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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a | ‘ nd our competitors abroad, necessitating furt 
rum of cotton textile i stry mpl ‘ a 
! VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. ‘ witl r 1,000 rej nt a 
legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- {| U'ses 3 to do your utl , 
iswered to their names: NATIC _— oe 
Frazier La Follette Reed, Pa _ 
George Lenroot Robinson, Ar > a 
Gerry McKellar Robinson. In Boston CHAMBI 
Gillett McLean Sackett I 
} Glass MeMaster Schall 
“d Goff McNary Sheppard 
Gooding Mayfield Shipstead iT DAviIp I. WALSH 
Gould Means Shortridge i United States Sena ! hip n. D.C 
Gre fetcalf ~ | ; sa 
Hale a Steck Dear Sir: The officers and directors of 
id Harreld Neely Stenhens Commerce appreciate your stand in opposition 
S Harris Norris Stewart | bill It is so clearly inst the interes ft 
5 Harrison Nye Trampx h ‘ 4 ea 5 onl 
Hawes Oddie Tyson 7 5 wae ee — oe a 
i Lietiin Overman Underw d } nue to oppose it at all s s 
Howell Pepper Wadsworth i aims to henefit people 1 y orn 
ds Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mass " — : : — na ; : oe et 
Jones, Wash, Pine Walsh, Mon by inereasing the cost of living of every pers 
Kendrick Pittman Warren in these enterprises 
Ring Reed. Mo willis It undertakes to establish and ntain art 
i ‘ =~ , ‘ QO. ‘ : 
; — : . these products regardless ff suppl Th 
\ir. MCMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague, aaa snail 2 1 
. . ; “ 4 econ ‘Ss an o common sense 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Noreeck], is un She allies will bo to stimulate i n to 
oidably absent from the Senate, being detained in a hospital ee ora > abhaainind oa i = 4 
a : . . é he same time it attempts to ‘it rtif 
account of injuries received in an automobile accident. : : 
a an aia aaeall is - : a One effect will be the selling of staple produ 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an : as 
. ’ : Pg tries at lower prices than they ure seld to ur 
ered to their names, a quorum is present. ; " 
abnormal and repugnant 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED Our textile mills will have to pav highe 
\ message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- | than foreign competitors will pay This wil 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had aflixed | cap to the domestie textile industry, w! ni 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were | market for American cotton 
ereupon signed by the Vice President. | It will tend to throw greater ire of 1 
H. R. 4553. An act authorizing the President to restore Com- pess o foreign competitors This will reduc 
der George M. Baum, United States Navy, to a place on the | of the American public and thus go a long w 
of commanders of the Navy to rank next after Commander | purpose of the bill. 
ivid W. Bagley, United States Navy; rhe Boston Chamber of Commerce realize 
Hi. R. 11421. An act to provide for conveyance of certain | agricultural industry are out of adjustment w 
(ds in the State of Alabama for State park and game pre- | dustries. It also recognizes the import to 
e purposes ; and that great industry on a healthy basis; but it 
i R. 14242. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy favorable conditions can not be effectively re 
proceed with the construction of certain public works at | tion as the MeNary-Hau vill. =A 
wintico, Va. must be in aceordance with sound eco 
INVESTIGATION OF BREAD PRICES fhe MecNary-Uaugen bill attempts 
l VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- | 'e!!!"¢ production and ts therefore unwor 
rom the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission Yours very truly, 
ansmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 168, Sixty-eighth | — 
gress, first session (agreed to February 16, 1924) a pre- | " 
ninary report of the commission relative to conditions in the 
id-baking industry, which, with the accompanying report, reli Riwer, i 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. Wa. J. Doorey, 
j Boaton, Mase 
KT {ONS AND . . 
i , Se ee eee ree My Dear Mr. Dootgsy: You undoubtedly r 
: WALSH of Massachusetts Mr. President, I request that | cotton market to-day It is stated that thx 
iegram from the National Association of Cotton Manufae- | farm pill is the answer faking surplu D 
rs, a letter from the president of the Boston Chamber of to many as though the gambler will be sitting ir 
ee eC, and letters from Stephen Apps, of Brady & Apps, } a natural inference in view of the fact that t 
Fal] River, Mass., and Bernard J. Rothwell, of Boston, be | and demand will be relegated to the rear rhe w 
uted in the Recorp and lie on the table. These papers are rtainly has everything to lose; i f the 
tl © nature of memorials and make protest against the pas- | five years of the worst business in its history 
Ol the so-called MeNar) Haugen farm relief bill the fact that high cotton has been a contribut« 
AHore being no objection, the telegram and letters were or- | the present conditions of the best-managed 1 
ed to lie on the table and to be pri ited in the Recorp, | return to high commodity values, especialiy 
Tollows ¢ ‘ 
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Hon 
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i further increase t difference in 
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listory, would sur 
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their 
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means to the 
in or keep going. 
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John 
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may I 
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United 
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States be is hereby to 
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of waters ir streams Ix; 
that said im 
and keeping 
money t 
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ern nSas, impounding 
pounded water may be used 
the of the State within 
expended for impounding 
of administration, 
through 
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nto large 


when 


for 
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The 
direction 

the 

available 
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he 
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inder 
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the 


the 
expended for 
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senting 


board and a 


purpose of 


later 
state 
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direction 


board June L928 


and 
Senate 


not 
secretary of 
this resolution to 
nited 
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That be is 


2 hereby directed to 
and House of Repre 


several of 
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copies the 


0 states the 


and 


members 
President 


to 


ind said 


State the 


ep! therein, 
above 


bod 


it the concurrent 


it 


resolution 

26, 1927 
A. N. 
President 

\rTHI Mi 


Nerretary of 


origin ited ix 
uary 
Db CHASE, 
the 
NAY, 


the 


of 
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J. M. HAMILTON, 
Speaker of 
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Clerk 


Ww 


{.* ant C7) 


hief 


S. AN, 


of the 


House 
Balti- 

erant- 

widows 


presented petiti if sundry citizens 


passa 


ms ¢ 
Omipy 
to Civil War veterans 
red the Comuuittee on 

of Washington presented 
atthe and VYace all 


the oe 


of 
ion 
and their 
Pensions, 

petit 
in the State of 
of 
vette 


ing for the m ge of legislat 
nsion 
to 
ions of sundry 
Washington, 
PMISSA legislation granting in- 
pensions ‘ivil Want rans and their widows, 
referred Committee on Pensions, 
WILLIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Newark, all in the State of Ohio, remonstrating ¢ 


of the bill (S. 4821) provide for 


rynit, 


were to the 
Jack- 


igainst 
the closing of 
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| opposition 


; a larger, 


1] 


any 


FEBRUARY 


barber shops in the District of Columbia on Suaday, or 


are | other legislation religious in character, which were referred to 


the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GILLETT presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. DENEEN presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of [llinois, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the Dis 
trict of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious 
in character, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
of Chicago, Earlville, Rockford, and other cities and 
towns in the State of Illinois, praying for the prompt passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, and for the removal of the limitation on the 
date of marriage of Civil War widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented numerous petitions of sundry citi 
zeus of the State of California, praying for the prompt passage 
of legislation granting incr “i pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which referred to the Committee 
Pensions. 


CANE 


were on 


ENVIRONS 


BLEASE. Mr. President, I have here a communication 
from the chairman of the committee on plan of Washington 
ot the American Institute of Architects which I wish to have 
| referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and 
| printed in the Recorp. I would like to ask that the committee 
| pay attention to the matter. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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harmonizing with the Senate aud House Office Buildings; (2) for 
White to a scheme harmonizing the Treasury Annex, 

Q. Why not specify “ like’ these types instead of “ harmonizing ' 
A. Because exact repetition monotonous and unnecessary. More 
freedom be given to meet special requirements, and better result 
will follow if plans are subject to approval of the Fine Arts Commission 

Q. Is it proposed to take entire blocks as shown on plan of 1901? 
A. Not e. g., the Treasury annex is designed as a T-shaped 
building with only a wing going through to Fifteenth Street. 

Q would it affect St Church ?—A. On every hand 
especially with the architects, preservation of this landmark is 
upon; but if St. were eventually to rebulld, a new 
this site should to the prevailing type. Thi 
were that the 1pOl would the histori 
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absolute essentials. However, commercial buildings are not 
requently monumental; banks usually are, office buildings occasion- 

Monumental treatment does not imply waste, over- 
sboration. One of the most distinctive, imposing, unappreciated struc- 
es in Washington is the simple but extremely dignified old City Hall 
believed that Government buildings, in their main elements, should 


the 


excess, or 


is 

k no lower in dignity than the best of corresponding private 
tures. : 

Q Isn’t this all a new scheme not in the L’Enfant plan?—A. It is 


inite, logical development of the spirit of a violated first plan. 


[Enfant plan called for the ample setting of a “‘ Presideut’s Park,” 
Fifteenth to Seventeenth and north to I or K 
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t The first violation was putting the Treasury where it stands 
noving the building lines forward; allowing tall structures is 


lent to moving them even closer to the White House. 
what is the minimum requirement to cover the 
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Would not such zoning be confiscatory?—A. Possibly the word 
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ight limit should be reduced. Actually the 
| at once to acquire the property it will eventually 

Q. Exactly what this heading call for?—A. That depends on 
the planning commission recommends; and on whether or not 
bill (supervision by Fine Arts Commission of 

] rs facing parks). 
Q. Will not the passage of the Shipstead bill as it stands be suffi- 
to meet the situation ?—-A. No; retroactive legislation is confisca- 
tior It can not touch a building for which a permit has been granted, 
l nly equitable solution apparent is acquisition of the 


Government s}! 
need. 


Shipstead passes 


properties. 


THORIZATION FOR THE VARIOUS COMMISSIONS TO INCLUDI rHeESE 
AREAS IN THEIR PLANNING 

Q. Why is authorization necessary ?—A. Because, in so far as cur 
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may proceed. It will 
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What are these properties worth?—-A. The architects’ committe: 
made no investigations nor discussed the subject with property 
It is understood that officials have made investigations 
if purchased, what would properties be used for?—A. To meet the 
{ the Federal Government as determined by the Planning Com 

nd the Public Buildings Commission It might be assumed 
the Dolly Madison house would eventually be required to complete 
rreasury Annex, and that property on the west side of the square 
ah course go into a single building of the same general size 
racter as tl ompleted Treasury Annex— possibly the Stat 
ut. The Hay-Adams site bas been mentioned for a building 

t Bureau of the Budget or for the Federal Reserve Board 
Q. W can not this matter stand until next session?—A. Because 
of delay will add between three and four millions of dollars to 
ost of the properties; and will delay the development of this 

1 for a generatio: 

Why was not this question raised before?7—A. It has been con 
ly stressed since 1901 Every attempt to develop the square has 
ective opposition. The danger was pointed out by the archi- 


ommittee in May, 1926, when the public buildings bill was under 
and the eliminating Lafayette Square was being 


ceration rider 
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forced. Senator Fernald, chairman of the Senate committee, told the 
architects’ committee that he appreciated the situation but was power. 


less in the face of a filibuster endangering the whole public buildings 
bill. 


4. IMMEDIATE ACQUISITION OF PROPERTIES FOR WHICH IMPROVEMENTS ARB 
DEFINITELY PROJECTED 
Q. Why }—A. 
with 
acquisition 
burden with 


are not in harmony 


of subsequent 


Because improvements projected 


general schemes for 


with 


treatment, nd becanse cost 
added 


only of improvements but of added earning vai 


improvements will mean wholly unnecessary 


loss not 
of demolition, ete. 


Q. What properties and improvements are involved?—A. The new 


Cariton Chambers on H 





Street between Sixteenth and the Chamber 
Commerce, a building higher than the established type and dif 
in treatment. Work to begin immediately A new office building on 
the west side of the square—Jackson Place Plans out f bids Lil 
wise a structure differing radically from acceptable typ ind net sub 
sequently adaptable The Dolly Madison house (Cosm s Club 
sale of which commercial purposes is he discussed This prep 
erty is needed for the completion of the Treasury Annex 
designed for the entire block in length and already is o his 
pleted. 

Current reports indicate that the Stephen Decatur |! . il } 
priZe money, may kewise vo on the market 

Developments for Capito! frontages I inknown 
ment houses have been only recently started 

Q. Why wait until the last moment, “ locking the barn af 
horse is stolen”? 4. For 25 years the America Instit ‘ t Are! 
tects has urged the purchase of the properties ir pare i 
fraction of their present valu 

It has consistently supported the 1901 development he L'E: t 
plan, 

In 1924, in its official publication The Plan of the Fed City 
it called special! attention to the W House and Capitol fr 
with this warning: 

“ Both of these great prole ts are endangered and thei future nade 
possible only at prohibitive cost unless plans are immediately made to 
insure their future realization.” 

For three years it has maintained a committee with members 
throughout the whole country to watch over the development of the 
national committee. 

In 1926, in the closing days of the last session, it ende ored to 
defeat the Bruce amendment, warning of the inevitable resul It 
could do no more 

The institute now points out that, although several horses e been 
stolen, the greater part of the table s still intact, but is about to be 
taken in toto. It urges that the doors be locked now, before the Inst 


taken 


Submitted by— 


horse is 


Horace W. Peasier 


Chairman the Committee on Plan of Wash 


of the American Inatitute of Architect 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ WO, 1927. 


February 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr 
referred 
ported it 


TYSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
the bill (S. 4795) for the relief of B. F. Cowlev, re 
without amendment submitted a report (No. 


and 


1458) thereon 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 5017) for the relief of Ruth J. Walling. reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (Ni 1459) 
thereon 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to ich 


5230) for the 


amendment and submitt 


was referred the bill (S 
reported it with an 


1460) thereon 

Mr. SHEPPARD. from the Committee on Military Affairs 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1288) for the relief « NI 
garet I. Varnum, reported it without amendment and h 
mitted a report (No. 1461) thereon 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Militar Affai to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12797) to authorize the sale 
of the Buckeye Target Range, Ariz., reported it w end 


ment and submitted a report (No. 1462) thereon 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Public Buildit 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15414) to 
authorize the United States Veterans’ Bureau to accept a e 
to lands required for a hospital site in Rapides Parish, La 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No 


1463) thereon 
Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse 
A bill 644) for the relief of Henry H 
1464) ;.and 


on Claims, to whiel 
reports thereon: 


(S. Hall (Rept. No. 
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A bill (S. 2126) for the relief of George Andre and Alphonse 
Andre (Rept. No. 1465). 

Mr. DENEEN also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bilis, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4631) for the relief of Claude T. 
No. 1466) ; and 

A bill (II. R. 12551) for the relief of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Maryland (Rept. No. 1467). 


Winslow (Rept. 


oO, OT 


cC 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 
Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 11, 1927, that committee presented to 


the President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 5197) 


to authorize an appropriation for reconnaissance work in con- | 


junction with the middle Rio Grande conservancy district to 
determine whether certain lands of the Cochiti, Santo Domingo, 


San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and Isleta Indians are suscep- | 


tible of reclamation, drainage, and irrigation. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 5671) to amend paragraph (c) of section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create the inland waterways corpora- 





tion for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose | 


of Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the trans- 
portation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5672) granting a pension to Mary E. King 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5673) granting a pension to Mary A, Miller; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 


(with 


A bill (S. 5674) for the transportation of foreign mails of the 


United States, the creation and maintenance of auxiliaries for 
the use of the Army and Navy, the defense of the United States, 
und for other purposes; to the Committee on Post Offices and 


Post Roads, 
By Mr. STANFIELD: 
A bill (S. 5675) validating certain applications for and | 


entries of public lands; 
A bil 


| (S. 5676) providing for the disposition of certain lands | 


in Michigan and Wisconsin and the adjustment of claims arising | 


from erroneous surveys ; 


A bill (S. 5677) to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes 


of the United States, as amended, relating to isolated tracts of 


public land; 
\ bill (S. 5678) to withhold timberlands from sale under the 
timber and stone act; 


A bill (S. 5679) to repeal an act entitled “An act to provide 


for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes ” 

A bill (S. 5680) to repeal the desert land laws, and for other 
purposes ; and 

A bill (S. 5681) to authorize the issuance of patent for lands 
containing deposits of copper and associated minerals, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5682) granting an increase of pension to William G, 
Simpson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. SCHALL: 

\ bill (S. 5688) granting a pension to Eliza G. Murray: and 


\ bill (S. 5684) granting an increase of pension to Cora F. 
Marlette; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 5685) granting an increase of pension to Phebe 


Jine Sparrow 
Pensions, 


(with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
ou 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. TTARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion 
to reconsider the action by which House bill 16863, the legis- 
lative uppropriation bill, was ordered to a third reading and 


passed on yesterday. 


L have just been informed that the bill has been transmitted 
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to the Tlouse. I also desire to enter a motion to request the 
Hlouse to return the bill to the Senate. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of | 


the Senator from Mississippi that the House be requested to 
return to the Senate the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let the motion be entered for the present. 
I ask unanimous consent that that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The motion will be entered. 
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Mr. HARRISON subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire 
to withdraw the motion which I entered asking the recall of 
the legislative appropriation bill from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and for a reconsideration of the vote whereby that 
bill was read the third time and passed on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frss in the chair). 
out objection, the motions are withdrawn. 


With- 


RELATION OF THE PUBLIC-LAND 
Mr. WARREN. 


STATES TO THE FEDERAL UNION 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. Philip 
E. 


Winter, attorney at law, before the Open Forum of the 
Casper Chamber of Commerce at Casper, Wyo., on Tuesday, 
January 25, 1927, being a discussion and brief upon the relation 
of the public land States to the Federal Union. It is a valuable 
contribution of statistics, argument, history, and citation of 
authorities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. Wiuter’s address is as follows: 


THE PROTEST OF THE WEST 

For the purposes of this paper, the “ West” includes the 11 so-called 
public-land States: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming—which 
labor under the mutual ban and handicap of being “ unequally yoked 
together’ with the United States Government in the occupancy and 
control of the lands, within their respective State lines, which they are 
seeking to develop into sovereign States of a sovereign Nation, while 
at the same time the Federal Government is asserting dominion over 
more than one-half of the lands in each of these 11 States. 

It is an anomalous, illogical relation which does not exist anywhere 
else in this “indissoluble Union of 48 indestructible States "—and it 
can not permanently continue here. The voice of protest has been 
raised from West to Fast, even as once it smote upon the ears of that 
Pharoah, and cabinet, farther East; “ Let my people go!” so now the 
slogan is “ Let go of our lands!" The West must and shall come into 
its own—* with none to molest nor make us afraid.” 

In other words, we are demanding the reestablishment of self-gov- 
ernment in these public-land States, and this demand is based upon, 
and involves, the fundamental principles of the representative repub 
lican form of government which has been the admiration of the world 
for 150 years: 

1776) 
their just 


{From the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 


Governments are instituted among 
from the consent of the governed, 


men, deriving powers 


{From the Federalist, XXII, December 14, 1786] 

The fabric of the American Empire ought to rest on the solid basis 
of the consent of the people. The streams of national power ought to 
flow immediately from the pure, original fountain all legislative 
authority.—Hamilton. 


of 


{From the Federalist, XLV] 


The powers delegated by the proposed Constitution to the Federal 
Government are few and defined. Those which are to remain in the 
State governments are numerous and indefinite. The former will be 
exercised principally on external objects, as war, peace, negotiations, 
and foreign commerce; with which last, the power of taxation will, 
for the most part, be connected. The power reserved to the several 
States will extend to all the objects which, in the ordinary course 
of affairs, concern the lives, liberties, and properties of the people, 
and the internal order, improvement, and prosperity of the State. 
Madison, 

This is, or would be, self-government but what if that “ origina! 


fountain of all legitimate authority ’ And what if it be 
attempted to have those streams of national power rise higher than 
their 

To bring this directly home to our protest, let me quote the follow 
ing from the recent speech at Williamsburg, Va., of President Coolidge, 
the present head of that “ National power”: 

“No method of procedure has ever been devised by which liberty 
could be divorced from self-government. No plan of centralization has 


be stopped! 


source! 


ever been adopted which did not result in bureaucracy, tyranny, in 
flexibility, reaction, and decline. Of all forms of government, those 
administered by bureaus are about the least satisfactory to an en 


lightened and progressive people. Being irresponsible, they become au 
tocratic, and being autocratic, they resist all development. Unless 
bureaucracy is constantly resisted, it breaks down representative gov- 
ernment and overwhelms democracy. It is the one element in our 
institutions that sets up the pretense of having authority over every- 
body, and being responsible to nobody. * * ® 

*“ While we ought to glory in the Union and remember that it is 
the source from which the States derive their chief title to fame, we 
must also recognize that the national administration is not and can 
not be adjusted to the needs of local government. It is too far away 
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to be informed of local needs, too inaccessible to be responsive to local | that it might make “primary disposal of the soil” and give tit! oO 
onditions the purchasers. And the same section closes with this lang 
The States should not be induced by coercion or by favor to sur- “And nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed s 
render the management of their own affairs. prejudice any claims of the United States or any particular Si 
rhese principles of independence, of the integrity of the Union, and | And if any doubt remained on this point, ft was removed by | 
of local self-government have not diminished in their importance since | tenth amendment to the Constitution, adopted with the nine preceding 
were so clearly recognized and faithfully declared in the Virginia | amendments as the bill of rights of the people of the United States, 
convention of a hundred and fifty years ago * * *.” which reads as follows 
Now. what is Wyoming's case? | “The powers not delegated to the United States by the S yn 
Wi limits of this paper we can only hit a few of the high nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
s, but they will make plain the justice of our cause tively. or to the people.” 
On September 30, 1889, the people of the Territory of bt oeontgre Let me repeat: The only power ever given to the United Staies in 
« we find it recited in the enabling act, “asked the admission of Congress assembled for the “ primary disposal of 
Territory into the Union of States on an equal footing with the | the Ordinance of 1787. and that v As D it Sa kt nae od | 
States in all respects whatever.” And in response the fol- | tution. As to all other soil not purchased outr cht f its ow 
ction was taken by Congress: poses under Article I, tion 8, No. 17, of the Constitutio b ) 
Re it enacted, ete That the State of Wyoming is hereby declared | .. as to all the lands acquired by treaty or cessi in ' 
State of the United States of America, and is hereby declared | pritain, Spain, France, and Mexico (all of which contributed to W 
tted into the Union on an equal] footing with the original States ming’s acreage of land)—our Federal Government has ever been ad 
respects whatever.” : 7 . can never be other than a mere trustee to receive th OnVey i : 
he second section of this enabling act is found the only excep and hold the Territory until the inhabitants thereof cained : 
or limitation to this express compact assuring to the people or Wyo sion to statehood It was then the plain auty rt the I deral Gov 
full equality with the people of the original 13 States, namely a ernment as trustee—even as a guardian when hi linor ward 5 
Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall repeal or affect | all sl i ; ; 
at of Congress relating to the Yellowstone National Park or | ae ee ogee eared = Pg ” aa 
reservations of this park, as now defined or as may be hereafter to nana as vend a 4 a es ; ; hs , 7 ee 
r extended, or the power of the United States over it; and | ing in all renetie * wi h the caiteinhd Gentes Wot as anal es a4 . ; 
g¢ contained in this act shall interfere with the right and owner had been decided, in the case of Pollard v. Hagen (3 How. 212, 220) 
a ee apes 2 fot a ee ee } “We think a proper examination of this subject will show that the 
urisdiction over the same.” | United States never held any municipal sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
; acs maser approved July 10, 1690. Weuld the Wederal Govern right of soil in and to the territory of which Alabama or any of ft 
r thus anxiously and carefully expressly stipulate for the reten- | new States were formed except for temporary purposes and to exe: 
by it of the Yellowstone National Park area if it them bad in | 4), trusts created by the acts of the Virginia and Georgia Legislatures 
oplation the later asserted claim that in spite of the statehood dné the dcoda of ennaiiens dimen tee Ghai to tht Cilind Sinton ae 4 
ed to Wyoming, the National Government remained the ow ner trust created by the treaty with the French Republic of the 30t ¢ 
ore than half of the lands within the limits of the new State? | April, 1803 ceding ee ae =e Te 
estionably, up to that time, there had been asserted no claim “ Wheneve . Beat - Te , ee 4 
iold by the Federal Government upon any of Wyoming's lands a mares the asked States shall have fully executed these trusts 
er than the Yellowstone National Park, except such claim or hold the municipal sovereignty of the new States will be complete through 
had upon the original 13 States and all the other States sub- | ©™" their respective boundaries, and they and the original Sta will 
ently admitted into-the Union alike be upon an equal feoting in all respects whatever. We, therefore, think 
Now, did it have any such right, or had it ever made any such | the United States hold the public lands within the new States by 
as against the original thirteen States, or any States of the Union | ° the deeds of cession and the statutes connected with them, and 1 
; ( r than the eleven States now known as the public-land States? by ow pantcipal sovereignty which it ne be supposed th ree Se 
n the contrary, we find that at the close of the Revolutionary have reserved by compact with the new States for that particulat 
the Federal Government found it necessary to, and did, ask and | ?O* The provision of the Constitution above referred to shows tha 
1 the cession to it by Virginia of certain lands known as the | 2° such power can be exercised by the United States within a State.” 
hwest Territory in order that it might by the sale of those lands | In 14 Pe core i, in the case of the Un ted States v. Gratiot, ¢ ca 
money to pay the debts of the Federal Government incurred by | was stated by Thomas Benton for the defendant, as follows 
val This was assented to by what is known as the ordinance of The position has been assumed by the Attorney General the 
ind prior to the adoption of the Constitution. We further find United States may enter into the broad business of leasing the pu 
n the treaty of peace and the cession by King George III of all | land ind, by consequence that the Pt ider may ‘ 7 m 
nds and rights which Great Britain ever had within the limits | t¢2ants on the public lands of the United States as he shall des 
present United States the precise language of the cession ints that he may leas In perpe ity d have those € l 0 OXT 
lands not to the United States Government but to “the peopl fj} of time. Such a power is solemnly protested against No authe y iu 
} teen Colonies.’ on of the publie land the United States is ven | ) 
; Ve further find that when, ubsequently, the making of the Con ;< spose of them and to make rules and regulations especting the 
4 on was begun, all power and all property was in the States— | Preparation of them for sale; for their preservation and their 
is to say, in the hands of the people—and it was the weakness and | As to the power to lease whi Is 1imed for the United Sta 
y of the Federal Government that made.a Constitution necessary | Would the States have said, when the cession of these lan was © 
establishment of the Goverument. Hence the language of the and accepted, if it had been declared that the Presice could | 
ction: “ We, the people of the United States, in order to form a he lands, and that 60 years afterwards this court would be engaged 
perfect Union * * * do ordain and establish this Constitu- | '® enforcing a lease given by the United States of part of the lands 
: for the United States of America * * *” was followed by then to be ceded? Would the lands have been granted if Congress we 
: grant from the people to the Federal Government of certain well- } °° have the power to establish a intry to t United 8 
ed powers It is impossible to read the debates in the Constitu them? The State-rights pt iples would have resisted thi ‘ 
| Convention, the 85 papers written by Alexander Hamilton would have been ceded. 
s Madison, and John Jay, grouped under the collective title, “ Th The « ise in the Constitution of the United 8 ! to 
ralist or the New Constitution,” written and circulated while the | the public lands, will govern this question; and the dee i 
ption of the Constitution was pending before the various State go with the provisions of he Constitution The | ! t 
slatures for ratification, and the early decisions of the United | disposed of’ by Congress, not ‘held by the United & No 
s Supreme Court under John Marshall, without renching th on question in be raised ‘on the constr tion of the | 
n that all sovereignty and power and dominion over the soil was | stitution relative to the public land The Constitu at 
y in the citizenry of those thirteen original State governments with wer of disposal, and disposal is not letting or leasing ‘ w 
Wyoming was by the enabling act placed upon the same footing to make rules and regulations applies to the power t . 
1 the citizenry only parted with so much of that sovereignty 1 | lands [The rules are to carry the disposal effect, t 
‘ power as would enable their common Federal Government, their | them, to explore t » survey them ( gress has alw i 
ture and their agent, to function with sufficient force to provide | the | lands on these principles 
for the defense and for the general welfare of the Nation. All other | That case hinged only upon the power of the Pi i 
powers were retained in the hands of the peopl It is true tha n | ertain lead mines in Il e organizatic 
§ n 3 of Article IV this language is found: lof Illinois as a State, and | ed only the payment ' 
rhe Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all ne« l given for the faithful f I ‘ of the nt | 
and regulations respecting the property or territory belonging | principles laid down by Mr. Benton are entirely appl ! 
the United States,” Henry Clay said in the Senate in 1852: 
But that clearly refers to the lands in said Northwest Territory rhe General Governm is a mere trustee holding i 
h were ceded to the Fed Government for the express purp } Virtue of th deeds, according to the teri 
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they expressly describe, and it is bound to execute the trust accord- 
ingly.” 
In 1825, 
“TI could 


Daniel Webster said: 

never think the national domain is to be regarded as 
any great source of revenue. The great object of the Government 
with respect to these lands is not so much the money derived from 
their sale as it is the getting them settled.” 

In 1830, Hayne stated: 

If in the deeds of it has been declared that the grants 
intended for ‘the comnron benefit of all the States,’ it is clear 
from other provisions that they were not intended merely as so much 
for they expressly declared that the objects of the grant is 
tion of new States; and the United States, in accepting this 
bind facilitate the formation of these States to be 
idmitted the Union with all the rights and privileges of the 
This, sir, was the great end to which all parties 
the fulfillment of the high trust that the common 
best pronroted. 
In short, our whole policy with relation to the public lands may be 
the with which I set that they ought 
kept and retained forever as a great treasure, but that they 
chiefly with a view to the creation within 
periods of great and flourishing communities, to be formed 
and independent States, to be invested in due 
the control of all the lands within their respective limits,” 

This for at least half a had been and was the settled law 
and the established doctrine as to the public domain within the United 
States and Territories. 

‘Then came the Government camel seeking shelter from a sand storm, 
permission to intrude its nose only into the tent of the 
insuspecting *‘ people of these United States,” whom 50 years 
and prosperity had already caused to forget that “ eternal 

nee” is the price of safety. 

the ¢ Wilcox v. McConnell (15 Pet. 498), in which a 
sought to 1836, the ground on which the United 
Fort Dearborn, Chicago, had stood since 1804, 


cession 
were 


pr nerry 
the ere 
themselves to 
into 
original States 
ind it is by 
nefit of all the 


looked 
States is to be 
summed up in declaration out— 
no to e 
should be administered 
reusonable 
inio free 


season with 


century 


ught 
the 


and st 
Arab, 
if peace 
ise of settler 
States 
it was 


preempt, in 
military 


held 


post oft 
that— 
Congress are invested by the Constitution with the power 
posing of the public land.” 

and this holding was based solely on section 3 


of dis- 


of Article IV, which, 
as we have already seen, clearly and exclusively refers to that North- 
Territory which was ceded to the Government for the express 
purpose of enabling it to sell and give title to the land. And even here 
declared that Congress is invested with the power of “ dis- 
posing of the public land.” There is no intimation that it is the owner 
of the land and may perpetually hold and lease the same; but this first 
decision, so often referred to, which was absolutely right in itself, be 


west 


mnly 


it S 


cause the occupancy of that land for military purposes for the protec- | 
1804 to | 


tion of the 
SoU 


clause 


during a period of Indian warfare from 
this within the provision of that other 
of the Constitution already referred to in this paper, viz, Article 
I, section 8, 


people 


had clearly brought 


case 


clause 17, which provides: 


The Congress shall have power * * *® to exercise exclusive 


legislat over * © © all pla 
the consent of the legislature of the State in which the 

erection of forts, etc.”— 

the 


the 


ion, in all cases whatever, s purchased 


same shall 
or the 
been cited as 

the rights of 
of United States 


have already 


er since gradual Federal 
The next 


1840, 


for further 
States in 
Gratiot, 
quoted the statement made by Thomas Benton 
like the previous one just mentioned, involved lands in the 
and has no weight as authority in cases of lands 

with the 
title thereto. 
the 


basis en- 
step 


from 


achment on this regard 


as the case against decided in 
which we 
This case 
* Northwest Territory ” 

ceded to the Government 


thereof 


hserved in 


express purpose to 
This vital 
acts of 


enable it to 
distinction 
and 


sale and give must 


considering subsequent Congress the 
thereon 
United 
said : 


country ‘the 


decisions 


In the case of States wv 
1850, the court 
“In this lands of 
States are held and are subject to be sold 
lands may be held and sold by individual owners or by 
rdinary corporations; * * *, By the Cénstitution, 
with publie lands’ 
ul rules and regulations respecting them.” 
us, within the eight lines of the same decision, the lan- 
lands of the United States"’ to ‘* public 
it must be observed that the sole “lands of the United 
and are the “ Northwest and the lands 


time to time for “ public purposes by purchase from the 


Hughes (11 How. 568), decided in 


the United States’ within the 


the authority of Con- 


lying 
(under 
ess) as 
Congress is 


vested and to make all 


power to dispose of the 
need 
space of 
hanges from “the 
Again, 
were Territory ’ 
acquired from 
States.”’ 


Yet 


the syllabus 


in the case of Irvine v. Marshall (20 How. 558), decided in 1857, 
states : 

‘The United States, being the owner of the public lands within the 
States and Territories, have the right to signify te whom, in what mode, 
and by what title they shall be conveyed.” 
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|} ernment ownership of these lands was 


| and 
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But the language of the court in the decision itself is this: 

“It can not be denied that all the lands in the Territories, not 
appropriated by competent authority before they were acquired, are 
in the first instance the exclusive property of the United States, to be 
disposed of to such persons, at such times, and in such modes, and by 
such titles as the Government may deem most advantageous to the 
public” © *° ® 
thus limiting this decision to lands in the Territories and not includ- 
ing lands in the States. 

The next case in line is that of United States v. 
395), decided in 1880, in which the court said: 

“The Constitution of the United States declares that Congress shall 
have power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting, the territory and other property belonging to the United 
States. Under this provision the sale of the public lands was placed 
by statute under the control of the Secretary of the Interior. To aid 
him in the performance of this duty, a burcau was created * * * 
with many subordinates. To them as a special tribunal Congress con 
fided the execution of the laws which regulute the surveying, the sell 
ing, and the general care of this land.” 

Thus, not content with arrogating to themselves a power which 
was expressly withheld from them by the people by the express terms 
of the Constitution, Congress now undertook to delegate such 
coustitutional authority to a created “bureau * * * with many 
subordinates.” Permit me here, in passing, to cite, out of turn, 4 
comparatively recent case which exemplifies the nature and the result 
of such work by a created “bureau ® * * with many 
nates.” It is the case of United States v. Midwest Oil Co. 
Ct. Rep. 309), decided in October, 1914, and 
interest to us, in which a dissenting opinion 
Justice Day, with whom concurred Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter, formerly 
opinion they say: 

“In our opinion the action of the executive department in this 
case, originating in the expressed view of a subordinate official of the 
Interior Department, as to the desirability of a different system of 
public-land disposal than that contained in the lawful enactments of 
Congress, did not justify the President in withdrawing this large body 
of land (5,000,000 acres in Wyoming and California) from the opera 
tion of the law (placer mining law) and virtually suspending, as he 
necessarily did, the operation of that law * * *, This conclusion 
is reinforced in this particular instance by the refusal of Congress to 
ratify the action of the President and the enactment of a new statute 
authorizing the disposition of the public lands by a method essentially 
different from that approved by the Executive.” 

Returning from this digression, permit me to call your attention to 
a small portion of the testimony recently taken in the hearings before 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, United States Senate, on 
S. 2584, entitled “A bill to promote the development, protection, 
utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize the 
stock-raising industry, and for other think it will 
tually dispose of the often-heard claim 1830 on the 
settled 


Schurz (102 U. 8. 


nn- 


subordi- 
(35 Sup. 
of considerable local 
was rendered by Mr. 
McKenna and Mr 
of Wyoming. In this dissenting 


Justice 


and 
range 
effi c- 


C.0OV- 


purposes.” I 
that 


the ae 


from 
epted 


and doc- 
trine. 

“Senator Oppir. Now, * *® * Mr. Chairman, may I be permiited 
to ask Mr. Chapman a question? Going back to the original theory 
of the relation between the. Fedcral Government and the Western 
States as to the unappropriated public lands, do you understand that 
the original theory was that the Federal Government would hold these 
lands in trust for the various Stat until the Revolutionary War debts 
were extinguished? 

“Mr. CHAPMAN. If that was the 


changed in 1850, when the que 


original theory, it certainly was 
Whether 
know, but 


should be 


up and was seitied. 
do not 
lands 


tion cume 
they ever decided one way or the other before that I 
from that time on the theory that these 
held in trust for the Nation. 

“Senator Oppie. Is it not a fact that the time when the 
debt was canceled that a surplus existed in the Treasury, and that the 
Government loaned that money the Ex 

Middle Western States without 
never been repaid? 1 think about 
out in this way. 

“Mr. CHAPMAN, I would not say as to that. 

“The CHarrnMAN, Yes; I think approximately 
was the proceeds from the sale of public lands. 

“ Senator Onpin. Yes, 

“The CHAIRMAN, And that money 
Treasurer * © * 


was public 


ihoul war 


out to a great number of istern 


have 
loaned 


interest, and which loans 


S28.000,000 of money wus 


$20,000,000, and that 


has never been returned to the 
and no interest has been paid, although the subsidy 
was granted to the States, with the provision that it returnable 
to the Treasury, and, I think, with interest, * * * 

“And President Buchanan vetoed the bill providing for the ceding of 
the public lands to the several States, * * * and in vetoing it 
said that while he was in sympathy with the measure that he doubted 
the advisability of * * ®* ceding them to the several States entirely 


beyond the control of the Federal Government, but that it was con- 
* 


wis 
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nlated that the Federal Government should administer these lands ] relation to the disposition of large and unsettled territories which 
the benefit of the several States; and, just as stated by Abraham | were included in the chartered limits of some of the States, 
n at the time of the passing of the * * * homestead law, | “It was the disturbing element for the time, and fears were ent 


the Federal Government was the trustee and should administer tained that it might dissolve the confederation by which the States were 
, } 


‘blic lands for the benefit of the several States wherein they lay. then united. These fears and dangers were, however, at once removed, 


\ that policy has been pursued until we come to the time of the | when the State of Virginia, in 1784, voluntarily ceded to the United 
“ drawal and the creation of the forest areas or withdrawn areas } States the immense tract of country lving northwest of the river Ohio, 
“" public-land States, | and which was w ithin the acknowledged limits of that State The 


Senator Opprs. Now, Mr. Chairman, right at this point I think it | only object of the State in making the cession was to put an end to 
i’? interesting for me to read from a report made by the United | the threatening and exciting controversy, and to enable the Congress 
| 


e Senat ‘ublic Lands Committee in 1832: of that time to dispose of the lands, and appropriate the proceeds as a 





Our pledg would not be redeemed by merely dividing the surface common fund for the common benefit of the States * * “ rhe 

ites and giving them names, example of Virginian was soon afterwards followed bv other States 

. The public debt being now paid, the public lands are entirely * * *, The main object for which these cessions were desired and 
ed from the pledge they were under to that object and are free made, was on account of their money value, and to put an end te a 

eive new and liberal destination for the relief of the States in | dangerous controversy, as to who was justly entitled to the proceeds 

x they Iie | when the lands should be sold It is nece ssary t¢ bring this part of 


Nearly 100,000,000 acres of the land now in the market are the | the history of these cessions thus distinctly inte view. becauss t will 











sales and donations through a long series of years, and are | enable us the better to comprehend the phraseology of the article 
tle actual value and only fit to be given to settlers or abandoned the Constitution (Art. IV, sec. 3) so often referred to in the argument 
States In which they lie. “At that time there was no Government of the United States in exist 
| peedy extinction of the Federal title within their limits is | ence with enumerated and limited powers; what was then called the 
to the independence of the new States, to their equality with | United States were 13 separate, sovereign, independent States . * 
States, to the development of their resources, to the sub and the Congress of the United States was composed of the repré 
of their soil to taxation, cultivation, and settlement. and to sentatives of these separate sovereignties 7. = The territory 
per enjoyment of their jurisdiction and sovereignty belonged to sovercignties. * * * It was by a Congre represent 
The ramified machinery of the Land Office Department * * * | ing the authority of these several and separate sovereignties * * * 
5 ihe patronage and authority of the General Government into that the instrument usually called the ordinance of 1787 was adopted. 
rt and corners of the new States and subjects their policy to | “This was the state ef things when the present Constitution of the 
ger of a foreign and powerful influence.’ United States was formed. * * * It was obvious that some provi- 


Mr. CHAPMAN. * * * Regarding the specific question of estub- | sion was necessary to give the new Government sufficient power to 
ng grazing as one of the purposes of the national forests, we are | enabie it to carry into effect the objects for which the territory was 
any legislation that would further that conception, because | ceded. * * * It was necessary that the lands should be seld to pay 
ot believe grazing is one of the fundamental purposes of the | the war debt. * * * And, moreover, there were many articles of 


oe 


| forests. It is thereby tolerance as a secondary use, and ws Value besides the property in land, such as arms, military stores, ships, 

F to keep it where it belongs | ete., which were the common property of the States: and it was to 

yr MrANS. You are entitled to your view, but do not add place these things under the guardianship and protection of the new 

; it belongs,” because, as to the theory of where it ongs, | Government, and te clothe it with the necessary powers, that the clause 

5 rn le of the West, through the administration bureaus re dis Was inserted in the Constitution which gives Congress the power ‘to 

3 ed with governmental activities, and they would rather trust dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
( gress than to trust to regulation by bureau or administration territory or other property belonging to the United States ‘ . 


It applied only to the property which the States held in common at that 


t of these States; and the development of those States is more | time and has no reference whatever to any territory or other preperty 


n officer who does not understand the-conditions ond the develop 


tant than anything else, because as the States develop the pros- | which the new sovereignty might afterwards itself acquir: > ioe 9 
ty is reflected to the rest of the Nation. That is more important | The concluding words of this clause appear to render this construe- 
inything else.” tion irresistible, for, after the provisions we have mentioned, it pro- 


Nott It should perhaps be mentioned here that Wyoming, as | ceels to say ‘that nothing in the Constitution shall be so construed as 


is Washington, is omitted from the said Stanfield bill, S. 2584, to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
i reasons stated by Mr towden, counsel for the subcommittee | State.’ 


the hearing, as follows: “The State of Wyoming also was “This view of the subject is confirmed by the manner in which the 
t out of this bill. There are in the State of Wyoming large tracts present Government of the Uuited States dealt with the ibject as soon 
eserved and unappropriated public lands. The subcommittee had as it came into existence 7 = oe new Government took the 


igs in Wyoming, and I can not recall a single witness who testi- | territory as it found it and in the condition in which it was tra 
favor of establishing control of grazing on those unreserved and | ferred, and did not attempt to undo anything that had been done 

propriated public lands. There was a unanimous expression of | * * * which no doubt the States anticipated when they surrendered 

tion to any form ef control, and, as this bill was based on the | their power to the new Government. * * * They have no connec- 
e of local-option lines, it was thought ad) 
t Furthermore, this bill provides for the repeal of the 640 new Government, and can neither enlarge nor diminish them 


isable to leave Wyo- tion with the general powers and rights of sovereignty delegated to 1 





stock raising homestead act as to lands placed in grazing dis- | and can not by any just rule of interpretation be extended to terri- 





vided for in this bill, Witnesses appearing before the sub tory which the new Government might afterwards obtain from 
ttee in Wyoming testified that in their judgment a great deal | nation 











ised land in the State of Wyoming would be appropriated unde1 This brings us to examine by he Const 
10-ncre stock raising homestead act. The land situated in Wyoming | the present Federal Governmen nd t a 
not such that you could stabilize it on a grazing basis Accord powers, is authorized to acquire original li 8 
the State of Wyoming was left out of the bill.” Zut the omis- | of the United States, and what powers it may exercise therein over t 
is only from Title II, which deals with unappropriated, unreserved | person or property of a citizen of the United States, wh ¢ remains 
inds. In Title III, relating to national forests, Wyoming and | a Territory and until it shall be admitted as one of the States of 
ington are included with the other nine Western States.) ! > * * and if a new Stat s admitted, it needs no further 
that the foregoing testimony and comments in the committee hear- ion by Congress, because the Constitution itself defines the rela 
¢ reflect the actual facts of history, and the true established relations tive rights and powers and duties of the State, and the citizens of t 
en the Federal Government and the States, is the essence of the State, and the Federal Government . ’ 7 Whatever it yu 


st of the West. If further confirmation were necded, it is found | it acquires for tl benefit of the people of the several States w 
bundance in the case of Scott +. Sandford (60 U. S. Sup. Ct. | created it. It is their trustee acting for them 
393), decided in December, 1856—a quarter of a century after } the Territory becomes a part of the United States, the Federal Govern 
e time—1S830—when, as Mr. Chapman asserted above in his testi ment enters into possession in t haracter impressed on it by t 
“From that time on the theory was that these public lands who created it 





ld be held in trust for the Nation.” Mr. Justice Campbell in his filed concurring opinion said 
the opinion of the court in that case Chief Justice Taney said These sovereign and independent Stat ing united as a confed 
ie “peculiar character of the Government of the United States,” | eration, by various public acts « f cessie became jointly interested in 
6U years under way: | territory, and concerned to dispose f and make all needful rules and 
Certain specified powers, enumerated in the Constitution, have been regulations respecting it It is a « Insion not open to discussion in 


i . 
red upon it; and neither the legislative, executive, nor Judicial | this court ‘that there was no Territory within the ori nal 1 ed 


partments of the Government can lawfully exercise any authority | States, that was claimed by them in any other right th: that of son 
nd the limits marked out by the Constitution. | of the Confederate States.’ (Mareourt v, Gaillord, 12 Wh. 523.) ‘1 
It will be remembered that, from the commencement of the | question whether the vacant lands within the United States,’ ys Chief 
Reve lutionary War, serious difficulties existed between the States in Justice Marshall, ‘became joint property, or belonged to thi ‘ rate 
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Stat wis a momentous question which threatened to shake the Ameri- | they had delegated. 
Confederacy to its foundations. This important and dangerous | 
question has been compromised, and the compromise is not now to be 
‘ ted Neither in the deeds of cession of the States, nor in this | 
impact, was a sovereign power for Congress to govern the Territories 
‘ Congress retained power by this act, ‘to dispose of and to 
ke rules and regulations respecting the public domain,” * * *® 
{ look in yain among the discussions of the time, for the assertion 
if a supreme sovereignty for Congress for the Territory then belonging 
t United States, or that they might thereafter acquire. I seek in 
in for an annuneiation that a consolidated power had been inaugu- 
' v hos ibject comprehended an empire, and which had no 
tricition but the diseretion of Congress This disturbing element of 
the Union entirely escaped the apprehensive previsions of Samuel 
Ad George Clinton, Luther Martin, and Patrick Henry and, in 
resp dangers from power vested in a central government over 
di ettlements. colonies, or Provinces, their instincts were always 
ve 


* Not a word escaped them to warn their countrymen that here was a 
power to threaten the landmarks of this federative Union and with them 


the sufeguards of popular and constitutional liberty; or that under this 
irticle there might be introduced on our soil a single government over 

vast extent of country a government foreign to the persons over 
vhon it might be exercised and capable of binding those not represented 


authorize these 
enormous pretensions, nothing in the expositions of the friends of the 
nothing of alarm by its opponents— 
expressions which have since been developed as prophecies. Every por- 
of the United then with a munictpal govern- 
ment, which this Constitution was not designed to supersede, but merely 
to modify as to its conditions 
“The compacts of cession by 


by statutes in all cases whatever, I tind nothing to 


Constitution, in the expressions 


tion States was provided 


North Carolina and Georgia are subse- 
quent to the Constitution. They adopt the ordinance of 1787. * * * 
“The refusal of a power to Congress to legislate in one place seems 


to justify the seizure of the same power when another place for its 
exercise is found. This proceeds from a radical error, which lies at the 
foundation of much of this discussion. It is that the Federal Govern 
ment may lawfully do whatever is not directly prohibited by the Con- 
stitution This would have been a fundamental error, even if no 
amendments to the Constitution had been made, But the final expres- 
ion of the will of the people of the States in the tenth amendment 
is that the powers of the Federal Government are limited to the grants 
of the Constitution . ° ° 
These constitutions (of the territory within the original limits of 
e United States) were framed by the concurrence of the States making 
the cessions and Congress and were tendered to immigrants who might 
be attracted to the vacant territory rhe legislative powers of the 
ficers of this Government were limited to the selection of laws from 
States, and provision was made for the introduction of popular insti- 
t ns and their emancipation from Federal control whenever a suitable 
| i occurred (statehood being the outside limit of time for this 
aot ' 

the Constitution permits Congress to dispose of and to make all 
s and regulations pecting the Territory or other property 
I x to the United States. © * * Could it have been the pur 
Washington and h llustrious associat by the use of am- 
tivocal, and ex ive words, such as ‘ rules,’ ‘ rezulations,’ 
y. to reestablish in the Constitution of their country that fort 
i been prost imid the toiis and with the sufferings and 

= ¢ ws € 3 f war? 
hese wi s to be understood * * ® s George TIT would 
jerstood the r we tft look for the interpretation to 
I ii y or Sar 1 Ad s, t leffersoy 1 Jay, and Dickinson ; 
i nklir rt Han ) ) i s early manhood was 
ymt ge Britis! nstructions of such w Is? We know 
sol r co r s of 1780 ont l 1 that the new 
= rrr ] ler t comme ndat on v ? t ? ive the same 
s gnty f i nd inde dence the old That 
lutior ces Lo ' ‘ din ‘ th Siates, ob 
same | principle That t Union of the Constitution 
rt n formed of equal § s; and that ws s, when admitted, 
‘ er this Ur . . ° I nother union been proposed 
pointed manner’ It vo l have e ntered not only ‘strong’ 
ful opposition The disuni ety Gj t Britain and her 
& oF nated ir he ntinathy f tl tier ft ‘rules and regula 
vy a remote power respecting tl nternal policy In 
Constitution this fact was ever present In the minds of its 
people w ( issured vt I s trusted statesmen 
sd Es Federal G limited to certain 
‘ ! t } rn ill met « of tt Rep blic,’ and 
b ) authorities f 1 distinct portions of 
ae I within their respective spheres to the general 
the x i rity is subject to them within its own 
~ his did t ent he Under the lead of Hancock 
: S el A s, of Patrick Henry and George Mason, they demanded 
au I l iration that no more power was to be exercised than 
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And the ninth and tenth amendments to the Con 
stitution were designed to include the reserved rights of the States and 
the people, with all the sanctions of that Instrument, and to bind the 
authorities, State and Federal, by the judicial oath it prescribes, to their 
recognition and observance. Is it probable, therefore, that the supreme 
and irresponsible power, which is now claimed for Congress over bound 
less territories, the use of which can not fail to react upon the political 
of the States, its subversion, was ever within the contem 
plation of the statesmen who conducted the counsels of the people in 
the formation of this Constitution? 

“ The ‘that Congress can not 
jurisdiction, or eminent domain within 
State or clsewhere, beyond what has been delegated!’ 


system to 


exercise municipal 
the limits of a 
7 8 ® ‘bat a 
constitutional prohibition is not requisite to ascertain a limitation upon 


the authority of the several departments of the Federal Government 
. * * 


have said 


sovereignty, 


courts 


We have seen, Congress does not dispose of or make rules and 
regulations respecting domain belonging to themselves but belonging to 
the United States. These conferred on their mandatory, Congress, au 
thority to dispose of the territory which belong to them in common: and 
to accomplish that object beneficially and effectually they gave an au 
thority to make suitable rules and regulations respecting it. When the 
power of disposition (of it) is fulfilled, the authority to make rules and 
regulations terminates, for it attaches only upon territory ‘ belonging to 
the United States.’ 

“And this principle follows from the structure of the respective gov- 
ernments, State and Federal, and their reciprocal relations. They are 
definite agents and trustees of the people of the several States * * * 
they are, respectively, the depositories of such powers of legislation 
as the people are willing to surrender, and their duty is to cooperate 
with the several jurisdictions to maintain the rights of the same citi 
zens under both governments unimpaired. * * * The distinguish 
ing features of their system consist of the exclusion of the Federal 
Government from the local and internal concerns of and in the estab 
lishment of an independent internal government within the States.” 

These decisions bring us up to the time of Wyoming's admission as 4 
State, and to the final question— 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE CASK OF WYOMING 
This: On March 3, 1891, after eight months of statehood “on an 
equal footing with the original States in all respects whatever,” and 


not having within its borders any part of the lands included in said 
Northwest Territory, or any part of any other lands “ belonging to the 
United States,” save and excepting only the Yellowstone National Park 
Wyoming found itself confronted with an act of Congress for the 
“creation of national forests,” section 24 of which act reads as follows 
“That the President of the United States may from time to time 

apart and reserve, in any State Territory having public land 
bearing forests, in part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value 
not, as public reservations, and the President shall, by public proclama 


set or 
any 


or 


tion, declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits 
thereof.” 

This was followed by the act of June 4, 1897, in which it is 
provided ; 

“* * * To remove any doubt which nmmy exist pertaining to the 
authority of the President thereunto (in regard to the national for 
ests), the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
empowered to revoke, modify, or suspend any and all such Executive 
orders and proclamations, or any part thereof, from time to time, as 
he shall deem best for the public interests. * * *® 

“The President is hereby authorized at any time to modify any 
Executive order that has been made or may hereafter be made estal 
lishing any forest reserve and by any such modification reduce the are 


or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or nray vacate altogethe 


any order creating such reserve,” 

This was followed, on March 4, 1907, by an act of Congress, in which 
it was provided 

‘Hereafter no forest reserve shall be created, nor shall any addi 
tions be made to one heretofore created within the limits of the States 
of Oregon, Washington, Idabo, Montana, Colorado, or Wyoming, ex 
by act of Congress.” 

Thus, having unconstitutionally voted to the President an uncon 
stitutional power, Congress now takes from the President that power 
and unconstitutionally arrogates it unto itself. 


Well, indeed, might Lord Bryce point out, as he did in his 2 America 
Commonwealth, 711: 


* Congress has been the branch of government with the largest facil 
ties for usurping the powers of the other branches, and probably wit 
the most disposition to do so. Congress has constantly tried to encroac! 
both on the Executive and on the States, sometimes like a wild bul 
driven into a corral, dashing itself against the imprisoning walls o 
the Constitution.” 

If the stately minister from the Court of St. James finds the fore 
going language essential to a proper criticism, certainly we of Wyoming 
inay well be pardoned if we yield to the temptation to indulge, to the 


extent of our ability, “in thoughts that breathe and words that burn 
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we speak In sorrow, rather than in anger, not so much imveigh- 
wrongs we have suffered, as urging the undoing of the 


But 
ng against 


wrongs 


All the evils of which we complain and against which we protest 
had their inception in the foregoing enactments. Instead of fulfilling 
he object of those trusts created by the treaties, Constitution, cessions, 


and compacts, by transferring all remaining public lands to the respec- 
tive States, it has since been voted by the agents of the people, in 


ngress assembled, to permanently reserve and forever bar from set- 
ement lands aggregating 250,000,000 acres, 97 per cent of which area 
Wyoming and the other 10 public-land States; and the Secretary of 


nterior is now recommending, and there is now pending a Dill 
the permanent withholding and placing under a rental and fee 
system 200,000,000 acres more, abolishing the free range, and to 


al or make inapplicable the 640-acre stock-raising homestead law, 
before the 11 public-land States the question “ whether, 
nly the areas heretofore reserved, but a total of 450,000,000 acres 
present area of these 11 public-land States, is never to be set 
tled, never to pass to private ownership or to be made taxable, but is 
forever remain under the Federal Government as a perpetual land 


nuts 


the 


what is Wyoming’s peculiar share in this monstrous proposi 
By the kindness of your Secretary I am able to here state, 
ling to estimates on file in the Department of Commerce, Bureau 


the Census, Washington, “the total value of exempt property (real) 





| improvements in Wyoming for 1922, distributed as follows: 
Stat property — siecle i lia , 500 
( { nd municipal property... 5, 328 
ernl property otttiniaimmgriens , 670 
| property — satcbaacin enctticintiganimatmeanaiaiiy ~ i1Zz2 
hes and parsonages a ee i», 642 
haritable institutions___.—— , 000 
teries ahd " i - “ ieredinieesahen didimaaadl $29, 628 

her private (Young Men’s Christian Association, 

sivation ATEN, 6G }uncccnnana Ganidiaidainbata dntaledies 562 


reservations. —-. = si ae acta ae 
ion projeets, other than Federal; irrigation dis- 





ts . 312 
Det CIRCE) uate ncn mtntintidenition , 791 
Total —_-. sinialillealicd uiblieeiaels saetlniPasksts cb tateinetiiindstdiaiitudhasn a Cae ee 
F 
( Estimates of wealth are compiled by this bureau every 10 years 
part of the decennial census of wealth, private debt, and taxation, 
he next estimates will relate to the year 1932.” 
means that our sovereign State of Wyoming is limited to the 
xition of real property and improvements aggregating $263,216,000, 
inst property forever untaxable amounting to $326,550,000, the 
f exempt to taxed property being 124.5 per cent, twice that 
next highest State. 
d the last issue of the Inland Oil Index, on January 14, 1927, 
ins the following: 
‘MORE WITHDRAWALS FROM WASHINGTON 
S ‘Associated Press dispatches under date of January 10 state that 
Department of the Interior, in Washington, during the last year 


withdrawn from private enterprise 56,993,778 acres of the public 
n. These withdrawals include reserves for helium, potash, phos- 


coal, and petroleum. ‘The largest withdrawals in New Mexico 
13,354,000 acres, including 7,418,437 afres of potash. In Wy 
ipproximately 6,000,000 acres were withdrawn. If these with 
ils continue by the Federal Government at the rate they have 
for the last several years, it will not be long until such States as 
ing, Colorado, and other Commonwealths in the Rocky Mountain 


ns will not have any public domain left.” 
will add 6,000,000 acres of Wyoming's land to the tax-exempt 
landlord domain within our borders to be withheld forever out 
it which to statehood made absolutely 
More than half of our acreage will be irrevocably gone 
t possible that 37 sister States of the 11 public-land States will 
it this to To them 
t 


Wyoming’s admission our 


condition continue? we address this, 


nee this paper was written the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 
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1, 1927, has brought us the text of your lone Congressman’s address 
that date to the other 434 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives on this subject. 
Permit me to append, as a fitting conclusion to this paper, the clos- 
paragraph of that address: 
‘Let us complete the American system of local government over 
lo things, stop centralization in Washington, eliminate bureau 


government, relieve the people generally of costly national 
rfect the sovereignty of the public-land States, so that in deed and 
truth we will be on equal terms with the original and all the other 
We ask no more than they have had. We ask the status of 
States of a Union, not provinces of a central power. We ask 
lity and full sovereignty. We plead that the plan of the American 
Union be completed; that the process of building ‘ independent, 
eign republican States’ be perfected; and that thereby our citizens 


have equal rights, immunities, and advantages with the citizens of the 
ther St 


States, 


Bover 


ates,” 


machinery, | 
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FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control] and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, on yesterday ceriain 
tinguished Senators from several of the Eastern States charged 
in connection with the pending agricultural relief bill that its 
effect is merely to afford special consideration to the farmers 
of the West and South at the expense of the remaining popula 
tion of the country. If our urban population were not also to 
become beneficiaries of this proposed legislation—which they 
ultimately will—is there not ample precedent for special lewis- 
lative favors to be found in connection with the manufxa 
ing industry? The plight of the farmer is due to the develop 
ment of cooperation of and within the industries and occupa- 
tions employing the populations in our urban centers. Such 
cooperation, which has been not infrequently aided by legista 
tion, has been for the purpose of the elimination of competi 
tion to the end of assuring profits and satisfactory wages 
Unfortunately the farmer has generally developed in his behalf 
no corresponding offensive. He is the victim unrestricted 
competition, not only at home but also abroad, wherever simi- 
lar crops are produced. 

The United States Steel Corporation is among the outstand 
ing examples of the result of urbanite cooperation aided |) 
legislation for the elimination of competition and the insm 


clis- 


tur- 


ol 


ance of profit. It is so overtowering in its proportions that 
every other stecl enterprise in the country is compelled, lx 
cause of certain ruinous discrimination, to which it would be 


subjected otherwise, to assume the role of a 100 per cent cooy- 
erator with this giant. As a consequence, the United States 
Steel Corporation is the arbiter of prices of steel in this conn- 
try and is the beneficiary of such legislation as to enable it to 
thwart any outside competition, even though the Steel Cor- 
poration’s prices should be so high that outside steel interests 
by 


might ship in their products, pay the tariff thereon fixed 
Congress, and yet make a profit. In short, through its own 
prowess it controls its competitors in the domestic market, 


while, by grace of Congress, it may inyoke the power of the 
United States—through the President—for protection from 
eign competition, real or threatened. Thus, under the tariff 
law as now existing, after formal complaint has been filed with 
the United States Tariff Commission, the President may, in his 
discretion, under a favorable report, increase the already ex 
cessive tariff rates upon the products of the Steel 
tion by 50 per cent, based upon the valuation of the products 
in the importing country. If this is not high enough, th« 
may be increased 50 per cent above the price of such preducts 
in this country. And if that is not sufficient, then the Pres 
dent may terminate such threatened competition by excluding 
such products from the right of importation; and such decision 
is final, not being subject to review. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert 


Corpora 


rates 


in the Rec- 


| onp section 315 (a) and (b) and section 316 (a), (b), (e), (d), 
and (e) of the tariff act of 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Vithout objection, it i 
ordered. 

The sections are as follows: 

Sec. 315 (2) That in order to reguiate the foreign commerce f tl 
United States and to put into force and effect the policy of the Con 
gress by this act intended, whenever the President, upon investiga 
tion of the differences in costs of production of articles wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the United States and of like or 
similar articles wholly or in part the growth or product of competing 
foreign countries, shall find it thereby shown that the duties fixed In 
this act do not equalize the said differences in costs of production 
in the United States and the principal competing country he ball, 
by such investigation, ascertain said differences and determine and 
proclaim the changes in ciassifications or increases or decrease i 
any rate of duty provided in this act shown by said ascertained 
differences in such costs of production necessary to equalize the san 
Thirty days after the date of such proclamation or proclamations 
such changes in classification shall take effect, and such increased or 
decreased duties shall be levied, collected, and paid on such articles 
when imported from any foreign country into the United States 
into any of its possessions (except the Vhilippine Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila): Provided, That the 
total increase or decrease of such rates of duty shall not exeeed 50 
per cent of the rates specified in Title I of this act, or in any amend 
atory act. 

(b) That itn order to regulate the foreign commerce of the United 
States and to put into force and effect the policy of the Congr 
this act intended, whenever the President, upon investigation of the 


differences in costs of production of articles provided for in Title I of 





3 


and 


f 
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t, wholly o part the growth or product of the United States | 
or similar articles wholly or in part the growth or product | 
foreign shall find it thereby shown that the 
yrescribed in this act do not equalize said differences, and shall 
th that the said differences in costs of pro- 
and principal competing country can 


r tn 
of likes 
competing countries, 
shown 
stat 


| if by 


t'nited ‘S the 
by proceeding under the provisions of subdivision (a) 
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to they apply, in such detail may 
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methods 
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or 


acts 


sale 


unfair 
in their 
the effect 
) an industry, 
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nited 
sident 
law, 
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United 


agent 


and 
States, or 

of 
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States 
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per cent of the value of such articles as defined in section 402 of Title 
IV of this act, which will offset such method act, and which is 
hereby imposed upon articles imported in violation of this act, or, ip 
what he shall be satisfied and find are extreme cases of unfair methods 
or acts as aforesaid, he shall direct that such articles as he shall deem 
the interests of the United States shall require, imported by any person 
violating the provisions of this act, shall be excluded from entry into 
the United States, and upon information of such action by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, through the proper officers. 


or 


| assess such additional duties or refuse such entry; and that the deci- 
| sion of the 


President shall be conclusive. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, these extraordinary advan 
tages and powers are granted to the United States Steel Corpora 
tion and other pig-iron producers for use, as is demonstrated by 
the facts set forth in a telegram which I received last evening 
from one of my constituents. It runs, in part, as follows: 


The antidumping law on steel products now involving the shipment 
of 20 shiploads of German steel through the New York harbor in 
volves more special legislation and special favors to the steel industry 
than is contemplated in the entire McNary-Haugen Dill. 


it is a peculiar coincidence indeed, as the vote on the pend 
ing agricultural bill is approaching, and Senators from manu 
facturing centers are protesting against the special advantages 
which it is claimed the bill proposes for those engaged in agri 
culture, that the steel corporation and other iron producers 
of the country are invoking the protection of the so-called anti 
dumping section of the tariff law, as evidenced in the February 
10th issue of the Duily Metal Trade (New York City) which 
earries the information that 20 ships from Germany, contain 
ing some 100,000 tons of pig iron, are being prevented from 
discharging their cargoes at the port of New York, pending an 
investigation by the Government—undoubtedly, due to the filing 
of complaints with the United States Tariff Commission. 

Moreover, it has been learned from the office of the Tariff 
Commission that a report and recommendation, undoubtedly 
as a result of such complaints, has been made to the President, 
which, under the circumstunces, can not be made public at 
this time. 

Mr. President, what interests in this particular case are the 
beneficiaries of the possible exercise of these extraordinary 
powers? Is it an industry that has been traversing, as in the 
case of agriculture, the valley of the shadow of bitter financial 
depression? No, Mr. President, it is the great United States 
Steel Corporation and its 27 subsidiaries, together with the 
smaller steel and iron producers that are allowed by its grace 
to also exist and prosper, constituting one of the most pros 
perous, if not the most prosperous, industry in the country. 

Thus, consider the following facts concerning the Steel Cor 
poration taken from the Standard Corporation records of 
January 27, 1927: 


As the leading producer of tron and steel in the world this corpora- 
tion has the distinction of being the largest industrial organization in 
existence in point of capitalization and total capital employed. Its 
growth in the last 25 years, measured in terms of production, has been 
remarkable. © * |* 

Its annual capacity of 
In the same 


increased from 9,450,000 to 


pig iron production is now 18,940,000 tons 
period its yeurly output of steel ingots and castings 

22,750,000 tons, and that of finished prod 
ucts from to 16,252,000 tons. Production of 
cement has gone up from 500,000 to 16,500,000 tons. 

‘through ‘J principal subsidiaries and 165 underlying 
the corporation, in addition to and steel, produces coal, 
coke, ore, oil, and timber; in fact, nearly every essential raw material 
Its railroad 3,800 miles of tracks and it has 
a large fleet of steamships and engaged in transportation on 
ihe Lakes, inland waterways, and in the overseas trade. 

” * ” * 
December the common stock, which had practically no 
hack of it at the formation of the corporation, had a book value 
of about $280 for each of the 5,083,025 shares outstation: The profit 
and alone on that date amounted to $521,863,109, while 
current assets exceeded current liabilities by $436,087,042. * * * 

Earnings for the 10-year period ended 1926 averaged $15.21 
on the common steck. For the same period, common dividends actually 
declared, including extras, averaged $7.8514 per share. 

or the year ended December 81, 1926, earnings were equal to $17.98 
m the common stock, compared with $12.86 in 1925 and $11.77 in 1924. 
On the stock as it will be increased by the 40 per cent stock dividend 
earnings in 1926 were equal to $12.84 a share. 

On April 27, 1926, the common stock was placed on a “ regular” 7 
per cent This did not alter the annual sum being received by 
the stockholders, as the corporation had regularly paid $7 a share on 
its common stock since the last quarter of 1923, although $2 of that 
amount was designated as “extra” dividend, 
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ty action of the directors December 16, 1926, subject to the formality 
of stockholders’ approval at the April, 1927, annual meeting, the 
corporation for the first time will distribute to stockholders, through 
additional shares, some of the accumulated earnings reinvested in the 
By a 40 per cent stock dividend the common stock outstand- 
ing will increased from $508,302,500, at which it has stood ever 
since organization, to $711,623,500. Thus, the junior issue will be 
hroueht to approximately double the amount of the preferred, of which 
»81,000 has been outstanding since 1903, 


1927 


prope rty 
be 


Some three years after the United States Steel Corporation 
was organized, that is, in 1904, the common stock was quoted 
ow as $8.38 per share. On February 8, 1927, it was quoted 

at $157.38. According to Moody’s “Industrials” for 1926, the 
total dividends on the common stock of the Steel Corporation 
m April 1, 1901, to December 31, 1925, were 12414 per cent, or 
average of about 5 per cent for that period. The present 
rite of dividend is 7 per cent, while the preferred has always 
17 per cent. In addition, last December, just before Christ 


the directors of the corporation announced the cutting of 
melon, that is, a 40 per cent stock dividend to the holders of 
mon stock, which by no means exhausted the surplus, as 
that will amount to some $300,000.000 after this dividend. In 


1925 the net income of the Steel Corporation was $90,602,653. 
Its net income for 1926 was $116,584,000, or some $26,000,000 
more than in the previous year. In short, the 1926 net earnings 
mounted to nearly $18 per share of common stock, as against 


S1Y 85 for 1925. 

In spite of this prosperity there is evidently an intent to | 
compel the publie to keep on paying high prices for iron and 
steel. They even begrudge the importation of a few hundred 


thousand tons of pig iron lest 
whieh would seem to be an unjustified fear. Even con- 
servative a paper as the New York Journal of Commerce, under 
of January 31, 1927, observes: 


sO 


aate 
In an industry 60 large as the iron and steel industry in this 
ountry it is very difficult to show that German importations have 
the domestic market. 


Naturally, if the German importations have not hurt the iron 

| steel industry, the only object of this protest on the part 
of the Steel Corporation is to keep up prices so as to maintain 
dividends. On the other hand, if German importations do 
seriously affect the iron and steel industry of the country, then 
this is merely another step on the part of the iron and steel 
interests for further eliminating competition to the detriment 
of farmers whose bankruptcies have increased from 22,462 in 
22 to 44,236 in 1925. 


Why, Mr. President, the net earnings of the Steel Corpora- 


for two years would nearly equal the amount of the 

rotating fund which the pending bill authorizes in aid of 
ugriculture. 

in 1919 and 1920, 52 railroads, practically without credit, | 


re loaned by the Government $301,000,000, and still they are 
e with a bill now asking for ultimate cancellation of that 
adevit, 


‘ i ‘ a4 
‘lr. President, it is because of what Congress has done for | 
other industries of this country that agriculture has no 


hesitation 
extremity. 


to Cong 


in demanding consideration at this time—in its 
The farmer has no apologies to make for his appeal 
ress, and in view of what our tariff is doing for such 
industries as the Steel Corporation, it is indeed with poor grace 
hat Senators from the eastern manufacturing States complain 
what is now proposed for agriculture. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLEAsE in the chair). 
ue of the Senator from Nebraska has expired. 


‘The 


Mr. HOWELL. I have 15 minutes on the amendment, have 
I not, Mr. President? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 


braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. HOWELL. I understand that my time has expired. 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is advised that the Senator has 15 minutes on the Moses 


mendiment, 
Mr. HOWELL. That is what I understood. 
Mr. MCNARY. Mr. President, I should like to see the 
om Nebraska have ample time, but I inguire if that is the con- | 
ruction the present occupant of the chair places upon the | 


unimous agreement? 
That is the construction which 


Senator 


f 
} 


rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. 
e Chair is informed has been placed upon such agreements | 
etofore. 
Mr. McNARY. I think it is quite important that we should 
have a construction of the terms of the agreement. It was the 
itention of the author, at least, inasmuch as a Lumber of 
ors wished to address the Senate, that the limitation of 


} 


Sena 


it may affect their dividends, | 
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{1 debate should be 15 minutes on the bill and all amendments 
offered thereto, including the substitute. If the agreement is 
going to be construed to the effect that 15 minutes may be 
allowed on the bill and 15 minutes on all amendments, one Sen- 
ator may occupy all the time between now and 3 o'clock. 

Mr. LENROOT. He could only occupy 30 minutes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. He could occupy another 
minutes on the next amendment which might be offered. 

Mr. McNARY. That is it exactly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was informed that 
the 15 minutes which the Senator has used should be 


30 


charged 


to the Moses amendment and that the Senator still bas i5 
minutes on the bill itself. The Chair is not ruling on the ques 
tion, but that is the information which the Chair received 
Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, the construction to be placed 
on the agreement is quite important. That construction of the 
| ununimous-consent agreement by the present occupant of the 


chair would nullify the purpose the author of the agreement had 
in mind. The idea was to give opportunity for free expression 
here by all Senators, each one to be limited to 15 minutes on the 


measure now the unfinished business and on all amendments, 
| ineluding the substitute. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Scnator request the 


present occupant of the chair to rule? 

Mr. McNARY. I think it is a highly important matter, and 
I should be glad to have a ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the present occupant of 
the chair holds that under the unanimous-consent t 
each Senator is limited to 15 minutes of debate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I say a word with t 


agreemen 


he per- 
| mission of the Senator having the floor? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator if he 
wishes me to do so. 
Mr. BRUCE. I merely wish to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Oregon; that is all, and then I will have nothing 


more to say. It seems to me that he ought to have the unani- 
mous-consent agreement extended until 4 o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon, because a number of us who are opposed to this bill 
have had no opportunity to express ourselves at all. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, I can not speak for the unanimous- 
consent agreement, which by its nature comprises the thought, 
judgment, and action of the Members of this body. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that yesterday I was on the floor from 1 o'clock until 
5 and every Senator was allowed 15 minutes upon the bill and 
15 minutes upon the amendment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair noticed yesterday 


afternoon that some Senators asked for an extension of time, 
which was granted. Does the Senator from Nebraska ask for 
that? 

Mr. HOWELL. If I am not entitled to the floor, I will not 


ask for an extension of the time. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska has read a telegram from some person in Iowa stating 


that there are now 20 ships tied up in New York Harbor be 


cause their cargo consists of German steel, which is not per 
mitted to be landed. 

I have just made inquiry of the customs division as to the 
facts about that matter.. I am advised by the chief of the 
customs division, Mr. Camp, that so far as he knows there is 


not a single ship tied up in New York Harbor on that account 
and that he believes he would be instantly advised if there 
a single ship held there under those circumstances. 

I am further advised that under the antidumping provisions 
of the law there is no authority to impose an embargo at any 
time and that no embargo has been attempted; that the effect 
of the antidumping clause is to create an additional duty equal 
to the amount by which the foreign manufacturer who dumps 
his product here is underselling the foreign market; that if 
optional with any importer to sell here at any time at any price, 
subject to the payment of that duty. 


were 


I am further advised that the statement which I understood 
the Senator to make regarding a report on steel produ by 
the Tariff Commission is not correct, because the Tariff Com- 
mission, I am told by its chairman, has never since its organi 
zation made any report on any product of steel. 

Mr. HOWELL. Has it not done so on pig iron? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am advised that it has 


a report on pig iron, and the only product to which the anti- 
dumping provisions have been applied is pig iron. Th 
tor’s statements us to the profits of the Steel Corporation fr« 
the application of clauses can not be correct, because the 
Steel Corporation is not a seller of pig iron, but, on the contrar; 
has been ever since its organization a purchaser of pig iron; an 
the cheaper it can get its pig iron the better it is for the 
Corporation. So that the application of these cla 
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no effect on that or any other steel manufacturer that has to 
buy its pig iron. 

Vir. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOWKLL. Mr. President, I ask the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Montana to make a short statement. It will take 
just a moment, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska - 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, yesterday, February 10, the 
Metal Trade, New York, contained an item to the effect that 20 
hips from Germany, carrying 100,000 tons of pig iron, are 
being detained in New York Harbor pending an investigation 
by the Government in connection with the antidumping pro- 
visions of the tariff act. We called up the Tariff Commission 
this morning and asked if a complaint had been made, and it 
ix our understanding that it has, and that they have made a 
finding, and the. finding is in the hands of the President. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Nobody in the Tariff Commis- 
ion or any other department of the Government has any au- 
thority to detain any ship on that account, 

Mr. HOWELL. But they can refuse to unload them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Government does not un- 
load them 

Mir. HOWELL. They can refuse to allow them to be un- 
loaded 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, the Senator from 


the very great sum that would be exacted of them that the act 

| 

| 
Tennessee [Mr. McKe.iar] has sent to the desk and asked to | 

| 

| 


is constitutional when I am convinced, quite contrary to my 
hope, that it is not. The regret with which I voted against a 
measure substantially like that now before the Senate at the 
last session will be intensified if I am forced now to act likewise, 
from the fact that the disparity between the prices of farm 
products and those of other commodities, instead of disap- 
pearing, as it was represented in some quarters would be the 
case, has, during the past year, increased alarmingly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Montana a question, if I may, or make a statement in 
reference to the amendment suggested. 

I prepared and bad printed the amendment of which the Sen- 
ator from Montata speaks, and at the time I intended to offer 
it; but since that time, upon mature deliberation and careful 
consideration and discussion of the matter, I have concluded to 
offer a different amendment, as follows: 

On page 9, line 4, insert the following in reference to the 
putting on or stopping of the equalization fee, namely: 
and until the board shall become satisfied that a majority of the 
producers of such commodity favor such action, 


If the Senator will permit me to say it in his time, I am 
inclined to think that we should give the commission the au- 
thority to put the equalization fee upon all products alike, but 
provide that the fee should not be put upon any product until 
the commission had found that a majority were in favor of 
putting on the fee. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I have the opportunity of 
asking the Senator from Tennessee where his amendment is 
proposed to be inserted? 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 9, line 4. I am speaking in the 
time of the Senator from Montana, by his consent. I do not 
want to take my time at this moment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, my remarks on the McNary- 
Haugen bill are going to be very brief. As the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry said 
the other day, this bill has been so thoroughly discussed that 
there is not much left to say about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STEWART. If it is not taken out of my time. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. It will be taken out of the Senator’s time. 

Mr. STEWART. The economic phases of the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have been exhaustively and thoroughly and intelligently 
discussed. The constitutional phases of the bill, also, have 
: . - | been discussed in a very masterly way. One of the greatest 

The purport of the aufendment of the Senator from Ten- | cyeeches ever made in this Chamber on a constitutional question 
essee is that the equalization fee shall not be exacted with | wa, made by that distinguished statesman, Albert B. Cummins, 
‘spect to cotton for a period of two years; and the effect of | late Senator from Iowa, last June on the constitutionality of 
y proposed amendment would be that no equalization fee | ¢nis pill. That speech is to be found on pages 11624 to 11631 
vhatever should be exacted for a period of two years. of the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp for the first session of the Sixty- 

Mr. MAYFIELD. On any commodity? : ninth Congress. 

Mr. W ALSH of Montana. On any commodity. ' : Mr. President, no one has even attempted to answer the argu- 

I have indicated to the chairman of the Committee on Agri- | ments set forth there by that distinguished statesman. I have 

and Forestry, in charge of the bill, that if it should be | the greatest respect for the keenness of mind and sincerity of 
ded by postponing for a period of two years the payment purpose of the great statesmen here who can not find them- 
} quatization fee, not on cotton aione, as has been pro- | selves convinced of the constitutionality of this bill; but, Mr. 
ut on all products subject to the operation of the bill, | president, even on the Supreme Court we have divided opin- 
te for it ions, and so in this I am sure that the majority of the Sena- 
nges in the bill by reason of which it differs from the | tors disagree with those to whom I have referred and believe 
ft voted on at the last session do not obviate the | that the bill is constitutional. 
nal objections urged by me at that time, nor would | In addition to the speech of the late distinguished Senator 
appear if an amendment such as that suggested should | from Iowa I wish to refer to the report of the Committee on 
ted. Iam unable to distinguish, however, in character | Agriculture and Forestry on the McNary-Haugen bill. I think 
the expenditure of money from the Public Treasury | that report is a masterpiece; and while we are talking about 
purposes of this bill and the expenditure annually au- | constitutional questions, Mr. President, it might be well to re- 
for the general activities of the Department of Agri- | member that the distinguished statesman who is the chairman 
and possibly other departments of the Government. | of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry—I refer to the 
» precedent thus established, and the course of Congress | Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]—was once a member of 
bserved, I should feel quite justified in voting for the | the Supreme Court of Oregon, and was dean of a law school; 
like bills making appropriations for the Department of | and I think most of us are willing to concede that when it 
ture, it were impossible to assail it in the courts. comes to speaking on constitutional matters the brief that he 
d myself unable to sanction a bill which, if it became a | has set forth in this report speaks for itself, and should be 
| were put into execution, would require the payment of | convincing. 
i fees by the farmers of Montana to an amount that Mr. President, the people of Iowa have studied this bill for 
aggregate as much as $5,000,000, every dollar of which | a number of years. They are convinced not only that it is 
uld probably be lost to them if the act should be held to be | economically sound but that it is constitutional. Not only the 
nstitutional, as | was constrained, after careful study, to | farmers of the State of Iowa are whole-heartedly behind the 
ve it must be. If, however, the payment of the fee should | MeNary-Haugen bill but the chambers of commerce, the busi- 
ferred as is proposed in the case of cotton, the validity of | ness organizations, the bankers, and the Iowa State Legisla- 
law would meantime have been determined by the courts. | ture have all unanimously indorsed the McNary-Haugen bill. 
am unwilling that the farmers of my State, sorely, desper- Some criticism has been yoiced on the floor to the effect that 
y tried during the past six years, should be forced to wager | western bankers are in favor of this bill, but I say to that, 


have printed an amendment, and has suggested that it would 
he offered, as follows: 

On page 13, line 18, insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no equalization fee on cotton shall be levied for a 
period of two years from the date of the passage of this act. 


On page 13, line 23. after the word “ commodity,” insert the 
following: 
Except that no such fee shall be paid in respect of cotton prior to 


two years from the date of the passage of this act, 


If that amendment shall be offered, Mr. President, I shall 
move to amend it by striking out, in line 2 thereof, the words 
“on cotton,” and in line 6 thereof the words “in respect of 
cotton,” so that it will read: 

That no equalization fee shall be levied for a period of two years 

the date of the passage of this act. 


And 


Except that no such fee shall be paid prior to two years from the 
the passage of this act 


i 














to be their duty to use the funds intrusted to their care for 

e upbuilding of their communities. 

There has been some criticism expressed on this floor to the 

effect that this demand for the McNary-Haugen bill comes 

ouly from the Middle West, and that the distinguished states 
from Meryland [Senator Bruce], whom T personally ad 


‘ as used some eruel language in this Hall toward the 
west tarmers He has accused them of being beegars. He 
said that they have come to Congress asking for the 
\icNary-Haugen bill, and he has said that it is a crack-brained 
come. In reply to that I wish to call the attention of the 
ator from Maryland to the fact that after he had made 
se cruel remarks, these insulting remarks, I got in touch 
th the farm bureau of Maryland to find out how the farmers 
Maryland felt about this matter, and I wish to read their 
I NV. 
vn Se~aTor STEWART: We have reeeived a communication from one 
r members, Mr. Edward H. Sharpe, who is connected with our 
rick County Farm Bureau. He advises of the correspondence he 
id with you with reference to surplus marketing measure known 
he MecNary-Haugen bill Rr + 
We are inclosing herewith a copy of our letters to Senators Breer 
WELLER 
I now read the copy of the letter of the Maryland Farm 
Bureau to Senutor Bruce: 
sR SENATOR Bruce: Inclosed herewith we are transmitting a set 
I resolutions adopted by the Maryland Agricultural Society, the 
rican Farm Bureau Federation, and the vartous organizations affili 
i with this federation These affiliated organizations are 
Avricultural Cerporation of Maryland, 
Maryland State Horticultural Society. 
Maryland State Dairymens Association. 
Marvland Tobaceo Growers Association. 
, furyland Sheep Growers Association. 
' Maryland Crop Improvement Association. 
Maryland Vegetable Growers Association. 
Maryland Bee Keepers Association. 
Maryland Swine Growers Association. 
ntie Coast Poultry Producers Association. 
(nd the various county farm bureaus. 
} vill no very particularly the farmers’ organizations of Mary. 
ive gone on record in supporting a surplus marketing bill, and 
the bill that meets their viewpoint is now before Congres known 


MecNary-Haugen bill. 
Mr. President, I am tired of hearing the criticism in this Hall 


the demand for the McNary-Haugen bill comes only from 
the Middle West. I have just read the plea of 


e farmers of 


rmers who live right under the very shadow of this Capitol, 
iding with Congress to pass the McNary-Haugen bill in order 
the farmers of this Nation may have a square deal. 


Yesterday we heard some comment from the New Hampshire 
nd Connecticut and other New England Senators regarding the 


McNary-Haugen bill, We heard it said that this bill would be 
terrible thing for the farmers and a terrible thing for the 
borers. The farmers and the laborers of this country are 
rticulate, they are uble to speak for themselves. They know 


ir own minds, and I wish to say that the American Federa- 
1 of Labor has unanimously indorsed the McNary-Haugen 
| Every farm organization that ‘has appeared before the 
umittees of this Congress has indorsed the MeNary-Haugen 


If there are any farmers, or any great number of them, who 


opposed to the bill, why have they not appeared before any 
committees and expressed their disapproval? When 

w England weeps for the laborers and the farmers the rest 

the Nation must get 2 good laugh. 

When I listened to the cruel words of the able Senator from 
Maryland and to the hard-hearted remarks of the Senator from 
‘ew Iiampshire I was reminded of the stery of the banker 

ho had a glass eye. A farmer went in to see his banker, who 

ul a glass eye, and asked him fer a loan. The banker said, 
Now, I'll tell you, John, if you can tell me which one of my 
eyes is glass I will make you this loan.” John looked at him 
iiently for a moment and then said, “It’s your right eye.” 
(he banker said, “ That's right; but, John, how could you tell?” 
John replied, “ Why, I thought I detected a gleam of human 


} 
hese 


mpathy in that eye.” {Laughter.] 
Mr. President, the farmers of this Nation have never been 
ectional in their feelings. They always have been loyal! in 


eir support of everything that was for the good of this Nation. 
‘it as years have gone by they have seen a selfish spirit de- 
clop among certain of this Nation. They have seen 
© selfish interests come to Congress and get legislative relief. 
hey inquired why, and they found that these selfish interests 


classes 
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got legislative relief because they organized and expressed their 
wishes and made their demands upon Congress. So the farm 
ers, benefiting from what they had learned of the procedure of 
these other bodies, determined to organize in order to get their 
demands. But as soon as the farmers started to organize and 
make demands, then we saw the hypocritical eyebrows raised 
in horror, and hands raised, and remarks made as to what a 
terrible thing it would be if we should develop bloes in t 
country. 

After the experience of the 
of criticism of that kind. 
they will no longer be 





is 


farmer they a ad la 1 
The tarmers know their right and 
frowned out of those rights 


In this great family of ours which we call the Nation the 
farmer has always played the part of the homely sister. who did 
all the drudgery around the house and wore the second-hand 
clothes, while the good-leoking sisters had good clethes and 
went out to parties. But recently it has appeared that the 


family is much disturbed because a fine-looking fellow has been 


courting the homely sister, and it seems that he has not only 
offered to take her for a buggy ride but to take her for a 
in the Pullman ears. 

There is more involved in the passage or defeat of thx 


McNary-Haugen bill than simply the question of a 
for the farmers. This country has grown and prospered be- 
cause of its political and economic unity. The question involved 
here is whether or we are going to permit 

interests to break down the things that have 

perity and happiness to this Nation by refusing to 
deal to all elements. 


Square deal 


not certain selfish 
brought pDros- 


give a square 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I ask to have read from the clerk’s desk 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will read 

The LeGIsLATIVE CLERK. Beginning on page 17, strike out 
all of paragraph (b) of section 12 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(b) For the pur > of developing continuity of cooperative services, 
including unified terminal marketing facilities and equipmer he 
beard is authorized, upon such terms and conditions and in accordance 
with such regulations as it may prescribe, to make loans out of the 
revolving fund to any cooperative association engaged in the purchase 
storage, sak wv other disposition, or processing of any agricu rai 
commodity, (1) for the purpose of assisting any such association in the 


acquisition, by purchase, construction, or otherwise, of facilities 


used in the storage, processing, or sale of such agri t il commodity 
or (2) for the purpose of furnishing funds to such associations for 
necessary expenditures in Ttederating consolidating, of merging o 
erative associations, or (3) for the purpose of furnishing t 
associatic uis to be used vy it as capital for any ag 
credit rporati eligible for ¢ iving redi yunts » al 
mediate credit ink mn making any such loan the ird m ' 
vid for the payment f such charge, to be determined y i 
from time to ine pon each nit of the commodit hand 
association, as will within period of not more than 20 years i 
the amount of such loan ogether ith interest thereon lhe aggre 
guile amount louned under this subdivision and remaining unpaid 
Shall not exceed at any one time the sum of $25,000,000 

Mr. NEELY Mr. President, the twofold purpose of this 


amendment is, first, by rearrangement to improve the language 


of the bill, and, second, to render its proposed benefits more 
available and more generally useful to certain cooperative con 
cerns 


It is generally admitted that the following essentials of 
successful cooperative marketing associations: 

First. Sufficient facilities primarily to process and warchouse 
the commodities handled 

Seeond. The capacity and right to a 
to avoid competition between or among the associations 

Third. Such eredit facilities as will enable the cooperatives 


to accommodate their membership by 


are 


ther in order 


sociate tog 


utilizing the facilities of 





the intermediate eredit system, thus avoiding the necessity 
inopportunely dumping commodities upon the market 

My amendment is designed to provide all of the fo ng 
essentials to cooperative marketing association 

If adopted, it will be the only portion of the bill designed to 
aid associations which handle products oth than those defined 
in the bill as basie agricultural commodities. To be mor 
specific, the adoption of this amendment will enable the } 
ducers of nonbasic agricultural commodities, sueh as the fruit 
the vegetable, and the buckwheat growers and the dairy farme1 
of West Virginia and every other State in the Union, to s) 
the benetits of the pending measure. 

It may be both surprising and interesting to some of tle 
Senators to know thut the aggregate annual Ine of the aus 
ultural commodities defined as basic in the bill is between I 
und tive billion dullurs, while th iggregate anbual value 
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agricultural commodities not defined as basic is between nine 
and ten billion dollars. 

That the advantages of this legislation ought to be shared by 
the producers of this greater portion of our annual agricultural 
wealth should be so obvious to every Member of the Senate as 
to make superfluous either argument or proof. 

For the information of the Senate I read the following self- 
explanatory indorsements. The first is a telegram from Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., dated February 10, addressed to me, and is 
as follows: 

We the West 

sembled, hereby desire 
effort 

the 
law, 


Virginia State Horticultural Society, in convention 
to express to you our appreciation and grati- 
in our behalf which is reflected in your proposed 
McNary-Haugen bill. This amendment, if adopted 
will be helpful in our endeavor to organize 
In fact, there is no other provision so helpful 
We earnestly urge upon 
s the approval of this amendment and the passage of the bill, 
West VIRGINIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
FraNK ROBINSON, President. 

HiuRLeY CRANE, Secretary. 


fude for your 


amendment to 


nd becomes most 


on a cooperative basis. 
to our industry in many of the proposed bills, 


( ougr 


The following is from Hon. G. M. Putnam, president of the 

New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation : 
ConcorD, N. H., February 9, 1927. 
Senator NEELY: 

Urge adoption of your proposal to amend McNary bill with reference 
to loans to cooperative under amortization plan. Such amendment 
would be most helpful in the development of cooperative marketing and 
should be adopted, 

G. M. PUTNAM, 
President New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation. 


The following is an excerpt from a letter which I received on 
the Sth day of February from Mr. Chester H. Gray, the Wash- 
ington representative of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion: 

The 
resolution of 


substance of 
the 
Federation early 


this proposed amendment was approved in 
board of directors of the American Farm 
last year, and I believe the amendment, if enacted 
would be very helpful in assisting cooperative enterprises 
financing thelr work, 

AMERICAN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 


CHESTER H. Gray, Washington Representative. 


the 


into law, 


Mr. President, I demand a vote on my amendment, 


Mr. BRUCK. Mr. President, when this bill came up at the 
last session of Congress I voted against it, and since that time 
nothing has transpired to make me change the convictions 
by which I was then influenced. 

I am opposed to the bill, first, because, in my judgment, it 
is unconstitutional; and, secondly, because, in my judgment, it 
ix economically unsound. 

The cons**tutionality of the equalization fee provided for in 
it is founded upon the claim that the fee is an incident of 
interstate commerce regulation. I deny that. 

There is no distinction taken anywhere in the bill between 
interstate commerce and intrastate commerce, but if the valid- 
ity of the equalization fee is to be referred to the interstate 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution it falls directly 
Within the scope of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Hammer against Dagenhart in 
‘Two hundred and forty-seventh United States, and the Child 
Labor case in Two hundred and fifty-ninth United States. 


CASES OT 


portation of commodities produced, in part, by child 
and the attempt was made to uphold its enactment upon the 
vround that the measure was a 
merce, 


s¢ 


The thing intended to be accomplished by this statute— 
It declared 


denial of the facilities of interstate commerce to those manufac- 
in the States who employ children within the prohibited ages. 


t in its effect does not regulate transportation among the States, | 


aims to standardize the ages at which children may be employed 
mining and manufacturing within the States, 


That decision was followed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Child Labor Tax case in Two hundred and 
fifty-ninth United States. There Congress undertook to impose 
a tax on the net profits received from certain commodities pro- 
duced, in part, by child labor, and the court said: 

The ease before us can not be distinguished from that of Hammer 
v. Dagenhart (247 U. 8S. 251). Congress there enacted a law to pro- 
hibit transportation in interstate commerce of goods made at a factory 
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in which there was employment of children within the same ages and 
for the same hours a day and days in the week as are penalized by 
the act in this case. This court held the law in that case to be void. 


Then the court recalled a part of what it had said in the 
case of Hammer against Dagenhart, and continued: 


In the case at bar Congress, in the name of a tax which on the face 
of the act is a penalty, seeks to do the same thing, and the effort 
must be equally futile. 


The pending bill, I repeat, is controlled by those two deci- 
sions. It is contended that it is a regulation of interstate 
commerce, but, of course, the real fact is that its leading ob- 
ject, I may say its sole, exclusive object, is to artificially en- 
hance agricultural prices. The equalization fee created by it 
can not be upheld as a quantum meruit for service incident to 
the movements of interstate commerce. Neither can it be 
upheld as a tax. : 

Need I argue that Congress has no power to levy a tax ex 
cept for public purposes; that it has no authority to empower 
any public agency to impose a tax for the purpose of promot- 
ing the special interests of a particular class of individuals; 
and that was exactly what the Supreme Court said in the 
case of Parkersburg against Brown. There a statute author- 
ized the city of Parkersburg, W. Va., to issue bonds of the city 
to an amount not exceeding $200,060 for the purpose of lending 
the same to manufacturers carrying. on business in or hear 
the said city. The Supreme Court of the United States said: 

Taxation to pay the bonds in question is not taxation for 
object. It is taxation which taxes the private property of on 
for the private use of another person, 


a publi 


rson 


So here I say that if we call the equalization fee prescribed by 
the pending bill a tax, then the bill endeavors to impose some- 
thing that is in no true sense a tax at ail, but simply an un 
warrantable invasion of the principles of personal liberty and 
personal freedom of contract. How ean a legislative provision 
that every farmer shall pay such an equalization fee, whether 
he is willing to do so or not, be otherwise than a gross viola- 
tion of the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, which 
declares that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Maryland yield in that connection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very sorry, but I have such a short time. 
I would gladly yield, but the minutes are really precious to me 
at this time, whether they are to anyone else or not. 

Then again, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] has 
so well pointed out, the bill is unconstitutional, because it dees 
not prescribe any proper administrative standards for the exer- 
cise of the powers bestowed upon the farm labor board by it. 
So I say that the pending bill is in several vital respects abso- 
lutely unconstitutional, nugatory, and void. 

Moreover, so far as it attempts to fetter the power of appoint 
ment vested by the Constitution of the United States in the 
President it is also unconstitutional and void. The Federal! 
Constitution says the President shall, by and with the ad 
vice and consent of the Senate, have the power to nominate 
and appoint; and yet here we have a bill which seeks to em- 
power nominating committees, named by the farmers, to restrict 
the power of appointment of the President to one of the three 
names handed in from each of the 12 land-bank districts of the 
country. It can not be done. As I said when the bill was last 


| before the Senate, if we are going to pass a bill, do not let us 


: oe | pass one which, in the memorable language of Jo tandolph 
In the former cuse Congress attempted to prohibit the trans- | pe " . at language John Ri I 


labor, | 


of Roanoke, “has the sardonie grin of death upon its ver) 
countenance.” 

I say, likewise, that the bill is economically unsound, but I 
have no time to stop to ask how far it is practically workable 
Let us suppose that it is workable; what then? How would 
it operate, if it operated at all? It would operate, so far as the 
American people generally are concerned, by producing one oi 
the things that have always been considered most undesirable 
by the human race; that is, scarcity of the necessaries of life. 
The object of the bill is to produce artificially by law the con- 
ditions which are usually produced only by drought, by storm, 
or by some other cruel natural catastrophe. In other words, in 
order to bestow a benefit upon the farmer, it is proposed to 
make the cost of living higher to every man and woman of tlie 
United States, including the farmer himself. If all the neces- 
saries of life, which are called basic commodities in the pending 
bill, are enhanced in price, of course, that enhancement will run 
through the whole structure of human society in the United 
States. Every man, no matter what his calling, his occupation, 
his pursuit, his business, will have to pay a part of that en 
hanced price, including the farmer himself, when he comes to 
buy foodstuffs and dairy stuffs and the like. And especially 
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will that be true of the southern farmer, who buys every year 
some $1,500,000,000 worth of feed and foodstuffs from other por- 
tions of the United States. The bill ought not to be called a 
bill to promote orderly marketing. It ought to be called a bill 
to promote scarcity, to inflate prices for the necessaries of 
life, and to make the present cost of living, which is high 
enough, still higher. 

Mr. KING. And to disrupt our industrial and economic struc- 
ture. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; the whole economic structure of the coun- 
try. as I could readily establish, if I had a little more time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not the time; otherwise I would be 
glad to yield. I really think the Senator should agree to ex- 
tend my time about 15 minutes longer. If he will do so, I 
shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the distinguished Senator from Muryland be given an 
additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. McNARY. That is so contradictory of the intent of the 
unanimous-consent agreement and so unfair to other Senators 
that I feel impelled to object. 

Mr. BRUCE. The other effect would be that while our own 
people would be paying all these high prices for wheat, for 
corn, for rice, for cotton, and what not, the people of other 
lunds would be enjoying the low prices created by the sur- 
pluses which the farm board created by the pending bill 
would be dumping on those lands. Of course, one result of 
the dumping would be that the owners and employees of indus- 
trial establishments in foreign countries would profit at the 
expense of our industries because of the low prices at which 
they could obtain the commodities that would enter into such 
surpluses. 

As soon as inflated prices were produced by the pending 
bill, of course there would be a demand on the part of labor 
for higher wages on account of those prices, and then we 
should have the same old vicious cirele with which we have 
been so familiar in recent years. There would be a demand 
for increased wages, and it would have to be honored, and as 
a result of that course 1.anufactured commodities of every 
sort will be higher and freight rates would be higher. Indeed, 
almost everything that enters into the economy of human 
life in the United States would be higher. 

Another effect of the bill would be to give a tremendous 
stimulus to agricultural production that would roll up larger 
and larger surpluses and make the operation of the bill more 
and more difficult. With great respect to the Northwest, the 
pending bill is but a hollow cask. It is but another one of those 
deceitful fallacies which have from time to time been swept 
to view by brainstori_s bred in that region and been borne 


eastward to fill with anxiety and alarm the breasts of the | 


conservative inhabitants of the East. All through my life we 
have had to face in the Hast first one economic delusion and 
then another engendered in what I call the Bryan and Brook- 
hart West. 
proposed to flood the country with rag money. 

Then we had the Patron of Industry movement, 
Farmers’ Alliance movement, and the Populist movement, all 
involving proposals that legal-tender paper money should be 
issued directly from the Treasury without the intervention of 
uny banking agencies at all. 

That was the time when Peffer, of Kansas, nursed the long 


eard which became almost as famous as the beard of Frederick | 
* Sockless | 


Barbarossa, and when Jerry Simpson, known as 
Simpson,” was supposed to be going about in sockless feet to 
show on what a very sad footing the agriculture of the country 
was, 

rhen came along the free-silver agitation, which 
an exact analogy to this bill. There the attempt was by law 
fo create a parity, an. unnatural, fictitious parity, between 

ilver and gold in defiance of Gresham’s law and other despotic 
ecohomie laws. That madness, too, passed after the whole 
country had fairly rocked with excitement and fear as the 
result of it. And to-day we can as readily find in the United 
States a man willing to worship a cow or a snake as a man 
who has the slightest faith in the shallow, dishonest shibboleth 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver without the aid or 
consent of any other nation. 

_The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
time of the Senator from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry, because I should like to hit the 
pending bill some still harder blows. Many of my farmer 
constituents favor its passage, and I deeply regret that I can 
not concur with their views; but I am sure that they will be 
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furnishes 


The 





First, we had the greenback craze, when it was | 


the | . an ae : : 
|} money in a year’s time, indeed, are making more money by a 
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generous enough to realize that I am merely unwilling to be 
false to my honest conyictions. 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 





Senator from Mis- 


Ashurst Fletcher King Reed, Mo. 
Bayard Frazier La Follette Reed, la. 
Bingham George Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Gerry McKellar Sackett 
Borah Gillett McLean Schall 
Bratton Glass Mec Master Sheppard 
Broussard Goff MeNary Shipstead 
Bruce Gooding Mayfield Shortridge 
Cameron Gould Means Smith 
Capper Greene Metcalf Steck 
Caraway Eiale Neely Stephens 
Copeland Harris Norris Stewart 
Couzens Harrison Nye Trammell 
Curtis Hawes Oddie Tyson 

Dale Heflin Overman Underwood 
Deneen Howell Pepper Walsh, Mass 
Dill Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mont 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Pine Watson 
Ernst Kendrick Pittman Willis 

Fess Keyes Ransdell 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to state that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferris] are necessarily detained from the Chamber on 
business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am in this position. 
Confinement to my home has made it impossible for me to take 
a part in this debate, and now that the time limit is fixed it is 
impossible within the time allowed to do more than merely te 
state a few propositions. If I may have the indulgence of the 
Senate I shall try to state my views touching this proposed 
legislation in the briefest possible way. 

Mr. President, I have the utmost respect for the opinions of 
those Senators who differ from me with regard to the merits of 
this bill. I think I am safe in saying that not one of them 
would be found a proponent for the measure if it were not that 
the farmers of the country generally are not in a prosperous 
condition. There is a natural desire in the heart of every man 
to see all the great elements of society prosper, and so, out of 
the hard eondition affecting agriculture, comes an effort to 
secure some kind of relief; but some of our friends are very 
much in the attitude of a sick man who in his desperation will 
take any kind of medicine that is suggested, and that wholly 
regardless of the learning that has been accumulated through 
the ages which may clearly prove that the medicine is dangerous 
and perhaps deadly. 

There is trouble in the farm 


situation. We 


have what we 
/ Call prosperity, but it is a very “spotted” prosperity. Great 
manufacturing and financial institutions are making more 


single transaction, than ever before in the history of the world. 
That makes an apparent prosperity. Wages are high, largely 
through the efforts of organized labor, and prices on manufac 
tured products are high, very largely of 
which has been enacted by Congress. 

The farmer, however, finds himself in a bad situation. I want 
for a moment to get at the causes of the disease and see, if we 
ascertain what the cause is, whether we can not find two things: 
First, the right remedy; and, second, the evils attaching to this 
proposed bill. 

Mr. President, it is with a feeling akin to disgust that I see 
the proponents of a high protective tariff upon manufactured 
articles stand upon the floor and complain about the hardships 
of the farmer. They created those hardships very largely by 
positive statutory enactment. Years ago they took away from 
the American citizen the right to buy his goods in the free and 
open markets of the world by imposing an excessively high 
tariff for the express purpose of enabling the manufacturers of 
the country to charge higher prices for their products in order 
that the manufacturers might receive large profits. Thus they 
skimmed the cream of the country’s industry and wealth and 
turned it into the hands of a few favored industries. That was 
the initial step in the depression of the farmer’s condition. 

No tmnan is entitled to call himself a man of good judgment 
who will deny that when we pass a law artificially raising the 
price of that which the farmer consumes and do not at the 
same time raise the price of that which he produces we bave 


because legislation 
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created a condition which is bound to result in the impoverish- 
ment of the farmer. Thus we fix the initial point from which 
we can proceed, 
: when World War came on there was an effort 
price of farm products. A law never was 
authorizing the regulation of those prices, but a power 
Mr. Hoover to license those organizations engaged 
iness of buying grain, meats, and so forth. He exer- 
it power in this wise: He licensed these various organi- 
said to them, “ You will pay a certain price for 
for rn, for cattle, if you pay more or less I will 
our license from you and destroy your business.” <Ac- 
there was a price fixed by the arbitrary action of 
upon the principal products of the farm 

ft point was that price fixed ? We are no longer left 

alm of speculation or of fancy. We know that no 

ld be shipped out of this country except through the 

un Corporation, which was created by law and domi- 
mtrolled by Mr. Hoover and his advisers. We 
that concern turned back to the Federal Government 
upon the farmers’ grain $70,000,000. We know, 
the price the corporation received for the grain 
) abroad was $70,000,000 in excess of the price received 
at home. That $70,000,000 of profits was realized upon the 
that went abroad, and. as only about two-ninths of the 
grain raised in this country went abroad, the total taken from 
the farmer, as shown by the figures, amounted to over 
$3,500,000,000 upon wheat alone. 

But that is not all of the story. The Export Grain Corpora- 
tion did not itself receive full war prices, for wheat was during 
the war frequently sold in Europe at $4 and $5 a_ bushel. 
American wheat that had been sold through this very board 
and purchased for $2 and $2.10 a bushel was sold in Europe— 
plenty of it—at $4 and $} a bushel. The result was, therefore, 
that the farmer was compelled to sell upon a low and arti- 
ficially fixed valuation. In the meantime he was forced to buy 
everything he purchased at full war prices. The result was 
when the war was over he did not have a surplus in his 

He found himself practically without any surplus what- 


ond the 


mude to regulate the 
passed 


ted in 


and 


etc 


made 
ore, that 


phed 


Srsain 


that 
bank, 
ever, 

Let us take the next step. and be it observed these steps 
follow each other in logical sequence and tell their story as we 
zo viong 

When the war was over and it was expected that war prices 
would come down, the great manufacturing industries came to 
the Congress and demanded a higher tariff than had ever been 
levied in all the history of the world. I saw these men come 
before the Finance Committee and heard them declare in good, 
set terms: “ We won this election. We elected Mr. Harding. 
We are entitled to the fruits of that election.” So Congress 
assed a law to keep the price of everything the farmer bought 
and everybody else bought on the high level of the war by 
enacting a tariff law so outrageous as to accomplish that 
result, 

What followed? The farmer then found himself obliged to 
ell upon the broken market of Europe at European prices as 
fixed by those bankrupt conditions. At the sume time he was 
foreed to buy in a market that you gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber voluntarily, intentionally, willfully, and wickedly 
raised. There the prices remain to-day. 

What, then, would be the natural thing to do? It w6uld be 
to lower that tariff, and give the farmer a decent opportunity 
to buy in a market at prices somewhat akin to those of the 
market in which he is compelled to sell; but you do net propose 
that You come here with this bill. 

In the few minutes that remain to me I want to give my 
attention to the bill itself. 

First, you propose artificially to raise prices in a product 
where we have a great surplus going abroad every year. It is 
admitted that in order to accomplish that result you must in 
some way control the production, or monopolize the production, 

that you can sell in this country at a high level, dump the 
urplus in Europe at a lower level. You then propose to find 
out what the is, divide that up among the farmers, and 
make them pay that loss proportionately. That is this bill, 
und that is all there is to this bill. You propose, however, to do 
this not by the voluntary action of the farmers of the United 
States but by force of law. 

| frankly admit that the farmers of the United States would 
have the richt, if they wanted to do so, to get together in some 

eat and sign a contract by which they would all 

rree not to sell their grain for less than a certain price. or to 

r it all to one seller, and authorize that man to fix the 

in thi might not be sound from the economi- 
standpoint, uld permit the farmers 
country to exere.se thei atural right. But,.Mr. Presi- 


loss 


assembly 


countrys Li 
but such a scheme w 


he 
Lilt 
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dent, the farmers of the United States have not done any such 
thing, and this bill does not propose to require them to do any 
such thing. This bill says to the farmers of the United States: 
‘By law we propose te set up a board to eentrol the prices of 
your products, we intend to regulate their sale, and we will 
attempt to find out how much money that board is going te 
lose, and we will, by law, make every one of you 60,000,000 
farmers willy-nilly take purt of your produce and turn it over 
to this board to do with as it sees fit; such is the intent and 
purpose of this bill when it is reduced to its final analysis. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to consider what that means. 
It means, sir, that a free-bern American citizen can buy a farm, 
can plow his field, can sow his grain, can harvest his crop, can 
thresh it, and then of what use is it to him? Absolutely none, 
unless he can sell it. At that peint you propose te say to him: 
“You can not take this grain and sell it as a free man. You 
can take it to town, it is true; you can turn it over to a mer- 
chant, it is true; but when you turn it over to that merchant 
he must take out of your grain which you raised a certain 
proportion and turn it over te a board without your consent, 
without your agreement, and against your will.” [At this point 
the gavel fell.}] My time is not up. I have three or four 
minutes left. The Chair is mistaken. 

Mr, BRUCE. I ask unanimous consent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator started at 21 min- 
utes past 1, and it is now 1.37. The Senator has speken 1 
minute over the 15 minutes; but if the Senator from Maryland 
requests unanimous consent that the Senator's time be ex- 
tended 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is useless to do that. The 
Senater knows from his own experience that I can not dis- 
criminate between Senators, 

Mr. BRUCE. I am perfectly willing to be discriminated 
against. The Senator refused to discriminate, as far as I am 
concerned, and if L was entitled to 15 minutes more, I should 
think the Senator from Missouri was abundantly entitled to it. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not going to discriminate against the 
Senator from Maryland: hence, we must enforce the rule. 

Mr. BRUCK. You are going to discriminate against all other 
classes of society in this bill, so why should you not discriminate 
against me’ 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
Was there not a quorum call, and has that been taken out? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The quorum call was 

out, the Chair is informed: ves. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to make this 
appeal to the Senate: I have been ill. I have been unable to 
be here. I should like just about three minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Senator's time will be extended three minutes. The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
was saying. 

Whenever the Government of the United States says to a 
citizen, “Against your will we will take some of your property 
and turn it over to a board or bureau to be expended,” the 
Government is taking property without process of law: and if 
it can take 10 per cent of what a farmer has produced, it can 
take 20 per cent or 50 per cent. Whenever the Government can 
take away a portion of that which a man has justly acquired, 
not by general tuxation for the general purposes of government 
but for the special advantage of certain other eitizens, it has 
reduced the free man to the condition of a serf; for if the 
Government can take away the citizen’s right to earn a liveli- 
hood, to enjoy the fruits of his toil, the Government can 
reduce him to a condition of dependence which, carried to the 
extreme, would establish absolute slavery. 

Men may smile at that, but that is a power that was once 
asserted by tyrannical governments. It never heretofore has 
been asserted by this Government. The power to take a part of 
what the farmer raises can be applica to every citizen, and we 
can have bourds ang bureaus regulating the wages, profits, and 
property of people in every department of life. 

One word in conclusion. 

Men have stood here and said they represent the farmers: 
that they speak for all the farmers of the United States. I 
deny it. The farmers are not all members of these organizi- 
tions. Nay, there are not, in fact, in my judgment, 20 per cent 
of the farmers of the United States im all of these organiza- 
tions. The men outside are to be considered. This bill means 
the establishment of agricultural peonage if it is carried to its 
legitimate conclusion. It deprives the farmer of his right to 
till the soil and reap the result ef his labor. It means for the 
Government to say: “I am strong enough, I am great enough 


taken 


I merely want to conclude what I 
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to reach into your pockets and take your money and use it for 
any purpose a few legislative sharps think is going to benefit 
*’That is not freedom. That is not liberty. That is not American- 
ism. That is not democracy, That is tyranny. 
That is infamy. That is a blot upon our entire civilization. 

Some day, when I have time, I will tell you what I think 
about this bill. [Laughter] 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD ‘obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
nesota yield to me for just one minute? The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] said that some day he is going to tell us 
what he thinks about the bill. I hope he reads it before he 
does so, because evidently he has not read it. There is not a 
thing in the bill that the Senator said was there. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator and I 
just differ. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; we do not differ. 
bill, and the Senator has not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; I am not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We just have two different minds. 


I have read the 


Sometimes the Senator is going along with me, and he is 
all right: and sometimes he gets off on the other side. 
Mr. CARRAWAY. When the Senator reads the bill he is 


usually right, but when he makes a speech without having read 
it he is usually wrong. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am 
have a quarrel with my friend from Arkansas—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. 1 am not quarreling. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But when the Senator says I have 


not going to 


not mean to say it. 
Mr. CARAWAY., If the Senator has read it, when he says 
that 60 per cent of the farmers could be deprived of their 


That is brutality. | 
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Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- | 


rights he ignores the fact that an equalization fee can not be | 


imposed until more than 50 per cent of them are for it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I said that 60 per cent of the farm- 
ers do not belong to these organizations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; that was not what 
said. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, we will not quarrel about an 
immaterial thing of that kind. It is too small to quarrel about. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] for just a moment. 

The Senator from Maryland—who is a man of very notable 
character, has a very charming personality, and is recognized 
as having one of the keenest and ablest minds in the Senate 
at the present time—has taken it upon himself on various oc- 
casions to express, in language of considerable fluency, from 
a vision that is wide in latitude, his personal opinion of Sena- 
Member 
fending this piece of legislation. He has not confined his in- 
dictment to Senators only, but he has indicted the entire 
Northwest. He has accused us and the people of the North- 
west of supporting hare-brained ideas. My vocabulary is not 
ufficient to repett the anathemas he has hurled upon us. 

I am sorry the Senator from Maryland did that, because I 
am sure I express the opinion of very many of his friends 
when I say that it unworthy of the great Senator from 
Moiryland. He has not only directed his criticism to the people 
of the Northwest, but I want to call attention to a letter that 
was addressed to the Senator from Maryland on January 28. 
This letter was written by Mr. Melvin Stewart, secretary- 
treasurer of the Maryland Agricultural Society. I want to read 
a paragraph or two from the le*ter, to show that it is not only 
the agricultural interests of the Northwest who favor this piece 
of legislation, but the farm organizations of the great State of 
Maryland have also indorsed it. The letter reads as follows: 


the 


tors, 


is 


Hon. WM. CABELL BRUCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR Bruce: Inclosed herewith we are transmittin 
of the resolutions adopted by the Maryland Agricultural the 
Maryland Farm Bureau Federation, and the various organizations 
affiliated with this federation. These affiliated organizations are: 

Agricultural Corporation of Maryland. 

Maryland State Horticultural Society. 

Maryland State Dairymens Association. 

Maryland Tobacco Growers Association. 

Maryland Sheep Growers Association, 

Maryland Crop Improvement Association. 

Maryland Vegetable Growers Association. 

Maryland Beekeepers Association. 

Maryland Swine Growers Association. 


a set 
Society, 





Senator | 


of this body from the Northwest, who are de- | 


| from 
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Atlantic Coast Poultry Producers Assvuciation, and the various county 
farm bureaus. 

You will note very particularly the farmers’ organizations of Mary- 
land have gone on record in supporting a surplus nrarketing bill and 
that the bill that meets their viewpoint is now before Congress, known 
as the McNary-Haugen bill. 


His indictment therefore stands against the farmers of Mary 
land, his own people, as well as against the people of the North- 
west. 

Mr. President, in the course of the debate upon this measure 
a great deal has been said about the power to tax. It is known 
and recognized by any economist that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy, and I submit that the power to fix prices on 
commodities is also the power to tax, and therefore inherently 
contains the power to destroy. In the price-fixing legislation 
that has been passed by the Congress in the past 25 or 30 years 
we have had a practical demonstration that the power to fix 
prices contains the power to destroy, and that power has been so 
used. 

Of course, the purpose of this measure is to enhance the prices 
of farm products. Of course, it establishes a bureau. It is add- 
ing to the old system of bureaucracy that has been foisted upon 
this country by Congresses in the past, and by men who now 
stand before us and object to another bureau that is sponsered 
by the agricultural interests as a backfire for protection and 
defense against this prairie fire of bureaucracy that is sweeping 
down upon us and destroying agriculture. 

What is the transportation act but a price-fixing measure? 
What has been the result since that law was passed upon the 
freight rates, hitting the producers of commodities? Passenger 


wo J A | rates and freight rates have been enhanced 50 per cent. 
not read this bill, or makes any assertion of that kind, he does 


What is tariff legislation and the tariff commission but a 
price-fixing measure and bureau? Through the power to tax, 
through a high tariff, there is the power to fix prices, and there- 
fore the power to destroy. 

What is the Federal reserve banking act but a_ price-fixing 
measure, establishing a price-fixing bureau, to fix the rediscount 
rates and the interest rates? 

What is the result of the neglect to enforce the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act against the monopolies of the country, fixing prices, 
and through the power to fix prices using the power to tax the 
pockets of the American people? 

Of course, these are price-fixing, tax-collecting bureaucracies 
which have been foisted upon the American people by Con- 
gresses in the past. It is a doctrine and it is a program that 
those who are opposed to this piece of legislation have forced 
upon us. We are now only putting back in their own teeth the 


very words they have been using here for 25 or 30 years, and 
because we have permitted it we have had to pay the price, and 


in the few minutes I have I want to call attention to the terrific 
price the agricultural interests have paid for this bureaucratic 
price-fixing legislation. 

The condition is reflected in the statistics of bank failures 
throughout agricultural sections, and I want to read the statis- 
tics of the bank failures in the industrial East for the years 
1920 to 1925 and compare them with those in the other 
sections of the country. 

In the great States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, in the five 
from 1920 to 1925, a total of 36 banks failed. 

In the great States of New York, New 


years 


Jersey, 


Delaware, 


| Pennsylvania, and Maryland a total of 147 banks failed in the 


period from 1920 to 1925. 
Note, when we come 
erease in bank failures. 
Illinois, Indiana, and 
sources of $99,333,000 
Then we go into the border States between the North and the 
South, the agricultural States. In West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee a total of 132 banks failed, with total 
resources $32,000,000. In the old South, North Carolina. 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. a 
total of 502 banks failed, with total resources of $156,000,000 


into the agricultural sections, the in- 
In the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Ohio 204 banks failed, with total re 


of 


In Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 547 banks 
failed, with total resources of $181,000,000. 

In Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska. Mis 
souri, and Kansas 1,299 banks failed, with total resources of 
$450,000,000. 

In Mohtana, Idaho. Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and 


Arizona 519 banks failed. 

The total bank failures for the United States amounted to 
3,546, with resources of $1,617,000,000, and 95 per cent of those 
bank failures were in agricultural areas. 

Here is a demonstration of the power to destroy agriculture 
through the power to fix prices below cost of production. The 
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following statisties are from pages 70 and 71 hearings before | T4BLB 8.—State and National bank failures, by geographic divisions and 
subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Committee of the States, 1900 to 1925, divided into periods preceding and following Jan- 


s ; os h “ wary L 1920—Continued. 
United State Senate, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, on 
S. 1782 and H. R. 2 
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TABLE 8 State and National bank failures, by geographic divistons and bank failures 1900,| bank failures Jan. 1, Totals, 1920-1925 
States, 1900 to 1925, divided into periods preceding and following Jan- | « hic division! to Jan. 1, 1920 _— to August, 1925 
uary 1. 1920 eographic division 
} tn at . : and State —S —-- mempiihibes-calibdiegibinttinn 
The small figures indicate the number of failures for which no figures of ee | ¥ 
resources are available. They should be deducted from the number given to | Num- | Resources —— Resources Num- Resources 
‘ 1¢@ number whose resources are given] | ber | i ber 7 ? 
ee | 
State and National, State and National | 4 
| bank failures 1900, bank failures Jan.1,/ Totals, 1920-1925 I. ag 4 Basin 
to Jan. 1, 1920 | 1920, to August, 1925 | eran-os 
( ( py ion i 2 
ee — —— ———- | 1. Utah............ | 2 |$4,445,000} 12 $6, 963, 000 14 $11, 408, 000 
| | 2. Nevada. -_....... Se fF WEEE leaccuncshacaabuecncces 14 916, 000 
Num- | pecor Num- Num- Sani ntistinbendadtel snesdl Abbicnmendtleel at 
i tesources her Resources i Resources | aege ; | 
| ber ee 16 * | 5,361,000 12 6,963,000} 23 *| 12, 324, 000 
" | ee J. Pacific Coast r a. a oe er | De Con ae 
4. New England | | | States | | 
1. Washington.....| 25 | 8,829,000] 30 28, 526, 000 553] 37,355, 000 
faine 3 | $1, 859, 000 1 | $600,000 | 4 $2, 459,000 | 2. Oregon.......__- | 10%} 731,000} 24 13, 853, 000 34 6 14, 584, 000 
New Hampshire 1 | 272,000 1 | 1,735,000 | 2 2,007,000 | 3. California... ..-. | 34 1 |27, 380, 000 | 9 | 6,149, » 000 | 43 1 | 33, 529, 000 
Vermont 4 2, 946,000 ... icmsdnesl 4 2 946, 000 | |---| ---— ——_!-— ——_— -| ———- ~—- = 
M hrusett 10 =‘/13, 799, 000 6 59, 876, 000 | 16 73, 675, 000 Total. ---....| 69 10 |36, 940, 000 0 | 63 | 48, 528, 000 | 132 5, 468, 000 
| Island 5 {30,378,000 2 | 1,299,000} 7 31, 677, 000 = 
ti. ¢ t a. 2 | 1,406,000 1 2, 269, 000 3 3, 675, 000 Grand total..| 955% |585,269,000 |2, 591 ® 1081, 888,000 | 3,546 =v 617, 157, 000 
— —— — | | 
Total : | 95  |50, 660, 000 11 65, 779, 000 36 | 116, 439, 000 ence — — ” 
a = = = > SS SS Is this what you call “ prosperity ”? 
ora s | Mr. President, I want to call attention to the fact that when 
we had the greatest financial panic in the history of the United 
1 +3 “ Fork divees “ ’ ~——— 2 4, 203, 000 Se s ae States in the agricultural area we were exporting to Europe 
2. New Jersey-----/ 9 | 4 194,000 ~.-..--|-------------| 9 | 7 157,000 | three times the amount of agricultural products that we ever 
4. Pennsylvania... 66 4 (97, 506, 000 16 | 21,920,000 | 24} 119 498,000 | had exported before the war. 
Maryland ot 4 | 1,238,000; 3 | 1,30, mal 7 | = 2,682, 000 I ask to have printed in the Recorp statistics compiled from 
Total "326 * [288,353,000 21 Q7. 517, 000 | 147 *| 315,870,000 | the records of the Department of Commerce, and also copied 
ee | a from the Manufacturers’ Record of August 30, 1923, showing 
C. North Central | what the exports of farm products were before the war and 
“faites > . “ . . 
after the war, until the year 1923, during that period of defla- 
1. Michigan | 13 | 7,619,000 2 | 1,070, 000 | 15 8,689,000 | tion, when the farmers of the country were going bankrupt 
2. Wisconsin... 1) eae | ao 1) aloo | ost] gy ug 008 | because we were told we could not export farm products. These 
Lino! esonemal : 9 WS aey ve | at, ‘ ‘> . 2 
4. Indiana.........| 20 1 | 6,324,000 | 14 | “5,153,000! 341 11, 477,000 | records will show that we averaged three times the amount of 
5. Ohio _.......| 88 1 {16, 483, 000 . 5, 902, 000 46 1 22, 385,000 | exports of agricultural products during that time that we ever 
tal.......-..| 110 * (88,407,000 | 94 | 40,896,000 | 204 « | + | 99,338, ooo averaged before the war. The Tecord shows that the exports 
= a a | | OF AGFicultural products have since the war been about three 
D. Southern Moun- times greater than they ever were before the war. I quote the 
fain S es . : 
ain Stet | figures on these exports, which I took from the Manufacturers’ 
1. West Virginia 25 9] f, 165, 00 | 8 | 8,180, ooo | 33 3 8,345,000 | Record of August 30, 1923. These figures were originally ob- 
2. a : } - at Sa aan | - 5, 097, 000 | = : ? ao tained from the Department of Commerce. I have checked 
3 entucky......- 26%) 1, yh } ‘ } ‘ ~ * o% , 7} » ‘ 2 
oe 7] 13 | 8,503,000} 15 8,035,000} 28%] 11,538,999 | them with the report of the Department of Commerce and I 
a —- find them to be identical 
Total ---|__71# /12, 902, 000 | _ 61 19, 551,000 | 132% | _ 82, 453, 000 I ask unanimous consent that these statistics may be printed 
E. Southeastern in the Recorp. 
Si } | , TT ao 7 ; j 
States | | | The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
| } | > »ti > ‘ P 
1, North Carolina..| 25 | 3,817,000] 66 | 17,931, 000 91 21, 748,000 |, There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
South Carolina..| 11 1] 1,114,000] 87 1] 32,624,000 98 3 33, 738,000 | in the Recorp, as follows: 
3. Georgia at pt 113, 341, 000 153 | 43,031,000 206 13 56, 372, 000 s 
4. Florida a 15 3 }15, 035, 000 | 22 9, 326, 000 | 37 3 24, 361, 000 Agricultural products 
5, Alabama........| 26 8,445,000} 18 3, 72 55, 000 | 44 12, 200, 000 [From the Man Mectunets’ Record, Aug. 30, 10aay 
6. M ippi 5 &S7, 000 21 6, 913, 000 26 7, 800, 000 a * EE. - aia etahetdndinemene — 
a a Sin siceaubiilbbdntensiiied SNe ; 
otal _----..| 135% (42,639,000 | 367 4 113, 580, 000 502 7 156, 219, 000 Pre-war Fiscal year 
=< Sle SS ——S Ss average 1923 
/ ate j * ae eee aeiienenesliihacseie tai Reece sie a a 
S 
: ta oP 8 i Z WO ud, .ccinhcnckmaciels shideninbessiidemddaemails bushels _. 56,913,228 | 154, 950, 971 
1. Louisiana 25 7, 285, 000 27 | 7, 050, 000 + 62 3 A _..-d0_...] 39, 809, 690 94, 060, 000 
2. Tex 41 */11,111,000} 154% | 67,793,000} 195 ° EDT ee ES ees Seer Le ae do.... 854, 765 51, 410, 000 
3. Ark is 26 4, 477, 000 31 &, 971, 000 57 ? TC Oa as ties Te ee eee ey * 22 7, 895, 521 18, 190, 000 
4. Oklahoma.....-.. 61 } 14, 757, 000 182! | 60, 034, 000 23 fot he ne ee ere rae a a 1, 511, 000 2, 980, 000 
gg ene eer ese eee I ia ica te cide lheenaebidcbadiobenmananied wD es 8, 304,203 | 18, 573, 000 
ee 153 © |37, 630, 000 394 © | 143, 848, 000 547 % 181, 47 8, 000 ween ee ena ee ee 2 44a es barrels _. 10, 678, 635 | 14, 882, 714 
, = _ “= | Oat meal and rolled oats.......... dimen ...pounds-.- 24,297,000 | 123, 115,317 
G. West g | EEO OIE BR SEE 318, 940, 870 
Slates | I aaa nice ean a eaitaasianeiitta dai ee 79, 368, 000 749, 855, 325 
, ie DAU cangadiipimeaanenaiiae vipmemeumeasigdinantas do_...| 482, 159, 000 952, 641, 705 
1. Mtonesota. ; 35 °) 4,632,000 162 1) 62, 506,000 197 ? i WU I a ke ee do__..} 188,750,000 | 408, 282, 000 
North Dakota 27 =| : 2,988,000 | 269 + | 61,260,000; 296! 64, 238,000 | Ham and shoulders.................-.-....---.-- do... 172, 859,000 | 318, 186, 689 
outh Dakota...| 41 ! | 3,832,000 | 196 81, 373, 000 237! | 85,205,000 | Butter. Be oe bat a hoa oa es a 3, 110, 77 9, 409, 837 
4. lowa Ss 10! 4, 643, 000 142 § 74, 032, 000 152 *| 78,675,000 | ¢ gamete APRN “RES eerie do.... 2 654, 315 8 446, 321 
5. Nebraska. --| 14 | 1,665,000) 135 ; tae 149 , 49, 649, 000 | Milk, condensed and evaporated_..........-- 16, 473, 782 157, 000, 000 
6. Missouri.-.-.... 82 7 | 6,963,000 | 102 » 200,000 | 184 48, 172,000 | Wheat, including flour.............-..- _-bushels_-| 104, 967,085 | 221, 993, 184 
NE 32 * | 6, 888, 000 102 * so 17 l, 000 134 ‘| 37, 059, 000 
tal ~ 191 1 (31.6 ( 98. 525.000 | 1.299% | 430. 136.4 al ee Oe ey i PSOE ee ie . 
vol Oe eee ee 308,62 2 0| 12 29% | 430, 136,000 Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Department of Agriculture has as- 
H. Rocky M serted that, as a result of deflation of agriculture by Federal 
reserve banks, agriculture values have been reduced $18,000,- 
1. Meontana........ 8 | 6349,000| 1761] 58 291,000 1841] "64, 640, 000 000,000. a his is only a part of the price we have paid for hav- 
2. Idaho. _..... 13 4, 419, 000 57 1 | 26,252, 000 70 ! | 30, 671,000 | ing prices fixed against us. 
‘ c Jorado. ...---_|"" 22" | 6, 887.000 | . ae oer ans 7 | oy ona aes Mr. President, if this piece of legislation that has been 
6. New Mexico... 9 | 896,000 68 2 | 29,984, 000 77 A 30, 880.000 | Proposed here for the relief of agriculture is economically un- 
6. Arizon “+. 7 *) 2,455, 000 30} | 14, 620, 000 | 37 | 17, 075, 000 sound, who has the effrontery to defend the economic sound- 
Total........ 59 * 20,676,000 | 460 * | 166,761,000} 519" | 187,437,000 | Bess of these various pieces of legislation, price fixing, if you 
- ———— === | Please, carrying with them the power to tax, that have re- 
¢ No data are available on failures of State banks in Connecticut. sulted in the present condition of agriculture in the United 
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States, and this long series of bank failures, running into the 
billions? 

Is there anyone here who will assume responsibility for the 
economic soundness of the legislation that has been passed here 
for the last 25 or 30 years as a result of which we have this 
condition in the United States to-day, with exports of agri- 
cultural products larger than they have ever been before? 

I do not believe in bureaucracy, neither do I believe 
prairie fire, but when the bureaucracy of price fixing, for trans- 
portation, for banking, for industry, is sweeping down upon 
ux to destroy us, I am willing to start a back fire by creating 
another bureau in order to save agriculture from complete 
annibilation. Like any other bureaucratic law, this law 
pends for success or failure upon its executors who may be 
chosen to administer it. 

The newspapers have been carrying in headlines for the last 
four or five years announcements of the tremendous prosperity 
of the industrial sections of the country. Of course they have 
been prosperous. Why should they not be prosperous? We 
have been feeding them for less than the cost of production, and 
when we take a leaf out of their book and come to Congress 
aund ask for a piece of legislation of the same kind and char- 
acter that Congress has granted to transportation, to banking, 
and to the industries, we are met with the old cry that we are 
proposing something that is economically unsound. 
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in | 


dle- | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussarp in the chair). | 
‘The Senator's time has expired. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me say, in conclusion, that all we 


sk is that the industrial Kast shail pay the agricultural West 
for what they eat, and pay at least the cost of production. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I wish to state in as brief manner 
as possible my objections to the bill. In other words. I wish to 
summarize what I have stated before, both in the last session 

nd at the present time, upon this character of legislation. 

i know of no meusure yet presented to deal with an im- 
portant problem which contains so many unsound features and 
such general bad results as the present unfinished 
business which now before us. It proposes to handle the 
surplus by increasing its volume instead of reducing produc- 
tion or increasing consumption, a remedy which is worse than 
for any guaranty of the handling of a surplus 
which will maintain a higher price than economic conditions 
will warrant will be a stimulation of production instead of a 
retardation of production. The proposal to handle the surplus 
which is due to overproduction will stimulate overproduction 
instead of retarding it. 

The bill totally ignores the consuming public by denying 
to the public, through the President of the United States, the 
power to appoint the board, but, on the other hand, leaves to 
the industry interested the power to appoint that beard, the 
most far-reaching step toward the sovietizing of industry that 
has yet ever been undertaken, and I am quite certain that it 
will be one of the determinants as to whether or not the bill 
will ever become a law. 

The bill proposes that the Government shall handle the sur- 
plus. which in the past has reached the enormous amount of 
$1,500,000,000, and while the bill suggests that this shall not be 
in operation except as the board may put it in operation, it does 
give the power to operate it whenever there is a surplus, Any- 
one who can think two thoughts in a row knows that there is 
always a surplus, which means that this is to be a continuing 
operation. 

The bill proposes to deal with this enormous surplus by the 
Government entering into agreements by contract with the 


involves 


is 


the disease, 


dU | 


and millers as the parties of the second part, and if the Govern 
ment does not fix the price at which the packers shall sell, then 
it leaves the packers the freedom to fix it in accordance with 
their own wish, guaranteed against any loss in the transaction, 
and that guaranty made by the Government. Take your choice 
of either horn of the dilemma. If it is Government price fixing, 
then it is pernicious. If it is not Government price fixing, then 
it is pernicious that these irresponsible agencies, guaranteed 
against losses by the Government itself, can fix the prices with 
out regard to the public welfare. 

I claim, Mr. President, that if this is an entrance upon price 
fixing by the Government in any exchange of goods by private 
interests, there is no limit to what it will ultimately mean to 
the public welfare. I do not think anyone has any serieus 
thought about what the Senator from Minnesota has just stated, 
that we are fixing prices through a Government commission of 
transportation. Le me say to him and to all others that the 
only reason why the Government regulates railroad rates is to 
keep them down in the interest of the public who use the roads 
The railroad is a public function. Only in the degree that it is 
public does the Government interfere. The Government 
interferes in the interest of the public to keep down the price 
which otherwise the railroads would or, at least, might put uper 
the shipping public, and not to the price upon the 
public as this bill proposes to do. 


only 


increase 


Here is a proposal to induce the Government under contract 
to lift the price, and it is a price of private industry which has 
no public function, with which the Government has nothing te 
do. If the raising of wheat were a public function like the 
transportation of wheat by the railroads, in which the publi: 
were the third party interested and upon whose interests trans 
portation exists, then we could introduce the Goverument—for 
what purpose? To keep down the price so that it would not be 


exorbitantly charged on the public. That is the purpose of 
limiting the amount which the railroads may charge and th: 
only basis upon which the Government can act 

{ apologize for taking as much time upon such an insignifi- 





eant utterance as that the Government is regulating railroad 
rates, and that gives us the right as a government reenlate 
the price of wheat or the price of corn or the price of swine 
It is too ridiculous for anyone to consider for a second. 

Mr. President, these losses are to be assessed in the form of 
an equalization fee to be assessed as a tax upon the producer 
without his consent and without counseling him. I hold that 
that can not be done under the constitutional privileges of the 
people of the country. I have no doubt that when it reaches 
the courts there will be a speedy decision upon the matter 

The proposal will injuriously affect the livestock industry in 
any State of the Union which is in competition with the live 
stock raiser of an adjoining country, because the purpose of the 
bill is to keep up the price at home of the corn that is fed to 
the American hogs and to permit the surplus to 
sold at than the American consumer pays. That en 
ables the Canadian hog raiser to feed corn costing him less 
than the American hog raiser must pay, because the very pur- 
pose of the bill is to make a difference between the cost of the 
article at home and the of the article that is shipped 
abroad. When the American hog raiser enters into competi- 
tion with the Canadian hog raiser, if the American hog raiser 
has to feed corn costing a higher price than the Canadian hog 


to 


corn sold is 


be less 


cost 


| raiser will have to pay, and if the Canadian hog raiser buys 
that cheaper corn from the American producer in order to keep 
|; up the price of corn here at home, it gives the Canadian hog 


millers and the packers and the ginners, guaranteeing these | 


agencies against any loss, It is written in the bill, and thus we 
have the Government itself undertaking to handle, through a 
board, the surplus that amounts to $1,500,000,000 worth of 
property through agencies like the packers, with the packers 
suffering no losses, but with the losses to be made up by the 
producer under Government direciion. If there is any such 
approach of guaranty to special agencies by the Government 
in any legislation that has ever been proposed, I know nothing 
about it. Oh, it is said, on the one hand, this is not a price- 
fixing agency, and yet the Senator who has just taken his seat 
{Mr. SurpsreaAp] has insisted that it is a price-fixing agency 
and excuses it by urging that it is not differeut from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or other agencies like the Federal 
Reserve Board, and so forth. 

That is a concession to our contention which can not be here 
contradicted, because it can not be successfully controverted, 
that it is either a Government fixing of the price or else it is 
the creating of a Government agent with which it contracts 
io fix the price itself without any control by the Government, 
for the contracts that are entered into cite the Government of 
the United States as the party of the first part and the packers 


;m 


raiser a distinctive advantage in the markets of the world, te 
our disadvantage. I am quite sure that when we estimate the 
2,000,000,000 pounds of pork which is sold in a year in the ex 
port markets in competition with whatever is sold by a com- 
petitor north or south of us, the American farmer will begin to 
note the effect of the legislation upon animal industry 

Mr. President, the bill in a way is sectional, as everyone must 


admit. I think it is inequitable. I believe it is unjust in its 
operations upon the publie. It inelndes all the consumers, and 
a greater portion of the producers are concerned without their 
consent and even without consulting them. Here is a plan 
where two or three members of a self-selected board can per- 
petuaily fasten upon the entire population of the United States 
against their will, a perpetual burden in the interest of but a 

re fraction of the people. What do [I mean by that state- 
ment? The few States which produce 50 per cent and more of 
the corn—and there are only a few of them—when the bill 


becomes operative upon corn, will have two or three represen 
tatives on the board in the districts representing 50 per cent of 


the production of corn who, against the will of 9 or 10 other 
men representing all the people of all the other States and, in spite 
of their opposition to it, it to go 


can cause m perpetually, be 
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cause the bill provides that when once put in operation it can 
not be discontinued until those members of the board represent- 
ing 50 per cent of the production of the article in question vote 
to discontinue it I can not imagine anything that will produce 
more prolitic opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair), | 


The time of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 


| Conditions worse 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


CoLUMBUS, Ono, February tf, 1927. 
Hon. Crrartes L. McNary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Sentiment of Ohio farmers very strong for McNary-Hangen bill, 
here than year Land yalues in Ohio 
preciated $1,250,000,000 since 1920. Farms now selling at 35 per cent 
below pre-war valuations. One farm of nearly 5,000 acres was bid in 
by creditors recently for $75 per acre. Five years ago it sold for $231 


one ago, de- 


per acre. Another farm in Marion County of 435 acres was bought 
for less than $65 per acre by mortgagee, the Kentucky Land Bank 
| Co, Ten years ago this farm sold for $100 per acre. Banks are full 
of frozen farm paper, consisting of mortgage notes, many of which 
have not even interest paid. Insurance companies having heavy loans 


on farms, now doubly scared because of corn-borer menace, 
ening to withdraw all loans from Ohio. 


are threat- 
CuHas. V. Trvax, 
Director of Agricullure. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in view of the telegram which 
has just been read at the desk I think, as one of the repre- 
sentatives from Ohio in this body, I should make some com- 
ment upon it. I do not at all object to the gentleman who 


| signed the telegram giving his expression of opinion, but, merely 


Ir. FESS. Mr. Presideni, a parliamentary inquiry. I have | 
spoken 15 minutes on the bill. Have I not 15 minutes on the | 

mendment ? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MeNARY That point was raised this morning, and I 
presented the view, which the Chair sustained, that a Senator 
has only 15 minutes on all amendments and the bill and the 
substitute 

Mr. FESS. Oh, that can not be correct. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McNARY. That question has been ruled upon this 
morning, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair at thet time, so he is somewhat at 
a loss as to the ruling to make on this question. 

Mir. FESS. I ask the Presiding Officer to read the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. It is perfectly clear. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The agreement has been construed and 
hat construction has been enforced. 

Mr. FESS. In the interest of saving time, I shall not in- 
si upon if if I may put into the Rercorp three other objec- 
tion which I have to the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection at all to the Senator 


doing that. 


Mr. FESS. I shall not insist if that will be acceptable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sen- 
ator has permission to do so. 

Che matter referred to is as follows: 

S) This state of socialistic control, where a small minority be- 
omes the dictator, will throw the Nation into a campaign between 
t producers and all the consumers who, in the end, will fix the 

ducer where the last stage will be many times worse than the first. 

') This coalition of block interests in which open bids are made | 
f votes has reduced legislation to its worst stage and has dis- 
played Congress in its worst light. 

If, for any reason, tl bill becomes a law, the courts will cer- 
tainly pronounce it void; and in case it does not reach the courts 
n due time it will not be long until a revulsion of the better judg- 
ment of our people will break into a storm unlike anything we have 
yet en 

I popular judgment against greenbackism and 16 to 1 fallacies 

ut gentle zephyrs to a cyclone when compared with what will 
tl onglomeration of economic and political nonsense, 

Mr. KING Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Chair and also of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] whether the interpretation of the 
unanimous-consent agreement is that upon the amendments 
upon the bill itself or substitutes but 15 minutes of debate 
nre permitted to each Senator? 

Mr. McNARY. The Chair, after considering the inquiry this 
morning, determined that the spirit and letter of the agree- 
ment were that one period of 15 minutes was all the time that 
any Senator had on the bill and the amendments. 


The Senator will state it. 


and 


that there may be no misunderstanding about it, I should like 
to say that while, of course, in this body political considerations 
have no influence—that is understood by everybody [laughter]— 
the gentleman who signs this telegram is of the opposite politi- 
cal faith, and this question has become a very active political 
issue in the State of Ohio. Mr. Truax, director of agriculture, 
has a right to his opinion; but he has no right to speak, as 
he assumes to speak, for the attitude of the farmers of Ohio, 
unless my information is entirely wrong—— 

Mr. GOODING rose. 

Mr. WILLIS. Just let me finish this statement: because 
within a week the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, which, I 
think, is truly representative of the farmers of Ohio, held a 
meeting in the city of Columbus, not a meeting of a few diree- 
tors but a meeting of the actual representatives of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the subject was fully discussed. After 
it had been fully discussed, by a vote of 116 to 16 they voted 
against the bill which this gentleman states in the telegram is 
favored by the farmers of Ohio. 1 submit, Mr. President and 
Senators, that the actual farmers themselves know as well 
what the sentiment of the Ohio farmer is as does this gentle- 
man who is holding a political office and seeking to make a 
political issue out of this question in Ohio. Now T yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
thinks the telegram states the truth in regard to the condition 
of the farmers of Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIS. No: I do not. 

Mr. GOODING. Then, the Senator thinks the author of the 
telegram does not know what he is taking about when he makes 
the statements which are contained in the telegram? 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, I do not undertake to analyze his 
motives or anything of that kind, but I do not believe that the 
conditions which he says exist renlly do exist in Ohio. I have 
the means which every other Senator has of keeping somewhat 
in touch with his constituents, and no such condition that 
which this gentleman describes has been brought to my atten- 
tion. I wish to say also that, according to the correspondence 
which I have had with the farmers of Ohio, four-fifths of those 
with whom [ have communicated are opposed to this bill, be- 
eause they understand perfectly well that this bill is so drawn 
as to penalize the Ohio farmer who carries on diversified farm- 
ing in order to pay a premium to the one-crop farmer of the 
West. In my opinion, the farmers of Ohio are not for this 
bill. 

Mr. NEELY. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. NEELY. What is the political faith of the farmers 
whose convention adopted the resolution opposing the measure? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know, but I do know that it was 
representative of the farmers of Ohio. I can not tell the Sena- 
tor the political opinion of a single member of that organi- 
zation. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, the farmers of Ohio under- 
stand this situation perfectly well, particularly in view of the 
fact that the sponsors of this bill will refuse to have placed 
within its provisions numerous important farm products that 


us 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


| are raised in Ohio. 


Mr. KING. I am sure, Mr. President, that there would have 
been dissent from the unanimous-consent agreement if that 
construction had been insisted upon at the time it was asked 
for 

Mr. McNARY. That was the evident intention and is the 
interpretation that has been given to the unanimous-consent 
nereement 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair make this state- 
ment If the present occupant of the chair had been called } 

to decide the matter, he would have decided it in view of 
his language, to wit: 

4 after the hour of 3 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of 

February 10, 1927, no Senator shall spexak more than once 
| er than 15 minutes upon the bill or upon any amendment offered 
] to. 

Had the present oecupant of the chair been called upon to 
decide the matter, he would have held that there would be | 
15 minutes allowed to each Senator on the amendments and 15 
minutes on the bill itself; but that question is net now raised. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Secretary may read the telegram which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment which has been offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neriy] may be adopted; I do not know as 
to that, but the amendment which was offered by the Senator 
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from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], I dare say, will not be 
adopted, There is no opportunity to glean votes for this bill 
by putting in the items covered by the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire; but when other items are added 
they have been added with the idea that such action would 
produce so Imany votes here or there. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, would the Senator vote for 
the bill if those items were included? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would not. 

Mr. GOODING. I thought so. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will not vote for a proposition that is un- 


sound economically and which will come back to plague the | 
He wil! have a | 


Senator and the farmers in his State of Idaho. 


job of explaining to do when one of the farmers of his State | 


hauls a load of wheat to the market and is called upon to turn 
over a certain percentage of the value of his product 

Mr. GOODING. No; I shall have no difficulty about that. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator can not interrupt me until I com- 
plete the sentence—to turn over a certain proportion of what 
he has received for the benefit of somebody, some airy, mythi- 
cal board somewhere. Now, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I am going to say to the Senator that I 
have already explained to the farmers of Idaho; and the farm 
organizations, including the grange of Idaho, have all gone on 
record in favor of this bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is fine. 

Mr. GOODING. So the 
position. 

Mr. WILLIS. But the Senator will have another 
plaining, for, while the Senator in his very happy 
have explained the theory of this measure to them— 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, no; not that alone. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am talking about what he will have to ex- 
plain when the farmer is actually called upon to turn over a 
portion of his money for the benefit of somebody else, a trans- 
auction which, in my judgment, is absolutely unconstitutional. 
Ifas it come to pass in this country that Congress can enact a 
law to take money from A and put it into B's pocket? 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, no; Mr. President, that is not what the 
bill does. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is exactly what this bill does, and that is 
why I am opposed to the bill. 


{ Laughter. ] 


Senator need not worry about my 
job of ex- 


way 


Mr. NEELY and Mr. GOODING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. May I not assure the Senator from Ohio that 
if the amendment which I have proposed is adopted the benefits 
of the bill will be extended not only to the farmers who produce 
basic agricultural commodities but also to the grape growers 
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Mr. NEELY. 


Provided my amendment is adopted and the 
bill becomes a law. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, how much time have I left? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from QUhio has 
four minutes left. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the remark which has been 


made by the Senator from West Virginia and also the remarks 
made by my friend from Idaho remind me that not only 


is 


| the Farm Bureau Federation of the State of Ohio opposed to 


this bill but the grange of the State of Ohio is opposed to 
the bill. However, I 


should not like to have it understood, 
so far as 1 am concerned, that my attitude upon this bill or 
any other measure is controlled by what is said by any pur- 


ticular organization. I am opposed to this bill. Mr. President, 


because it is wrong in principle, because it is unsound economi- 
| 


may | 


cally, because it is contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States, and because if is absolutely unworkable. 

I was about to say that if this bill shall become 
which in my judgment it never will—it will come back 
plague the men who vote for it. We have not yet reached 
that condition in this Government where, as I suggested a 
little while ago, we can pass a law to take money from one 
man and give it to another. It will be found that if this bill 
should pass both Houses and receive the approval of the Presi 
dent, which in my judgment it will not, then it will not stand 
the test in the courts, and it ought not to stand in the courts, 
because it is absolutely out of harmony with the principles of 
American legislation and the American Constitution. 

I wish to say further, regarding the suggestion made by the 
Senator from West Virginin, that 1 compliment him if he has 
received assurance that his amendment is to be adopted. | 
do not complain about its merits. I have been told, alse, that 
an amendment is to be offered, or has been offered, to include 
tobacco, and, if such an amendment shall be adopted, probably 


a law 


to 


it will be productive of some yotes. If the Senator from West 
Virginia has been able to secure an agreement to the effect 
|; that his amendment will be adopted, I think he has accom- 


of California, the melon growers of Colorado, Arizona, and the | 


Ohio Valley. where the Senator lives, and to the 
ducers, the buckwheat growers, und the potato raisers of West 
Virginia—and, by the way, West Virginia raises the very best 
buckwheat, potatoes, and apples the world has ever seen, just 


is She produces in unlimited quantities the finest coal the earth 
has ever yielded to man. 

Mr. WILLIS. With the exception of the last parts of the 
tatement of the Senator from West Virginia I might be willing 
lo accede to it: but does the Senator think his amendment 
Will be adopted? 

Mr. NEELY. I feel quite sure that it will be, and it will 
also probably include the producers of the buckwheat which is 


erved at the White House, and which is probably grown some- 
where in New Engiand. 

Mr. WILLIS. It very unfortunate that the Senator who 
now occupies the floor has not had the opportunity of tasting 
that delightful viand of which the Senator from West Virginia 
is speaking now with such authority. 


is 


Mr. NEELY. No: I have never tasted a crumb from the 
President’s table nor a drop from his cup. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is that so? [Laughter.! 

Mr. NEELY. I assure the Senator from Ohio that it is. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator should vote for the pending 


bill and it should become a law and be put into operation, he 
will have to eat somewhere outside the State of West Virginia, 
because I am sure the farmers will not permit him to eat there. 
| Laughter]. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Senator is either facetious 
or mistaken, or both, they will not only permit me to eat there, 


but they will be generous enough to invite the Senator from 
Ohio to West Virginia and provide him a feast or at least a 
square meal. {Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. And they will have something to eat. 





apple pro- | 


plished something, because, as 1 said on this floor vesterday, 
if this a Wise measure there can be no reason given—and 
there has been no reason given—why its provisions should not 


Is 


apply to agricultural products other than those which are 
named in the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield for a brief question 

Mr. NEELY. I have no assurances regarding my amend- 


ment, excepting those implied in the numerous favorable com- 
ments that have been made by my colleagues. 
the Republican side of the aisle has recently 
Thomas Jefferson so liberally thai 


Furthermore, 
been quoting 


Mr. WILLIS. O Mr. President, it is quite useless for the 
Senator from West Virginia to undertake to quote Thomas 
Jefferson in this matter, for everything that Jefferson ever 


said or did in a political way is opposed to this type of pater 


nalistic legislation. So the Senator might quote Jefferson from 
now until sundown, but he would not find «anything in his 
quotation in favor of this type of legislition. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator permit me to complete mv 
statement? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will if it will not take too long 


Mr. NEELY. I was going to 


say that those on the Republican 
side have recently 


become 


so Democratic that they now ought 
to practice what they preach and do justice to all—not except 
ing those who are engoged in the oldest and the most essential 


industry in the world—namely, agriculture. 
Mr. WILLIS. I am following distinguished leadership. 
hold in my hand a copy of the Recorp that contains the spee 


ch 


that was made by the Democratic leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, when this bill was under «onsideration 
a year ago. Here is what he said, in part 

Mr. NEELY. Has he not since seen the light? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Arkansas—and he is a man 
of ability and character—said then: 

I do not believe that the power exists e Fed | Governn , 
levy such a fee 

That is, an equalization fee 
whether it be called a tax or rere charge for se If that power 
‘xists, I do not believe that it ought to be exercised igainst the con 
sent or without the consent of the persons to be charged 

That was good Democratic doctrine a year ago. It is good 
Democratic doctrine now. It is good American doctrine: and IL 
call upon Senators upon the other side of the aisle to rally to 
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1 support of their leader and stand by the proposition that 
nl da year ago; and if in the meantime he has been 
educed from his position, I regret it. 

Mir. NEEL) Mr. President, does the Senator not know that 

Ss tor from Arkansas | Mr. RoBinson] became a convert 
MeNary bill’ 
WILLIS i um sorry that he has. 

Mir. NEEL) Of course, 1 do not assume to speak for the 
able Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Ropinson], but I have been 
informed that he purposes to vote for the bill. 

Vir. WILLIS. If that be the case, 1 am exceedingly sorry. 

‘ir. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in approach- 
ing the subject matter of this bill, which has been so exhaus- 


tively discussed on this floor by various Senators, I am deeply 


nsible of the very great importance of its deliberation and 
final determination to the general welfare and economic pros- 
perity of our people 

I do not believe personally that any thinking man who has 


listened to the arguments in debate made by the proponents of 
this bil 
dinary sincerity that actuates their utterances. I am equally 
that thinking man who has had the opportunity of 
urveying and speculating upon general conditions that exist 
n the great farming communities of our country, where the 
heart of the agricultural industry is centered, and who has 
seeu and instinctively felt the distress, the impoverishment, the 
deprivation, and the miserable state in which those of the farm- 
ing class tind themselves can fail to be sorrowed by their 
plight. And if at this the time when a series of events, some- 
times unconnected, have laid them low financially, foreclosed 
the morigages on many of their homes, and caused them to 
suffer unmentionable economic burdens, we are unable to agree 
upon the remedies that would erase their troubles and restore 
heir good fortune, we are at least unanimously agreed that they 
ure deserving of the greatest consideration that this Govern- 
inent can possibly bestow upon them without sacrificing the 
interests of the great body of American laboring men and 
American middle-class workers who have to depend for the 
continuance of American standards of living upon the reason- 
uble price of agricultural products. 

While I stand ready and willing to support any sound movye- 
that may be instituted in this body that is designed to 
revitalize the bloodless condition of the farmer’s financial 
| have reached the conclusion that the present bill will 
function to cure the defects in the agricultural situation 


sure no 


ment 


col pus, 
not 
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| voluminous importation of cheap foreign goods. 


in this body couid fail to be impressed by the extraor- | 


and redound to the economic betterment of the farmer, but, to | 


the contrary, will produce a very serious misadjustment in our 


order that is have 


en onomie 


likely to very dangerous, over- 
powering, and—if I may be permitted to draw on the views of 


ie distinguished colleagues in this body 
} 


results to industry and to agriculture itself. 


M r 


quite disastrous 


legislation. It is special, it is privileged, it is a benefit con- 
ferred upon single group within the Government. It is the 
sort of a benefit that has never been sought before by any 
group. It is more than a tariff, because a tariff on these prod- 
ucts already exists. It is a device, which ohe class asks the 


Government to set up, that will stifle and choke competition 


ud establish an agricultural monopoly to supplement our other 


i It will block off the normal channels of trade and will 
end put the United States Government into the rather 
dubious business of constructing an artificial buttress to sup- 
ort high prices in the interest of a special and private class. 
The bill is an abuse of public and governmental function. | 
Kar trom operating to enhance the well-being of the whole 
Nation, it invokes the use of governmental machinery for and 
in behalf of a single unit in our population. We propose to 


establish the precedent of putting our hands into the Treasury 


vaults and taking away a bounty to use for the benefit of a 
private class in a private business. 

\\ re will the process end? Will we not be swamped by ap- | 
plications for similar treatment from every possible class or 
<roup that is languishing economically, either through lack of 

resight and business judgment or on account of the ordinary 
movement of economic law operating on world trade and 
Tirana 

That the effect of this bill extends a marked advantage to 

reign labor and foreign consumers is manifest. We are dump- 
ing the surplus of what we produce here in this country, which 
would ordinarily remain in this country and help determine 
general price levels upon foreign markets at diminished prices. 
If, on the other band, the policy provided in the operation of 
the bill of storing the surplus to await more favorable market- 


ing conditions were adopted, we should be conferring a benefit 
upon Canadian, South American, and other national producers 


President, this bill clearly falls within the class of private | 
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by allowing them to gain as a result of the diminished supply 
of farm producis going into the world market. 

The argument has also been advanced that this bill will ex- 
tend to the farmer the same privileges of protection that other 
industries enjoy under the protective tariff laws. From a logica 
standpoint it would therefore appear that anyone who believes 
in the principle of high protective tariff ought to believe in the 
application of that principle to the farmer. 

I have never been a believer in the system of grossly high 
protective tariffs—perhaps, to be more accurate, I ought to eall 
them prohibitive tariffs—because under the present laws we not 
only protect American industry but in many cases we have 
practically created a monopoly in certain products for Amer- 
ican industrialists. 

There is a necessity which no sane person can doubt for 
placing a check of a reasonable sort upon the promiscuous and 
That an 
axiomatic fact, incidental to and required by the higher stand- 
ards of wages, working conditions, living, and education prey 
alent here over those in Europe and other parts of the world. 

Let us analyze the argument of analogy of this bill to the 
protective tariff, and see what the arguments disclose. 

The tariff keeps goods out and deals with imports. This bill 
sends goods out and deals with exports. The tariff collects 
a charge upon the admission of goods; this bill not only collects 
a charge upon the export of goods but artificially raises the 
domestic prices, and, in addition, creates a fund to export goods, 
which is in reality nothing more than a subsidy, and then an- 
thorizes and permits American goods to be sold in world markets 
at lower cost than in the market at home. Ultimately, when 
the goods have been so sold in foreign markets, there is, to be 
sure, some returns; but there is also an advantage conferred 
upon foreign purchasers and consumers, in that they are enabled 
to buy the exportable surplus of food products and cotton at a 
price that is actually lower than the same commodities are sold 
for at home. We are thus not only granting a protective tariff 
and subsidizing American agriculture but we are subsidizing 
foreign industries and foreign populations and extending them 
a gratuity which in the long run, in my opinion, will enable 
them to outcompete and undersell us in the world markets in 
practically every line of trade and commerce where we enter 
into world competition. 

It may be, as has been said by some, that the superior pro- 
ductivity of American capital will offset to a degree these dis- 
advantages; but I can see no sound reason for putting such 
an onerous burden upon the backs of our industry, and yielding 
up such a patent advantage to the industries abroad. 

As I look over the list of commodities that have been in- 
cluded in this bill to receive the several benefits of it, I won- 
der that the proponents of this legislation have stopped 
short. They have not only included the ordinary agricultural 
products, but they have included cotton, which an indis- 
pensable and vital raw material in the textile manufacture. 
In this connection, let me say that the textile industry located 
in the Eastern Atlantie States has suffered a severe depression 
during late years; that thousands of people in the States 
where this industry is located have been out of employment 
and on the border line of impoverishment; that investors have 


is 


so 


is 


met with heavy losses. But this textile industry has not 
asked the Government to go into the business of exporting 
cotton goods; this textile industry has not come to Washing 
ton with its arms stretched out to the Members of Congress 


pleading that the Treasury of the United States subsidize its 
operations in the competitive field. The textile industry and 
every other industry of whose recent history I am aware, of 
whose trade practices I have information, have taken their 
losses, and have weathered the period of depression, and have 
gone through the so-called “thin years” by trying to handle 
their own problems, by trying to pull themselves back on to their 
feet, by revising their output to conform to demand, by letting 
the price levels keep pace with those demands that economic 
law dictutes; and 1 have an abiding faith that when the up- 
ward swing toward a period of prosperity is begun again the 
textile industry will be the first to welcome it if the necessi 
ties of the case mean anything. But, as I said, to lay down a 
precedent of this sort that uses Treasury funds and the ma- 
chinery of the Government to carry on the business of a pri- 
vate group that has only private interests and that has no 
direct connection with the public weal, would open the door to 
every form of political logrolling of which, the Lord knows, 
we have already too much. 

I suggest to the proponents of this bill that they might in- 
sert a provision that would benefit the cranberry growers of 
Cape Cod, the apple growers of New England, the grape grow- 
ers throughout the country, and the producers of any other 
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diversified products that might enjoy the subsidies granted in 
this bill. y 

In conclusion, 
as follows: 

First. Its aim and its effect, so far as it accomplishes the 
purpose of its framers, is to raise the cost of the farm products 
affected and thereby increase the cost of living of industrial 
wage earners generally. In the case of cotton, especially, 
there is the double effect of increasing the cost of clothing 
end lessening the demand for factory goods, tending thereby 
to lower wages and increase unemployment. 

Second. It diverts the attention of the farmer from pur- 
suing real remedies and gives him a false hope. His diffi- 
culties, in part, lie in eliminating the wastes and reducing the 
costs of production and distribution, and also in reducing un- 
profitable production. 


my objections to this bill may be summarized 


Third. In the long run, the plan is far more likely to injure | 


the average farmer, directly as well as indirectly, than 
-ield him the expected benefits. The immediate effect of 
enactment must be to cause farmers generally to believe that 
its operation will insure them a fair profit, whether the season 
shall prove favorable or adverse. Reason and experience 
combine to make it certain that overproduction will at once 
be increased, and increased at a higher average cost. With 
the surplus inereases that must result, the operation of the 
ict must break down, probably after obtaining from Congress 
large additional appropriations, and must therefore 
entail 2 heavy cost upon the taxpayer generally. 
Fourth. While the scheme continues to operate it will benefit 
foreign consumers and producers at the expense of consumers 
in the United States. If wheat, for instance, is held in storage 
here to keep it out of the market, Canadian wheat raisers will 
obtain higher prices for their wheat both at home and in the 
export trade, because of the withdrawal of our stored surplus 
from the world market. If “dumping” instead of storage is 
resorted to, the beneficiaries will be the foreign consumers. 
Fifth. The proposed replenishing of the “ revolving fund” by 
assessing a sales tax, called an “equalization fee,” upon trans- 
fers of the “stabilized” products from producer to middleman 
or manufacturer, is of very doubtful constitutionality and would 


to 


be unworkable in practice, because of the vast number of deal- | 


ers and transfers involved. 
to be attempted at all, the tax that is collected will be ulti- 


mately borne by the consumer rather than by the producer. | 


What is most probable is that no “ equalization fee” will ever 
be collected, that the “stabilization fund” (with subsequent 
additions) will be exhausted, and that the cost of the futile 
experiment will be borne by the general taxpayer. 

Sixth. The passage of this bill will bring upon the next Con- 
gress a flood of demands for special legislation in the interest 
of other classes of producers, agricultural and industrial, also. 
The apple growers of northern New England, the cranberry 
raisers of Cape Cod and New Jersey, the citrus growers of Cali- 
fornia and Florida, and many other agricultural groups produce 
surpluses which could hardly be refused similar “ stabilization ” 
without laying Congress and the Federal farm board open to 
just charges of class discrimination, and already some of the 
smaller manufacturing corporations are demanding Government 
loans at low rates, such as this bill contemplates, on the ground 

at their big competitors are forcing them out of business or 

to monopolistic combines by controlling and curtailing their 
bank credits. 

lor these reasons, Mr. President, I shall vote against this bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr, President, the agricultural situation has 

improved materially since this question was discussed in 
Senate last June. In fact, in many places in the South and 
Mid West conditions are, if anything, worse than they were 


last year, worse than they have been in many years. More 
banks have failed, mortgages have been foreclosed on more 
farms, more farmers have been forced to leave their homes. 


There is undoubtedly more real hardship, more discontent, more 
(dissatisfaction in general among the farmers than there has 
been before in this generation, to say the least. 

there is more demand for constructive farm legislation, to 
give the farmer honest marketing conditions, than ever before 
from the farmers themselves, from business men, bankers, 
Wholesalers, and manufacturers. 

The purchasing power of the farmer has been continually 
going down since 1920, and manufacturers of all kinds are 
beginning to feel it. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said pro and con on 
this farm-relief question. I want to comment briefly on just 
a few of the statements that have been made recently. 

Yesterday the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
comparing the State of New Hampshire with that of North 
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| Dakota, made the statement that the per capita income tax 
| of New Hampshire was $7, as compared with the per capita 
| income tax paid in North Dakota of $2. He goes on to say 
in the very next paragraph the purpose of this proposed farm- 
relief measure is to take money out of the Federal Treasury 
and give it to a favored class of people. 

I can not quite understand what the Senator meant by that. 
I tried to ask him yesterday, but he refused to yield to me 
He says this bill will favor the farmers of North Dakota to 
the detriment of the farmers of his State. Yet he admits that 
the average income tax in New Hampshire is $7, as compared 
with $2 in North Dakota. Yet he talked about a favored class. 
| Are the favored class those who have an income tax to pay 
| or those who are so poor they have no income tax whatever? 
| The farmers of North Dakota do not pay income taxes, nor 
| do the farmers of New Hampshire. It is the manufacturers 
in New Hampshire who pay the income taxes, and newspaper 
| men, and other business and professional men. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] made a state- 
ment yesterday that ruther amused me. He said: 
| The 
| 


greatest danger that overhangs the 


western farmer to-day is 

| his ballot. 
Apparently the Senator from the Nutmeg State means to 
infer that the farmers of the great Middle West are not in- 


telligent enough to use the ballot wisely. That may be so, and 
yet statistics show that the voters of the Middle Western 
| States vote in higher percentage than in any other section of 
the Nation; and magazine writers of great note have compli 
mented the Middle West States upon that fact, drawing the 
conclusion that the people in that section know more about 
how they are voting than the voters in any other section of 
the Nation do, and I think that is correct. 

The Senator from Connecticut made the statement that this 
was a price raising bill. That is what we intend that the 
measure shall do—raise prices for the farmers on certain farm 
products—and if it will raise them on the important products, 
it will raise them on all farm products undoubtedly. 

Lust spring in un argument on the tax measure the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] made the statemeni 
that one-fourth of 1 per cent of the people paid 90 per cent 
| of the income taxes. Yet Senators from the New England 
States talk about the favored farmers who are going to ze 
the benefit of this law. One-fourth of 1 per cent of the people 
pay 90 per cent of the income taxes, showing that if there is 
any favored class it is those people who are able to pay income 
} taxes. 

toth of the Senators from Ohio—and Ohio is an agricultural 
State beyond any question—have made some rather remarkabt 
statements, and especially about the condition of the farmers 
in that State. Some 10 years ago I made my first trip througi 
| the State of Ohio, and I was very much interested, in look 
ing out of the car windows, to on the farms those old 
fashioned, zigzag rail fences. Coming through there last yeai 
again, I saw the same rail fences, and some of the farm lbuiid 
ings tumbling down, not having seen a repairman or a puini 
brush in the last 10 years, in the great old State of Ohio 
That does not indicate that the farmers are very prosperous 


see 





| They are not prosperous in Ohio or any other State in this 
Union. It is true that some of the old rail fences had been 
repaired a little by the farmer laying a barbed wire across thi 


top to keep the old cow from jumping over, but that was about 
the only kind of repair I could see in the old State of Ohio on 
the farms. 


Just a few moments ago I heard a statement by a disti: 
| guished Senator from one of the Southern States who said: 


“The farmers down in my country do not need to worry about 
this bill. If it will not do them any good, it can not do them 
any harm. They are now’ as poor as they can be.” That 
about the situation all over the Nation. 

The opponents of this measure say that it is unconstitutiona 
Of course, anyone who says this measure is unconstitutional 
only making a guess, and the Supreme Court will bave the | 
guess. I would be willing to wager that if this measure shal! 
be passed, and shall go before the Supreme Court, there will 
not be a unanimous opinion on it one way or the other by that 
court. The term “unconstitutional” is very familiar to me 
because it is always the last argument of the financial interest 
crowd who are opposed to any progressive legislation for the 
benefit of farmers, 





the last resort, to take such measures to 

court and block them there, if they can not block them in 
any other way. 

Mr. President, one of our Democratic friends said he was 

opposed to this measure because it would tend to put the 

farmers on an equality with the manufacturers, who are 


now protected by the tariff law. 


Talk about taking money out 
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of people’s pockets; what does the tariff law do? Every man 
who buys a suit of clothes pays a portion of the tariff that is 
mposed to protect the manufacturers of New England and the 


other Hastern States. We have the tariff law whether we like 
it or not, and every one of us who buys a single article of 
clothing pays his proportionate share of the tariff protection. 
Are we to deny the farmers the right to have a little protec- 
tion, and a measure to benefit them, because we have a tariff 
law which some may think is unjust? That is a rather poor 
argument, it seems to me. 

Another argument that has been made against this bill is 


that there are only about 30 per cent of the people who pro- 
duce food products in this country. I think that is about cor- 


rect It is argued by the opponents of the measure that be 
uuse 70 per cent of the people may have their cost of living 


raised because of this bill, in order to give honest market con- 
ditions to the 30 per cent who produce the food products, the 
70 per cent are not going to stand idly by and see the 30 per 
eit benefited by this measure, or any other measure. It seems 
to me that is a mighty slim argument. Because 30 per cent 
of the people produce the food products consumed here, the 
70 per cent who consume most of them are going to stand by 
and say, “ You can be thankful, Mr. Producer, that we let you 
live at all, because we are in the majority here, and we are 
voing to say what you shall be paid for your products. We are 
not going to allow you to receive a price equal to the cost of 
production for your products.” It seems to me that argument 
very weak. 
i have two or three issues of a little paper published over 
in New York City called “ Patches.” I want to quote just 
briefly from Mr. William Moore Patch, president of this pub- 
lishing organization. The title of his article is “No wonder the 
furmer complains! Wherein we submit a few unpoetic Gov- 
ernment statistics to show that his grievance is a real one, and 
that his dollar is worth less than ever before.” 

1 think he absolutely correct in his statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that this brief statement, which is only a 
part of the article, be printed in the Recorp at this point as a 


e 


is 


is 





part of my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), Is 
there objection? 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From Patches, November 15, 1926] 
we East Mcst YIrLD—UNLESS THE INDUSTRIALIST, BANKER, AND BusI- 
MIAN GIVES THE FARM! tis RicghtTs, REVOLUTIONARY LEGISLA- 
ON 18 INEVITABLE 
PRICE FIXING 
This is the fo th and final of a series of articles dealing with the 
ief problem The articles were written by Mr. William 
MI Patch, president of Patches Publishing Co., after a personal 
ration of the io phases of the question, conducted in the 
West and Middle West.) 
! most used objection to the McNary-Haugen plan is that it 
ies the Federal Government upon a policy of price fixing, which 
ontrary bot only to sound economics but fraught with great menace 
o our institutions, because it is in reality State socialism Sach argu- 
ment i laptrap. Nobody believes it except the 95 per cent dumb 
Poll s who pay annual dues to the United States Chamber of 
‘ merce and their representatives 
{ Federal Government has been engaged for years in the business of 
ric fixing and still is engaged in it. Moreover, it is thus engaged 
penly and frankly for the purpose of insuring a prolit to those interests 
} half it is fixing and regulating the prices 
Wha ibe Interstate Commerce Commission? It is a Federal 
vy created Congress and clothed with extraordinary powers and 
thority for the sole and express purpose of fixing the price of the 
nmodity w h transportation companies sell, and fixing that price 
s high th t will insur the transportation companies a reasonable 
eturn upon thei nvestment and the value of their property. 
\ i he Federal reserve bank system? It is a Federal financial 
regal 1 created by an act of Congress and clothed with extraordi- 
y pow for the express purpose of fixing the price at which banks 
1 tk use of their commodity, namely, money and credits. It 
} x h wrice arbitrarily, without regard in many cases to the best 
1 nd welfare of great classes of our citiz and great sections 
‘try It is a financial trust which controls the destinies of 
i Ss, industrial, and agricultural activities by being able to ex- 
I wilt Ww credit The Federal reserve system has taken care, 
r the 4 fixing power given it, to fix the price at which it sells 
her known as interest charges—high enough to enable 
i from 20 per cent to 30 per cent a year and pile up great 
iv enormous sal s to officers, and invest tens of millions 
tremendous buildings housing their operations. Yet the 
Ww lin the hue and cry that a plan te fix the price of agri- 
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cultural products bigh enough to insure the farmer a profit is socialism. 
Railroad executives and directors have the nerve to sing the same tune 
notwithstanding the fact that in the price fixing for them by Federal 
agencies great transportation lines in the agricultural sections of the 
country are making a clear profit, over and above all expenses, of from 
15 per cent fo 28 per cent a year on their capital valuation. 

Federal price fixing for the farmer socialism, is it? Then, in 
heaven's name, what can be said of the United States Board of Concilia- 
tion in the Department of Labor, a Federal agency which fixes the price 
at which organized labor in the various industries in the United States 
shall sell its commodities? What shall be said of the United States 
Board of Mediation, which, under the Watson-Parker bill, supersedes 
the old United States Rallway Labor Board? This board exists solely 
for the purpose of fixing the price at which railway labor shall sell its 
commodity. Since when has price fixing become a novel and dangerous 
experiment for the Federal Government? The cardinal principle of the 
Republican Party—the principle of a protective tariff—is nothing more 
or less than a price-fixing policy for the industrial interests of the 
United States. It makes no other pretensions. That it does so its 
only defense. 

The whole theory of a protective tariff is that it ascertains the cost of 
production abroad in competitive commodities and then fixes a tariff on 
imports of those commodities high enough for the American producer of 
like commodities to have a monopoly of his home market at a price 
which will guarantee him a profit and enable him to employ labor at a 
wage consistent with the American standard of living. 

If the protective tariff is not a price-fixing policy for the benefit of 
American industries and the wage earners in American industries, then 
it is the greatest piece of fiction that has been written since the days of 
Jules Verne, and it has succeeded in buncoing more people than 
other human agency outside of P. T. Barnum’'s freak sideshows. 

All of these agencies are of the Federal Government, created by 
of Congress, sustained by Federal appropriations, and officered by Fed- 
eral appointees. Nor does the Government's backing and responsibility 
end merely with the legislative creation and the Federal financing of 
these agencies. Price fixing is a part of the law of the land. There is 
not a court anywhere, from the local circuit up through all the legal 
machinery to the United States Supreme Court, that does not lay down 
the basic principle that a business has a right to enjoy a price for its 
goods or its service that will yield a fair profit on the capital over and 
above all costs, taxes, interests, rentals, and overhead. Anything less 
has been repeatedly characterized by all courts as confiscation of prop- 
erty without due process of law and in violation of constitutional rights. 

There is no principle more firmly established in the courts of the land, 
and wherever a city council, State legislature, or the United States Con- 
any administrative official of local or Federal Government 
attempts to compel any public-service corporation, or bank, or industrial 
corporation to do business at a loss, the first thing such a corporation 
does is to go to the courts and obtain relief upon the ground that the 
Government guarantees it a right to fix a price that will give it a fair 
return upon its investment and the value of its property. 

But now come the bankers, the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the eastern industrial interests, the of the railroads, and all 
the sundry gentility who fill the open spaces of the overstuffed furniture 
in the various Union League and University Clubs from Pittsburgh on 
the east with the astounding outcry that while the Federal Government 
may legitimately and safely fix prices for business and banks, for trans- 
portation and industry, for organized labor and organized 
capital that power may not be used in behalf of the farmer, because to 
do so would push the American Government over the brink of anarchy. 


is 


is 


any 


acts 


gress, 
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bigwigs 


corporate 


During the World War prices were fixed by the Government. Prices 
for everybody and everything were fixed up—way up—with the exce} 
tion of prices for agricultural products. One of the first acts of the 
Federal Government after the United States entered the war was to 


exercise the limitless war powers vested in the President to abrogate all 
rules compelling contracts to be let only upon the basis of competitive 
bidding and to substitute therefore the crooked, profiteering rule of let 
ting all contracts upon “cost plus 10 per cent” basis, which enabled 
every concern furnishing any supplies to the Government or doing any 
work for the Government to increase its profits in exactly direct propor 
tion to its increase in waste, expense, and graft 

During the war organized labor in munition plants, shipyards, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, and in industries which were making commodi- 
ties that were to the production of munitions called ike 
after strike demanding that higher wages be fixed as the price of labor 


aftr 


essential 


doing its part toward winning the war, and the Government quickly 
and meekly acquiesced. 
But there was created the Grain Corporation under Herbert Hoover, 


the Federal food administrator, and under the personal administration 
of Julius Barnes, a personal friend of Mr. Hoover and a grain dealer of 
Duluth, Minn, The Grain Corporation fixed the price of wheat which 
should be paid the farmer, and it fixed it “down” upon the plea that 
the farmer should not attempt to make profits in time of war. But 
same corporation fixed the prices of the great flour-mflling compani 

It is a matter of record by the Federal Trade Commission that the ‘7 
great four-milling corporations at the very time the Grain Corporation 


the 
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permitted to charge prices which in 1916 and 1917 enabled them to 
make 44.7 per cent profit and in 1917 and 1918 to make 32.7 per cent 
profit. 

Another charge is that the present distress in agriculture is attrib- 
utable to the farmers having bought high-priced land during the war. 
In the majority of cases these purchases were made on borrowed capital 
at a relatively high rate of interest. It is claimed the farmer's trouble 
is due to his effort to pay ‘off his notes and maintain the interest, which 
requires an income greater than can legitimately be expected from land, 

id in order to do this he is asking the rest of the country to fix for 
him an artificially high price for his products. 

No less a distinguished citizen than former Gov. Henry J. Allen made 
s charge in the Nation's Business, the official organ of the United 
Chamber of Commerce. And, in the same breath, no less dis 
tinguished citizen than the present Governor of Iowa, John 8S. Hamill, 
oceeded to expose Mr. Allen’s ignorance with official data showing that 
than 7 per cent of the Iowa farmers are operating land that 
hanged hands during the war or following the war and that, further- 
che value of land, whether it be too low or too high, bas nothing 
t all to do with the fact that the farmer is not getting the price for 

; products which he should get to be on a parity with other producers. 
In other words, there is nothing to the charge that the present distress 
of agriculture is due to the farmer having speculated in high-priced land. 

But even if it were the case, who are eastern industrialists that they 

ould cast the first stone? Are they without sin? They had a section 
placed in the tax law which provides that in the case of buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, or other facilities, constructed, erected, installed, or 

juired on or after April 6, 1917, for the production of articles which 

mtributed to the prosecution of the war, there should be allowed a 

juction for the amortization of such part of the cost of such facilities 

has borne by the taxpayer. And these same interests have 
eeded in getting from the Bureau of Internal Revenue a ruling that 
order to come within the scope. of the phrase of the law “ articles 
which contributed to the prosecution of the war,” it is not 
it the articles be “ absolutely essential.” If they contributed in an 
iable degree, they come within the meaning and the intent of 
the amortization section. 
The Internal Revenue Bureau has made the further ruling that the 
rmination of the war destroyed the value of all such property, and 
those who had built factories and installed equipment and machinery, 
are entitled to make deductions from their income-tax returns 
a period of three consecutive years equal to in the aggregate 
entire value of their investment. Because of this law and 
those interests have been handed hundreds of millions of dol- 
in tax refunds and tax deductions, representing the cost of build 
ings and machinery and cquipment which 
ir-time prices. 
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Most of the gentlemen who put their hands in the 

i till and have charged against the Government the entire cost of 
ir war-time expenses are now assembling in public places and lifting 
ir voices the loudest in denunciation of the proposition to subsidize 
iculture ! 


W 


Another charge can be hest stated in the language of a resolution 


inimously adepted by the New York Board of Trade which reads, in 

rt, as follows: 

Perhaps one of the most objectionable features (of the McNary 
llaugen plan) is the suggestion that the Government shall sell the 
products of our own country to foreign consumers at prices below those 
which domestic consumers may pay.” 

Chis same protest was registered in a formal statement by the United 
S s Chamber of Commerce and by a number of other like organiza 
tions, as well as by individuals in sympathy with these organizations 

Yet only within the last 30 days we read of a combination of the 

per-producing corporations in the United States, numbering 18, 
which has for its sole purpose the fixing of prices not oaly in the 
United States but throughout the world, with the avowed intention of 


ling copper abroad for less money than it is sold in the United States 
words, the com 
ned for the purpose of dumping their goods abroad in the world mar 
at whatever price they can obtain in order to secure that market 
id, at the same time, to maintain an absolute monopoly of the Ameri 
narket and fix the American price high enough to enable the com 
ne to show a profit on the whole, despite its losses abroad. This 
been done under the laws of the United States and, furthermore, it } 
received the blessings of the Federal Trade Commission. 


1 other 18 large copper-producing corporations hay 


has 


as 


Less than two 
months ago we read of a proposed plan of like character in the steel 
industry. The last tariff law provided for an absolute embargo against 


importations of any dye or dyestuffs which would break the price fixing 
in this country by the Du Pont and American Analine companies which, 
on the whole, dictate the price of all dyes in the United States. 

But none of these acts are known as price fixing. God save the mark! 
They are known by the euphonious and more refined and delicate appel- 
lation of “ price stabilization.” 


Moreover, when this point was raised 
against the McNary-Ilaugen plan the agricultural associations and their 
leaders were rude enough to ask the Department of Commerce to please 
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make public what products made in this country were being sold abroad 
for less money than the price asked for the same products in this coun 
try. Up to date no answer has been forthcoming! 

It will require a congressional resolution, which will undoubtedly be 
introduced at the coming session of Congress, to jimmy that piece ol 
information out of the Department of Conimerce. But when it pro 
duced, it will knock to smithereens the arguments of such organizations 
as the New York Board of Trade! 

The most powerful opposition to the McNary-Haugen plan of aiding 
agriculture comes from industrial interests and is based upon the very 
frank argument that the plan would be effective. 


is 


Being effective, it 
would raise the price of agricultural products, which in turn would 
raise the cost of food to industrial employees; this in turn would 
necessitate an increase in wages and cost of preduction. It is also set 
forth that under the plan surplus food would be dumped in Europe at 
a very low price. Wage earners of Europe would be enabled to buy 
American-produced food for much less than the wage earners of the 
United States. The eastern industrialists argue from this that they 
would be severely handicapped in their competition with European 


manufacturers. 

In other words, the McNary-Haugen plan would work. It would 
exactly what the farmers say it would increase the price of th: 
products to a parity with the price of the products industries 
make their dollar equal in buying power to the dollar of the manufac 
turer, the merchant, and the banker, and these three classes are oppos 
ing the plan for the very reason that it would work. 

Nor is the farmer indulging in any illusions 


do 
do ir 


of 


to the character of 
the opposition to his program, nor the extreme measures he may have 
to take in order to win. As an individual, and collectively through his 
great organizations and associations, the American agriculturalist of 
the Mississippi Valley is preparing to obtain legislative enactment of 
the principle of the MeNary-Haugen plan which will increase the price 
of his products, or he to tear the prices of 
products and wages of industrial employees by repealing legislation 
such as the protective tariff, immigration, etc., which has resulted in 
artificially and arbitrarily 
dustries. 

The attitude 
insists that he 


as 


is going down industrial 


increasing prices and wages in other in- 


of 
be 


the 
given 


western agriculturalist is brutally 
with the alternative 
not, he will then see to it that nobody has prosperity 

eastern industrialist the alternative of bringing the farm 


products up to the level of prices of manufactured goods or submitting 


frank 
that if he 
He offers 


of 


He 
is 


his share, 


the 


price 





to a reduction in prices of manufactured goods to a level with the price 
of farm products. 

If the eastern industrialist, the banker. and the business man value 
their prosperity enough to grant the farmer his request for a square 
deal, there will be no danger of the repeal of the tariff or any serious 
amendment of the immigration laws or the Federal reserve bank act 
| or other laws which subsidize this or that activity 
| But if the eastern industridlist, banker, and business man does rt 
think it is worth while conceding the farmer what he wants, there i 
not the least doubt that within the next four ars the Nation will 
witness revolutionary legislation in the Halls of Congress that will 
equalize conditions in the United States by the rather drastic process 
of ieveling everything down! 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I think it is conceded by 


| entirely mistaken 


everyone that the farmers are in bad condition. Even the Sena 
tors from New England who have talked against this measure 
say that up in Massachusetts and other places in New England 
many of the sidehill farms have been abandoned, and the 
houses are tumbling down, and they blame the western farmers 
for putting New England farmers out of They are 
in that. It is the manufacturing interests 


business. 


| of New England that have put the farmers of that part of the 


country out of business. 


I drove through New England a vear ago last spring. I have 


| a lot of relatives up in Massachusetts, and if Maine, especially, 


and I talked with a lot of them. Most of them have been on 
the farm at some time, bui very few of them are on the farm 
now. They told me without exceplion that the reason they 
| could not keep up the farms was because the boys and girls 
| could get better wages, have shorter hours, more enjoyment, 
more pleasure, working in the factories, and living in town, 
than they could on the farms. They had to abandon the farms 
because they had no one to work them, because their people 


went into the factories, making more money than they could on 
the farms. I am satisfied that is the situation. 

Mr. President, because the farmers produce the food products 
to feed the Nation, because they are not organized, is no reason 
why they should be penalized and not given prices equal to the 
cost of production for their products. 

No business on earth can succeed in any other way than by 
getting prices equal to the cost of production, equal to the over- 
head expenses, and a fair profit on the business. The farmer 
is no exception to the rule. In order to put agriculture on a 
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paying basis, 


that will give him cost of production, plus a fair and reason- 


able profit for his work. 
| believe that the MeNary-Haugen bill will be a step in 
the right direction. It may not solve the problem, and yet I 


if the bill is passed and an honest attempt is made to 
administer it, it will, at least, give the board, whose duty it will 
be to put it into operation, a chance to test it out by actual 
experiments, there will be a chance to work out amendments, 
and to come before the next of Congress asking for 
amendments to make the act more workable, and give the farm- 
ers What they need, honest marketing conditions 


believe 


session 


Mr. RANSDELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. RANSDELL. For what purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to offer two amendments, so that 


they may be printed. 
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present time few think that tariff legislation is uneconomic or 
price fixing in an improper sense. 

The eight hour law for labor is another measure of recent 
enactment which resulted in higher prices for work performed 
by man, and a result was that labor unions throughout the 
land have induced general observance of this law. Moreover, 
during our recent Railroad Administration wages of labor 
were very greatly increased, and since then labor throughout 
the Nation has been receiving largely increased wages. The 
laboring people are prosperous, and I am glad of it, for the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. I have no quarrel with the 


| eight hour law and other Federal provisions which enable a 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Let us have the amendments read. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer two amendments, and ask that 
1} be read. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be read 
for the information of the Senate, but the time will not be | 
taken out of the time of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The Curer CierK. On page 10, after line 20, insert the | 
following: 

No operation inder this section shall be commenced by the 
board in respect of any basic agricultural commodity prior to the 
determination and imposition by the board of the equalization fee in 
resm of such commodity. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, when the McNary-Haugen 


bill was before the Senate last year I opposed it and made a 
brief against it. The present measure bas been so 
greatly changed and improved that I shall vote for it. The 
bill of last year, as I construed it, was a price-fixing measure 
and objectionable to me on that ground, while the present bill 
does not attempt directly to fix prices, though in effect it is 
expected to increase the cost of commodities much the same way 
as the tariff increases the cost to the consumer of a great many 
articles of manufacture and of several agricultural products. 
The old bill provided for an equalization fee on some com- 
modities, but said there shall be no equalization fee on corn 
and cotton for three years, and not until Congress shall have 
passed a law providing for it. This seemed to be unfair dis- 
crimination in favor of these two products. If wheat were 
subjected to an equalization fee, then cotton, corn, rice, and 
other farm products should also pay a similar fee. In other 


speech 


words, all products of the farm should be placed on terms of | 


parity as nearly as possible. The present bill provides an 
equalization fee for all five of the basic commodities included 
therein, to wit: 

1. Wheat, 

2. Corn. 

3. Cotton, 

$+. Rice 

5. Hogs. 

No discrimination is made for or against either of them. 


Moreover, the bill authorizes loans to the extent of $25,000,000 
on other agricultural commodities not specifically named. 
Paragraphs especially pleasing to me are: 


A. That operations in a basic agricultural commodity shall not be 
commenced or terminated unless members of the Federal farm board 
appointed to administer the act, representing Federal land-bank dis- 
tricts, which in the aggregate produced during the preceding crop 
year more than 50 per cent of such commodity, vote in favor thereof. 

B. That a commodity advisory council for each basic commodity 


is provided “ 


The old bill had no such provisions. 

These two clauses place it in the power of the friends of the 
basic commodity to say whether or not the act shall apply to 
it and when its provisions shall cease to operate thereon. 

I have always been opposed to the general idea of price 
fixing by law, and yet, many of the acts of Congress result 
more or less in enhancing prices. The first tariff acts, composed 
largely under the inspiration of Thomas Jefferson, imposed 
duties on articles of foreign manufacture with the avowed 
purpose of encouraging American manufacture and to enable 
our people to compete successfully with foreigners. From that 
date to this the duties on imports have caused the consumer 
of all products on which these duties rest to pay an increased 
price for them over and above what would be charged if there 
were no tariff. Our manufacturers of innumerable commodities 
have received very great benefit from these tariff laws, which, 
in many instances, have been applied also to products of the 
farm—like sugar, butter, milk, and so forth—and yet, at the 


man or woman to receive better prices for their 
efforts. On the contrary, I approve them. 

The transportation act of 1920 enables railroads to charge a 
sufficient sum for their services to earn 5% per cent on their 
investments, which seems to be a reasonable rate. I believe 
the railroads are entitled to this reward, and hope nothing 
will be done to change the law, and yet, the effect of this law 
is certainly price fixing on the money invested in railroad 
properties. 

Our Federal laws relating to banking are extremely favor- 
able, and every inducement is held out to capital engaged in 
financing the business of our great Republic, which is as it 
should be. 

Other illustrations might be given, but these four are suffi- 
cient. They demonstrate that Federal statutes have been 
passed and enforced to increase the price of innumerable 
articles of manufacture, to increase the price of labor, to in- 
crease the earnings of money invested in railroad properties, 
and to increase the value of bank investments. I fail to find 
any statute giving direct, immediate increase to the value of 
farm products. The most that can be said is that the Federal 
Government has been generous in the construction of good 
roads, which are used more by farmers than by others, but are 
available to every citizen, and through the farm land banks, 
which make loans at low rates, provided gilt-edge security is 
given therefor. 

In connection with these farm loans, which have been so 
highly praised and which undoubtedly are very helpful to agri- 
culture, I am reminded of the old distich about Madam Blaise, 
that good old soul who freely lent to all the poor who left a 
pledge behind. Our Federal Government lends freely to the 
farmers if they pay 51% per cent and secure the loan by a first 
mortgage on real estate worth twice the amount thereof. It can 
not be said that these loans to agriculture on such security are in 
any way comparable to the vast benefits given to manufacture, 
to labor, to railroads, and to capital by the statutes in their 


manual 


| interests, 


It is contended by some that the equalization fee is unsound 
and will cause a production of a great surplus of the commodi- 
ties to which it is applied. The exact reverse is true; when this 
equalization fee is collected on wheat, corn, hogs, cotton, or rice 
the farmer who produces sume and pays the fee has it brought 
home to him in a forceful way that the purpose of this fee is to 


| stabilize prices of his commodity and that the one sure way of 
| keeping the prices stabilized is to hold down production in a 
| reasonable way, so there will be no- great surplus to struggle 


| with during the coming year, 


To illustrate, if an equalization 
fee of $2 per bale on cotton be required to assist in withholding 
temporarily from the market and storing in warehouses a sur- 
plus of 4,000,000 bales of cotton, it is a simple matter of cal- 
culation which any farmer can understand that to withdraw 
from the market and hold 8,000,000 bales it would require 
double the equalization fee, or $4 per bale. Unless the surplus 
can be kept within bounds the equalization fee will continue 
to increase and get out of bounds. Hence, each and every 
farmer who pays this fee and has the facts brought to him in 
a personal manner will strive hard to so regulate production as 
to stabilize the price. This equalization fee requires the farmer 
to stand the loss resulting from the operations of the pending 
bill. The Government can lose nothing if the bill be carried out 
in the spirit of its conception, except the $250,000,000 revolving 
fund—a bagatelle, when compared to the total annual value of 
all the wheat, corn, hogs, rice, and cotton of this country. Any 
losses, if they accrue, must be met by the equalization fee, and 
this fee, let it be distinctly understood, attaches rigidly to and 
is collected from every unit of the commodity and no one cin 
escape it. The wealthy producer, with his hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat or corn, or thousands of bales of 
cotton, who feels independent and willing to take chances on 
marketing his individual crops in his own way, must cooperate 
with all the smaller producers and join in the common effort 
for the benefit of all. 

In strong contrast with this wise equalization fee, making the 
farmers partners in a great cooperative effort, pulling together 
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as one man for the general benefit of all, we have the Curtis, | see that it is a very easy matter for these comparatively few, 


( 


all the citizens of the 


} 


the principal 


risp, and Aswell bills, which each provide $25 


90,000,000 for | with their wonderful capitalistic resources, to organize them 


arm relief and promise big things, but offer no real incentive, | selves and to control their output. 


; | understand them, to stabilize prices or prevent surpluses. | 


loss occurs in the operation of these bills, it must be met by 


have no responsibility other than that attached to the general 
tuxpayers. They can readily say, “ Uncle Sam is footing the 
+ what care I how the chips fall?” 
here are so muny farmers engaged in the production of each 
f the basic commodities hamed in the McNary-Haugen bill that 
etofore it has been impossible for them to combine and unite 
efforts toward a common purpose. Manufacturers and rail- 
being composed, comparatively speaking, of such small 
unbers have joined forces and met with great from 
ted efforts ; labor has succeeded marvelously through its great 
y unions, aided by 
trong community of interests among the limited numbers in 
banking world. Fully 48 per cent of our citizens are farmers 
d millions of men are eT 
It is so hard for such vast numbers to organize 
i pool their interests. 


} 
is 
pn 

, 


ur 
ids 
success 


luntur 


lwrare 


imap, 


m products. 


if it does not work perfectly, it is a long step in the right 
It may have serious defects and be difficult 
but it promises relief and a great many 

it. Their sufferings and losses have been great 
and there is such a distressed condition throughout 
e agricultural areas in every portion of the Republic that 
perative for the Government to attempt something to 


ection, 


of en- 
ement, farmers 
in 


r VourTS 


elieve So 
bie 


int 
” saa} 


eve them, 
Harnest, sincere studies have been made on this and 
ules for the past three years and it is my candid 
n that great benefits will result from its enactment. 
stion, it is the best bill before us. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not care much to dis 
s the merits of the pending bill as to call the attention of 
he Senate a point which, it to me, has not been 
iphasized as it should have been, and that is the fundamental 
between natural production and artificial 


similar 
convie 
sevonud 
so 
to 


seems 


herence produce- 


ion—in other words, manufactured production. Before I be- 
in to discuss some of the differences, and what grows out of 
se differences, I wish to put into the Recorp some statis- 


s, and I think these statistics will help the Senate to under- 
and the comments I wish to make concerning the 
to relieve the condition of agriculture. 
I sent to the Department of Commerce and asked for tables 
wing the number of plants engaged in preparing for market 
staple products included in the pending Dill. 
statistics show that the number of meat-packing plants 
America in 1923 was 1,397; the number of people employed 
rein was 166,000. The number of farms raising cattle—and 


present 


Ne 


Wish these statistics to be placed side by side for compari 
on purposes—the number of farms reported as raising cattle 
vas 5,358,000. The number of farms reported as raising sheep 
vas 538,000. The number reported as raising hogs was 
£850,000, 

rhe number of flour mills in the United States in 1923, which 
vere known as merchant mills, with a production of $5,000 or 

er, Was 5,232. 

The number of farms growing wheat was 2,225,138 





Che number of cotton factories in the United States in 1925 
1.375. The number of acres in cotton in 1926 was 48,- 
(0,000; the number of people employed in the production of 


is 





n—I want that distinction kept in mind—was_ 6,600,000. 
Mr. President, the point to which I wish to direct attention 
that of all the hog production in the country it only requires 
7 plants to cure, pack, and put on the market the produc 
nm of 4,850,000 farms, with all the forces engaged in that 
roduction. 

The number of flour mills is only 5,252, as against the num- 
of farms growing wheat, 2.225.134. There are only 1.375 
on factories to consume 7,000,000 bales of American cot- 

Adding up the number of piants to process our meat, 
process our bread, and to process our clothing does not 
ke as many as one-fourth of 1 per cent of those engaged in 
mn production alone. 

When we consider that the amount invested in the 1,375 

tton factories is $2,000,000,000, that the amount invested in 
processing of wheat is $1,000,000,000, and the amount in 


‘ted in the processing of meats is $1,180,000,000, we can ap- 
the reserve capital in the hands of these very few 
ho are in charge of preparing for ultimate consumption the 
{ resources of our cattle ranches, our cotton farms, and 
wheat farms. 


reciate 


ir 


Federal legislation, and there is a} 


This bill drives a big entering wedge. | 


Republic and the farmers themselves will | 





d in producing each of the basic | 


Now I come, for only a few minutes, to what 
should be the fundamental difference in the eyes 
to meet which the responsibility rests upon us, 

The natural producer, the farmer, can not determine quan- 
tity or quality; neither can he determine nor control the hour 
and the day of the final finished product out of the factory of 
nature; in other words, the farmer has to depend upon forces 
outside of himself for both quantity and quality. When nature. 
through her processes, has finished a cotton crop or finished «a 
wheat crop we have a 365 days’ supply on the hands of the 
producer at once. Therefore, on account of the obligations he 
has incurred in production, he must find a market within 
or 90 days for the sale of the 365 days’ supply. His numbers 
are so great, his capital resources are so meager, the debts he 
has incurred in the long months that it takes nature to finish 
the products are so large, that he is forced by the very natur 
of his occupation to put on the market, within the time that he 
can pick it from the fields or reap it from the fields and have 
it put in the proper form, the product which it has taken nine 


i 
of 


consider 


< C‘ougress 


ry 
ot 


months to perfect. I ask this body of legislators, how long 
could the Flour Trust, the Steel Trust, or any of our great 
combinations last if they were forced by the nature of their 
business to dispose of their entire 12 months’ product within 


| 30 or 90 days? 


In sharp contrast to the method of marketing that is forced 


on the farmer let us consider that of the artificial producer 
the manufacturer Every day that his factory is running he 
produces an asset to meet the liabilities of the preceding 24 
hours. He has his hand on the pulse of the markets of the 


world and the means in 
production as he sees fit 
numbers are 


control increase 


the 


his 


or 


to 
market 
so small, his capital per unit 
can organize and partition off the world. 
similarity of the machinery he employs—for all cotton ma 
chinery is alike; all meat-packing machinery is alike: the 
processes are man made and are identical—he is in a position 
so to regulate his production as to meet the requirements of 
his market. He can make a contract to the vard, to the inch 
to the pound, and fill that contract with certainty, whereas th: 
producer’ of livestock. of wheat, of and 


or decret 

may justify His 
that he 
of the 


as 
so 


By 


great. 
virtue 


cotton, other agricen 


tural commodities have got to wait on the ultimate effect of 
nature before they know either quantity or quality 
Because manufacturers were so few in number and their 


capital was necessarily so great all that was needed in order 


to give the American market to them was to enact a tariff law 


and shut out the world; and the measure of the tariff was the 
measure of the profits or the bonus which the American Gov 
ernment granted them by legislative enactment 

Of course, constitutional complications were avoided by 
basing the imposition of protective rates on the right to raisé 


revenue, and that has been distorted to the right of the manu 








facturers to raise revenue out of the remainder of the Ameri 
cun people. 

Now, F come to the last word which I care to say on th 
subject. Have we more concern in this body for a total num 
ber, together with their aids, of 751,000 engaged in meat p 
ing and in manufacturing, especially in view of the fact that 
manufacturing is so advantageously situated as compared te 
iatural production, than we have for 34,000,000, or one-third 

| of the whole American population ? 

Mr. President, of course, we can not apply the same police 
to agriculture which we apply to manufacturing, but we are 
in duty bound to apply the same principle wherever we muy, 


Therefore, Mr. President, we can all readily | he should have produc 


and the time has come when agriculture must 
Government the same support that to 


receive from the 


given manufacturing 


is 


agriculture must cease to be in this country. 





ol You will have 
to do one of two things: You will have to raise by legislative 
enactment the market of the farmer to a parity with the 
market of the manufacturer, or vou will have to lower the 
market of the mannfacturer to the level of the natural condi 
tion of the farmer. It is your duty and my dut » see that 
this equity is done and presi rved 

I do not know what will be the ultimate effect of this bill. 
The farmer bas gotten to the point where, no matter what you 
do here, it can not burt him. He has to look up now to see 
the bottom. That is his condition; and, no matter what we 
do, we can not hurt him. Eighty-seven per cent of the farms 
are under mortgage: and every duy, even unde” the land bank 
that we established, the farmer is being dispossessed because 


he was foolish enough to produce more than some folks think 


“lL. 













































































able the farmers not only to dispose of their surplus but to 
market their product 365 days in the year rather than to be 
market it in 90 days. Nature has provided that the 
inanufacturer may. Let us provide that the farmer shall, 

Mr. CARAWAY Mr. President, there are several groups 
in the Senate that are opposing the passage of this bill, They 
that are inconsistent, 
who, [ understand, were never in a courtroom 
they went in to waive their examinations and 
he in as members of the bar—who assure us with much 
vehbemence that the bill is unconstitutional. There is another 
lawyer—whose hame, I understand, has been attached to no 
case that has reached an appellate court—who likewise tells us 
that the bill is unconstitutional that he has not words in 

ch to say how unconstitutional it is, 

There are other Senators who declare that they know 
the President's mind—and I concede that that more than 
he bimself knows—and they know that he is to veto the bill 

Then there is the frank group who say, “ If you pass this bill 

ou are going to raise the price of farm products so that the 
will get not only what it costs him to produce them 


el 


forced to 


oller reasons 
Two la 


except the day 


wyers 


sworn 


sO 


is 


farmet 


but a reasonable profit, and therefore make more costly our 
raw materials,” 

There is another group, whose motives everybody under 
tands, who say, “ We are for the bill, if you will defer for .two 
years the equalization fee upon one product.” Their position 

more untenable than the positions of these others. 

Ilere are the Senator from Connecticut |Mr. McLean] and 
ihe Senator from New Hampshire |Mr,. Moses| and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Gittetr|], who declare that the 
effect of this proposed legislation wiil be to make the cost of 
living higher, and they want cheap food and cheap clothing, 


In other words, they want to continue to have the farmers of 
this country feed and clothe them at 50 cents on the dollar of 
the cost of production. It is economically dishonest, but it is 
entirely within the comprehension of the people who stand for 
that system. And here is my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], who gives utterance to the same 
ntiment. Why, they are perfectly understandable. They 
believe it seems that it is wise in this country to keep 34,000,000 
people producing food and clothes for the city people at 
than the cost of production. They are frank about it, though. 
Nobody needs misunderstand them. 

But here is a proposition, now, to defer the equalization fee 
on cotton for two years. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I simply desire to register the statement that 


less 


| think the Senator is pursuing a very offensive line of com- 
met. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, it is doubtless so. Anybody who be- 
lieves that the farmers ought not to be heard will always be 


MTended when somebody says they have as much right as others, 
That is perfectly understandable in this body, and I am not 
irving to be offensive. 

I started to speak about the deferment 
I want to discuss that for a minute. 

If this bill be just and economically sound, if an equalization 
fee ought to be imposed and it is economically wise so to do, then 
under what theory do you say that in the case of one particular 
product it shall be deferred for two years? I could understand 


of the equalization 


ee, 


taking the position that some of us took a year ago when we 
suid that we would vote for this bill if no equalization fee was 
mposed on cotton until further action of Congress. I do not 
think we were very wise, but we were, at least, consistent. We 


tid that cotton had not the advantage of a tariff; and, there- 
fore, ought to have this advantage in legislation. These very 
Senators who now seek to defer the equalization fee on cotton 


for two years voted against that bill with no equalization fee 
at all on cotton, 

I say we were consistent then; but what do they say? They 
ay to the wheat grower, to the tobacco grower, to the corn 
zrower, to the producer of meat, “ This is a good measure, and 
we are going to vote for it if you will let us defer the equaliza- 
ion fee on cotton for two years; and then, without further 
action of Congress, without any change in the economic struc- 
ture, Without any revision of the tariff, we are willing to let 
the equalization fee rest upon cotton.” 


Mr. President, that is open to but one construction. There is 
un election between this time and that, and it is expected that 
the cotton farmer is not to find out what you have done to him 
until you get his vote away from him. If the bill is bad, if I 
thought it never would be good for the cotton farmer, then I 
would not vote tor the bill with a deferred equalization fee for 
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two years, because the cotton farmer ought not to be hurt two 
years from now any more than he ought to be ruined now, If 
it is good, he ought to have the benefit of it now; and if you 
are doubtful about it you ought te vote “yes” or “no” on the 
bill, and you ought not to try to get his vote from him before 
he finds out what the effect of the legislation is to be; and thai 
is all it is. 

Suppose a man grows tobacco in this field and another cotton 
in that. You put the equalization fee on tobacco and defer it 
for two years on cotton. When the tobacco farmer asked you 
why you did that, what answer could you make to him except 
to say, “I am a little uncertain about how the cotton farmers 
are going to feel about it, and I want his vote before he finds 
out what the effect of the legislation may be.” 

That is the only answer you could make to him and be con- 
sistent and be honest, because you could not say there is to be 
a changed economic condition two years from now; you could 
not say, “Two years from now we are going to change the 
tariff,” or “We are going to enact another law.” You would 
have to say to him, “I am afraid if 1 put it on cotton now he 
will hold it against me two years from now, and therefore | 
will wait and get his vote and then let the thing fall on him 
after he has no power to punish me for putting it on.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Myr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE, I agree with the observations the Sevator is 
now making on this feature of the bill; but let me ask the 
Senator, Why the effort here to levy the equalization fee as 
far away from the farmer as possible? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, let us say it is dishonest; that ought 
tu get some votes in the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. But is that the purpose of it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; that was not the purpose; but if any- 
body can get some consolation out of that, let us assume that 
it The purpose was to put it on something when it was in 
interstate commerce. Some thought it might change the con- 
stitutioual question of the equalization fee. Now, any farmer 
knows—and the farmer has a little sense, although formerly 
some did not think so—any farmer who knows anything knows 
that freight, storage, insurance, and an equalization fee, if it 
must be levied, must follow the product. Anybody who would 
tell the farmer that it would not follow the product would not 
be honest with him, and anybody who would tell him that it 
would not follow the product would not get credit in many com- 
munities for being candid, because the farmer knows it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator is honest not only 
in his thought but in his statement. The effort here is to levy 
an equalization fee so far removed from the farmer as to leave 
him under the impression that the consumer is paying it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no. If that got into the Senator's 
‘ad, he at least ought to read the bill, 

Mr. GEORGE. I have read the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is not anything of that kind in the 
bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator again: Why is the effort 
made to put the equalization fee as far away from the farmer 
as possible? 

Mr. CARAWAY. In the first place. there is not any such 
effort. The effort is to put it on the product after it goes into 
commerce, because of the belief that under the commerce clause 
we have such a right. 

Mr. GEORGE, I ask the Senator to read the amendments 
that are pending. He asked me to read the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will let me have 
I will do that. 

I do not know a single farmer who objects to the equaliza- 
tion fee. The only people here who shed tears for the poor 
farmer who is about to be compelled to pay an equalization 
fee are the people who want farm products cheaper than they 
are, If we could have passed this bill at the last Congress 
instead of this, and had had an equalization fee, $20 a bale 
would have taken care of the surplus of cotton. Read the cot- 
ton market as it slumped as the surplus increased and you 
will find that we could have taken 2,500,000 bales of our col 
ton, piled them up in the streets of the towns of the South 
and burned them, and been $300,000,000 richer than we are 
to-day ; and in addition to that we would not have had that sur- 
plus to hang over us and ruin us next year. We lost $670,- 
000,000 because this Congress in its wisdom denied us the 
machinery to take care of our surplus in one crop—and that 
was cotton—last year. 

I say, sir, that if we had had this bill on the statute book 
last year instead of this we could have taken our surplus off 
the market, we could have bad 2.500,000 bales of cotton that 
would belong to the farmers of America in their warehouses, 
and we could have had $500,000,000 more in the pockets ol 


is. 


my time, 
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I$ 
the producers of cotton than we have; and if that 2,500,000 
vies of cotton could be sold at what cotton was worth a year 
va, we would have had a product worth $370,000,000 in addi- 
Now, if you think the farmer ought not to have 


thereto. 


++ why, God bless your soul, vote against this bill; but do 
and do it knowing that the farmer knows that you are 


ing it because you prefer that he shall feed and clothe you 


half the eost of producing the things that you eat and 

ir. Let us be candid about it. 

Going back to the question of the Senator from Georgia 

mt gn effort to remove the equalization fee farther from 
t farmer, I say that [I do not find it in the bill; but let us 


that it is there; then there is some chance, I judge, that 
burden might be shifted to the other end of these two 
ficting classes and the producer not have to pay it; I 
une these objectors want to crowd it back so that 
rmer must be charged with it. One inference is as fair 
other—that the Senators who are opposed to that want to 
ertain that the fee does land on the farmer. 
tut it is said that this is a price fixing bill. Well, let us con- 
io that it is. There is always a price fixing somewhere, and 
retofore the speculator has fixed the price for the farmer. 
rhe farmer has carried his products to the market and the other 
in bas fixed the price. Let us change that and let the man 
produces tix the price. Are you opposed to it? Are you? 
y friend from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] nods his head. He 
He is frank. He wants the consumer and not the 
er to fix the price. But at one time, when he was a partner 
king “ flivvers,” he fixed the price. [Laughter.] Most 
will confess that inasmuch as he piled up millions and 


as 


M 


. 1S. 
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the | 


| clever Senator that he is. made a speech here yesterday 


dott 


Belshazzar's feast, in a marble mansion to the money lords of 
the Nation, and the newspapers tell us that the few select men 
who sat about that festive board represented $5,000,000,000, 

Mr. President, that is indeed interesting, in view of the fact 
that the circulating medium of the United States to-day, the 
entire money supply in circulation to meet the financial needs of 
more than 100,000,000 people amounts to only $4,712,945,000 
So a half dozen of those who sat at the feast of the money kings 
at the Capital are worth more than the entire money supply 
permitted to circulate in the bedy of the business of the whole 
United States. That gives an idea as to just what this Nation 
is coming to under Republican rule; the legislative machinery 
is operated in the interests of a favored few, while it robs and 
impoverishes millions the of American 
people. 

Congress ought to be fair and just to all interests. It 
never help the strong to oppress the weak 

The senior from Washington |Mr. Jones], 


amongst the 


nas-cs 
should 


able and 
favor 
able to a ship subsidy measure, the Government to spend mil 
lions and millions more of money to build up another fleet of 


Senator 


|} merchant ships. I wondered in my mind why he would sug 
| gest that. We spent during the World War, to build a fleet 


| $200,000,000, 


‘lions of dollars on a shoestring investment that he fixed the | 


ice high enough. 
Oh, it is a lofty sentiment to desire the power to fix the price 
on a Ford car, but to deny that right to the farmer, whose very 
tence depends upon fixing the price of the things he grows. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President- 
\ir. CARAWAY. I yield te the Senator. 
‘Mr. HEFLIN. I thought the Senator had finished. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I think I have said nearly as 
is [ should say. I am not like my distinguished friend on 


| Treasury. 


left: I do not need an additional three minutes to tell what 
I de not know about the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. GEORGE «addressed the Chair 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, IT shall consume only about 
nutes, because I have promised to yield part of my time 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mir. GEORGE, Mr. President 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
o the Senator from Georgia? 

Mir. HE FLIN. Just for a question. I am a member of the | 

Committee on Agriculture, and I have not vet spoken on the | 


I promised to vield some time to the Senator from Oregon, | 


hairman of the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not spoken on the bill either. I do 
know that 1 wish to speak, but I wish to make a statement 
the matter in regard to which I interrogated the Senator 
\rkansas, that is all; and Ll have been on my feet 

CS trving to get recognition. 


HEFLIN. How long will it 


for some 


take the Senator? 


Mr. GEORGE. Not over three or four minutes. 
Ir. HEFLIN I could not vield under these conditions. It 
take five or six minutes for me to say what I want to say. 


Mr. GEORGE. 
Mv. TIEFLIN 


Very well. 

Mr. President, as already stated, I have prom- 
0 yield some of my time to the Senator from Oregon, and 
Ll ani not going to use the 15 minutes which would be allowed 


under the agreement. I have not discussed this measure 
this session. In the outset I want to make an observation 
out the threat of one of the New England Senators. The 


ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], I understand, has 
ened the corn growers of the West that if conditions 
made very attractive for corn producers the farmers of 
Mnglaund would go to producing corn on a large scale. They 
ot grow enough corn in New England to feed the squirrels 


Capitol Grounds for one winter. [Laughter.] 
fhe Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], the Senator from Wis- 
it |[Mr. Lenroor], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mce- 


\\ |, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and the 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Gu.terr] are all together in 
sition to farm relief legislation. That ought to secure sup 
for most of the provisions of the bill. 


“td in the Washington newspapers about a banquet sup- 
0 be given here in Washingten this week by Mr. Work, 
! isvylvania, Secretary of the Interior, one of Mr. Mellon's 
walm friends and ardent supporters. It was a kind of 


| Slavery, 


of herchant ships, three thousand million dollars, and [ saw 
passed through the Republican House of Representatives, and 
killed in the Senate—and I helped to kill it—a bill providing 
for the sale of that entire fleet of ships to the Ship Trust for 
representing a the Government of 


loss to 


$2.800,000,000. 

[ never heard the Senator from Connecticut, the Senator from 
Mussachusetts, the Senator from New Hampshire, any of those 
Senators, lifting their voices in opposition to that indefensible 
measure. None of them say anything when these big measures 
are going through in favor of the big interests of the country 

Not one of them has lifted his voice against the high-handed 
work of Mr. Mellon, Republican Secretary of the Treasury, in 
refunding to the favorites of the Republican Party nearly a 
billion dollars in taxes since he has been Secretary of the 
Right now a bill is pending in Congress to refund 
$175,000,000 more to the big rich taxpayers of the country 
I opposed it in this body, under the leadership of the Senator 
from Tennessee |Mr. McKEeLvar]|, and we held up that appro- 
priation of $175.000,000, which Mr. Mellon is now refunding in 
the main to the big rich men in the Republican Party, $6,000,000 
of it going to Mr. du Pont. Republican, of Delaware ; $21,000,000 
of it going to five immensely rich men in the United States 
None Of these Senators rose in opposition to that strange and 
ugly performance, One hundred and seventy-five million dol 
lars handed out in special-faver packages to the favorites of 
the Republican Party all right with you, but when we 
come to ask that the farmers who feed and clothe the people of 
the Nation, and who, under the grinding processes of the Re 
publican Party, have been so stripped of their substance and so 
impoverished that they are reduced to a state of agricultural 
should considered and aided you ery paternalism 
and otherwise enter your vigorous protest against any and ail 
remedial legislation. 

The only thing the grain farmers of the West can do now is 
to have their friends here resort to the passage of a desperate 
measure, in a very desperate agricultural situation, asking Con 
gress to permit them to lay a fee upon their 


Is 


be 


own produc e, to 


gather a fund and set it aside. to enable them to fight the 
grain gamblers. whom the Republican Party has enabled to 
rob and plunder under laws which Republicans have passed 
through Congress. 

Mr. President, I supported this MceNary-Haugen farm relie 


bill as I helped to amend it at the last session of Congress. | 
yoted for it with the equalization tax or fee on cotton stricken 
and IT will tor ii 


out, vote again to-day under the same 
condition. 

Cotton has no tariff upon it. We export half of the cotton 
crop. So cotten, in an import sense, is not in the same class 
with grain. In view of this fact it is not asking too much 
have this equalization tax or fee on cotton left off until the 
cotton producers can have time to decide for themselves 
whether or not they want to have imposed upon them the 
proposed equalization tax or fee on cotton. I am willing for 
the grain-growing west to have the aid provided for in this 
bill. The farmers out there ask for it. They approve it. They 
have indorsed the equalization tax or fee on grain and I am 
willing to let them try out the plan now that they have 
unanimously indorsed if the equalization tax or fee on cotton is 


postponed as T have suggested until the cotton farmers pass upon 
bill provides that 
revolving 


The 
the 


they 
The 


the 


eotton 


matte) 
from 


thet 
ean 


may bor: on 
fepublican leaders 


ow 
fund. 
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not cite a single big deal that you have tried to put over where | 
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| 


you have not granted just what the big Republican favorites | 


wanted. But you are not willing to grant to the farmers of the 
country substantial relief from the Republican agencies that 
have pillaged and plundered them. 
this measure before amended as I 
tw cotton, and I shall support 


have suggested, with regard 
it again with that provision in it. 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 
Mir. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Oregon may have 15 minutes. He is 


the chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. 1 object myself, because I made objection to 
others having an extension of time. 
[ have a parliamentary inquiry to propound. 
propose amendments prior to 4 o'clock? 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Amendmelts can be received after 
t o'clock, but will not be subject to debate after 4 o'clock. 


Is it necessary 


lo 


Mir. McNARY. I have two amendments which I desire to 
have the clerk read, and I want to discuss them just for a 
moment, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I did not hear the 


respouse of the Presiding Officer to the inquiry of the Senator 
Oregon 

VICE PRESIDENT. 
t o'clock, but without 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the amendments I offer are 
net contained in the bill now before the Senate for its con- 
sideration. They simply grant to the board new powers by 
permitting the board, under certain rules and: plans, to be by 
them fashioned to grant insurance policies to the producers of 


Prom 
The 
alter 


. 
Amendments presented 


debate. 


can be 


basic agricultural commodities, to insure them against loss 
from the time of the harvest to the time of marketing, to 


prevent violent fiuctuations during that period, the amount of 
the premiums to be decided upon by the board. The premiums 
in all are to cover any that before the time 
the farmer delivers his product or his commodity to the mar- 
kets, or to the warehousemen, or to any other place for storage, 
he may hold the product for a period of time, and be assured 
ugainst loss during the period that it is withheld. 

Mr. President, with this very brief explanation, I desire to 
have the two amendments read. They are amendments to 
separate parts of the bill, and consequently they are embodied 
in two different amendments. jut they reach the question of 
insurance against price fluctuations during the period between 


cases losses, so 


the harvesting and marketing, and I ask that the clerk may 
read them. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 


inents, 
The Cuter Crerk. On page 9, line 5, strike out down through 
line 5 on page 10, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Mr. President, I supported | 


FEBRUARY 11 


I ask for the adoption of those amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on th: 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [MM 
Moses}. 

Mr. McNARY. Before the clerk states that amendment. th 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKexLiar] has one or two amend 


| ments to offer, and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nery} 


has an amendment to offer, I should rather have those amend 
ments before the Senate prior te the vote upon any one of the 
amendments. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
regard to tobacco which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the temporary 
laying aside of the amendment of the Senator from New Hamp 
shire? 

Mr. McNARY. It is not necessary to disturb the situation 
so far as the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshir 
is concerned. I only desire the presentation of other amend 
ments at this time and to have them read, but not to be acted 
upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk wil! 
read the amendment submitted by the Senator from Tennesse: 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

On line 25, after “ rice,’ insert a comma and “ tobacco 
and in line 26, strike out the period and insert a comma and the follow 


in 


page 7, 


ing: ‘“‘exeept that the board may, in its diseretion, treat one or mor: 
varieties or types of tobaceo as a separate basie agricultural com 
modity.” 

On page 8, line 9, after “ rice,” insert a comma and “ tobacco.” 

On page 8, line 11, after “ rice,” insert a comma and “ tobacco.” 

On page 21, after line 9, insert the following: 

“(4) In the case of tobacco, the term ‘sale’ means a sale or other 
disposition to any dealer in leaf tobacco or to any registered manu 


facturer of the products of tobacco.” 
On page 21, line 10, strike out “(4)” and insert in lieu thereof ‘( 
On page 21, line 12, strike out “(5)” 


).’ 
and insert in lieu thereof “(6).’ 


On page 22, after line 13, insert the following : 

“(4) The term ‘tobacco’ means leaf tobacco, stemmed or un 
stemmed.” 

On page 10, line 17, after “cotton,” insert a comma and “or 


tobacco.” 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask if this is the amend 
ment to which one of the Washington newspapers this morning 
referred as expected to get me to change my vote on the bill’ 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment 
sent to the desk by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 9, line 4, add the following: 


I offer another amendment and ask that 


ol 


and until the board shall become satisfied that a majority 
ducers of such commodity favor such action. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Immediately following that amendment I 
offer another amendment on behalf of the senior Senator fron 


the p 


North Carolina |Mr. Stmmons], who, though present, is hot 
feeling well this afternoon. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 
The Cuter CLerK. On page 8, line 16, after the word “ con 
| modity,” insert the following proviso: 
Provided, That in any State where not as many as 50 per cent of tl 


| producers of the commodity 


associa 


th 


of such 
from 


are members cooperative 


tions or other organizations, an expression the producers of 


|} commodity shall be obtained through a State convention of such pr 


d) During the continuance of such operations in any basic agricul- 
tural commodity, the beard is authorized to enter into agreements, for 
the purpose of carrying out the policy declared in section 1, with any 
cooperative association engaged in handling the basic agricultural com 
modity, or with a corporation created by one or more of such coopera- | 
tive associations, or with processors of the basic agricultural com- | 
modity. 

(©) Such agreements may provide for (1) removing or disposing of 

surplus of the basic agricultural commodity, (2) withholding such 
surplus, (3) insuring such commodity against undue and excessive | 
fluctu ons in market conditions, and (4) financing the purchase, 
vrage, or sale or other disposition of the commodity. The moneys 

n the stabilization fund of the basie agricultural commodity shall be 
ivailable for carrying out such agreements. In the case of any agree 
ment in respect of the removal or disposal of the surplus of a basic 
agricultural commodity, the agreement shall provide both for the pay- 
ment from the stabilization fund for the commodity of the amount of 
mses, costs, and charges, arising out of the purchase, storage, or sale 
or other disposition of the commodity or out of contracts therefor, and 
for the payment into the stabilization fund for the commodity of profits 
‘after deducting all costs and charges provided for in the agreement) 
ising out of such purchase, storage, or sale or other disposition, or 
mitracts therefor. In the case of agreements insuring such commodity | 
ainst undue and excessive finctuations in market conditions, the board 


may insure any cooperative marketing association against decline in the 


dneers, be called the head of the department of agriculture 


such State, under rules and regulations prescribed by him, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the rules permit 
an inquiry of the Senator from Tennessee at this point? Does 
the last amendment read fix it so that if less than a majorify 
are in favor of the scheme it may be adopted? Is it plinned | 
eall a State convention, a minority of which may be able to 
accomplish the result desired? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then what does it mean? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It means exactly what it says, that such 
a convention shall pass on it before it is put into operation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh no, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On behalf of the senior Senator 


to by 


from 


| North Carolina [Mr. Srmmons], I present an amendment, which 


market price fer the commodity at the time of sale by the association | 
from the market price for such commodity at the time of delivery to 
the association, 
On page 10, line 7, after “associations,” Insert “, or corporation 
eated by one or more cooperative associations.” 
Mr. McNARY. I do not think it is necessary to read the 
ether proposal, because it follows along the same line, and the 
uue suggestion is contained in it that is found in the one just 
read, 


| 


I send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The Carer CLERK. 
mitted by,” 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 11, line 2, after the words “ sub- 
insert the following: 
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ie 
4 heads of the agricultural departments of the several States | for the | yse Of carryi ‘ cy declared Se on t 

m the i. the Federal land-baak district and from lists submitted bj operative associa ngaged nd t is 
[Ma a 7 . i — alf of tl —— or frou ecunll ility, o with < i i i l I 

\ir. M KELLAR. Also on behalf of the senior Senato1 rom : - . 

. ' : tet pre iti iss i : tie i j 
it, tl a North Carolina, I.submit the amendment which I send to the 
> t il as ’ + olmimodity 
mend K ! e) § l v ] le f 1) req ! f 

. >}? K ir <i} t ne ‘ he , l ‘ loc eae : 

EELY | li BRUCE Mt l’resident, ha not the hou of 4 o'clock any surplus of the b ier } \ (2 with ia : 





mend 3 ved? 











a ‘ ; ) Ss >) Insuring s ‘Omi i ve { undue ind x 2 ‘ 
of the /y e VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock has arrived | , | : ad a Teh deatiiinn date ential ts 
: hate is closer rhe clerk will state the a ‘ nt sub- ; , ree Sie esate spear — - 
i e 1s Cx ed. rhe clere Will state th il ne , nent ub ” - ot di ion of t! modity ' 
mt iy d by the Senator from Tennessee on behalf of the Senator ; teen ‘Oak ‘ 
‘ ihe. ‘ =o stalb ; ul ix , tv sh | 
i 1 North Carolina. otiniente f . 
re ‘ ‘ ‘ e . > at . . lo carrying o s nt i of ag 
Oral 4 he Cuter CLerK. Also, on page 2, line 16, after the words | . “ eae . 2 
_ »o* . . ” . . resve ) tie re ‘ ani ¢ ‘ I Ss <¢ ¥ 
Ii sist of,” strike out the word “five” and insert the word 
amp be : : : oo a4 modit the agi te f t payme } 
' n,”’ and on page 2, line 23, after the word “ adjourn, ; nd ¢ ‘ ; 
. . I 1 i ‘ i _ 
ation he following: . 
BUS Ss en i l ( i 
pshire > f the members of the nominating committee in each district | position of tl commod f col : ’ 
men elected by a majority vote of the heads of the agricultural payment into the sta izat fund for t ee i | 3 
ae ie ents of the several States of each Federal land-bank rict at | deducting all costs and charges provided for in the eem g 
a to be held in the same cit) nd at the same time of the meet é f such purchas t . or ‘ other 
r Wil ie convention of the bona fide farm organizations and pera 1 In t se ¢ vt ' 7] y 
ESNO’ oclations in ich distriet : undue a KCeSs ‘ : i a on : 
\ McKELLAR ! now offer another amendme my hi y co K S ‘ 1 ag Sud I 
ceo 4 hehalf market price for tl ommodity t the time of sal y t 
stow ' fr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no objection to the | from the market 'r such commodity at the time of d 
mor udments, because they attempt to give the producer a | “e #550 
col j coice On page 19, line 7 ifter °* ination inser “« oF 
: tEED of Missouri. Oh, no, Mr. President, o debate | ‘ ) rn sae : iol 
; ™ : 
permissible The VICK PRESIDENT, rhe question on agrecin é 
: 3 I KING Regular order! We object because these amend amendment of the Senator from Oregon 


are intended to bludgeon men into farm organizations Mr. REED of Missouri. I call for the yeas and nays 


other ; nst their will The yeas and nays were ordered and the Chief Cl 
Han VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend ceeded to eall the roll. 








submitted by the Senator from Tennessee. Mr. BROUSSARD (when his heme was ealled) I have a 
(5) Cnier CLERK. On page 20, line 22, strike out through | general pair with the senior Senator from New Ha 
(6) ; 2. on page 21, and insert in lieu thereof the following: {Mr. Moses], who is unavoidably absent. I had an unders 1 
) In the case of cotton, the term “ processing" means spinning, | ing with him, however, that I could vote on this amendment ! 
” ny manufacturing of cotton other than ginning: the ternr | Vote “yea.” 
means le or other disposition in the United States of cotton Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mex 
0 ling, o an manufacturing other than ginning, or was called) The senior WN or freon New M o My 
y outside the United States; and the term “ transportation” | JONES] is absent on account « liness He is pai t with the 
lend e acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to senior Senator frot ‘ew York [Mr W ADSWORTI! If the 
‘hing erson fo pinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other | Senior Senator from New Mexico were present he would \ 
bill ving, or for delivery outside the United States; occurring | “ yea.” 
ng of operations by the board in respect of cotton Mr. McMASTER vhen Mr. NokBeck’s hame w 
tha ( uy 21, line 10, strike out the word “ The and in t in Heu fhe senior Senator from New Jersey |Mr. Epa | has a eg ‘ ul 
} following: “In the case of basic agricultui li- | pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor 
nent ther than cotton, the pecK]. Both Senators are una lnbly absent from the i 
NEELY rose. The Senator from South Dakota, having been in a 
rhe VICK PRESIDENT. Senators will understand that | automobile accident, is now confined to #1 hospital f am 
amendments will have to be offered formally from the | ®Uthorized to state that if the senior Senator from New Jersey 
They will have to be offered again because there is an | [Mr. Epvce] were present he would vote “nay,” and if the 
nt I lment now pending. senior Senator from South Dakota | Mr. Norpeck] were pres 
Nei ir. NEELY. In view of the statement of the Chair I shall | e!t he weuld vote “ yea. 
a thheo the amendment which I was about to offer and which Mr. GLASS (whe Mr. SwANSON’S pame was called) My 
} been accepted by the chairman ef the committee colleague [Mr. Swanson] is unavoidably abset He is paired 
the VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment | W/th the Senator from Delaware |Mr. pu Pont]. I d 


' of the Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. Mosgs}. know how either Senator would vote on this questior 
\i HEEFLIN May the amendment be reported 7? } ihe roll eall havin been col ed the re il Wi Ali- 
the VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be | nhounced—yeas 54, 1 S35, 


a a 
' lhe Curer CLERK. On page 7, line 25, after the word “ rice,” | Achurs Hat S 
th rt the words “ hay, apples, potatoes, all dairy products.’ Bratton — ' 
pr On page 8, line 9, after the word rice,” imsert the word : > ' iH W 
‘ apples, potatoes, all dairy produc ts,”’ ('; t Het Od Ss 
1 puge 8S, line 9, after the ord “riee,” insert tl words | (a y tH i 
mit tpples, potatoes, all dairy products.” eco . , ' eu a 
or Che VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on a ing to} Dil K Ur 
rity mendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. oe. a ' f 
lt ir. REED of Pennsylvania. Let us have the yeas and nays. | prysies M ; \ 
é I? eas and nays were not ordered. Gooding M 
rhe amendment was rejected. u Mayt - d 
Mr. HARRISON Mr. President, I think the nex mend N 
ment to be considered is one which I offered, In I thhold | } ] F 
‘ain’ that until the insurance proposition is disposed of Bin " o oo 
Mir. McNARY. i now make formal offer of the amendment 2 5} G 
ich I explained a moment ago. Bruce le W 
fhe VICE PRESIDENT The clerk will read he first a a Ce we 
‘om nendment offered by the Senator from Oregon Dale Ml 
ich fhe Chief Clerk read as follows: dwar : 
On page 9, line 5, stri out down through line 5 on page 10, and | NOT VOTING 5 
insert in Heu thereof the following du ont Tor V. Mex NOY - 
ub d) During tl onti ! { h operations in any t g bdg . 
cultural commodity. the ird is ] od to enter into agreements, So Mr. McNary’s smendme) Was agreed to 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I 
the desk. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator permit to be first 
read the other amendment of the Senator from Oregon, which 
is right in line with the last one and carries out the insurance 
feature? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY., I offered two amendments. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will read 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The CHier CLERK. 
lines 11 and 12, 

(c) Any loan 
4 per cent 
board may 


offer the amendment which I send to 


the second 


the 


and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


under subdivision (a) or (b) shall bear inter 


rate of per annum. 


(d) The at any time enter into a contract with 


marketing association engeged in marketing any 
insuring such 
the market 
vy the a ciation 
f, ° > 
the time of 
intion shall pay such pre 


unit of the basic 


commodity, association for periods of 12 


decline in price for such commodity at the 
the market 


association, For such 


gainst 
= 


from price for such com- 


lelivery to the insurance 
mium, to be determined by the board, 
the 


the 


agricultural 
the 


commodity reported by 


tion for coverage under insurance contract, as will cover 
the insurance. 
On paige 17, line 11, after 
On page 15, 13, after 
under s@ction 12,”. 
page 15, strike out line 16 through the comma in and 
“(b) the board, in anticipation of the collection of the equaliza- 
fees and the payment of premiums for insurance under section 12, 
in order promptly to make the payments required by any agree- 
the insurance contracts 
and expenses of experts,” 
line 11, strike out all after the 
comma in line 14, and insert in lieu 
iyments required to be made by any 
an insurance contract under section 
On page 19, line 1, after the parenthesis, 
word “act” in line 3 and insert in lieu the 


payments required by any agreement 


‘ loans,” 


the 


‘and insurance.” 


iusert 


insert 


line comma, * premiums 


paid 
insura 
On 


nce 


line 20 


under section 6 or by under 


i to pay salaries 
On page 16, 


through the 


word down 
thereof the following: 
agreement under 
, s 
strike 
the 


only,” 


“<3 he pi sec- 


tion & r DY 
out through 


reof following: “ in- 


cludir the 


the insurance contracts under section 12.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 
Mr. HARRISON, I have offered 
I hould come 
VicKELLAR. 


an amendinent, 
first 
The amendment I have offered 
rect ie text, and I hope we may first have a 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
Senator from Tennessee will be read. 
» CHirF CLER!I On page 7, line 25, after the word “ rice,” 
s proposed to insert a comma and the word “ tobacco”: and 
ine 26, to strike out the period and to insert a comma and 


vote on it. 
offered by 


t 


its discretion, treat as a separate basie 


r more of such classes or 


types of tol 


tment of 


acco 
ignated in the classification of the Depa Agriculiure, 
ve 8, line 9, after the 
ord “ tobacco.’ 
age 8, line 11, after 
d “ tobacco.” 


page 21, after line 9, 


word “rice,” insert a comma and 


the word “rice,” insert a comma 


insert the following: 


} 


the of tobacco, the term “ sale” 


leaf tobacco or to 


means 


» or other 
on to manufac- 


* of the 


any dealer in 


products of tobacco, 


On page 21, line 10, strike out “(4)” and insert in lieu 


here ft "(D). 
On page 21, 


hereot ‘(e@).”” 


line 12, strike out “(5)” and insert in lieu 


page 22, after line 13, insert the following: 
(4) The term “ tobacco” 
line 17, 
or tobacco,” 
VICE PRESIDENT. 
ed by the Senator from Tennessee. 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer another amendment, 
that the clerk may read 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The CHirer CLerK. On 
insert the following; 


means Icaf tobacco, stemmed or unstemmed. 


On page 10, 
words * 

The 
I oO} 

The 


after “cotton,” insert a comma and the 


The question is on the amendment 


which I ask 


The amendment will be stated. 
page 9, line 4, it is proposed to 
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| 
second 


On page 18 it is proposed to strike out | 


basic 


. i 
for | 


section | 


the | 


under section 6 or by | 


which, I 


is to ecor- 


the | 


and | 
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and until the board shall satisfied that a 
producers of such commodity favor such action. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I thought the Senator 
from Tennessee was going to offer a different amendment. I 
offered first my amendment in reference to the two years’ def- 
erence of the payment of the equalization fee and think it 
should be first considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My amendment is merely to correct the 
text. 

Mr. 
text. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair thinks that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi was first offered and 
is entitled te be first voted on. The clerk will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The Cnrer CLterK. On page 10, after line 20, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(i) No 
board in 


become majority of the 


HARRISON. No; that is not merely to correct the 


naturally comes first. 


shall 
agricultural 
the 


under this section 
any 


determination and imposition by 


operations be commenced by the 
commodity prior to the 


board of the equalization fee in 


respect of basic 


respect of such commodity. 


On page 14, at the end of line 4, insert the following: 


No equalization fee shall be imposed, collected, or paid in respect 
of cotton prior to the expiration of two years from the date of the 
approval of this act. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi by striking from the 
second paragraph thereof the words “in respect of cotton.” 
I ask the Secretary to read the amendment as it would read 
with the amendment which I have offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Curr Cierk. With the words stricken out by the pro- 
posed amendment to the amendment it reads: 


No equalization fee shall be imposed, collected, or paid prior to the 
expiration of two years from the date of the approval of this act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McMASTER (when Mr. Norseck’s name was called). I 
mike the same announcement with reference to the general pair 
announced previously between my colleague the senior Senato\' 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] and the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eoce]. I am not advised as to how the senior 
Senator from New Jersey would vote, if present; but the senior 
Senator from South Dakota, if present, would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from New Mexico |Mr, Jones] is absent on ac 
count of illness. He has a general pair with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapsworrn]. If the Senator from New 
Mexico were present, on this question he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I repeat the announcement with re 
spect to the pair of my colleague [Mr. Swanson] which I made 
on the pre yuie, 

fhe result was announced—yeas 35, nays 52, 
YEAS—355 

Lenroot 
McLean 
Metcalf 
Overman 
Pepper 
Vhipps 
littman 
Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa 
NAYS—52 
McKellar 
Mc Master 
McNary 
Mayfield 
Means 
Neely 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
l’ine 
Ransdell 


Making the 


desire To 


VioOus 


as follows: 


Ashurst George 
Bingham Gerry 

Blease Glass 

Borah Goff 
Broussard Hate 

Dill Harris 
Ernst Harrison 
Fess Tones, Wash. 
Fletcher King 


Shortridge 
Stephens 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Weller 

Villis 


Frazier 
Gillett 
Gooding 
Gould 
Greene 
Uarreld 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
La Follette Robinson, Ind, 

NOT VOTING—S8 
Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck 
Moses Smoot 


Bayard 
Bratton 
Bruce 
‘ameron 
‘apper 
‘araway 
‘opeland 
‘ouzens 
‘urtis 
Dale 
Deneen 
Edwards 
Ferris 


Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stanfield 
Steck 
Stewart 
Trammell! 
Tyson 
Watson 
Wheeler 


du Pont 
idge 


Swanson 
Wadsworth 
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So the amendment of Mr. Watsa of Montana to Mr. Harrt- | 
“s amendment was rejected. 
\ir. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I move to amend the 


mendment by striking out the words “in respect of cotton” 


fl 


(he VICE 


d striking out the words “two years” and inserting in lieu | 
of ne year.” | 
PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the! 
ndment as proposed to be amended. 
‘he Chief Clerk read as follows: 
equalization fee shall be imposed, collected, or paid prior to the 
of one year from the date of the approval of this act. 


fr. HARRISON. I call for the yeas and nays. 
he yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- |} 
d to call the roll; and Mr. Asnurxst voted in the affirma- | 


NEELY. Mr. President, a point of order. I make the | 

if order that the demand for the yeas and nays has 
been sustained by one-tifth of the Senators present 

REED of Missouri. I make the point of order that the 
call has been ordered and started, and a response has been 


e VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken 

Secretary will continue the calling of the roll. 

he Chief Clerk resumed the calling of the roll 

ir. BROUSSARD (when his name was called) I make the 
innouncement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
ite “ yea.” 

BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico | 
called). I make the same announcement that I made on 
preceding vote with respect to the pair between my col- 
ue [Mr. Jones of New Mexico] and the Senator from New 
[Mr. WapswortH]. If the Senator from New Mexico 
present he would vote “nay.” 


1 


» roll call was concluded. 
ir. GLASS. I repeat the announcement heretofore made } 
my colleague [Mr. SwANsoNn] is unavoidably absent. He 








d with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr]. 
fhe result was announced—yeas 36, nays 51, as follows: 
YEAS 36 { 
t Fess King Shortridge } 
Fletcher Lenroot i 
George McLean 
Gerry Metcalf 
rd Glass Overman Underwood 
Goff Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Hale Pittman Warren 
Harris Reed, Mo. Weller j 
Harrison Reed, Pa. Willis } 
NAYS—-51 | 
Gooding Me Master Sackett 
n tiould McNary Schall } 
(ireene Maytield Sheppard 
larreld Means pstead 
ry Hawes Neely SI h 
nd Heflin Norris Stantield 
ns Howell Nye Steck 
Johnson Oddie Stewart 
Jones, Wash, Pepper Tyson | 
n Kendrick Ping Wal: Mont. 
Keyes Ransdell Watson 
el La Follette Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
t McKellar Robinson, Ind 
NOT VOTING—8 
t Jon ,N Mex. Norbeck sw ISsOT 
Moses Smoot Wadsworth 


the amendment of Mr. Reep of Missouri to Mr 
amendment was rejected. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to the 

ndment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HArrison] 

Mr. HARRISON, I call for the yeas and nays. 

My HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary § inquiry. 
umendment now pending simply defers the equalization 

on cotton? 

the VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
dment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

lhe CHtk¥r CLERK. On page 10, after line 20, it is proposed | 

insert the following: 


HARRI- 


state the 


No operations under this section shall be commenced by the 
agricultural commodity prior to the 


mination and imposition by the board of the equalization fee in 


it respect of any basic 


commodity. 


On page 14, line 4, at the end of the line, insert the fol- 


N jualization fee shall be imposed, collected, or paid in respect 


tton prior to the expiration of two years from the date of the 


oval of this act 





Mr. HARRISON and Mr. HEFLIN called for the yeas and 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississip; 
retary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his Making 
the same announcement as heretofore made, I vote “ yea. 

Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mex- 
ico was called). I desire to make the same announcement that 
1 made on the previous vote respecting the pair between my 
colleague [Mr. Jones of New Mexico] and the Senator fro 
New York [Mr. Wapsworra]. If my colleague were prese 
he would vote “nay on this question. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McMASTER. In reference to the general pair beiw 
my colleague [Mr. NorsecK] and the senior Senator from Nev 
Jersey [Mr. Epes], I am informed that if both Senators we 
present, they would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. My colleague [Mr. Swanson] is unavoidal 
absent and is paired with the junior Senator from Del 
{[Mr. pu Pon’ |. if my} colleague were present, on this que 
he would vote “ nay.” 





name was called). 


rhe result was announced—yeas 17, nays 69, as follov 
YEAS 17 
Ash t liarris Overman I 
Blease Hart } Pine I \ i 
Broussard tlefiin Su ons 
l chel King =] 
(leorgs Mek I stey us 








B: Frazier Mel ms l 

Bi Gerr M er > } rd 
n Gillett MecNat s id 
Lr Glass M d 7 ridge 
Bi Gof ! Sta 
Cameron Gooding \ ealf St 
} Capper Gould Neel Stewart 
Caraway Greene Norris ryson 
Copeland Hal R Wats Ma 
Co ns Harreld Odd Wal ' ‘ 
Curtis Hawes eppel \ 

Dal Hlowel Phipps \ n 
Deneen lo on Ra jell W 

Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo Wheeler 
Fdwards Kendrick Reed, Pa Willis 
Ernst Keves Robinson, Ark 

Ferris La Follette Robiuson, Ind 

Fe Lenroot Sackett 


NOT VOTING—9 


Jones, N. Mex 

So Mr. Harrison’s amendment was rejected 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now offer the amendment which I sent 
to the desk a moment ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The clerk will read the amend 
ment 

The Curer CLERK 


On page 9, line 4, insert 
And until the board shall becon satisfied that a v of 


mmodity favor such action 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennesses 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inqui: 

Mr. GEORGE I wish to have the amendment read 
as there was so much noise I could not understand it. I do not 
know whether the word “shall” or “may” was used 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the a! ment 


a2ain 


producers of such ¢ 


The Chief Clerk again read the amendment. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 


read in connection 


} 


I wonid like to have the 
with the text, so that we may understand it 


nencadment 


Mr. McKELLAR I ask unanimous consent that tl 
done 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It ought to be done without 1 
mous consent, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the text as it 
would read if amended as proposed by the Senator rom 
Tennessee, 

The Curler CLERK. Starting to read on page 8, line 21, the 
bill as amended would read: 

Any decision by the board relating to the o! encen t or termi 
nation of such operations shall require the affirmative ve f 


majority of the appointed members in office, and the board shall not 


commence or terminate operations it ny basi gricultural ce ‘ \ 
unless members of the board representing Federal land-bank districts 
which in the ggregate produced during th preceding 


ording to the t ites of the Depa of Agriculture p t 


and they were ordered. | 60 per cent of such commodity, vote in favor thereof, and until the 
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board shall 
commodity 


Mr. REED of Missouri. 


become tisfied that a majority of the producers of such 


favor such ac 


Lion, 


How would they satisfy themselves? 


Is there any provision about that’ 

Mr. McKELLAR Nothing but what is contained in the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They have just to guess at it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

rhe yeas and nays were not ordered. 

fhe amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment on behalf of the 
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| departments of the several States within the Federal land-bank districts 
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The Curer Cirvrx. Beginning to read on page 10, line 25: 
Members of each commodity advisory council shall be elected annually 

by the board from lists submitted by the heads of the agricultural 
from lists submitted 

farm organizations determined 


producers of such commodity. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Tennessee in behalf of the Sena 
tor from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now offer another amendment on behalf 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated, 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 16, after the words “ con- 
sist of,” strike out the word “ five” and insert the word “ seven.” 
and on page 2 * insert: 


a“, 


and hy cooperative 


by the 


marketing associations and 
board to be representative of the 


line 23, after the word “ adjourn,’ 


Two of the members of the nominating committee in each distri 
shall be elected by a majority vote of the heads of the agriculiural 
departments of the several States of each Federal land-bank distri 

| at a meeting to be held in the same city and at the same time of ft) 
meeting of the convention of the bona fide farm organizations and 


; order that 


senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. StmmMons]. 

the VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
mieht 

i EE CLE! On page 8, line 16, after the word “ com- 
od msert: 

Pro Vhat in any State where not as many as 50 per cent of 
t rod s of the commodity are members of such cooperative asso- 

r other organizations, an expression from the producers of the 

( li shall be obtained through a State convention of such pro- 

d » be called by the head of the department of agriculture of 
ite under rules and regulations prescribed by him, 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, I do not desire to 
delay the Senate, but [ ask for a record vote on these important 
amendment I call for the yeas and nays. 

(he yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 

f d to call the roll 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making the 

ne announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico 
was called) I repeat the announcement [I made on the last 
‘ respecting the pair between my colleague [Mr. Jonrs of 
‘ew Mexico] and the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WaApD RTH } if my colleague were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea” on this question. 

Che roll call was concluded, 

Mr. McMASTER I desire to announce that my colleague 


[| Mr. NorpeckK] would vote “ vea if he were present and vot- 


| the amendment proposes to strike out, in order that the Senate 


i and the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr,. Ever], with 
whom he is paired, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BORAH (after having voted in the affirmative). Having 
had oan opportunity to read the amendment, I vote “ nay.” 

rhe result was announced—yeas 58, nays 29, as follows: 

YEAS—58 
As t Glas Mayfield Shipstead 
Blea se Gooding Means Simmons 
Bratton Gould Neely Smith 
Broussard Harreld Nye Stanfield 
(Cameron Harris Oddie Steck 
(Capper Harrison Overman Stephens 
Caraw Hawes Phipps Stewart 
( lard Heflin Pine ‘Trammell 
( Howell Pittman Tyson 
Dill Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
rust Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Warren 
Ferri La Pollette Robinson, Ind. Watson 
hleicher McKellar Sackett Wheeler 
I McMaster Schall 
( ; McNary Sheppard 
NAYS—29 

Bay 1 Fess King Shortridge 
Ringl Gerry Lenroot Underwood 
Bor Gillett McLean Walsh, Mass, 
Bruce Goff Metcalf Weller 
Couz Greene Norris Willis 
Dale Hale Pepper 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 
OF rds Keyes teed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—8 
du Pont Jones, N, Mex. Norbeck Swanson 
deg Moses Smoot Wadsworth 

So Mr. McKeLiLar’s amendment was agreed to. 

Miv. McKELLAR, I now formally offer another amendment | 
on behalf of the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SIMMONS]. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- | 
ment 

The Cuter CrerkK. On page 11, line 2, after the words “ sub- 


mitted 


b\ 


heads 


, insert the following: 


The of the agricultural departments of the several States 
within the Federal land-bank districts and from lists submitted by. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask thot the amendment may be 
read in connection with the text. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
connection with the amendment. 


a 
va 


clerk will read the text in 



































cooperative associations in each district. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I make the point of 
there are two amendments embraced in one. The 
undertaking is to amend the bill in two particulars in one 
amendment, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri has a 
right to have them separated and to have them voted on sepa- 
rately. The clerk will state the first amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, line 16, after the words “ con 
sist strike out the word “five” and insert the word 
. so as to make the sentence read: 


of.” 
seven,” 


There is established a nominating committee in each of the 


here y 


members. 


12 Federal land-bank districts, to consist of 7 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the other part 


The question is on agreeing to the 


of the amendment submitted by the Senator from Tennessee on 
behalf of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 2, line 23, after the word “ ad- 
journ,” insert: 

Two of the members of the nominating committee in each district 
shall be elected by a majority vote of the heads of the agricultural 


departments of the several States of each Federal land-bank district at 
a meeting to be held in the same city and at the time of th 
meeting of the convention of the fide farm organizations and 
cooperative organizations in each district, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I 


same 
bona 
ask to have read the text which 
may be informed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the text in con- 
nection with the amendment. , 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


(b) There is hereby established a nominating committee in each of 
the 12 Federal land-bank districts, to consist of seven members. Four 
of the members of the nominating committee in each district shall 
be elected by the bona fide farm organizations and cooperative asso 
ciations in such district at a convention of such organizations and 
associations, to be held at the office of the Federal land bank in 


such district, or at such other place in the city where such Federal! 
land bank is located, to which the convention may adjourn. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, will the clerk please read the 


text that is to be changed? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It is merely an addition of lan 
guage, not a change. The clerk will read the language to be 
added. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 2, line word “ 


“Two of the 


adjourn,’ insert: 


23, after the 
members of the nominating committee in each district 


shall be elected by a majority vote of the heads of the agriculiural 
departments of the several States of each Federal land-bank district 
at a meeting to be held in the same cily and at the same time of the 
meeting of the convention of the bona fide farm organizations and 


cooperative associations in each district.” 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Does the amendment strike out the language in lites 
23, 24, and 25, on page 2? 
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‘the VICE 
endment is in.addition to the language now in the bill. 
\ir. REED of Missouri. 


‘ir. McCKELLAR. 
ay be 
The VICE 


PRESIDENT. It strikes out nothing. The 

It does not strike out the last sen- 
on page 2: “One of the members of the nominating com- 

ree in each district shall be appointed by the Secretary of 

iculture ”? 

he VICE PRESIDENT. It does not strike that out. 

-fion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

he amendment was agreed to. 


I offer a further amendment, which I ask 


The 


read. 


PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 


eu. 


Ll 


io Corer Cierk. On page 20 of the bill strike out lines 
25. both inclusive, and on page 21 of the bill strike out 


es 1 and 2, in the following language: 





®) In the case of cotton, the term “ processing” means ginning, 
the term “sale” means a sale or other disposition in the United 
- of cotton for milling or ginning for market, for resale, or for 
by a common carrier—occurring after the beginning of opera- 
by the board in respect of cotton. 
And insert in lieu thereof the following: 
In the case of cotton, the term “ processing" means spinning, 





¥ \ 


as Ret 


a 


< 


pis 


£ 
a 


ee tilda 





ioe 


ie: 


ee 


Be eaeT 


rhe 


\f 


rd in the line, ‘* The,” 


or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 


* means a sale or other disposition in the United States of cotton 


inning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginning, or for 
y outside the United States; and the term “ transportation ” 
the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to 


yn for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other 
ginning, or for delivery outside the United States; occurring 
the beginning of operations by the board in respect of cotton. 


VICE PRESIDENT. 

amendment. 

1 a division the amendment was agreed to. 
McKELLAR. I offer the further amendment 

to the desk. 

e VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

he Crier CrerK. On page 21, line 10, strike out the first 

and insert in lieu thereof the words 


pers 


The question is on agreeing to 


which I 


he case of basic agricultural commodities other than 
n the,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

the case of basic agricultural commodities other than cotton 
rm “transportation” means the acceptance of a commodity by a 


non carrier for delivery. 


he VICE PRESIDENT. 
ndment, 

r. REED of Missouri. 

t or ask what 
it. 

he yeas and nays were not ordered. 

e amendment was rejected. 

ie VICK PRESIDENT. The bill is still as in Committee 
Whole and open to amendment. 

lv. NEELY. Mr. President, I offer the 


i to the desk, 


The question is on agreeing to the 


amend- 
and 


Since we can not debate the 
it means, I for the yeas 


anyone ask 


s on 
of 


W ] ich I 


amendment 


e VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 

tT 
he Cuier CLerk. Beginning on page 17, strike out all of 
ragraph (b) of section 12, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
] purpose of developing continuity of cooperati services, 
ng unified terminal marketing facilities and equipment, the board 
d, upon such terms and conditions and in accordance with 
egulations as it may prescribe, to make loans cut of the revolving 





¢ 








Oo any cooperative association engaged in the purchase, storage, 
other disposition, or processing of any agricultural mmodity, 

for the purpose of assisting any such association in the acquisition, 
hase, construction, or otherwise, of facilities to be used in the 
pro ing, or sale f such agricultural commodity, or (2) for 
urpose of furnishing funds to such associations for necessary ex- 
in federating, consolidating, or merging cooperative associa 

* (3) for the purpose of furnishing to any such association funds 
ed by it as capital for any agricultural credit corporation 

for receiving rediscounts from an intermediate credit bank. In 
ng any such loan the board may provide for the payment of such 
to be determined by the board from time to time, upon each unit 

he commodity handled by the association, as will within a period of 
re than 20 years repay the amount of such loan, together with 
st thereon. The aggregate amounts loaned under this subdivision 
emaining unpaid shall not exceed at any one time he sum of 


000.000 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question fs on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from West Virginia. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I movesto amend by striking out, 
on page 2, beginning in line 11, after the word “ Senate.” the 
balance of page 2, all of page 3, and all of page 4 down to and 
including line 20, being the nominating feature of the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I propose the amendment 
which was printed a few days ago as a substitute for the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 


stated 

The Curer CLERK. The Senator from Kansas moves to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert a substitute 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, unless some Senator desires to 
have the amendment read, I think the reading may be dis- 
pensed with at this time. The amendment was printed in the 
ReEcorD several days ago and has been fully explained. I do 
not care whether or not it is read again, unless some Senator 
desires to have it read. 

The VICE 


PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
reading of the amendment will be dispensed with. 
[For the substitute proposed by Mr. Curtis see Senate pro- 


ceedings of February 7, 1927, 
Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
Mr. FESS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


page 3125.] 


in the nature of a substitute, proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas, on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called) I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire 


[Mr. Moses]. I do not know how he would vote on this ques- 
tion; and therefore, I withhold my vote. 


Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico 


was called). I repeat the announcement made on previous 
votes of the pair between my colleague, the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH]. If my colleague were present and at lib- 


erty to vote he would vote “nay” on this question. 





Mr. McMASTER (when Mr. Noreeck’s name was called). 
My colleague, the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK], is paired with the senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ener]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“nay” and the senior Senator from New Jersey would vote 
a7 vea.”’ 

Mr. GLASS (when Mr. SwANson’s name was called) I re- 
peat the announcement heretofore made that my collengue { Mr. 
SWANSON] is paired with the Senator from Delaware Mir. 
pu Pont]. Were my colleague present, on this questi he 
would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result wa an- 
nounced—yeas $2, nays 54, as follows: 

YE 
Bingham Gerry R i’a 
Bieas ( tt Ss 
Curtis Glass Shortridge 
Edwards Goff Underwoo 
Ernst Gould Wa M si 
Ke Hale Warr 
On er Ha is We 
George Keyes Wi 
N AYSs S 4 
Ashurst Frazie MeNary t 
b d Gooding M ‘id S 
Borah Greene Means St 
Bratton Hlarreld Neely Stanf j 
Bruce Harrison Norris Steck 
Cameron Hawes Nye S ns 
Capper Hefl Oddi St t 
Caraway Howell Pine T ¢ 
Copeland Johnson r in ‘1 
Couzens Jones. Wash Ransdell Wats j t 
Dale Kendrick Re son, Ark Wats 
Deneen La Follette R son, Ind. \ 
Dill MeKellar Ss | 
Ferris McMaster Sheppard 
NOT VOTING 9 
Broussard Jor N. Mex Norbeck Swanson 
du Pont Moses Spmoot W 1dsw 
Edge 
So the amendment of Mr. Curtis in the nature of a substi- 


tute was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amen: 
to be offered, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
amendments were coucurred in. 


the 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was rend the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall the biil pass? 

Mr. WATSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). The Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], with whom I have a 
general pair, was called away to-day. He is opposed to this 
bill: 1 favor it. Being unable to secure a transfer, I withhold 
my vote, 

Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico 
wi >. My colleague, the Senator from 
Mexico | Mr. Jones], is paired on this question with the Senator 
from New York |Mr. WapswortH]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “ yea,” and I am informed that if the 
Seuutor from New York were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KEYES (when the name of Mr. Moses was called). My 
colieague, the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs], 
is unavoidably absent. 1f present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McMASTER (when Mr. 
As heretofore stated, my 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck |, is paired with the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Eper]. If present, my colleague would 
yea,” and the senior Senator from New Jersey, if pres- 
ent, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when Mr. Swanson’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Swanson] has a pair with the Senator from 





i ( ile senior 


vote ° 
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BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE RIVERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4411) 
granting the consent of Congress to compacts or agreements be- 
tween the States of South Dakota and Wyoming with respect to 
the division and apportionment of the waters of the Belle 
Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other streams in which such 
States are jointly interested, which was, on page 2, line 6, after 
the word “into,” to insert: 


Provided, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
the reclamation fund $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to pay the expenses of such Federal participation. 


Mr. KENDRICK. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask the Senator why this ex- 
I understand 


| that the amendment of the House is that it must come out of 


NORBECK’S name was called), | 
colleague, the senior Senator from | 


Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. If my colleague were present on | 
this question he would vote “nay,” and I am told that the | 


Senator from Delaware would vote “ yea.” 
The roll call having been concluded, the result 
nounced—yeas 47, nays 39, as follows: 
YEAS—47 


was an- 


Ashurst Gooding Maytield Sheppard 
Bra i Gould Means Shipstead 
( eron Harreid Neely Simmons 
Capper Hawes Norris Smith 
Cainways Howell Nye Stantield 
Co land Johnson Oddie Steck 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Pine Stewart 
Deneer Kendrick Pittman Trammell 
Dill La Follette Ransdell Tyson 
Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ark, Watson 
FF} her Mc Master Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Frazier McNary Schall 
NAYS—-39 

Bayard George Keyes Sackett 
Bingham Gerry King Shortridge 
Blea Gillett Lenroot Stephens 
Borah Glass McLean Underwood 
Lr Goff Metcalf Walsh, Mass. 
Co s Greene Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Dal Hale Pepper Warren, 
edwards Harris Phipps Weller 
ernst Harrison Recd, Mo. Willis 
Kes Heflin Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING-—9 
Brot 1 Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Swanson 
du Pont Moses Smoot Wadsworth 
l-d 


So the bill was passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A me 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 


sage from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 


amendments of the Senate to the bill (11. R. 11768) to regulate | 
the importation of milk and cream into the United States for | 
the purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the United States | 
| classified, and a consular officer with the rank of vice consul of 


and protecting the public health. 
NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, there is lying on the Vice 
President's table a motion that the Senate recede from certain 
amendments made by the Senate to House bill 2, the banking 
bill, and that the Senate coneur in certain House amendments 
to certain Senate amendments to that bill. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the motion in question 
so that it may be made the undisposed of business before the 
senate 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
discuss the motion, but on aceount of the lateness of the hour 
I dislike to start in with the discussion to-night. If the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has no objection, I should like to have 
the matter go over so that I may be able to discuss it to-morrow. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall defer to the views of the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was my intention to move a short executive 
session, and then to move to adjourn. 


the reclamation fund. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes: that is the House amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But, I ask, why should that be 
done? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have no idea why the appropriation 
was to be taken from the reclamation fund. While it does not 
have to do directly with reclamation, it is at least incidentally 
related to that purpose. The amendment was made by the 
House, and I should like to have it concurred in by the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not like to see Congress 
invading the reclamation fund for anything except reclamation 
purposes. [ have no objection to the amount coming out of 
the Treasury and having it carried out, but I do not want to 
see it come out of the reclamation fund. 

Mr. KENDRICK. If the Senator prefers, I withdraw the 
request for the present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
that course. 


I am glad the Senator has taken 
That will give us an opportunity to look into it. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 36 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, February 12, 1927, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


nominations received by the Senate 
(legislative day of February 9), 1927 


Evecutive 


February 11 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL 


James G. Carter, of Georgia, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 7, assigned as consul at Tananarive, Madagascar, to be 
minister resident and consul general of the United States of 
America to Liberia. 


SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Allan Dawson, of Iowa, now a Foreign Service officer, un 


career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the 


| United States of America. 


Mr. President, I will state that I desire to | 


| 


| 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Lafayette French, jr., of Minnesota, to be United States attor- 
ney, district of Minnesota. A reappointment, his term having 


expired 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CoRPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadicr generals, reserve 


Brig. Gen. Mortimer Drake New York National 
Guard, 
Brig. Gen. Harold Montfort Bush, Ohio National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. George Rathbone Dyer, New York National Guard 
Brig. Gen. Charles Irving Martin, Kansas National Guard. 
Brig. Gen. Edward Caswell Shannon, Pennsylvania Nationa! 
Guard. 
Brig. Gen. Burke Haddan Sinclair, Wyoming National Guard 


Brig. Gen. Samuel Gardner Waller, Virginia National Guard. 


Bryant, 























































































PoOsSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Chambers to be postmaster at Talladega, Ala., in 
. 8. Chambers. iIncumbent’s commission expires March 


ARIZONA 
postmaster at Glendale, Ariz., in place 
‘’s commission expires March 3, 


rrv G. White to he 
i G. White. Ineumben 


; 


ARKANSAS 


W. McKenney to be postmaster at Black Rock, Ark., in 

of L. W. McKenney Incumbent’s commission expires 
h 3, 1927 

s C. Russell to be postmaster at Camden, Ark., in place 
mg Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


\rthur V 
Cashion 


Cashion to be postmaster at Eudora, Ark., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


n A. Borgman to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ark., in 
of J. A. Borgman. Incumbent’s commission expires Ieb 
, 14, 1927. 
Snmuel G. Helm to be postmaster at Marianna, Ark., in plac 
S. G. Helm. Inecumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927 
(rch B. Smith to be postmaster at Osceola, Ark., in place of 
B. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 5, 1927 





CALIFORNIA 





lames C. Tyrrell to be postmaster at Grass Valley, Calif., in 








f J. C. Tyrrell Incumbent’s commission expires Marcl 
( rles G. Brainerd to be postmaster at Loomis, Calif., in 
fC. G. Brainerd Ineumbent’s commission expires March 
o7 
Charles S. Graham to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Calif., in 
: of C. 8S. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
ee 1927 
s am Junkans to be postmaster at Redding, Calif., in 
of William Junkans. Incumbent’s commission expir 
3, 1927. 
inna R. Armstrong to be postmaster at Woodland, Calif., in 
of A. R. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expires 
§, 1927 
COLORABO 
larry A, Cobbett to be postmaster at Cedaredge, Colo., il 


H. A. Cobbett. Incumbeut’s commission expires March 


bo CONNECTICUT 
Danielson, Conn., in 
expires March 


Keac h to be 
> e of B. H. Keach. Incumbent’s commission 


postmaster at 





GEORGIA 
1 A. Waters to be postmaster at Alpharetta, Ga., in 
e of R. A. Waters. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1927 
John L. Callaway to be postmaster at Covington, Ga., in 
of J. L. Callaway. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1927. 
Hluram R. Hancock to be postmaster at Maysville, Ga., in 


e of H. R. 
F M h 3, 1927, 
& George H, Ray to be postmaster at Norwood, Ga., in place 
ro of G. H. Ray. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 8, 1927 
os Marie E. Harrell to be postmaster at Pearson, Ga., in place 


Hancock. Incumbent’s commission 





expires 


4 of Loduskie Sutton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
a l 1926 
j Villiam B. Smith to be postmaster at Tennille, Ga., in 
a » of C. W. Gunnels. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep 
P+ nber 7, 1926, 
Fe Will C. Woodall to be postmaster at Woodland, Ga., in place 
5 W. C. Woodall. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
- 27 
Samuel J. Padgett to be postmaster at Coffee, Ga. Office 
: ime presidential July 1, 1926. 
HAWAII 
William I. Wells te be postmaster at Haiku, Hawaii, in place 
W. I. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired November 2, 
s) ] > 
{ Kenichi Masunaga to be postmaster at Kealia, Hawaii, in 
8 e of Kenichi Masunaga. Incumbent’s commission expires 


February 24, 1927. 
Carl H. F. Spillner to be postmaster at 
place of C. H. F. Spillner. 
June 3, 1926. 


Makaweli, Hawaii, 
Incumbent’s commission expired 
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Lee Loon to be postmaster at Pahala, Hawali, in pla f 
Lee Loon. Incumbent’s commission expired July 1, 1926 
Douglas E. Baldwin to be postmaster at Kahuku, Ua i 


Odice became presidential July 1, 1926. 
Puul Kaelemakule, jr., to be postmaster at 
in place of E. D. Quinn, removed. 
Alexander Moir to be postmaster at Pa 
place of A. O. Henderson, r 


Kohala 


paikou, Hav in 


Burton D. Fox to be postmaster at Challis, 
B. D. Fox. Incumbent’s commission expire 


Idaho, in place of 
March 4, 19: 


I INOIS 


John R. Funkhouser to be 


postmaster at Albion, Lil, in place 


of H. J. Glover. Incumbe ‘ommission expired December 28, 
1926. 

Robert B. Marshall to be postmaster at ¢ ron, Lil, in place 
of R. B. Marshall. LIncumbent’s commis xpires M: 3, 
1927. 

William S. Brownlow to be postmaster at Chapin, | in 
place of W. S. Brownlow lucumbent’s commission x} $ 
March 3, 1927. 

Levi H. Perryman to be postmaster at Cowden, Ill... in piace 
of L. H. Perryman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


1927 


Samuel H. Lawton to be posimuster at Delavan, Lil., in place 


of S. H. Lawton. Incumbent’s commission expires Ma , 
1927 
William M. Karr to be postmaster at Flora, IL, in p ( 


W. M. Karr. 
Edward 8. 
place of E. 8. 
March 3, 1927. 
John E. Nelson to be postmuster at Hamburg, I'l, in place 


of J. E. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927 


March 3, 1927 
Gifford, lil ink 


Coniaission Apires 


Incumbent’s commission expil 
sreithaupt to be postmaster at 
Breithaupt Incumbent's 


Nelson. 


Fannie Hicks to be postmaster at Ivesdale, IL., in place of 
Fannie Hicks. Incumbent’s commission expires Mareh 3, 1927 
Edward F. Davis to be postmaster at New Berlin, I., in 


place of E. F. 


3, 1927 


Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Wiles 


Herman Meyer to be postmaster a Center, Lil., in phice 
of Herman Meyer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 38, 
1927. 

Davis S. Cossairt to be postmaster at Potomac, Il., in place 


of D. 8S. Cossairt Incumbe1 commission expires March 3, 
1927 

Mary A. Barkmeier to be postmaster at San Jo iil.. in 
place of M. A parkmeie! Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

William A. Bussert to be postmaster at Sheldon, 1 l ‘ 
of W. A. Bussert Incumbe s commissior xpire \l } 
192% 

George A. Roberts to be pestmaster at Stauntor tll i ce 
of G. A. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires M n 3, 
1927 

George J. Duncan to be postmaster at Villa Grove, I in 

Duncan Incumbent'’s commission expires March 


place of G. J. 

3, 1927. 
Emery S. Waid to be ] 

of FE. S. Waid Incumbents 
Syivester H. DePew to he 


Winchester, Il] n plnece 
mmission expires Mareh 
nostmaster a Zion. IL. in place 


postmaster at 


of S. H. DePew. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927 

Bahne FE. Cornilsen to be postmaster at Chicago Heights. UL, 
in place of John Mackler, resigned. 

Walter C. Yunker to be postmaster at Fors Park, Hll., in 


place of H. F. Maiwurm, deceased. 
Fred L. MeCraken to be postmaster at 


place of F. G. Berger, resiined 
INDIANA 


Atiant Ind.. in 


commission expires 


Andrew G. Kauffman to be 
place of A. G. Kauffman 
March 3, 1927 


postmaster at 
Incumbent’s 


Lewis A. Graham to be postmaster at Decatur, Ind., in place 
of Harry Fritzinger. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926 

John M. Sweeney to be postmaster at Dugger, Ind., in place 
of J. M. Sweeney Incumbent’s commission expires Mal oy 
1927 

John Stahl to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, Ind., in place 
of John Stahl. Incumbent’s commission expi March 2, 1927. 

William G. Hays to be postmaster at Terre Haute, I 
place of J. A. Austermiller. Incumbent’s commission ex l 


January 9, 1927. 
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Addison N. Worstell to be postmaster at Valparaiso, Ind., in 
place of A. N. Worstell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

Dehn P. Keller to be postmaster at Warren, Ind., in place 
of D. P. Keller. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 

IOWA 


Lloyd M. Poe to be postmaster at Blockton, Iowa, in place 
of W. A. Holland. Incumbent’s commission expired March 24, 
1926 

Judson P. Holden to be postmaster at Delhi, Lowa, in place 


ef J. P. Holden. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Wesley L. Damerow to be postmaster at Dows, Iowa, in place 
of W. L. Dumerow. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 


Hawarden, Iowa, in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Russell FE. Metcalf to be postmasier at 
place of R. E. Metcalf. 
3, 1927. 

isaac J. Phillips to be postmaster at Hiteman, Iowa, in place 
of I. J. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Benjamin H. Todd to be postmaster at Ida Grove, Iowa, in 
place of B, H. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Charles B. Abbott to be postmaster at Imogene, Iowa, in place 
of C. B. Abbott. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Albert L. Clark to be postmaster at Lanesboro, Iowa, in place 
of A. lL. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Karl J. Baessler to be postmaster at Livermore, Iowa, in place 
of K. J. Baessler. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2 


1927 rs 


aw. 

Arthur C, Schnurr to be postmaster at New Hampton, Iowa, 
in place of A. C. Schnurr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

Kdgar A. Greenway to be postmaster at Pleasantville, Iowa, in 
place of KE. A. Greenway. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1927. 

Silas L. McIntire to be postmaster at Pocahontas, Iowa, in 
place of S. L. McIntire. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1927. 

Calvin L. Sipe to be postmaster at Sioux Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of C. L. Sipe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Hiram KE. Morrison to be postmaster at Seymour, Iowa, in 
place of H. E. Morrisen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
Mareh 3, 1927. 

Paul F. Wilharm to be postmaster at Sumner, Iowa, in place 
of P. F. Wilharm. Incumbent’s commission expires March 38, 
1927. 

Kate R. Weston to be postmaster at Webster City, Iowa, in 
place of K. R. Weston, Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

KANSAS 

Isaac A. 
of F.C. 
1926, 

Robert T. Smith to be postmaster at Caldwell, Kans., in place 
of R. T. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Jesse M. Foster to be postmaster at Clifton, Kans., in place 
of J. M. Foster. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Edward R. Dannefer to be postmaster at Cuba, Kans., in 
piace of E. R. Dannefer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
Mareh 3, 1927. 

Albert J. Deane to be postmaster at Fowler, Kans., in place 
of Grant Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1$2 

Melvin F. 

ace of M 
o, 1927. 

John Irving to be postmaster at Jetmore, Kans., in place of 
John Irving. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 

Abe K. Stoufer to be postmaster at Liberal, Kans., in place 
of A. K. Stoufer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Walter S. 
place of W. 


3, 1927 


Robertson to be postmaster at Alma, Kans., in place 
Stuewe. Incumbent’s commission expired December 8, 


Gardner to be postmaster at Greenleaf, Kans., in 
F. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


} 
nN 


Wright to be postmaster at 
S. Wright. 


Mineola, Kans., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Murch 


Louis T. Miller to be postmaster at Ness City, Kans., in place 
of l.. T. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 
Charles N. Wooddell to be postmaster at Nickerson, Kans., 


in plice of C. N. 

March 3, 1927 
George S. Robb to be postmaster at 

of G. S Ri bb. 


Wooddell. Incumbent’s commission expires 


Salina, Kans., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
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William Hl. Dittemore to be postmaster at Severance, Kans. 
in place of W. H. Dittemore. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

Herbert M. Bentley to be postmaster at Sterling, Kans., in 
place of H. M. Bentley. Incnmbent’s commission expires Marc) 
3, 1927. 

Alita A. McCutcheon to be postmaster at Little River, Kans.. 
in piace of N. F. Troy, deceased. 

Minnie EK. Brown to be postmaster at Wilsey, Kans., in place 
of W. T. Brown, resigned. 

KENTUCKY 

Jewell S. Webb to be postmaster at Earlington, Ky., in place 
of J. S. Webb. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927, 

Samuel W. Crump to be postmaster at Glasgow Junction, Ky., 
in place of S. W. Crump. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

Carl B. Marshall to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Ky., in place 
of C. B. Marshall. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3. 
1927. 

Walter W. Crick to be postmaster at Madisonville, Ky., in 
place of W. W. Crick. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 


LOUISIANA 
Charles E. Burch to be postmaster at Roseland, La., in place 
of C. E. Burch. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
MAINE 


John A. Babb to be postmaster at Dixfield, Me., in place of 
J. A. Babb. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 1926. 


MARYLAND 


Irving S. Biser to be postmaster at Frederick, Md., in place 
of I. S. Biser. Incumbent’s commission expires March 8, 1927. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Joseph V. Curran to be postmaster at Attleboro, Mass., in 
place of J. V. Curran. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Nathaniel P. Coleman to be postmaster at Hyannis, Mass., in 
place of N. P. Coleman. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 10, 1927. 

Henry T. Maxwell to be postmaster at Millbury, Mass., in place 
of H. T. Maxwell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Elizabeth B. Flint to be postmaster at North Attleboro, Mass., 
in place of E. B. Flint. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Howard M. Douglas to be postmaster at Plymouth; Mass., in 
place of H. M. Douglas. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1927. 

Josephine E,. Dempsey to be postmaster at South Ashburnham, 
Mass., in place of J. E. Dempsey. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 3, 1927. 

MICHIGAN 


Elmer R. Fate to be postmaster at Bellaire, Mich., in place of 
BE. R. Fate. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Orin T, Mallory to be postmaster at Blissfield, Mich., in place 
of O. T. Mallory. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Charles 8S. Wilcox to be postmaster at East Lansing, Mich., in 
place of C. 8. Wilcox. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Frank A. Miller to be postmaster at Gladstone, Mich., in place 
of F. A. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires March 38, 1927. 

Lottie E, Bultman to be postmaster at Hermansville, Mich., in 
place of L. E. Buitman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Charles B. Curtis to be postmaster at Houghton Lake, Mich., 
in place of C. B. Curtis. Incumbent’s cémmission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Frank EB. Darby to be postmaster at Kalkaska, Mich., in place 
of F. E. Darby. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Olive F. Gowans to be postmaster at Mackinaw, Mich., in 
place of O. F. Gowans, Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Albert Sanders, jr., to be postmaster at Stephenson, Mich, i! 
place of Albert Sanders, jr. Incumbent’s commission expire 
March 3, 1927. 

Webb W. Walter to be postmaster at Three Rivers, Mich., in 
place of W. W. Walter. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Charles S. Sisson to be postmaster at White Pigeon, Mich., 
in place of C. 8, Sisson. Incumbent’s commission expires Mareh 
3, 1927. 
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MINNESOTA 
Stark to be postmaster at Buffalo, Minn., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
postmaster at Clara City, Minn., in 
Incumbent’s cOmmission expires March 


ry b 
K. Stark 
l H. Lepler to be 
of C. H. Lepler. 


ie A. Samuelson to be postmaster at Grasston, Minn., in 
of L. A. 


Samuelson. Incumbent’s commission expill 
h 3, 1927 
in H. Anderson to be postmaster at Monticello, Minn., in 


of KE. H. Anderson Incumbent’s commission expires 


3, 192. 


MISSISSIPPI 


ert B. Cox to be postmaster at Batesville, Miss., in place 
B. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927 
). Roberts to be postmaster at Cleveland, Miss., in place 
E. Roberts. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
B. Edwards to be postmaster at Shuqualak, Miss., in 
of H. B. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expires 
h 3, 1927 
MISSOURI 
Orville Gochnauer to be postmaster at Belton, Mo., in 
of J. O. Gochnauer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
h 2, 1927. 
Scott Jones to he postmaster at Bonne Terre, Mo., in place 
s. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires March = 
raham B. Peters to be postmaster at Bonnots Mill, Mo., 


e a. A. BB 
i », 1927. 
lis M. Wallingford to be postmaster 
of L. L. Ashcraft. 
2, 1926. 


Lytle 


liam FR. 


Peters. Incumbent’s commission expires 


at Carthage, Mo., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 


to be postmaster at Fredericktown, Mo., 


e of W. R. Lytle. Incumbent’s commission expires 
h 3, 1927. 
en S. Randolph to be postmaster at Gideon, Mo., in place 


Randolph. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 


mas J. Richardson to be postmaster at Koshkonong, Mo., 
of T. J. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 

2, 1927. 
t R. Lebold to be postmaster at Lawson, Mo., in place 
R. Lebold. Ineumbent’s commission 


expires March 3, 

‘Ivin Lutes to be postmaster at Lutesville, Mo., in place 
lelvin Lutes. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
vis M. Gamble to be postmaster at Mexico, Mo., in place 
Ml. Gamble. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
ed A, Grebe to be postmaster at New Florence. Mo... in 


of F. A, Grebe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


Charles Litsch to be postmaster at Perryville, Mo., in place 


i 


nnie W., 


rles Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


Litsch. 


ph V. at Silex, 


s10n eX 


Forst to be postmaste 
l’orst Incumbent’s 
lia De Berry 

ha De Berry. 


Mo., in place of 
March 3, 1927. 
to be postmaster at Stoutland, Mo., in place 

Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 


comm! .pires 


liam FEF. Meier to be 


postmaster at Wentzville, Mo.. in 
f W. EF. Meier. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
i 

MONTANA 
ge R. Moshier to be postmaster at Baker, Mont., in place 


R. Moshier. Incwmbent’s cOmmission expires March 3, 
Chowning 


W. Chowning 


Ennis, Mont., 


commission 


in 
expires 


to be p 
Incumbent’s 


master 


at 


ch 3, 1927. 


Mont., in 
expire 


Geraldine, 
commis: 


Kolnitchar to be 
of Andrew Kolnitchar. 


hn 2, 1927 


mt. 

y St. J. Cannon to be pr 

ace of H, St. J. Cannon. 

h 3, 1927. 

fred J. Hazelton to be postmaster at Townsend, Mont., 
of W. J. Hazelton. Incumbent’s commission 

h 3, 1927 


at 
umbent’s 


postmaster 

in ion 
vey tmaster at Kalispell, Mont 
Incumhent’s commission expires 


in 
expires 


—— 
iel P, Eagle to be postmaster at West Yellowstone, Mont., 
ie of 8, P. Eagle. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Edwin D. Gideon, jr., to be postmaster at Af yrth, Neb: 
| in place of BE. D. Gideon, jr. Incumbent’s commission expire 
March 1927. 

Robert W. Finley to be postmaster at Bradshaw, Nebr 
place of R. W. Fi Incumbent’s comn i vires May 
3, 1927. 

Kdward H. Springer to be postmaster at Brad Nel 
place of E. H. Springer Incumbent’s commission expire 
March 3, 1927 

George Beardsley to be postmaster at Clarks, Nebr., in pla 
of George Beardsley. Incumbent commission expit Mat 
3, 1927 

James M. Fox to be postmaster at Gretna, Nebr., in pla 
J. M. Fox. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927 

Arthur H. Babcock to be postmaster at North Loup, Nebr 
place of A. H, Babcock Incumbent’s commission expires } 

2, 1927. 

Claude A. Barker to be postmaster at Pawnee Ci Nebr 
in place of ¢ A. Barker. Incumbe commissi expir 
March 3, 1927. 

Frederick H. Crook to be postmaster at Paxton, Neb 
place of F, H. Crook Lncumbent’s coms ion ex] Mau 
3, 1927 

William E. Brogan to be postmaster at Tilden, Nebr., in pla 
of W. E. Brogan. Incumbent’s commission expires Mare! 
1927 

George F. McMullen to be postmaster at Walthill, Nebr., i 
place of G. F. MeMullen. Incumbent’s commission expire 
March 8, 1927 

George W. Howe to be postmaster at Wisner, Nebr n pi 
of G. W. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1% 

NEW JERSEY 

William G. Z. Critchley to be } tmaster at Allend ued 
in place of W. G. Z. Critchley. Incumbent’s commission expire 
December 12, 1926. 

Marcus Cramer to be postmaster at Gloucester City, N. J 
place of Marcus Cramer. Incumbent’s commission expire 
March 3, 1927. 

Isaac E. Bowers to be postmaster at Grovevill N. J 
place of I. KE. Bowers. Incumbent’s commission ex es Ma 
2, 1927. 

Robert E. Bromley to be postmaster at Had«de lieigl 
N. J., in place of R. E. Bromley Incumbent’s cou Lil lon ¢ 
pires March 3, 1927. 

Wilbert F. Branin to be postmaster at Medford, N. J 
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Tohn W. Calfee be postmaster at Fraz 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


NEBRASKA 


Lo 


er, 


of W. F. 

10, 1927 
Mina A. Crowell to he postn 

of M. A. Crowell. 


' ry iy 
place Branin 


aster at Minotola, N. J 


expires M 


Incumbent’s commission 


Herman H. Wille to be postmaster at Orange, N. J 





of H. H. Wille Incumbent’s commission expire M 
1927 

Arthur Knowles to be postmaster at Phillipsburg. N 
place of Arthur Knowles Incumbent’s con ‘ 
February 24, 1927 

Vrw VEYTico 

Claud, E. Herndon to be pe ister at ¢ leroft, > 
in place of C, E. Herndon Incumbe $ commissi 
March 29, 1926 

John H. Doyle, jr., to be postmaste t Mountaib 
Mex.. in place of J. H. Doyle, j I mibent’s com 
pired June 28, 1926 

v1 ro 

William J. Leighton to be postmastet Avon, N. ¥ I 
of W. J. Leighton Incumbent’s commission expi 
L927 

} Franklin to be postmaster at Belfast, N. ¥ 

Franklin. Incumbent’s comn n ex] M 

Roy W. Munson to be po Bris F; N 
place of R. W. Munson. li ( 1 expil 
3, 1927. 

Nicholas Reilly to be pm Bre ad. N 
place of Nicholas Reilly. Incumbent’s comuini 
Mareh 3, 1927. 

Charles H. Brown to be postn at Corfu, N. ¥ 
of © H. Brown Incumbent’s commission expi 
3, 1927 

feulabh H. Kelly to be postmaster at Lisl N. } 


In 


umbent's commissi 


Kelly. 


of B. H. 


expires M ! 







a 


3922 


Alexander Hickey to be postmaster at St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 
in place of Alexander Hickey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 12, 1926. 

Edwin P. Bouton to be postmaster at Trumansburg, N. Y., in 


place of E. P. Bouton. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Guy R. Dodson to be postmaster at Wyoming, N. Y., in place 
of G. R. Dodson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927 

William T. Williamson to be postmaster at Troy, N. Y., in 
place of C. V. Collins, deceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Theophilus H. McLeod to be postmaster at Buies Creek, N. C., 
in place of T. H. McLeod. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 


Robert D. Herndon to be postmaster at Chapel Hill, N. C., in 
place of R. D. Herndon. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1927. 


Walter G. Gay to be postmaster at Farmville, N. C., in place 


of W. G. Gay. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1926 

Lili D. Byrd to be postmaster at Ronda, N. C., in place of 
E. D. Byrd. Inecumbent’s commission expired January 5, 1926. 


C., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Samuel W. Watts to be postmaster at Southport, N. 
place of S. W. Watts. 
3, 1927. 

Lunda 
of L. V. 
1926. 

David E. Penland to be postmaster at Weaverville, N. C., in 
place of L. H, Michael, resigned. 


V. Owen to be postmaster at Winton, N. C., 
Owen. 


in place 
Incmmbent’s commission expired December 13, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Mina H. Aasved to be postmaster at Carson, N. Dak., in place 


of M. Hl. Aasved. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1927 

Hugh C. Corrigan to be postmaster at Fargo, N. Dak., in 
place of H. C. Corrigan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 


Martin E. Larson to be postmaster at Marion, N. Dak., in 
place of M. BE. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1927 


Alexander R. Wright to be postmaster at Oakes, N. Dak., in 


place of A. R. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
4, 1927. 

William F. Legler to be postmaster at Robinson, N. Dak., in 
place of W. F. Legler. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


3, 1927 


OHIO 

T. Howard Sapp to be postmaster at Bainbridge, Ohio, in 
place of T. H. Sapp. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927 

Herbert O. Tinlin to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ohio, in 
place of H. R. Kemerer. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1926. 

Alexander M. Renick to be postmaster at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
in place of A. M. Renick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

larry A. McConnell to be postmaster at Dorset, Ohio, in place 
of H. A. MeConnell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
19°7 

James W. Mclfenry to be postmaster at Elyria, Ohio, in 
place of J. W. Melfenry. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

John VL. Cramer to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Ohio, 
in place of J. P. Cramer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

Iienry W. Gruver to be postmaster at Miamisburg, Ohio, in 
place of H. W. Gruver. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927 

Hiylas L. Vesey to be postmaster at Perry, Ohio, in place of 
Il. L. Vesey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 

John M. Washington to be postmaster at Sabina, Ohio, in 
place of J. M. Washington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 11, 1925. 

Pearl H, Cheney to be postmaster at South Charleston, Ohio, 
in place of P. H. Cheney. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 


Clyde 8S 
of C 
1927. 

William S, Kindle to be postmaster at Thornville, Ohio, in 


place of W. S. Kindle. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
8, 1927. 


Perfect to be postmaster at Sunbury, Ohio, in place 
Ss. Perfect. Incumbent’s commission expires Mareh 8, 
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OKLAHOMA 


be postmaster at Chickasha, Okla., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


John W. Comer to 
place of J. W. Comer. 
3, 1927. 

James G, Sprouse to be postmaster at McCurtain, Okla., in 
place of J. G, Sprouse. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Dixon L. Lindsey to be postmaster at Marlow, Okla., in place 
of D. L. Lindsey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1927. . 

George D. Graves to be postmaster at Norman, Okla., in place 
of G. D. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1927. 

J. Ward McCague to be postmaster at Ralston, Okla., in place 
of J. W. McCague. Incumbent’s commission expires March 38, 
1927. 

George F. Benge to be postmaster at Tahlequah, Okla., in 
place of G. F. Benge. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

William C. Wallin to be postmaster at Watts, Okla., in place 
of W. C. Wallin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Orland H. Park to be postimaster at 
place of O. H. Park. 


1927. 


Wright City, Okla., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


OREGON 
Robert N. Torbet to be postmaster at Albany, Oreg., in place 


of R. N. Torbet. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 
Claude E. Ingalls to be postmaster at Corvallis, Oreg., in 


. 


place of C. E. 

3, 1927. 
Darwin E. Yoran to be postmaster at Eugene, Oreg., in place 

of D. ¥. Yoran. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 


Ingalls. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George R. Steiger to be postmaster at Albion, Pa., in place of 
G. R. Steiger. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 

George C. Noblit to be postmaster at Brockway, Pa., in place 
of G. C. Noblit. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

William Z. Mahon to be postmaster at Carlisle, Pa., in place 
of W. Z. Mahon. Inecumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 


Charles E. Taylor to be postmaster at Columbia, Pa., in place 


of ©. KE. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22 
1927. 
William D. First to be postmaster at Conneaut Lake, Pa., in 


place of W. D. First. 
8, 1927. 

William FE. Mutthersbongh to be postmaster at Driftwood, Pa 
in place of W. E. Mutthersbough. Ineumbent's commission 
expires March 2, 1927, 

Joseph A. Hanley to be postmaster at Erie, Pa., in place of 
J. A. Hanley. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Edwin W. Dye to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, Pa., in 
place of E. W. Dye. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3 
1927. 

George B. Stevenson to be postmaster at Lock Haven, Pa., in 
place of G. B. Stevenson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1927. 

Ira A. Dinger to be postinaster at Mayport, Pa., in place of 
I. A. Dinger. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Walter V. Dingman to be postmaster at Milford, Pa., in place 
of W. V. Dingman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 5, 
1927, 

George D. Claassen to be postmaster at Natrona, Pa., in place 
of G. D. Claassen. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3 
1927. 

John D. Williams to be postmaster at Shoemakersville, Pa., in 

place of J. D. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1927. 
Wallace C. Dobson to be postmaster at Southampton, Pa., in 
place of W. C. Dobson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Hugh T. Williams to be 


Incumbent’s commission expires Murch 
] 


postmaster at Union Dale, Pa., in 


place of H. T. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
Mareh 8, 1927. 
Russell C. Parry to be postmaster at Walnutport, Pa.. in 


place of R. C. Parry. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fred Mishoe to be postmaster at Greelyyiile, S. C., in plac 


of Fred Mishoe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 5 


1927. 
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D. Tolbert to be postmaster at Ninety Six, 8. C., 
D. Tolbert. Incumbent’s commission expires 


oO7 
1924 
Julia BE. 
place of J. E. 
Mareh 3, 1927. 
Carl G. Schoenberg to be postmaster at North, 8. C., in place 
c. G. Schoenberg. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1927. 
lacob M. Bedenbaugh to be postmaster at Prosperity, 8. C., 
place of J. M. Bedenbaugh. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
es March 3, 1927. : 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Force to be postmaster at Clear Lake, 8. 
Il. Force. 


Dak., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Claud L. 
place of ©. 
i927. 
Leo D. Houk to be postmaster at Colome, 8. Dak., in place 
L. D. Houk. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
iirnest F. Roth to be postmaster at Columbia, 8S. Dak., in place 
3. F. Reth. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
lames KE. MeLaughlin to be postmaster at Onida, 8S. Dak., in 
J. E. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
irch 3, 1927. 
israel R. Krause to be postmaster at Java, S. Dak., in place 
{. R. Krause. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


arles E. Smith to be postmaster at Lemmon, 8S. Dak., in 
of C. E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
ph Matt to be postmaster at Vivian, S. Dak., in place of 

ph Matt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 


TEN NESSEE 
la M. Hill to be postmaster at Adams, Tenn., in place of 
i. M. Hill. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
‘| F. Ruffin to be postmaster at Cedar Hill, Tenn., in place 
). F. Ruffin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
lbaniel L. Hyder to be postmaster at Elizabethton, Tenn., in 
of D. L. Hyder. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


t. 
iam T. Starbuck to be postmaster at Hohenwald, Tenn., 
we of W. T. Starbuck. Incumbent’s commission expires 
h 3, 1927. 


Rufus C. Thompson to be postmaster at Milan, Tenn., in place 


of R. C. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
TEXAS 
Lucy D. Campbell to be postmaster at Brazoria, Tex., in 
of L. D. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 
llarry B. Strong to be postmaster at Iredell, Tex., in place 


Hi. B. Strong. Incumbent’s commission expires March 38, 


Villliam H. Mallory to be postmaster at Port Lavaca, Tex., in 


of W. H. Mallory. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 8. 19297 
i li , tlmmts 


Hurry Reast to be postmaster at Whitesboro, Tex., in place 
Harry Reast. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


( rles A. Andrews to be postmaster at Wolfe City, Tex., 
place of C, A. Andrews. Incumbent’s commission expires 
larch 3. 1927. 


lrew J. Nelson to be postmaster at Meadow, Tex. Office 
hecame presidential July 1, 1926. 
UTAH 


\nnie Palmer to be postmaster at Farmington, Utah, in place 
Annie Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 


‘ 
VERMONT 


William B. Needham to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Vt., 


place of W. B. Needham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 
Margaret I. Southgate to be postmaster at Concord, Vt., in 


ace of M. I, 


March 3, 1927. 


Southgate. Incumbent’s commission expires 
Kuth S. Sheldon to be postmaster at 
R. S. Sheldon. 

1997 


*awlet, Vt., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 8 


VIRGINIA 


Francis A. Haynes to be postmaster at 

ne place of F. A. Haynes. 
reh 35, 1927. 

Blodwyn R, Jones to be postmaster at Cambria, Va., in place 

Bb. R. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 

Henry P. Holbrook to be postmaster at Castlewood, Va., in 

e of H. P. Holbrook. Incumbent’s commission expires 


sarboursville, Va., 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


, 


March 2, 1927, 
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Mary I. Wight to be postmaster at Charlotte Court Hous 
Va., in place of M. I. Wight. Incumbent’s commission expires 

March 3, 1927. 

John W. Delaplane to be postmaster at 
place of J. W. Delaplane 
| March 2, 1927. 

John D. Williamson to be postmastet at Fries, Va., in place 
| of J. D. Williamson, March 


2, 1927. 


Delaplane, V in 


Incumbent’s commissi« expi 


Incumbent’s commission expires 


Margaret I. Lacy to be postmaster at Halifax, Va., in place 
of M. I. Lacy. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927 

Lawrence L. Jacobs to be postmaster at Hanover, Va., in 
place of L. L. Jacobs. Incumbent’s commission expires Ma 
2, 1927. 

Charles F. Flanary to be : 
place of C. F. Flanary. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1927. 

Benjamin B. Parker to be postmaster at Middletown, Va 
place of B. B. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

George H. McFariand to be postmaster at Reedville, Va 
place of G. H. McFarland. 
March 2, 1927. 

John J. Kivlighan to be postmaster at Staunton, Va., in pla 
of J. J. Kivlighan Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1927. 

Dandridge W. Marston to be postmaster at 
place of D. W. Marston. Incumbent’s 
March 2, 1927, 


postmaster at Jonesville. Va in 


Incumbent’s commission expires 


cOomMmMission expires 


WASHINGTON 

Mary G. Wilkinson to be postmaster at Auburn, Wash., in 
place of M. G. Wilkinson. 
March 3, 1927. 

Alonzo EK. Emerson to be postmaster at Ellensburg, Wash., in 
place of A. E. Emerson. i 
8, 1927. 

Egbert K. Field to be postmaster at Ferndale, Wash., in place 
of EK. K. Field. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Cecil E. Haasze to be postmaster at Grandview, Wash., in 
place of P. W. Thiele. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
25, 1926. 

Charles R. Bockmier to be postmaster at Granite Falls 
Wash., in place of C. R. Bockmier. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 8, 1927. 

John H. Gibson to be postmaster at Issaquah, Wash.., 
of J. H. Gibson Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1927. 

Arthur Bailey to be postmaster at Monroe, Wash., in place of 
Arthur Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 


Incumbent’s commission expire 


Incumbent’s commission expires Mat 


Jessie A. Knight to be postmaster at Shelton, Wash., in place 
of J. A. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expires March : 
1927. 

Clyde J. Backus to be postmaster at Tacoma, Wash., in pla 

lof C. J. Backus. Incumbent’s commission expires Mar 8. 
1927. 


Augustus B. 
in place of A. 
March. 3, 1927. 


Eastham to be postmaster at Vancouver, Was! 


B. Eastham. Incumbent’s commission expires 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Paul C. Freeman to be postmaster at Adrian, W. Va., 
place of O. G. Casto. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem})x 
4, 1926 
John B. Hilleary to be postmaster at Buckhannon, W. Va., in 
| place of J. L. Heavner. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan 
uary 10, 1927. 

Ruth Lewis to be postmaster at Buffalo, W. Va., in place of 
Ruth Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

William M. Kidd to be postmaster at Burnsville, W. Va., in 
place of W. M. Kidd. Incumbent’s commission expires Marc] 
3, 1927. 

Carl A. 
of C. A. 
1927. 

Cecil B. Dodd to be postmaster at 
place of C. B. Dodd. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1927. 

Ruth L. McClung to be postmaster at Cedar Grove, W. Va.. in 
place of W. C. W haley, removed. 

Walter O. Deacon to be postmaster at Hurricane, W. Va., in 
place of D. L. Martin, resigned. 


Dehner to be postmaster at Chester, W. Va., in p 
Dehner. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


Follanshee, W. Va.. in 


WISCONSIN 


Harry T. Ketcham to be postmaster at Abbotsford, Wis., in 
place of H. T. Ketcham. Incumbent’s commission 
} March 2, 1927. 


expires 
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Elizabeth Croake to be postmaster at Albany, Wis., in place 


of Blizabeth Croake. Incumbent’s commission expired April 11, 
192" 

Darryl V. Lampman to be postmaster at Augusta, Wis., in 

lace %. EK. Fredrick. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
‘ 1) ’ 

Nicholas Hubing to be postmaster at Belgium, Wis., in place 
of Nichol Hubing. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1927. 

Leon [. Pallister to be postmaster at Brandon, Wis., in place 
of L. F. Pallister. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927, 

Ambrose M, Steinwand to be postmaster at Colby, Wis., in 
place of A. M. Steinwand. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1927. 

Anton J. Hertz to be postmaster at Edgar, Wis., in place of 

(’.. Wagner. Incumbent’s commission expired November 19, 
192 

\ rt L. Marsh to be postmaster at Elroy, Wis., in place of 
A. L. Mzursi Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 

Dewn J. Hotchkiss to be postmaster at Foxlake, Wis., in place 
of ID. J. Hotchkiss. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 

Edward Schroeder to be postmaster at Granton, Wis., in 
p! Hdward Sehroeder. Incumbent’s commission expires 
Mareh 2, 1927 

Stephen S. Summers to be postmaster at Milton, Wis., in 

S. Summer Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1927 

Geo B. Keith to be postmaster at Milton Junction, Wis., in 
place G. B. Keith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
192% 

( V. Dahlstedt to be postmaster at Port Wing, Wis., in 
pla c 4 V. Dahtstedt. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1927 

\ ur H. Bridgman to be postmaster at Stanley, Wis., in 
pla of W. IL. Bridgman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
MI , 1927. 

j Ix. Kuzenski to be postmaster at Stetsonville, Wis., in 
place of J, bE. Kuzenski. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

‘ 

Ad h ©. Sveen to be postmaster at Westby, Wis., in place of 
A.C. Sy Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Geni [. Classon to be postmaster at Weyauwega, Wis., in 

of 1. R. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 


CONFIRMATIONS 
I five nominations confirmed by the Senate February 11 
(legisiative day of February 9), 1927 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Harry C. Whitehill to be collector of custems, collection dis- 
trict No. 2, St. Albans, Vt. 
POSTMASTERS 
IDAHO 
George F, McMartin, Coeur d'Alene, 
KANSAS 


Ji Frazer, Halstead. 
Raymond R. Norris, Marquette. 
Wa S. Bradford, McLouth. 
Jessie I. Dickson, Neosho Falls, 
Luella Papl y, Quenemo, 


James G. 


KENTUCKY 
James A, Leach, Beaver Dam. 
Ward H. Metealfe, Brooksville, 
James W. Burns, Catlettsburg. 
William M, Maffett, Cynthiana, 
Sue C. Beardsley, Harredsburg. 
John GB. Searcy, Lawrenceburg. 
Squire I’, Nelson, Lynch. 
Newell R. Downing, Mays Lick. 
Tom Hl. Brown, Millersburg. 
Ii. Greene Hicks, Olive Hill. 
Lewis A. McCoy, Owingsville. 
Fountain S. Aynes, Pleasgureyille. 


> 


surton Roberts, Richmond. 


Lottie P. Thompson, Sadieville. 
Kdward S. Crawford, Science Hill, 


MINNESOTA 
Lane, Bigelow. 
Watkins, Clinton, 


Frank L 
Ne Llic M 
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Frank A. Lindbergh, Crosby. 
George W. Kiefer, Lewiston. 
Samuel A, Nystrom, Watertown, 
NEBRASKA 
William A. Gibson, Cedar Rapids. 
Gustav A, Koza, Clarkson, 
Hiram B. Cameron, Herman. 
Frank BE, Crawford, Wymore. 
NEVADA 
Annie J. Christensen, Fernley. 
NEW YORK 
Frank O. Persons, East Aurora. 
Roof D. Miller, Fort Plain. 
William D. Shepard, Geneseo. 
Charles J. Lansing, New Woodstock, 
Dennis Lamarche, Plattsburg. 
srainard W. Russell, Windsor. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
James E. Galehouse, Carrington. 
James R. Meagher, Velva. 
OREGON 
Arlington B. Watt, Amity. 
Chester G. Coad, Dallas. 
Harry A. Cool, Drain. 
Oscar C, Maxwell, Elgin. 
Thomas W. Angus, Gardiner. 
Nellie G. Reed, Gold Hill. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William S, Behanna, Connellsville. 
TENNESSEB 
Ira L. Presson, Camden. 
TEXAS 
Carlton A, Dickson, Cleburne. 
Mildred A. Wilder, George West. 
Fred L. Brown, Plainview. 
George Ireland, Victoria, 
VIRGINIA 
Blanche M. EF. Harris, Crozet. 
Willie A. Roach, Durmid. 
Robert A. Anderson, Marion. 
Tivy BE. Jenkins, Wilder. 
Percy Bradshaw, Zuni. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Noah W. Russell, Lewisburg. 
Oliver A, Locke, Milton, 
Robert E. L. Holt, Princeton. 
WISCONSIN 
Henry J. S. Hanson, Bayfield. 
George C, Dobbs, Conover. 
Frederick N. Lochemes, St. Francis. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, February 11, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Oh Lord, our Lord, we are drawn toward Thy throne, which 
is established for ever and ever. It is our defense and the rock 
of our redemption. How much we need a sense of Thy near- 
ness, for we are humanly weak in the things that are divinel) 
strong. Oh come, Thou, and guide us in all our ways. As for 
the difficulties and labors of life, let them chasten our hearts 
and broaden our minds. By the light of every morning Thou 
dost say. I am with thee. Oh, words are too poor for Th) 
praise. Do Thou give us the fearlessness of honesty and the 
patience of earnest industry. Let Thy love be our streneth 
and Thy service our joy; be as real to us as the very carth 
itself. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 

clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amend 


ments House bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 
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HL. R. 16863. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
i928, and for other purposes. 

rhe message also announced that the 
Senate bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested : 

3 5259. An act granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty 
Moore, United States Army, to accept the following decorations, 
namely, the Legion of Honor, tendered him by the Republic of 
} rance, and the officers’ cross of the order, Polonia Restituta, 
tendered him by the Republic of Poland; and 

“ 5596. An act granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Islind Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to 
ruct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap 

hes thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water between 
mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island. 

rhe message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 

amendments of the House of Representatives to the biil 

S. 4727) to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue be- 
tween Good Hope Road and 8 Street SE., in the District of 
Columbia 


a 


rhe message also announced that the Vice President ap 
ed Mr. Couzens and Mr. CaRgAway members of the joint 
committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 

act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
395, entitled “An aet to authorize and provide for the dis 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
disposition of useless papers in the Department of Labor. 


ENROLLED HOUSE BILLS SIGNED 


CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Hnrolled Bills, an- 
ad that that committee had examined and found truly 

‘ ed House bills of the following titles, when the Speaker 

ed the same: 

k. 4553. An act authorizing the President to restore Com- 
der George M. Baum, United States Navy, to a place on the 
of commanders of the Navy, to rank next after Commander 
vid W. Bagley, United States Navy; 

H. k. 14242. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
proceed with the construction of certain public works at 

ico, Va.; and 

H. R. 11421. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 

State of Alabama for State park and game preserve pur- 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


der clause 2 of Rule XXIV Senate bills of the following 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as indi- 
helow: 
6. An act granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to 
ruct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap- 
thereto, and/or a toll bridge across the water between 
ainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; to 


mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
iG6S2. An act granting permission to Lieut. Col. Harry N. 
United States Army, to accept certain decorations ten- 
|! him; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
O83. An act granting permission to Commander Jules 
United States Navy, to accept the decoration of the 
Honor tendered him by the Republic of France; to 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
JUDGE FRANK COOPER 
GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolu- 


vhich I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 
Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution 415 


Committee on the Judiciary, and any 


Pennsylvania 


House 
lved, That the 
that it 

rei to act by itself or its subcommittee to hold meetings and to 


subcom 


may create or appoint, is hereby authorized and em- 


peenas for persons and papers, to administer the customary 


witnesses, and to sit during the sessions of the House until 


inquiry into the charges against Hon. Frank Cooper, United States 
judge for the northern district of New 


rt to this 


York is completed, and 
House 

€ said committee be, and the same is hereby, authorized to ap 
such clerical they may 

es incurred by said committee or 
f the contingent fund of the 
ed by said committee and 
ittee, 


) 
assistance as deem necessary, and all 
I subcommittee shall be paid 
House of Representatives on vouchers 


signed by the chairman of said 
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Mr. MacGRBEGOR. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire solely for 
information, how much this is anticipated to cost? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. MacGRNGOR. What clerical assistance is going to be 
engaged ? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
this time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I know the gentleman will be economical 
in the matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


I have not any idea of engaging anyone at 


Mr. 


Speaker, this is a very important 
matter—— 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. I would like to have five minutes on this 
resolution. 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to yield be 
cause there is nothing involved in this matter but a little 


formality. 


Mr. BLANTON. There is something very serious invelved 
in it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I decline to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I propound a parilia- 


mentary inquiry? Is this a privileged resolution from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

The SPEAKER. It is privileged 
peachment proceedings. 

Mr. BLANTON, I think we ought to have a 
we proceed, and I make the point of order there 
present 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, before we have this obstruc- 
tion, and that is all it is—— 

Mr. BLANTON. That is exactly what it is. 


because it relates to im- 


quorum lx 
is not a qu 


rore 
rum 


When the gen 


tleman can not yield five minutes to discuss a matter of this 
seriousness, it is very proper that there should be some ob- 
struction. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield fer five minutes to the gentle- 


mat from Texas. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
there is not a quorum of the House present. 
Mr. TINCHER. Is this a filibuster against the Haugen bill? 
Mr. DOWELL. [ff the gentleman from Texas is only going 
to consume five minutes, I withdraw the point. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the present 
the Committee on the Judiciary is one of the 
that I have ever witnessed. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, may we 
so we can hear the gentleman? 


Thank you. 
point of order 


situation before 


most remarkable 


have order 


Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Maryland will hear me 
before I set through. Ahd all the othe ‘wets’ he il 


nothing in the world but a 
judge who has been strictly enforcing 
the Constitution. 


hear me, because this is 
persecution of a “dry” 


the law and 


This is a most remarkable situation. The distinguished 
chairman of this Judiciary Committee [Mr. Granam], who is 
a very distinguished lawyer and one. whom we all love as a 
friend, ruled Wednesday in committee that no one could call 
upon Judge Cooper to make a statement until the one who 
preferred the charges against him had made out a prima 
facie case; and when the one who had preferred the ¢! es 

| had made out nothing. had not produced a syllable « evi- 
dence against this man, when he left the matter before the 
committee just exactly where he left it when he presented his 
charges before the House, the committee, through its chair 
|} man, called both the witness Merrick and the judge to t fy. 
The gentleman from New York [|Mr. LAGuARgprA] fel lown. 


offers | 
| 


The able chairman attempted to come to his rescue. 
Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman pardon an 


interruption 


for a second? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; but do not take it out of 
time 

Mr. GRAHAM. We did not ¢all upon him to testify Hie was 


neither requested by the chairman nor by the committ 
testify. He voluntarily made a statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I know what happened. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do, too. 


Mr. BLANTON. And the committee chairman himself called 


| a witness against him. Is not that true? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will submit the record as to what 
happened. This man Merrick made a statement before he 
committee and he backed up the judge in his statement. Both 


Merrick and Judge Cooper showed that the only purpose on 
God’s earth that this judge had was to try to reach the “ higher 
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ups’ in the commission of crime and not to punish simply the 
little, insignificant bootleggers who operate under these big 
liquor kings in the country. 

i think it is an outrage that provision is not made in this 
resolution to pay the expenses of this judge. I have investi- 
gated the matter and I happen to know he is a poor man. He 
has been forced to come down here before the committee, several 
hundred miles away from his home, and to pay his own expenses 
and to employ counsel, 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I have not the time. And this is 
another attempt to bring him back down here on expenses, and 
no provision is attempted to be made to pay any of his ex- 
penses, which he should not have to bear himself. 

Il ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to revise and extend 
my remarks, because I want to put in exhibits which I have 
in connection with this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, I want to ask my friend this question: 
Is the committee one day to rule one way and the next day to 
rule another? This committee ruled that this judge did not 
have to open his mouth; this committee ruled he did not have 
to brine a witness here until the gentleman from New York 
made out a prima facie case. When did the committee change 
this ruling? 

I was present in the committee room and heard the distin- 
guished chairman properly rule that that was the law in the 
case. Since then there has been a reaction upon the part of the 
committee chairman; since then something has transpired to 
induce the chairman himself to have witnesses testify; to let 
the chairman himself have the judge testify, and he is working 
right in with this Tammany bunch [laughter]; and with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarprA]; with this un- 
holy alliance that has been formed between the Socialist Mem- 
ber from New York and the “ wet” Tammany bunch to discredit 
a man because he has done his duty. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I know all about it. I wish I had a 
photograph of the two Tammanyites who sat at the table per- 
secuting this man with the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guanpia]. I would like to have a picture of that, and I would 
like to put it in every newspaper in the United States to show 
what is behind this unholy persecution of a righteous and up- 
right judge. 

WHAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED BEFORE COMMITTEE 


What happened before the Judiciary Committee during its 
hearing of the charges preferred by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGuARDIA] is a matter of record and can not be 
denied. From the official transcription made by the official 
stenographer reporting the proceedings before said Judiciary 
Committee in its first meeting, held February 9, 1927, I quote 
the following excerpts. The distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, said: 


It is our duty to hear what will be advanced in support of the reso- 
lution and what may be said in answer to that presentation. * * * 
The plan of procedure, therefore, will be to hear Mr. LAGuarDIA make a 
statement and produce anyone that he desires to be heard, and Judge 
Cooper is invited, likewise, to make a statement or to be represented by 
counsel in making a statement. Those who appear before the com- 
mittce will be open to questioning by the committee for the informa- 
tion of the committee, but there will be no cross-examination of one side 


by the other. 


Then, without offering to produce any witness against Judg 
Frank Cooper, the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra], 
aided and abetted by his two “ wet” colleagues from New York, 
Mr. CELLER and Mr. BLack, who were seated at the table with 
him, proceeded to read what purported to be the ex parte 
memorandum printed over the name of R. Q. Merrick, appearing 
on page 3 of Senate Document No. 198. Whereupon the follow- 
ing colloquy occurred: 

Mr. Hersey. I just want to ask one question. You can produce Mr. 
Merrick, as the best evidence that you know? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, He is obtainable, We have the right to subpena him. 

The CuArRMAN (Mr. GrawaM). You stated, Mr. LaGuarpia, that you 
would be heard and that you would produce one witness, Mr. Merrick, 
and would make a statement yourself before the committee. That is 
what I expected you were going to do. 


And then on the suggestion of the ranking majority member 
of said committee, Mr. Dyer. of St. Louis, Mr. LAGUARDIA 
proceeded to read what was contained in said purported state- 
ment of said R. Q. Merrick. 
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The only reference to any action taken by Judge Frank 
Cooper was in a 25-line memorandum purported to be signed 
by said R. Q. Merrick, appearing on page 3 of said Senate 
document. It was not a sworn statement. It was an ex parte 
unsworn statement. And the additional memorandums pur- 
ported to be signed by said R. Q. Merrick, appearing on the 
balance of said page 3 and on pages 4 and 5 of said Senate 
document, do not pretend to show that said Judge Frank Cooper 
had any connection whatever with same, yet when making his 
charges on the floor of the House and when reading what pur- 
ported to be said Merrick’s statement concerning Cooper before 
said Judiciary Committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr 
LAGUARDIA] did not call attention to the fact that he was read- 
ing from two separate memorandums, each signed by said 
Merrick, when only one of which referred to any action taken 
by said Judge Frank Cooper. However, when he presented the 
statements he had read to the stenographer for incorporation 
in the hearings, they do show that they are two separate in- 
struments and separately signed. 

And after the gentleman finished reading same, their judicial 
minds caused the following members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to exclaim as follows: 


Mr. Tucker. There seems to be nothing here indicating that that 
statement was sworn to. 

Mr. Hersey. How does that bind the judge who is accused in any 
way, with respect to the evidence against him? 

Mr. LaGuagpiA. It does in this way: Mr. Merrick was called to 
Albany by Judge Cooper. Judge Cooper stated to him that he was 
tired, + o + 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GrRaHAM). Where does that appear, except in 
Mr. Merrick’s statement? 

Mr. LaGuarpta, In Merrick’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not think that Mr. Merrick ought to be 
here so that we can hear at first hand what he has to say and know 
exactly what took place? 


And then when the gentleman from New York tried to ex- 
cuse himself for not having any witness present, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania very justly said: 

The CuarrMAN. Mr. LaGuarpia, do you not see that the commit 
tee is no wiser after reading this report than before? The committee 
ought to have something submitted to it in the way of a sustainment 
of the charges against the judge. 


And then when it appeared that Judge Frank Cooper had gone 
to the trouble and expense of arranging his docket and having 
some one to hold court for him, and making a long, expensive 
trip here from Albany, N. Y., under assurances that witnesses 
would testify against him that no witnesses whatever were 
offered against him, but an attempt was made to have Judge 
Cooper himself subjected to examination before any witnesses 
had testified against him, and that so shocked the judicial mind 
of the former president of the American Bar Association [Mr. 
TUCKER] that he exclaimed: 


It seems to me that will not do. 
Then the following colloquy occurred: 


Mr. Bowtina. What will not do, Mr. Tucker? I did not hear your 
statement, 

Mr. Tucker. To call Judge Cooper before this committee to defénd 
himself against these charges. We ought to have the man (Mr. Mer- 
rick) present and cross-examine him closely * * *. I do not think 
it would be fair to the judge. He is entitled to know what he is 
charged with, and if we rest that upon this man’s statement we ought 
to have the man here. 


And then the following horse play occurred: 


Mr. LaGuarpia. Then, may I call my first witness? Judge Cooper 
take the stand. 

Mr. MiIcHENER. Wait a minute. We are getting into a position where 
we are either holding a hearing or we are not holding a hearing. Juds 
Cooper has certain rights here. * * ® I hardly think it is ethica! 
and it certainly does not follow any procedure in court or any theory 
of American justice to invite a man charged with these serious 
offenses into court and then let the prosecutor immediately put him 
on the stand for cross-examination, 


And then, when the chairman asked Mr. LaGuarpra if he per- 
sisted in calling Judge Cooper, the following occurred: 


Mr. LAGuarpIa. No; the judge having expressed a desire not to tuk: 
the stand at this time, I shall not press him, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GraHaM). He has not said a word. 

Mr, LAGuarpia, I will ask the judge if he desires to take the stand 
at this time. 5 

Mr. Bow.ina., I do not think we ought to take any action here or 54) 
a word that would put Judge Cooper in the attitude of refusing to 
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is case. I think it is the wrong time, so far as I am personally I have tried many cases before Judge Cooper, and have observed the 
ad, for him to be called up either to refuse to say anything or | trial of many others, and I desire to state to your committee that 
anything. We have not gotten to that point in the procedure Iudge Cooper, in my opinion, has at all times given due weight and 





consideration to the various rights and interests presented to him in 


then. with regard to there being no cross-examination of | the litigation had in his court, and that he is a hard-working, conscien- 


Cooper by Mr. LAGuakgoptia, the following occurred; 





tious, and upri 


ght judg 


If your committee desires my personal appearance at any time in 





LAGUARDIA. he ¢ ~— just decided that there would be no cr respect to these matters, I will gladly attend at such time and place 
tion of ‘witness ~ J } as you may designate 
CHAIRMAN (Mr. GrRaHAM). We did My address is 91 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
\ then, after an executive session, the committee permitted Respectfully, 
tleman from New York [Mr. LaGuARDIA] to make a Rosco :WIN 
sument, pr oe oe oe d ~ be the law ‘ And concerning the foregoing letter, the following occurred: 
of the case, which argument of Mr. LAGUARDIA covers 350 
. . , ’ | . ‘vy 4% \l . warTY 7 MeO? 3 ; . : 
itten pages of the hearings and then the committee ad The CHAIRMAN ir. GraHaM). Mr. Hanson, is 1 wi 
: j letter that you banded t n in the ro 
fhe next meeting of the Committee on the Judiciary was Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. Mr. Irwin is right | 
“Al ry . ‘ . reo ¢ “colo } t “")) . . . q . . 
terday, Thursday morning, at 11 o'clock, when the com Is not this a most remarkable situation? Here is Mr. La- 


e permitted one of the attorneys for Judge Cooper to make 
tement. This attorney delivered to Chairman GRAHAM a 
from Hon. Roscoe Irwin, the attorney of Albany, N. Y., 


Guarpra attempting to impeach Judge Cooper because of un- 
fairness to defendants, and we find the attorney of such de- 
~~ es ; fendants leaving his home in Albany, N. Y., and coming to 
presented the principal defendants who were tried before Washington in person to defend Judge Cooper’s good name 
Cooper, concerning whose trials Mr. LaGuarpia claims | and to uphold him as a fair, impartial, conscientious, upright 
Cooper was guilty of acrren WEtTAnUng his impeachment judge, and saying that he felt it his duty as a member of the 
f anyone on earth had a srievance against Judge Cooper it Dar to protect this judge from such persecution. And before 
surely be the Seeewey whose clients ns tried and con said committee in such hearing he stood re ady and willing to 
| before Judge Cooper, yet this attorney for said defendants be interrogated by Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
inces the attacks Mr. LAGvuarpra has been making upon : 


Cooper, and eulogizes Judge Cooper not only as a fair. CHAIRMAN GRAHAM HIMSELF CALLS MERRICK 


rtial, hard-working, conscientious, and upright judge, but After the attorney for Judge Cooper had coneluded his 

a good man. The following is the letter: statement, it was Chairman GRAHAM himself who called Mr 

FRBRUARY 9, 1927. Merrick as a witness, and there was no attempt on the part of 

Greorce 8S. GRAHAM, Mr. LAGuARpIA to have Mr. Merrick testify; and to show this, 
irman Committee on the Judiciary, I quote from the official record the following: 


United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GraHAM). Is Mr. Merrick in tbe ro« 
x Sin: From press reports I learned that certain charges had My 


de by Congressman LAGUARDIA against Hon. Frank Cooper, 


HANSON (Judge Cooper attorney). I think that he s out 


here, Judge 


ed States district court judge for the northern district of New Mr. LaGuarpia. At this time I want to Inquire for the purpose of 
1 that such cases were based upon matters and things con record {Mr. Hanson interrupts.] Ll merely want to state, Mr. 
with the prosecution of certain conspiracy cases based upon vio Chairman, that Mr. Merrick is pot my witness. 
the national prohibition act and customs laws Che CHarrMAN. He is my witness. I am calling him W Mr 
press reports of these charges purport to accuse Judge Cooper of | worriek come forward, pk ase? 


ness and partiality in connection with the trial of the conspiracy a8 5 . he : 
Chat the chairman, Mr. GranaM, of the Judiciary Committee, 


proceeded to examine the witness, R. Q. Merrick, on his own 
initiative, as shown by the following: 


in question I was retained as counsel in two of these cases and 


rticipated in the trial of the same before Judge Cooper, and 


ng the manner in which Judge Cooper presided over these trials 





the opinion that the charges presented by Congressman La- The CHAIRMAN. What is your full name? 
re without foundation either in fact or in theory. | Mr. Merrick. Romain Q. Merrick 
that an injustice was being done to Judge Cooper, I felt it The CHAIRMAN. What is your « upation ? 
luty, as a member of the bar, to submit to your committee such M Merrick. I an Federal prohibition administrato1 
tion as I had regarding these alleged charges. In accordance Phe CHAIRMAN, In what distri 
sense of duty, I came to Washington and attended the hearing Mr Mprrick. In tl venth district. comprising Virz : nd 
( e alleged charges had before your committee this morning and North Carolina 
i to the statements and arguments presented by Congressman rhe CITAIRMAN. That is your present employment? 
ARDIA Several of the statements and arguments presented by M Merrick. Ye ir 
in LAGUARDIA are not in accordance with the facts, particu I CHAIR Were you ft ly employed in the nor 
n relation to the cases of the United States rv. Albion and Mary trict of New York‘ 
tai and the United States ». Harry C. Hartson and Barney Mir. ME cK. Yes, sir; for the entire State of New York a 
t ® being two cases mentioned by Congressman LAGUARDIA | Ne Jersey 
iment before your committee. In the two cases mentioned I The CHATRMAN. When was that 


eC 


1 as counsel for the defendants and actually participated in 
thereof before Judge Cooper. 


Mr. Merrick. From March 1, 1923, until August 31, 1925 


And at this juncture we find the probable source of the pr 


to say that the issue of entrapment was not raised in the ‘nt resolution asking the House to grant the Judiciary Con 


meressman LAGUARDIA’S argument to your committee IT under 


i ; ha . ’ » warié % . 
mentioned. The fact is that such issue was raised in both of | M#ttee the power to swear witnesses ; 
es. In the La Fountain case entrapment was presented to Mr. LAGUARDI Mr. Chairma { ask to have this witne 
l t court of appe als, In the trial before Judge Coope r, Albion | The CHAIRMAN We hav no power to swear any witness ' 
| 
| 


intain was convicted and the jury disagreed as to the defend is the preliminary stage 


Mary La Fountain. The circuit court of appeals affirmed t Mr. LAGuarptA, Then I ask that the committee obtain that power 


it of conviction rendered against Albion La Fountain In the from the House 
on and Duken case Judge Cooper in his charge presented to th M CHAIRMAN, Very well; you have made your request 
the issue of entrapment and the jury returned a verdict of guilty Now, Mr. Merrick, will you please state when you left the 
both defendants. The case was reviewed in the circuit court distr 
peals, and that court affirmed the conviction of Hartson and | Mr. Merrick. I left there September 1, 1925, for Buffalo As acting 
d the judgment of conviction as to Duken, but this reversal | aqministrator I was there until October 15. 1925. when I went to 
t involve the issue of entrapment 1 igo as assistant administrator. I left vo in Novel I 
ive before me at the present time a transcript of these cases | think the 11th—and came to Washingt ind took charge « t 
was presented to the circuit court of appeals, and after care: | Virginia district on September 1, 1926 
reviewing this transcript I am submitting to your committee the | The CHAIRMAN. How did you come to be in Washington at thi oe? 
set forth in this communication. Mr. Merrick. I received orders from Major White, admi trator r 
the trial of the two cases mentioned Judge Cooper was mani- | + district. to appear here vesterday for a conferen« T had 


air and impartial, and in my opinion each of the defendants in | ference with him and Director Jones yesterday. 

mentioned had a fair trial, and there was nothing done by | The CrHaArRMAN. You voluntarily came here this morning? 

e Cooper during these trials which in any way prejudiced the | Mr. Merrick. I was called 
I 


or interests of any of the defendants. he CHAIRMAN. How did you come to be here? 
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Mr. Merrick. I was told by Major White yesterday to stay over, that 


I remained over. 
that made this report to the 


“led as 
The CHAIRMAN, Are 


I might be ne witness to-day. 


you the person 


Treasury dated January 15, 1927, which report was submitted to the 
Senate and was made a part of a Senate document? 

M Merrick. I am, sir. 

Che CHamMAN. Will you go on and tell this committee in your own 
way all about the conference with Judge Cooper, if there was one, which 
you had concerning the securing of evidence and prosecuting offenses 
ngainst the Volstead Act? 

Mr. Merrick. Yes, sir. Would you allow me to tell how I happened 
to write that memorandum? 


The CHAIRMAN. You may make your own statement. That memo- 
randum is before the committee, 
Mr. Merrick. I was in Washington on January 13 and 14. About 


t o'clock on the afternoon of the 14th Mr. Simonton, who is the chief 
investigator for the Prohibition Unit, saw me in the prohibition depart- 
said that he had just received a message from General 
to submit a memorandum of the cases we made by our 
the northern district of New York during the 


ment and he 

Andrews for ine 
agents in 

1924-25. 


I immediately 


ndercover 

winter of 
Simonton’s office and dictated this 
ndum from memory only. It took me about 20 or 30 minutes. 
closed at 4.30. The young lady waited probably until 4.35 
to get through taking my dictation. 


went to Mr. 
memori 


The office 


And to show what was in the mind of Judge Cooper and what 
advice Judge Cooper really gave this prohibition agent, I quote 
from the testimony of Mr. Merrick in the committee's official 
record the following: 


Mr. Merrick. * * * The judge on a previous occasion had told 


me about the young men who were being brought before him: young 
fellows whom our agents and State officers would catch transporting 
liquor; young fellows 18 or 20 years old who were employed by the 
higher-ups to transport this stuff. 3ut we never got any of the big 
fellows. All we got were the little rum runners. It seemed to worry 
the judge a good deal that these young fellows were induced to go into 
this business by the men with the money. He thought that we should 


do something to get the higher-ups, and I took this procedure. 
Mr. BowttnG. Had that been a subject of conversation between you 


and Judge Cooper prior to this letter that he wrote you? 


Mr. Merrick. Yes, sir. It was because of the receipt of that letter 
E that I took Parks with me. I finally got Parks off some other im- 
portant work that he had been on. He had been at Waterloo watching 


a distillery up 
the judge 


there. I took Parks up there so that he would know 
and the judge would know him and recognize bis voice if he 
called him over the ‘phone and said that he was arrested. That was 
the reason for bringing Parks up. 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Merrick, following your letter or statement in this 
meme which is contained in Senate Document No, 198, which 
have you read that? 

Yes, sir; I read it as it appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 


andum 

i igned by you— 
Mr, MERRICK 

RECORD 
Mr. Tre 


ou to Mr 


KeR. T suppose it is the same. The first was a letter from 
Andrews and the second is merely a memorandum signed 
iy vou 
M \MLERRICK 
Mr. Tucker. 


aml whether 


Yes, sir. 
I just wanted to know if you had seen the memorandum 
you indorsed that statement also. 


Mr. Merrick. I made two memorandums, sir. The first part of 
that is marked—I marked it “ Personal—confidential.” That is, the 
part of that memorandum, 
Mr. Tucker. It was a very confidential matter. 
Mr. Merrick. The second was not marked “ Personal—confidential.” 
The first part I marked “ Personal-——confidential.”. The last I sub- 
mitted and just marked “ Memorandum.” 


M MICHENER 
The CHAIRMAN, Yés, 
Mr MicHENER, Mr, 
Cooper on this 
Mr. Merrick. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Micuiener. You also stated that you had had several conferences 
ious to this time with the judge in reference to the enforcement 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 


Merrick, you 
particular occasion in 


stated that 
response 


you visited 
to his letter. 


Judge 


f the prohibition law. 

\M Merknick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MicuHener. In those conferences did the judge direct you as to 
ny specific manner in which you were to proceed? 

M MERRICK. No, sir. 


When the witness had finished answering all of the questions 
propounded to him by members of the Judiciary Committee, the 
following occurred: 


Mr. LAGuARDIA, May I be permitted to ask questions of the witness? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Granam). No. The committee has decided that 
there is to be no cross-examination. The ground for that, I think, is 
perfectly obvious. The papers which you submitted were papers that 
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were not submitted under examination or under oath. This is simply 
a statement that this witness, not under oath and not subject to crogs- 
examination, is making, giving his explanation of the paper that you 
presented to us. We think that we can only go as far at this time 
as to hear these statements. I am going to hear the statement of the 
judge. 


Note that just as soon as the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Mr. GraHAM, had called Mr. Merrick as a witness, and 
had interrogated Mr. Merrick, he got through with Mr. Merrick. 
and then stated that he was “ going to hear the statement of 
the judge.” And the judge was then called around, and 
interrogation began as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you state your name? 

Judge Cooper. My name is Frank Cooper. 

The CHAIRMAN, And your residence? 

Judge Cooper. Albany, N, Y. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your judicial district? 

Judge Coopmr. The northern district of New York. 

The CHAIRMAN, Judge, you have heard the statement of Mr. Merrick. 
You heard the statement made yesterday with relation to these charges. 
You have expressed a desire to make a statement in reply. 
at liberty to do so, and the committee will hear you. 

Judge Coorrer. I heard only a portion of Mr. Merrick’s statement. 
I was invited to come here and was glad to come and accept the invita- 
tion of the committee, In the limited time at my disposal, I prepared 
a littie statement of the facts in these matters. I had to adjourn a 
court and had very little time. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I thought that if I 
could very briefly describe to you the northern district of New York, 
over which I preside and the work of the court, it might make the 
situation clearer, 

This district comprises 29 counties, containing approximately once- 
half of the area of the State of New York, and extends from the Cana- 
dian border on the north to the Pennsylvania line on the south. It 
has a population of more than 2,000,000 people, and includes such cities 
as Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, Oswego, Auburn, Bing- 
hamton, Watertown, Ogdensburg, Plattsburg, and many others. The 
greater part of the main highway from Montreal to New York is within 
this district. 

Besides this main highway, there are a great many roads running 
from the Province of Quebec into the State of New York. There are 
also water approaches to this district through Lake Champlain, the 
St. Lawrence River, and Lake Ontario. This will make clear to you 
the conditions under which the illegal smuggling and traffic of liquor 
along the extensive frontier can be carried on, 

In the State of New York we have no State prohibition enforcement 
law, consequently all the prohibition cases are brought into the Fed- 
eral court. 

Without attempting to speak of the civil work, but to give you some 
idea of the volume of the prohibition work, I might say that during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 1,840 prohibition cases were dis- 
posed of. Of these 1,840 cases, 1,595 persons pleaded guilty and about 
240 were dismissed for various reasons. 

So, gentlemen, you will readily understand that with this volume of 
business, it would be almost impossible for me to remember the details 
of any particular case. In the limited time at my disposal since the 
summons to come down here to-day, I have tried to get together as 
much information as I could as to the three specific cases upon which 
these charges seem largely to be based. 


You are 


And then after Judge Cooper had reviewed ‘and given the 
facts of all the cases concerning which Mr. LaGuakxpia had 
made complaint, he was interrupted, and the following occurred: 


Mr. Wriver, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to interrupt, I 
believe that most of us want to go over to the floor of the House to 
vote, There has been a call for the yeas and nays. 


The CHAIRMAN. Judge, would you kindly do this? Your discussion 
of the law is a matter which will appear in your written statement 
and a matter about which there may be no dispute in the committee. 
The real point that you must answer, I think, or that you ought to 
answer—I will not say “ must "—-is this: You were a judicial officer. 
You were charged with the trial of every one that came before you, 
and you were to do it with impartiality and without participation on 
either side, either the prosecution or the defense, Did you have any 
conversations with Mr. Merrick in which he outlined the plan and 
procedure of his work, and did you approve of that plan of procedur 
and become a party to it, and then afterwards sit on the trial of the 
persons who, in pursuance of that plan, were apprehended and brought 
before you? 

Judge Cooper. Mr. Merrick did tell me he was going to send agents 
up there who were unknown in that territory He told me in a general 
way the line of procedure they were going to follow. He told me 


however, that they might be arrested, and if they were arrested 


and exposed, what they had done would be lost and they could do 
He said that he thought I ought to protect him and while 


no more. 
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I do not pretend to give you the exact words, I asked him how, and 


he said that I ought to provide in some way, if these agents were 
arrested, that word could be gotten to me and so that I could com- 


municate with the commissioners and tell them to release these agents 
on their own recognizance, that their identity would not 
closed and they could go on with the work. I told him that I 
that was reasonable and that I would do it. 


80 dis- 


thought 


be 





| where they sold it to bootleggers, who were afterwards prosecuted 


The CaatrnMAN. Had you any further connection with originating, 
directing, or approving the plan of procedure adopted by the officers, 
other than this agreement to release on bail any agent that might be | 
arrested? 

Judge Cooper, I told Mr. Merrick that they were bringing in a lot 
of .boys of almost tender years before the court. Most of them were 
aught somewhere between Plattsburg and south, with Packard and 
Cadillac cars, with substantial loads which were worth, if they were 
ale, hundreds of dollars, and if they were wines or whiskies or gin, 
thousands of dollars, and that it was very evident to me and to every- 
body else that those boys were not the owners of those cars and those 
loads, because unless they were young Crceesuses, they could not have 


such money, and somebody was sending them out. 
rhe CHarnMAN. Judge, did you direct in any nranner, or participate 
in the work of officers, or advise or counsel with them as to how they 
should proceed? " 
Judge Cooper. Not any further than I have told you 
The CHAIRMAN. That is to try and get the higher-ups? 
Coopger. Yes, sir. 
CHAIRMAN, And 
to them? 
COOPER 


Judge 
The 


that was the whole extent of your advice and 


co 


Judge That is my recollection of all the advice and counsel 


I gave Mr. Merrick. 

The CHAIRMAN. I would suggest that the rest of your statement be 
submitted and printed in the record. 

Judge Cooper. I can submit the rest of it. I wonder if you will 
bear with me just a moment? I wanted to point out that no crime 
was committed by these agents. 

rhe CHAIRMAN, That is not material to us. 

Judge Cooper. It is material to the public. It may not be material 
to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Only as you participated in it and had knowledge of 
it and approved of it. The agents are not on trial. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that I, 
for one, am of the opinion that Mr. LAGuarptIa should be given the 
right to propound questions to the judge. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was decided in committce to-day. It is res 

lind 


1) 


icata. 


And the committee adjourned, Judge Cooper understanding 
that the committee was through with him, and he and his wife 
made their preparations to leave on the afternoon train for 
their return to Albany, N. Y., and just about the time he was 
to embark on the train he was notified by his attorney that 
Chairman GRauam had requested that he come back before the 


committee for cross-examination by Mr. LaGuarpra. It there- 


| Committee 


fore occurs to me that the chairman of said committee has one | 


policy on one day and another policy on another day. That on 
one day he ruled that there is to be no cross-examination, and 
on the next day he ruled that there will be cross-examination. 


ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT 


Now, let me show you just what is behind this persecution of 


J e Frank Cooper. He has been enforcing the prohibition 
law both the Constitution and the statute law of the land 
He has been after the higher-ups. He has been after the princes 


as well as the paupers. He has been giving jail sentences and 
terms in the penitentiary for the ringleaders, and they do not 


like it. The following is one of their -“‘ organization” letters 
they have heen sending out over the country: 
[William H. Stayton, national chairman: G. C. Hinckley, national 

ec! iry and treasurer ; office of Charles S. Wood, national campaign 

nag 1202 Liberty Building, Philadelphia] 
THE ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE 
PROHIBITION AMENDMENT (INC.), 
Suite 409, Lenox BuILpING, 1523 L Srreet NW., 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1927 

UEAR Str: In a recent communication to the United States Senate, 
Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, transmitted to that 
body a report made to him by Mr. R. Q. Merrick, prohibition adminis 

tor, detailing the steps he had taken to check rum running from 
Canada, 

The prohibition administrator states that, with the knowledge and 
pproval of United States District Judge Frank Cooper, of the northern 
cistrict of New York, Prohibition Commissioner Haynes, and Chief of 
General Prohibition Agents E. C. Yellowley, he employed, on or about 
December 1, 1924, other agents who made purchases of liquor in Canada 
ud ran the liquor in automobiles to Albany, Troy, and* Platisburg, 


LX VITI——-223 
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| convicted for conspiracy to violate the national prohibition act 


In the opinion of this association the employment of men by the Gov 


ernment to break the law and thereby entice others to break it is an 
abominable practice and not to be tolerated in a civilized country 

We are anxious to secure more detailed information as to the prac- 
tices outlined above, and should much appreciate hearing from you 
whether you have any personal knowledge of the connection of any 
Government officials either in the prohibition enforcement service, the 


judiciary, or the offices of the district attorney, or others, with matters 
of this kind. 

We should particularly like to have the names and addresses of 
who in your opinion would likely to to 
reliable testimony as to this 

We shall keep your name out of the matter entirely unless we receive 
specific permission from you to use it 

We sincerely hope that you may be able to do us this service in the 
cause of orderly and decent government, and for of a 
prompt reply, as the matter is already in the hands of the Judiciary 
of the House Representatives for 
Very truly yours, 

ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES 8. 


any 


persons be be able vive us 


beg the favor 


of 


investigation. 


THE PROHIBITION 
National 


AGAINST 
Woop, 


AMENDMENT, 


Campaign Manager 


I have omitted the name of the addressee in the 
for obvious reasons. This association against the prohibition 
amendment after every judge who has been enforcing the 
law. They are after Judge Ccoper. They have caused to be 
written letters to members of the bar who practice before Judge 
Cooper, and have had parties go to such attorneys, seeking 
statements of misconduct on the part of Judge Cooper, hoping 
to comb up something to use against him in this LaGuardia 
impeachment. 


above letter 


is 


HOPE TO BREAK DOWN THE LAW 
Their hope is that they will break down the law. They 
have been trying to get Congress to help them. They have 


caused appropriations for this work to be denied by this Con- 
gress. when they know that such action will cripple and handi- 
cap the prohibition enforcement department. 


APPEAL FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Every posted man knows that Andrew W. Mellon, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is not a prohibitionist. He does not be- 


lieve in it. He is fundamentally wet. Yet the enforcement of 
prohibition laws has been placed in his hands, and he must 
inake some show at least to uphold such law. And he knows 


that the action of Congress in cutting off the appropriation for 
under-cover work will cripple and bandicap his department. 

On yesterday, February 10, 1927, there was received by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives the following appeal 
from the Secretary of the Treasury: 





THE SECRETARY OF THI 
Washington, D. C., 7. 
The honorable the SrPpakER OF THE 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C 
My Dear Mr. Speaker: Beginning with the fiscal year 1922 Con 
gress, in the appropriation act for each fiscal year, has authorized the 
Treasury Department to use a designated portion of the moneys appro 
priated as an advance fund in securing evidence of violations of t) 
Harrison nareotic law amended, the narcotic drug import and ex- 
port act, and the national prohibition laws. This provision was stricken 
from the appropriation act for the next fiscal year on a } t of order 
This leaves the department without a ority to use any portion what 
ever of the appropriation for s ring evid 1 this manner 
rhe u of certain funds as advance moneys is absolutely « ntial 
to the successful enforcement of these laws This was explained 4 
follows in a recent communication from the department to the Presi 
dent of the Senate: 
This brings us to a consideration of the whole subject of law en- 
forcement, as regards the national prohibition laws 
rhe enforcement of these laws presents a problem which the publi 
and the Congress must consider Unlike otl crimina! lav V jons 
are not specific and limited to individual cases where vat st a sm 
group is concerned. The country is faced with nume us S ind « 
tinuing conspiracies. It must be recognized that violations are nation 
wide in their occurrence and almost without number. To meet this condi 
tion the Federal Government must concentrate its efforts upon the larg 
well-organized, illegal operations that de op and mail n the s 8 
of supply and the wholesale dist: tion Illegal t ic of ft) cl 
acter and on such a scale is a menace to the stability of well-ordered 
ociety and to the common welfare The men engaged in this jilegal 
work have practically unlimited financial resources from the tremendous 
profits their trade offers; they are, therefore, able to get skilled is 
ance, both legal and chemical, and to practice corruption of publie offi- 
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cials whe corruptible officials can be found. They employ criminals 
who often do not hesitate at murder to assure the success of their 
< t ! 

Th lvance of civilization means constant warfare between well- | 
ordered society and the lawless elements. When society is aroused, ag- | 
g1 ve well organized, the criminal class is driven to cover and 
be 1ore or less innocuous; when public opinion is indifferent the 
suppre if the criminal classes becomes ineffective until the law- 
abiding « re aroused to the danger threatening their social order, 
and the ws are again enforced 

rhis i fal ture of the conditions to-day facing the executive 
department charged with the enforcement of the prohibition laws, Con 

cir re nation-wide in extent, in great numbers, organized, well 
financed, lel r] ynducted, No parallel of this situation exists in 
norma it is similar, rather, to war Our efforts must be na 
ti ! thoroughly organized. We are in particular need of a 
highly « yped department of intelligence to keep the forces of society 
informed as to the personnel and methods used by the lawbreakers. We 
can not defeat a force as to whose numbers, organization, and methods 
we e in lari Secret Service work is as necessary to the success- 
f f nt of these laws as it is for the enforcement of the laws 
’ st ) erfeiting or similar crimes, Even more important is the 
ex 1 public opinion which will sustain the morale of the 
( n I vent 

I neither necessary nor desirable that these agents engage in 
any 11 practices or entice others to do so, but it is necessary 
that agents be employed who are qualified and do act as spies with 
the opposing forces. No one likes the idea, but it is as essential here 
as it is war in order to gain necessary intelligence. Secret-service 
methods and under-cover men are absolutely necessary if the probibi 
tion law is to be enforced. This is a fact which the public and their 
representatives must face. The alternative is lax and ineffective en 
forcement of the law A limited number of Government employees, 
every one of them known to the criminal element, operating in broad 
daylight and in the view of all, can not hope to defeat unknown, 
intelligent, and unscrupulous men, not only highly organized, but con- 
siantly developing new channels and methods, and whose operations 

necessarily enshrouded in darkness. Without meaning to justify 
the individual cases reported where agents have resorted to question 

ile methods in order to obtain the organization secrets and the 

methods of operation of bootleggers, it should be frankly stated that 
Without the employment of undercover methods and the willingness 
of Government servants to become identified with the law violators 
in ord to unearth their secrets, prohibition enforcement will be 
han lieapped almost to the point of failure.” 

Congress not having provided authority for this use of funds in the 
next fiscal year, the department has had prepared, and forwarded here- 
with, a proposed act which will remedy this situation by providing 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the Presi 
dent, may make available for advances for this purpose, from appro 
priations already made, such sums as he deems necessary This act is 
recommended by the department in the belief that the Congress does 
not intend to leave the executive department thus seriously handi 
capped the matter of law enforcement. 

\n identical letter has been addressed to the President of the Senate. 

A. W. MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury. 

And Secretary Mellon transmitted a bill to Congress which 


he states is absolutely necessary, if his department is to en- 
force the law, and shows us that unless we pass such bill allow- 
ing him to use funds for under-cover purposes, it will be im- 
possible for him to enforce the law. 

And it will be remembered that this is the same Andrew W. 
Mellon who contributed $25,000 himself, and whose brother 
contributed $25,000, and whose nephew contributed $25,000, to 
to the campaign of a candidate for the United States Senate 
last year who was not acceptable to the prohibition forces of 
the United States. And this is the same Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, who with his brother and nephew, 
supported in the last general election our colleague Mr. VaArr, 
than whom there is no one more “ wet,” and when Mr. VaRE 
from practically every housetop in Pennsylvania promised light 
wines 





and beer if he were elected. And yet, wet as he is, 
Secretary Mellon tells us that the prohibition law has been 
broken down because we have taken from him the funds to 


carry on this undercover work. 

The attorney for Judge Cooper presented before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary the following explanation of the 
LaGuardia charges: 

Mr. LAGuarpia, in his statements before the committee and in his 
statements on the floor, gave out the inference that these men whose 
conviction in Judge Cooper's court he criticizes were innocent per- 
sons enticed into the commission of crime. With respect to La Foun- 
tain the records of the court show that prior to his indictment in 
this particular case he had pleaded guilty and paid a fine on a charge 
of violation of the Volstead Act. 
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The record on appeal shows the following: 
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That on the trial of the indictment in question the prohibition 
agents testified that La Fountain boasted to the prohibition agents 
of his successful bootlegging, as follows: 

The agents went to the Canada hotel, just across ihe line. Maschon, 
the manager, gave one of them a card and told them to take it to 
La Fountain. They went to La Fountain’s house, about 2 miles 


away, and told him that they had a card from Maschon and wanted 


to see him with reference to buying Canadian ale. La Fountain an- 
swered, “All right; how much do you want?” The agents fold him 


they had had previous dealings with Plattsburg dealers and were up 
looking around to see if they could get cheaper La Fountain 
said, “ We can sell you ale cheaper than the Plattsburg dealers can, 
but if you load with us up here you do not want to let the Plattsburg 
know 


ale. 


dealers that you are loading up here, because a certain amount 
of jealousy exists between the Champlain dealers and the Plattsburg 
dealers, and they will get you caught if they know you are loading up 
here. Keep this under your hat.”” La Fountain further said, “I 
been piloting cars from Champlain down to Plattsburg for the 
five years and I have never lost one car.’”’ He said that he had a 
car loaded with ale in one of his garages for a New York man and 
he would leave that night for New York, and if he got safely to New 
York he would make $500 on the run. “I always know how the roads 
are before I put my cars out or put you on the reads.” 

“ If you are really going to deliver any beer in New York you should 
buy it in carload lots. We can load you 300 cases, the smallest car 
we ship, and not more than 500 cases, into New York at $11 per case 
7 oh Oe York. All you have to do is to place the money in the 
bank and this car of ale will be shipped to you at New York or wherever 
you and we will have a man check this stuff in to you in New 
York, and if everything its all right then you O. K. the bill of lading 
and this man wires back to the bank and the money is then paid over 


have 
last 


New 


Say, 


to us.’ 

la Fountain also asked if the agent would need any hard whisky, 
and named over Peter Dawson, Gordon Dry Gin, Johnny Walker, and 
two other brands of whisky, ranging from $45 to $55 per case. 

THE HARTSON AND DUKEN CASES 

Couusel might raise the question why Mr. LaGvuarpia based his 
charge against Judge Cooper in part on the so-called Hartson and 
Duken cases and then refrained from submitting the records in these 
cases to the committee. The facts are that Hartson and Duken were 


convicted in the trial court before Judge Cooper. Duken was convicted 
on only count in the trial court, and that was of knowingly and 
unlawfully receiving, concealing, etec., intoxicating liquors when he knew 


one 


that such intoxicating liquors had been unlawfully imported and 
brought into the United States from the Dominion of Canada. The 
circuit court of appeals held, with respect to Duken, that there should 
have been specification as to these liquors under the customs laws 
and the nature of the unluwfulness of Duken in handling them. On 
this technicality the case, with respect to him, was reversed. The con- 
viction of Hartson on other counts, however, was affirmed and the 
record in his case is one of the most remarkable ones that could have 
been. presented to this committee had Mr, LaGuarpra not refrained 
from presenting it. 

Hartson, Duken, and a man by the name of Lyons were jointly 


indicted. Lyons went before Judge Cooper and, through his attorney, 
filed an affidavit of prejudice and asked a severance. Judge 
granted this severance. 

Now let us take up, first, what happened to Hartson and then what 
happened to Lyons. Hartson was tried; he was convicted; the plea of 
entrapment was raised in the trial court and the plea of entrapment 
was raised in the circuit court of appeals, The circuit court of appeals 
in its decision said: 

“ Parks was a Government agent investigating conditions in Platts- 
near the Canadian border, He was introduced Jlartson by 
Lyons in the latter’s barroom café. But it was more than a mere intro- 
duction. Lyons, according to Parks’s testimony, first had to ask him 
his name. He was a stranger. Then Lyons asked Hartson if he 

could supply Parks with 15 cases of William Dow ale, a Canadian ale, 

saying, ‘He is up here after a load of ale and he is all right and fix him 
up.’ A deal for the sale was promptly made by Hartson. Subsequently 

the liquor, bearing the Canadian label, was delivered and paid for at a 

nearby garage, 
“This evidence, in our judgment, suffices to sustain the charge of 
conspiracy by Lyons and Hartson that Hartson should sell the imported 
| liquors to Parks.” 

When the circuit court of appeals affirmed the conviction of Hartson 
it had before it the full record of testimony by the Government agents 
that they had purchased, transported, and sold liquor as Government 
agents in an effort to detect crime among criminals whom they sus- 
pected of being guilty of violating the law. Not only that, but the cir- 


Cooper 


burg, to 


for 


cuit court of appeals had before it the plea of Hartson that he had been 

entrapped by this procedure on the part of the Government agents, and 

it thought s6 little of the plea of entrapment that in its decision it 
| ignored it. ° 
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Now, what happened to Lyons? As has been stated, Lyons filed an 
aftidavit of prejudice against Judge Cooper and asked for a severance, 


1927 


so that he might be tried under another judge. The severance was 
vranted. But notwithstanding the fact that this man Lyons accused 
Judge Cooper of prejudice, at a later time he came back into Judge 


He did not stand trial, 
FRANZO CASES 


Cooper’s court and pleaded guilty. 


HAYES AND DB 
Now, with respect to; Hayes and De Franzo, whose case likewise was 
appealed to the circuit court of appeals and can be found in 14 Federal 
(2d) 561 and on, the Government agents testified as in the other cases, 
They did not conceal any of the facts about their activities. In this 
ease the defendants pleaded entrapment and requested an instruction of 
the trial judge. The judge, none other than Judge Cooper, instructed 
the jury as follows: 


“If a person is entirely innocent, has no thought of committing a 
crime, no means of committing a crime, no desire to commit a crime, 
no such thing is in his mind—if a person, thus innocent, having no 
thought or intention or desire to commit or violate any law or commit 
any crime, is induced to do so by the solicitation and entreatment, the 
persuasion and insistence planted in the mind of the person, the desire 
and the intention to do it and he does it which except for said in- 
sistence and persuasion he would not otherwise have done, that is 
entrapment, 

‘Now, having that definition in mind, the defendant Hayes says 
that he would not have had any ale in his premises, sold any ale, or 


had anything to do with any ale or 
except for the solicitation, the entreatment, the persuasion, the insist- 
Agent Parks. If that be so, then he is not guilty of the crime 
of conspiracy and he is not guilty of any of the offenses here charged. 
But if he was a willing seller; if he the or 
he only awaited an opportunity to and all that Agent Parks 
and the other agents did was to give him an opportunity to sell, why, 
then, he is guilty of such offenses as the evidence warrants you in find- 
ing him guilty of.” 


ence O1 


was engaged in business, 


if sell, 


The jury convicted; the case was appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals, which again, as in the preceding case, took its affirmative 

tion without even referring to the issue of entrapment which was one 
of the principal pleas raised before it. 

If ever there was an instance where the rule of res adjudicata could 


be applied, that is more outstanding than these cases, counsel bas not 
heard of it. But the facts of record were not submitted to this com- 


mittee for its consideration as they should have been by the one who 


brought these charges against Judge Cooper. 

Mr. LaAGuarpia has tried to raise a question in the mind of this 
committee as to whetMer the entrapment of individuals suspected of 
engaging in criminal acts in violation of Federal law by Government 
officers, specifically directed by their superior officers to detect crime, 

itself a violation of the law, when the acts of these agents include 
the purchase, transportation, and sale of intoxicating liquers. This 
iestion was raised on the appeal in these three cases and the 


rcuit court of appeals for the second circuit, after reviewing the testi 
the record of the trial, the instructions to the jury, decided t 
the Government agents in these particular cases about 
GUARDIA has complained did not 


mony, iat 
which Mr. La- 


violate any law, but were performing 


their duty as they should have done. 
All of these things complained about by Mr. LaGuarpta, 
Mr, CeLier, and Mr. Brack of New York happened back in 1924. 


But 


it affords an opportunity for the “wets” to harass and 
ike weak-kneed certain judges who are enforcing the prohi- 
bition laws, despite the drawbacks and handicaps the States 


of New York, Maryland, and others have hampered them with. 
It is so seldom that we find a judge in New York who is strictly 
euforcing the prohibition law, that I am going to see that this 
one gets a fair deal and that he is properly defended before this 
Congress, 


Mr. GRAHAM. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose it is necessary 


to reply to this fiery oration by the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. He has drawn upon his imagination for the facts 
to a degree most astonishing. One would suppose that he was 
guide, counsellor, and friend of the committee, taking the de- 


liberations into his care as to what should be done, and that 
he was the special guardian of the judge, and that the com- 
luittee was not looking after his interests in the slightest degree. 

I wish to say to the House that this matter is being as care- 
fully guarded in the proceedings as if the gentleman from Texas 
were the real counsel for the judge from Albany. [Laughter 
and applause.] Your committee is simply asking that they be 
permitted to swear witnesses who come before them rather 
than to go through the farce of having a man stand there not 
under oath and making a statement. In other words, the gentle- 
nen who presented the articles of charges have themselves 
demanded the right of cross-examination. Our committee had 
declared, following, as we understood it, the plan which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuaArpta] had outlined, that 





intoxicating liquors of any kind | 








eye 
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he was to make a statement, and then if the judge cared to 
make a statement he would be permitted to do so, and then 
the committee would take into consideration the matter and 
dispose of it. 

It seems that when the gentleman from New York came before 
the committee he made nothing but a legal argument and pre- 
sented documents from the Treasury Department, which had 
been submitted to it by ‘the prohibition agent. He promised to 
produce the prohibition agent before the committee, but he 
failed to do it. I called the prohibition agent to the stand in 
order that we might examine him and force the gentleman to 
conduct his case in accordance with the original outline. In 
point of fact, the ruling of the committee was carefully guarded 
and never at any stage of the proceedings was it decided that 
Judge Cooper should be compelled to testify. Such an unheard 
of proceeding never entered the mind of anybody on the com 
mittee. It was after the hearing was closed and after we said 
that Judge Cooper could not be called to the stand by the gentle 
man from New York that he himself came to the chairman of 
the committee and asked permission to make a statement. That 
statement was made by him voluntarily, without coercion or 
any intimation from the committee itself. 

Now, then, the demand was made on the committee for cross 
examination. Rather than have it out to the country and 
the world or to this House that anybody was being denied the 
privilege which they 


£0 


might have a legal right to demand, we 
considered what we would do in executive session, and we 


decided to close the mouths of those who might make such an 
assertion by giving to those who desired it the right to cross 
examine persons presented as witnesses. We were notified by 
the gentleman presenting the charges that there would be four 
or five witnesses called. Do you think we wanted to sit there 
like mummies and Iet them make statements not under oath? 
This committee will take care of the judge’s reputation and 
character, with the closest scrutiny and guardianship, until there 
is disclosed something that may be made the basis of charges 
other than the frivolous things thus far asserted. [Applause.]| 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield me three min 
utes? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not think there is any necessity of 
further debate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman has characterized the 
charges as frivolous. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I think the country and the 
world and this House, to which the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has just referred, can get a pretty gvod 
notion of what the gentleman from New York is up against 
when the chairman of the committee takes an official document 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to the United 


States Senate and describes it as a frivolous thing. My 


charges 


are based on that report. The gentleman criticizes the gentle 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] for seeking to be the counsel 
for the defense, and yet he has put the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. LaGuarpra] on trial rather than the judge who is 
before him for trial. 
Mr. BLANTON, 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Texas danced at 
tendance upon the judge, but the judge brushed him aside and 
said that he would not want to be contaminated with the help 


Well, he has gotten the right man all right 


of the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is not so. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did not the gentleman dance around him 


J 


‘sterday? 


Mr. BLANTON. No. I never spoke to him in my life 
However, he did ring me up over long-distance telephone, but 
he has never yet seen me to know me. We have never met 
personally. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then how did the gentleman know so 
much about it? 

Mr. BLANTON. sjecause I investigated the gentleman's 
charges. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I have means of doing it, just the san 


as the gentleman has, except that they are more reliable and 
authentic. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman did not 
attitude when he was after Fenning. Mr. Speaker, I presented 
to the committee an official document from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and it is not upon me to call the witness before 
the Committee on the Judiciary. That witness was in town 
at the very time that I was being upbraided for not producing 
him before the committee. I welcome this opportunity of pri 
senting witnesses under oath, but I ask the chairman in all 


take that sort of 
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fairness not to draw conclusions in advance and close his mind 
to an impartial and fair investigation of these very serious 
charges. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to yield me two minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. ; 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the con- 
templated impeachment against Judge Cooper. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to withdraw his objection. I want to put into the 
Recorp some American and English precedents on impeach- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous censent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing therein certain precedents on the subject of impeachment. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to prefer a unanimous- 
consent request concerning charges that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] made that the National 
Tribune was collecting money from veterans of the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars concerning its petitions that had been 
placed in the Recorp. I have a letter that I wrote to the 
Tribune demanding that they furnish a statement of what 
moneys they have collected, and I have their reply. I ask 
unanimous consent to put those in the REcorpb, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, CELLER. Mr, Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print an editorial from the Iron Age on the bill H. R. 3846. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an article which appeared in the Iron Age. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the importation of milk 
and cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting 
the dairy industry of the United States and protecting the 
public health, with Senate amendments thereto, and move to 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11768 and recede and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order against the motion upon the ground that the amendments 
inserted in the bill by the Senate are such that must be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, after line 12, insert: 

‘The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to waive the require- 
ments of paragraphs 2 and 5 of section 2 of this act in so far as the 
same relate to milk when issuing permits to operators of, or to pro- 
ducers for delivery to, creameries and condensing plants in the United 
States within 20 miles of the point of production of milk, and who 
import no raw milk except for Pasteurization or condensing: Provided, 
That if milk imported when the requirements of paragraphs 2 and 
5 of section 2 have been so waived is sold, used, or disposed of in 
its raw state, or otherwise than as Pasteurized, condensed, or evapo- 
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rated milk by any person, the permit shall be revoked and the importer | 


shall be subjected to fine, imprisonment, or other penalty prescribed 
by this act.” 

Page 4, line 20, strike out all after “cream,” down to and including 
“time,” in line 2, page 5, and insert: “: Provided, however, That 
unless and until the Secretary of Agriculture shall provide for in- 
spections to ascertain that paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 2 have 
been complied with, the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue tem- 
porary permits to any applicants therefor to ship or transport milk 
and/or cream into the United States.” 

Page 5, line 6, after “has,” insert: “failed to comply with the 
provisions of or has.” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York. 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, these amendments 
clearly go to the financial features of the bill. In the first 
amendment the Secretary of Agriculture may cut down the 
revenues by waiving certain requirements in respect to the 
issuance of permits, and at the same time in the proviso in 
that amendment may add to the cost of inspection by creating 
a new penalty and a new violation. The same is true of the 
second amendment, which also cuts down the requirement for 
permits. In the bill on page 3 the Secretary of Agriculture is 
permitted to issue regulations prior to the issuance of permits 
in compliance with those regulations. It is the usual thing for 
the Secretary of Agriculture vested with this power to require 
that money be paid for these permits, and anything that goes 
to the number of permits, to the increase of inspection, goes to 
the revenue features of the legislation. 

I call the attention of the Speaker, though I presume it is 
not necessary to do so, to section 843 of the Manual, which 
requires that: 

All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the 
people; all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills mak- 
ing appropriations of money or property, or requiring such appropria- 
tions to be made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations already 
made, or releasing any liability to the United States for money or 
property, or referring any claim to the Court of Claims, shall be first 
considered in a Committee of the Whole. 


This bill does not make an appropriation. It authorizes 
an appropriation. Through this blanket power given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by page 3 of the bill, it authorizes 
him to draw up his own regulations, and it authorizes the 
making of license fees. 

These amendments do affect the revenue from such licenses 
and applications for they dispense with permits in certain cases, 
and on the other hand in certain cases of adding to the cost of 
carrying the provisions on. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, it involves an expend- 
iture? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Involves an expenditure of public 
moneys. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under paragraph 860 of the 
Manual— 


House bills with Senate amendments which do not require considera- 
tion in a Committee of the Whole may be at once disposed of as the 
House may determine, as may also Senate bills substantially the same 
as House bills already favorably reported by a committee of the House, 
and not required to be considered in Committee of the Whole, be dis- 
posed of in the same manner on motion directed to be made by such 
committee, 


As a matter of fact the amendments to which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brack] refers are entirely in accordance 
with provision of the rule just read and do not come under the 
provisions of section 843 at all, and the provision read by him 
in no way applies to the question in hand. The amendments of 
the Senate are simply limiting amendments, and they simply 
affect in a very minor degree the main provisions of the bill, 
or merely affect the administration or working out of the bill, 
and in no way affect the revenue produced by the bill. The 
House bill is changed only to a slight degree, and there is 
absolutely nothing in the amendments which involve considera- 
tion by the Committee of the Whole House, in regard to which, 
the gentleman from Iowa proposes to concur at this time. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It collects a substantial sum, bringing 
it within the rule—— 

Mr. SNELL. That is a violent conclusion. The amendments 
do not affect the general purposes of the Senate bill in any 
way, Shape, form, or manner, and in no way affect the revenue 
collected under the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It gives a greater latitude, 

Mr. SNELL. You might say in one way that it does, but 
the main purpose of the bill is not changed. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As a matter of fact, do not the 
Senate amendments extend to the number of permits to be 
issued? 

Mr. SNELL. I think so. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Then it does affect the revenues? 

Mr. SNELL. It does not affect the revenues in any way, 
shape, or manner, for the permits have nothing whatever to do 
with the revenue collected under the bill. They are simply a 
matter of regulation provided for under the main bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

A very recent decision of the House itself holds that if any 
amendment or provision makes a charge upon the Treasury it 
must appear upon the face of the bill itself. The House went 
so far even as to hold that the Speaker might not make use 
of any knowledge he might possess that a charge on the Treas- 
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ury would necessarily follow. The effect 


the House is that any provision must show on its face beyond 
any possibility of speculation or doubt that a charge upon the 
Treasury is in fact created. The Chair is unable to see lan- 


eunge in these amendments on their face which would cause 
the Chair to be certain of there being a charge on the Treas- 
nurv and overrules the point of order. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have an amend- 
ment" . ; 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from lowa yield the 


floor for the purpose of allowing the gentleman from New York 
to offer an amendment? 

Mr. BLACK of New 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman from Iowa moves 
to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. The only 
thing before the House now is his motion. I want to offer an 
ameudment to the motion 


York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 





™he SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Iowa has the floor 
for ove hour, and the motion of the gentleman from Iowa is 
pre ferential. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HauGEN] yielded to me. 

the SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
ized 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the amendments adopted by the 


Senate to this bill liberalize the bill a little bit, so that Pasteur- 
sing plants on this side of the line may receive milk that is 
duced on the other side of the line within 20 miles of the 
pla under certain conditions. That amendment was said by 
the Sheffield farm people and other large distributers of milk 
to make the bill satisfactory to them. It does not hurt the bill 
any, in so far as keeping out their milk is concerned, because 
he milk which is so imported is subsequently Pasteurized, and 
importer will still be liable and subject to the penalties 
prescribed by the act if it is not Pasteurized. The other amend- 
ments are amendments of detail and have no substantial effect. 

I want to say this one word with reference to the New York 
City situation and to show the House just how far afield som« 
of their statements have been. The total importations of milk 
during June, July, and August, 1926, according to the statistics 
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of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Com 
merce, are only 3,600,000 quarts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was that more than the usual consump- 
tion 

Mr. TABER. That was more than the usual importation 
fhe total consumption in New York City per day is 3,000,000 
quarts, so that at the peak of the season the importation is 
only as much as 3 per cent of the total consumption in New 


York City, and the effect of this bill making those people who 
import comply with the regulations of a sunitary nature that 
are required in this act can not be serious, so far as New York 


City is concerned. 
Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr. TABER. Yes. 
Mr. BRIGHAM. Can the gentleman tell us the amounts im- 


ported in November and December? 

Mr. TABER. Somewhere between 400,000 and 500,000 gal- 
lous, or 2,000,000 quarts, per month., The large importation is 
in the summer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
domestic supply ? 


Mr. TABER. Yes; in all the months there is a sufficient 
Gomestic supply. By the provisions of the bill the supply will 
not be cut off. It simply means that the Canadian producers 


will clean up. 
Mr. NEWTON of 

man yield there? 
Mr. TABER. 
Mr. 


Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Yes. 


NEWTON of Minnesota. What the gentleman has said 


vith reference to the Senate amendment would apply not only | 


New York, but it would not harm the situation anywhere 
throughout the country? 


Mr. TABER. It would not. Unless they tried to bring in 
dirty milk, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
entleman from New York [Mr. Brack]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 


the House, this bill has only one purpose in view. It is not in 
the interest of the health of the people of the city of New York 
at all. This bill is for the purpose of giving to the Secretary 
ot Agriculture the power to raise the price of milk for the 





of the decision of | 
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city of New York. It gives him the power of 
the milk coming into the city of New York. It 
power to deprive the people of the city of New 


people of the 
embargo over 
gives him the 
York of milk. 

The health commissioner of New York City, Doctor Harris, 
is opposed to this bill. He is a man whose regard for the 
health of the people of the city of New York has been con 
firmed by statements not only from his own party but from 
Republicans of the State of New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Does not the amendment affect other cities 
along the northern border? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes; the gentlemen who are 
guardians of the cows and have been for a number of years 
are coming down to protect cur people. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would not the amendment affect all the 
| other cities along the southern side of the Canada border? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. In what respect does it change the specifica 
tions in regard to the milk coming into New York—anything 
that would interfere with Doctor Harris’s regulations? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Doctor Harris might be sat 
fied with certain milk, but the Secretary of Agriculture ma 


In the other months there is a sufficient | 


prevent the same milk coming into New York; milk that other- 
wise would come in. It not in the inte of the pes 
the city of New York, but in the interest of the farmers of 


is rest ple of 


the gentleman’s district You never worry about the children 
of the city of New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman object to the pe ple 
New York City having pure milk? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object to the people of the ¢i 
of New York not having milk unless they have to get it from 
you folks up the State. You people all your lives never gave 
a thought to the people of the city of New York until the las 
campaign. 

Mr. BROWNE. The gentleman seems to differ with that 
distinguished Senator from New York City, Doctor CopeLanp, 
who believes that this is a health measure for the benefit of 
the people of New York. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Oh, I disagree with CoreLaNnp so 
much that I begin to think I am a consistent contradicter of 
CopeLAND. When he lines up with Taser and SNELL, then he 


does not go along with me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWNE. I am sure the Senator would 
views if he knew where you stand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am not particularly interest 
in straightening him out, This is a pure graft proposition 
a sanitary proposition. The alibi is health. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How does the Governor of 
stand on this pure-milk proposition as it 
New York? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The Governor of the State of New 
York has already been for pure milk for the people of the cits 
of New York. He has always been for a 
living for the people of the city of New York. He has been one 
of the best friends of the farmers of the State of New York; 
and it does not behoove the Secretary of Agriculture, with such 
a governor in New York, to be doing a little bit of manipulation 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is not an answer to my question 
I asked the gentleman what the attitude 
the State of New York was on this bill. 


change } 


New 
the 


York 
city Oo 


affects 


reasonable cost 


of the Governor ot 


Mr. BLACK of New York. I will not go to jail if I du not 
auswer the gentleman. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 


has expired. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA }. 
Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I fired all the ammuniti 
I had on this bill when it was before the House. I know I can 
not stop it now, because it is going to pass in a very few min- 


minute to the gen 


utes. I simply want to reiterate what I said before: This i 
an embargo bill. I am sure we are going to have a shortage 


of milk in New York City, which is going to enhance the price 
of milk, and I will be here next session to give you the infor 
mation, and in all fairness I want the gentleman who offered it 
to be here at that time. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [|Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I suppose every Member of the 
House remembers what this bill is. Most every State of the 


United States has imposed the tuberculin test upon dairy herds 
and have imposed certain sanitary regulations that must be 
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complied with by the dairymen of America. Canada will not | 
comply with those regulations so long as they can bring their 
milk in without that compliance. Placing human life above the | 
ambitions of Canadian dairymen in not testing their herds your | 
Committee on Agriculture reported this bill, and so far as I 
know they are still supporting it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. | 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have an amend- | 
ment pending, but I withdraw my amendment in view of the 
tactics of the gentleman from lowa in not giving me a chance to 
oller it 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa to concur in the Senate amendmenis. 

fhe Senate amendments were concurred in. 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. spe aker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
tl Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15474) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
ihe Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. MaApgs in 
the chair. 

rhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky |Mr. KINCHELOE] to use a part of his time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-one Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum, and the gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mnittee, 1 voted against the so-called McNary-Haugen bill on 
two occasions in this House on account of many objectionable 
features in that bill, which I have not the time and shall not 
undertake here to state, but what I want to do, if the House | 
will indulge me awhile, is to try to explain the so-called 
McNary-Haugen bill that is now before you for considera- 
tion 

In a speech I made in the last session of the Congress on the | 
bill, I tried to state my ideas for helping agriculture. If I had 
my way about it, and my party were in power, I would not be 


| 
| 
for any one of these bills now pending before Congress. If I | 


had my way about remedying the helpless condition of agri- 
culture, I would go to a different committee than the Committee 
on Agriculture. I realize that at this hour agriculture in this | 
country, from ocean to ocean and from the Gulf to the Lakes, 
has creeping paralysis. Regardless of the products or regardless 
of the organizations the farmers have come about to their end. 

As a member of the Agricultural Committee for four years, I 
have sat around the table and heard the wailing ery of agri- 
culture throughout this country on every commodity, and when- 
ever a man says to me that there is no problem in agriculture | 
of this country, I do not think he knows what he is talking 
about. I say to you as a Democrat that I think this condition 
has been brought about largely by discriminatory legislation in | 
behalf of other businesses and other industries in this country, 
which have levied a sad toll on the agricultural interests of 
this country. [Applause.] If I had my way about it, I would 
go to the Ways and Means Committee first, as this Democratic | 
minority has tried to do in this Congress. I would reduce the | 
tariff, prohibitive in many respects as to the necessaries of life, | 
in a way that all manufactured articles which the farmer has 
to buy would cost him less. In that way 1 would increase the 
purchasing power of his dollar. I would make it possible for | 
the manufacturers of Europe to come to this country and sell 
their products in open competition with the manufacturers of 
this country, whereby they could get American money with | 
which to buy the surplus products of the American farmer and 
take them back to Europe, where they are so much needed. 
And I am no free trader nor do I want to hurt any legitimate | 
business in this country. 

I would go before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce snd seek to have brought in a bill which would 
reduce the almost prohibitive freight rates upon the agricultural 





products of this country. I would develop Muscle Shoals so 
that the American farmer could buy his fertilizer cheaper. | 


|Applause.] I would continue developing the inland waterways | 
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of this country, which will do more toward solving the problem 
of freight rates in this country than anything else. [Applause.] 
sut I realize that as long as this Republican administration 


| is in power this can not be done. I agree in principle with 


the speech which the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Hwuppu 
sTon, made the other day; but when it comes to the point 


| where I know this can not be done, and when I know that 


over 700,000 farmers of this Nation in the last four years 
have gone into bankruptcy and have been forced from. their 
homes and from the farms where they once enjoyed prosperity 


| and happiness to other pursuits in life, representing a popula- 


tion of over two and a half million people who were once 
happily engaged in agricultural pursuits on the farm, and who 
in this period of time have gone into bankruptcy by reason of 


| conditions over which they had no control; and in view of the 
further fact that these other remedial legislative measures 


which I have enumerated can not be enacted under this Republi- 
can administration, as a Member of Congress, I am going to 


| forego some of my opinions about the McNary-Haugen bill, 


resolve the doubt in favor of the bill, and give American agri 
eulture and the American farmer a chance on this proposition. 
[Applause. ] 

I realize that in the debate yesterday we had some facetious 
talks, some unkind criticisms, but I am sorry to say the House 
was without any further information after that was done 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, what dees the Haugen bill provide? The most auto- 
cratic Haugen bill ever introduced here since I have been in 
Congress was the first McNary-Haugen bill. The gentleman 
from Kansas, who is a great agriculturalist, says that one 
Member of Congress once said that there comes a time in a 
man’s life when he should rise above principle, and when he 


| refers to a man rising above principle, I presume he refers to 
| the man who is going to support this bill. The first man who 


ever rose above principle in respect to this MeNary-Haugen 
bill was the gentleman from Kansas himself, when he so 
eloquently and enthusiastically supported the first MeNary 
Haugen bill, when the wheat farmers of his country were flat 
on their backs. 

The gentleman from Louisiana says by innuendo if not 
directly that the packers are for this bill and therefore every- 
body who is for this bill is controlled by the packers. These 
gentlemen are two great, outstanding agriculturalists in this 
country, the gentleman from Kansas, who raises nothing but 
wheat, and the gentleman from Louisiana, who raises cotton. 

I come to you as a Representative on the floor of this House 
who has the honor to represent one of the greatest diversified 
farming districts in America, where we can raise practically 
everything except tropical fruits; and yet all the farmers of 
my country are practically bankrupt, regardless of the products 
they raise. I am in favor of giving these two distinguished 
gentlemen the degree of D. A. B.—doctor of agriculture and 
economics—the gentleman from Kansas and the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

This bill is the most democratic in its terms of any of these 
bills, and I mean by that, it is more representative and the 
farmers have all the say about it. It is a farmer’s bill. It 
provides for an agricultural board with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as an ex officio member, and with one member from 
each farm land-bank district in the United States. These mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. But how are their names to be submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States? The cooperative organizations anil 
the farm organizations of the United States sball meet at the 
various Federal land banks or the cities in which they are 
located and submit the names of three men, whom they choose, 
to the President of the United States for appointment on this 
board, and the President of the United States must appoint one o! 
these three men, and then he must be confirmed by the Senate 

The bill further sets up an advisory council composed of 
direct representatives of each basic commodity set up in this 
bill, which, as it is written, are corn, wheat, swine, cotton, 
and rice. How are these members of the advisory beard 
selected? The Farm Loan Board select these seven members, 
who are representatives of the farmers engaged in each basic 
commodity, from lists submitted to them by the cooperative 
marketing associations and other farm organizations handline 
that specific commodity. They are to be the direct representa 
tives of the farmers engaged in that specific commodity. The) 
are to be the intermediary and the mouthpiece in the enfor 
ment and the administration of this law between the farmer 
who raises this specific commodity and the farm board whic! 
is going to administer the law. 

With this machinery set up, when you vote for this bill, mm) 
friends, you are not voting for an equalization fee on any co! 
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modity. 
which is going to give the farmers of each of these specific busic 
commodities the right to say whether they want an operating 
neriod declared or not. It is not like the former bills. You do 
not vote to put any equalization fee on any specific commodity 
pv voting for this bill. 
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You are voting to set up a piece of Federal machinery, | so themselves, because they have carried the load as long as 


| and they are gone anyway without something is done. 


“we have the same thing in connection with the Federal re- | 


serve system. If a State bank in any one of the States wants 
to join the Federal reserve system, the Federal Reserve Board 
ivs to this bank, “ There is nothing compulsory about your 
coming in, You can come in if you want to; but if you do come 
i have got to comply with the laws and regulations of the 
lernl reserve system.” 

This board, when it is appointed, says to the farmers engaged 
production of such specific basic commodity, “ You do not 
aye to come in unless you want to; but if you do come in, you 
mply with the laws and regulations as set out in this 





Suppose this was the law to-day. Let us take wheat as an 
llustration. What has got to be done in order for an operating 
riod to be declared on wheat? First and foremost, the ad- 
visory council, which is representative of the growers of wheat, 
elected by the growers of wheat, must come to this board and 
ask for an operating period. Not only that, but the cooperative 
marketing associations of wheat and other organizations with 
pect to wheat must also come and ask this board to declare 

n operating period. Then the board, under this bill, still can 
ot declare an operating period afier all that is done. What 
else must be done? The members of this farm loan board, a 
ufficient number of them, representing land-bank districts in 
he United States that produce as much as 50 per cent of all 
he wheat raised in America, must first ask for it. 

These three requests, gentlemen, must be made for it before 
board can declare it. The board elected by the farmers, 
the advisory counsel elected by the farmers of that specific 
commodity, and the farmers themselves. When that is done 
hey declare an operative period. Of course, the farmers that 
do not belong te cooperative marketing or other farm organiza- 
tions raising wheat will not have any vote in the selection of 
the board or the advisory council. Neither does the taxpayer 
f the United States, notwithstaading he is paying taxes—NState, 
county, and National—have any say in the election of officers 


} 
t 
rif 


to control these political units unless he votes. But he has 
ot to pay his taxes whether he votes or not. He does not 
] to vote. No farmer under this bill has to go into the 


rganization, and I would not vote for any bill that would com- 
pel him to go in. 

Now, let us see—the operative period is declared on wheat 
ind an equalization fee is fixed. And when it is fixed every- 
ly must pay it pursuant to the definition set out in the Dill. 
Now, when the operative period is fixed the termination of it 

be made in the same way and by the same people who 
rt the operative period. When they come in the equalization 

is levied, and if it proves a benefit to the wheat farmer the 
outside the organization gets the same benefit the man 
the organization. Same thing with the other basic com 
ties. Suppose they go in. Suppose it is bad, suppose it is 
success, suppose it does not increase the price of wheat— 


as 


lo you think the farmers in the cooperative association and 
‘ther organizations and their representatives are going to be 
ls enough to stay in when it does them no good? Why, if 
Is Of no benefit to those in the organization and no benefit to 


that are out they can get out the same way as they got 
They can get out whenever they want to. How? 


These same organizations can come with their advisory coun- 
il of seven men and with their votes in the Farm Loan Board 
A representing 50 per cent of the commodity, and say, “ Yes; 
went in, we thought it would do us good, we paid the 
equalization fee, but we see after it is tried out it won't do, 
ind we want to get out,” and when they do that they can get 
ut the same way they got in. 
That, in subsance, is this bill. I never liked the equaliza- 
tlon fee and I do not like it now. But if it is going to be 


sood for the farmers on the inside of the organization, it is 
soing to be good for those that are out. If it is going to be 
il for those that go in, they are going to get out and you 
‘ed not be uneasy about that. 

Che bill may not be perfect; no other great bil! has been, 
When the time comes I aim going to offer an amendment to 
tobacco in the bill as a basic commodity. The Burley Co 
perative Association of Kentucky with 105,000 members, the 
Vark Tobacco Association of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana 
‘ith 73,000 members, have been against the MeNary-Haugen 
bil up to now because they thought they could carry the load 
nd set through. But they have changed. They will tell you 





wi 


| it, but this is a unique piece of legislation. 


| gress. I 


dededed 


they can carry it. They say they do not know whether the 
equalization fee is going to be a success, but they want to try 
it because they can carry the tobacco proposition no longer 
Same 
way with most other farmers. 

The gentieman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] says h 
that the bill was for food products. 
did think so, for I doubt if he has read the bil! enough te 
know about it. [Laughter.] It provides for agricultural com 
modities, and why should not tobacco be in it if the tobacco 
people want it? Tobacco is the only product which the Ameri 
can farmer raises that pays $390,000,000 into the Federal Treas- 
ury every year. [Applause.] 

I do not know whether it is constitutional or not. I have 
tried in my humble way as a lawyer to satisfy my mind about 
From the investi- 
gation I have made there has been no law passed that the 
courts have construed is sufficiently parallel to satisfy my own 
mind about it. The courts have construed the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. They have construed the taxing power of 
the Constitution; but, as I say, there is no parallel case to 
this. But let me tell you this: I do net know whether you 
have read the majority report on this bill or not, but it is the 
ablest report that I have ever read since I have been in Con- 
do not know who wrote the report, but it contains 
the best arguments for the constitutionality of this bill tiat 
I have ever read. 

But in view of the precarious condition of agriculture, in 
view of the fact that I have not been able to find any parallel 
cases that would satisfy my mind about this, in view of the 
fact that every farm organization in the United States, with 
the exception of the Grange, and that the American Federation 
of Labor, consisting of 4,000,000 men, have come before the 
Agricultural Committee of the House and asked that this bill 
be enacted into law, I am going to resolve my doubt in favor 


thought 
I suspect the gentleman 


of the bill and vote for it and let it be tried. [Applause.] And 
the great Grange organization has not declared against the 
McNary-Haugen bill. It merely declared for the debenture 
pian. 


I want to show you a striking thing about agriculture. I 


| WaS amused at the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TiIncHER] yes 


of 


| agricultural commodities represents a loss of 


terday. He brought in two big maps and sandwiched himself 
between them and then never referred to either one of them 
When he got through I was reminded of the story of the teacher 
who asked the children to write an essay upon the pin. 

One boy wrote a rather prolix one, and in the course of it 
he claimed that the pin had saved the lives of thousands of 
people. After the teacher had read it he said to boy, 
“What do you mean by the pin having saved the lives 
thousands of people?” The boy replied that the pin had saved 


the 


those lives because those people had never swallowed any. 
{Laughter.}| The gentleman from Kansas saved himself by 
never referring to either one of these maps. When the gentle 


man comes to diagnosing legislation and chastising everybody 


who disagrees with him, he reminds me of the greyhound who 
runs by sight instead of scent. [Applause.] I have here a 


map that is prepared by the Bureau of BHeonomics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which was loaned to me by my friend 
from New York, Mr. Jacosstern, who, in my judgment, is the 
greatest economist in this House. [Applanse.] at 1910 
with nonagricultural products and 30 farm products. They run 
along together pretty well until 1915. The purchasing power 
the farmer’s dollar stood up as well as theirs. After the 
war came on and it was evident that we were going to get into 
it, both of them started to rise in price, and when it got to 1920, 
look how much higher the nonagricultural products went than 
the 50 agricultural commodities. That low place of the line of 
$3,000,000.000 to 
the American farmer in 1920, because he did not get his pro 
portion of high price for the commodities that he raised, as 
compared with what he had to buy. From 1920 up to 1926 
look how they dropped. That period of 1921 until December, 
1926, represents a loss of $15,000,000,000 to the agricultural in- 
terests of this country. There are two reasons for that: One, 
the iniquitous Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, which has pro- 
vided a tariff so high that it has cut off competition in this 
country on many items, holds up the manufactured products, 
and the other, the Esch-Cummins railroad bill, which gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission power to fix such rates 
as will yield the railroads a certain return, also helps to hold 
up the price. 

Gentlemen, the 30,000,000 people on the farm can not live on 
this low line down here with those people on the high line abe 
them. One of two things must happen. You have either got tv 


start 
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lower the nonagricultural preducts part of the way down or 
raise the agricultural products up. If I had my way about it, 
i would lower the nonagricultural products part of the way 
down and bring them down to meet the farmer. [Applause.] 
Liowever, under this administration you can not do that. Every 
time the farmer buys a dollar’s worth of manufactured products 
for himself or his family he pays tribute. It is true that there 
is no tariff upon agricultural implements, but there is a very 
high tariff on everything that goes into them. He pays his 
toll every time he buys a dollar’s worth. Every time the people 
up here buy, they come down and get a discount. I tell you 
manufacturing gentlemen from New England, from Boston, from 
Massachusetts, that these 30,000,000 people, regardless of their 
it political affiliations, are not going to stand much longer 
the deep reward that you receive by reason of the discrimina- 
legislation in the way of a tariff and railroad rates. By 
their votes in the near future, if something is not done for agri- 
culture, as sure as the sun shines they are going to elect a Con- 
gress and President who will take some of the pillars out of 
this great superstructure built up by discriminatory legislation, 
{Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, last Tuesday night, by a strange coincidence, 
the Secretary of the Interior gave a dinner to the President 
of the United States and his wife at the Pan American Build- 
ing. It was a wonderful banquet. Henry Ford came in his 
private car to attend that banquet, and gave out a statement 
in this morning’s paper that he wants Coolidge reelected in 1928. 
Mr. Rockefeller was invited. Mr. Gary, of the Steel Trust, was 
invited, also Mr. Firestone, of the rubber-tire manufacturers, and 
Mr. Schwab and Mr. O’Leary, the president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and many other notables, and, according 
to this clipping from the Washington Post, farmer Ned Mc- 
Lean’s newspaper, if all of these people who were invited had 
attended, there would have been represented at the banquet a 


prese 


Tor) 


capital of $5,000,000,000, and it all occurred right at the time | 
when this farm legislation was to be discussed at both ends of 


the Capitol. 

[ say it was a wonderful banquet. They held it in the Pan 
American Building, with its beautiful symmetrical columns, its 
Parian marble, under chandeliers that shone with all 
seintillations of a diamond, amid a pageantry of flowers that 
exuded their fragrance everywhere, amid the strains of music 
that fell as gently on the tympanum of the ear as a snowdrop 
on a mountain peak, 
dance compared with that dinner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


{| Laughter.] 
Does my colleague intimate that the Sec- 


Why, the feast of Belshazzar was a barn | 


of the | : 
| the other night. 


; ends of the Capitol, except by big business. 


| Haugen bill. 


retary of the Interior invited no farmers to attend that dinner? | 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, he had some of the Ned McLean’s 
farmer type there, and just suppose if a vote on this McNary- 
Li bill had been taken at that banquet, including the 
President of the United States, how many votes do you sup- 
it would have gotten? Yet the pathetic thing about it 


uren 


pose 


| spokesman of the President. 


| 


is that GO per cent of all the wealth that those people there 


possess was made possible by the discriminatory legislation in 


the way of tariff and railroad rates and other discriminatory 
laws on the statute books of the United States, that 60 per 
cent being contributed by the consumers, including these 
350,000,000 farmers of the United States. [Applause.] 

in favor of the MeNary-Hangen bill—no. Why? It is 
“economically unsound.” Everytbing you bring here for the 
benelit of the farmer is “economically unsound.” The distin- 
suished farmer from Kansas said it was economically un- 
sound, and the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, he 
says it is not only economically unsound—while not in the 


sume stentorian tones of the gentleman from Kansas, but in 
i finer key, be says also that it is communistic. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield; he referred to me? 

Mr. KINCHELOEN. I will yield to his excellency. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky, on the roll call of the Committee on Agriculture in 
voting out this bill how did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I voted against reporting 
my answer, 

Mr. ASWELL. But I have not finished. Will the gentleman 
vote for this Haugen bill as it now stands without amendment? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will. I will answer the gentleman. 
| Applause. } 

Mr. ASWELL. Will—— 

Mr. KINCIIELOE, TI have answered the gentleman’s question 
and I trust he will not take up my time. I will say, gentlemen, 
ut the last session of Congress when the “ triplets” were re- 
ported out of the committee over my protest and at the gentle- 
man’s solicitation—— 

Mr. ASWELL. ‘That is not true; I made no protest. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman mildly acquiesced. 


it. That is 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will yield myself 15 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I followed the gentleman. I made a 
speech here in my humble way and said I would vote for his 
bill, and they went before the Rules Committee and got a 
triple rule—Damon and Pythias, the gentleman from Kansas 
and the gentleman from Louisiana; and after they got the rule 
and both of them offered their bills as substitutes in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, why, 
bless the Lord, they left me high and dry and withdrew them 
without getting to a vote. Gentlemen, these distinguished 
guests around the banquet Tuesday night—they could have 
taken one white chip off their financial stack in a collection 
and raised enough revenue to produce a revolving fund to put 
the agriculture of America on its feet. But they say it is eco- 
nomically unsound. Gentlemen, it may be unsound; I do not 
know ; but the Capitol Hill to-day is being shelled with propa- 
ganda from big business organizations everywhere saying that 
it is economically unsound, If you are going to help the farmer 
now, you can do it by passing this bill, for it is the only one 
that has a chance. Who is against this bill? The UWnited 
States Chamber of Commerce shelling Capitol Hill, the Presi- 
dent bringing all the pressure to bear on you gentlemen on 
that side—Republican—against the bill. 

Cotton exchanges are against the bill. Big millers are against 

the bill. Packers are against the bill, and, notwithstanding the 
statement of the gentleman from Kansas and the gentleman 
from Louisiana yesterday, the packers are against the bill. I 
am going to refer to that in a later speech, and I shall prove 
by good authority how they stand on this bill. The big in- 
terests are against the bill. Who is in favor of the bill’ 
Every farm organization in the United States is for the bill. 
What are we going to do? Do you not believe these farm 
organizations have discussed this bill at every crossreads in 
the United States? They know what they are talking about 
They know what they want; but if it is not going to help the 
farmer, if it is not going to help to raise him up to here [illus- 
trating], I tell you that banquet would never have been held 
This hill would not have been shelled, at both 
Now, I am not 
discussing the merits or the demerits of any other bili, but I 
know and you know that the only bill that has got a chance of 
becoming a law at this session of Congress is the MeNary- 
[ Applause. ] 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincuHer]}, of course, is the 
The gentleman from Kansas and 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, ASWELL] in the last session 
quit both their bills and never gave anybody a chance to vote 
on them. But if the gentleman from Kansas can get enough 
division between the Crisp bill and the Aswell bill and a ma 
jority not voting for the Haugen bill he will have accomplished 
his purpose. I do not blame him. While the gentleman from 
Louisiana is not intentionally doing so, yet he is nevertheless 
contributing to a repetition of that situation. 

The Washington Post says no Senator could be misled into 
thinking that the President favors the Haugen bill. He doe: 
not. If passed, he will veto it. And we were assured by the 
gentleman from Kansas yesterday that this bill would never 
become a law. I do not know how you feel about it. The vote 
is going finally to come, gentlemen, in the next few days upon 
the final passage of this McNary-Haugen bill. 

My tobacco farmers and the tobacco farmers of other States 
have changed position on this question because they hav: 
gone as far as they can. They say that the cooperatives and 
marketing associations have carried this load as long as the) 
can carry it. They held the price of tobacco, but last year. 
when the Dark Tobacco Association released its members, 
the price went down, and it is down now. 

This board does not have the power to buy a dollar's worth 
of this basic product. It is no price fixing bill. It is simply 
a stabilization bill to take care of the surplus. Are you going 
to say to the farmers of this country that they can not raise a 
surplus? If you do not continue to raise a surplus of wheat 
in this Nation, the wheat-consuming public of the other nations 
of the world will get their wheat from somewhere else. If 
you do not continue to raise a surplus of cotton in this Nation. 
the cotton-consuming nations of the world will get their cotton 
somewhere else. If you can not continue to raise a surplus of 
tobacco in this Nation, the consumers of tobaceo of other 
nations of the world will get it somewhere else, notwithstand- 
ing it is called a “food product.” Gentlemen, I never heard 
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of it being called “a food product” in my life until it was 50 
| called by the gentleman from Kansas yesterday, and the only 
food 


moment when I have been led to think it might be “a 
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product ” is when I see the gentleman from Kansas masticat- | 

ing and emasculating a great big quid of it, or paralyzing a 

cigar. [Laughter] 

The only purpose of this bill is to take care of the surplus. 
The political economists of this Nation, many of them, have 
told me—and 1 believe it is true—that there is no domestic 
commodity now in this bill where, over a period of five years, 
there is either a domestic surplus or a world-wide surplus. 
If that is true, and you put on the equalization fee here, and | 
every man bears his’ share of the burden and the load, it will 
vield a sufficient revenue to carry this surplus over a series ! 
of years. 

I say to you cotton people that I do not know anything about 
the details of cotton, but I believe, as firmly as I stand here, 
that if the news could go out to this Nation to-morrow to the 
effect that this bill, with cotton in it as a basic commodity, 
should become a law, cotton would go up 8 or 10 cents a pound 
overnight. [Applause.] I believe if it were to go out to the 
country that tobacco is a basic commodity in this bill and this 
bill should become a law it would solve the problem of the 
tobacco producers. But, gentlemen, you must have some money 
it. A revolving fund of $250,000,000 is in this bill, the 
same as in the other bill. This bill starts with as much capital 
as the other two bills. Tobacco is taken care of in the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL], and also, 
along with all other commodities, in the bill introduced by the 
ventleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise]. But I am talking particu- 
larly about a bill that will produce capital enough to do the 
work; if not, it will be a failure. 

We raise in this country from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels 
surplus of wheat practically every year. We raise altogether in 
this country annually from 750,000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The American people consume only 600,000,000 bushels. 
It would take all the capital in this revolving fund in the bill 
of the gentleman from Georgia and in the bill of the gentleman 
from Louisiana to take care of wheat alone. It would take 
more than that to take care of the surplus tobacco in one year. 
It would take more than that to take care of the surplus cotton 
of this country 

Gentlemen, pass any kind of legislation like this you want to, 
but let us go into it with a bill that is going to provide suf- 
ficient money, so that we can hold this surplus and say to the 
fobacco Trust and the trade gamblers in wheat and cotton that 
we are not only going to take this surplus off the market and 
feed it by orderly process into the markets of the world, but we 
are going to have enough capital. and we are going to feed it in 
our own good time and in our own good way. And that is all 
we ask in this bill. 

Gentlemen, all that these 30,000,000 people on the farms are 

king for is te provide and take care of the surplus in an 
orderly way and hold it over. They want a decent domestic | 
price. They are entitled to that. Will the MeNary-Haugen bill | 
de it? I do not know; but I do believe that if there is any bill 
here that will do it, it will. [Applause.] And the American 
farmers have said they want it. 

hey talk about a few fellows here like Peek. I have not 
seen Peek in a year and a half, but I do know that the patri- 
representatives American farm organizations all over 

this country say, “ We want it,” and the tobacco people say, 

We want it, and we want an equalization fee on it, and we | 

want to start paying that equalizatioh fee as soon as an operat- 

period is declared.” And I want every commodity to pay 
this equalization fee and pay it then. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] said. with all 
complacency in the world, that aside from the 56 offices 
eated by this McNary-Haugen bill, there will be 50,000 new 
ices created under it. Where he got that idea I do not know. 
{ do not know how many there will be, but under this bill 
ey are going to put in the discretion of this board the power | 

to levy an equalization fee either on transportation, on process- 

lig, or on sale, and when you give this board that power do 

i not think they are going to administer this law as cheaply 
s they can? 
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Now, gentlemen may differ with the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Dicktnson] on the question of putting the equalization 


‘on Canadian wheat by putting it on transportation. How- 

I do not think there is any doubt in the world but what 

is board, under the power given it in this bill to put the 
equalization fee on transportation, on processing, or on sale, 
as they please, will have the power to do that. The gentleman 
from Kansas talked about the delegation of the power of Con- 
cress to this board. Did we not delegate it to the President of 
he United States under the flexible tariff provision of the 


rordney-MeCumber tariff law? 
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Did we not delegate it to the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion when we gave them the power to fix freight rates? We 
have delegated it everywhere. And I will go a step further 
than the gentleman from Iowa. If an American representative 
of wheat is in Europe or an American representative of tobacce 
is in Europe and he makes a sale over there and that sale is 
consummated there, I believe that under this bill this board 
has the power to put the equalization fee on its transportation 
before it ever gets te the seaboard. That was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in this tobacco meeting, the question of whether this 
proposition was sound or not, and there were some very good 
lawyers there, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
tucky has again expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself an addi- 
tional five minutes. Gentlemen, in conclusion, I want to appeal 
to you who represent agricultural districts. Do not fool your- 
selves. You are going to continue to be shelled and this Capi- 
tol Hill is being shelled this morning more than ever since I 
have been here by big business everywhere. But I want to 
see the farmers of this country go together. I want to see this 
equalization fee operative at once; that is, I want to see it 
made available so that the farmers producing a specific com- 
modity can say, “We want to participate in the benefits of 
this bill if there are any in it,’ but when they do that I want 
every commodity to pay the equalization fee at once. They 
talk about the need of 50,000 Government employees to enforce 
the bill, but when you give that board the power to put the 
equalization fee on transportation, on the processing or on the 
sale you can collect that equalization fee with a very few 
Federal officers in addition to the officers of the Government 
we already have. 

Gentiemen, this 
coming week, 

Mr. KH TCHAM. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Referring to your own tobacco cooperatives, 
will the gentleman take the time to tell the committee the 
reason why your tobacco cooperatives broke down? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say to the gentleman because 
there was not a big enough per cent in it. The only ones who 
had the load to hold and the ones who had to wait for their 
money were the members of the association. They were the 
only parties in it. They held this surplus and they are holding 
it now; they held it and are still holding it, and the only ones 


time of the gentleman from Ken- 


is a question we are going to decide th's 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


| who are penalized are the ones who go in because they do not 


get all the money down. If every grower of tobacco were in 
the cooperative it would be a success. 

Mr.“KETCHAM. This will do it, will it not? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This will doit. As I say, I do not know 
whether the equalization fee is constitutional or not; I do not 
know whether it is going to be popular or not, but if the 
equalization fee has one virtue I will tell you what virtue it 
is and that is it will curtail overproduction more than anything 
[Applause.] Why, 


take tobacco. You have seven great tobacco farmers represent- 


ing each type of tobacco, as my amendment will provide. You 
will have seven men chosen by the tobacco farmers. You will 


have them as intermediaries between the growers and the board. 

They can say to them, “When you come in you are all go- 
ing to pay an equalization fee,” and they can tell from statis 
tics and from making a survey just what conditions are, and 
they can say to them, “ Do not grow over so much tobacco.” 
They can tell them not to plant more than many acres, 
because if they do it is going to decrease the price by in- 
creasing the equalization fee. They will tell them that if they 
do that in any one year they wil! be penalized the next year. 
Their Representatives will tell them that, and, in my judgment, 
the only thing contained in any of these bills which will act 
a deterrent in regard to overproduction is the equalization fee. 

They say they ought to diversify. As I say, they do diversify 
in my district. My district raises everything except tropical 
fruits. What the farmer going to do under the present 
arrangement and where he appears on this chart? If he quits 
tobacco and goes to raising wheat, he goes in competition with 
the bankrupt wheat growers. If he goes to raising more corn, 
he goes in competition with the bankrupt corn men; if he goes 
to raising more swine—although it true swine brought a 
good price this year because of the scarcity of hogs—he goes 
into competition with swine raisers somewhere else. 

These cooperatives and these other organizations have car- 
ried the load as long as they can. They ask Congress to give 
them a revolving fund which is no greater than the revolving 
funds provided for in these other bills. They ask Congress 
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to let them try it and finance it themselves, and then if it is 
a failure they will quit: but so far as I am concerned, gentle 
men, representing a diversified agricultural district, by my vote 
I am going to give the farmers an opportunity to try this out 
and see whether it will succeed. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself seven minutes. 
{[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for three long 
years the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KincHeLor] and I 
have worked shoulder to shoulder in the committee, in the 


House, and in the conferences in opposition to the Haugen | 


hill. Three times he grew more excited and vicious on this 
floor against the Haugen bill than he was to-day in favor of it. 
In every hearing of the committee he was offensive in his 
attacks upon the Haugen bill. I have the record showing that 
when this Haugen bill was reported out of the Committee on 
Agriculture by a roll call, the gentleman from Kentucky made 
it noticeable that he voted “no.” The gentleman also voted 


to substitute every bill for the Haugen bill that was offered | 


in the committee. 

In my address yesterday I very carefully refrained from 
remotely referring to the gentleman from Kentucky because 
| understood his embarrassing situation, and I sympathize with 
him and I like him. I am amazed that he wouid come here 
this morning without any reason or excuse, misquote my lan- 
vuage of yesterday, and make an unwarranted and offensive 
attack on me when I have been his friend and have sympa- 
thized with his embarrassing position at home. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. No. Three or four days ago we received a 
telegram, without personal signature, signed by the Dark 
Tobaceo Association of Hopkinsville, Ky., and the gentleman, 
ufter all his noise and fights in the committee and in the 
House against the Haugen bill, he collapsed, and now sacri- 
fices his position in the committee and in the Congress by turn- 
ing turtle and taking to the tall timber. [Laughter.] 
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On the details of the Haugen bill, I am going to beg leave 
to refer the Members of the House to the minority report on 
the bill. We believe that in that statement of our views we 
have sufficiently pointed out that the legislation is open to 
practically every one of the attacks which caused this House 
last spring to vote overwhelmingly against its passage. We 
believe we have in addition shown that the bill this year con- 
tains additional and serious defects. 

We have charged in the report that this bill contains at 
least the following defects, as to no one of which has there 
been an answer to date upon the-floor of this House: 

We charge that it guarantees profits to packers and millers, 
but not to the farmer. 

We charge that it would kill cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions in the United States; that it is unworkable in detail; 
that it is a price-fixing measure; that it will upset all of the 
existing channels of trade, so that when, as eventually it must, 
it is abandoned because of its defects no channels will remain 
for operation. 

We charge it will supply cheaper feed to foreign -livestock 
raisers to compete with the American raiser of livestock. We 
charge that if it works to increase prices as promised it is 
certain to increase production; and, finally, we charge that the 
equalization fee plan is wrong in principle and in theory. 

I am going to reserve a little of my time for later in the 
debate in the event that in the interim any of the proponents 
of this bill attempt to answer any of these objections. Neither 
in last year’s debate nor thus far in this debate has any Member 


' on this floor attempted to answer one of these propositions. 


Therefore, I would request of the gentlemen supporting the bill, 
who have four hours left on this side and an hour on that side 
to spend some of that time in meeting some of the objections 
that have been raised to this legislation. For example, can any- 
one deny that it promises the packers a profit at the expense 


| of the farmers? 


{ once taught a Latin class. The sentence to be translated 


from the Latin language to the English was the simple 
sentence—* The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak.” A boy 


in the class had not studied his lesson. He hesitated and then | 
he took a shot at it and said, “ The ghost is anxious, but the | 


animal is feeble.” [Laughter.] 

During all these years the gentleman from Kentucky, defend- 
ing constitutional government against Bolshevism, sovietism, 
and communism in America, had his ghost anxious to stand 
erect, the spirit was willing, but when he gets a telegram 
without a personal signature, but signed by the manager of a 
dark tobacco association now reported to be in the hands of a 
receiver, when this manager perhaps who had not diseussed 
the matter with five tobacco growers, wired KINcHELOB, the 
animal grows feeble and the flesh grows weak. That is the 
pathetic situation of the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I will not. 

‘ir. KINCHELOE. I will say to the gentleman that this 
tobacco association is not in the hands of a receiver and the 
gentleman ought to learn something about tobacco. 

Mr. ASWELL. It is so reported to me, but it does not make 
any difference about that. The gentleman knows that this 
little telegram frightened him, sent him to the woods. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey, a member of the committee, Mr. 
lorv. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
New Jersey proceeds, may I inquire about the time? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Leavitr). The gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Haucen] has 3 hours and 13 minutes remaining; the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] has 1 hour and 5 minutes 
remaining; the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincues] has 
1 hour and 58 minutes remaining; and the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] has 50 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FORT. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] the other 
day told me a story which seems applicable to the position 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] as just out- 
lined by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. He 
suid that there was a colored man arrested down South for 
deserting his wife, and when he appeared before the judge 
and asked what the charge was, the judge said, “ Desertion. 
Are you guilty or not guilty?” The colored man said, “ Deser- 
tion? Jedge, has you seen my wife?’ The judge said, “ Yes,” 
and the colored man replied, “ Well, then, jedge, don’t you 
know I ain’t no deserter; I’se a refugee.” [Laughter.] And 
the gentleman from Kentucky has joined the rest of the refu- 
gees on the Haugen bill. 


' 


I want to confine myself, if I may, to a discussion of the real 
fundamentals of farm legislation. Three times this House has 
had before it a McNary-Haugen bill. Twice it has defeated that 
bill. Still it is back here again for discussion. It seems to me 
purposeless, in view of that fact, to deny that there is a sincere 
group of men in the United States who believe in it. To deny 
that these men have succeeded in persuading some of the farm- 
ers that it is good is also purposeless. Indeed, sincerity almost 
approaches fanaticism in the minds of some of its advocates. 
The MecNary-Haugen bill has become in the minds of a large 
number of people a symbol of hope, just as 16 to 1 was a symbol 
of hope 30 years ago; and just as 16 to 1 was removed from 
their minds only by a demonstration to them that its funda- 
mental theory and purpose was an error, so it seems to me here 
in this House we must approach this question from its funda- 
mentals and not, as we have done in the past, by merely picking 
out the details that were caused by the faulty fundamentals and 
could never be made workable. 

If the House will bear with me, I want to go into a brief 
history of this type of legislation in the United States. In the 
first piace, it is based on a real problem. If there were no 
problem, it could not have lasted in the public mind as it has. 
The American farmer is not in the financial and economic 
condition that he wants to be nor in the condition that he rea- 
sonably ought to be. He has not quite reached the point, but 
he is afraid that he is going to lose his ancient relative position 
in the economic scale—somewhere between the capitalist and 
the laborer since he combined the ownership of property with 
the labor of his hands. 

What is the cause of it? Overproduction. When I say over- 
production I do not mean a definite figure in bushels of wheat 
or a definite figure in bales of cotton, but I mean a production 
too great to be able to be sold at a profit. That is the definition 
of surplus given by the eminent gentleman from New York [Mr. 
J ACOBSTEIN ] before our committee, and for the purposes of such 
discussions it is the definition we must use. 

The American farmer has been producing too much to sell 
at a profit. One year, 1924, he produced too many hogs and 
too many potatees. In 1925 he produced too much corn. In 
1926 he produced too much cotton and too many apples—and 


| I have found since the minority report was filed too much 


rice. 

What is the cause of overproduction? Well, the overproduc- 
tion started in the United States before the war, but we did 
not realize it. It started, probably, when we began to use 
machinery extensively on the farm. The adoption of machin- 


ery required fewer hands. We added to it by our policies of 
| reclamation and irrigation. Then the rest of the world took 


a hand, and particularly since we have restricted immigra- 
, tion, so that emigration from Europe must flow elsewhere, there 
‘has been a tremendous opening of new land to production in 
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and cheap labor can produce cheaper than we. 

Then came the war, and we speeded up everything in the | 
United States to force production as a war measure. We did 
that whether it was farming or manufacturing, whether it was 
transportation or what you please—everywhere we could get an 
additional ounce of production of any kind we went out and got 
it. Consequently we opened millions of additional acres of 
land in this Nation to production. We are not through with 
the demobilization of agriculture yet. 

After the war we found that every nation in Europe, every | 
nation of the world, started to increase its domestic production. 
All of our foreign customers started to increase their produc- | 
tion at home as a Safety guard for future war, if for no other | 
reason. Our markets were reduced by the efforts of our old 
customers, and consequently overproduction became greater by 
the reduction of the demand. And, finally, and most important | 
in the whole picture, most immediate in its effects, high prices | 
prought excess production. Under the stimulus of war we are | 
now told that the wheat price was fixed low. It was fixed at 
over $2, and why? To get more wheat, to induce the American 
farmer to plow up his barnyards, because as a war measure we 
needed every pound of wheat that American soil could produce. 

The high price of rice in 1924 and 1925, is why rice this year 
is a basic commodity under the Haugen bill. When the price 
rose from $1.10 in 1923 to $1.54 in 1925, the acreage in 1926 in- 
creased nearly 20 per cent. Now, we have a surplus and rice 
is called a basic commodity. Wherever you touch the price 
with an artificial enhancement—or even with a natural enhance- 
ment that goes beyond the bounds of ordinary expectation of 
the farmer—you increase the acreage planted. 

So, when this overproduction arose from all these causes and 
brought low prices with it, we were faced with the need of | 
finding a remedy for the bad economic condition in which the 
farmer found himself. Ti was a remedy at hand of which 


Australia, Canada, and the Argentine, and, of course, virgin soil | 


nere 
neither then nor now does anyone advocate the application in 
the United States of America—and that is compulsory decrease 
of production. You are not in favor of it, I am not in favor | 
of it; but that would solve the problem. Instead of a direct 
curb upon production, men who have searched for a cure have 
produced the Haugen bill. 

What is the real principle underlying the Haugen bill type 
of projected legislation? I will tell you what I think it is and 
how I think it all originated. Some man who was thinking of 

cure heard somebody say that the manufacturer dumped his} 
surplus abroad—that thanks to the aid of the tariff wall for | 
his domestic market, he dumped his surplus abroad. Having 
heard that, he said, “ Well, if the manufacturer can get rich 
while dumping this surplus abroad, why not the farmer?” And , 
from that thought has come the Haugen bill in all its different 
phases, 


Does the manufacturer dump overproduction abroad? 


r 


Some- 


times; yes. The industry as 2 whole, never; the individual 
manufacturer, sometimes. If the International Harvester Co. 
has a 1926-model harvesting machine and it makes an im- 


provement in 1927, it sells the improved model at home, and to 
uvoid competition between the two medels sells the old model 
abroad for what it can get. So do the motor-car people. | 
Occasionally an individual manufacturer in some staple line 
finding himself overstocked, dumps the overstock lest it become 
out fashion. But it is always the individual who does it, 
and never the trade as a whole. And there, in that distinction, 
is the point that has been overlooked by the proponents of this 
type of legislation. They have attempted to apply to the agri- 
cultural industry as a whole the rule that in manufacturing | 
industry applies to the individual only. 
Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORT. Not at this point. I shall yield in a very few 
niinutes. What else does the manufacturer do when he dumps? 
He stops producing what he dumps. He does not go on produc- 
ing the same model at the present time that he can not sell in | 
this country and has to sell abroad at a loss, nor continue his | 
production in the same quantities. He stops producing. If he 
is in a general line like steel, he shuts down some furnaces | 
until his demand catches up with his capacity. 
! 
} 
| 
} 
| 


e 
oO; 


Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman is advising the farmer to 
quit the farm? 

Mr. FORT. I do not yield at this time. I shall come to that. 

Let us put ourselves, for a picture of this situation which 
they are endeavoring to apply to agriculture, at one of Judge 
Gary's luncheons, which are supposed to fix the policy and 
prices in the steel industry. Let us suppose they reach this 
condition. We have a total steel-manufacturing capacity of | 
60,000,000 tons. We are making 50,000,000 tons, which we can | 
Sell at home at a profit behind the tariff wall. Let us suppose 
that some manufacturer who is not doing very well gets up in | 
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| my thoughts in half a minute. 


6 
Bede 
that meeting and says, “Gentlemen, the world can produce 


steel more cheaply than we can; therefore the market for steel 
outside of the United States is lower than the market at home 


| We are already producing 50,000,000 tons, and we get the full 


benefit of the tariff up to 50,000,000 tons of steel. We can sell 
it at home behind the tariff wall and get our full price plus the 


| tariff, but would it not be nice if we would all get busy and 


make 60,000,000 tons and then agree that we will not sell steel 
at home at less than our profitable price, plus the tariff, and 
then take the other 10,000,000 tons and sell it abroad at a loss.” 
I can imagine what Judge Gary would say to that sort of a 
proposition. He would say, “If we can sell 50,000,000 tons at 
a profit and get the full benefit of the tariff, what is the sense 
of our making 10,000,000 more tons and taking a loss to be 
subtracted from the profit on the 50,000,000 tons.” I think 
that is what he would say. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Not now. 

Do you think he would say that he thought it was a great 
scheme, and suggest that they pool all of their products so 
that those who are making a perfectly satisfactory income may 
help carry those who are not; so that those whom the present 
price compensates for the cost of producing the product may 
contribute to a pool to carry those who can not make. steel as 
cheaply? Do you suppose that the man who is making a fine 
tool steel will come in on the pool and pay a fee in order that 
he may take care of the fellow who is making an inferior 
grade of general steel for which there is no market? Do you 
think that would happen at any business man’s meeting? I 
think they would say, “ Let us take some steps to limit pro- 
duction.” There is no guarantee in the tariff principle to the 
steel man or to the farmer, except that the price will be main- 
tained so that cheaper production abroad can not get in here; 
simply to bar out the lower production cost material of the 
rest of the world. And just exactly as in wheat, if the stee! 
manufacturers of America made twice as much steel as the 
American market could absorb, then they would have to take 
their loss on it all because their competition in selling one 
against the other is going to lower the American price as well 


| as the world price. 


Now, my friends, the equalization-fee principle is in this leg- 
islation. And why? Because it is all done in anticipation of 
And why is it in anticipation of loss? Because it is 
done to continue overproduction. There is no excuse on earth 
for this type of legislation unless it is designed and intended to 
encourage continued overproduction. If you wipe that out of 
the picture, if you reduce production to somewhere near the 


loss. 


‘limit of demand, your board faces no loss, your farmer faces 


no loss, and, therefore, you need no equalization fee to pay 
losses with. The farmer sells his product on a protected mar- 
ket, and he has everything that the manufacturer under a 
protective tariff has. It is a proposal to try to coin losses into 
profits. It is a proposal to make the efficient producer carry 
the load for the inefficient, to make the Sea Island cotton 
grower of South Carolina, whose cotton always commands a 
premium on the world market, contribute his ratable share of 
a tax to maintain the price on the lowest grades of cotton 
grown in the South; to make the producer of the high-protein 
wheat of the Northwest—which to-day sells above the world’s 
price when the premium is added for the high-protein content— 


to make that producer pay to carry the soft wheat of the 
Northwest. Neither of those classes of farmers can gain one 
cent from this legislation, and I ask anyone who thinks they 


can to take the floor right now and prove it. 





Mr. BURTNESS. At this minute to prove it? 

Mr. FORT. Now or later. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would be glad to establish it. 

Mr. FORT. All right. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Where? 

Mr. FORT. Right here; go ahead. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman is assuming 

Mr. FORT. If the gentleman is not going to go ahead, I will 


| yield later. 


Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman knows he has caught me 
entirely unaware, without any figures, but I think 1 can collect 
Of course, I assume he starts 
out upon the assumption that the figures submitted here the 
other day are correct, which is a false assumption. 

Mr. FORT. Does the gentleman as a matter of fact deny 
that high-protein wheat comes in over the tariff wall and that 
adding the premium for the high-protein content some domestic 
wheat sells above the tariff-wall price? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I do not deny that the tariff to-day is 
partly reflected in the price in the high-protein wheat in certain 
cases. I do not deny that at all, 

> 
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Mr. FORT. Does the gentleman deny it sells at times above 
the tariff-wall price? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Certainly. I deny such a thing would be 
impossible. Just as soon as wheat of a given quality would 
sell at Minneapolis for a figure above the world price by the 
amount of the tariff literally trainloads of wheat would be 
coming down from Manitoba Province into the Minneapolis and 
Duluth markets. That would of necessity be true whenever 
wheat sold at 50 or 60 cents more in those markets than at the 
Winnepeg market. I find the figures here. Let us take the 
situation in 1924, when there was more high-protein wheat of 
which we speak raised in the Northwest than was needed by 
the millers of the United States. Naturally when such is the 
case we arrive at an export basis in so far as price is concerned. 
I will give you a few figures. 

Mr. FORT.’ Excuse me. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman wants facts and I am 
trying to give them to him. 

Mr. FORT. No tables in this speech. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I assume the gentleman wants facts since 
I have accepted his proposition. 

Mr. FORT. I want the facts. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Our wheat starts movement in Septem- 
ber, and—— 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman from New Jersey yielded 
to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. FORT. I am not yielding for a stump speech. 

Mr. BURTNBESS. It is the figures that speak for themselves. 


Mr. FORT. I asked a simple question that the gentleman 


has not answered. I refuse to yield further. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey refuses | 


to yield 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will meet the gentleman on that question. 

Mr. FORT. I asked a simple question, and the gentleman 
seems to be making a complicated answer. 

Mr. BURTNESS. You asked me to prove it, and will you not 
let me prove it? 

Mr. FORT. I refuse to yield further. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to an inquiry relative to the effect on sea-island cotton? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. My impression is that there is very 
little sea-island cotton raised in this country and that it would 
not have much effect. 

Mr. FORT. No; that is not the question that I asked. I 
asked the gentleman whether, if the equalization fee proposal 
were applied—in the same way as I asked the gentleman from 
North Dakota whether, if the equalization fee were applied 
to the high-protein wheat—the sea-island cotton could gain 
any benefit in the price. The equivalent situation holds vir- 
tually for all the long-staple cotton, of which there is usually 
a small supply and a large demand, and for which there is 
always a good market. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, It has happened this past year that 
the yield of long-staple cotton has been better than for many 
years. I think there will be no effect as between the long staple 
and the short staple. 

Mr. FORT. I think if the gentleman will examine the statis- 
tics of cotton or of wheat, even the table that was attempted to 
be put in by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burrngss], 
he will find it to be true that the price of the high-protein wheat 
and the price of the long-staple cotton is controlled by factors 
entirely different from the factors controlling the lower grades 
of either commodity and that the levying of an equalization fee 
upon the higher grades can produce no benefit to them, even if 
it did produce benefit to the lower grades. It is a further fact 
that the lower grades are the ones which always go to make up 
the statistical surplus, whether it be in wheat or in cotton, and 





that therefore the proposal is one to raise the price of the lower | 


grades, which eonstitute the bulk of the statistical surplus, by 


levying—whether it be in tobacco, in cotton, in wheat, or any | 
other product—an equalization fee which under the Haugen bill | 


must run across the whole production. 

Now, that differs from any other economic proposal that I 
have ever heard of in that it intends and expects to make the 
more efficient producer, the more careful producer, the man 
having the natural advantages of soil and climate, for which he 
has paid an enhanced price in his land, carry the burden of the 
other man. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. FORT. No; I have already yielded to the gentleman. 

On tobacco, which we are told is to be put into this bill, 
there are some grades which are chiefly domestic. Under the 
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| bill they must pay their share of the tax for those other grades 
| which are chiefly export. The high grades of tobacco which 
| come in contact in the market with Cuban tobacco must meet 
| also the competition of the lower grades of tobacco that come 
into the market and must pay their equalization fee along with 
those lower grades to raise the price of those parts of the crop 
| which may, as has been suggested, be a food product but are 
| not fit to smoke. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 

| man yield there for an inquiry? 
| Mr. FORT. I yield. 
| Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to know—the bill 
is silent about it—what is the interpretation of the application 
| of this equalization fee? Will it be in the power of the board 
| to levy a different fee on different grades of different commodi- 
ties, or will it be a uniform fee? 

Mr. FORT. Under the terms of the bill it seems it must 
| be a uniform fee on the whole commodity. 





Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Without reference to the 
grade? 

Mr. FORT. Without reference to the grade or quality or 

type. 
| Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that fact incontrovertible? There are 
some of us here who would like to get at some of the disputed 
features of the bill. 

Mr. FORT. I do not see any language in this bill that per- 
| mits any other interpretation. 

The bill provides, in section 9: 


The board shall from time to time determine and publish the amount 
for each unit of weight, measure, or value designated by it, to be 
collected upon such unit of such basic agricultural commodity during 
the operations in such commodity. Such amount is hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “equalization fee.” 


It then provides, in section 10: 

Under such regulations as the board may prescribe there shall be 
paid, during operations in a basic agricultural commodity and in 
| respect of each unit of such commodity, an “ equalization fee.” 


In other words, the board may adopt a basis of pounds or 
bushels or dollars; but, having adopted any such unit, the same 
fee must be paid upon each such unit. No basis of distinction 
other than weight, measure, or value can be recognized. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
|; man yield? 

* Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the two previous debates 
on the bill it seems to have been beyond dispute that the fee 
would be the same, regardless of the question of grade. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman from Minnesota surely 
knows better than that. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But does the gentleman contend 

Mr. FORT. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. There is not anything in the bill that per- 
mits any such construction. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, is this dispute between other 
Members being taken out of my time? 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. If it is not all the same, and the same 
equalization fee on all the grades, what possible meaning could 
the statement have carried—the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Dickrnson] the other day, and he is more 
familiar with the subject than anybody else—that if the Crisp 
bill passed and this bill did not pass, if it did not apply to 
durum wheat, the farmers would have to raise some other kind 
of wheat? 

Mr. FORT. If gentlemen will permit me to resume—I find 
I have only five minutes left—— 

Mr. TINCHER. You can get more time. 

Mr. CRISP. What effect does the gentleman think the 

Haugen bill, if passed, would have on cotton? 
| Mr. FORT. I want to refer to that. But on the point I 
have just been talking about the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DickINson] in a debate at Chicago last summer claimed the 
equalization fee as the equivalent of the check-off system as 
applied to enforcing membership in labor unions. The only 
| economic theory upon which the check off can be justified is 
| that the inefficient must be carried along by the efficient, and 
the claim that it is a parallel for this legislation is an admis- 
sion that its purpose is the very thing I have said to you—that 
the real purpose of this bill is to carry on the less efficient pro- 
| ducer and to continus overproduction. 
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I want to prove it to you by rice. Rice has never been 
‘hought of as a basic agricultural commodity until this year in | 
this bill, and we never had one witness before our committee | 
to tell us why it was basic, not one. So I got out the statistics, | 
ind what did I find? I found that for the three years prior 
to 1926 rice production was year after year almost identical | 
en an acreage, the maximum of which was 895,000 and the | 
minimum 850,000, and that the crop grown on that acreage was | 
salable at a price incteasing from $1.10 a bushel in 1923 to | 
1.54 in 1925. Then what happened? The $1.54 price was | 
attractive. One hundred and sixty thousand acres of marginal 
inds were brought into production; the price went back to 
1.10: and now rice is considered a basic commodity and is to 

the protection of the Haugen bill. The price was main- 

ned and raised and the acreage was increased because of 
it price; but now Congress must legislate. What for? Not 
eause of the farmers who raised rice on 850,000 acres, a crop 
hat could command a good price, a profitable price—not be- 
use of them, no, but because others stepped in and are over- 
iucing on account of the good price. Now we are asked to 
he men who used to raise on the 850,000 acres—and made 
‘ and all the newcomers in order to carry the burdens 
of overproduction. And the proof of it is in the bill itself 


1927 


' 


t 


profit 


hen they put rice in as a basic commodity. 
‘ir. MoSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORT. Yes. 


Mr. McSWAIN. I wish to ask if this is the gentleman’s solu- 
tion r, at least, of the solutions the gentieman 
the farmer to limit his acreage? 


one offers— 


Mr. FORT. Not by law. 
M McSWAIN. Just appeal to each one of the 6,000,000 
ers to let up a little bit? 
FORT. Yes; but not by law. 
JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORT. Yes, 
M JACOBSTEIN. I understand the gentleman does not 


in the equalization fee. I would like te ask the gentle- 
is meant by the language in the Crisp bill which says 


wherever a lgss cccurs it may be assessed against suc- 
ceedil operations in any of the commodities concerned— 
| against whom? I refer to section 13, page 12. 
Mr. FORT. The operations by the corporation. 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That means the loss shall be assessed 


the corporation? 
FORT. Against the corporation absolutely, or else I cer- 
would not support the bill, and I have so read it at all 


the CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 
idditional minutes, 

Mr. FORT. Now, gentlemen, I want to say something in 
regard to cotton In 1924, in the first McNary-Haugen bill, 
was cotton in? No. You were raising 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 
bRLLes | 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. It was not in the first McNary-Haugen bill 

the reason that a conference was held by the Members of 
the House and the Senate to discuss whether they would permii 
to go in, and after discussing the question for three hours | 
imanimously voted to keep it out, 
Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
{ tl ere? 

Mr. FORT. No; I am sorry, but I have only 15 minutes and 

I have promised to yield to the gentleman from Iowa in a mo- 


Cotton was not in in 1924 and there was no pressure to 
it in, as the gentleman from Louisiana has just said. Then 
t happened? You increased the acreage 6,000,000 acres in 
1925 and 4,000,000 acres more in 1926, and you raised your crop 

16,000,000 bales in 1925 and to 18,000,000 bales in 1926. And 
now cotton is to go into the bill. What for? To protect the 
overproduction, to protect the increased acreage. It becomes a 

isic commodity under the principle of the Haugen bill as soon 
us the production outstrips the world’s demand. 

Now, what is cotton going to get under this bill? I have | 
uken a couple of sample States in the South. Here is Georgia. 
Georgia imports about 2,400,000 barrels of flour a year. If this 
' works, that flour will cost about $2 a barrel more than it 

now. That is $5,000,000 on flour. It imports at leasi 
«0,000,000 bushels of corn a year. There are no statistics on 
Lat but there are 340,000 mules down there, there are a million 
(a quarter hogs, and there are other things there which re- 
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quire at least 20,000,000 bushels more than are raised in 
Georgia. That is $3,000,000, at 15 cents a bushel. They im- | 


all 
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port something over 150,000,000 pounds of pork. Well, let us 
say we are going to raise that a cent a pound although the 
chairman of the committee stated the other day it was figured 
on a raise of 5 cents. That is about a million and a half. Then 
they raise 1,160,000 bales of cotton, or did in 1925, which, at $5 
a bale, means $8,000,000 for equalization fees. It is going to 
cost Georgia between the equalization fee and the increase in 
tlour, the increase in pork, and the increase in corn a little bit 
over $15,000,000, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. FORT. Not just now, but if the gentleman will stay on 
his feet I will yield a little bit later. 

In 1925—and those are the statistics 
got 19 cents a pound for its cotton, 
1,160,000 bales it would have to get 22 
the of this scheme; $15,000,000 will mean an increase 
of bale on alone. Now, are you going to get 
22 cents a pound for cotton because of the passage of this bill? 
If you are, you do not want it. The head of the big 
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cooperative, I believe, in the South protested to me against the 
Crisp bill because he said that bill would put the price ot 
cotton to 15 cents, and he said, “ We do not want it. We will 


get too much production if it goes to 15 cents before this new 
crop is planted.” 


If 19-cent cotton produced an 18,000,000-bale crop, what will 
22-cent cotton produce? And yet you have to get 3 cents a 
pound more on your cotton in the State of Georgia to pay for 

| its share of the Haugen bill. Does anyone believe it will raise 


the price 3 cents? 


In Alabama the imports of flour are only 1,900,000 barrels, but 
the corn imports are probably greater than in Georgia, and 
pork about the same. On the 1.356,000-bale crop of cotton in 
i925 the equalization fee would have been about $6,800,000 
even at the low figure of 1 cent pound and it uld have 
taken, as in the case of Georgia, just about 3 cents a pound 
increase of cotton to have paid the bill for the fee and the 
increased food costs All of these figures, of course, only esti 
mate a cent a pound increase in pork and the minimum 


equalization fee of a cent a pound on cotton. 
Again I Dos 


ask, ‘$ anyone seriously helieve that the Haugen 
bill would increase the totai price for cotton, of which 60 per 
cent or more must be sold abroad, 3 cents a pound”? If not, 


the Alabama farmer is out of pocket on the deal. 

Now, take Florida. Florida raises the whole of 38,000 bales 
of cotton and they import 1,000,000 barrels of flour. If they 
did not import anything else, Florida in 1925 would have had 
to get cotton up over 30 cents before it was even. 

The farmers are the men whe buy these products. The farm 
ers have not studied the thing through. You have got to trans 
late the profit you expect to make on your cotton into paying 
the bill not only for the equalization fee itself for the 
increased cost of everything you buy to eat and wear. 

My friends, they use illustrations of pians which they say 
have worked. They talk about rubber. What that plan’ 
A detinite restriction on the export of rubber; a provision 
that the producer must store on his farm and may not sell 
his rnbber without paying a heavy tax. They talk about 
working of the coffee abilization, and what is that? 
Every pound of coffee goes into a government warehouse and 
comes out of that warehouse only in the order of the date at 
vhich it went in, and can not out except with fl 
ernment’s consent, and the producer carries it until it 
out 
What 
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These are the schemes other nations have taken except 
Australia had a great, big wool clip left at the end 
the war. What did they do? The Government took it « 
at the then price and took five years feeding it out g 
into the world trade, and took care of the current 
while they were doing it, and wound up last year with a profit 
: entire operation. They made no effort to raise the price. 
They asses egainst the woolgrower. They stabilized 
world market by taking and storing the surplus and feed- 
ng it into the market as the market would take it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman again yield? 
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Mr. FORT. Yes 
Mr. McSWAIN. In the light of that argument, which one of 
the three bills does the gentleman favor, because that is a 


very interesting point’? 

Mr. FOR The Crisp bill [I am coming to it in a moment, 
if I may be permitted and if time serves. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I wanted to emphasize that. 
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Mr. FORT. Gentlemen, the distinction between all these 
pieces of legislation is this: Doctor Aswe v's bill is a better bill 
than the Haugen bill in most ways, but it proceeds also upon 
the theory of an export corporation. That is not what you are 
going to solve this problem with. If you can give it any help 
in the halls of legislation—short of the one you will not take, 
and that is a deliberate restriction of acreage—if you are going 
to give it any help in any other way, you have goi to proceed to 
store and to stabilize the price; and you can not start out to 
stab lize that price at too much of a profit to the producer. If 

u start to stabilize at anything that approaches a fixed price, 

hether you use as the measure of your profit the tariff or 

y other yardstick, you lose all control upon production ; 
and if there be one fact in this situation which is undisputed, 
it is that our trouble comes from overproduct@on. You can not 
do it The rice figures prove it. The cotton figures prove it. 
The corn figures, in 1925, proved it. You can not stabilize price 

a profitable point and stabilize production simultaneously, 

Any program that looks to the exaltation of price means 
trouble. The gentleman from Oklahoma |Mr. McKrown] has 
had the courage to introduce a bill, if we have the courage to vote 
for it, that puts the equalization fee squarely on the extra pro- 
duction. If we are going to do that, all right; there is merit 
in such a proposal, but if we are not prepared to go there—and 
there is argument against it as well as merit—if we are not pre- 
parcd to go there, my friends, do not take the chance of going 
to the point of increasing price when we are now suffering from 
an overproduction due to high prices. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be wise, then, for us to say that this ordvrly marketing under 
any of the bills ought to set out with the purpose rather of 
limiting the losses to agriculture than making it profitable? 

Mr. FORT. Exactly. The gentleman has put in a word the 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? | 
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plus exists or is threatened sufficiently great to force the price 
below the cost of production to efficient producers. Efficient 
producers are defined in a way to exclude those marginal pro- 
ducers who can produce profitably only when the commodity 
commands an abnormally high price. 

When these conditions exist and the board set up in the bill 
finds that the cooperative associations dealing in the commodity 
are organized well enough to speak for the producers and intel- 
ligently enough to be able to direct the handling of the surplus 
the board may assist the cooperatives in organizing a corpora- 
tion te deal in the commodity. To this corporation it may make 
advances for working capital with which purchases may be 
made of the commodity in the market. The cotton or wheat 
purchased, however, is not then to be dumped in Burope but 
is to be stored and held for resale at a profit. 

The mere presence and existence of this corporation would 
prevent those excessive declines in the commodity markets 
which produce most of the dissatisfaction and much of the 
financial loss of the farmer. ‘The trade would not and could 
not venture to let a great Government-financed corporation 
acquire great quantities of cotton or wheat to be held for a 
profit. The trade buyer and the bear trader alike would buy 
in their needs at a point above the one where they expected 
the cooperative corporation to begin to buy. Buying only at or 


| below the cost of production in the event that it had to buy at 
| all, the cooperative corporation must eventually make a profit 


since no necessity of life sells for very long below its produc 
tion cost. The hazard of the Government losing money under 
the Crisp bill program is very slight. The chance of the co- 


| operative corporation making money is excellent. If it does, 


argument for the Crisp bill as I see it. The Crisp bill pro- | 


poses to put 2 curb upon speculation; to say to the bear trader, 

You can not force the price of these great basic commodities 
of agriculture below the cost of production to the efficient pro- 
ducer,” to the man whose production we need; not the marginal 
land man, not the man who can make a profit on wheat at $2 a 
bushel but can not at anything less; not the man who can 
make a profit on cotton at 25 cents a pound but can not at any- 
thing less; not to that man, no, That man had better use his 
land for something else and not do an injury to every other 
producer of wheat or cotton by swelling the surplus. That is 
not what we are after. But for the man whose crop can be 
produced at a reasonable price, for the man who produces the 
grades and qualities that we want, for that man we will 
stabilize the market; we will say to the bear trader, “ You can 
not force that price below the level of the cost of efficient 
production,” 

Unwarranted price depression more often comes from panic 
than from economic causes, The planter with 10 bales of 
cotton sees the price at 15 cents. He knows that is low and 
that if he holds on he will get a better price. Perhaps he sells 
n bale or two to get needed cash, but holds the rest. The 
price, under bear pressure and scattering spot sales, goes to 
i4, and he begins to worry; to 13 and he fears it may go to 
8; to 12, and all the world looks dark, and he sells. The bears 
cover; the trade and the speculators buy because they know 
that no necessity permanently sells below the cost of produc- 
tion. The price goes back above 15 cents—but the planter has 
no cotton then to sell. Of the loss, 100 per cent is borne by the 
American planter; of the profit, 60 per cent goes to the foreign 
consumer of American cotton. Then comes a year of short 
crop. The price mounts to 18 cents. The planter hopes for 
20. It goes to 20 and he holds for 25 or 30. Perhaps it goes 
there. Consumers begin wearing silk or wool, but, before the 
influence of their shift is felt, acreage has been increased and 
fertilizer purchased. Another big supply comes, but demand 
has slackened and another panicky depression follows, 

A device that produces 2 cents more per pound on an 
18,000,000-bale crop means one hundred and eighty million 
profit to the planter. If it holds down the price 2 cents on 
an 8,000,000-bale crop, it costs him but eighty million, and may 
prevent an acreage increase which would cost him much more 
the next year. 

A corporation adequately financed to purchase at or below 
production cost and to carry for a favorable market, will do 
all that mortal mind can devise for the cotton planter, and will 
mike money on the operation to pay dividends to its stock- 
holders 

The Crisp bill proposes just this policy; not for cotton alone 
but for all agriculture. It contains a clear definition that an 
agricultural emergency may be found to exist whenever a sur- 


it must capitalize «a part of its profits and distribute the balance 
to the members of its stockholder cooperatives, 

In time, therefore, the corporation should become finaneed 
from its profits, need no further Government aid .and the 
farmers of cotton and wheat and corn would own their own 
agency to manage their own business. 

The plan further contains an effective curb upon overproduc- 
tion, both in the fact that it carries over purchased commodities 
for resale and in the further fact that it prohibits advances 


| of Government money in two successive years if in the second 


year there is an increase of acreage over the planting which 
has produced a surplus in the first year. 
This bill I firmly believe will do all for agriculture that the 


| Government can or should do. If it is adopted, it will prove 
| the greatest forward step toward enabling the farmer to render 


his own business profitable that has yet been taken here or eise- 
where. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has again expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ropston]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen of the House. This is the third time within three years 
that a farm relief bill has come before us for consideration. I 
regard this as being the most important question before Con- 
gress and the American Nation to-day. As I was brought up 
on a farm and have tried to keep in touch with the farmers and 
their problems ever since I left the farm, I approach this 
subject sympathetically and with a very strong desire to reach 
a conclusion that is sound economically and that will result in 
substantial relief to agriculture and a benefit to the Nation 
as a whole, 

AGRICULTURE THE GREATEST BASIC INDUSTRY 

I think we can all agree that agriculture is the greatest of 
all basic industries of the Nation. It is the great foundation 
source of the Nation’s wealth and prosperity. In round num- 
bers there are 6,500,000 farmers. If to these you add their 
wives, children, and helpers it will give you a grand total of 
more than 36,000,000 of our population, engaged in and directly 
dependent upon this industry. There is about $65,000,000,000 
of capital invested in agriculture, as compared with $44,000.- 
000,000 invested in manufacturing industries, $7,500,000,000 
in mines and quarries, and $20,000,000,000 in railroads. You 
will observe that there is much more capital invested and 
many more persons engaged in agriculture than in any other 
industry. This industry pays out annually about $10,000,000,000 
for goods and services produced by others. It supplies the raw 
material upon which depends other industries giving employ- 
ment to over one-half of our industrial workers. It supplies 
about one-eighth of the total tonnage of freight carried by our 
railroad systems. The farm produces nearly one-half of the 
value of our exports. Farms and farm property represent 


nearly one-fifth of our tangible national wealth. The farmer 
pays in taxes over $2,000,000,000 toward the expenses of city, 
county, State, and Federal Governments. We must look to 
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the farmer for the food we eat and the clothing we wear. 
Our wealth comes from mother earth through the toil of the 


farmer. 

In view of all of these very important considerations, the 
Congress of the United States as well as every citizen in every 
walk of life even though not engaged himself in agriculture 
must feel deeply concerned in the welfare of the 30,000,000 or 
more engaged in and dependent upon this great basic industry. 
Commerce, transportation, and other nonagricultural industries 
ean not long continue prosperous if agriculture is prostrate. 
No nation can rise above its agriculture. The history of the 

ions of all the centuries teach us that the decline of their 
ericulture is the beginning of the decline of the nation. 
PROSTRATE, PROSPEROUS 


AGRICULTURE OTHER INDUSTRIES 


| wish briefly to point out the wide difference in the condition 
of agriculture of our country and nonagricultural industries, 
and to call your attention to the wide difference in the earnings 
of capital invested in agriculture and the wages received by the 
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workers and the earnings of capital invested in other industries | 


aud the wages received by the workers. 

The average return on capital invested in agriculture is about 
2 per cent, while the return on capital invested in nonagri- 
cultural industries carefully managed runs all the way from 6 
ner cent to more than 100 per cent. The average wage of those 
engaged on the railroads is $2,141 per year. The average wage 
of those engaged in the manufacturing industries is $1,572 per 
year. 
per year, and this $730 includes what he uses from the farm. 
You will observe that on an average he does not receive one- 
half as much for his work as the persons engaged in nonagri- 


cultural industries, and he does not receive one-third as much | 
on the capital invested, yet he puts in much longer | 
hours and there is much more drudgery connected with his 


income 


labor. 

I think the American consumer ought always to be willing 
to pay such prices for the commodities of any carefully man- 
aged concern as will yield a fair return on the investment and 
pay the workers engaged in that industry a good American 
wage. I believe in a fair return and good wages in every in- 
dustry. I have voted for measures to help bring about good 
American wages in other industries and to make it possible 
those industries to yield a fair return on the capital in- 
I do not desire to pull down the workers or the invest- 
ther legitimate industries, but I am very anxious in- 


vested 


in 
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requirement which fails to supply a fair return on labor expended 
and capital invested. 


The President declares that the National Government is 
justified in putting forth every effort in order to enable the 
farmer to make a fair return on labor expended and capital 
invested. This the farmer is not now receiving. 

The Republican Party, at its national convention held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1924, solemnly declared: 

We recognize that agricultural activities are still struggling with 
adverse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge the 
party to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back the balanced 
conditions between agriculture, industry, and labor. 


The Republican Party, in that convention in 1924, recognized 
and acknowledged the distressed condition of agriculture and 
pledged the party to take whatever steps were necessary to 
place agriculture on a parity with industry and labor. 

Agriculture is in worse condition to-day than it was when 
that platform was written. It will soon be three years since 
that platform was adopted, and we have not yet given this 
relief pledged to agriculture. Our party was elected on that 
platform. I was elected to this House on that platform, and 
I wish to say to you, my colleagues, I feel honor bound to do 


| what I can to help carry out the pledge in that platform. 


The Democratic Party in national convention in New York 


in 1924 made about the same declaration. Seventy-five per 


a . : 7 7 -., | cent of the membership of the present House and Senate were 
The average income of the farmers of America is $730 | 


elected on those platforms, and if we vote according to the 
platforms upon which we were elected we can and will pass a 


| farm relief bill and redeem our pledges to the farmers and the 


people of the Nation. 
RAILROADS, STEEL MILLS, PACKERS, FLOUR MILLS PROSPEROUS 


Since we have had under consideration this farm relief bill 


the newspapers have been carrying the headlines that 25 repre- 


| sentative railroad stocks showed a new high market price and 


the highest figures in the history of railroad transportation. 
While the law limits the amount that these railroads can earn 
and disburse to the stockholders at not more than 514 per cent, 
it appears that in 1926 one great railroad earned net more than 
31 per cent; and other leading railroads earned 10, 12, 15, 18, 


| and 20 per cent net, and the stocks of these railroads in many 


deed to de what I can to help bring the farmer and the workers | 


in that 
ries, 


MAKING MORTGAGES, OTHRRS PILING UP BANK ACCOUNTS 


[ERS 


In the 


S300. 


year of 1920 the debts of the farmers of America were 
00,000. In 1927 the debts of American farmers had 
zrown to $12,450,000,000. Two million American farmers have 
lost their farms by foreclosure proceedings or are holding them 
throngh the leniency of their creditors. Since 1920 more 
6.000,000 people have gone from the farm to the city. 
the farmhouses to-day are vacant. Since 1920 more 

n 8,000 banks have failed in agricultural States. In 


ce 


ast 
| nited 
Vaile 


States has increased more than The 
farm lands in America to-day 
years ago, yet the manufacturing wealth of America 
last 10-year period has increased over $9,000,000,000. 
cost of production on the farm has increased more than 
r cent, while on the other hand, the wages of the workers 
li the railroads have increased since 1917 $1,763,365,874. 
deposits of banks on June 30, 1914, were $21,359,842,316, and 


T 


1,000 per cent. 
is $4,000,000,000 less 

in Wb 
ror thre 
The 


100 


industry up more on a parity with nonagricultural | 


| dollars, 
than | 
Nine per | 


the | 
- . | 
1) years bankruptcy among the farming people of the | 


cases have more than doubled in value in the last six years. 
Thirty-seven of the great wheat-milling concerns of the Nation 
in a five-year period made a net profit of 200 per cent. This is 
an average net profit of 40 per cent. The United States Steel 
recently declared a stock dividend of 50 per cent. The Stand- 
ard Oil for a 10-year period made a net profit each year of 
more than 50 per cent. Henry Ford, the great automobile 
manufacturer, started a few years ago with a small capital, 
and he is reputed to-day to be worth more than two billions of 
and declined some years ago an offer of $1,000,000,000 
in cash for his holdings. I could go on and enumerate many, 
many other nonagricultural industries that have been and are 


now making enormous profits. 
For an S8-hour day many carpenters, painters, brick and 
stone masons, machinists, and other mechanics are earning 


from ten to forty dollars per day. I believe in high wages and 
fair returns on the investment, but I am calling your atten- 
tion to the wide difference between the returns and wages re- 
ceived by the farmer and the returns and wages received by 
those who are engaged in nonagricuitural industries. This con- 
dition can not continue. If we can not lift up these 30,000,000 
of people engaged in agriculiure, when get action 


} s + 
the) into 


| they are going to pull some of the other folks down. 


The | 


on June 80, 1926, they were $54,056,377,000, or an increase of | 


$$2,696.535.633. 


in the last 12 years our bank deposits have 
neres 


ed one and one-half times over all of our bank deposits 
irom the signing of the Declaration of Independence up to the 
beginn of the World War. This tremendous increase of 
eposits has been confined largely to the cities and indus- 
centers. The United States Federal Trade Commission 


~ estimated our national wealth at $373,000.000,000. 
REPUBLICAN 
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PLATVORM IN 1924 DECLARED FOR FARM 


RELIEF 


] 


\ll thoughtful persons who have made a study of the farm 
Problem Know there is a real problem, know that the farmer 


is in distress, and know that this problem must be solved. 
President Coolidge, in his message to Congress, said: 
he important place which agriculture holds in the economic and 
social life of the Nation can not be overestimated. The National 
‘ ent is justified in putting forth every effort to make the 
country a desirable place to live. No condition meets this 


FARM RELIEF 

This is the third farm relief bill that has been considered by 
the House and Senate within a period of three years. One of 
these bills was considered and defeated in 1924, the other 1926 
All three of them have been called the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill because Senator McNary, who introduced the bill in 
the Senate, has been all of this time, and is now, the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate, and Congressman 
Havucen, of lowa, who introduced these bills in the House, has 
been all the time, and is now, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House. These bilis have taken the names 
of the chairmen of the Agricultural Committees of the Senate 
and the House. 

The bill of 1924 and the bill of 1926 and the bill of 1927 huve 
differed in some respects. I spoke und voted for the McNary- 
Haugen bill in 1924. I spoke and voted against the MecNary- 
Haugen bill that came up in 1926, because that bill carried a 
subsidy of $875,000,000. This was a proposed bonus to be given 
to the farmers, and the sponsors of the bill at that time frankly 
admitted that this subsidy was put in the bill in order to secure 
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votes for the bill, No one representing the farmers of the Na- 
n had asked for a subsidy, and, in fact, the farm representa- 


who appeared before the Committee on Agriculture stated 
that the farmers did not desire a gift from the 
anybody el The subsidy provision of the bill 


ise. 
it, and I think cuused its defeat, 


positives 


(;overnment 





of 1926 greatly weakened 
Furthermore, in 1926 the Committee on Agriculture could not 
: ¢ moa bill. 

rhere were three bills before the Committee on Agriculture 
nd neitl them could command a majority of the 
nembers of that committee. As the Committee on Agriculture 
had studied this important question for years and had had 
all tl ading men of Nation who desired to speak on this 
ubject or offer suggestions before the committee, it was ver) 
onfusing for the House to try to agree ou one of these three 
bills. and the result was they were all defeated. The farmers 

d farm organizations themselyes were yery much divided. 
fhe bil that is now before us has the support of all the farm 
rganizations of the Nation except one, and that farm organi- 
ation is not against this bill, but favors another plan. It 
has the support of the labor organizations of the country, and 
it has the active support of such leading siuiesmen, business 
men, farmers, and econoinists like Governor Lowden, of Iilinois, 


Vice President Dawes, Senator Warson, of Indiana, and many 


er leading business men and statesmen of the country. The 
! latures of many of the States have strongly indorsed this 
measure of farm relief. This bill has the active support of 


uany Jeading Republicans of Pennsyivania, Ohio, West Vir- 
einia. California, Colorado. Minnesota, and practically all of 

Republican Members from Indiana, Lilinois, Lowa, Kansas, 
Winnesota, aud of course has the active support of 


l-« 
KA 


practically all the Members of many of the States of the | 
uth and Southwest. It has a considerable support in the 
} t, and in fact has a commanding majority both in the | 
House and Senate. It is a bill around which a majority of the 
entiment among the farmers and those who favor farm relief 
utered, and if this bill can not be passed, no bill can be 

pads 

WHO 18 OPPOSING FARM RELIEF? 

It was very gratifying to me to see the representatives of the 
American labor organizations appear before the Committee on | 
Agriculture and indorse this bill. They very wisely assert 


that the American farmer is the best customer of industry, and 
farmer can not buy the products of other industries unless 
Ss prosperous. 

Who is against this bill? The great manufacturing interests 


of the East and the great cities; the big newspapers of the big 


ties; the United States Chamber of Commerce, representing 
the big business of the country; the big Millers’ Trust, the 
Fobaceo Trust; grain speculators: the big packers and cotton 
combines; and many of the Members of the House and Senate, 

presenting the big industrial and big city districts. Many 
oi these are very anxious to secure the farmers’ products at 
the sunallest price possible. The whole burden of their com- 
jiaint is that if this bill is passed it will increase the price of 


farm products to the consumers. If it is necessary to increase 
the price to consumers in order to give the farmer a fair rate 


nu: his investment aud decent wage, every American in favor 
ee juare deal should be willing to this, but I am of the 
opini ihat more than likely it will not increase the price to 
he consumer, The Tobacco Trust, the big packers, the Millers’ 
ru he cotton combine, the grain speculators, and others 
mike billions of dollars every year from the products of the 
fay i buying up the farmers’ products when they are cheap 
and holding them for the high prices. This bill will enable the 


farmer to hold his surplus and will give him a fair price, and 


the 6,500,000 farmers of the Nation will reap much of these 
profits that the middlemen and speculators are now getting 
withoul any advance in price to the American consumer. The 


nost of those who are fighting this bill have fought every farm | 

bill that the farmer wanted. They are not willing for the | 

mer to have any bill that gives him anything more than 

three cheers.” I am supporting this measure because I think 

will give relief to the farmers, and the farmers want this 
bil 

CONGRESS HAS HELPED OTHERS 
Congress hus passed several bills to help the farmer, the Fed- 


‘ral farm loar 


marketing 


bank, the Federal land bank, the cooperative 
Federal aid for roads and the protective tariff 


act 


n farm products. I think all of these measures have been 
helpful te the farmer, but the farmer needs other relief which 
I think Congress can give. There is much opposition in the 


industrial section of the country to farm relief, yet their great 


prosperity and success has been due to the protective tariff laws 
passed by Congress. The railroads and railroad workers are 
very prosperous. This was made possible by the transportation 


Pe 
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f act und other acts passed by Congress for the benefit of the 
railroads and railroad workers. The banking business of tho 
| country has been stabilized, protected, and strengthened by the 
Federal reserve bank act passed by Congress. The working 
| peuple engaged in nonagricultural industries have been greatly 

benefited by the protective tariff and by the strict anti-immigra 
| tion laws passed by Congress, and I could name other groups 
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and industries that have been benefited by the acts of Congress, 
but one great group has been neglected, and that is the farmers, 
The big interests and many of the big bankers who have beep 
helped by Congress strongly oppose Congress giving this relief 
to the farmers. The President has shown his deep interest in 
Some say he will approve this measure and other 
suy he will veto it. I do not know what action he will take. | 
deem it my duty to support it. I shall follow the dictates of my 
vuwn conscience. ; 
IT WILL BRING RELIEF 

I think most of us can agree that the reason agriculture has 
been declining is because it is unorganized. Labor and non- 
agricultural industries are enjoying good wages and govd 
returns as the result of systematic organization. Many of 
those who now oppose this legislation urge that we leave it to 
the cooperative associations to solve the problem of the farmers, 
| but these same persons strongly opposed Congress passing the 
| cooperative marketing act of 1922 The cooperative associa- 
| tions or organizations are merely farm unions. I would be 
hoe willing for the cooperative associations to handle 
| 


agriculture. 


this situation if they were able to do so. Time and experience 
have proved to us that they can not bring the relief to which 
they ure entitled. If a large percentage of the country could 


be brought into cooperative associations then their united 
efforts would afford them substantial relief. There are abont 
6,500,000 farmers covering practically every section of 48 


States. Because of the large number of them, widely scattered 
over this great country with a diversity of products, location 
markets, financial differences, and other conditions it is 
humanly impossible to bring them together in a completely 
effective working organization. They can not in the very 
nature of things organize as the railroads, mines, and other 
groups of industrial owners, and workers. 

The cooperative associations have accomplished much good, 
| but those who are not in the cooperative associations are able 
to nullify the good work of those who are in the associations. 
In Kentucky we have the Burley and Dark Tobacco Coopera- 
tive Associations. The territory producing burley tobacco is 
very much limited. Some of the ablest and brightest minds in 
the country have been handling these tobaeco associations. 
They have accomplished a great deal of good for the tobacco 
growers. There are three great tobacco concerns that buy 
practically all of our tobacco, 

The cooperative associations have struggled to avoid over- 
production. They have borrowed millions of dollars from 
Government to carry over the surplus tobacco in the fat years 
so that it may be orderly marketed during the lean ye 
Those who pool their tobacco must usually wait until the to 
bacco can be sold to receive their pay. Along comes [hese 
big tobacco interests and pick out the men who are not in 
association and pay to them the price or a little more than 
paid to the cooperatives, and pay it all to them when their 
tobacco is delivered, and point out to these the advantage 
not being in the cooperative associations. There are so man) 
farmers and their families who are driven by stern necessit) 
to make the best bargain possible for themselves. ‘Those 
are not in the pool do not feel any necessity to limii 
acreage. They put out as big a crop as possible and ge! 
same price the cooperatives get, or perhaps more. The coup 
eratives are the men that borrow the money, take the is 
off the market, maintain the price, and suffer the losses. ‘|! 
| Cooperative Tobacco Association of Kentucky raised the price 
from around 10 cents a pound up to 20 and 25 cents a pound 
They have made a gallant fight for years to protect themselves 
;} and their neighbors, but these great tobacco trusts have wort 
| them down year by year, and they find themselves now faciis 
| nena: Of course, if all the tobacco growers would go into 
| the association and each one bear his part of the burden ©! 

protecting the tobacco growers’ interest, and each one re 
| his part of the reward, there would be no necessity fo 
er The tobacco growers and other farmers 


the 


irs. 


the 


who 


Suny 


of K 
tucky are in a bad way. Positive evidence was brovgh! 
us that the farm lands of Kentucky to-day will not bring 
per cent of their assessed value. There are thousands of acres 
of fine blne-grass land for which there was a ready marke! 
$100 or more per acre before the World War that can be bou: 
to-day for $50 per acre or less. 

Many good farmers are forced to borrow money to pay the!! 
Tens of thousands of good farms are under mortgise 


<) 


taxes. 
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and thousands of them are being sold to pay the mortgages. 
If this condition continues, in a few years the insurance and 
trust companies will own thousands and thousands of farms 
in Kentucky. If this bill is passed, each tobacco grower will 
contribute his part to protect that great industry from destruc- 
tion by these great tobacco trusts. Each one will share in the 
benefits and each one will carry his part of the burden. This 
in substance will be a hundred per cent organization for the 
farmers, not only of tobaceo, but of other commodities. The 
farmers can not organize and stick together, but this will en- 
able them to organize and stick together. This will prove very 
beneficial to all. If conditions prevail as they now are, in a 
time there will be no cooperative associations to battle 
the tobacco trusts and the tobacco growers as well as 
corn, wheat, and other producers will find themselves 
in the condition they were in before there were any farm 
organizations. If a few farmers’ cooperatives can bring them- 

ives substantial relief there is no doubt in my mind but what 


Q? 


U- 


short 


inst 


is bill will bring more relief to all the farmers. If the 
farmers do not hang together, they will hang separately. The 
farmers certainly can learn a lesson as to the benefits of 


organization from the working people and from those engaged 


in other industries. When the farmer sells his products he 


must deal with the organized packer, the organized miller, the | 


rganized tobacco trust, and others. When he buys the prod- 
cts of others or secures money he must deal with the organ- 
banker, the organized mechanic, the organized manufac- 
and others and the only hope for the farmer is to be 
ganized himself, and this -bill does for him what he can not 
himself. 


ized 
turer, 
do tor 

SURPLUS AND ORDERLY MARKETING 


The menace to the American farmer is overproduction or sur- 
plus crops. We have our fat years and our lean years. When 
le supply is greater than the demand the market is ¢lutted and 
he prices go tumbling. Farmers must be encouraged not to 
produce more than the market requires, and in the event there 
a bumper crop the surplus must be taken care of in some 


| here and yonder and break the price. 


way until there is a demand; and I might say here that, tak- | 


ing a five-year period, there is no surplus either in the United 
States or in the world. The lean years will absorb the surplus 

the fat years. Under present conditions when there is a 
sig crop, prices are low; but the farmer, because of his poverty 
and to meet his obligations, is forced to dump his crop on the 
market even though he can not get the cost of production of 
that crop. The Tobacco Trusts buy up his tobacco at low prices, 
the grain gamblers take in his grain in the same way, the 
packers get his cattle and hogs, and handlers of poultry prod- 
ucts take his fowls and eggs, and they put these products that 
they buy at low prices in cold storage and keep them until there 
is a shortage, and they feed them to the market as the market 
can stand it at good prices, and it is these middlemen that get 
the profits 

Now, if this bill becomes a law it will have a tendency to 

ing information to all the farmers and to discourage overpro- 
duction of any commodity, and in the event there is a surplus 
li any one year this bill carries a revolving or loan fund of 
250,000,000 to help the farmers take the surplus off the market 
ind hold it until there is a demand for the product in the mar- 
ket, and when he can receive a fair price. 

rhere are so many elements that enter into the amount of 
production for any one year. Late freezes. early frosts, 
droughts, floods, and other atmospheric conditions, and pests 

ive much to do with the amount of production for any one 

ar We have always had our fat years and our lean years. 
Chis bill in operation will do for the farmers what they can not 
or themselves. 


ao ft 


A REAL FARMERS’ BILL 


You inquire who will administer this law and how. The 
United States is divided into 12 Federal reserve bank districts. 
is a Federal reserve bank in each one of these 12 dis- 
The farm organizations and farmers of each Federal 
reserve bank district select four farmers and the Secretary of 
Agriculture selects one, and these five farm representatives 
lbmit three names to the President for appointment as a mem- 
her to the Federal farm board. One member is appointed for 
each Federal reserve district, or 12 in ail. 

Some of those who are opposed to this farm bill strongly 
oppose the selection of the board in this manner. They think 
that the President ought to be frée to select 
inay desire; but we must not forget that the farmers themsclves 
are going to take care of any losses that might be sustained, 
und this board is going to deal with the products of the farm- 
ers \s the individual property belongs to the farmers and 
they propose to take care of their losses, if any, we think they 
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| ers of each commodity will be standing together shoulder 
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eught to have much to say in the selection of the men who are 
going to carry out the provisions of this law. 

This bill further provides that the preducers of any commod- 
ity themselves select a council of seven members, who are to 
advise with and assist with this Federal farm board. You will 
observe this will bring to the Federal farm board the require- 
ments and needs and knowledge of those engaged in every in- 
dustry. Now, you say, how is this going to operate to aid the 


farmers? 
$250,000,000 LOAN FUND AND BQUALIZATION FEE 
This bill covers corn, wheat, hogs, cotton, tobacco, ete. Let 
us take tobacco, for instance. Whenever seven members of 
this Federal farm board and seven members of the advisory 


council selected by the tobacco growers to represent them, and 
a substantial number of the organizations engaged in the pro 
duction of tobacco, and at least 50 per cent of the tobacco pro- 
ducers agree that there is a surplus or is about to be a surplus 
that will force the price of tobacco down below a fair price, 
this Federal farm board may place in operation this law and 
use such an amount of the $250,000,000 as may be necessary 
to take the surplus off the market and hold it for orderly 
marketing, and as this operation will control all the tobacco 
unsold, these big tobacco buyers must come to this organization 
to get their tobacco and they must pay a fair price. Tobacco 
trusts will not be able to go around and pick up tobacco crops 
Now, in order to protect 
the Government for this loan, a small fee will be charged on 
each pound of tobacco. Some people say that the farmers 
would object to paying an equalization fee. Unless something 
is done for the farmers the day is not far distant when tobacco 
will sell for $10 a hundred or less, on the average. This year 
tobacco is selling for $6 less on the hundred than last year and 
still goiug down. The farmers can well afford to pay a small 
equalization fee if the price is kept up so that the farmer may 
receive a living price for his tobacco, or his corn, wheat, hogs, 
cotton, etc. The burden will not be great because all the farm- 
to 
shoulder and they will all receive the benefits. The railroad 
boys are receiving three times as much on the average for their 
work as the average farmer and his family receive, because the 
railroad boys have stood together. 

This equalization is required as to 
Government against on the loan, but if 
properly handied this equalization fee will be 


the 


is 


fee so guarantee 
this matter 


charged as part 


ioss 


of the cost of production on the tobacco when it is sold and 
the equalization fee will be recovered back with additional 
benefits. 

The Burley Tobacco Cooperative Association borrowed mil 


lions Government 
the 


price and of course would have 


of dollars from the to take surplus off of 
market and they had wonderful success in holding up the 
had much better if 


succe 


ss 


all the tobacco growers had stood together 


whomsoever he i 


At any time after the Federal farm board has taken 
any commodity and placed it under the operation of this law, 
if the board, the advisory council, and producers of each com 


over 


modity feel that their particular commodity should be taken 
out from under the operation of the law they can so declare. 
In other words, the producers of a commodity do not have to 
go into this unless they want to, and they can get out of it 
at such time as they desire. . 

IT MAY NOT BE PERFECT 

Some of those representing the big business interests of the 
Nation and many of the great newspapers of the great cities 
and some Members of the House and Senate have pointed out 
what they regard as unworkable features of this bill It may 
have some faults. This bill will directly affect something like 
30,000,000 of people and $65,000,000,000 of investment. 

This is a new field of legislation There is no mind in 
America to-day comprehensive enough to produce a measure 
covering this situation perfectly When Congress passed the 
Federal reserve act many distinguished men like Elihu Root, 
Senator Boran, Senator CuMMINS, Congressman Burton, and 
others predicted dire results as those of them who are now living 
predict about this bill. 

While it was not perfect, and Congress has amended it many 
times since, it has proven to be one of the greatest blessings 
that has come to this country. We passed the transportation 
act in 1920. Many predicted dire consequences. It was not 
perfect, and we were called upon to amend it in 1926 in a very 
important particular. The tariff act has been amended many 
times and in many ways. We have found it necessary to 
modify and amend our revenue laws in many respects. When 
we passed the Federal aid road act many great minds in this 


i country claimed that it was revolutionary and predicted many 
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evils would follow, but while we have amended it in many 
respects it has proven a great blessing to the American people. 

This bill represents more nearly the composite judgment of 
the American farmers, the American farm organizations, many 
careful business men, and a majority of the House and Senate. 
The farmers are urging us to give them a chance, give their 
legislation a trial, and they are willing to protect the Govern- 
ment against loss, and as the Republican platform in 1924 
declared if it was intrusted with .power it would give the 
farmers relief, I for one am willing to adopt this bill and give 
the farmers a chance. If in its operation we find that there 
ure defects, Congress can add to that which is good and cor- 
rect and strengthen the weuk points. Agriculture must have 
relief. We must start somewhere and somehow. This appears 
to be a step in the right direction. The income tax law, which 
aids the Government now so much in revenues, required years 
to perfect it. The Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Commerce, that were opposed by many, were not perfect, but 


246 


we have strengthened them by many amendments suggested by 
experience 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I sield myself 20 minutes 
against the time of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 


KINCHELOE]. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I propose to 
accept in my time the challenge of the big boy from Kansas 


|Mr. TincHeR], who stated yesterday that he chailenged any 
member of the Committee on Agriculture to stand before the 
Congress and explain how cotton could be operated under this 
bill. {Applause.] IL listened very closely to the gentleman *-om 
IKKansas yesterday for 45 minutes and was splendidly enter- 
tained. He reminded me of some of those trial lawyers down 
in the rural districts of South Carolina before a country jury, 


where they have to use a lot of hot air and a good deal of bluff 


to win their cases. After considering his speech and reading 
it over I was somewhat reminded of the outcome of some of 
the oil wells that the gentleman has been drilling in Kansas. 


After they were all drilled and they looked the situation over 
they found the weils contained more gas than oil. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, a question was asked a while ago about the 
of cotton receipts to the producer when he would sell 
ton. I shall take just a moment on that. Under the 
bill they will issue to the producer a receipt at the 
of his cotton, but the only difference will be that the 
producer who sells to a commercial bnyer will receive a receipt 
for his equalization fee and go his way rejoicing, never to par- 
ticipate 


ALCUICY 


icant 

I ul ~ 
hi col 
present 


first sale 


connected with the Federal farm board and receive his 
receipt, and the agency will hold the cotton off the market to 
be fed back into the market in an orderly way and at such 
time as it will demand a fair price. When they have closed 
the operation of this period in cotton, let it be six months or 
two yeurs from the date of the commencing of the operation, 
the producer selling through this ageney will then participate 
in the proiits made by the agency in the operation to the ex- 
tent of the number of bales sold to the agency. 


sell through this agency. but it will be a splendid inducement 
when he goes to market his cotton to know that he can receive 
just 
he ready to sell he could receive from the 
buyer, and in seliing through the agency be able to participate 
in a profit 
buying at or below the cost of production, selling in an orderly 
manner, and thereby bringing about a higher price. There is 
not a man on the floor of this House who will tell me now that 
he not in favor of cooperative marketing. The Secretary 


‘ 
as 


is us 


is 


of Agriculture—in fact, every department of the Government—- | 


believes that cooperative marketing would solye the problem, 
as far as cotton is concerned, if they could secure a member- 
ship of even 75 per cent of the farmers. It is a known fact 
that the Government, as well as a large number of farmers, 


has tried in the past few years to build up cooperative market- | 


ing in this country, with very little success except in one or 
two instances. The trouble has been that with a small number 
of producers in the association and with a tremendous overhead 
the fellow on the outside receiving just as much benefit as the 
fellow on the inside, and in many instances because of receiving 
this benefit on the outside those producers would proceed to 
increase acreage and production. Therefore, cooperative mar- 
keting is practically broken down in this country. 

Ever since I have been a Member of Congress the only 
scheme offered to the farmer is a loan scheme. My good 
friends Mr. TINCHER and Mr. Fort will tell you that to remedy 
the situation to-day we must lend the cooperative association 





in any profits thereafter; or he can sell through the | 


ee | 





| mortgage indebtedness. 
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money to hold the cotton off of the market. I want to tell 
you, my friends, that the farmers to-day have borrowed more 
money than they will ever be able to pay back. We had the 
opportunity in the last Congress to pass a farm relief bill, a 
much better bill than we have even at this time, in some re- 
spects, but many Members from the South voted against this 
legislation, believing, no doubt, that cotton would remain at 
20 or 22 cents a pound, but it did not. In the meantime, the 
people of the South were blessed with good seasons and they 
did not have the boll weevil, and, therefore, produced an 
18,000,000 bale cotton crop, the largest in the history of the 
production of cotton. But, while they were blessed with this 
large crop, it has proved to be a curse to the fellow who 
produced it. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], and my good 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], and others, who stood here 
last year and said that the bill was economically unsound and 
unconstitutional, not even trying to do anything to amend the 
bill to make it workable, sound, and within the Constitution, 
were the very first ones when cotton prices commenced to go 
down last fall, to wire the President of the United States and 
even came to Washington and said to the President: 


For God's sake, Mr. President, call an extra session of Congress, 
or give us a loan fund for our producers, as our people are going into 
bankruptcy because of this large cotton crop and the present price. 


The statement as to our people going into bankruptcy is 
absolutely true, Mr. Chairman. Every month I receive my 
home-county paper, and page after page is filled with adver- 
tisements of the sale of land, either to satisfy tax claims or 
I call your attention to one particular 
sale last Monday in my county—that of the home of an 
old couple of at least 75 years, sold at public outery, not 
through any fault of their own, but because of the conditions 
existing to-day, brought about by special legislation for special 
interests, and because we have not the machinery, the money, 
and the backing of the Government to take care of the situa- 
tion that they have to face in the South to-day. 

I remember as a boy I used to visit this home. They had a 
splendid home and a splendid farm and seemed to be happy. 
This farm was deeded to these people some 50 years ago and 
they have passed through all of the trying panics of 1856 


|} and 1907, and the boll-weevil period and to-day, in their old 


age, because of having to buy everything in a highly protected 


| market and having to sell everything that they produce on 


the farm on a world’s market, they are turned out in the 
cold, homeless and helpless. I say to you, my friends, that 
you, the representatives of the people of this great Republic, 


| are responsible for the agricultural condition of this country 


to-day. Ninety per cent of the Members of this Congress are 
lawyers; some of the best to be found in the country; men 
of brains; and I want to say to you that, inasmuch as you 
are able to work out great pieces of constructive legislation 
in the interest of banking, the railroad interests, manufactur 


| ing interests, labor interests, and various other groups, that 


Now, this is not | 
going to force any farmer into a cooperative association or to | 


| ganized and crying to-day for help. 
much for his cotton from this ageney on the day that | 
commercial | 


| 





| 
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| even below the cost 


| loan fund,” and the President did it. 
. : . | 
which the agency will certainly have because of 


are economically sound and that come within the Constitu 
tion of the United States, you should be able to join in heartily 
in working out legislation for the interest of thirty millions of 
people scattered in the wilderness of the United States unor- 
[Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], and others, came 
up and said to the President, “Give us a commission and a 
I believe that the Presi- 
dent saw the financial condition of the South as well as the 
political situation. He remembers that the South and the 
West last year came very nearly getting together and passing 
farm-relief legislation, therefore, he immediately appointed a 
commission and this commission joined in with the bankers 
and it was said to the press and the country that we have 
plenty of money and are now ready to make loans to farmers 
on their cotton, so as to take this cotton off the market, 
thereby holding up the price. The President did just exactly 
what I thought he would do. He appointed Mr. Hoover head 
of the Department of Commerce, and Mr. Meyer, who was 
at the head of the War Finance Corporation during the war, 
and Mr. Williams, head of the Federal Land Bank Board. 
Immediately, Mr. Hoover, who represents big business and 
who seems to control and dictate largely the Republican ad- 
ministration, appealed to the manufacturing interests of New 
England and of the South and this appeal was heard in for- 
eign countries, urging the manufacturing interests to buy up 
all the cotton that they could buy at these prices, same be- 
ing below the cost of production, stating that— 


Never again will you have an opportunity to buy cotton so cheap, 
of production. Therefore, you should buy and 
store away enough cotton to last for two or three years, 
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Mr. Forr a few minutes ago told you why the cotton people 


did not come in under the Haugen bill three years ago. Per- 
haps he told you the truth, but he did not tell you all of it. 
\t that time the Haugen bill proposed to handle commodities 
on what was known as a ratio basis. The price of cotton under 
that scheme would have been 19 cents. At that time cotton 
was selling for 22 to 24 cents; therefore, we of the South re- 
fused to come in under any plan. that proposed to fix a mini- 
mum price, which would, undoubtedly, be the maximum price. 
1 believe if we had gone in under that scheme and had stated 
to the world that the right price, or the ratio price, was 19 
cents, that the price of cotton immediately would have gone 
down to this price. The surprising thing to me is to see so 
many Members who seem to oppose this farm relief bill con- 
tinually making statements on the floor of the House which are 
really only a part of the truth or, in some instances, misstate- 
its altogether. Therefore, it seems that they take great 
pleasure in making these statements, thereby trying to justify 
heir position toward the bill. Mr. Forr also proposed to turn 
Members of the South against this bill when he stated, a few 
ioments ago, that the people of Georgia and South Carolina 
re importing into these States millions of dollars worth of 
corn, flour, dairy products, and a great many farm products and 
therefore we would have to pay increased prices for these imports, 
I will say to my friends from the South that it is absolutely 
a shame upon the people of Georgia and South Carolina, where 
we have the finest climate in the world and a soil that will 
produce practically everything except coffee, that we do not 
vrow these things. I sometimes think if this bill will do what 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] states that it will 
raise the price of these farm commodities that we import 
into these States—perhaps that will be the thing that will 
force our people to cut the acreage of cotton and produce more 
of the real necessities of life. 

I want to say this to my friends on my side of the House: 
Last vear I worked in season and out of season, night and day, 
io help write a satisfactory farm relief bill that would give to 
the West what the people of the West really wanted, and that 
would take care of the troubles of the producers of the South. 
I held many conferences with the western farm leaders and 
with the western members on the Agricultural Committee, and 
finally succeeded in writing into the bill myself $75,000,000 out 
of the Treasury of the United States for two years, without 
interest, for the cotton producers of the South, subject to any 
losses, and we to retain any profits that might be made in the 
operation in connection with cotton. I wrote also into this bill 
amendment deferring the equalization fee on cotton for 
two years, and that it should not be put on even at that time 
unless a majority of the cooperative associations or other farm 
organizations and individual farmers producing cotton asked for 
it, and in the event that the fee should apply after two years, 
not to exceed $2 per bale; and yet many geutlemen on this 
‘ide, representing the South, turned this bill down. I want to 
tell you right now you will never get the chance to vote for or 
against a bill like this again. I thank God that I voted for it 
because of the conditions existing to-day in the South. For the 
lack of this money and machinery our people are in a serious 
condition, and certainly you gentlemen who had an opportunity 
to receive, as it were, on a silver waiter seventy-five million 
without an equalization fee, giving’ the Government a chance 
to demonstrate at the actual expense of the Government this 
new scheme, with the privilege to the farmers of the South to 
take it over if it should succeed or turn it down if it was rot a 
good proposition, should certainly feel very badly about it. 

Now to cotton. Suppose this bill had passed last year 
carrying seventy-five million for cotton, with the equalization 
fee deferred for two years. You remember last fall when the 
Government gave out its first estimate that we would have a 
crop of cotton amounting to about 15,000,000 bales, the price of 
otton was 18 to 20 cents, and everybody was happy and satisfied. 

With this size crop and the world needing at least 15,000,000 
hal why, Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, myself, and others believed 
that no doubt the price would eventually go to 25 cents and 
ve held our cotton off the market. Shortly, however, the Gov- 
crnment came ow with another report showing 16,000,000, bales, 
and later 17,000,000 bales, and finally 18,000,000 bales, and in 
‘ry instance the price of cotton kept going down. What 
vould have happened if we had passed the Haugen bill, as 
stated a few minutes ago, last year? Just as soon as the pro 
ducers, the cooperative association, and the advisory council 
that had to do with cotton saw the situation and realized that 
we had an overproduction of cotton, they would have made 
their appeal to the Federal farm board, asking that they de- 
claire an operating period; and if the bill works just like I 
think it would work, I am sure they would have declared an 
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They would have made connection with the 
corporation thereof, or 
some other agency, and as soon as possible put this mechinery 
into operation. If this machinery works like I believe it would 
work, this agency immediately would have gone out on 
market last fall and commenced buying cotton at the market 
price, in a competitive way, to the mills and commervia!l buyers, 
bidding, buying, and taking off of the market just whatever 
number of bales that it would take to bring about a legitimate 
demand and fair price. I can see at this stage of the game 
that the speculative interests, the interests that to-day largely 
manipulate the marketing of farm products, thereby fixing the 
price, would no doubt go into the market so as to take advan- 
tage of the holding of this cotton, and put the price up for 
speculative purposes. Then this agency would immediately 
feed back into the market this cotton, or so much thereof 
would be required to put the speculator out of business, and 
stabilize the price. Therefore with this surplus on hand, they 
could use it as a stabilizer in connection with prices and have 
a long line of stabilized prices, which would be very satisfa« 
tory to the producer and should be satisfactory to the manu- 
facturers of cotton. 

Now, the opponents of this legislation will tell you that the 
way to stabilize the price of cotton and secure a fair price is 
to lend money to the cooperative association, or farmers, 
that they can withhold sufficient cotton off the market to bring 
around a legitimate demand and fair price. I agree with these 
gentlemen, but it seems impossible to force anybody to accept 
these loans to the extent of taking off of the market a sufficient 
quantity te bring about orderly marketing and a fair price. 
For instance, the President’s commission appointed sometime 
ago offered to the South barrels of money to take care of this 
situation, proposing to lend 9 cents per pound on cotton that 
was selling at that time for 12 cents. Some few farmers who 
are financially able to carry their cotton on this basis will take 
advantage of this scheme. I am carrying my cotton to-day; 
so is my good friend from Georgia, Judge Crisp, and others 
But there are thousands of farmers in the South, white people 
as well as negroes, who have contracted obligations 
their cotton, even before it was planted, perhaps at the rate 
of 15 cents or more per pound, and even at the price of 12 
cents they are unable to meet their obligations, and certain) 
they can not afford to accept a loan of 9 cents, pay interest 
und carrying charges, and neither will the banks and the people 
who hold these obligations allow them to accept this small 
amount, when they, themselves, need so badly the full price 
of this cotton. 

Under our scheme we go into the market in a competitive 
way when the price is too low and pay to these same producers 
the full market price and we hold his cotton, and allow him 
to pay his obligation and we carry his cotton for such time as 
we are able to put it on the market in an orderly way and at 
a fair price, and allow him to participate in the profits thereof. 
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My friends, we have this to contend with in the South. We 
have thousands of negro farmers—some of them owning their 


own land, some contracting, and thousands of them renting and 
farming on their own initiative, and in every instance this type 
of citizen refuses, under any circumstances, withhold 


to his 


Wst as 
fast as he can gather and gin it, even if the price should go to 
the small price of 5 cents a pound. Therefore, while my 
friend, Mr. Crisp. from Georgia, myself, and others, along with 
a small percentage who compose the cooperative marketing 
association, are trying to hold the market up with our coften, 
they are daily dumping their cotton on the market and forcing 
the price down. We can easily take care of this situation und 
the Haugen bill. 


good 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee Mr. Chairman. will the gen 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Suppose enough of us had, 
at the former session, yielded to the blandishments of the 
| $75,000,000 revolving fund proposition and had passed the bill 
then pending; this fall how much of that 18,000,000-bale crop 


would have been taken off of the market? That $75,000,000 
was for two years. 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to my good friend from Tennessee 
i that the $75.000.000 for cotton would have at once becom: 


| through the 
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available, and with the $75,000,000 placed in cotton at the low 
prices this fall, pledging the cotton bought with the $75,000,000 
Intermediate Credit Bank, or otherwise, on a b 
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of 75 to 85 per cent of its actual value, we could have taken 
off of the market from three to four million bales of cotton 


I tried very hard when we had the bill up last year to explain 
that to the Members, but it seemed that they could not under- 
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stand that scheme of financing and could only see the purchase 
of the number of bales that could be purchased with the 
$75,000,000. I would like to say to my friend, and to the 
Members of the House, that if we had this board, and this 
machinery, and this money, with the backing of the greatest 
government on the face of the earth, we would not have to 
buy 3,000,000, not even 2,000,000 bales of cotton to put the 
price up to a fair and just one. I believe, my friends, the 
passing of this kind of a bill just to let the country know that 
this great Government of ours proposes to back a scheme that 
would protect the agricultural interests and see to it that they 


receive a fair return for their labor, would, within itself, bring | 


about a fair price. [Applause] 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The cooperative association 


with much less money attempted to do this work and take off 
the surplus and they have succeeded well, considering the num- 
ber in it and the amount of money. We know this, do we not? 
That this $75,000,000 would have taken off more surplus than 
the little cooperative could have done. 

Mr. FULMER. Yes; under the President’s proposition some 
time ago, they offered us millions, To-day we have millions in 
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many of the banks of the South, and plenty of money in the | 


money centers of this country standing idle. They are delighted | 


to make loans on cotton-warehouse receipts, the best collat- 
eral in the country; but a loan scheme, either by the Gov- 
ernment or individually, will never solve the surplus-cotton 
problem, unless you could so organize the cotton producers that 
the organization can control sufficient quantities of cotton to 
bring about orderly marketing, or, if this is impossible, then 
through the operation of machinery created under this bill, 
whereby we can go into the market and buy, even on a com- 
petitive basis, the surplus or that part of the surplus that 
would bring around a fair price. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The seventy-five million would have enabled 
the board to purchase, if necessary, $3,000,000 worth of cotton, 
would it not? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They did not take advantage 
of the chance to borrow money to buy cotton. 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to my good friend from Tennessee 
that they did not take advantage of the loan scheme suggested 
by the commission appointed by the President, whereby they 
advanced 9 cents on 12-cent cotton and 5 cents on low-grade 
S-cent cotton. But, as stated a few moments ago, with this 
seventy-live million and the privilege of pledging cotton pur- 
chased with this seventy-five million for additional funds, and 
with the privilege of going on the market and paying full prices, 
and with the privilege to these same producers of participating 
in the profits, we ean easily take off of the market a sufficient 
quantity to immediately place the price of cotton on a fair 
basis. I admit that a loan scheme will help the cooperative 
association now struggling, but there will be no inducement 
to increase the membership or the holdings of the association. 
I admit also that a loan scheme at reduced rates of interest 
will he interesting to large and independent farmers who are 
able to take advantage of same and carry their cotton until a 
short crop shall come around and advance the price for the 
benefit of this independent farmer, but it will not help the 
great masses of farmers who are forced to sell their cotton 
and are unable to take advantage, even if they wanted to, of a 
loan scheme. 

To-day, my friends, we have in the South hundreds of banks 
going broke, with thousands of dollars on deposit; money be- 
longing to every type of citizen. In some instances, the sav- 
ings of a lifetime of some poor farmer or some workingman. 
An absolute loss to the stockholders and to the depositors. We 
have supply merchants furnishing supplies and fertilizers to 
farmers. who are unable to borrow money and who have not 
the money to run their farms. In both instances, the banks, 
as well as the supply merchants, have to collect in the fall 
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to pay their obligations either to the Federal reserve bank or | 


to the fertilizer people. Therefore, when prices are low, they 
will not allow the great masses of farmers to hold their cotton 
on a loan scheme, because of the small amount that they are 
able to borrow in comparison with the prices that they can 
get at this time on the market. 
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major farm commodities, each man would go into his line of 
production. 

We have in the South to-day thousands of white people and 
negroes who are sadly in need of clothing and shoes, a condi- 
tion brought about because they are unable to obtain a fair 
price for that which they produce, to enable them to buy that 
which they sadly need. If, under this machinery, we could 
stabilize the price of cotton. and handle the surplus when it 
would occur, so as to maintain a fair price, the people in the 
South, who are now stifling with cotton, would be able to buy 
cotton goods, no doubt to the amount of 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton. No wonder the cotton mills of this country, as well 
as the merchants, are idle to a certain extent, and are not 
making any money to-day because of the condition of the con- 
sumer and producers, who would be able to buy the output 
of the miils and merchandise from the merchants if they could 
receive a fair price for what they produce. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman concerning 
a point I tried to make the other day, and right along the line 
that the gentleman is discussing. If this emergency were de- 
clared by the board, they then would fix the price on cotton, 
would they not? In the emergency you described last year 
they would come to the board and appeal to it to declare an 
operating period, and then they would set the price on cotton. 

Mr. FULMER. Under any of these bills they would in a way 
fix the price. 

Mr. BEGG. I wanted that definitely understood, because 
that is my impression. Now, the minute the price was fixed 
the cotton producers in the South would immediately offer 
their cotton to the board; and would not the board, in self- 
defense, be forced to buy every bit of cotton offered on the 
market? 

Mr. FULMER. No; they would not do that. 

Mr. BEGG. Take your cotton. If you were to store it in 
the face of;that operating period, you would lose the cost of the 
storage. 

Mr. FULMER. Suppose this board would state that at this 
time 15 cents would be a fair price, considering the size of 
the surplus, which really would have lots to do in determining 
the price, so as to move the cotton. Certainly they could not 
put the price too high, so as to retard consumption. This would 
not mean that the board immediately would offer to the pro- 
ducers of cotton 15 cents a pound, while at the same time, per- 
haps, cotton would be selling at 10 or 12 cents. But they would 
go into the market, buying at the market price—say, 10 cents. 
for instance—and continue to buy until cotton would reach this 
fair price of, say, 15 cents. Therefore, rather than sell my 
cotton at 10 cents, the market price, believing that cotton would 
reach the 15 or, perhaps, 18 cents price, I would hold my 
cotton off the market so as to get the higher price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. 

Mr. FULMER. Now, my friends, as I stated a few minutes 
ago, I offered to the representatives of the South last year a 
bill that would not hurt a hair on any man’s head, a bill which 
would take care of the cotton situation, but many of you gen- 
tlemen from the South would not take it. At the proper time 
I am going to offer an amendment, as follows: 


No equalization fee shall be paid in respect of cotton prior to the 
expiration of two years from the date of the approval of this act, 
and the equalization fee in respect of cotton shall not exceed at any 
time the equivalent of $5 a bale. If by reason of unforeseen condi- 
tions a loss is sustained in the disposition of cotton purchased under 
the provisions of this act during the first two years, such loss may 
be assessed against the succeeding operation in connection with cotton. 


I want to talk seriously te my friends on this side, because | 
am anxious to see this legislation pass; and if we are to pass 
it, we are going to need a good many votes over on my side of the 
House. I want to warn my friends from the West that when 
this amendment is offered the opponents of the bill, men like 
Mr. Tincuer, Mr. Fort, and the Representative from the East, 
will vote to retain the equalization fee on cotton, knowing that 


| if they succeed they will have the privilege of voting with the 


Members representing cotton in the final vote to kill the bill. 
We went into this matter thoroughly a year ago, and it is gen- 


| erally understood, or should be, that I am not asking any spe- 


The opponents of the bill will tell you that if you stimulate | 


the price of cotton you will stimulate production and thereby 
have an overproduction. 


This would be true if we would only | 


stimulate one of the major commodities, but if we had this | 
muchinery and the board, so as to take into consideration the 





cial favor or privilege for cotton. In the first place, every manu 
that has made a speech upon the floor of this House, for or 
against the bill, has stated that it would practically be impos- 
sible to make a loss on cotton, buying at or below the cost of 
production, and holding off of the market for the purpose ot 
stabilizing the price. 
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I challenge any Member from the West to deny that it is 
your purpose and the purpose of the bill to make the tariff 
apply on your farm products, Now, if this is true, you have 

day. for instance, on wheat a 42-cent tariff. If you are able 
+o make the tariff apply on wheat 42 cents per bushel, that will 
make the American price 42 cents above the world price, and 
people and the consuming public will have to pay this 42 
eonts. In other words, if you should have to pay an equaliza- 
tion fee of 10 or 15 cents, we, the cotton producers of the South 
and the consuming public, would not only pay your equalization 
fee of 10 or 15 cents, but the difference between the equaliza- 
tion fee and 42 cents, which would be a net profit to wheat 
producers out of the pockets of the consuming public. I know 
hat, and my people will know it. Yet, if you will be fair and 
allow us, who represent the cotton producers, to work out a 
satisfactory bill in the interest of cotton producers, we are 
willing to stand our part of it. 

In the case of cotton, as stated a few minutes ago, the best 
that we can hope to do will be to pool the surplus, hold for 
orderly marketing, and thereby hope to increase the price; but 
in every instance the American price will be the world price. 
No chance in the world to make the tariff apply, and when the 
producers of cotton pay $2 or $5 a bale in the way of an equal- 
ization fee it will come deep down out of the pockets of cotton 
producers and not out of the consuming: public. 

Now, my friends from the West, to show you that my heart 
is in the right place I am going to first offer an amendment to 
defer the equalization fee on all commodities for two years, 
realizing that if this bill works like you believe it will work 
with your farm products, you will have a loss that will come 
out of the Treasury of the United States. I am willing to 
stand this loss by the Treasury of the United States. I believe 
that this great Government owes it to the farmers of this 
country who are in their condition to-day, brought about largely 
by legislation for special interests and otherwise, to take this 
new scheme and go to the country with it and test it out and 
demonstrate whether or not it will work, and if it costs the 
Government a million or two hundred and fifty million and will 
W then you have rendered a great service to agriculture 
and a great service to this country. If you still propose to 
stick by your proposition of retaining your fee, then I ask you 
to do like you did last year—let the cotton people work out 
their own troubles, especially when we show by this amendment 
that if losses oceur on account of any unforeseen reason dur- 
ing these two years, we will be assessed on future operations in 
cotton for these losses. 

1 want to warn my friends from the West that if you are 
going to stick by the enemy and hold the equalization fee on 
cotton and then have the enemy stick by the South and vote 
nzainst the bill proposed, you will not be able to pass this bill 
» you hope to do, 


my 


rk, 


lil 


Mr. ROMJUE and Mr. McDUFFID rose. 
Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 
Mr. ROMJUER. A good many gentlemen have made inquiries 


whether or not the same equalization fee would be made ap- 
plicable to the different grades of a product, and 1 want to 
the gentleman’s attention to the last two lines on page 
i3 and the first two lines on page 14 of the bill, and ask the 
gentleman if he does not believe that under the language of 
those four lines the board is empowered to fix a fee upon 
ifferent classes or different grades of the products under the 
bill, 


Mr. FULMER. 


} 
ii¢ 


call 


I have heard a great many men talk about 
' details with respect to this board. We have never passed 
a plece of constructive legislation ‘in the Congress but what we 
gave to the board managing same certain powers to work out 
T 


these little things. 


further, they will come back to the Congress. My friends, if 


If there is anything necessary to be done | 


we do not do anything else but create this board, if it could be 


sure enough farmer-minded board and one which would do 
quite a lot of research work, as well as looking into the matter 
of freight rates, tariff rates, and into the question of distribu- 
tion and marketing, reporting back to the Congress and recom- 
mending legislation, if needs be, to regulate and adjust these 
matters fairly between the various groups of the people of the 
country, they would be able to do wonderful work. [Applause.] 

Down on my farm I have a white man who produced last 
year 300 bushels of fine sweet potatoes. He is hauling them to 
town and selling them for 75 cents a bushel. His children are 
out of school and are ragged, and yet in New York City they 
are selling sweet potatoes for $8.50 a bushel, and the poor 
people of New York, the consumers up there, can not afford to 
eat potatoes because of the price they have to pay. We are 
stifling with overproduction and yet the world is going hungry 
because of the unfair price the consuming world has to pay in 
comparison with the unfair price which the producer receives, 
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And yet the Congress will sit around and quibble about de- 
tails with respect to working out or trying out something 
which the Government ought to do for agriculture. 

Opponents of this bill claim that the operation under this 
bill will increase prices to the consumer because we propose 
to increase the price to the producer. This is not necessarily 
true. If the board will look into the proper system of distri- 
bution and marketing, we ought to be able to work out a 
system whereby we could easily increase the price te the pro- 
ducer and decrease the price to the consumer. 

I hold here a clipping from a paper edited at Springfield, 
Mass.—the New England Homestead—which reads as follows: 


The ostensible purpose is to force domestic consumers to pay 50 per 
cent more for flour, feed, grain, pork, and cotton, so that after covering 
the loss on surplus producers may net more than otherwise. While 
favoring cooperative marketing by producers, the bureau may authorize 
and aid “other agencies” to trustify these products. Astounding and 
incredible as the above is, yet all this and more is embodied in the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, actually reported out last week in identical form 
to House and Senate by majority vote of their respective Committees 
on Agriculture. Having thus quickly won the first step, its advocates 
claim enough votes in both branches to pass the bill before Congress 
adjourns March 4. In that case they declare that President Coolidge 
will either approve or let it become a law without his signature. 
These facts warrant every person and group in telegraphing or writing 
instantly to both their Senators and to their Representatives at 
Washington most earnest protest against the McNary-Haugen bill. Its 
advocates are so vociferous, highly organized, and well financed that 
they plan to rush the bill through Congress before the mass of pro- 
ducers and consumers wake up sufficiently to prevent. 


Read the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce], made the other day, and see what he has to say about 
the bill. There is one thing I can not understand, and that is 
why you folks from the West let those birds from New Eng- 
land come down here and propose any kind of class legislation 
in the interest of their people, and every one of you fellows 
from the West, like goats going to pasture, march right up 
and stick your fists on the dotted line. And yet, when any of 
you gentlemen come in and say “Let us in on this scheme,” 
they say to you, “ Go back to your farm in the West; continue 
to plow your mule; pay taxes and be satisfied.” [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself three minutes 
more out of the time of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE]. 

One of the troubles with the Congress to-day is that we have 
located right down below the foot of Capitol Hill the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, which is established in the inter- 
est of big business and against anything that might be offered 
for the benefit of agriculture. They have declared against the 
Haugen bill and they have their member chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade from all over the country writing and wir- 
ing Members to vote against the Haugen bill. I have here a 
telegram from the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, read- 
ing as follows: 


The time of the gentleman from South 


The so-called McNary-Haugen bill now under consideration by Con- 
gress would, if enacted into law, injure rather than help the agricul- 
tural interests and would check the present desirable tendency toward 


diversified farming methods. 


Also one from the board of trade of the city of Chicago, as 
follows: 

Dependent as we are on a healthy condition of agriculture, especially 
in the Grain Belt, and anxious as we consequently are to see the posi- 
tion of the farmer on a permanent equality with other lines of indus- 
trial activities, we can not bring ourselves to advocate unsound meas- 
ures of farm relief or measures which we believe will resuli in a worse 


ultimate situation than now prevails. 


I also have several others that I will not insert in the Recorp, 
but in most instances they give you their reason for opposing 
this bill, and in nearly every instance their reasons differ just 
about as much as the reasons given by the opponents of this 
bill here on the floor of.the House. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hammer] received 


| a telegram a few days ago from oue of his cotton mills opposing 


the Haugen bill. Mr. HAMMER immediately wired the mill to 
please state their reason for opposing this legislation and sug- 
gest legislation to help out the serious situation the farmers 
are in to-day. This mill immediately wired: 


to 
reduced 


they 


market 


We oppose the Haugen bill because under the bill 
sell two-thirds of American cotton in the world 


propose 


at 
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prices and one-third of American cotton on the American market at an 


advanced price. 


This is an absurd statement, a ridiculous statement, because 
there is nothing in the bill that would propose that kind of 
proposition, neither could we undertake to handle cotton in this 
way. His remedy for the situation was that if we pass a bill 
to pass one carrying a fund so as to be able to buy up the 
surplus, take it off of the market, and feed it into the market 
in an orderly manner so as to bring about a fair price. Now, 
that is exactly what we propose to do under the Haugen Dill. 
{Applause.] Yet my friend, Mr. Pov, from North Carolina, 
stated the other day that this would force farmers into the 
cooperative association whether they wanted to go into it or 
not, therefore, he could not support the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL, of Louisiana, who opposes the bill, stated just 
the reverse some days ago. That it would tend to tear down 
cooperative marketing because this board would take over 
the function of the cooperative association. Some days ago 
Mr. Yokum, who appeared before our committee at various 
times in the interest of the Aswell-Yokum bill, stated in a 
speech in New York that the McNary-Hanugen bill would plunge 
the country into an era of profiteering the like of which we 
have never experienced since the war, and all at the expense of 
American farm producers and consumers. If Mr. Yokum is 
correct, I will be glad for my people to have the benefit of some 
of the prosperity that he speaks about. 

The Columbia Record, a paper down in my district, stated 
some days ago that the Haugen bill would put from $10 to 
$10.50 tax on the farmers’ cotton, and that we only have three 
cotton men on the board. There is nothing in the Haugen bill 
that states that there will be a tax of $10 or $10.50 on the 
cotton farmer and, while we will have only three cotton men 
on the board, if he wanted to be fair to his readers he should 
have told all of the truth in connection with this statement. 
The bill last year carried a provision that would not allow over 
$2 per bale, and we hope to pass the same amendment this year, 
And while we only have three men on the board, these three 
men will have the power to vote in or vote out an operating 
period on cotton over the other nine members composing the 
board. 

If I had the time I would like to read you a part of a speech 
made by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] last year. 
I am going to insert same in the Recorp, because his statement 
will show that I am absolutely correct in all of my statements 
in connection with the handling of cotton under the Haugen bill. 
The only difference between Mr. Fort and myself is that he 
proposes a loan fund which you can not force any preducer to 
accept, While we propose a fund to actually go into the market 
when we have a surplus and low price and buy sufficient cotton 
and take same off of the market, so as to bring about orderly 
marketing and a fair price: 

PART OF SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN FORT, OF NEW JERSEY, MARCH 25, 1926 


Stabilization of anything depends upon continuity of supply, and con- 
tinuity of supply as applied to agricultural products means definitely 
the adoption of a policy of carry overs from great crop years to lesser 
crop years. It nreans that in a year of a 3,200,000,000-bushel crop of 
corn enough of that corn will be lifted off the market, dried, and proc- 
essed to be available for the the farmer to buy and feed his stock in the 
year of a 2,400,000,000-bushel crop. It means that in the year of a 
900,000,000-bushel crop of wheat enough of that wheat will be lifted of 
the market and carried by somebody to take care of the year when the 
crop falls down to 600,000,000 bushels. 

In the present depressed condition of agriculture he needs Govern- 
ment backing extended through some form of Government agency. 

The best experts we have been able to get before us tell us that 
on either corn or wheat, if you take 100,000,000 bushels off the market 
in any year, off the cash market—remember what I told you about the 
amount of corn that never sells for cash—you would bring that price 
at least up to the point it ought to reach. At the same time the 
presence of that 100,000,000 bushels of carried-over corn will enable 
the pork and cattle farmer of the United States in making out his 
breeding program to assure himself that in the following year, even 
though there be a short crop, there will be a supply available to hold 
the price of corn from becoming so prohibitive as to make it impossible 
for him to purchase it and feed it to his pork or cattle. Now, for 
that purpose I would have this corporation step into the market—not 
to bull the price, not to raise the price unduly, but to fix it at a point 
below which the product ought not to sell, fix it perhaps by the advice 
of its farmer and cooperative stockholders as the minimum price they 
would be willing to take, and then step into the market and protect 
the market against depreciation below that price. Incidentally, with 
such an organization in existence, the bear trader in commodities would 
hesitate to press his position too far. Now, that program ig not specu- 
lation. It is the soundest type of investment policy. 
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The man who buys anything only when it is at a low price, ang 
holds it to sell only when it is at a high price, is an investor not a 
speculator. It is a sound policy, and it is one nofody ever went broke 
following if he had the financial ability to hold on. 

The CuainMAN. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa. I yield the gentleman five minutes, 

Mr. Forr. I would therefore have this corporation subject to con- 
ference with the board prepared not to go in and buy the first year 
if it was a normal crop, but simply to step in in surplus years and 
stop an abnormal decline in price. And then carry it over one year, 
maybe two years; but in American history we have never gone three 
years with big crops in succession, so far as I have found. We haye 
never had three successive excellent years of weather to mature the 
growing crop. 


I think it is high time that the Congress should think se. 
riously about this proposition and that it should think seriously 
about my suggestion of allowing the Government to put up this 
revolving fund and when necessary go into the operation under 
this legislation and demonstrate to the satisfaction of producers 
and the Government that it is a workable scheme and then sell 
same to the producers of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Srnciarr}. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me as this 
debate has progressed that the question before us is whether 
we are going to give the farmers of America a marketing 
agency that will make their cooperation effective. To me it is 
largely a question of cooperation. If we enact this legisla- 
tion, we are going to set up the machinery that will enable 
the farmers to overcome in an effective manner the market 
disadvantages they now meet in the sale of their products. 
You have heard the testimony here in regard to the tobacco 
growers of Kentucky; how their cooperatives failed because 
the purchasers of their product pooled against them and paid 
more than the cooperative society could afford to pay in order 
to break them. That same thing was enacted several years 
ago in North Dakota. We had a strong and efficient equity 
association for the handling of wheat and other grains. The 
chambers of commerce and the large millers boycotted them. 
The firms that did the buying for the consumers and the millers 
were able to defeat the very purpose of the equity organiza- 
tion by means of overbidding and boycotting it. 

Some progress has been made in the past five years in the mat- 
ter of agricultural relief legislation, even though as yet no defi- 
nite concrete action has been taken. Five years ago, when I 
introduced my first farmers’ and consumers’ financing bill, it 
was deemed revolutionary in nature, too advanced in its provi- 
sions, and not at all necessary for the restoration of agriculture 
to a condition of prosperity. At that time the established mar- 
keting agencies were considered eminently sufficient to accom- 
plish the desired result. As a matter of fact, the general 
sentiment was that there was no agricultural problem that 
would not right itself, and that action on the part of Congress 
was uncalled for and wholly unnecessary. 

FARMERS WORSE OFF TO-DAY THAN FIVE YEARS AGO 


Since then the plight of the American farmer has grown 
steadily worse. The deplorable condition of agriculture has 
already had an adverse effect on other industries. Business 
failures and bankruptcies throughout the United States are 
striking evidence of this fact. Over 3,000 bank failures have 
occurred in the past five years, most of them in the best farm- 
ing States of the Union. Thousands of farmers and business 
men have gone broke, and a loss of $30,000,000,000 in farm 
values has ensued. The end of the depression is not yet. 

The Department of Agriculture has but recently announced 
a slump in the value of farm crops in the United States for 
the year 1926 amounting to $1,148,008,000 over the previous 
year. This decline was due principally to lower prices for 
most of the farm products rather than to decreased production, 
although the production in some crops was slightly below that 
of the previous year. A little over one-half of this decline 
was on account of the lower price of ‘cotton. The revised esti- 
mates of the crops of 1925 placed their value at $8,949,321,000. 
The principal crops for 1926, based on the December 1 farm 
prices, were valued at $7,801,313,000. This indicates a contin- 
uation of the losses that farmers have sustained in the last 
five years amounting to over $1,000,000,000 for 1926. It is 
well for us to contrast this decline in the value of farm 
crops with the $280,000,000 melon of the Steel Trust which 
was declared the past year and with the profits of the other 
big tariff-protected industries. Does it not look as if the farmer 
has something to kick about? 

I feel confident that had the Norris-Sinclair bill been enacted 
into law five years ago, as was then proposed, or legislation 
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imilar to the measure we now have before us—the McNary- 
Haugen bill—many of the failures and losses which the Ameri- 
ean farmer has been forced to take would have been averted, 
and the whole country now would be well on the road to finan- 
cial prosperity. 

GOVERNMENT AID IN MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS IMPERATIVE 

It has been clearly demonstrated to the satisfaction of all 
thoughtful investigators that the established marketing agencies 
are not sufficient to meet the needs of agriculture in the exist- 
ing depression. These agencies are not operated for that pur- 
Primarily they are built up with a view to the financial 
profits of their owners. Regard for the welfare of either pro- 
ducer or consumer is a secondary consideration. It is only 
incidental. I am not saying that the work of distributing farm 
products is not well done. On the contrary, I believe it to be 
highly efficient. It is only the cost of distribution of which I 
complain. The American consumer has to pay in costs an 
increase commensurate with the higher efficient service. 

Before the World War, notwithstanding the fact that farmers 
had much to discourage them, and that in many sections of the 
United States they were even then, on the average, fighting a 
gradually losing battle, yet they had definite and reasonably 
fixed charges to meet in the conduct of their business. They 
could establish their work and their investments at that time 
with a definite set of marketing conditions prevailing. The 
World War changed these conditions. Other industries could 
and did quickly adjust themselves to the change, or they were 
assisted in making it by the Government. Agriculture, on the 
other hand, could not readily make the new adjustment, and 
should before this have been given the same aid that was 
extended to other lines of business. This was not done, how- 
ever, and the attempt at legislation now is but a tardy recog- 
nition of the right of the farmer to that equality in marketing 
his products which was his due. 


pose. 


It is often stated in considering the farm problem that it fs | 


of overproduction, and that the farmers ought to get to- 
her and limit the amount of food products which they are 
e to raise each year. Of course, the men who advance that 
argument as a reason why Congress should extend no aid to 
agriculture must know that it is utterly and wholly impossible 


one 


over the country, to get together and in any way effectively 
or control production. The elements and nature have 
much to do with controlling or limiting the amount of crops. 
Those who till the soil have to be guided by their own circum- 
in acres planted. I grant there is much the Govern- 


HID 


stinces 
ment 


guidance to the food growers of the country. It can suggest the 
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Corn: 

lh ane i a instant lil bushels... 3, 743, 000, 000 

Siesta cl Sct ee do... 8, 721, 000, 000 
Rye: 

I iittala cit th MAE) ie 1 52) 2 1k J8 bee do___. 1, 893, 000, 000 

ce eae do___. 1, 419, 990, 000 
Barley 

ee a a a do_... 1, T79, 000, 000 

lS NM St AMIR oa Sal al 5 AB as EE i _——_=-—-80_... 1, 382, WOO, GUO 
Oats : 

TERI iintailinattines ceaentaielgiapiiimesen:caiiadinaiiai is Tiadlica tte latin do... 4, 798, 500, 000 

I ciara aa i a lel th do... 4, 184, 000, 000 
Hogs: 

SO ccs ech bicidbatchteh tet iehi cea deel at ca eet Ah) number__ 259, 000, 000 

OIE iiahidinntitnertbdsintiden td thn olde ie a 221, 000, 000 
Cotton: 

IEE cili-conhal oteretiidprabhedtnatatin abesaintandiinaaceietsdl bales. 26, 259, 000 

PIN Seccileh eects cakbedie bined ehencipabaitehasachenghatirnleblchennatighbdreatd do... 24, 700, 000 

I: 

a a a pounds... 2, 881, 000, 000 

i RLM ee ee Nee do_... 2, 837, 000, 000 
Tobacco: 

TR i ii eS do__.__ 2, 660, 000, 000 

an Ti do___. 3, 100, 000, 000 
Potatoes : 

cecil a teased) iti hdr ab asetaintnal meme bushels__ 4, 719, 000, 000 

EE cece Nintith ttn etd bth Rt i 8 Bet) a do___. 4, 446, 000, 000 


The figures indicate that there has been a gradunl decline in 
the production of agricultural products, quite marked, of course, 
during the years of the World War, but continuing at a lesser 
amount than the immediate pre-war period. It may be doubted 
whether over any considerable period there is likely to be any 
surplus of agricultural production above its needs for the world 
as a whole. It is evident that the agricultural problem is not 
only a national one here in the United States but also that it is 
really an international problem, and one which, to be solved 
properly and permanently, must of necessity contemplate the 
eonsideration of all the world-wide factors that enter into the 
question. I feel, as has been stated by some who are opposed 


| to this legislation, that it is not a permanent solution of the 


farm problem. I believe we should have an international body 
or conference, meeting yearly, in order to study the problem 
from a world standpoint in all of its varying aspects, and that 


| the information thus gained from these studies should be uti- 


can do through a centralized agency to give intelligent | 


upproximate needs for the coming year: it can advise where | 


the best markets may be found; it can assist in giving farmers 
truction which will help them to meet reasonably the esti- 
future demands, This the Department of Agriculture, 
I am glad to know, is attempting to do. Far more, of course, 
might be done than is being done. But. after all, instruction 
rely suggestive and advisory and can not hope to influence 
than slightly the 6,000,000 individual farmers who must 

great work of producing the Nation’s food, 
NO OVERPRODUCTION, AS CLAIMED BY 


mated 


do the 
SOMB 
should like to eall the attention of Members of Congress who 
represent urban communities to the fact that, notwithstanding 
much talk about overproduction of food products—and in 
point of returns to farmers it seems there is foundation for it~ 
re is, as a matter of fact, less production to-day throughout 
vorld of the staples of agriculture than there was in 1913. 
iropean nations, especially since the war, have taken cog- 
of the necessity of developing their agricultural re- 
es so that they will meet the requirements of their popu- 
n and growth. Most of the European countries, having 
iffered quite severely from the depression after the war, are 
making special efforts, and have been making special efforts 
the last few years, to increase their agricultural production and 
diminish their dependence on outside sources like the United 
‘tates for their staples. Despite these efforts, there are indica- 
tions that the total world production of agricultural products 
has not kept up with the increasing population. In fact, there 
has been a slight decline. 


i nce 


ho 


lized in framing our legislation hereafter. To this end I intro- 
duced a bill several years ago providing for an international 


an | conference on agriculture to devise means of meeting the great 
for the farmers of the United States, scattered as they are all | co S § 


problem of supplying the world’s food. The fact that we have 
a reduced agricultural production throughout the world shows 
us that the problem is one which we must solve promptly, for 
it is evident that other Governments are already striving for a 
solution. If we fail to heed the farmers’ difficulties of hich- 
cost production which we have here in this country, it is evident 
that the problem will become an urban one, too. The cities, 
representing the nonfarming industrial groups, will soon have 
to face the dilemma of producing their goods at rising costs by 
reason of the rising prices of scarcer food which will confront 


them. They will have, in addition, the double difficulty of sell- 
ing their manufactured articles at lowered prices to the agri- 
culturai eastomer less able to pay for them. Also, in conse- 


quence, the manufacturer will be foreed to accept lower prices 


| in meeting the sharp competition of the world’s market. 


Therefore, in the consideration of this farm-relief legislation, 
we should not be too much concerned with the question of 
domestic overproduction. This been largely season: ind 
temporary in times past, and, in my opinion, it is much over- 
estimated when applied to the question before us. But even if 


as 


il 


| the present bill, which admittedly will stimulate prices of farm 


With the exception of tobacco, there | 


has been an actual decrease of most important farm products in | 


YN 


rid production between the years 1913 and 1924. In 1913, the 


products, should unduly increase production, that is no excuse 
for the Congress to be inactive, as it has been We have de- 
layed far too long the serious consideration of this great 


national problem for the pust four sessions. 


THE FARMERS’ CONTRIBUTION TO INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
The farm is not only the chief source of our food supply, but 
it also looms large as the primary source of supply for the raw 
materials for our manufacturing centers. Let me quote a few 


facts which strikingly summarize the important relation which 
agriculture bears to the rest of our national economic activities 


ies, 


| These statistics clearly establish the important place ch 
farmers and the farm hold in the national « my: 

1. The farmers of the Nation and thei: milies annually 
consume about $6,000,000,000 worth of the goods of other 
industries. 

2. The American farm supplies the raw materials to indus- 


otal wheat production was 4,087,000,000 bushels: in 1924, it | 


as only 3,472,739,000 bushels. There has been a similar de- 
line in the total world’s production of rye, corn, barley, oats, 
and swine, Even in the production of cotton, of which there is 
so much complaint to-day, there has been a decline from 1913 
in the total world’s supply. 
these crops is as follows: 


tries which give employment to about one-half of the industrial 
workers of the Nation. 


3. Of the total tonnage of freight carried by the railroads 


|} each year, one-fifth comes from the farms. 


The total world’s production in | 


4. 


”. 


Over one-half of our exports are agricultural products. 
One-fifth of the total taxes of the United States are paid 
by agriculture. 
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The farms and farm workers produce one-sixth of the 
total national income. 

7. Of the total value of all of the wealth in the United 
States, one-fifth is agricultural investment. 

S. Our industrial supremacy as a nation depends largely 
upon the basic materials furnished it by agriculture. Should the 
time arrive when we must become dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for the raw materials necessary to our industries, our 
industrial advancement would cease. 

It has been said, and rightly, that as long as the farmers are 
producing a surplus they are not in a position to command 
anything above the world’s price for their products. Inas- 
much as this is a protective-tariff nation, and inasmuch as the 
standard of living in the United States is upon a higher plane 
than that of any other country in the world, due, we believe, 
to the protection afforded by the tariff, it is only fair that 
the same measure of protection be accorded equally to all 
citizens, Investigations have shown that this economic equality 
can not be extended on those commodities or to the people 
raising commodities of which there is a surplus. The sur- 
plus must seek the world’s market for an outlet and, in conse- 
quence, “that price becomes the basis for the sale and dis- 
posal of both the domestic and exported article. The pro- 
pouents of the MceNary-Haugen bill are merely setting up, by 
Government sanction, the machinery that will enable the farm- 
ers to enjoy the same measure of protection that indusiry 
enjoys by reason of the tariff. Of course, no one doubts but 
that this result could be achieved by other means. It is my 
opinion that unless this bill or similar legislation be enacted 
for the proper and equitable protection of farmers, inevitably 
there must be a balance of power representative of the inter- 
ests of agriculture rise up when the tariff schedules come up 
again for consideration. There is no doubt but that the repre- 
sentatives of agriculture from all sections will have to join 
hands to obtain the same equality under the tariff that is 
enjoyed by other productive industries. It is much to be pre- 
ferred that the remedy afforded by the McNary-Haugen bill 
be adopted rather than the alternative of rewriting the tariff 
schedules, 

TARIFF DOES NOT EFFECTIVELY PROTECT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

The extent to which the American farmer must meet foreign 
competition in his home market may be noted by the competi- 
tive items we find in the list of totai agricultural imports each 
year. The fact is, over a series of years our agricultural im- 
ports very closely approximate our agricultural exports. This 
is often lost sight of in the consideration of the farm problem, 
In 1925 our agricultural exports amounted to 47.7 per cent of 
all exports, and our agricultural imports amounted to 47.5 per 
cent of all imports. Of the total of imported agricultural com- 
modities amounting to $1,818,000,000, more than one-half were 
of articles which come in direct competition with or tend to 
displace American farm products. For instance, we imported 
as follows: 








DURRIIIS. .. «. .cncnitee wiiainw asain iliatiiiahiadnaals “$8, 800, 000 
IE aa ca ask sip eo erence nepnins aah bh ncnieenttletisiiaectaalade 7, 252, 000 
ees. TORRID .mncnutenintinmdentetidiiaibedainsiineia smi 9, 000, 000 
Milk and cream 10, 114, 000 
RCO 2c ccc nsdsiebecmnenuntindiskemweleiratbateinied 2, 646, 000 
Cheese ..... een nee eee ne meserasasnenmnnecem 17, 349, 000 
Dtenek TRG qe tna mensiemiguietnaeaiiitienninniiiindiialniiaiie 637, 000 
SEER GN Bie nieccetec and mieten etiimmemadenidiimtes 96, 746, 000 
Leather and leather goods an'enabbinerens cs tlliwenepiel dnttinbdabapeamhengeaieeaindels 36, 266, 000 
Grains —- pncenan toms ts Garey shine escapes ien beeen aitguinme dpiiencitittalivaiissiliininen estate 26, 237, 000 
Fodders AA MUA o-— eras inatinics'saieee sand anceniaehieamenieae a 11, 850, 000 
Vegetables and ve qutenee pre parations einen nsdeiet tntgtiesnnan catieahiedient 36, 244, 000 
I a sv cninsiiben tients tein nts tinilnioaennaegelalana 24, 500, 000 
Pilts cnt ninth wenden iiaiaieidadiiaials 34, 725, 000 
Oil seeds 64, 725, 000 
Vegetable 75, 000, 000 
GSegar, SiUps, GAG WDE. .nncccdsncetannkeeadewe 266, 000, 000 
BOOS 22s or neon nes cnn emanmaainm gm eerienN 11, oe 000 
TOBACCO ....nccn-nense cen ecacawewenseeeneteonanmnnae 83, 881, 000 
Miscellaneous animal products___............. 2... 2, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous vegetable products_..._..-...--- - iene 5, 000, 000 
OPN «.nctnnemichnicnaninsnainsiemninndinien daniadilgmitae 62, 775, 000 
IPT. nevis ett eeignetrepapntnnpiniyl aden nites mimanimnenaagiib actnpnintsits 3, 575, 000 
tier GRIN... scans tnsnieintn elie ieneisiendiiianed dees einai natal 3, 798, 000 
Oe CN nities ass nasi sdeeetne eset wv-alionmatiesesniniersntnactidiann astm idan minliiok 141, 976; 000 


It is undoubtedly true that much, if not all, of this vast 
amount of imports could be successfully produced on our own 
farms. It is only fair to assume that if a high tariff were 
placed against a portion of these products it would shut them 
out and give an increased and better market to the home pro- 
ducer. This factor alone would make a vast difference m the 
value of the domestic products and add materially to the income 
of the farmer. The fact is we are being slowly forced to the 
viewpoint that the farmer needs protection under the tariff if 
the manufacturer is to be protected. Primarily the tariff was 
planned to protect manufacturers. Now, in order to be equitable 
it must be extended to every industry in the land. The ab- 
normal prosperity of some industries has been unquestionably 
brought about at the expense of the farmer, 
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PASS LEGISLATION AND GIVE IT A TRIAL 


In the criticisms of the McNary-Haugen bill there has been a 
tendency to oppose it because of the fear that it might not work 
in some respects or that it might not prove of benefit to certain 
commodities. It seems to me, in the enactment of any great 
constructive piece of legislation, it is not always possible to 
foretell precisely how the legislation will work. The problem 
that Congress must meet is whether there is real need for the 
legislation; whether there is a demand from a large part of 
our population for the relief which the legislation seeks to give. 
No one can foretell accurately how legislation will operate until 
it is tried. It is for us to initiate the legislation and, as we 
gain experience, from time to time perfect it where the need 
is apparent. To my mind this legislation is, of course, only a 
temporary remedy. It will serve as the clearing house in the 
distribution of farm products for all the agencies that may 
engage therein. Eventually I am hopeful that the farmers of 
this country may be organized cooperatively to such an extent 
that they can, if necessary, distribute their own products even 
to the ultimate consumer. This legislation will do more to 
hearten agriculture and encourage cooperatives than all the 
educational work that has been done in the past 10 years. 

I feel that it is the duty of Congress to take this forward 
step and thereby assist the farmers of America to assume their 
rightful place in the economic life of the Nation. Further than 
that, we know the history of the establishment of this great 
Government. It sprang from the hearts of farmers and has 
been supported in every time of trial and trouble by the great 
liberty-loving farmers of our country. The free individuality 
of farm life builds up a citizenship that loves and supports 
democratic institutions. I am firmly convinced that if this 
Government is to continue as a great and independent democ- 
racy, as planned by the founders, there must be a recognition 
of the just rights and demands of agriculture. We can not with 
safety permit a system of European peasantry to gain a foot- 
hold here. I therefore urge the immediate enactment of this 
legislation, not only for the sake of the farmers themselves but 
in the interests of every citizen of the United States. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Hr]. 


THE PROPOSED “ NATIONAL FARM MARKETING ASSOCIATION ACT OF 1927 ”-— 
THE CURTIS-ASWELL-HILL FARM RELIEF BILL, H. R. 17071 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, the 
rule under which the present debate on farm relief is being 
conducted provides for the consideration of the bill, H. R. 15474, 
entitled “A bill to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities.” ‘This bill is known as 
the McNary-Haugen bill, and itself provides in section 18 that 
should it become law, it may be cited as the “ Surplus control 
act.” There are also under consideration as possible substi- 
tutes for the McNary-Haugen bill, H. R. 16809, known as the 
Curtis-Crisp bill, which provides by its section 24 that should 
it become law it may be cited as the “ Farm surplus act of 
1927.” There is also under discussion H. R. 15655, known as 
the Aswell bill, which provides by its section 21 that should 
it became law it may be cited as the “ Federal agricultural ex- 
port corporation act.” There is also H. R. 7392, known as the 
Adkins bill, more or less sponsored by the Grange, which, if 
passed, would be cited as the “Equality farm export act of 
1927. 

For six years the Congress has been discussing and seriously 
considering the question of farm relief. Certain things have 
been done for the assistance of the basic and fundamental 
agricultural necessities of the country through the Department 
of Agriculture and otherwise, but the basic question of farm 
relief still remains unsettled. 

For the past six years I have watched very carefully the 
question of farm relief. Although I represent a city district, 
and not an agricultural district, the question of farm relief 
is just as vital to my constituents as it is to those who repre- 
sent farming districts. In the first session of this Congress 


the question of farm relief was fully discussed, and the House 


voted on the McNary-Haugen bill. At that time the Committee 
on Agriculture had reported with the recommendation that 
they pass, three diametrically opposed methods of attempted 
farm relief. One was the McNary-Haugen bill, another wa: 
the Curtis-Aswell bill, and a third was the Tincher bill. Ali 
three of these bills were discussed, but there was no oppor- 
tunity afforded for those of us who believed that the principle 
of the Curtis-Aswell bill was the best solution of tbe farm 
question to vote in favor of this bill. 

To-day a more or less similar situation exists. There is 
before the House to-day the Curtis-Crisp bill, H. R. 16809, but 








1927 


that differs radically from H. R. 11606, introduced April 26, 
1926, by Mr. Aswell, and from H. R. 15655, the Aswell bill of 
(o-day. The McNary-Haugen bill of to-day provides for a 
revolving fund, to be put up by the Treasury of the United 
States, of $250,000,000. It makes this provision in section 
iGA. The Curtis-Crisp bill in section 20A makes precisely the 
same provision aS the McNary-Haugen bill for a revolving fund 
of $250,000,000 put up’ by the Treasury of the United States. 
The Aswell bill of to-day, in section 15A, provides for a fund 
io be furnished by the Treasury of the United States of 
$250,000,000. This provision is precisely like the revolving- 
fund provision in the McNary-Haugen bill and the Curtis-Crisp 
pill, with the exception that it contains a limitation upon the 
fund. The present Aswell bill provides, in section 7;A— 

there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $250,000,000, 
which shall be administered by the board as a revolving fund— 


And here, in brackets, are the words which differ from the 
other two bills— 


ind expended solely for the payment of subscriptions to the capital 
stock of Federal agricultural export corporations] in accordance with 


the provisions of this act. The Secretary of the Treasury shall de- 
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posit in the revolving fund such amounts within the appropriations | 


therefor, as the board from time to time deems necessary. 


The MecNary-Haugen bill, the Curtis-Crisp bill, and the 
Aswell bill of to-day—all of these provide for the appointment 
by the President of the United States of a board, each member 
of which is to receive a salary of $10,000 a year and to have 
certain enormous powers in the control and disposition of sur- 
plus agricultural products. The Aswell bill of to-day differs 
from each of the other bills in the composition and powers of 
this board. There are a large number of Members of this 
House who earnestly favor farm relief and who desire such 
farm relief passed at once, but who can not possibly vote for 
either the MeNary-Haugen bill, the Curtis-Crisp bill, or the 
Aswell bill of to-day. I therefore yesterday, after listening to 
the very clear statements of Mr. Aswett as to the present 
situation, introduced a bill, H. R. 17071, to place the agri- 
cultural industry on a sound commercial basis, to encourage 
national cooperative marketing of farm products, and for other 
This bill which I introduced yesterday is House 
bill 11606, the Ourtis-Aswell bill introduced by Mr. Aswerr. 
on April 26, 1926, with certain minor changes in dates 
bring it to the present moment. 


purposes, 


553 
eDede 
adopt, repeal, and amend 


powers as are not specifically 
and proper for the conduct of 


of officers and employees, the power to 
regulations, and such other general 
denied by law and as are necessary 
the business of the corporation. Provision is also made in section 2 
that the principal office of the association shall be in the District of 
Columbia. 

Section 3: Under this section the national association 1s authorized 


to provide or approve systems of accounting, to provide crop and 
marketing information, and to advise particularly with respect to 
diversification of crops and overproduction. The association is au 
thorized to determine upon an annual budget in order to pay its 
expenses, to make assessments against commodities marketed by the 


interstate zone organizations, so that the loans and interest provided 
for in section 301 shall be paid to the United States and so that a 
reserve fund may be built up to enable the national to 
remove the necessity of any governmental of 


association 


assistance in the way 


loans. Under subdivision (f) of this section specific authority is given 
to acquire, construct, maintain, and dispose of or acquire rights of 
operation in storage warehouses, facilities for transportation in con 
nection with storage of agricultural commodities, and facilities for 
processing commodities. 

Section 4: In this section a board of seven directors, called the 


national board, is provided for, one of whom is to be designated by 


the President as fiduciary officer of the United States. This director 
| is to continue in office until the loan provided for in section 301 ts 
repaid to the United States, at which time his term of office will 


} Cease. 


to | 


He is paid no salary by the national association, and his ap 
pointment is provided for only because of the loan feature of the bill 
The other six directors are elected by the incorporators (two from each 
of the three organizations named in section 1) and their successors 
are to be elected by the members of the national association at the 
annual meeting provided for in section 7. The section contains provi 
sions for salaries of the elected directors, terms of office, and the 
usual provisions concerning vacancies and the number required to con 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. ‘he of 
elected directors can not exceed 13. 

Section 5: The national association is to be a membership corpora 
tion without capital stock, and section 5 makes provision for the mem 


number 


bers of the association. The incorporators designated in section 1 
are to be the first members, and successors are to be elected, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 203, by the representatives 
| of the interstate zone organizations. Regularly elected members are 
to hold office for three years. 

Section 6: This section deals generally with the manner in which 


I introduced this bill because | 


I wished to vote for it in the last session, and I see no rea- | 


son why to-day it is not just as valuable a bill as it was a few 
months ago. 

The Curtis-Aswell bill now appearing as House bill 17071, 
which I introduced yesterday, was favorably reported as House 
bill 11606 by the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives on April 27, 1926, and the report of the Agri- 
culture Committee is as follows: 

{H. Rept. No. 1004, 69th Cong., 
NATIONAL FARM MARKETING 


Ist sess.] 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Aswett, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the 
following report to accompany House bill 11606: 
The Committee on Agriculture, to which was referred the bill 


(H. R. 11606) known as the Curtis-Aswell bill, embodying the Yoa- 
kum plan, to place the agricultural industry on a sound commercial 
to encourage national cooperative marketing of farm products, 
d for other purposes, having considered the same, report it to the 


basis, 


lfouse of Representatives with the recommendation that the same 
‘ pass 
OUTLINE OF THE BILL By SECTIONS 
TITLE I, THE NATIONAL FARM MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Section 1: This section the purpose of the bill in general 
In order to promote and stimulate the orderly flow of agri- 
commodities in commerce, to remove burdens and restraints 
such and toe provide for the processing, preparing 
market, pooling, storing, and marketing of these agri- 
tural through cooperative marketing associations the 
marketing corporation. The corporation, called the 
marketing association, is referred to throughout the 
“national association.” Twelve individuals are to be 
med by the three leading farm organizations (the Farmers’ Educa 
nal and Cooperative Union of America, the National Grange and 
‘trons of Husbandry, and the American Farm Bureau Federation) 
‘ the incorporators. Incorporation is to be held effected when the 
- individuals so named accept and are specified by the President by 
Executive order. 
Section 2: Section 2 


states 


‘ 
erms. 


ltural 
on commerce, 
handling, 
commodities 
ill creates a 
tional farm 


Dil as the 


} 


confers upon the national association general 


rporate powers, perpetual succession, power to sue and to be sued, | 


corporate 


of 


seal, power to 
necessary property, the power of appointment and 






pose 


riuake contracts, to acquire, hold, and dis- | 
removal | 


the national association is to commence operations after the passage of 
the act. No specific methed has been prescribed, it being considered 
advantageous to allow the association a free hand in its mode of pro 


cedure, the only limitation upon its operations being that in so far as 
practicable existing cooperative associations and other marketing 
agencies which are immediately available should be utilized and com 


modities which are considered as best adapted to national cooperative 
marketing should first be seiected. 

Section 7: This section imposes certain duties upon the members of the 
national association. They are required to convene at the call of 
poard of directors at an appointed place, annually to elect the directors 
of the board, to fix the salaries of the directors, to approve the budget 


the 


of the national association, and to prepare a schedule of commodity 
assessments which when approved by the board of directors may be 
levied by the interstate zone organizations upon their members. Genet 
ally, the members are to act as an advisory group to represent their 


organizations and to supervise the operations of the national board 
Section 8: This section provides for branch offices of the national asso 
ciation, and that the association is to be regarded as an inhabitant and 
resident of the District of Columbia. 
Section 9: This section requires the association to keep books at its 
principal office showing the minutes of the meetings and accounts of 


the association’s business transactions. 

Section 10: This section requires the national association to make 
annual report to Congress in respect of all loans until such | ire 
repaid. 

TITLE If. THB INTERSTATH ZONE COOPERATIVE MARKETIN‘ \ OCTATION 
Section 201: In order to carry out the functions vested in it by the bil 
the national association is anthorized to provide for the organization of 
interstate zone cooperative marketing associations in the several States 
No specific form of organization is prescribed in the bill, so the na 
tional association is authorized to provide the form of organization in 
each State whether by incorporation, contractual agreement, or ot! 

wise 

Section 202: Each interstate zone organization is to select annually a 
board of directors to direct the operations of the organization, and the 
board is to elect annually an individual to represent it at an annual 


convention of the representatives of State associations. The 
duty of the interstate zone organization is to organize local ceoperative 
associations in accordance with the provisions of the Capper-Volstead 
Act, entitied “An act to authorize associations of producers of agricul- 


principal 
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tural products,” approved February 18, 1922. Any local cooperative 


association, already formed and included within the provisions of such 
act, eligible to membership. 

Section 2083: The representatives selected by the interstate zone organi- 
zations, in accordance with section 202, are to convene annually at a 


designated place to elect the members of the national association. Bach 
representative has but one vote, which must be cast in person. 

Section 204: In order to regulate effectively the interstate zone organt- 
zation and local associations the national association is authorized to 
prescribe regulations requiring both local and interstate zone organiza- 
tions to adopt approved systems of accounting, to use the systems of 


reporting and disseminating crop and marketing information provided 
by the national association, to use approved forms of agreement under 
which a local association may be admitted to membership in a State 


association, to use intrastate grading standards and marketing sched- 
ules, not in conflict with law, for the commodities marketed through 
the interstate zone organization, so as to avoid market glutting and de- 
structive trade conditions. The payment by the State association of 
the commodity assessments, fixed by the interstate zone organization 
under section 3, is here required by regulation. 

If the national association finds by a vote of two-thirds of its members 
that any interstate zone organization er local association has failed to 
comply with any regulation prescribed under this section, the national 
association will adopt a resolution publishing such finding, and there- 
upon the interstate zone organization association shall be ineligible, for 
a designated period, to obtain any loan provided in section 302, to be 
represented at an annual convention of representatives of interstate 
zone organizations or to obtain the antitrust exemptions of section 303, 
If the violation is that of a local association, the interstate zone 
organization is not to be ineligible if, within 30 days, the interstate 
zone olganization terminates or suspends the local association for a 
designated period of time. 

Section 205: This section provides for operating zones to facilitate mar- 
keting Interstate zone organizations marketing a commodity, within a 
zone designated by the national association, may consolidate their 
marketing operations and may jointly contract with or establish such 
organization as they deem advisable. 

TITLE 111, MISCELLANBOUS PROVISIONS 

Section 301: This section provides for an appropriation by the United 
States of $10,000,000, which is to be set aside as a revolving loan 
fund in the Treasury, available to the national association until Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. Payments from such fund are to be made only upon the 
direction of the director designated by the President upon application 
by the national board. The loans are to bear interest at the rate of 
41, per cent per annum until repaid, and repayment is to be made from 
commodity assessments fixed by the national association. 

Section 502: The loans from such fund are to be made to the national 
association for administration expenses, including expenditures for the 
organization of interstate zone organizations, for expenses incurred by 
it in its organization of local associations. 

Section 3053: The Capper-Volstead Act, approved February 18, 1922, au- 
thorizes producers of certain agricultural products to organize as coop- 
erative associations and provides that these associations may have 
marketing agencies in common. Under section 2 of the act, however, 
these associations are subject to regulation to prevent monopoly in re- 
straint of trade which may unduly enhance the price of a commodity. 
The act is designed to supplant the antitrust laws in so far as agricul- 
ture is concerned by removing these associations from the general ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws, but it places certain restrictions upon 
the asseciations which the Secretary of Agriculture is to enforce. Sec- 
tion 303 brings the national association and the interstate zone organiza- 
tions directly within the purview of the act by designating them market- 
ing agencies, thereby granting them the antitrust law exemptions, but 
makes them subject to the same restrictions as a local association in 
so fur as unreasonable price enhancement is concerned. 

Section 304: This section provides for cooperation with executive de- 
partments in order to effectuate the purposes of the act. Any Gov- 
ernment establishment in the executive branch of the Government, upon 
written request of the national association, is authorized to cooperate 
with such association or with any interstate zone organization to such 
extent as the head of such Government establishment deems compatible 
with the interests of the Government. 

Sections 305 and 306: Section 305 contains the usual separability pro- 
vision in the event of unconstitutionality, and section 306 reserves to 
the Congress the right to alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of 
the act 

Section 307: Section 307 provides the short title of “ National farm 
marketing association act of 1926.” 

H. R. 11606, KNOWN AS THE CURTIS-ASWELL BILL, EMBODYING THE YOAKUM 

PLAN, CREATES A NATIONAL FARM MARKETING ASSOCIATION AND— 
Proposes a permanent marketing Not temporary relief only. 

system 


Proposes a marketing system na Not a sectional marketing system. 
tional in scope— 
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Proposes farmer control and man- Not governmental control of farm 
agement — marketing. 
Proposes that farmers themselves Not to throw selection of officials 
elect their own officers— into political campaigns. 
Proposes continuous service for Not that administrations periodi- 
efficient officers— cally change officials. 
Proposes to control production and Not to encourage overproduction. 
curb surpluses— 
Proposes repayment of loan by Not an equalization fee assessed 
commodity assessments fixed by a Federal board. 
by the farmers— 
Proposes self-made rules and regu- Not to hamper farmers with Fed- 
lations— eral dictation. 
Proposes home rule for the Ameri- Not to create Federal agents or 
can farmer— inspectors. 
Proposes a separate organization Not that one board handle all 
for each farm commodity— commodities. 
Proposes State, zone, and national Not to establish Federal bureaus 
farmer boards— and commissions, 
Proposes farmer representative Not “ pork” or patronage. 
control— 
Proposes a loan of $10,000,000 for Not to place a heavy burden on 
\ organization purposes by the the taxpayers by a subsidy from 
| Government to be repaid with the Federal Treasury. 
interest— 
Proposes to stabilize farm prices Not to establish artificial Federal 
under economic laws— price fixing. 
Proposes to protect the con- Not to allow exorbitant price 
sumers— raising to the consumer. 
Proposes to absorb the unneces- Not to increase the handling costs. 
sary profits of useless middle- 
men— 
Proposes to prevent gambling and Not to continue speculation in 
speculation— domestic markets. 
Proposes to solve the problems of Not to leave domestic products in 
domestic marketing— control of the market monopoly. 
Proposes a plain, simple law—free Not a complex statute, loaded 
from technicalities— down with indefinite terms and 
technical phrases. 
Proposes to establish farmers in Not to put the Government into 
their own business— the farm business. 
Proposes to establish true coop- Not to establish State socialism. 
eration— 
Proposes economic independence— Not to establish paternalism. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Concerning the merits of this bill, which for purposes of 
identification might be called the Curtis-Aswell-Hill bill, I in- 
vite the attention of this committee to the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 6, 1926, page 8836, in which Mr. Aswett fully 
discussed this bill, Concerning this bill, Mr. Aswetr said on 
page SS37: 

I propose to present a substitute for the Haugen bill. My subsii 
tute, embodying the Yoakum plan, is not a political bill, and should 
not be. The Republican leader of the Senate has introduced it in the 
Senate and I in the House. It was reported by the Senate Committee 
unanimously in the last session. 


Here we have a Dill, the Curtis-Aswell-Hill bill, reported 
favorably unanimously both by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and by the House Committee on Agriculture, and thus 
reported favorably only a few months ago. Why is this bill 
| to-day not the best solution of the question of farm relief? 
| Again, on page 8837 of the Recorp for May 6, 1926, Mr. ASWELL 
| says— 
the moment that we agreed to consider this Curtis-Aswell bill in the 
| committee, it was read for amendment, accepted as written, and is 
| the only measure of any consequence that comes out of the Committee 
| on Agriculture with a unanimous favorable report. None of the others 
| did. This bill has been reported by both committees unanimously. 


I have very great respect for the ability of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Aswe.t]. I am seeking, as far as I am 
personally concerned, something for which I can properly vote 
in the way of real farm relief. I can not vote for the unsound 
governmental and uneconomical principles embodied in the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. 

Again, I invite your attention to the remarks of Mr. ASWELL 
on May 6, 1926, in reference to the McNary-Haugen bill, con- 
tained on page 8836 of the Recorp, which are as follows: 


Mr. Asweit, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you 
have heard two speeches on this proposed agricultural legislation, one 
by the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HauGen], who told you in detail that the Tincher bill was of no 
account and meant nothing and would accomplish nothing. Where- 
upon the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] told you in logical 
sequence that the Haugen bill was uneconomic, unsound, and danger- 
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ous. The gentleman left the Haugen bill more prostrate and more of a 
wreck than Voiet, of Wisconsin, left it two years ago. I agree with 
noth of the gentlemen in what they have said about each other’s bill. 
|Laughter.] I have come to present a bill that contains none of the 
pad features presented by the other two. [Applause.] 


(hree years ago for 12 days as a visitor I sat in the British Par- | 


liament. I heard that body, at the request of the Minister of Agri 
culture, without debate and practically by unanimous vote, repeal 
the law guaranteeing the price of agricultural commodities after it had 


peen in force for exactly six months, at a cost of more than $100,- 
000.000 to the treasury. 


| sincerely desire to vote for farm relief. I have worked for 
farm relief ever since I have been a Member of Congress. To 
me, to-day, the Curtis-Aswell bill is just as excellent a solution 
of the question as it was on May 6, 1926. If the opportunity 
ises, | propose to try to obtain a vote upon this bill as a sub- 


titute for the McNary-Haugen bill. 
In reference to the workings of the McNary-Haugen bill, 


hould it pass and be held constitutional, the Baltimore Sun 
made some remarks editorially on Tuesday, February 8, 1927, 
which are very pertinent and which merit consideration by this 
committee. They are as follows: 


Advocates of the McNary-Haugen bill were much incensed when any 
the provisions of the bill were criticized last year. They saw in 
position to the measure either ignorance or some sort of depravity 
ind hostility to the farmer. It is surprising to hear them urging the 
present bill because it has omitted some of the provisions contained in 
former one which was declared to be so perfect. But it is true that 
the changes have improved the bill to the extent that they set up more 
estrictions upon its operation. 

If the measure becomes a law, there is already assurance—provided it 
~ not upset by the courts—that the agencies established by it are going 
to have their hands full. Cotton now has a surplus so heavy as to de- 
mand immediate attention. Another large crop would swamp the re- 
volving fund unless there is some limit put on how much of it shall 

the cotten planter. Winter wheat acreage has been increased 
both 1924 and 1925. Last year’s crop amounted to 840,000,000 
far in excess of this Nation’s consumption. Rice production 
increased, demanding other outlets. Tobacco producers 

re in the same boat, and corn bids fair to offer.the usual troublesome 
problem, 

Without such an offer to take care of surpluses and hold up prices 

the McNary-Haugen bill holds out, favorable conditions will fill the 
bins and the barns of the Nation. With the ddditional allurement fur- 
nished by $250,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, the farmer who has 
modern equipment and can produce at low cost has an invitation and 
an incentive to go the limit. An equalization fee which would give a 
profit to Iowa, with its inflated farm values, not only tempts other 
States to exploit their cheaper land but holds out an irresistible appeal. 
rhey will be on hand with the goods, and it is a safe prediction that we 

all then hear that the only trouble with the McNary-Haugen relief 
plan is that it did pot supply enough money. 


go to 
over 
bushels 


largely 


i am strongly in favor of farm relief legislation. To me, 
however, the MeNary-Haugen bill is impossible, unconstitu- 
tional, governmentally, and economically unsound. I hope the 
House will adopt some such legislation as House bill 17071, 
which, should it pass, may be cited as the “ National farm mar- 
keting association act of 1927.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Strone]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, for six years we have been endeavoring to relieve agri- 
culture from the depressed condition it had reached in 1919, 
i920, and 1921, and have passed over 30 laws in such effort. 

The most important of these was the farmers’ emergency 
tariff act, which stopped the dumping of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of other nations on our markets and which gave a 
monopoly to the American farmer of this Nation’s markets, 
Which are the best in the world, but because of the fact that 
agriculture is not organized to take advantage of such situa- 
ton it has failed to enjoy the prosperity that bas come to other 
industries, 

Then in‘an endeavor to give needed financial relief we re 
habilitated the War Finance Corporation, improved and liberal- 
ized the farm loan system, and created the intermediate credit 
act. And while agricultural prices have been increased gen- 
erally, a fair return to the farmers for their labor and invest- 
ment has not resulted, causing the national agricultural prob- 
lem, for it must be admitted that national prosperity can not 
prevail if agriculture, in which one-third of our population is 
employed, does not prosper, 

Three years ago it was generally agreed that the production 

a necessary surplus of agricultural commodities over and 
above the Nation's needs, the markets for which were con- 


of 
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trolled by speculators, was the cause of agricultural depression, 
and the bill to create a board to market such surplus was pre- 
pared and reported out of the Agricultural Committee of the 
House, but did not receive sufficient votes to pass this body. 

In the first session of this Congress the chief officers of the 
farm organizations of the country, joined with a committee of 
22 appointed by the governors of 11 North Central agricultural! 
States and recommended to Congress a bill creating a board to 
handle such surplus and assessing the cost of its operation back 
against the farmers themselves. Other bills were introduced 
and presented to the Agricultural Committee, with a result that 
three distinct bills were reported by that committee to the 
House, and in the contest between their supporters allegations 
of “ price fixing,” “ Government in business,” and “ subsidies” 
were alleged against the bill indorsed by Chairman Haveen, 
with the result that such legislation was again defeated. 

At the beginning of this session a bill, in which “ price fixing,” 
“the placing of the Government in business,” and ail “ subsi 
dies” were eliminated and the plan of creating a farm board 
with power to agsist in the marketing of what was designated 
basic agricultural products with the power to charge back 
against the industry producing the same all losses and costs in 
such marketing, was introduced by Chairman Haugen of the 
House Agriculture Committee, which has received the favorable 
recommendation of both committees of the House and Senate, 
and such bills are now pending before both Houses. These bills 
are now opposed by those who do not believe in granting legis- 
lative relief to agriculture and those who believe the bills of 
which they are the authors should have preference. 

But the farm organizations of this country are practically 
unanimous in support of the McNary-Haugen bill, and it seems 
to me that those of us who know the depressed condition of 
agriculture and desire to afford relief should unite in giving 
to the farmers of this country the legislation they desire. 

Some of the Members of the House from industrial districts, 
no doubt, hesitate to support this bill because of the fact that 
it is intended to increase the price of agricultural products 
throughout the country; but let me say to them that if pros 
perity can be restored to agriculture so that the 6,500,000 
farmers of the Nation can reasonably depend upon a fair 
return for their labor and investment, that their buying power 
will be increased on an average of at least $1,000 per year, 
which will create $6,500,000,000 of increased business, the great 
majority of which will go to the industrial centers, and the 
American Federation of Labor so well realize this that they 
are willing to pay a small increase in cost of agricultural 
products necessary to bring prosperity to the farmers, which 
will in turn bring increased employment to themselves, and 
have gone on record as favoring the passage of this legislation. 

To create prejudice against this legislation, it has been 
stated in the press and on the floor of Congress that the Presi 
dent is opposed to this legislation and will veto it, but I have 
never been able to find anyone who would say that the Presi- 
dent himself has so stated. I know President Coolidge to be 
in sympathy with the present condition of agriculture and to 
be desirous of having it enjoy the same prosperity that has 
come to other industries. I am, therefore, unwilling to believe 
that this legislation will fail to receive his approval. 

Much criticism has been advanced because under the terms 
of the bill the farmers through their organizations are to be 
allowed to nominate those whom they desire to be appointed 
on the Federal farm board, but when it is taken into con- 
sideration that this board is to provide for the marketing of 
their products and charge the cost of so doing back to them, 
ean it be said that such provision is an unjust or unreasonable 
one? 

Those who are against the bill claim that it will amount 
to nothing and fail to produce the desired results. Why, then, 
are they so bitter? The truth is that the attorneys and econo 
mists and agricultural experts who have been employed b 
representatives of the farm organizations and the Conn 
of Twenty-two advise that this is the bill that will 


the 
tittee 


produce 


the best results for agriculture. 
My father, though a lawyer and business man, was for 26 
years interested in the grain and milling business in [ilinvis 


and Kansas, and from the time I was a small boy until I was 
of age I had an opportunity to study the marketing of agricul- 
tural products, and though also a lawyer and business man, 
I have for years had invested the larger amount of what I 
have been enabled to accumulate in a dairy and stock farm, 
and believe that I have the experience to know the conditions 
that have prevented agricultural prosperity. 

Always just before the harvest, when the reports came out of 
the estimated surplus crops over and above the estimated needs 
of the country, such reports were promptly exploited by the 
speculators and big milling organizations who wanted to depress 
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the market so they might buy the farmers’ crops at the low 
price they thus established. Then, after the farmers had sold 
their crops to settle with their landlords, their bank, or to pay 
their taxes or interest. and such crops had passed into the hands 
of the speculators, big millers’ organizations and exporters, the 
price reacted, and this thing has been going on for years, but if 
this bill is enacted into law, when the speculators, big dealers, 
and exporters begin to use the estimated surplus to bear down the 
price before the harvest, the Federal farm board will announce 
that it has arranged that such surplus will be purchased and 
taken off the market, and the fact that they have $250,000,000 
at hand to carry out their announced program will put every 
speculator and every buyer of the agricultural product on the 
upward side of the market, which will be stabilized at a fair 
price, giving to the farmers a fair return for their labor and 
investment and resulting in prosperity to agriculture, so neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the Nation. 

Let me urge those who realize that if prosperity is to abide 
throughout our Nation it must be enjoyed by all, to not be mis- 
led in this contest, but to give their vote to the support of this 
bill that has been so carefully drawn and so unanimously ap- 
proved by the representatives of agriculture throughout the 
Nation 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
lowa [Mr. Doweg LL]. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, the discussion on this legisla- 
tion has continued for a number of days. This legislation has 
been before Congress for a number of years and has been care- 
fully considered by both branches of the Congress. 

During all of the time this legislation has been under consid- 
eration no one has questioned the claim of the farmers that 
they are not receiving a fair and an equitable price for their 
products. 

No one has questioned the proposition that agriculture is en- 
titled to a better and to a more stable market for its products 
than it has been receiving. 

Prices of agricultural products, it is conceded, have not kept 
pace with the prices of nonagricultural products. Therefore, the 
prices the farmer must pay for the nonagricultural products are 
much greater than the prices he is able to secure for his own 
products. 

The purchasing power of the dollar of the farmer has been 
greatly reduced by reason of the disparity in the prices he is 
able to get for his products and the prices he is compelled to pay 
for the commodities he must buy. 

In other words, he must buy the things he must use in a home 
protected market, and he must sell his products in a market 
fixed by world prices. 

Under these conditions the farmers of the country are un- 
able to carry on their business at the prices they are receiving, 

This condition has existed for a number of years, and the 
time has arrived when Congress should act. 

I shall vote for the MeNary-Haugen bill, and I earnestly 
hope it may pass at this session of Congress, [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in dis- 
cussing the question of farm legislation, I do so after having 
given it a great deal of study and consideration. I was born 
and reared on a farm in Dearborn County, Ind., and know some- 
what of the hardships of the farmer. I know what it means to 
get up at 4 in the morning and work until dark from early 
spring until late in the fall as the farmers do in my part of 
the country. And the worst of it all is without receiving just 
consideration for the efforts they put forth. 

iver since I have been a Member of Congress one of my 
greatest desires has been to help our farmers in some way, so 
that they can be brought up on a par with other industries, 
occupations, and professions, and to see that they are reason- 
ably rewarded for their labor. 

In the past those that have been interested in the cause of 
the farmer have been defcited in this body when bills that 
would have been helpful to agriculture were presented. 

The Agricultural Committee has been considering and in- 
vestigating farm legislation for over four years, and during 
the first and second sessions of this Congress they have had 
some of the best minds of the country before it, and thank 
goodness they are now recommending a bill to this body that 
should have the loyal support of everyone that is interested in 
helping our farmers and placing them in a position to get the 
consideration for their efforts they so justly deserve. 

The bill that the Agricultural Committee has favorably re- 
ported to this body has the indorsement of practically all the 
big farm organizations and best farmers of the country. It is 
true that they do not all agree that this is the best solution to 
this great problem. I, myself, think that permanent relief 
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could have been given to the farmers in a different way and 
that it would have been much better for the farmers in the long 
run, but under this administration, in my opinion, this is the 
best and only way that we can pass legislation that will help 
our farmers, and everyone knows that help they must have 
and that without delay. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when we look out over the 
agricultural sections of this great country of ours and see 
banks by the hundreds closing their doors and farmers by the 
thousands giving up in despair and abandoning their farms, 
something must be done and done without further delay. 

In the campaign last fall we heard much about the great 
prosperity of the land, but those of us who live in the agricul- 
tural sections of this country know that we do not have pros- 
perity, but instead depression all over the agricultural sections, 
and those that have given this great question consideration 
know that depression is spreading all over the land, and without 
something is done to relieve the distressed conditions in the 
agricultural sections, we are facing a very serious condition in 
the very near future. You can not long continue to have pros- 
perity in the industrial sections with our agricultural sections 
depressed as they are to-day. 

During the discussion on this legislation we have often heard 
it referred to as a revolutionary measure and experimental and 
dangerous. It is experimental; that is true; so was the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission act and the law that made it pos- 
sible for us to have the great Federal banking system and every 
other new system of any kind that had for its purpose the 
changing of an established way of doing things. 

In the debate on the agricultural bills that were presented 
at the last session of this Congress the records show that one 
Member stated that there should be an industrial bloe to oppose 
the farmers in their efforts for legislation and that the farmers’ 
problem was a western problem. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel that instead of the busi- 
ness interests of the country organizing to work against the 
farmers, they should by all means organize to help them; in 
fact, the business men of our country can do no greater thing 
for their own future interests than to help solve the agricul- 
tural question. Every business man in America surely realizes 
that agriculture is the foundation on which we all depend. 
When the farmer prospers better business conditions follow, and 
when the farmer is depressed, as he is at the present time, poor 
business conditions are bound to be the result. 

A large corporation manufacturing a class of furniture in 
this country made a general survey of the country to find out 
what it would mean to them if the farming conditions of the 
country could in some way be improved, and after compiling the 
figures of this survey they made the statement that if the 
earning power of every farmer in the country could be increased 
$50 a year they could double their business. If this is true 
with this corporation, it is likewise true of others in other lines 
of business, _ 

The facts are, gentlemen, that it takes a very small difference 
in the income of the farmer to make a big difference in busi- 
ness conditions. If the farmers of the country were able to 
make $1 an acre more each year it would mean an increase of 
$500,000,000 annually to business, and to take $1 an acre off 
their earning power would mean from 20 to 80 per cent more 
failures in business. 

This being true, the question of improving agricultural con- 
ditions should be of mutual interest to our business men and 
laboring men, as well as our farmers, for when the farmer is 
prosperous business will be good and labor will be in greater 
demand. 

For our farmers to be prosperous it is necessary that he 
be able to sell the things he produces on his farm at a profit; 
or, in other words, he must be abie to get more than it costs 
him to produce it. 

Under the bill that has been recommended by the Agriculture 
Committee the Government will insure orderly marketing of 
farm products and stabilize agriculture the same as it has 
industry, labor, finances, and railroads. 

With our present high protective tariff laws and restricted 
immigration laws aiding industry and labor, something must 
be done to stabilize agriculture and insure orderly marketing 
of farm products or our farmers can never expect to forge to 
the front so as to be able to cope with industry and labor. 

Farming does not differ much from industry, and when our 
farmers are given an equal chance they can operate on a 
profitable basis, but they can not expect to do so as long as 
other classes are given legislation that will be helpful to them 
and the farmers left to work out their own problems, 

I realize, as many of you do, that there are many things that 
could be done to help the farmer, such as lowering the present 
tariff law, reducing transportation charges, and many other 
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things; but these are impossible under the present administra- 
tion, so let us all join hands regardless of our political affilia- 
tions ot what part of the country we come from and pass 
ievislation that will put farming on a profitable basis. 

The question is often asked as to how the Haugen bill if 
made a law could help in any way now that the tariff as a 
vardstick has been taken out. My friends, in answer to this 
1 will say that if there was nothing else to the bill outside 
of orderly marketing, farm products would be advanced, be- 
cause, When farm products are marketed in an orderly way 
and not rushed on the market so that the markets are glutted 
at certain seasons of the year, farm prices can not help but 
be more stable. 

Our Government proved what could be done in this respect 
in 1920 when cotton dropped from 34 to 9 cents. You will re- 
call that when this happened the War Finance Corporation sent 
men into the South to instruct the cooperatives to have the 
vrowers bring in their cotton and put it in a warehouse, get a 
warehouse receipt, and the money for the value of their cot- 
ton, cotton began to advance at once; and in 90 days the price 
of cotton had doubled. 

The Brazilian Government passed a law to stabilize the price 
of coffee. At that time they were getting 3% cents per pound, 
and to-day they are getting several times that amount. 

What has been done in the past can be done in the future. 
If other countries can stabilize prices on farm products, so can 
we, if the Congress will pass constructive farm legislation and 
the President will see that this legislation is made a law by 
annexing his signature to it. 

But orderly marketing is not all this bill provides for. In 
addition to orderly marketing it provides definitely for dealing 
with agricultural commodities. It provides for assistance to 
cooperative associations in handling the surplus of any agricul- 
tural commodities, whether they be one of the five basic com- 
modities or not. It provides for loans to help cooperative asso- 
ciations to construct or purchase facilities for storage and 
processing of agricultural commodities, and further provides 
that these loans may be paid off on the installment basis over a 
period of 20 years. 

Under this bill we will have the farm cooperative associations 
all working as one body, and they will be able to secure for the 
producers a bargaining power that will influence the prices at 
which their commodities sell. In other words, they will be able 
to demand a price for their commodities that will give them a 
profit under ordinary conditions and not compel them to sell at 
a loss, as they are compelled to do at the present time. 

My friends, as I have previously stated, this is not the first 
experimental legislation that has been passed. Every piece of 
legislation that has been enacted in the past that changed the 
system of doing things from the old-established system has been 
experimental, and never in the history of the country were the 
conditions that demanded that experimental legislation or any 
other kind of legislation be enacted, such as exists at the pres- 
ent time. 

In all countries outside of the United States, Canada, and 
Australia farming is a peasant occupation, and it is only in 
these three countries that the farmer enjoys the status of inde 
pendence, with full privileges of citizenship, and is on a par 
with those engagtd in other callings; but while our farmers are 
free and independent in the United States at the present time, 
without some legislation is enacted, be it experimental or what- 
ever you care to call it, the time is not far off when our farmers 
will, many of them, be peasants or even worse, and while, as I 
stated in the beginning, this legislation may not make it possible 
to handle the farmers’ problems the best way possible, in the 
opinion of many of the Members present, the bill that has 
been reported out by the committee is the best that we can 
expect to get at this session of Congress, and it is evident that 
we must accept this or nothing. If the Members of Congress 
are really interested in helping the farmers, they will support 
this proposed legislation and do everything they can to see that 
it is passed, so that it can be submitted to the President before 
Congress adjourns. 

In the debate on this bill we often hear “the subsidy” re- 
ferred to. But, gentlemen, this is the bill that does not have a 
subsidy. The representatives from the farm organizations have 
not asked for a subsidy, and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is specifically opposed to a Government subsidy, as they 
do not want the Government to pay the losses incurred from the 
disposition of surpluses. This bill provides that a “revolving 


fund” of $250,000,000 be authorized and that the board make 
loans from the fund to the stabilization fund, and when the 
equalization fees are collected the revolving fund is replenished 


— repayment of the loan made by the Government with inter- 
est. 


By handling it in this way all losses are met by the stabili- 
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zation fund obtained by the assessment and collection of the 
equalization fee upon the unities of the commodities. 

Under the provisions of this bill I think this loan is abso- 
lutely safe, for the commodity pays the cost of disposing of 
its surplus through the equalization fee paid by the commodity 
and placed at such amounts as will provide all necessary funds. 
This is paid in the stabilization fund and is always the aggre- 
gate amount of all equalization fees collected on each com- 
modity. The stabilization fund will be used to pay off the re- 
volving fund, which is at all times drawing 4 per cent interest 
on all money advanced from the Federal Treasury. 

If this fund is properly handled—and we have no reason to 
believe it will not be—there will be no loss to the Government, 
because the revolving fund will be in the hands of a Federai 
farm board of 12 men in addition to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, an ex officio member. These men will be selected, one 
each, from the 12 Federal land-bank districts, and should at 
all times be practical men and men that are at heart in sym- 
pathy with the farmers’ cause. Men of this class will not only 
see that this money is used to promote stability and effective 
protection for agriculture, but will likewise guard the Govern- 
ment against loss. 

The greatest trouble with our farm problem is that there are 
a large number of people who take it upon themselves to 
recommend policies and tell the farmers how te run their busi- 
ness, when the facts are that these so-called advocates are not 
farmers and know nothing about farming. This bill provides 
that the men that have charge of handiing this entire proposi- 
tion be farmers or men who know somewhat of their problems 
and who are interested in their success. 

The agricultural problem is not a local problem but instead 
a national problem, and it must be handled in a national eco- 
nomic way and not as a community or State problem. Under 
this bill it will be handled as a national problem, and results 
can and will be obtained. 

We very often hear this legislation referred to as “farm 
relief.” Personally I do not like to hear that term used, be- 
cause the farmers in this bill are not asking for relief, but 
instead for legislation that will enable them to relieve them- 
selves by putting them in position to get a fair price for the 
commodities they have to sell. 

There are reported to be over 10,000 cooperative organiza- 
tions in the United States. As long as these cooperatives work 
independently of each other they can accomplish very little, 
but when they are all joined together in a national organization 
they can put into practice the fundamental principles of na- 
tional cooperative marketing the same as large producers of 
other industries, and by so doing cut down the tremendous 


| spread between producer and consumer. 


Under the present system of marketing the producer receives 
approximately seven and one-half billion dollars for their crop 
and the consumers pay approximately twenty-two and one-half 
billion dollars, or three times as much as the producer receives, 
With these conditions existing no wonder our farmers are not 
able to pay their taxes and are losing their homes, and the 
surprising thing of it all is that they have stood it as long as 
they have, for had this condition existed with organized |: 
or industry, I doubt very much—yes; I know—that Congress 
would have enacted legislation long before this that would have 
taken care of the demands made by them. 

Those that are opposing the plan proposed under the Haugen 
bill continue to argue that it is not workable. I can frankly say 
that I think it will work. At least it is worth a trial. We 
must do something toward adopting a program of some kind to 
help the farmers, and if it does not work out as we expect it 
will we can amend it after we have had the experience as we 
are continually doing with other programs that have been 
adopted, some of which have not worked out exactly as was 
expected, 

The Federal bank law is a wonderful advancement in the 
handling of business affairs of the country, but this law was 
not perfect when it was passed, and is continually being changed 
some manner. The transportation act was by no means a 
The law creating the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has likewise been amended. As a matter of fact 
there has never been any constructive legislation passed in this 
body but what it has been found necessary to amend it at 
some time, and we can feel assured that this bill, when it be- 
comes a law, will have to be amended, and possibly in many 
ways; but as I stated before the deplorable condition of our 
farmers demands that we adopt a program of some kind that 
will give them the advantages of orderly marketing through 
control of surplus and secure a protected market to the pro- 
ducers of our farm crops. 
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At the present time, according to the table put out by the 
Agriculture Department, the farmer’s dollar is worth only 85 
cents on the dollar, and I will say right here that these figures 
are higher than any figures put out before the campaign of 
1926, and this may be the average for the farmers all over the 
country, but, personally, I think these figures are entirely too 
high tor our Indiana farmers, but even if this figure applied to 
our State, we all know that the value of the farmer’s dollar is 
entirely too low, and the purpose of this bill is to put the 
farmer's dollar on a par with the industrial dollar by stabiliz- 
ing the price of farm commodities so that they can be sold at a 
profit, and thereby putting agriculture on a par with industry. 

Another thing that will help stabilize the farmer’s dollar 
is the fact that this bill, when made a law, will tend to elimi- 
hate the speculators from their gambling operations in grain, 
and by so doing help the farmers to get a better profit and make 
it possible for the consumer to buy at a lower price. This has 
long been an evil that has kept the farmer from getting a fair 
price when it was necessary for him to market his crop, and it 
has proved very expensive to the consumer, as they have had 
to pa? the tremendous profit made by the speculators. 

Gentlemen, as Members of this great body, each and every 
one of us must bear in mind that our farm homes are the forti- 
fications of our social and political stability. The prosperity of 
our agricultural sections and industrial sections should be mu- 
tual, and a way must be found to bring the price of farm 
commodities up to a par with industrial commodities, or other- 
wise it will be necessary to lower the price of industrial 
commodities. 

The time has come when something must be done. Both of 
the great political parties, in their recent platforms, promised 
the farmers that something would be done to relieve the de- 
pressed condition that prevails all over the agricultural sections 
of this country. Our farmers have a right to expect your sup- 
port on this legislation. This is our opportunity to help them, 
Therefore, why not fulfill the promise that has been made by 
voting for this bill, and by so doing not only help our farmers 
to get the consideration they so justly deserve but help industry 
as well, for the farmers’ prosperity means prosperity for all. 

Gentlemen, we can not soft pedal this question longer. Our 
farmers must have consideration in the way of legislation that 
will be helpful to them, otherwise we are all going to suffer 
much worse than we have ever suffered in recent years. 

Those of us who are really interested in the farmers’ cause 
must not be led astray on this question by those that are 
camoutlaging the issue. If the farmer is to be put in position 
where he can get back on his feet it is up to us all to get 
behind this legislation, whether it is exactly what we want or 
not, and put it over, so that not only our farmers will be 
prosperous but industry and labor as well. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the follow- 
ing article read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{From the Paulding (Ohio) Republican of February 8, 1927] 
TIME FOR CONGRESS TO “ SHOOT” 


In Sunday's issue of the Cleveland News appeared a cartoon en- 
titled the “ Problem.” On the limb of a tree sat a bird labeled “ Farm- 
ers’ troubles.” Beside the bird was a fat purse labeled “‘ Consumers’ 
pocketbook.” Below occupying a prominent position was a large man 
labeled “ Congress.” with a double-barrel shotgun under his arm. The 
gun was called “ Price-fixing legislation.”” The idea intended to be 
conveyed by the cartoonist is that Congress can not shoot the farmers’ 
troubles with price fixing without at the same time killing or injuring 
the consumers’ purse. 

If this cartoon expresses the city folks’ attitude toward higher and 
better prices for farm products, we consider it to be a narrow and 
unfair one. There has never been a time in the history of the country 
that laborers in the factories and labor of all kinds—-carpenters, masons, 
plasterers, painters, and all forms of labor in the cities—have received 
such high wages as they are receiving to-day. There has never been a 
time that the business man’s profits have been as bigh in bulk as they 
are to-day in the cities. The farmers as a class are not opposing these 
high wages. But it is the big profits and the high wages paid which 
make the prices of everything the farmer buys out of proportion in 
price to the prices of things he has to sell. The city man, whether he 
is employed in a factory, a store, or whatever his occupation, ought to 
be willing to pay enough more for what he eats—the farmers’ products— 
so that the producer of his food, too, may enjoy some of the prosperity 
that the city citizen enjoys. If the fear that legislation to help the 
farmer secure better prices for his product will increase the price to 
the city consumers is the only thing that stands in the way of its en- 
actment, we say to Congress “ Shoot.” The farmers have beep standing 
for the high cost of manufactured articles, made so by high wages paid, 
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for several years, and it is high time that they be given some additional 
relief. 

Laborers are organized to protect their interests, manufacturers are 
also well organized for the same purpose. It seems that the farmers 
can not organize effectively. There are so many of them and their 
interests are so varied. And in his business he has to contend with 
many things beyond his control—weather, floods, drought, storms, insect 
pests, and other calamitous things. For these reasons we believe ihe 
Government is justified in giving him special aid. So again we say to 
Congress, “ Shoot.” 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, the foregoing editorial 
from the Paulding Republican, just read from the Speaker's 
desk, represents the sentiment of my district, which is an agri- 
cultural district, pure and simple. The editorial reflects the 
sentiment in a Republican county. In this connection I ask 
to have read from the desk a joint resolution of the General 
Assembly of Ohio calling for farm legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to enact proper agricultural 
relief legislation 


Whereas a combination of circumstances prevailing in the United 
States since the close of the great World War has ushered in a period 
of financial loss and depression in agriculture both in the great State 
of Ohio and the Nation at large; and 

Whereas agriculture occupies the position of our one basic industry, 
on which depends the success of all other industries; first, because it 
supplies materials upon which depends the employment of over one- 
half the industrial workers of our land; second, because agriculture 
supplies one-eighth of the tonnage of the railroad system of the United 
States and almost one-half of our foreign exports; and, third, because 
the capital invested in industries of quarries, mines, and manufacturing 
combined ; and 

Whereas the pages of history furnish unmistakable evidence that 
the security and prosperity of any nation is in grave danger when its 
agricultural structure begins to decay: Therefore 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That 
we, the members of the Ohio General Assembly (memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to make an earnest effort to enact such 
legislation at the earliest possible moment as may tend to protect our 
Nation from the effects of further agricultural decline and offer what- 
ever possible aid toward its recovery as may come within its power, 
and request our Ohio delegation to give such legislation their faithful 
support, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, this resolution represents 
the sentiment of 173 members of the House and Senate 
of the State of Ohio, 30 of whom are farmers. At the opening 
of this debate we had some remarks about the attitude of thie 
people of Ohio. Ohio is a peculiar State. It is represented 
largely by cities, The city Members from Ohio, of course, will 
undoubtedly not vote for farm relief to any great extent, but 
the Members who represent the agricultural districts of Ohio 
do not see their way clear to placing themselves in the same 
attitude as the city Members from Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, and Toledo. Rural Ohio is for farm relief, and 
we are very much in favor of it. 

THE NECESSITY FOR AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

Mr. Chairman, the problem of aiding the American farmer 
is one of the greatest questions before this Congress. I am 
glad to say that some progress has been made looking toward 
its solution. ; 

A year ago the House Committee on Agriculture, of which 
I have the honor to be a member, held extended hearings cov- 
ering the period of many weeks and reported to this House the 
Haugen farm relief measure, which was subsequently defeated 
by a close vote. This year the House Committee on Agriculture 
again took up the problem of extending relief for agriculture, 
because it deemed it a matter of paramount importance to the 
entire country to work out an agricultural policy which would 
be sound and workable and which would give the farmers real 
relief. After listening to various proposals the committee by 
a vote of 13 to 8 ordered a favorable report on a revised form 
of the Haugen bill. The burden of responsibility for action to 
place agriculture on a sound economic basis now rests with the 
Members of this Congress. The farmers of the Nation are 
looking to them for favorable action in response to their pleas 
before the adjournment of this session. 

There are few people now who are willing to dispute the 
contention that something must be done to assist agriculture. 
It is now generally admitted that the farmers are not receiv- 
ing their fair share of the national income, and that their eco- 
nomie situation is far below that of all of the other groups it 
this country. Business leaders, labor leaders, representatives 
of industrial groups have all conceded these facts. This in 
itself is indicative of the progress which has been made, be- 
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suse a few years ago and even so recently as a year ago there 
were those who were ready to deny the need for anything being 
done to help the farmers and who advocated letting things 

ne, on the theory that sooner or later the farmer would get 
whatever readjustment he was entitled to. 

While practically all are agreed now as to the unfavorable 
condition of agriculture as compared with other industries, 

ere are some differences of opinion as to the remedy for this 
iiuation. There are still some persons who take the position 

at Congress can do nothing in a legislative way to assist the 

rmers out of their plight, even though the existence of dis- 
g conditions admitted. Congress, however, can not 
ustly reject the farmers’ pleas on this ground. Congress has 
aided other industries in the country by legislative enactment 
in times past; why should Congress refuse the farmers now in 

ieir day of need. I am not one of those who is willing to 

ke the position that because the problem is great we should 
herefore stand helpless. The farmers are entitled to the same 

nsideration from Congress which other groups have already 
had. 

[In a speech which I delivered before this House on May 23, 
i924, I called attention to the many laws enacted by Congress 
or the relief and assistance of other industries. I called atten. 
tion to the aid given to the railroads through the transportation 
act, to the aid given to labor through the immigration law, the 
Ad:umson eight hour law, minimum wage laws, and workmen's 

mpensation and insurance laws, to the aid given to the 
munufacturers and other groups through tariff laws and other 
orms of governmental assistance. The banks have been aided 
hy Federal legislation providing for the Federal reserve system. 
‘he railroads are enabled, through Federal legislation, to oper- 
te With assurance that they will be able to exact from the 
people a reasonable profit after all costs have been met—and 
farmer pays a large share of these profits. Great hydro- 
electric corporations, distributing power over territories cover- 
ing many States, are likewise enabled, through legislation, to 
perate with the assurance that they can expect from the public 

comfortable profit after all costs have been taken care of. If 
can help the railroads, the banks, the manufacturers, great 
porations, and organized labor through legislation, we surely 
should be able to do something for the greatest industry in this 
‘ountry—the business of agriculture. No one is foolish enough 
to contend or expect that Congress can by legislation make 
farmers successful or pri .ide a panacea for all the ills 
agriculture, but Congress can create conditions which will 
remove the disparity between agriculture and other industries 
enuble the farmers to secure through their own efforts their 

fair share of the national income. 

FURTHER INVESTIGATION NOT NEEDED 

here are some who are still urging that further investiga- 
; be conducted concerning the agricultural problem. Such 
posals either reveal a lack of knowledge of what has already 
een done or else occasion suspicion that the real motive back of 
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h proposal is to defeat the demands of the farmers for an | 


quate agricultural program. We have had plenty of investi- 
ms of the agricultural problem; the Agricultural Inquiry 
mission made an exhaustive study of this problem; com- 
ees of Congress have spent months of time gathering testi- 
y and investigating agricultural conditions as well as study- 


¢ various remedies for the solution ef agricultural problems; | 


rious farm organizations have given the matter a great deal 
ttention and detailed study; the National Industrial Con- 
’ Board, representing the industrial interests of the Nation, 
made a complete and exhaustive inquiry into agricultural 
ems; various individuals and Members of Congress have 
given a great deal of time and study to these problems; 
in addition to all these investigations the Department of 
riculture has maintained a large number of agricultural ex 
at work constantly in research and investigation on prac 
uly every phase of farm problems. What we need now more 
n anything else is not investigations into the ills of agricul- 
but action in providing a remedy for these ills. 


4 


Che distribution of the income which results from the pro- | 


‘tion of agricultural products or any other form of wealth 

be very inequitably divided among the various economic 
ips handling this wealth, due to arbitrary laws or due to 
toms which are permitted. Adam Smith, famous English 
ist, recognized this fact. He stated in his work, Prin 
of Political Economy, Book 2, chapter 1, section 1: 


( aT 


and conditions of the of 


haracter of physical truths. 


The laws production wealth partake of 
There is nothing optional or arbi- 
ry In them. Whatever mankind produces must be produced in the 
and under the imposed by the constitution of ex- 
things, and by the inherent properties of their own bodily and 
structure. © ® © [It is not so with the distribution of 
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conditions 
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wealth. That is a matter of human institution solely. The distribu- 
tion of wealth depends upon the laws and customs of society. The 
rules by which it is determined are what the opinions and feelings 
of the ruling portion of the community make them, and are very 
different in different ages and countries and might be still more dif- 
ferent if mankind so chose. 


SURPLUS PROBLEM NOT NEW 


The surplus problem is not a new problem by any means. 
From the days of Joseph and Pharaoh down to the present time 
it has played an important part in agriculture. The existence 
of a surplus of farm crops is a desirable thing for the public 
welfare. The world is always only a short distance away from 
starvation, and it is only through the existence of surpluses 
that we are tided over the emergencies resulting from crop 
failures and food shortage. Furthermore, in the interest of the 
national defense it is extremely important that we maintain 
self-sufficiency in food supplies. This is one of the most im- 
portant lessons to be learned from the recent World War. 
Still further, the maintenance of a surplus of exports of farm 
commodities is beneficial to the country generally because it 
helps to make possible the maintenance of a favorable balance 
of trade. 

Thus the existence of a surplus of agricultural products, 
within reasonable limits, is a desirable state of affairs, but the 
farmers, under the present conditions, are unduly penalized 
for the production of these surpluses. Our present marketing 
system, operating under existing conditions, forces most of 
the farmers to dump their entire year’s production within a 
short time, with the resultant glutting of markets, which de- 
presses the price far below the actual value of the products. 
The middlemen wait until prices are unduly depressed and 
then step in and buy the farmer's product at a low price, store 
it, and allow it to trickle out to the consumers or to the proc- 
essers in just the quantities which will be taken without low- 
ering the price; and everyone who handles the farmers’ product 
reaps a large profit, whereas the farmer who produces it is 
forced frequently to take less than the cost of production. In 
other words, the inability of the majority of the farmers to 
withhold their crop from the market and dispose of it in an 
orderly fashion prevents them from securing the price which 
the normal operation of supply and demand would justify. 

The farmer also suffers as a result of a production of a sur- 
plus because he fails to get the full benefit of the tariff under 
these conditions. In a commodity like wheat, where there is 
wide competition in the markets of the world and when we 
produce more than we can consume at home, the price of that 
which is exported is determined by the world price, which is 
simply the price which it will bring in competition with other 
wheat in the markets of the world. Where there is a large 
exportable surplus the price which is obtained for the exported 
wheat largely determines the price for the wheat which is sold 
in this country, so that the farmers fail to get the added bene- 
fits in price which the tariff would give them if we had no 
wheat to export and kept foreign-grown wheat from coming 
over the tariff wall. Theoretically, the tariff should give the 
farmers for the portion sold in domestic markets a price equal 
to the world price plus the tariff, but the present method of 
handling exportable. surpluses tends to depress the domestic 
price down to the level of the world price. 


We are thus faced with this dilemma; the country generally 


is benefited by the production of agricultural surpluses, but the 
farmer is unduly penalized for producing such surpluses. How 
shall we deal with this problem so as to make it possible to 
provide a reasonable surplus without unduly depressing the 
price to the producers? 
THE ACREAGE PROBLEM INEFFECTUAL 

There are some who advocate the elimination of surpluses 
through control of acreage, Such a plan, however, would be im- 
practicable, ineffective, and dangerous, To obtain reduction of 


acreage there must necessarily be unanimous action on the 
part of all producers or else those who refuse or fail to co- 
operate in such a program reap all the benefits of il he 
expense of those who make the sacrifices Such unanimous 


action is practically impossible under existing conditions with 
the majority of the farmers outside of farm organizations; and 
most farmers would probably resent any attempt by the Gov- 


ernment to compel the individual grower to plant a certain 
number of acres and no more, Furthermore, any wholesale 
plan of limitation of acreage other than purely voluntary 


agreements entered into by the growers would be likely to re- 
sult in injustice, because it wouid be difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine what acreage would be proper for every individual 
grower. 

Even if it were possible and practicable to work out a plan 
by which the acreage,of a certain crop should be restricted to 
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a given amount, there would still be no assurance as to what | whether or not the farmer needed more credit for personal or 


the production would be. 
record in which the total production in this country has in- 
creased greatly above a given amount during one year to be 
followed by as great a reduction in production the following 
year witbout any appreciable change in the amount of acreage. 
Change in weather conditions, ravages of insect pests, and plant 
diseases and greatly varying conditions of growth bring about 
tremendous fluctuations in production, even though the acreage 


should be maintained at the same level, so that it is impossible | prices, or an evening up of advantages, should be the real objective 
to assure satisfactory results from a program which is based | o¢ any measure undertaken for farm relief is the tenor of an over. 


entirely upon the control of acreage. 

There is also the added danger that foreign countvies would 
take advantage of an acreage-reduction program in this country 
by increasing their acreage. 
now with just this possibility. They have been urged to plant 
less cotton in order to enhance the price, and now foreign 
countries are urging their growers to plant more cotton. As a 
remedy for the agricultural problem acreage control alone is a 
dangerous proposition. 

If acreage control is an unsatisfactory remedy, the attempt 
to apply such a remedy under the existing conditions, with the 
farmers largely unorganized, would be doubly impracticable. 
Advocates of this plan, who say this is the only hope for the 
farmers’ salvation, attempt to Support their statements by 


Southern cotton growers are faced | 


There are numerous instances On | 





trying to point out analogies between manufacturing industries | 


and the business of farming. They argue that the manufacturer 
is able to maintain a profitable price by regulating the amount 
of the supply produced and that the farmer should follow a 
Similar method. 
to produce less, but the application to specific individuals is a 
far different matter. 

The individual farmer is in a different situation from that 
of the great manufacturer. The manufacturing industry is 


much more concentrated than that of farming. The total num- | 
, than 12,000 organizations, it is impracticable to expect that 
| these organizations shall be able to deal effectively with the 


ber of manufacturers is smaller; large numbers of them are 
associated together in corporations and through interlinking 
of corporations; and the bulk of the industry is oftentimes con- 


fined to a relatively small area of the country. The business | 


of farming, however, is made up of relatively small units, each 
one operating independently of the other, with the exception 
of the minority, who are associated in cooperative associations. 
With more than 6,000,000 farmers in this country, and more 
than 12,000 cooperative associations which handle only a small 
portion of the total production, the problem of controlling the 
production is obviously far more difficult for agricultural prod- 
ucts than for manufactured products. 

Furthermore, the manufacturer can decrease his production 
for six months or for one month, one week, or for even one 
day. He can entirely curtail his production for a given period, 
or he can limit the output to one-half the capacity of his plant; 
whereas the farmer must decide at the time of planting as to 
the amount which he expects to produce during the entire year, 
and having once planted the crop he must either carry through 
his program of production or else incur a considerable loss in 
labor and investment. Still further, the manufacturer who 
closes down his plant for a given period is able to eliminate 
his labor cost during that period, whereas the individual farmer, 
particularly the one who employs no labor other than himself, 
can not reduce his labor cost if he curtails his production below 
normal capacity. 

This results in a higher cost of production to the farmer than 
to the manufacturer when the volume of production is reduced. 
Furthermore, in a period of depression and overproduction 
there are large numbers of farmers who are forced by economic 
necessity to add to their individual production in order to 
secure a larger number of bushels or a larger number of pounds 
of farm produce with which to meet their obligations. The 
control of acreage as a sole remedy for the surplus problem is 
therefore inadequate in its operation, impracticable of execu- 
tion, and likely to be dangerous in its consequences. 

MONEY LOANING NOT GOOD FOR FARMDBRS 

Another remedy which has been proposed for dealing with 
the surplus problem is to extend more credit to the farmers 
and cooperative associations. While there may be individual 
instances in which farmers and cooperative marketing associa- 
tions may require better credit facilities, this proposal as a 
remedy for the surplus problem is utterly inadequate. What 
the farmer needs is not more facilities for borrowing money, 
but a better price for what he has to sell so that he can pay 
back some of the money that he has already borrowed instead 
of going further into debt. 

The Country Gentleman, one of the leading farm journals 
in this country, sought the opinion of representative farmers 
and farm leaders in all sections of the gountry last fall as to 





Theoretically, it is easy to advise the farmers | 
| beneficial if all farmers were members of such organizations, 
| but we must face conditions as they are and not as we would 





| surplus. 





cooperative use. Two questions were asked: 

First. Does the farmer need more credit for personal or 
cooperative use? 

Second. Will additional credit bring adequate farm relief? 

The results of these inquiries were summarized in an editorial 
published in this journal in the October, 1926, issue, from which 
I quote the following: 


The replies left no doubt about the matter. * * * That better 


wheiming majority of opinions. * * * We have heard clearly and 
unmistakably the response of farmers in all sections of the country to 
any offer of further credits and nothing more. Such a relief plan will 
never do. 


The board of directors of the National Association of Credit 
Men at their annual meeting in Atlantic City last spring issued 


| a Statement, from which I quote the following extract: 


Good planning, good marketing, and the reduction of waste, rather 
than more credit, are necessary. 


In addition to these statements leaders of large farm organi- 
zations have publicly stated during the past year that the para- 
mount need of agriculture to-day is not the extension of more 
credit but the creation of conditions which will make it pos- 
sible for the farmer to secure a better price for his products. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING NEEDS STRENGTHENING 


Another proposed solution for the difficulties of the farmers 
is to leave everything to the cooperatives. This would be very 


like to see them. When over two-thirds of the farmers are not 
members of any cooperative marketing association, and when 
the membership in such associations is split up among more 


surplus problem which demands for its solution concerted and 
coordinated action on the part of all producers. 

There is an important wheel missing in our cooperative mar- 
keting machinery which prevents it from dealing effectively 
with the surplus problem. The missing portion in this ma- 
chinery is the absence of control over the disposition of the 
Under present conditions the cooperatives do not 
dare to attempt to handle and dispose of surpluses, particu- 
larly when the surpluses are large in quantity, because most 
of the farmers are not members of cooperative associations, and 
the membership would be required to bear all the burdens in- 
cident to disposing of this surplus, while the nonmembers would 
share in the benefits in price enhancement without bearing any 
of the burdens. The effect of this would be to drive out from 
membership in the cooperatives those who are already men- 
bers and to prevent nonmembers from joining; in other words, 
if the cooperatives, unaided and under present conditions, un- 
dertook to dispose of surpluses of commodities like wheat, the 
effect would be to destroy cooperative marketing organizations 
Even when they have not attempted to handle and market the 
total surplus of a crop the cooperatives have had to battle for 
their lives, because nonmembers who stay out frequently share 
the same benefits as members and escape the burdens. Farm 
leaders have testified again and again that this has been one 
of the greatest hindrances to the development of cooperative 
marketing. To deal with this situation some means must be 
provided by which the burden of handling and disposing of the 
surplus of a farm commodity will be distributed equitably 
among all of the producers of such commodity and so that all 
producers may share alike in the benefits resulting therefrom. 

Still other proposals have been offered which advocate arbi- 
trary price fixing by the Government and the extension of di- 
rect subsidies out of the Federal Treasury. Such demands, 
however, did not come from the masses of the farmers. Repre- 
sentatives of great farm organizations and cooperative associa- 
tions have repeatedly declared their opposition to arbitrary 
price fixing by the Government, and have stated time and time 
again that they do not want a Government subsidy. What they 
say they want is equality of opportunity, equality of bargain- 
ing power, and economic equality with other groups in this 
country. 

WHY THE CURTIS-CRISP BILL 

The so-called Curtis-Crisp bill has been offered as a compro- 
mise measure ; but it is not in reality a compromise measure but 
an inadequate substitute which fails to give the farmers what 
they want and offers them many things which they do net want. 
It fails to contain the equalization-fee principle indorsed by a 
large number of nationul farm organizations and declared by 


IS NOT WANTED 
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them to be vital to the successful solution of the surplus prob- 
lem. The Government must either be responsible for losses 
under this bill or else the operations must be restricted so 
much, in order to protect the Government from a loss, as to pre- 
yent much benefit being secured through handling the surplus, 
If there should be losses under the operation of this measure, 
the Government would have to pay the bill, whereas in the 
McNary-Haugen bill the Government funds which are advanced 
have, in addition to,the usual security, the added protection of 
the equalization fund collected from the commodity. This pro- 
posal also involves price fixing based on “cost of production 
to efficient producers.” The joint statement of representatives 
of farm organizations condemns this provision by pointing out 
that such a basis for price fixing would starve out the bulk of 
fellow producers of the so-called efficiency producers. Further- 
more, the farmers, through their organizations, have expressed 
themselves very clearly as being opposed to arbitrary price fix- 
ing. These defects, as well as others which are pointed out in 
the report of the Agricultural Committee, serve to brand this 
measure aS an inadequate and undesirable substitute. 
REVISED HAUGEN BILL 


Such are some of the proposals other than the Haugen bill 
which have been advocated. The Committee on Agriculture, 
after considering a large number of proposals and devoting a 
great deal of time to a study of this question, has given its 
approval by decisive vote to the Haugen bill. This measure 
would set up a Federal farm board of 12 members nominated 
by committees which are elected by the farm organizations. 
This board would be required to keep informed of agricultural 
conditions, and particularly concerning the probable existence 
of a surplus of the farm commodities included in the Dill. 
Whenever such a surplus seemed to be imminent the board 
would have authority to enter into contracts with cooperative 
marketing organizations for the handling and disposition of the 
surplus. In order to finance these operations, including the 
payment of any losses that might be incurred in the handling 
of the surplus, the board would also have authority to collect 
a stabilization fee upon each unit of the said commodity. This 
fee would be collected at the point of processing, or upon the 
transportation thereof, or upon sale, whichever is deemed most 
practicable. Further finances are provided for in the form of 
a revolving loan fund of $250,000,000, which can be advanced by 
the board to the cooperatives with whom contracts are made for 
the handling of the surplus. These returns will have the pro- 
tection afforded by the stabilization funds collected from the 
commodities. While the operations of the bill are to begin with 
corn, wheat, rice, swine, and cotton, provision is made whereby 
the board may recommend to Congress the inclusion of other 
commodities, 

in the meantime, definite assistance may be rendered to any 
cooperative in the United States handling any commodity what- 
ever through the special loan fund of $25,000,000 provided for 
in the bill, which can be used by the board to extend loans to the 
cooperatives at a low rate of interest and to amortize the repay- 
ment of such loans over a long period of time. 

BENEFITS TO AGRICULTURE 


Such, in substance, are the principal provisions of the Haugen 
bill. Let us see briefly just what it proposes to do for the 
farmers, If Congress sets up this machinery provided for in the 
bill, it will remove one of the greatest hindrances to the develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing and prove to be a great stimulus 
to the growth of cooperative organizations, because it will dis- 
tribute equitably among all the cost and benefit of handling the 
surplus. One of the chief merits of this bill is that it contem- 
plates using the existing cooperative associations rather than to 
set up an entirely new and independent marketing system. 

By thus developing cooperative marketing of farm products 
and building upon the foundations of cooperative marketing 
which have already been built, the operations of this meas- 
ure would not unnecessarily interfere with or endanger the 
existing economic structure, but would proceed along sound 
lines to secure for the farmers equality of bargaining power 
with other groups. If this measure did nothing else than to 
promote and coordinate cooperative associations so that they 
should be able to dispose of the farm surpluses so as to take the 
benefit of our protective laws, it would be well worth while. 

The Government is not put into business and placed in com- 
petition with the cooperatives, but the Federal farm board 
would serve as a coordinating agency for the cooperatives and 
farm organizations through which effective control and disposi- 
tion of surplus farm crops can be secured. It is not expected 
that the board shall make contracts with a view to handling 
the entire crop, but it will assist the cooperatives in disposing 
of the surplus so as to prevent the undue depression of domestic 
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prices on the bulk of the crop. In other words, this legislation 
will make possible for the farmers themselves, through their 
own cooperative associations, assisted by a sympathetic Federal 
farm board, to deal effectively with one of the most distressing 
preblems with which agriculture has to contend, namely, the 
surplus problem. 

If this measure should be put into operation, the temptation 
for nonmembers to stay out of the cooperatives would be re- 
duced and the incentive to become a member of such an associa- 
tion would be considerably enhanced, because the measure pro- 
vides for the equitable distribution ameng all producers the 
cost and benefit of handling the surplus. 

Another benefit which the farmers wiil receive from this 
legislation is that they will receive the full benefit of the tariff 
on foreign products. Manufacturers can maintain domestic 
prices at a level equal to the world price plus the tariff by 
selling their products abroad at a lower price than those in this 
country. Even though losses are sustained on the exportable 
surplus sold abroad at the lower price, the profits made on 
the bulk of the output which is sold in domestic markets at the 
higher price made possible through the tariff, much more than 
compensate for the losses sustained on the sale of the surplus; 
and the net return is greater as the result of these operations 
than if the exportable surplus were allowed to depress domestic 
prices. Under this legislation the farmers would be able, 
through their cooperative associations, assisted by the Federal 
farm board, to obtain the same benefits from the tariff which 
manufacturing and industrial groups have obtained. 

COTTON ‘ 

What I have just said in reference to the tariff does not 
apply, of course, to cotton. On account of the fact that the 
United States produces the major portion of the world’s supply 
of cotton, the producers in this country would be in a dominant 
position and able to demand a profitable price for their preduct 
were it not for the fact that they are not sufficiently organized 
as to be able to market the bulk of the crop in an orderly 
fashion and regulate the flow of the raw material to market. 
This bill provides the necessary machinery with which to coor- 
dinate the existing cooperative organizations and others that 
may be organized later, and to give them such assistance as will 
enable them to withhold the cotton crop from the market and 
dispose of it in such quantities and at such times as will pre- 
vent undue price depression. 

It is not contemplated, however, that a Government monopoly 
in cotton or any other farm product sball be instituted. There 
are no restrictions on the freedom of either producers or pur- 
chasers. Prices would still have to be determined through 
the operation of supply and demand. The bill does not con- 
template the securing of arbitrary prices through Government 
monopoly such as has,been attempted by other governments; 
and the farmers would still have to compete with foreign com- 
petition. The advantages which this measure would give to 
our farmers would be that it would enable them to secure the 
highest price for their products which market conditions and 
other economic factors would justify ; it would distribute equi- 
tably upon all producers the burden of disposing of surpluses 
and enable the farmers to obtain all the benefits resulting from 
marketing their products in an orderly fashion instead of dump- 
ing the bulk of them on the market within a short time. 

If the farmers can control the surplus problem and regulate 
the flow of their commodities to market, it will not only secure 
for them better prices on the average for their products, but 
it will tend to stabilize the whole industry of agriculture in 
the interest of both the producers and the consumers. 

FOOD PRICES 

Various criticisms have been aimed at the measure, but 
these fail to bear analysis. It is said by the enemies of this 
legislation that it will place an added burden on the consumer 
by raising the price of food products which they have to buy. 
While this may seem plausible, the actual operations of the 
bill would not work out that way in all probability. It is a 
well-known fact that the price of a loaf of bread remains the 
same despite large fluctuations in the price per bushel of wheat. 
This is true to a more or less extent of practically all farm 
products. The effect of this legislation would be to lessen the 
spread between the producers and the consumer, with the 
result that the farmer would get his fair share of profit which 
is now going to various middlemen between him and the con- 
sumer, 

INDORSED BY LABOR 

A representative of the American Federation of Labor, whick 
represents one of the large groups of consumers in this coun- 
try, appeared before the Committee on Agriculture last year in 
support of this legislation, and he denied unequivocally that it 
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would result in increasing the cost of living. I wish to quote 
the following extracts from his statement to the committee: 


i have said in the past that if because of the enactment of any law 
it may be necessary that the workers shall pay more, why even then we 
ure satisfied; but under this bill 1 can not see where we would be called 
upon to pay more. It is only an equalization bill. It is not even as 
far-reaching as the tariff is for manufacturers and industrial producers, 
inusmuch as it does not definitely raise prices. It just holds prices, 
Now, gentlemen, the American Federation of Labor is in favor of this 
bill and asks that it be enacted into law. * * * To me and to the 
American Federation of Labor it appears that this comes as near being 
a solution to the farm problem as anything that has been offered here. 


In other words, organized labor representing a large group of 
consumers in this country is not expecting increased prices as 
result of this legislation, and they are in favor of such a meas- 
ure even though it should result in higher prices, because they 
realize that the maintenance of a prosperous agriculture is 
essential to the well-being of the entire country, including them- 
selves, 

It has also been charged that this measure would stimulate 
excessive overproduction, and thereby defeat the purposes of the 
measure. It is claimed that an increase in the price which the 
farmer receives for his product would cause him to pliant more 
next year, with the result that there would be a tremendous 
overproduction, Thus the opponents of this measure base their 
argument that it will cause overproduction upon the assumption 
that it will increase the price which the farmer will receive. In 
order to raise this objection, therefore, they are admitting that 


claim for it, namely, that it will bring the farmers a better 
price for what they have to sell, and this is exactly what the 
farmer needs. 

Now that they have admitted this result, what about the con- 
clusion which they draw from it, namely, that the increase in 
price will result in an overproduction so great as to depress con- 
siderably the prices during the succeeding year. Such a conclu- 
sion is unwarranted, but for the sake of argument let us assume 
for the moment that this would be true; then what they are say- 
ing in effect is that if we do something to give the farmers a 
better price we are doing something which we ought not to do, 
because it will lead them to produce a larger quantity. But 
what evidence do they offer in support of this conclusion? Are 
we going to deny the farmer a better income merely because we 
fear some purely academic “ bogy ”’? 

As a matter of fact there are many factors which would tend 
to prevent excessive overproduction. It appears doubtful that 
the total production of farm commodities will be very greatly 
increased in the near future even though prices should rise 
materially. This belief is supported by Dr. George F. Warren 
of Cornell University, one of the leading agricultural economists 
of the United States. I quote the following extract from his 
letter to a Congressman, dated May 1, 1926, which was pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 25, 1926: 

it takes a considerable period of time to increase yields per acre and 
a considerable period of time to decrease them * * * the present 
agriculiural depression has been so drastic that the impetus to decrease 
production will undoubtedly occur for sometime even should the con- 
ditions improve. In other words, if conditions for farmers should at 
once be decidedly improved we would still expect production to con- 
tinue to decline for some years * * * by that time we would 
probably need the increased production. For six crop years farming 
has been going through a period of agricultural depression. An immi- 
nent period of shortage of farm products is unavoidable. The longer 
the period of depression the and more the period of 
shortage will be. 

In short I believe that if an improvement should occur in the agri- 
cultural situation at the present time that at first it would merely 
check the rate of decline in agriculture. It would be, I believe, some 
years before any actual increase in total production would occur. 


longer violent 


The opponents of this measure raise the hue and cry that it 
would bring about disastrous overproduction but they overlook 


the fact that the individual farmer often increases his acreage | 


following a period of low prices. He does this because he must 
secure a certain amount of income in order to pay his taxes, 
his fertilizer bills, his living expenses, and other costs; and 
when the prices are so low that he does not receive a sufficient 
amount from his present production to enable him to pay his 
bills he finds it necessary to increase his production per man 
in order to get a larger return per man. This situation is con- 
firmed by Edwin 8. Norse, of the Institute of Economics in his 
book entitled “Agriculture and the European Market” from 


which I quote the following extract: 


The single individual reacts to falling prices by redoubling his effort 
enlarging market supplies and continuing or even aggravating 


thereby 
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the downward tendency of prices. If corn is cheap the farmer with 
rent and taxes and interest to pay foresees the need of more bushels 
with which to pay these bills. 


In addition to this statement which I have quoted from a 
well-known economist, this is a matter of common knowledge 
among those familiar with farming conditions. 

In addition to these factors which will safeguard the farmers 
against overproduction, the McNary-Haugen bill contains sev- 
eral specific provisions which will serve as an added protec- 
tion. One of the greatest arguments in favor of the equaliza- 
tion fee is that it will serve as a check upon excessive over- 
production, because the larger the surplus produced the larger 
necessarily must be the equalization fee collected for handling 
the surplus. Furthermore, the board is authorized to advise 
with the producers as to production, and the various commodity 
advisory councils are empowered to cooperate with the board in 
suggestions to producers as to production. The result will be 
a tendency toward stabilization of production following a sta- 
bilization of prices so that the whole industry within a few 
years would probably reach a stabilized basis wherein produc- 
tion would vary but little beyond the fluctuations due to 
weather and climatie conditions. Under these conditions both 
the producers and the consumers would be able to anticipate 
their probable income and expenses with more degree of cer- 
tainty and would be better able to plan their operations 
accordingly. 

It has been further charged that the equalization fee is un- 
constitutional. This is one of the stock objections which op- 


; : ee | ponents of legislation find convenient to fall back upon when 
the measure will secure precisely the result which its advocates | *e . a 


they can discover nothing else that is seriously objectionable 
in a measure. If Congress had followed the policy of refusing 
to pass bills whenever anyone declared that they were uncon- 
stitutional, we would have been deprived of many important 
and useful measures which Congress has passed and which were 
later upheld by the courts. As a matter of fact, the questions 
as to constitutionality are thoroughly dealt with in a report of 
the committee. I will not take the time of the House at this 
time to give an account of the large amount of evidence which 
has been marshaled in support of the constitutionality not only 
of the equalization fee but of other provisions of the bill, but 
I merely wish to eall attention to the fact that these matters 
are fully dealt with in the committee report. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out that we have 
before us for consideration a measure which has the indorse- 
ment of organized labor, representatives of business associa- 
tions, an increasing number of State legislatures, and a large 
number of farm organizations representing every principal 
section of the United States. There is no other measure which 
has been considered by this Congress which has anything like 
the support which this measure has. There is no reference in 
the measure, whatever, to price fixing or price levels. It does 
not put the Government into buying or selling farm crops on 
its own account. Government funds, which are loaned te the 
cooperatives, are amply safeguarded. The measure uses and 
builds upon the cooperative movement which has already been 
developed rather than setting up a new system. It takes care 
of all commodities by authorizing the board to assist in dispos- 
ing of the surpluses of five of the major farm commodities and 
to assist the producers of other commodities through extending 
amortized loans to cooperatives handling such commodities. It 
is not an attempt at securing unwarranted, artificial, and 
arbitrary prices through a government monopoly, but it pro- 
vides a means by which the producers, through their own 
organizations, assisted by the farm board, can dispose of farm 


| surpluses in such a way as to give the producers the full value 


of their product. In short it is a business proposition which 
will make it possible for the farmers to market their crops in 
an orderly manner so that they will be able to obtain the best 
price which market conditions and other economic factors 
justify and which will give to the farmers equal bargaining 
power and equality of opportunity with other groups. If this 
bill is passed it will stabilize the most important industry in 
this country on a basis of economic equality with other groups. 
I do not believe that Congress should deny these benefits to 
the farmer by refusing or neglecting to pass this legislation. 
I believe it to be the most constructive and most effective 
measure that has been proposed to us, and it is my purpose to 
vote for it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mapses, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole Howse on the state of the Union, reported that that 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15474) 


mar- 


to establish a Federal farm board, to aid in the order|l 
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keting and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
EATH 


OF FORMER REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL W. 


MICHIGAN 


BEAKES, OF 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my painful duty 
to announce to the House the death on the 9th day of the present 
month of my predecessor, Hon, Samuel W. Beakes, who served 
faithfully and well in the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, and Sixty-fifth Congresses. 

Mr. Beakes was a man of ability and integrity, and always 
loyal to his friends. Politically he was a Democrat and held 
many positions of lronor and trust in his home city and county. 

Upon retiring from Congress he entered the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and has made his home in Washington since that time. His 
death will be mourned by his many friends. 

DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS MARION GRIFFITH, 
INDIANA 


OF 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is with feeling of personal 
regret that I announce to the membership of the House the 
death of Hon. Francis Marion Griffith, which, as I am in- 
formed, occurred at his home in Vevay, Ind., on February 8, 
1927, at the age of 77 years. Mr. Griffith was elected to the 
Fifty-fifth Congress to fill out the unexpired term of Hon. Wil- 
liam 8. Holman. He was also elected to the Fifty-sixth, Fifty- 
seventh, and Fifty-eighth Congresses, after which he retired 
from that body and again took up the practice of law. Mr. 
Griffith also served as circuit judge for six years, and from 
that time to the date of his death he had devoted his time ex- 
clusively to his law practice. For many years he was promi- 
nent in political affairs in Indiana and was one of the leaders 
of the State. In addition, he was one of the State’s most es- 
teemed characters whose death will not only be a distinct loss 
to the State of Indiana, but, I am sure, will bring sadness to 
maly who knew him. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolied Bills, an- 
nounced that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled Senate bills of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

S. 4553. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge Co. to censtruct a bridge across the Chesa- 
peake Bay from a point in Baltimore County to a point in 
Kent County, in the State of Maryland; and 

S. 4727. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and SS Street SE., in the District of 
Columbia. 


ENROLLED HOUSE BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 4553. An act authorizing the President to restore Com- 
mander George M. Baum, United States Navy, to a place on 
the list of commanders of the Navy to rank next after Com- 
mander David W. Bagley, United States Navy; 

H. R. 11421. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Alabama for State, park and game preserve 
purposes; and 

H. R. 14242. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works at Quan- 
tico, Va. : 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, February 12, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, February 12, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To provide for the expense of the participation of the United 


States in the work of a preparatory commission to consider 
questions of the reduction and limitation of armaments. 


See |) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

962. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the War Depart- 
ment, amounting in all to $210,000; also drafts of proposed leg- 
islation affecting existing appropriations for the War Depart- 
ment (H. Doe, No. 704); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

963. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the War Depart- 
ment, amounting in all to $2,338,233, for the removal of high 
explosive ammunition from the Raritan ordnance reserve de- 
pot, N. J. (H. Doe. No. 705); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. WINTER: Committee on Mines and Mining. S. 3641. 


An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide relief in 
cases of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as amended ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2041). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 9493. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of Oregon or the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine any suit or suits, actions or 
proceedings which may be instituted or brought by the Klamath 
irrigation district, a public corporation of the Stafe of Oregon, 
or the State of Oregon by intervention or direct suit or suits, 
to set aside that certain contract between the United States 
and the California-Oregon Power Co., dated February 24, 1917, 
together with all contracts or modifications thereof, and to set 
aside or cancel the sale made by the United States Government, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, of the so-called Ankey 
and Keno Canals, and the lands embraced in the rights of way 


thereof, to the said California-Oregon Power Co.; said sale 
having been made in the year 1923; with amendment (Rept. 


No. 2042). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


Mr. LETTS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16288. A 
bill authorizing an appropriation for the survey and investiga- 
tion of the placing of water on the Michaud division and other 
lands in the Fort Hall Indian Reservation; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2044). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

7 on LEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. 


343. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
sae Paine. the examination and registration of architects and to 
gulate the practice of architecture in the District of Colum- 
| bia,” approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes; 
| with amendment (Rept. No. 2045). Referred to the Committee 
| of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 16948. A bill to increase the salaries of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia ; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2046). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1924. 
A bill for the relief of the Uintah and White River Tribes of 
Ute Indians of Utah; with amendment (Rept. No. 2047). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


| H. 
vi 
re 


Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 139. A 
bill to provide for addition of certain land to the Challis 
National Forest; with amendment (Rept. No. 2048). Referred 


to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of ~~ Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. Res. 353. 
A joint resolution for the relief of the consulate ge a at Yoko- 
hama, Japan; without amendment (Rept. No. 2049). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. COLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 354. 
A joint resolution to provide for the payment of an indemnity 
to the Chinese Government for the death of Chang Lin and Tong 
Huan Yah, alleged to have been killed by members of the armed 
forces of the United States; with an amendment (Rept. 2050). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr, PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 355. 
A joint resolution to provide for the payment of an indemnity 
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to the British Government to compensate the dependents of 
Edwin Tucker, a British subject, who was killed by a United 
States Army ambulance in Colon, Panama; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 2051). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 356. 
A joint resolution to provide for payment of the claim of the 
Government of China for compensation of Sun Jui-chin for in- 
juries resulting from an assault on him by a private in the 
United States Marine Corps; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2052). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 16336. <A bill for the relief of Robert F. Neeley and 
Franklin KE. Neeley; with an amendment (Rept. No. 2043). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Naval Affairs 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15942) 
for the relief of Charles W. Buck, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 17083) to grant 
additional leave te Federal employees who are members of the 
American Legion; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17084) to create the Gowanus Stone House 
Battle Memorial Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 17085) .to amend section 300 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 17086) to 
extend medical and hospital relief to retired officers and en- 
listed men of the United States Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 17087) to authorize the 
United States Public Health Service to furnish expert assist- 
ance and advice in respect of water, sewer, and street-surface 
drainage systems; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 17088) to authorize certain 
oflicers of the United States Navy to accept from the Republic 
of Haiti the medal of honor and merit; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R, 17089) relative to the dam 
across the Kansas (Kaw) River at Lawrence, in Douglas 
County. Kans.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 17090) authorizing the 
classification of the Crow Indians of Montana; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 17091) to transfer 
Willacy County in the State of Texas from the Corpus Christi 
division of the southern district of Texas to the Brownsville 
division of such district; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINTER: Resolution (H. Res. 416) providing for 
the consideration of S, 3641, to amend the war minerals relief 
act, approved March 2, 1919; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A Dill (H. R. 17092) for the relief of 
Charles A. Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

$v Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 17098) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lorena Daniels Wample; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 17094) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis L. Scofield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 17095) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Marsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17096) granting a pen- 
sion to Elmyra E. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
STONS. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R, 17097) granting a pension 
to Minnie L. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17098) to 
provide for a preliminary examination and survey of Grays 
Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17099) for the relief of Letitia Spence; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McSWEENEY: A Dill (H. R. 17100) for the relief 
of Jennie Carroll, Mabel H. Lazear, Emily Lawrence Reed, and 
John R. Kissinger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 17101) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 17102) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Davis; to the Committee en Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17103) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Sanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17104) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17105) granting an increase of pension to 
Addie Champion ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17106) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvia A. Hollenbeck ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 17107) granting a pension to 
Margaret Crawford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 17108) giving jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim of the 
Butler Lumber Co, (Inc.) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6495. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Mount 
Vernon, IIL, recommending the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6496. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of voters of Accomac County, 
Va., urging that steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

6497. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, regarding the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6498. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Alma Bugbee and 45 
other citizens of Morristown, Vt., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation for the relief of Civil War soldiers and widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6499. By Mr. BROWNE: Resolution of the American Legion, 
Department of Wisconsin, urging that the bill for the retire- 
ment of disabled emergency Army officers be brought up for 
action; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6500. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Mr. J. H. Shutts and 
59 other residents of Dillsboro, Ind., urging passage of legisla- 
tion for the increasing of pensions of Civil War soldiers and 
widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6501. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of W. O. Lean- 
bert and 117 other voters of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage 
of legislation granting increase of pensions to veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6502. Also, petition of the National Council, Traveling Sales- 
men’s Associations, representing 912,000 salesmen of the Nation, 
urging the repeal of the war-time Pudman surcharge; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6503. Also, petition of S. C. Boyson and 49 other voters of 
Alameda, Calif., urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6504. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by about 50 voters 
of Toledo, Ohio, urging that legislation be passed to increase the 
pensions of all Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6505. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition of citizens of Middleport, 
N. Y., urging passage of Civil War pension bill for relief to 
suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

6506. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Iowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6507. By Mr. EATON: Petition of Mrs. Angie T. Bryan, 181 
High Street, Somerville, N. J., and 32 other citizens of Somerset 
County, N. J., urging immediate steps be taken to bring Civil 
War pension bill to a vote and urging support by Members of 
Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6508. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 149 veters 
of Butler and Montgomery Counties, Ohio, praying for the pas- 
sage of a bill to imerease the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6509. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Viola, idaho, 
protesting against enactment of Sunday legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6510. By Mr. FUNK: Petition of citizens of Cabery, IIL, 
urging further relief for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6511. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Clarence O. Case, presi- 
dent New England Flour Co., Boston, Mass., vigorously opposing 
the MeNary-Haugen farm bill as vicious class legislation; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6512. By Mr. GARBBR: Petition of Dolman & Dyer, attor- 
neys, Ardmore, Okla., expressing approval of House bill 8708, 
a bill to reduce the interest rate on railroad indebtedness to 
the United States from 6 per cent to not less than 414 per cent 
and to extend the time of payment of such indebtedness; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6513. Also, petition of the American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, urging enactment of House bill 16545, known as 
the national platinum marking act, 1927; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6514. Also, petition of the National Retail Coal Merchants 
Association, opposing all legislation tending to substitution of 
political control for economic control, the domination of busi- 
ness by politicians, the increase of Federal bureaus and em- 
ployees, or the transfer of State authority to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whether affecting coal or any other commodity; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6515, Also, petition of Drennan & Drennan, Medford, Okla., 
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agers of the National Soldiers’ Home; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

6529. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition signed by P. M. Lovelace, 
of Hewitt, Minn., and others, urging Civil War pension legisla- 
tion ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6530. Also, petition signed by Rev. A. J. Oliver, of Pequot, 
Minn., and others, urging increase of pensions for Civil War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6531. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition from Fred H. Zermuehlen 
and 65 other citizens of Two Rivers, Wis., urging increase in 
pensions for Civil War veterans and for the widows of Civil 
War soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6582. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Millville, Columbia County, Pa., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill increas- 
ing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6533. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Mr. W. R. Gaddie, J. R. 
Hasting, H. W. Sterling, and 38 other residents of Jasper 
County. Mo., urging the passage of legislation for the relief of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6534. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of residents of Deerfield, 
Lenawee County, Mich., asking that certain pension laws be 
enacted for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6535. By Mr. MILLER: Petitions of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
for increases in pensions for Civil War veterans and removal of 
limitation on date of marriage of Civil War widows; to the 


| Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


urging enactment of House bill 8708,,to extend the period of | 


payment of railroad indebtedness for a period not to exceed 30 
years and to reduce the interest rate on this indebtedness from 
6 per cent to not less than 444 per cent; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6516. Also, petition of the United Mine Workers of America, 


protesting against the burdensome uneconomic freight rates on | 


coal from the mines of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6517 
other citizens of Warsaw, Ind., urging the passage of a bill in- 
creasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

#518. By Mr. HOCH: Petition signed by Capt. Wm. Schwartz 
and 115 voters of LeRoy, Kans., urging immediate action taken 


By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Charles D. Robison and 


on bill inereasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows | 


of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
6519 


Also, petition of five citizens of Plymouth, Kans., urg- | 


ing passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions. 

6520. Also, petition of 16 citizens of Wabaunsee, Kans., urg- 
ing passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


6521. Also, petition of 62 citizens of Eureka, Kans., urging | 
passuge of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 


Invelid Pensions. 
& »> 
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Also, petition of 30 citizens of Severy, Kans., urging 


immediate action on pending Civil War pension legislation; to | 


he Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
6523. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of L. S. Dye and 98 other 
euse the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans, 
dows of veterans, and dependents; to the Committee on 
uvalid Pensions. 
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6524. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of citi- | passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 


Zens of the second district of South Dakota, urging immediate 
auction on legislation increasing Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


sidents of Homer, Mich., in favor of pending legislation to | 


6525. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens | 


lcgisiation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


bo26. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition from the citizens 


of Buckley, Wash., praying for enactment of Civil War pension | 


of | 


r'redericktown, Mo., urging Congress to pass legislation for the | 


rr 


‘lief of the needy and suffering Civil War veterans and widows 
ol veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

: 6527. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of citizens of Potter County, 
a.. protesting against the passage of House bills 7179, 7822, 
10125, and 10811; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
6028. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Lieut. H. F. McCorkle 
Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, to the Members of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives, requesting 


their approval and indorsement of Gen. George H. Woods's re- 


tention and reappointment as a member of the Board of Man- 


6536. By Mr. MOONEY: Telegram from Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs, of Cleveland, Ohio, urging favorable consideration 
of legislation to liberalize the immigration laws so as to permit 
the reunion of families; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

6537. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of residents of Brooklyn, 
Jackson County, Mich., asking that certain pension laws be 
enacted for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6538. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
toard of Trade of the city of Chicago opposing the passage of 
the Haugen-MecNary bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6539. Also, petition of National Federation of Federal Km 
ployees, favoring the passage of Senate bill 1077 or similar 
House bill now on the calendar; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

6540. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of citizens of Jackson 
County, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 13450; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6541. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition by the citizens 
of Waverly, Bremer County, Iowa, for the enactment of Civil 
War veterans pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6542. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Hon. C. 
Watson, J. W. Nisbeth, et al., asking 
in behalf of Civil War veterans and 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6543. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of residents 
of the town of Wethersfield, N. Y., urging immediate passage 
of a bill granting increased pension rates to Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6544. By Mr. STOBBS: Petition of residents of Shrewsbury 
and Worcester, Mass., opposing passage of Senate bill 4821, 
the Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6545. Also, petition of residents of Westboro, Mass., 


F. Hale, Dr. T. S. 
passage of legislation 
widows of veterans: to 


urging 
Pensions. 

6546. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Indiana County, Pa., in favor of the Sunday rest bill for the 
District of Columbia (H. R. 10311); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6547. Also, petition of citizens of Du Bois, Pa., urging imme- 
diate action on a bill to increase the rates of pension of Civil 
War veterans and widows veterans; to Committee o1 
Invalid Pensions. 

6548. Also, petition of citizens of Indiana County, Pa., urging 
immediate action on a bill to increase the rates of pension for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6549. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: 
Salina, Kans., urging enactment of 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6550. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Mrs. Mollie Maguire and 31 others, of Walla Walla, Wash., 


oi the 


voters of 


bill; 


Petition of 
Civil War pension 
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urging that the Civil War pension bill now pending be given 
prompt consideration ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6551. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of board of directors 
Creston (lowa) Chamber of Commerce, indorsing the McNary- 
Haugen bill and recommending its passage; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

6552. Also, petition of board of directors Bedford (Iowa) 
Chamber of Commerce, indorsing the MecNary-Haugen farm 
bill and recommending its passage; to the Committee on Agri- 


6553. Also, petition of the board of directors of the Des 
Moines (lowa) Chamber of Commerce, indorsing the Mc-Nary- 
Iiaugen bill and recommending its passage; to the Committee 
op Agriculture. 

6554. Also, petition of citizens of Creston, Union County, 
Iowa, relating to legislation in favor of veterans of the Civil 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
loOns, 

6555. Also, petition of citizens of Clarinda, Page County, 
Iowa, relating to legislation in favor of veterans of the Civil 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
“Otis, 

6556. By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of different citizens of the 
third congressional district of Arkansas, asking for pension 
legislation for veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

6557. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of John W. Grimes and 
others, of Madison County, Ind., favoring the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6558. Also, petition of Omer Sutton and others, of Madison 
County, Ind., favoring the passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6559. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
the eighth district, urging legislation to increase pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6560. By Mr. WATRES: Petition by residents of Carbondale 
and Seranton, Pa., favoring Civil War pension legislation; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6561. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of citizens of Reems Creek 
Township, Buncombe County, N. C., asking increase in Civil 
War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6562. Also, petition of citizens of Cataloochee Township, Hay- 
wood County, N. C., asking increase in Civil War pensions; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6563. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of Sisters- 
ville, W. Va., favoring additional pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6564. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of citizens of Scottdale, West- 
moreland County, Pa., urging the passage of the Lankford Sun- 
day rest bill (H. R. 10311); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Saturpay, February 12, 1927 
The Chaplain, Rev, J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 


prayer; 


Our Father, the God of our fathers in all the experiences of 
our national history, we bless Thee for Thy guidance and for 
every help that has come to us in days of darkness and of 
doubt. But we know that Thou wert the God of the past, and 
as Thou wert thus recognized we would have Thee as the God 
of the present and of the future. 

We bless Thee for the history of one connected in our na- 
tional life, whose name and influence add luster to its history, 
and we pray, our God, that in all the way of life we may recog- 
nize that righteousness exalts a nation. 

Hear us and help us, so that in the midst of life’s problems 
We may realize that the God of the past is now with us and 
reidy to help us in every hour of need. Direct us for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday last when, on re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—-ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 


signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 
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8S. 4727. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenne 
between Good Hope Road and 8 Street SH. in the District of 
Columbia ; and 

S$. 4553. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Chesa- 
peake Bay from a point in Baltimore County to a point in Kent 
County, in the State of Maryland, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Gillett McKellar Schall 
Bingham Glass McLean Sheppard 
Blease Goff McMaster Shipstead 
Borah Gooding MeNary Simmons 
Bratton Gould Mayfield Smith 
Broussard Greene Means Smoot 

Bruce Harreld Neely Stanfield 
Cameron Harris Norris Steck 

Capper Harrison Nye Stephens 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Stewart 
Couzens Tleflin Overman ‘Trammell 
Curtis Howell Pepper Tyson 

Dale Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Fletcher Keyes Ransdell Watson 
Frazier King Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
George La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed for a- few minutes to pay tribute to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Utah will proceed, 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, STATESMAN 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 80 years ago next December, 
Abraham Lincoln took his seat in the lower House of Congress, 
in what is now Statuary Hall in the National Capitol. He was 
elected as a Whig and a follower of Henry Clay. He entered 
the National Legislature at a momentous period. For a decade 
the Nation had been absorbed in industrial pursuits. Business 
and internal development were uppermost. Patriotism slum- 
bered, national impulses seemed dormant. 

A wild passion for war revived the spirit of Buuker Hill and 
New Orleans. The soldier supplanted the accountant; deed 
eclipsed the dollar. Few stepped to discuss the righteousness 
of war, to what end it might lead or its effect on the status 
of slavery. 

Mr. Lincoln did not willingly enter into this military atmos- 
phere. Albeit a patriot and as a Congressman elect, admon 
ishing those who hastened to the front to “stand by the flag 
till peace came with honor,” nevertheless he was one of thou 
sands of sober, thoughtful, yet loyal, citizens, who looked far 
beyond a war of annexation to the addition of another slive 
State. Mr, Lincoln’s background was an absorbing hostility to 
what he sincerely felt was a national peril. 

While a man of peace and opposed to war with Mexico, Mr 
Lincoln never failed to vote for any bill or resolution that had 
for its object the sending of supplies to our troops ordered to 
the seat of war. Once in the war he supported its prosecution. 

With courage and faultless logic he challenged the Presi- 
dent’s justification of war and the shedding of the blood of 
American citizens on foreign soil. 

Let him [the President] remember— 

He said— 


he sits where Washington sat; and so remembering, let him answer as 
Washington would answer * * * and if, so answering, he can 
show that the soil was ours where the first blood of the war was shed 
* * * then I am with him for his justification. 


This, his first great speech in yonder hall, should have wou 
him a high place, were it not for the shifting standard of public 
opinion that confounds the thing of the moment with the ulti- 
mate principle. 

In reply to sharp criticism from his Whig constituents, he 
sent a letter revealing his sincerity of purpose, his sober 
ness of thought, and his adherence to the purposes of the Re- 
public. He insisted that the important function of the Const 
tution in leaving the declaration of war with Congress, pre- 
cluded the right of any one man to bring the oppressien of war 
upon the people. Mr. Lincoln was not so elated with patrietism 
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that be lost his standard of righteousness. 
displayed in later years, 

From the beginning of his public career Mr. Lincoln possessed 
a national mind, The logic of the preservetion of the Union 
led straight to the protection of American industry and labor. 
He sounded the depths of discussion by his quaint and original 
method, ; 

He had profound sympathy for the toiler. He voted for a 
resolution instructing the Committee on Ways and Means to 
inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill increasing the 
duties on foreign luxuries of all kinds and “on such foreign 
manufactures as are now coming into ruinous competition with 
American labor.” 

He was in advance of the thought of his day in the matter 
of internal improvements. He attacked the opinions of those 
who maintained that the burden of improvements would be 
veneral while the benefits would be local, thus involving a per 
nicious inequality. Mr, Lincoln’s reply displayed his political 
wisdom. He argued that if every good thing was te be dis- 
carded which might be inseparably connected with a degree of 
inequality in its application, then all government would have 
to be discarded. 

One of the outstanding elements of Mr. Lincoln’s character 
and mental process was his knowledge of human nature and his 
belief that no righteous cause can be consummated until public 


~ 
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This rare ability he 


opinion is ripe for it. His attitude toward his one consuming 
thought, hostility to slavery, was that of deliberation and cau- 


In this can 
He never hurried, never 


tion until he felt that the time to strike had come. 
be found the key to his final triumph. 
plunged thoughtlessly and recklessly; but when he reached a 
conclusion and struck a blow, he reasoned that the hour had 
come for radical action. 

Mr. Lincoln’s waiting policy is well illustrated when, after 
his failures to be elected United States Senator, he was offered 
the nomination of Governor of Illinois, but declined and was 


presented as a candidate for Vice President, against his wishes. 
For several years he practiced his profession and bided his time. 

He was invited to the city of Boston to participate in anti- 
slavery exercises in that abode of radical sentiment. Although 
stirred by the eloquence of Seward and Sumner, and fired by 
the spirit of New England, he husbanded his anger and planned 
with wisdom what he knew were the most effective wavs. He 


realized that progress is a slow and labored process, and that 
haste is often the companion of reaction, 


Mr. Lincoln left a respectable but not eminent record of two 
years in Congress. He had lost the support of many of the 
Whigs. To not a few his political career had come to an in- 


rious end, Though zealous for action, he appeared to others 


to he resigned to his fate. But some unseen power gave him 
faith in himself and his cause. Like Washington, he marked 
out his own path. Behind his exterior melancholy was a 


sublime faith that his time would come. 
The same year that Mr. Lincoln took his seat in the National 
House of Representatives Stephen A. Douglas took his seat in 


the United States Senate, which then occupied what is now the | 


Supreme 


Court chamber. From the day that Mr. Douglas 
moved to Illinois from Vermont, in 1833, to the untimely death 


f Mr. Lincoln the lives of these two men were intertwined in 
a miraculous manner. No picture can exaggerate the contrast 
between these two intellectual giants. Mr. Lincoln felt this | 
contrast keenly. He was an ex-Member of Congress, a defeated 


candidate for Senator—a failure—while Mr. 


. a leader in his party—a success. 


Douglas was a 


Senator 


Mr. Donglas had few superiors in a finished political debate. 
Mr. Lincoln's speech was quaint, rough, and at times raw. Mr. 
Douglas was bold, belligerent, dominating, and magnetic. Mr. 
Lincoln was modest, retiring, and thoughtful. Mr. Douglas 
was immaculate in dress and appearance. Mr. Lincoln was 


careless in dress, long and lank of body. 

The five years following Mr. Lincoln's congressional expe- 
rience reveal a strong man struggling with a giant problem 
ugainst what appeared to be insurmountable obstacles. He was 
\ lonely soul fighting a sublime battle in which the destiny of 
a Nation was to be settled. These were splendid years of 
preparation. Mr. Lincoln the politician was slowly emerging 
into Mr. Lineoln the statesman. He was ready when he met 
Mr. Douglas in the first public discussion between the two 
giants. It was in October, 1854. The speech of Mr. Douglas 
Was a national event. He was fighting for reelection to the 
Senate and was forced to defend his yotes on the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise and the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Lincoln’s reply surpassed all expectations. A new and 
diuntiess advocate appeared to contest the aggressive champion- 
ship of Senator Douglas. Mr. Lincoln felt in his soul the 
truths he uttered, crushing with his logic and holding up to 
scorn the defender of iniquitous propositions, 
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In this first great encounter with Judge Douglas Mr. Lincoln 
displayed the shrewdness and statesmanship that characterized 
his whole career. He recognized the fact that a moral prophet 
is seldom the political leader of his time. There must be in- 
telligent recognition of the times and conditions to accomplish 
results. He made no false step. He was scrupulously fair to 
his antagonist. He added to the strength of his logic and 
reasoning a compelling sympathy from his hostile listeners by 
avoiding personal abuse. His keen analysis exposed the soph- 
istry of popular sovereignty. Thus he passed from the sordid- 
ness and turinoil of the court room and petty politics to the 
championship of an impelling principle. His historic utterance, 
“A house divided against itself can not stand,’ was the battle 
cry of a people pledged to freedom. Their leader was Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Senator Douglas accepted Mr. Lincoln’s challenge to 2 series 
of joint debates in Illinois to test the Senater’s plausible argu- 
ments and to bring popular sentiment in that State to decide 
whether Senator Douglas or Mr. Lincoln was legally and 
morally right. It is recorded that Mr. Douglas accepted not 
without misgivings, for he alone realized the mental strength 
and power of his antagonist, and his mastery of logic. 

I shall have my hands full-— 


Remarked Mr. Douglas— 


He is the strong man of his party. Ile is as honest as he is shrewd, 
and if I beat him, my victory will be hardly won. 
No one realized to what heights Mr. Douglas had climbed 


more clearly than Mr. Lincoln. 
Lincoln said: 


Speaking of his handicaps, Mr. 


With me the race of ambition has been a failure 
We 


a flat failure ; 
to fight 


with 


him it has been one of splendid success have this battle 


upon principles. 


To review the historic Lincoln-Douglys debates would be far 


beyond the limits of this brief address. The genius of Myr. 
Douglas was rebuked by the plain, homely Mr. Lincoln. The 


elaborate oratory of the Senate never coufused the Senator from 
Illinois. For the first time in his career the national Demo- 
eratic leader was worried and perplexed. 

Beyoud the crowds that listened before those rude platforms 


in the Dlinois clearings Mr. Lincoln saw, what Mr. Douglas 
did not see—a listening Nation. To this larger forum Mr. 
Lincoln addressed himself. He was eager for the office at 


stake; but of more importance than ambition was the hope of 
overcoming his rival in the eves of the whole country. 
Mr 


Douglas may be Senator— 


Said a friend. 


Perhaps 

Rejoined Mr. Lincoln— 
but | am after larger game. The battle of 1860 is worth a hundred of 
this. 


Mr. Lincoln's defeat in the senatorial election was actually a 
victory for him. While the Senator had merely maintained his 
great prestige already established, his opponent had leaped at 
one bound into a Dational reputation, 

In the two years intervening between these historic debate« 
and the Republican National Convention in 1860, ihe tide of 
events was sweeping Mr. Lincoln on with tragic swiftness. The 
convention passed over Seward, Chase, and other recognized 
leaders and nominated Mr. Lincoln. The same tide of events 
swept Mr. Douglas into the leadership of one wing of his party 
in the national convention. The debates with Mr. Lincoln com- 
pelled a division of Mr. Douglas’s party and compassed Mr. 
Douglas's defeat, as Mr. Lincoln predicted. While the choice 
of Mr. Lincoln had back of it a consistent and uplifting righteous 
cause, the choice of Mr. Douglas meant a certain split. Be it 
said to the honor of Mr. Douglas, when the crisis came he 
turned from the consequences of his own sophistry and sup 
ported Mr. Lincoln and the Union. 

It is a task far beyond the scope of this short address to 
analyze Mr. Lincoln’s public addresses from the first in 1858 
when he was nominated for United States Senator to his last 
inaugural in 1865. Through them all runs the grandeur of his 
cause, the sincerity of his purpose, the tenderness of his heart, 
and the divinity of his soul. 

His first inaugural stands alone among American orations. 
It is as true to Lincoln as the reply to Hayne was to Webster. 
It is one of the most momentous messages in American history. 
It put in clear speech the question agitating the common mind 
In his loneliness of soul he resolved that the hour for speech 
and action had come, that the time for compromise was over. 
In judging keenly of the drift of events he was wiser thun the 
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pure politicians 
sublime communion with constitutional liberty and eternal jus- 
tice. To a critic he replied: 

If I had to draw a pen across and erase my whole political life from 
existence, and had one poor gift or choice left as to what would save 
me from the wreck, I would choose that speech and leave it to the 


world unerased, 


The closing words of his first inaugural address are a tender 
appeal and a vision of the Union. 

The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle field and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


Judge Douglas sat on the platform on the east portico of the 
Capitol with President Lincoln’s hat in his lap when these 
words were uttered. Who can tell what thoughts were in his 
mind as he listened intently? 

Mr. Lincoln’s Gettysburg address has gone into the archives 
of classic literature. As some one has Said, it is like a sacred 
poem. No American President had ever spoken words like 
these to the American people. America never had a President 
who found such words in the depths of his heart. 

The closing words of his last inaugural address, March 4, 
1865, are no less sublime. They reveal Mr. Lincoln as the Na- 
tion’s redeemer and compassionate savior. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive to finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and his orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations. 


Mr. Lincoln’s political philosophy is worthy the study of 
every citizen, patriot and reformer, man or woman, who be- 
lieves in the dawn of better days. No man in history longed 
more earnestly for the triumph of justice than Abraham Lin- 
coln. He hated evil in all its forms; still his purpose was the 
preservation of the principles of the Republic. Such battles 
require leadership of the highest order. To husband strength, 
to bide the time and await the solemn moment for attack is 
political generalship, as essential in the Senate as on the battle 
field. 

Mr. Lincoln gave due regard to the weight and potency of 
public opinion. He would not aid in the passage of a law not 
intended to be enforced or ineapable of being substantially en- 
forced. His one great principle behind self-government was 
law and order and observance of the law. 

His guiding star was the Constitution and the law. He never 
believed that the Constitution and the law should be observed 
or not observed according to one’s own liking. Often it is said 
that he departed from his own principle in denouncing the Dred 
Scott decision. Not so. He deplored the decision and waited 
patiently for a higher court of appeal—public opinion—to re- 
verse it. He said: 

We believe in obedience to and respect for the judicial department 
of Government Its decisions on constitutional questions, when fully 
settled, should control * * * subject to be disturbed only by amend- 
ment of the Constitution as provided in that instrument itself. More 
than this would be revolution. 


Mr. Lincoln believed in party organization and was a loyal 
partisan. He believed that parties are necessary in a self- 
governing republic. Having no sympathy with political an- 
archy or with independent group activity, he gave full credit 
to party government, 

All that Mr. Lincoln accomplished was through party organ- 
ization and united effort. Mr. Lincoln blended the enthusiasm 
of the idealist with the wisdom of the politician. He was the 
wisest politician in American history ; consummate in strategy, 
a supreme friend and champion of democracy. 

What would be Mr. Lincoln's views on the perplexing problems 
now confronting America? We can judge only by what he said 
and did. 

Speaking in response to a serenade at the White House in 
November, 1864, he said: 

Gold is good in its place, but living, breathing patriotic men are 
better than gold, 


What would Mr. Lincoln say of law enforcement? In 1837, 
long before he became a national and sainted character, he 
said: 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap. Let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges. * © ® Let it be preached 
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Mingled with his political sagacity was a | from the pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in courts 


of justice. In short, let it become the political religion of the Nation. 


Again he said: 


If the time ever comes in America when a minority can frustrate 
the will of the majority, the result will be mobocracy upon the one 
hand or tyranny on the other. Freedom does not mean the right to do 
as one pleases. 


What would Mr. Lincoln say of the modern doctrine of self- 
determination? In the midst of the bewildering problems of 
the Civil War, he said: 


I am driven to my knees over and over again because I have nowhere 
else to go. 


To Mr. Lincoln, man proposes, God disposes. 

It was his faith in God that made him a guide, a prophet, 
and a seer. 

What would Mr. Lincoln say of communism and similar 
creeds? He was the apostle of human rights, and as such in- 
sisted upon the right of the individual to acquire property and 
hold it under the protection of the law. He said: 


Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable, is a positive 
good in the world, That some should be rich shows that others may 
become rich and hence is just encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him labor diligently and build one for himself, thus, by example, 
assuring that his own shall be safe from violence when built. 


What would Mr. Lincoln say about government in the field 
of private business? He said: 


In all that people can individually do for themselves, the Govern- 
ment ought not to interfere. 


Mr. Lincoln believed that peace works from within out, rather 
than from without in. In this belief he closed his second 
inaugural address, and dictated the generous terms of sur- 
render. 

Mr. Lincoln’s nationalism did not mean isolation but inde- 
pendence tempered with peace among all nations, and with com- 
merce throughout the world. 

Yonder stands the Lincoln Memorial, one of the most impos- 
ing and majestic edifices ever reared by the genius and the 
hand of man. Its marble columns, its classic design, its loggia 
wherein rests the heroic statue of Abraham Lincoln, seated 
as if in calm conference, is a fitting memorial of America’s im- 
mortal son. 

Of all the public structures in Washington, not excepting 
the Capitol and the Washington Monument, the Lincoln Me- 
morial is the most uplifting and inspiring. It breathes the 
tenderness and compassion of the martyred President. It tells 
in silent eloquence the story of a tragic life and a heroic 
death. 

It reminds all that the spirit of Abraham Lincoln still hovers 
over the Capital of the Republic for which he gave the last full 
measure of devotion. 


LAFAYETTE SQUARE 


Mr. BLEASE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rucorp a letter and a report relating to the purchase by the 
Government of property around Lafayette Square. 

There being no objection, the documents were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CotumbstA, 8. C., February , 19%. 
Hon. CoLe L. BLeAss, 
United Statea Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dwar Spnaror: Some days ago I sent you in the form of a 
circular letter addressed to all Members of Congress for South Caro- 
lina an appeal for purchase by the Government of the property around 
Lafayette Square in order to preserve a proper and dignified environ- 
ment for the White House. I wish to apologize for addressing you in 
that manner, but the necessity for prompt action before the adjourn- 
ment of the present Congress and the pressure of other matters that 
day prevented my writing personal letters. 

Let me again bring this important matter to your attention and 
urge your favorable consideration. 

If action is not taken by this Congress, the cost of the property 
will be increased by many millions before another Congress will have 
time to act. 

While this Congress is crowded with important matters to be co'- 
pleted in a very few days there is still time to act; a rider can do it, 
just as a rider last year destroyed the McMillan plan. 

Let us preserve Hoban’s beautiful White House and its setting, and 
not allow it to be swamped by towering and incongruous commercial 
structures, 

I am inclosing a copy of a report of the chairman, which you have 
doubtless already seen, but which I commend to your careful coir 
sideration, 














1927 


Your prompt response to my former letter and the announcement | a Supreme Court Building are in immediate prospect. 


of your support is greatly appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
CuHas. C. WILSON, 
The Committee on Plan of Washington of the American Inatt- 
tute of Architects, representing South Carolina Chapter. 


— 


THX DEVELOPMENT OF WASHINGTON WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
SETTING OF THE WHITE HOUSE AND OF THE CAPITOL 

The development of the National Capital is based on a plan made by 

L’Enfant under the personal direction of Washington, with the assist- 

ance of Jefferson. Subsequent disregard of this plan led to great con- 

fusion in street extensions and in location of public buildings. To 
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meet this situation there was formed, in 1901, a commission of the | 
foremost American planners—Burnham, organizing genius of the Chi- | 


cago world’s fair; McKim, architect of our finest buildings; St. Gaudens, 
greatest of American sculptors; Olmsted, foremost landscape architect. 
They developed a new plan closely following the original, modified only 
to meet existing conditions. The plan of 1901 is regarded as a master- 
piece of planning. 

For 25 years this plan of 1901 has been generally accepted as the 
controlling plan. It has guided the Fine Arts Commission in all its 
supervision of public-building development. It has had the support 
of the planning professions throughout the country. But for 25 years 
it has suffered from occasional attacks made possible by lack of gen- 
eral information or understanding of the plan. 

To-day the fundamentals of the Washington plan are in jeopardy. Only 
immediate action will avert costly corrective measures of lasting regret. 

The plan of 1901 called attention to the fact that the White House 
is one of our finest national monuments, but that it is a relatively 
modest, unpretentious structure in architectural mass and could easily 
be dwarfed or rendered insignificant if thrown into sharp contrast with 
large buildings. The plan also called attention to the ultimate im- 


portance of Sixteenth Street as a main approach to Washington from | 


the 


square 


north. It provided for both conditions by enframing Lafayette 
with dignified departmental buildings, uniform in mass, low 
enough to respect the White House, imposing enough to give an ade- 


quate first impression to the visitor. 


For 25 years the general acceptance of this plan has prevented ex- | 


ploitation of the White House district. Only two commercial buildings 


have been erected. In 1925 the Carlton Hotel was scheduled for the | 
corner of Sixteenth and H Streets, but the promoter, recognizing a 
civic obligation, agreed to build elsewhere. Two structures were 


launched in accordance with the plan of 1901; one the Treasury Annex, 


the other the chamber of commerce. The Treasury Annex was de- 
signed to cover the entire east side of the square, eliminating the 
Belasco Theater and the Cosmos Club, and one-third of the building 
has been completed. The chamber of commerce, though privately 


built, followed the established monumental type of the annex, making 
it harmonize with the great plan. 

In 1926, at the end of the last session of Congress and over the 
protests of all professional planning groups, an amendment was forced 


on the public building bill to climinate areas “north of Pennsylvania 
Avenue” from Government development. This removed the blanket 
protection of the plan, and immediately the results were evident. 


The historic residences at Sixteenth and H Streets are being demolished 
and are to be replaced by an apartment hotel; and plans are out for 
a second commercial office building, to be erected on the west side of 
the square, with a third to follow. 

As matters now stand the future holds’this prospect: The Treasury 
\nnex, which must eventually be completed, will give 
monumental appearance to the east side of the square. On the oppo- 
site side will be tall commercial office buildings. Directly opposite the 
White House will appear one monumental structure—privately erected— 
apartment hotel, one church, one commercial office building— 
erected by the Government—and one private residence. This is hodge- 
podge; the worst mix-up that could be devised; inexcusable in a city 

replanned as a National Capital, replanned, zoned, supervised, and 
onsored by many patriotic interests. The White House, its most 
cherished heritage, is architecturally affronted. 

Is the plan of 1901 to be definitely and finally abandoned, or is it to 
be maintained? Delay means abandonment because of added millions 
of improvements, or makes future accomplishment extravagantly expen- 
Sive, if not impossible. If order is to prevail, the ban against Govern- 
ment buildings on Lafayette Square should be lifted and the property 


one 


in jeopardy acquired before the improvements are made. 

If action is not taken by thigy Congress the damage will be done 
before another Congress convenes. 

iixactly the same situation holds for the Capitol frontages. The 
eat of government is too important to be surrounded by commercial 
structures, The plan of 1901 urged purchase of surrounding proper- 
ties. For 25 years improvements have been made; prices have 


mounted. The Government has already partially carried out the great 


: In addition to the Library of Congress the Senate and House 
Uilice Buildings have been erected, A second House Office Building and 


plan 


an imposing | 


ore 
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The balance of 
the properties must eventually be acquired; why allow more improve- 
ments? Last year two office buildings, this year a hotel, apartment 
houses, 

By act of Congress neither the planning commission nor the Public 
Buildings Commission nor the Fine Arts Commission can even consider 
the purchase of property fronting the Capitol or the White House north 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Four lines of legislative action suggest themselves 

1. Definite establishment of the future character of the Capitol and 
White House frontages. 


” 
-. 


Rezoning of the areas involved against further commercial de- 
velopment. 
3. Authorization for the various commissions to include these areas 


in their planning. 

4. Immediate acquisition of 
definitely protected. 

The proposals are consistent with good planning, since additional 
sites must be provided in the near future. They are likewise consist 
ent with a program of economy in acquiring, before the addition of 
millions in improvements, property which, in the opinion of the ablest 
planners throughout the entire country, should eventually be controlled 
by the Government. 

This committee offers these recommendations relating to the Capitol 
and the White House solely on the merits of the cases, and without 
regard to pending legislation relating to the acquisition of the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue triangle, which ts likewise an integral part of the plan 
of 1901. The committee would regret to complications 
in the public-buildings program, with which it is in full accord, but it 
regards the acquisition of the frontages of our twe great national 
monuments as of equal or paramount importance Accomplishment 
of one part of the great plan at the expense of two other elements is 
indeed “ robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

In his message of December 7 the President said: 

“We are embarking on an ambitious building program for the city 
of Washington. * * * ‘This program should represent the best that 
exists in the art and science of architecture. Into these structures, which 
must be considered as of a permanent nature, ought to go the aspira- 
tions of the Nation, its ideals expressed in forms of beauty. * * * 
Let it express the soul of America. Whenever an American is at the 
seat of his Government, however traveled and cultured he may be, he 
ought to find a city of stately proportion, symmetrically laid out and 
adorned with the best that there is in architecture, which would arouse 
his imagination and stir his patriotic pride.” 

Submitted by— 


properties for which improvements are 


cause any 


Horace W. PEASLEE, 
Chairman the Committee on Plan of Washington of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
Pebruary 7, 1927. 


Wasuinoton, D. C., 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I should like to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. I send it to the desk, and ask to have 
it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 


agreement will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is hereby agreed by unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business Monday, February 14, it shall take a recess 
until noon Tuesday, February 15, and when the Senate convenes 


Tuesday, the conference report on the radio bill, H. R. 9971, shall be 
laid before the Senate for consideration, and that after 1 o'clock p. m. 
no Senator shall speak more than once nor more than 15 minutes on 
the report or any motion concerning the report, and the Senate shall 
take a final vote on the conference report and all relating 
thereto at not later than 2 o'clock p. m., Tuesday, February 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


motions 


Is there objection to the unani- 


Ashurst Fletcher Johnson Oddie 
Bayard Frazier Jones, Wash. Overman 
Bingham George Kendrick Pepper 
Blease Gerry Keyes Phipps 
Borah Gillett King Pine 
Bratton Glass La Follette Pittman 
Broussard Goff Lenroot Ransdell 
Bruce Gooding McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Cameron Gould McLean Reed, Pa. 
Capper Greene MeMaster Robinson, Ark. 
Caraway Harreld McNary Schall 
Couzens Harris Mayfield Sheppard 
Curtis Harrison Means Shipstead 
Dale Hawes Neely Simmons 
Dill Heflin Norris Smith 
Ferris Howell Nye Smoot 
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Stanfield Stewart Walsh, Mags. Watson 
Steck Trammell Walsh, Mont. Wheeler 
Stephens Tyson Warren Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quoram is present. The clerk will 
read the unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It is hereby agreed by unanimous consent that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business Monday, February 14, it shall take a recess until 
noon, Tuesday, February 15, and when the Senate convenes Tuesday 
the conference report on the radio bill (H, R. 9971) shall be laid 
before the Senate for consideration, and that after 1 o’clock p. m. no 
Senator shall speak more than once nor more than 15 minutes on the 
report or any motion concerning the report, and the Senate shall take 
a final vote on the conference report and all motions relating thereto 
at not later than 2 o’clock p. m., Tuesday, February 15. 


Mr. BLEASBE. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
the consideration of this unanimous-consent request, but I 
should like to state that on yesterday the question of the time 
limit on unanimous agreements was decided both ways by two 
different occupants of the chair. I do not ask the Chair for 
any ruling on that matter now, but I should like to understand 
what is contemplated by the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, and if my understanding of it is correct I shall object 
to it. 

i wish to know this: Under the proposed agreement, if a 
Senator offers an entirely new amendment, something that the 
committee has not considered at all, something that no other 
Senator knows anything about, as was done here yesterday on 
several oceasions, I should like to know if the proposed agree- 
ment would keep any other Senator from discussing that new 
wimendment, something that nobody else has heard of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will call attention to 
the fact that while the Senator’s remarks would be relevant in 
other cases, this is a conference report, and amendments can 
not be presented to a conference report. 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand that, Mr. President; but the 
proposed agreement also says “all motions relating thereto.” 
Suppose some Senator makes a motion which is entirely new 
matter. Would the proposed agreement preclude any other 
Senator from discussing that new matter? Otherwise, I think 
the agreement is in proper form; but when an entirely new 
umendment is offered, such as was offered yesterday by the 
Senator from Tennessee |Mr. McKELLarR] on the McNary- 
ITaugen bill, amendment after amendment embodying entirely 
new matier, I do not think a unanimous-consent agreement 
should preelude a Senator from discussing such new matter. 

In the future I shall object to any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that so provides, so far as I am personally concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from South Carolina that the condition which arose 
yesterday could not possibly arise, I understand, under the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement, because under the rules 
a conference report can not be amended. As I understand, the 
Senator has reference to a case yesterday where, while he was 
in the chair, some Senator had consumed the 15 minutes allowed 
under the unanimous-consent agreement on the pending amend- 
ment, and he then asked for 15 minutes more on the bill; and, 
as I understand, the Senator from South Carolina held that he 
was not entitled to it. 

Although the custom here has been different, probably, in 
most of the debates under similar unanimous-consent agree- 
ments, I thought at the time that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, then presiding, was absolutely correct in his decision. It 
has been the custom when we have had similar unanimous- 
consent agreements applying to bills, where an amendment was 
in order, for a Senator to discuss the amendment for the 
length of time allowed and then to say, “ Now, I will take my 
time on the bill.” It has always seemed to me that that 
procedure was absolutely contradictory of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, and I confess I was delighted yesterday when 
the Senator from South Carolina held in accordance with what 
yeems to me to be the only proper course to pursue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
ator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I think the practice to which 
the Senator has just referred, of permitting a Senator to con- 
sume his time on the pending amendment and then to speak on 
the bill, where the unanimous-consent agreement provides for a 
limitation of time on amendments and on the bill, has resulted 
from unanimous consent rather than from any interpretation of 
the rule or construction of the agreements themselves. Un- 
doubtedly, under such arrangements, the limitation applies to 
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the pending proposition, and when one has consumed his time 
upon the pending provision, whether it be the bill or an amend- 
ment, he is not entitled, as a matter of right, to further time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the Senator 
from Arkansas say that, because I know the practice to which 
he refers has been followed here for a good while. As a matter 
of fact, when a bill is pending, and some Senator makes a mo- 
tion to amend it in any particular, and that motion is stated, it 
is the question then pending before the Senate, and, strictly 
speaking, perhaps, one can not, as a matter of fact, talk on the 
bill. Senators may say what they please, under the rules, but 
they are talking on the pending motion, which is a motion to 
amend, and must wait to get their 15 minutes, or whatever the 
limitation is, on the bill, until there is no amendment pending. 
That is really the only time when a Senator is allowed to use 
his time on the bill. 

We have followed the contrary practice so frequently, just 
running along, no one wbjecting, that when the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Buiease] then presiding, decided promptly 
that the Senator then asking for the additional time was not 
entitled to it, under the unanimous-consent agreement, I was 
glad to hear him make that decision; and I think it is a de- 
cision which Presiding Officers ought to follow, because that is 
the only proper practice, it seems to me, in enforcing a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. It does not take away from a Senator 
the other 15 minutes, or 10 minutes, or 30 minutes, whatever the 
time may be, because there will always come a time, there must 
come a time, before the bill is acted upon, when no amendment 
ean be pending. 

In this particular case, where the question is the adoption or 
the rejection of a conference report, amendment can not be 
made. There might be a motion to recommit, or something of 
that kind, but outside of that the same condition can not arise. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, on behalf of the spe- 
cial campaign fund committee I desire at this time to submit 
a report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement pending may be agreed to without further 
debate, if the Senator will consent that that shall be done. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am perfectly willing to wait for 
a few minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the request 
for unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mtr. President, this is the first I have ever 
heard of this unanimous-consent agreement. The Senator from 
Washington and I have talked about this bill at considerable 
length, and I had no knowledge that he was to ask for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement this morning. I have not had oppor- 
tunity to examine the form of this unanimous-consent agreement. 
I have not had any opportunity to discuss with those who I 
know are opposed to this conference report their desires with 
regard to debate. 

I have no desire to filibuster, I will say, in connection with 
this matter. I have a desire to filibuster, but I do not intend 
to filibuster. I make that remark because of the pleasant look 
on the face of the Vice President. I do feel that this matter 
is sufficiently serious to warrant some debate on it. I think 
there are more Senators now who understand the measure than 
did understand it, but I believe there is still a chance for more 
of them to understand it than do now understand it. 

I am receiving many telegrams from my State urging me to 
vote for this conference report, and informing me that things 
will all go to pieces, that there will be a terrible situation in 
this country that can not be coped with unless this report is 
adopted. Those telegrams come from people, most of whom, I 
know, know nothing on earth about this bill. Some of them, 
in fact, have told me that while they know nothing about the 
bill they think it ought to be passed immediately. 

Mr. President, I supported the bill which passed the Senate. 
That bill had in it numerous provisions affording protection 
against monopoly and against discrimination, against the mis- 
treatment of listeners in, and those things that we felt were 
necessary. Those matters have practically all been stricken 
out of the bill now reported, and this is a monopolistic bill 
which is dangerous in the extreme. I still have hope that this 
body will realize that, and will send the bill back to conference, 
with instructions that the life of the measure shall be limited 
to the last day of the next session. 

Therefore I suggest to the Senator from Washington that 
before urging the acceptance of a unanimous-consent agreement 
which we have had no chance to look into, he had better with- 
draw it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say that I took the first 
opportunity to get the floor, because I know there is a motion 
pending, and I thought I might not be able to get it in later. 
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I am perfectly willing to withdraw the request temporarily, 
and consult the Senator further, but I wish we could have it 
acted on to-day, if possible, so that we might know where we 
stand. 
“Mr. PITTMAN. I object. 

REPORT ON CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES (PT. 4, REPT. NO. 1197) 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, on behalf of the 
Special-Campaign Funds Committee, I submit a report. I de- 
sire to speak for a moment on the report which I have sub- 
iitted. 

. Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, under the rule, of course, the 
report submitted by the Senator from Missouri should go over. 
But if the Senator expects that he will take only a few min- 
utes in explaining it, I shall not ask for that order now. How- 
ever, I reserve the right to demand the regular order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand the Senator is 
merely submitting the report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, there has been more 
time taken up this morning in discussing a rule that was not 
before the Senate than I shall take in discussing this report. 

I am perfectly willing not to discuss the report. I thought 
that a few words of explanation would aid the Senate, and save 
it some work. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to that; but I simply 
wanted to know whether Senators intended to debate it or not, 


and to give notice that if Senators do intend to debate it to 


any extent, I shall demand the regular order. I have no objec- 
tion to the Senator explaining the report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
debate the report. At the same time, I have no desire to be 


told just what I can talk about. 


This report which is filed is not to be taken as the final | 


report of the committee touching the duties that have been 
assigned to it, because the work of the committee is not yet 
completed. 

I simply wanted to make this statement to the Senate. The 
report deals with the recalcitrancy of certain witnesses and 
calls attention to the particular testimony they gave and the 
questions they refused to answer. It is divided into two parts, 
that which relates to the Illinois situation and that 
relates to the Pennsylvania situation. 

In this report the committee does not recommend any par- 


ticular action to the Senate, but leaves that whole question | 


open for future action by the Senate. The purpose of sub- 
mitting the report in this way, without a recommendation, is 


Mr. President, I have no desire to | 
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which | 


that the Senate may have the opportunity to read the evidence | 


and the comments of the committee touching the action of the 
witnesses, so that on Monday, when we hope to bring in a 
recommendation, the Senate may be prepared to act in the 
light of the record which we here disclose. 


On behalf of the committee I am inviting the attention of | 


the Senate particularly to this report, because, busy as all 
Senators are, the question at issue is a highly important one, 
and it ought to receive the best thought of the Senate. 

The committee will take the responsibility of making its 
recommendations, but it does not want to aSsume the responsi- 
bility that naturally devolves upon the Senate, which is that 
the Senate shall make its own decision after proper con- 
sideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the committee 
tion in this report? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not in this report. We will make 
a recommendation, as I have said, in a resolution which we 
will bring in Monday. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, 
attention of the Senate to witnesses who have refused to an- 
swer questions? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think that the committee ought to 
recommend to the Senate what action it desires to have the 
Senate take in the matter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
expects to bring in a resolution of that character on Monday, 
but for the present we are submitting a report for the con- 
sideration of the Senate, together with the findings of the 
committee touching the action of certain witnesses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator expect to get it up again 
Monday, then, and ask for the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I hope to do so. The committee’s 


make no recommenda- 


findings can be read in a few moments by the Members of the 
They will be found running from page 1 to page 3, and 


at that point follows the particular testimony of the witnesses 
referred to, 


Senate. 


It is very brief. 





this report calls the | 


I have stated that the committee | 
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There is a further comment of the committee on pages 16 and 
17, closing up the Illinois situation, and there is the final state- 
ment of the committee on pages 33 and 34. So that Senators 
who do not care to read the evidence can read the findings of 
the committee and get the conclusions of the committee as to 
the facts. We wish, however, to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the entire report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has it been printed? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is printed and ready for distribu- 
tion, so that all Senators can get copies of it. 

Now, Mr. President, in view of the pressure of business and 
the desire of the majority leader to proceed, I shall not at this 
time enter into any discussion of the merits of the question at 
issue, but allow that to remain until the committee brings in its 
recommendations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will lie on the table for 
the present. 

NATIONAL-BANK BRANCHES 


Mr. PEPPER and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I demand 
order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wanted 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May not a Senator, before the hour of 
1 o'clock, demand the regular order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish to direct the attention 


the regular 





| of the Senate to the situation which exists with regard to H. R. 


2, the banking bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am very giad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator let the routine morning 
business be transacted? I have a motion that I want to present. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am about to make a motion, and I shall try 
not to delay the Senator unduly. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, if the Senator makes the 
motion which I understand he is going to make, it would inter- 
fere with morning business and we would not have an opportu- 
nity to transact routine business. 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand that I am within my right, on 
the arrival of the hour of 1 o’clock, in moving that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of a certain matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock has arrived 
and the Senator may make his motion. 

Mr. PEPPER. I make the motion to proceed now to the 
consideration of a motion laying upon the President’s table, 
which is to the effect that the Senate recede from certain 
Senate amendments to H. R. 2 and that the Senate concur in 
the amendments made by the House to certain Senate amend- 
ments to that meusure. I make that motion and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
| quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The regular order having been de- 





manded prior to the hour of 1 o'clock, does that preclude the 
regular order from being carried on after 1 o'clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule provides that after the 
conclusion of regular morning business or after the hour of 1 
o'clock a motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill is in 
order. The motion is made after the hour of 1 o'clock and 
accordingly it is in order at this time. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the motion is not in order until the conclusion of the routine 
morning business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska that Rule VII is in the alternative, reading: 


Until the morning business shall have been concluded, and so 
announced from the chair, or until the hour of 1 o’clock has arrived. 


Clearly, under the express provision of the rule, it is in 
order after 1 o'clock to make -such a motion as the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the point of 
order raised by the Senator from Nebraska. The Chair holds 
the point of order not well taken. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I presume we have not yet reached that | 
stage, but in order to reach it, I may as well present it now. | 
I presume it is the theory of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that the motion is not debatable. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that such a 
motion is not debatable when the Senate is taking up the calen- 
dar under Rule VIII, and that the pending motion is debatable. 

Mr. PEPPER. I call the Chair’s attention, if that were 
at all necessary, to the final provision of Rule VIII, which 
is to the effect that all motions made before 2 o’clock to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any matter shall be determined | 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the point of | 
order is not well taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. That provision follows other statements in 
Rule VIII and it is a part of Rule VIII that when we are | 
considering the calendar under Rule VIII a Senator can make | 
a motion at any time to consider a bill notwithstanding objec- 
tion, and that when such a motion is made it is not subject to | 
debate. It does not apply to the present case. We are not 
under Rule VIII, because we have not started to consider bills | 
under Rule VIII. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds the point of order 
not well taken. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the Chair hold that we | 
can not debate the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable under 
Rule VIII which provides that— 

All motions made before 2 o’clock to proceed to the consideration 
of any matter shali be determined without debate. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, when this matter was up | 
last night - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable. | 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Vir. WHEELER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 
in this fashion, 
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I submit that I am not going to be railroaded | 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that | 


the motion is not debatable. 


Mr. WHEELER. When this motion was put last night I | 


said that I would object unless it could be agreed that I should 


that he would ask the Senate that I be permitted to speak. 


speak this morning, and the Senator from Pennsylvania agreed 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest that | 


the Senator can speak when the matter is before the Sen- 
aute—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I know that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And he can not speak when 
the matter is not before the Senate. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania could not enter into an agreement that the Senate 
should bind itself to hear the Senator from Montana out of 
order. 

Mr. PHIPPS and others. Regular order! 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is not subject to a demand for the regular 
order. The Senator from Montana has a right to make his 
statement as a question of personal privilege. He has a right 
to state to this body whether or not the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania had this agreement with him. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is in charge of the bill. Let the Senate know what 
it is. 

Mr. WHEELER. I say that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
did make that agreement. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
GiLass| was present and, as I understand it, consented to it. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], as I understood it, 
was present and understood and agreed to it. I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if I am not right about it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I was not present when the 
agreement was made, if it was an agreement. I was told after- 
wards that the Senator from Pennsylvania had stated that he 
would ask unanimous consent that the Senator from Montana 
might speak for an hour on the question. As soon as I ascer- 
tained that that would carry us beyond the hour of 2 o’clock, 
I signified my purpose to object to it. 

Mr. PEPPER. The exact fact is that last evening, after the 
Senator from Montana had announced his desire to speak on 
the pending motion, he came to me and asked whether I, as far 
as I was concerned, would be willing 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Debate is out of order. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] I 
understand that he would vote as I shall vote on this matter, 
and I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I am 
informed that he would vote as I shall vote, and therefore | 
am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. My colleague, the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess], is unavoidably absent from the Chamber. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp]. 
If my colleague were present he would vote “yea” on this 
motion, and I understand the junior Senator from New York 
would also vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], is con- 
fined in the hospital. If present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNprerwoop], with whom I have a general pair, 
would vote “yea” if he were present. Therefore I shall vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson]. I am informed that if he were pres- 
ent, he would vote as I intend to vote, and I am therefore at 
liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

My colleague, the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 


| JONES], is necessarily absent on account of illness. He is 


paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Wabps- 
wortH]. I am informed that both these Senators would vote 


|“ yea” if present and voting on this question. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwarps]. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] has a general pair 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsH]. 

I also wish to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HAte,] the Senator from California [Mr. SwHorrriver], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epas], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 


| WELLER], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denrren], and the 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacxerr]. If present, each of 
these Senators would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] is necessarily absent on 
official business. He has a pair on this question with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. MeTcatr]. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Harrison] is necessarily detained on business of the 
Senate. He has a general pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ener]. I am informed that both Senators, if 
present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to state that the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] is detained on official business. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 58, nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—58 

| Ashurst Fillett McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard Glass McLean Simmons 
Bingham Gof Mc Master Smith 
Slease Gooding MecNar Stanfield 
Bratton Gould Mayfield Steck 
Bruce Greene Means Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Oddie Stewart 
Capper Harris Overman Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Pepper Tyson 
Couzens Howell Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis Johnson Pine Warren 
Dale Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson 
Ferris Kendrick Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fletcher Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
George King Schall 

NAYS—9 
Dill La Follette Norris Shipstead 
Frazier Neely Nye Wheeler 
Heflin 
NOT VOTING—28 

Borah Ernst Metcalf Shortridge 
Broussard Fess Moses Smoot 
Copeland Gerry Norbeck . Swanson 
Deneen Hale Pittman Underwood 
du Pont Harrison Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
Rdge Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Lenroot Sackett Weller 


So Mr. Preprrr’s motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider Mr. Preprrr’s motion that the Senate recede 
from certain Senate amendments to House bill 2, and that 
the Senate concur in amendments made by the House to cer- 
tain Senate amendments to the bill, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] will be stated. 
The Cuter Cierk. The motion of Mr. Pepper is as follows: 


1 move that the Senate recede from its amendments Nos. 1, 13, 
14, 15, 16, and 35, and that the Senate agree to the amendments of the 
tronse of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 11, 
0%. 30, 36, 37, 38, and 39, and to the amendment to the title to the 
bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the con- 
solidation of national banking associations,” approved November 7, 
1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as 


led. section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
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5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statytes of the United States; 
{ to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, 

Mr. PEPPER obtained the floor. 

Vr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from | 


Peunsylvania yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in order to save time, 
I desire to state to the Senate that I shall object to unanimous- 
consent agreements fixing time for final vote upon important 
measures that may be proposed during the remainder of this 
ssion of Congress. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

‘ir. PEPPER. T yield. 

\ir. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In view of the notice which 


the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fouietre] has just given, 
I desire to suggest that within a very short time it would be a 
very good precedent to apply cloture on the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Peperr]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of ask- 
ing, in view of the vote that has just been taken, a unanimous- 
ent agreement to fix a date for voting upon the pending 
motion, but, in view of the statement of the Senator from Wis- 
consin |Mr. LA Forierte], I pursue an alternative course and 
now send to the desk a motion to clese debate in accordance 
with the provisions of Rule XXII, signed as therein provided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion presented by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to close debate is as follows: 

[H. R. 2} 

Motion to close debate under Rule XXII on the motion proposed by 
Senator Pepper to recede from certain Senate amendments to H. R. 2 

d to coneur in certain Tlouse amendments to Senate amendments to 
ie me asure. 


Con 


CLOTURE MOTION ON BANKING BILL 
W 


Rul 


the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the move that debate be 
( t te a close upon the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Perper) that recede from its amendments Nos 
1, 15, 14, 15, 16, and 35 to the bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking associa 
approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 

5157, 5138 amended, 5142, 5150, 

0 155, section 5190, 5200 as amended, 5202 as 
section 5208S as 5211 amended, of the 
is Statutes of the United States: and to amend section 9, section 

1, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
; and that the Senate agree to the amendments of the 
entatives to the amendments of the Senate numbered 11, 
, 58, and 39, and to the amendment of the Senate to the title 


Senate, 


the Senate 


section section section 


as 
section section 


amended, section as 


D roses 


House 


26, 


Glass, Wm. J Dunean U 


Henry F 


Harris, Thomas F. Bayard, 

Sam G. Bratton, Morris Sheppard, 
Ashurst, Daniel F. Steck, Wm. Cabell Bruce, Woodbridge 
N. Ferris, E. I. Edwards, M. M. Neely, Lee S. Overman, 
A. A. Jones, Harry B, Hawes, H. D. Stephens, John B. 
Kendrick, Joe T. Robinson, L. D. Tyson, Earle B. Mayfield, 
T. H. Caraway, Kenneth McKellar, E. D. Smith, Key Pitt- 
man, F. M. Simmons, Jos. FE. Ransdell, lf. R. Gooding, Peter 
Norbeck, Walter E. Edge, Geo. P. McLean, James E. Watson, 
David A. Reed, George Wharton Pepper, W. B. Pine, David 
W. Stewart, A. R. Gould, Tasker L. Oddie, Ralph H. Cam 
eron, R. B. Howell, Frank B. Willis, Guy D. Goff, Frederic 
M. Sackett, Chas. L. McNary, Frank L. Greene, Thos. D 
Schall, Rice W. Means, Arthur R. Robinson, Arthur Capper, 
W. L. Jones, Robert N. Stanfield, Reed Smoot, L. C. Phipps, 
O. E. Weller, F. H. Gillett, Samuel M. Shortridge, Frederick 
Hale, Simeon D. Fess, Richard P. Ernst. 

KING. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the mo- 

of the Senator from Pennsylvania, to invoke cloture and 

prevent free debate, is signed by the necessary pumber of 


Senators? 


Fletcher, 


Mr. 


Lion 


~~ 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. number of Sena- 
tors have signed the motion. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, when will the vote be had 
under the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the following calendar day but 
one. That would bring the vote on Tuesday next, one hour 
after the Senate shall meet. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Chair holds, then, that Sunday is not 
a calendar day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
legislative day. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
endar day.” 

The VICE 
eration, 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 


The necessary 


Sunday is not construed to be a 


Il understand that, but the rule says “ cal- 


PRESIDENT. Sunday is not taken into consid- 


| Vania yield; and if so, to whom? 


Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to the Senator from Nebraska, 
and then I shall yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 


APPOINTMENTS TO FEDERAL OFFICE 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to present a motion 
which, under the rule of the Senate, has to lie over for one day. 
I move that the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate be discharged from further considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 338, which was referred to that com- 
mittee on the legislative day February 1, calendar day Feb- 


ruary 2, 1927. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 


will state if. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
motion of the NSenator from 
the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is out of order 
unanimous consent is given, it can net be considered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Did the Senator from Nebraska 
ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. NORRIS. I claim the right to offer this motion as a 
matter of privilege. It is a privileged motion which is provided 
for under the rules, and I am not asking to take it up. Under 
the rule it goes over one day. I think I have a right, under the 
rule, to offer the motion, and I am therefore not asking unani- 
mous consent to do so, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
the Senator can not offer the motion while the floor is held by 
another Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I 
obtained his consent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. But the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania can not yield the floor for such a purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to 
make the suggestion that we do not want to get into the frame 
of mind indicated by the suggestion of the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. During the course of the remaining days 
it will be necessary, for the convenience of all 
Senators, to relax the rule which forbids a Senator holding the 


Would the consideration of the 
Nebraska at this time displace 


; unless 


ean do so with his consent, and I have 


of the session 


floor yielding for certain purposes. I think the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska should be received; and I should like 
to ask the Senator from Nebraska to advise the Senate as to 


the subject matter of the resolution from which the committee 
is to be discharged if his motion shall prevail. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The resolution is one reported by me from the 
Judiciary Committee, and provides a direction to the Judiciary 
Committee to investigate the charge of the sale of public offices 
by officers of political committees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
for a moment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to my colleague. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like to 
say in reply to the statement of the Senator from Arkansas that 
I agree with every word he has said; that we must relax the 
strictness of the rules if the public business is not to suffer; 
but it occurs to me that the relaxation ought to be bilateral, 
and I resent very much the treatment to which my colleague 
has been exposed this morning. 


I will be very glad to yield to the Senator 


will the Senator from 


Will my colleague yield to me 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me further? 

Mr. PEPPER. 1 yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
has no reference to my attitude when he refers to the treat- 
ment accorded to his colleague. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I have not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I assure the Senator that while I am opposed 
to the motion the senior Senator from Pennsylvania has made, 
i have never interposed any tactics which would be in the 
nature of a filibuster or anything of that kind. I am willing 
that the Senate shall take a yote; I have no objection to that. 
The objection that I raised this morning arose because I 
thought the rules had been violated, but the Senate has decided 
otherwise and I accepted that decision. 

I am not asking the junior Senator from Pennsylvania on my 
account to waive a Single technicality of any rule that he 
wishes to invoke. If he has reason to make an objection to the 
motion which I have made, it will not offend me if he makes it. 
I claim the right to make the motion as a matter of privilege. 
If the Senate shall decide that I have not that right and shall 
continue every day from now until the 4th of March, as has 
been done this morning, to prevent the transaction of routine 
morning business, and can get the Senate and the Chair to 
carry out that kind of a program, they can preclude me from 
making the motion; but, even if that is done, I am not asking 
for any relaxation of any rule On my account. If I can not get 
what I want I will go without it, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not intimate that the 
Senator from Nebraska had been discourteous to my colleague, 
but I think the situation which has been developed here has 
been highly discourteous to him, and I resent it. But in that 
statement there is no implication against the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President- 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has made the motion to discharge the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate from the consideration of the resolution referred to 
by him. It has just come to my attention that the resolution 
is not in legal form. I shall be only too glad to take up with 
the Senator from Nebraska that aspect of the case. I certainly 
have had no thought whatever of delaying a report on the reso- 
lution, and I think that when the law is called to his attention, 
he will agree that the resolution will have to be amended. 





USE OF WATERS OF THE RIO GRANDE 


Mr. PHPPER. Mr. President, I do not desire by pressing 
the debate on the motion to recede and concur to shut off the 
presentation of any matters which may be in order until 2 
o'clock. TI shall be glad to yield the floor to Senators who have 
routine business to present and go on with the debate when 
the matter takes its proper place before the Senate at 2 o'clock, 
provided such action will not in any way displace the matter 
that is now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That could be done only by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Taking advantage of the suggestion which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has just made, I wish to call 
up Senate Joint Resolution 159 and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. If there be any debate upon 
it whatsoever, I will withdraw the request and will not press 
the joint resolution, but it is a measure that should be passed 
without delay. It is a joint resolution introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. SHeprarp], which carries out the request 
which was made by the President and by the Secretary of 
State concerning the extension of the appointment of three in- 
dividuals to furnish data on the Rio Grande and the lower 
Colorado Rivers. If there is any objection to the joint reso- 
lution, I shall not press it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not want to object, but I 
hope the Senator will not at this moment ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the joint resolution, It has just 
been brought to my attention, and I should like to examine it, 
because it affects a matter which is under consideration in 
both this branch of Congress and the branch at the other end 
of the Capitol. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in that the Senator is in 
errer ; but because I do not wish to trespass upon the courtesy 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I shall not press the matter 
at the moment. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator, because it would not be 
possible for me to agree to any unanimous-consent agreement 
which would have the technical effect of displacing the meas- 
ure now before the Senate. 


BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE RIVERS 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Binenam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? " 

Mr. PEPPER. I gladly yield to the Senator from Wyoming, 

Mr, KENDRICK. I ask that Senate bill 4411 be laid before 
the Senate, and I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House and that conferees be appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that Senate bill 4411 be laid before the 
Senate for the purpose of moving to disagree to the amendment 
of the House and securing the appointment of conferees. Is 
there objection ? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the Secretary will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard George McLean Shipstead 
Bingham Glass McMaster Simmons 
Blease Goff McNar Smith 
Borah ijooding Mayfield Steck 
Bratton Gould Means Stephens 
Broussard Harris Neely Stewart 
Bruce Harrison Norris Trammell 
Cameron Hawes Nye Tyson 
Capper Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Jolnson Overman Warren 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Pepper Watson 
Curtis Kendrick Pine Wheeler 
Dale Keyes ° Ransdell Willis 
Dill Bing Reed, Pa. 

Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ark. 

Fletcher Lenroot Schail 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania had yielded to the Senator from Wyoming, who 
made a unanimous-consent request. Does the Chair understand 
that the unanimous-consent request has now been withdrawn? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is withdrawn. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a short letter from Mr. Arthur 
Charles Jackson, president of the International Longfellow 
Society, including the poem of Kdwin Markham on Lincoln, the 
Man of the People. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Binenam in the chair). 
Is there objection? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, February 12, 1927 

My Dear Senator Frazier: The stately white marble Lincoln Me- 
morial in Potomac Park was dedicated with impressive ceremonies 
May 30, 1922. 

In its central hall is the colossal seated statue of Lincoln— above it 
is the following inscription: 


“In this temple 
As in the hearts of the people 
For whom he saved the Union 
The memory of 
Abraham Lincoln 
Is enshrined forever.” 

At the dedication ceremony, on Decoration Day, 1922, the only 
speakers were President Harding, Chief Justice Taft, Edwin Markham, 
and Robert R. Moton. In presenting the Memorial to the American 
people, Chief Justice Taft defined it as— 

“A shrine at which all can worship, an altar upon which the 
supreme sacrifice was made for liberty; a sacred religious refuge in 
which those who love country and love God can find inspiration 
and repose.” 

The audience present was estimated at 100,000, and it is believed 
fully 1,000,000 more were listening in. 

Edwin Markham read his Lincoln, regarded as the greatest of all 
Lincoln poems, as follows: 
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“LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 
By Edwin Markham 


“When the Norn-mother saw the whirlwind hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She bent the strenuous heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 
She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy ; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 
A man that matched the mountains, and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 
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color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
tang and odor of the primal things— 
rectitude and patience of the rocks ; 
gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
justice of the rain that loves all leaves ; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


“And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair ideal led our chieftan on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


“So came the captain with the mighty heart ; 
And when the step of earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 
Hie held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Ileld on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 


And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.” 


Sincerely yours, 
ArgrTuurR CHARLES JACKSON, 
President the International Longfellow Society. 
NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. PEPpPrEer’s mo- 


tion to recede from certain amendments of the Senate to House 


2, and that the Senate concur in the House amendments to 
certain Senate amendments to that bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems to me that I may 
possibly be able to facilitate the consideration by Senators of 
the pending motion if I state briefly just what the points are 
upon which the two Houses are now in disagreement, thereby 
narrowing and bringing within a very small circle the issues 
which will have te be voted upon when the motion is finally 
disposed of by the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether it is within the view 
of the Senator or not; but at some time before he closes I wish 
he would state just what this bill does in the way of indorsing 
the principle of branch banking. 

Mr. PEPPER, I shall be very happy to comply with that 
request, 

Mr. President, this bill was originally passed in the House, 
Was messaged to the Senate, and the Senate made 39 amend- 
ments, Conferees were appointed, and the conference resulted 
in disagreement, because the House had passed an overriding 

solution instructing the House conferees on certain points 
upon which the Senate had expressed itself so clearly that the 
Senate conferees did not feel that they could recede. The 
conterence having resulted in disagreement, the House, instead 
of asking for a further conference or withdrawing specifically 
\\S Overriding instruction, passed a resolution in which the 
House expressed its recession from the majority of the points 
of difference covered by the Senate amendments, concurred 
With the Senate in those cases, adhered to a few of the original 
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provisions of the House in spite of Senate amendments, and 
proposed amendments to a few of the Senate amendments, and, 
as amended, approved them. | 

That resolution having come to the Senate, the parliamentary 
situation was that in substance we had before us a conference 
report; the legislation was all but perfected; but in form it 
was not a conference report, because the conferees had disa- 
greed, and the thing before us was a resolution of the House of 
Representatives receding from certain of its original objections 
to Senate amendments, insisting upon certain of the points in 
disagreement, and amending on others. The motion, therefore, 
that was made was not a motion that had to do with a con- 
ference report, but it was a motion that the Senate concur in 
the amendments made by the House to the Senate amendments, 
and that the Senate recede on the points upon which the House 
stood firm. 

Specifically, the matters involved were these: 

Thirty-nine amendments were made by the Senate. On 26 
of these the House yielded to the Senate by the resolution I 
have just described. In the case of six points of difference 
the House insisted on its position, and in the case of the re- 
maining seven the House proposed amendments to the Senate 
amendments. The pending resolution, if it shall be passed, will 
have the effect of concurrence by the Senate in those seven 
House amendments to Senate amendments, and of yielding to 
the House on the six points upon which the House stands firm. 

The subject matter which is brought before the Senate by 
this resolution is, for the most part, unimportant. With the 
exception of, say, 5 of the 13 points, all of them have to do 
with mere numerical changes of sections, section numbers, the 
arrangement of paragraphs, and matters of that sort which 
can not give rise to debate. 

Of the remaining matters, only three are of capital impor- 
tance. Two, while matters of substance. are of minor impor- 
tance. 

The capital matters are these: The Senate, by amendment, 
added to the bill as it passed the House a provision modifying 
those terms of the Clayton Act which place a limitation upon 
interlocking directorates. The Senate proposed and passed an 
amendment, which, if acquiesced in by the House, would have 
liberalized the system of interlocking directorates as between 
State and national banks. The House refused to accept the 
Senate proposition, preferred the law as it stands upon the 
statute books to-day; and if the pending motion prevails, and 
this bill becomes law, no change will be made in the existing 
law respecting interlocking directorates. 

The second matter of capital importance was this: Under the 
terms of the bill as it passed the House, as amended by the 
Senate—the amendment of the Senate in that particular having 
now been concurred in by the House—it is provided that na- 
tional banks in cities having not less than a certain number of 
inhabitants may have branches in the same city in which the 
parent bank is located. 

In some cases, notably the case of the city of Cleveland, the 
metropolitan area is larger than the political area of the city, 
and the Senate approved of a proposal to allow branch banks 
to be established in the same metropolitan area as that in 
which the parent was situated and gave to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, under certain restrictions that were specified, the 
right to define that metropolitan area, which was a little larger 
in extent than the technical political area. 

That provision of the Senate amendment was disagreed to by 
the House: and if this measure shall pass and become a law, 
the right to establish branch banks will be limited strictly 
within the political limits of the municipality in which the 
parent is situated, without the contiguous-territory provision. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the bill, if it is passed as now 
proposed, it will give the right to national banks to establish 
branch banks within a city in which the parent bank is located? 

Mr. PEPPER. Provided that there is in the State where the 
question arises a legalized system of branch banking available 
for State institutions. 

Mr. BORAH. In case the State has not provided for branch 
banking, do I understand then that the national banks, under 
this proposed law, could not establish branches? 

Mr. PEPPER. They could not. 

Mr. BORAH. In instances where the State has provided 
for branch banking, is there any limit to the number of banks 
which a parent bank may establish within a State? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; there is. There is a very carefully 
worked out scale. There can not be any branch in a city with 
less than 25,000 population. There may be two, I think it is. 
branches up to 50,000, and possibly three up to 100,000, and 
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beyond that at the discretion of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency ; but there is a carefully worked out scale of limitation. 
When I said to the Senator from Nebraska a few moments 
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Mr. GLASS and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Penn- 


ago that this bill will not authorize national banks to establish | sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 


branches in States which do not extend such privileges to their 


Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. Then 


own institutions, I did not want to be understood as meaning | I will yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 


that the question as to the policy of the State in that regard 
might be settled as of the date of the passage of this act. On 
the contrary, the principal point of contention between the House 


Mr. GLASS. Not only is that the provision of this proposed 
enactment but the Supreme Court, in the Missouri case, has de- 
cided that a national bank may not establish a branch in a State 


and the Senate had to do with whether the situation should | which prohibits branches to the State banks. 


be frozen by the so-called Hull amendments, which, if adopted, 
would have had the effect of making it impossible for a national 
bank hereafter to establish a branch in a city if the law appli- 
cable to State banks was passed in the State after the date 
of the approval and signature of the pending bill. 

Because both Houses are in concurrence on that subject, and 
it is removed from the realm of controversy here as it now 
stands, if a State does not to-day or in the immediate future 


} 
| 
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Mr. PEPPER. 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand the law in 
Massachusetts, it limits the number of branch banks of State 
banks to two. Does this proposed legislation limit the number 
of branch banks of national banks to two? 

Mr. PEPPER. This proposed law does not authorize a na- 
tional bank to establish any more branches, even within the 


I yield now to the Senator from Massachu- 


authorize its own institutions to have branches, then no priv- | municipal area, than are permitted under the law of the State, 


ileges are conferred by this bill upon national banks. If a 
State at any given time adopts a provision applicable to its 
own banks, then the national banks may take advantage of the 
provisions of the State law, but only in so far as concerns 
branches within the restricted municipal areas I have described. 

Mr. BORAH. What would be the effect if a State which now 
gives authority for branch banking, under its law, should with- 
draw that authority? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, that subject has been a good 
deal considered. My own judgment is that since this measure 
is designed to promote equality of opportunity for national 
banking associations and State banking associations, if a State 
were to pass a law providing that thereafter no branches should 
be established, it is perfectly clear to me that under this pro- 
posed law no branch bank could thereafter be established by 
national banks. If the State were to undertake to close up 
existing branches in the State, giving rise to all sorts of ques- 
tions of vested rights and confiscation, it would be for the 
Comptroller of the Currency to decide what was the fair thing 
to do in exercising his power to close down branches, which 
is very widely given to him under this measure. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator will pardon me for asking another 
question—— 

Mr. PEPPER. 
as occur to him. 

Mr. BORAH. I am more interested in this question of 
branch banking than in any other matter contained in the bill. 
As I understand, the bill is designed to give national banks 
authority to establish branch banks in cities where the parent 
bank located in States where the States permit branch 
banking? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; either now or hereafter. 

Mr. GLASS. And it leaves to the States, I may add, the 
right to determine whether they will have branch banks. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator from Virginia for that 
suggestion. It operates to call attention to the reason why 
the Senate and the Senate conferees were opposed to the Hull 
amendment. We thought they represented an unwarranted 
attempt on the part of the Federal Government to determine 
for the individual States what their branch-banking policy 
should be. 

Mr. KING. 
inquiry ? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has doubtless seen a statement in a 
leading financial journal of New York to the effect that this 
bill would be an invitation for States which do not now have 
branch banks to engage in such enterprises, and the further 
statement that the bill, in States which preclude branch banks 
and limit banks merely to the parent, in municipalities or 
throughout the State, permitting, as it does, branch banks 
within the limits of the municipality, would authorize the comp- 
troller to grant permission to have branch banks within the 
limits of a municipality, and to the number provided in the 
bill, notwithstanding the fact that the State banks might not 
have branch banks at all. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I can not concur in the latter 
interpretation of the bill. It seems to me to be abundantly clear 
that no authority whatsoever is given to the Comptroller of 
the Currency or to any national banking association to establish 
any branch whatever anywhere unless institutions in the State, 
chartered under its laws and doing banking business therein, are 
lawfully authorized to establish branches and maintain them, 
and notwithstanding that the State may authorize for its own 
institutions state-wide branch banking, only then may the na- 
tional banks have branches within the municipal limits as here- 
tofore explained, 


I hope the Senator will ask such questions 


is 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 





and if there is a limitation in the local law, that is ipso facto 
applicable to the national situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to hear that. 
So that the limitation of two banks would be applicable to ja- 
tional banks? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is clearly my judgment, and I think 
that is the design of the framers of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand from that that in a State 
like Massachusetts, where the parent State bank can have ouly 
two branch banks, a national bank could have only two branch 
banks? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. President; the act is so drawn— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is not the general im- 
pression of the bill. I will be glad to have the Senator ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is the view which I entertain. I do not 
know that the question can be decided authoritatively; every 
Senator must make up his own mind; but as I interpret the 
provisions of the bill on the subject of branch-banking privi 
leges to national banks, there is no possibility of disturbing that 
equality of opportunity which is the object of the law. The pur- 
pose is, not to put national banks at an advantage as compare: 
with State banks, but to bring them up to an equality of oppor- 
tunity, and put them on the same plane, and I should think i! 
clear that where the State law contains a limitation applicable 
to State institutions, that limitation ipso facto becomes a)))li- 
cable to a national bank. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, may I ask the Senator to tell me jusi 
what was the effect of the Hull amendments? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I shall be very happy to answer thit 
question, 

{ think perhaps the clearest way to answer it is by taking 
supposititious case. The State of Pennsylvania, for example, 
is opposed to branch banking. We have no branch banking 
law. State institutions are not permitted to have any brancl 
banks, by law. 

If the Hull amendments had prevailed and this measure )iad 
been passed with those amendments in it, then if, at a future 
date, at the next session of the Pennsylvania State Legislature, 
if you please, the State of Pennsylvania should enact a law 
authorizing its own banks to have branch-banking privileges. 
the national banks in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and else- 
where could not take advantage of that State law because of the 
accident that it was not on the statute books at the date when 
this bill passed and should be signed by the President. In 
other words, the attempt of the Hull amendments was to freeze 
the situation as of the date of the passage of this bill, in the 
hope that by so doing it would shut off anything like drives 
by branch banking advocates on State legislatures, to lead them 
to pass branch banking laws for State institutions, in ord 
that national banks might get the benefit of them. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Hull amendments have permitte 
branch banking in States where branch banking was alread) 
allowed? 

Mr. PEPPER. Oh, yes, Mr. President. The Hull amend 
ment distinctively had the quality that it did not affect thie 
substantive provisions of the bill as to branch banking. |' 
had the specific effect that it limited the authority of the ba- 
tional bank to have the branches which the act specified, limi'- 
ing the authority to those cases in which, as of the date ©! 
the passage of this bill, the State in question already had 0 
its statute books the enabling legislation applicable to its own 
institutions. 

When the bill was before it the Senate, by the very larse 
vote of 60 to 17, rejected the Hull amendment on the theory 
that it was not the business of the National Government by 
legislation to influence one way or the other the policy of 4 
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State legislature as respects the branch-banking policy to be 





<et on foot in the State by that legislature. In point of fact, 
| think that when we consider the practical aspects of the 
matter it will be realized that the danger of such drives on 
State legislatures was very much exaggerated because, by the 
terms of the proposition, it will be clear that neither this bill 
nor the Hull amendment has anything to do with the privi- 
ieves of the State institution. If there is to be a drive for the 
henefit of the State institutions, that drive will eventuate irre- 
spective of anything we do or fail to do here. 

So far as the national banks are concerned, since the branch- 
banking privileges in the most favorable cases are limited to 
cities with 25,000 inhabitants or over, it follows as a mere mat- 
ter of statistics that there is nothing in it for the great body 
of national banks in the towns and cities and country districts 
of the State to advocate any of the legislation of the sort 
feared, because under the terms of this bill they do not get 
the right to have any branch banks at all. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it was also felt that if a State which 
now prohibits branch banks should change its policy and per- 
mit State banks to have such branches; the national banks of 
the large cities would be compelled to retire from the system 
and reorganize under State charters, because otherwise they 
could not compete with those banks having branches. 





Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may 1 ask just one further 
question? 
Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 


Mr. BORAH. The Senator is familiar, I have no doubt, with 
what is known as the Bank of Italy of California? 

Mr, PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I am informed that that bank has 98 branch 


banks, 
Mr. PEPPER. It certainly has branches in the neighborhood 
of 100. We had a every elaborate series of hearings last year 


before the Committee on Banking and Currency in which, 
among other things, all the facts about the Bank of Italy were 
brought out and at the time I remembered the details. I can 
say to the Senator, without consenting to those particular fig- 
that there is a.great branch-banking system connected 
with that institution. 

Mr. BORAH,. I may not be exactly correct as to the 98, 
but the number is enough. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. 


ures, 
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In what respect does the Senator conceive that | 


this bill would be toe the advantage of the Bank of Italy of | 


California? 
Mr. PEPPER. The Bank of Italy is a State bank. Its 
uthority to have whatéver branches it has or may have here- 
ufter is derived from the State law, which is in no way af- 
fected by anything we do here. In one particular the pending 
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banks it has a large number of branches of the sort referred 
to by the Senator from Alabama in addition to those which 
are the direct technical branches of the institution itself. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield, and if 
80, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to the Senator from Virginia 
and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, the testimony before the 
committee was that the Bank of Italy has approximately 
ninety-odd branches in the State of California. Its holding 
company does not operate in the State of California, but out- 
side of the State of California in the United States. This bill 
is distinctively restrictive upon the operations of the Bank of 
Italy. In other words, should it convert into a national bank 
it may not retain any of its branches outside of the cities of 
California, none of its county or country banks. On the other 
hand, it may not remain a member of the Federal reserve 
system, which it is now, and then, if it desired to become a 
member, undertake to bring in any branches which may be 
established hereafter. , 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Virginia or the Senator from Pennsylvania-—— 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Idaho may recall that I 
promised to yield to the Senator from Utah immediately fol- 
lowing the Senator from Virginia. I shall be glad to yield 
next to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. KING. I was going to ask the Senator if it would not be 
more accurate to say that the Bank of Italy would derive some 
benefit from the legislation if it were a member of the Federal 
reserve system now, in that its present branch banks would be 
recognized ; but banks in California which are members of the 
Federal reserve system or hereafter might become members of 
the Federal reserve system, and those now in existence which 
have branch banks, would be precluded from having branch 
banks other than those within the corporate limits the 
parent bank, as indicated by the Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is true, as implied in what the Senator 
from Utah has just said, that if a State institution, whether in 
California or elsewhere, has, in virtue of the local law, wp- 
State branches at the date of the passage of the bill, it may by 
conversion or consolidation acquire a Federal character and 
bring those existing branches into the consolidation: but 
neither in California nor elsewhere may the State institution 
bring into the consolidation, or acquire the status of a national 
bank by conversion, and retain, in the consolidated or converted 
life, branches established up State after the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania think 
that the Bank of Italy is not now a member of a Federal 
reserve system? The Senator from Utah seems to assume that 


ol 


: , | it is not. 
bill would operate as a restraint upon State banks to the extent | 


that if a State bank wants to convert itself into a national | 
bank or consolidate with a national banking association, it 
may bring into the consolidation or conversion only those 


branches which it has in existence at the date of the passage | 


of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the Bank of Italy, as I understand-—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I am going to ask the Senator just to let me 
finish this thought and then I will yield to him. 

The State bank may not go out and hereafter establish 
branches under the State law and then convert itself into a 
national bank by consolidation or conversion and bring in those 
future established branches. So there is no way that oecurs 
to me at the moment in which this legislation is of advan 
tage to the Bank of Italy, but I can think of ways in which 


Mr. PEPPER. My impression is that the Bank of Italy is a 
member of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. GLASS. It is a member. 

Mr. KING. I did not mean to imply that. I 
illustration. 

Mr. GLASS. 


used it as an 


It is a member, but it may not remain a mem- 


| ber if, after the passage of this bill, it undertakes to establish 


it would restrain the spawning by it of more branches in the | 


future, 

I yield now to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I was just going to say that the Bank of 
Italy, as I understand it, has over 200 branches, probably nearly 


600, and under this bill it can come into the national banking | 


vystem with all those branches. 


Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator is in error in that re- 
card. I do not mean as respects figures, because it is true that 
there are a great many branches under the control of the 
Bank of Italy in addition to those which are technically | 


branches within the meaning of the statement of the Senator 
lrom Idaho, My information is that the Bank of Italy has, in 
its capacity as a kind of holding company, the stock of some 
Other institutions which themselves have branch banks, and 


that through its holding of the stock of the other institutions or ' 
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any branches not provided for in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask this question? Sup 
pose after the passage of the bill the Bank of Italy concludes 
to change its bank into a national bank: could that national 
bank, for which it takes a charter or which it then becomes, 
then have 96 or 9S branches in California? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think so under the terms of the bill 

Mr. PEPPER. I should be inclined to differ from the 
from Virginia on that point. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator have in mind swhsex 


Senator 


tion (b)? 


Mr. PEPPER. Under existing provisions of the Revised 
Statutes, if a State institution with branches converts itsel 
into a national bank, it may retain the branches that it has. 


We do not change the law in that regard 

Mr. GLASS. No; we do not. 

Mr. PEPPER. So that in the case put by the Senator from 
Idaho of the Bank of Italy converting itself into a national 
bank, the Bank of Italy, if the bill which we are now discussing 
were never enacted into law, would still have the right to 
into that consolidation the branches which it now has 
is the provision of the Revised Statutes to-day. 

Mr. McLEAN. But those branches would be under the super 
vision of the Comptroiler of the Currency, which is not th: 
now. 


Mr. PEPPER. 


bring 
That 


cnse 


That is correct. 
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Mr. BORAH. Am I to understand that at the present time, 
if the Bank of Italy should convert itself into a national bank, 
the Bank of Italy could have 96 or 98 branches? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Bank of Italy, under the Revised Stat- 
utes as they stand to-day, may upon conversion into a national 
banking association or upon consolidation with a national bank- 
ing association retain whatever branches it lawfully had as a 
State institution at the date of the conversion or consolidation. 

Mr. GLASS. So that under the terms of the bill it would 
derive no advantage in the world with respect to the establish- 
ment of brauch banks or of membership in the Federal reserve 
system? 

Mr. PEPPER. In answer to the original question of the 
Senator from Idaho, I said, not so clearly, but in substance, 
the same thing which has just been said by the Senator from 
Virginia. I.can think of ways in which the bill, if passed, 
would be restrictive in its effect upon banks of that sort, but I 
do not see how it is going to give them enabling powers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
to me? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Wisconsin will excuse me 
for a moment, I should like to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the fact that, according to news- 
paper reports, the Bank of Italy is extending its branches and 
ramifications not only throughout California, but into foreign 
countries, I should like to know, in case the Bank of Italy 
should convert itself into a national bank, what restraining 
power there would be under this bill against extending its 
branches? 

Mr. PEPPER. The question asked by the Senator from 
Idaho is a very important one and the answer is important. 
The branches of a State banking institution which is not 
nationalized are subject only to the jurisdiction of the State 
banking commission or secretary of banking or whatever he 
may be, but the instant that institution converts itself into a 
nutional banking association or by consolidation merzes its life 
with a national banking association that instant its branches, 
if it has any legally established, become subject to the super- 
visory power of the Comptroller of the Currency and that super- 
visory power is tremendously far-reaching and effective. 

Mr. McLEAN. But it could not have an additional branch 
outside of the city limits. 

Mr. PEPPER. 1 thank the Senator from Connecticut. 
cause is as he suggests. 

Mr. NORRIS rose. 


The 


Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me? 
Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to the Senator from Nebraska, 


and then I will yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Vennsylvania a question. I find myself in just a little 
difficulty as to whether I can make myself plain, but to my 
mind the matter is quite important. Using the same bank as 
an illustration which other Senators have been using, I desire 
to ask, Will this bill, should it become a law, give to the Bank 
of Italy any advantage so far as branch banking is concerned 
over any other bank not now a member of the system which 
may come in after the bill shall have become a law? Do I 
make myself plain? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, Mr. President, the Senator makes himself 
plain. I take it that the question in his mind is something like 
this: Assuming the Bank of Italy to have, as is charged, 
monopolistic tendencies, whether there is anything in this 
measure Which will enable it to protect itself in an existing 
monopoly and shut the door in the face of anybody else with 
similar aspirations? 

Mr. NORRIS. And who may want to come in. 

Mr. PEPPER. Who may want to come in, I can not see, 
Mr. President, any way in which such a result could be worked 
out. We are now talking about California, because that is a 
notable instance of a State with branch banking, and any bank- 
ing institution of the State of California, so far as the law 
goes, las a right to establish as many branches as it chooses 
to establish and to maintain itself as a State institution with 
such branches, It is true that if at any given moment two 
State institutions convert themselves into national banks, and 
one of them shall have more branches than the other, the one 
that has the greater number of branches will enjoy this ad- 
vantage over its competitor, that neither of them thereafter 
may establish any branches except within the limits specified 
by this proposed act. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand. It seems to me that, as I look 
at it, the Senator discloses that a bank now in with branches 
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would have an advantage over the bank that is now out but 
comes in after the passage of the proposed law in regard to 
the establishment of branches. In other words, is it not true 
that the Bank of Italy now has many branch banks that it 
would not be allowed to organize, should this bill be passed, 
if it did not already have them? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is true under the existing law as well 
as under the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. The practical consideration, it seems to me, 
that presents itself is this: The bank now having branches 
that comes in or is in with such branches has an advantage 
over the bank—and it may be its competitor—that wants to 
have branches but is not organized and does not come into the 
Federal reserve system until after the passage of this proposed 
law. 

In other words, if, after this bill were passed, the Senator 
and I were going to organize a bank to compete with the Bank 
of Italy, and we undertook to organize branch banks in the 
various places where our competitor has branch banks, would 
we not be precluded under the law from organizing quite a 
number of them, while our competitor would be allowed to re- 
tain its branches, because it already had them? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if we organized as a State in- 
stitution, we could take advantage of the local law and do 
exactly what the Bank of Italy has done. We could meet our 
competitor, branch for branch, all through the State. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. PEPPER. But when it comes to federalizing and na- 
tionalizing 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the point. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is true, Mr. President, that the moment 
that the State institution converts itself into a national bank or 
consolidates with a national bank, at that moment it becomes 
restricted in respect of the branches which it may thereafter 
establish. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and those restrictions, as I understand— 
and I want to be informed if I am in error—those restrictions 
which the competing bank would have to observe do not apply 
now to the Bank of Italy and its branches, and if this measure 
should become a law, would not apply, because they are already 
established. ‘ 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator states the matter ac- 
curately. Of course, Mr. President, the logic of the situation 
to which the Senator has called attention is that a State bank 
desiring to compete with the Bank of Italy, assuming that the 
Bank of Italy had nationalized, would retain its State status, 
develop its branches as numerously as it pleased, and carry 
on whatever commercial warfare it choose, meeting branch with 
branch. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
eral reserve system. 
some of its branches. 

Mr. PEPPER. It 
branches. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, the number of branches that 
the parent bank may take with it will be different after the 
law is passed from what it is now. Is not that true? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; the branches which the converting or 
eonsolidating bank of State origin may retain will, after the 
passage of this law, be such branches only as it had in lawful 
operation at the time of the conversion or consolidation. I 
now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose a bank in lawful operation under 
the State law should, with its branches, apply for a charter and 
come into the Federal reserve system. If it had a hundred 
branch banks, what would be the status of it after it got into 
the system? 

Mr. PEPPER. If a State institution operating in a State 
which authorizes by law state-wide branching has as of the 
date of the passage of the pending measure any number of 
branches whatsoever, it may, upon converting itself into a 
national banking association or consolidating with a natione! 
bank association, become a national banking association an 
retain the branches to which I have referred. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It may bring its branches in with it. I have 
in my hand an item from the Los Angeles Examiner of No 
vember 26, 1926, from which I read this statement: 


If the measure agreed upon by the American Bankers’ Association 
in their convention at Los Angeles last May becomes a law, the Bank 
of Italy interests will naturally further expand. 





But it would be outside. 

It would be outside. 

And it would have to remain outside the Fed- 
If it came in, it would have to give up 


would have to surrender some of its 


The measure referred to is the McFadden bill without the 
Hull amendments. That newspaper seems to have the under- 
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standing that a bank can expand still more if it gets into the 
system under the McFadden Dill. 

Mr. PEPPER. If that is the meaning of the writer of that 
news item or editorial, I think he misconceives this bill. I can 
not think of any way by which the Bank of Italy upon the pas- 
sage of the bill under consideration will gain any additional 
right to expand beyond that which it has to-day or would have 
if this bill never were enacted. On the contrary, I can think 
of many ways in which its liberty of expansion will be limited 
by the measure which we are discussing. The thing which will 
happen is the thing to which the Senator from Nebraska has 
scutely directed attention, and that is that the branch-banking 
institutions which have already very large families of children 
will be at an advantage compared with those whose children 
ire not yet in being but are later brought to birth, because it 
is only those that are in being at the date of the passage of 
this bill which can be retained upon conversion or consolidation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. Let me ask the Senator a question. 
the Bank of Italy 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield in a moment to the Senator from 
South Carolina. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
has been claiming my attention for some moments, and I yield 
first to him. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if, under the bill as passed by the House, the Bank of 
Italy could only become nationalized on condition that it drop 
all of its branches outside of its home city? 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the Senator referring to the original bill? 
Mr. LENROOT. I am referring to the bill that was passed 
the House. 

Mr. PEPPER. 1 think that is true, Mr. President, as the 
bill came here originally. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senate struck that out 
stituted for it this language: 





Suppose 





by 


and sub- 


shall any such State bank or banks entering into such con- 
ination be located at a greater distance from such national banking 
ition than is authorized by the laws of the State in the case of a 
nselidation or merger of two or more State banks. 


Nor 


sot 


I understand those are amendments that have been accepted 
by the House. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, Mr. President. Let 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, if I may, that under the law 
aus it stands to-day—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that; but the House Dill 
would have prevented the Bank of Italy from becoming na- 
tionalized except on the condition that it ve up its branches 
outside of its home city. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think that is true, Mr. President, in the 
form in which the bill passed the House in the first instance. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to go a step further with 
reference to acquiring 

Mr. GLASS. Right on that point, may I intervene and ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin of what advantage could it 
possibly be to the Bank of Italy in those circumstances to 

tionalize? 

Mr. LENROOT, I was just getting at the facts. 

Mr. GLASS. It is already a member of the Federal reserve 
system, and it hag its branches. It seems to me that nothing 


os 
Be 
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me say | 


uld induce it to put itself under the provisions of the House | 


bill, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin is just taking that institution as a type. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, and I am just trying to get at the facts 
now and not arguing the effect of them. 

With reference to the Senate amendment and as to its effect 
upon the Bank of Italy, is it not true that under the amend- 
ment which has now been accepted the Bank of Italy could 
organize State banks in every place in California where it saw 
fit, and then, having organized the State banks, could take 
them over, and they would be lawful under this bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not entirely sure that I understand the 
enator’s question. He asks whether the Bank of Italy might 
hot organize State banks in various parts of Califernia and 

en take them over? 

Mr. LENROOT, After they became nationalized. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator mean to ask whether the 
Bank of Italy after the passage of this bill might under the 
State law establish additional branches? 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be the effect of it; and would 
not the prohibition found in the bill against the establishment 
of branches by the Bank of Italy after being nationalized be 
circumvented by other provisions of the bill by which they 
would organize State banks and then consolidate those State 
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banks with the Bank ef Italy, and would they not thereafter, 
in effect, be lawful branches? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is touching now a matter of very 
great importance—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I think so. 

Mr. PEPPER. But one with which neither the committee 
nor the House nor the Senate has dealt. 

Mr. LENROOT. The House dealt with it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think so. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is now dealing with the subject 
of chain banking. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. PEPPER. He is putting a case in whieh an instituiion 
becomes, through stock ownership or other intercorporate rela- 
tion, the controlling owner of scattered institutions, each of 
which exists on its own charter and has its own eapital stock, 
which may or may not be held by the central organization. We 
had a lot of evidence before us respecting the dangers of chain 
banking, but we did not think we could add te our troubles by 
considering them. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; that, perhaps, we could not deal with; 
but I want to know the fact as to whether under this bill that 
separate ownership might net be consolidated, and in effect ex- 
tend the system of branch banking in a State that did not pro- 
hibit it? 

Mr. PEPPER. Under existing law, in the case put by the 
Senator, the Bank of Italy might establish branches in addition 
to those that it has, effect a consolidation, and then consolidate 
itself with a national bank; or, if the bill in controversy be- 
comes law, it might effect direct consolidation without the in- 
termediate step. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the fact I wanted to get. 
under the House bill that could not have been done. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not clear about that, Mr. President. As 
I read the language of the House bill, it seems to me that there 
is nothing in that language which would have prevented the 
State institution from acquiring, by stock ownership, the con- 
trol of any number of banks in a State. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; that might be, but they could not 
merge them with the institution. They might have an owner- 
ship through stock control, but they still would have independ- 
ent corporate existences. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thought the Senator was looking for loop- 
holes in the bill through the means of which it might be cir- 
cumvented. 

Mr. LENROOT. No: not in that way: but the bill does pre- 
vent the extension of branches in the future. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT. My point was that those controlling a par- 
ent bank might organize a State bank, and then, under the pro- 
vision of the law, consolidate with the parent bank and have a 
lawful branch. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, sir; and of course it is no 
answer to the implied objection of the Senator that that point 
is not new in controversy between the Houses—— 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. PEPPER. Because that is aside from the question that 
the Senator is raising; but it will be remembered that while 
this question of branch banking is the subject matter in which 
most Senators are interested, the fact is that the two Houses 
are now together on the subject of branch banking. There is 
no point in controversy respecting that whole subject, saving 
only the point I mentioned a while ago relating to the inclusion 
of contiguous territory, by action of the comptroller, within the 
limits of the metropolitan area in which the parent may estab- 
lish a branch. The House took the conservative, the restrictive 
view on that subject, and rejected the Senate amendment: and 
if the pending motion is agreed to, the Senate will recede from 
its amendment on that subject and accept the original provi- 
sions of the House Dill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just one further question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall be very giad to yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there anything left in disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses that affects even remotely the question 
of branch banking? 

Mr. PEPPER. Only the question of contiguous territory. 

Mr. LENROOT. I meant aside from that. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is all. 

Mr. President, it is very hard in this kind of a desultory dis- 
cussion to keep one’s thread. I began in an effort to state what 
the three major points of difference between the Houses are 


Of course, 


| and the two minor points of difference, regarding all the others 





as negligible, because they are merely clerical im their nature 
and have to do with section numbers. 
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I had mentioned the insistence by the House on its view re- 
garding the interlocking-directorate question ; and, if the pend- 
ing motion is agreed to, the Senate will yield to the House on 
that matter, and the law will stand as it now stands under the 
Clayton Act, 

The second point of substantial difference which I mentioned 
was the contiguous-territory provision, 

The third point of substantial difference is that which deals 
with the subject of the purchase and sale of investment se- 
curities. The House took a more conservative view than the 
Senate on that subject; and the provisions of the existing law 
will stand if the pending motion is agreed to, saving that the 
Comptroller of the Currency is given much more power to grasp 
the situation and control it than at present. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator explained the contiguous-ter- 
ritory provision? 

Mr. PEPPER. In answer to the question of the Senator 
from South Carolina I will say that before he entered the 
Chamber I did explain that the pending motion, if agreed to 
by the Senate, will have the effect of excluding from the bill 
the Senate amendment on the subject of contiguous territory, 
and leaving it, on that point, in the form in which it originally 
passed the House, with some verbal changes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator concludes his observations 
respecting the investment banking features of the bill, I desire 
to say that complaint has been made and some rather impor- 
tant criticism has been directed against the bill because it is 
contended, first, that it gives too much power to the banks to 
buy investment securities, and particularly to loan to brokers, 
and it will thereby encourage stock speculation; that the bill 
seems to be more interested in furnishing the brokers money 
for their speculative purposes than it is interested in some 
other matters that might be more meritorious. Secondly, it is 
contended that the bill also contains provisions which may 
prove very dangerous by freezing the assets and permitting 
too large a share of the deposits and the assets of the bank 
to be invested for a long period of time—to wit, five years— 
in real estate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let me say that so far as the 
last point is concerned, the two Houses are not in disagree- 
ment. We had before us a lot of testimony on the question 
whether a short-term mortgage, which the banks under the 
existing law may take, or a longer-term mortgage, was in fact 
the more liquid; and the weight of the testimony was to the 
effect that you can deal with a mortgage that has three or four 
or five years to run more effectually and more readily than 
you can with one that is going to mature inside of a year or 
shortly thereafter. That, however, is not a point which was in 
controversy. 

On the subject of investment securities, which is dealt with 
in the first part of the Senator’s question, let me say that if 
any such criticism as the Senator has echoed could be justly 
directed against part of this bill, it would have been against 
the Senate amendment. If the pending motion is agreed to, 
the Senate will recede from its amendment and adopt the 
conservative provisions of the House bill, which contain no 
grant of power at all to national banks to engage in the pur- 
chase and sale of investment securities, and merely recognize 
the existing practice, but give to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency a good deal of supervisory and regulatory power in 
respect thereof, 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that the existing 
practice has been abused by the banks, and that there have been 
too liberal loans to speculative organizations and to brokers, 
and too liberal expenditures by the banks in the purchase of 
stocks and bonds and investment securities? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am sure the Senator has had my expe- 
rience, and that is of hearing of this dangerous liberality in 
the making of loans by banks, bankers, and so forth, but that 
it has never actually occurred in his experience or mine. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if it be conceded that that 
criticism has foundation in fact, this provision of the proposed 
act puts a limitation upon it, in that it confides to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency a power which he has not hitherto had 
of inspection and scrutiny of these very things. In other 
words, the intent of it is to scrutinize and restrict rather than 
to expand. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; it contains in its present form no grant 
of power to the corporation, and it does strengthen the arin of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and enlarge his grasp in regu- 
lating that activity. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, did not the McLean amendment 
attempt to modify the danger of a bank accepting certain secur- 
ities as collateral in the reserve system and going out into other 
territories under the law and exhausting their assets—that is, 
their available money? Was there not introduced here about 
three or four years ago what is now known as the McLean 
amendment, giving the board of governors the power to estab- 
lish a base line beyond which a bank would be penalized by a 
graduated, progressively increasing rate of interest? 

Mr. PEPPER. There is such a provision of law as that to 
which the Senator refers, but I do not understand that that is 
in any way disturbed by the contemplated legislation. 

Mr. GLASS. The progressive-rate-of-interest provision was 
repealed three years ago. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; it was. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think that, so far as it is 
possible for me to do so, I have accomplished the purpose with 
which I rose, which was merely to state in compact form, and 
for convenience of reference in the pages of the Rercorp, the 
principal points which are in real controversy between the two 
Houses. 

I have tried to show—and I hope successfully—that there 
are only three major points of difference and two minor points, 
and that in other respects the pending motion, if passed, would 
result in action by the Senate more conservative than the 
action which would have been taken had the Senate amendments 
on those points prevailed. 

I think, therefore, Mr. President, that I can well yield the 
floor to those better able to diseuss this matter than I. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard Goff MeMaster Schall 
Blease Harreld McNary Sheppard 
Broussard Harris Mayfield Shipstead 
Bruce Harrison Neely Smith 
Cameron Hawes Norris Smoot 
Capper Heflin Nye Steck 
Couzens Howell Oddie Stephens 
Curtis Johnson Overman Stewart 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pepper Trammell 
Dill Keyes Phipps Tyson 

Ferris King Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
George Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Gerry McKellar Reed, Pa. Watson 
Glass McLean Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators having 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I present a privileged docu- 
ment, being the certificate of election of the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and ask that it be received, 
read, and filed. 

The PRESIDING 
ceived, read, and filed. 

The Chief Clerk read the certificate, as follows: 


Executive Department Proclamation 


an- 


OFFICER. The certificate will be re- 


STATE OF ARKANSAS. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye that whereas at the general election held November 2 
1926, pursuant to the statute made and provided, the following Demo 
cratic candidate for United States Senator received the following votes: 
T, H. CaRAWAY, 28,166, which was a majority of the votes cast for 
United States Senator. 

Now, therefore, I, Tom J. Terral, Governor of the State of Arkansas, 
by virtue of the power and authority vested in me under the constitu 
tion and laws of said State, and acting in my official capacity, do 
hereby declare the following to bave been elected as United States 
Senator at the past general election heid Novembr 2, 1926: T. H 
CARAWAY., ‘ 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be 
affixed the great seal of State in the governor's office at Little Rock, 
Ark., this, the 15th day of December, 1926. 

Tom J. Terra, Governor. 

By the governor: 


[SEAL.] Jim B. Hieains, Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutiou- 
adopted by the legislature of the State of North Dakota, favor- 
ing the early passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. (See resolu 


tions printed in full when laid down by the Chair in Senate 
proceedings of Thursday, February 10, 1927, page 3402.) 





































































































Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Clyde, | 
Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of the so-called White 
radio bill without amendment, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana presented the following joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of Montana, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMBRICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the following is a true and correct copy of an act, entitled 
“A resolution expressing the desire of the people of the State of Mon- 
tana to His Excellency the President of the United States of America 
that he take steps to negotiate a treaty with the Dominion of Canada 
in furtherance of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway,” enacted by 
the twentieth session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Mon- | 
tana and approved by J. B, Erickson, governor of said State, on the 
7th day of February, 1927. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
vreat seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 8th day 
of February, A. D. 1927. 

[SEAL] Cc. T. Stewart, Secretary of State. 

By Cuirrorp L. WALLAR, Deputy. 


Senate Joint Resolution 2, Introduced by Shelver, expressing the desire 
of the people of the State of Montana to His Exceilency the President 
of the United States of America that he take steps to negotiate a 
treaty with the Dominion of Canada in furtherance of the Great | 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 


Whereas a joint board of engineers, representing the United States 
ind Canada, have officlally and unanimously declared ship-channel con- | 
ction between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic by way of the St. | 
Lawrence to be practical; and 
Whereas the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States, appointed | 
» determine the need of such a waterway, has unanimously declared, in 
report to the President, made December 27, 1926, that— 
“The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea is 
nperative both for the relief and for the future development of a vast 
area in the interlor of the continent” ; and that— 
“Tt has been estimated that the values of a single year to the farm- 
rs alone would equal the capital cost of the waterway”; and that— 
‘The economic importance of the improvement would be far greater 
than the savings made upon the actual tonnage transported, important 
though that would be”; and | 
Whereas the growth of the State of Montana, the development of her 
gricuitural and mineral resources, her present prosperity, and her 
iture welfare all demand permanent relief from the existing high 
transportation costs to and from the markets of the world and require 
t freedom to enter into world commerce, now denied to her by reason 
distanee from the Atlantic Ocean—a situation resulting in a com- 
ined rail-and-ocean transportation cost, prohibitive to many of her po- 
ential industries and oppressive to those industries which now exist; 
al l 
Whereas the St. Lawrence waterway would give to the State of Mon- 
na a sea base 1,400 miles nearer to her eastern border than at present 
ind by such removal would permanently lower her rail-and-ocean costs 
transportation to and from world markets, would increase the de- 
nd for her agricultural products, would stimulate the development 
her mineral wealth, would invite new enterprise, and, generally, 
would assure to her citizens an enlarged and abiding prosperity: Now 
fore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Montana (the House of Repre- 
entatires concurring), That we do most earnestly urge upon the Prest- 
of the United States of America the imperative national need of 
ich waterway, and that we do further express to him the desire of 
» people of the State of Montana that immediate steps be taken for 
» negotiation of a treaty with the Dominion of Canada in furtherance 
f the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 
W. S. McCorMACK, 
President of the Senate. 
G. T, DAvIs, 
Speaker of the House 


Approved February 7, 1927. 
J. BE. Erickson, Governor 
Filed February 7, 1927, at 2.21 o’clock p. m. 
Cc. T. Stewart, Secretary of State. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented the following resolution of the 

Legislature of the State of Minnesota, which was ordered to 

lie on the table: 

Concurrent Resolution 1, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to restore and maintain equality to agri- 
culture 
Whereas the protective tariff system of the United States, estab- 

lished to protect all the industries of our country, bas failed to func- 
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tion in such a way as to protect the producers of certain farm com- 
modities of which there has been an exportable surplus, so that at 
times our farmers have been required to sell such commodities in a 
competitive world market, while by reason of such protective tariff 
System they have been required to purchase most of their necessities 
in a stabilized and highly protected domestic market, with the result 
that there has been a great and increasing disparity in the prices our 
farmers receive for what they sell with those which they have had to 
pay for what they buy, creating a real crisis, which has for a long 
time existed and does still exist, not only in the Nation’s agriculture, 
but in all industries dependent on agriculture; and 

Whereas to remove such disparity in prices and to provide and 
maintain equality to agriculture with the other industries of this coun- 


| try, it is absolutely necessary that our farmers receive an American 


price based on an American standard for their product consumed 
domestically and a world price only for the exportable surplus con- 
sumed abroad: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States at its 
present sitting and without further delay be, and the same is, urgently 
petitioned to enact such legislation as will extend the protective sys- 
tem and the benefits thereunder to the farmers, regardless of a surplus 


| of any farm crop, whereby they will receive an American price for 
| what is consumed domestically independent of the world price for the 


surplus, and that only in such manner can eqality to agriculture be 
restored and maintained ; 

That to secure this end and to provide the necessary relief, and 
thereafter to maintain agricultural prosperity, legislation sponsored by 


| the Mid West farm organizations providing for the creation of a Federal 


farm board and an export corporation thereunder, the segregation of 
the exportable surplus of all farm commodities and the collection of an 
equalization fee on each commodity affected is indispensable and should 
be speedily enacted into law; be it further 

Resotved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be trans- 


| mitted to the President of the United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, the chairmen of the Agricultural Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and to each Member in Congress from Min- 
nesota, 
JouN A, JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
W. I. NOUAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 13th day of January, 1927. 
Joun I. Levin, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 
Passed the senate the 18th day of January, 1927. 
Geo. W. PEACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved January 20, 1927. 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, Governor. 
Filed January 20, 1927. 
Mixw® Hou, Secretary of State 


I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true and 
correct copy of house file No. 8, as shown by the records in my office. 

[SBAL.] Mikp HouM, Secretary of State. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD also presented resolutions adopted by the 
State Agricultural Society of Minnesota, protesting against the 
passage of the bills 8. 4944 and H. R. 15540, which propose to 
make changes in the farm loan act, under which the Federal 
land banks and intermediate credit banks are now operated 
and which “tend to remove from the stockholders of these 
banks their operation, control, and inspection as now per- 
formed by the Federal Farm Loan Board,” ete., which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the State Agricul- 
tural Society of Minnesota, favoring the passage of the so- 
called McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the State Agricul- 
ture Society of Minnesota, favoring the establishment of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship channel and the taking of imme- 
diate steps for the negotiation of a treaty with Great Britain 
and Canada to effectuate such end, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Faribault, 
Willmar, and Moorehead, all in the State of Minnesota, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased compensa- 
tion te employees of the United States Custodian Service, with 
a minimum wage of $1,200 per annum, which were referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minueapolis 
and Willmar, all in the State of Minnesota, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
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Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Hutchin- 
son, Faribault, Morristown, Warsaw, Willmar, and Brainerd, 
all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 16461) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1468) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1130) authorizing the Secretary of War to do- 
nate to the Wayne County Council of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of Detroit, State of Michigan, two obsolete brass cannons 
(Rept. No, 1472) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10504) to amend the act approved June 4, 1897, 
by authorizing an increase in the cost of lands to be embraced 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 
(Rept. No. 1473). 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE 

Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 5620) granting 
the consent of Congress to John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. 
Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River, and I submit a report (No. 1469) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 10, after the word “ oppo- 
site,” to insert “in the State of Illinois,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, 
their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, between a point at or near the 
northern city limits of the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, 
and a point opposite in the State of Illinois, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is. hereby conferred upon John R. Scott, Thomas J. 
Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their successors and assigns, 
all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, 
possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and 
its approaches and terminals as are possessed by railroad corporations 
for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in 
the State in which such real estate or other property is situated, upon 
making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according 
to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the 
same as in condemnation and expropriation of property in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and 
Baxter L. Brown, their successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to 
fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll 
so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 4, After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Missouri, the State of Illinois, 
any political subdivision of either of such States, within or adjoining 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such 
bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less 
a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual financing 
and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such inter- 
est in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improve- 
nents, 


occupy, 
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Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof as provided in section 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, to pay 
an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a period not to exceed 25 years 
from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the 
bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, 
and maintaining the same, and cf the daily tolls collected shall be 
kept and shall be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The said John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, BE. B. Green, and 
Baxter L. Brown, their successors and assigns, shall within 90 days 
after the completion of such bridge file with the Secretary of War a 
sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost of construct- 
ing such bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any 
interest in real property necessary therefor, and the actual financing 
and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may at any time within 
three years after the completion of such bridge investigate the actual 
cost of constructing the same, and for such purposes the said John R. 
Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. BE. Green. and Baxter L. Brown, their suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall make available all of its records in connec- 
tion with the financing and the construction thereof. The findings of 
the Secretary of War as to actual original cost of the bridge shall be 
conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or 
gross mistake, 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, 
their successors and assigns, and any corporation to which or any per- 
son to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, 
or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure 
or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise the samc 
as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corporation or 
person. 

Sac. 8. The right to alter, 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5598) to extend 
the time for constructing a bridge across the Ohio River ap- 
proximately midway between the city of Owensboro, Ky., and 
Rockport, Ind., and I submit a report (No. 1470) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
June 12, 1926, to be built across the Ohio River between the city of 
Owensboro, Daviess County, Ky., and Rockport, Spencer County, Ind., 
are hereby extended one year and three years, respectively, from the 
date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is expressly 
reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


BRIDGE ACROSS TUG FORK 


Mr, STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 5588) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Big Sandy & Cumberland Rail- 
road Co. to construct and maintain and operate a bridge across 
the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, at Devon, Mingo County. 
W. Va., and I submit a report (No. 1471) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, on page 2, after line 6, to insert the fol- 
lowing sections: 


Sec, 2. Vhe right to sell, assign, the 


transfer, and mortgage all 


rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
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to the Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, 
and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise is hereby authorized to exercise the 
same as fully as though conferred herein direetly upon such corporation. 
The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


. 2 
SEC 0. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc.,?That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Virginia and authorized to do business 
in the State of West Virginia, and operate railways in Kentucky, its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 

nd approaches thereto across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation at Devon, Mingo County, 
W. Va., where the said Tug Fork forms the boundary line between the 
States of West Virginia and Kentucky, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 


waters, approved March 23, 1906. 
Sec, 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 


rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co., its successors and 
assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and priv- 
ileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the 
same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is bereby authorized to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such 
corporation. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act, is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

‘he bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River at Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.” 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 12, 1927, that committee presented to 
ithe President of the United States the following bills: 

Ss. 4727. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and § Street SE., in the District of 


read 


Columbia: and 
S. 4553. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 


Chesapeake Bay from a point in 
in Kent County, 


sartimore County to a point 
in the State of Maryland. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 


consent the second time, and referred as follows: 
Br. Mr. BINGHAM: 
A bill (S. 5686) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 


vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 2, 1917, as amended ; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5687) granting an increase of pension to Margery 
Warren (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (8S. 5688) granting an increase of pension to Lucy R. 
Steckel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. McMASTER (for Mr. Norsecx) : 
\ bill (S. 5689) granting a pension to Martha FE. Jones; and 


\ bill (S. 5690) granting a pension to Louise Schmit; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

\ bill (8. 5691) granting a pension to George C. Eizeil; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

\ bill (S. 5692) granting permission for the laying of pipes 
for the transmission of steam along the alley between lots 
Nos. 5 and 32, in square No. 225; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 5693) to correct the naval record of Marion 
McLelland; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5694) granting a pension to Dennett H. Mosely; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 5696) to amend the United States grain standards 
ict; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


R. 
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A bill (S. 5697) to amend sections 311 and 313 of the tariff 
act of 1922, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 


COMMEMORATION OF DEDICATION OF RUSHMORE MOUNTAIN, 8. 


Mr. McMASTBER. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill and to occupy a short time explaining the purpose of the 
measure. 

The PRESIDING 
will be received. 

The bill (S. 5695) authorizing the coinage of silver 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the dedication of Rushmore Moun- 
tain, located within Harney National Forest, S. Dak., for the 
carving thereon of a heroic monument commemorating the 
deeds of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt in the founding, preservation, 
and territorial expansion of the Republic, and in memory of 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States of America, in 
whose administration this memorial was begun, was read twice 
by its title, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator asks unanimous 
consent to address the Senate for a short time. Is there ob- 
jection. The Chair hears none, and recognizes the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to say, Mr. President, that my 
colleague [Mr. Norpeck], who is confined in a hospital at the 
present time, is the real father of the bill which I have just 
introduced. He has devoted much work and displayed great 
enthusiasm in his indefatigable efforts to laying the foundation 
plans for this great memorial. 

In 1925 Congress passed an act authorizing the State of 
South Dakota, through a commission, to undertake the building 
of a monument of national character to be located in the 
Harney National Forest in the famous Black Hills section of 
South Dakota. The original object of the memorial was to 
commemorate the birth as well as the preservation of the Re- 
public through the carving of two colossal statues of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln; but, owing to the fact that there has been 
great national interest aroused in the erection of the memorial, 
it has been decided to enlarge its historical import by includ- 
ing not only the formation and preservation but the develop- 
ment, expansion, and growth of the Republic. 

The State of South Dakota oceupies a peculiar position from 
a historical standpoint in that great drama of the development 
of that vast empire in the West that is comprised within the 
area known as the Louisiana Purchase. The story of the rela- 
tion of South Dakota to those great epoch-making events is as 
follows: 

In 1742 the King of France. seeking to outflank the British 
colonies on the west and the north, dispatched to America that 
intrepid explorer Cavalier La Verendrye. From Quebec he 
moved southward, and finally reached the point on the Missouri 
River which is opposite to the city of Pierre, where is now 
located the capital of South Dakota. 

There on a lonely eminence he planted a plate of lead bearing 
the inscription that all the territory lying to the north and to 
the south and to the west should henceforth come under the 
jurisdiction and into the possession of France. The establish- 
ing the facts concerning this event through the diary of La 
Verendrye assisted France materially in maintaining its claim 
to that great empire of the West. Only a few years ago the 
leaden plate was unearthed, and this priceless historic relic now 
reposes in the Capitol Building of the State of South Dakota. 

In 1756 this territory was ceded by France to Spain and in 





DAK, 


OFFICER. Without objection, the Dill 


1803 Spain transferred it back again to the First Consul of 
France, Napoleon Bonaparte. Then it was that Jefferson, 


through his foresight and wisdom, brought about what is known 
as the Louisiana Purchase. Then came the settlement in the 
southwestern country, out of which developed the Republic of 
Texas, which soon became a part of the Union. Then came the 
Mexican War, then the acquisition of California and the pur- 
chase of Oregon. 

I wish to say in this connection that the sculptural features 
of the proposed memorial consists, first, of a colossal portrait 
of George Washington, chiseled in granite, 60 feet high the 
right of which will be a colossal portrait of Thomas Jefferson, 
who conceived the importance of the Louisiana Purchase; and 
to the left a portrait of the immortal Abraham Lincoln, and 
also a portrait of Roosevelt, because of the fact that he brought 


on 


about the consummation of the construction of the Panama 
Canal, which fulfills the prophecy of Christopher Columbus. 
In the background of these sculptures, chiseled in granite, will 
also be an entablature vividly portraying the rapid quence, 
the great historic events of the Republic of Texas being ad- 
mitted to the Union, the acquisition of California, the acquisi 
tion of the Oregon Territory, the purchase of Alaska from 


Russia, and also the cession of the Floridas by Spain. 
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In a word, Mr. President, the object of this great memorial 
ix to commemorate by a story carved in stone one of the most 
colossal events in all history—the birth, the preservation, the 
development, and expansion of this Republic. 

On account of the national character of this memorial, on 
account of its historical importance, the bill which I have intro- 
duced asks that Congress cause to be struck at the United States 


mint certain suitable memorial coins which will assist the com- 
mittee in the great work it has undertaken. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be referred to the 


Committee on Banking and Currency. 
AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Under the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines, insert at the 
proper place the following: 

“For mineral mining investigations, $25,000; for economics of 
mineral industries, $40,000; for operating mine rescue cars and sta- 
tions, $55,500; and for investigating mine accidents, $35,000.” 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on February 10, 
1927, the President had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

8.3634. An act providing for the preparation of a biennial 
index to State legislation; and 

S.3928. An act authorizing the designation of an ex officio 
Commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive departments 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE RIVERS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S, 4411) granting the consent 
of Congress to compacts or agreements between the States of 
South Dakota and Wyoming with respect to the division and 
apportionment of the waters of the Belle Fourche and Chey- 
enne Rivers and other streams in which such States are jointly 
interested, which was, on page 2, line 6, after the word “ into,” 
to insert: 

Provided, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
the reclamation fund $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to pay the expenses of such Federal participation. 


Mr. KENDRICK. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Puipes, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. Ken- 
pDRICK conferees on the part of the Senate. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND PREPAREDNESS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 

TYSON : 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on February i1 my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], deliv- 
ered a notable address at the Women's Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, his subject being “ National defense and na- 
tional preparedness.” I ask unanimous consent that the address 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The address is as follows: 


I desire to express my appreciation of the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me in inviting me to be present and address you on this 
occasion. 

The subject of my discourse to-day is the most important that can 
occupy the attention of any people and one that has occupied the atten- 
tion of every nation of the world, great and small, from the beginning 
of time down to this good hour. 

I believe that I am well within the bounds of truth when I say that 
in proportion to the consideration and the persistent attention that has 
been given to this subject have the greatness and permanency of all the 
nations of the world been measured. 

The oldest and the truest of all maxims is that “ self-preservation Is 
the first law of nature.” 

We have several tragic examples of ancient nations now existing 
which have never been prepared for war. 

China and India, together, have over 700,000,000 human beings; they 
contain more than two-fifths of all the people of the earth, and yet 
India is a subject nation to another nation with one-sixth of its popula- 
tion and situated nearly 10,000 miles away. China, the most populous 
nation of the world, has been for a hundred years the prey of a dozen 
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European nations of one-tenth its size and population. 
lack of preparedness for war and of national defense. 

It can be truly said that not more than five nations of the world 
to-day with a combined population of less than 300,000,000 people are 
dominating and practically controlling the rest of the world of 1,800.- 
000,000 people. 

Madame Chairman, let me repeat that this is now, always has been, 
and always will be the greatest subject that can occupy and hoid a 
nation. . 

The whole earth is strewn with the wreck and’ ruins and decay of 
peoples, of nations, of empires, mostly due to inadequate preparedness 
or inadequate provisions for national defense. 

Assyria, Babylon, Rome, Greece, Carthage, Egypt, China, India, 
Arabia, the Mussulman Empire, where are they? If we are wise, we 
will profit by their example. 

The United States of America is the most remarkable Nation that 
history records. In the course of 150 years we have risen from a 
small and insignificant Nation to be the greatest, the most powerful, 
and the richest Nation of the world. 

It has been said that all the noe ions of the world hate us. I am 
not willing to believe that they go as far as that, but I do believe most 
of the nations of Europe greatly dislike us at this time. It is most 
unfortunate that this is true, and there is no justification for most of 
it, but I believe much of it is due to our attitude and action in regard 
to the League of Nations. Our allies of the World War believe we 
were guilty of an act of perfidy in not going into the League of Nations, 
thereby failing to do our part to maintain the peace of the world. 

They feel that the League of Nations was largely our plan—at least 
it was the plan of our leader—and that it was through his influence 
that the treaty of Versailles was signed, containing the covenant of 
the league, and that all the Allies signed and ratified, thereby binding 
them, and that, although we signed the treaty through our representa- 
tives, we refused to ratify and left them to carry out and be bound by 
a treaty into which we had induced them to enter and then refused to 
be bound ourselves. This, added to natural jealousy and the debt ques- 
tion, is the cause of their dislike. 

Madame President, 10 years ago the United States of America had 
a world-wide reputation for standing only for the right. Within that 
time she pat 5,000,000 men into the World War; spent $40,000,000,000 
of treasure; loaned the Allies $10,000,000,000; sent 2,000,000 of her 
sons 3,000 miles across the sea to fight in the greatest war of all time 
and saved the freedom of the world. 

And yet to-day it is said she has not a friend in all the world. 

If that be true, Madame President, taking example by the past and 
looking to the future of our country and realizing the great struggle 
in which nearly the whole world was involved so recently, it behooves 
us to take no unnecessary chances, and we should leave nothing undone 
which should be done to properly prepare our country for any defense 
that it may be necessary to make. 

While by far the greatest part of my life has been spent as a 
civilian, at the same time I was trained for a soldier and I have served 
actively in all the wars in which this country has been engaged since 
I became of age. 

I tiate war. It is the most horrible and the most dreadful scourge 
that has ever afflicted mankind, and no nation ought ever to consent to 
make war unless attacked and until all honorable means have first been 
tried to prevent war. 

No one ought to be a pacifist. There are many misguided persons 
who feel that we should not fight under any circumstances, and their 
whole propaganda is peace at any price. That is the surest way of 
ultimately causing war and bringing disaster to a nation. 

There are some who are opposed to ail force. They believe that all 
physical force is wrong; that public opinion alone should always con- 
trol, and if left alone that public opinion will finally solve all problems 
and solve them in the right way. 

Madame President, I will agree that public opinion in the long run 
will prevail in a democracy, but the question is, What is public opinion 
and when do you know what public opinion is? 

Before public opinion can become known it must be resolved into 
law, and the law is the only thing that can be enforced. There are 
two things required to enforce a law. First, public opinion; and sec- 
ond, physical force. 

Public opinion alone never enforced a law. Physical force may do 
so temporarily, but it can not for a long period prevail over public 
opinion except by great and overpowering physical strength and 
numbers. 

It is said that might does not make right, but there is one thing 
that we must always remember, and that is that we can not have 
right for any length of time unless it is backed up by the power of 
physical might. 

Every decree of a court is based upon law which is the expression 
of public opinion, and this must have in its last anaiysis the physical 
power of the sheriff and his posse to insure obedience. 

And so the peace and order of society in any nation finally rests 
upon the power of its armed forces, 


All due to the 
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National preparedness and national defense are inseparably asso- 
ciated with the Army and the Navy. The condition and organization 
of these two branches of the two great services are the things that 
are most considered when we speak of preparedness and national de- 
fense, but they are not by any means the only things to be considered, 
for the day bas come, as shown in the last war, that now not only 
the men and women engaged in the actual operations of war but the 
whole Nation behind the lines, including factories, farms, and every 
activity of a nation is used in war, and the elements and conditions 
obtaining behind the lines are as vital to success as those even in the 
very battle front. 

Unfortunately for us the United States has gone into every war 
importance that she has fought almost wholly unprepared, of 
irse, it was to be expected that we would have little if any prepara- 
ion in our struggle against England in the Revolutionary War, but 
we declared war on Great Britain in 1812, 30 years afterwards 
tterly unprepared, and nothing but good fortune and the fact that 
in was in the threes of a desperate struggle with Napoleon kept 


of 


u 


brita 


is from a great disaster. 

Our country had no army worthy of the name so far as size 
was concerned in 1861 when it went into one of the greatest strug- 
cies In history. Had the United States had an army of 50,000 men 
and 3,000 trained officers the battle of Bull Run, of course, would 
have been another story; that war would have been much shorter; 
ast treasure and untold suffering and countless lives might have 
been saved, 

But, Madame President, we learned nothing even from that war, 

r nothing was done for 80 years to prepare for any future war 


far as the Army was concerned, 
observed that the intervals between wars in our country 
have been about every 80 years. 


It will be 
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By reason of the lesson of the Spanish-American War we had sup- 
plies and full preparation made to equip 500,000 men when we went 
into the World War. While this amount of supplies was thought to 
be ample, it was soon found that they would be only a fraction of the 
amount that would be required, for by October, 1917, we had over a 
million men enlisted in the service, and in a few months thereafter 
2,000,000, and by the middle of the following summer 4,000,000. 

Now, with the lessons of the past, if a catastrophe should overtake us 
by virtue of our failure te prepare, we would have only ourselves to 
blame. 

I am glad to be able to say to you, however, that althouch we are 
not prepared as well as we ought to be, at the same time, I believe 
we are fairly well prepared to meet the probable contingencies that 
may arise in the near future. 

The World War caused us te pass what is known as the national 
defense act in 1920, two years after the war This act was 
drawn under the supervision and by the direction and the approval of 
our great commander in the World War, Gen. John J. Pershing, 
was at that time the Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
act provided for an Army of 280,000 men. It provided for a Nationa! 
Guard of 435,000 and a Corps of an indefinite number of 
men, which would take in all the man pewer of the Nation and make 


closed. 


who 
This 


Reserve 


| them available for national defense 


We had begun to realize the necessity for having a Navy and 
we had bullt a fairly good Navy when the Spanish American War 
came so suddenly upon us. 

We had done practically nothing in the way of preparation. We 
had only 25,000 men and 2,000 officers in the Regular Army and 
these were seattered in small posts and detachments over this great 

untry from Maine to California. 

There were but small supplies of arms and ammunition. There 

1s no surplus clothing, no medecines, no organization of those | 
things so essential for an army. 

that time the United States was already one of the richest 


Nations of the world, and yet 
ing to the colors, in overwhelming numbers, from every part of the 
country was one of the poorest supplied and the poorest equipped 
armies that ever went to battle. 

This was the first army that the United States had ever sent across 
We sent 15,000 men to Cuba, 5,000 to Porto Rico, and several 
thousand 10,000 miles away, to the far-off Philippine Islands. 

Never have the sons of America flocked more readily or more en- 
thusiastieally to the colors than they did in the Spanish-American War. 

And while few of them died in battle, hundreds died from unsanitary 
surroundings, ignorance and neglect by reason of the want of medical 
supplies, and proper medical treatment. 

The Navy fortunately was efficient and well supplied and won two 
great victories in Manila Bay and at Santiago, and thus enabled the 
\rmy to win the battles on land and end the war. 

Few people appreciate the value of the Spanish-American War to the 
American people, Aside from any material advantage that we gained, 
it brought home to us the necessity of preparedness, especially in sani: 
tation and medical supplies, and many other essentials of war. 


the sea, 


{nd not only that, but the organization of the Spanish-American 
Wer veterans and their activities in helping to bring to the attention 
of the country the necessity for preparedness for war had a very 
salutary effect upon the country and was one of the greatest ultimate 
influences in securing the passage of the national defense act or 
reorganization of the Army in 1916. 


In 1904 the Spanish-American War Veterans wrote into their con- 
titution as among the objects of their organization, “To encourage 


id promote the maintenance of an adequate Military and Naval Estab- 


lishment in our country and an efficient military and naval force in 
several States, with a proper system for organizing a volunteer 


y in time of war; to educate our people to a sense of the necessity 

i making provision for national defense, and to the importance of 
educating and training the youth of our land, so that they may be able 
ficiently to serve their country and defend the flag in time of war.” 


} 


in this act three different departments were provided; 
First, the Regular Army and this Army was to consist of 175,000 


cond, it provided for a Reserve Officers’ 
ents at colleges might have proper military training, and 
rhird, it provided for citizens’ military training camps and Reserve 
rps officers to be uttached to the service in time of great emergency. 


the volunteer army that came crowd- | 


In this act we laid out and defined a national military policy, and 
that policy was and is that the United States must 
adequate national defense. 

This was the first time that we had laid out and defined a national 


always beve an 


military policy for this country, notwithstanding the fact that we 
had been a Nation for more than 140 years 
rhe forces provided for In the national defense act of 1920 have not 


been maintained, however. 

The Army for 1927 is fixed at 118,750 men, and about 10,500 officers 

There has been a great deal of dissatisfaction and criticism as 
the air forces of the Army and the Navy. Last year the 
passed a bill providing for a great increase in the air forces of both 
the Army and the Navy, and a great number of new planes and a 
greatly increased personnel in both the Army and the Navy 
made, to be extended over a period of five years. 

When these new planes are built and this additional personnel is 
provided, it is believed that the air forces of the Army and the Navy 
will at least compare favorably with any other nation of the world 
and be adequate for the national defense. 

in addition to the forces provided for above, there is in many States 
now an effective organization of National Guards, which is supported 
jointly by the States and the United States. These troops are for the 
use of the States first, and when needed can be called into the service 
of the United States. 

There is a lerge force of reserve officers, and at least 1,000,000 men 
who would be available from the World War. 

There 


to 


Congress 


is to be 


has never been a time when the Regular Army officers were 
so well trained or when they worked so hard or were so effictent 
To-day the Army is a great school and every officer is examined at 
intervals and he has to stand high or he is dropped. The only 


question is, are there enough men and are there enough officers to meet 
any emergency that is likely to arise? 

The Army and the Navy are the agencles for our preservation 
Nation. 


as 
It will be all right if we have more than we need in a war, but 


what if we did not have enough and the war should be lost? 
I have not spoken of the Navy, and, of course, the Navy is as im- 
portant if not more important than the Army in the matter of pre 


| of 


rhis was the first public utterance in behalf of a national defense | 


Training Corps, so that | 


paredness, because the Navy is the first line of defense, and if a wat 
comes there is no time be ready to go right 
into battle and protect the country while the Army is concentrating or 
there 


to build a navy It most 


has discussion 


preparing. Of late been much as to the condi 
tion and size of our Navy. At the close of the World War we had 
the greatest Navy in the world either built or building. 

It has been said that if we had completed all the ships that we 
scrapped under the terms of the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments and had we built a sufficient number of cruisers, sub- 
marines, and other auxiliary ships to round out the Navy, w h we 
would probably have done had it not been for the conference, we would 
have had a navy powerful enough to withstand the combined 

the world now in existence. This would have guaranteed us abso 
lute protection from the sea, but it would have cost an enormous 
amount of money. The ships we scrapped had already cost £150, 
000,000, and It would have cost $250,000,000 more to complete them 

Much complaint has been made about the sinking of these shi 
but if we have no war in the next 10 years, and there seems lit 
prospect of any, the United States bas saved not less than $500,000,000 
by the armament conference, to say nothing of showing h creat 
desire for and will to sacrifice for peace 

While the limitation of armaments was confined to two classes of 
ships—battleships and carriers—and while we have not yet been ‘ 


to get the nations of the world to agree to extend it to othe Asses 
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of ships, we still have the hope that there will be another naval con- 
ference at some time in the near future at which we may extend the 
limitation of armament to all classes of ships. This will be a great 
boon to peace and the economical administration of the Governments 
of the world. 

As you will remember, the limitations of armaments conference pro- 
vided that the ratio for ships in regard to capital ships and carriers 
should be on the basis of 5—-5—-8—Great Britain 5 and the United States 
5, Japan 8, France and Italy each 1.67. That is to say, Great Britain 
and the United States were to be equal, Japan was to have 8 for every 
5 we had, and France and Italy 1.67 for each ship we had. It is true 
that Great Britain and Japan have greatly increased the number of 
their ships which are in the classes where there were no limitations 
and we have not increased ours, but our example has without doubt 
had a great influence on the armaments of the world. 

Without doubt the American people expect us to keep up the ratio 
of 5-5-3—that is, our Navy to be kept up to the point where it is as 
strong as the British Navy and where it is at least two-fifths stronger 
than Japan. While it is true that the Navy is perhaps to-day not as 
strong as it should be, at the same time it is believed by a great many, 
and especially by the President of the United States, that we have an 
adequate navy and one sufficiently large to meet all the needs of this 
country for national defense at this time. 

Now, we must always take into aecount the cost of everything, and 
the present ships of the Navy cost the United States Government the 
enormous sum of $883,000,000, and if they had to be replaced to-day 
they would cost $1,200,000,000. It is estimated that this great fleet 
will have to be entirely replaced, even if nothing more is added, during 
every 20 years, as the efficient life of ships of the Navy is, on the 
average, 20 years. r 

The best authorities which we have in Congress in regard to the 
Navy feel that while our Navy is not the greatest in the world, that 
it is perhaps adequate for the present needs, but in view of the fact 
that we have just provided for several additional cruisers, and as the 
sentiment of Congress seems to be for a strong navy and to keep 
our ratio up to the 5—5-—3, I do not feel that Congress will permit our 
Navy to fall below what it is to-day. 

Personally, I do not believe it is absolutely necessary for this coun- 
try to maintain as great a navy as Great Britain. We have no such 
impelling reasons. Great Britain’s whole future and Empire itself is 
based upon her naval forces, as she has colonies and possessions in 
every part of the world which she must protect with her navy. Her 
food supply is brought from other countries. She could not live a 
week without ships coming into her harbors every day. 

Not so with America; we have only Porto Rico, Panama, and 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines as our foreign possessions, and 
I believe we need a navy for our protection superior only to that of 
Japan, but we must always maintain a navy greatly superior to Japan. 
Of course, a Bavy as large as that of Great Britain would be very 
gratifying to our pride but it would cost an enormous sum of money, 
which necessary now as I see it, and it would be a waste of 
money 

As for our Army, while perhaps it would be better to have a large 
army, at the same time I believe that 125,000 men will meet our needs 
for the present. 

The number of officers, perhaps, is not large enoygh, 10,500 in 
the Regular Army, but we are doing more to train officers in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps than ever before, and we have tens 
of thousands of officers for the present who would be available, 
who were in the World War, and in addition, as I have said, there 
are so many men who went to the World War that for the next 
10 years there will be in this country a trained force of at least 
1,000,000 men that will be available in any emergency which might 
arise. 

The Army and the Navy are the two most expensive departments 


is not 


which we have in all our Government, and they will remain so as 
Jong as we remain properly prepared. It is a_ financial burden, 
however great, which we must carry. It is an insurance policy for 
the future security and safety of the Nation, and while we should 


be careful to see that we do not pay a higher price for our insur- 
ance than we need to, we should ever be willing to pay as much 
as is necessary. 

The Army and the Navy cost the country now something between 
$650,000,000 and $750,000,000 per year. War is the most expensive 
proposition that has ever been presented to mankind. We not 
only have to spend vast sums of money in maintaining an army and 
navy in times of peace, but if there should be war, we have to 
expend still greater amounts for the war, and then the pensions and 
compensation which we should pay to those who are wounded and 


disabled in the service of our country are an added source of ex- 
pense which will always be with us. 

While there is a great cry on the part of many for the greatest 
navy in the world and a larger army, we must not be taken off our 
feet, but we must be reasonable and not waste money, but must 


ever conserve our resources for in the last analysis it is money and 
resources that win wars. It was the great money power of the 
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United States and its capacity to loan money to the Allies, that 
won the last war, and money and resources will win the wars of 
the future, and that is something we must never forget. 

I am for peace--the American people are for peace, but every sensible 
American, man and woman, must realize that we do not want peace at 
any price. We must ever be ready to do right by all the nations of the 
world, but we must at all times be ready and willing to fight for the 
just rights of our citizens in every part of the world whenever neces. 
sary, in order to maintain our dignity and honor as a nation. In order 
to do that we must be prepared by land and sea to maintain and pre- 
serve the great place which we have attained in the world. 

I do not believe that Great Britain would make war upon us. We 
have been at peace with her for more than 100 years, and there is much 
more reason now for Great Britain to remain at peace with us than 
ever before. I feel there is no possibility of any war with France, 
Spain, Italy, or Germany—in short, no other country of the world, with 
the exception of Japan, who would possibly consider the idea of making 
war upon us. Japan is the only possible menace to the United States, 
the Philippines being so close to her that they are really a hostage; but 
I can not conceive that Japan could be so unwise and foolish as to 
make war upon us. We want only peace and good will toward her; and 
while she could give us trouble, perhaps, for a considerable length of 
time, we would ultimately ruin Japan because of our great resources 
and our ability to maintain ourselves for so long a time, something 
which Japan could not do. Furthermore, the commerce which Japan 
has with us is the greatest she has with any nation, and the stoppage 
of this trade with us would ruin her financially. 

China is a great undeveloped mass of people, and one that may 
develop into a world power, but that is a long time in the future. No 
nation can be great that can not have a large navy, and China has 
no navy. It would take her a very long time to develop one, if ever. 

If we had war with any South American nation, we would have to 
go to them and not wait for them to come to us, and we could take 
our time and fight them at our leisure. 

We should cultivate friendly relations with all the Latin-American 
people, and let them realize that ours is a country which desires to 
help and build up and to maintain the Monroe doctrine, not alone for 
ourselves but for all the nations of the Western Hemisphere as well. 

We must show to the world that while we are not militaristic 
neither are we pacifists, but that we are willing to go as far as any 
other nation in the matter of the limitations of armaments. 

At the same time, we must keep up the spirit of our people. We 
must let the Regular Army and Navy, the National Guard, and the 
Reserve Corps realize that they are ever objects of our most solicitous 
attention; that we intend to give them everything that they should 
have, and we must have a large and still larger force of trained officers 
ever ready to meet any emergency, 

When the National Guardsmen, the reserve and emergency officers, 
and the private soldiers realize that the Nation appreciates their 
services and that when they go forth to battle and come back sick, 
wounded, and disabled they will receive consideration at the hands of 
the Government commensurate with the service which they have 
rendered, we can feel that the proper spirit of preparedness will prevail. 
that Congress will always provide the necessary funds, and that we 
need not fear for our country, for it will ever be protected by a loyal 
and devoted people. 

Madame President, there is another kind of preparedness which we 
must consider which is no less essential, and on this form of pre- 
paredness the late President Harding made the most forcible presenta- 
tion which I have ever seen. On March 4, 1921, in his inaugural 
address he said: 

“If war is again forced upon us, I earnestly hope a way may be 
found which will unify our individual and collective strength and 
consecrate all America, materially and spiritually, body and soul, 
to national defense. I can vision the ideal republic, where every man 
and woman is called under the flag for assignment to duty for what- 
ever service, military or civic, the individual is best fitted; where we 
may call to universal service every plant, agency, or facility, all in 
the sublime sacrifice for country, and not one penny of war profits shall 
inure to the benefit of private individual, corporation, or combination, 
but all above the normal shall flow into the defense chest of the Nation. 
There is something inherently wrong, something out of accord with the 
ideals of representative democracy, when one portion of our citizenship 
turns its activities to private gain amid defensive war, while another 
is fighting, sacrificing, or dying for national preservation. 

“Out of such universal service will come a new unity of spirit 
and purpose, a new confidence and consecration, which would make 
our defense impregnable, our triumph assured. Then we should have 
little or no disorganization in our economic, Industrial, and commer 
cial systems at home, no staggering war debts, no swollen fortunes 
to flout the sacrifices of our soldiers, no excuse for sedition, no pitiab! 
slackerism, no outrage of treason.” 

President Coolidge also said: 

“A sound selective service act giving broad authority for the mobili 
zation in time of peril of all the resources of the country, both persons 
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nd materials, ls needed to perfect our defensive policy in aecordance 
ith our ideals of equality.” 4 
ret Congress also adopt a just and fair policy that will assure to 
- National Guard and the great bulk of our civilians the same treat- 
ent and consideration for their injuries in defense of their country 
that it accords to the Regular Army and Navy. 
Congress has accorded the privileges of retirement for injuries re- 
-oived in the World War to every class of officers except the civilians 
vho fought as an emergency Army officer. 


There were nine classes of officers who fought in the World War—the | 


regular officer, the provisional officer, and the emergency officer of the 
Army; 
ficer of the Navy; the regular officer, the provisional officer, and the 
emergency Officer of the Marine Corps. 
The officers in every one of these classes who were injured have 
on permitted to be retired under the same conditions as the Regular 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps; in all, eight classes of offi- 


cers, except the emergency officers of the Army; and yet, although the | 
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| bill passed the Senate on yesterday, for the reason that I voted 

in the negative on the final passage of the bill. So I ask unan- 
| imous consent that the vote by which that bill was passed be 
| reconsidered, and then I shall ask unanimous consent for its 
| return from the House to the Senate, and I want to muke a 
statement in connection with my request. 
One of the amendments which every friend of the measure 
| had agreed upon, which was approved, as I understand it, by 
| every representative of every farm group, was that pertaining 
to the equalization fee being applied after the product entered 
into transportation or commerce. In other words, it was to 
eliminate that very objectionable feature which had been car- 
ried in the other bill, and which was in the bill as reported out 
| by the committee, applying the equalization fee at the gin in the 
case of cotton. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeiiar}, 
| at the instance, I presume, of the chairman of the committee, 
| offered an amendment to the bill on yesterday, to which no one 
| thought there was any opposition, reading as follows: 


emergency officers of the Army are many times in number and suf- | 


red more 
War, Congress has refused to give them retirement. 


It is the greatest and most glaring injustice that has ever been | 


lone to any class of the Nation’s defenders in the history of this 
Republic. 


There is now pending in the Senate and House a bill to remedy 


is great and glaring injustice; and yet, while it has been before | 


Congress since 1919, we have not been able to pass it, by reason of 
structive tactics on the part of some Members of the House and 
Senate, 

As long as tnjustices of this kind are permitted, the morale of the 
old Army and the future Army are necessarily greatly impaired. 

Madame President, the question is, What can your organization do 
to promote preparedness and national defense? 

I take it that this great patriotic organization will be glad and 
villing to do all in its power toe forward and promote everything that 
onduces to the defense of the Nation. 

You must first and foremost give your vigorous support to the 
military and naval policy of the country, as outlined by the experts of 
the War and Navy Departments and enacted into law by the Congress 
of the United States, 

We do not need a large standing army, but we need to carry out a 
military policy and a system of defense suited to our needs and to the 
genius of our people. 

It is not enough to merely put our policy on paper. The defense of 
our country lies largely in the hearts, minds, and hands of our people. 
We must be ever watchful and jealous in guarding our national defense. 


Some would render this great Nation impotent in the training of our. 


outh in eur schools and colleges and summer camps. The success of 
the training of our youth in this country is not so much in the conduct 


of those who are immediately In charge of this training, but it Is in | 


the attitude of our citizens toward it. 
of 
proper 


Notwithstanding the great value 


and legitimate way, the attitude of some of our people toward 
it is most extraordinary, and has a tendency to nullify the efforts of 
the military instructors for efficient preparedness. 


Is it fair to our young men to send them into battle untrained and | 


unfit to cope with the rigors of war? 
{t is our plain duty to support with all the power at our command 

training of our youth, as well as the National Guard men in the 
various States, so that we can build up a military strength and a 
knowledge of the horrors of war in the minds of our citizens that will 
so far toward avoiding a resort to armed force, 

rhe particular vehicles for imparting military training to the young 
men of the Nation are the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
in schools and colleges and the citizens’ military training camps held 
each summer. We have some 823 Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
located at 223 institutions. The total enrollment is about 
120,000. We conduct citizens’ military training camps throughout the 
United States each summer with an enrollment of about 80,000. These 
numbers are not so important. The important matter is that 
men and wonren of this Nation should be fully alive to the vital 
necessity of this phase of preparedness and should give it their full 
moral support, and resist all attacks made upon 


the 


units 


defenseless. 

There are no organizations in this country that can do more to 
encourage a proper spirit toward the effort which is now being made, 
especially by the War Department, to train the youth of our country 
than your own patriotic societies, and let me in closing say to you 
that it is the greatest duty which you can perform to the country in 
‘id of a proper preparedness for national defense. 


FARM RELIEF—CORRECTION OF RECORD 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am not in a position 
under the parliamentary rule, I appreciate, to enter a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill known as the McNary 


than any other class of officers who went to the World | 


training the youth of our country to be prepared for war in a | 


the | 


it with a full} 
knowledge that such attacks emanate from minds that would render | 


In the case of cotton, the term “ processing” means spinning, mill- 
ing, or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 
“sale” means a sale or other disposition in the United States of cotton 
for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginning, or for 
delivery outside the United States; and the term “transportation ” 
means the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to 
any person for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other 
than ginning, or for delivery outside the United States; occurring after 
the beginning of operations by the board in respect of cotton. 

On page 21, line 10, strike out the word “The” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “In the case of basic agricultural commodities 
other than cotton, the.” 


I am not making this suggestion frivolously, and I shali not 
press it if it does not appeal to Senators here. If it can be 
gotten around in some other way, very well, but there were 
Senators who voted for the bill yesterday in the belief that that 
amendment had been adopied. I know I thought it had been 
adopted. I suppose the chairman of the committee thought 
so. I am sure the author of the amendment thought it had been 
|} adopted. Yet the Recorp discloses the remarkable fact that it 
| was not adopted by the Senate. 


It does seem to me that it is a matter of extreme importance 
} 


| to have that amendment incorporated in the bill, and it would 
| not disarrange anything if the measure should be brought back 
| here and the vote reconsidered. I do not think there is a 
Senator here who would raise any other objection to the bill, 
and I do not think it would delay the bill in the slightest, or 
that it would precipitate any further discussion; but it merely 
should be incorporated, so that when the House substitutes the 
Senate bill that amendment will be before them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As appears on page 3513 of the Recorp, I 
offered an amendment to strike out, on page 20, from line 22, 
through line 2, on page 21, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
provision of which the Senator speaks. 
| Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and the amendment was not adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be remembered that those amend- 
ments were read but not adopted at that time. Afterwards 
they were voted on in order, and when it came to the amend- 
ment referred to, the Recorp, on page 3517, shows the following, 
about one-third of the way down the page: 


| Mr. McKeciar. I offer a further amendment, which I ask 
| read. 
The Vics Presipent. The clerk will read the amendment. 
The Cuter CLERK. On page 20 of the bill, strike out lines 22 to 25, 
both inclusive; and on page 21 of the bill, strike out lines 1 and 2, in 
the following language. 


Then the Chief Clerk read. 


may be 


Thereupon the amendment which 
| I offered was actually adopted, as shown by the Recorp, but 
| it does not show the reading of the amendment by the clerk. 
| It seems to me that all that is necessary to be done is to cor- 
| rect the Recorp. The amendment was offered, the amendment 
| was read and read twice, and all that is necessary is to correct 
| the Recorp by showing the true fact. 
Mr. HARRISON. Of course, 
adopted 
Mr. McK EBLLAR. If the Senator will excuse me, I ask unani- 
| mous consent that the Recorp may be corrected to accord with 
the actual fact. 


if the amendment was 





Mr. HARRISON. That is all right. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that this matter was called to my attention 
by a Member of the House. I read the Recorp very carefully, 
and I could not find where that amendment had ever been 
adopted. It is of such importance that it ought to be corrected. 








an 
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It may be that the House would adopt it; I do not know. The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is informed that 
They ought to do so. the amendment was adopted on a division and not by yea-and- 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if I may make a ) Nay vote. 
suggestion, it seems to me it is a very bad precedent to set to | Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, I renew 
alter the formal record which has been made of the action | my request for unanimous consent to correct the Recorp by 
of the Senate, particularly on votes of this importance. It | adding on page 3517 the amendment actually adopted as shown 
appears to me, therefore, that the procedure suggested by the on page 3513 of the Recorp, and in order to be certain about it 
Senator from Mississippi is preferable. I read the amendment. 
Mr. HARRISON. Of course, if this amendment was adopted, Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator please state 
my ubanimous-consent request is not necessary. upon what page the amendment should have been inserted? 
Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment was actually agreed to. Mr. McKELLAR. It is to be inserted immediately after the 
Senators will remember that there was another amendment paragraph under “(2),” about one-third of the way down on 
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which was defeated. page 3517; in other words, after the word “cotton,” and just 
Mr. HARRISON. I had not seen that the amendment wWaAs | before the words “The Vice President.” I ask that the per- 


adopted. manent Recorp be changed according to the correction made. 
Mr. McKELLAR. It was adopted, and there is no reason | The language to be inserted is: 


in the world why the Recorp should not be corrected. (2) In the pee the t = ing" 1 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does not appear in the Recorp cane of cotton, the term." proceeming mesons qyenning, 
milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 


that it was adopted, and in order that our record may be un- | ,, - . 
impeached, would it not be better to follow the suggestion of | ° !¢’" means a sale or other disposition in the United States of cotton 


; . . ° - for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginning, or 
the Senator from Mississippi and allow the bill to be brought : . , ’ 
back by unanimous consent and the vote reconsidered? for delivery outside the United States; and the term “ transportation 
Mr. McNARY I would object to that procedure. means the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warson in the chair), | 2% Person for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other 
The Senator from Oregon objects to the request of the Senator than ginning, or for delivery outside the United States; occurring 
from Mississippi after the beginning of operations by the board in respect of cotton. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, what is the amendment that is The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
proposed to be reconsidered ? quest of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read the amendment. On page 20, Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
line 22, strike out through line 2 on page 21, and insert in lieu | from Tennessee that if he will ask that immediately before the 
thereof the following: words “The Vice President,” where he puts the question, there 
be inserted the words “and insert the following,” and then 
follow with the language to be inserted, the Recorp would be 
complete, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accept the suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to know what the original bill 
itself shows. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have sent for the amendment and for 
the bill as amended. 

Mr. BLEASE. I think the matter ought to go over until 
Monday, so I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


” 


(2) In the case of cotton, the term “ processing" means spinning, 
milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 
“sale”? means a sale or other disposition in the United States of cotton 
for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginning, or 
for delivery outside the United States; and the term “ transportation ” 
means the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to 
any person for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other 
than ginning, or for delivery outside the United States; occurring 
after the beginning of operations by the board in respect of cotton. 


Mr. BRUCE. Did the Senator say the amendment was 
adopted ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was adopted. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Recorp shows that it was adopted, : 
but it does not show what the amendment is. It does not show f Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, I have 
that the clerk read the amendment and no one can tell what the oe ~y original amendment to which I referred and have 
amendment was at that particular time. That is the trouble | S#0wn it to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bixase). 


about the proposition. I want to renew the request I made a while ago, that on page 
Mr. OVERMAN. What does the bill show as {it went to the | 3606 of the Recorp, after the paragraph marked 2, which was 
one? stricken out, to insert the amendment which was actually 


Mr. HARRISON. The bill in its amended form hag not yet | #40pted, as follows: 
been printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under these circumstances I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Recorp may show the true fact, that the 
amendment set forth on page 3518, to which I have called atten- 
tion, was actually agreed to on page 3517. 

Mr. McLEAN. Are we to understand that the Senator is 
making that as a motion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am asking unanimous consent that 


(2) In the case of cotton, the term “ processing” means spinning, 
milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 
“sale” means a sale or other disposition in the United States of cotton 
for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginning, or for 
delivery outside the United States; and the term “ transportation” 
means the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to 
any person for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other 

than ginning, or for delivery outside the United States; occurring 
the Recorp may speak the truth; that is all. after the beginning of operations by the board in respect of cotton. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator indicate where 


the amendment occurs? The clerk informs me that that amendment was actually 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair). | 40pted, and we all remember that it was actually adopted. 
The Chair desires to state that he is informed by the clerks at | 8° I am asking that the permanent Recorp shall show that 
the desk that the amendment was finally adopted. action, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and the Recorp shows it was finally | The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
adopted. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will look on page | The correction will be made in the Recorp as requested. 
8517, about one-third of the way down in the left-hand column 
in the small print—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I see it. The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Pevprr’s mo- 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, if the Senator will turn back to page | tlon that the Senate recede from certain Senate amendments 
3513, at the middle of the page, he will see the amendment | to House bill 2, and that the Senate concur in amendments 
which was adopted. The clerk apparently, according to the | made by the House to certain Senate amendments to the bill. 
Recorp, only read that part of it which was stricken out and Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the motion is pending and it 
did uot actually read that part of the amendment which was | 20 one desires further to discuss it I would like to have a vote 
adopted or the language which was inserted. on it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator allow this The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
matter to go over for a few minutes until I have an oppor- | the motion submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
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tunity to study it? PEPPER]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very gladly. Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, was there a yea-and-nay vote Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld to me? 
on the amendment? Mr. HPFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 
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REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. DILL. A number of Senators have asked me what my 
purpose is regarding the taking up of the conference report on 
the radio bill. In the light of statements made on the floor 
that it would be impossible to get a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to take it up, I desire to give notice that, because of the 
great pressure upon the part of the people of the country for 
radio legislation, I shall move to take it up as soon as the bank- 
ing bill is disposed of. I want to take just a moment now to 
explain the situation as it exists to-day regarding radio stations. 

The Department ef Commerce officials informed me this 
morning that there are 721 stations now licensed; that there 
ure 160 in process of construction which, if no law is enacted, 
will undoubtedly be licensed as soon as they make application. 
They have information that 328 more stations are in contempla- 
tion. So that in the natural development of events there will 
be approximately 1,200 stations on the air by July 1. If 
this is permitted to occur it means that the ordinary radio 
set in this country will be practically worthless except for 
mere local reception. I feel, therefore, that it is my duty to 
bring the conference report on the radio bill before the Senate 
at the earliest possible date and I shall make the motion to 
that effect at the first opportunity. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HHFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 





Bayard Goodin McMaster Sheppard 
Blease Harrek MeNary Shipstead 
Broussard Harris Maytield Smith 

Bruce Harrison veely Smoot 
Cameron Hawes Norris Steck 

Capper Heflin = Stephens 
Couzens Howell Oddie Stewart 
Curtis Johnson Overman Trammell 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris Keyes Pine Warren 
Fletcher Kip Ransdell Watson 
Frazier La Follette Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
George Lenroot Reed, Pa. 

Glass McKellar Robinson, Ark. 

Goff McLean Schall 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] is unavoidably 
absent from the city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that several Senators who de- 
sire to speak on the pending motion will not be ready to 
address the Senate until Monday. I would be perfectly will- 
ing to have an executive session at this time if that would be 

‘factory to other Senators. 





Mr. HEFLIN. That will be perfectly agreeable to me. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock 
and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Erecutive nomination received by the Senate February 12, 1927 


COUNSEL OF THE Pustic Urimitries COMMISSION OF THE DISTRIOT 
or COLUMBIA 


Ralph B. Fleharty, of the District of Columbia, to be addi- 
tional counsel of the Public Utilities Commission of the District 
Columbia, to be known as the people’s counsel, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Lvecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 12, 1927 
MEMBER OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 
Col. Edward H,. Schulz, 
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APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 


Capt. Morris Keene Barroll, jr., to Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Arthur Richardson Baird to Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Capt. David Wilson Craig to Field Artillery. 

Capt. John Jacob Bethurum to Field Artillery. 

Maj. Fred Warde Llewellyn to Judge Advocate General's De- 
partment. 

Capt. Marion Irwin Voorhes to Cavalry. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 


Don Longfellow, first Heutenant, Medical Corps. 
William Paul Helbrook, first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
Harvey Cecil Maxwell, first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
James Ogilvie Gillespie, first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Charles Bertody Stone, jr., to be colonel. 

Louis Cass Brinton, jr., to be lieutenant colonel. 
Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry to be major. 

Loyd Van Horne Durfee to be captain. 

Desmond O'Keefe to be captain. 

Hal Marney Rose to be captain. 

Frank Charles McConnell to be first lieutenant. 
Dale Phillip Mason to be first lieutenant. 

Donald Fowler Fritch to be first lieutenant. 

John Ter Bush Bissell to be captain, Field Artillery. 
James Madison Callicutt to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 


PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 


Nemesio Catalan to be first lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Edna J. McGowan, Belmont. 
Henry Metzler, Fowler. 
Bert W. Miller, Hilts. 
Emerson B. Herrick, Lodi. 
Warren N. Garland, Oakdale, 
Sherman G. Batchelor, San Bernardino, 
COLORADO 
Ama Hill, Arapahoe. 
William A, Russom, Bristol. 
John L. Nightingale, Fort Collins, 
Theodore Stremme, Gypsum. 
Orion W. Daggett, Redcliff. 
Merrill D. Harshman, Wiggins. 
ILLINOIS 
Louis Lindenbauer, Camp Point. 
William D. Chambers; East Moline, 
Richard W. Miller, Hamilton. 
Walter V. Berry, Irving. 
Albert O. Kettelkamp, Nokomis. 
Fred A. Sapp, Ottawa. 
George S. Faxon, Plano. 
Katherine Adams, Riverton. 
William H. Fahnestock, Rushville, 
IOWA 
Oscar W. Larson, Odebolt. 
Joseph C. Allen, Zearing. 
MARYLAND 
Roscoe C. McNutt, Falston. 
Charles W. Foxwell, Leonardtown, 
MISSOURI 
Everett Drysdale, Butler. 
George L. Pemberton, Charleston. 
John R. Edwards, Dawn. 
Hdwin H. Laubert, Mayview. 
NEBRASKA 
Harry A. Riley, Spalding. 
Wayne Mead, Western. 
NEW 
Timothy J. Nevill, Carteret. 
NEW MEXICO 


JERSEY 


©. BE. Gibbs, Madrid. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry A. Borland, Indiana. 

RHODE ISLAND 
William H. Godfrey, Apponaug. 





WASHINGTON 
Maud E. Hays, Starbuck. 
Orien L. Renn, Touchet. 
Ira S. Fields, Woodland. 
WISCONSIN 
Charlotte G. Johnson, Amherst. 
WYOMING 


Reuben A, Faulk, Lusk. 
Alma N, Johnson, Yoder. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpbay, February 12, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Brightly beams our Father’s mercy and all glory be unto His 
excellent name. It is boundless, flowing through the world far 
and wide. Vouchsafe unto us this day the blessing of Thy 
guidance that our walk may be acceptable unto Thee. Give, 
Oh give us the repose of mind that believes that all things work 
together for good to them that love Thee and keep Thy com- 
manudments. Provide a way of happiness and peace for the 
discouraged, the wounded, and the sick. Bless us with hunger 
for righteousness, wisdom, and all other virtues that lift us to 
the best service for our country and the good of our fellow 
men. Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed Senate bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested : 

S. 4808. An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4411) entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress 
to compacts or agreements between the States of South Dakota 
and Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment 
of the waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and 
other streams in which such States are jointly interested,” and 
requests a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on 
the part of the Senate Mr. Puipes, Mr. Jones of Washington, 
and Mr. KEeNpRICK. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as indi- 
cated below: 

S. 4808. An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of 
the surplus of agricultural commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

MAJ. CHARLES BEATTY MOORE 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill S. 5259, an identical House bill 
having been unanimously reported by a committee of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 56259) granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, 
United States Army, to accept the following decorations, namely, the 
Legion of Honor tendered him by the Republic of France, and the 
officers’ cross of the order Polonia Restituta tendered him by the 
Republic of Poland. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, our 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has a whole lot of bills just like 
this, and I do not believe we ought to single out and pass one 


of these without passing others when we have such a lot of 
them in our committee. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. The Committee on Military Affairs, it 


seems, had this bill and reported it unanimously. This young 
man is a very high-class young man, in the war—— 

Mr. BEGG. 
committee, 


That is practically true of every one before the 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. I suggest that the gentleman from Ohio 
report out those bills and pass them. There are bills we have 
passed similar to this. You can thrash out those entitled to 
consideration and those that are not just as this was thrashed 
out in the Committee on Military Affairs here. 

Mr. BEGG. Who is going te present these decorations? I 
have not read the bill. 

Mr. OLDFIBLD. France and Poland—— 

Mr. BEGG. How does the Committee on Military Affairs 
get jurisdiction? 

Mr. OLDFIBLD. It was referred to that committee, and it 
has been reported out unanimously. He is a son-in-law of Mr, 
MOoNTAGUB, 

Mr. BEGG. And they also come to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs? 

Mr. OLDFIBLD. I hope the gentleman will not object in 
this particular instance. 

Mr. BEGG. I am going to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas if he will not withdraw his request for to-day 
until we have a little chance to look it over. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. 1 shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to be forced to object to it this 
morning. I may change my mind. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I withdraw the request for the time being. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp a statement by Major Mills, prohibition ad- 
ministrator of New York, in answer to certain charges made 
against him on the floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I did not hear what the matter was. 

Mr. FISH. It is a statement made by Mr. Mills in answer 
to certain attacks made upon him on the floor of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, it does not seem to me 
that the House ought to continue to fill the Recorp up at this 
time when it is such a voluminous document with a lot of out- 
side and extraneous matter, and because I have objected to 
these matters before, I feel compelled to object. 

Mr. FISH. It is in answer to charges made on the floor of 
the House by a man who can not come and answer them here. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will think the matter over, but for the 
present I object. 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a 
resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly of North Da- 
kota with respect to the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
waterway. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extends his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting a resolution of the Legislature of North Dakota in 
regard to the St. Lawrence waterway. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. What is the use in having it printed in 
the Recorp twice? A note of it will appear in the back of the 
Recorp anyway. If the gentleman wants to place it in the 
basket, all right. There is no necessity of having it printed 
twice in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to prefer a unanimous- 
consent request, for the immediate consideration of a bridge 
bill, in connection with which there exists an emergency. I 
am doing this, Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Moreweap], and he assures me that there 
is quite an emergency connected with it. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman assures the Chair that 
there is a distinct emergency connected with this bill the Chair 
will recognize him. 

Mr. DENISON. It is the bill H. R. 16282, granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Nebraska-Iowa Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is 
in the usual standard form of bridge bills of that character. 
There are no committee amendments; and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be considered as having 
been ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing some remarks I 
made before the Holy Name Society of Holy Trinity Church, 
this city, on February 10, on Abraham Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
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and Catholics.’ When it comes to this I shall prefer emigrating to 


| some country where they make no pretense of loving liberty—-to Russia, 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting | 


an address delivered by him on Abraham Lincoln. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

rhe remarks are as follows: 

There is double impulse which prompts me to select Abraham Lin- 
In as my topic for to-night’s address. My primary reason is perhaps 
that this occasion happens to be so near the anniversary of his birth. 
\lso, and not the least of the motives which inspire me, is the fact 
hat Lincoln was a man of deep religious sentiments. It is eminently 
proper, therefore, that I should hold up as a model for the stimulation 
of the young men of this society the great and noble statesman who 
in his private life was always a virile exponent of those habits of clean 
living and wholesome conversation for which you men so conspicuously 
stand. 

He had a fondness for quaint and amusing stories, but they were 
iways notably free from anything coarse or suggestive. Profanity was 
his aversion. And this also brings him into close harmony with the aim 
1f your society to instill in the hearts of the youth of our land a 
everence for God and abstinence from uncleanliness in thought, word, 
or deed. 


HIS RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


I know that a distinguished atheist once tried to elicit, perhaps, 
some comfort for his own hopelessness, by making the charge that 
Lincoln was an agnostic; but anyone who will take the trouble to 
eruse the speeches and addresses of this great man will discern the 
clear, bright light of his intensely religious soul. 

When at Springfield, INl., on the 11th of February, 1861, his neigh- 
bors gathered around him to wish him God speed on his journey to 
Washington to take upon his shoulders the responsibility of the Presi- 
ieney he gave utterance to this solemn and reverential farewell : 

“Trusting in Him who can go with me and remain with you and be 
verywhere, for good, let us confidently hope that all will be well. To 
His care commending you, I hope in your prayers you will commend me, 
friends and neighbors, an affectionate farewell.” 

No agnostic could have uttered such sentiments as those. 

Among all the utterances of great men in all history, what is there 
to equal in diction, in sublimity of thought, or in deep religious fervor, 
beautiful peroration on the occasion of his second inaugural ad- 


? 





he great fratricidal conflict was drawing to a close. He had suf- 
fered much, and if he had been of common clay, with the mean resent- 
of a petty mind, he could never have given utterance to this 

autiful and eloquent aspiration : 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the work we are 

to bind the Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
» battle, and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may 
hieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves and 


ith all nations,” 


1cnts 


NOT A KNOW-NOTHING 


Like all great men, who are themselves genuinely religious, he had an 
rsion to intolerance and profoundly believed in the equality of all 
nen before the law, regardless of race, color, or previous condition of 
vitude. In 1855, when the serpent of religious intolerance showed its 
slimy head—even as it does to-day—Lincoln was charged with being a 
“ Know-Nothing.” At that time this was not altogether a term of re- 
proach for the Know-Nothing Party had grown to greater proportions 
han even the Ku-Klux movement has attained to-day. In fact, they were 
‘ifficiently organized to carry the elections in Massachusetts and in 
Delaware in 1854, and in 1856 nominated candidates for President and 

Vi President of the United States. 

Lincoln, when charged with belonging to this organization, spurned 
accusation with his customary vigor in the use of strong language. 
said: 

‘I am not a Know-Nothing; that certain. How could I be? 

How can anyone who abhors the oppression of negroes be in favor of 

degrading classes of white people? Our progress in degeneracy appears 

to me to be pretty rapid. As a Nation we began by declaring that ‘all 
men created equal.’ We now practicaily read it: ‘All men are 
reated equal, except negroes.’ When the Know-Nothings get control 
it will read: ‘All men are created equal, except negroes and foreigners 


H 


is 


are 


for instance, where despotism can be taken pure and without the 


base alloy of hypocrisy.” 
HIS ORIGIN AND EARLY LIFE 
Having now a picture of the soul of the man, let us look back into 


his origin and early history. On both paternal and maternal sides he 
was of old Virginia stock, 


His grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, was 
one of those early pioneers who left his environment in the Old 
Dominion to establish a new home im the wilderness. He set his 
hearthstone in Kentucky, but inside of two years the life of this 
rugged pioneer was quenched out in an encounter with the Indians. 

THOMAS LINCOLN 
His son, Thomas Lincoln, the father of Abraham Lincoln, grew up 


in this primitive atmosphere in constant struggle with the forces of 
nature. Of course, he was without the amenities of a “ dressed-up 
civilization,’’ but he was a rugged, sterling character. Some modern 
historians, ever on the alert to detect flaws in historic characters, have 
said that he was ignorant, uncouth, and shiftless. That a vile, 
unwarranted charge. He may have been “ uneducated,” but he was not 
“ignorant.” He may have been “ homely,” but he was not “ uncouth.” 
He may have been “ unfortunate,” but he was not “ shiftless.” 

His education had a greater diversity than could have been obtained 
in books. He knew ¢he birds of the air and the beasts of the earth— 
their seasons, their habits, and their uses. He knew the virtues of the 
soil and the art of planting. He could use his hands and could construct 
a boat, a wagon, or a sleigh, build a log-cabin and fashion its furniture. 
Sut above all, he was a good, wholesome, honest, God-fearing man. 
He had to combat the hostile elements of a primitive environment 
which yielded nothing more than a bare living. Wnder these adverse 
circumstances he married Nancy Hanks, a woman of noble character, 
and endowed the world with one of the greatest men in all history. 

Abraham Lincoln was born of this union on February 12, 1809, at 
Nolin Creek, Hardin County, Ky. Brought into the world in such an 
environment as this and deriving his blood through such stock, we 
ean easily account for the courage, the frugality, the self-denial, and the 
tenderness which distinguished him in later life. 

When 7 years old, his father sold his humble farm and determined 
to make a new home for his little family across the Ohio. The price 
that he got for his farm was 10 barrels of whisky. Do not let this 
shock you! Whisky in those primitive regions was then a medium of 
exchange. It was equivalent to money. Remotely distant from markets 
for his produce, it could not be shipped over rough roads, so the only 


is 


| alternative was to turn nature’s golden corn into indifferent whisky, and 





that was universally used as a means of barter and sale. 

He put all his household belongings on a little boat, including his 
“money,” and set forth on his Argonautic journey down Salt Creek. 
It does not appear that this historic stream was ordinarily perilous, 
but, in some manner, the wedges holding the barrels in place gave way 
and all of Tom Lincoln’s “cash” rolled off into the waters. 

Arriving on the other side of the Ohio River, the place selected for 
the new home was on Little Pigeon Creek, about 16 miles north of «he 
Ohio and located within the present township of Carter, Ind. It was 
not long after their arrival there that the devoted soul of Mrs. 
Lincoln passed out of her weary body—-the body of a pioneer wife, 
worn out with the fatigues and labors of establishing a new home in the 
wilderness, 

In this hour of grief, the young boy assisted his father in the making 
of the coffin which was to hold the remains of his beloved mother. The 
father sawed a log into boards, planed and fashioned them and the 
parts were held together with rough wooden nails that young Abe 
whittled out with his penknife. Such were the rough inconveniences 
of life in those early days. 

In the following year, Tom Lincoln brushed up a bit, fitted himself 


in his best togs, and went on a long journey to Elizabethtown, Ky. 
He well knew where he was going and what was his object. When 
he returned with a new wife his neighbors were not surprised. He 
had married an old sweetheart, herself by this time a widow— Mrs. 
Sally Bush Jehnston. Let no one say that the man, who could con 
duct such a courtship and carry off his prize in such short order, 
was shiftless. 

Young Abraham was fortunate in his new mother. She was « woman 
of education, loving and devoted, and her kindness to him was ever 
keenly appreciated. He was now about 10 years of age and knew 
nothing of the advantages of education. She taught him his letters 


and stimulated in bim a fondness for reading. Once started, the 
student became an enthusiast for learning. 

He wrote his spelling lessons with a piece of burnt stick on scraps of 
paper, on the bark of trees, on the back of an old wooden shovel, and, 
in fact, wherever he could obtain a suitable surface, so that his father 
often gave signs of irritation at his zeal. 

The next step was to get books. Of course, there was the family 


Bible, and that was a never-ending source of edification and encourage- 
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ment. He learned the parables by heart. He obtained a copy of Msop’s 
Fables, and his subsequent fondness for anecdote attests the good he 
obtained from that old classic. 

Hlis mind reached out and got knowledge because he wanted it. He 
was not coddled, as you can well imagine, as I believe boys are to-day. 
He knew the value of learning, and with this simple, rudimentary 
knowledge of his letters he spelled himself, by dint of hard labor, into 
the real treasures of the world. 

He secured a copy of Weem’s Life of Washington and read it dili- 
gently. This gave him the groundwork of American history. He also 
obtained a copy of the Arabian Nights, which he read with much 
amusement and comfort. 

His father, Tom Lincoln, often deplored his spending so much of his 


time over the Arabian Nights, calling them “ all derned lies.” The young 
son replied, “ Well, dad, they’re derned good lies.” 

Dennis Hanks, a cousin and 10 years older than Abe, lived with them 
around this interesting period and is responsible for many interesting 
recollections. Ue lived to be over 90 years of age, and in 1889 his 
reminiscences of Lincoln’s boyhood were collected by Eleanor Atkinson 


at Charleston, Ill, where the old man spent his declining years. Her 
book is worth reading. , 

After Lincoln was admitted to the bar and his fame in winning 
juries by his common sense and humor began to be spread, Denny on 
one occasion said: 

“Abe, where did you get so many blamed lieg?” 
tells the story, Lincoln replied : 

“Denny, when a story larns you a good lesson it aint a lie. 
tells truths in parables, 
and recollect.” 


And, as Denny 


God 
They're easier for common folks to understand 


But before he reached the attainment of membership at the bar 
he had a long road to go—an arduous, rough road of trials, at all kinds 
of work. He worked as a clerk in a store, did rough farm labor for 


the neighbors, and spent a period as a deckhand on a river boat. But 
in the meantime he studied. He taught himself surveying and earned 
something at that. His tastes were versatile and the scope of intellec- 
tual curiosity almost universal. ° Neither did he neglect his body. He 
«rew up strong and hardy—6 feet 4 inches in height and of athletic 
build. He was ready with his tongue and could address a popular 
gathering in an appealing way. 

He moved to Macon County and then to New Salem, Sangamon 
County, Ill. In New Salem his versatility was put to good use. He 
clerked in a store, did surveying, and acted for awhile as postmaster. 

At this time the Black Hawk War broke out and he enlisted as a 
private, but was almost immediately elected as captain of his company. 
On his return from the war he interested himself in politics, and his 
readiness in stump-speaking soon earned for him the nomination for the 
assembly. He was beaten, but, as he said, in his own brief autobi- 
ography, it was the only time he failed in a direct appeal to the people. 
The next time he ran, which was at the next election in 1832, he was 
triumphantly elected and his political life began. 

Ile was reelected twice again to the Illinois Legislature. In the 
meantime, in 1837, he was admitted to the practice of the law. From 
thence onward his progress was steady and uninterrupted. As a lawyer 
he was a success, but although he occupied a position of prominence at 
the Illinois bar and was much sought after in jury cases, the financial 
rewards were never abundant. This was less due to his want of success 
than to the fact that he was never avaricious for money. 

In 1846, at the age of 37 years, he was elected to Congress. He 
was distinguished for his earnestness and the strength of his convictions. 
He voted to abolish the slave trade in the District of Columbia and 
against the Mexican War. After his one term in Congress he settled 
down earnestly to the practice of law and became known as one of 
the leading figures at the bar. 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act repealing the Missouri Com- 
promise reawakened his interest in public affairs. He was immediately 
pitted against Stephen A. Douglas, the “ Little Giant.” He became 
a candidate for the United States Senate. When he was beaten—in 
the legislature, of course—he was not a bit abashed, but, in his quaint 
way, said that he “was after bigger game.” He was looking for- 
ward to the presidential nomination. The Lincoln-Douglas debates 
during the senatorial campaign, though not winning him the election, 
put him in the forefront as “ available timber” in the great campaign 
of 1860. From that time onward he was an avowed candidate and 
made speeches throughout the North and East which defined the issues 
of the great coming conflict. In his speech at Cooper Union, New 
York City, on February 27, 1860, he outlined his faith in the supremacy 
of moral principles in these resounding words: 

“ Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

At the Republican convention held in Chicago May, 1860, this un- 
polished country boy was chosen as the candidate for President over 
such sophisticated statesmen as Seward, Chase, Stanton, and Bates, 

He was elected at the election in November, 1860, by an overwhelm- 
ing plurality. Nevertheless, he was a minority President. His oppo- 
nents were Breckenridge and Douglas from the two wings of the 
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shattered Democratic Party and John Bell, who led the remnants of 
the old Know-Nothing Party to final defeat and obliteration, 

Yes; he was a minority President, even as Wilson was! But there 
was a marked difference between the two men. Wilson had not the 
faculty of fraternizing with his fellow men, not that he was incon- 
siderate or unkind, but he was so direct and sincere that he failed to 
understand that even big men had to be humored and cajoled. Lin- 
coln, on the other hand, knew how to deal with men. 

I studied law in the office of Gen. Daniel BE. Sickles, who was a 
great admirer of Lincoln, When he dropped into reminiscent mood, 
as be would often do, he used to delight in dwelling upon Lincoln's 
urbanity. As an example of this, he told how the Great Emancipator, 
when the situation between the White House and the Senate grew 
strained, would drop into Charles Sumner’s office and greet him with 
the flattering request: “‘ Sumner, brew me a cup of tea which only you 
can brew.” 

Over the teacups, then, the two statesmen would iron out all the 
differences, and the legislation or other matters would go through 
without further hitch! 

Lincoln, in other words, was not afraid to play with those who 
differed with him. You know he appointed his political rivals for tho 
Presidency as members of his Cabinet and got along with them 
famously. 

General Sickles also resented the slander, encouraged by a hostile 
press that Lincoln was homely, awkward or uncouth. One of these 
vicious sheets called the Great Emancipator “a hideous baboon.” 
Sickles claimed that he had an athletic figure and that his face was 
of classic outline. 

In the splendid address of Governor Yates in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on February 12, 1921, he tells a story of the kindly rela- 
tions between Sickles and Lincoln and as it also gives strength to 
my thesis as to Lincoln's religious fervor, I will put it in Governor 
Yates’s own words. This is the way that Sickles told the story to 
President McKinley: 

On the day after the Battle of Gettysburg when Major General 
Sickles was carried to Washington desperately wounded his first 
caller was President Lincoln and after he inquired all about the 
battle General Sickles said : 

“Mr. President, what do you think of Gettysburg? 

Mr. Lincoln replied : 

“Well, Sickles, I will tell you. When I heard that General Lee 
was marching with his vast army on Gettysburg, and that the safety 
of the Capital, North, and of the whole Nation was imperiled, | 
went into a little room that I have at the White House, where no- 
body goes but me, and I just got down on both my knees and I 
prayed to the Lord God Almighty as I never prayed before, and I 
told Him that this was His people and that this was His country, 
and these were His battles we were fighting, and that we could not 
stand any more Fredericksburgs or Chancellorsvilles; and I told Him 
that if He would stand by me I would stand by Him.” 

And Sickles says that the President ended with the statement: 

“After that, Sickles, I somehow had no more fear about Gettysburg.” 

During the trying hours of the great Civil War, the character of 
Lincon was revealed in all its greatness. His soul was bared to, but 
never pierced, by the shafts of criticism. His humanity and simple 
mannerisms endeared him to all who came in contact with him and 
his unfailing humor and keen sense of the perspective of events enabled 
him to appraise all things at their true relative value. 

His versatility was shown in his criticism of generals and military 
movements. For instance, when Hooker allowed Lee to steal away from 
his front at Fredericksburg so that before he knew it the head of Lee's 
column had swept up the Shenandoah Valley, Lincoln wired Hooker: 
“If the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg and the tail of it ou 
the plank road between Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the animal 
must be very slim somwhere; could you not break him?” 

In the hour of his great triumph, the hand of a fanatical assassin 
struck him down. His untimely death affected North and South alike. 
A generous foe appraised him at his true worth and the grief of the 
Nation in mourning was the true portent of a united Nation. The 
words of Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet, well expressed the thought 
of all the world: 

“Hold warriors, councillors, Kings! 
“To this dead benefactor of his race.” 

The beauty of Lincoln’s life is that there is nothing to be found in 
it which there is need to extenuate, or for which apologies have to be 
made. Living in a period of great conflict and deep animosities—in- 
deed a principal in that conflict—his character was so just, so sincere, 
so intensely patriotic that even hig enemies were won over, and to-day 
it may be justly said that there is no personage in American history 
whose character is more admired or whose memory is more revered. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for a quarter of a minute to make an announcement. 


All now give place 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the cequest of the 
centleman from Texas? 
~ There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the voice of our distinguished 
colleague from Georgia [Mr. Upshaw] has been heard from one 
side of the United States to the other in behalf of sobriety 
and honesty and uprightness and good citizenship. It is a dis- 
tinct loss to the country and to this House that he is soon to 
leave us. He is to make his farewell speech in this House this 
morning. I think there should be a quorum present. I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no querum present. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A eall of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 28] 


Andrew Fitzgerald, Roy G. McLaughlin, Mich.Sosnowski 
Ant iony Fredericks McLaughlin, Nebr. Stephens 
Appleby Free McSwain Strong, Kans. 
Arentz Frothingham Manlove Strong, Pa. 
Ayres Gallivan Mead Strother 
Reedy Gilbert Mills Sullivan 
Bell Golder Montague Swartz 
Bowman Goldsborough Montgomery Sweet 
Boylan Gorman Moore, Ky. Taber 
tritten Grabam Moore, Ohio Tinkham 
Butler Harrison Morin Tolley 
Carew Houston Nelson, Wis. Vare 
Carter, Calif. Hudson Newton, Mo. Vinson, Ga. 
Celler Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, N.Y. Wainwright 
Cleary Johnson, Ky. O'Connor, La. Walters 
Cramton Johnson, 8. Dak. O’Connor,N. ¥. Watres 
Crosser Kahn Oliver, N. Y. Wefald 
Crowther Kendall Perlman Weller 
Crumpacker King Phillips Welsh, Pa. 
Cullen Knutson Prall Whitehead 
Curry Kunz Quayle Wilson, Miss. 
Davenport Kurtz Reed, N. Y. Woodrum 
Deal Lee, Ga. Robinson, lowa Woodyard 
Dempsey Lindsay Rouse Wright 
Dickstein McClintie Seger 
Doyle McFadden Somers, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-nine Members 


are present, a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have been re 
quested to announce that the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. McSwatn], the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wricurt}, 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. Wainwriecnurt], and the | 


gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] are unavoidably de- 
tained because of attendance at a meeting of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have five legislative days within which to file minority supple- 
mental views on Senate bill 3641. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that leave be granted for five legislative days 
within which to file minority supplemental views on Senate bill 
3641. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL LESSONS FROM LINCOLN’S CREED 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] for one 
hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Congress, 
I ask you to accept my unmixed gratitude for this high and 
exceptional honor you have voted me in extending to a south- 
ern Democrat the privilege of communing with you in this 
high and ardent hour concerning national lessons from Lin- 
coln’s creed, and thus sending these lessons beyond this historic 
Chamber to the whole country. 

It is not a far ery to the well-springs of sacred sentiment for 
a son of Georgia, a son of the South—the son of a Confederate 
soldier, to find a wealth of patriotic inspiration in the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln? [Applause.] Himself a Southerner by 
lineage and birth, Lincoln was so broadly American in his 
lofty ideals, his human sympathies, and his deathless achieve- 
ments that he is at once, like George Washington and Robert 
E. Lee, the heritage of ail Americans [applause] and the in- 
spiration of all mankind. [Applause.] Born in a humble dirt- 
floored cabin in Kentucky 118 years ago to-day, he taught, 
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with many other pioneer builders of this Republic, that half- 
forgotten lesson—that America is the premier land of all the 
world for virile, personal, and national stimulus and measure- 
less opportunity. [Applause.] Cradled in poverty, baptized in 
early sorrow, and nourished and nurtured in the enriching 
school of frontier adversity, Abraham Lincoln furnished to 
every worthy ambitious American boy that inspiring lesson, 
that from the “American log cabin” to the White House of 
the Nation, there is a great “Appian Way” along which the 
awakened, fair-minded American people ask but one question— 
not “Who was your father?” but “Who are you?” Not, 
“Where did you come from?” but “ Where are you going?” 
[Applause. ] 

W. I. Van Name said of Lincoln: 

The boy grew early into the man. He had only the meager school- 
ing that the frontier afforded; but he had read every book, it is said, 
within 50 miles. He knew his Bible, Shakespeare, and Burns, Aesop's 
Fables, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. He studied American his- 
tory—he committed to memory the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 


[Applause.] 

Do we wonder, then, that he thus became an early disciple of 
human freedom?—as good a Democrat as he was a Republican, 
and a better American than he was either. [Applause.] Cer- 
tainly, then, it is no breach of the proprieties for a patriotic, 
southern Democrat to pay tribute to, and learn lessons from, 
the life and creed of Abraham Lincoln. [Applause.] 

THE ILLINOIS TRIO—LINCOLN, CANNON, AND BRYAN 


Remembering that Lincoln grew up in Illinois and came from 
that great Commonwealth to serve his country and humanity, I 
feel, somehow, that I can hardly proceed to discuss the vital 
lessons of this hour without a passing mention of those other 
immortal sons of Illinois, almost as famous and widely beloved 
as Lincoln—William J. Bryan and Joseph G. Cannon. [Ap- 
plause.} Each was essentially a commoner—a leader who never 
lost the human touch—who loved te— 

Live by the side of the road 
And be a friend of man. 


Walking even yet with tender, reverent tread in the fresh 
footprints of our long-time colleague, “ Uncle Joe” Cannon, 
and finding the flowers of love blooming everywhere he stepped, 
we rejoice to remember that notable spiritual transformation 
that marked the closing years of his remarkable life. Having 
won the highest honors the Nation could give him save that of 
the Presidency, “ Urcle Joe” found as he journeyed down “that 
slope that leads to the place of common sleep,” when the sands 
of time were crumbling under his unsteady steps—ah, he learned 
that great truth uttered by John Quincy Adams in his “ Wants 
of man ”—‘ What most I want is the mercy of my God.” And 
letting down by faith on the Rock of Ages he beckons to his 
colleagues from that new-made grave in Danville, saying: “ Be 
ye also ready, for the night cometh.” 

William J. Bryan, that other marvelous member of this Ili- 
nois trio, told me with this own lips how he laid the founda- 
tion stone of his own life’s pyramid on that same Rock of Ages 
when he was a boy of 14, and, studying reverently the Bible of 
his devout parents, of Lincoln and Cannon from his childhood, 
he fed his regenerating faith on the bread of life, building that 
stalwart stature of Christian manhood, which enabied him to 
tower, unsullied, above the ruins of three presidential defeats 
and stand at life’s sunset the acknowledged moral and spiritual 
leader of the political world. [Applause.] 

If Cannon, who voted for the eighteenth amendment, and 
Bryan, who did so much to secure its enactment, were here 
to-day, I believe they would indorse the text and the spirit 
of this hour—that it is better far to celebrate Lincoln's birth- 
day by a coronation of his ideals than by historic recital, how- 
ever illuminating, of the domestic and public incidents of his 
monumental life. Especially is this true when we remember 
how well that fascinating and inspiring task has been done in 
recent years by honored Members of this House, Governor 
Yates and Mr. Ratusong, of Illinois, who knew Lincoln, or 
whose parents knew him intimately while he was growing in 
awkward, rugged grandeur toward his unapproachable place 
in the gailery of the world’s immortals. [Applause.] 


GIVE THB SOUTH MY LOVE 


Treasured, indeed, among all sons and daughters of the South 
are those golden words as told us by the gentleman from Illinois, 
Governor Yates, when President Lincoln sent that Federal 
official, William Pitt Kellogg, to New Orleans, saying the day 
before he died, “ Make love to those good people in the South 
for me.” Ah, if only such a man with such a heart could only 
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have lived! [fApplause.] The suffering, misunderstood South 
would have missed, we verily believe, the indescribable horrors 
of reconstruction [applause]—far worse to endure than the 
war—and “the ambiguities in the Constitution that could only 
be wiped out by a baptism of blood” as President Harding elo- 
quently said at the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial, made 
clear and final in the tragic arbitrament of war, would have 
brought the North and the South back together in understand- 
ing fellowship far earlier than was humanly possible after the 
great-hearted Lineoln was gone! [Applause.] 

And ah, my colleagues, as I think of all that my beautiful 
Southland suffered—as I think of the chasm of bitterness and 
misunderstanding which the exploiting carpetbagger dug, and so 
long maintained between the honest patriotic people of both 
sections, I have a new quarrel with the liquor traffic which Lin- 
coln predicted would bring to America the next great national 
battle after the abolition of slavery; for it was in a saloon, a 
liquor shop in Prince Georges County, Md., where the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln was planned. As I think of that 
horrible night, that baleful den of devilish intrigue, and that 
tragic spot here in Washington where the kindly Linceln fell, 
{ feel like nationalizing and paraphrasing that frantie cry of 
Lady Macbeth as she saw the tenacious blood on her guilty 
finger: “ Out, out, damned spot!” to remove the stain on the 
beautiful flag that Lincoln loved and saved! [Applause.] 

This is Lincoln’s creed: 

let every American, every lover of liberty, every well wisher of 
posterity swear by the blood of the Revolution never to violate in 
the least particular the laws of the country and never to tolerate 
their violation by others. As the patriots of Seventy-six did to the 
Declaration of Independence, so to the support of the Constitution and 
laws let every American pledge his life, his property, and his sacred 
honor. Let every man remember that to violate the law is to trample 
on the blood of his father and to tear the charter of his own and his 
children’s liberty. 

Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to 
the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, 
in seminaries, and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books, and almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
in the legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. 

In short, let it become the political religion of the Nation; and let 
the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the grave and the gay 
of all sexes and tongues and colors and conditions sacrifice unceas- 
ingly upon its altars. 


[Applause.] 

This sacred reverence for religion and law was taught by a 
great human mountain peak who said: 

All I am or ever expect to be I owe to my angel mother. 


What an awakening, appealing lesson to purposeful childhood 
and consecrated parents evermore! 

The heart of this creed, “ Let reverence for law be the politi- 
eal religion of the Nation,” is part of my text to-day, but it 
would be incomplete if it did not rest on that great bedrock of 
Bible truth which Lincoln reverently loved. Listen as I read 
it to you from the Word of God: 


Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood and establisheth a city 
by iniquity. Behold, is it not of the Lord of Hosts that the people 
shall labor in the very fire and the people shall weary themselves for 
very vanity; for the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

Woe to him that giveth his neighbor drink, that putteth thy bottle 
to him and makest him drunken; also that thou mayest look on their 
nakedness. 


This terrific arraignment of organized government, the city, 
and the individual unit of that government, the citizen, for 
complicity in protected vice and for collectively or personally 
passing that blighting sin to others is found in the second 
chapter of Habakkuk from the twelfth to the fifteenth verse, 
inclusive. 

CALLING TH® NATION'S LMADERS 

Oh, that the Nation’s leaders—political, social, and commer- 
cial leaders—would speedily learn that neither governments 
nor individuals can trample the Word of God—can defy the 
authority of God, and get away with it. Woe to that govern- 
ment—municipal, state, or national—that is established by 
iniquity! Woe to that individual that giveth his neighbor 
drink—whether with the hand or the ballot or by inattention 
to civic and patriotic duty—by patronizing bootleggers, by har- 
boring bootleggers, by winking at bootleggers—in short, by sur- 
rendering, through mental indolence, moral reluctance, or im- 
moral connivance, to lawbreakers, drinkers, and liars in their 
organized defiance of the laws of God and man! Then think 
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of that sublime picture, “ When the glory of the Lord shall 
cover the world as the waters cover the sea.” 

Listen! Even if there should be some irreverent men who 
hear me from the floor or the gallery, or who read these printed 
words, do you think the glory of the Lord can cover any spot 
where debauching, intoxicating liquors are made or sold or 
consumed? An honest answer to that sane, vital question will 
stop every drinker who hears my voice—every distant man or 
woman with a conscience who reads these earnest, honest words. 
And no man who personally violates the law of God and the 
law of man can blame anybody but himself if his son surpasses 
the copy set for him by his father, or if his daughter breaks his 
heart by marrying a man who does. 

WHY I SPECIALIZE IN HUMANITY 


If some of my genial colleagues, as well as some of my 
critics, who playfully refer to what they and some newspapers 
are pleased to term my “radical dryness” would like for me 
to tell in this—practically my farewell address to Congress— 
why I have specialized on prohibition enforcement since I have 
been a Member of this body, I answer, without hesitation, that 
it is largely because I specialized in it before I came to Con- 
gress, having fought the old-time diabolical saloon on countless 
fields of forensic carnage, north, south, east, and west. My 
friends used to laughingly tell me that I never really made a 
speech until I saw a barroom on one side, a home on the other, 
and a hesitating voter in the middle of the road. 

I wore this white badge of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union when I was out in the thick of the fight; and, 
frankly, I found good reason for not taking off this badge after 
I got to Washington. [Laughter.] 

But the great underlying, overpowering reason is the fact 
that I could not quit loving humanity because I became a Mem- 
ber of Congress. We all know that every Congressman worth 
the name is a specialist. Some lawmakers tinker with the 
tariff, others with other forms of revenue; some battle for 
justice to the Army, others are “rocked in the cradle of the 
deep” as they dream and work for the Navy. Still others are 
“up in the air” with radio and aviation, while others are down 
on the ground with agriculture. I am, and have been, for all 
of these in their proper relationships, but I, without apology— 
indeed, with great enthusiasm I stand essentially and funda- 
mentally for the great first cause of all these other forms of 
legislation. I stand for humanity. [Applause.] 

I remind my friends in Congress and my critics on the out- 
side that all revenues are in vain, all the Army and Navy are 
in vain, all economic development is in vain, and the flag itself 
waves in vain if there are no sober, loyal boys and girls coming 
on as the “seed corn of the Republic.” [Applause.] 

It is related that when Robinson Crusve counted over the 
money he had brought from that sunken ship to that unin- 
habited island he threw it on the ground and said with impa- 
tient gesture: “The worthless stuff!” Why was it worthless? 
There were as many carats or grains of value in that money 
as if it were lying on the counter of the Bank of England, 
but there was nobody on that lonely island that wanted it. 
And all the railroads and factories and mines and even banks 
in America would not bring a dollar if sold on the steps of the 
Capitol to-day if there were no sober, intelligent boys and girls 
coming on to give them value. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I feel that the gentleman should not ask 
me to yield during an address of this kind. 

HUMANITY MY HERO 

Without apology I declared on every stump in my first cam- 
paign, that, while I expected to take intelligent interest in all ques- 
tions of public interest, I expected to show, at least, one seg- 
ment of kinship for Henry Grady who declared “ Humanity is 
my hero.” I have, therefore, specialized in every phase and 
form of legislation touching human reitief, human betterment, 
and human preservation. I have !nid myself out for soldier 
relief. I began my first speech ou that subject with the words: 
“T stand for the man on crutches.” I have rejoiced to go 
through snow and sleet and rain to secure compensation, hos- 
pitalization, and vocational training for disabled veterans, On 
every vote I have done what I said I would do before I came— 
I have given “the man in overalls” the benefit of the doubt, 
and I have tried to do the same thing for the struggling farmer, 
although I have almost turned grayheaded and had nervous 
prostration in trying to reach a conclusion. [Laughter.] Ihave 
voted unblushingly for better salaries for overworked and un- 
derpaid Government employees—yea, and for overworked and 
underpaid Congressmen. 

And certainly with this declarative bent in favor of human- 
ity I had no trouble from the beginning in fighting in Con- 
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gress and out of Congress humanity’s “Great Destroyer.” I 
have worn this white badge to let people know before I even open 
my mouth that I feel about liquor like the young doctor did 
at the Georgia Medical College. Questioned as to the use of 
turpentine, he replied: “I've forgotton what our Professor 
said, but turpentine is such a good medicine I am in favor of 
using it internally, externally, and eternally.” He got his 
diploma. [Laughter.] 

And liquor is so bad—so morally bad, so economically bad, 
so indefensibly bad, so inexcusably bad, that I want the worid 
to know that I am against liquor, internally, externally, and 
eternally. [Laughter. | 

I noticed in that “damp” fun column in a certain Wash- 
ington paper this morning, the suggestion that Mr. 
Upsuaw, in his Lincoln Day- address, should tell how this 
country can endure half wet and half dry. [Laughter.] First 
of all I answer that this country is not “half wet” and I 
prove it by the fact that at every election the people send a 
larger “dry” majority than ever. The classical fun editor 
also expressed the hope that this would be my farewell ad- 
dress. I guess there are many more wets over the country 
who hope the same thing. [Applause.] I wish, however, that 
George Rothwell Brown would take a course in Webster's 
Blueback Spelling Book and learn to spell my name—not 
“O’pshaw ” but “ U-p-s-h-a-w.” [Laughter.] 

And I remind him and all his wet crowd that we are going to 
settle this question like Lincoln settled slavery. He said this 
country “could not long endure half slave and half free,” and 
in the spirit of him who fought resolutely for complete human 
freedom we propose to dry up those wet sections of the country 
that are defying our constitutional law and save the future 
generations from their debauching slavery to liquor. [Ap- 
plause. } 

LINCOLN A TOTAL ABSTAINER 

It is undoubtedly then in happy consonance with this Lin- 
coln’s memorial day that we should consider this great moral 
theme that the Great Emancipator loved so well—for he not 
only wrote and signed his own pledge of total abstinence, but 
on January 24, 1853, he signed an indorsement of the following 
statement made by Rev. James Smith, D. D., of Springfield, 
Ill: 

The liquor traffic is a cancer in society eating out its vitals and 
threatening destruction, and all efforts to regulate it will not only 
prove abortive, but will aggravate the evil. There must be no more 
effort to regulate the cancer; it must be eradicated; not a root must 
be left, for until this is done all classes must continue in danger. 


If Lincoln could only have known that Nicholas Murray 
Butler, with iridescent dreams of a “damp” White House in 
his head was going to disagree with him, how different might 
have been the feelings of that great soul of lonely grandeur! 
{ Laughter. ] 

FIGHTING 


No man can read the papers—that part of the press that 
has done so much to encourage the violation of our constitu- 
tional prohibition law without being impressed that America 
is engaged in the greatest internal battle that any nation has 
ever known. That battle is not economic, although the sanest 
and soundest economics are bound up in its solution; that 
battle is not industrial, although no. great industry can prop. 
erly function where its man power does not sustain a proper 
relationship to this great industrial question; that battle is not 
agricultural, although confessedly, I usually vote in Congress 
with the “farmer’s bloc” (whatever that means) who believe 
that theirs is the base of all bases in the development of our 
national life; that battle is not political—I mean from a parti- 
san standpoint—although the purest and cleanest and bravest 
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politics—nonpartisan politics, must be dedicated to the win- | 
| tecting folds so he can make a face at that foreigner and tell 


ning of this great unfinished fight. 

America’s greatest battle, as I conceive it, is a fight for the 
soul of this Nation; a battle for the very ideals of this Repub- 
lic, a battle to prove to the eyes of our children, who are dearer 
to us than the ruddy drops that gather in our hearts—our chil- 
dren, whose intelligent, sober loyalty must make of our Consti- 
tution more than “a scrap of paper” and our flag more than 
a beautifully decorated piece of bunting to be given to the breeze 
on thé 12th of February, the 22d of February, and the Fourth 
of July; our children, who, as Jacob Riis said, are the “ To- 
morrow of the Republic”; yes, and if we really love our flag— 
its majesty at home and its reputation abroad—it is a battle 
to prove also to the nations that watch us from the galleries 
of the world across the seas that the United States of America 
aS a great governing entity is grandly capable of enacting a 
éreat moral principle into law, and then demonstrating to the 
upward march of struggling humanity that the enactment of 
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that law was not a mistake, as the liquor men declare, and that 
the vindication of that law, the moral majesty of that law, the 
triumphant coronation of that law—God help America—shail 
not prove a farce! [Applause.] 

My supreme appeal must be for our own children, who must 
be guarded by our Government if they are to be the future 
guardians of our national ideals; but while we are momentarily 
abroad with our contemplation let me remind you, my col- 
leagues, that when I was in Europe three summers ago I found 
it impossible to carry my wife and little daughters to any café, 
however humble or however glittering, where we did not find 
more than half the women smoking and drinking with the men. 
And as I looked on that sickening, tragic picture I said in my 
soul: “Is this Europe? Are these the mothers of the present 
and the future of Europe?” No wonder Europe, sodden and 
staggering for a thousand years, reaches her attenuated, trem- 
bling hand for the stalwart supporting arm of Uncle Sam! 

FOREIGNERS LAUGH AT OUR PROHIBITION 

And my sober, loyal American soul was vexed within me fo 
hear foreigners of the blasé sort make fun of our prohibition 
everywhere. “ Beer and wine?” queried those enterprising, ex- 
asperating European waiters (speaking good English with the 
prospect of fat American tips) until I was sorely tempted to 
bring on diplomatic embarrassments. [Laughter.] Talmadge 
said he never swore an oath in his life but there were times 
when he “didn’t feel very devotional.” Upon my word, I 
did not swear, but I will confess I did not feel very devotional 
when those wily, tantalizing rascals continued to pester me 
with their persoral and national affront. Finally, Carl Hutche- 
son, an Atlanta attorney who belonged to our party got hot 
under the collar and shouted back: “ No; we are from Prohibi- 
tion America!” “Ah,” said that Vienna waiter naively, as he 
looked back over his shoulder: “ You want whisky, then!” 
{Laughter.}] And they seem to think over there that— 


The Frenchman takes his native wine— 
The German takes his beer— 

The Briton takes his ’alf and ’alf 
Because it brings good cheer! 

The Irishman takes his whisky straight 
Because it brings him dizziness— 

The American has no choice at all— 
He drinks the whole business. 


[Laughter and applause.] 
BAD BRAND OF PATRIOTISM 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am uneasy about the man 
who has just enough religion to walk straight while he is in 
his home town with the eyes of his wife and pastor upon him, 
but who finds that religion all evaporated when he gets to 
Ba:timore, Philadelphia, or New York. A man whose religion 
will not carry him to New York and bring him back straight 
has not enough, I fear, to carry him from his home town to 
heaven. Religion that will pass current at the gates of pearl 
will make a zone of light and righteousness 25,000 miles 
around. Yes; and I am uneasy about that brand of patriotism 
that will sing America and the Star-Spangled Banner and 
salute the Stars and Stripes on the Fourth of July at home; that 
will pledge allegiance to that flag with his children as they 
“stand at attention” and repeat The American Creed on 
some gala occasion at the public school; the man who will 
again salute that flag when he sees it waving proudly at the 
mast of the vessel on which he sets sail across the seas; who 
will salute it yet again when he meets it on another vessel in 
mid-ocean; yea, who will almost make obeisance when he sees 
that flag waving over the American embassy or consulate in 
London or Paris, Geneva or Berlin; who, if some foreigner 
steps on his American big toe or pulls a strand of his Ameri- 
ean hair, will rush to that flag and wrap himself in its pro- 





him to “ go where it does not snow”; but who, when that thrill- 
ing dénouement is over, will step aside and wave a farewell kiss 
to that flag and say: “ Goodbye, Old Flag, for a few gay weeks! 
[I count you a good flag to protect my fortune, my mine, my 
bank, my factory, my family, but I spit on your stars, I trample 


| your stripes when my debased appetite wants a drink of boot 


| 


| 


| 


leg liquor. I abhor your puritanical ideals—for seven years 
you have interfered with my personal liberty—and while I am 
over here in Europe I expect to have a high-heel time and 
drink all the liquor I want! Down with the creed of Abraham 
Lincoln, who wrote and signed his own pledge of total absti- 
nence—down with the creed of the American flag that has out- 
lawed intoxicating liquor—goodbye, Old Glory, until I need you 
again!” 

That is bad patriotism. That brand of patriotism could not 
be trusted to the nth degree in our country’s greatest physical 
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or moral crisis. Such a man ought to be ashained to look the 
Joddess cf Liberty in the face as he steams up New York Bay 
coming back to rest again and grow richer still under the pro- 
testing egis of our sober Constitution and our stainless flag. 
[Applause. ] 

Over against that bad and dangerous brand of patriotism I 
offer those ringing words of Judge Edwin Parker, the great 
Texas lawyer, who wrote me from New York four years ago 
when I made my first plea for sober officials: 


I have been an honest antiprohibitionist ; I have not been a teetotaler, 
but when my Government outlawed intoxicating liquor by due consti- 
tutional process I refused from that hour to touch liquor of any kind. 


{ Applause. ] 

America should stand with uncovered head before such a 
knightly spirit, for only in such a spirit can the homes and the 
youth of America be safe; only in such loyalty can the ideals 
of the land we love be preserved under the approving eye of the 
God and guard of enduring civilization, 

ILLUMINATING OUR BRITISH COUSINS 


It is relevant here to note that while I was in London I 
spoke on the same platform with Herbert Tracy, the keen-eyed 
editor of the Brotherhood Outlook. He said, “ UpsnHaw, I 
want you to write a story for my paper on prohibition in 
America.” “From what angle, Tracy?” I asked. And then 
with a sort of quizzical, triumphant British grin, he said: 
“First of all, tell us whether you drys put it over on the 
American people when they were not looking.” 

Gentlemen of Congress, you should have heard me laugh 
from London to Washington! Parenthetically, I am sure these 
bright school boys and girls who honor us with their inspir- 
ing presence in the gallery, with their minds fresh with the 
enrichment of American history, are ready to agree that our 
British cousins should be about the last to ever imagine that 
the sons and daughters of the courageous “Colonials” and 
the ragged “ Regimentals” who fought for the birth of this 
Nation at Concord and Lexington and Bunker Hill and Ticon- 
deroga and Saratoga and Monmouth and Trenton and Valley 
Forge and Brandywine and Cowpens and Kings Mountain and 
Yorktown were ever “ asleep at the switch” when anybody was 
tampering with the Constitution of our fathers. [Applause.] 

But listen again, and if you have tears to shed prepare to 
shed them now—for that British editor made another request: 
“Tell us also,” he said (oh, the plaintive pathos of it all!), 
“whether the American Congress took advantage of the ab- 
sence of 2,000,000 American soldiers who were over here fight- 
ing for freedom and stabbed them in the back when they were 
not looking and took away from them the freedom for which 
they were fighting!” Yea, yea, Pauline, it was awful! Any- 
way, with such a challenge and such an invitation, I pro- 
ceeded to try to illumine and illuminate our misguided British 
cousins, I reminded them, as I remind you, and as we need to 
remind our children’ who are growing up under the lying 
propaganda—I measure my words; the utterly false propa- 
ganda of the liquor crowd, the “wet” papers and “wet” 
speakers—that our prohibition law was not passed in a spasm 
of war-time hysteria, as the “wets” claim, with advantage 
taken of the absent defenders of the Republic, but that it was 
passed after generations of education and agitation by a Con- 
gress elected with the eighteenth amendment as the burning 
issue. I reminded them as I remind you now that 33 States 
had already gone “dry” by local enactment when we were 
forced to come to Washington to get constitutional protection 
from the “wet” States that were outraging the white virtue 
of territory that had voted to be free. 

I reminded them as I remind you now that before I became 
a Member of Congress I sat in that gallery all day long with 
many prohibition friends and watched the battle rage over the 


Hobson amendment, and at the end of that imperfect day we 
saw that amendment under the eloquent leadership of the in- 
trepid “ Hero of the Merrimac” receive a majority of 8 votes, 
but not being a constitutional majority, the “dry” leaders 
stood up and announced to the press gallery the story that 


flashed on the front page of every daily paper in America next 
day: “ We will go home and elect a Congress that will pass a 
Federal amendment outlawing the liquor traffic.” And I re- 
mind you—get this again, you who say that the American 
people never had an opportunity to express themselves on 
national prohibition—with that as the burning issue—you 
referendum dreamers and prevaricators, get it again—the 
Sixty-fifth Congress was elected with an emphatic mandate 
from the American people to come to Washington and outlaw 
the liquor traffic forevermore. And you who say that we “ took 
advantage of the absent defenders of the Nation,” listen to 
this, and forever after hold your peace—that Congress was 
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elected many months before a single soldier was sent to France. 
[Applause.] And yet, and yet, men are going around loose 
[laughter], actually outside the walls of St. Blizabeths—some 
of them in the United States Senate, and some on the way 
there—saying that we took advantage of American soldiers and 
that “ the American people never had a chance to express them- 
selves on prohibition!” [Applause.] 

Dear old Sam Jones used to say that he “could endure ig- 
norance, but he just could not stand ig-no-rance,” with his 
drawling emphasis on the last syllable. [Laughter.] 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL “ IG-NO-RANCE” 

And that man is guilty of “ig-no-rance "—inexcusable; un- 
constitutional ig-no-rance, who continues to make such pitiful, 
unpatriotic, misleading claims concerning the passage of this 
constitutional law. 

What then? The only thing occurred that could occur in the 
execution of a constitutional process. I remind our “damp” 
objectors and our embrvonic young citizens who may be misled 
by them, that, after the eighteenth amendment had received a 
constitutional majority in both branches of Congress, it was 
carried, as the Constitution provides, to every legislature of 
every State in the American Union; and with the searching 
eyes of their constituents, to whom they were amenable, full 
upon them, 46 States—not the bare margin of 36 like the nine- 
teenth amendment received, but 46—fifteen-sixteenths of the 
States of the Union, voted to ratify that constitutional com- 
pact—among them the States of Maryland and New York, 
ratifying the bone-dry amendment to the Constitution—the 
amendment which they now refuse to support through the con- 
stitutional obligation of a concurrent State law. 

But back to the story. The eighteenth amendment was 
enacted, of course, by legislative indorsement, with 10 States 
to spare; but our “ wet” friends were seized with a spasm of 
“ constitutionitis,” and with vigilant and belligerent zeal for the 
constitutionality of the Constitution they employed one of 
America’s greatest lawyers—twice a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet—to argue the unconstitutionality of the Consti- 
tution; and when that court of last resort for every loyal red- 
blooded American had heard his brilliant sophistry, they 
handed down the high decision that every step in the process 
of passing our national prohibition law was according to the 
Constitution of our fathers! [Applause.] 

Now I submit, my countrymen, that that is the way we pass 
our laws in the “ Good Old U. 8. A.,” and if there is anybody in 
fair and frisky Frisco, or brilliant and blasé Boston, or wet and 
windy Chicago, or gay and godless Gotham, or sad and sadden- 
ing St. Louis, or historic but “ hootchy ” Philadelphia, or beery 
and boozy Baltimore [laughter], with all their foreignized 
booze-loving elements that do not like the way we red-blooded, 
sober, God-fearing, constitutional Americans pass our laws in 
the United States of America, I respectfully and sadly remind 
them that the boats are still running to Russia. [Great 
applause. ] 

And I think three spacious suites should be reserved for the 
Republican editor of the Chicago Tribune and the Democratic 
editors of the Baltimore Evening Sun and the New York World 
who have openly taught nullification of a constitutional law— 
while a whole deck is reserved for that ponderously brilliant 
president of Columbia University, Nicholas Murray Butler 
[laughter], who declared that it is no more harm to drink alco- 
hol per se than it is to eat roast beef and buckwheat cakes, I 
wonder if he ever knew anybody to eat roast beef and buck- 
wheat cakes and shoot up the town and go home and beat up 
his wife and children as the result. No, no; I would not banish 
these poor misguided leaders forever, but just long enough in 
Russia and elsewhere abroad to make them fall in love anew 
with America—our people, our laws, and our national ideals. 

Mr. BLANTON. You ought to excuse him because he did say 
something the other day that was worth while. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Thank you. I am going to refer to that 
right now. 

I am reminded that that “lofty intellectual,” Nicholas Murray 
Butler, who was put forward for President by a part of the 
New York delegation some years ago and who demanded a wet 
plank in the Cleveland platform, is the same curious colossus 
who, with one wave of his consequential hand, has just swept 
Calvin Coolidge into the political discard concerning a third 
term, and who demands that the next Republican nominee shall 
stand on a “damp” platform and wave a beer bottle in one 
hand and a liquor bottle in the other—for he calls for a repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment. He is determined that the genial 


and dangerously popular Alfred E. Smith shall not wear the 
only damp diadem in apostate New York. And that brilliant 
Boanerges of Republican dryness, Senator Boran, challenges 
Columbia’s erring president to debate. I object. [Laughter.] 
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I claim “ first go” 
first. [Applause.] And when I issued him an open challenge 
following some of his piratical attacks upon the prohibition 
amendment and its supporting statute, what do you suppose he 
said? This erstwhile and all the while loquacious advocate of 
pre side ntial wetness answered faintly from the inside of a beer 
keg: “ Being the challenged party, I have the choice of weap- 
ons—and I choose siJence.” [Laughter.] 

Now, I submit that that answer was not a very brave or con- 
sistent one for a man who has made as much noise on this 
question as the damp Doctor Butler. I remember that Doctor 

tutler gave as another reason for declining to debate with me 
the fact that somebody down in my district called me “ Mr. 
O’pshaw.” 

Wrong number. He must have been reading the kaleidoscopic, 
microscopic performances of George Rothwell Brown in the 
Washington Post. But both of these acrobatic sons of intel- 
lectual gymnastics and many of their “ wet” compatriots need 


to be reminded that this same “ Mr. O’pshaw,” who seems to | 
has received for the fifth con- | 


have disturbed their serenity, 
cecutive time the emphatic vote of confidence—even in the last 
election—of the great capital city of Georgia. And it is a 
higher honor to be the “dry” Congressman of such a city as 
Atlanta than it is to be the “ wet” 
University. [Applause.] 
YOU CAN NOT “ REGULATE LIQUOR 

Doctor Butler, wet Republican, his wet Democratic governor, 
and all the wet authors of the “57 varieties” of modification 
bills that are periodically introduced by the industrious but 


” 


despairing wet minority in Congress are all crying out against 
the Lincoln doctrine of “ eradication” and demanding a legal 


return of the old-time doctrine and practice of “ regulating ” 
the liquor traffic. 

Ah, my countrymen, if these sophisticated citified “ wets” 
only knew—if they had come from the country, like Lincoln 
and most of us did, they would know that you can no more 
regulate a liquor shop than you can regulate a polecat. [Laugh- 
ter.] There is something about the thing that you just can not 
regulate. You can pour a whole barrel of cologne on the pesky 
varmint, but it is a polecat still. [Laughter.] If somebody 
does not like that illustration, I remind you that the Lord of 
Creation made them, and I have never understood why unless 
it was to establish an analogy between a polecat and a bar- 
room. [Laughter.] You just can not regulate a barroom and 
let it keep on selling liquor. [Applause.] 

And you can open a liquor shop at 6 in the morning and 
close at 6 at night—you can open at 10 and close at 4—you 
can open at 12 and close at 1, and during the hour in which 
you keep it open and regulated you may guard it with a 
thousand efficient officers of the law, but if you sell one flask 
of the devilish “regulated” poison that robs a man of his 
reason—that makes his body stagger to its ‘fall—that robs 
labor of the fruits of its honest toil—that strikes the crust 
from the lips of a starving child—that drives the roses from a 
happy woman’s cheek—that hushes the song on the altar of her 
one-time happy heart—that shatters the vase that holds her 
all of peace and love and the dream and hope of Heaven— 
that makes cowards of politicians that support it—that makes 
a brute of the man who shoots up the town and goes home and 
kills his wife and children—and you know it has done all 
this ten thousand times—ten thousand times in America, then 
you know and I know and God knows that that liquor shop 
not “regulated” for the safety of your home and mine! 
{[Applause, ] 

There is only one way to regulate a liquor shop, and that 
is the way you regulate a rattlesnake—smash its devilish head 
with personal-wide, town-wide, state-wide, nation-wide, world- 
wide prohibition of the liquor traffic! [Applause.] 
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president of Columbia | 7, 
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at “Uncle Nicholas,” for I challerged him | dicted failure and they, for the most part, have tried to prove 
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their evil prophecy true. Attacked by enemies without and 
betrayed by enemies from within, this new law has done marvels 
in seven years. 

My intense feeling on this subject is told in the following 
anniversary lines, written at the request of the N. B. A. Service, 
over against some “wet” verses of Congressman CerLizr, of 
New York: 


"TIL SEVENTY TIMES SBVEN 


"Tis seven years since the legal reign of moral might began— 
The greatest battle ever fought in the upward sweep of man! 
Not “ spasmodic sentiment,” as the poor wets tell the earth, 


| But generations of plans and prayers gave prohibition birth. 


This reign | 


of sober, God-fearing righteousness is “that far-off divine event | 


toward which the whole creation moves”—that will help to 
usher in the radiant fulfillment of the dream of those who 
pray “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in Heaven,” 

SEVEN YEARS [8S NOT ENOUGH 


Bishop Manning, who has not been listed among the outstand- | 


ing advocates of prohibition, has declared this very week that 
prohibition ought to be given a fair chance to win. 


We know | 


we ll that when a man has been drunk a long time it takes a | 


long time to sober up; 
fact or in ideals for a full century—indeed, in its tastes and the 


and when a nation has been drunk in | 


inherited prejudices in its progenitors for a thousand years, it | 


should not be expected to sober up in the short space of seven 
years. If the wets had been good sports and loyal constitu- 
tional Americans, they would have taken hold of this duly | 


constituted law and helped to make it succeed. But they pre- | forces of constitutional disloyalty and national immoratity. 


And never for a single day since a stainless flag unfurled, 

Have the wanton wets, with all their pets, cared for a sober world. 

They've fought the law, they’ve picked a flaw with every passing hour, 

And marshaled well the imps of hell with al) their devilish power. 

They’ve trampled truth; 
Nation's heart. 

And now they spout and rave and shout and do the coward’s part. 

Shall craven bands with “ yellow” hands surrender now the flag 

Because bootleggers vendor booze and drinkers want to jag? 

* scofiaws ” 
stars? 

By a leaping flood of heroes’ blood in all our country’s wars 

We swear to stand with fearless hand ‘til seventy years times seven, 

"Til law and truth shall keep our youth and guard their path to heaven! 


they’ve poisoned youth; they’ve stabbed the 


flout the Nation's stripes and hip flasks rule the 


[ Applause. | 


(Read at the recent national conference of the Woman's Christian 


Temperance Union at the Mayflower in Washington.) 
In striking consonance with this thought of our ability to 
enforce this law are the following virile and vigorous lines 


from Rey. James I. Seder, the highly efficient and popular asso- 


ciate superintendent of the West Virginia Anti-Saloon League. 
It was doubtless inspired by the powerfully effective work 
of Judge McClintic, of West Virginia, who is a “terror to 
evildoers ” 
“IT CAN'T BE ENFORCED ” 
James I. Seder, A. M., with acknowledgments to Edgar A. Guest 


Doubting one said that it couldn’t be done, 
But the judge with a chuckle replied: 

That “ maybe it couldn't,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn't give up till he'd tried. 

With a firmly set jaw and a grip on the law, 
Stern his face; if he worried he hid it. 

He looked like a king as he tackled. the thing 
That couldn't be done—and he did it. 


Yes; some lawless ones scoffed: “ Oh, 
No officer ever has done it”; 

But he made out the warrant, ‘ere he took off his hat, 
And the sheriff was off, he'd begun it; 

With his hand on the law, firmly setting his jaw, 
That place, of the lawless he'd rid it. 

He stood like a king as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—well, he did it. 


you'll never do that— 


All the “ scofflaws ” will tell you it can not be done; 
“The ‘dry’ law?—you can not enforce it.” 

They're slackers and cowards ev'ry one, 
They hate it, hence do not indorse it. 

But you just set firmly your jaw, true man of the law, 
First make up your mind, then go to it; 

Law's scepter you swing as you tackle the thing 
That “can not be done’’—and you'll do it. 


RIGHT CAN NOT SURRENDER 


When we are bidden not to be “extreme” and “radical” on 
the subject of prohibition enforcement and also the fundamental 
question of keeping inviolate this great constitutional law we 
answer without hesitation or equivocation that right can not 
surrender to wrong! Lincoln bravely said: 


I must stand with anybody that stands right 
he is right and part with him when he 


-stand with him while 
goes W rong. 


If it were a question of mere economics—abstract econom- 
ics; if it were a question of the tariff and other related reve- 
nues—if it were a question of Army and Navy appropriations 
and regulations and what not, we might give and take, sit 
around a conference table, and enter into a platform and pro- 
gram of compromise; but on a great moral question that holds 
within its compass the issues of moral and spiritual debauch- 
ery for time and eternity we can not surrender one inch to the 
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But liquor is wrong. It is poison. It is insidious. It is cruel. 
It blights and debauches and damns. It is supported by forces 
immoral and corrupt. The same crowd, for the most part, that 
fought prohibition before it came is now fighting to destroy it. 
By a combination of methods that beggar deseription this un- 
holy, unpatriotic fight is being carried on in utter defiance of 
the laws of God and man. 

The “ wets” declare, “ Modify or we will nullify!” And then 
they keep right on illegally nullifying without waiting for legal 
modification, And they might as well not wait, for we friends 
of our bone-dry, sober Constitution refuse to lower our fortifica- 
tions for the sake of fraternizing or compromising with the 
attacking army. To surrender an inch to that unholy demand 
would dishonor the God to whom we prayed for victory and 
lower and soil the flag that has been hailed victorious before 
the eyes of the watching world. 

In the ringing words of that pioneer crusader, the late Dr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, we answer the demand for surrender: “ You 
would not ratify, and you shall not nullify!” [Applause.] 

A PROGRAM OF UNWORTHY ‘‘ WETNESS ” 

Against the honest “ wet” who sincerely opposed prohibition 
before it came, but who now obeys the law and seeks only by 
clean constitutional methods to change or repeal it, I have no 
word of harshness, but rather, only sharp variation with his 
judgment and abounding commiseration for his hopeless plight. 
sut for the insincere “ wet” who puts his appetite above his 
country’s laws and who stabs his party without conscience and 
his country’s good name without remorse—may the good Lord 
deliver us from his baleful influence! 

In this camp, regardless of lines of political cleavage, you 
find those who blatantly declare that they never want to see 
the old saloon return, and yet they berate the eighteenth 
amendment that put 177,000 saloons out of business. You can 
not find a mother’s son of them who will stand on the floor of 
Congress or even on any representative platform in his wet 
home city and boldly fight for the old barroom days, and yet 
he underwrites the stream of abuse which “ wet” papers and 
“wet” politicians pour upon the “political parsons” and 
“fanatical, sentimental women,” as they are outrageously 
termed, who earnestly prayed and unselfishly worked to banish 
the saloon and who are now earnestiy praying and unselfishly 
giving their money and their labors to keep saloons from com- 
ing back. 

They attack the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union as 
“impractical dreamers” and flay the Anti-Saloon League and 
its brilliant, knightly leader, Wayne B. Wheeler—as clean a 
man as ever walked and as brave a man as ever fought—the 
wets call all these dry leaders “intolerant fanatics” and “ po- 
litical meddlers,” but they have no word of censure for the 
Association against the Prohibition Amendment and forty-odd 
other wet organizations that have come into being since the 
eighteenth amendment was passed for the express purpose of 
nullifying and destroying the prohibition law, and who brazenly 
boast that they have raised, and are yet raising millions of 
dollars with which to defeat every dry man and measure possi- 
ble and elect every wet man who will pledge himself to carry 
out this program of unworthy “ wetness.” 

Mr. Speaker, I fear I can not conclude in the hour allotted 
to me and “in the name of the Continental Congress” and 
of this fine Lincoln Day fellowship, I ask unanimous consent, 
for the last time perhaps I will ever ask it, that my time be 
extended for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I hope the gentleman will reconsider. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw the objection. 
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Mr. UPSHAW. The gentleman has a heart as big as his 
body, and I am much obliged. 
RED BADGRB, RED NOSB, AND RED FLAG 


Here is concrete evidence of the monumental gall of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition Amendment. I found over in 
Delaware membership blanks urging enrollment before the 
election, with a footnote specifically stipulating “ No financial 
obligation is incurred by my signature.” Then, when the names 
were in, a special letter was sent saying “that while we are 
glad to have the assurance that you are with us, it must be re- 
membered that by votes alone can we defeat the fanatical drys. 
Send us a dollar to join our voters’ league,” and so forth. A 
“dry” friend sent a dollar on a voyage of discevery, and here 
is what he got—this card, telling him he was paid up for a 
year; he must pay his dues every year to be in good standing; 
and this red badge to wear, with a red nose, I suppose, be- 
neath a red flag. [Laughter.] That is no fairy tale about the 
red flag. 
engaged in the task of securing signatures to a petition to repeal 
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Americans, to sign in red ink—the red language of red Rus. 
sia—and they were thus saying: 


We will give our red blood if necessary to repeal the Constitution 
that denies to us the red liquor we want to drink. 


And yet these “wet” organizations have the unspeakable 
gall to ask the Anti-Saloon League and other “dry” organ- 
izations to go out of business and leave 42 “wet” organiza- 
tions in charge of the field. We answer without hesitation or 
equivocation that we “drys” will go out of business just the 
day after the organized “ wets” leave the field and not one day 
before! [Applause.] 

The wets say they only want light wines and beer when they 
know that beer is made in breweries and sold in saloons, and 
that these saloons would be nothing less than the camouflage 
and the open door for the reenthronement of those three cor- 
rupting agencies of human degradation—the drink shop, the 
gambling hell, and the house of shame. 

WRT PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES INDICTED 

Yea, more, I indict every “wet” national politician of both 
parties as guilty of monumental insincerity and cowardice ut- 
terly unworthy of party leadership. These wet leaders with 
their State heroies, their inane, indeterminate local referenda, 
and their bawling acrobatics about State rights—meaning liquor 
rights—would not dare propose a wet plank and a wet plat- 
form appeal for themselves or any other candidate in the next 
presidential campaign. They may rail at this indictment, but 
I dare any one of them to come out in the open and deny this 
unequivocal charge. The timely death of that candidate would 
come before his untimely birth. [Applause.] 

PROHIBITION HAS NOT FAILED 

Prohibition has not failed. While it has suffered some re 
verses here and there, it has won a thousand battles in a great 
war of increasing victories. Only yesterday I read the state- 
ment from Dr, Jasper C. Massee, the famous pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston, declaring that in a preaching tour of 10,000 
miles in America he never saw a single drunk man on the train 
or street car. It has been defied in the big, wet cities, but 
the hinterland is increasingly dry. Leave out, if you will, the 
testimony of preachers, teachers, and women—builders of citi- 
zenship—who have personally seen countless thousands of 
homes redeemed from want, the crickets chirping again on the 
hearth, and the music of childish laughter making that humble 
home the antechamber of the skies. Henry Grady said he 
could not give one such home redeemed from drink with the 
light of heaven again in the face of the one-time desolate wife 
and mother, for all philosophy since Cicero thundered and 
all the swords and crowns that ever contended “ since Cataline 
conspired and Cesar fought.” [Applause.] 

But this is not intended as an argument of statistics—else 
I could pile them to the dome of the Capitol to prove the 
incontestable blessings that have come to the American masses 
during these seven initial years of prohibition; but enter such 
captains of commerce and exponents of character and patriot- 
ism as Roger Babson, master of statistics and business and 
Christian philosophy; Richard Edmunds, great God-fearing 
editor of The Manufacturers’ Record; Elbert Gary, sitting on 
his throne of steel, wrapped im his four-score years of re- 
splendent wisdom and success; Owen D. Young, clear-headed 
member of the Dawes Commission and inspiring friend of 
humanity and the flag; John D. Rockefeller, whose name spells 
Santa Claus to more institutions of constructive benevolence 
than any other name perhaps in the whole world; Fred B. 
Smith, whose organizing genius on the side of right is a 
marvel of national blessing—yea; and Henry Ford—language 
fails—-whose name is the synonym of business wizardry and 
abounding love of humanity—take them all—these mountain- 
peak builders of civilization that skirt the shores of the world’s 
industrial scenery, and they all pack their sweeping witness 
into Henry Ford’s laconic wisdom at the White House this 
week: “It is the difference between night and day. Prohibi- 
tion is day. I hope it has eome to stay.” [Applause.] 

Against such a crushing avalanche of incontestable business 
testimony the puerile opposition of the enemies of prohibition 
should promptly subside into a stammering and eternal hush. 

GEORGIA BLECTS “BONE DRY” GOVERNOR 

It is interesting to note that not only is Georgia's present 
able governor, Clifford Walker, personally and politically dry, 
but our governor elect was the author of our State prohibition 
bill when he was a member of the Georgia Senate in 1907. 
Knowing that Doctor Hardman had not used alcohol in his 
wide practice of medicine nor his great sanatorium at Com- 


Over in West Virginia I found men and, alas, women | merce, Ga., for many years, I wired him for a statement con- 


cerning the matter and here is the response of Governor elect 


our -prohibition law; and they were asked, foreigners and | Hardman: 
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Commerce, GA., February 10, 1927. 
Hon. W. D. UrsHaw, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Do not remember how many years since I have used alcohol in prac- 
tice of medicine. Certainly 35 years or more. Early in practice, when 
we knew less about alcohol and its effect, I prescribed it some; but it 
was so disappointing, never benefiting patients; and after studying it 
from every angle, how it lowered the vitality of my patients, discon- 
tinued its use. There is no disease in which alcohol has any curative 
effect. 

L. G. HARDMAN. 


This ringing statement from the next Governor of Georgia—a 
physician of high character and great business success, support- 
ing the recent testimony of Doctor Mayo, the famous surgeon 
of Rochester, Minn., ought to give heart to those who believe 
alcohol is unnecessary as a medicine. 

SURE CURE FOR PROHIBITION ILLS 


But remembering that the present spasm of prohibition oppo- 
sition—an opposition that was expected when the law was 
enacted—is simply the result of the tenacious appetite begotten 
by the long reign of the legalized liquor traffic, and remembering 
also that every vicious violation of the law brings a new reason 
for eradicating the evils of the illegal traffic, root and branch, I 
offer a dead shot, sure cure for all the prohibition ills that we 
see and the many more that its enemies tell us about—let every- 
body on the floor and everybody in the galleries, especially the 
press gallery [laughter] get this; I told our resourceful and 
thoroughly honest prohibition director, Gen. Lincoln C, Andrews, 
that I am uttering in every speech I make over the country a 
sentence of five words that would put him, Wayne B. Wheeler, 
and the whole dry enforcement brigade out of business: Let 
everybody quit buying liquor! [Applause.] 

That is simple enough, with that other basic injunction—let 
everybody quit drinking liquor! [Applause.] 

And then our troubles will be over; no more appropriations, 
no more greed, no more graft, no more redness of eyes, no more 
mothers weeping over drinking sons and daughters, our chil- 
dren and our national ideals safe at home and our country’s 
reputation safe abroad. 

CONVINCE AMERICA——BEGIN AT THE TOP 


The first great step toward complete victory is to convince 
the masses of America that the Government means business by 
officially drying up the Nation’s Capital. Marvelous progress 
has been made. It seems about a million miles in space and 
«a million years in time as we think of the difference between 
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that horrible barroom with its tragic quota of official patron- | 


age that was banished from the basement of the Capitol and 
this fair day of decency and sobriety when a Congressman 
under the influence of liquor is “AS rare as a day in June” or 
“A Chinaman with whiskers.” Indeed, the improvement since 
prohibition came seven years ago is glorious to contemplate. 
I rejoice to proclaim on the platform everywhere that Congress 
is overwhelmingly “dry” in precept and in practice. In fact, 
[ think I could count on the fingers of my two hands all whom 
| have ever seen under the influence of liquor since I came 
here eight years ago. One crowning act, however, awaits to be 
done—to profoundly impress the youth of our own country and 
the nations of the earth. Let the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent, every Member of the Cabinet, and the popular Speaker of 
the House, all openly and unitedly announce that they will not 
attend any function—social, fraternal, commercial, or diplo- 
inatic—where intoxicants are served. This would give a moral 
thrill that would electrify the world. [Applause.] And fur- 
ther, let the President of this prohibition Nation, through the 
Secretary of State—as I proposed four years ago—inform all 
nations with which we have diplomatic relations that we have 
entered upon this great national moral program and that we 
respectfully request that no representative, consular or diplo- 
matic, ask for diplomatic immunity concerning the shipment 
and serving of liquors that have been outlawed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. [Applause.] This is sane, whole- 
some, and fundamentally American. Thirsty Americans who 
ure foolish enough to want liquor very naturally complain when 
they see foreigners haul through the streets and serve at their 
functions the intoxicating liquors which are denied by law to 
our own American citizens. 
suests does not require moral or constitutional surrender. 
plause.] 
What a 
President 
nation on 


| Ap- 


to send 
earth ! 


America’s great moral evangel to 
I believe Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, 


Diplomatic courtesy to our foreign | 


marvelous opportunity for our sober, God-fearing | 
every | 


would indorse this completion of America’s emancipation from | 


the liquor which he fought from his resolute boyhood to the 
day of his tragic translation. 
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And somehow I have the exhilarating suspicion that if Theo- 
dore Roosevelt were President, he would slap Uncle Sam on the 
shoulder and say, “ By George, Uncle, since your Constitution 
says so, if we are going to have prohibition, let’s begin in 
Washington and have it 100 per cent and then some.” 

WHY NUT A PROHIBITION BREAKFAST? 

And while we are thinking of Washington, let us be frank 
clear through. On January 3, 1924, on the floor of this House 
I paid the following honest tribute to the President of my 
country: 


Let me say frankly that I have faith in President Coolidge. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe in his character and I believe in bis courage. But 
I want him to give me a larger faith—and the people of America a 
larger faith—in his dynamic initiative by using the executive guillotine 
on the head of every drinking official; those who hope and pray for 
national sobriety are anxious to see him lead the holy crusade 
smashing every jug and breaking every bottle in official Washington. 


by 


I stand by that utterance and put it into shining italics 
to-day. I believe the President of the United States personally 
practices the prohibition which he preaches in his messages to 
Congress; but I believe just as honestly and frankly that he 
and General Andrews and even Wayne Wheeler himself have 
never quite awakened to the enormity of the crime of the boot- 
legger and his supporting patron—-enemies of the Constitution, 
enemies of the authority of the flag, enemies of God, and 
enemies of man. If the President had really realized -the 
enormity of this thing, I am sure he would never have allowed 
any liquor Senator or Congressman to pay a political debt by 
having a “wet” man appointed to enforce a “dry” law. 
{Applause.] This incongruous thing has been at once the de- 
spair and shame of much of our effort at prohibition enforce- 
ment. 

Let us ask again—where are the Cramton bill, the reorgani- 
zation bill, and the Stalker bill, if you please, changing “or” 
to “and,” making jail sentences mandatory for every violator 
of the prohibition law? Has the august body at the other end 
of the Capitol gone “wet”? Or is the dry majority helpless in 
the hands of a few “ wet” buccaneers? 

When the President wants tariff or any other form of reve- 
nue legislation—-when he wants to speed up any sort of legis- 
lative program, he has a breakfast, and when he wants to pro- 
tect American property or American life in foreign lands, he is 
vigilant enough and spunky enough to send a special message 
to Congress and marines to Nicaragua; but for four years 
remedial enforcement legislation has been languishing in one 
or the other branches of Congress, and yet there has never 
been a specific message or an emergency breakfast that I have 
ever heard of concerning this question. I believe in my soul 
that there ought to have been at least one dozen plates of 
waffles, one or two pitchers of maple sirup, and a few links 
of sausage dedicated to the greatest problem before the Ameri- 
can people. [Applause.] This is neither narrow or partisan; 
it only illustrates my deep conviction that the whole American 
Nation needs a new and militant conscience concerning this 
national challenge that is being hurled daily at the American 
Government from the forces of lawlessness on every side. 

I believe that “ that little piece of Vermont granite that occu- 
pies the White House,” as Raymond Robbins strikingly referred 
to President Coolidge, is a man of “marble integrity,” but I 
want to see him get excited, if you please, in weeding out 
every wet, wayward official under his appointive power and 
pushing all forms of enforcement legislation. [Applause.] 

When Gifford Pinchot declared im his inaugural address as 
Governor of Pennsylvania, “The mansion will be dry, the gov- 
ernor will continue to be dry, and no official will be appointed 
to office who does not promise to be dry,” he set the only safe 
example for all executives of the Nation. 

FINAL WORD TO 


MY FELLOW DEMOCRATS 


I hope it will not be necessary to summon the Sergeant at 
Arms to make you dear Republicans “ behave” while I bid an 
affectionate farewell and give a little free advice to my fellow 
Democrats—for I seem to remember (Glory be!) [laughter] 
that you have a perfectly lovely new-born “wet” and “dry” 
squabble in the G. O. P. ranks. [Laughter.] 

Forget it not, my Democratic comrades, that the very stars 
in their courses are fighting for us in 1928—if we will only be 
wise—and—and keep sober as a party. The economic skies 
are heavy with clouds for the opposition: the long delay in 
farm-relief legislation spells nothing promising for the opposi- 
tion: dissatisfaction with prohibition enforcement is an ines- 
capable liability to the opposition: the three successive defeats 
of the Republican Party when the Dingley, McKinley, and 
Payne-Aldrich tariffs went into effect show that the people who 
pay the bills are getting ready to visit the same condign pun- 
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ishment on the perpetrators of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
if—if—if we Democrats will only furnish a pl: tform, a can- 
didate, and a program that will give them half a chance to 
support us. Everybody knows that a divided Democracy can 
no more win in 1928 than a divided Republican Party could 
win when Woodrow Wilson was elected. What then? 

BASIS FOR PEMOCRATIC HARMONY 

I propose as a basis of Democratic harmony the Constitution 
of the United States! If that is not sound Democracy, then 
pray tell me what is? [Applause.] 

“Oh, but you mean the eighteenth amendment,” some 
“damp” Demecrat replies. Why, certainly—and all the other 
amendments. But as there is more dissension and discussion 
about the eighteenth amendment right now than all others put 
together, I propose in absolute loyalty to my party and to my 
country that the next Democratic convention declare without 
equivocation or prevarication that the party will stand 100 
per cent in platform and candidate for the enforcement of 
the constitutionally enacted eighteenth amendment and its sup- 
porting statute, 

The God-fearing, patriotic American people will not stand 
for any more pussy-footing on this great moral question. They 
will brook no more glittering generalities and elusive innuen- 
does. For once economics will be largely forgotten in the great 
Armageddon for humanity and our threatened national ideals. 

No friend of Democratic harmony and victory will propose a 
cowardly plank or a cowardly candidate. As a loyal Demo- 
crat, believing that the Democratic Party holds the economic 
hope of the masses, I am anxious to the point of consecration 
and desperation for my party to win, but I ask, in the words 
of Patrick Henry, why cry “Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace!” 

The dry constitutional Democrats want peace, but they will 
not sign the articles of agreement on the upturned head of a 
beer keg—unless that keg is empty. If our fellow Democrats 
who are honestly “ wet” and who honestly want the party to 
win should complain good-naturedly or a bit impatiently that 
we “drys” are “ hard-headed,” I answer, “ But we are hard- 
headed on the side of the Constitution, while you ‘ wets’ are 
hard-headed on the side of nullifying and destroying the Con- 
stitution—that part of the Constitution which helds within its 
compass the moral emancipation of the American people.” The 
past eight years are strewn with presidential wreckage because 
“wet” unconstitutional counsel prevailed. Mark my words, 
we will never surrender again.. Better that the Democratic 
Party lose another election than to lose its soul forever! Come 
on, fellow Democrats, and let us stand together flat-footed on 
the constitutional water wagon and ride to a clean, glorious 
victory in 1928! [Applause.}] In that remarkable Toledo 
speech of William G. McAdoo, the most dynamic, powerful 
utterunece on the subject of constitutional prohibition and law 
enforcement since William J. Bryan died—indeed, never sur- 
passed, if equaied, by Bryan himself—he rightly warned against 
the political dominance of wet States that have broken with 
State enforcement of this Federal constitutional law. McAdoo 
is right—increasingly right. The great wet cities that defy this 
law have no right to control or defeat the sober democracy of 
the Nation. 

I am sure that my Republican colleagues, with whom I have 
always had good personal and patriotic fellowship in this 
House, will forgive this brief digression, this heart-to-heart 
conference with my fellow Democrats, especially when you 
know that you will be the gainer if they do not take the advice 
I have so freely and honestly given. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The gentle- 
mzn has five minutes of his original hour. The gentleman made 
a request for an additional 20 minutes. Objection was heard 
and the objection was withdrawn but the Speaker pro tempore 
in the chair at the time did not submit the question. The 
Chair therefore asks: Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia to proceed for an additional 20 
minutes? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I think I shall hardly need that much time, 
but I will be grateful for this extension. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

FINALLY AND FAREWELL 

Mr. UPSHAW. Finally, my comrades, on both sides of the 
aisle, I shall rejoice to remember when I have taken leave of 
you that I have never consciously done one discourteous thing 
toward any Member of this House. You have given me a 
thousand reasons to be glad and thankful that a kind Providence 
led me into your fellowship. 
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While I have believed my specialty with an intensity that 
has been the passion of my life, I am glad that I know—I am 
glad that God knows I have been every whit honest and that 
I have practiced what I have preached. [Applause.] 

I can never forget how, on the 3d day of March eight years 
ago when I lifted my eyes and saw the dome of the Capitol 
as my train was entering Washington, bringing me to become 
a Member of Congress, I suddenly remembered how I rode 4 
miles in a wire spring and leaned on the arm of my Christian 
father, as I cast my first ballot at old Oregon Court Ground, 
in Cobb County, Ga., and wrapped that ballot in the prayer 
that God would make my entrance into citizenship a blessing 
to my country and an honor to my God. And as I looked on the 
beautiful dome of this Capitol—nothing else like it for 
symmetrical grandeur in all the world—I found myself com- 
muning again with my Christian father and my birth into active 
citizenship; and I am not ashamed to say that I bowed my 
head and lifted my heart again to God that He would help 
me to be God’s man in the Capitol of my country. [Applause. | 

Have I been true to that prayer and that ideal? I leave 
the answer to the God of my creation, the Christ of my redemp. 
tion, and the friends who know me best and who love me best. 
I am just human enough, as I think of many of the rash and 
harsh criticisms that the “wet” papers have heaped upon me 
because of my so-called “radical views on prohibition ”—I am 
human enough, I say, to put over against them that declaration 
of the Literary Digest which certainly plays no favorites with 
southern Democrats—but after reviewing my honest contention 
for sober officials, begun with a little 13-minute speech four 
years ago at Christmas time, the Literary Digest said: 


To Congressman UpswAw belongs the credit of awakening the con- 
science of America on the question of sober officials. 


I think I would be willing—I speak the truth as I feel it—-to 
go from this spot by His Grace to the bosom of my Maker if 
by thus going I might have assurance that the sacred task I 
then espoused would thus be made complete. 

The other night, coming from my office, I found this empty 
bottle [laughter] near the elevator. Behold—it has a Glasgow 
and London trade-mark. It shows that lawbreakers in a 
friendly country thus smuggle in their defiance of our Consti- 
tution and of our flag. It shows by its final destination that 
its owners were willing to make money by debauching some 
Member of this House or some secretary of a Member. It is an 
ingenious affair. It has a nonrefillable stopper, so that the 
foolish man who bought it thought that he was getting genuine 
Scoteh—but behold the bottom. Some devilish bootlegger had 
cut the glass, taken it out, removed the genuine liquor and filled 
it, doubtless, with a superpoison from the liquid haunts of hell, 
and then snugly sealed it back again. Mr. Speaker, it is empty. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

As I hold this outlaw flask aloft language almost fails me. 

How I hate the stuff that will make seller and buyer descend 
to such deviltry as would make even some thieves blush with 
shame. I hate it with a hatred too deep for words. I hate it 
because “it leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind.” I hate it 
because as the word of God declares, ‘It biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder.” I hate it because, as Henry Grady 
grandly declared, “It has dug more graves and sent more souls 
unsaved to judgment than all the pestilence that has wasted 
humanity since God sent the plagues into Bgypt and all the 
wars that have ever been fought since Joshua stood beyond 
Jericho.” I hate it because of the happy homes it has de- 
stroyed, of the promising lives it has wrecked, and the unspeak- 
able sorrows it has brought to millions of wives and mothers 
and children in the world. I hate it because it has twice 
wrecked the Democratic Party—the party I was taught from 
youth to love—and is preparing and daring to wreck it again. 
I hate it because, after all it has done to despoil humanity, 
along its trail of slime and crime through the centuries, and 
after it has been outlawed by due governmental process, it 
comes here now to challenge this Government again in the very 
Halls of Congress—to trample the Constitution beneath our feet 
and defy the flag above your home and mine. [Applause.] 

YANCEY’S GREAT DECISION 


Without one vestige of sectional thought, gentlemen, but 
illustrating the spirit of those tragic times and the type ol 
courage and character necessary to make great moral deci- 
sions, I remind you of that dramatic hour just before Alabama 
seceded, when William L. Yancey, the eloquent Alabamian, was 
to speak in New York. When he rose and advanced toward 
the front of the platform the great crowd stood up and became 
a howling mob. They cried “ Put him out—the enemy of the 
Union—put him out!” 
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ut Yancey stood with folded arms like an uncrowned king 
and faced that frenzied throng. Watching his opportunity, he 
suddenly threw his voice like a silver bell across the excited 
multitude, and the tumult ceased—the curse, half uttered, died 
upon the lip—and then, with a logic overpowering and a pathos 
that melted all hearts, Yancey plead for his misunderstood sec- 
tion and people. When he sat down the audience was wrapped 
in a flame of subdued and subduing fervor. Everybody won- 
dered who would break the magic spell. Then a man stood up 
in the back of the audiénce and called out “ Mr. Yancey!” 

All eyes were upon him. 

“You faced an audience that was hostile an hour ago” 
said the speaker, “ but now you must recognize the fact that 
you are in the house of your friends. This would we know 
of you, Mr. Yancey—if Alabama does secede, what will be your 
individual course?” 

Heart strings seemed about to snap as that breathless crowd 
wnited for the southern orator’s answer. But they heard it 
not. Yancey clasped his hands to his throbbing brow and paced 
the stage. He caught a vision—the vision of his name in 
blazing letters all over the Northern press next morning, say- 
ing “ Yancey goes with the Union—a Cabinet place with Lin- 
coln.” He paused, looked at the crowd but did not answer. 
He caught another vision of a beautiful southern home like 
Grady saw in his dying message in Boston—an old-fashioned 
southern home with tall colonial columns and the white 
pigeons fluttering down through the golden air. 

He paused again but did not answer. Then, pressing both 
hands to his fevered brow, he paced the stage again as he 
caught the vision of his last hour,in Montgomery. His depart- 
ing train was thronged with constituents, his life-long neigh- 
bors and friends. 

They were ringing his hands while tears were in their eyes. 
He heard them say again: “ Yancey, we trust our all with 
you!” 

Yuncey had decided. He suddenly paused, stretched out his 
trembling hand toward that great multitude swaying with 
emotion and said: “Alabama’s past has been my past, Ala- 
bama’s glory has been my glory, Alabama’s sorrows are my 
sorrows, Alabama’s present is my present, and by the help of 
Almighty God, Alabama’s destiny shall be my destiny!” 

Thus, with startling and electrifying moral heroism Yancey 
broke with what he conceived to be wrong in Government and 
cast his lot with that little republic for which Robert B.. Lee 
fought and Stonewall Jackson feil! 

Ah, my colleagues, we of the South and the North thank 
God together that, with “ambiguities in the Constitution 
wiped out in a baptism of blood,’ we are one country. now, 
living, working—if need be, fighting together for a common 
flag and sacred national ideals. We face a moral crisis greater 
than Yancey faced—greater than the Nation ever before has 
known. The eyes of our children are on us. The eyes of the 
nations of the earth are upon us. The outlawed liquor traffic, 
without eonscience or character, is defying all things sacred to 
our laws, our hearts, and our homes, 

I call upon you to break with every phase and form of the 
liquor traffic; break with all that is unclean in public life and 
leadership and cast your all for your children and your coun- 
try—“ for God and home and every land.” [Applause.] 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. I am the son of an Illinoisan who sat for 
years in the House of Representatives side by side with that 
distinguished son of Georgia, Alexander H. Stephens. As one 
son of Illinois who has watched your course in Congress, I want 
to say to you that you bear from this Chamber my admiration, 
and that so far as I know the admiration of all of our col- 
leagues. We wish you well, sir, in your future. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Thank you, Governor, your words are grace- 
ful and gracious. 

[ ask this with my closing words: In this Chamber and 
beyond this Chamber, I ask the leadership of America, which 
will you take, this bottle I hold before you or this Bible? This 
Bible says: 

No drunkard shall enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 


Do not try to regulate, but eradicate, the unspeakable cancer. 


And he urged and practiced total abstinence. 

This bottle says: “Down with the Bible, down with the 
teachings of Lincoln, down with the prohibition that is trying to 
Stve the homes and youth of America.” Which will you take? 
In God's name there is only one answer, and if there be those 
'n the gallery or anywhere in America who laugh over this 
Serious, desperate, passionate appeal, I remind you that these 
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principles for which Abraham Lincoln stood, the eternal priuci- 
ples that this Bible teaches and that I humbly and loyally 
support, will dance above the graves of their detractors and 
shine in the firmament of the ages like the stars of God forever 
and ever. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Ella Boole said the other night, at that wonderful meet- 
ing of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union: 

Prohibition must win, because the prayers are on our side, and there 
is no prayer on the side of liquor. 


God knows I would not be on any side for which I could not 
pray. [Applause.] 

In the sacred closing moments of this birthday contempla- 
tion we love to think of those beautiful, enriching words of 
Edward J. Davis on Lincoln: 


Heroic in his heart and mind, 
Unparalleled—in deeds so kind; 
Forever in our hearts enshrined— 
Immortal spirit—God-refined ! 


I say with my last word, I came here with my heart on my 
knees. With the holy impact of the teachings of a family altar 
upon me, I have prayed daily that I might be true to every 
principle of that righteousness that exalteth a nation. 

My colleagues, I would rather live in your hearts and help 
you and your children upward than to live anywhere this side 
of heaven. 

I can leave to you and to them no loftier personal and 
national concept than Lincoln’s creed—for he believed with 
Richard Hooker, the great British pathfinder in religion and 
patriotism, that— 


Of the law no less can be said than that its seat is the bosom of 
God—its voice the harmony of the world. 


Let us then obey the injunction of the great God-fearing 
Emancipator, friend of the flag, friend of God, and friend of 
man, and “ make reverence for law the political religion of the 
Nation,” and then, and not until then, may we be sure that 
“Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” [Prolonged applause, the 
Members rising.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MIcHENER). 
purpose does the gentleman from Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for five minutes. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I shall have to 
object to the request at the present time. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are trying to get through the debate on 
the farm-relief legislation 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the gentleman wanted to get through 
with the debate on farm-relief legislation, why did not the 
gentleman object to the one hour of the preceding speaker being 
extended 20 minutes? I raise the point of no quorum. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be discour- 
teous about the matter, and if it .is a matter of importance 
for the gentleman to proceed now, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, I will be brief, because I do not want to interfere with 
farm-relief legislation. 

The speaker who has preceded me has told the House and 
the country that farm relief or other legislation was not im- 
portant, and that the main and the vital question in which 
the people of America and the Congress should be interested 
is the one problem which is foremost in his mind, namely, the 
prohibition question. If this Congress is in accord with the 
gentleman of Georgia, it should necessarily suspend the con- 
sideration of all legislation and confine the rest of this short 
session to the consideration of the prohibition question. 

I asked the gentleman to yield during his address in order 
to correct a wrong impression which some of his statements 
appeared to convey. From his argument one wonld reach the 
conclusion that the only question and the only issue upon which 
the sovereign voters of America expressed themselves at the 
ballot box was the prohibition question, because the gentleman 
cited, as usual, the fact that a majority of Members who agree 
with him on this question were returned to the Congress. 
Thank God that the democracy of America has not sunk so low 
as the gentleman would lead us to believe. When the day 
comes—and I know that it has not come and will not come 
when a majority of America’s citizens will determine who will 
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represent them in the Halls of Congress on one question alone, 
be it prohibition or modification, then I fear for the safety of 
the Republic. 

On November 2 last the voters of Wisconsin in a clear-cut 
referendum indicated their desire that the Volstead Act be 
modified by a vote of 349,443 in favor of and 177,602 against. 
My congressional district is included in the County of Mil- 
wuukee, which voted 81,000 for and 14,000 against. 

lt is unfair and unjust for the gentleman from Georgia and 
other prohibition advocates to-convey the impression that 
American citizens who desire that the Volstead Act be modi- 
fied do not respect the flag and institutions of America. 

I yield to no one, not even to the gentleman from Georgia, 
in my desire that all laws be enforced while they are on the 
statute books. I yield to no one in my reverence for the 
flag, Constitution, and institutions of our Republic, either in 


times of war or in times of peace. 
[ will say to the gentleman from Georgia that, under the 
American Constitution, if you please, the sovereign citizens 


of this Nation have just as much moral and legal right to ask 
for the repeal or amendment of the Volstead Act or for the 
amendment of the eighteenth amendment or its repeal, as they 
have to ask for the amendment or repeal of any other constitu- 
‘ional provision or law on the statute books. They have just 
as much right te ask for or advocate such amendment or repeal 
as he and those who now champion the Volstead Act had before 
its enactment. 

It is to be regretted that the gentleman from Georgia should 
make a prohibition memorial and political speech on Lincoln’s 
Birthday and convey the impression that said speech was a 
Lincoln memorial address. The gentleman declined to yield 
and indicated that he would not yield because he was delivering 
a Lincoln memorial address. 

1 think Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, and the late 
Robert M. La Follette were three of the most distinguished 
citizens of this Nation, and I yield to no one, not even to the 
gentleman from Georgia, in my high regard for President Lin- 
coln. A prohibition memorial address such as the gentleman 
has delivered here on Lincoln’s Birthday under the guise of a 
Lincoln memorial address is an insult to the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for half a minute. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to make the 
Recokp clear that my address was never announced as a me- 
morial to Abraham Lincoln. I asked the privilege and was 
gciven the privilege of speaking on the national lessons from 
Lincoln’s life and character. I have been true to my announce- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. The gentleman called it a memorial address 
when Lt started to interrupt him. 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent in extending my remarks on the farm relief bill to include 
therein statistics prepared by Mr. O, F, Bledsoe on the insur- 
unce plan, and also to include therein an analysis of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill with the Bledsoe amendments included by 
A. H. Stone of Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I now refer to a plan 
that I proposed some days ago that has not been worked out 
by dreamers but by successful cotton growers who are familiar 
with the problem of production and are skilled to an unusual 
degree in the methods of cotton marketing. I regard insurance 
against seasonal decline in the prices of cotton as vitally nec- 
essary in the pending legislation. 

The insurance to which I refer is in no sense a guarantee of 
profit nor an insurance against loss. The only thing which may 
be insured is the price at delivery. This price may or may not 
result in a profit to the producer; that is a matter outside the 
limits of the proposed insurance. 

I again eall attention to this insurance plan, which has been 
proposed by Mr. O. F. Bledsoe, jr., a successful cotton planter 
and one of the ablest cotton men in the country; under this 
plan members of cooperatives would receive approximately the 
spot market price for their cotton on the day of delivery less 
carrying charges, and if the average annual price of cotton 
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should be higher, they would receive the benefit of the higher 
price. 

I am delighted that amendments to carry out the plan pro. 
posed by Mr. Bledsoe have been adopted by the Senate. I caly 
attention to the fact that Mr. Bledsoe appeared before the Sen. 
ate Committee on Agriculture and his views on the proposed 
plan may be found in the hearings of the committee on the 
MeNary bill as reported to the Senate. The proposed plan 
has been carefully investigated. It is regarded as sound. The 
result has been that those who advocate legislation for the relief 
of agriculture are prepared to adopt Mr. Bledsoe’s plan covering 
cotton, and desire that the plan be extended so as to take jy 
the other basic commodities. In other words, I am not advocat- 
ing an amendment for the proposed legislation that has not been 
carefully considered. The insurance plan has been investi- 
gated, and the amendment has been proposed by the author of 
the pending bill in the Senate, indicating that the advocates of 
the pending legislation desire to cooperate in any amendments 
that will perfect it. 

As a matter of fact, the hearings disclose that in the case 
of cotton insurance experts have declared that it presents a 
legitimate risk from the standpoint of commercial insurance. 
The insurance can not be obtained commercially because of the 
insurance laws of the various States. 

The amendment providing for insurance leaves the details to 
the board, and it can be undertaken by the board in the case 
of cotton and in the case of other commodities where proper 
statistical data is furnished for the basis of premium agree. 
ments. Wxperiences in insurable risks will have to be ascer- 
tained in the various basic commodities. I have carefully in- 
vestigated the matter in so far as cotton is concerned, for I 
am more familiar with this product than I am with other basic 
commodities. Investigations are based upon statistics of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, which is the most stable cotton 
market in America, for a period of 20 years. 

Statistics for a period of 20 years, from September 1, 1905, 
to August 31, 1925, show that, with the exception of 5 years, 
the average price of cotton during the harvesting or delivery 
season, which is the period from September 1 to December 31, 
in which farmers usually sell their cotton, is lower than the 
average price of cotton for the 12 months beginning September 
1 and ending August 31. 

The five years in which there were exceptions, and in which 
the trend has not held good, are all suspectible to reasonable 
explanations, due to unusual conditions, most of which are 
certainly not likely to occur again. 

Many of us have been studying this matter, and we are con- 
vinced that it would be for the substantial gain of the cotton 
grower if a plan of insurance against crop decline during any 
one year could be put into effect. Under the plan which Mr. 
Bledsoe proposes, and which I now advocate, the cooperutive 
cotton associations would be guaranteed that their weighted 
average delivery spet price during the delivery period—that is, 
from September 1 to December 81—would not be less than their 
average selling price for the year—that is, from September 1 
to August 31. The result would be that such associations would 
be able to pay their members approximately the full spot market 
price for their cotton at the time of delivery, less carrying 
charges, which consist of freight adjustment, one year’s insur- 
ance, storage, and interest. 

The examinations of the daily price records of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange for the period mentioned were made 
by Ernst & Ernst, public accountants. I embody herein the 
result of these examinations: 

First. A letter from Messrs. Ernst & Ernst to Mr. O. F. Bled- 
soe, jr., dated September 1, 1926, covering examinations of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and giving the average prices of 
middling spot cotton for the delivery and for the annual seasons 
for the 20 years, which show the average price during thie 
farmers’ delivery season from September 1 to December 31 to be 
17.55 cents per pound, while the average price during the entire 
season from September 1 to Angust 31 is 18.03 cents per pound, 
or the average price for the year is 0.58 cent, or a little over 
one-half a cent per pound, more than the average price during 
the harvesting or farmers’ selling period, as follows: 

27 Cupar Street, September 1, 1020. 
Mr, O. F. BuEepsos, Jr., 
President Slaple Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Greenwood, Miss. 

Dear Str: We hereby certify that we have examined the daily price 
records of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange from September 1, 1905 
to August 81, 1925, and find that the average prices reported for 
middling spot cotton for the periods from September 1 to December 
81 and from September 1 to August 31 were as follows: 
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Average Average 
Sept. 1 to Dee 31— price Sept. 1 to Aug. 31— price 
SS 2 } ss aT ie tlt 
Cents Cents 
1000. -enesene aan 10. 86 || 10. 92 
1008 10, 22 || . 
son? 11. 48 |! ll. 14 
aa 8. 93 || 10. 08 
aa 13.7 } 14.51 
1910 14. 26 | 14. 39 
ond 9. 85 | 10. 87 
1099 14:0. shee eae 11. 99 | 12. 26 
1913... 13. 29 | 12.23 
ooh 148 } 12. 15 
19 5 a ' s 
saan 17. 56 || 10.78 
1017 26. 47 29. 
1918 30. 88 || 30. 01 
1919 36. 15 38. 38 
1920 20. 21 |) 14. 75 
1021 18. 21 18.71 
1922 23. 34 || 26. 15 
192 31. 39 | 30. 51 
1924 23. 45 | 23. 89 
20-year average......-~ 17. 55 | 18. 03 





a ttentied is directed to the fact that in the year 1914 the exchange 
was closed during August and September. Therefore price of 7.29 cents 
actually covers three months. The prices of 13.23 cents for the 
vear 1913-14 and 8.29 cents for the year 1914—15 actually cover only 
11 months of each year. 
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Second. The summary of the New Orleans spot prices of cot- 


























ton. as follows: 
New Orleans exchange spot middling cotton 
=- —_— | — 
Year January | February] March April May June 
COR ae 11. 55 10. 67 10. 84 11. 27 11.31 10. 99 
a. ee 10. 44 10. 48 10. 82 10. 79 11. 88 12. 81 
8 ee 11. 83 11. 59 10. 91 10. 19 10. 91 11. 57 
1000. a) eee 9. 33 9.43 9. 38 10. 03 10. 58 11. 68 
1910 oe ee 15. 22 14, 87 14.73 14. 63 14. 88 14. 84 
oe eee 14. 95 14. 62 14. 55 14. 70 15. 48 15. 26 
009... <0. dak ea 9. 52 10. 31 10. 64 11. 62 11.71 12. 06 
118... ee 12. 58 12. 51 12. 45 12. 43 12. 29 12. 44 
006. ee 12. 92 | 12. 90 12. 94 13. 09 13. 36 13. 78 
ac ee ee 7.87 8.01 8. 34 9. 42 9. 04 9. 11 
1016... 2. ee 2. 03 11. 45 11. 72 11. 88 12. 61 12.7 
1097... cnaiaseceeeeeelee 7.33 17.14 17. 98 19. 51 20. 01 24. 18 
Oe le 31.06 | 30.90 32. 75 32. 94 28. 92 30. 71 

NOIG.... umetnaiinkaainien 28. 84 26. 94 26. 83 26. 70 29. 37 31. 94 
1090. 2. 2. gee 40. 27 39. 38 40. 69 41. 41 40. 31 40. 49 | 
1008... cotati ae 14. 53 12. 85 11. 03 11. 16 11.79 11. 03 
1922 call 16. 51 16. 36 16. 74 16. 79 19. 30 21. 68 
1008... canta 27. 51 28. 7 30. 43 28. 42 26. 53 28. 61 
1006... sos eee 33. 94 31. 90 28. 73 30. 41 30. 69 29. 47 
9006... dick eee 23. 66 24. 60 25. 63 24. 51 23. 53 24. 06 

Average........ 18. 09 | 17. 78 17. 90 18. 09 18. 23 | 18. 94 

| i 
Ye: Jul August Septem- October Novem- | Decem 
ear #3 gt ber | ber ber 

a —_———} feel wd 
1905 oe, ae 10. 25 10. 15 11. 28 11. 87 
190¢ 9. 97 @. 24 10. 75 10. 35 10. 48 
1907 12. 13 12. 47 11.18 10. 83 11. 53 
1908 9. 92 9. 10 8. 92 8. 96 8. 74 
1909 | 12.46 12.66| 13.43 14. 40 14. 95 
1910 14. 91 13. 49 14. 19 14. 49 14. 84 
1911 11. 91 11. 28 9. 60 9. 33 9.17 
1912 12. 04 11. 36 10. 94 12. 15 12. 80 
1913 12. 02 13.12 13. 73 13. 31 12. 98 
1914 None. 8. 38 7. 01 7.42 7.18 
191 8. 93 10. 40 11. 95 11. 50 11. 88 
1916 14. 25 15. 26 17. 24 19. 44 18. 34 
191; 25. 03 21. 68 26. 75 28. 07 29. 07 
1918 30. 22 33. 22 31.18 29. 75 29. 43 
1919 31. 37 80. 37 35. 18 30. 57 39. 88 
1920 34. 02 27. 47 20. 95 17. 65 14. 63 
192 22.77 19. 35 18. 99 17. 27 7.17 
1922 21. 54 20. 74 22. 04 25. 38 25. 47 
1923 24. 22 27. 70 29. 18 33. 68 34. 88 
1ye4 26. 65 22. 76 2. 47 23. 95 23. 66 
1929 TRAE Bi csc cect bons éecsecsaknebdl Tava 

A verage._...... 18. 85 18. 33 17. 01 17. 34 17. 93 17. 94 

Grand average 20 years, 18.08; Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, 17.55. 


Third. Actual Staple Cotton Cooperative Association deliv- 
eries and prices for the years 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, as com- 
pared with the theoretical average, show a gain of 0.11 cent per 
pound of actual delivery average over the theoretical delivery 
average, as follows: 
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Staple Cotton Cooperative Association 

















P t | 20-year Average 
Month ideliv —| average delivery 
of deliveries} “price price 

ee gate ae 0.29 | 18.33 5. 3157 
IE ohn sitll tenseaagnassbbnwcnnennlite 26. 27 | 17. 01 446, 8527 
October Si dia tht tetanic ter i ae 42. 72 | 17. 34 740, 7648 
tin ba ey itinnacheomaticictnliivtndiinisinbtbamieh Binal 23. 02 | 17. 93 | 412. 7486 
I Se 5.74 | 17.94 102. 9756 
January... 71 | 18. 09 12, 8439 
February... 73 | 17. 78 | 12. 9794 
Tl eS IP aM I P| 17. 90 4.1170 
Us dite Mesa le clechllsniaadhitet Rk asain chateesentiieiewtranesdiaitiminmnes 18 | 18. 09 3. 2562 
SP cxatns ad Pattee caa kde "02 18. 23 | "3846 
a  eeeane 4 | 18. 94 7576 
DOP Lo fe eerie ivancsanaccanentocsccd 05 | 18. 85 - 425 

i a alia 100. 00 | 18. 03 17.44 
Theoretical delivery average, Sept. 1 to Jam. 1_................-...---.-..--... 17. 55 
Actual based on association delivery average................-.-....--.-..-..-- 7.44 
i ere al tiara ee Be ed le de ll 


Fourth. Variations by annual seasons in middling spot quota- 
tions for the period of 20 years, as follows: 


Variations in middling spot cotton quotatione—New Orleans 








Loss Gain 











: Armistice signed. 
‘ Crop estimate. 


1 Money panic. an 
2 World War. 


I also embody a statement, dated January 26, 1927, prepared 
by Mr. Bledsoe, giving profit and loss of seasonal cotton-price 
insurance from 1905 to 1919 and from 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 
which shows that the growers would have received, under the 
plan proposed, an increased amount for the annual period over 
the four months’ delivery period in the sum of $1,011,325,750. 
The production during these years was 228,528,000 bales; and 
if the Government had underwritten insurance against decline 
in the annual price at a premium of $1 per bale, the premiums 
would have amounted to $228,528,000, while the losses would 
have been $120,783,450, leaving a profit of $107,744,550 to the 
Government. The said statement is as follows: 


STaAPLe COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Greenwood, Miss., January 26, 1927. 


Profit and loss statement of seasonal cotton price insurance from 1905 


to 1919 and 1921 to 1924, inclusive 














, ’ Increased | Losses due 
a = oat | to decrease 
: ‘ Bales ocend, | pound, | ‘ecelved by om Verus, 
Fiscal year produced | Sept.1 | Sept. 1 ee ain 
| to ype to a | period over | over 4 
oa | 4 months months 
i | 
Ce ; 
1905-06 _ ............ } 10, 575, 000 | 10. 86 | 10. 92 OR Tie Bee beecsbisse dt 
I cei claainea } 13, 274, 000 | 10, 22 11. 22 | 66, 370, 000 |_......._._. 
1907-08 cape ae 11. 48 | 7 LL... : $18, 921, 900 
TT | 13, 242, 000 8.93 | 10. 03 | 72, 831, 000 a 
Nn cl crnccesiiiaie 10, 005, 000 | 13. 79 14. 51 | 36, 018, 000 j_......._. 
cin de criimannatel 11, 609, 000 | 14. 26 | 14. 39 | A'S eae 
ON ea | 15, 693, 000 | 9. 85 | 10. 87 | 80,024, 300 |__.__- 
MODEM scdictasine. | 13,703,000} 11.90/ 12.26} 18, 499, 050 |---- 
1913-14__...........) 14,156,000] 13.29] 13.23} ..... | 4, 248, 800 
einer eecieed 16, 135, 000 | 7. 29 8. 29 | 80, 675, 006 |...._- 
1915-16_-.....--...-| 11, 192, 000 | 11. 45 | 12.15 | 39, 172,000 |_____. 
MOOSE. - secs scwtndl 11,450,000; = 17.56) 19.78 127, 095, 000 |__ 
1089-16... .ns<isccecte 11, 302, 000 | 26. 47 29. 40 | 165, 574, 300 | 
SEED ee ccceceancae 12, 041, 000 | 30. 88 | |, nT 52, 37 8, 350 
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Profit and loss statement of seasonal cotton price insurance from 1906 
to 1919 and 1921 to 1824, inclusive—Continued 





Value | Value Increased Losses due 








per per 
F Bales pound, | pound, | "ceived by 
iscal year produced Sept. 1 Sept. 1 emer 
to to os period over 
4 months 
11, 421, 006 36. 15 38. 38 $127, 344, 150 
7, 954, 000 18, 21 18. 71 19, 885, 000 
9, 760, 000 23. 34 26.15 137, 128, 000 
10, 281, 000 31. 39 SEG Wels ec eetdiedl 
13, 628, 000 23.45 | 23.89| 29, 961, 600 
228, 528,000 |.........- ae 1, O11, 325, 750 | 120, 783, 450 
Growers’ income from premiums payable on 228,528,000 
bales of cotten at $1 per bale... _...»$ 2 wens $228, 528, 000 
Losses due to decrease in value, yearly period over 4 
Months ...ncnncsnocancenunnnndcidieeal 120, 783, 450 
Prat te Under WCiietRnniestciatethinwciaindaine —. 107, 744,550 


Baleage: United States Department of Agriculture. 

Prices: Average spot middling prices of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La., certified to by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, certified 
public accountants, 

Staple Corron COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
0. F. Buepson, President. 

As stated, during 15 of the 20 years mentioned, the seasonal 
trend of the prices was upward; that is, the average ef the 
prices during the selling period was higher than the average 
of the prices during the marketing season of the farmers. The 
years in which there has been a downward trend in which 
there has been a loss—that is, in which the delivery period 
average has been higher than the year’s average prices, were 
as follows: 

During the season of 1907-8 there was a loss of 34 points, or 
$1.70 a bale. This was the year of the great bank panic. 

During the season of 1913-14 there was a loss of 6 points, or 
$0.30 per bale, due to the World War, when for more than two 
months during the delivery period all exchanges were closed, 
and there were practically no sales of cotton. 

During the season of 1918-19 there was a loss of 87 points, 
or $4.35 per bale. This was the year of the armistice, and 
the loss was due to the fall in prices of cotton after the unusual 
demands of the war. 

During the season of 1920-21 there was a loss of 546 points, or 
$27.30 per bale. This was the year of deflation. Such a condi- 
tion could hardly occur in the future; and, inasmuch as the 
proposition is to be limited for one year, contracts for insurance 
made during such abnormal conditions as existed during the 
year 1920-21 would need to be given special consideration and 
should be eliminated from the plan here proposed. 

During the season 1923-24 there was a loss of 88 points, or 
$4.80 per bale. This is the only year in the 20 years where the 
loss in price might possibly be ascribed to crop conditions. Be- 
cause of the unusual crop conditions, the estimates of the crop 
during the delivery season as well as the estimates of the spin- 
ning activities in cotton proved to be quite short. There was 
an underestimate of supply and an overestimate of demand, 
with the result that a loss occurred during the whose season 
over the delivery season. 

Except during these five seasons there has been an invariable 
gain for the selling over the delivery season. 

Excluding the season of 1920—21, the average annual loss for 
the 19 years included in the ecaiculations is 56.6 cents per bale. 
The monthly percentage of the Staple Cotton Growers Asso- 
ciation deliveries multiplied by the 20 years average monthly 
price of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange shows that the ac- 
tual delivery price is 17.44 cents against the theoretical 20- 
year average from September 1 to August 31 of 17.55 cents, a 
reduction of 11 points, which would reduce the average loss 
from 56.6 cents per bale to 46.3 cents per bale. The loss for the 
season 1920-21 is excluded for the reason that a- contingent 
liability in deflation does not exist at the present. It would 
be unfair to include the loss due to inflation in 1920-21, as 
without deflation it is doubtful if there would have been any 
loss at all. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that the loss 
for 1920-21 would have been the average of the other entire 
four years of loss, or $2.68 per bale, we get a total loss cost for 
the entire 5 years out of the 20 of $13.43 per bale, or $0.67 
per bale per annum. Adding 33% per cent for profit and ex- 
penses, in order to determine a reasonable insurance rate, 
would give a rate of $0.89% per bale. It will be kept in mind 
that the aggregate loss cost for the four years, excluding the 
year 1920-21, amounts to $10.75 per bale. 
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The statistics which have been compiled show that the Goy. 
ernment can safely guarantee that the members of the coopera. 
tive cotton associations would not receive less for their cotton 
than the average selling price during the year in consideration 
of the payment of a premium by the member of approximately 
one-fifth of a cent per pound, or $1 per bale. This would be 
approximately 46 cents per bale more than the actual loss 
during the period of 20 years, as already stated, and would 
be a sound business and insurance proposition. 

The premiums paid by the associations would be used to re. 
imburse the associations for losses that might occur and to 
provide a reserve for any future losses. The premium of $1 
per bale would provide for unusual losses and allow for con- 
siderable margin, which would be placed in a reserve to take 
care of unusual conditions. 

The plan proposed is especially applicable to short-staple 
cotton. In fact, it would be more beneficial to shori-staple 
than it would be for long-staple cotton, for the grower of 
long-staple cotton must take the risks in so far as the differ. 
ence between the value of his cotton and short-staple cotton is 
concerned. 

There is no private agency that can finance the proposed 
plan. The proposition is safe; as an insurance measure it ig 
sound. The Government can aid agriculture, and in this case 
a sound plan for financial aid by the Government is proposed. 

There are a number of amendments whereby the insurance 
plan can be made effective, and I am advised that the pending 
bill can be amended in two particulars, so as to make the in- 
surance idea effective: 

It can be done by providing for insurance on all basic com- 
modities, and I have enlarged the plan originally proposed coy- 
ering cotton so as to embrace all agricultural commodities, 
because those who represent other agricultural commodities 
asked that these commodities be embraced. I may say that 
the investigation covering wheat disclosed the same trend as 
to prices during the season. I am sure that the same thing is 
true as to other commodities that may be bought and sold on 
the exchange; in the very nature of the case this must be true, 
for otherwise there would be no buying and selling. Moreover, 
by accepting the plan for insurance against price decline the 
equalization fee would be justified. Cooperatives may then 
offer their members insurance and also the cost of carrying 
the commodity from the time of delivery to the date of sale. 
The plan would encourage cooperative marketing. It would 
still be voluntary. The equalization fee would only be col- 
lected in case of a surplus. The insurance would be available 
at all times, with or without an equalization fee, but with an 
equalization fee in the case of a surplus the insurance would 
be indispensable. 

Two amendments will provide for the insurance on all com- 
modities against seasonal decline in price, and I shall propose 
the following amendments, which have been adopted by the 
Senate: 


On page 9, line 5, strike out down through line 5, on page 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) During the continuance of such operations in any basic agri- 
cultural commodity the board is authorized to enter into agreements, 
for the purpose of carrying out the policy declared in section 1, with 
any cooperative association engaged in handling the basic agricultural 
commodity, or with a corporation created by one or more of such 
cooperative associations, or with processors of the basic agricultural 
commodity. 

“(e) Such agreements may provide for (1) removing or disposing 
of any surplus of the basic agricultural commodity, (2) withholding 
such surplus, (8) insuring such commodity against undue and excessive 
fluctuations in market conditions, and (4) financing the purchase, 
storage, or sale or other disposition of the commodity. The moneys 
in the stabilization fund of the basic agricultural commodity shall be 
available for carrying out such agreements. In the case of any agree- 
ment in respect of the removal or disposal of the surplus of a basic 
agricultural commodity, the agreement sha!l provide both for the pay- 
ment from the stabilization fund for the commodity of the amount of 
losses, costs, and charges arising out of the purchase, storage, or sil¢ 
or other disposition of the commodity or out of contracts therefor, and 
for the payment into the stabilization fund for the commodity of 
profits (after deducting all costs and charges provided for in the 
agreement) arising out of such purchase, storage, or sale or other 
disposition, or contracts therefor. In the case of agreements insuring 
such commodity against undue and excessive fluctuations in market 
conditions, the board may insure any cooperative marketing associa- 
tion against decline in the market price for the commodity at the 
time of sale by the association, from the market price for such cour 
modity at the time of delivery to the association.” 

On page 10, line 7, after “ associations,” insert: “, or corporation 
created by one or more cooperative associations.” 











On page 18, strike out lines 14 and 15, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following : 

“(c) Any loan under subdivision (a) or (b) shall bear interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

“(d) The board may at any time enter into a contract with any 
cooperative marketing association engaged in marketing any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, insuring such association for periods of 12 
months against decline in the market price for such commodity at the 
time of sale by the association from the market price for such cont 
modity at the time of delivery to the association. For such insur- 
ance the association shall pay such premium, to be determined by the 
board, upon each unit of the basic agricultural commodity reported by 
the association for coverage under the insurance contract, as will cover 
the risks of the insurance.” 

On page 17, line 14, after “loans,” insert “and insurance.” 

On page 15, line 16, after the comma, insert “premiums paid for 
insurance under section 12,”. 

On page 15, strike out line 19 through the comma in line 23, and 
insert “(b) the board, in anticipation of the collection of the equaliza- 
tion fees and the payment of premiums for insurance under section 
12, and in order promptly to make the payments required by any agree 
ment under section 6 or by the insurance contracts under section 12 
and to pay salaries and expenses of experts,”’. 

On page 16, line 13, strike out all after the word “only” down 
through the comma in line 16, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“(1) the payments required to be made by any agreement under section 
6 or by an insurance contract under section 12,”, 

On page 19, line 4, after the parenthesis, strike out throngh the 
word “act” in line 6, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ In- 
cluding the payments required by any agreement under section 6 or by 
the insurance contracts under sectoin 12.” 


THER BENEFITS 


The benefits to be derived from the plan are: 

First. Banks ean safely advance to cooperative marketing 
associations the spot-market price on the day of delivery, less 
carrying charges. 

Second. Cotton cooperative associations will be able to pay 
members the spot-market price for their cotton on the day of 
delivery, less carrying charges. 

Third. Cotton cooperative associations and their members will 
be insured against losses in cotton, with the orderly marketing 
of the cotton of the members. 

Fourth. Members of the cotton cooperative associations, in the 
event of their association obtaining higher prices than were 
paid to them for their cotton on the day of delivery, will receive 
the gain in price. 

Fifth. The operating expenses of the cotton associations will 
be reduced considerably, because the members will be receiv- 
ing the fuil market price on delivery, without subsequent partial 
payments. 

Sixth. Inasmuch as the producer is not guaranteed a specific 
or artificial price, but is only guaranteed agairst a seasonal 
decline in price, based on supPly conditions, the tendency to 
stimulate production in excessive quantities is not present under 
this plan. 

Seventh. All of these features would combine to strengthen 
cooperative associations and would promote the orderly market- 
ing of cotton. The result would be both price and production 
stabilization. 

The Federal farm board as underwriters of the contract 
will be taking the position that the cotton trade of the world is 
right to the extent that they will at least get back the price 
they paid for cotton, without carrying charges, storage, insur- 
ance, and interest. 

The foregoing facts and statistics show that a Government 
agency would be warranted in indemnifying the cotton coopera- 
tive associations and the lending banks against losses arising 
from a decline during the annual season of delivery. 

The Government can best assist in the problem of the sur- 
plus by aiding the growers to keep the surplus within their 
control. Surplus control by the producers in cotton is essen- 
tial. I may say that the surplus of cotton is really low-grade 
cotton. When this surplus is taken out of the hands of the 
producers, it is taken from the only real friends that cotton 
has. This is true of any other agricultural commodity. In the 
very nature of the case no legislation will be beneficial, in so 
far as cotton is concerned, unless the legislation provides for 
the proper financing of low grades of cotton. By low grades 
I do not mean inferior staple; I refer to the stain and color 
resulting from weather conditions. There is a market for low- 
grade cotton, and while the grower can harvest an average crop, 
it is impossible for him to harvest an unusual crop, with the 
labor at his command, before weather conditions are such as to 
make the grades inferior. 
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In order to enable cooperative marketing associations han- 
dling cotton to pay their members approximately the full spot 
market middling price for their cotton on the day of delivery, 
the Federal farm board, as created by the McNary-Haugen bill, 
could allocate a revolving fund to cotton. The revolving fund 
for cotton would be used to make good the loss for any one year. 
The rate I have suggested is twice as much as is necessary to 
amortize the loss, based on a 20-year experience. The fee of 
$1 per bale as suggested would provide for the building up of 
a reserve fund. The revolving fund is needed to take care of 
conditions until the reserve is built up. 

I believe that the insurance plan proposed will especially 
appeal to the Representatives of the cotton section of the 
country. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to an analysis 
of thé McNary-Haugen surplus control bill, if amended so as 
to include the Bledsoe plan of insurance, particularly with 
reference to its application to cotton, recently made by one of 
the most suecessful cotton planters. of the South, who has made 
a profound study of the problems confronting cotton growers, 
and who has taken a leading part in all of the plans and 
meetings for the improvements of the condition of the farmers 
of the South, Hon. A. H. Stone, of Dunleith, Miss., and I ask 
all friends of agriculture, and particularly the Representatives 
from the cotton-growing regions of the country, to read care- 
fully this fine analysis of the pending legislation, provided it 
is amended so as to embrace the insurance plan. 

Mr. Stone’s statement is as follows: 


[S. 4808] 


The McNary-Haugen surplus control bill as reported from the Senata 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry January 24, 1927, and amended 
to include the Bledsoe plan of stabilization by price insurance, 
analyzed as to its general provisions, but with particular reference to 
its application to cotton. 

PURPOSES 

To promote the orderly marketing of basic agricultural commodi- 
ties, to make possible the control and disposition of surpluses, to enable 
producers to stabilize markets against undue and excessive fluctuations, 
to reduce speculation and waste and to the organization 
of cooperative marketing associations. 

This declaration of policy in section 1 begins and ends with a recog- 
nition of the necessity of promoting orderly marketing by cooperative 
associations as a means of accomplishing the purposes contemplated in 
the bill. 


encourage 


SET-UP 


The bill creates a Federal farm board to act as a central agency in 
Washington for promoting the purposes of the bill in the manner indi- 
cated later in this analysis. This board shall consist of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and of one member from each of the 12 Federal land- 
bank districts who shall be appointed by the President subject to Senate 
confirmation, as follows: 

The bill provides for a nominating committee in each of the 12 
land-bank districts to consist of five members, one member of each 
committee to be named by the Secretary of Agriculture and four mem- 
bers to be named by the bona fide farm organizations and cooperative 
marketing associations in each district at a convention called for such 
purpose. The committee is to continue as a permanent feature of the 
general set-up. Each nominating committee shall submit to the Presi- 
dent the names of three individuals from which the President may select 
a member of the Federal farm board for such district. The terms of 
office for members shall be six years, the first appointments to be so 
designated as to allow the expiration of the terms of one-third of 
the members every two years. Members of the board shall be American 
citizens, shall engage actively in no other business. and shall receive 
salaries of $10,000 per annum. The board shall keep advised as to 
agricultural conditions at home and abroad, with special reference to 
actual or potential crop surpluses, and shall advise with cooperative 
associations and other farm organizations with a assisting 
them to receive the maximum benefits of this act. 


view to 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


a 


Section 7 of the bill directs the board to create for each designated 
basic commodity an advisory council. Each council shall consist of 
seven members selected by the board annually from lists submitted to it 
by such cooperative associations and other farm organizations as may 
be determined by the board to be representative of the producers of such 
commodities. Members of such advisory councils shall receive a per 
diem and expense but no salaries, and shall meet at least twice a year. 
Each commodity council shall have power to confer with the farm board 
on all matters related to its commodity. Special reference is made to 
the time and manner of operations in any commodity and to the amount 
and manner of collection of equalization fees. 


————— 
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MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Throughout all of its recitals of powers and duties the bill recognizes 
in specifically repeated terms the essential part to be played by market- 
ing associations and other farm organizations in any and every effort 
of the board to give effect to the remedial provisions of the act. The 
activities of the board are so closely hedged about and safeguarded and 
made so definitely dependent upon local, regional, and commodity sanc- 
tion and initiative as to remove any reasonable ground whatever for 
apprehension of a centralization in Washington of undue power or con- 
trol over any branch of American agriculture. Beyond the scope of its 
advisory functions, the board may be said to have no active authority 
other than that which it acquires by specific delegation from the pro- 
ducers themselves. Such powers as are granted to it under the bill are 
purely potential in character and remain dormant until called into 
activity by specific warrant from those who would invoke their aid. 

OPERATIONS 


The foregoing statement is amply justified by a consideration of the 
manner in which the board may operate as indicated generally in the 


bill and specifically set out in-section 6. Before any action can be 
taken by the board other than that of studying conditions and advising 
with farm organizations the following things must definitely occur: 


1. The board must find that there is or may be during the ensuing 
year either a surplus above the domestic requirements for wheat, corn, 
rice, or swine, or a surplus above the requirements for the orderly mar- 
keting of cotton. The term “surplus” as used throughout the bill 
clearly contemplates operations for the contro] ond disposition of sur- 
pluses in any basic commodity, whether arising through rapidity of 
delivery during the harvest season or arising from an annual or accumu- 
lated overproduction in any such commodity. 

2. The commodity advisory council of seven members described above 
must “favor the full cooperation of the board in the stabilization of 
the commodity” in question. 

3. “A substantial number of cooperative associations or other organi- 
zations representing the producers of the commodity” must also favor 
the full cooperation of the board. 

4. The board must publicly declare its findings and must fix and pub- 
lish with such declaration the date upon which it proposes to begin the 
operations authorized by the act. This guarantees full publicity to any 
action of the board before it is undertaken. 

5. Any decision by the board relating to the commencement or termi- 
nation of the operations authorized in the manner above detailed shall 
also require the affirmative vote of a majority of the appointed members 
in office. This excludes the Secretary of Agriculture, a member ex 
officio, from any voice in such decision and requires the majority action 
of the members selected by and for the producers themselves. 

6. But even the total of all the above requirements is not yet suffi- 
cient to authorize the board to act. The majority vote just indicated 
must also include such members of the board as represent Federal land 
bank districts which in the aggregate produced during the preceding 
crop year, according to the estimates of the Bepartment of Agriculture, 
nore than 50 per cent of the commodity under consideration at the 
time. 

After all these provisions have been specifically complied with and the 
board bas been thus formally empowered to proceed with its operations, 
what may it really do as contemplated under the terms of the bill? Of 
itself, it can do absolutely notbing. The extent of all the power con- 
ferred upon it by the bill and brought into existence by compliance with 
the procedure here set out is a mere grant of authority to the board to 
enter into agreements with others for the purpose of carrying out the 
policy declared in section 1 of the bill; that is, to promote orderly mar- 
keting, to stabilize markets against undue and excessive fluctuations, to 
control and dispose of surpluses, to reduce speculation and waste, and 
encourage the organization of cooperative marketing associations. And 
with what agencies may the board make such agreements? The bill 
limits this also and confines such agreements to cooperative marketing 
associations or to corporations created by such association or to the 
processes of the commodity in question. There is but one exception to 
this limitation. Where the board is of the opinion that there is no 
such association or corporation capable of carrying out such agree- 
ments, in such case only it may agree with other agencies. This excep- 
tion would not apply in the case of any basie commodity enumerated in 
the bill. In other words, the bill limits the operations of the board to 
agreements with the producers of the commodity to assist such pro- 
ducers in such effort as may be agreed upon to promote the purposes of 
the act. The English of the proposition is that the bill allows the 
board to cooperate only with the producers and only after the pro- 
ducers themselves have specifically set in motion the machinery of such 
cooperation. 

FINANCING OPERATIONS 
FERS AND FUNDS 

The operations which may be agreed upon between the board and the 
associations or other farm organizations are to be financed in two ways. 
There is a fee to be collected on each commodity, out of which there is 
to be established a so-called stabilization fund for such commodity. 
There is also a direct appropriation from the Federal Treasury of 
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$250,000,000 to be used and administered by the board as a revolving 
fund, as directed in the bill. The board may make loans from this funq 
to cooperative associations engaged in such stabilizing operations as 
may be mutually agreed upon. Such loans shall be repaid to the re. 
volving fund from the stabilization fund of the commodity concerned jn 
the particular operation, 

Every operation authorized by the bill and provided for by specific 
agreement of the board is made in furtherance of the general interest 
of a particular commodity, and may be put into effect only at the ip- 
stance of the producers of such commodity. There are a few broad 
general purposes common to all agriculture which may justify the grant 
of a general appropriation, as in the case of the revolving fund in the 
present bill. But specific operations and transactions, necessarily at the 
outset of a more or less experimental nature, should be financed by the 
commodity for the special benefit of which such operations are under. 
taken. It would be manifestly unfair to call on wheat to finance an 
operation in cotton, and vice versa. In other words, each commodity 
should bear its own burden and pay its own way though all of them may 
use the Federal farm board as a common medium, a sort of agricultural 
clearing house, by means of which the results of the experiences and 
operations of each commodity may be made available to all the others. 
Therefore, it is logical and sound that each commodity should have its 
own stabilization fund built up, maintained, and replenished from the 
equalization fees contributed by such commodity. : 

The board is authorized to determine the amount of each commodity 
equalization fee and to prescribe the manner of its collection. But no 
fee shall be fixed until the board in the manner described above has 
commenced operations in the commodity. The fee may be collected 
either on the transportation, processing, or sale of the commodity. An 
exception is made in the case of cotton in order that there may be no 
collection of the fee at the gin. It must be collected on cotton, either 
at the time of sale or in transpertation after sale. 


OPERATING AGRESMENTS 


The agreements which may be made between the board and the asso- 
ciations or other farm organizations may provide for— 

1. Removing or disposing of a surplus in any basic commodity. 

2. Withhdlding or carrying such surplus. 

8. Insuring such commodity against undue and excessive fluctuations 
in market conditions. 

4. Financing the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition of the 
commodity. 

These agreements may be entered into only after the board has 
begun operations in the particular commodity covered by the agree 
ment. There is, however, one contract which may be made by the 
board at any time, without all the preliminaries antecedent to com- 
mencing its other operations. By amendment to section 12 the board 
is authorized to contract with any cooperative marketing association, 
to insure such association for one year against decline in the market 
price of its particular commodity between the time of its delivery and 
its sale. For such insurance contract the association shall pay to the 
board such premium as may be agreed upon as being sufficient to 
cover the risk of the transaction. ,This is one of the Bledsoe amend- 
ments and was worked out by Mr. O. F. Bledsoe, president of the Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association, of Mississippi. The proposal is based 
upon actual statistics of spot-cotton sales in New Orleans. The figures 
show that the proposition is sound beyond question for cotton. It is 
based upon the showing that the average price of middling cotton in 
New Orleans during the four months which constitute the delivery 
period, September to December, inclusive, is less than the average price 
of the same cotton during an annual selling period from Septentber to 
August, inclusive. This was found to be true for 16 years out of the 
20 covered by the investigation, 1905 to 1925. The four years show- 
ing a departure from the rule were years for the course of which 
there was an entirely reasonable explanation. This means that there is 
very little risk attached to such form of insurance in the case of cot- 
ton. In fact, this commodity has been declared by insurance experts 
to present a legitimate risk from the standpoint of commercial insur- 
ance. The only trouble commercially is presented by the insurance 
laws of the various States. This form of operation could be under- 
taken by the board in such commodities as presented proper statistical 
data as a basis of premium agreement. Experience would have to be 
relied on for the safe extension of the operation to the various com- 
modities. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that this is not in any sense or 
form an insurance of profit nor an insurance against loss. The only 
thing which may be insured is the price at delivery. This price may 
or may not mean a profit to the producer who makes the delivery. That 
is a matter entirely outside the terms of the insurance agreement. 

Using cotton for purpeses of illustration, as we already have the ex- 
perience tables for this commodity, we may briefly consider the matter 
from the standpoint of the benefit of such price insurance to cooperative 
marketing, to promote which is declared to be one of the chief aims of 
the bill. The primary problem of market stabilization is that of secu! 
ing control of a sufficient portion of the crop concerned. ‘The cotton 
cooperatives could exert a very great influence on the situation as (0 
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cotton if they could control the commodity. They handle only about 10 
per cent of the crop. And the reason is well known. It is primarily 
a matter of prompt liquidation. The grower needs his money imme 
diately upon the delivery of bis crop. As the matter now stands, he 
ean get his money only by sacrificing his cotton at such price as he 
may ‘be able to obtain at the moment. 

Thousands of cotton growers do this, and the disastrous results 
constitute one of the agricultural situations sought to be remedied by 
this bill, With the price-insurance contract from the Federal farm 
board the cooperative association could negotiate a loan from commer- 
cial banks up to 85 or 90 per cent of the value of its commodity. 
Couple this with the assurance that any advance in price would ac- 
crue to the benefit of the cooperative member and these associations 


their power to offer. The inevitable effect would be the promotion 
of those results which the bill seeks to accomplish. A more direct 
and definite means to an end can scarcely be conceived. It may be 
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again stated that this form of contract may be made by the board at | 


any time, because it involves the payment by the cooperative asso- 
jation of an insurance premium and is therefore not dependent upon 
an equalization fee or a stabilization fund. 

The other amendment covers another Bledsoe proposition. This is 
{nsurance against price decline, coupled with reimbursement for fire 
insurance, storage, and interest. Under this agreement with the board 
the cooperatives could offer their members price insurance and also 
the cost of carrying the commodity from delivery to sale. 
ance of this feature of the bill is justified upon the broad principle 
that the cost of removing the weight of a surplus from the market and 
of carrying it through the period of its orderly distribution should be 
borne by the entire commodity concerned rather than be imposed only 
upon that portion of it which is thus carried and distributed. This, 
of course, is grounded still further back upon the admitted fact that 
the portion of the commodity which is individually sold, instead of 
being marketed through an association, gets the benefit of a market 
from which has been lifted the weight of that portion of the commod- 
ity carried by the association. Any profit which might accrue through 
an advance in price between delivery and sale would accrue to the 
marketing association and be by it distributed to its members. No 
charge of discrimination in favor of the cooperatively sold portion of 
a commodity as against that portion sold by the individual can be 
fairly made under this plan. The individual seller operates in a mar- 
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ginning. Under this amendment there can be no collection of the 
equalization fee at the gin. 


A. H. Stone. 


In conclusion, I beg to say that I believe the proposed legisla- 
tion will be a distinct contribution toward the solution of the 
great agricultural problem confronting the country. 


ADDRESS OF COL. WADE H. 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by including a brief speech 
made by Wade H. Cooper, of Washington, on Abraham Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


COOPER, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


if : | quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 
would be in position to render such a service as is now wholly beyond | 


There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, this evening in the Peabody Hotel 
in the city of Memphis, Tenn., there is being held a great 
celebration in commemoration of the birthday anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln. The speaker of the evening is Col. Wade 
H. Cooper, president of the Continental Trust Co., of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Colonel Cooper is a southern man, the son of 
a Confederate soldier. I have been furnished in advance with 
a copy of his speech to be delivered on this occasion. It is 
one of the finest tributes to Abraham Lincoln that it has ever 
been my pleasure to read. 

I may say in this connection that the Continental Trust Co., 
of which Colonel Cooper is president, is one of the few financial 
institutions in this country that threw wide its doors and made 
loans to veterans of the World War on their adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates regardless of race, color, or creed, and regard- 
less of whether or not they were customers of the bank. As 


| a veteran of the World War I desire to take advantage of this 


| lution, 


ket from which the cooperative cotton has been removed and competi- | 


tion thereby reduced; and the individual seller makes his own choice 
of methods and markets. He makes his own decision between selling 
individually and selling cooperatively. 

This feature of the bill is of itself amply aufficient justification for 
the equalization fee for creating a stabilization fund from which to 
meet the cost of the stabilizing operation, which, in this instance, is 
carrying the commodity through the period of its orderly distribution 
for the benefit of the entire commodity concerned. For it should be 
borne in mind that this agreement—price insurance plus carrying-cost 
reimbursement 
commodity and collecting an equalization fee. 

The foregoing analysis covers the outstanding features of the bill 
and discloses the voluntary nature of its operations as well as making 
clear the safeguards with which such operations are surrounded. 

The above analysis was made prfor to the passage of the bill by the 
Senate. The bill was so amended in the Senate as to emphasize the 
part to be played by the producer in initiating the operations of the 
farm board in the following particulars: 

In addition to requirements above enumerated as essential to author- 
ize the board to begin operations in any commodity, the bill as amended 
that the board also “shall have become satisfied that a 
majority of the producers of such commodity favor such action.” This 
additional requiremrent tends distinctly toward the democratization of 
the bill and refutes the charge that the bill would bind and deliver 
American agriculture into the hands of a relatively small number of 
cooperative marketing associations. 

To enable the board to be advised in the premises, and as still further 
emphasizing the voice of producers who are not members of cooperative 
associations or other farm organizations, another Senate amendment 
that in any State in which less than 50 per cent of the 
“lucers of a given commodity are members of such organizations, the 
shes of such producers shall be ascertained at a State convention held 
for such purpose. This also is a requirement antecedent to the begin- 
hing of commodity operations by the board. 

rhe number of members of the district nominating committees is 
reased from five to seven, and two of these must now be elected by 

heads of the agricultural departments of the States in the district 
a meeting held for such purpose. It is also provided that these 
departmental heads shall have the right to submit to the board recom- 
mendations for membership on the commodity advisory councils, in 
addition to such member hip recommendations made by cooperatives and 
other farm organizations, as in the original bill. 

The definition of the term “ processing ” has been amended so that it 
Means spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than 
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opportunity to express my appreciation of that service. 
The speech referred to is as follows: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, to the informed it is very 
difficult to think of any country, great or small, without associating 
therewith the name of some great character produced by that country. 

In France it is Mirabeau and his contemporaries of the French Revo- 
Napoleon and his excursions into Moscow and into Egypt, 
where he reminded his soldiers that 40 centuries looked down upon 
them. In England it is the Duke of Wellington and his victory at 
Waterloo, or Lord Nelson and his victory at Trafalgar. In Germany 
Frederick the Great and Bismarck. In Scotland it is Wallace 
and Wycliffe and Bruce and Sidney. In Ireland it is Emmett and 
O'Connell and Grattan. In Italy it is Garibaldi. In Hungary it is 
Kossuth. In Austria it is Marie Teressa; and in Russia it is Kather- 
ine the Great. 

In Cuba it is Marti. 
Republic it is Duarte. 


In Mexico is 
In 
In Bolivia 


Colombia it is Santander. 


it Juarez. In the Dominican 

Argentina it is San Martin. In Brazil it 
it is Sucre. In Chile it is O'Higgins. In 
In Guatamala it is Barrios. In Honduras 
In Panama it is Herrera. In Uruguay it is Artigas; 
in Peru it is Unanue; and in Venezuela it is Bolivar. 

In our own great American Republic it is George Washington, its 
founder, and Abraham Lincoln, its savior and preserver. 

This evening we are to talk about Mr. Lincoln. Forgetting for the 
moment his early life and his heroic struggles, let us consider Mr. 
Lincoln’s public service and his life as a great statesman. He appeared 
in public life at that period in our history when the leading public men 
of the North and of the South were engaged in a great oratorical 
combat over the question of human slavery and the extension of the 
same, finally terminating in the attempt of the Southern States to with- 
draw from the Union. 

While Mr. Lincoln opposed the extension of slavery into the free 
States, he was never an abolitionist. I think it well for us to keep 
in mind the fact that the idea of the abolition of slavery originated in 
the South. For instance, General Washington, in a letter to General 
Lafayette in 1798, said: 

“TI agree with you cordially in your views in regard to negro 
slavery. I have long considered it a most serious evil, both socially 
and politically, and I should rejoice in any feasible scheme to rid our 
State of such a burden.” 

And again our own Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of human liberty 
in this country, said: 

“ Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just; 
that His justice can not sleep forever; tbat considering numbers, 
nature, and natural means only; a revolution of the wheel of fertuna 
an exchange of situation, is among possible events; that it may become 
probable by supernatural influence. The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take sides with us in such contest. 

“Nothing is more certainly written in the Book of Fate than 
these people are to be free.” 

It may be instructive as well as entertaining for you to know how 
Gen. Robert E. Lee felt on the eve of the great conflict. My endeavor 
this evening is educational and not oratorical and I am going to read 
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you a brief portion of a letter of General Lee's to his son, C. W. 


Custis Lee, dated January 23, 1861, Referring in this fetter te the 
existing troubles, General Lee concluded his letter as follows: 


“As an American citizen, I take great pride in my country, her pros- 
perity and institutions, and would defend any State if her rights 
were invaded But I can anticipate no greater calamity for the 
country than a dissolution of the Union. It would be an accumula- | 
tion of all the evils we complain of, and I am willing to sacrifice 
everything but honor for its preservation. I hope, therefore, that 
all constitutional means will be exhausted before there is a resort to 


foree Secession is nothing but revolution. The framers of our 
Constitution never exhausted so much labor, wisdom, and forbearance 
in its formation, and surrounded it with so many guards and securi- 
ties, If it was intended to be broken by every member of the Con- 


federacy at will. It was intended for ‘ Perpetual union’ so expressed 
in the preamble, and for the establishment of a government, not a 
compact, which can only be dissolved by revolution, or the consent 


of ail the people in convention assembled. It is idle to talk of seces- 
sion. Anarchy would have been established, and not a government, 
by Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and the other patriots 
of the revolution * * *. Still, a union that can only be main- 
tained by swords and bayonets, and in which strife and civil war are 
te take place of brotherly love and kindness, has no charm for me. I 
shall mourn for my country and for the welfare and progress of 
mankind, If the Union is dissolved, and the Government disrupted, 
I shall return to my native State and share the miseries of my people, 
and save in defense, will draw my sword on none.” 

The letter, which we have just read, from General Lee tells how he 
stood. He was opposed to secession and regarded it as nothing but 
revolution, But General Lee, when the conflict became inevitable, be- 
came the leader of the military forces of the South. I can see him 
in his Gethsemane as the war clouds gather. 

I know that General Lee was to the South as Moses was to Israel. 

I doubt if any greater tribute could be paid to General Lee than that 
paid him by Hon. Benjamin H, Hill, of Georgia. It is brief and I 
quote it: 

“When the future historian comes to survey the character of Lee, 
he will find it rising like a huge mountain above the undulating plane 
of humanity, and he will have to lift his eyes toward heaven to catch 
its summit. He possessed every virtue of the great commanders, with- 
out their vices. He was a foe without hate, a friend without treach- 
ery, a private citizen without wreng, a neighbor without reproach, a 
Christian without hypocrisy, and a man without guilt. He was a 
Cesar without his ambition, a Frederick without his tyranny, a 
Napoleon without his selfishness, and a Washington without his reward, 
He was obedient to authority as a servant, and loyal in authority as a 
true king. He was gentle as a woman in life; modest and pure as a 
virgin in thought; watchful as a Roman vestal in duty; submissive to 
law as Socrates, and grand in battle as Achilles.” 

The greatness of Gen. Robert E. Lee is now recognized by all people 
of all sections. 

in order for us to have a proper appreciation of Mr. Lincoln it fs 
necessary for us to have a proper understanding of his views and his 
acts and of the environment in which he lived and moved. 

I have shown you that two of our greatest Americans—Washington 
and Jefferson, both southern men—favored the abolition of human 
slavery. 

The Rev. Dr. John Newton, a noted Episcopal minister of London, 
Hngland, about 75 or 100 years prior to the Civil War, published in 
beok form some of his observations and experiences while engaged in 
the African slave trade. 

Prior to his becoming a minister of the Gospel he had served in the 
capacity of an officer on an English vessel engaged in transporting and 
selling African slaves to the American Colonies and the West Indies. 
lie tells of the evils growing out of the slave trade, some of which he 
says were too horrible for publication. He describes how the poor, 
ignorant male slaves were fastened in chains, bound hand and foot, 
and linked together in the lower part of the vessel, unable to move and 
without fresh air for weeks and weeks at a time. Sometimes they 
would die by the hundreds as the result of some kind of fever or some 
other sickness contracted while on board the vessel. 

He recalls one occasion when. 100 of the unfortunate slaves were 
thrown overboard into the sea to perish in order to save fresh drinking 
water for others. He recalls one occasion when the mate, an officer 
on a small vessel, became irritated at the cries of a baby in its mother's 
arms and finally in exasperation snatched the baby from its mother 
and threw it into the sea, leaving the poor mother to mourn and moan 
for her little child for days and weeks afterwards. And some of the 
impositions practiced upon the helpless female slaves were indeed un- 
speakable and unprintable. Such cruel practices as these were doubt- 
less known to Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

I am speaking to you as a southern man, of southern birth, the son 
of a Confederate soldier named for Gen. Wade Hampton, one of the 
leaders of the Confederacy. No braver men ever stepped to martial 
music than the men who followed Lee and Jackson and Johnson. The 
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bravery and courage of the Confederate soldier was only equaied by 
the bravery and courage of the men who followed Grant and Farragut 
end Sheridan and Thomas, who fought that our Republic might live. 

It would seem that if our great American Republic is to endure that 
it would be a confederation composed of all the people regardless of sec. 
tion, a confederation of love and affection, a Union of loyalty and not 
disloyalty, a Republic of union and not disunion. 

The oldest republic of which recorded history gives us any account 
is the Hebrew Commonwealth under the administration of Moses, one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, lawgiver of all time. Then fol- 
lows the ancient republics, including the Carthaginian Republic, the 
Lombard League, the Ionian League, the Athenian Republic, the Romay 
Republic, the Venetian Republic, the Florentine Republic, the Achaen 
League, the Beotian Confederacy, and the Aetolian League. 

The Venetian Republic lived for about 1,300 years, having endured 
longer than any other of the ancient republics. The Florentine Republic 
lived for about 450 years, or the shortest lived of any of the ancicnt 
republics. 

Therefore, if our own Republic should live for 300 more years, it 
will then only have lived as long as the life of the shortest of the 
ancient republics, the Florentine Republic. 

It seems to me a difficult thing to appreciate a gift without appreciat- 
ing the giver; a difficult thing to appreciate being rescued without 
appreciating the rescuer; a difficult thing to appreciate our great 
Republic without an appreciation of Abrabam Lincoln who reseued and 
saved it. 

A brief review of the record, as it is written, will only serve to 
increase your admiration and appreciation of Mr. Lincoln. 

I believe Mr. Lincoln is his own best interpreter. I believe his 
papers, his writings, and bis speeches reveal himself to us better than 
anything else. 

I have not been able to find anywhere at any time, or in any place, 
any authentic statement that Mr. Lincoln ever advocated the abolition 
of slavery. He was opposed to slavery; he thought it a great moral 
wrong, but in all his speeches throughout his whole career from the 
time he entered public life until the Civil War, he stood for the Union, 
the Constitution, and the enforcement of the law. He had great 
respect for the Constitution—abhorring human slavery, he stood for 
the Constitution which sustained and supported it, but declaring al- 
ways his opposition to its extension or its invasion of any free soil. 
He made his position clearly known in an address in Cincinnati in 
1859 when he declared : 

“T say that we must not interfere with the institution of slavery in 
the States where it exists, because the Constitution forbids it and the 
general welfare does not require it. We must not withhold an efficient 
figitive slave law, because the Constitution requires us, as we under- 
stand it, not to withhold such a law; but we must prevent the out 
spreading of the institution because neither the Constitution nor the 
general welfare requires us to extend it. The people of these United 
States are the rightful masters of both Congress and courts, not to 
overthrow the Constitution but to overthrow the men who pervert the 
Constitution.” 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s greatest speeches was delivered at the Cooper 
Institute, New York, February 27, 1860. He had measured swords 
with the brilliant Stephen A. Douglas, and his speeches in that debate 
brought him into great prominence, so much so that the eastern Repub 
licans wanted to see and hear him. le accepted an invitation to speak 
in Cooper Institute. His audience expected to hear a story-telling 
speaker, He disappointed them, entering into an immediate discussion 
of the greatest issue then before the people of the country. By his 
earnestness and his sincerity he soon had his audience captivated. In 
the most kindly spirit he protested against the threat of the Southern 
States to dissolve and destroy the Union if they could not have their 
way in regard to slavery. I quote one short passage from that speech: 

“Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone 
where it is, because that much is due to the necessity arising from its 
actual presence in the Nation ; but can we, while our votes will prevent 
it, allow it to spread into the national Territories and to overrun us 
here in these free States? If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us 
stand by our duty fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none 
of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so industriously 
plied and belabered, contrivances such as groping for some middle 
ground between the right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man 
who should be neither a living nran nor a dead man; such as a policy 
of ‘don’t care’ about which ali true men do care; such as Union appeals 
beseeching true Union men to yield to dis-Unionists, reversing the 
divine rule and calling not the sinners but the righteous to repentance.” 

Abrabam Lincoln won the Republican nomination for President over 
William H. Seward in the Wigwam in Chicago, where the Republican 
National Convention was held on May 16 to 18, 1860. The platform 
upon which he was nominated and elected provided briefly: 

“1. That slavery must not be extended into the Territories and that 
it was the duty of Congress to exclude it therefrom by positive 
legislation. 

“2, That it was not right to interfere with slavery im territory in 
which it then existed. 
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3. That it was right to protect all persous in the exercise of their | 
-opstitutional rights.” (This was meant as assurance te the South 
that thelr slaves would not be taken away from them.) 

rhis was the position which Mr. Lincoln had taken all along; the } 
platform, according to his letter of acceptance, was thoroughly satis- 
factory to him. After a most exciting campaign he was elected. 

On March 4th follewing he was duly sworn in, his old-time rival, 
Stephen A. Douglas, holding pis hat while Mr. Lincoln delivered his 
inaugural address. It is important that all Americans, and especially 
all southerners, should hear these few lines from his address. 

\fter all the only real democracy is a democracy of education, a 
ocracy of intelligent information. There is ne such thing as a 
racy of blind ignorance. I believe it was Goethe who said that 

f the prime requisites of genius was a passion to know the truth. 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

No wonder the men of the Seuth followed Lee and the men. of the 

1 followed Grant, 

want you, if you will, te visualize Mr. Lincoln standing on the | 
eps of the National Capito] at Washington at noon on March 4, 1861, | 
| 


del 


4 
deb 


ear bim as he uttered these words: 

\pprehension secms to exist among the people of the Southern | 
States that by the accession of the Republican administration their | 
erty and their peace and personal security are to be endangered. 
fhere bas never been any reasonable cause for such cainiimahens: | 
ndeed, the most ample evidence to the contrary has all the while | 
sisted and been open to their inspection. It is found in nearly all | 

published speeches of him whe now addresses you. 
om one of those speeches when I declare that— 
purpose directly or indirectly to interfere with the 
tion of slavery in the United States where it exists. I believe I 
ve no lawful right to de so, and I have no inclination to do so. 

Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge 
that | had made this and many similar declarations and had never | 
recanted them; and more than this, they placed in the platform for 
i iceeptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and 
tic resolution which I now read: 
Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and control its 
wn domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, | 

sseptial to that balanee of power on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabrie depend; and we deneunce the lawless | 
by armed forces of the soil of any State or Territory, no | 

er under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.’ 

‘] now reiterate these sentiments, and in doing so I only press 
upon the publie attention the most conclusive evidence of which the | 


I do but quote 


ave no 





Invasion 


susceptible that the property, peace, and security of no section | 

are to be in any wise endangered by the now incoming administration. | 
add, too, that all the protection which, consistently with the Con- 

stitution and the laws, can be given will be cheerfully given to all the | 





' 
' 
States when lawfully demanded, for whatever cause, as cheerfully to | 
tion as to another.” 
} 


\nd hear his earnest and sincere appeal from this same address: 


“My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this 
Vhole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there 
be an object to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step which you 


uld never take deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking 
me; but no good object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are 
ow dissatisfied still have the old Constitution unimpaired and, on 
the sensitive point, the laws of your own framing under it; while the 
administration will have no immediate power, if it would, to 
If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold 
right side in the dispute, there still is no good reason for precipi- 
‘ction. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance 
liim whe has never yet forsaken this favored land are still com- 
nt to adjust in the best way all our difficulty. 
{i your hands, my dissatisfied countrymen, and not fm mine, is the 
itous issue of civil war. The Government will not assail you. 
an have conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. 


iinge either, 
the 


n ner 


ho 


| have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy the Government, 
While IT shall bave the most solemn one to ‘ preserve, protect, and 
defend it.’ 
| am loath to close. We are not enemics but friends. We must 
not nemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break 
nds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
. battle field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
tone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
Wien again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angles of our 
n ” 
Wh 


a baptism of blood could have been avoided had his plead- 
Ig d his appeals been heeded? But, South Carolina had passed 
dinance of secession and when the Federal Government sought 
ision Major Anderson and his men in Fort Sumter at Charles- 
bor, the fort was fired upon. State after State followed the 
e set by South Carolina and the Civil war was on. 
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On May 9, 1862, Maj. Gen. David Hunter, of the Federal Army 
at Hilton Head, S. C., teok it upon himself to issue and did issue 
a proclamation declaring the slaves in the States of Seuth Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida to be forever free, these States at the time 


comprising the military department of the South under charge of 
Major General Hunter. 
President Lincoln, always honest, always fair, and always just, 


on the 19th day of May, or 10 days later, issued a proclamation, 
stating that he had no official knowledge of Major General Hunter's 
proclamation freeing the slaves in the States mentioned, but if true, 
it was without any authority whatever and utterly void. President 
Lincoln further declared in his proclamation : 

“I further make known that whether it be competent for me as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, to declare the slaves 
of any State or States, free, and whether at any time, in any case, 
it shall have become a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of 
the Government to exercise such supposed power, are questions, which, 
under my responsibility, I reserve to myself and which I can not 
feel justified in leaving to the decisions of commanders in the field. 
These are totally different questions from those of police regulations 
in armies and camps. On the 6th day of March last (1862), by a 
special message, I recommended to Congress the adoption of a joint 
resolution to be substantially as follows: 

“* Resolved, That the United States ought to cooperate with any 


| State which may adopt a gradual abolition of siavery, giving to such 
| State pecuniary ald, to be used by such State, in 


its discretion, to 
compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, produced by 
such change of system.’ 

“The resolution, in the language above quoted, was adopted by large 
majorities in both branches of Congress and now stands an authentic, 
definite, and solemn proposal of the Nation to the States and people 
most immediately interested in the subject matter. To the people of 
those States I now earnestly appeal—I do not argue—I beseech you to 
make the arguments for yourselves; you can not if you would be blind 
I beg of you a calm and enlarged considera- 
tion of them, ranging, if it may be, far above personal and partisan 
polities. This proposal makes common cause for a common object, 
casting no reproaches upon any. It aets not the Pharisee. The change 
it contemplates would’ come as gently as the dews of heaven, not rend- 
ing or wrecking anything. Will you not embrace it? So much good 
has not been done by one effort in all past time as in the providence 
ot God it is now your high privilege to do. May the vast future not 


| have to lament that you have neglected it.” 


Nothing came of the above-adopted resolution, as none of the seceding 
States adopted measures providing for the abolishment of slavery, as 


| the resolution suggested. 


99 


And later, on September 22, 1862, President Lincoln issued a procla- 
ination, containing among other things the following: 

“That on the Ist day of January, 1863, all persons held as slaves 
any State or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall then be in open rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free, etc.” 

And then on December 1, 1862, after the issuance of the above 
proclamation, in a long message to the Congress of the United States 
President Lincoln earnestly urged the adoption of resolutions and 
articles amendatory to the Constitution of the United States provid 
ing for the issuance of United States bonds, to be delivered any 
State in payment for the freedom of the slaves of that State, said State 
to abolish slavery “at any time or times before the ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1900.” 


to 


President Lincoln made a long and earnest argument for the adop- 
tion of this amendment, stating how much biood and treasure it would 
save. He said: 

“The plan is proposed as permanent constitutional law. It can not 


become such witheut the concurrence of, first, two-thirds of Congi 
and afterwards three-fourths of the States. The requisite three-fourths 
of the States will necessarily include seven of the slave States. Their 
coneurrence, if obtained, will give assurance of their severally adopting 
emancipation at no very distant day upon the new constitutional terms 
This assurance would end the struggle now and save the Union ferever.’ 

None of President Lincoln's appeals, pleadings, or proposals 
effective. Therefore, on January 1, 1863, in accordance with his previ 
ously announced purpose, he issued his famous emancipation proclama 
tion, striking forever the chains of slavery from the black people of 
the South, declaring it to be a fit and necessary war measure for the 
suppression of the rebellion. 

I give you the facts according to the official records at Washington. 


‘SS, 


were 


All the time we find Mr, Lincoln working, pleading, and praying for 
peace. 

Mr. Lincoln had his troubles in the North as well as in the South. 
He complained that his views and his policies were sometimes badly 


misunderstood or misrepresented in the North as well as in the 
He especially complained that the Boston Courier misrepresented 
And his letter to Horace Greeley, editor of the New York 
reply to Mr. Greeley’s letter criticizing him, shows that 


South. 
him, 

rribune, 
Mr 


in 


Lincoln 
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was not only a great statesman but a great philosopher as well. This 
letter will teach all of us a lesson in patience, forbearance, and kind- 
ness. Listen and hear how he handled Horace Greeley: 
EXB&CUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, August 22, 1862, 
Hon. Horace GREELFY, 

Dear Str: I have just read yours of the 19th, addressed to myself 
through the New York Tribune. If there be in it any statements or 
assumptions of fact which I may know to be erroneous, I do not now 
and here controvert them. If there be in it any inference which I may 
believe to be falsely drawn, I do not now and here argue against them, 
If there be perceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive 
it in deference to an old friend whose heart I have always supposed 
to be right 

As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing,”” as you say, I have not 
meant to leave anyone in doubt. _I would save the Union, I would 
save it the shortest way under the Constitution. The sooner the na- 
tioual authority can be restored the sooner the Union will be “ the Union 
as it was.’ If there be those who would not save the Union unless 
they could at the same time save vlavery, I do not agree with them. 
If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My para- 
mount object in this struggle is to save the Union and is not to save 
or destroy slavery. If 1 could save the Union without freeing any 
slave, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing all siaves, I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, 
1 would also do that. 

What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I be- 
lieve it helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because 
I do not believe it would help to save the Union. I shall do less 
whenever I believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and I shall do 
more whenever I shall believe doing more will help the cause. I 
shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors, and I shall adopt 
new views so fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my views of official 
duty; and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish 
that all men everywhere could be free, 

Yours, 


A. LINCOLN. 


As I enrerged from Westminster Abbey in London last summer, I 
stood with uncovered head before the statue of Abraham Lincoln. As 
I stood there I wondered what human being could be s0 ungenerous 
or unjust as to withhold from this great man the tribute of praise to 
which he was so justly entitled, and what human being could become 
so embittered as te strike him down in death. 

Was there ever a man clothed in human form more honest, more 
sincere, more earnest in his desire to deal fairly with all parties and 
all sections and save the Union? There is no doubt in my mind but 
that every time he struck a blow at the South for the preservation of 
the Union his heart bled. Indeed, his heart might well be compared 
to a great ocean with rivers of compassion and nrercy flowing into it. 
That Mr. Lincoln was the best friend the South ever had, as well as 
the best friend the Nation ever had, all fair-minded men and women 
must agree when they know the record as it was really written. 

Since Mr. Lincoln's untimely death numerous thrones of various 
kings and monarchs have trembled, tottered, and tumbled, never to 
rise again, but the gates of hell have not yet prevailed against our 
Republic which be died to saye. And when you go home to-night I 
want all of you, if you are as courageous and brave as the men who 
followed Lee and the men who followed Grant—I want you to get 
down on your knees and whisper down, deep down, into the cold dead 
ear of Mr. Lincoln's honored dust—and tell him how thankful you are 
that the Great Republic which he died to save still lives. 

Mr. Lincoln's letter to Mrs. Bixby reveals the character of the man. 
There is nothing finer or nobler than the sentiment expressed in this 
letter. Hear it: 

“My Deak MapaM: I have been shown in the files of the War De- 
partment a statement of the adjutant general of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field 
of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from a loss so overwhelming. 
But I can not refrain from tendering you the consolation that may be 
found in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that 
our heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom. 

“ Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
“A. LINCOLN.” 


And his speech at Gettysburg is a classic. It will be remembered 
as long as our Republic endures. I quote it: 

“ Fourseore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal, 
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“Now, we are engaged in a great Civil War, testing whether tha 
Nation or any nation, so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure 
We are met on a great battle field of that war. We have come to deij. 
cate a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who her» 
gave their lives that that Nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

“ But in a larger sense we can not dedicate—we can not consecrate— 
we can not hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly ro. 
solve that these dead shall not have died In vain; that this Nation 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

The martyred President McKinley says that Mr. Lincoln was much 
impressed with the words printed on a silken flag which was presented 
to him just prior to his departure from Springfield to Washington. 
This inscription was taken from the first chapter of Joshua: 

‘Have I not commanded thee? Be strong and of good courage; he 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with 
thee, whithersoever thou goest, There shall not any man be able to 
stand before thee all the days of thy life. As I was with Moses, so 
shall I be with thee.” 

Upon my desk in the city of Washington [ have a portrait of Mr. 
Lincoln, given me by some of my office associates, and immediately 
thereunder are some of his rules of human conduct, as follows: 

“Tam not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I have. I must 
stand by everybody that stands right; stand with him while he is 
right and part with him when he goes wrong.” 

The story of Mr. Lincoln’s life has been often told, but like that of 
the Man of Galilee, it never grows old. 

Mr. Lincoln himself has told the story of his life much better than | 
ean tell it. In brief and simple form he has told it from infancy io 
the time he became a great national character; at first declining and 
then demurring but finally yielding in 1859. To the pleadings of one 
who had urged him to give him the story of his life, Mr. Lincoln said 

“TI was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Ky. My parents 
were both born in Virginia, of undistinguished families—second fam- 
ilies, perhaps I should say. My mother, who died in my tenth year, 
was of a family of the name of Hanks. My paternal grandfather, 
Abraham Lincoln, emigrated from Rockingham County, Va., to Ken 
tucky about 1781 or 1782, where a year or two later he was killed by 
the Indians, not in battle but in stealth, when he was laboring to 
open a farm in the forest. 

“My father, Thomas Lincoln, at the death of his father, was but 
6 years of age. By the early death of his father and the very narrow 
circumstances of his mother, he was, even in childhood, a wandering, 
laboring boy, and grew up literally without education. He never dil 
more in the way of writing than bunglingly to write his own name. 
He removed from Kentucky to what is now Spencer County, Ind., in 
my eighth year. It was a wild region, with many bears and other avi- 
mals in the woods. There were some schools, so called, but 0 
qualification was ever required of the teacher beyond ‘ readin’, writin, 
and cipherin’ to the rule of three. If a straggler supposed to under- 
stand Latin happened to sojourn in the neighborhood he was looked 
upon as a wizard. Of course, when I came of age I did not know 
much, Still, however, I could read, write, and cipher to the rule of 
three. But that was all. The little advance I now have upon this 
store of education I have picked up from time to time under tle 
pressure of necessity. 

“I was raised to farm work—till I was 22. At 21 I came to LIilinois, 
Macon County. Then I got to New Salem, where I remained a year 
as a sort of a clerk in a store. Then came the Black Hawk war; avi 
I was elected a captain of a volunteer company, a success that gave 
me more pleasure than any I have had since. I went into the cam 
paign, was elated, ran for the legislature the same year (1832), and was 
beaten—the only time I ever have been beaten by the people. The 
next, and three succeeding biennial elections, I was elected to the 
legislature. I was not a candidate afterward. During the legislative 
period I had studied law and removed to Springfield to practice !t. 
In 1846 I was elected to the lower house of Congress. Was not * 
candidate fer reelection. From 1849 to 1858, inclusive, practiced law 
more assiduously than ever before. Always a Whig in politics, and 
generally on the Whig electoral tickets, making active canvasses. 
was losing interest in politics, when the repeal of the Missourl 
Compromise aroused me again. 

“If any personal description of me is thought desirable, it may ”* 
said that I am in height 6 fect 4 inches, nearly; lean in flesh, weighi0s 
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an average 180 pounds; dark complexion, with coarse black hair, 
eyes. No other marks or brands recollected,” 
here is the plain, simple, modest story as told by Mr. Lincoln 
elf. 1 think it would be interesting to yon to hear a description 
¢ Mr. Lincoln as given by Col. A. K. McClure, of Pennsylvania, in 1861, 
1 McClure had been an ardent supporter of Mr. Lincoln, but had 
known him personally; be therefore went to Springfield, IIL, 
oot the President elect. ‘Here is Colonel MecClure’s own story: 
1 went directly from the depot to Lincoln's house,” says Colonel 
“and rang the bell, which was answered by Lincoln himself 
opening the door. I doubt whether I wholly concealed my disappoint- 
t at meeting him. Tall, gaunt, ungainly, ill clad, with a homeli- 
-<c of manner that was unique in itself, I confess that my heart sank 
within me as I remembered that this was the man chosen by a great 
Nation to become its ruler in the gravest period of its history. I 
ber bis dress as if it were but yesterday—snuff-colored and 
pantaloons; open black vest, held by a few brass buttons; 
ht or evening dress coat, with tightly fitting sleeves to exag- 
-ate his long, bony arms, all supplemented by an awkwardness that 
neommon among men of intelligence. Such was the picture I 
: in the person of Abraham Lincoln. We sat down in his plainly 
furnished parlor and were uninterrupted during the nearly four hours I 
ined with him; and little by little, as his earnestness, sincerity, 
nd candor were developed in conversation, I forgot all the grotesque 
qualities which so confounded me when I first greeted him. Before 
b iif and hour had passed I learned not only to respect, but, indeed, to 
the man.” 


on 
1 gray 


reve e 
What a fine inspiration it would be for every American boy, especially 
ry poor bey, to visit the humble cabin home in which Mr. Lincoln 

was born in Kentucky. 

Of course, Mr. Lincoln had his romances with the ladies when a 
voung man, His first love was Ann Rutledge, and Mr. Lincoln was 
deoply grieved at her death, 

Then a Miss Mary Owens, of Kentucky, attracted him and he became 

tuated with her. But nothing came of it, and Mr. Lincoln finally 
married Miss Mary Todd, a well-educated, dashing young lady of one 
of the best families of Kentucky. 

I am very sorry I have not the time to step into the beautiful garden 
of rhetoric and pick a few choice flowers for you ladies in regard to 
these various romances, but I must hurry on, 

Some people have been unjust enough to say that Mr. Lincoln 
plunged our country into war; others have stated that he was without 
sympathy for the slaves in the South, and freed them to attack the 
women of the South. The record shows that both of the above state- 


ments are without any sort of foundation, utterly false and untrue 


in every respect, and could only be made as the result of prejudice or 
misinformation. The record shows that Mr. Lincoln had a horror of 
} n slavery and exhausted every effort in seeking to avert the 
( t of war. 

If there is any one spot on the American Continent where Mr. Lin- 


deserves a lasting monument above all others, it is on that very 

spot down yonder in the city of New Orleans where, when a boy, he 

witt the sale on the auction block of human slaves and which 
used his whole nature against the institution of slavery. 

Ladies and gentlemen, God in His Providence moves in a mysterious 
way. He always supplies the man for the hour. Sometimes they come 
n Single and sometimes in double column formation. 
are searching the pages of history for a great law giver, we 

dim distance the figure of Moses; # for a great prophet, it 
is old Isaiah; if for the founder of a great race, it is old Abraham; 
it tor a great soldier, we see Alexander the Great, weeping for other 
worlds to conquer, or Hannibal, the mighty Carthagenian, knocking at 
t ty gates of imperial Rome; if for a great scientist, it is Isaae 
Newton with his law of gravitation; if for a great astronomer, it is 
‘opernicus or Galileo; if for a great philosopher, it is Socrates, Aris- 

r old Diogenes. 
if you are looking for a great poet, it is Dante or Homer: if for a 
z historian, it is Gibbon or Hume or Macaulay; if for a great 
t ', it is Marco Polo; and if for a great discoverer, it is our own 
topher Columbus. 

su are searching for a great musician, you hear the beautiful 

of Beethoven or Mozart; if for a great artist, you see Raphael’s 


“sed 


if w 


M ia or The Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci or The Last Judgment 
by Michael Angelo ; if it isa great statesman, you see the form of Bismarck 
0 racli or hear the voice of William E. Gladstone. If you are 
k & for the founder of a great nation, it is George Washington. 
B | May search all the pages of all the histories of all the countries 
. th for all past time and you will find but one savior of a great 


lic, and it is our own Abraham Lincoln. 
‘ am about to close, and I want you to hear this quotation: 


“ Mind is the master power that molds and makes, 
And man is mind, and evermore he takes 
The tool of thought, and, shaping what he wills, 
Brings forth a thousand joys, a thousand ills; 
He thinks in secret, and it comes to pass; 
Environment is but his looking-glass.” 
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We should not judge our fathers and our grandfathers too harshly 
because they tolerated human slavery. They were the victims of ea- 
vironment; and in deed and in truth environment is but a looking- 
glass. 

In conclusion, let me say our country has been ever generous in its 
production of great men, I have great admiration for George Washing- 
ton, the Father of Our Country, and many other great Americans; but 
to my mind Abraham Lincoln, the preserver and savior of our great 
Republic, surpasses them all. Thé spirit of that rugged man of sorrow- 
ful life and tragic death is a heritage and an inspiration to all our 
people, and touches alike the mansion and the cabin. 

The greatest deelaration ever made for human liberty, human rights, 
and human justice was the immortal emancipation proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln in January, 1863, driving: slavery forever from the 
soil of our great country, There is no other declaration in all history, 
from the very earliest dawn of authenticity, that even approaches this 
declaration for human freedom by Abraham Lincoln, save the declara- 
tions contained in Magna Charta, when the people wrested their rights 
from King Jehn at Runnymede. 

If I could send a message to-day to every boy and girl in my beloved 
country to point to them the upward paths of life, there are many 
great. Americans, living and dead, whose footsteps I could bid them 
trace; but I should not fail to fix in their mental vision the path of 
glory that leads from the immortal rail splitter’s cabin to the Olympus 
of eternal fame, 

As a patriotic American, a son of the South, proud of our great 
country and its vast achievements, I reverently salute the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, and give to-day the tribute of the South as I know it 
to exist In the hearts of her great people. 

The name of Abraham Lincoln belongs to no section, but to the whole 
Nation and to the entire world. In every land and every clime where 
people love human freedom, human rights, and human justice their 
hearts and souls will ever thrill at the mention of his immortal name. 


M’NARY-HAUGEN FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 15474) 
to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly market- 
ing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, how much time is remain- 
ing for general debate on this bill? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HavGcen] has 2 hours and 22 minutes. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] has 1 hour and 31 minutes. 


The gentleman from Kansas has 57 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. K1NcHeLor] has 16 minutes, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Iowa, if it is the intention to 
extend general debate beyond the 12 hours? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Nothing has yet been definitely determined 
on that point. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest that we go on this afternoon and 
take that question up this evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion of Mr. HAUGEN was agreed to; accordingly the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, with Mr. Mapes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanTon]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I represent in Texas a pro- 
ducing district. The great majority of my constituents are 
farmers and stock raisers. I am naturally interested in any- 
thing that affects their business. I have been anxious ever 
since the war to vote for any measure that would promise 
any real relief for agriculture. I have carefully studied every 
bill that has been proposed during that time. 

There is an all-powerful influence that keeps Congress from 
passing farm relief. What is it? Why do not we admit it? 
It is the interest of the consumer in the big cit It is the 
conflicting interest of the city consumer, who wants at a low 
price everything he eats and uses against the interest of the 
man who raises the product, You who have been here for 
several years remember the remark that was made from this 
floor by that former distinguished gentleman from New York, 
our former colleague Hon. Bourke Cockran, who said that he 
was not going to camouflage on the subject; he said he was 
going to be frank with the Members of the House. He said 
he represented a city of 5,000,000 consuming constituents in 
New York, and he said he wanted for them everything they 
ate and wore at the very lowest price possible. 


I have 18 requests, and I have only 16 


ies. 
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legislation. That is the conflicting interests that never will be 
solved on the floor of the House; it will always exist. It is 
the conflicting interests of the producer against that of the 
consumer. 

I can remember when our friend from Iowa [Mr, Havcen] 
introduced his first bill on this subject on May 2, 1924. When 
he was fixing the basic commodities of that bill he forgot all 
about cotton. He did not put cotton in the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; but I have not much time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It was a matter left with the cotton pro- 
ducers to determine whether they wanted it included or not. 
They did not ask for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why? Because cotton raisers knew it 
would not benefit them. As I say, it was not in his bill—one of 
the main products of this Nation that is produced by the 
farmers of the country. Not a Congressman from a cotton- 
raising State asked that cotton be placed in the bill. They 
knew that it would not help cotton. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now; I have only 10 minutes, and the 
gentleman can get his own time. And then I remember when 
our friend from Towa introduced his next bill and got it re- 
ported on April 26, 1926. He put cotton in that bill, hoping to 
get votes from the cotton States, but in his reported bill, and 
to meet the objections of some and to get the votes of others, 
he provided that the equalization fee should not apply for two 
years after the passage of the bill, which would have made his 
bill inoperative on cotton until 1928, because his bill is wholly 
dependent on the collection of such a fee if it is to relieve 
cotton in any way. Hence if he had passed his bill last year, 
it would now be inoperative as to cotton and would in no way 
have relieved the present situation. And in his 1926 bill he 
also provided that on cotton the equalization fee, which is 
nothing in the world but a tax on the farmers’ products, should 
not exceed $2 a bale on cotton. 

In that 1926 McNary-Haugen bill, which was introduced in 
the House by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvGEN], it pro- 
vided for an appropriation of $375,000,000, which should con- 
stitute a revolving fund. That is, it would be a revolving fund 
as long as it lasted. But some of us who investigate such pipe 
dreams beforehand knew that it would not last long. And if 
we had passed that bill just as Mr. Havueen hoped we would 
pass it when he introduced it, that $375,000,000 of the people’s 
money would long since have been wasted and Mr. HAvuGEN 
would not be asking for a new replenishment. 

In section 305 of his bill (H. R. 9033), Mr. Haugen provided 
that any farmer who failed to pay, or who attempted in any 
manner to evade paying. the equalization fee, he could be fined 
$5,000 and imprisoned for one year, 

Our friend from Iowa [Mr. HAvuGen] at first provided that 
there should be four appointed officers who should receive 
$10,000 each per year. Those few positions did not interest 
enough active propagandists to gain any impetus for his bill. 
He could not get enough votes for it to get it started. So when 
he introduced his 1926 bill he provided for plenty of positions 
to go around. He created an advisory council of 44 members, 
to draw $20 per day each as expenses when attending meet- 
ings. He thought that would be particularly attractive to the 
44 men, as he thought some of them were not used to drawing 
$20 per day, and he felt that such provision would get many 
votes for the bill. And then he provided for not 4 but 12 officers 
who were to draw $10,000 per year each, and he knew that 
such prizes would make many men seeking such positions get 
busy in behalf of the bill in their respective States. And I can 
imagine that our old friend, Hon, Clarence Ousley, down in 
Texas, has had one of these twelve $10,000-per-year positions 
in his mind during all the time he has been hunting up these 
memorials in behalf of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

But why was it that Mr. HAuGEN agreed to limit the equali- 
zation fee on cotton to $2 per bale? It was because-some men 
good on statistics had figured up that to accomplish anything 
it would be necessary to collect anywhere from $5 to $10 per 
bale to do cotton any good, and some estimated even that it 
would require an equalization fee of at least $15 per bale on 
cotton to provide a sure means of carrying over the surplus. 
Aud such a tax seared off our Representatives of cotton-grow- 
ing States, and Mr. HAvuGEN was about to lose their votes, so 
he reduced the fee and put in a limitation of $2 per bale in 
the bill. But that 1926 Haugen bill provided that the board 
could raise this fee, and we all know that it would have raised 
it, and we all know that it would have been raised to $10 or 
$15 per bale, which might have ruined every cotton grower 
in the South, especially when under the terms of the 1926 bill 
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cotton could have been taxed to provide means of protecting 
corn or wheat or the other commodities. 

Since by its own provisions, which made the equalization fea 
not applicable until 1928, had the 1926 Haugen bill been passeq 
last year it would not have helped the present cotton situa. 
tion at all, and would have been of no benefit whatever to the 
1926 crop of cotton. And the $375,000,000 of the people’s money 
would have been wasted and gone, and the farmers would haye 
been taxed to cover the loss. 

It was a godsend to the farmers of the South that the 1925 
McNary-Haugen bill was not enacted into law, and those why 
prevented its enactment performed a valuable service to the 
farmers, 

The McNary-Haugen forces have amended the 1926 proposal! 
in many particulars, and their new bill that is now before 
the Congress has eliminated from it some of its unsound, up. 
economic provisions, This 1927 McNary-Haugen measure js 
still economically unsound. But it is some better than the 
1926 bill. Its appropriation for a revolving fund is $125,000.00 
less than the one proposed in the 1926 measure. So this is q 
saving of at least $125,000,000. The present measure does not 
require the farmer himself to pay the equalization tax, and 
it provides no penalty upon the farmer for refusing to pay such 
tax. However, it shifts the fee, and requires the one buying 
the product to pay the fee, so, after all, it will come out of the 
farmer. 

I believe that the farm-relief measure offered by our friend 
from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] promises much more for the 
farmers of this country than any other measure that is before 
this House. [Applause.] I am going to vote for Mr. Aswe t's 
motion to recommit and to substitute his bill. I believe that 
the Aswell measure is sound. I believe it can be worked into 
a proper farm-relief measure, and I am going to support it and 
I hope that it will prevail. The President would sign it promptly 
and we would be assured of some farm relief. And there must 
be some relief for agriculture. Otherwise the farm boys are 
all going to leave their farms and go to the cities. And then 
the cities will starve to death for want of food. 

But suppose that we are not able to substitute the Aswell 
bill? Then what are you colleagues who believe as I do going 
to do about farm relief? I know what I am going to do. i 
have made up my mind. I am tired of seeing the interests of 
the farmers kicked back and forth in Congress. I am tired of 
seeing their rights ignored I am tired of seeing the farmers 
turned down. I am tired of seeing all relief denied them. They 
must have some relief measure before we adjourn. And I am 
going to help pass such a measure before we leave here March 4 

The farm organizations all over my district and State have 
requested Texas Members to yote for this McNary-Haugeu Dil! 
if we can not get anything else. They have asked me to stp- 
port it. And while I know that it contains some unsound pro- 
visions and some really vicious provisions, yet since the farmers 
of my State have asked for it and can not get anything else, is 
a last resort I intend to vote for this new MeNary-Haugen Dill. 
if the Aswell substitute is voted down, and there is no chance 
to pass any other farm-relief measure. The time has come whet 
the farmer is entitled to something, and I am not going to turn 
him down. 

The Farm Bureau at Brownwood, Tex., has requested me to 
vote for this new MecNary-Haugen bill. The Coleman Farm 
Bureau has made such request. The Abilene Farm Bureau, the 
Nolan County Farm Bureau, the one at Comanche, the one i! 
San Saba, the one at Brady, and many others in my distric! 
have requested me to give it support. And I have just received 
a telegram from the one at Dallas. Whether it is good for 
them or not, and whether it will do for them or not what they 
expect, they have asked for it, and if that is all we can get. ! 
am going to help to give them what they want. They are the 
ones I am hoping to relieve. They are asking for certain relief. 
When they ask for bread, I am not going to give them a stone. 
I am going to give them what they ask for. : 

I realize that until you get this McNary-Hauge. bill out o! 
the way the farmers of the country will never get any relief 
all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not. I have only a few 
minutes. I received a long petition from some farmers, sone 
of whom I knew well. One name signed to the indorsemet! 
of the Haugen bill was H. J. Guyer. I immediately sent hin 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentile 


the Recorp containing the speech of our friend from Louisian 
{Mr. ASWELL] made some time ago, and I sent him a copy ©! 
the Aswell bill and also a copy of the new Crisp bill, as well @* 
a copy of the new Haugen bill. 


I told him I wished he would 
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take them home and study them and then give me his reaction. 

I have his letter here, and if there is no objection I shall put 

it into the Recorn. He says he signed the indorsement of the 

Haugen bill believing that it was something else. Here is the 

letter : 

(Louis Garms, president, Bangs, Tex. ; W. B. Lohn, vice president, Lohn, 
Tex.; H. J. Guyer, , secretary-treasurer, Brownwood, Tex., route 1, 
box 113. Executive committee: A. Q. Jordan, chairman, Hico; 
J. BE. J. Pepper, Valera; C. Q. Sevier, Goldthwaite; Paul Gerhardt, 
Rowena; W. J. Mogford, Menard; W. T. Loudermilk, De Leon; M. L. 
Bennett, Sweetwater; Fred Tettons, Lohn; J. M. Kennedy, Rising 
Star; W. R. Butt, Hola; R. A. Milsap, Kempner; W. J. Johnson, San 

F. E. and C. U. of T., Pecan Valley District Farmers’ Union 

No. 26, composed of Brown, Comanche, Congho, Coleman, Eastland, 

Hamilton, Lampasas Mills, McCulloch, Menard, Mitchell, Nolan, 

Runnels, San Saba, Taylor, and Tom Green) 


BrRownwoop, Tex., February 8, 1927. 


Saba. 


Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Member of Congress. 

My DrarR CONGRESSMAN: Your kind favor of the 29th ultimo at hand, 
for which I thank you very much, especially for the three farm bills 
which are now before your honorable body, and which I have very 
carefully read and reread. I find the McNary-Haugen bill very dif- 
ferent from what it has been represented to me as being. 

A few days ago a representative of the farm bureau was circulating 
a petition asking us farmers to indorse this bill, stating that the 
equalization fee had been eliminated and a tax was levied per bale, as 
per our national income tax; that is, the tax was a graduated tax on 
production. As I am very much in favor of the graduated tax I 
signed his petition. But I see absolutely nothing in the bill of the 
elimination of the fee on cotton. I would thank you very much to 
mark my name off the petition which was sent you. 

Of the three bills I prefer the Aswell bill. But it is not what we 
want. 

I am offering the same objection to each of these bills, to wit, they 
seek to held the surplus when they should seek to prevent the surplus 
being produced. 

Our earry over this year will be around 8,000,000 bales, and it is 
absolutely immaterial who holds this cotton; it will be added to our 
supply for next year. Therefore it is not the amount of cotton held 
but the amount produced which will stabilize the price; then why not 
seek to stabilize production ? 

My dear Congressman, if you would like to see the surplus cotton 
disappear, pass a bill giving us a graduated tax on proeduction—say a 
tax of 25 cents per bale for the first 50 bales, 50 cents for the next 50 
bales, and graduate the tax up so that the man who raises 1,000, 2,000, 
3,000, or 10,000 bales would pay from $100 to $500 per bale—then and 
not till then will you see the carry over disappear. The little farmer 
must be protected just the same as the little railroads are being pro- 
tected. Thanking you for these bills, 

I am yours very truly, 


[ SEAL, ] H. J. Guyrr. 


That letter shows you what is in the mind of some farmers 
after they had studied the Haugen bill—they reached the con- 
clusion that the Aswell bjll promised more for the farmers of 
the country, and even it did not suit. But we can amend in 
the future as the defects arise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has that privilege. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 

entleman from Illinois [Mr. ApKiNs]. 

Mr. ADKINS, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I did not expect to participate in the debate on this bill. 
rhe bill has been before Congress for a long time. During this 
ession I had occasion to go into the matter before the com- 
mittee, and I addressed the House very fully during the last 
session. Realizing that a large number of men want to be 
heard, I decided that I would not ask for any time. However, 
as the debate has progressed we find a new feature developed in 
the opposition to the bill. After the futile arguments that 
have been brought forth by the chief opponents of this type of 
legislation were found to be without effect, the gentleman from 
N\ansas [Mr. TrncHer] the day before yesterday, after he pulled 
oft the usual stunt of swearing himself in as a friend of the 
farmer, proceeded to inject ridicule as an argument in opposi- 
ion to the measure. I do not know that it would be particu- 
larly my duty to meet that particular issue, except for the fact 
that he made me the butt of his ridicule, and the bellwether 
of the incompetent and ignorant who were supporting it because 
they did not know any better. He stated that I was innocent— 
which is commendable—but could not “comprehend.” 
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Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman surely does not call that 
ridicule. 

Mr. ADKINS. As I observed the gentleman pulling off his 
little vaudeville stunt here to help defeat the Haugen Dill, 
after hearing what he had to say about my mental limita- 
tions, it occurred to me that he certainly had a bad case of 
overdeveloped “comprehension.” I have always thought that 
that attribute of the mind found a seat up here in the head, 
but as I observed the gentleman’s anatomy, as he pranced back 
and forth, I could only conclude that as his “ comprehension ” 
overdeveloped, it overflowed and went down into another part 
of his anatomy. [Laughter.] 

I think that overdevelopment has been at the expense of his 
discretion. The thought that impressed me was that if he had 
a little less development of “comprehension ” and a little more 
development of discretion, he might have a little less belly and 
a little more brain. [Laughter.] And as he was impressing his 
ridicule upon the House another thought came to me, and that 
was that his case of overdeveloped “ comprehension ” stood him 
in very good stead long before the last session of Congress 
adjourned. You will remember the ancient king who did not 
have so much of the “comprehension” that distinguishes the 
gentleman from Kansas. He saw a “ handwriting on the wall.” 

My limited “comprehension” helped me to “comprehend” 
along about the time the gentleman from Kansas saw the hand- 
writing on the wall, and that it was a warning to him to flee 
from the “wrath to come.” Then I thought of the gentle- 
man from Kansas doing what I was doing, supporting the 
Haugen bill. Even the two distinguished Senators from Kan- 
sas, I notice, yesterday did, and I knew that he did have a 
little discretion left, too much to go out and put his Senators in 
the same class with me, or criticize his colleagues from Kansas 
as not having “comprehension,” because he Was the only man 
from Kansas not supporting the Haugen bill. I thought of our 
old friend, Hays Wuire, who is religiously advocating a certain 
reform. Another thought came to me that if Hays Wurtre’s 
idea was the law of the land and a newly elected Congress had 
assembled at the beginning of this short session of Congress, 
we might have one more advocate from Kansas for the Haugen 
bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. I have not the time. I have got “ comprehen- 
sion” enough to “ comprehend ” another thing. Do you remem- 
ber the crazy quilt he had out here, called a chart, I believe, 
and how vociferous he was in trying to present that to the 
House? His overdeveloped “ comprehension ” stood him in good 
stead when he brought it out to divert the mind of the public 
and the House from what he put in the Recorp last winter in 
reference to Canadian wheat, using this same chart. All the 
high-protein wheat in the country centers over in TINcHER’s 
district, a little of it slips over in Colorado in TimerriaKke’s 
district, and a little in the other districts in Kansas—but 
most of it in his district his talk would indicate. He was trying 
to divert the minds of the people from the old chart he brought 
out in reference to Canadian wheat. It just occurred to him 
under the Haugen bill that when the public found out that 
every miller in the country, if the board declared to collect the 
equalization fee at the mill, would have to collect an equaliza- 
tion fee during an operating period, whether that wheat came 
from Canada, TINncueEr’s district, or wherever it came from. 
That thought just occurred to him, Look at that part of his 
speech in the Recorp last winter that he made, using this chart, 
and then read the Haugen bill; that is, the section providing for 
collection of equalization fee. 

But he appreciated the fact that Sidney Anderson was here 
opposing the bill for the millers, Yes; Sidney Anderson put 
in the record of Committee on Agriculture a statement to the 
effect that he represented a milling organization that con- 
trolled 65 per cent of the milling interests of the country. He 
put into the same record the statement that the milling inter- 
ests in the country bought 80 per cent of the wheat of the 
country, and it occurred to me, when I got from the Commerce 
Department the other day the statement, which no doubt you 
all got, why the millers were here opposing the enactment of 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ADKINS. 
I can finish this? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recvg- 
nized for two minutes more. 


The time of the gentleman from [Illinois 
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Mr. ADKINS. The reason occurred to me why the millers 
were opposing this bill and why the packers were not. The 
Department of Commerce shows that there are more than 
116,000,000 bushels of wheat now owned by the mills which 
Sidney Anderson in part represents; about 4,500,000 barrels 
of flour, equal to about 20,000,000 bushels in public warehouses 
and mills December 81, 1926, depressing the price, as the pro- 
ponents of this bill contend. They can afford to pay Sidney 
Anderson any price he may ask to come here and prohibit this 
board from taking off the market this surplus that they hope to 
reap the benefit from. 

The gentleman from Kansas knows that the millers bear the 
same relationship to this board that the packers do. But there 
is this difference between them: The packers know that we 
can not take the live hog and store it. He has to be processed. 
The millers know that they can hold the wheat in storage 
without processing. They would rather have control of it than 
have the farmers control it. That is why Mr. Anderson is so 
valuable to the milling interests. I do not care what his price 
If he can defeat this bill, he is well worth it to the milling 
interests. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired, 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman from Iowa give me a 
couple of minutes, so that I can finish this? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. ADKINS. I do not accept what appears to me the 
gentleman’s “comprehension” of the farmer. I think his 
“ comprehension ” of the farmer is that the farmer is a fellow 
going around with a long chin beard and a slouch hat and a 
red bandana handkerchief around his neck and smoking a cob 
pipe. I can imagine his “comprehension” working when he 
saw Bill Settle wearing a pair of 75-cent spats. He ridiculed 
the men representing agriculture here, and praised the man 
representing the millers here, saying what a smart fellow Mr. 
Anderson was. I think he is smart. He is serving the millers 
well, because if the millers defeat this bill they can lay in their 
stocks of wheat sometimes too cheap for the farmer, and they 
are not interested in the price being profitable to the farmer 
and do not want to be interfered with by this organization we 
are trying to provide for, that will try to function, when wheat 
is too cheap, so the farmer can get a fair price. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, this is the birth- 
day anniversary of Lincoln, known as the Great Emancipator. 
I trust that the successful termination of the fight in which 
the House is now engaged may at least hasten the emancipa- 
tion of the American farmer. I do not come as a new convert 
to this cause. I am not a band-wagon booster. So I shall speak 
but briefly. But in view of the favorable action taken on yes- 
terday by another body, and believing in the certain passage of 
the bill, I felicitate the farmer, congratulate the country, and 
thank the Lord for Lowden, Astute and practical politician as 
is Mr. Lowden, it is but fair that we confess that but for the 
strength of the Lowden lever it would be impossible to lift the 
block of New England granite which has so long borne down 
this bill. I say this because when, in the first session of this 
Congress, the farm relief bill was up for passage, not one vote 
for it came from the land of Coolidge. 

Many measures may best be judged by the enemies they 
make, may be fortunate alike in friends and foes. To my mind 
this is true of the McNary-Haugen bill, which special interests 
and their spokesmen are now so viciously attacking. 

Even on the floor there has been far too much of intemperate 
talk. When measures favored by special interests have been 
under consideration their representatives here have not been 
singled out for attack and had their motives impugned, as in 
this instance, when men honestly and unselfishly working for 
farm betterment have been subjected to abuse. Instead of 
these farmer spokesmen being treated at least as courteously 
and as considerately as have been the representatives of the 
tariff and the railroads, it has been openly charged that the 
former are interested in the passage of the McNary-Haugen 
bill only because of the fat jobs they expect to secure. Such 
talk is not only unfair to these men, but it is unfair to millions 
of farmers. 

The opinion of the Washington Post, a publication supposed 
to be close to the President and which daily continues its tirade, 
is typical. This paper, professing great interest in the public 
welfare, is deeply concerned lest “ absolute control of the peo- 


is. 
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ple’s bread be placed in the hands of a bureau in Washington 
to manipulate as the bureau saw fit.” Then there is seen the 
ghost of a “ supergovernment not amenable to the President or 
Congress.” 

Unable to justify its position through reason or argument, 
the Post resorts to strong language, to ridicule, and invective. 
It is the “ vicious’ MeNary-Haugen bill, supported by “ weak- 
kneed”” Members of Congress. It is “this brazen scheme to 
rob the majority of Americans for the benefit of the minority.” 
It is the “ MceNary-Haugen urban hold-up farm grab bill,” whose 
supporters are classified as “dumb.” This morning we read— 
unabie to fully vent its spleen in prose, the Post degenerates into 
doggerel, and says: 


The farm-bill bloc discloses, by thunder, 
The cohesive power of public plunder. 


But why all this fear on the part of the Post lest the 
McNary-Haugen bill become a law? Surely this can not be 
possible if what the papers say is true, when it states that— 


the resentment of consumers against this proposed outrage is rapidly 
rising— 


That— 
the majority of farmers are opposed to the McNary-Haugen bill— 
And finally that— 


there is every reason to assume that if the McNary-Haugen bill should 
be presented to the President he would veto it. 


Why, then, should the Post be so perturbed over an impos- 
sible proposition? 

Another Washington paper, the Evening Star, is less pro- 
nounced in its views. However, a recent cartoon in the Star is 
interesting. It is based on a news item, “Another swimmer 
makes the Catalina Channel crossing.” The “swimmer” about 
to make the start is the McNary-Haugen bill and into the 
swimmer’s mouth are put the words, “ Everybody seems to be 
getting away with it.” 

Now, the Catalina cartoon is not complete. It should have 
shown the island shore and some of the “swimmers” who had 
successfully crossed the channel. Prominent among these 
would be the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, an indefensible 
special-interest measure through the working of which several 
billions of dollars are annually taken from the pockets of the 
people. No reference to the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill would 
be complete did we not mention the 40 per cent stock divi- 
dend by the United States Steel Corporation, whose earnings for 
1926 were $199,004,741. Nor should we fail to mention the 
$60,000,000 bond issue of the highly protected Aluminum Co. 
of America and which issue proved most attractive to buyers. 
The interests which are now most vocal in their opposition to 
the McNary-Haugen bill found no fault when Mr. Fordney- 
McCumber Bill started out to swim. 

Then there should be shown, on the farther shore, the Esch- 
Cummins bill, under the workings of which the farmers, and 
especially those of the Corn Belt country, are paying exorbitant 
freight rates while the railroads are enjoying rich returns, as 
shown by recent reports. Under this bill class 1 railroads 
showed a net operating income of $1,151,604,395 for the first 11 
months of 1926. A few days ago Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, stated 
that the estimated average earnings of the first-class railroads 
in the United States in 1926 amounted to 5.77 per cent, and he 
added: 


They earn that by the Government, through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, fixing freight rates. 


In this connection it might be said that this figure fails to 
indicate the full prosperity enjoyed by the railroads, which, 
according to a recent statement, have been and continue to 
make extensive, even lavish, expenditures in the way of pur- 
chases of new equipment, improvement of roadbed, and addi- 
tions and betterments to terminal facilities, 

A maintenance table showing estimated expenditures from 
1920 to 1927, inclusive, places such expenditures at $875,000,000 
for 1926 and $900,000,000 for 1927, with a total of more than 
$6,000,000,000 for the eight years. This, it might be added, is 
a reminder of that period when highly prosperous business 
firms were spending vast sums in advertising in order not to 
show greater excess profits. Just why such action should be 
necessary on the part of the railroads is not plain, as only 
$6,618,203 has ever been paid in under section 15—A, known as 
the recapture clause of the Esch-Cummins bill. Commissioner 
Esch adds that a large portion of this has been paid under 
protest. 

The gentleman from Georgia, in the speech referred to, also 
called attention to the fact that the Government made loans 
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of over $400,000,000 to the railroads and paid out under the 
guarantee provisions of the Esch-Caummins law $532,000,000. 

When the bills referred to and others framed to benefit 
special groups or interests were under consideration, there was 
po expressed opposition from those who are now finding most 
fault when Congress attempts to do justice to the farmer. 

Digressing a moment, I would mention the attack made 
against tax-free securities and which was centered on the 
Federal land-bank system. It will be recalled that it was 
represented that because of the tax-exempt provision billions of 
dollars were going inte such investments while the demand for 
taxable bonds was being destroyed. As the attack led by the 
big interests proved futile, less was heard. The truth is that 
pond investments, including a billion dollars invested in foreign 
securities last year, have since broken all records. Yet the 
selfish financiers would, if possible, have forced the farmer, 
now struggling to carry the heaviest indebtedness he has ever 
borne—$12,450,000,000 in farm mortgages alone—to pay a much 
higher rate of interest, as would have been the case had the 
tax-free feature been stricken out. 

In short, it makes all the difference in the world as to whose 
ox is gored, In this case, though, nobody’s ox will be gored. 
The proposed bill is for the common good. Sooner or later 
unless something is done the cities will see this. Their pros- 
perity, which has been almost unprecedented, can not long 
continue unless something is done to change conditions in the 
country where bankruptcy and distress are now the rule. 

I want especially to appeal for the support of my colleagues 
who come from the cities. You may feel that you are not 
directly concerned with what is going on in the country. In 
this view you are mistaken. You can not continue to prosper 
while the country is suffering heavy losses. Even now the end 
of the big city boom is in sight. Values greatly inflated must 
be readjusted. The first-of-the-year talk of continued city 
prosperity for 1927 sounds, if one but will listen closely, like 
the whistling of a scared man as he goes through a graveyard 
at night. 1f this newspaper talk be optimism, it is the opti- 
mism of a man who fell from the top of a 20-story building and 
on his way down said, as he passed each window, “I’m all 
right so far.” 

City builders, rather city promoters, have been shortsighted. 
They have failed to read the signs of the times, largely because 
they are selfish. A long time ago Lincoln expressed the thought 
that this Nation can not exist half slave and half free. It is 
equally true that it can not continue half “broke” and half 
prosperous. 

Your big self-satisfied cities have so far given but scant 
thought to the country; but, if wise, they will change their 
ways. A part of the adversity which these same cities face is 
due to farm failures. They have been content to go right on 
killing the goose that lay the golden egg and soon must pay the 
penalty. A fair division of prosperity would.have prevented 
much of the depression through which the country bas passed 
and through which your cities must pass. 

Three, four, or five years from now the captains of industries 
and their lesser lights in the centers of population will know 
more. In the meantime, there will be enough water squeezed 
out of corporations, building associations, and a thousand ficti- 
tious-value concerns to afford sufficient moisture for the most 
arid spot in our western country. ‘The pendulum has swung 
far, first to one side, then to the other, but always when 
pendulums stop the location is near the center. This condition 
will be good for both city and country. 

Then I would appeal to the 106 Members of this House who 
last May voted against the McNary-Haugen bill, but who only 
a few weeks ago supported the big Navy program. You believe 
in national defense, So do I. But I would remind you that in 
every great war the farm constitutes the last line of defense, if 
not, in fact, the first. Without food, food for our own fighters 
2nd food for the Allies, the World War would not have been 
won when and as it was. 

During the last year we have not been hearing quite so much 
about the prosperity of the farmer. Even the presidential 
spokesman is having less to say on the subject, less of “an 
abounding prosperity,’ to quote the words of the President. 
More than a year has gone since the Chief Executive said: 


There is every reason to suppose that a new era in agricultural pros- 
perity lies just before us, which will probably be unprecedented. 


With more than 3,000 bank failures during the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, 192 of these in the State of Missouri, 
and with farm bankruptcies increased more than 600 per cent, 
even the purveyors of political propaganda are learning, with 
Lincoln, that it is impossible to fool all the people all the time. 

True, there has been prosperity in the specially favored in- 
dustries. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 1 contained 
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a New York dispatch over which was placed the caption, “ Year 
just closed most prosperous in history of Nation.” It was as- 
serted that 1926— 


leaves us with an estimated wealth ef about $400,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with an estimated wealth in 1912, or just before the war, of 
$205,000,000,000. 


More recently the Washington Post in an article in which 
President Coolidge is referred to as “one of the foremost busi- 
ness men of all time” it is said: 


The United States was more prosperous in 1926 than in all preceding 
years in its history. 


Those who know the Post and the facts will draw their own 
conclusions. 

To-day all over the agricultural sections of America local 
hewspapers are carrying columns of legal notices having to do 
with farm foreclosures, sheriff sales, and taxes overdue. Many 
farmers, bankrupt and discouraged, have taken their own lives. 

While the total wealth of the United States is said to have 
increased almost $200,000,000,000 since shortly before the war, 
farm values have decreased more than $20,000,000,000 and farm 
indebtedness increased almost $9,000,000,000 since the war. 
The value of farm crops in the United States in 1926 was more 
than a billion dollars short of that for 1925. Thus is the condi- 
tion of the farmer becoming “no better fast.” 

Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, former Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor and head of the Business Men’s Commission on Agri- 
culture which was created jointly by the National Industrial 
Conference Board and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to study the problems of agriculture in America, has 
just made a significant statement. He says: 


Not only the farmer, but all classes of people find a grave common 
peril unless something practical is done to relieve conditions which 
harass American agriculture. Everyone we have heard admits that. a 
grave situation confronts us because of the farmers’ plight. 


I might quote from many of my constituents. An extract 
from one letter is typical. The writer is a public-spirited citi- 
zen, president of a national bank, and a Republican who has 
been honored by his party. He says: 


I am particularly interested in the preservation of rural communi- 
ties in this State, and I have a deep feeling about the depression they 
are undergoing now because of the discrimination that apparently 
exists in our economic structure against agriculture. I feel that the 
prosperity of the last five years enjoyed in such marked degree by 
eastern interests and railroads should be shared by people devoted to 
agriculture. This is the big problem that must soon have a solution. 


It is easy to understand the opposition to farm legislation, 
or at least the lack of interest in the subject on the part of 
those who are enjoving great prosperity. 

Many have received letters from the National Chamber of 
Commerce, of which John W. O’Leary is president, advising us 
not to support the McNary-Haugen bill. Tuesday night Mr. 
O’Leary was one of the guests at the $5,000,000,000 dinner given 
in Washington by Secretary of the Interior Work in honor of 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge. 


The same Washington Post which finds so much fault with 
the proposed farm relief measure says of this dinner: 
Had all those invited been able to attend the dinner, the combined 


wealth represented at the banquet table would have been $5,000,000,000. 
As it was, a large share of the world’s wealth was represented. 


In running through a partial list of guests at the dinner 
given by Mr. Work to people who do not have to work, I fail 
to find the name of even one farmer. How many votes, think 
you, would the McNary-Haugen bill have received had a straw 
vote been taken at this dinner? Yet most of the men who sat 
about that table are more or less dependent upon the farmer. 
This is true of all, as is illustrated in the following from Edwin 
T. Meredith, one time Secretary of Agriculture: 

While I was in a store in New York recently I saw a girl buying a 
tube of Colgate’s dental cream. I asked her at what work she was 
engaged. “I'm a stenographer,” she replied. ‘“‘ Where?” ‘‘ Upstairs.” 
“Are you interested in agriculture in Madison County, Iowa, or Texas?” 
“JT never saw a farm, and wouldn’t know one if I did.” I went up to 
see the lawyer who employed her. “Are you interested in agriculture?” 
“No; we have deposits. We have no farmers’ loans.” 
“With whom do you do business?” ‘“ Steel corporations largely.” 1! 


no farmers’ 


went to a steel corporation. “Are you interested in agriculture?” 
“Not a particle. We never sold a farmer a piece of steel We only 
manufacture structural steel.” “To whom did you sell your las 
order?” “ Bill Smith, of Rock Island, Ill.” I saw Bill Smit nd 


said to him, “Are you interested in agriculture?” “ Well, I should 
say so. Why we sell the farmer trucks and tires. We sell him wi 
fences, we sell him roofing, we sell him a thousand things. And we 
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just bought some structural steel last week to build a new unit to 
our factory.” All right; no tire order—no structural-steel order; no 
structural-steel order—no steel company; no steel company—no bank ; 
a bank without deposits—no lawyer; a lawyer without a client—no 
stenographer; and no stenographer—no Colgate’s. 


I have referred to the opposition of the National Chamber 
of Commerce. Happily, this body does not control the local 
chambers of commerce in smaller cities and towns which are in 
close touch with local conditions and have the fullest sympathy 
for the farmer. For instance, I am in receipt of a telegram 
from the Boonville (Mo.) Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Directors chamber of commerce, believing McNary-Haugen bill eco- 
nomically sound and calculated to relieve the situation under which 
citizens of Corn Belt States are laboring, have passed resolution unani- 
mously urging you to support and aid the passage of said Dill. 


Some there may be who have the welfare of the farmer at 
heart, yet can not bring themselves to support the McNary- 
Haugen bill. They are anxious to do something, but this is 
not the way they would prefer. Frankly, it is not altogether 
my way, but it is one way and the only way at this time. I feel 
that we owe it to the farmers to give it a trial. If it does not 
work, we will have the satisfaction of knowing we have done 
all within our power. Then, if necessary, we will make another 
effort, perhaps in a different direction. To those who counsel 
a commission or institute to inquire into the ills of the farmer 
and report at some distant day I would reply that unless some- 
thing is done agriculture, as we have known it in America, will 
be dead when that day comes. Whatever is to be done for the 
farmer must be done now. 

I am reminded of a remark once made by Mrs. Marie T. 
Harvey, a Missouri woman who has made a phenomenal suc- 
cess of a one-room rural school. Asked why she did not at once 
advocate the abandonment of the one-room school and advocate 
consolidation everywhere, she replied, “I want to do something 
for the farm boys and girls now on earth.” Those of us who 
are supporting the pending bill want to do something for the 
farmers now on earth. 


Many explanations have been made as to this bill. Imagine 
an old-fashioned cupboard, such as some of us recall. On the 
upper shelves are cakes, cookies, and other goodies. Near the 


middle are the more substantial foods, while the lower shelves 
are bare. A boy, Manufacturer by name, stands on a step- 
ladder known as the tariff and helps himself to the contents 
of the upper shelves. A little lad called Farmer stands on the 
floor and can reach but a small quantity of the food on the 
middle shelves. It is proposed through this bill to supply a 
stepladder for the farmer boy and so put him on an equality 
with the other youngster. Then the one will not overeat and 
the other will not go hungry. Failing in our effort to pro- 
vide a second stepladder, one for farmer boy, we will take 
from the other boy his stepladder and the two lads will have 
equal opportunity, which is all the farmer asks. 

Among the opponents of the McNary-Haugen bill are those 
who allege that it would place a tax on the farmer. Others, 
with equal emphasis, assert that it would unduly increase 
prices of food products. 

Again there are those who hold that this bill is unconstitu- 
tional. In this contention many are, I am sure, entirely con- 
scientious. But I would remind them that the Supreme Court 
can, if need be, pass upon the proposition when the time 

_ comes. Nor do I forget that in my legislative experiences I 
have frequently heard the question of unconstitutionality raised 
by those who sought to defeat worthy measures. 

Finally, some say that it will not be worth while to pass 
the bill, as the President will fail to approve. As to this I do 
not know. But I do not hesitate to say that if there is a veto, 
the initials of the White House spokesman will be not C. C. 
but D. D. All the “dead ducks” will not be in the House. 
But when I think of the shadow of Lowden, lengthening across 
the land, “a giant staff in a giant’s hand,” I imagine I can hear 
the President say, feebly though it may be, “Pass the pen, 
please.” 

So I predict the enactment into law of this farm relief 
measure and sincerely trust that it may do well its work and 
put new hope in the hearts of the occupants of every farm 
home. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

Mr. FORT. And I yield to the gentleman eight minutes 
additional. 

Mr. ASWELL. I recognize him for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it not customary for those who have 
charge of the time to rotate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The only one demanding recognition from 
the Chair was the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AsweE.1]. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. If that has been the usual custom, I 
shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to be recognized? 

Mr. KINCHBLOE. Not now. 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I realize that I am one 
of the Representatives from one of the great agricultural States 
of the Union. North Carolina to-day is fifth in the value of its 
agricultural products. And the district that I have the honor 
to represent is the equal of any district in North Carolina from 
an agricultural standpoint. On this account, therefore, you can 
readily see that I for one would be for farm relief. But I can 
not, sir, vote for this bill, the McNary-Haugen bill, H. R. 15474. 
Notwithstanding that I have received one or more veiled threats, 
I shall not vote for the bill. 

And probably it would be easier for me to vote for this 
bill, and thus follow the line of least resistance, and help by 
this means to put it up to the President of the United States 
to veto. But I believe that I have a duty here to perform 
and that I should not attempt to pass the responsibility to any- 
one else. I am opposed to this bill for many reasons, chief 
among them being the fact that, in my opinion at least, two 
provisions of the bill are unconstitutional, and the bill is 
unsound from an economic standpoint, and also it is un- 
workable. 

I have wondered why it was, as this debate has proceeded, 
that the proponents and the supporters of the measure have 
not really spoken on the bill itself. There has been a smatter- 
ing here and there. Why have they not told of the operation 
of it? Why have they not told of the machinery necessary to 
put the bill in operation? Wxcept in a few isolated cases, 
nothing has been said. For this reason, before presenting my 
argument as to why the bill should not pass, I believe that it 
will be best to make an analysis and also to give the Members 
of the House the formation, the structure, or the machinery 
under its provisions by which it is supposed to set in operation 
the forces necessary to give the relief which is needed by agri- 
culture at the present time. 

You must bear in mind that under section 1, labeled the 
declaration of policy, it is declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress that there should be orderly marketing of the basic agri- 
cultural commodities, both in interstate and foreign commerce, 
by taking care of the surplus and also “to encourage the or- 
ganization of producers of such commodities and the coopera- 
tive marketing associations.” Of this last declaration of policy 
I shall speak later. The structure of the bill is cumbersome, 
for it provides that there shall be, first, a Federal farm board 
which is composed of 12 members and also the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall be a member ex officio. 

The 12 members of the board shall come one from each of the 
12 Federal land bank districts, and they are selected in this 
manner: In each of the 12 land bank districts a convention of 
the “bona fide organizations and cooperative associations” 
holds a conference at the office of the Federal land bank to 
elect four people who are known as a nominating committee. 
In addition to these four another person is appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the nominating committee. Shortly 
thereafter the nominating committee of five members meets 
and selects three names to be submitted to the President, who 
shall select one of the three as a member of the Federal farm 
board, and such member so appointed by the President shall be 
eonfirmed by the Senate. 

In order, therefore, to find 12 competent persons to act on the 
Federal farm board, we find that the bill sets up machinery of 
having 12 conventions, composed of representatives of bona fide 
farm organizations and cooperative associations, 60 members of 
a nominating committee, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
President of the United States, and the Senate of the United 
States. 

The board so created is given both general and special powers. 
Under the general power provision of the bill “it may make 
such regulations as necessary to execute the functions as are 
vested in it by this bill.” And, in addition thereto, “ shall main- 
tain its principal office in the District of Columbia and may 
maintain such other offices in the United States as it deems 
necessary.” It also has the general power to “appoint and fix 
the salaries of a secretary and such experts,” and, in addition 
to these, such officers and employees as may be necessary, these 
officers and employees, but not the experts, being subject to the 
provisions of the civil service law. 


Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire 


I do not want to disturb the 
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Before I proceed further I wish to call. the attention of 
the House to the faet that as many quarters or offices in the 
United States can be rented as the board wants to rent, and 
that there is no limitation upon the number of experts and the 
salaries of the experts to be selected by the board, except for 
the experts who are paid under the provision of subsection B, 
section 11. But evidently the experts provided for in this 
<ybdivision are not these which are provided for under sub- 
section F of section 4. Also, there is no limitation upon the 
number of officers or employees that will come under the pro- 
visions of the civil service law. This being so, it is impossible 
for anyone studying the provisions of the bill to estimate the 
cost and expenses which the Government of the United States 
will have to take care of. 

Why does not somebody who is in favor of this bill tell the 
House all about the number of employees and their expenses 
and salaries? Why does not somebody who claims to know 
something about this bill tell of the cost? Why did not the 
report give some of these facts and figures? But not a word, 
not a statement is given for the information of the House. 
li is true that the farmers shall be charged with the salaries 
of experts, but from my construction of the bill, the farm loan 
board can employ experts which the Federal Government will 
pay for and experts that the farmers shall pay for. 

Before I discuss the bill further I wish to say that I am not 
voing to speak on the amendments inserted in the bill and 
which were in the bill on its final passage in the Senate. I do 
not know what will happen to these amendments. Occasionally 
] have heard from members of the committee proponents of the 
pill that the amendments shall be included. All that I know 
in this argument is what is in H. R. 15474. Nor do I have any 
information of the secret plan that may be proposed later on. 

Under the special power granted to the board they have the 
right to advise the cooperative associations and farm organiza- 
tions, as Well as the producers, of any adjustments that they 
may deem necessary for production and distribution in order 
that the benefits of the bill might be secured to the producers. 
Therefore it is clear that Congress is attempting under this 
provision to give power to the Federal farm board to say to 
every farmer in the country that unless you do as we say and 
comply with our orders and our advice no benefits, if there 
should be any under this law, are intended for you. 

In addition to the Federal farm board, the nominating com- 
mittee, the secretary to the board, the unlimited number of 
experts, officers, and employees, the bill provides that there 
shall be created at least five advisory councils to consist of 
seven members each. These are to be known as the cotton 
advisory council, the wheat advisory council, the corn ad- 
visory council, the rice advisory council, and the swine advisory 
council. These advisory councils meet twice a year at least, 
und oftener when necessary, and have the right to make recom- 
mendations to the board, or receive information from the board, 
or to aid the board in advising the producers, cooperative asso- 
ciations, and the farm organizations that it will be necessary 
to follow the advice of the board in matters of farm produc- 
tions in order to secure the benefits of the bill. In order to 
select a board of 12 members and to keep that board fully ad- 
vised, even though the Secretary of Agriculture be an ex officio 


member of the board, it is necessary to have under the bill 95 
mien who are paid $20 a day and per diem expenses. This is a 
brief statement made with the intention of showing to the 
House, as I have said before, how cumbersome many provisions 


ol 


the bill are, 
The bill authorizes the appropriation of the sum of $500,000 to 


cover the expenses incurred prior to July 1, 1928. But I doubt 
very much if there is a single member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture who thought for one instant that $500,000 would cover 
‘he salaries of the board, the salaries of the experts, officers, 


and employees of the board, and the per diem compensation and 
€xjienses of the members of the nominating committee and of 
the advisory council, as well as the necessary office expenses, 
the printing, binding, and the purchase of books and periodicals. 
~ much all of this will cost no one knows, and no one can 

lt is well that I call the attention of the House to the fact 
that linless @ farmer or producer is a member of a cooperative 
‘ssoclition or another farm organization which is recognized by 
the Pederal farm board he has no right or representation in the 
‘cectlon of either the nominating committee or the advisory 
“fen il. And as far as North Carolina is concerned, with only 
Aang ‘ent or less of the farmers belonging to the cotton coopera- 
; " &ssociations, it will have very little representation or will 
‘ve Very little gay in any of the matters either in selecting the 
tes or in the placing on of the equalization fee or tax. 
"lt will have very little say regarding the right of the board 
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or either one of the advisory councils in the matter of the 
adjustment of production. 

Prior to the commencement of operations and when in the 
opinion of the board there is likely to be a surplus, the board 
estimates the amount of advances, losses, costs, and charges 
that are to be paid in regard to the operation of the law in such 
commodity, and it determines that it will be necessary for each 
producer of such commodity to pay a tax, known as an equaliza- 
tion fee, upon each bale of cotton, bushel of wheat or corn, or 
pound of rice or pork. But the board does receive advice and 
recommendation from the advisory council in regard to placing 
on the equalization fee. 

This equalization fee under the provisions of the bill shall 
be paid upon either the transportation, processing, or sale of 
such commodity. The amount of this equalization fee is agreed 
upon by the advisory council and the board, and there is no 
way of determining under the provisions of the bill what that 
fee will be in the case of cotton, as well as the other com- 
modities. There is no limitation upon the amount that the 
board may tax the farmer under the guise of aiding and heip 
ing. Who collects this tax, and how? The bill is silent. But 
may I not eall to the attention of the House the fact that there 
will be, if this becomes a law, a horde of employees, because it 
will take a horde to collect a tax from either the producers, 
who come under the provisions of this bill, or from every small 
or large butcher, every packer, every transportation company, 
every gin, every mill, and so on ad infinitum. How many it 
will take we have no idea. What the salaries will be we have 
no idea. But this we know, that somebody will have to pay 
the salaries and expenses of this group of employees. Whether 
these come under the name of experts, which the board is 
allowed to employ and which is paid by the Government, is not 
known. Or whether, on the other hand, the salaries or trav- 
eling expenses of these tax or equalization fee collectors are 
paid by the farmers under the provisions which permit the 
board to pay the salaries and expenses of experts from the 
stabilization fund it is not known, nor does the report of the 
committee or the hearings before the committee give any light 
upon this subject. 

This ean be gained from the bill, that the farmer, manu- 
facturer, butcher, packer, miller, or merchant shall be required 
to pay a tax, the amount of which is unknown at the present 
time and which no human being can estimate. ‘That this equali- 
zation fee shall be enough to cover the losses, costs, and charges 
in respect of the operations in the basic agricultural commod- 
ity or its food productions, the salaries and expenses of experts, 
and the repayment to the revolving fund of any amounts ad- 
vanced with 4 per cent interest. 

In speaking further about the equalization fee under the pro- 
vision of this bill, as I have stated before, this fee will be 
placed on all commodities named, as well as such others as the 
board may determine. I know that when a farmer in my dis- 
trict who purchases, kills, and dresses a hog for market, and 
earries it to the market, the butcher will say to him, “ You 
know Congress put a tax on the sale of hogs. I am sorry that 
I have to deduct it from the amount I owe you, but Congress 
did it.” Are you willing for the many dealers in these various 
commodities to make such a statement? 

Who collects all this tax anyhow? All the bill provides is 
that there shall be a return made by the purcbaser, but who is 
to check up on the purchaser? Why can not you give us some 
information about this? Again I say that there will be an 
unlimited number of these tax collectors, and in all probability 
they will be classified as experts and the farmers will have to 
pay. The Members of this House are entitled to know some- 
thing about this bill. They are entitled to hear something else 
besides talk about the general conditions of agriculture. We 
all know that and we are sorry for that condition, but we have 
before us this bill for consideration, and we should know how 
it will operate if it becomes a law. 

The equalization fees when put in one fund are known as the 
stabilization fund. It is expected that this amount will cover 
all losses, costs, charges, and expenses. The revolving fund 
provided for in the bill is a sum of $250,000,000, which may be 
loaned for the purpose of taking care of the surplus, or to 
cooperative associations engaged in purchasing any of the com- 
modities, or in purchasing or constructing facilities to be used 
in the storage or processing any commodity. 

I can not speak for other productions; but if the bill had 
been in operation last year I wonder what the equalization fee, 
or tax, on cotton would have been. It is very hard to estimate 
this. I have tried it myself, and I have had experts at the 
Department of Agriculture assisting me. This I know: That 
the cost and charges on one bale of cotton for six months, 
exclusive of transportation charges, would have been around 
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$6.15; for one year $9.75, and for two years $17.15: And right 
here I shall insert in the Recorp this table of costs and charges 
on cotton: 

Cost of processing and storing cotton, per bale, for six months, one 


year, and two years, respectively, but not including transportation 
to warehouse 


| 
| One-half 








| ‘Two 
year OUCYear! oars 

Storage per month, 40 cents_._........2......-.....-- $2. 40 $4.80 $9. 60 

Receiving siaots toseqrancs ines ase kel einai aaa .10 -10 | -10 

a a al al el | .10 .10 | -10 

RON 8. has cnc nnckblbddddeliacdibbeduties | 15 15 | 15 

Grading and stapling.....................- webatbasah | .40 40 | . 40 

a las | . 05 . 05 . 05 

Insurance average 60 cents per $100—60 cents_._...... ! -40 | . 60 1,20 

PUP OWES oii hdd ds cca Bdiucs Cindealbetiubioeke .10 :10 | -10 

Patching, 2 patches at 10 cents_..............--.-.- « - 20 .20 20 

Compression atite tl cette 1, 25 1, 25 1, 25 

Interest on advance 4 per cent ($100 value)__......... | 1.00 2.00 | 4.00 

| GAS ®75|; 17.15 

' 
Cost of processing and storing, but not including transportation charges to warehouse, 
4, 000, 000 bales 

fi months. ...... sdp tba libcacntcavaducusbbssddbbonncddleekdas teed $49, 600, 000 

b POOR eckiecce bo cbitdhs iw aidbath bonddbbocbndbsindek te idbedbabeenel 64, 000, 009 

I ad ent neplipeemp aatinetnnpietnitnmrasteiin Nainital 93, 600, 000 
Advances 

4,000,000 bales, value $100 per bale.....-- 2.2... eee cece ce 400, 000, 000 

50 per COmt GATOR . 6 26602sincse-cccncéiecuen«bihidewekntiaecsauseee 200, 000, 000 


Mr. BANKHEAD. 
ment? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. ‘Transportation is not included: that is, 
the freight paid to a common carrier or any other transporta- 
tion company from whatever place to the warehouse is not 
included, but storage, receiving, weighing, reweighing, grading 
and stapling, sampling, insurance, turning out, patching, com- 
pression, and interest on the advance at 4 per cent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman mean there would 
be that much equalization fee on a bale of cotton? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. There will be that much or more, 
because there is no freight included. There are no salaries for 
these experts that the farmers have to pay ineluded, and there 
is none of these other things that the bill provides included. 
Are you men from the South, upon the basis of these figures— 
and they tell us it will be possibly three years they will have 
to hold this cotton off the market—willing to let the farmers be 


What charges are included in your state- 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion, because I want to understand whether or not the figures 
the gentleman gave are representative of the cost now of hold- 
ing a bale of cotton or do they include the probable fee or fees 
that might be put on cotton by this board? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. They have nothing to do with the fee 
put on by this board. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. All of that is the cost of holding cotton? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is the cost of holding cotton, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, and it is a con- 
servative estimate. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The fee will be in addition to that? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes: and in addition, if you force them 
to joint cooperative organizations they will have to pay their 
annnal dues to such organizations and the overhead expenses 
of the organizations. 

They further say that it may be from two to three years 
that they will have to hold this cotton, and the board which 
must determine this in advance can not say, “ We will take the 
eotton off the market for six months, or we will just take it 
off for 12 months,” but they must estimate the fullest time 
aud your farmers will be taxed accordingly. 

| would like to see—no; I would not like to see it, because 
I know what would happen when some farmer would have to 
send his cotton to-a country merchant and the merchant would 
say, “ Yes; we are giving you to-day 15 cents a pound, but there 
is a board sitting up there in Washington and that board says 
you have to pay $25 because you belong to these organizations.” 
And this is done for the protection of the farmers. 

You know what would happen as well as I do, and this ap- 
plies not only to cotton but to wheat, which we also raise in 
North Carolina, to corn and to all these other products. 

How much cotton it would have been necessary to take off 
the market in order to raise the price is a disputed question. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that there is a surplus 
of American cotton over and above the American consumption, 
over and above that which is bought by the American spinner 
as well as the foreign spinner, of 5,000,000 bales, and that it 
would have been necessary to take this, or the greater part of 
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it, off the market. And assuming that 4,000,000 bales hay 
been declared surplus by the board and had been taken off the 
market last year, we do know that it would have required 
$200,000,000 to place this cotton in warehouses. 

That, in addition to the interest charges of 4 per cent on thi 
amount, there would have been the rent or purchase of ware. 
houses, the installation of the sprinklers and other systems fo, 
fire protection, if none had been provided for, the expense of 
city water, the insurance, the salaries of buyers, graders, ¢le;j. 
cal help, warehouse men, and laborers, and also the amount o; 
freight paid for railroad or other transportation as well as 
other miscellaneous expenses. All these costs and chargps 
would have been paid by the cotton farmer and would hye 
been a very heavy tax ov him. I am not willing, even though | 
thought the equalization-fee provision of this bill constitutiona), 
to permit by my vote and my influence a tax to be placed upon 
the producers of my district. We all realize that the “ power 
to tax is the power to destroy,” and I am not willing, and | 
shall never yote to give a board the right and the power to 
place upon the farmers who raise cotton, wheat, swine, and 
corn in my district a tax, even though that tax were stipulated 
in the bill. But here we have the case of an uncertain amount 
of tax which at the present time can not be determined. I fear 
that if the bill were passed the farmer would find himself in 
worse condition than he is in now. Congress or any other legis. 
lative body can never pass permanent legislation which at. 
tempts to override the economic law of supply and demand. 

Again, I call to your attention that one of the outstanding 
provisions of this bill is an attempt to force the farmers of the 
United States to join various cooperative associations or farm 
organizations whether they want to or not. I believe in ¢. 
operative associations and will do all in my power to aid them, 
but I shall never vote for any measure which contains a pro. 
vision to force farmers or producers of any commodity into any 
association or organization. Nor shall I, while I am in Con- 
gress, ever vote for a measure which directly or indirectly con- 
trols production. The supporters of this bill say that the con- 
trol of production can be accomplished by placing a tax or 
equalization fee upon the commodities produced. And also by 
the advice, counsel, and direction of the board and advisory 
council. 

It seems impossible to me that we of the South, who believe 
in local self-government, should be willing to turn over to the 
Federal Government the very land of the farmers themselves. 
for they say they intend by this measure to control production. 
Are you willing for that? I know you are not. 

There is more in this than the temporary relief that can be 
‘afforded. There is a future question at stake, and that goes 
back to the philosophy of our Government, because they tel! 
us that the only thing that can be done is to stop production, 
and by these means in the bill they hope to do that. If this 
should be .done, then the Federal Government would have con- 
trol of the farms. 

How many farmers of the South or anywhere else know tlie 
full contents of this bill and know the full meaning of it? | 
have talked to them at home. And they have also come to me 
and asked me, “ What are you going to do up there?” And! 
have said, “What do you think we can do?” And they have 
said, “ Nothing, except to leave us alone.” I have gone in my 
district to a good many farmers and have talked with them, 
and when you explain to them that there is an unlimited tax 
placed upon what they raise, they will tell you, “ For Gods 
sake, stay off of it because we are taxed enough.” 

I am for farm relief, yes; but I am not for this measure 
I am for no such monstrosity as this, and I hope this bill will 
be defeated next week, because in the end its defeat wil! prove 
a blessing not only to the farmers of my district but to the 
farmers of the Nation. [Applause.] ‘ 

I have not had the time to speak on the constitutionality of 
the bill. I have not had time to go into all the details as fully 
as I wished to do, but for these reasons and others not mel: 
tioned I shall vote against this measure and shall vote fer 
the Aswell bill upon the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. KtncHExor] to be used 
whenever he desires. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RuBey]. . 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, we have had so much discus’ 
sion upon this question that if I had my way about it I would 
yield back the rest of my time and ask everybody else to do 
the same and let us vote on this bill. [Applause.] 

I enjoyed very much the remarks of my friend from Illinols 
[Mr. Apktns], who has just preceded me, about our good friend 
Poy Tincuer, of Kansas. I heard the distinguished Kan-# 
address the House the day before yesterday. At that time 
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ne ereatly entertained us, notwithstanding the fact that he 
spoke in opposition to this measure, which I have always 

vored. I realize that men upon this floor do not always agree. 
ilowever, my friend from Kansas is always entertaining and, 
rankly, 1 am very fond of him. He retires from the House on 

» 4th of March. He leaves voluntarily, and I know that I 
vice the sentiments of every Member when I say that he goes 
-om here with our very best wishes. [Applause.} It is 
mored that a good appointment awaits him. We his friends 
ne this side hope he will get one that will be pleasing to him 
and one in which he ean do the least harm to us. fLaughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, to-day as we take up for diseussion this im- 

rtant measure the eyes of more than 30,000,000 men and 
vomen residing upon the farms of America are upon this Con- 
ress. These stalwart men and women, representing as they 
do nearly one-third of the combined population of the Nation, 
»ytending from the Atlantie on the east to the placid waters of 

Pacific on the west, and from the Canadian boundary on 
north to the Gulf on the south, are the bone and sinew of 
Republic. As the earth makes its daily revolution, the 

sin does not shine upon a greater people or a people more de- 

g of aid and assistance at this very hour. [Applause.] 

rhe need of farm relief is so well known that to discuss it is 
olutely unnecessary. The need of legislation of this kind 
has been dwelt upon by every country newspaper in the land; 
it has found its way into the editorial columns of m ny of the 
vreat daily papers; it has been discussed by speakers every- 
where: it has been the subject of lecturers and of magazine 
articles. In fact, to put it in a few words, there is not a man 
or woman anywhere who at all keeps abreast of the times who 
does not know that American agriculture is in great distress 
aud sorely in need of relief. That question is settled; why 
prolong the discussion of it? There are a few in this House, 

d some out of it, who believe that that relief should come 
rom the farmers themselves and not from the Government. 
If, however, every Member of this House were assembled upon 
lis floor and the question were put to them as to whether 
: not some bill for farm relief should be passed, I firmly be- 
lieve that 90 per cent of the Members would answer in the 
agirmative. Practically every Member acknowledges the need 

such legislation; therefore there is no need for further 
discussion upon this point. 

The only question, therefore, to discuss at this time, is which 
ole Of the measures that have been introduced and discussed 
before this bedy, should be enacted into law. The Committee 
oun Agrienlture, the last time it had the honor of coming before 
the House asking for farm relief, was very liberal, it came here 
with three bills. This time we have not been so generous, we 
have brought to you only one measure, the McNary-Haugen 
hill, and we ask you to enact it into law, or, at least to do 
your part by passing it through this body, and if you will do 
that, we have every reason to believe that it will be passed by 

e Senate and that the President will complete the job by 
signing it and enacting it into law. [fApplause.] 

lt has been said, Mr. Chairman, that twice before this bill 
















































































l been before the Congress; first in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress and again in the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
1 um reminded that a long, long time #go there was uttered a 


certain proverb and it now comes ringing down the ages with- 
e slightest loss of our faith in it, and it is here to-day; 
that is, when you have a great undertaking before you 
lf at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” And upon this 
pirticular oeeasion I am reminded of another proverb which 
this time fills the hearts of the proponents of this bill with 
and delight, and that is, “ The third time is the charm.” 
the proponents of the McNary-Haugen bill have great faith in 
it, and we firmly believe that when the final roll is called 
ifs cOnelusion our distinguished Speaker will arise and an- 
ieunce “ The bill has passed.” [Applause. ] 
McDUFFIE. I am sorry to interrupt the gentleman, 
will he yield for a question? 
Mr. RUBEY. Yes; go ahead, 
Mr. MCDUFFIE. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that this 
“it If passed and signed by the President, gees immediately 
] operation ? 
Mr. RUBEY. It will take time to put it into operation. 
Mr. McDUFFIE, I did not mean under the terms of the 
but does not the gentleman think that the constitutionality 
bill will be tested out in the courts of the country before 
ermitted to be tried out? 
‘'t. RUBEY. Any farm relief bill that passes this House 
has the determined opposition of so many of the big 
‘ts of this country will be tested out in the courts. You 
't pass a farm relief bill that will not be carried into the 
I am talking about the exchanges and all the big com- 
in the country opposed to farm legislation, 
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Mr. McDUFFIB. Does not the gentleman think that if the 
farmers are to get farm-relief legislation the Crisp bill or the 
Aswell bill would not be tested out before it was put into 
immediate operation? 

Mr. RUBEY. No; I do not think so; any bill we may pass 
will be tested out in the courts. I think we ought te pass the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, and I will tell the gentleman why before 
I get through. I will tell him why it is of greater importance 
than any other piece of legislation which seeks te bring farm 
relief. 

I face to-day, Mr. Chairman, what I believe to be a body of 
great Americans. We are not all of one accord upon the legis- 
lation we are now called upon to enact. Our views are di- 
vergent as to what should go into this bill and what should be 
left out of it, but a very large majority of us are practically 
of-one opinion, and that is that legislation shouid be enacted at 
onee for the welfare and relief of American agriculture. [Ap- 
plause.| Many measures of relief have been introduced. At 
least three of these measures have been discussed at some length 
upon the floor of this House. 

First. The McNary-Haugen bill, which is before us now, and 
which comes with the favorable report of the Committee on 
Agriculture with the recommendation that“it be considered and 
passed by this bedy. 

Second. There is the Aswell bill, which has been prepared, in- 
trodueed, und discussed by the Hon, JAMes B. ASWELL, long a 
faithful and efficient member of the Committee on Agriculture. 
Mr. ASWELL deserves much credit; he spent many months 
abroad this past summer studying agricultural! conditions. I 
have extended to him every possible courtesy; I have read and 
studied his bill, listened to him before our committee and when 
he spoke on the floor of this House. 

Third. There is the so-called Crisp bill, which was introduced 
by the Hon. CHartes R. Crisp, of Georgia. Mr. Crisp is not a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, but of another great 
committee. He did not write the bill, he so states, and he 
claims no pride in authorship. I have heard the question asked 
many times, “ Why did CuHartey Crisp introduce this bill?” I 
feel quite sure I can answer that question. Mr. Crisp is one 
of the most distinguished Members of this body, affable, agree- 
able, and really lovable, exactly the kind of a man who would 
be sought out by anyone looking for a real master to direct the 
course of a legislative bill. Some days before it actually oc- 
curred it was rumored about the House that there was to be 
introduced another agriculture bill, and that it would be intro- 
duced into the House by a prominent Member of the South—a 
Democrat—and into the Senate by a prominent western Repub- 
lican. I have given to Mr. Crisp’s bill very careful considera- 
tion. I have extended to him every courtesy; I studied his bill, 
listened attentatively to him when he came before our com- 
mittee and when he addressed the House. The shortcomings of 
this bill have already been discussed, and I shall not take the 
time other than to say that the Crisp bill is a temporary meas- 
ure intended only to meet emergencies. This he himself states. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had to choose between the two temporary 
measures, the Aswell or the Crisp bill, I am frank to say that 
I would choose the Aswell bill. It shoots straight from the 
shoulder; it would accomplish the purpose its author intends: 
but it too is a temporary measure. I am for the MeNary- 
Haugen bill; I have been for it for a long time, and really be- 
lieve, as I have already stated, that this third time will be the 
“charm.” I would support the Aswell bill in preference to the 
Crisp bill for another reason, and that is, that it is presented 
to this House by a member of the Committee on Agriculture. 

During the years I have been here frequently a man comes 
onte the floor of the House when the roll is being called on the 
passage of an important bill and asks of some Member this 
question: “ What are we voting on?” Some one will tell him 
The next question is, “ How is the committee on the bill?” He 
is told that the committee is favorable. “All right, then I will 
vote for it.” You have heard time and again this kind of a 
colloquy. In a large legislative body such as this, where hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of bills are introduced each session, it is 
impossible for each Member to make a careful study of each bill 
intreduced; he must therefore depend largely upon the judg- 
ment of the committee to which a bill has been referred. The 
committee has given this bill the most exhaustive consideration 
and study. No bill was ever before any committee in this 
House that has been given a fairer or more extended considera- 
tion than the MeNary-Haugen bill by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. By a majority vote it has reported this bill to the 
House and now asks that it be passed. 

A few days ago there came to my office and fo the office of 
every other Member of Congress a letter from the chamber of 
commerce of one of the large cities of the East, presenting reso- 
lutions which they had adopted. The writer of that letter 
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started out by saying that its “ board in the broader interest of 
the country opposed the MeNary-Haugen bill.” 

I took with a grain of salt the proposition that this chamber 
of commerce was opposing the McNary-Haugen bill in the 
broader interest of the country. I was reminded of the fact 
that just a day or two before, when the motion was made in the 
United States Senate to take up for consideration the McNary- 
Haugen bill, every Senator except two who voted against that 
motion came from the Northeast, nearly all of them from the 
New England States. I recall the further fact that every time 
we have had under consideration a farm-relief measure the 
Members of both the House and the Senate residing in the 
Northeastern States, which is the protected section of this 
great country, have voted solidly against it. That section of 
the country, with its large manufacturing industries, receives 


more benefits by legislation than any other section of the 
country. Yet they are unwilling for this great Government to 


come to the relief of distressed American agriculture, 

Another argument presented—and that argument has been 
presented time and again by at least one of the daily news- 
papers here in Washington—that the passage of this measure 
would increase the prices of farm products and depress the 
conditions of the consumers of the country. Thus they admit 
that at least one of the objects aimed at by the McNary-Haugen 
bill will be accomplished, but at the same time they exaggerate 
the burdens that will come as a result of it to the consumers, 

This same letter which came from the chamber of commerce 
of this large city decries any method whereby legislation be 
devised to handle the surplus of the country, and yet it is a 
well-known fact that in the campaign of 1924 there was 
oue question upon which all political parties agreed and that 
was the question of handling the surplus farm products. They 
agreed that legislation should be passed which would prevent 
the surplus from beating down domestic prices and thus bring 
distress to the farmers of the country. 

There is no question in my mind but that by taking the sur- 
plus off the market, holding and reselling it as needed, it can 
be effectively handled. We ship abroad at least 60 per cent of 
the cotton raised in America. That cotton, if we have an over- 
production, should be taken off the market, stored, and resold 
as needed. We can say to the people of Europe who must have 
our cotton, “ Give us a fair and reasonable price for it, and you 
can have it; otherwise not.” 

if the McNary-Haugen bill becomes a law and goes into effect, 
whut will it do for agricuiture? This is a question which was 
asked me a few days ago by a prominent Member of this House, 
one who has always opposed the enactment of this legislation. 
He further stated that in the whole experience we had had in 
the discussion of this legislation no one of its advocates had 
ever come upon the floor and attempted to say what the legis- 
lation would do. The gentleman is incorrect in his statement, 
for this particular phase of the legislation has been discussed 
time and again. It is my purpose now, briefly, for my time is 
limited. to answer this gentleman's question. 

From the very beginning of time agriculture is the only in- 
dustry on earth whose workers have not had a single thing to 
say about the prices which they should receive for the products 
whichethey produce. The farmer toils from one year’s end to 
the other. When the crop season comes he goes out into the 
field in the early morning, toils on throngh the heat and burden 
of the day until late at night. He undergoes all kinds of hard- 
ships. He contends with all sorts of weather; he meets the 
storms, the rain, the wind, He fights against floods that come 
and many times has to wait for the long, drawn-out drought to 
be broken. When, at last, the end of the season comes, if for- 
tune has favored him, he carries his hard-earned products to 
market and humbly asks the buyer, “ How much will you give 
me for them?” 

It frequently becomes necessary for him to ship his cattle 
and his hogs many miles to market and there somebody else 
tells him what he can get for them, and it frequently happens 
that there is no competition in the bidding, in fact, it more 
often happens that he receives only one bid, and that a very 
reluctant one, and he must take that or nothing. He is hun- 
dreds of miles from his home, he can not afford to reship, there- 
fore he takes whatever is offered to him. That is not only 
true of cattle and hogs but is true of everything raised on 
the farm. 

If this bill passes, as I am confident that it will, all this 
will be changed. A Federal farm board created in this bill 
will become the farmer’s agency through which he will be 
represented in having the prices determined for his products. 
This Federal farm board, composed of 12 members, one from 
each Federal land district in the United States, together with 
the Federal council cooperating with it, will determine the 
prices for each one of the staple products provided in this 
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bill, and when this bill is passed, and this Federal farm board 
is appointed and gets thoroughly organized, it will become the 
most powerful and the only agency the farmers of the country 
have ever had in obtaining for them fair, equitable, and jug 
prices for their products. This is the vital point in this legis. 
lation and the fact that we have provided this agency in this 
bill is the reason that the opposition to it is so determined, 
We hear Members upon the floor of this House say “ This jx 
a price-fixing bill, and therefore I will not vote for it.” Who 
fixes the prices for the farmer to-day? He does not do iy 
himself, therefore who does it? The gamblers upon the ex. 
changes, the manipulators, the grain dealers, the packers, and 
hundreds of others who manipulate the business in the great 
central markets of the country. All of these people, and many 
others are opposing bitterly the passage of this measure )e- 
cause they know that the passage of the McNary-Haugen )ijl| 
will sound the death-knell of their nefarious business. { Ap- 
plause. | 

The Federal farm board, through its agencies, will go into 
the markets, buy agricultural products and purchase them at 
a price that will yield to the producer a reasonable profit, plus 
the cost of production. 

There is no doubt that when this law goes into effect there 
will be advances in the principal markets of the country of 
the prices of the agricultural products named in this measure. 
Only a few days ago, when it was given out through the press 
that the McNary-Haugen bill would probably pass, cotton, 
wheat, and other products immediately advanced in price. 

It will take time to put this law into effect. The matter of 
selecting the farm board, through the very efficient manner in 
which it will be selected under this act, may take months. 
Better to proceed with care and caution and get the very best 
men that can be secured than to make haste and get less effi- 
cient men. The success or the failureyof this act will depend 
more upon the kind of men who will be selected for the Fed- 
eral farm board than upon anything else; but I say now, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that when this board is 
selected and established and secures the cooperation of its 
agencies throughout the country, it will become in the course 
of a very few years the greatest and most potential organiza- 
tion that the farmers of America have ever had. Under the 
operation of this board the farmers of America will have, for 
the first time in all history, an able, efficient body of men who 
will represent them fairly and squarely, and I may say justly, 
in the determining of the‘ prices which the producers shall 
receive for their products. I say justly and fairly to all, 
because I do not believe that any board selected, in its desire 
to aid agriculture, will go to the extreme and bring undue 
hardships on the great consuming public. The fundamentil 
object of this bill is to bring farm relief to distressed agricul- 
ture and to give to the farmer a just and fair price for his 
products, and there can be no doubt but what this bill will 
do that. The friends of the measure think that it will, the 
opponents of the measure admit that it will, because in the 
editorials found in the large city newspapers, the home of the 
consumers, they object to this bill because they believe that ii 
will make prices too high and be burdensome upon the consumer. 

In the putting of thig measure into operation the board 
should proceed, as I have already said, with care and caution 
and the board which we hereby create, I am satisfied, will «do 
that. They have in a manner supervision of the whole market- 
ing system. 

One of the troubles we have to-day is the fact that from (he 
hour the product leaves the farm its price is inereased and 
increased through every hand it passes until when finally it 
reaches the consumer it has been enhanced many times. Those 
things will be studied out by this board, and everything done 
that it is possible to do to bring about, as this bill provides. 
orderly marketing. 

The passage of this bill and the putting of it into ful! and 
complete operation will bring relief to every farmer in America. 
We must not stop there in our comment; it will help every 
industry in the land. When the farmer is helped, when lh 
gets a fair price for his product, when he is enabled to pay 
off his debts and obligations, when he, indeed, becomes fair!) 
prosperous every merchant in his town will feel the favorable 
result of that. That merchant, as a result, will meet his obli- 
gations to the wholesale merchant and be placed in a positio! 
where he can handle increased stocks of goods. The whole 
business world will fecl the stimulus of the increased purclha* 
ing power of the farmer. The farmer will be able to pay b> 
obligations at the bank; bank failures in agricultural commun! 
ties will become a thing of the past. The great railroads 0! 
the country, steaming from east to west and from north t 
south, will carry more freight, more passengers, and their Dust 
ness will be greatly enhanced. 
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Agriculture is the basic industry of America. Make its foun- 
dations solid and sure, give to it the means by which it can 
become successful, and you will help every industry on the 
continent. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wirr11amM B. Hv}. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. Mr. Chairman, having been born 
and raised on a farm until 20 years of age, I have a recollec- 
tion of what the farm was 85 years ago. 

In that period there was always a surplus of grain on the 
farm. This surplus was carried by the farmer. 

In those days after the harvest the haymow was filled with 
hay, the granaries were filled with corn and other cereals, and 
the straw stack remained on the outside. 

The farmer went to town on Saturday, made his purchases 
for the necessities of life. 

Then he gradually sold from the granary and haymow 
enough to pay his bills. 

But invariably at the end of the year there was left a surplus. 

This surplus was in the clear and he carried it over until the 
next year, or to such time as the prices would show a reasonable | 
profit. 
' In this way the farmer carried the surplus. This was the 
time of the reaper, the mower, and the self-binder. But since 
then the farming business has changed. To-day the farmer 
carries on his farming with improved utensils at a high auto- 
mobile speed, raises better crops, increases production, plants 
more land, and the result is a larger supply of products. 

But when the harvest time comes his indebtedness is so large 
that he finds it mecessary to sell the entire crop in order to raise 
the money to pay the bills. What is the result? Market de- 
clines, he sells at low prices and plants at high prices, and the | 
result, his profits are nil, and the farming occupation to-day is 
pot a profitable proposition. 

Gentlemen, if this Congress does nothing more than to relieve 
the mind of the farmer by passing legislation, it will have 
accomplished a great deal for the future welfare of the agricul- 
tural industry of this country. [Applause.] 

It is the same old proposition: If you are going down the | 
street and are met by 10 successive friends and each of them 
tells you that you are sick, in most cases you will become sick 
and send for a doctor. 

The farmer to-day believes he is sick or broke; he believes 
he needs legislation at Washington, and everybody he meets 
tells him that he needs legislation at Washington. 

If you disappoint him at this term of Congress you are going 
to set him back several notches in his future welfare. 

I have sat here for these few days and listened to argu- 
ments on both sides of this question. I have tried to study | 
this bill so as to have some definite idea of what it seeks to | 
accomplish, I am not entirely convinced that it will do all | 
that we hope it will accomplish, but I am sure of one thing, | 
it is the best plan that has been offered, and if it is enacted 
into law the farmer will know that the Congress of the United | 
States earnestly wants to do something for him. [Applause.] 

The farmer thinks that you have done something for prac- | 
tically every other kind of business in this country; he be- | 
lieves that he has been sinned against and that no one has 
been his protector; he believes that-the Congress of the United 
States has not been diligent in supporting some measure for 
his benefit. 

Now, let us pass the Haugen bill; let us at least show him | 
that the Members of Congress, east, west, north, and south, are 
determined to make a start toward helping him in his future 
progress. Let us take it for granted that the Haugen bil! will 
not be a success; that it will work just the opposite to what has 
been proposed upon this floor and to what it was intended; that 
it will destroy the success of the farmer instead of assisting him. 
Let that be as it may, Congress can repeal the bill, but in the 
meantime we will have done one thing, we have done what the | 
farm organizations of this country have asked us to do, we have 
made some effort to help the farmer. As far as I am concerned, 
I am going to support the Haugen bill. I am going to try to get 

i 





every man that I can to vote with me for the Haugen bill, and I 
want to say to this Congress that as far as I know, there wil! be 
ho Member from the State of Lllinois outside of the city of Chi- 
cago but what wili vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CLague]. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
there may not be much that I can say that will enlighten the 
Members of the House regarding farm legislation. The great | 
majority of the thinking people now realize that the agricul- | 
tural conditions are not satisfactory. For four years I served 
as a member of the Committee on Agriculture, and I wish to 
say in behalf of that committee that there is not a more hard- 
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working committee in this House. For the past four years this 
committee has given much time and conscientious study to the 
question of farm relief legislation. My best consideration has 
been given to the study of the three farm relief bills which 
are now being considered. There is no doubt in my mind that 
if the Crisp bill were passed it would do some good. Mr. Crisp 
has given much study to the bill introduced by him, and I[ 
know that he would never have introduced it if he had not 
thought there was much merit in the same. My friend AswEeELt, 
with whom I served four years on the Agriculture Committee, 
has before this bedy his bill. He has given much time and 
attention and much thought to the agricultural situation, and 
there is no doubt in my mind that if the Aswell bill would pass 
it would do some good, but only one of these bills can pass 
at this session, and the question before us is, Which bill will be 
of the greatest benefit and give the most relief to present farm- 
ing conditions? After a careful study of each of these bills, it is 
my opinion that the McNary-Haugen bill, if passed, will be 
of much greater benefit to the farmers of our country than 
the passage of either of the other bills. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAGUE. I am sorry, but I can not yield at this time 
as I have only a few minutes. 

I do want to see some practical farm-relief legislation passed 
at this session of Congress. Both of the great parties, Repub- 
lican and Democrat, promised at their last conventions to help 
bring forth and place upon our statute books farm-relief legisla- 
tion, and I am just a little surprised by the action of some 


| of our Republican Members of Congress who have at all times 


fought every proposition to aid in the passage of any farm 
relief bill. You eastern Republicans have been before Con- 
gress many times asking for relief for the manufacturing in- 


| terests in the shape of tariff legislation, and we have assisted 


you in securing a tariff on most articles manufactured in this 
country. I believe in a reasonable tariff. Our tariff laws 
have been of some benefit to our farmers, but it has been of 
a much greater assistance to manufacturing industries than 
to the farmers of the country. Within the last two years 
there has been an increase of 4 cents’ a pound in the butter 
tariff, increasing it from 8 to 12 cents. This is a benefit to 
our dairy farmers. We passed yesterday the cream and milk 
bill which prohibits the shipping into the United States from 
Canada of insanitary milk and cream. This bill will be of 
assistance to all of the dairy farmers of the United States. 

As a whole, the farmers of the Central and Northwestern 
States have not prospered since 1920. At this time I wish to 
eall your attention to some charts which are before you, which 
were prepared by the Department of Agriculture for our col- 
league, Mr. JAcossTrry. I wish that you would observe the 
lines on these various charts. One of these lines represents 
the prices of nonagricultural products which the farmer has 
to buy. The other represents the prices received by the 
farmer for the basic products which he has had to sell, such 
These charts show 
that there has been a great loss to the farmers of this country 
since July, 1920. The chart relating to cattle shows that if 
the farmer had received for his cattle the ratio price that 
he has had to pay for things that he has had to buy, the 
farmers would have received over $2,300,000,000 more than 
was received. 

Look at the chart which relates to hogs. It shows you that 
if the farmers had received the same ratio price for hogs since 
July 1, 1920, that they paid for the articles which they had to 
buy, the farmers of the United States would have received 
over $2,500,000,000 more than was paid to them. The chart 
relating to corn shows that corn farmers have lost over a 
billion dollars in the price that they would have received for 


| this product, compared with the price which they have bad to 


pay. The wheat farmers have lost over $1,100,000,000. Chart 
No. 3, which I wish to call your particular attention to, shows 
the index price received by the farmers on upward of 30 basic 
agricultural products, as compared with the prices of some 300 
nonagricultural commodities. This chart shows that the 
total losses to the farmers on these basic farm products sinee 
July 1, 1920, is more than $13,000,000,000. In other words, if 
the farmers of the United States had received a ratio price for 
these basic farm products produced by them on a parity with 
the nonagricultural commodities which they had to buy, the 
farmers of the United States since July, 1920, would have re- 
eeived more than $13,000,000,000 more than they did receive. 
Any person who has given study to the farm question must 
admit there is an agricultural problem; if this disparity be- 
tween the prices of the things which the farmer has to buy 


|} and what he has to sell continues, farmers can not exist. 


A few days ago my colleague from Minneapolis [Mr. NewrTon] 
made some statements regarding farm conditions. He is one 
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of the best fellows on earth, but when he stands before us and 
says that he believes that his views represent a great mass of 
farmers of Minnesota I take issue with him. There is not a 
farmer in his district. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CLAGUE. The gentleman may have a few smail farms. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have one township. 

Mr. CLAGUE, Probably 3 acres to each farm. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Very good farms, too. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I know personally he bas a good 
manly constituents who were born on a farm. 

Mr. CLAGUE. I will admit that. 

The great grain exchange of the Northwest is located in Min- 
neapolis, and I am proud of that wonderful city. This grain 
exchange is in my colleague’s district, but until we secured 
general legislation relating to grain in Minnesota we did not 
always get the best results in selling our wheat in Minneapolis. 
There are located in his district some of the largest flour mills 
in the United States. In his talk before us the other day he 
called our attention to another matter. He gave us to under- 
stand that the indebtedness of the people of the Northwest was 
much less now than a few years ago. I only wish this were 
true. I have taken the pains in the last few days to look up this 
matter, and from such statistics as I am able to secure I find 
that the indebtedness, not only in the State of Minnesota but 
in the whole Northwest, has greatly increased since 1920. The 
mortgage indebtedness in the United States in the past 10 
years, according to the best figures that I am able to secure, 
has increased from about $4,000,000,000 to over $10,000,000,000. 
When I asked my colleague from Minnesota the other day if 
there were any farm organizations in our State opposing this 
bill, he referred to the Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
and the Land O'Lakes Creameries Association, and the impres- 
sion that I got from his statements was that these organiza- 
tions were opposed to this bill. I wish to read you a telegram 
received by Congressman ANDRESEN : 

St. Paut, MINN., February 7, 1927. 
AvuGusT ANDRESEN, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

Public press reports Congressman NEWTON as saying that Land 
O'Lakes Creameries Association is opposed to the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Land O’Lakes has never taken any action opposing this legislation and 
never will. Dairy farmers of Minnesota overwhelmingly indorse this 
legislation. Personally, I unreservedly approve McNary-Haugen bill. 

HENRY ARENS, 
Vice President Land O’Lakes Creameries (Inc.). 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman will recall that 
my statement was in answer to the gentleman's inquiry to show 
him any farm organization that had not come out in favor of the 
Haugen bill, and I mentioned the Land O'Lakes Creamery, and 
the gentleman can not show a telegram from that concern 
saying that it has come out in favor of the Haugen bill. 

Mr. CLAGUE. The Land O'Lakes Creamery Co, is composed 
of about 500 creameries scattered throughout the State which 
send their butter direct to the Land O'Lakes organization at 
Minneapolis, and the butter is reshipped from that point. I 
have a number of telegrams from local creaméries, members of 
the Land O'Lakes Association, favoring this bill I have a 
telegram from the Twin City Milk Producers Association stating 
that it has taken no action regarding the bill. 

Ll represent one of the great farming districts in the State 
of Minnesota. The farmers in my section carry on diversified 
farming. There has been much discussion of farm-relief legis- 
lation. I have not received one telegram or letter from any 
farmer in my district opposing this legislation; but on the 
contrary I have received hundreds of letters and telegrams 
from farmers, business men, and farm organizations favoring 
it. I have received letters from parties residing in Minneapolis 
opposing the bill, saying that it would hurt the farmers. I 
have not received a letter or telegram from any farmer in the 
State of Minnesota opposing farm-relief legislation, and of the 
10 Members in the House from Minnesota nine favor this bill. 
{Applause.] I have in my possession petitions signed by several 
hundred business men, companies, and corporations in Minne- 
apolis petitioning for the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
{Applause.| The passage of this bill will not do all that is 
claimed for it by some of its advocates. It is not 100 per cent 
perfect; neither will it give 100 per cent relief to the farmers 
of our country upon its passage; but in my opinion it wiil give 
considerable assistance. The bill was prepared by men who 
have given much study to the farm question. The farm leaders 
of many of our leading farm organizations of the United States 
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have given years of study to this question. They have helped 
prepare this bill, and favor its passage. It is not perfect, but 
if passed, and given a fair trial, the defects of the bill will 
soon become known, and it can then be amended and be made 
a more perfect law. Its passage will be a partial fulfillment 
of the promises made in the late Republican and Democratic 
conventions. 

No one can deny that legislation has not assisted labor, rail- 
roads, and our industries. Labor is fair toward this bill, and 
it gives me pleasure to state that labor leaders of the great 
labor organizations favor its passage. Many of these leaders 
have appeared before the Agriculture Committee and stated 
that, while the passage of farm-relief legislation might increase 
in some cases the cost of living, they were willing to bear their 
share of the increased cost, as they want the farmers of the 
United States to have a fair return for their labor and inyest- 
ments. 

A higher price to the farmer for his products does not, as a 
rule, make much difference in the price to the consumer. Agri- 
cultural statistics during the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 show 
there was nearly 100 per cent fluctuation in the price of wheat 
paid to the farmers and only 5 per cent fluctuation in the price 
of bread. During the same years there was about 100 per cent 
fluctuation in the price paid to farmers for live hogs and the 
fluctuation in the cost to the consumer not over 30 per cent. 
Since 1923 there has been a fiuctuation in the price of cotton 
of about 100 per cent, with little or no fluctuation in the price 
to the consumer of cotton goods. The same is true of all our 
basic farm products. 

Legislation has been passed by Congress and laws are now 
on our statute books allowing railroads a fair return on their 
investments. Tariff legislation has protected our great indus- 
tries, and through such legislation manufacturers are enabled 
to secure a reasonable return on their investment, and for us 
to sit idly by and say nothing can be done to help agriculture 
is folly. During the years 1925 and 1926 about 27 per cent of 
the people of the United States were engaged in agriculture. 
Under all rules of economics this 27 per cent of the people 
should have received about 27 per cent of the national income, 
but statistics show that they only received about 7% per cent. 
Statistics further show—and it is undeniable—that the average 
income of the farmers of the United States during each of the 
past years has been less than $700, while the average wage of 
all industrial workers, ordinary mechanics, teachers, and clerks, 
and other workers was nearly $1,500 per year. 

Many of the opponents who have spoken on this bill state 
that the farmers, when they come to understand it, will oppose 
the equalization fee. Like many others who favor this bill, 
I am interested in farming, and I know the ordinary farmer 
is intelligent, and I do not believe there is a farmer in the 
United States who would oppose paying a small equalization 
fee when he knows that it will bring him a higher price for 
his products. Many papers that are opposing this legislation 
have given the people to understand that upon the passage of 
this bill it will at once go into effect, and that the farmers will 
have to begin paying an equalization fee on the basic products 
mentioned in the bill. Such is not the case. No equalization 
fee will ever be placed upon wheat, or upon any other basic 
product, until the farmers, through their farm boards and 
organizations created by this bill, fix a fee thereon. In other 
words, when there is a surplus of wheat and the price is low 
the wheat growers will determine whether or not they wish to 
place an equalization fee upon wheat and take up the surplus 
for the purpose of increasing the price. The same is true as 
it relates to other farm products mentioned in the bill. 

We do not want legislation that enables the farmer to borrow 

more money. They owe too much now. What our farmers 

want is a higher price for their products which they produce 
and have to sell in order that they may secure money to pay 
their present debts. I am going to vote for this farm-relief 
legislation for the reason that I honestly believe it will help 
general farming conditions. The passage of this bill will be 2 
step in the right direction and I am in hopes that the Members 
of this House will assist in its early passage at this session 
of Congress that the bill may soon become a law. 
Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
| nized for one minute. 
| Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
| fact that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Cracue] could 
| not yield further, I have asked for this time. 
The statement that I made in answer to the question of the 
gentleman from Minnesota was based on a telegram that I per- 
| somaaiy received last spring from Mr. Brandt, who was then 
and still is the executive of the Land O'Lakes Creamery 
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(Ine.). This was to the effect that their organization had 
never come out in favor of the Haugen bill, the Tincher bill, 
or any other bill; and I repeat to-day that that organization 
has not come out in favor of any particular brand of farm 
relief legislation. My statement stands uncontradicted, as the 
Recorp shows. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield tive minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McSwrensy]. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, gentlewomen and gentle- 
men of the committee, I am so enthusiastic about farm relief 
that I only wish I had some influence among the Members of 
the House to have them feel as I do on this great subject. I 
can not add much to it but I would like to speak a word in 
pehalf of farm legislation. 

First of all it seems to me we must have premises to depart 
from. The most ardent opponents of the bill; going back three 
years when the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Voter] was 
conducting the opposition—acknowledged two premises; first 
of all that there was a farm condition which was very bad 
economically, and second that legislative enactment would un- 
doubtedly help the situation. 


Let us come down to the present opponents, and I speak of | 


the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer], the gentleman from 
New Jersey {[Mr. Fort], both of them able, strong opponents 
of this legislation, and both of these men have the same 
premises to depart from. First, they believe that we have the 
eritical situation confronting agriculture; and second, that 
legislative enactment will help that situation, Both of these 
gentlemen have introduced bills which further prove to you 
that they believe legislation can do something for the farmer. 

With these two premises let us discuss the bill. To my mind 
the question is whether governmental help will relieve the 
farmer from overproduction or not. I have been greatly 
interested in the Crisp bill and feel that one of his provisions 
is, in reality, a deterrent of overproduction. The equiulization 
fee in the Haugen bill to my mind is a deterrent of overproduc- 
tion. If I am misled I feel that I have done the farmer an 
injustice by voting for this measure. I really wish to do some- 
thing constructive that will be beneficial for him in the years 
to come. 

There are opponents who say that the good farmer, the effi- 
cient farmer, does not need help. I will probably agree with 
them. But may I make a comprison? I am a Democrat who 
believes that you can not suddeniy change the tariff situation 
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landed rails from the United States Steel Corporation in the 
harbor of Liverpool cheaper than they are obtained in the 
place of production. I merely say that the argument of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] to my mind would 
lose weight, because we have already given those sinews of 
commercial warfare to our enemies abroad. It seems to me, 
from a humanitarian standpoint, that we can give sufficient 
food also, and at the same time give relief to the American 
farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, in the years te come, when this bill is in 
operation, as I anticipate it will be, I hope that I shall be able 
to look back with pleasure and pride upon the fact that I had 
some small part in helping to pass it; and I hope, too, that the 
particular part of it which has been the bone of contention, 
the equalization fee, will prove to be the deterrent we wish it 
to be and will help the farmer to again enjoy the prosperity 
that he should have. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp]. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, since I received an assault upon my political body 
last Tuesday, delivered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bece], I have been receiving some reaction from Ohio, and I 
think the House will be interested to know what Ohio thinks 
on this question of the McNary-Haugen Dill. From Mount 
Sterling I received this telegram: 

The Mount Sterling Chamber of Commerce, composed of merchants 
and farmers of this community, is with you in your support of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. The Ohio Farm Bureau in its rejection of this 
bill does not reflect the sentiment of the farmers of this community. 

Here is I received from the grange 
County: 

The grange of Champaign County indorses the McNary-Haugen Dill 
and asks that you support the same with your influence and vote. 


one in Champaign 


Here is one from the grange of Warren County: 

Believing that a majority of the farmers of this Nation are in favor 
of farm relief, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the National Congress and the. 


| President to pass the McNary-Haugen bill now before the Congress. 


and, realizing this, I would not vote to remove the tariff wall | 


that surrounds the businesses of my district. If I did, I would 


be as unjust to those manufacturing pecple as a man would be | 


who would allow a canary bird that had been housed in warmth | 


to be suddenly put out in the cold. So, believing in the tariff, 


I feel that you will understand me when I ask you to con- | 


sult Henry Ford; I ask you to consult the Remington type 
writer people. They will laugh if you speak of protection. 
They have built up an efficient business and go into the coun- 
tries of the world where labor is negligible and undersell ihe 
producers of these countries. It is not for these highly effi- 
cient men that we have a tariff wall, but for the protection 
of the average business man who must compete in world mar- 
kets, If that is true, why should we as legislators not try to 
help the efficient farmer and have him succeed even more, and 
at the same time let the man of average ability, the man who 
is struggling along, doing his best on the farm, have the same 
opportunity in the great field of food products of our country 
as the business man has in his field of production. [Applause.]} 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more, 

Mr. MCSWEENEY. And so I hope that you and I ¢an real- 
that the efficient man 
want to provide for that man who has not the best land and 
who is not nearest the market to weather the storm and to 
overcome the bad conditions in which he finds himself. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote the distinguished gentle- 
nan from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. He said if we pass this 
bill and allow some of our surplus of foodstuffs to be sent 
abroad and there sold at a price less than they are sold in 
America we will be furnishing the sinews of commercial war- 
lare—food—to our competing laborers in Europe. 

As I said before, I believe in a reasonable tariff, and under a 
tariff we must allow our surpluses to be dumped abroad. We 
have allowed the laborers in the field of agriculture in Europe 
to enjoy the use of American-produced farm machinery at a 
price less than our own farmers pay for the machinery in the 
city where it is built. We have allowed the foreign laborers 
in all lines of work to enjoy the products of America at a price 
cheaper than the American consumer enjoys them. We have 


17e 


will take care of himself, but we | 


Here is one from the farm bureau in Champaign County: 

The Champaign County Farm Bureau at their annual meeting to-day, 
February 11, indorsed and recominends the adoption of the MeNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill. Success in the fight. 

Loudon, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce: 

I am glad to inform you that the chamber of commerce went 
record as favoring the McNary-Haugen bill. 
tary. 


on 
Scott D. Slaughter, Secre- 


There are a good many others, but I shall let it go at that. 
I have received two invitations to come into Mr. Buee’s dis- 
trict and discuss the McNary-Haugen bill. I believe I should 
do that, because I do not think Jim can explain it. 1 have 
listened to him on the floor, and I am satisfied that he can not 
explain it to his home foiks. But I shall go there with a good 
deal of trembling and fear, because it is the district of a great 
man. I know that from what I saw in the papers there a few 
months ago during the campaign. When I was there I saw in 
glaring headlines in the paper an advertisement to this effect: 
“Three Big Men in Congress—LoNaworta, TrLson, and Bueee.” 
My genial colleague from Ohio evidently admits that, and I 
understand that he has it on his calling cards at home. 
{ Laughter. ] 

I have but 10 minutes, and that is my share, of course, when 
everyone wants to talk about this question, and I shall take the 
time of the House on just one point. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 


Mr. TINCHER. Is the gentleman going to read the letter 


| he has from Mr. Palmer, the head of the State Farm Bureau of 


Ohio? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I have not that letter with me, but 
I should be very glad to put it into the Recorp with my answer 
to it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Very well. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohic. I told him in my answer 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman does that it will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I do not yield further. I told him in 
my answer that I told the House why that resolution was 





| passed in the chamber of commerce banquet was because the 


| addressing if. 


of Agriculture and Professor Jordan were there 
I told him that I was sorry to present that to 


the House, but I felt that it might have some effect on the 


Secretary 
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House and the vote in the House if it was not properly ex- 
plained, and I told him in my letter this morning, “I find your 
resolution has had no effect in the House and that twice as 
many Congressmen from Ohio will vote for the legislation as 
did a year ago.” 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman is telling what he told him 
in his letter. Is the gentleman going to put his letter in to 
show what he told the gentleman? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. All right. 

Mr. TINCHER. All right, if it goes in. 
shall put it in. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, as to the point that I 
wish to bring out in the argument finally, the Washington 
Post stated the real difference of opinion about this bill. That 
paper in an editorial yesterday said: 

We are opposed to the MecNary-Haugen bill because it sets up a 
bureaucracy in Washington to boost the cost of living. 


If it does not, I 


That is what the newspaper says, and that is really the 
opposition in this House. I call attention to the fact that it 
may not affect the cost of living, and I want to give some 
of my reasons for saying so. In the South you gentlemen have 
lost nearly half the value of your cotton this year, below the 
cost of production. You are selling cotton at nearly half the 
price that you were a year ago when we were debating this 
matter, and 1 wanted to find out whether that has been 
reflected in the price of cotton goods which sell in the stores 
of America. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. It has not been. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I sent my wife down to Woodward & 
Lothrop’s big store in Washington and I asked her to go from 
counter to counter in that store and find out whether there | 
had been any changes made in the price of cotton goods during 
the past six months. Now, she went to the shirt counter and 
asked the price of shirts and then she said, “ Has there been 
any change in the price of shirts,” and the clerk bristled up 
and said, “Certainly not. We sell these shirts as cheaply as | 
we can and make very little profit,” and that may be so, and 
he said there had been no change in the price of shirts. Then 
she went to the sheets and other places where cotton goods are | 
sold, and in not one case has there been a penny’'s drop in the | 
price of cotton goods in that store. That is fairly representa- 
tive of the country. I have no reason to doubt it. Now, here} 
is the point, gentlemen. I think there is not 10 cents worth of 
cotton in a dollar and a half shirt. Shall anybody dispute | 
that? And it does not make any difference whether cotton 
costs 7, 8, or 15 cents, that shirt remains at $1.50 when you 
pay for it, and, therefore, I think if this bill operating on 
cotton should raise the cotton price 5 cents you will see no 
change in the price on cotton goods. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I wonder if the gentleman is willing to} 
take from me the statement of Mr. Rabenold’s, of the baker's | 
association, figures which I have in this hearing upon the bread | 
bill. He was asked in regard to what change in the price of | 
flour was required to affect the price of bread 1 cent. W) !l the | 
gentleman kindly read it. I have it marked. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio (reading)— 

We find that, on an average, a fluctuation of $2.50 per barrel in flour 
is necessary to justify a full unilateral increase of 1 cent in the selling 
price of bread. 


That is $2.50 a barrel, 5 bushels of wheat in a barrel, 50 cents 
a bushel. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And right upon that very point in the 
same hearing did not he also say that the baking companies | 
could absorb the entire increase in the cost of wheat up to 50 
cents without being called upon to raise the price of a loaf of 
bread 1 cent? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I believe he did. Now I take up the 
matter of bread, if the gentlemen will give me their attention 
about bread. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. There are a good many in the House 
being appealed te by the bakers of the country asking them to 
vote against the measure because they are sure it will hurt 
their business. Now, what is to happen with the bakers? 
They take about two and a half cents worth of material, knead 
it into a loaf, and sell it. It retails here at 8 cents. Of course, 
if this bill goes through and raises the price of wheat it will add 
somewhat to the cost of that material, and it will make their 
material cost perhaps 3 cents instead of 2% cents, and the 
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quéstion is will that half cent be added to the 8 cents for a 
loaf of bread. I will say I have watched the price of wheat 
during the last five or six years and it has changed in price 
from 83 cents to $1.85, and during the 83-cent period the price 
of bread was 8 cents and during the $1.85 period it was 8 cents, 
and I know, too, gentlemen, of a bread-making establishment 
that made 48 per cent dividends when wheat cost $1.85. You 
can add the tariff to the price of wheat to-day and not raise the 
price of wheat beyond $1.85 per bushel, and therefore I say that 
you will not see a difference in the price of bread. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is not the honest fluctuation that the 
consumer has to fear, but it is the large bread companies of 
the United States, who take advantage of this measure to pass 
it on to the consumers. 

Mr. BRAND of Obio. I will say to the gentleman, in reply 
to that, that I have asked the bakers why they did not go 
above the 8-cent price, and their answer was that when bread 
goes above 8 cents the women of the country begin to bake, 
and they can not afford to have the women of the country go 
into the baking business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the price of gas in New York City 
as it is, the women can not afford to bake. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. The gentleman has been before our committee 
in support of his bread bill, in which he has contended that 
while the price is not changed, the size of the loaf is changed 
to meet the fluctuation in the cost of the raw material. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. All over this wide country there are 
States which have laws which require full-weight bread. Ohio 
has one and Indiana has one. They are selling bread in both 
to-day at 8 cents. I will take you to New York City and take 
you to the retail stores there, and you will find a 13-ounce loaf 
costs 8 cents; 3 ounces pinched off and taken away from the 
consumer because the chairman of the Committee on Rules of 
the House of Representatives of the United States refuses to 
have that bread bill go before his committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15474) 
to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly mar- 
keting and in the control and distribution of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities, had come to no resolution thereon. 


I thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a resolution of the State Legislature of 
Montana expressing the desire of the people of my State that 
the President take steps to negotiate a treaty with the Do- 
minion of Canada in furtherance of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

There is no single thing of such great importance to the agri- 
cultural and industrial interests of Montana in so far as our 
transportation problems are concerned as is the construction 
of this great deep waterway to the sea. It has been my privi- 
lege and pleasure to support this proposal consistently from its 
beginning, and I shall continue to press it in cooperation with 
those similarly interested constructively in this development 
as a means of bringing the utmost good to the Nation and our 
States. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution of the 
Legislature of Montana: 


UnitTep STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the following is a true and correct copy of an act 
entitled “A resolution expressing the desire of the people of the State 
of Montana to His Excellency the President of the United States of 
America that he take steps to negotiate a treaty with the Dominion 
of Canada in furtherance of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway,” 
enacted by the twentieth session of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, and approved by J. E. Erickson, governor of said 
State, on the 7th day of February, 1927. 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 
Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this Sth day 
of February, A. D. 1927. 
[SBAL.] Cc, T. Svrewart, 
Secretary of State. 
By Cuirrrorp L. WALKER, 
Deputy. 
Senate Joint Resolutidn 2, introduced by Shelver, expressing the desire 
of the people of the State of Montana to his excellency the President 
of the United States of America that he take steps to negotiate 
a treaty wtih the Dominion of Canada in furtherance of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
Whereas a joint board of engineers representing the United States 
and Canada have officially and unanimously declared ship-channel con- 


nection between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic by way of the 
St. Lawrence to be practical; and 
Whereas the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States, ap- 


pointed to determine the need of such a waterway, has unanimously 
declared, in its report to the President, made December 27, 1926, that— 

“The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea 
is imperative both for the relief and for the future development of a 
vast area in the interior of the continent” and that— 

“It has been estimated that the values of a single year to the farm- 
ers alone would equal the capital cost of the waterway” and that— 

“The economic im portance of the improvement would be far greater 
than the savings made upon the actual tonnage transported, important 
though that would be,” and 

Whereas the growth of the State of Montana, the development of 
her agricultural and mineral resources, her present prosperity, and 
her future welfare, all demand permanent relief from the existing high 
transportation costs to and from the tiarkets of the world, and require 
that freedom to enter into world commerce now denied to her by 
reason of distance from the Atlantic Ocean—a situation resulting in 
a combined rail-and-ocean transportation cost, prohibitive to many 
of her potential industries, and oppressive to those industries which 
now exist, and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence waterway would give to the State of 
Montana a sea base 1,400 miles nearer to her eastern border than 
it present, and by such removal would permanently lower her rail- 
and-ocean costs of transportation to and from world markets; would 


increase the demand for her agricultural products; would stimulate | 


the development of her mineral wealth; would invite new enterprise, 
and, generally, would assure to her citizens an enlarged and abiding 
prosperity : Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Montana (The House of 
Representatives concurring), That we do most earnestly urge upon 
the President of the United States of America, the imperative national 
need of such waterway, and that we do further express to him the 
desire of the people of the State of Montana that immediate steps be 
taken for the negotiation of a treaty with the Dominion of Canada 
in furtherance of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 
W. S. McCormack, President of the Senate. 
G. T. Davis, Speaker of the House. 
Approved, February 7, 1927. 
J. E. Ertoxson, Governor. 
Filed, February 7, 1927, at 2.21 o’clock p. m. 
C. T. Stewart, Secretary of State. 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pre- 
fer a unanimous-consent request, to which I ask the attention 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavuGen]. 

Mr. Speaker, during the discussions of the rule for the con- 
sideration of the bill which is now the order of business there 
were certain gentlemen in the House who were opposed to 
three of the measures that have been discussed, and some addi- 
tional time was then granted, an hour, I believe. Now, all the 
time has been occupied, up to the present, by gentlemen who 
are for one or the other of these three measures. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. JacossTern], who is recognized as a 
student of economics, and a great one, is opposed, I learn, to 
all three measures. I think he should be entitled to have some 
time. I was wondering if it would be agreeable for the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucen] to permit this time to be 
extended by 45 minutes, that time to be used by the gentleman 
from New York when next we go into general debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will say to the gentleman that the time is 
equally divided, for and against. They have the same privi- 
lege as everybody else, for or against. That is in accordance 
with the rule provided by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me call the attention of 
the gentleman from Iowa to this very peculiar situation. Of 
course, the time is equally divided between those for and 
against the Haugen bill, but the time that is being controlled 
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against the bill is being controlled by gentlemen who are for 
another proposition or propositions. The gentleman from New 
York is against all three bills. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There may be one-third of the membership 
of the House who are against all of them. Personally I should 
be delighted to hear the gentleman from New York. I have 
great respect for him as an economist and as a Member of this 
House. But we are operating under a rule, and I see no reason 
for extending the privilege to one particular Member over 
others. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then I will put it in another 
way. I will ask unanimous consent that on Monday, after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposal of business on the 
Speaker's table, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Jacon- 
STEIN] may have 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposal of business on the Speaker's table, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Jacossre1n] may address the House 
for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how much time 
of the general debate remains outside of this 45 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvern] 
bas 1 hour and 2 minutes remaining, the gentleman from 
Louisiana {Mr. ASWELL] has 51 minutes, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] has 35 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. KtncHetor] 23 minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the total? 

Mr. CRISP. About three hours. 

Mr. HASTINGS. A little over three hours? 

The SPEAKER. Two hours and 51 minutes altogether. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and I shall not object-—I find, so far as my own case is con- 
cerned, that I am somewhat in the same situation as the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. JacopsTEeIN], except that I take the 
opposite view. I am in favor of the very best plan for farm 
relief that can be formulated, but I have not asked for time of 
any gentleman now in control of the time, although as a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee I would be entitled to it. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the gentler.an fsom New York I may have 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I object, because there will be 50 Mem- 
bers who will make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand that 
gentleman from Iowa objects to the request I am making? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. JacoBgsTeIN] may have 45 minutes on Monday after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposal of business on the 
Speaker’s table? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I certainly would not object 
to Mr. KetrcHAm, a member of the committee having time, but 
the gentleman from New York is not a member. If we extend 
it to one we should extend it also to every Member of the 
House who desires to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. All the Chair desires to know is, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why not extend the time one hour and 
give these gentlemen that time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then extend the time two hours and divide 
it equally. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I dare say the House wants to hear 
some more discussion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I assume the 
proponents of the bill will be seeking another rule in a day 
or two, and we will see if we can then work out the time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I believe it can be worked out, and I hope 
it will be worked out in an orderly manner. 


the 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILson}. 
There are a number of bills on the Private Calendar. Could 
the gentleman from Connecticut tell us when the House will 
consider these private bills 6ér what he has in view? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that, after the 
completion of this bill and two or three other minor bills that 
are pending, we may take up the Private Calendar in the regu- 
lar order and consider it. If I find that no time can be found 
for doing it in this way I shall then ask the House to set apart 
an evening on which the Private Calendar may be considered. 
I hesitate, however, to ask the House, after working long hours, 
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to come back at night and consider bills on the Private Cal- 
endar and shall not do so unless it becomes necessary. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. There are only three weeks remaining. 

Mr. TILSON. I realize that, but after this bill is finished 
there is no other major matter that will take a long time. We 
shall have to wait for conference reports, and while so doing 
we can fill in with the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar. I think these bills should be considered. 


THE EXPORT DEBENTURE PLAN 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing in the Appendix a substi- 
tute which I propose to offer at the proper time, namely, the 
export debenture plan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a sub- 
stitute he proposes to offer in connection with this bill, Is there 
objection? © 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following substitute which 
I propose to offer at the preper time, namely, the export de- 
benture plan: 


Mr. Jongs offers the following amendment by way of substitute: 
lage 1, line —, strike out the first paragraph and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

“That it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to place 
agricultural products and previsions upon a price equality with other 
commodities, to stabilize prices, to advance the market for agricul- 
tural commodities, and to promote the orderly marketing of such 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, and to provide for 
the disposition of the surplus of agricultural products and provisions 
so as to place producers in the United States on a more equitable basis 
of competition with producers of similar produets exported from other 
countries, 

‘“DRFINITION AND SHORT TITLE 
2. (a) When used in this act— 

“1. The term ‘ person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or cooperative association. 

“9° The term ‘ United States’ includes not only continental United 
States but also possessions, except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila, 

“3. The term ‘debenture’ means export equalization debenture as 
provided for in this act. 


“Suc. 2 


“TITLE LI, DEBENTURES 

“Srerron 1, The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
issue to any person exporting products hereinafter enumerated export 
equalization debentures in such form and denominations as he may 
deem desirable. 

“Sec, 2. Except as hereinafter provided, debentures be issued only 
upon exports of wheat, wheat food products, corn, oats, rice, tobacco, 
products of tobacco, cottonseed, cotton, cattle, swine, and food products 
of eattle and swine: Provided, That such commodities were produced 
wholly in the United States and have not previously been exported 
therefrom, 

* SEc, 3. 
such forms and shail be supported by such be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Sec. 4. All debentures shall be instrumentalities of the United States 
Government receivable by the Treasury of the United States at par 
without interest from any original holder or transferee in payment of 
import duties on commodities imported into the United States, and 
shall not be otherwise receivable by the Treasury of the United States: 
Provided, That presentation of debentures in payment of import duties 
must be made at ports of entry or stations thereof net later than one 
year from the date issued. 

“ Sec. 5. Debentures shall negotiable as between any persons, 
whether individuals, firms, corporations, or cooperative associations, and 
whether domiciled in the United States or elsewhere. 

“Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be construed to place upon any 
cooperative association of producers vested by their charters with 
authority to engage in the exportation of agricultural products hereby 
made debenturable any special limitation restricting its power to receive 
and/or to apply such debentures in payment of duties on commodities 
imported by them under authority of said charters. 

“Spec. 7. In the event that the aggregate amount of debentures issued 
prior to April 1 of any fiscal year shall be equal to or in excess of 50 
per cent of the total amount of import duties paid in debentures or 
otherwise during the last preceding fiscal year, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall take such steps as he deems advisable to prevent the 
amount of debentures issued during the entire current fiscal year from 
exceeding 75 per cent of the amount of import duties levied during 
the current fiscal year: Provided, That any excess debentures issued 
beyond 75 per cent of the amount of import duties levied during any 
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fiseal year shall be charged against the amount of debentures issuable 
during the succeeding fiscal year. 

“Spe. 8. Any person owning or handling commodities upon which 
application is filed for debentures shall be liable te a penalty of three 
times the amount of debentures for which application is made under this 
section for any false statement made in the application. Such penalty 
shall be collected in a civil suit brought by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the name of the United States. 


“TITLE Ill. DEBENTURABLE LIST 


“Section 1. That on and after the day following the passage of this 
act, except as otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall be 
issued upon all articles when exported from the United States into any 
foreign country the debenturable rates which are prescribed by the 
debenturable list of this title. 


“ SCHEDULE 1. AGRICULTURAL PropuCTS AND PROVISIONS 


“(a) Cattle, weighing less than 1,050 pounds each, 14% cents per 
pound ; weighing 1,050 pounds each or more, 2 cents per pound; fresh 
beef and veal, 3 cents per pound; tallow, one-half of 1 cent per pound; 
oleo oil and oleo stearin, 1 cent per pound. 

“(b) Swine, one-half of 1 cent per pound; fresh pork, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound; bacon, hams, and shoulders, and other pork, pre- 
pared or preserved, 2 cents per pound; lard, 1 cent per pound; lard 
compounds and lard substitutes, 4 cents per pound. 

“(c) Corn or maize, including cracked corn, 15 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds; corn grits, meal, and flour, and similar products, 30 cents per 
100 pounds. 

“(d) Oats, hulled or unhulled, 15 cents per bushel of 32 pounds; 
unhulled ground oats, 45 cents per 100 pounds; oatmeal, rolled oats, 
oat grits, and similar oat products, 80 cents per 100 pounds, 

“(e) Paddy or rough rice, 1 cent per pound; brown rice (bulls re- 
moved), 1% cents per pound; milled rice (bran removed), 2 cents per 
pound; broken rice, and rice meal, fleur, polish, and bran, one-half of 
1 cent per pound. 

“(f) Wheat, 30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; wheat flour, semo- 
lina, crushed or cracked wheat, and similar wheat products not 
specially provided for, 72 cents per hundred pounds, 

“(g) Cottonseed, one-third of 1 cent per pound. 

“(h) Cotten and cotton waste, 2 cents per pound, 


“ ScnHepuns Il, ToBaccO AND MANUFACTURES OF 


“(a) Tobacco, nranufactured or unmanufactured, 55 cents per pound; 
scrap tobacco, 35 cents per pound. 

“Sec. 2. If, under section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 or under 
any other act a change in rate of duty or classification is made in 
respect of any article which is included within the provisions of this 
act, the rate thus established shall beconre the debenturable rate for 
such article, 


“ TITLE IV, SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


“ Smerton 1. That there shall be issued upon all debenturable articles 
exported from the United States to the Philippine Islands, the Virgin 
‘slands, Guam, and/or Tutuila debentures at the same rates as apply 
upon the same articles exported to foreign countries. 

“Smc. 2. Minimum issues. No issue of debentures shall be made in 
amounts less than $100. Claims amounting to less than $100 shall 
be permitted to accumulate until the sum due reaches that amount. 

“Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations ay may be necessary to carry into effect the 
various provisions of this act, 


Il. 


“ Spcrr0on 1. (a) That any person (1) who knowingly forges, counter- 
feits, alters, or falsely makes any receipt, debenture, or other paper or 
doeument necessary to establishing claim for debenture or uses, attempts 
to use, possesses, obtains, accepts, or receives any receipt, debenture, 
or other paper or document incidental to the administration of this 
act, knowing it to be forged, counterfeited, altered, or falsely made, or 
to be used unlawfully, or to have been procured by any false claim 
or statement, or to haye been otherwise procured by fraud or unlaw- 
fully obtained ; or (2) who, except under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, er other proper officer, knowingly engraves, sells, 
brings into the United States, or has in his control or possession any 
plate in the likeness of a plate designed for the printing of any receipt, 
debenture, or other paper or decument incidental to the administration 
of this act, makes any print, photograph, or impression in’ the likeness 
of any receipt, debenture, or other paper or document incidental to 
the administration of this act, or has in his pessession a distinctive 
paper which has been adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury.for 
the printing of any receipt, debenture, or other paper or document 
incidental to the administration of this act, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000. 

“(b) All laws relating to embezzlement, conversion, improper han- 
dling, reception, use, or disposal of moneys of the United States shall 
apply to debentures while in the eustody of any officer, employee, or 
agent of the United States. 


* ParRT PENALTIES 
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“Part III. REPEALING PROVISIONS 


“SmecTrion 1. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability thereof 
to other persons or circumstances sball not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal any of the provisions of this act.” 
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M’NARY-HAUGEN FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit 
a unanimous-consent request. I think we all recognize that 
those opposed to all three of these bills ought to be given some 
time for discussion, and I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that one hour additional of general debate may be had on this 
measure, the time to be controlled one half by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. JAcossTeIn] and the other half by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Keronam]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, may I say I would not want 
the unanimous-consent request to stand with that statement, 
because I am not opposed to the bill. I am going to vote for the 
best farm relief bill that can be perfected by the Committee of 
the Whole, providing it avoids the subsidy features of the | 
McNary-Haugen bill of last May. 

Mr. TILSON. If, then, the gentleman is in favor of all of 
the bills, would not that offset the speech of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. JacospsTeEInN]? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman does not object 
to having the time, does he? 

Mr. KETCHAM.,. Mr, Speaker, I want my statement to stand 
with reference to the unanimous-consent request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, Of course, I would appreciate the time, 
and as a member of the Committee on Agriculture I really feel 
I would be entitled to it, but I wanted to make this qualification 
with respect to his request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 

mous consent that the time for general debate be extended one 
hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. JacopsTeIn] and one-half by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KercHam]. Is there objection? 
Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
not this the situation? The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. JAcoBSTEIN] being opposed to all three bills, and only one 
bill being before _the House, the McNary-Haugen bill, any 
speech that the gentleman makes against all three bills is 
against the MeNary-Haugen bill, the only bill before the 
Hlouse. Therefore if the gentleman is given this time and an 
equal amount of time is not given to somebody who is a pro- | 
ponent of that particular bill, the effect is to extend by 30 
minutes the debate against the McNary-Haugen bill without 
an equal amount of debate for it. It seems to me it can have 
no other effect. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. I had assumed, since the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. KetcHam] said he was going to sup- 
port the best bill, 
McNary-Haugen bill. The gentleman himself says he is, and 
I propose that the gentleman shall have one-half of this time. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman is taking the position that 
if that bill is the one finally adopted in the committee, the 
gentleman will vote for it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Then that divides the time | 
equally between the opponents and the proponents of the Mce- 
Nary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
particular bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 


is 


No; the gentleman is not a proponent of chis 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Yes. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Michigan, as I 
understand, proposes to show how the McNary-Haugen bill 


can be still further perfected. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman may want to 
amend it, but still, according to the gentleman’s own statement, 
he is for the McNary-Haugen bill, which divides the time in a 
perfectly equal manner between the proponents and the op 
ponents, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understood it was not desired 
to have the bill amended in any way, shape, or form. That is 
what the wires I get indicate. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Perhaps the gentleman is right. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, if the gentleman will propose as a part of his request 
to put one-half of the additional time in charge of the gentleman 


Will the gentleman yield? 


that the gentleman was going to support the | 
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from Iowa [Mr. Haugen], the leader of the proponents of the 
bill, I shall not object. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have no objection to that if it 
will take care of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kercuam], 
but the gentleman from Michigan needs to be taken care of or 
we may have objection from him. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have not been able to get time and I am 
in favor of the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. What about me? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
think I will have to object to the request made by my oma 
| from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], because there are many Mem- 
bers of this House who would like to talk on this bill who have 
not been able to get even one minute, and I do not see why we 
should extend the time one hour and give this time to some one 
who is absolutely opposed to any legislation, when the politicians 
of this House, on both sides of the aisle, have promised to the 
farmers of this country some legislation. Let us try to legislate 
just as rapidly as possible. I object. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will withhold 
| his objection a moment, the time is to be divided between a man 
who is opposed to the bill and one who is for it. I myself 
would like to have time on the bill, but I have not been able to 
get it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The time is to be divided between one 
who is opposed to the legislation in any form and one who is in 
favor of it in any form. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I think that is about the situa- 
tion. 


Mr. MURPHY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 16863) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, do I understand this is agreeable to the ranking 


the 


| minority member of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Taytor]? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is my understanding it is 
| agreeable. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is the gentleman’s under- 
| Standing that the gentleman from Colorado agrees to this 
| course? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
| gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears 


Messrs. DICKINSON 
TayYytor of Colo- 


none, and appoints the following conferees: 
of Iowa, Summers of Washington, Murpny, 
rado, and COLLINS. 


HOUSE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bill of the following title, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R.11768. An act to regulate the importation of milk and 
cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting the 
dairy industry of the United States and protecting the public 
health. 

REPRESENTATIVE A. E. STEPHENS 


DEATH OF B. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with the deepest sorrow 
that I announce the death after a long and painful illness of 
the Hon. Amprose HB. B. SrepHEeNs, a Member of this House 
from the second district of Ohio. At a later time I trust 
arrangements will be made to commemorate the most excellent 
| and lovable qualities of the deceased and dwell upon his public 
services. At the present time I desire to offer the following 
resolutions : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon, AmBrosz E. B. Steruens, a Representative from the 
State of Ohio, 
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Resolved, That a committee of 17 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER appointed the following committee: 


Tuomas S. Burier, Pennsylvania; CHartes C. Kearns, Ohio; 
CHARLES J. THompson, Ohio; C. Eiiis Moors, Ohio; Francis F. Pat- 
TERSON, jr.. New Jersey; Roy G. Frrzapraup, Ohio; Jonn C, SPEAKS, 
Ohio; JamMes M. Macen, Pennsylvania; W. W. CHaLmers, Ohio; W. T. 
Firzceratp, Ohio; THomaAs A. JENKINS, Ohio; CARL VINSON, Georgia ; 
Hersert J. Dranp, Florida; CHarnes A. Moonny, Ohio; Ropert 
Crosser, Ohio; Jonn McSweeney, Ohio. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the other resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, 
adjourn. 


Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, February 14, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


That as a further mark of respect this House do now 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 14, 1926, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(7.30 a. m.) 
The subcommittee making a survey of the District government 
will consider tax collection and the system of condemnation 
proceedings. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

964. A communication from the President of the United | 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation affecting the 
appropriation under the War Department for the civil govern- 
ment, Panama Canal, and Canal Zone, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927 (H. Doc. No. 706); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

965. A communication from the President of the United 

States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the legislative establishment, Library of Congress, for the 
fiscal years 1927 and 1928 in the sum of $40,000 (H. Doc. No. 
707): to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
yrinted. 
966. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the legislative establishment, United States Senate, for the 
fiscal year 1928, in the sum of $6,000 (H. Doc, No. 708) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

967. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, $364.30 (H. Doc. No. 709); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 





COMMITTRES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


REPORTS OF AND 


Mr. SCOTT: Commiitee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. S. 3896. An act to amend section 11 of the merchant 


marine act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund 
authorized by that section; with amendment (Rept. No. 2053). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 379. 
A resolution declaring H. R. 5218 a public law; with amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 2054). Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 16996. A 
bill to confer United States citizenship upon certain inhabitants 
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of the Virgin Islands and to extend the naturalization laws 
thereto, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2065). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 352. 
A joint resolution to provide for the expenses of the participa- 
tion of the United States in the work of a preparatory com- 
mission to consider questions of reduction and limitation of 
armaments; with amendment (Rept. No. 2066). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GASQUE: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. 
R. 16920. A bill grant:ng permission for the laying of pipes 
for the transmission of steam. along the alley between lots 
Nos. 5 and 82 in square No. 225; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2067). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XTII, 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5622. A 
bill for the relief of Mary M. Jones; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2055). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5662. A 
bill for the relief of John J. Corcoran; without amendment 
(iest. No. 2056). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7852. A 
bill for the relief of D. George Shorten; with amendment 
=— No. 2057). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. 
bill for the relief of the Press Publishing Co., 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2058). 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 16311. A 
bill for the relief of the First National Bank, Savanna, II: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2059). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. §S, 118. An act 
for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard the steamship 
Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with the U. S. 8. 
Antigone; with amendment (Rept. No. 2060). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. S. 190. An act 
for the relief of Samuel 8. Archer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2061). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2094. An act 
for the relief of C. P. Dryden; without dmendment (Rept. No. 
2062). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 8S. 3665. An act 
for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat New York; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2063). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 
for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart; 
(Rept. No, 2064). 
House. 


= & te. A 
Marianna, Ark.; 
Referred to the Com- 


S. 4841. An act 
without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 17109) authorizing a per 
capita payment to the Mescalero Apache Indians of New Mexico 
from their tribal funds held in trust by the United States; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 17110) conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, and adjudi- 
cate and enter judgment in any claims which the Miami In- 
dians in Indiana have against the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 17111) to authorize an appro- 
priation to rehabilitate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 17112) authorizing an 
appropriation of $300,000 for the purchase of cottonseed, kafir 
seed, milo maize seed, and seed grain, to be supplied to farmers 
in the pest and flood stricken areas of the State of Oklahoma ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 17113) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost of certain public 
buildings, to authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, 
or improvement of certain public buildings, to authorize the 
purchase of sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 
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Also,.a bill (H. R. 17114) amending an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil-service expenditures of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes ”; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 17115) to regu- 
late the height and exterior design and construction of public 
and private buildings in the National Capital fronting on or 
located within 200 feet of a public building or public park; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN: Resolution (H. Res. 417) directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to make an inquiry into cottonseed 
products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, request- 
ing continued maintenance of the American Legion hospital at 
Camp Custer, Mich.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, in 
support of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. EVANS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Montana, requesting the negotiations with the Dominion of 
Canada in furtherance of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
wav: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, requesting favorable action on 8S. 4627, providing for 
the development of the Umatilla Rapids power and irrigation 
project on the Columbia River; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, urg- 
ing a repeal of the Federal estate tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of North Dakota, urging passage of the McNary-Haugen Dill 
for farm relief; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KVALE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, urging passage of disabled emergency officers’ 
retirement bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 17116) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Craigan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 17117) granting an increase of | 


pension to Alice T. Cantwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 17118) granting 
an increase of pension to Anna Sparks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17119) to correct the military record of 
Joseph W. Stroud; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17120) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 17121) granting a pension 
to Charles Henry Mosher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 17122) granting a pension to 
John P. Chain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 17123) granting an increase 
of pension to Lou D. Kyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 17124) granting a pension to 
Dwight L. Trent; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17125) granting a pension to Minnie 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 17126) for the relief of 
the legal heirs of Mildred Eberlein, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17127) granting a pen- 
sion to Nancy Jane Lemon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
slons, 

$y Mr. COLTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 357) author- 
izing the making of surveys, plans, and estimates for the irri- 
gation of certain land in the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming under 
terms of the Colorado River compact, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

$y Mr. MCDUFFIE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 358) direct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the operations 


| 
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and activities of those persons, firms, or corporations who pur- 
chase cottonseed for the purpose of crushing cottonseed and 
refining and marketing the same; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6565. By Mr. AUF DER HBIDE: Petition of Mrs. Salome 
Cerrenner, of Hoboken, N. J., and other residents of the elev- 
enth congressional district of New Jersey, urging increased pen- 
sions for the widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6566. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Caldwell, Kans., 
in behalf of legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6567. By Mr. BACON: Petition of 131 citizens in opposition 
to House bill 10311 and protesting against compulsory Sunday 
observance laws; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6568. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of New York Commandery of 
the Naval Order of the United States, regarding the mainte- 
nance of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

6569. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Mr. A. B. Ward and 
22 other residents of Lawrenceburg, Ind., against the passage 
of any of the compulsory Sunday observance bills, known as 
House bills, 10311, 10123, 7179, and 7822; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6570. Also, petition of Mr. J. W. Brookbank and 14 other 
residents of Lawrenceburg, Ind., against the passage of any 
of the compulsory Sunday observance bills, known as House 
bills 10311, 10123, 7179, and 7822; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6571. Also, petition of Dr. John B. Talmage and 45 other 
residents of Lawrenceburg, Ind., against the passage of any 
of the compulsory Sunday observance bills, known as House 
bills 10811, 10123, 7179, and 7822; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6572. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the board of aldermen of 
the city of New York, favoring passage of legislation heiping 
veterans to get loans on soldiers’ bonus certificates; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6573. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by 100 residents 
of Toledo, Ohio, urging that immediate action be taken to 
increase the pensions of all Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6574. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of the American Sons 
and Daughters of Sweden, urging repeal of the national-origin 
clause of the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

6575. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of Mrs. Barl Gil- 
more and other residents of Warren, Ohio, urging increase of 
pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6576. Also, petition of W. H. Welsh and other residents of 
Youngstown, Ohio, urging increase of pension for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6577. Also, petition of Violet Moran and other residents of 
Vernon Township, Trumbull County, Ohio, favoring increase 
of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6578. By Mr. CORNING: Petition from citizens of Water- 
vliet, N. Y¥., requesting passage of bill providing for increased 
pensions for the Civil War veterans and widows of veterans: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6579. Also, resolution from the Troy German 
tion, Troy, N. Y., requesting repeal of the Reed or “ national 
origin ” clause of the immigration act of 1924; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6580. By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Petition signed by residents 
of Portland, Oreg., asking that the Civil War pension bill 
become.a law at this session of Congress; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6581. Also, petition signed by 
asking that the Civil 


Hall Associa- 


residents of Portland, Oreg., 
War pension bill become a law at this 
session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6582. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition urging passage of Civil 
War pension bill for relief of veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6583. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Mitchell- 
ville, Lowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing pensions 
of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6554. 
and others, of Tampa, Fla. urging the passage of pension 
levisiation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans at the present session of Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6585. Also, petition signed by Roy Martinez and others, of 
Tampa, Fla., urging the House of Representatives not .to pass 
the Sunday compulsory bill (H. R, 10311) ; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6586. Also, petition signed by Mr. A. J. Elcott and others, of 
Sarasota, F'la., urging the House of Representatives not to pass 
the Sunday compulsory bill (H. R. 10311); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

6587. Also, petition signed by Mr. H. B. Mayor and others, 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., urging the House of Representatives 
not to pass the Sunday compulsory bill (H. R. 10811); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

G588. Also, petition signed by L. ©, Burnap and others, of 
Lake County, Fla., urging the passage of pension legislation 
for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
velerans at the present session of Congress; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6589. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin of the American Legion, urging immediate 
passage of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) for retirement of 
disabled emergency Army officers of the World War; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

6590. Also, petition of Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, composed of almost 100 per cent of enlisted men, 
per P. J. Trahand, chairman Illinois legislative committee, 
asking rule for ¢onsideration of House bill 4548, for the retire- 
ment of disabled emergency Army officers of the World War, 
advocated by the Legislature of Illinois in a joint memorial to 
Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

6591, Also, petition of 18 voters of Montgomery County, Ohio, 
praying for the passage of a bill to inerease the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6592, Also, petition of Disabled Veterans of the World War, 
State Department of California, urging the passage of House 
bill 4548, for the retirement of disabled emergency Army officers 
of the World War; to the Committee on Rules. 

6593. Also, petition of the Elmonte Chamber of Commerce, 
urging that the House demand a rule which will permit imme- 
diate consideration of House bill 4548, for the retirement of 
disabled emergency Army officers of the World War; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

6594. Also, petition of the Alhambra (Calif.) Chamber of 
Commerce, urging that a rule be given permitting an. immediate 
vote on House bill 4548, so that unfair discrimination against 
these few disabled veterans may be ended; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

6595. Also, petition of the Rosemead Chamber of Commerce, 
urging the granting of a rule to permit immediate vote on 
House bill 4548, granting retirement privileges to disabled 
emergency Army officers of the World War; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

6596. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, Cambridge, Mass., protesting against enactment of 
MecNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


6597. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Farm Life Publishing 
Co., indorsing House bill 13446, making certain changes in 


existing postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

6598. Also, petition of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, urging enactment of Senate bill 3170; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6599, Also, petition of the Broom and Whisk Makers Union, 
urging enactment of the Cooper bill, to afford relief from the 
competition of prison labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

6600. Also, petition of the Beaver, Meade & Englewood Rail- 
roud Co., urging enactment of the Pittman bill (S. 4390); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6601. Also, petition from Frank Dale, Guthrie, Okla., and 
from EB. BE. Blake, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging enactmert of 
House bill S708, to extend the time of payment of railroad in- 
debtedness and to reduce the interest rate on such indebtedness 
from 6 per cent to not less than 4% per cent; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6602. Also, resolution of the Missouri River Navigation Asso- 
ciation, opposing House bill 8902, commonly known as the con- 
tractors bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6603. Also, petition of the executive committee of the Depart- 
ment of Oklahoma, American Legion, asserting belief in ade 
quate military preparedness, indorsing the system of Reserve 
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the civilians military training camps in summer training camps 
and recommending appropriations to be made by Congress suffi- 
cient to bring the Army, Navy, and Air Service to proper 
strength for adequate preparedness; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

6604. Also, petition of Breathitt Post, No. 107, American 
Legion, Jackson, Ky., urging enactment of House bill 16783, 
to erect a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in Breathitt County, Ky., 
to be known as the honor county memorial hospital; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6605. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana; Petition of Durham 
Gilliland and 88 other citizens of New Albany, Ind., urging 
the Congress to immediately bring to a vote a Civil War pen- 
sion bill giving relief to needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6606. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Amsterdam, N. Y., protesting against the construction 
of the proposed St. Lawrence Canal, which would be con- 
structed almost wholly through foreign territory, and urging 
consideration of the all-American waterway; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

6607. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Rev. E. E. Willsey and 
other residents of Marshall County, Ind., urging the passage of 
a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6608. Also, petition of Mr. BE. W. Parker and other citizens 
of Warsaw, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6609. Also, petition of Mr. Joseph Scholl and other citizens 
of La Porte, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6610. Also, petition of Mr. William Blender and other citizens 
of Goshen, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6611. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition submitted by Mrs. Sarah 
E. Bean and 55 others of Tekamah, Burt County, Nebr., plead- 
ing for increased pension for relief to suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6612. Also, petition presented by Mrs. 8S. H. Wiegert and 74 
others, of Plainview, Pierce County, Nebr., in behalf of better 
legislation for veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6613. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by four residents of 
New Marshfield, Ohio, urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6614. Also, petition signed by 43 residents of Meigs County, 
Ohio, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6615. Also, petition signed by 136 residents of Jackson 
County, Ohio, petitioning the House of Representatives not to 
pass the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

6616. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of citizens of Georgetown, 
Ohio, requesting passage of Civil War pension bill carrying 
rates proposed by the National Tribune for relief of veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6617. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, American Legion, urging erection of hospital in Philadel- 
phia; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6618. Also, petition of citizens of Tarentum, Pa., urging in- 
creased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6619. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolutions by the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of Amsterdam, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the United States Government entering into any 
arrangement for the construction of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, which would be constructed almost wholly in foreign terri- 
tory, and which in the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., would confer no benefits to the Middle West 
which could not be more fully and completely realized through 
= all-American route; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

ors. 


6620. Also, resolution of Jamaica Post No. 1059, indorsing 


House bill 16283, known as the firing squad bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

6621. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Stevens County Council of 
Agriculture, urging passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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6622. Also, petition of Chippewa County Council of Agricul- 
ture, urging passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6623. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Mr. J. J. Simpson, 
Walter Richard, J. W. Lowther, W. H. Hilton, J. E. Henry, 
J. A. Perry, and many others, of Pottawatomie County, Okla., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring the Civil War 
pension bill to a, vote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6624. Also, petition signed by N. M. Son, H. F. Gann, J. W. 
Hill, Tyrresa E. Conrad, and others, all of Milburn, Okla., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring the Civil War 
pension bill to a vote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6625. Also, petition of J. M. Thompson, Maggie Thompson, 
Lila Stafford, Alice Helsm, Jim Cox, Ruth P. Cotham, and 
others, all of Kellyville, Okla., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring the Civil War pension bill to a vote; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6626. By Mr. McMILLAN: Petition of Charles C. Wilson, of 
Columbia, 8S. C., representing American Institute of Architects, 
South Carolina chapter, asking putchase by United States of 
land around Lafayette Square to preserve environments of 
the White House; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

6627. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Mr. J. T. Pinnell, 
Mrs. Viola Shoemaker, T. R. Marquardt, and 45 other citizens 
of Pineville and Seneca, Mo., protesting passage of House bill 
10311, known as the Sunday bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6628. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition signed by citizens of 
Worth County, Mo., urging the consideration of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6629. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition signed by 88 
voters of Barren County, Ky., urging immediate passage of the 
Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6620. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Arlington, Va., requesting Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6631. By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition signed by Guy 
Long and others, in behalf of the Civil War pension increase 
bill: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6632. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition 
M. J. Rawson and others, of Madison, Wis., praying the pas- 
sage of remedial legislation for yeterans and widows of vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6633. Also, petition signed by William M. Woodman and 
others, of Cazenovia, Wis.. praying the passage of remedial 
legislation for veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil 
War: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6634. Also, petition signed by Mr. Fred Turner and others, of 
Richland Center, Wis., praying the passage of remedial legis- 
lation for veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6635. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Resolution by the 
House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota, requesting 
Congress to pass Senate bill 3027 or its companion bill in the 
House, House bill 4548, or some other measure designed to 
give relief to disabled emergency officers as provided in said 
bill: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6636. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Veterans’ Association of Federal Employees, navy yard, Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., that the navy yard should be supplied with work 
enough to maintain its pre-war force of skilled artisans; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6637. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., protesting against the United States Government enter- 
ing into any arrangement for the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

6638. Also, petition of American Cotton Shippers Association, 
Memphis, Tenn., opposing the passage of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill (EH. R. 15474): to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6639. Also, petition of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen 
bill: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6640. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition from the citizens 
of Waterloo, Black Hawk County, Iowa, for the enactment of 
Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6641. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Lou Eads and 
others, of Gibsen County, Ind., that the bill increasing Civil 
War widows’ pensions be enacted into law at this session of 
Congress ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6642. By Mr. RUBY: Petition of the citizens of the sixteenth 
congressional district of Missouri, urging additional legislation 
for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


signed by 
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6643. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition by sundry citi- 
zens of Smith County, Tex., in favor of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6644. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petiticn of certain citizens of Baker, 
Oreg., in favor of further increase in pension for veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6645. By Mr. SWANK: Petition of the executive committee 
of the Department of Oklahoma, American Legion, indorsing 
adequate military preparedness and the present system of Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, training in colleges and schools, 
and the citizens’ military training camps; to the Commitiee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6646. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from the citi- 
zens of Leadville, Colo., urging legislation for further relief of 
the soldiers and widows of soldiers of the Civil War: to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6647. Also, petition from the citizens of Montezuma County, 
Colo., urging legislation for further relief of soldiers and widows 
of soldiers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6645, By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 51 citizens of Leipsiec, 
Ohio, urging more liberal pension legislation for the veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans: to the Committee ou 
Invalid Pensions. 

6649. Also, petition of 110 citizens of Van Wert, Ohio, urzing 
more liberal pension legislation for the veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

6650. By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of Mrs. Ett Eads and many 
other residents in the third district of Arkansas, praying for 
more liberal pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6651. By Mr. TOLLEY: Petition of 10 citizens of Johnson 
City, N. Y., for liberalization of the Civil War pension laws; 
to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

6652. Also, petition of 47 citizens of Broome County, N. Y., 
to liberalize the Civil War pension laws; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6653. By Mr. WEFALD: Petition of Mr. R. A. Gletne and 42 
residents of Moorhead, Minn., urging passage of a Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6654. Also, petition of Mrs. Eliza C. Davis and 37 resideuts 
of Richville, Minn., urging passage of a Civil War pension bill; 
to the Comniittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6655. By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Petitions of John Maddy et 
al., of Stockton, Kans., and vicinity: S. G. Fish et al.. of Wal- 
lace County, Kans.: Esther Schwietzer et al.. of Osborne. Kans 
Mrs. Jennie Copeland et al., of Goodland, Kans.: and Joe P 
Kinderkneets et al., of Ellis, Kans., for the relief of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6656. Also, petitions of J. D. Zumwalt et ai., citizens of 
Downs, Kans.; Bernice Elkinton et al., of Prairie View. Kans. : 
Tom Chapman et al., of Ellis, Kans.; Mrs. Anna Williams et 
al., of Downs, Kans.; Mr. A. Beardsley et al.. of Oberlin, Kans. : 
Mr. E. I. Randail et al., of Oberlin, Kans.: Mrs Rebecea Pierce 
et al., of Hill City, Kans.; D. Pershing et al.. of Ogallah, Kans. : 
Anna Myers et al., of Beloit, Kans.; and J. A. Poppen et al., 
of Ionia, Kans., for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6657. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of A. D. Reader, Mrs. 
M. Barrett, and J. A. Kelly and sundry other persons of Per- 
kins County, S. Dak., asking for an increase of pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans without reference to 
time of marriage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6658. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Hancock 
Md., urging immediate action and support of Civil War pension 
bill granting relief to needy veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Invalid 
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Monpay, February 14, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. 
prayer : 


Muir, D. D., offered the following 

Our heavenly Father, we rejoice in the privilege of calling 
Thee Father. We would understand Thy ways better and be 
guided by Thy principles in all the pathway of duty. Be very 
near unto us this day. Clear our vision in every prospect of 
responsibility, and so guide us that when the day is done we 
may be able to ask Thine acceptance. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen, 
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ceedings of Saturday last when, on request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R..16282) granting the consent of Congress to the Ne- 
braska-lowa Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16863) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; re- 
quested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Dicktnson of Iowa, 
Mr. SumMeERs of Washington, Mr. Murrny, Mr. Taytor of Colo- 
rado, and Mr. CoLLiIns were appointed managers on the part of 
the House. 

The message further communicated to the Senate intelligence 
of the death of Hon. AmMBrosE BH. B. STerHens, late a Represent- 
ative from the State of Ohio, and transmitted the resolutions of 
the House thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the im- 
portation of milk and cream into the United States for the pur- 
pose of promoting the dairy industry of the United States and 
protecting the public health. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. SMOOT presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Utah, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


State or Uran, 
EXxecuTivk DEPARTMENT, 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S UFFICE. 
I, H. E. Crockett, secretary of state of the State of Utah, do hereby 
certify that the attached is a full, true, and correct copy of House Con- 
current Resolution No. 3, by Mr. Dewey, entitled “A concurrent resolu- 
tion memorializing Congress to pass at this session Senate bill No. 
5454,” as appears on file In my office. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the State of Utah this 10th day of February, 1927. 


[SEAL.] H, E. Crocker, 
Secretary of State. 
liouse Concurrent Resolution 3, by Mr. Dewey, memorializing Congress 
‘i to pass at this session Senate bill No. 5454 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Utah (the governor 
concurring therein) 

Whereas a scientific investigation by the Department of Agriculture 
and the State Game Commission of Utah, and others, has proven con- 
clusively that the Bear River marshes furnish breeding and feeding 
grounds for migratory wild fowl, which is essential to the preservation 
of these birds in at least 11 Western States; and 

Whereas there is a mortality of these birds each year on these 
marshes in numbers of from 200,000 up to approximately 2,000,000 
birds, due to causes which experiments have demonstrated can be elim- 
inated by the construction of dikes for impounding fresh water to 
prevent the birds from concentrating on small areas, thus polluting 
the water and breeding disease, and also to prevent them from being 
compelled to live in waters strongly charged with alkali and salt; and 

Whereas the condition is now such as to cause great alarm for the 
future of these birds, all varieties of which are highly beneficial and 
many varieties valuable for food: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby recommend the passage of Senate bill No. 
5454 at this session of Congress, in order that the proposed reclamation 
work be undertaken at once, thus saving the tremendous loss of birds 
which is certain to occur each succeeding season. 

The foregoing House Concurrent Resolution No. 3 was publicly read by 
tile and immediately thereafter signed by the president of the senate, 
in the presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact of such 
signing duly entered upon the journal this 9th day of February, 1927. 

J. W. Perers, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Aitest: 

H. L. CUMMINGs, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

The foregoing House Concurrent Resolution No. 3 was publicly read 

by title and immediately thereafter signed by the speaker of the house, 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- | in the presence of the house over which he presides, and the fact of such 


signing duly entered upon the journal this 9th day of February, 1927. 
S. M. JORGENSEN, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
kK. L. Cropper, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Received from the house of representatives this 9th day of Febru- 
ary, 1927. 
Approved February 10, 1927, 
Gro. H. Dern, Governor. 
Received from the governor and filed in the office of the secretary of 
state this 10th day of February, 1927. 
If. BE. Crockert, 
Seoretary of Stute. 


Mr. DENEEN presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois, which was ordered to lie on 
the table: 

° STaTe oF ILLINOTS, 
Orrice OF THE SECRETARY OF Strats. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I, Louis L. Emmerson, secretary of state of the State of Illinois, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true photo- 
static copy of House Joint Resolution No. 8, the original of which is now 
on file and a matter of record in this office, 

In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed 
the great seal of the State of Illinois. Done at the city of Springfield 
this 12th day of February, A. D. 1927. 

[ SEAL, ] Lovis L. EMMERSON, 

Secretary of State. 


House Joint Resolution 8 


Whereas it has come to our attention that the disabled emergency 
officers of the Army during the World War have not been accorded the 
privileges of retirement like disabled officers of the Regular Army and 
disabled emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; and 

Whereas all officers disabled in the line of duty in the service of the 
United States are allowed to be retired on 75° per cent of the pay 
given their rank at the time of disability, except the emergency Army 
officers disabled in the line of duty during the World War; and 

Whereas there are approximately 1,200 of these disabled emergency 
Army Officers now suffering from disabilities received on the field of 
battle whose honorable retirement has not been granted by Congress; 
and 

Whereas it is simple justice to the officers who served during the 
emergency of the World War as emergency officers of the United 
States Army and who were disabled while in the line of duty to 
receive the same benefits accorded disabled officers of the Regular Army 
and emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps: Therefore be it 

Resolwed by the House of Representatives of the Fifty-Afth General 
Assembly of the State of IWinois (the Senate concurring herein), That 
Congress be urged to enact legislation for the purpose of speedily cor- 
recting this injustice to disabled emergency Army officers; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
Ifouse of Representatives, the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate and the chairman of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation in the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of Congress. 

Adopted by the house January 26, 1927. 

Ropert ScHovy, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
B. H. McCaim, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate February 2, 1927. 
I’rep E. STUTING, 
President of the Senate. 
JAMEs H. Rappocg, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. DENEEN also presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Chicago and other cities and towns, all in 
the State of Illinois, praying for the prempt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and for 
the removal of the limitation of the date of marriage of Civil 
War widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs resolutions adopted by the Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense, held in Washington, D. C., on 
February 9, 10, and 11, 
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There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and Ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by the Women's Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, composed of 33 national patriotic organizations and societies, 
which met in three-day session in Memorial Continental Hall, Febru- 
ary 9, 10, and 11, upon the call of Mrs. Adalin Wright Macauley, 
national president of the American Legion Auxiliary, and Mrs. Alfred 
J. Brosseau, president general of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution 





We, the representatives of 33 nationa! and local organizations com- 
prising the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, made up 
¢ the descendants, mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters of those who 
have fought to maintain the liberties guaranteed under the Constitution of 
the United States, together with all other patriotic women interested in 


the same high purpose, noting the constant attacks being made on the 
Constitution of the United States and more particularly the attacks 
ade on national defense and all that pertains thereto, do hereby 
salve that 


Whereas in all past wars our Nation has been unprepared, which un- 
preparedness did not keep us out of war but only increased the sacri- 
fice of men and money, and believing further that adequate national 
defense and preparedness are the only and best insurance for America’s 
future peace and welfare and the protection of our sons and grandsons, 
should it be necessary for them to fight in the defense of the country; 
and 

Whereas the future of the Nation depends upon the training of the 
youth of today, which fact is realized to the full by all those pacifist, 
socialist, communist, and radical organizations seeking to overthrow the 
Government of the United States, and who, knowing it, are taking full 
advantage of that fact by endeavoring in every way to persuade boys in 
our colleges to resist miiitary training and education, to teach disre 
spect for the flag and national ideals through speeches and writings 
deriding and belittling those who show respect for the flag and the 
Nation's ideals, and are endeavoring to persuade the youth of America 
to take the so-called “ slacker’s oath"; and 

Whereas these organizations are seeking to place teachers in schools 
and colleges who will teach atheism, disrespect to the flag, and opposi- 
tion the Constitution of the United States, and at the same time 
persuade sincere but misguided preachers and church members to take 


to 


oaths or pass traitorous resolutions to support no war in which the 
Nation may be engaged; and 
Whereas the defense of the Nation under the Constitution and in 


vccordance with all that is fair and just places the responsibility of 
defense upon every citizen: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense 
assembled on this 11th day of February, 1927, That we urge upon every 
member of this conference interested in the welfare of the United States 
and the preservation of our form of government; 

Resolved, First, that the national defense act passed June 4, 1920, 
when the Nation realized the danger of unpreparedness, immediately 
following the World War, be supported in all its terms, and that a suffi 
cient Regular Army, National Guard and Reserve Corps, and citizen's 
military training camps, as from time to time determined by those in 
authority, be maintained at all times; 

Resolved, Second, that the Navy, as an essential part of the national 
defense, be maintained fully in the ratio of 5-5—3, as set forth in the 
Limitation of Arms Conference, and that Congress immediately provide 
funds to commence construction of the three authorized cruisers and to 
enact the pending measure which would authorize 10 additional cruisers ; 

Resolved, Third, that the Army and Navy Air Services, as essential 
adjuncts of national defense, be expanded to their full power, and that 
Congress be urged to pass pending legislation appropriating sufficient 
funds for carrying out the Navy's five-year aircraft building program ; 

Resolved, Fourth, that we urge the continued full support of the 
Chemical Warfare Service and deplore all attempts to destroy this 
valuable part of our national defense, the necessity of which was rec- 
ognized during the World War. 

Whereas evidence that a nation-wide campaign of radicalism is being 
conducted throughout the United States, which is well organized and 
well financed, and which has for its purpose the disarming of the 
Nation by reducing our defenses; and 

Whereas the instruction given in the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
and citizens’ military training camps is of inestimable value to our 
young men in training them for citizenship, leadership, and to uphold 
the standards of our Nation; and 

Whereas concerted attempts are being made toward the complete 
climination of these two branches of service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members here assembled pledge themselves sepa- 
rately and collectively to devote their best efforts henceforth to a never- 
ceasing fight against the pacifist, the defeatist, and radical individuals 
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and groups and to support the Constitution of the United States in | 


all its provisions and principles in order that we may hand down to | fense do request our members to urge a law in their respective States 





our children this priceless heritage which has been intrusted to us for 
posterity. 

Whereas we, as a body of patriotic women, appreciate the impor 
tamce of fostering reverence for the flag as a symbol of American 
ideals and institutions by every means in our power: Be it hereby 

Resoived, That this conference go on record as indorsing the uniform 
flag code adopted by the flag conference on June 14, 10923, and ask 
Congress to adopt a resolution to this effect. 

Whereas The Star-Spangled Banner has been declared the national 
anthem by the regulations of the Army and Navy and has occupied that 
exalted position for more than 100 years; and 

Whereas The Star-Spangled Banner, that immortal poem written 
by Francis Scott Key, music by John Stafford Smith, is instilled into 
the hearts of all Americans and is recognized and known in every 
nation in the world and inspired our men when cailed to serve their 
country : Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, a group of women here assembled, representing 
33 national patriotic organizations, do petition the Congress of these 
United States of America to declare and protect The Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem for all time. 

Wherefore by our meeting here in Memorial Continental Hall we are 
reminded afresh of the heritage handeg down to us from the founders 
and preservers of our Republic—a heritage which summons us— 

To reverence God; 

To uphold the Constitution of the United States; 

To honor the flag; 

To defend the institutions of Government ; 

To venerate our national patriots ; 

To respect traditions of nationalism ; 

To perfect our citizenship ; 

To observe law and order. 

Whereas evidence abounds that enemies are not only robbing us of 
domestic tranquillity by invading our schools, our forums, our market 
places, and even our homes and churches, but are seeking to overthrow 
the Government of the United States: Now therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the delegates and representatives of the 33 organiza- 
tions participating in the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense undertake a specific program of action; and be it further 

Resolved, That such a program of action embody Intensive indi- 
vidual research, group study classes, lectures, and public meetings in 
the determination to refute false doctrines with truth and to bring 
about a clear-cut cleavage between un-American subversive forces and 
the constituents of our patriotic societies ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this conference be studied and 
their practical suggestions applied to local, State, and national con- 
ditions as far as practicable under the leadership of our State and 
national officials; and be it 

Resolved, That each individual go from this conference charged with 
responsibility to execute to the best of her ability the tasks nearest 
at hand which will contribute the largest measure of service toward 
national defense and the perpetuation of home and Government. 

Whereas attempts are being made to delete our schoo! histories of 
the heroism of battles.and the honor rolls of our yaliant fighters; to 
substitute for our patriotic expressions radical «pacifist slogans calcu- 
lated to stress internationalism in place of nationalism; to ban recog- 
nition of our warrior patriots who have fought and died for the life 
of the Nation, and to exalt in their stead so-called “heroes of perma- 
nent service” and civilian and scientific heroes; and 

Whereas we realize the great importance that accurate history should 
be taught in our schools to-day, together with a proper appreciation 
of the achievements of our patriots; and 

Whereas we realize the vital importance that love of country and 
respect for its laws be instilled into the minds and hearts of our 
youth for the future safety and understanding of these great United 
States of America; and 

Whereas a very large number of patriotic organizations of both men 
and women Have sponsored and indorsed the seventh and eighth grade 
United States history known as “The Story of our American People,” 
which is a true and accurate history of our Nation's life: Be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that the members of this conference 
bring this history to the attention of the school boards in all communi- 
ties and urge that it be adopted as a textbook on United States history; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend that the members of this conference 
visit the schools and urge other parents to do likewise, to become ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the teachers and their methods of 
instructing the children in the part the United States has taken in 
history ; and that the great men and women who hav: carried the ban- 
ner of patriotism and loyalty to country and the high ideals upon which 
this Nation was founded and has prospered be. presented to the youth 
in their true characters; and be it further 


Resolved, That this Women’s Patriotic Conference on National De- 
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that all teachers of public and private schools shall be required to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States of America. 

Whereas a proper care of the disabled veteran, his widow and his 
orphans is of paramount importance in maintaining patriotism and that 
willingness to serve, which is essential for national defense: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to pass the bill now known as the 
Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, granting to disabled emergency Army officers of 
the World War the same right of retirement as is granted to regular 
officers; be it further 

Resolved, That each member of this conference acquaint her Senators 
and Representatives, both State and National, with the sentiments of 
this conference as embodied in its resolutions so that the lawmakers 
of our country will understand that this conference stands whole- 
heartedly and unequivocally for adequate national defense. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented a communication 
signed by the president and other officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JanvaRy 31, 1927. 
Z'o the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, Washing- 

ton, D. O.: 

On behalf of the coal-mining industry and many of the citizens of 
the States of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, we have the 
honor to direct your attention to a condition, which in our opinion, 
menaces the welfare and prosperity not only of these but also of a 
number of other States. Apart from its economic aspects this situation 
involves a question of fundamental justice and equity that can not be 
ignored. 

The coal industry of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois is 
being destroyed by the existence of unjust, unreasonable, and arbitrary 
discrimination in freight rates. These rates were imposed, we contend, 
in violation of the letter and spirit of the interstate commerce act and 
in defiance of sound, economic principles. 

It is not our purpose in this memorial to present in detail the evi- 
dence available to demonstrate that the freight rates on coal from the 
mines of these districts to the principal markets are unjust and dis- 
criminatory by every test and every standard. We desire merely to 
present certain outstanding facts which can not be disputed, 

1. The coal fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are 
located nearest to the great coal-consuming markets and shipping 
points at tidewater, the lower lake ports, and Chicago, respectively. 
Kast of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers this 
is true with reference to every important coal-consuming market. 
These coal fields are entitled therefore to the advantages of their 
superior natural location. 

Nevertheless these coal fields have been virtually driven out of their 
natural markets and thrown into a condition of extreme depression by 
an unjust and unreasonable freight-rate policy. 

2. This was accomplished originally by imposing excessive rates upon 
coals from the Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois fields, and at 
the same time maintaining exceptionally low rates to the coal fields of 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee on the ground that 
they were an infant industry that required special encouragement. 

For many years, therefore, the railroads have favored these long- 
haul coals by granting to them relatively lower rates to those markets 
than to the coal mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
in some cases absolutely lower rates for much longer hauls to the 
important markets, 

We do not know that there is any warrant in law for thus stimulat- 
ing alleged infant industries by the granting of preferential freight 
rates at the expense of other districts and other shippers. Nevertheless, 
even if we grant the original propriety of such preferential treatment, 
it is obvious that the justification for it has long ceased to exist. The 
coal ficlds of Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee are no 
Jjouger infant industries, but, according to the United States Coal Com- 
mission, have been overdeveloped by this artificial stimulation. 

’. This discrimination has been aggravated by the policy pursued 

since the war of maintaining the fixed differentials established during 
these earlier years and granting flat increases of so many cents per ton 
to the railroads. It is notorious that during this period the value of 
the dollar has been deflated until to-day it has only a fraction of its 
former purchasing power. This policy has resulted in imposing much 
hicher percentage increases on the short hauls from Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois than on the longer hauls from other districts. 
Thus the average increase in the rates from Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois since 1917 will approximate 100 per cent, which is in 
many cases more than double the rate of increase that has been awarded 
the favored coal fields of Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Tennessee, 
Even more unjustly this policy has proportionately lowered the value 
the unreasonable differentials originally existing. It is obvious that 
with a 50-cent dollar a differential of GO cents becomes worth only 30 
cents, 


of 
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We contend that this plan of freight-rate adjustment by the imposi- 
tion of flat increases of so many cents per ton and the maintenance of 
the differentials fixed before the war, when the value of the dollar was 
much greater, is unsound, unscientific, and destructive of the welfare 
of any industry to which it is applied. It inevitably overstimulates 
some districts and depresses others. 

Furthermore, it is not in accord with the policy pursued in the read- 
justment of freight rates generally where percentage increases have 
been applied. 

4. This inequitable and unscientific method of readjusting freight 
rates has driven the coal producers of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois out of their legitimate markets and brought them to a condition 
of depression and bankruptcy. 

Widespread depression exists in every section. Mines are idle, pro- 
duction is diminishing. Values have decreased by enormous amounts 
and the losses thus far sustained can not be further endured without 
precipitating bankruptcy on a colossal scale, 

On the other hand, the competing mines in Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee, as a result of these special favors, have in- 
creased their production, opened new mines, and thus added to the 4l- 
ready demoralized condition of the industry. 

5. This has not benefited the consumers of the United States. On 
the contrary, the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that industrial consumers and State commissions in the States west 
of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior have vigorously supported the 
coal producers of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois in their 
demands for rate revisions. 

6. Nor have these excessive charges for coal benefited the railroads 
serving the Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois mines. Because 
they are higher than the traffic can bear, they have enormously re- 
duced the tonnage shipped and thus caused these carriers heavy losses. 

Thus the president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, in his 
annua] report for the year ending December 31, 1924, stated: 

“Losses sustained by this company in 1924 from mines on its line 
were made up by increased tonnage of nonunion coal from connections. 

“The effect of this, however, was a longer haul and a decrease in 
earnings per ton. The average haul on coal increased 7.17 per cent, 
while the rate per ton decreased 4.3 per cent, the result being a decrease 
in earning per ton-mile of 10.75 per cent, equivalent to a decrease of 
$308,433 in gross revenues. The amount collected from the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway for trackage decreased $273,650, due to less 
coal tonnage handled by that company from Indiana and Illinois 
mines.” 

This report of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad shows that in 
the year 1924 that carrier’s revenue from coal as compared with 1923 
had decreased $582,083. 

7. As a result of these excessive discriminatory rates it is extremely 
difficult for the Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois mines to 
compete in their natural markets. 

8. The present unjust freight-rate relationship affects the public in- 
terests by promoting a waste of transportation. Coals are being hauled 
between 400 and 600 miles, while mines within 200 miles of Chicago 
and the Lake ports. the tidewater ports, and other destinations in 
this territory are shut down for lack of business. Public interest is 
affected not only by these unreasonably long hauls, but also by the 
improper use of special-purpose coals, the national supply of which is 
limited. 

9. The low freight rate to the coal fields of Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee has resulted in the uneconomic opening of new 
mines in those regions in violation of the recommendations of ile 
United States Coal Commission. 

This commission in its report te the President and the Congress 
declared ; 

“Cost of the long haul to the consumer: There is little dispute of 
the fact that the differentials in rates, early established and but 
slightly modified since, by which these remote coals are able to enter 
the large consuming markets do not reflect the differences in cost of 
transportation. It is equally evident that the long haul brings about 
a dilution of coal-car equipment and other transportation facilities. 
Since in the aggregate the consumers must pay the total cost of all 
transportation, whatever actual loss or inadequate return is incurred 
as a result of these long hauls on coal is paid for in the rates on 
other coal or other commodities.” 

The commission definitely recommended : 

“Gradually and without undue violence to established conditions, 
the rates should be readjusted to reestablish more natural relations 
between the elements of cost and service which will make for economic 
zoning. The result will be a reduction in the total cost of transporta- 
tion to the Nation.” 

The extreme distress and depression produced in the northern coal 
districts by these freight-rate discriminations has never been more 
forcefully described than in the recent report of William A. Disque, 
an examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission, denying the 


reduction in rates which had been requested by the Indigna operators. 
Examiner Disque declared: 











1927 


“Complainants fear that the situation threatens the gradual ex- 
tinction of their industry. 
half of them, are idle. Most of them that are still operating are 
joing so intermittently and at little or no profit. A number are in 
The social and business life of the mining communities 
deplorable condition. Thousands of miners and other people 
directly or indirectly depend upon the industry are out of work. 
Commercial activity in general in the affected districts is at low ebb.” 

In this report the examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
admits the facts regarding the freight-rate discriminations as charged 
and the exceptionally favorable conditions for hauling Indiana coal 
at low cost. Nevertheless, in his decision he goes outside the record, 
manifests undue prejudice, and distorts the evidence actually presented 
in order to find cause for denying any reduction. 

In the Lake Cargo case we have the exact reverse. There the 
examiner recommended a reduction in rates for the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania fields, but the commission, by a bare majority of one, 
iimitting the gross discriminations complained of, overruled the ex- 
aminer and denied relief. 

The motives underlying the maintenance of the 
abnormal freight rates were exposed by Commissioner Hastman in his 
dissenting opinion in the Lake Cargo case when he deciared : 

“The abnormal increases in the rates in question have been made 
not beeause of any proof or event claim of justifying differences in 
transportation conditions but solely in order that certain established 
differentials favoring coal-producing districts much more distant from 
any lake port might be preserved for the benefit of other districts.” 

Even more specifically Commissioner Eastman declared : 


receiverships. 
is in 


“]T entertain no doubt whatever that nothing has been shown which 


warrants the imposition of relatively higher rates upon the northern 
districts im order that the southern districts may have the benefit of 
relatively low rates; and that is what has plainly occurred. 
may be cases where a group adjustment warrants the imposition of 
here, 

We can not find in the interstate commerce act or in any other 
legislation ever passed by Congress any warrant of law for such dis- 
crimination in favor of any industrial district or any group of corpo- 
Such discrimination is abhorrent to every American tradi- 
tion and would be a gross violation of the Constitution of the United 


states, 


rutions. 


confer the power to establish and maintain such discrimination in favor 
of any geographical or industrial district of the United States, we hold 
that it is the duty of Congress to ascertain that fact and amend or 
repeal it. 

We, therefore, earnestly petition the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, through the appropriate committees, to investigate thoroughly 
the relation of freight-rate discrimination to the extreme depression of 
the coal industry of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Lllinois and the 
adequacy of existing law to afford relief. 

We further urge Congress, after due‘consideration, to take whatever 
action may be necessary to put an end to the unjust discrimination 
complained of and to protect the interests of the coal 
consumers as well as the railroads which depend upon this traffic. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joun L. Lewis, President. 
PHILIP Murray, Vice President. 
THOMAS KENNEDY, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Approved by unanimous vote of the delegates to the Thirtieth Con- 
secutive Constitutional Convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America, held in the city of Indianapolis, January 25 to February 2, 
1927, ° 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Port Angeles, Wash., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation providing for the optional retirement of classified civil- 


service employees without regard to age who have served for 30 | 
| demand should be left to determine all prices. 


years, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 
Mr. DILL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Spokane, 
Wash., remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) 


to provide for the closing of barber shops in the District of | 
Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious in char- | 
acter, Which was referred to the Committee on the District of | 


Columbia. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Dres- | 


den, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 
4521) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious in 
character, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
ot Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 


District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation re- 
ligious in character, which was referred to the Committee on 


| the District of Columbia. 


He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from sun- 
dry citizens of New York City, Brooklyn, Ozone Park, Hunting- 
ton, Richmond Hill, and Jamaica Park, all in the State of New 
York, praying for the passage of legislation for the creation of a 
commission to make a survey and study of the civil service re- 
tirement law, which were referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

He also presented numerous petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which Were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, favoring the 
taking of prompt action by Congress to protect Lafayette 
Square in the city of Washington from commercial exploitation 
and to preserve it for the purposes designated in the original 
L’Enfant plan of Washington and its interpretation by Mce- 
Millan in 1901, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 


Commerce of Amsterdam, N. Y., protesting against the United 


States Government entering into any arrangement for the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway almost wholly in for- 
eign territory and favoring the all-American route, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented resolutions adopted by the annual 
convention of the American Legion, Department of Connecticut, 
at New Haven, Conn., favoring the passage of the so-called 


| Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, providing for the retirement of disabled 


emergency Army officers, which were 
table, 
Mr. BRUCBE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Balti- 


more and sundry Baltimore & Ohio Railroad employees, all in 


ordered to lie on the 


| the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of legislation 
| regulating radio communications, which were ordered to lie on 
If there is any legislation now on the statute books which is held to | 


the table. 
FARM RELIEF 
Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the Jacksonville Journal of the 9th instant, with reference to 
the farm relief bill which passed the Senate last Friday. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
A GHOST WALKS 
The resurrected McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, dead last year, 
walks again in congressional debate this week. The bill provides an 
elaborate Federal machinery and appropriation for maintenance of 
wheat, corn, hog, cotton, rice, and tobacco prices by withdrawal of 


Opponents of the bill consider 
it class legislation, subsidizing the farmer and disregarding the prin- 
ciples cf supply and demand and competitive-price determination to 
which the present economic policy of the Government is committed. 

With these objections it is hard to agree. As has often been pointed 
the present high protective tariffs on imports into this country, 
in effect, a class legislation and a subsidy in favor of great manufac 
turing interests which make it ill the proponents of these 
tariffs to object to similar Federal favor for the farmer. The Govern- 
ment has certainly as much right and obligation to maintain prices for 
the American farmer as for the American manufacturer. Nor does the 
objection apply which sees the proposal artificially to maintain farm 
prices as a denial of the general principle that the laws of supply and 
Ordinarily, where this 
law of supply and demand actually operates, the safest course is to 
leave prices to its dictates. 3ut the law not apply in farm 
production. Supply has no relation at all to demand, but is the mere 
result of crop or weather conditions as a rule. The size of the annual 
wheat or cotton crop is determined not by the demand for these 
products but by nature. This makes agriculture the great economic 
exception to the law of supply and demand. 

The real objection to the McNary-Haugen bill is in the complexity 
and fallibility of the machinery it establish for mainte- 
nance of farm prices. Whether or not the Federal Government is scien- 
tific enough and impartial enough always to run this machinery in the 
best interests of those concerned is the more pertinent question for 
debate now. 


becomes 


does 


proposes to 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


which was referred the bill (S. 4390) to amend section 
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15a of the act to regulate commerce in respect to certain com- 
mon-carrier railroads, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1475) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10510) to prevent the de- 
struction or dumping, without good and suflicient cause there- 
for, of farm produce received in interstate commerce by com- 
mission merchants and others, and to require them truly and 
correctly to acconnt for all farm produce received by them, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1476) thereon, 

Mr. GILLETT, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3791) to purchase a painting of the 
several ships of the United States Navy in 1891 and entitled 
“ Peace,” reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No, 1477) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15602) to amend the last 
paragraph of an act entitled “An act to refer the claims of the 
Delaware Indians to the Court of Claims, with the right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1479) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R, 15906) to authorize the pur- 
chase of land for an addition to the United States Indian 
School farm near Phoenix, Ariz., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1480) thereon. 

Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9787) to correct the military record of Samuel 
Wemmer (Rept. No. 1481); and 

A bill (H. R. 10662) authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a roadway and walk leading to and around the 
Chalmette Monument, Chalmette, La. (Rept. No. 1482). 

Mr. McMASTER also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16212) to authorize per 
‘capita payments to the Indians of the Cheyenne River Reserva- 
tion, S. Dak., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (Ne, 14838) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 138508) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims of 
individual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds or against the United States, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1484) thereon. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5853) to authorize an appropria- 
tion for a road on the Zuni Indian Reservation, N. Mex,, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1485) 
thereon. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 16800) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 1478) thereon. I desire to give notice that I shall call 
the bill up for consideration at the earliest opportunity.’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

IRENE FLETCHER 

Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported back favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 339) submitted by 
Mr. Curtis on the 2d instant, which was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Irene 
Fletcher, daughter of Joseph Montgomery, late a laborer under super- 
vision of the Sergeant at Arms, employed by the Senate for 58 years, a 
sum equal to one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


ROSWELL D. MORGAN 


Mr. KEYES, from the same committee, reported back favor- 
ably without amendment the resolution (8S. Res. 340) submitted 
by Mr. Norris on the 3d instant, which was read and consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay to Roswell D. Morgan, son and sole heir of William E. 
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Morgan, late an employee of the Senate under supervision of the Ser- 
geant at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate 
he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I notice that one 
of the resolutions just reported by the Senator from New 
Hampshire provides for payment equal to compensation for 
a period of a year and the other for a period of six months. 

Mr. KEYES. The reason for that is that it has been the 
custom of the Senate to pay the equivalent of a year’s salary 
to the family of old employees of the Senate who have been 
connected with the Senate for more than 25 years. One was 
the case of an employee of more than 25 years’ service and the 
other was less than that period. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COM MERCE 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported back favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 314) submitted by 
Mr. Goopine January 5, 1927, which was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 314 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 124, agreed to April 15, 1926, 
authorizing the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce to employ a 
special assistant clerk until the end of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, hereby is further con- 
tinued in full force and effect until June 30, 1927, inclusive. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 


Mr. KEYES, from the same committee, reported back favor- 
ably without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 321) submitted 
by Mr. Capper January 7, 1927, which was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 321 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 205, continuing the employment 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia of a resident assistant 
clerk to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate until the end 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress hereby is further continued in full force 
and effect until June 30, 1927. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably without amendment the concurrent resolution (8. Con. 
Res. 27, submitted by Mr. OverMAN January 26, 1927, and I 
eall it to the attention of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution. The resolution 
was approved by the Committee on the Judiciary and was then 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, which has just reported it favorably. 
It is a resolution providing for the appointment of a joint 
committee to see what can be done with convicts in solitary 
confinement in the Federal penitentiaries and to see if we can 
not do something in the way of giving them employment. 

The concurrent resolution was read, considered by wnani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


PRISONERS 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a special joint committee of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives be created, composed of three members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Senate and three members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, to be designated by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Represent:- 
tives, respectively, that shall investigate and report to Congress, not 
later than the first Monday in December, 1927, what further employ- 
ment for Federal prisoners is desirable in the United States penitentia- 
ries, the United States Industrial Home for Women, and the United 
States Industrial Reformatory, the cost of erecting buildings and the 
equipment of such buildings with the necessary machinery for the 
manufacture and production of any articles which said joint committee 
may consider feasible and practical, the probable cost of manufacture 
of any such articles, and the prices now paid under contract for such 
articles, and such other data as may be pertinent to the general inquiry. 
Such committee may employ clerical and stenographic assistance, and 
the expenses thereof and of the committee may be paid one-half out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives upon vouchers to be approved by 
the chairman of such joint committee, but such expenses shall not 
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exceed $5,000, which sum may be appropriated therefor, and said joint 
committee shall have power to sit either within or outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to sit during the sessions of the House and 
Senate until adjournment sine die of the Sixty-ninth Congress and 
thereafter until said inquiry is completed. 


APPOINTMENT TO FEDERAL OFFICE 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment the resolution (S. Res. 338) reported by Mr. 
Norris from the Judiciary Committee on the 2d instant, and I 
ask that it may go to the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has done just what he agreed with me to do. I desired 
to ask, when the matter came before the Senate, unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution, but 
I ean not do it very well to-day because the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ernst], who submitted a minority report from 
the Judiciary Committee, is not present. I ask that the reso- 
ution may lie on the table without being referred to a com- 
mittee, to be taken up to-morrow, or, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire prefers, I would ask him to withdraw it and report 


it to-morrow when, perhaps, the Senator from Kentucky will be | 


here and then I can submit my request. 

Mr. KEYES. I am willing to do whatever the Senator from 
Nebraska suggests. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator 
the report to-morrow instead of to-day? 

Mr. KEYES. Very well. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may we have the amendment to 
the resolution stated? I think it refers to the amount of money 
to be allowed the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The Cur CLerK. The 
inserting: 


if he will not make 


The amendment will be stated. 
committee proposes to amend by 


Which shall not exceed the sum of $25,000. 


Mr. EDGE. I understand the presentation of the report is 
withheld until the Senator from Kentucky is here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not necessarily until he is here, but 
to-morrow, 
I expect to get some action by the Senate on the resolution. 

Mr. EDGE. It is withheld until to-morrow, at least? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is withheld until to-morrow. 


MARY MOORE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 1231) for the relief of Mary Moore, 
and I submit a report (No. 1474) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the import of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is a House bill for the re- 
lief of Mary Moore. Her husband, William M. Moore, enlisted 
May 25, 
Cavalry. 
charge. 
“ without honor.” 


He rendered active service to the date of his dis- 
He was discharged February 24, 1899, with a notation 
The War Department reports as follows: 


[ regret to inform you that a very careful search of all the records 
likely to afford any information on the subject has resulted in failure to 
disclose the cause for the issue of a discharge without honor in this 


case, 


The services of the soldier were satisfactory. He is now 
dead. His widow and daughter are, of course, interested in the 
character of his military service. During his ‘lifetime he indi- 
cated to them that he knew of no reason for his discharge with- 
out honor, and since the War Department knows of no reason 
and can find none, it 
rected in that respect, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
William M. Moore (now deceased), who was a private in Troop L, Third 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of said company and regiment on the 24th day of 
February, 1899: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or bounty shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


been honorably 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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until | 
I do not want it to go over indefinitely, because | 


is believed that his’ record should be cor- | 
JOHNSON] stated that he believed it would lead to no discussion 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am about to submit a re 
quest for unanimous consent, perhaps unusual; but if the Sen- 
ate will indulge me for a moment, this is the statement I 
desire to make. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire what is the 


| order of business under which we are operating? 


The 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask if the Senator will not defer his 
request until we finish the morning business, which will take, 
[ assume, but a few moments. There is a joint resolution 
which was before us at our last meeting and which I desire to 
present to the Senate this morning. It will take but a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
ask for the regular order? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
order. 


VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in 


Reports of committees are in 


USE 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, coming over from Saturday 
is the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 159) amending the act of 
May 13, 1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the 
equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” and so forth, 
which has been submitted to those interested in it upon the 
other side of the Chamber, and I think there is now no objee- 
tion to it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, is it in order this morning, or 
is the calendar under Rule VIII in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning busivess has not yet been 
closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I state to the Senator from Maryland 
that the joint resolution is one coming over from a previous 
day, upon which I think there will be no debate and to which 
I think there is no opposition. If it should oceupy any par- 
ticular time, I assure the Senator I would not care to press it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it a Senate resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is Senate Joint Resolution 159. 

Mr. SMOOT. The joint resolution was referred to a com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and was reported by that committee on Thurs- 
day last. I called it up on Saturday, and at the instance of 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] it went over until 
to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It occupies a place on the calen- 
dar as Order of Business 1471. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the joint resolution is, 
Let the clerk read it. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I may state, for the informa- 


OF WATERS OF THE RIO GRANDE 


. _ | tion of the Senator, that on the 2d day of February the Presi- 
1898, and served for nearly a year in the United States | 


dent transmitted his message to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives inclosing the report of the Secretary of State 
and the report of the Secretary of the Interior, both of whom 
asked that the life of the commission be extended in order that 
the data might be obtained to settle the boundary disputes on 
the Rio Grande: first, and in the course of the negotiations with 
Mexico the Mexican embassy suggested that the lower Cole- 
rado be included. The design of the joint resolution is merely 
to provide for the collection of the data by the commission ap- 
pointed by the President, and to the authority granted is added 
the right to collect data upon the Tia Juana River, which forms 
the boundary between San Diego County and Mexico. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I shall have to object to 
the consideration of the joint resolution at this time. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. The Senator from California [ Mr. 
or difference of opinion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Objection is made. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5698) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.: to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5699) relating to the admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 5700) for the relief of Capt. George R. Armstrong, 
United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5701) making certain regulations as to vacancies 
in warrant officer grades (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

\ bill (S. 5702) giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co. (Inc.) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (8. 5703) for the relief of Lloyd Garretson Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5704) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Leavitt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5705) to extend the times for the construction of 
bridges across the Mississippi River at Alton, Ill, and across 
the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 5706) granting a pension to Nancy Kelley (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 5707) to amend section 10 of the act entitled “An 
act making further provision for a civil government for Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5708) authorizing the use of land owned by the 
United States in the District of Columbia for highway pur- 
poses; and 

A bill (S. 5709) to amend the act approved June 7, 1924, 
relating to the regulation of the practice of dentistry in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

$y Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5710) providing an appropriation for the recondi- 
tioning of the frigate Constitution; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 5711) for the relief of William G. Beaty, deceased; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the compensation of the assistant clerk to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation from $1,940 to $2,150, intended to be 
proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CATHERINE HARDESTY 


Mr. McNARY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
348), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to Catherine 
Ilardesty, widow of Martin T. Hardesty, late a messenger in the employ 
of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


directed to pay 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO THE COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 
Mr. DILL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 349), 
which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation: 
Resolved, 
authorize 


That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, or a 
d subcommittee thereof, Is authorized to make a complete 
stigation with respect to proposed legislation relating to the build- 


rely 
aqauty 


inve 


ing of the dams, canals, reservoirs, and other necessary works for the 
Columbia Basin project in the State of Washington. For the purposes 
of this resolution such committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold 
hearings prior to the beginning of the first regular session of the Seven- 
tieth Congress, to sit and act at such times and places within the United 
States and to employ such clerical and stenographic assistants as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographie seryice to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The commit- 
tec or subcommittee is further authorized te send for persons and 
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papers, to administer oaths, and to take testimony, and the expense 
attendant upon the work of the committee or subcommittee shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


REVISION OF THE RULES 


Mr. BLEASE. I submit a resolution which I ask may be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the resolution be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 350), as follows: 


Whereas there exists much difference of opinion as to the proper con- 
struction to be placed upon the various rules of the United States 
Senate; and 

Whereas there are rules in the Senate which seemingly contradict 
others, causing much confusion in their construction ; and 

Whereas it is becoming too common a practice in the Senate to appeal 
from the decision of the Presiding Officer, thus leaving to a majority 
of the Senate the right, if they see fit, to impose their construction of 
the rules upon the minority: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate be authorized and re- 
quested and do appoint five (5) Members of the Senate, who shall be 
instructed not to change, alter, or amend any present rule of the Sen- 
ate, but to rewrite and present to the Senate a draft of the present 
rules, omitting any duplication of same or any seeming contradiction 
thereof, and that they submit such draft to the Senate during the first 
days of its next regular session for such action as the Senate deems 
advisable to take thereon; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee shall act without compensation, but 
shall have their actual expenses paid and shall be empowered to employ 
a secretary and an expert parliamentarian, should they deem it neces- 
sary, who shall be paid suah compensation as shall be fixed by the com- 
mittee; and be it further 

Resolved; That the sum of ———— is hereby appropriated for such 
purposes, which shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the United 
States Senate on vouchers which shall be signed by the chairman and 
the secretary of the committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
The resolution will go over under the rule. 


THE FARMERS’ FEDERATED 
MUSCLE SHOALS (8. DOC. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this morning I received from 
the Secretary of the Treasury a report and financial analysis of 
the proposal of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation to 
lease Muscle Shoals. I desire to have it printed in the Recorp, 
and I also ask unanimous consent to have it printed as a Senate 
document. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed as a Senate document and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FERTILIZER CORPORATION ON 
NO. 206) 


BID OF 


TREASURY DPARTMPNT, 
Washington, February 12, 1927, 
Hon. CHArLes L, McNary, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrMaN: Further reference is made to your letter 
of January 7 requesting that the department make an analysis of the 
offer of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation to lease the 
Muscle Shoals project in the same manner as has heretofore been done 
with the offers of the Air Nitrate Corporation, American Cyanamid Co., 
and the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 

There is transmitted herewith an analysis of this bid which has been 
prepared by the engineering division of the Income Tax Unit as nearly 
as possible along the same lines as the other bids. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
THE Bip OF THe FARMERS FEDERATED FERTILIZER: 
CORPORATION 


For the purpose of comparison with the analysis of the other bids 
for the properties at Muscle Shoals payments Into the fertilizer fund 
are considered on the same basis as payments that would be made by 
the other bidders directly into the Treasury of the United States. It 
is assumed that the payments into the fertilizer fund will be limited 
to the rentals provided for in section 11 of Senate bill No, 5319, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, less deductions provided for not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 61; for it is believed that the 
exemption from Federal taxes on income derived from the corporation's 
business other than the sales of power will more than offset any pay- 
ments to the fertilizer fund which the corporation would make in divid- 
ing its profits in excess of 8 per cent on its investment equally between 
the fertilizer fund and the corporation, 


ANALYSIS OF 











rr 
192% 

In the computations of gross rentals no deductions have been made 
for any primary power the corporation will use. Accordingly, these 
amounts are too high, depending upon the amount of primary power 
which will be used by the corporation and not sold. The gross rent- 
als as used appear to be in part payment (about 10 per cent) for 
primary power derived from steam plants. It would appear from the 
definition of primary power as defined by the bill that the power devel 
oped by steam plants would not be paid for. Also the gross rentals 
as shown are based upon a 100 per cent load factor. Ordinarily the 
load factor is materially less, and it would appear that a load factor 
of 80 per cent would be a much closer estimate. It is therefore be- 
lieved that the gross rentals as shown in the following tabulations are 
maximum amounts, 

It is assumed that all debenture bonds are to be amortized over a period 
of 20 years where the amounts set aside each year (which are de- 
ductible from rentals) for the amortization funds are such that the 
sum of these amounts, together with interest at 3 per cent, compounded 
annually from the time of entrance to the fund, will amount to the 
full value of the bonds, 

Section 75 provides for interest on construction debenture bonds as 
a deduction from rentals. The interest rate assumed is 6 per cent as 
representing a reasonable expectation as to the marketability of these 
bonds. 

It will be noted by reference to the tabulations submitted herewith 
that the estimated rentals during a large number of consecutive years 
are less than the deductions provided for by the bill. It may be 
assumed that these deficits will be accounted for by a reduction of the 
renewal and replacement fund or by other funds or accrued with inter- 
est at 4 per cent. 

Inasmuch as section 15 of the bili provides 
shall be exempted from all taxes of any nature whatsoever, it is 
necessary to make some computation as to the direct loss to the Gov- 
ernment of such Federal taxes as would otherwise have been paid. 
For the purpose of this computation a uniform rate of 8 per cent is 
assumed for Federal income taxes. Only the income from power 
facilities is considered in arriving at the present worths of such esti- 
mated exemptions. The net income of the corporation under conditions 
No. 1 is assumed to be $50,000,000. The net income of the corpora- 
tion under condition No. 2, without headwater storage, and conditions 
No. 2 with headwater storage are assumed to be those shown in Sen- 

Document No. 189, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, page 64, 
and page 66, column 10, respectively. If exemption 
State taxes is intended and can be granted, the amount of 
emption would probably be in excess of the exemption from 


are 


column 9, from 


such ex- 


Federal 
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taxes on the income from power sales and the corporation's other | 
business, 
rhe costs of power facilities are not stated in this analysis, since 


are available in the analysis of the other bids and reports by the 
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that there is the same assurance of the Government's realizing the 
income, or benefits, as set forth in the analysis of each of the other 
bids, or the bids here under consideration. 


DETAILS OF DETERMINATIONS 


No. 1, without headwater storage and no further construc 
tion te be done 


Present worth of net rentals (see column 8, condition No. 


Condition 





1, tabulation), which the corporation will pay to fer- 
ee ali ccn chitiiaitnesdutwidlin. osrcamttiianamesasedccedl S netiteeneneiennie $29, 305, 603 
Less present worth of exempted Federal taxes......... 1, 718, 560 
Present worth of total benefits to Government.... 27, 587, 043 


Condition No. 2, without headwater storage and additional works as 
itemized in section 55. 


Present worth of net rentals with no allowance for deficits 

(see column 10, tabulation headed “ Condition 2, without 

headwater storage ”) ~~ Sy SE -- $19, 452, 880 
Cost of additional power facilities (see foot- 


note (IV). condition 2, tabulation with- 
out headwater storage) ............... $44, 000, 000 
Cost of additional fertilizer facilities (see 


column 14, page 65, Senate Document No. 
189 ; Sixty-ninth Congress, second session ; 
the sum of the amounts in this column 
plus interest earned by these amounts at 


» per cent being equa] to $20,000,000)__ 20, 800, 000 


Total additional facilities_ _... 64, 000, 000 
Present worth at 4 per cent of above amounts invested in 


additional facilities which will be turned over to the 
Government at the end of 50 years... .-..._------ 9, 005, 632 
Total. sh <i dle a pee ‘ or 28, 458, 512 
Less present worth of exempted Federal taxes__......-. 3, 042, 868 
Present worth of total benefits to Government 25, 415. 644 
If the above is to be reduced by the present worth of the 
rental deficits (see column 11 of condition No. 2, with- 
out headwater-storage tabulation), or... _- Seahipeid 25, 431, 300 
There remains no value. 
Condition No. 2, with headwater storage and additional worke as 
itemized in section 55 and Cove Creek headwater-storage project 
Present worth of net rentals, with no allowance for defi 
cits (see column 10, condition No. 2, tabulation with 
headwater storage)___ ‘eevee 868 ey 


Cost of additional power as provided by sec- 


CRON Bi eneraten enchiladas ae __.. $44, 000, 000 
Cost of additional fertilizer facilities st 20, 000, 000 
Cost of additional power facilities, Cove 

aI fe ia iclin daliadiiaririneriieeettinenieninasdaininaitndl 20, 000, 000 

Total additional facilities... _.. 8&4, 000, 000 


Present worth at 4 per cent of above amounts invested in 





additional facilities which will be turned over to the 
Government at the end of 50 years___ ietnanel a 11, 819, 892 
Total ee add eR ae td Ee tid iid dalatibigii tee 5, 507, 514 
Less present worth of exempted Federal taxes__ * 3, 228, 050 
Present worth of total benefits to Government 32, 269, 464 
If the above is to be reduced by the present worth of the 
rental deficits (see column 11, condition No. 2, with 
headwater-storage tabulation), or_...-..---..-.- --— $2, 819, 387 


There remains no value. 


ConbDiITION No. 1. 


WITHOUT HEADWATER STORAGE 





War Department. No data are available as to the cost of construc- 
tion required under section 41. 

\ll present worths shown in the following tabulations are based on 

4 per cent compound interest, the same interest rate used in the 

ilysis of the other bids. This is not intended to express, or imply, 

Gross rental 
credited, Research 
Year ant and | fund, ¥ 
1 2 

§ . ow a cwtibisinealch cgnndibetinalbnsanubdesitde bianca deitbhitinda | $800, 000 $300, 000 | 

¢ ovstudedsdiddoaditdeudl Subiciqatth iebtcutenene ats 1, 118, 000 300, 000 

©. . ..sbdibiahicsctbudt ed osegmpbadsoccnunpmmbeeenn 1, 436, 000 | 300, 000 

©... « 5 ciel ALUM Ieee th aca i Shs scar eeta ita teniiiiaces es enseeains ied i 1, 754, 000 | 300, 000 

‘ | 300, 000 

6 | 300, 000 

7 } 300, 000 | 

§ | 300, 000 

9 | 300, 000 

10 j 300, 000 

AT We Gi oc itidahiani te atetten, danbvdiins Seundbdctntseadadectel | 126, 208, 000 12, 000, 000 


149, 164, 000 | 


15, 000, 000 


' Based on the assumption that there is now available hydropower for 8,000 hours 
yearly of 95,000 kilowatts and steam power of 60,000 kilowatts, or a total of 155,000 
kilowatts, which for 8,000 hours gives 141,552 kilowatt years. 141,552 kilowatt years 
at $22.20—— $3,155,200. 


e calculated on assumption that the Muscle Shoals project will be operated as it now exists without construction of Dam No. § and without additions to Dam No. 2 or to steam plant 





Salaries and | 


tenewal anc . - 
R al and office ex- Total 


replacement 


Present 


Net fertilizer) orth ferti- 


Emergency 







fund, sec, 60 fama. 00. 68" pe ae columns 2-5 | fund, sec. 61 lizer fund 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
eietenaeal | a 
ON $100, 000 $500, 000 | $300, 000 | $288, 461 
 Bitilde cdeagrnncaun 100, 000 | 500, 000 618, 000 | 571, 376 
| y ees 100, 000 | 500, 000 | 936, 000 | 832, 100 
SOUP Liss. on ccceons 100, 000 | 500, 000 | 1, 254, 000 1, O71, 924 
SD dbitcnscaeitil 100, 000 | 500, 000 | 1, 572, 000 1, 292, 069 
PEE Bic nchoccaite 100, 000 | 500, 000 | 2, 200 | 2, 008, 444 
100, 000 ah aa! 100, 000 | 500, 000 2, 655, 2 2 O17, 734 
100, 000 $1, 200, 000 100, 000 | 1, 790, 000 1, 365, 2 997, 540 
100, 000 | 1, 290, 000 100, 000 | 1, 790, 000 1, 365, 200 959, 172 
100, 000 1, 290, 000 | 100, 000 1, 790, 000 1, 365, 200 922, 280 
4, 000, 000 51, 600, 000 4, 000, 000 71, 600, 000 54, 608, 000 18, 254, 503 
a - - _—— — —.- — —_—-——_—- —-—_--— 
5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 80, 470, 000 68, 624, 000 29, 305, 603 


55, 470, 000 | 


5 Based on the following costs: 


on srtnio cxaninancdihtenhtncrenninctndtnaaidivalikineetgiimiaaiiaiamiiiatal $47, 000, 000 
ND PEE ondunccqsspoccascnebbadtdsooceudinechubecscuetinl .. 6,000,000 
53, 000, 000 

ee a ee 10, 000, 000 
43, 000, 000 


3 per cent of $43,000,000 = $1,290,000. 
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FEBRUARY 14 


Conpition No. 2 
WITHOUT HEADWATER STORAGE 
Assumes the completion of Dam No. ¢ with tts full power equipment of 18 generating units, the construction and full power equipment of Dam No. 8, and the enlargement of the steam 
plant to a total capacity of 120,000 kilowatts, together with other items specified in section 56 of the proposed bit 


ee 








Deductions from gross rentals credited 




















Pe | Net Net Present | Present 
: . worth of | worth of 
ee! fund, and | Renewals ti oni | ional Total pao ‘ae | amounts | amounts 
Year secs. 11, 12! salaries, and replace- | fertilizer a deben- debenture deductions, see. 61 deficits | shownin | shownin 
7 nd office ments, debenture | ture bonds,| bonds, sec. 2 to 6, , | column 8 | column 9 
erpenses, sec. 65? bonds, sec. 55 75, at 6 “| inelusive | 
secs. 59, sec. 673 | and 67* | percent } 
60, 35, 38, 
and 39 
1 2 8 “ 5 6 7 | 8 9 cooet, AD il 
3 iecinedtllad ila i Mcallen ss ciiiestitaliatiidliadaatahel ania erstestieelinaii Maat taasi 
S naocemweensinansinnmetnensiil 18739. 000 |. CIRDABD Lenvconenccccnshspopininanews etch siih aati $500,000 | $239, 000 |._.........- $220, 808 |... ......... 
Ri nad cekabionpaensihioe ea 1,940,000 | 500,000 |... .------ nae S eaciahi shined Bs Sn -onpaieanl Lstmecubimead 500,000 | 1,440,000: |_..2.0 22.) MMR OER Ss sink base 
Ja | 2,675,000 | 500, 000 |... ncnne-enele-sencnenens | $111,647 | $180, 000 791, 647 | 1,883,353 |... 2... SOE TE Leith 
RR | 5, CURSE 1.» CMD ede dhntneclsteadades i 884, O41 540, 000 1, 374, 941 | 1, 626,050‘. . 1, 308, O08 |....-...-... 
5... nacccccoosccauascagummegiall: athe) OMNI iL Rotead cae $744, 400 669, 1, 080, 000 2, 904, 283 667, 717 | SPALL. 505, 488 5338 
6 isouapapenal| Lan SD Aoisscencasde- 744, 1, 228,119 | 1, 980, 000 CEE bcd cicuamned i ae $554, 421 
7 pecan 8,776,000 | 800,000 |...........-- 744,400 | 1,414,197 | 2, 280, 000 aes | oS a snmstotnctel 883, 478 
B_. wecccecenceceeeeeeee| 4,650,000! 500,000 | $2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1,637,492 | 2, 640, 000 GUeEN To2- 202. 2ase 8. 3 ee 2, 454, 309 
RT 4, 673,000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1,637,492 | 2, 640, 000 8, 008,802 |..........--) 3,338,802 |. 222 2, 343, 754 
DD... iciatienisneiieanbscedaa ae 5,101,000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1,637,492 | 2,640,000 8, 008, 892. |-....-.-ene-| 2,007, 802 j..2.22....- 1, 964, 467 
Ml. a cbse oaceeiecad 5, 530,000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744, 400 | 1, 637,492 | 2, 640, 000 8, 008, $92 |....----000-) 2478, 802 |....-------- 1, 610, 241 
TR Sas eS. 5, 530,000} 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1, 637,492 | 2, 640, 000 SPORE lovccccscccscl TE NEE ioc- nencoass 1, 548, 308 
5B... nhdlesnhiwontienniele 5, 530,000} 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744, 400 | 1,637,492 | 2, 640, 000 8, 008,802 |. 2- 72-7 2L | 2 47, gee fool | 1,488, 758 
56... Astana davcakaniandiel 5, 530,000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744, 400 | 1,637,492 | 2, 640, 000 8, 008, 802 |............| 2,478, 992 |...........- | 1,481, 498 
£6. ...cadtigeseiisiatuhennecenl 5, 630, 000 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744, 400 | 1, 637,492 | 2, 640, 000 I Dia eceieessl) oe tinsense' | 1,376, 439 
6, 530, 000 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1, 637,492 | 2, 640, 000 CGN OU Fao. 2 -c.ccse.] "UND [once oc nce. 1, 323, 500 
5, 530, 000 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1,637,492 | 2, 640, 000 8, 008, 802 |.........5..} 2,478,802 |.....-2-..- 1, 272, 598 
5, 530, 000 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1, 637,492 | 2, 640, 000 8, 006, 802. |...-..-..--.} 2,478, 802 |......--.... 1, 223, 651 
5, 530, 000 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1,637,492 | 2, 640, 000 8, 008, 892 eottsnicedie gy, Fenech: 1, 176, 536 
5, 530, 000 500, 000 2, 487,000 | 744,400 | 1, 637, 492 | 2, 640, 000 GUN oe fis... Ff SAR ee EL: 1, 131, 334 
6, 530,000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1, 637,492 | 2, 640,000 8, 008, 802 |............| 2,478,802 |.-.........- 1, 087, 899 
5, 530, 000 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1,637,492 | 2, 640, 000 8, 008, 802.|.......-..--| 2,478, 902 |......-.0--- 1, 045, 98) 
5, 830, 000 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1,525,845 | 2, 460, 000 URE ce comeinaaal “MC NEN Uascaunadnsere 7, 4 
8, 830, 000 | 500,000 | 2,487,000} 744,400 | 1, 302,551 | 2.100,.000| 7,133,951 /-.........| 103,951}... _.. 
5, 530, 000 500, 000 Or 000 To Seon onnnd 967, 609 | 1, 560,000 5, 514, 609 MOM: beccwuc. dus 5, 
5, 530, 000 500, 000 2, 487, 000 | 409, 660, 000 4,056,373 | 1,473, 627 531, 521 
6 530,000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 223, 360, 000 8, 570, 203 | 1,959, 707 |... 679, 660 |. 
5,530,000 | 800, 000 2, 487, 000 ee eee------| 2, 987,000 | 2, 543, 000 . 032 |. 
5 530,000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 2,937,000 | 2,543,000 |... B15, 415 lh. 
5, 530,000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 | 2,987,000 | 2,542, -| 784, 056 |. 
110, 600, 000 | 10,000,000 | 49, 740,000 |... ee ae 59, 740, 000 | 50, 860, 000 10, 655, 628 
Seroule a | 
a eer 255, 168, 000 25, 000,000 | 106, 941, vane | Aen} Sh CL eee 232, 378, 838 | 67, 7464 | 45,00, 0 | 10, 00,00 | 29 2.48.3 





? Taken from page 65, column 14, of Senate document above referred to. 
‘ These figures are derived by amortizing at 3 per cent compound interest over a 
period of 20 years the following amounts, taken from page 64, columns 2, 3, and 4 of 


1 From figures given on page 64, rere 10, of Senate Document No. 189, Six- 
ty-ninth Congress, second session. 
* Derived as follows: 





eee ee the same Senate document: 

Additions il ‘units, le ee ee ee 5 OU GOR . Dime WRN iak hd cck kind kde iden cncbsdecbusuddbcbibidibie tbc Al None 
OR ee ee BI IIO. .ccncecnctenmnnenmacemanenimanianieaiieaed SE TR GOS dct Aintienctititenida cet teccstnbincdpnge eb chactilic ctchiid $3, 000, 000 
ae UT oc bctshustdeeenabeebdestnacdiadssdiedcesiegeeennenaidan 6, 000, 000 
PII = oc Saee chess ch ince cae reteeecenceec a nrietlinch cate nn GE. MI og tals a oo ceatcetnciie nepeinionss melee eimaemne semen maine 9, 000, 000 
Less for navigs ition facilities: PE Eh ok nck dcccmudilddtbduscddvlisuadenabiiendhtedhtndbincedankialie 15, 000, 000 
"Dem A es A Me a er ny Se ee mainte 5, 000, 000 
Dam No. 3--. Ec ee OTR BEE... « -nnsnnndouteinemtenecneonpanceinnhamn ail 6, 000, 000 

—————_ 14, 600, 000 

tel ated of Datns BMRB... ncccncsctdccsnsctinbeasdcebbsdsesnbes 72, 900, 000 

Add steam plant jnntite Wnts nasetlip aidan acnindttilaadidapainiaailiiieaadidiliiied 10, 000, 000 

Total subject to renewals and replacements. ..-..... éncicdbhcitinntidien 82, 900, 000 

S par COREE eG itneredcecutiionnanh tte 2, 487, 000 


WITH HEADWATER STORAGE 
Assumes the completion of all work me ndioned in condition No. # and in addition the construction ofa headw ater storage project at Core C ‘reek at an estimated cost of $20, 000,000 











| Deductions from gross rentals credited | 
J | 
} Research | } 
Gross _| fund, emer- Amortiza- | A™ortiza- | Interest | Net Net ae ae. 
rental gency fund, Renewals ti ae tion of on con- | Total | fertilizer | fertilizer | ts } ouaake 
wie credited and salaries) «4 repli fi i construe- | struction | gag woe ‘“ fund | fand | shosr | sh 
eat secs. 11, 12! and office | 874 replace- | fertilizer |ti0) deben-| debenture | S°ductions, sec, 61 deficits | Shownin | shown in 
, arenes ments, debenture | | 2 tos, | | column 8 | column 9 
expenses, sec. 65? b ture bonds,| bonds, sec. inclusi 
| sees. 59, c, 65 onda, secs. 55 75, at 6 | inelusive | 
| 60, 35, 38, sec. 67 and 674 | percent | 
} and 39 | 
| 
= | 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 1 
i as pital intseheraadeinteala antes $739,000 $500, 000 EX pf WARS) OE Ree -aaintiveadinecediel $500, 000 NE Niieacnstteslaieind EE Bi edie samiee 
2... ae lex ‘| 1, 940, 000 | SE tio cimmatenoare eee ee ee nem enter 500, 000 BE GEE Icocceucencas TTT Tcondtcocscas 
3 pbnsivnntimakteaaleed 2, 675, 000 | ek eee Bits, cute alii $111, 647 $180, 000 791, 647 BG00, GlBisl ccwsin cue ae 
sisal athnhiatabinlbilia cniacninginiieia te 3, 001, 000 TE, Licncncvenvansdititigiicnbaeds 334, 941 540, 000 1, 374, O41 1, 626, 059 }...........- L, SSB O68 'K Jcd.ue..... 
i crneilahad aki taiasliesi gach stein misdaad 3, 662, 000 | 500, 000 } sptianamanentl 744, 400 669, 883 1, 080, 000 | 2, 283 GO TIF hint is c3 O06, 620 Luis. d,.-.-- 
is ccmubethteenionnbennsnmed | 8, 751, 000 | gy ee 744,400 | 1,228,119 1, 980, 000 7 Sh temcnennand 3 )_ =e $554, 421 
FiO Bn on ocennennnie | 8, 776, 000 O00 O08 1... nnimcad 744,400 | 1,414,197 | 2,400,000 | 5,058,597 |_......--..- } 1, 282, 307 | Se eadibiten 974, 667 
EE | 4, 650, 000 | 500, 000 $2, 487, 000 744, 400 | 1, 637, 492 | 2,940,000 8, 308, 892 |............| 3, 658, 892 faveccncnsinns 2, 673, 516 
S6dcRcbSuESecosececescs | 4, 673, 000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744, 400 1, 687,492 | 3,228, 000 NE in caignal MRI fir ee simian 2, 756, 876 
ineiedibadmee oil 5, 101, 000 | 500, 000 2, 487, 000 744,400 | 1,637,492 3, 648, 000 Mi GE Lo cecncsccosel MEE lo+cceaseadan 2, 645, 436 
slaladcactialedentinis iil r 6, 536, 000 | 500, 000 2, 937, 000 744,400 | 2,381,892 | 3,840,000 | 10,403,292 |_.__.._..._.| 3, 867, 292 iconield 2, 512, 119 
ee 6,740,000 | 500, 600 2, 937, 744,400 | 2,381, 892 3, 840,000 | 10,403, 292 |._._...-.... | 3,663, 202 |... 2, 288, 081 
6,952,000 | 500, 000 2, 937, 000 744,400 | 2,381,892 | 3,840,000) 10,403,292 |............ | 9,451,292 |............| 2,072, 756 
skbenebductunnes 7, 173, 000 | 500, 000 2, 937, 000 | 744,400 | 2,381,892 | 3,840,000 | 10,403, 292 Jeccacceese--| 3,230, 203 ee 
ite tinseteaieaieap snail ° 7, 266, 000 500, 000 | 2, 987, 000 744,400 | 2,381, 892 | 3,840, 000 | PEE cdi eucnanaal S, 187,908 |............| 1,76. 
dbuvepbenehtsausenehine 7, 266, 000 500, 000 | 2, 987, 000 744, 400 2, 381, 892 | 3, 840, 000 10, 408, 292 ccccecceccee| 3, 137, 202 |............| 1,675,025 
Licichapeiaiannnipamaicie casa aaenann 7,266,000 | 500,000 | 2, 937, 000 744,400 | 2,381,892 | 8,840,000} 10,403,292 |.-2-2-2-2222| 3,137,292 |L.22l222222-) 1, 610, 601 





Or to 
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ConbiTien No. 2---Continued 
WITH HEADWATER STORAGE-—continued 


Assumes the completion of all work mentioned in condition No. 2 and in addition the construction of a headwater storage project at Cove Creck at an estimated cost of $20,000,000— 
Cc ontinued 


1927 3641 


























aia cheep niente hiatal seas Rinilchinkdete Addis a lac bint a eats mec CR ee 
| Deductions from gross rentals credited } i ! | 
4 ahinedbeaimeneate ‘“ i | 
Sno a wee | } ! 
| Research \ 
: | fund, ise. | st | to : Present | Present 
onal emergency | Amortin: | Apert | ar frtiner | titer | Forth | worth a 
| ereditea | fand,and| Renewals | tion | construe- | struction | ,. Pola! fund fund amounts | amounts 
Year | secs. 11, 12! | salaries, | andreplace- | fertilizer (4:3. aeben-| debenture | deductions, sec. Gf deficits shownin | shownin 
} CS. 4, 2" | and office ments, | debenture cure bon 3s, | bonds, sec. 2 to 4, 7 column 8 | column¥ 
expenses, | sec. 657 | bonds, set ,, 75, at 6 inclusive 
Sua Paneghed and a | percent | 
| | and 39 | 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 it 
| Aid | 
ee re ta aes ae : | ryt | a a Pa IRA)? 

18 $7, 266, 000 $500, 000 $2, 937, 000 $744, 400 | $2,381,892 | $3,840,000 | $10, 403, 292 $1, 48, 648 
) 7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 987, 000 744,400 | 2,381,892 | 3,840,000) 10, 403, 292 | 1, 489, 004 
) 7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 987, 000 744,400 | 2,381,892 | 3,840,000 | 10, 408, 292 |__ . 137 1, 431, 819 
| 7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 987, 000 744,400 | 2,381,892 | 3,840,000 | 10, 408, 292 | 3, 137, 292 ee ciindl 1, 376, 750 
> 7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 937, 000 744,400 | 2,331,892 | 3,340,000 | 10,408, 292 | G, 35Gp SOe fiw cansatanas< 1, 323, 796 

7, 266, 000 500, 000 | 2, 987, 000 | 744, 400 2, 270, 245 | 3,660,000 | 10,111, 645 2, 845, 645 |_. l ae 3 552 

o4 7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 937, 000 74,400) §=2, 046,951 | 3, 300, 000 | 9, 528, 351 2, 262, 351 |. 2,5 

7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 987, 000 Joneeennnnaee } 1,712,000 2, 760, 000 7, 909, 009 643, 008 |. 
7, 266, 000 500, 000 | 2, 937, 000 | a 1, 153,773 | 1,860, 000 6, 450, 773 ntikinnepal oe 

o7 7, 266, 000 500, 000 TUE b--s onc cacece 967, 693 | 1, 560, 000 5, 964,693 | 1,301,307 |.......... i ee 

og ..| 7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 937, 000 |_........... | 744,400 | 1, 200, 000 5,381,400 | 1,884,600 |... _- oa Ge Bese... 

29 --| 7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 987, 000 | bp ibeatequeds } 744, 400 | 1, 200, 000 | 5, 381,400 | 1, 884, 600 |............ | vuleatieieindnbbie 

at ~oonaeegel 7, 266, 000 500, 000 2, 937, 000 |.....--n.--- i “i | 1,200, 000 5,381,400 | 1,884,600 /............ i I Rnb 
| to 50, inclusive .........-- } 145, 320, 000 | 10, 000, 060 58, 740, 000 |... .. wwencelewess------a]e-----------] 68, 740,000 | 78, 580, 000 |... ........ | 16, 044, gy OR 

Plier 323, 945, 000 25, 00 000, 000 0, 000 | 124, M41, 000 | 14, 888, 000 | 47, 637, 838 | 78, 816, 000 291, 282, 838 58, 544, 301 | 23, 777, 622 32, 819, 387 
vena St i alata a a et aah ican edhe lies 





For (i), (2), (3) and (4), see tabulation No. 2, except that the cost used as the basis of arnortization of construction debenture bonds are increased by $20,000,000 and the 


cost used as basis for renewals and replacements are increased by $15,000,000, assumed to be expended for the Cove Creek project by the end of the eleventh year. 
PUBLIC CHARITABLE AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (8S, DOC. NO, 207) | Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 


Mr. CAPPER. I present a compilation of the reports of 
the public charitable institutions of the District of Columbia 
imade by Dr. George M. Kober, of the Board of Public Wel- 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate te 





fare, and ask that they be printed as a Senate document. eee —— : oe b mary pt ae oe 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so | JUK. r. Fresident, is that in order? 
wee nai , The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in order for the Chair to lay 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED before the Senate at any time a message from the House, or 


ae aidan : : - : | for a Senator to ask that such message be laid before the 
IMR (0 B,20BG) ranting te comet of Congres | Sata" catia tie ue Semmes th 
contruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri | House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of the 
7 7 . : he sae . | Senate to the bill (H. R. 16863) making appropriations for the 
River was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- | jocivjative branch of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
mittee on Commerce. | ing June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and requesting a 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
\ message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- | Houses thereon. s : : aan } 
gun, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 


the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9819) to au- | 2mendments, accept the invitation of the House of Representa- 
thorize certain officers of the United States Navy to accept | tives for a conference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
from the Republic of Chile the order of merit, first class, and | 0” the part of the Senate. ~ 

the order of merit, second class. The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. WARREN, 


PRRSESENSIAL APPROVALS | Mr. Ssoor, Mr. Curtrs, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Jongs of New 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. | Mexico. 

Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had | URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 
approved and signed the following-acts and joint resolution: 

On February 12, 1927: 

8.4942. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain privately owned land within the Jicarilla 
Indian Reservation, N. Mex.; and 

J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to approve a sale of land by 
one Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe on August 29, 1832. | 

On February 14, 1927: 

8.4727. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols 
Avenue between Good Hope Road and § Street SE. in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


Mr. WARREN. I present a conference report on House bill 
16462, the deficiency bill, and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 9, 
and 10 to the bili (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and te 
provide re supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS ending June : , 1927, and for other purposes, having met, after 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair) | full and free canal have been unable to agree. 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- F. E. WARREN, 
tives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill CHARLES CURTIS, 


(H. R. 3436) for the relief of certain officers and former officers Lee S. OVERMAN, 

of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes, and | Managers on the part of the Senate. 

requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing Witt R. Woop, 

votes of the two Houses thereon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Mr. MEANS. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- | JoserH W. Byrns, 


ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that | Managers on the part of the House. 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
pointed Mr. Mmans, Mr. Capper, and Mr. TramMeELL conferees | the House of Representatives further insisting on its disagree- 
en the part of the Senate or to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 8, 9, and 10 


LXVILI——230 
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to the bill (A. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senate is entitled to some 
explanation of this conference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming if this is the conference report on the deficiency 
bill? 

Mr. WARREN. 
ciency bill. 

Mr. President, I desire to state that the committee of con- 
ference have formally and informally had some eight or nine 
meetings, but they have been utterly unable to agree upon the 
two amendments remaining in dispute, after having come to a 
full agreement upon all other items contained in the bill. 

The two amendments which are still in disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses are, first, No. 8, the one which included 
an amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetiar]. That was an addition to the bill. The other 
amendment, No. 10, is a proposition to strike out, and was 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SMoor]. 

The House conferees submitted a report of disagreement some 
four or five days ago. They have asked for no further confer- 
ence. So it is left with this body whether they will proceed 
further or not, The conferees on the part of the House have 
twice reported to that body the conditions, and the House has 
unanimously, or nearly so on every occasion, by three different 
recorded votes, instructed their conferees to insist upon the 
position which they have taken. 

On amendment No. 8, the so-called McKellar amendment, a 
record vote in the House was taken on February 10, and on a 
motion that the House further insist upon its disagreement to 
the amendment, the vote, on a division, was—yeas 128, nays 8. 

On amendment No. 10, the so-called automobile accessory 
amendment, which struck out the House language, there were 
two record votes in the House, the first on February 4, where, 
ov a motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment, 
the vote, on a division, was—yeas 1, nays 187; and the second 
vote on February 10, where, on a motion that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to the amendment, the vote by yeas 
and nays was—yeas 348, nays 1, answered “present,” 3, not 
voting 81. 

In cases of this kind it is quite customary to make a prefer- 
ential motion that the Senate recede in order to reach a settle- 
ment, but I am not inclined to make such a motion unless re- 
quested to do so. The next step which might be taken would 
be to ask for a further conference and request the House to 
join us in that conference. My own judgment is that it is very 
doubtful whether we shall be able to convince the conferees on 
the part of the House of the wisdom and propriety of the course 
which we have taken in this body. The conferees on the part 
of the Senate have suggested, within our rights, various changes 
between the higher and the lower limits of these amendments. 
The suggested changes, including several which have been made 
to the conferees on the part of the Senate and which we have 
presented to the conferees on the part of the House, have been 
discussed and a good deal of time spent over them, So far, 
however, we have not been able to reach an agreement, and it 
seems likely that we shall not be able to do so and bring about 
a result which will be satisfactory to all; but I presume that 
my colleagues on the conference committee on the part of the 
Senate are entirely willing to try further, as am I. Therefore, 
I move that the Senate further insist upon its amendments still 
in disagreement, ask for a further conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on those amend- 
menis, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I support un- 
qualifiedly the motion of the Senator from Wyoming. The two 
nmendinents in dispute are known in the Senate as the amend- 
iment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELiar] and the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. The latter 
amendment strikes out a provision of the bill which requires 
a certain class of claimants to execute a bond to distribute the 
amount of the claims recovered under the bill to consumers. 


It is the conference report on the first defi- 


The smendment of the Senator from Tennessee provides that 
claims for refund shall be audited by the Comptroller General. 

Both of these amendments ought to be written into the law, 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah for the reason that 
the advocates of the House provision justify it on the ground 
iat if it is retained refunds will not be made. I may say that 


when (he Government illegally collects a tax and it is adjudi- 
Goverument tribunals that the collection is illegal, 


' 
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refund ought to be made in order to comply with the rules of 
common honesty. , 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan, 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator from Arkansas contend in 
the case of some 90 items which are involved where the 
manufacturer who paid the tax has collected it from the 
purchaser of his product that the manufacturer should be 
able to secure a refund and not pay any part of it to the pur. 
chaser, the ultimate taxpayer? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The principle to which the 
Senator from Michigan refers applies to nearly all of these re- 
funds. The enormous sums that are carried in this Dill, 
aggregating $175,000,000, for the most part have been paid in 
the first instance by the direct taxpayer and charged to and 
collected from the consumer, If the principle of distribution 
is to apply, it ought to be made general, and Congress ought 
not to authorize a refund with the understanding that it is 
never to be made. It ought not to impose conditions which 
render impossible the payment by the Government of claims 
adjudicated by the Government’s own tribunal. 

I sympathize with the principle to which the Senator from 
Michigan has referred, but I am not willing to let $175,000,000 
of refunds be made without any audit, on the theory that the 
Government is providing for the distribution of a few million 
dollars of this fund, applicable only in the case of manufac- 
turers and importers, and the far more important amounts go 
without audit except by Treasury agents to the large taxpayers 
whose claims have been adjudicated in the same way in which 
the claims of the manufacturers and importers have been 
adjusted. This is the equivalent of appropriating $175,000,000 
of public money from the Treasury of the United States upon 
the findings and conclusions of accountants in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, and there is not a reason sounding in the 
public interest why all of these claims should not be audited by 
the Comptroller General. The only reason in actual fact is that 
in all probability a large part of the $175,000,000 may not be 
finally allowed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I hardly think the Senator is right in saying 
that we are appropriating from the Treasury $175,000,000 of 
the money of the United States. We are giving back sums 
which were illegally taken from citizens, companies, and cor- 
porations by the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but at the same time 
it is equivalent to making an appropriation of that amount, 
because the money has been paid by the taxpayers. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Wyoming has said that 
this money has been illegally collected. That may be true in 
some cases ; but the Congress has no information as to whether 
this money was illegally collected or otherwise; in other words, 
one bureau determines the legality and the justice of the 
claims, without any audit or control of any kind. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; that is the worst of it. 
The bureau that determined it to be legal and just in the first 
instance, and that collected it, has determined that it is illegal 
and unjust in the second instance. In other words, the bu- 
reau, according to its final findings, has imposed illegal taxes 
in the aggregate amount of $175,000,000; it has collected those 
taxes; and now it reverses its first findings, and proposes to 
return that $175,000,000 without adjudication in any form 
except by its own agents and accountants; and it is the equiva- 
lent of appropriating $175,000,000 out of the Treasury. 

I say that if the claims are properly adjudicated, they 
ought to be paid. The United States ought not to collect taxes 
illegally and refuse to refund those taxes; but it is an astonish- 
ing fact that we are proposing to carry in one bill $175,000,000 
of illegally collected taxes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. To be perfectly fair to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, I should like to point out to the Senator from 
Arkansas that some of these moneys have been declared by the 
courts to have been illegally collected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What amount? 

Mr. COUZENS. Nobody knows. That is the point I want 
to raise. Many of them have been declared by the courts to 
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have been illegally collected, and it is not the bureau's fault 
that they. have to be refunded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, as te those 
amounts, they eught to be refunded; and I understand that 
a large number of the claims to which the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah relates is in that class. They have been 
adjudicated by the courts, and judgments have been rendered 
declaring that they shall be refunded; and now it is proposed 
to write into the ‘law a provision which will make it impos 
sible to carry out the orders of the courts. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that that is a small 
amount in comparison to the larger one. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How much is it? 

Mr. WARREN. I think about $20,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Well, that is 
compared with $175,000,000. ‘ 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me to complete 
what I was about to say, it is, as the Senator says, small com- 
pared to the $175,000,000; but it is a considerable amount, 
nevertheless. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I imagine that 
820,000,000 is substantial enough in sum to justify the Senate 
in insisting upon applying the principles of justice as we under- 
stand them. When a court of the United States decides that 
the Government has illegally collected a tax, we ought to make 
the refund; but as to the remainder—approximately $155,- 
000,000, if the statement is correct that the amount adjudicated 
by the courts is $20,000,000—there can be no objection to hav- 
ing them audited unless the objection arises out of the fact that 
the audit when made will disclose that the claim, or a portion 
of it, is not well founded. 


a small amount 


Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have concluded what I had 
to say. 


Mr. McKELLAR. May I say this to the Senator in reference 
to the matter of which he has just spoken: I wrote to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and asked him for information as 
to how much of the $175,000,000 would be used for paying 
court judgments and how much for paying Board of Tax 
Appeals judgments, if any there were; and he declined to give 
me any information at all about the matter. 

Of course, we all know that all that anyone having a judg- 
ment of a court has to do is to send the judgment, or a certi- 
fied copy of the judgment, down to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and it is always allowed. There is no reason in the 
world for looking into that, and it will not be done. It is a 
mere subterfuge, however, to mix up these other matters with 
court judgments, because nobody objects to the payment of 
the court judgments. The Senator from Arkansas is exactly 
right in saying that the Internal Revenue Department has the 
power of collecting these moneys in the first place, and then 
it has the power to pay back for its mistakes. : That power ought 
to be revised in some way, and it seems to me that the way 
arranged in the amendment is the best way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Referring to the item under consideration, 
$20,000,000, is it not true that while the court in a single case 
decided the principle of law which calls for the refund of a 
small amount there are many other cases involving the same 
principle of law which are equally entitled to refunds? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As to that we have no knowledge whatso- 
ever. The Secretary of the Treasury declined to furnish any 
information on the subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
ator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is just what we are try- 
ing to ascertain. We are denied information on the subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are denied information absolutely. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My proposition is this, if the 
Senator will yield in order to enable me to state it—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I yield. 

_ Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Whenever the tribunals estab- 
lished by the United States declare that a tax has been illegally 
collected, and therefore a refund should be made, it is the duty 
of the Congress as an act of common honesty to make the neces- 
sary appropriation and comply with the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment. In so far as the courts have adjudicated these claims, 
ve certainly ought to make the necessary appropriations. If 
we want to establish and adhere to the principle of distributing 
sums refunded to the persons who in the last analysis paid 
them, we ought to make the applications more general; and if 
that were done, we would have far fewer claims for refunds pre- 





Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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sented, and much less than $175,000,000 in refunds carried in 
these annual deficiency appropriation bills. SE 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. CURTIS, and Mr. LENROOT addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the Senator from Alabama. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to tell the Senator 
about some information I got on this subject. I called up the 
department a few days ago, and a Mr. McCullough answered, 
from the Internal Revenue Department. I said, “Is there any 
way to get a list of names of the people to whom you have 
decided to refund this money?” He said, “Senator, we have 
not determined that yet. We have not audited this proposition 
yet. We are asking to get this money and have it ready so 
that when we make the audit we will have the money on hand, 
and can settle the claims without having to pay interest.” I 
said, “Do you mean to tell me that you have estimated this 
amount, that that is the way you got at it?” He said, “ Yes, 
sir.” I said, “How did you estimate it? He said, “ By the 
amount we used last year.” 

Think of that, Senators! Striking an average as to this mat- 
ter of refunding taxes, and having the Government appropriate 
$175,000,000 to lie in the Treasury toe be fed out in refunds as 
some clerk audits these accounts. I think Congress ought to 
require them to have a list, to go over it and put opposite each 
name the amount which the taxpayer is entitled to have re- 
funded, and bring it up at the next session of Congress, and 
say, “That is the amount that we have adjudged should be 
returned to these people,” and then let Congress pay it. 

Think of the slipshod, haphazard, indefensible program we 
have had here of going ahead and letting them estimate how 
much they will give back to taxpayers who paid taxes in 1919, 
1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, and it is estimated this year 
that the amount is $5,000,000 more than it was last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very giad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator said that no information had 
been furnished about this item. The Senator will remember 
that it was discussed in the committee, and that we were there 
informed that this item grew out of the fact that the Supreme 
Court had decided that certain parts that had been taxed were 
not taxable under the law, because they were used for articles 
other than automobiles. 
Mr. McKELLAR. The 
rts? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 
Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there seems to be a misunder- 
standing in the minds of some of the Senators to this 
$175,000,000 appropriation. 

This $175,000,000 is appropriated exactly in the same way 
that the amount for the preceding year was appropriated. The 
refunds to the persons whose names the Senator read have 
already been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If they have, Mr. Nash is responsible for 
a mistake, because he says in the hearings they have not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure they have been paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Maybe they were hurried a little bit. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they have been paid, Mr. President. I 
do not have to take the word of Mr. Nash or anyone else. I 
say to the Senator that they have been paid, and the amount 
of $175,000,000 now appropriated in the bill that is in confer- 
ence is for a credit in the Treasury of that amount of money, 
in order that any judgment or final settlement of a claim is 
arrived at in favor of the taxpayer shall not wait a year. The 
Government of the United States, under the law, is compelled 
to pay 6 per cent interest on such amounts; and as soon as a 
judgment or claim is rendered the United States ought to pay 
that judgment. Again, the matter is not passed upon by one or 
two clerks, as so often stated by Senators. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is not confined to judgments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean a judgment or settlement by the de- 
partment and taxpayer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. These matters are not passed 
on by one or two clerks, as has been stated. They are passed 
on by four divisions of the Treasury Department, as I stated 
the other day. Not a cent of this money is paid until the 
matter passes through those four divisions of the department ; 
and when it is finally decided there, if the taxpayer is not 
satisfied with the judgment he can appeal to the Board of Tax 


Does. the Senator from Tennessee 


” 


Senator is speaking of automobile 


as 
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Appeals; and if he does that, and the Board of Tax Appeals 
renders the same judgment, he then can appeal again to the 
United States court. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I just want to say to the Senator that in 
so far as judgments of courts are concerned, and judgments of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, if there are any, there will not be 
the slightest question raised nbout appropriating the money to 
pay those claims, because we know that they ought to be paid; 
but the great body of this $175,000,000 which is appropriated 
is there as a fund and an open invitation to these gentlemen to 
pay out refunds, and that is what I object to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to state for the information of 
the Senator that many of these large refunds come about from 
the jeopardy assessments that were placed on the taxpayer by 
the Government. We all know that. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the taxpayer have to pay a jeopardy 
assessment? 

Mr. SMOOT. If determined that it is right, he does. 

Mr. COUZENS. But he does not have to pay it because it 
Wis a jeopardy assessment. 


Mr. McKELLAR. No; he does not have to pay it. 
Mr. SMOOT. Not if found incorrect, but if a jeopardy assess- 
ment imposed by the Treasury Department is finally decided 


to be correct the tax payment must pay it. 
Mr. COUZENS. That is not correct, 
Mr. SMOOT. I say it is correct, and I say that the Treasury 


should not retain from the taxpayer the full amount of the 
jeopardy assessment where the tax was less than the assess- 


ment. The question was whether the jeopardy assessment was 
correct or not. The time limit was about to be reached, and 
they either had te put the jeopardy assessment on or they 


could not impose any additional tax upon the taxpayer, and 
in order that the Treasury Department should be perfectly 
secured and safe in cases I think they imposed more than they 
actually expected the assessment to be. 

Mr ROBINSON of Arkansas. That makes the case worse. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the history of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have not made any attack 
on the Bureau of Internal Revenue—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator has not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have particularly refrained 
from doing that, but if it is the policy of the Government of 
the United States, in levying its taxes, to make assessment in 
amounts more than the Government officers believe the Govy- 
ernment is entitled to collect, then that policy needs correction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it has been corrected by law, 
and not only that, most of these jeopardy assessments came 
on the assessments for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919. I do not 
know a jeopardy assessment that has been imposed since returns 
of 1919. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That does not make any dif- 
ference in dealing with the principle. 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes this difference: The laws were so 
complicated at that time that very few people could make a 
return which they knew to be absolutely correct. There were 
complicated questions as to capital-stock and excess-profits 
taxes, depletion, and so on. It seemed that there was every 
complication in connection with the taxes that could have been 
conceived of. The system was new to the taxpayers of the 
United States, and that was proven by the investigations 
made, in which it was found that there were many errors, 
both against the taxpayers and in favor of the taxpayers. 
The time limit was approaching and the jeopardy assessments 
were imposed; and many of these refunds come within that 
class. The Government of the United States imposed the 
jeopardy assessments to protect the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

‘ir. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What proportion of the $175,- 
000,000 carried in the bill for refunds is included within what 
the Senator terms “ jeopardy assessments ”? 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Mr. SMOOT. I could not give the exact proportion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Can the Senator say approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. SMOOT, TI will say a large part of them were jeopardy 
assessments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is so utterly indefinite, 
that it does not give me a very clear impression of what the 
Senator means, 


Mr. SMOOT. 


I can not tell the exact amount. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then, why does the Senator 
say that a great part of them are jeopardy assessments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because I know that a great part of them are. 
I do not know the percentage, whether it is 90, or 95, or 85. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator thinks, then, it is 
from 85 to 95 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say that that is the figure, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator does not know, 
but he has made a statement here, in seeking to justify the 
processes employed in connection with the adjudication of these 
claims, that they were based on jeopardy assessments. Why 
should the Government in any case—in any case—assess a tax 
in an amount more than the Government agents believe ought to 
be paid? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that away back in 
1917, 1918, and 1919, the Government of the United States sent 
out, as fast as was possible, requests to the taxpayers to sign a 
waiver as to the time limit. There was no jeopardy assessment 
imposed on those who signed the waiver. There was a jeopardy 
assessment immediately assessed against those who did not sign 
the waiver. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does not the Senator know 
that the jeopardy assessments are not in fact paid, as a rule? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly they are not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not unless they are found to be correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then, why should there be an 
appropriation to refund a tax that has never been paid? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say there was never any tax col- 
lected through a jeopardy assessment, because there have been 
such taxes collected; and in large amount. They were a meas- 
ure of protection which the Government took advantage of. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was no prdtection if the 
Government levied a tax which its agents did not believe should 
be collected. That is a species of oppression that is simply in- 
tolerable under any system of tax collection, 

Mr. SMOOT. It grew out of the war. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No matter what it grew out of. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No system ought to be fostered 
and encouraged which permits Government agents to impose 
or levy taxes which the agents do not believe can properly be 
collected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of the Treasury at that particu- 
lar time thought otherwise. It was the policy of the admin- 
istration to do it, and they did it, and now these cases are 
being settled; and it is nothing more than common honesty on 
the part of the Government of the United States to pay back 
to the taxpayer whatever tax was collected unjustly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I agree with that, provided 
the claim has been efficiently and fairly adjudicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator in that statement. I 
have no reason whatever to doubt that they have been. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why should we not have some 
proof about the matter? Why should the Senate and the Con- 
gress of the United States be asked to take the findings of 
accountants and clerks upon subjects of this character without 
even an audit? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
will yield to me—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We will not pass through the 
Congress a private claim for $40 for the widow of a dead so!- 
dier without having an investigation by a committee of Congress 
and without a long discussion on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States, but here we are setting up a system by which 
$175,000,000 of public money collected, or alleged to have been 
collected, under the laws and by the processes provided for by 
the Congress is to be refunded without an audit. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Until we established the Court 
of Tax Appeals it was not possible for the taxpayer to get 2 
judicial review of the assessment of taxes against him. The 
only way he could get a review was to pay the amount assessed 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and then bring suit to 
recover it back. A very large percentage of this $175,000,000 of 
refunds has been judicially determined in that way, and that 
is necessary, because it had been paid in. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What amount of this $175, 
000,000 has been judicially determined in the way the Senator 
has stated? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In such amount the Congress 
is morally bound to make appropriations; but if it was neces 


Mr. President, if the Senator 
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sary to establish a Board of Tax Appeals in order to protect | 
the taxpayer against oppression by the Government and in order | 
to protect the Government against the inefficiency of the depart- 
ment, then why not limit these refunds to the amounts that 
have been adjudicated? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, since the Senator has alinded 
to the amount which may be payable now, I want to say that I | 
think it is about $65,000,000, more or less; probably more. 

Mr. ROBINSON: of Arkansas. Then we are appropriating 
$110.000,000 to pay claims which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania— 

Mr. WARREN. After the people have already waited four 
or five years to be paid. 
| 


sylvania justifies in the amount of $65,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not mean to misquote the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator does not misquote 
me. but he does not allow me to finish. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not know the Senator 
had started 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

000 worth. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
will indulge me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A very large number of assess- 
ments are made by the subordinate officials in the bureau be- 
cause of a belief that the taxpayer has deducted too much for 
depreciation, or amortization, or depletion, items of that sort, 
which depend largely on judgment. When those claims come on 
for a review by the board of review which they have installed 
in the department, it is very often found that not enough has 
been assessed against a taxpayer, and then he is charged for 
more, and these daily reports from the Treasury Department 
show millions of dollars coming in every week under those ad- 
ditional aSsessments. The converse is often+ so. The board 
of review will find that in its zeal to protect the Government 
the bureau has assessed too much taxes. It is only common 





I seem to have started $65,000,- 


I yield. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Which the Senator from Penn- 
| 
Just a moment, if the Senator 


honesty that we pay that back, and pay it promptly. That is 
vhere the balance of this comes in. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When we know what amount 
we have unlawfully collected, we ought to pay it back. That is 
what I have been insisting all morning. But I further insist 


that when the Senator justifies this appropriation on the ground | 
that the Board of Tax Appeals had passed upon the items in- 
volved in the appropriation, when it later appeared that less 
han half of the amount had ever been passed upon by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, there arose in my mind a doubt as to 
» remainder of the appropriation. 
I am not questioning the honesty of anybody who has par- | 
ticipated in these decisions, but I do say that there is nothing 
‘air, oppressive, or unjust in adjudicating these claims against 
Government before an impartial tribunal. The fact that | 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau levied an illegal | 
ssment in the first instance, which is the basis of the claim, 
ifies me in believing that someone besides the agents of the | 
1 onght to have an opportunity to pass upon the matter 


avents 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator were a taxpayer 
had paid $50,000 more than he was lawfully required to 
‘Mir. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not want the Senator 
m Pennsylvania to misunderstand me. I say that in the first 
Dp the Government should never levy a tax against a tax 
ver which it is believed is not collectible. That is the first 
rm that ought to be inaugurated. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Who ever said they did? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor], 
Mr. SMOOT. No—— 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He said over and over, in his 
ements in the debate this morning—— 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say again—— 
\ln 


ir. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He said that in order to pro- | 
the Government against the possibility of loss it was the 
the agents of the Internal Revenue Bureau in many 
‘tances to levy assessments in amounts which they did not 
ieve were collectible. 
Mr. SMOOT’.. No; I did not say that. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I leave it to the Recorp. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas. 
Mr. CURTIS. I understand the motion is that we disagree 
| ask for a further conference. 


ibit of 


} 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the accept- 
ance of the conference report—— 

Mr. CURTIS. The conferees have been carrying out the in- 
structions—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to ask a question. 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not hear the questions 

that are being propounded to the Chair. 
i Mr. CURTIS. I suggested that the conferees have been carry- 
ing out the instructions of the Senate, and the motion of the 
Senator is to disagree and send the bill back to conference, and 
I hope we can get action upon it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is first upon agreeing 
to the conference report 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to be heard. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask a question of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will wait until the Chair 
States the pending question. The question is upon agreeing to 
the conference report, which is to the effect that the conferees 
disagree. That is the question before the Senate at present. 
Without objection, the report is agreed to. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland. 
Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
question. 

Mr. WARREN. 
Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, did I or did I not 
motion for the appointment of conferees? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the 
Wyoming is now in order. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate further insist on its 
amendments and ask for a further conference with the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming whether he really entertains any serious, sub- 
stantial expectation that the House conferees will recede from 
their position? The information I have is by no means authori- 
tative, but I have pretty good grounds, I think, for believing 
that the House conferees will not recede, and that consequently 
the reference of this matter to the conferees again will be noth- 
ing more than just an empty form. 

I wish to say a word more in this connection. 


will 








One moment, please. 
make ¢ 


Senator from 


A good deal 
submit that a 
jeopardy assessment, or what is equivalent to a jeopardy assess- 
ment, is a feature of almost every system of assessments in the 
United States. In the city of Baltimore, for instance, it is the 
commonest thing in the world for the board charged with the 
duty of assessing property in that city to notify the taxpayer 
that it has assessed his property at such a sum, and if he deems 
that sum excessive he will have the right of coming before the 
board and disproving the correctness of the assessment. It is a 
frequent thing, where the taxpayer attempts to evade a fair 
consideration of the question as to whether he should or should 
not be assessed, for a tentative assessment to be made. It may 
be called a jeopardy assessment, but I call it a tentative assess- 
ment, subject, of course, to rectification in case it should prove 
that the assessment is unjust or oppressive. 

It seems to be supposed that all of these refunds 


are going 


to be made to manufacturers or other persons who have passed 
the taxes on to the consumer. That idea is not tenable. For 
instance, I am interested at this moment in a refund ked 
for by one of the great financial institutions of the city of 
Baltimore, amounting to about half a million dollars, a1 isked 
for in behalf of trust estate or trust e: held by it Is 
such a refund to be held up? It is bearing no interes! It has 
long ago been audited and approved by the Treasury officials. 
Is it to be held up and finally, if paid, paid without interest 
after the lapse of months and months? 

There was a time perhaps when the interests of the publi 
were not properly protected in the matter of refunds, but us 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], with the fullness of 
knowledge that he possesses on every subject which relates to 
the finances of the Government, has demonstrated, that time 
has passed. If the conclusions reached by subordinate Treasury 
officials are unsatisfactory to the taxpayer then, as I under- 
stand it. the matter may be taken up by four different divisions 
of the Treasury Department. There can be a review by th 


Board of Tax Appeals and there can be an appeal to the courts 
What more can be desired than that? 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yiek|*‘ 
Mr. BRUCE. I know the Senator from Michigan quite 
an expert on this subject and bas passed through the will 


himself. I yield to him. 
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Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask if the Senator under- 
stands, when a taxpayer agrees with the subordinate officials, 
where the matter goes then? The Senator is referring only to 
the cases where there is a disagreement between the subordi- 
nate officials and the taxpayer. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I know. I suggested at the last session 
of Congress that in those cases there should not only be an 
appeal allowed to the taxpayer but an appeal allowed to the 
Government. I would have every solitary one of the refunds 
open to appeal by the Government. If I may refer to the city 
of Baltimore again, because a man likes to take his own home 
for illustration, when property is assessed by its appeal tax 
court, not only has the taxpayer the right to appeal from the 
assessment but the city of Baltimore, too, has the right to 
appeal from it. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator must remember that that is 
done in the open; that it is done by public hearings. This is 
not done by public hearings in the Treasury Department. There 
it is done in secret. 

Mr. BRUCE. What the Senator suspects then, I suppose, is 
corruption on the part of Government officials? 

Mr. COUZENS. I not only suspect it, but I know it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should think that it is the duty of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan then to follow his knowledge up and see that 
those miscreants are prosecuted and punished. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Michigan has already sub- 
mitted a report in volumes to this Congress which the Senator 
from Maryland has evidently never read, in which I proved con- 
clusively that the statement I have made is correct. With 
respect to the jeopardy assessments it is perfectly obvious that 
the jeopardy assessments may be made and are made as the 
Senator from Utah said, and when the taxpayer submits the 
jeopardy may be removed, all behind closed doors. The tax- 
payer may even get a refund secretly after having submitted 
to the dictates of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then why does not the Senator, instead of 
coming forward with this cloud of suspicion, introduce a bill 
giving the Government an opportunity to review such action on 
the part of its officials? 

Mr. COUZENS. There is a bill before the Finance Committee 
now covering that very matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. In every case of a refund it goes to four di- 
visions of the department. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not true. 

Mr. BRUCE. In spite of the claims of the Senator from 
Michigan——— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that my statement is correct. 
T am told by the Treasury Department that the matter is fol- 
lowed up, and why should it not be followed up? The taxpayer 
has a perfect right to take it to the Board of Tax Appeals, and 
even if they agree then it has to go immediately clear through 
the four divisions of the Treasury Department before it is finalty 
paid. 

Mr. BRUCE. It seems to me that the matter is abundantly 
safeguarded. I trust that the Senate will not insist on these 
amendments. It is perfectly clear that they have not met with 
favor at the hands of the House. It is fair to assume that the 
Senate conferees have done everything in their power to make 
the amendments palatable to the House conferees, but they have 
not been able to do it. Why should this everlasting circle of 
conferences be kept up? The bill is a deficiency bill and of the 
utmost importance. There is $175,000,000 of tax refunds hang- 
ing on the result of its passage and millions of this amount, I 
imagine, are sums that are to be refunded to financial institu- 
tions, trust companies, and what not. 

Mr. WARREN. There are a great many items other than 
the automobile tax in the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN: Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that the motion to agree to the 
conference report has been carried. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report has been 
accepted, it being a report of a disagreement. 
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somewhat vexatious, but while there is life there is hope always, 
We got into this rather anusual situation. To show the con- 
dition we had to meet I will say that the House, through its 
two floor leaders, one from each side, the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance and, for that matter, his entire com. 
mittee so far as I know, and the Speaker of the House have all 
agreed upon the amendment regarding the automobile-tax ques. 
tion, which our committee deemed impracticable and which we 
cut out accordingly. They have behind them the legislative 
action of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 
They took the matter to the House in the first place and re- 
ported. The House voted upon the automobile proposition 
almost solidly, as I have shown, the first time the conference 
managers reported. On the next vote there was one defender of 
the so-called McKellar amendment, but aside from that the vote 
was unanimous. Later, on another day, they reported to the 
House again, after further meeting with us, and they had two 
different votes. The first one, covering both disputed amend- 
ments, was 348 votes against and, I think, 5 in favor. On the 
other vote it was again unanimous, with the exception of the 1 
vote. We have that condition to meet and to contend against. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is perfectly obvious that the objections of 
the House are absolutely insurmountable. That is the point I 
was trying to make. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not care to enter into the merits of 
the case, but we must remember that the law provides who 
shall arrange the payments of these taxes. For instance, the 
Comptroller General, with whom I have talked about this mat- . 
ter, feels that the law has placed in him the duty to prevent 
any fraud. So far as he knows, he sees to it that the amounts 
are correct; but the law itself, which was enacted in 1926, 
provides that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall finally 
settle these matters after they have been through the hands of 
the various officials of the Treasury Department; so that under 
the law the House has rather the best of us. I am not pre- 
pared to say that we can not win perhaps in the long run. 
The Senator himself can see the difficulties. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know that the Senator from Wyoming is an 
old soldier and-+does not give up very quickly. But if I were 
in his position I think I would lay down my arms. 

Mr. WARREN. I am ready to have a vote on the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments, ask for a further conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have not yet yielded the floor. 
I submit that I am entitled to consideration. I want to retain 
the floor simply for the purpose of making an apology to the 
Vice President for having broken in on him a few moments 
ago. I thought he was about to decide the question, and I was 
mistaken. He might well have taken exception to my manner. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I remember one time in my 
boyhood—Civil War times—-when it was undertaken to collect 
internal taxes and we thought it was nearly murder. I remem- 
ber the near revolution that took place. The present internal 
revenue law of course applies more sharply than does the 
levying and collecting of taxes upon counties or towns. That 
is one of the matters for which we ourselves provided. We pro- 
vided for it first by amending the Constitution. We provided 
for it, furthermore, by a law which leaves a man where he is 
bound to pay or go to jail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wyoming a question, Is the Senator in favor of 
the amendment of the Senate? 

Mr. WARREN. Whenever the Senate of the United States 
amends on this floor a bill of which I have charge and then 
puts me in charge of it as one of the conferees, I favor it as 
long as it has any life left, 

Mr. COPELAND. I honor,and respect the Senator for his 
devotion to duty. So far as I am concerned, however, it seems 
very unfair to me to discriminate between a taxpayer having 
a refund of over $50,000 and require him to go through a cer- 
tain process, when the man who has only $40,000 or $25,000 


| refund does not have to go through such a process. As I view 
it, it is unfair discrimination. 
I want to ask the Senator a further question. If the bill 





passes, what about claims which have been already adjusted 


The motion of | and which have been adjudicated. Will it be necessary for 


the Senator from Wyoming now is that the Senate further in- | those claims to be taken up? 


sist upon its amendments, ask for a further conference, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on behalf of the Senate. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 
Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 





Mr. WARREN. 
right. 

Mr. COPELAND. But if it has gone through the Internal 
Revenue Department and has been agreed upon and the pay- 


If the claimant has his money, he is all 


Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Maryland asked me a/ ment has not been made, will it be necessary for that claimant 
question. 


I wish to say to him that the life of a conferee is ' to take to the Comptroller General the matter of his claim? 
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Mr. WARREN. We shall have te wait until sometime in the 
future, when the Congress may provide otherwise by appro- 
wriation. 

Mr. COPELAND. It means that many claims have been 
years and years before the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
“ Mr. WARREN. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know of one claim brought to my atten- 
tion which has been before the bureau four years and has just 
now reached adjustment. They must go into the Comptroller 
General’s Office and present the matter there. 

Mr. WARREN. We have two courts which are very busily 
engaged in settling these tax questions. There is the Tax 
Appeals Board, so called. They have operated, I think, and 
passed upon some thirty-odd thousand claims, and they have as 
inany more awaiting their action, 

There are some four hundred and forty-odd cases before the 
Court of Claims. I have a list of the cases which are pending 
there. I asked why they should be there instead of before the 
Board of Tax Appeals. They said they could think of only 
one reason, and that was that appeals from the Court of Claims 
could go directly to the Supreme Court, while the appeals from 
the Tax Appeals Board would have to go into the district 
courts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me, in order that I may ask the Senator from 
Wyoming a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Board of Tax Appeals was established 
because it was thought that the department was making mis- 
takes, was it not? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not entertain that idea, probably be- 
cause I am not connected with any committee which has the 
handling of revenue measures. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
of Tax Appeals, unless it was thought that there were errors 
to be corrected? 

Mr. WARREN. All questions of difference are subject to the 
review of a court, of course. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Congress thought it wise to have some 
place where mistakes could be reviewed, did it not? 

Mr. WARREN, Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it were wise, does the Senator think 


that the Board of Tax Appeals has been helpful or hurtful? 
Would the Senator like to abolish that Board of Tax Appeals? 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from Arkansas is asking me 
for my private opinion, I will say that I do not think we should 
do away with that board, because, as I have stated before, dif- 
ferences arise between the best of people and in the best- 
administered governments. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This amendment seeks to set up some tri- 
bunal which can pass upon the mistakes that may be made by 
the department. Why should that not be done? What earthly 
objection can any honest man who is in the department and 
who is charged with the responsibility of paying out millions 
of dollars alleged to have been collected erroneously advance 
against having his action reviewed? 

Mr. WARREN. 
issue, I suggest to my friend from Arkansas that he consult 
the gentleman with whom we are unable to agree. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought, perhaps, they had given the 
Senator some information that he might impart to us. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I simply wish to say for 
myself that I think it is unfair to the taxpayers to impose a 
further burden upon them when they have already adjusted 
their differences with the department. 

In the next place, I think it is unfair to discriminate between 
the man who has a claim for a refund of $50,000 and the man 
who has a lesser amount involved. It was for that purpose I 
rose to express my convictions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not sure that I have been 
able to satisfy myself even yet as to just what this dispute is 


about. The Senator from Wyoming [{[Mr. Warren], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, as I understand, 


stated there is complete agreement between the conferees of 
the House and the conferees of the Senate on everything except 
the two amendments which are still in dispute. 

Mr. WARREN. There is one other amendment in dispute, 
but it really is unimportant. I refer to amendment No. 9. 
The amendments in dispute are 8, 9, and 10, but amendment 
No. 9 amounts to but little. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
amendments as having been introduced, respectively, by the 


Under what theory did we set up the Board | 


The Senator from Wyoming referred to these | 
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| but I have a copy of the bill before me as it passed the Senate, 


| 


| kind; it is too exciting. 


and I wish to ask for information now whether the two amend- 


ments which are in dispute are amendments numbered 8 and 10. 
Mr. WARREN. Yes. 
Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is correct, is it? 


Mr. WARREN. The Senator is correct in his statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Rosinson] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
and the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations {Mr. 
WakrrEN] are all agreed as to what the Senate should do, and 
yet notwithstanding that agreement there has taken place here 
for the last hour and a quarter one of the liveliest and most 
exciting debates that I have witnessed for a good while. I 
can not understand how Senators can quarrel so when they all 
agreed as to what we should do. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Nebraska himself has re- 
frained from participating in the debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I never wish to get into a controversy of that 
I should like to understand now, first, 
about amendment numbered 8. That was an amendment which 
was added by the Senate when the bill passed this body. It 


| Was an addition to the House text and reads as follows: 








i 


| 
| 


Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] and the Senator from | 


Utah {Mr. Smoor], but there is nothing in the bill or in the 
conference report to show who proposed those amendments. 
rhe Senator from Wyoming did not refer to them by number, 





Under the circumstances of the matter at | imclusion of the words “according to existing law’ 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
any claim in excess of $50,000 until such claim shall be approved by 
the Comptroller General of the United States in accordance with exist- 
ing law. 


As I understand, all Senators who have so far addressed the 
Senate in this bitter controversy are in favor of that amend- 
ment. It is a Senate amendment. The Senate conferees are 
insisting on it, the Senator from Arkansas is also insisting on 
it, the Senator from Utah is insisting on it, and so is the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BRUCE. But not the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMOOT. And not the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. COPELAND. And not the Senator from New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nor the Senator from New York. However, 
with due despect to the Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Maryland, the leaders on both sides of the Chamber have 
agreed, and yet they have quarreled terribly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. We may have agreed here or we may not 
have agreed, but at the time the amendment went in I had 
been making points of order against amendments embodying 
extraneous matters affecting taxes, and so forth. The amend- 
ment as it was offered, except for attaching the little tail “ ae- 
cording to existing law,” of course, was obnoxious to the rule 
as being legislation on an appropriation bill. I could have 
objected to it and made a point of order against it, but the 
’ required 
an inquiry into the matter. In my judgment, the addition of 
those words amounted to nothing whatever except as a medium 
to railroad in the amendment; otherwise it would have been 
objected to on a point of order. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, except for the objection in 
theory which the Senator from New York has presented, I 
myself do not see anything wrong with the amendment. It 


is true that it makes a different rule for a claim of less than 


| $50,000 from that which applies to a claim of more than 
$50,000. I suppose that the theory is that there are so many 
little claims that it would probably be a physical impossi- 
bility, without a large force of additional assistants, for the 
Comptroller General to pass on all of them. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield’ 
Mr. NORRIS. In theory, of course, one claim is just the 


same as another, but it is a common practice in the enactment 
of law to fix the jurisdiction of courts and commissions ac- 
cording to the amount involved. That is very often done, and 
I think it is justified, not because there ought to be a different 
procedure in the case of one claim as against another but 
because from the very necessity of the case such a course 
must be followed. I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, with due respect to all 
other Senators, I think the Senator from Nebraska the 
fairest-minded man in this body. I appeal to him that it is 
not fair for a man who has a claim of $50,000 to have to go 
through two or three years—-because that is what it would 
mean—of dispute with the Comptroller General, when a man 


18 


‘who has a claim for $49,000 escapes that procedure. 
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Mr. NORRIS. That is probably true. Yet it might be to 
the interest of the taxpayer to have his claim go through the 
machinery of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. COPELAND. Granting that, what does the Senator say 
of a man who has already spent four or five years in fighting 
out a claim having to undergo a still further delay? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not right. I do not think anybody can 
doubt that; but, for instance, suppose we should provide that 
justices of the peace should have final jurisdiction of a case 
tried before him where the amount involved was not more 
than $20. If there were $21.10 involved under that kind of a 
law, & man could go up to the higher courts and wear his 
opponent out, but if the amount involved was less than $20 
and the justice of the peace should be unfair the man having 
the claim would get the worst of it, and there would not be any 
remedy for him, although his claim might be $19.75. Perhaps 
he could not get justice; but the law is thus arbitrary, and I 
think in every civilized country the jurisdiction of the courts 
und various commissions to a great extent is fixed by the 
amount of money involved. 

Let me eall the Senate’s attention to another fact. Whether 
the provision is right or wrong, we can not amend it now in 
the present parliamentary stage. The conferees on the part of 
the Senate in meeting with the conferees on the part of the 
House could agree upon a substitute for amendment No. 8 
fixing a different amount, either smaller or larger, and such 
an amendment would be in order, I think, when the report came 
hack; but that is not really before us, because we can not change 
the provision if we want to. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield, there is before us this opportunity to change it: The 
House refusing to accept the amendment, the Senate can recede. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes: we can surrender, we can recede, and 
the amendment would go out, and I think it would be proper 
now to move that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 
instructed to recede from this amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to take up the other amendment 
in dispute, which is amendment numbered 10. That is a long 
amendment, It proposes to strike out a page of the House text 
of the bill. So we must remember we have two amendments 
here. One is to put additional matter in the bill and the other 
is to s rike something out. The Senate conferees are contend- 
ing of course for the Senate position. In the case of amend- 
ment numbered 10 it is to strike out; while in the other case 
the conferees are contending for the insertion of new matter. 

The language of the House bill provides in general terms, 
as I understand, that when a taxpayer is allowed a refund— 
and the $175,000,000 appropriation will apply to all refunds— 
before he shall be entitled to obtain it he must put up a bond 
that he will turn the refund that he gets over to the people 
who have in reality paid the tax; in other words, to his cus- 
tomers. <A manufacturer, for instance, is taxed too high; 
he makes a showing to that effect, and obtains a refund of 
$50,000, we will say, which is to be paid out of the $175,000,000 
appropriation. It is probable that the manufacturer added his 
tax when he sold his product, whatever it might be; as a mat- 
ter of fact, he has passed it on to his customers; he has col- 
lected it from them. He gets it back from the Government 
because it is held that the tax was illegally collected. The 
provision will require him to pay that money to the man from 
whom he collected the tax in the first instance. 

I may be wrong but, as I understand it, it is contended by 
those tuking the viewpoint of the Senate that such a provision 
of law is impracticable and can not be enforced. I confess I 
do not know as to that. If it can be enforced it is no more 
than just, it seems to me, but if it can not be enforced of 
course it can not operate. But certainly 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly if I have paid on my business a 
tax that has been illegally assessed and I sell my product to 
the Senator from New York and add to the sale price the 
amount of the tax I have paid, then if I get the money back 
from the Government it is simply making me a present of that 
much money. The House bill would require me to pay it to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In other words, if the Senator’s tax was 
$100,000, and he made his customers pay that tax on the things 
he sold to them, then that $100,000 has been paid by them 
into the Treasury? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. If the Government now pays back that $100,- 
000 to the Senator, as he says, it makes him a gift of $100,000 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne. 
braska yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. In my humble judgment, 
if there is any way—others will probably know much better 
than I do about this—to require the beneficiary in this kind 
of a proceeding to pay the money to the man who in reality 
has paid the tax, he ought to do it. It may be that in the 
case of the illustration I put, where I sold to the Senator from 
New York, he sold the same product to a hundred different 
men, and they paid the tax. I do not know whether it is 
practicable to follow it on. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I suggest this to the Senator: I do not 
doubt that in some instances—indeed, in many instances—the 
tax is passed on to some one below the actual payer of the tax; 
but what is passed on? I think the error in the whole argu- 
ment on this point is in determining what is passed on. 

What is passed on? Not the illegal tax. No manufacturer 
could ever figure out an illegal, excessive assessment and pass 
that on to his customer. He could only pass on the tax which 
under the law he should pay. Otherwise he would simply be 
guessing. There would not be any definite way of determining 
the amount. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but let me see if I understand the Sena- 
tor. Let us try to make an illustration. 

Mr. GEORGE. Bear in mind, the refund is not of the 
amount which is legally due from the taxpayer to the Govern- 
ment. He is entitled to no refund for that. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I understand that. 

Mr. GEORGE. The refund is for an excessive levy, or a 
sum which in law he ought not to be called upon to pay. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. But he could not, in the nature of things, 
have prorated that to his customers. He might have as to all 
of the legal tax, 

Mr. NORRIS. He has not distinguished between the legal 
and the illegal tax. He can not do so. It has not been adjudi- 
cated at the time he pays it and at the time he passes it on. 
He passes on all that he pays—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. To be sure. ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. Including the legal tax and the illegal tax. 
The House text undertakes to require him-to refund to his cus- 
tomers the illegal tax, to refund to them what he gets from 
the Government. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

Mr. GEORGH. Then the Senator’s suggestion would come to 
this—that in all cases, the legal as well as the illegal, where the 
tax is passed on to the manufacturer’s customers, those cus- 
tomers should be subrogated to his claims against the Govern- 
ment for the excess payment or any improper payment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not see how that could possibly be 
worked out. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not, either. 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. May I illustrate to the Senator from Geor- 
gia? Let us assume that the Bureau of Internal Revenue in- 
terpreted the tax of 5 per cent on automobile accessories as 
being 5 per cent on batteries, for instance, and it was after- 
ward determined that the Bureau of Internal Revenue were 
wrong in classing a battery as an automobile accessory, for the 
reason that batteries were used for several purposes other than 
automobiles. Assume that after it had gone on for several 
years, and the bureau had been collecting 5 per cent from those 
who sold batteries, the court determined that they were wrong. 
For example, if the Senator from Georgia had bought from me, 
a dealer, a battery for $100, and there had been a tax of 5 per 
cent on the battery, making $105, and I had passed it on to the 
Senator from Georgia and then the court declared that the 
bureau should not have collected that money, the contention of 
the House is that when the manufacturer or the seller gets the 
refund from the Government he should pass back the $5 that 
he collected on that particular item. 

Mr. NORRIS, I think that is a fair explanation of the House 
text, 
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Mr. GEORGE. ide 
meaning of the House provision? 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘That is the meaning of the House provision. 
If the Senator will yield a little further—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to say that I think perhaps | 
the amendment is too drastically drawn, because there are cases | 
where the manufacturer absorbs the tax. In other words, he 
ells to you for $100 thiis particular battery. He says, “1 will | 
take the $5 out of my own profit and pay it to the Government.” 
Having done that, of course, he should not be required to return 
it to the buyer. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


Manifestly, he should not. 

Mr. COUZENS. No; and I think there is a clear distinction 
between those two kinds of cases. I believe the amendment 
can be properly drawn so that the man who actually paid it 
may get it back, but if the manufacturer paid it out of his own | 
profit he may get it back. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
hbraska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was going to say that that is the very point | 
I wanted to make. That is to say, you can not assume that the 
tax can in every instance be passed on to the consumer. The 
business may not be able to bear it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that is true; but it would be an 
extremely difficult thing to enact a law that would do the right | 
thing in one case and pot do an injustice in another case. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not think it is a difficult proposition, 
because all that the manufacturer or the sales agency or the 
importer has to do, if the amendment is drawn properly, is to 
satisfy the bureau that he absorbed the tax, and then he gets 
his refund. If he does not so satisfy the bureau, then he does 
not get his refund, 

Mr. CURTIS and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to all the Senators presently, 
but let me say this before I get away from the remark of the 
Senator from Michigan: Suppose—and this is a really practical 
illustration, I think—that the person to whom a manufacturer 
sold the various articles, himself being a local dealer, let us say, 
had sold them to a hundred different people. He ought to be 
required, the same as the manufacturer, to refund that money 
to the man who bought of him if he has collected it. The same 
rule would apply, because if it was fair in one case it would 
be in the other. In other words, the final, ultimate consumer 
as a rule, where the tax is passed on at all, has paid the tax, | 
and it ought to be repaid to him by somebody. 

Where these transactions run into the thousands, as they 
often do, I should like to do it if we can, but I believe it is a 
difficult thing—sometimes, perhaps, impossible—to enact a law 
by which we will get the money back to the man who actually 
did make the payment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 


from Ne- 


Mr. COPELAND. I think the original language covers the 
matter, It must be evidenced by affidavit in such form and 


containing such statements as the commissioner may prescribe, | 
and we authorize refunds only where such evidence is submitted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
ROBINSON] argued, and I think with a great deal of force, that 
the result would be that there would not be any refund at all. 
Verhaps, if we can not get it to the man who ought to have it 
n common justice, it would be better not to make it; and yet 
that would mean that the Government is keeping something to 
Which it is not entitled, and I do not want the Government to 
do that. 

Mr. BRUCE. 


Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. .I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I just wish to say that my recollection is that 
it was the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Covzens] who pointed 
out the other day, when this bill was under consideration in | 
the Senate, the difficulty of following the tax to the consumer. | 





Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator is correet—— 
Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I most assuredly am correct. 
Mr. COUZENS. But I do not think I raised the particular 


point that it should be entirely eliminated. I disagreed with | 


the Senator from Utah that there is no language that may be 
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Mr. President, I ask the Senator, is that the { put in the bill to accomplish the end desired by Congress, but I 


| Senate wants the 
ought to direct our conferees to recede from the Senate amend- 


invoices, I do not think they sheuld be 
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did not favor taking it out altogether. 
Mr. BRUCE. “Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 
Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. NORRIS. Let me say just a word further before I yield. 


the Senator from Ne- 


| Under the House provision, as I understand, unless it were 


shown by the person who paid the tax to the Government that 
he actually had returned or would return the money to the 
consumer, he would not get the refund. It seems to me that 
if we are going to trace the money as far as the sale that he 
made to the next step, we ought to trace it on to the ultimate 
consumer; and if the ultimate consumer can not get the bene- 
fit of it, he being the man who paid it, I do not see any rea- 
son in justice why any of these people should get the refund. 
when, as a matter of fact, somebody else made the payment. 
Mr. COUZENS. What happened, if the Senator will yield, 


| is that when the decision was reached to exclude some 90 arti- 


cles, if I remember correctly, from the list of articles on which 


| the Bureau of Internal Revenue was collecting the tax, many 


former employees and tax experts went uround and circulated 
among the dealers and manufacturers and inspired claims to 
be presented to the bureau because of this decision. It may not 
have even occurred to the manufacturers or the dealer, but he 
was inspired to make these daims; and the Treasury Depart- 
ment very properly, I think, made a suggestion to the Ways 
and Means Committee that this proviso be put in. I ask the 
Senator from Utah if that is not correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell whether they really advised it 
or not. I have heard it stated that they did, and I have heard 
it denied. 

Mr. COUZENS. The letter which was published stated that 
a Treasury Department asked that this proviso be put ip the 
pill, 


Mr. NORRIS. To get down to a practical proposition, if the 


House language to remain in the bill, we 


ment, because the Senate amendment strikes out the language 
of the House; and if the Senate amendment prevails there will 
be nothing in the law applying to these matters. 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator from Utah intended— 
at least, I understood that to be his intention when he moved 
to have this amendment stricken out—to try to agree upon 
some language that would attain the desired end. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Ne- 


I knew that it would go into conference, and 


| my idea was that we would see if we could work out some 


thing there, as I stated. 

I want to say to the Senator from Nebraska that I know 
one of the large manufacturers in the United States who claims 
that in selling his batteries he had more customers using the 
batteries outside than those that went into automobiles, and 


| therefore he said, “I shall not increase the price of my bat- 


teries.” He sold the batteries at just exactly the same price 
from the time the tax was imposed until the decision was 
arrived at. 

Mr, COUZENS. Of course, he should have his refund. 

Mr. SMOOT. What are you going to do? Are you going 
to give that man $5 now on each of those batteries? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think that under that showing, if 
he convinced the officials of the Government that that was true, 
he is entitled to a refund of the tax now. 

Mr. COUZENS. Why, certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. He paid it, and he has not passed it on. 

Mr. COUZENS. And that was the hope of the Senator from 
Utah, as I understood, when he asked to have this House amend 
ment wiped out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but take the manufacturers of 
pistons: Pistons are used in automobiles, and pistons are used 
in all sorts of engines and other articles in the United States. 
How can they divide it? That is the trouble. 

Mr. COUZENS. If they did not add any specific tax to their 
required to follow it 
through but should get a refund from the Government. When 
they can show, however, that they have added to each invoice 
the tax provided to be collected by the law as then interpreted, 
they should be required to make a refund to the purchaser, and 
not otherwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only trouble with that is the difficulty of 
finding out how far that has passed on, and through how many 
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hands it has passed, and whether we can find the fellow who 
really paid the tax. 

Mr. COUZENS, That would show on the claimant's invoice. 
If the claimant who is making the claim for the refund has not 
added anything to his invoice, then he should not be required 
to make a showing but should get a refund from the Govern- 
ment; but if his invoice shows he has collected it, he should be 
required to refund it to the purchaser. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems that everybody is 
in favor of the motion, so why not put the question? 

Mr. WARREN. I was about to ask that the question be put 
on the motion. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Lenroot Schall 
Bayard Fleicher McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Blease George Mc Master Shortridge 
Borah Gerry McNary Simmons 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Smith 
Broussard Glass Meaus Smoot 
Bruce Goff Moses Steck 
Cameron Gooding Neely Stephens 
Capper Hale Norris Stewart 
Caraway Harreld Nye Trammell 
Copeland Harris Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Liawes Overman Underwood 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Wadsworth 
Dale Howell Pittman Walsh, Maxs. 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edge Kendrick tobinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Edwards King Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ferris La Follette Sackett 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 


{[Mr. Norseck] is still detained in the hospital as the result of 
an automobile accident. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The senior Senator from Penn- 
svivania {Mr. Perrer] is detained from the Senate on account 
of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
responded to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the motion of the Senator from Wyoming that the 
Senate further ipsist upon its amendments, ask for a further 
conterence with the House, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. WarREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. OvERMAN managers on the 
part of the Senate at the further conference. 

JOEL C. CLORE 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a request 
for unanimous consent, and before I submit it I want to make 
a statement. 

The Senate has to-day received official information of the 
death of a prominent Member of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. A. E. B. Srepuens, of the second Ohio district. Mr. 


STEPHENS was a useful legislator, an upright citizen, and a | 
In the closing days of his life he expressed | 


splendid American. 
regret that he had not been able to secure the passage of the 
ove remaining bill which he had introduced, That bill is on the 
calendar and has been favorably reported. I therefore 


of House bill 3482, for the relief of Joel C. Clore. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | 


Whole. proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 
[H. R. 34382, 69th Cong., 2d sess,] 
An act for the relief of Joel C, Clore 
RB enacted, ete,, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Joel C. Clore, former 
postmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the sum of $8,783.57, due to the 


United States on aceount of the loss of postal funds, postage stamps, 
thrift stamps, and war-revenue stamps, resulting from burglary of said 
posi office on June 16, 1921, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. FESS, 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 1451, 
Senate bill 4832, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of cer- 
tuin claims in favor of the United States, 


Mr. GERRY. Let the bill be reported. 
The bill was read. 
Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 


have au explanation of the bill. 
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ask | 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration | 


i 
troller of the Currency may, in any State or in any city of over 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there are existing contracts where 
the Government entered into agreements with certain muni- 
tions makers and builders, and at the close of the war the 
adjustments were made in the form of notes payable by these 
contractors to the Government, running 20 years, perhaps, 
with no interest. There is one firm in Akron, Ohio, which 
would like to make the settlements now instead of paying 
$1,000 a year every year for 20 years, because the building 
stands on property that belongs to these parties, and they can 
not do anything at all with the property until the title is clear. 

The bill was drawn by the Navy Department, submitted to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate and reported 
favorably, and covers about six cases; but, so far as I know, 
there is only onc where the parties interested want to make 
settlement. 

Mr. KING. The bill is general in its character and would 
extend to all who desired to take advantage of it. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator state the present value of the 
claim to which he refers? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it is to be settled on the basis of the present 
worth of the claim, which would be paid at the rate of $1,000 a 
year for 20 years, and it represents a considerable reduction. 

NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PEeprer]. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. PEppER’s mo- 
tion to recede from certain amendments of the Senate to House 
bill 2, and that the Senate concur in the House amendments to 
certain Senate amendments to that bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I appreciate that it is lese 
majesty for anyone to attempt to speak upon the banking bill 
who is not a member of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I confess that I have not had an opportunity to study 
the banking bill as carefully as I would like in many of its 
important phases, but I submit that I am not in any different 
position than the vast majority of the Members of the Senate 
as well as some of the members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. It must be apparent to anyone who has hear« 
the discussions upon the floor of this body that some of the 
Members of the Senate at least are quite unfamiliar with some 
of the provisions of the bill itself. Only the other day in dis- 
cussing the provisions of the bill with a banker who is a member 
of the committee he suggested to me that the bill extended 
loans to farmers upon farm lands, which was not permitted 
under the present law. Of course, a cursory reading of the bill 
indicates that that is not the case. 

Again, on last Saturday, in discussing the bill, statements were 
| made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper], in answer 
| to questions asked by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borar|, 
| which are clearly not borne out by the facts concerning the Dill. 
The Senator from Idaho said: 


| 

j Mr. Boran. In instances where the State has provided for branch 
| banking, is there any limit to the number of banks which a parent bank 
| may establish within a State? 

Mr. Peprrr. Yes; there is. There is a very carefully worked out 
scale. There can not be any branch in a city with less than 25,000 
population. There may be two, I think it is, branches up to 50,000, 
and possibly three up to 100,000- 





That, of course, is not a correct statement, but it is a minor 
matter— 
and beyond that at the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency ; 
but there is a carefully worked out seale of limitation. 


The carefully worked out scale of limitation is that the Comp- 


100,000 population, establish as many branch banks as in his 
judgment may seem proper. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wasa] said: 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand the law in Massachu- 
it limits the number of branch banks of State banks to two. 
Does this proposed legislation limit the number of branch banks of 
national banks to two? 

Mr. Pareer. This proposed law does not authorize a national bank 
to establish any more branches, even within the municipal area, than 
are permitted under the law of the State, and if there is a limitation 
in the local law, that is ipso facto applicable to the national situation. 


setts, 


I challenge the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
He can not point to a single, solitary statement in the bill bear- 

| ing out that statement. The fact is, as I said a moment ago, 
' that it is within the discretion of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
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reney to grant in the city of Boston just as many branch banks | Senate to section 3, page 


as he desires. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I am very glad to hear that. So that 
the limitation of two banks would be applicable to national banks? 

Mr. Perper. That is clearly my judgment, and I think that is the 
design of the framers of the bill, 


Again the statement was made: 


Mr. Boran. What would be the effect if a State which now gives 
authority for branch banking, under its law, should withdraw that 
thority ? 


Mr. Perper. Mr. President that subject has been a good deal con- 
sidered. My own judgment is that since this measure is designed to 
romote equality of opportunity for national banking associations and 
State banking associations, if a State were to pass a law providing that 
thereafter no branches should be established, it Is perfectly clear to me 
that under this proposed law no branch bank could thereafter be estab- 
lished by national banks. If the State were to undertake to close up 
existing branches in the State, giving rise to all sorts of questions of 
vested rights and confiscation, it would be for the Comptroller of the 
Currency to decide what was the fair thing to do in exercising his power 
to close down branches, which is very widely given to him under this 


measure, 


Mr. Boran. The Senator will pardon me for asking another ques- 
tion 

Mr. Perper. I hope the Senator will ask such questions as occur to 
him. 

Paragraph (b) of section 5155 reads, as proposed to be 


amended : 


(b) If a State bank is hereafter converted into or consolidated with 
a national banking association, or if two or more national banking asso- 
clations are consolidated, such converted or consolidated association 
may, with respect to any of such banks, retain and operate any of their 
branches which may have been in lawful operation by any bank at the 
date of the approval of this act. 


In other words, I submit that no other construction can 
be placed upon that language than that if the State of Cali- 
foruia, for instance, enacted a law to the effect that thence- 
forth they would allow no branch bank; that from that time 
on State banks could convert into national banks and could 
keep every single, solitary branch they had in the State of 
California under the national banking association act. 

Mr. EDGH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. While I think the Senator is entirely correct, 
as I understood his statement, is not that the condition anyhow 


in those States where branches exist to-day, and would exist | say that this bill is very restrictive of the existing law. 


whether the bill was enacted into law or not and whether the | 


Legislature of California enacted a law 
branches? They are there anyway. 

Mr. WHEELER. But I am making the point, let me say to 
the Senator from New Jersey, that this provision ought not to 
permit such a thing to exist. I do not think it would exist if 
the Hull amendments were in the bill. I am frank to say 
there is another provision to which I. want to call the attention 
of the Senate. I call attention to section 9, on page 21, as 
follows: 


prohibiting such 


but no such State bank may retain or acquire stock in a Federal re- 
serve bank except upon relinguishment of any branch or branches estab- 
lished after the date of the approval of this act beyond the limits of 
the city, town, or village in which the parent bank is situated. 


Clearly, to my way of thinking, the two paragraphs are in- 
consistent. It leaves it, to my way of thinking, absolutely 
with permission to the State bank to keep the branches, we 
will say, of the Bank of Italy in California. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WHEELER. I pield. 

Mr. GLASS. I would like to call attention to the fact that 
there is another important provision of the bill which the Sena- 
tor from Montana seems to have overlooked, and I would like 
to get his reaction to that. The section which he has read and 
stressed does say precisely what he said it does: 


If the State bank is hereafter converted Into or consolidated with a | 


iitional bank. 


“If” it is converted. The question arises right there how 
uch consolidation or conversion may take place. I refer the 
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2, of the committee print of the bill, 


| which says: 





That any bank incorporated under the laws of any State or any bank 
incorporated in the District of Columbia may be consolidated with : 
national banking institution— 


Where? 


| located in the same county, city, town, or village under the charter of 


such national banking association. 


Mr. BORAH. 
eliminated. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; it has been eliminated, so that the con- 
solidation is confined to the incorporated city, or—— 

Mr. WHEELER. To the incorporated county. 

Mr. GLASS. I was about to say the incorporated city, town, 
or county. 

Mr. WHEELER. But it permits them to have branches 
under that provision in the county, for instance, in which they 
have other branches. 

Mr. GLASS. Under the existing law they are permitted to 
have them all over the State. 

Mr. BORAH. That raises a question which I would like to 
ask the Senator from Virginia. Am I to understand the 
construction which he places upon the section just read is to 
the effect that in the consolidating of State banks to convert 


In other words, the word “ State” has been 


| them into a national bank, they are limited now to the county 





or city? 

Mr. GLASS. That is my construction of that provision of 
the bill. We originally had the word “State” in there, but 
it was stricken out. The consolidation or conversion, I will 
say to the Senator from Idaho, is confined to the city, town, 
or county in which the two consolidated banks are located. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will it interrupt the Senator if 
I submit another inquiry? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us take a practical proposition. Suppose 
a bank in a State which now permits State banking, has some 
25 or 30 branches scattered all over the State, and it should 
undertake to consolidate and convert them into national banks, 
would it be confined in that action to the county or State in 
which the parent bank was located? 

Mr. GLASS. That is my interpretation of section 3 
bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think that it is possibly true that it 
would be confined to the county, but the claim is that this bill 
limits the consolidation of banks or branch banking to the 
cities, while we find in the bill a provision under which, if a 
bank wishes to convert, branch banking may be extended to 
the various counties. 

Mr. GLASS. Just on that point, Mr. President, I desire to 
Under 
existing law banks may consolidate all over the State, but this 
bill confines them to the city, county, or township. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; but let me call attention to the most 
objectionable feature about the bill, which is that although a 
State may desire to wipe out branch banking entirely, yet a 
State bank may enter the national banking system and main- 
tain branches in the county and city. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. President, the answer to that is that the 
provision to which the Senator is objecting is not in contre 
versy at all as between the two Houses. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not saying that that is in controversy 
between the two Houses; but I am not at this particular time 
arguing only such questions as are in controversy between the 
two Houses. I am saying that, in my judgment, this bill pro- 
vides for an extension of branch banking in this country, 
although many of the proponents of the bill—not all of them-— 
have been claiming ‘all the time that it does not provide for an 
extension of branch banking. They are also claiming that the 
Hull amendments would be an invasion of the rights of the 
States. I submit that that is not true, because this bill will 
invade the rights of the States just as much as would the Hull 
amendments invade the provisions of State law. 

Here we have, for instance, a provision in the bill which 
would permit this situation to arise: If the State of Cali- 
fornia or the State of South Carolina or any other State should 
prohibit branch banking, this measure would permit them to 
become a part of the national banking system and carry on 
branch banking in violation of the laws against branch bank- 
ing in a State, in counties, and in cities where the people «do 
not want branch banking. There is no question about that. As 
I said a moment ago, the statement which was made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania {|Mr. Pepper] to the effect that this 
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proposed legislation limits the number of branch banks to two 
or permits the same number only of branch banks in the city 
of Boston that the State law permits, is absolutely not in ac- 
cordance with either the fact or the law. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, under the provisions of the bill, 
if as described by the Senator, a bank in a State should convert 
itself into a national bank it could only have one branch in a 
town of 25,000 population. 


Mr. WHEELER. tut that has nothing to do with the argu- 
ment at all. Whether the bill would permit one branch bank 


in a city of 25,000 or 50 branch banks in the city of Chicago, 
it would still permit branch banking in a State where the State 
legislature and the people of the State had said that they did 
not want it; and yet we hear much about State’s rights, and the 
statement made: “ We do not want the Hull amendments 
because we shali thereby be invading the principles of State’s 
rights.” 

Mr. President, I wish to say that in my judgment this bill 
should be defeated for many reasons, but principally, I think, 
it should be defeated because of the fact that it is objection- 
able, first, on the ground that it permits branch banking. It 
is the entering wedge, if you please, of the little group in this 
country who have been seeking by every means known to ex- 
tend their grasp upon the people of the country through the 
medium of branch banks. 

Second, it extends the provisions of section 5200 so that it 
permits the national banks to go into the investment banking 
business, into the speculative banking business, and it extends 
no security whatsoever to the savings depositors of the country. 

Third, it extends an indefinite charter to the Federal reserve 
system eight years before the law under which the banks of 
that system are operating ceases to function. That provision 
is put in as a rider to this bill. 

Some Senator has said that the provision with respect to 
section 5200, extending, if you please, the provisions of the 
niutional banking act so that national banks may make loans 
upon city real estate, so that they may make loans upon farm 
securities, upon wheat, for instance, and may go into the invest- 
ment banking business, is desired by the farmers of the 
country. If it is desired by the farmers of the country, I have 
as yet to hear from one single, solitary farmer or one single, 
solitary farm organization in the country advocating the passage 
of the bill. Permit me to say that if they were advocating 
the passage of the bill upon that ground, I would contend that 
this a bad provision, because it permits bad banking. The 
provisions of section 5200 should not be broken down to enable 
national banks which accept savings deposits to invest large 
amounts of their funds in real-estate loans, 


is 


is 


The farmers of this country, let me say, are not asking to | 


borrow more money. The very thing that broke the farmers 
of the Northwest was the fact that during the war they were 
encouraged by the bankers to raise more wheat and to borrow 
more money. Then, my friends, after the farmers were thus 
encouraged and the little bankers were encouraged to loan to 
the farmers up to the hilt upon inflated real estate, the time 
came when the Federal Reserve Board in 1920 held a secret 
conference in the city of Washington, at which they stated 
in substance, “ We must start in on a period of deflation.” It 
was that period of deflation, brought about by the Federal 
Reserve Board, which caused the farmers and the little banks 
of the Northwest and the Middle West to go broke. 

We have just passed a bill attempting to aid the farmer. 
One of the things, I repeat, which brought them into the con- 
dition in which they are at the present time was the fact that 
the Federal reserve system, to which we now seek to give new 
life indefinitely, produced this period of deflation, 

Let me ask what reason there is for the Federal Reserve 

3oard to come here, eight years before the charters of the Fed- 

eral reserve banks expire, and ask that they should be extended? 
Is there any reason in the world why they should be here 
eight years before those charters expire asking for this legis- 
lation? 

The Washington Post the other day said something about our 
having a strong President in the White House, and that the 
President of the United States would undoubtedly veto the 
farm relief bill. It declared it to be the fact that the Congress 
of the United States had submitted to the pressure of the 
farmers of this country, but it did not say anything about the 
Congress of the United States submitting to the pressure of the 
bankers of this country to pass the bank relief bill. It is in 
reality nothing more than that. There is no need at this ses- 
sion of Congress to this bill. I venture to say that not 
over 20 per cent of the Members of this body have ever read 
the bank bill; there are not over 20 per cent, if there are that 
number who are familiar with the provisions in the banking 
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| session of Congress which is not understood by the people of 
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bill; and yet we seek to pass a bill in the closing days of this ‘ of lack of facilities to transport them to market. 


this country, not understood by the Members of the Senate. 
and not understood by some of the members of the committee 
itself. That becomes apparent when statements which are 
made upon the floor of the Senate in explanation of the provi- 
sions of the bill are found upon examination of its provisions 
to be not at all in accord with them. 

We have heard, Mr. President, at this session of Congress 
and in past sessions of Congress a great deal about the farm 
bloc; we read in the great daily newspapers of the country 
articles denouncing blocs in this body; but where is there a 
great daily newspaper that denounces or, in fact, says anything 
about the banking bloc in the Senate that seeks at this time to 
cram this bill down the throats of the American people and to 
fasten upon them the Federal reserve system under an indefi- 
nite charter? I wish to say in this connection that I am not at 
this time prepared to say that the Federal reserve system is all 
bad, because I think the Federal reserve system has in many 
instances done much good. The thing which I deplore is that 
the advocates of the Federal reserve system have found it nec- 
essary to place as a rider on this branch banking bill a provi- 
sion extending the charters of the Federal reserve banks eight 
years before those charters will expire, and without the mem- 
bers of this body knowing what is in the bill or having read the 
bill. It is not fair to the people of this country; it is not fair 
to the Federal reserve system itself. 

There have grown up under the Federal reserve system in 
this country practices which ought to be investigated before we 
extend the charters of the Federal reserye banks. Yet Senators 
sit here meekly and permit the provision extending their char- 
ters to go through as a rider on the pending bill, and if anyone 
dares to speak in opposition to a bank bill, of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he is committing lese majesty, according to the idea of the 
banking bloc of the Senate. 

Let me remind Senators that Nicholas Murray Butler the 
other day stated that one of the issues in the next campaign 
would be farm legislation and another would be prohibition. 
I wish to point out to the Members of the Senate that if they 
jam this bill through in the closing hours of the session the 
banking bill will also be an issue in the next campaign. The 
reason why it is desired to attach the provision extending the 
charters of the Federal reserve banks as a rider on the pending 
bill at this time is because of the fact that they do not want it 
discussed in the open upon the floor of the Senate at the next 
session of Congress or in the sessions that are to follow. 

Mr. President, I wish to read briefly concerning the secret 
conference of the Federal Reserve Board which was held in 
1920. I want to read it because of the fact that I desire to 
impress upon the Members of the Senate the great power that 
is in the hands of this body of 12 men. In that secret con- 
ference they sat around the table and decided the future des- 
tiny of this country so far as concerns the determination 
whether or not they should make the farmers of this country 
disgorge what they were holding for higher prices. They dis- 
cussed the question whether or not they should permit the little 
merehant to have more money; they discussed the question 
whether or not, behind closed doors, secretly, they should ex- 
tend any credit to anybody excepting to those who they said were 
the favored class. At the same time in that secret conference, 
when they were proposing to deflate the farmers of this coun- 
try, they passed resolutions asking that the railroads of the 
country should have increased freight rates! 

I point out those things because I say that the Federal reserve 
bank to-day has the power absolutely and positively to crush the 
very life out of the ordinary citizen of this country. 

In this secret conference, among other things that were said, 
was this: 


Thus the directors of Federal reserve banks are clearly within their 
rights when they say to any member bank, “ You have gone far 
enough; we are familiar with your condition; you have got more than 
your share, and we want you to reduce; we can not let you have 
any more.” They must exercise their discretion as to the proper 
course to pursue, but they have the power, and there are Many cases 
where the rule ought to be laid down and a member bank ought to 
be made to understand that it can not use the resources of the 
Federal reserve banks for its own private advantage for profit; that 
it must not abuse the rediscount privilege of the Federal reserve system. 


Again, Mr. President, they said: 


The fundamental trouble with the situation to-day is that there 
is a large volume of essential goods and commodities held back from 
the markets and kept out of the channels of distribution, either for 
speculative purposes, being held with the idea of getting higher 
prices later on. or where they are held back of necessity on account 
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Whom did they have in mind? They, no doubt, were talking 
about the farmers of the West and the Northwest, who at that 
time were holding their crop for a higher price; and they met 
here for the very purpose of discussing that matter and making 
the farmers of the country disgorge the wheat which they 
claimed they were holding for speculative purposes. I cite 
that as an instance of the power which we give to this bank- 
ing group in the Federal reserve act. 

Again, I find, on page 17: 


In other words, I think the purpose to be served— 


He is speaking of deflation 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is speaking? 

Mr. WHEELER. This is a Mr. Alexander, of New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where was he speaking? 

Mr. WHEELER. He was speaking at this secret conference 
that was held here in Washington on May 18, 1920. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of what? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of this advisory council. 

He says: 

Now, there is the objection, as stated by you, of charging 7 per cent 
to the member banks when they can only collect 6 per cent. I think 
that is a feature of the situation that must be met. In other words, 
1 think the purpose to be served— 





He is speaking of deflation— 


is so great and of such prime importance that these other matters must 
be considered of smaller importance. 

Again, he said: 

We could say that they couldn’t have the money, and we should see 
to it that the profiteer fs cut out and that the essential industry is 


carried even at the expense of the bank. 


They were then talking in regard to the farmers of the North- 
west. If you will remember the newspapers at that time were 
full of statements to the effect that the farmers of the North- 
west were profiteers. 

Again, it was stated in this conference— 


We have been endeavoring in our own bank— 


This is Mr. Wayne, of Philadelphia, speaking— 

We have been endeavoring in our own bank in the last month to 
force Liberty bonds on the market but they do not go on very comfort- 

y. People who have to part with them and lose 13 points do not 
with their money very gracefully. But as to the district, I 
think we are in a very comfortable position, because if anything should 
n up and we would have to sell our Liberty bonds we have a mar- 


1 to go On, 


part 


tu 


In other words, they were seeking to force those who pur- 
chased Liberty bonds during the war to sell them at something 
like $13 on the hundred below what they paid for them. 

I read next from the statement of Mr. McDowell, of North | 


Dakota. He said, by way of protest against raising the discount 
to 7 per cent and bringing on this deflation that they 


sought to bring on: 


seems to me that now is a poor time to penalize the little fellow, 
I am afraid we are just going to create a little more unrest out 

Northwest, where has got such a strong foothold 
f we do not look at this thing not from any other standpoint ex- | 


socialism 


that of safety. The Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis is mak- | 
$10,000 a day. Is that profiteering when they have been using our 
without any interest ever since it started? Is the Federal 


Reserve Board going to be put in the same 
the 


class as the sugar profiteerer 
manufacturer who has been making big money? 


Nothing was said with reference to that kind of profiteering. 
Mr. FRAZIBR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 
Mr. FRAZIER. I want to 


say, for the benefit of those 
nators who are interested, that the bank of which Mr. 
Wesley McDowell was the head at the time this statement 
Was made closed some months ago, and he has gone out of the 
banking business. 

ir. WHEELER. Again, they finally passed a resolution as 


- ° 
ollows: 


s 


Resolved, That the bankers here assembled in their capacity as mem 
of the Federal advisory council, in their capacity as directors of | 
Federal reserve banks of the country, in their capacity as members 

the orderly deflation committee of the American Bankers’ Associa- 

tion, and in their capacity as officers and directors of banks doing busi- 
in the various cities of the country, approve the 


ness sentiments ex- | 

. s | 
pressed in the very able address of Governor Harding as representing | 
the views of the: Federal Reserve Board; and | 


Resolved, further— 
And so forth. 
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Again, the following report was brought in: 
The unanimous repert of your commrittee is as follows: 


This was brought in by a Mr. Watts: 
The whole country— 


He says— 


is suffering from inflation of prices with the consequent inflation of 
credit. From reports made by the members of this conference repre- 
senting every section of the country it is obvious that great sums are 
tied up in products which, if marketed, would relieve necessity, tend 
to reduce price level, and relieve the strain in our credit system. 

The congestion of freight is found in practically all of the large 
railroad centers and shipping ports. It arises chiefly from inadequate 
transportation facilities available at this time and is seriously crippling 
business. We are informed that the per-ton mile of freight increased 
in three years—1916, 1917, and 1918—47 per cent, while the freight 
cars in service during the same period increased 1.9 per cent. 

A striking necessity exists which can only be relieved through the 
upbuilding of the credit of the railroads. This must come through 
adequate and prompt increase in freight rates. Any delay means the 
paying of greater cost directly and indirectly and places a burden on 
the credit system which in the approaching time for seasonal expan- 


sion may cause abnormal strain. * * * 
Be it resolved, That this conference urge as the most important 
remedies that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the United 


States Shipping Board give increased rates and adequate facilities such 
immediate effect as may be warranted under their authority, and that 
a committee of five be appointed by the chair to present this resolu- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States 
Shipping Board with such verbal presentation as may seem appropriate 
to the committee. 


As I said a moment ago, the Federal Reserve Board, sitting 
there as a board with the power to deflate the farmers of this 
country, with the power to raise the interest rates so that they 
could simply wipe out the little banker or the little merchant 
and keep him at their mercy, were at the same time asking 
that the farmer be deflated and that the railroads have increased 
rates. 

Finally, we find this: 


Governor HARDING. I would suggest, gentlemen, that you be careful 
not to give out anything about any discussion of discount rates. That 
is one thing there ought not to be any previous discussion about, be 
cause it disturbs everybody; and if people think rates are going to be 
advanced, there will be an immediate rush to get into the banks before 
the rates are put up, and the policy of the Reserve Board is that that 
is one thing we never discuss with the newspaper man. If he comes 
in and wants to know if the board has considered any rates, or is 
likely to do anything about any rates, some remark is made about the 
weather or something else, and we tell him we can not diseuss rates 
at all; and I think we are all agreed it would be very il! advised to 
give out any impression that any general overruling of rates was dis- 
cussed at this conference, 


Everybody in this country knows what followed that secret 
From one end of this country to the other, particu 
larly in the farming communities of the Northwest and the 
West, pressure was put on the little bankers, and they were 
not permitted to loan any money, and they were notified that 


they must call in the loans that they had. The final result of 
it was that it left in its wake a lot of bankrupt farmers from 
the Pacific clear to the Mississippi River, and likewi left in 


its wake bankrupt banks from the Pacific to the Mississippi 
River, and it likewise left in its wake bankrupt merchants 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

Now they come in here saying that this Federal reserve 
bank, with all of the power that it has to throttle business, 
| the farmer, and everybody else, shall be given an indefinite, 
indeterminate charter; and they know that if this bank eve 
gets an indeterminate charter it will be a long time before 
the Congress of the United States and the Senate of the Uni 
| States will dare to stand up and repeal it, because of the 
| propaganda and the influence of the American Bankers’ Asso 
ciation and their allies, once it is fastened upon the people of 
this country. 

“Oh,” they say, “ we have a strong man in the White House 
| now. He will veto the farm bill”; but I would ask if he is 
strong enough to veto this bill which should be termed the 
bankers’ relief bill, and which puts the death grip of the 


bankers, if they see fit to use it, upon the business of this 

What excuse is there for the bankers of the country coming 
in here and asking an indefinite extension of the Federal reserve 
charter eight years before it expires? None whatever. What 
excuse is there for them to come in here and break down the 
provisions of section 5200, which is going to leave unprotected 
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the little depositor, the washerwoman, the workingman, the 
farmer who have deposits in national banks? 

“Oh,” but they say, “the farmers want it.” I challenge them 
to show one letter from one farm organization or from one 
farmer saying that he wants that kind of legislation in this 
session of Congress or in any other. They do not want more 
louns. That has been the curse of the farmer during the war— 
that he was encouraged to make loans up to the hilt, to pro- 
duce more and more wheat, and then, after he had tried to 
produce it and had borrowed up to the hilt, they came along 
with their deflation and just put him out of business as a 
penalty for his patriotic efforts during the World War to feed 
the boys across the water. 

The fight that has been going on for branch banking has not 
just arisen during this session of Congress. We have at the 
present time chain stores, spreading from one end of this 
country to the other, that are gradually driving the little 
merchant out of business; chain grocery stores, owned by the 
great monopolies and combines, gradually putting the little 
grocery men out of business. We have the chain shoe stores, 
putting the individual shoe dealer. out of business. We have 
chain clothing stores, putting the little clothing merchants out 
of business. Now it is said that we are to give to the bankers 
of this country the entering wedge to establish branch banks. 
Where do they want them? Do they want to limit them just 
to the cities? Oh, no; that is just the camouflage. They want 
branch banking first in the city, then in the county, because 
the proponents of this bill actually put in this bill a provision, 
which was stricken out in the House, for branch banking in 
the county outside of the city. They want branches not only 
in the city but in the county, and they want them in the State, 
and they want them in the Nation; and they will have au- 
thority to establish such branches unless this Congress and 
future Congresses have the intestinal stamina to stand up here 
and fight against the great banking interests which seek, from 
the cities of New York and Chicago, to engulf this whole 
Nation in branch banking from one end to the other. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator is just a little bit 
unfair to some of the New York bankers, if he will permit me 
to say so. He will recall that when these banks started, they 
were all down in the financial district. 

Mr. WHEELER. They can move, can they not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; they can move their one bank, but 
it is not fair that the State banks in the city of New York 
should have innumerable branches, as they have—I can speak, 
for instance, of the Manufacturers’ Trust 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator from New York 
very frankly that I am not objecting to branch banking for 
the city of New York, I am not objecting to it for the city of 
Chicago, and I am not objecting to it for the city of Boston; 
but I say that this bill ought to have in it the Hull provisions, 
which would prevent the extension of this any further than 
the city limits of these great cities, which possibly need them, 
providing the bill contains the Hull amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully with the Senator in that 
matter, and I feel that the bill does make that very pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is where the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken, as I have pointed out and shall further point out in a 
few moments. That is where the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken, in my judgment. 

Now I refer to section 5200. I confess that my experience 
in banking has been limited to signing notes and paying them 
through the teller’s window, and I was extremely timid about 
even attempting to argue this bill until I talked with some of 
the bankers who are upon the committee; and when I found 
out how little they knew about the provisions of the banking 
bill I thought that possibly I knew as much about it as many 
of the members of that committee, however limited my knowl- 
edge might be, particularly when I heard the statements made 
upon the floor of the Senate last Saturday by the distinguished 
and learned banker and statesman from Pennsylvania. 

I am not going to quote to the Senate from something that 
has been said by some farmer or some lawyer who knows 
nothing about banking. I am not going to quote, if you please, 
Some lawyer who has not had any experience in banking; but 
[ am going to give the opinion of a man who had as much to 
do with the drafting of the Federal reserve law, in my judg- 
ment, as did Colonel House, or those Senators who vie with 
Colonel House in claiming the authorship of the Federal re- 
serve law. 

[ shall quote now from Mr. H. Parker Willis, who wrote a 
oe to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], in which he 
said: 
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When I called upon you at the Capitol on Tuesday last at (as I under- 
stood it) your suggestion, you asked me to tell you what I thought of 
the McFadden bill now before the Senate for final action. I under. 
took to do so, but as you will recall the time was too short, as I was 
then on my way to the train, to say more than a few words; and so I 
agreed to write you about it. This I am now doing. 

I think I ought to tell you first of all that, although last winter 
at the time when I testified before the Senate committee, I gave the 
results of a lengthy inquiry which I had made at the request of and 
on behalf of California bankers, I have done no further work since 
then and do not in any way represent the views of those or of any 
other bankers. Exactly what their opinions are at the present time 
as to the present form of the McFadden bill, I have not inquired, and 
what I say to you in this letter is my own opinion merely and has 
no force as being representative of the views of any man or group. 
It is my own opinion merely. 

As an American citizen for years interested in the banking problem 
I have my own opinions about the McFadden bill, and they have been 
adverse to the measure from its inception down to the present time. 
A survey of the McFadden bill as it stands leads me to feel that the 
objections which I have all along entertained with regard to it still 
hold good in the main and I am therefore as regretful as ever that it 
should be seriously considered by Congress. To go into the detail of 
the objections to the McFadden bill would require very extended treat- 
ment. Generally speaking, I may say that my testimony of last 
February before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee impresses 
me as being in all essential respects as pertinent now as it was then, 
I have reviewed my testimony with care. It contains nothing that I 
wish to change—beyond stenograpbic errors—and I, therefore, reassert 
what I then said. 

I understand you to wish, however, for a specific statement of objec- 
tions to the McFadden bill and I therefore note the following points 
which strike me as the major questions involved: 

1. The McFadden bill seems to me, although greatly improved in its 
present form as compared with the original measure, to be still an 
unjust and undesirable way of dealing with branch banking. To grant 
the right of establishing branches within the city limits but not in 
the suburban districts surrounding cifies seems to me to take away 
much of the public convenience and advantage which this phase of the 
bill might otherwise promote, while the situation in which branch 
bankers organized under State laws (in branch-banking States) are 
left in their relations to the Federal reserve system, seems to me an 
unfair and unsatisfactory one. The question whether the Federal 
Reserve Board shall or shall not continue to control the establishment 
of the branches by member (nonnational) banks appears still to be 
open although the language of the act in the form in which (as I 
understand it) the conference committee has left it, restores language 
which ought to act as a restraint upon the unwarranted use of Federal 
reserve membership by the board. After all, the best that can be 
said about the branch-banking provisions of the measure is that they 
are a compromise in which neither side has received full justice and 
which must inevitably provoke a future discussion of the whole 
subject, probably at an early date, and almost certainly after condi 
tions have arisen, in the course of competitive business life, which 
will render an equitable final adjustment more difficult than it would 
be had no such measure been adopted. 

2. I regard the whole branch banking aspect of the McFadden 
bill as largely camouflage, the real and vital elements in the measure 
being the provisions it contains with respect to other subjects, which 
however, have had little or no real discussion at the hands of Con- 
gress. The first of these subjects is the revision of section 5200 
Revised Statutes now found in section 10 of the bill. This section 
as you are unquestionably aware, has been thoroughly canvassed by 
the Federal Reserve Board which retained a professional advisor but 
so far as I know the work of that advisor and the recommendations 
of the board have had no attention. I believe that subsection (4) 
of section 5200 (p. 22) opened a wide door for the extensive dis- 
count of speculative paper and would permit much larger loans for 
stock exchange purchases than is intended under the present law. | 
believe further that subsection (6) (p. 23) relating to loans on 
staple commodities, would seem to open the door wide to loans made 
for the purpose of carrying cotton, wheat, and other similar specula- 
tive commodities and to allow borrowers to get increasing loans from 
the banks as the current quotation (“ market value”) of such staples 
was advanced by means of speculative tactics. I believe that sub- 
section (7) (p. 25) permits hazardous loans with insufficient margin 
and should not be thought of. I believe that the great epidemic of 
bank failures of the past few years is in part due to the laxity in 
lending which has been made possible by the successive amendments 
of section 5200, and of the correspondent statutes in various States, 


and that what we want now is a tightening of the provision and not 
a further relaxation. 


Is there any question in the mind of any Member of this 
body as to what happened with reference to the national banks 
and the other banks of the Northwest and the Middle West? 
They became loaded up. The best of the paper, if you please, 
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was taken by the Federal reserve banks. I see the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] shakes his head, but I think 
I know sufficient about that situation in the Northwest to say 
that I have it upon the authority of many reputable bankers 
that the Federal reserve banks did take—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. I sliook my head because I was a member of 
the committee when the Federal reserve bill was reported, and 
I will say to the Senator from Montana that the six months’ 
agricultural paper provision was put into the bill at the insist- 
ence of the then Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Hitchcock, and it 
was done, aS he said, because it would benefit the farmers of 
the West, and they must have it. It seems to me it is rather 
inte in the day now to blame the Federal reserve system for 
something that the farmers secured when the bill was drawn, 
because they believed then that it would be for their benefit. 
if they abused the privilege, it might have been partly the 
fault of the banks, but the farmers demanded it. I was op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that I am not 
condemning the Senator from Connecticut because of the fact 
that he voted for the provision, but I am simply referring to 
the effect it has had, and, in my judgment, the effect it is 
going to have, if these provisions are further extended, as they 
are being extended by this bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Then the Senator must change the views of 
the Senators here who represent, or pretend to represent, the 
agricultural interests, because they insist now, as they did 
then, and as they have insisted all through the 12 years since 
the bill was passed, that the six months’ agricultural paper 
was a great benefit to the farmer. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me tell you what took place in actual 
practice. All through the Northwest the good paper was taken 
by the Federal reserve banks. When the little banks could not 
loan any more they had to close their doors. There was nothing 
left in those banks but worthless paper, which condition had 
been brought about by the deflation of the Federal reserve banks 
throughout the country. We are talking about protection of 
this class and that class, but somebody ought to talk about pro- 
tection to the little depositor, who puts his savings in the bank. 
There is no provision in this bill to safeguard them. 

Mr. Willis went on to say: 





The McFadden bill in its present form provides in section 16 for 
an amendment of section 24 of the Federal reserve act which allows 
bunks to loan one-half of their savings deposits upon real-estate securi- 
ties. We have at the present time a great inflation in city real estate 
and an unduly large amount of real.estate paper in banks. 


Was that put in at the instance of the farm organizations of 
the country, I wonder? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is aware, is he not, that under the 
pending bill an amount can be loaned equal to one-half of the 
total capital and surplus, the loan to run for a period of 10 
months, as against existing law, which permits only 25 per cent 
of the total capital and surplus to be loaned for a period of 
6 months? Certainly that is an advantage to the farmer, so far 
as liberality is concerned, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. You are allowing the loans upon city real 
estate, as I understand the provisions of this bill—— 

Mr. EDGR. I am now discussing agriculture. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am talking about improved city 
estate, 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator approve of the increased credit 
allowed agriculture? 

Mr. WHEELER. No, I do not. I am very frank to say that 
I do not agree to it, and do not subseribe to it. I think it is 
a bad thing for the banks of this country, and particularly for 
the national banks, to extend that further credit. I hope 
Senators will not misunderstand me or my position. I do not 
feel that the national banks ought to be permitted to take these 
long-time mortgages and loans upon real estate, whether it is 
farm or whether it is city property, because I think it is bad 
banking, and I think it is a bad thing for the depositors, and it 
has proved to be in the West and in the Middle West. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is also perhaps aware that in the 
matter of livestock, under the pending bill, the amount pro- 
vided to be loaned on livestock has been liberalized as com- 
bared with existing legislation, 
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Mr. WHEELER. f think it is bad. I think it is bad for 
the livestock men themselves and I think it is bad for the banks 
of the country, and particularly for the poor little fellow who 
puts his money into those banks and allows them to pass it 
out over their counters for such purposes. 

Mr. EDGR, Then the Senator does not agree with some Sena- 
tors on the other side oi the aisle who have for years 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know who those other Senators are. 
I am simply expressing my own views and not the view of any 
other Senator upon the subject. 

Mr. EDGE. Senators who for years have complained that 
the Federal reserve system policy denied farmers an adequate 
opportunity for credit. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am simply stating my own judgment 
about the matter. I still contend that it is bad banking and does 
not protect the depositors sufficiently. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that with no grace at all 
they could have extended the privileges with reference to other 
raw materials, and also stocks and bonds, without also granting 
it to livestock? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, indeed, of course. But the bill goes 
ahead, as I shall point out, and permits them to go into the 
investment banking speculation. I assume Senators will claim 
that was put in the bill at the request of the farmers. I read 
further: 





We have at the present time a great inflation in city real estate 
and an unduly large amount of real estate paper in banks. To increase 
this amount and to permit savings deposits or the equivalent thereof 
to be invested practically as the bank may wish (subject to a 50 
per cent of value limitation), is to invite disaster at a time when say- 
ings deposits, as I showed last winter, have assumed a very il! pro- 
tected and dangerous position. 


Mind you, Mr. President, this is not my statement, because as 
I said at the outset it is the statement of Mr. Willis, who, I 
assume, will be recognized by Members of this body as being 
as able an economist, particularly with reference to banking, 
as there is in the country. 

4. As I read the present draft of the McFadden bill | under- 
stand it to provide in subsection 7 of section 5136 of the Revised Stat 
utes as amended by section 2 (page 8), that national banks may go 
in the investment banking business. It is quite absurd to say that 
they are in that business now and that they have to carry it on for 
the sake of their customers. It is quite true that they have a service 
function of this kind, but (as I showed last February) they are not 
in the investment banking business and this bill will put them there. 
It allows them to go into what is called “ the business of buying and 
selling investment securities’’ and it specifies that they can purchase 
practically any kind of “‘ marketable obligation,’ provided that they do 
not at any “time” allow themselves to “hold” more than a limited 
amount of such securities made by any one obligor. And yet this 
great power is subject to none of the restrictions which surround it in 
State law so far as I can perceive. This is not a desirable kind of 


business for national banks to engage in, especially where we have 
banks of such widely varying ability and size as we do have in this 
country. 

In other words, according to Mr. Willis, the bill permits 


the banks to go into the buying and selling of speculative se- 
curities, with none of the safeguards around the national 
banks which are required of State banks which do an invest- 
ment banking business. 

He continues: 

I might go on at great length to discuss the language and details 
of the McFadden bill, but I am sure that this is not what you desire 
for the bill, as I understand it, is now far past any of 
improvement or amendment. 

Like yourself I should be the last to want to intrigue against any 


possibi ity 


measure or to want to obstruct it for purely political reasons Chis 
bill, however, is a measure of first-class importance to the financial 
public of the United States, and I should suppose that every Member 
ef Congress would want and would feel it his duty to know exactly 
what he is voting for or against when he casts his vote. Personally 


I have done what I could in such writings as i have published through- 
out the whole history of the bill to try to make its provisions clear 


in order that there may be no mistake with regard to their bearing, 
and this letter, written at your request, has precisely the same 
purpose. 


Il remain with respect, yours very truly. 
ic 


This is a man who, as I understand it, was secretary to U 
Federal Reserve Board for a while. This is the man who 
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worked with the committees of Congress diligently, night and 
day, in drafting the Federal reserve plan. This is not any man 
who is trying to break down the banking system of the country. 
He is taking this interest for the purpose of building up and 
preserving the banking institutions of the country as they 
ought to be preserved, in a legitimate way, and to prevent them 
from going into speculative business. 

The national banks of the country are looked upon by the 
rank and file of the American people, who want to deposit their 


money, as being safer places than the State banks of the 
country. The very fact that we give them the privilege of say- 
ing that they are national banks is evidence to the average 
man or woman of the country of the fact that the National 


Government is going to see to it that their money is protected. 
And yet because of the fact that divers interests here in the 
Senate at this time, some of them wanting branch banks and 
some wanting to go into speculative banking business, some of 
them wanting to put the Federal reserve charter on the bill 
as a rider, are going to put the bill through Congress without 
any discussion, without knowledge upon the part of Senators, 
because I aver that there are not more than half a dozen men 
in this body who know what the provisions of the bill are. 

We hear a great deal about propaganda in the country. We 
hear that the Members of Congress are stampeded into yoting 
against their own best judgment because of the propaganda of 
certain farm organizations. But what has happened with refer- 
ence to this bill? 

What has happened with reference to the branch banking bill 
in this body? Never a more determined effort has been made 
to put any bill through Congress than has been made to put 
this one through. Never in the history of this body since I 
‘ave been a Member of it has the pressure been put on the 

‘embers by the bankers—not all the bankers, but by a little 
~ ‘up of bankers who want to extend branch banking from 
o. end of the country to the other—than has been put on in 


th session of Congress. It does not date just from the pres- 
en, time. The branch bankers of the country started as far 


back as 1913 to attempt to get branch banking established. In 
1924 the American Bankers’ Association when they met, I th'nk 
in the city of New York, with the little country bankers col- 
lected from all over the country, went on record against the 
McFadden-Pepper bill without the Hull amendments. But 
constantly and continually was a little group, working inside 
of the American Bankers’ Association, which was determined 
to thwart the will of the little bankers throughout the country. 
Finally the bankers met in the city of Los Angeles and there 
railroaded a resolution through the convention asking that the 
McFadden bill should be put through without the Hull amend- 
ments. I say they railroaded it through that convention. I 
was not there and I do not know, but I have it upon the 
authority of one of the ablest bankers of my State who was 
present and who wrote me saying that he had never attended a 
meeting of any kind in his life where such tactics were used 
as were used in that convention to get that resolution through. 
I have another letter from a banker in the State of Wisconsin 
who uses just as strong if not stronger language. 

Now, we find what? Here we find the American Bankers’ 
Association sending out a night letter or telegram. This night 
letter is addressed to the chairman of the Federal Legislative 
Council: 


McFadden bill passed House last Monday with Hull amendment 


eliminated and containing récharter Federal reserve banks in accord- 
ance with Los Angeles resolution. Serious situation has, however, 
developed in the Senate as conference report has not privileged status 


and three attempts to have bill considered have been blocked by objec- 


tiv to unanimous consent. Letters and telegrams should go imme- 
diately to Senators asking for immediate action. Opponents are trying 
to build up a filibuster and Senators Wure.ter, Montana; DiLt, Wash- 
ington; Howe.., Nebraska, who oppose the bill, should be reached 
speci iy. 


What do they mean by “reaching Senator Dirizt and Senator 
HiowrLtt”? Do they mean that they want the bankers to resort 
to the customary practice to which they generally resort when 
they want to get members of legislative bodies to do their will? 
Do they want to find out whether these Senators have loans 
in banks and then pull the strings upon them to get the bill 
through? Is that the way they want to “reach Senator Howe. 
and Senator Dii.”? What do they mean when they say these 
Senators should be “ reached specifically”? Then Senators talk 
about propaganda. “Reach Drew and Howe.” “ Reach” 
them! How do they mean to reach them? 


Majority of Senate favors bill, but this can not be made effective 
unless bill is brought up. Senators should be urged to do everything 


in their power to help leaders pass the bill. 
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What leaders? Who are the leaders? Of course, I realize 
that it is not just a Republican bill, it is not just a Democratic 
bill. I realize that party lines have completely broken down 
under the pressure of the bankers of the country and that this 
is a bipartisan bill. 





Explanatory circular quoting this telegram will be mailed from head- 
quarters office to all members of your committee. 

(Signed) Edmund 8. Wolfe, chairman committee on Federal legisla- 
tion. 


“Reach” Senators! Yes; “reach” them, and I will point out 
before I get through that they must have reached some one— 
not Members of this body, because I want to say frankly that 
I do not think any Member of this body would be reached by 
the American Bankers’ Association, but certainly little bankers 
have been reached who under the economic pressure of the big- 
ger banks have had to change their minds and say now that 
they want the bill, when in their hearts and souls they do not 
want it, for fear it is going to put them out of business. Yes; 
I shall show before I get through that they did reach men who 
had opposed the bill, who had denounced it, and persuaded 
them to change their minds. I shall show that they have news- 
papers who had denounced it to change their minds. They 
reached them in some mysterious manner. 

I want next to read a letter from the office of the general 
counsel of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess King Schall 
Bingham Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Borah George McLean Smith 
Bratton Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Broussard Glass McNary Stephens 
Bruce Goff Moses Stewart 
Cameron Gooding Neely Trammell 
Capper Gould Norris Tyson 
Caraway Hale Nye Wadsworth 
Copeland Harris Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Harrison Overman Warren 
Curtis Hawes Pine Watson 
Deneen Heflin Ransdell Wheeler 
Dill Howell Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge Johnson Robinson, Ark. 

Edwards Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind, 

Ferris Kendrick Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Montana will proceed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, as I was saying, here is a 
letter sent out by Edmund S. Wolfe, chairman of the committee 
on Federal legislation, asking that the bankers of the country 
get busy in the effort to reach Senators upon the floor of this 
body so that they could line them up, “ Reach” them, he says, 
and particularly reach HowreLt and reach Diu. I am just 
wondering what he means when he says “ reach them.” 

I next have a telegram here from a little banker down in 
Louisiana. I am not at liberty to give his name because of 
the fact that he feels it would put him out of business if I 
did so. He states: 


Have wired as requested, but pressure from the powers will compel 
me to cease activities. Personally wish you success. 


They have “reached” this poor little banker down in Louisi- 
ana, they have “reached” him because of the fact that they 
have put on the economic pressure and he is afraid to say his 
soul is his own. 

Then, Mr. President, let me read you this amusing letter. 
I am wondering whether or not, as I read this letter, they were 
trying to “reach” Representative Hutt. I do not see how it 
could be read in any other light, because they are writing and 
suggesting that they will give him legal business. It was 
either written in the plainest kind of common ignorance or else 
it was intended to “reach” him by throwing him business in 
his law practice: 


Orric® or THoMAs B. Paton, 
FENERAL COUNSEL AMBRICAN BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
New York, October 16, 1926. 

Dear Mk. HULL: We frequently have requests from banks in different 
parts of the country for the name of a reliable attorney. Your name 
has been given to us, and we will be glad to recommend to you any 
business called to our attention. 

In this connection we should like you to send this letter back to us 
with any notation correcting your name and address for our files, and 
also please state what banks you represent. 












1927 


To attorneys who are properly recommended to us we are sending 
the American Bankers’ Association new 1926 compilation of legal 
opinions 


And so forth. 


week we 
* * 


Next are making shipment to attorneys in your sec- 
tien. ° 

Incidentally, as a subscriber we will be glad to send you compli- 
mentary copies of the legal service bulletins, 


The letter is signed ‘ Thomas B. Paton.” 

I am going to ask that the whole letter be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

r. S.: Don’t bother to write. If you will sign and return this 
letter to me in the stamped envelope inclosed for your convenience, it 
will come directly to my desk, and I shall personally see that this work 
goes forward to you for examination. 


Mr. President, I ask that at this point I may insert the entire 
letter in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
permission is granted, 

The letter is as follows: 


In the absetice of objection 


New York, October 16, 1926. 
Mr. M. D. HULL, 
1206 Borland Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. HULL: We frequently have requests from banks in different 
parts of the country for the name of a reliable attorney. Your name 
has been given to us and we will be glad to recommend to you any 
called to our attention. 

In this connection we would like you to send this letter back to us 
with any notation, correcting your name and address for our files, 
and also please state what banks you represent. 

To attorneys who are properly recommended to us we are sending 
the American Bankers’ Association new 1926 compilation of legal 
opinions, banking law, decisions, and forms, etc., for free examination, 
a view to its possible purchase. Prominent Illinois attorneys, 
who specialize in banking practice unite in saying this work is most 
complete and an invaluable aid in their work. 

Next week we are making a shipment to attorneys in your section 
and I shall be happy to include your name in the list. We believe you 
will welconre this opportunity because of the practical usefulness of 
the work and I hope you will send your comments marked for my 
personal attention. 

Incidentally, as a subscriber we will be glad to send you compli- 
mentary copies of the legal service bulletin issued from time to time, 
free of charge, which will keep you posted on the latest opinions cover- 
ing banking law as they are handed down by the courts. 

Very truly yours, 


business 


with 


Tuomas B, Paton, Jr., 
Assistant General Counsel. 
P. S.: Don’t bother to write. 


to me 


If you will sign and return this letter 

in the stamped envelope inclosed for your convenience it will 
directly to my desk, and I shall personally see that this work 
goes forward to you for examination. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am curious to know what 
bankers recommended Representative Hutt as an attorney for 
the Bankers’ Association. Every banker in his district knows that 
Representative Huiut has not been engaged in the business of 
practicing law. Was the letter written through ignorance, or 
on October 16, 1926, was the American Bankers’ Association 
seeking to “reach” Representative Hut because at that time 
he was making the fight of his life for the HuH amendments? 
They say in this telegram “reach” Senators, and they were 
attempting to “reach” Senators and attempting to “reach” 
Representatives and attempting to “reach” little bankers 
throughout the country. 

Then let me call attention to this: For convenience sake I 
im going to read a portion of what Representative HULL says 
about this matter. He stated: 

Next it is said that the Secretary of the Treasury has advised against 
the Hull amendments. That is true. If Mr. Mellon were to advise me 
how to make money, I should be inclined to take his advice, but when 
he advises on branch banking I suspect that his own membership of 
the economic group that would profit by the practice unconsciously 
colors his judgment. 

Again let me repeat, this is not a question on which we need expert 
testimony, 

It ls simply a question of public policy on which you and I are 
entitled to bave an opinion quite as much as any expert. It is simply 
& question whether we wish to encourage the creation of monopolistic 
banking in America with all that means of power to control the 
destinies of communities and of men, 

Now, as to the advice of the President. The advice of the President 
ia his annual message is given in cautious and ambiguous phrases. 
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I am not surprised at that, because all of his advice is given 
in cautious and ambiguous phrases. 


Assuming it to mean what it is claimed to mean, that by the branch- 
banking forces, I am not moved by it. I listen to the opinions of the 
President always with respect, usually with approval, and often with 
enthusiasm, but I hold to my own judgment when I think I am right, 
even when I have to disagree with my President. And when I reflect 
that in the multitude of his duties he can not have given more than 
a moment’s attention to the subject and must have acted upon the 
representation of some one else, I am not disturbed that my judgment 
should disagree with his. 

Lastly, I must refer to the opinions of the former comptroller, Mr. 
Henry M. Dawes, and of the present comptroller, Mr. McIntosh. I 
confess that with my recollections fairly clear in the matter, I was 
astonished at the introduction into the Recorp last June of a letter of 
Mr. Henry M. Dawes disavewing any responsibility for the Hull amend- 
ments. A paragraph of that letter of Mr. Dawes reads as follows: 

“T would like, therefore, to make it clear to you, since my name has 
been used in the debate, that the comptroller’s office under my adminis- 
tration was not responsible in any degree for the Hull amendment and 
never gave it its indorsement.” 

As against the statement of Mr. Dawes of last June, let 
Mr. Dawes, speaking in his comptroller’s report 
Mr. Dawes is suggesting his recommendations for 
suggestions are paragraphed under the capital 
When he gets to paragraph E he says: 

“Should any State which does not now permit branch banking by law 
or practice, after the passage of this bill, enact legislation which will 
permit the establishment of branches, the national banks shali not have 
their facilities extended by such legislation, and State banks shall not 
be permitted to avail themselves of such privileges and retain or become 
eligible for membership in the Federal reserve system.” 


me quote 
of December, 1924. 
a banking bill. His 
letters A, B, C, ete. 


What is that statement? Is not that a statement of just 
exactly what we want in the Hull amendments, nothing more nor 
less? And yet in the former paragraph Mr. Dawes said, in 
substance: “I hope nobody will think I am in any way respon- 
sible for the Hull amendments.” Had this banking association 
reached Mr. Dawes, as it would have liked to reach Senators? 

I quote further from Mr. Dawes: 


The practical effect of this legislation can be summarized by the 
statement that so far as the operation of members of the Federal 
reserve system are concerned, further extension of branches beyond the 
limits of a single municipality is definitely prohibited, and both State 
and National members of the system will, in future extensions; be sub- 
ject to the same limitation. No xadditional branch-banking privileges 
will be given to the national banks except such as are confined to the 
limits of single cities where State banks are already carrying on the 
practice. 

Mr. Dawes versus Mr. Dawes. That paragraph is Mr. Dawes’s rec- 
ommendation for banking legislation and is about as concise and accu- 


rate a description of the Hull amendments as it would be possible to 


give. And yet Mr. Dawes’s letter of last June says that the comp 

troller’s office under his administration was not responsible in any 

degree for the Hull amendments and never gave them its indorsement. 
Now, as to Mr. McIntosh, the present comptroller. In his letter to 

Mr. McCFADDEN of Inst June he makes the same claim— 

“neither my predecessor in office, Mr. Dawes, nor I have heretofore 


made any recommendations to Congress with reference 
amendments.” 

All right, Mr. McIntosh, let us see what 
December, 1925: 

“In the last two annual reports of the C 
my predecessor strongly recommended 
tional banking laws * * *. These recommendations f¢ 
substance of the bill H. R. 8887, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
which passed the House by a majority 
reached in the Senate. 

“The principal features of this bill and the reasons in detail w! 
each proposed amendment is necessary are set forth in the rey 
the Comptroller of the Currency for 1923 and 1924. I 
recommend the prompt reintroduction and enactment of this 
tion.” 


to the Hull 
you said in your report of 


mptroller of the C 
certain 


irre! 
amendments to the na 
the 
second ses ion, 
but which failed t be 


yrmed 


large 


orts of 
most urgently 


egisla 


What was that bill which passed the House? Why, it 
McFadden bill with the Hull amendments—nothing 


less. 


as the 


more or 


This is Mr. McIntosh versus Mr. McIntosh. Thus you have the 
ean Bankers’ Association and two Comptroliers of the Currency 


Ameri 
lopping 
around. 

Who reached them? Who reached them, and how and why 
were they reached? You have the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in 1924 going on record in favor of the Hull amendments 
and the American Bankers’ Association in 1926 going on record 
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against the Hull amendments. You have Mr. Dawes going on 
record in one breath in favor of the Hull amendments and Mr. 
Dawes, under pressure of the bankers—a little group of inter- 
national bankers in this country who want to extend branch 
banking—flopping over again in favor of branch banking. You 
have Mr. McIntosh, the Comptroller of the Currency, going on 
record against anything excepting the Hull amendments, and 
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then you have Mr. McIntosh going on record in favor of the | 


bill without the Hull amendments. 

Who reached them? Why, Mr. President, undoubtedly the 
person reached them that reached the former Attorney 
General, Mr. Harry M. Daugherty, when he wrote the opinion 


same 


| benefit 


for Mr. Dawes saying that the national banks of this country | 


had a right to have tellers’ windows. Oh, yes, Mr. President ; 
this fight for branch banking has been going on for a long 
time. It has been resisted by Comptrollers of the Currency in 


the past; but when Mr. Crissinger was brought down here with 
the Ohio gang and put in as Comptroller of the Currency, 
what happened? 
ithe law which said that they could not extend branch banking, 
Mr. Crissinger allowed them to have tellers’ windows, in viola- 
tion, I say, not only of the spirit but of the letter of the 
banking law. Then, Mr. President, when Mr. Dawes became 
comptroller, there must have been a doubt in his mind as to 
the legality of teller windows. He wrote a letter to Mr. 
Daugherty, asking for his opinion as Attorney General on the 
question of the legality of these so-called teller windows, and 
Mr. Daugherty rendered an opinion to the effect that they 
were legal. 

That is why I say, Mr. President, these people have been 
reached. Yes; they reached Daugherty. It was not difficult 
to do it. This is the kind of a bill, Mr. President, that they 
are trying to put through in the closing days of this session. 
Just as surely as you do it, just as surely as you put on 
cloture to foree this bill down the throats of the American 
people, you are going to have to meet the issue in the next 
campaign, because, in my humble judgment, the American 
people will resent your action in this matter, 

Let me read a telegram of protest: 


Cnicago, ILL., May U1. 
The following associations, representing approximately 9,000 Mid- 
dle West banking institutions, respectfully ask that you aid in the 
early enactment of McFadden bill as passed by House. 


With the Hull amendments, of course. 


In fairness to our national banking system and as protection for 
the American system of independent banking it is imperative that 
the Senate concur in the action taken by the House. The Hull amend- 
ments, which were approved by Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House and which are a part of the bill as passed by the House, 
virtually guarantee that branch banking, a monopolistic practice, shall 
not be permitted to destroy a banking system which has played such 
a leading role in the marvelous development of America. 
more than merely a banking question, for unless branch banking is 
effectively curbed the American people must resign themselves to the 
inadequacies of an European or Canadianized banking system. We 
shall deeply appreciate your assistance. 

lowa BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

INDIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

MISSOURI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

NEBRASKA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

ILLINOIS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


I might add to that list that the Montana Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation went on record in fayor of the Hull amendments; and 
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JANUARY 20, 1927, 





Hon. Joun M. NELSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. NELSON— 


Before I leave this man Crissinger, who is at the present 
time at the head of the Federal reserve banking system, who 
was brought down here, as I say, from a little town in Ohio and 
has been part and parcel of the Ohio gang, let me ask—for the 
of the Members who reverence a man because he is 
placed in a position of power, as he is, at the head of the 
Federal reserve system of this country—who is he, and who 
were his associates? 

Why, one of his chief “ buddies” and closest associates was 


| no other than George B. Hayes, of New York City—George B. 


Then, Mr. President, in order to get around | 


Hayes, whom Daugherty and Burns and that crowd brought out 
to Montana and had him go upon the stand and make up as 
deliberate and premeditated a piece of perjured testimony as 
was ever given in a court of justice in this country. Why is 
not he prosecuted? Because he is the “buddy” and the pal, if 
you please, of Crissinger, of the Federal reserve bank, and 
this Attorney General of yours does not dare to prosecute him. 
I have asked him to, and I challenge him to prosecute him for 
perjury in the courts in Montana, where he committed the per- 
jury, but he does not dare do it because of the fact that Hayes 
knows too much ; he has been used too long. And then you want 
to put on the people of this country a rider here extending the 
system which has at its head Crissinger—Crissinger, whose pal 
is George B. Hayes! 


STaTe BANK OF PLATTEVILLE, 
Platteville, Wis., January 20, 1927. 
Hon. JoHn M. Newson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Netson: I understand that on Monday next an attempt 
will be made in the House to drop the Hull amendments to the Mc- 
Fadden bill. I appreciate the upstanding position you have always 
maintained toward branch banking and the splendid service you have 
rendered in blocking attempts to extend branch banking over the coun- 
try. I am writing you to-day not because I fear your stand in this 
matter, because I know you are as adamant on our side of the ques- 
tion, I am appealing to you to exert your influence in every possible 
way to prevent the elimination of the Hull amendments. I know the 
efforts that the city bankers, aided by the American Bankers’ Associa- 


| tion officials, are making to have Congress indorse the principle of 


This is | 


every thoughtful banker in this country who has not had the | 


pressure of the great banks of the country brought to bear upon 
him, who has not been reached by the American Bankers’ 
Association since the passage of the resolutions at Los Angeles, 
has gone on record against it, because he conceives the idea that 
this is the entering wedge of the branch-banking system in 
this country, which, I repeat, is going to engulf this country 
and is going to destroy every little independent enterprise in 
the country. It means that in the future the man who goes 
to the bank for money, instead of borrowing money upon the 
character which he has built up in the community, is going to 
have to have it loaned to him simply upon whatever collateral 
he may present, and character will count for nothing. It means 
absolute absentee landlordism in this country. It means that 
the people of this country are absolutely going to be shackled 
by the great bahkers in the large cities of this country. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to read a letter from the State 
Bank of Platteville, Wis., with a capital and surplus of 
$175,000. 
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branch banking; and with this enabling act making it possible for 
national banks in any State to engage in branch banking when the 
States where it is now prohibited remove the barriers against it. 
it will readily be seen that such congressional action is desired at 
this time te serve as the enabling machinery for removing the restric 
tions and barriers that now exist in 27 States against branch banking. 
The minute this congressional sanction is obtained the lobby that is 


now working in Congress to commit Congress to a branch-banking 
policy for national banks will shift its labors to these 27 States where 


branch banking is prohibited, and the Federal statute, if they are 
given what they want, will be used on these 27 State legislatures to 
have them give branch-banking privileges to their State-chartered 
institutions. They will say that, inasmuch as Congress has seen {fit 
to permit national banks in any State to engage in branch banking, 
when State legislatures permit the privilege to State banks that there 
now exists no good reason why the privilege should be withheld, as 
both State and National banks will be placed on a basis of equality 
with respect to branch banking. You can understand how the power- 
ful groups throughout the Nation, with the cooperation of influential 
National and State bankers in all the States, will be able to remove 
the barriers that now exist in these 27 States against branch banking 
by State statutes. 

This is the carefully concocted scheme of the powerful city banks 
aided by the officials of the American Bankers’ Association to eventually 
bring about nation-wide branch banking. It will not be long if they 
secure the congressional help they are now fighting for—the McFadden 
bill without the Hull amendments—to have branches of the Nationa! 
City Bank of New York, the Guaranty Trust Co., the Bank of Italy, 
or the big banks of the various States, scattered all over the country, 
absorbing the liquid funds of every community in every State of this 
Union to be used, not in reloaning to the small trades people and the 
farmers of the Nation but to be used in no small way in underwriting 
all sorts of investment banking schemes, industrial and utility, and 
international investments that offer big profits to those participating 
in the syndicate groups. We created the Federal reserve system to 
decentralize banking monopoly in Wall Street; to insure a steady and 
unfailing supply of credit not to a banking monopoly but to industry, 
trade, and commerce in every section of the country; and yet these 
proponents of branch banking are asking Congress to pass legislation 
that will again create this centralization of banking credit and bank- 
ing power in the hands of a comparatively few. Cun it be possible 
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that Congress will be hoodwinked into granting this camouflaged legis- 
lation. I have been president of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association. 


Some of these distinguished gentlemen would have Senators 
believe that it is only a little group of Senators from the West 
who are protesting. It is the legitimate bankers and the 
smaller bankers of this country who fear for the results. 


I am a country banker and a volunteer member of the Federal re- 
serve system. I am a member of the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association. I am a member of the Federal legislative com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Association, and I want to say to 
you that I am as familiar with the aims and purposes of this crowd 
of branch bankers as any man in this State. I want to denounce and 
condemn the action of the officials of the American Bankers’ Association 
in the part they are contributing toward the indorsement of this ne- 
furious scheme to extend branch banking by the passage of the McFad- 
den bill without the Hull amendments. I was a delegate to the Los 
Angeles convention, and I happen to know the methods used by the 
officers of the American Bankers’ Association in passing a resolution 
that eliminated the Hull amendments from the McFadden bill. The 
American Bankers Convention was held at Los Angeles for the pur- 
pose of aiding the branch bankers of the country in securing what 
they wanted from Congress. The convention was taken so far away 
from the bankers of the country that the great majority could neither 
spend the time nor the money that the trip involved. It was not a 
convention representative of the bankers of the country, but repre- 
sentative of the big city institutions of the country, packed with branch- 
banking representatives from every part of the state-wide branch- 
banking State of California. 

The resolution was passed at an evening session, where there was 
only a total vote of 681, and it carried by only 145 votes. When the 
vote of 206 branch-bank managers from the city of Los Angeles alone 
is subtracted from that majority, it will be seen that the bankers there 
were not in favor of the elimination of the Hull amendments, as these 
206 branch-bank managers were not voting for principles but for the 
extension of the power of the powerful branch-banking groups that 
dominate California. I say without hesitation, openly and fearlessly 
as a member of the executive council of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, that the action of the American Bankers’ Association in this 
branch-bank controversy merits the condemnation and criticism of every 
banker in this country. That organization stands discredited in this 
matter for its sins of omission as well as commission. It has openly 
and flagrantly violated the confidence of the rank and file of the mem- 
bership that has contributed toward its maintenance. Its officers aided 
in every possible way, including high-pressure and steam-roller methods, 
in bringing about a repudiation of the indorsement given by the Chicago 
convention to the Hull amendments—the most representative conven- 
tion of bankers from every section of the Union ever held. I trust 
that you will use these facts as you may see fit, publicly or privately, 
as I feel in duty bound to make known the actual facts. My duty is 
to the membership of the American Bankers’ Association who were 
absent from the Los Angeles convention. 

Thanking you for doing all in your power to retain the Hull amend- 
ments in any branch-banking legislation that is passed, I am, with many 
thanks, 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Dorie, Cashier. 


Do Senators think that the small bankers of the country are 
for this bill? Do not Senators think the small bankers can 
see their annihilation? Here is a man who is connected with 
the American Bankers’ Association. Here is a man who is not 
only connected with that organization but who has held impor- 
tant offices within it, denouncing the organization and their 
tactics and this legislation in the severest terms. Yet what 
is going to happen in the Senate? Ninety per cent of the 
Members of this body will vote for this bill because the big 
bankers of this country want it, and they are going to vote 
for it without ever having read the bill or knowing what the 
provisions of the bill are. Furthermore, they are going to vote 
for it without apparently giving two whoops what is in the bill, 
because of the fact that the lash is cracked upon them by the 
banking interests of the country. 

Then you say that you want to put on cloture. I say to you, 
I dare you to put on cloture. Put it on and force it upon the 
American people if you want to. Put on cloture, put on the 
gag rule in the closing hours of the session if you want to. 
Oh, yes; I know what happened. But I say to you, put it on, 
and you will have to answer to the American people if you do. 

You can have your bipartisan organization in this body and 
cram it down the throats of the American people if you want 
to, but you are not going to stop a few people by any threat 
of cloture, or by any insinuation, or by any snarling or any- 
thing of the kind, from voicing their feelings upon this matter. 

There may be members of this body who want to stop us, 
who do not want to allow us even to get the views of the 
representative bankers of the country, who do not want to 
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have any views expressed on the bill because a few men on 
the Banking and Currency Committee, composed of Democrats 
and Republicans alike, think that they know more about bank- 
ing than anybody else, and because of the fact that they feel 
it is lese majeste that anyone should for one moment attempt to 
interrupt their plan. 

I now desire to read into the Record a letter from a banker 
located in Granite County, Mont., as follows: 


THe GRANITE COUNTY Bank, 
Philipsburg, Mont., April 1}, 1926. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WHEELER: This is to advise you that we are opposed to 
the McFadden-Pepper bill as voted out by the Senate subcommittee 
but strongly indorsé the McFadden bill with the Hull amendments as 
passed by the House. 

Cordially yours, 


B. FE. BarRNnuity, Vice President. 


The following is a letter from the president of the Superior 
State Bank, who writes: 


THe Superror State BANK, 
Superior, Mont., April 12, 1926. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I notice that what is known as the McFadden-Pepper 
bill, voted out by the Senate subcommittee, will come up for action 
in the Senate in the very near future. I find that all of the bankers 
in group three of Montana, of which I am president, are much opposed 
to this bill as it is being reported, and at a recent meeting of our 
board of directors this matter was discussed and I was instructed 
by our board to write each of the Montana delegation in Congress 
protesting against its passage, and asking that instead, you support 
the McFadden bill as passed by the House, and I hope that you can 
see your way clear to do so. 

It is the independent banking system, owned locally and responsive 
to local requirements, which has made possible the development of the 
West. If the branch bank bill goes through, then we can look for 
some of the larger banks to be putting in a branch in any small place 
that looks favorable. They will take the deposits to the central office, 
but there will be no accommodations to the small borrower, who can 
now go to his local bank, which knows him personally and his require 


ments and secure the needed assistance. But, if the branch bank 
comes in the local banks will be forced to the wall. 
Very respectfully, 
B. E. VAILL, Cashier 


Now, I desire to read from a report from 
appeared in the Tribune of September 22, 1925, 

LONDON, September 21.—The British bankers are worried by a cam- 
paign started against them by the Laborites. * * * 

* * * It is being represented that the bank policy is directly 
responsible for bad trade and lack of employment in Great Britain. 


London, which 
as follows: 


RESENTED BY SMALL MERCHANTS 


The attacks are dangerous, because already throughout the country 
among the small business men and farmers there is resentment over 
the policy of the five big banks which in recent years have absorbed 
nearly all the old-fashioned local banks. 

In the old days a local man got credit from his local bank on his 
reputation; now the manager of a branch bank refers the application 
to London, which generally refuses it unless gilt-edged security is 
provided. The big five prefer wholesale dealings with the large indus- 
trialists. A campaign for the nationalization of the banks might there- 


fore appeal to many voters, who will do anything to help the 
Socialists. 
* . > . * * 
There is a labor group over there protesting against it, and 


saying that it is bringing about the unemployment in England, 
bitterly assailing the branch-banking system. 

I also desire to read into the Recorp a telegram from one 
of the leaders of the farm movement in my State, a newspaper 
man, who was afraid that I, with some other Members of the 
farm group, had entered into a deal with the bankers to put 
over this farm legislation. He says in this telegram: 


BELGrape, Mont., February 4, 1927. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Farmers here say a vote for branch-banking 
support of McNary-Haugen bill will be a vote 
and then take the benefits away from them. 
lieve the branch-banking measure will do. 


measure in trade 
to give farmers relief 
That is what they be 


for 


UncLe Sam Hampron 


I am inclined to agree with him, that that is largely what it 
will do. 
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The S. nator from South Carolina [Mr. Bugase] asks me if 
there was such a deal made, and I answer “Yes.” In my 
humble judgment it is unfortunate that any such understand- 
ing should have been arrived at. I think that those who are 
anxious to see the farm bill pass were unduly exercised, and 
were cajoled by their fear that there would be a filibuster 
against the farm bill to sign up cloture on this bill; and as far 
as I am concerned I submit that it was not necessary that any- 


thing of the kind be done, and the farm organizations and their | 


representatives here will regret their action. 

I next desire to read a letter from Mr. A. L. Stone, one of 
the ablest bankers of my State, one of the oldest and most con- 
servative bankers of my State, one of the leading Democrats 
of the State. He said: 

Srate BANK oF DILLON, 
Dillon, Mont., April 24, 1926. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR: My attention has been called to the McFadden bill 
and the amendments which were added to it by the Senate committee. 
The bill which passed the House was in accordance with a resolution 
passed by the American Bankers’ Association, and in my opinion is just 
as liberal to those who are extending branch banking as we ought to 
make it. Personally, I have always believed that the policy of inde- 
pendent banks in our country is the one which we should continue. As 
you know, the tendency of all business as we grow in wealth and popula- 
tion is to become centralized. Whether we like it or not, the drift is 
going to be in that direction. For this reason I believe we should 
retard the movement as much as we can. 

The rights and privileges which were originally reserved to the States 
and to individuals under our Constitution and business practice are 
being continuously encroached upon and turned over to central gov- 
ernment and monopolistic business, 

Would be glad to have your idea with regard to the matter, and 
unless there is some reason which I do not think of for indorsing 
the Senate amendments, to have them stricken from the measure when 
it passes the Senate. 

With personal regards, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
A. L. STONE. 


Just let me digress for a moment to say a word to those 
who stand in this body or go out on the platform and say to 
their constituents, ‘‘ We want no more bureaus in Washington.” 
I think we are building up a bureaucracy here which is going 
to be very dangerous to our institutions. But I say, with Mr. 
Stone, that just so long as we permit the concentration of 
wealth of the country into fewer and fewer hands, just as 
long as we continue to permit branch banking and the con- 
solidation of this and consolidation of that in every line of 
industry, just so sure we have got to build up here in Wash- 
ington more and more of a bureaucracy, because there is no 
other way to curb it. Even if we enact the proper laws, some 
President comes along who is entirely out of sympathy with 
the law, and he fills up the boards with men who, instead of 


being in sympathy with the purpose and aim of the laws, are | 


the creatures of the very monopolies against which the Con- 
gress itself is seeking to protect the people. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President——— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEety in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Con- 


necticut ? 


Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator realizes, of course, that we have 
20.000 State banks and less than 10,000 national banks. The 
State banks started the branch-bank movement. There are 


two State banks to each national bank. How does the Senator 
expect we can prevent the expansion of the branch-banking 
system when we have no control whatever over the State banks? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think we can prevent it, of 
course, and nobody on this floor for one second contends that 
we can prevent it in State banks. But we can prevent it in 
national banks. 

Mr. McLEAN. If we do, then the national banks will with- 
draw from the Federal reserve system and become State banks. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; I have had that statement before, 
but I do not think the statistics will bear out the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. In that connection I would like to ask the 
Senator if my State of South Carolina, for instance, were to 
enact a law prohibiting branch banks, and a bank incorporated 
under the laws of my State, which now has branch banks, were 
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| to surrender its charter as a State bank and reorganize as a 
national bank, under the terms of this bill would that bank as 
a national bank have the right to nullify my State law and 
come into South Carolina and establish State branches? 

Mr. WHEELER. There would not be any doubt in the world 

| that it could do it in so far as the counties and cities were 

| concerned, because the bill permits that to be done. In other 
words, I will repeat what I said a moment ago—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, does the bill permit that to 
be done in a State where branch banking is outlawed? If so, 
| I do not understand the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me explain it. The bill permits this 
to be done, if, for instance, the State of Georgia or the State 
of South Caroline allows branch banking at the present time. 
Assuming that the legislatures of those States should provide 
that from and after a certain date banks must do away with 
their branches and would not permit them to have any more 
branch banks in those States, saying, “We think it is un- 
healthy for the people of our State and we do not want any 

| more branch banking,” then a State bank could convert itself 

| into a national bank and maintain branches within the city 
| and county where the main bank was located. 

Mr. GEORGE. Thereafter? 


Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. GEKORGR. And nullify the State law? 

Mr. WHEELER. And in that respect nullify the State law 
of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not have that impression. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is no question about it at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I am not advised as to that feature of 
the bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. Since the Senator from Georgia has asked 
the question I will say that there is a bank operating in 
South Carolina called the Western Carolina Bank. From what 
I understand about it I think that most of its capital comes 
from the State of Georgia. It is a State bank. It has branch 
banks in the State of South Carolina. My question to the 
Senator was, if the State of South Carolina were to enact a 
law prohibiting State branch banks, then, as I understand the 
provisions of the bill, the Western Carolina Bank could sur- 
render its charter as a State institution, recharter as a national 
institution, and nullify the laws of the State of South Carolina 
| by maintaining branch banks in my State. I want to know if 
I am correct in that interpretation of the Senator’s statement. 
| Mr. WHEELER. There is no question about it at all, in my 
judgment. Paragraph (B) of the bill 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to answer one question at a 
time. After I have answered the Senator from South Carolina 
and the Senator from Georgia I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Paragraph (B) of section 5155 reads: 





If a State bank is hereafter converted into or consolidated with a na- 
tional banking association, or if two or more national banking asso- 
ciations are consolidated, such converted or consolidated association 
| may, with respect to any of such banks, retain and operate any of 

their branches which may have been in lawful operation by any bank 
at the date of the approval of this act. 


Is there anything ambiguous about that language? Is there 
any reason in the world why any lawyer in this body should 
be confused about it? Yet the trouble with the bill is that it 
has just been printed and placed upon the desks of Senators 
on Saturday. No one in the Senate is familiar with its pro- 
visions and we get many confused ideas from members of the 
committee with reference to the meaning and interpretation to 
be placed upon this secticn, and that is one reason why the 
bill should not be passed. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. BLEASE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me finish one further statement to the 
Senator from Georgia and then I shall be glad to yield 

That provision in itself would permit a State bank to be 
converted into a national bank and permit it to carry on the 
whole state-wide branch banking. The bill as orignially drawn 
intended to do that very thing, but in the House they struck 
out the word “ State” so that it now provides: 


That any bank incorporated under the laws of any State, or any bank 
incorporated in the District of Columbia, may be consolidated with a 
national banking association located in the same county, city, town, or 
village under the charter of such national banking association. 


In other words, they struck out the word “ State” so that they 
could keep the branch banks which they had in the city of 
Atlanta, Ga., for instance, or in any other city of Georgia. 


addressed the Chair. 
Does the Senator from Mon- 
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I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. This question was raised on last Saturday. 
1 asked the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] a ques- 
tion, and I now read my question and his answer: 

Mr. Heri. Suppose a bank in lawful operation under the State 
law should, with its branches, apply for a charter and come into the 
Federal reserve system: If it had a hundred branch banks, what would 
the status of it after it got into the system? 

Mr. Perper. If a State institution operating in a State which author- 
izes by law state-wide branching has as of the date of the passage of the 
nending measure any Dumber of branches whatsoever, it may, upon con- 
verting itself into a national banking association or consolidating with a 
national bank association, become a national banking association and 
retain the branches to which I have referred. 


Mr. EDGR. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
tana yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. A few moments ago the Senator, in a colloquy 
with the Senator from Connecticut, made the statement that the 
statisties would not bear out the claim that national banks 





Senator from Mon- 


would go or had gone out of the Federal reserve system because | 


of the denial of branch-bank privileges. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. In the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1926 it is demonstrated that 
tober, 1923, haVe surrendered charters, carrying an aggregate 
total of resources considerably over a billion dollars, and the 
reason assigned, as I understand it and as stated in the report, 


is a failure of the national system to provide the same oppor- 
tunity for branch banking and other banking privileges as State | 


institutions are now given under their State charters. 
Beyond that, the information received from the comptroller’s 
department is that there are a great many other banks which 


are awaiting the action of Congress on the pending bill as to | 
and | 


whether they will go out of the Federal reserve system 
take State charters in order to be given equal rights with State 
institutions. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I know that kind of propaganda has 
been put out by the comptroller’s office, who have been lobbying 
for this kind of legislation. But I submit that those statements, 
as the Senator has read them, are not correct in that the banks 
are not going out because of the fact that they wanted to have 
branch banks. Some of them have been consolidated with 
ther banks. Some of them have gone out of the national 
banking system, but others have come in, and the Senator's 
stutement does not cover the whole situation. 


Mr. EDGE. I would like to complete my statement if I 
may. The 256 national banks have gone out, and 29 State 


banks have come in with aggregate resources of $235,000,000. 
In other words, 29 came in and over 250 went out. 

Mr. WHEELER. How many of those national banks were 
consolidated with other national banks? 

Mr. EDGE. I have not that information. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then, of course, the Senator's statement 
is not worth anything upon that proposition until he has that 
information. 

Mr. EDGE. The statement is worth a great deal when it 
demonstrates resources of over a billion dollars of those banks 
which have gone out of the Federal reserye system, thereby 
having that amount of resources taken out of the national bank- 
ing system and put into the State bank system. If the Senator 
does not believe in a Federal national banking system, then 
his argument can not be disputed, but if we are going to main- 


tain the Federal system we certainly must make it as attractive | 


as the State system. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator asks if I do not believe in a 
national banking system. Let me say that I believe in a na- 
tional banking system. 
been so that it will have the respect of the people of the coun- 
iry. The Senator from New Jersey and those who are advocat- 
ing this bill are saying what? 

tate permits burglars and burglary and bootlegging, then the 
National Government ought to permit burglars and burglary 
ind bootlegging. They are saying that if a State lets a State 
bank go into the stock-jobbing business, into the swindling busi- 
ness, or any other kind of business, then we must call upon the 
Congress of the United States, under the whip and lash of the 
creat bankers’ association, to let the national bank steal be- 
cause the State banks do. What logic that is! 

Mr. EDGR. 


the bill before the Senate. 
cedure and credit. 
Mr. WHEELER. 


We permit certain new lines of pro- 


Certainly. 
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256 national banks, since Oc- | 


[I want to see it preserved as it has | 


They are saying that because a | 


What we say is contained in clear language in 


niet 
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Mr. EDGE. We permit a broadening of the process within 
what has been considered common-sense banking policies. We 
do not permit any generalities such as the Senator has stated. 

Mr. WHEELER. The bill does exactly what I have said. 
I am not making that statement upon my own authority but 
I am making it upon the authority of an expert in banking, who, 
I think, will be recognized as such by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Guass] and by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] as being one of the ablest experts on banking in this 
country. He deplores the fact that this kind of a proposition 
is being incorporated in the bill. I doubt very much whether 
the Senator from Virginia will say on the floor of the Senate 


that he approves some of the provisions of the bill with 
reference to that subject. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 


tana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Since I have been appealed to, while I have 
not desired to interrupt the Senator from Montana in the 
course of his speech, I want it distinctly understood that every 
contention which he has so far made will be answered before 
we are called upon to vote upon the conference report, and I 
think will be completely confuted in most imstances. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no doubt the Senator from Virginia 
thinks my contentions will be confuted, in his opinion, because, 
of course- 

Mr. GLASS. I can only give the Senator my opinion; I 
| can not give the opinion of anybody else, of course. 

Mr. WHEELER. I say I have not any doubt that in the 
opinion of the Senator from Virginia my contentions will be 
confuted; and I should be surprised if I made any statement 
upon the floor of the Senate at any time that the Senator from 
Virginia did not think would be entirely confuted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 


Mr. NORRIS. I should like to recur to the original statement 
made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever], not, how- 
ever, to prolong this controversy. I think the Senator from 
New Jersey stated that the report showed that there were 28% 
national banks since 1923 which had surrendered their charters 
| and withdrawn from the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. EDGE. To be exact, I stated the number as being 256. 
| Mr. NORRIS. Very well. I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Montana and also to the Senator from New 
Jersey that in order to be fair if that argument is good, then, 
the Senator from New Jersey ought to show that those banks 
withdrew from the system because they were denied branch- 
banking privileges. If that can not be shown, then the figures 
have no particular weight, any further, at least, than respect- 
ing the number of banks which did withdraw for that reason. 

Mr. EDGE. If I may interrupt the Senator, I desire to say 
that it is rather difficult, as he well knows, to assign the reason 
which in every case actuated a bank in giving up its national 
charter and taking out a State charter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. EDGE. But it must be admitted by the Senator from 
Nebraska that if those figures are correct—and I am sure they 
can not be disputed—256 national banks left the Federal re- 
serve system for various reasons, some perhaps because of the 
lack of branch-banking privileges, some perhaps because of 


lack of banking advantages which were allowed the State 
banks, but, notwithstanding, they withdrew, and they repre- 


sent aggregate resources of over a billion dollars. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New Jersey having sug- 
gested that those banks withdrew when the Senator from 
Montana was discussing the branch-banking system, I simply 
want to call attention to the fact that they withdrew for all 
kinds of reasons, and their withdrawal is not an argument 
against or in favor of branch banking unless the Senator from 
New Jersey can show that the denial of the privilege of branch 


banking is the reason they withdrew. I happen to know of 
some banks which withdrew in my own State, where we do 
not have branch banking, and which therefore could not have 


been influenced by that reason. It would have been impossible. 


Mr. EDGE. Does not the Senator agree that it is just as 
important if those banks withdrew for some other reason—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. EDGE. Perhaps because of defects in the law that we 


are endeavoring to correct in the measure before us? 
Mr. NORRIS. But the branch-banking provisions of the bill 
| will remedy that situation and keep such banks in the system. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana has 
not confined himself to the branch-banking features of the bill. 
He has traversed the bill from beginning to end, and the most 
savage part of his assault has been upon the features of the 
bill that do not relate to branch banking. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand all that; but the Senator from 
New Jersey gave that evidence when the Senator from Montana 
was arguing the branch-banking system, and the impression left 
at least was to the effect that State banks wanted branch bank- 
ing, because So many of them had withdrawn from the system. 
There may have been some of them which withdrew for that 
reason; I do not know as to that; but we do know that a large 
number, runnilig over a series of years—some of them, at least, 
of which I have personal knowledge—did not withdraw and 
could have withdrawn on account of the lack of branch 
banking in the Federal system. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER, I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. As evidence that those banks did not with- 
draw from the system because they were denied the privilege 
of branch banks, I will state that, beginning in the latter part 
of 1922, 298 national banks were allowed to establish branch 
banks by the Comptroller of the Currency against the law. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was just going to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the fact that during the last five years in the principal 
cities of the United States branch banks have been allowed— 
they are called “teller windows,” but they are nothing more 
than branch banks—and they have been allowed upon the au- 
thority and under an opinion of Harry M. Daugherty. So there 
would not have been any reason for them to withdraw from the 
system because of the fact that they were not allowed branches, 
when the truth is that banks all over the country have been 
allowed to establish “teller windows,” and they have been 
allowed to do so in some instances where the State provided 
against branch banking. For instance, if I am not mistaken, 
branch banks have been permitted in at least one instance in 
the city of Omaha, Nebr., and if I am not mistaken one has been 
permitted in the State of Minnesota, where the State law has 
not provided for branch banking. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. The opinion handed down by Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham in 1911 was against the establishment of 
branch banks by national banks. Attorney General Daugherty 
in 1922 or 1923—I think it was in 1922—rendered an opinion 
in which he modified the opinion handed down by Attorney 
General Wickersham, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States subsequently sustained Attorney General Wickersham. 

So far as establishing branch banks is concerned in my city, 
two have been established, although branch banking is not al- 
lowed in Nebraska, and in the city of Minneapolis six have 
been established, although branch banking is not permitted in 
the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad the Senator from Nebraska 
brought that to the attention of the Senate. I know his state- 
meut is correct, but I had overlooked it, 

In answer to the statement made by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GLass] that I have denounced many other provisions 
of the bill more severely than I have the branch-banking fea- 
tures, I merely wish to say that my chief objection to the bill 
is on account of its branch-banking provisions. I think, how- 
ever, many of the amendments to section 5200 of the Federal 
reserve act are unjustifiable and will result disastrously to the 
national banks and to the people of the country. 

Coming down to the Federal reserve act, I wish to say very 
frankly that I have not had the time to go as deeply into the 
workings of the Federal reserve system as I should like, but I 
deplore the fact that a provision extending the charter of the 
Federal reserve banks is being put on as a rider to this bill 
at this time without giving the Members of the Senate an 
opportunity to study the provisions of the bill and the workings 
of the Federal reserve banks more in detail. I think that 
feature of the bill ought to be presented as a separate measure, 
and it ought to be discussed thoroughly upon the floor of the 
Senate. It is one of the greatest subjects that can confront 
this Nation. When the Federal reserve act was first passed it 
was denounced by the American Bankers’ Association, I think 
ip their convention in the city of Boston, as being socialistic. 
I have felt that the Federal reserve banking system has done 
a great deal of good in a great many ways, and I still think 
but I say that any organization that has the power the 
Federal reserve banks have should not be dealt with as this 


not 








So, 
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bill proposes to deal with them under the conditions surround- 
ing this measure, when there are not 10 per cent of the Mem- 
bers of this body who know anything about how the system is 
working at the present time; and, if my information is ecorrect— 
and I do not say that it is, but I have been reliably informed 
to that effect by an economist of the highest character—prac- 
tices have grown up in the Federal reserve system which were 
never contemplated by the Federal reserve act itself. 

I am told that the Federal Reserve Board does not in reality 
run the system, but that in reality it is being run by a board 
of governors for which the act does not provide at all, and 
that under Mr. Mellon’s administration they are more or less 
subjected to Mr. Mellon's influence. I may be entirely in error 
about that; I do not know positively what the facts are, and 
I am speaking only from the information which I have been 
given and which has come to me from a reliable source. I do 
say, however, that it is not fair that a provision extending 
the charters of the Federal reserve system should be attached 
as a rider to a branch banking Dill. 

Mr. President, there are many other features of the measure 
now under consideration which ought to be discussed before 
the bill is disposed of and which ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood by every Member of the Senate. That is why I haye 
objected to proposed unanimous-consent agreements to fix a 


time to vote on the conference report, and F shall continue to 


object to unanimous consent being given, because there is no 
more important subject concerning the people.of this Nation 
at this time than the banking bill which we have now under 
consideration. For that reason I can not understand why those 
who are in favor of it are so insistent that it be passed at 
this session of Congress. 

What is there about the branch-banking provisions of this 
bill that makes it imperative that it be passed in the closing 
days of this session? What is there to-day that makes it im- 
perative that this measure should be placed upon the statute 
books at this late hour in the session without time for Mem- 
bers to get the facts, without time to study and debate? What 
is there about the proposed amendments to section 5200 of the 
Federal reserve act that makes it imperative that they should 
be jammed down the throats of the Senate and of the Ameri- 
can people? What is there about the Federal reserve act that 
makes it so imperative to jam through at this session of Con- 
gress a measure amending the provision of the present law 
when their charters will not expire for eight years? These 
are matters that will have to be explained to his constituents 
when he goes back home by every Senator in this body if he 
votes for this bill. 

Mr. President, in closing I submit that there are numerous 
other Senators who wish to discuss this bill. 

IT should have liked to have more time to give to the various 
provisions of this bill which amend section 5200. I should have 
liked to hear them discussed upon the floor of the Senate at 
length. I should have liked to see the Members of this bod) 
pass upon the bill after they had given their mature judgment 
to it. Instead of that, however, we are going to pass it here 
under the lash of the whip of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, without any knowledge or consideration of the bill, and 
you are going to put on cloture! A little bipartisan group of 
Democrats and Republicans are going to force it through this 
body. 

You may force it through this body. You may intimidate 
Senators upon this floor into voting for it. They may be fright- 
ened because somebody stands up on the floor and says, “ If you 
do not consent, we will put on cloture.” Well, who cares 
whether you put on cloture or not? Whom do you think you are 
intimidating by threats of that kind? 

Talk about the President being a strong man! Yes; he will 
be strong enough, probably, to veto the farm bill, but he will not 
be a strong enough man to stand up under the pressure of the 
bankers of this country. He will veto a farm relief bill for the 
poor, little, unfortunate fellow out on the farm 80 miles, 40 
miles—yes, 70 miles—from a railroad; but he will not have the 
courage of Andrew Jackson to stand up in the White House 
and veto a relief bill for the bankers of this country. 

The unfortunate thing from my standpoint, and the thing | 
am sorry for, is to see Democrats who claim to be followers of 
Andrew Jackson and Thomas Jefferson standing up and fighting 
for a bill of such a character that Jackson would turn over 
in his grave if he knew that Dersocrats who claimed to be 
followers of his were advocating it. What we need in this 
country to-day is more Thomas Jeffersons and more Andrew 
Jacksons. What the South needs to develop is more Jeffersons 
and more Jacksons and fewer men of the type of the reactionary 
Bourbons of New England. 
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POSTAL RATES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate 
but a very short time, and not on the banking bill. 

Since the postal bill is by unanimous consent to be taken up 
at an evening session this evening, and since I shall be unable 
to be present at that time, I wish to say just a few words on 
that measure. 

According to a custom which I have pursued, I have asked 
many of the various users of the mails in my State about the 
pending measure, aud I have had replies from users of first- 
class and second-class mail generally agreeing with the proyi- 
cious of the bill now before the Senate. I have received one 
letter from a large user of third and fourth class mail, pointing 
out certain objections to the bill, and it is this particular letter 
that I wish to have inserted in the Recorp. 

The writer of this letter gives his express approval to the 
reduction in the rate on private mailing cards from 2 cents to 
{1 cent. and says that that reduction is in line with common 
sense. He also suggests as to the reduction on second-class 
matter that it is common knowledge that the current rate on 
transient mailing of second-class matter is all out of line. He 
points out merely that certain of the rates on third-class matter 
and on parcel post, which comes under the fourth class, will 
work a hardship upon particular users of the mail. 

Without further comment and because of my inability to be 


present in the Senate during the night session, when this mat- | 


ter is to be considered, I ask that this letter be inserted in the 
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Recorp as being the only letter in response to mine pointing | 


out objections to the bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it will be so 


ATLANTA, GA., January 18, 192%. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 
Deak SENaTOR GEORGE: In line with your request, my views as to 


postage rate bill reported out by Senate committee are as follows: 


The reduction on rate on private mailing cards of 2 cents to 1 cent 
is in line with common sense and to be commended. 

I am not sufficiently informed on second-class matter to pass judg- 
ment, although it is common knowledge that the current rate on 


transient mailing of second-class matter is all out of line. 
Fourth-class matter, or parcel post, the removal of the 2-cent service 


charge, is entirely in line with the present contention of the 
seed trade. We were always against the service charge, because it 
meant, with the narrow net margin the seed business is operated on, 
the necessity of increased prices on our goods to the consumers, who are 
largely farmers. The elimination of the service charge would save 
in our postage bill approximately $6,000 per year on parcel-post 
mailing, 

The trouble in the present bill is the rate on third-class matter, 


including catalogues, There is a distinet stepping up in net cost under 
the proposed rates. Incidental to the above, would say that the cata- 
logues of the seed houses all over the country are geared to the present 


rates and weight limitations, and a change would throw the whole 
thing out of gear. 

On the basis of our catalogue mailings all last summer and this 
present winter and spring, the increase in postage cost to us under 
these proposed new rates would approximate $13,750, leaving a _ net 

crease in postage cost of $7,750, after deducting the saving due to 
the cutting out of the service charge. 

Naturally, under all the circumstances we would much prefer to 


let the present service charge stand, as well as the present rates on 
catalogues, for it would mean a net saving of $7,750, as against the 
proposed change in rates covering both third and fourth class matter. 


entire | 


A group of mail-order seedsmen representing about five-sixths of the | 


catalogue seedsmen of the country met in Chicago last October, and 
this postage question was discussed, In every instance a in 
prices had been necessary to take care of the increased cost due to the 


raise 


service charge. If the present proposal goes through, it will necessitate 
another step-up in the postpaid price of seeds to take care of this 
further inerease in catalogue postage above what would be saved by 
reduction due to the cutting out of the service charge. 

[t is the idea of the mail-order seedsmen to put their goods in the 
larmers’ and gardeners’ hands at the lowest possible cost consistent 
With good goods, the cost of doing business and relatively small 
profit. There has been no such advance in the price of seeds since 
1914 as there has been in other commodities or articles of merchan 
dise. We have fought against the idea of raising prices in spite of 


the steadily increased cost of doing business in that period. 


he universal complaint in the seed trade to-day, both retail] and 
wholesale, ig that there is little or no profit being made out of the 
business. Every possible endeavor has been made to cut costs of doing 
The service was an increased load that had to 


business. 
met by 


charge be 
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of this proposal relating to third-class matter goes through it means 
another step-up in prices, for the margins that the seed trade is now 
getting are so small that increased costs can not be absorbed without 
further price raises. 

There is another angle to this third-class proposal in its relation to 
the printing business, and that is that it will undoubtedly tend to cur- 
tail very largely the number of catalogues printed, and this means 
throwing out of work many in the printing industry. 

I believe the above states the case in brief, at 
seed-trade attitude is concerned. 

It is my understanding that in far matter 
concerned, these proposed rates go back to the basis of 1920. The same 
would be true as to first class and fourth class, and I see no reason 
why the mailing of catalogues and other printed matter should be made 
the goat of this postal sit’iation. 

Would suggest that you use your good offices in securing a delay in 


least, far as the 


so 


so as second-class is 


any action on this bill until hearings on third-class changes can be 
had. This proposal of the Postal Committee has been entirely unex 


pected and is like a bolt out of the blue. 

* * * * o > > 
Yours truly, 

H. 

H. 


G. 
G. 


HasTINes Co., 


HASTINGS, President. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if there is no other business to 
be transacted, as we have to recess at 5 o'clock, [I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move, under the agreement previously made, 
that the Senate take a recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 42 minutes 
Pp. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING 
The Senate reassembled at 8 
of the recess 


SESSION 
o'clock p. m., on the expiration 
POSTAL RATES 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement the Chair lays before 

the Senate Calendar No. 1291, House bill 13446. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13446) to restore the rate of post 
age of 1 cent each to private mailing or post cards, which had 


been reported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will read the bill 
for action on the amendments of the committee. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 1, in line 7, to strike out the word 
“regulating” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ relating 
to,” so as to read: 

That section 201, Title II, of the act of February 28, 1925, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 201. The rate of postage on private mailing cards described 
in the act entitled ‘An act to amend the postal laws relating to the 


use of postal cards,” approved May 19, 1898, shall be 1 cent each. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to, 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena 
tors answered to their names: 


Without objection, the amend 


Ashurst Ferris McKellar Sheppard 
tavard Fess McMaster Shortridge 
Blease lrazier Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Gooding Moses Smoot 
Broussard Gould Neel Stanfield 
Bruce fale Norri> Steck 

| Cameron Harris Nye Stephens 
Capper Harrison Oddic Stewart 
Caraway Llawes Phipps Trammell 
Copeland Heflin Pine Tyson 

| Couzens Howell Pittman Walsh, Mas 
(curtis Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones, Wash Reed, Va Warr 
Deneen Kendrick fobinson, Ark Watson 
Dill Keves Robinson, Ind Willis 
Edge La Follette Sackett 
Edwards Lenroot Schall 

Mr, McKELLAR. The senior Senator from North Carolina 


increased prices on seeds sent postpaid, and if that portion | (Mr. SimMONS] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 


He 
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asked me to make the announcement that he is unavoidably 
detained and that if present he would support the bill. 

I wish to make a like statement in behalf of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The clerk will 
continue the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 2, in line 1, to insert a new subtitle 
and the following new section, from lines 2 to 16, inclusive: 

PRIVATE BEPLY CARDS 

Under such regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe it 
shall be lawful to accept for transmission in the mails business reply 
cards, when presented in the quantity and under the conditions he may 
establish, postage thereon at the regular rate, together with an addi- 
tional postage charge of not more than 2 cents on each card, to be 


collected on delivery: Provided, That for the purpose of fixing the com- 
pensation and allowances at first, second, and third class offices credit 
shall be allowed only for the postage collected in addition to the regular 
rate on business ecards delivered at such offices: Provided further, 


That postmasters at offices of the fourth class shall be entitled to in- 
clude in the amounts upon which their commissions on cancellations 
re based the amount of postage chargeable at the regular rate on 
business reply cards mailed at their offices. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRUCE. I ask that the bill may be read in full. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Clerk is reading the bill 

Mr. BRUCE. Is he reading the entire bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He is reading the bill in full. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 2, after line 16, to insert: 

DEFICIENT POSTAGE 

All mail matter of the first class upon which one full rate of postage 
has been prepaid shall be forwarded to its destination, charged with 
the unpaid rate, to be collected on delivery. If the postage is short paid 
one rate, the additional charge shall be 2 cents, or the deficient postage. 

it is short more than one rate, the deficient postage and an addi- 

ral charge of 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof shall be 
ce jected. 


‘he amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Is this the formal reading of the bill or is the 
bill being read for amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The text of the bill was read in 
stating the first committee amendment. The clerk is stating 
the committee amendments. The next committee amendment 
will be read. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, beginning at the top of 
the page, to insert: 

SECOND-CLASS MATTER 

Sec. 2. Section 202 of said act of February 28, 1925, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 202. (a) In the case of publications entered as second-class 
matter (including sample copies to the extent of 10 per cent of the 
weight of copies mailed to subscribers during the calendar year) when 
sent by the publisher thereof from the post office of publication, or other 
post office, or when sent by news agents to actual subscribers thereto, 
or to other news agents for the purpose of sale— 

“(1) The rate of postage on that portion of any such publication 
devoted to matter other than advertisements shall be 114 cents per 
pound or fraction thereof. 

“(2) On that portion of any such publication devoted to advertise- 
ments the rates per pound or fraction thereof for delivery within the 
eight postal zones established for fourth-class matter shall be as follows: 
For the first and second zones, 144 cents; for the third zone, 2 cents; 
for the fourth zone, 8 cents; for the fifth zone, 3% cents; for the sixth 
zone, 4 cents; for the seventh zone, 5 cents; for the eighth zone, and 
between the Philippine Islands and any portion of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia and the several Territories and pos- 
sessions, 54% cents. 

“(3) The rate of postage on newspapers or periodicals maintained by 
and in the interest of religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor, or fraternal organizations or associations, not organized 


for profit and none of the net income of which inures to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual, shall be 14%4 cents per pound or 
fraction thereof, and the publisher of any such newspaper or periodical, 
before being entitled to such rate, shall furnish to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral at such times and under such conditions as the Postmaster General 
may prescribe satisfactory evidence that none of the net income of such 
organization or association inures to the benefit of any private stock- 


holder or individual. 
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“(b) Where the space devoted to advertisements does not exceed 5 
per cent of the total space the rate of postage shall be the same ag if 
the whole of such publication was devoted to matter other thay 
advertisements. 

“(c) The rate of postage on daily newspapers and on the periodicals 
and newspapers provided for in this section when deposited in a letter- 
carrier office for delivery by its carriers shall be the same as now pro- 
vided by law, and nothing in this act shall affect existing law as to free 
circulation and existing rates on second-class mail matter within the 
county of publication. The Postmaster General may hereafter require 
publishers to separate or make up to zones, in such manner as he may 
direct, all mail matter of the second class when offered for mailing. 

“(d) With the first mailing of each issue of each such publication 
the publisher shall file with the postmaster a copy of such issue, to- 
gether with a statement containing such information as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe for determining the postage chargeable thereon.” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment to the committee amendment. On page 4, 
line 4, in subsection 8, I move to strike out “1%” before 
“cents” and to insert “114.” 

Prior to 1925 newspapers and periodicals of the class desig- 
nated in paragraph (3), the paragraph now under considera- 
tion, bore the rate of 144 cents per pound or fraction thereof, 
the same rate as is proposed in the amendment which I have 
offered. While the act of 1925 raising the postal rates was 
under consideration in the Senate there was submitted and 
agreed to by a well-nigh unanimous vote of this body an 
amendment identical in substance with the proposal which I 
now make. In conference, however, that amendment went 
out and the rate was advanced to 1% cents per pound. 

The periodicals and newspapers dealt with in paragraph 
(3) are not published for profit; they are published for re- 
ligious and educational purposes. It had been the policy of 
the Government prior to the act of 1925 to treat them gener- 
ously in the matter of postal rates. Since this is a bill the 
primary purpose of which is to reduce postal rates which were 
raised in 1925 and to restore the rates which existed prior to 
1920, I believe, it occurs to me that it would be fair and just 
to adopt this amendment. I express the hope that the Senator 
in charge of the bill will let it go to conference. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can not accept the amendment 
and I can not accept the Senator’s recital of the history of this 
rate. Although what he has said is wholly accurate, he omitted 
to say some things——— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would not expect the Sena- 
tor to accept what I say if it is accurate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is accurate as far as he goes, but 
he wholly omitted to narrate that portion of the episode in the 
Senate in 1925 when a vigorous effort was made to strike from 
the postal rates altogether the flat rate accorded to periodicals 
of the kind enumerated in paragraph (3). 

It should be borne in mind, Mr. President, that this rate of 
1% cents a pound is a flat rate all over the country and that it 
applies not only to the reading matter in the periodicals but 
also to the advertising matter; and it will be observed in the 
second paragraph of this section that the rates for the advertis 
ing matter in all other periodicals and publications is infinitely 
greater than the rate provided in paragraph (3), which is a 
flat rate and covers everything. 

There are some 6,000 publications which enjoy this religious, 
scientific, agricultural, and so forth, rate, that being the phrase 
in which we commonly speak of it when hearings are being held 
on the postal rate structure. It can not be said of any large 
percentage of these 6,000 periodicals that they are not conducted 
for profit. It is true that they are not conducted for profit in 
the sense that dividends are being paid to stockholders, but they 
are being conducted for the profit of individuals or of organiza- 
tions, and many of them are in every sense periodicals which 
are in competition with every other periodical of like nature 
published in the country. 

A classic example, Mr. President, of a publication which 
enjoys the flat rate of 1% cents a pound all over the country 
for its reading matter and its advertising as well is the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, with a circulation of something 
like a million copies, which is in competition with every maga- 
zine of this country for advertising, and anyone who examines 
that magazine will find that as large a proportion of its bulk 
is devoted to advertising, which advertising pays a high price. 
as in the case of any magazine in the country. There are 
numerous other magazines of a similar character, though not 
with so large a circulation, but I can immediately think of 
several the circulation of which is in excess of 100,000, and one 
with a circulation of 300,000. That is the type of magazine that 
enjoys this privilege. 
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Prior to the work of the Hughes Commission, which studied 
the question of second-class postal rates in 1911, there was a 
regulation in the Post Office Department whereby abuses of 
‘he character I have described were prevented; that is to say, 
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the Butler amendment in 1925, and provide for a flat rate of 
1% cents per pound or fraction thereof on the class ef publi- 
cations referred to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


there was a regulation providing that when more than a cer- | question? 


tain per cent of the space in any periodical was devoted to 


advertising which was not connected with the purpose of the | 


organization publishing the periodical, the flat preferential rate 
should not be enjoyed. For a reason which I have never been 
able to ascertain, and: following the report of the Hughes 
Commission—which commission, I may say, was wholly futile 
in its results—that regulation disappeared from the postal laws 
aud regulations, and these magazines and periodicals have in- 
creased to such an extent that, as I have stated, they now 
number more than 6,000. They flood the mails with tons and 
tons of matter, and, having this preferential rate, they are 
enabled to carry on a much more intense competition. They 
are in every sense periodicals, just as much so as every other 
periodical published in the country. That is one reason why I 
can not accept the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

I trust the Senator will permit me to repeat what I said in 
my opening statement when I presented this bill to the Senate 
some weeks ago, namely, that there are already so many con- 
troversial points on the rate structure which this bill pro- 
poses that the conferees will have no little difficulty in com- 
posing a bill upon which the two Houses can agree. They will 
have still more difficulty, as I believe, Mr. President, in com- 
posing a bill which the Post Office Department will approve, 
and, possibly, still more difficulty in producing a bill which 
the President will approve. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ment approve this bill? 

Mr. MOSES. The Post Office Department has sent a letter 
here, which I read to the Senate at the time I made my open- 
ing statement on a former occasion, in which the Post Office 
Department withholds its general approval of the bill, but 
approves certain of its features, and then gives reasons why 
it has not heretofore approved other sections of the bill. It 
is my opinion, Mr. President, that the attitude of the Post Office 
Department at the minute is hostile to the bill in its general 
form, I can draw no other deduction from the last paragraph 
of the Postmaster General’s letter to me on the subject. It is 
for that reason that I want to get the bill into conference at 
the earliest possible moment, so that we may try to work out 
something which wiil afford relief to publishers who deserve 
it. May I say to the Senator from Arkansas it is my reasoned 
judgment that the publishers of the periodicals which he seeks 
to benefit by the amendment, in view of the preferential treat- 
ment they now receive and which they have received for so 
many years, can not possibly justly claim this further reduction. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in reply to 
some statements made by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
the suggestion that it will be difficult to secure the approval 
of the Post Office Department of this bill if the amendment I 
have proposed is agreed to is not forceful for the reason, as 
admitted by the Senator from New Hampshire, that the Post 
Office Department is opposed to the bill in the form in which 
it is presented to the Senate. 

A large majority of the publications of the class embraced 
in this section, and to which this amendment relates, are issued 
and published at a loss. It is true, as stated by the Senator 


Mr. President, may I ask the 


Does the Post Office Depart- 


ing the National Geographic Magazine, are profitable and 
widely distributed. Hundreds of these publications are totally 
unprofitable, and many of them have been faced with a condi- 
tion which will make their further publication difficult, if not 
impossible, 

it is a wise policy to encourage the distribution through the 
mails of newspapers or periodicals maintained in the interest 
of religious, educational, scientifie, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, or fraternal organizations or associations. The rate in 
the paragraph as already written would not apply if any of 
the net income of such organization or association inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or individual. 

It is true that the rate carried in the paragraph is a flat 
rate, and that other rates in the bill relate to zones; but a 
large number of these religious and educational publications 
have quite a limited geographical circulation, and the zone 
principle would have little or no practical application to them. 

We are restoring in this bill generally the rate on second- 
class mail matter; and I think the Senate would do well to 
adhere to the precedent that it established when it adopted 
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. : | done with postal rates. 
from New Hampshire, that a few of these periodicals, includ- | 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
to say. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wondered whether the Senator had made 
any computation as to the effect his amendment would have on 
the revenues. 


I have concluded all I have 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would be comparatively 
small. I have no figures or estimates that I would desire to 


publish as authentic. 

Mr. WILLIS. Perhaps the Senator from New Hampshire 
could elucidate that matter. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I will agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas that the amount of diminution in postal reve- 
nues caused by his amendment would be small as compared to 
the total revenues of the Postal Service, which will run to 
$750,000,000 a year; but I am quite sure that the diminution 
in postal receipts which would be produced by the adoption 


| of the Senator’s amendment would be a most impressive figure. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator will do so, and 
is prepared to state the amount, I should like to have him say 
what the estimates show the difference would be. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, we have no estimate, because 
we did not change that rate, and the Post Office Department 
gave us no estimate on it; but I am satisfied that with 6,600 
publications of this character, many of them running the bulk 
of edition that they do, the sum manifestly must be very large. 

Mr. President, I want to make my own position clear about 
this amendment and about all other amendments which will be 
offered to the bill. 

Inasmuch as the matter has to go to conference, it might be 
argued that it makes very little difference what the form of 
bill is which we send to the House. I can not agree to any such 
argument as that if it should be advanced, because I am satis- 
fied that the more inflammatory bill we send to the House, the 
more inflammatory bill we exhibit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the greater will be our trouble in dealing with the subject 
in conference when the bill once gets there. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor pause to explain to the Senate what he means by an “ inflam- 
matory” bill? 

Mr. MOSES. It might be explained by saying that it is that 
manner of expression and that form of words which the Senator 
from Arkansas and I sometimes use in private conversation 
with each other. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am sure that 
there is nothing in this bill or amendment that can be charac- 
terized with the language that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire so frequently employs in private conversation and which, 
it appears, he can not use on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, that amendment—the amend- 
ment just stated by the Senator from Arkansas—I will accept. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. I should like to conclude. 

My idea is that we should get this bill to a point where we 
can deal with it. Manifestly we can not build a postal-rate 
structure on the floor of the Senate which will be in any sense 
satisfactory to any users of the mails. The special joint sub- 
committee, of which I have been chairman, spent many months 
taking testimony in all sections of the country, and we were 
unable to reach any substantial accord as to what should be 
I am of the opinion, Mr. President, that 
there never will be a structure of postal rates satisfactory to 
the users of the mails until every pound of mail matter of all 
classes is carried through the mails free of charge. Then the 
people who use the mails will be content. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator tell us what the estimate 
is of the deficit that will be created by the bill as reported from 
the committee? 

Mr. MOSES. The Post Office Department estimates about 
$28,000,000. That ought not to be stated in just that form, 
Mr. President. There is now an operating deficit in the Postal 
Service of about $39,000,000. The cash deficit, however, when 
all the accounts are adjusted, is something under $20,000,000 
a year. The postal receipts, it is estimated by the Post Office 
Department, will be diminished by something more than $28,- 
000,000 if this bill passes in this form; and, wishing to be per- 
fectly fair to all of my colleagues on the subcommittee who 
prophesy great increase in the postal business if we are able 
to bring about some of these reductions, I wish to say that 
the Post Office Department’s estimates are by no means to be 
looked upon ag infallible. They have been known to err in 
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the Post Office Department as well as we have been known to 
err in the Post Office Committee; but, as was once said to me 
by a very great authority on postal matters, to whom shall we 
turn for information of this character unless to the Post Office 
Department ? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
to which class of the mail is the greater loss attributable? 

Mr. MOSES. According to the cost-ascertainment report 
which was presented to Congress by the Post Office Department 
in December, 1924, based upon the operations of the Postal 
Service for the year 1923, by far the greatest deficit was esti- 
mated to have occurred in the transportation of second-class 
matter, which is the class of matter to which this further re- 
duction in rates would apply. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas should be adopted, not only for 
the reasons which he so clearly stated but for the additional 
reason that any additional deficit certainly would be very small 
as compared with the deficit which this bill creates. 

I am not disposed to find fault with the very able committee; 
but to me it is a singular situation that is presented in this bill, 
and perhaps the observation of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is correct that it will not be possible to reach any satis- 
factory bill until all the different classes of mail matter are 
carried free of charge. At all events, it seems to me that the 
present bill does not furnish an illustration of satisfactory rate 
making. 

According to the reports of last year, the one class of matter 
that furnished a considerable gain was first-class matter. First- 
class matter was handled at a gain to the department of 
$73,768,000 : and yet the class of matter that was handled not 
at a loss but at a gain is required under this bill to bear 
increased rates. If I am not mistaken in my computation, this 
bill will still further increase the rates upon first-class matter, 
which now produces a gain for the Government of $73,000,000 a 
year. It increases the rates about $2,800,000 per year. In 
other words, the rates that already show, by the fact that there 
is a surplus, that they must be sufficiently high, it is proposed to 
increase; and on second-class matter, which produces a deficit 
of $83,000,000 a year, it is proposed to decrease the rates and to 
increase the deficit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know of no increase on first-class matter. 

Mr. MOSES. There is none, Mr. President—not a penny. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On the contrary, the rate on first-class 
matter is decreased. For instance, post cards are carried as 
first-class matter and are part of first-class matter, and on them 
the rate is decreased from 2 cents to 1 cent; so the Senator 
is entirely wrong in saying that there is an increase in first- 
class rates. 

Mr. WILLIS. What does the Senator say about second-class 
rates’ That is what we are talking about now. 

Mr. MOSES. But the Senator from Ohio said the first-class 
rates had been increased. 

Mr. WILLIS. Under the terms of this bill the department 
estimates that there will be an income of some $2,800,000 more 
than is had under the present bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; but “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” may I say to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator's bill exemplifies that. 

Mr. MOSES. No; it does not; because the increase in re- 
ceipts from first-class matter will come from bringing back into 
the mail those post cards which were put out of the mail by the 
increase carried in the act of 1925: and it is on that basis that 
the Post Office Department estimates the increase in receipts 
from first-class matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then go right on; what does the Senator say 
about the second-class rates? 

Mr. MOSES. As to the second-class rates, I admit that if 





earried into effect as proposed in this bill, and still further, if | 


carried into effect as proposed by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, the revenues will be reduced, the depart- 
ment estimates, by about $8,000,000 a year; and if the Senator 
had done me the honor to follow my original statement in con- 
nection with this measure, when I presented it, he would have 
found that I freely and frankly exposed al) those facts to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, that illustrates exactly what I 
was seeking to bring out. The second-class matter, under the 
present law, is carried at a loss to the Government of about 


$83,000,000 a year. Therefore it is berein proposed to increase | 


that deficit by about $8,000,000. I will put the exact figures 
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of the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas would 
be amply justified when we take into consideration the char- 
acter of the publications. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I wish my colleague would call attention to the 
increase in the rates for third-class matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will be glad to have my colleague do that. 
I intended to, but what was the particular point my colleague 
desired to bring out? J 

Mr. FESS. In this proposal there is an increase in one class 
for example, catalogues—— : 

Mr. WILLIS. That is practically prohibitive. 

Mr. FESS. And books, under which one firm in our State 
will have an increase that will amount to $200,000 in a single 
year. It appears to me that is pretty serious, and I would 
like to have my colleague offer an amendment, or I will offer 
one, when we reach the third-class matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope my colleague will offer the amendment. 
I have not one prepared at the moment, but I agree with the 
statement he has made. 

It seems to me a most amazing situation that at the time 
when we are proposing still further to increase the deficit in 
certain classes of matter we are proposing to increase the 
rates on the particular class of matter to which my colleague 
has referred. 

I recognize that the Post Office Department is not infallible, 
and I recognize that the committee is not infallible. I recog- 
nize. further, that it is a very difficult matter to make postal 
rates ~ ve on the floor of the Senate; but it seems to me that 
the ..commendations of the men in the Post Office Depart- 
men’ who are particularly familiar with these things are 
entit'°d at least to some weight and consideration. 

As 1 have gone over this bill and compared the bill with the 
departmental recommendations, I note that the first change is 
recommended by the department. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator if he wants to intro- 
duce a bill along the lines advocated by the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I do not know that I do. 

Mr. MOSES. If he does, there will be no change in second 
class, third class, or fourth class. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was not proposing to introduce any bill, be- 
cause I recognize that those on the committee and in the Post 


| Office Department who have the greater opportunity to study 
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in the Recorp directly. It seems to me, therefore, that the | 


small increase in deficit that would be caused by the adoption 
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these matters should be depended upon to frame the legislation. 
Yet, in a kindly and Christian spirit, and with great respect. I 
am suggesting to the Nenator some things which seem to be 
rather indefensible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely want to suggest to the Senator 
that the amendment which he has just announced he was going 
to support, and is supporting, is not recommended by the de- 
partment or the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. I so understand, but if we are to adopt a 
program here of reducing rates wherever anybody wants them 


| reduced, reducing the rates so as to increase the deficit in the 


class of matter that already produces the greatest deficit, it 
seems to me we should not strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. The reduction that would proceed from the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas is 
comparatively small, On second-class matter, as I have already 
said, it is proposed to reduce the rates, although there is now a 
deficit some $8,000,000 beyond the $83,000,000 deficit which now 
exists. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I further yield. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. The very matter the rates on which the 
Senator desires further to reduce is second-class matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I thought I had answered that. 
If the committee were willing to formulate a bill along scien- 
tific lines, I would be willing, I think, to stand by such a bill, 
but they proceed on the theory that the rates should be re 
duced and the deficit increased in that class of matter which 
now produces the greatest deficit, and I say that the addi- 
tional deficit that would be caused by the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas would be practically negligible, in view 
of the fact that there is now in the red, under the post-office 
accounts, I think the Senator from New Hampshire said, about 
$38,000,000. This will increase it about $27,000,000, making 
the total deficit in the department, if this shall become a law, 
about $66,000,000 per annum. 

I have always proceeded on the theory that in the long run 
the Post Office Department ought to be self-supporting. In the 
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long run it is not fair to tax the great body of the taxpayers 
in order that certain people may have the privilege of sending 
their matter through the mail below cost. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, does the Senator want to carry 
that into effect in all postal-rate legislation? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator knows it is not possible with 
entire accuracy to allocate and appraise the elements of cost. 
So far as that can be done, however, I would say to the Senator 
I do believe that principle should be applied. 

Mr. MOSES. And especially it should be applied where large 
sums of money are involved? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. That being the case, then, Mr. President, the 
Senator would have to strike down every rural free delivery 
route in the country. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator now enters upon a field that is 
one of approximation, one of speculation. I have heard it said 
that the rural routes cause a great deficit. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, Mr. President, this is not speculation. The 
cost ascertainment report, which is accurate so far as pound- 
age is concerned, shows that less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the volume of the mail originates or is delivered on rural 
free delivery routes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator understands per- 
fectly well that no human agency can determine just to what 
extent the business of the Post Office Department has been 
increased throngh the establishment of the rural routes. I 
know it is eustomary, whenever this question is brought up, 
to saddle the whole thing upon the rural free delivery sys- 
tem, but the Senator knows perfectly well there is no method 
to allocating with accuracy these costs. 

it is, perhaps, not in order at this point, but since I have 
the floor, and shall not take it again on this matter, I call at- 
tention to the reduction that is made in fourth-class matter, 
resulting in an additional deficit of $19,000,000. This bill which 
is proposed to be passed with little discussion adds to the 
burden of the taxpayer something over $2,000,000 per month. 

Only because I share the wish of the Senator from New 
Hampshire that this bill shall be gotten into conference, and 
share the hope that when it gets into conference some of 
these glaring inequalities and unreasonable rates will be cor- 
rected, shall I consent to the passage of this measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Ohio a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would he be willing to apply that doctrine to 
all other legislation? , 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says, after telling what a bad 
bill this is, that he is going to support it on the theory that it 
will be made a good bill in conference. 

Mr. WILLIS. No, I think not; but I think this is quite a 
different situation. When it comes to rate making, I think the 


Senator, from his long and distinguished and successful experi- | 


ence here and in another body, will agree with me that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate are two of the poorest 
places in the world where postal rates or freight rates should 
be fixed; and since the Senator has asked that question, I say 
to him that I think ultimately, in order to get at some reason- 
able basis for rate making, we shall, have to create in this 
country for the Post Office Department an organization not dis- 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, because in this 
Chamber and in the other legislative body I have seen rates 
changed just on the spur of the moment. Somebody introduces 
an amendment and the amendment is adopted, without refer- 
ence to what its effect will be. So while I do not have the 
fullest confidence always in the ability of conference commit- 
tees, frankly, I would rather trust a conference committee to 
work out a just system of rates than I would to undertake to 
work them out here. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp a letter which 
I have just received from the Postmaster General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1927. 
Hon, FRANK B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENaTOR WILLIS: Replying to your letter of this day in- 
quiring, first, as to the deficit last year arising from the different classes 
of mail matter under existing rates, and, second, as to the probable 
effect of bill H. R. 13446, I have the honor to inform you as follows: 

With reference to the estimated revenues and expenditures for the 
if year 1926 allocated and apportioned to the several classes of mail 
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matter and special services, your attention is called to the “ Cost 
ascertainment report” for the fiscal year 1926, copy of which is in- 
closed. On page 6 of the report you will find the information asked for. 

With reference to the probable effect of the bill upon the postal 
revenues, an estimate has been made and transmitted to the chairman, 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads of the Senate, showing the 
information in the following form: 











Net Net 
increase in decrease in 
revenue revenue 

Post cards—reduction in rate from 2 cents to 1 cent each. _- tee neitae $1, 200, 000 
Private-reply cards, collect-on-delivery..................__- $4, 000, 000 |......._... 
Deficiency in postage, penalty for...................._ 75, 000 |. _. 
Second class—pound rate 1920 rates. ......................-/-...... os 8, 389, 180 
Geeend ciase—trameiems...... .. nn cnc cn ceccccnccecsessee pletealeea inti 100, 000 
Third class, revised schedule ._.......................-- waibinabeneratedllin . a ae 
Fourth class, discontinuance of service charge..............|.........__. | 19,000, 000 
Special handling—exclusively._.......................... J}. pt Ts 600, 000 
Special delivery with special handling................... 800, 000 |. . . 


4, 875,000 | 32, 772, 180 
\ 4, 875, 000 
27, 897, 180 








et EE eg RE) TEES i 
The above estimate is made on the basis of the revenues for 1928. 
The estimate includes two items which are difficult of ascertainment. 

They are the probable net decrease in revenues on account of the pro- 

vision for the private reply cards—collect on delivery—and on account 

of the provision for rates on third-class matter. As to the amount of 
increase in revenue which is estimated as probable on the private-reply 
cards, this will depend entirely upon the use which will be made of 
this new facility if authorized. This is necessarily of such an uncer 
tain character that it is difficult to make an estimate upon. There is 
nothing to guide us on this point, because we have nothing in the 
service like it. The estimated net decrease in the revenues from third- 
class matter on the basis of the suggested change is also uncertain 

The net decrease is made up on the estimate that the change in rates 

on third-class matter will mean a reduction in revenue of approximately 

$13,483,000 a year. At the same time it has been claimed that a re- 
duction in the rates will bring back into the mails a large number of 
pieces which were lost to them on account of the changes made by the 

act of 1925. If a billion pieces should come back, we would have a 

credit of $10,000,000 against this loss above stated, leaving a net loss 

still at $3,483,000. 

Taking up the features of the bill separately, I have to inform you 
as follows: 

The provision with reference to postal cards that which 
recommended by the department and passed by the House of Repre 
sentatives in a separate bill. 

The provision with reference to private reply cards is that which was 
recommended by the department and passed the House of Representa 
tives in a separate bill. 

The provision with reference to deficient on first-class mail 
is that which was recommended by the department and was passed by 
the House of Representatives in a separate bill. 

The provision with reference to second-class matter is a return to 
the 1920 schedule of rates provided for by the act of 1917. This return 
to a former schedule has not been recommended by the department. 

The provision with reference to transient second-class matter 
is the same as that which was by the department 
passed by the House of Representatives in a separate bill. 

The provision with reference third-class matter was not 
mended by the department, but was prepared as an alternative to the 
proposition to return to the old schedule for third class in effect prior 
to 1925 and other propositions which before that 
and was for the committee’s consideration if a change in 


is was 


postage 


mail 
recommended and 


to recom 


committee 
third 


were 


class 


was to be made. In preparing the schedule it was intended to offer 
an improvement over the present schedules providing two rates 
applicable to third-class matter, and thus eliminate the continual pro 
tests from users of the mails against the 24-page book rWling, the 
limitations as to permissible inclosures with books and catalogues, and 


similar regulations necessitated by the present dual system of rates In 
these respects the proposed schedule would be a great improvement and 
in the interest of third class users generally. 

to was not 


The provision with reference fourth-class matte 


mended by the department, 


recom- 


The provision with reference to special delivery is the same as that 
recommended by the department and by the House of Repre 
in a bill and subsequently changed upon the 
of the department to effect a more satisfactory administra 
tion of that service. 

The provision with reference to accounting has never been specifically 
recommended by the department, but has been approved. The credit» 
which the Postal Service would take under this provision would be 


approximately $15,755,000 on penalty mail and $1,200,000 on franked 


passed 


sentatives special 


ug 
Stlg 


gestions 
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mail, but it should be borne in mind that this does not in any man- } 
ner affect the actual revenues and expenditures of the Post Office 
Department, 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry 8. New, 
Postmaster General. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratron in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosprnson] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I desire to move to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out all of (b) in section 
4, on page 5, and inserting 

Mr. McKELLAR. That point has not yet been reached, Mr. 
President. Will not the Senator withhold his amendment until 
that section of the bill is reached? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The Le@isLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, line 6, insert a new sub- 
head “transient second class” and the following: 

TRANSIENT SECOND CLASS 

Suc, 3. Section 203, Title II, of said act of February 28, 1925, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“See, 203. The rate of postage on publications entered as second- 
class matter, when sent by others than the publisher or news agent, 
shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof.” 





The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 13, to insert a 
subhead, “ Third-class matter,” and the following: 

Sec. 4, Section 206 of said act of February 28, 1925, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Spc, 206. (a) Mail matter of the third class shall include books, 
circulars, and other matter wholly in print (except newspapers and 
other periodicals entered as second-class matter), proof sheets, cor- 
rected proof sheets, and manuscript copy accompanying same, mer- 
chandise (including farm and factory products), and all other mail- 
able matter not included in the first or second class, or in the fourth 
class as defined in section 207. 

“(b) The rates of postage thereon shall be 1 cent for matter 
weighing 1 ounce or less; 2 cents for matter weighing over 1 ounce 
but not exceeding 3 ounces; 3 cents for matter weighing over 3 ounces | 
but not exceeding 5 ounces; and 4 cents for matter weighing over 5 
ounces but not exceeding 8 ounces, except that the rate of postage | 
on seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, not exceeding 8 
ounces in weight, shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 

“(c) The written additions permissible under existing law on mail 
matter of either the third or fourth class shall be permissible on 
either of these classes as herein defined without discrimination on 
account of classification.” 


Mr. McMASTER,. I move to strike out all of (b) in section 
4 on page 5 and to substitute in lieu thereof the following: 





The rate of postage thereon shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof up to and including 8 ounces in weight. 


Mr. President, this proposed amendment would simply restore 
the rates of the present law. I am sure that when this amend- 
ment was voted on by the majority of the members of the com- | 
mittee they voted under a misapprehension. I am sure that no | 
member of the committee actually intended to increase any of 
the rates in the bill, but the committee amendment greatly in- | 
creases the rates on third-class matter, and the amendment 
which I have offered to the amendment simply restores the 
rates of the present law. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, once again in the colloquies | 
with my associates here with reference to these rates I have to | 
say that I can not accept all that the Senator from South 
Dakota says with reference to this particular class of mail and 
the rates applicable to it. 

On the whole, there is a reduction in third-class rates, but the 
Senator knows, as every member of the committee knows—and | 
this was discussed in the committee—there is one point in the 
fate structure for third elass where the scale does not follow 
a normal curye, but, so to speak, hops up a considerable dis- 
tance. In the rate to be paid on mail matter of third class 
weighing in the 2-ounce category there is an increase, but the 
greatest number of pieces of third-class mail matter are less 
than 1 ounce in weight. In that sense there is no injustice 
because the greatest number of pieces of mail secure the reduc- | 
tion from the rates now in force. 

I will admit that there is a discrepancy in the general struc- | 
ture of the third-class rate as proposed in the bill; but I sub- | 
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mit that to try to remedy it on the floor of the Senate is aq 
rule-of-thumb method of dealing with a subject which should 
be discussed with some degree of intimacy, not only as among 
the conferees but with the experts from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, so that we may reach what I freely admit may be, prob- 
ably will be, a more equitable rate for third class. 

My own opinion about third-class rates has been that we 
should set up for that class of mail matter a pound rate com- 
parable in some degree to the pound rate given to second-class 
matter. In all the discussions which have taken place through 
all of the months of investigation which the joint subcommit- 
tee carried on, that principle seemed to be agreed upon by the 
majority of the committee, The difficulty always was to find 
an initial pound rate or a progressive pound rate for third. 
class mail matter to which we could secure the adherence of 
the experts in the Post Office Department. 

When the bill gets into conference I shall still press for a 
pound rate, if it may be had; and in view of the fact that the 
Senate evidently is disposed, as the Senator from Ohio so co- 
gently said a few minutes ago, to accept these amendments 
which are offered here on the floor of the Senate, to take them 
on the spur of the minute simply because somebody who does 
not want to pay postage has importuned a Senator to intro- 
duce an amendment designed for the relief of somebody who is 
already making plenty of money and wants to make more, and 
thinks the Government should pay part of the expense of con- 
ducting his business—if that is the temper of the Senate in 
framing this bill here to-night, or at any time, of course I have 
to submit and take the matter to conference, and I shall submit 
if I have to do so; but because of the understanding which I 
have had with my associates in this matter I shall continue to 
news, to the best of my ability every amendment offered on the 

oor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the fenator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Iam not urging a thing that is different from the 
present law. The Senator has offered an increase. I am simply 
opposing the increase he offers. If the Senator will permit me, 
I would like to ask the Senator from South Dakota whether his 
amendment would have the effect in line 4, page 6, which I 
think it has. There we have the exception. 


Except that the rate of postage on seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants not exceeding 8 ounces in weight shall be 1 cent for 
each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 


May I ask the Senator from South Dakota whether, in the 


| matter of certain catalogues we do not there put in effect the 


law which is now in force with reference to the mailing of 
catalogues? 

Mr. McMASTER. I understand that would be the effect of it. 
It simply restores the old rate. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the Senator’s intention is simply 
to hold the rate to what it is instead of increasing it, as the 
committee reports? 

Mr. McMASTER. It is the intention of the amendment to 
the amendment simply to restore the rate as it exists at the 
present time. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senators are holding a 
three-cornered conversation which we can not hear at all. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; it is a duet. I am not in it. [Laugh- 


| ter. | 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I distinctly heard the Sena- 
tor’s voice a little while ago. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from South Dakota will permil 
me, it is hardly fair to make the statement that when some 


| one writes to a Senator and asks him to resist a proposition for 


the payment of postage, the Senator will immediately represent 
that correspondent. What I have in mind is that here is a 
proposal which will increase the expenditure of one firm in 
the city of Cleveland to an amount in excess of $200,000. That 
is an increase which is proposed. All I am asking is why we 
should not leave it as itis? 1 bave a right to offer an objection 
to the increase, as the Senator from New Hampshire will admit, 
I am sure. 

Mr. MOSE:. Of course I am not questioning the right of the 
Senator from Ohio or the right of any Senator here to offer 
any amendment which he chooses. My opinion is based upon 
conversations which I have had with all the representatives ol 
the catalogue houses who have come here and talked with me, 
and I can say to the Senator from Ohio they have come 1 


| great numbers, in such numbers that some days I thought they 
| were like a cloud of locusts, and it is my opinion that almost 


without exception those people were laboring under a mis 
apprehension as to what the bill does, 

If their catalogues weigh more than 8 ounces they then have 
to go into the fourth class, where the existing rate there is a 
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ervice charge of 2 cents for each piece. Those with whom I 
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| 


have talked without exception, I think, thought that they then 
had to pay the service charge on each catalogue which weighs | 


more than 8 ounces. The bill strikes out the service charge 
irogether and catalogues weighing more than 8 ounces will go 
uel applies to fourth-class mail matter. 

There is a place in the third-class structure, as I attempted 
+o show, where from 1 te 2 ounces there is an increase of one- 
half cent When we get above 2 ounces in weight. 


Mr. FESS. There is a reduction from 144 cents to 1 cent. 

Mr. MOSES. On the 1 to 2 ounces. 

Mr. FESS. But the house I have in mind can not utilize that 
rate. 

Mr. MOSES. No: because their catalogue weighs more than 


ounces and will have to go into the fourth class, and they 
think they will have to pay the service charge, but they will not. 
Mr. FESS. Will the Senator from New Hampshire state why 
we inerease the rate on third class where there is no such loss, 
and reduce it on the second class where there is such a tre- 
ndous loss? 
Mr. MOSES. It is the opinion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire that there is no increase except in that one point. 
Mr. FESS. It is there. 
Mr. MOSES. In that one point it is, and, as I said at the 
outset, because at that point there is a step up instead of a 
eradual curve in the formation of the rate, I think we may be 


XS 
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ble to change it in conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND, How much is that increase, may I ask 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MOSES. The total increase? 

Mr. COPELAND. The increase on third-class mail. 

Mr. MOSES. It is now 114 cents for 2 ounces. The new 
schedule has varied rates whereby it will be 1 cent from 1 


» to 2 ounces, and then 
a maximum of 6 cents, 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator, as he listened to 
the appeals of the users of third-class mail, whether he found 


cents, and then up until we reach 


them very well satisfied with the schedule as established for 
third-class mail? 

Mr. MOSES. As established in the bill, or as established 
how ! 

Mr. COPELAND. As established in the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Ob, Mr. President, nobody has come to me 
satisfied with the rate structure under any class of mail. They 


all want it cheaper. 

Mr. COPELAND. Were they fairly well satisfied? 

Mr. MOSES. No; they all want it cheaper. There is a big 
association that wants 1-cent letter postage and they kept 
pressing the committee all the time for it. No one is satisfied 
with postal rates, 

Mr. COPELAND. How much of a saving is there on the 
hird-class schedule in the bill as compared with the present 


law? What will the saving be? What is the difference? 
Mr. MOSES. I would have to refer to the letter of the Post- | 


master General to tell just what it is. 


Mr. COPELAND. Is it a material amount? 

Mr. MOSES. By reference to the letter, I find that the 
decrease would be $3,484,000, according to the Post Office 
Department. ° 

Mr. FESS, Decrease in what? 

Mr. MOSES. Decrease in revenue. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 


ent proposed by the Senator 


ndment of the committee. 
Mr. COUZENS. May we have the amendment stated again? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will again state the 
amendment. 
he Ty 


from South Dakota to the 


LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, line 24, strike out all of 
pirugraph (b) and substitute in lien thereof: 

Che rates of postage thereon shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces 
or Traction thereef up to and including 8 ounces in weight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend 
n proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [MTr. | 
OVERMAN]. From the information which I obtained from him 
before he left the Chamber this afternoon, I assume that he | 
would vote as I intend to vote. I vote “nay.” 


into the fourth class and carry the absurdly cheap rate | 


| the reading. 
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Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son]. I am informed that, if present. he would vote “ yea.” 
Therefore, I am at liberty to vote. 1 vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON. My colleague, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], is absent on account of illness. He has a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Pepper]. I do not know how either of them would vote if 
present and voting on this question. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norperck}, de- 
tained in the hospital. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to anounce that the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN] are necessarily absent. 
If present, they would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Georgia | Mr. 
GrorGE] is necessarily absent and, if present, would vote “ yea 
on this question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; 

The Senator from Connecticut 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gicterr] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbERWoop];: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harre_p] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smmons]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass]: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercarr] with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. MAyYFrievp]: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernsr] 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison |; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANspeL.|: and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greener] 
from Georgia [Mr. GrorGE]. 

[ am not advised how any of these Senators would 
this question, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that 
from Texas [Mr. MAyrretp] is unavoidably absent. 
he would vote “yea” on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 13, as follows: 


is 


I desire to announce the follow- 


[Mr. Bixnesam] with the Sen- 


with the Sen- 


! 


with the Senator 


Senator 
the 


with Senator 


vote 


on 


the 
If 


Senator 
present, 


YEAS—49 
Ashurst Frazier MecMasier Smith 
Bayard Ciooding Neely Steck 
Bratton Hale Norris Stephens 
Broussard Harris Nye Stewart 
Bruee Hawes Oddie Trammell 
Capper Heflin Pine Tyson 
Caraway Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass 


Copeland Johnson tobinson, Ark Walsh, Mont, 


Couzens Jones, Wash Robinson, Ind Watson 
kLdge Kendrick Sackeit Willis 
Edwards La Follette Schall 
Ferris Lenroot Sheppard 
Fess MeKellar Shortridge 
NAYS—13 
Blease Deneen Phipps Warren 
Cameron Dill Reed, Pa 
Curtis Reves Smoot 
Dale Moses Stanfield 
NOT VOTING —35 
Bingham Goff Marfieid Simmons % 
Borah Gould Means Swanson 
du Pont Greene Metcalf Underwood 
Ernst Harreld Norbeck Wadsworth 
| Fletcher Harrison Overman Weller 
| (;eorge Jones, N Mex Pepper W hee r 
Gerry King Ransdell 
Gillett McLean teed, Mo 
Glass McNary Shipstead 
So Mr. McMASTER’s ninendment to the committee amendment 
was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


committee amendment as amended. 
The amendment as amended was agreed 


to. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment to be inserted on page &. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk has not reached page 8 
in the reading of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to the fact that the clerk is about to read the com 


mittee amendment on page 6. He has not reached page 8 in 
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Mr. MOSES. Has the Senator from New York in mind 
amending the text of the committee amendment further in 
respect to third-class matter? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I have in mind an amendment to add 
a fifth class: but I understand it is not yet time to offer the 
umendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to huve noted in the Recorp that I had intended to propose 
an amendment to the committee amendment reducing the rate 


on books and catalogues, but I understand the amendment just | 


udopted embraces the amendment which I proposed to offer. 
Therefore I sball not offer the amendment which I filed some 


days ago. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mtr. President, 1 should like to make the same | 
announcement. I had drafted an amendment that would have | 


had exactly the same effect as the one which has been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads was, on page 6, after line 10, to insert: 

FOURTIHI-CLASS MATTER 

Sec. 5. Section 207 of said act of February 2S, 1925, is hereby 

amended to read as follows: 


“Sec, 207. (a2) Mail matter of the fourth class shall weigh in excess | 


of 8 ounces, and shall include books, circulars, and other matter wholly 
in print (except newspapers and other periodicals entered as second- 
class matter), proof sheets, corrected proof sheets, and manuscript 
copy accompanying same, merchandise (including farm and factory 
products), and all other mailable matter not included in the first or 
second class, or in the third class as defined in section 206. 

“(b) On fourth-class matter the rate of postage shall be by the 


pound as established by, and in conformity with, the act of August 24, | 


1912, and amendments thereto, and the service-charge provision of 2 
cents for each parcel, fixed by the act of February 28, 1925, is hereby 
repealed, 


‘The classification of articles mailable, as well as the weight limit, | 


the rates of postage, zone or zones, and other conditions of mailability 
under this section if the Postmaster General shall find on experience 


that they or any of them are such as to prevent the shipment of | 


articles desirable, or to permanently render the cost of the service 


greater than the receipts of the revenue therefrom, he is hereby di- | 
rected, subject to the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


after investigation, to re-form from time to time such classifications, 
weight limit, rates, zone or zones, or conditions, or either, in order 
to promote the service to the public or to insure the receipt of revenue 
from such service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 

“(c) That during the 12 months next succeeding the approval of this 


act the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized to conduct 
experiments in the operation of not more than 50 rural routes, in locali- 


ties to be selected by him; said experiments shall be designed pri- 
marily to develop and to encourage the transportation of food products 
directly from producers to consumers or vendors, and, if the Postmaster 


General shall deem it necessary or advisable during the progress of said | 


experiments, he is hereby authorized, in his discretion, on such number 
or all of said routes as he may desire, to reduce to such an extent as he 


may deem advisable the rate of postage on food products mailed di- | 


rectly on such routes for delivery at the post offices from which such 
routes start, and to allow the rural carriers thereon a commission on 
the postage so received at such rate as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe, which commission shall be in addition to the carriers’ regu- 
lar salaries. The amounts due the carriers for commissions shall be 
determined under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Post- 
master General directly from the postal revenues: Provided, That the 


amount so paid shall in no case exceed the actual amount of revenue | 


derived from this experimental service. 

“4 report on the progress of this experiment shall be made to Con- 
gress at the next regular session. 

“(d) Whenever, in addition to the postage as hereinbefore provided, 
there shall be affixed to any parcel of baby chicks or of other mail 
matter of the fourth class weighing in excess of 10 pounds “ogtage of 


the value of 25 cents, with the words ‘ Special handling’ written or | 


printed upon the wrapper, such parcel shall receive the same expeditious 
handling, transportation, and delivery accorded to mail matter of the 
first class.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 21, to insert: 
SPECIAL DELIVERY 

Src. 6. Section 212, Title IT, act of February 28, 1925, is amended 
to read as follows: 

‘Sec. 212. (a) To procure the immediate delivery of mail matter 
of the first class weighing not more than 2 pounds, stamps of the 
value of 10 cents shall be affixed (in addition to the regular postage) ; 
matter weighing more than 2 pounds and not more than 10 pounds, 
tumps to the value of 20 cents shall be affixed (in addition to the 
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regular postage) ; and matter weighing more than 10 pownds, Stamps 
to the value of 25 cents shall be affixed (in addition to the regular 
postage). 

“(b) Mail matter of other than the first class bearing in addition 
to the regular postage, a special-delivery stamp of the proper denom)- 
nation or the equivalent thereof in ordinary stamps, with the words 
‘Special delivery’ written on the envelope or wrapper when ordinary 
stamps are used, shall receive the same expeditious handling and 
| transportation as is accorded to mail matter of the first class and shall 
| be accorded immediate delivery at the office of address, under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe, 
| “(c) To procure immediate delivery of mail matter of other than 
| the first class weighing not more than 2 pounds, stamps to th 
value of 15 cents shall be affixed (in addition to the regular postage) : 
weighing more than 2 pounds but not more than 10 pounds, s{amps 
| to the value of 25 cents shall be affixed (in addition to the regular 
postage) ; and for matter weighing more than 10 pounds, stamps te the 
| value of 35 cents shall be affixed (in addition to the regular postage). 
“(d) For making special delivery there may be paid to the messenger 
| or other person making such delivery 9 cents for matter of the first 
Fem weighing not in excess of 2 pounds, 10 cents for matter of 


other than the first class weighing not in excess of 2 pounds, 15 
| cents for mail matter of any class weighing more than 2 pounds 
but not in excess of 10 pounds, and 20 cents for mail matter of any 
class weighing in excess of 10 pounds. 

“(e) For the purpose of this act the Postmaster General is au 
| thorized to provide and issue special-delivery stamps of the denomina- 
| tions 10, 15, 20, 25, and 85 cents.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 11, to insert: 


Sec. 7. The accounting officers of the Post Office Department are 
hereby authorized and directed to make the appropriate entries for 
giving credit to the Postal Service for the amount of money which 
would have been received in case the service now performed for the 
so-called franked and penalty mail matter had been paid for at the 
| established rates of postage, and the Postmaster General shall annually 
report to Congress the results of such accounting. 


| 
| The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to eall attention 
| to the paragraph beginning on page 7, after line 2, and extend- 
ing to line 15, on the same page. I understand that provision 
applies to the parcel post and to all fourth-class matter, and in 
effect gives to the Postmaster General the authority either to 
lower or increase the rate provided for in subsection (b) on 
page 6. 

Mr. MOSES. That is the law now, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Postmaster General now has the same 
authority, has he? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. In suggesting these amendments, in 
order to make the matter submitted to the committee complete, 
we took in all of the existing law which was not affected by 
| the changes in the rates. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the fourth-class mail self-supporting? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not think so, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment reports that it is not, 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the department determined it definitely 
by an investigation? 

Mr. MOSES. It has determined it after a very exhuustive 
examination. 
| Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not one of those who 
| have believed that the Post Office Department ought to be self- 
sustaining ; I wish it were; but I think we ought to have service 
in atl branches of the Post Office Department, even though « 
| deficit may result. If it is in the power of the Postmuster 
General, under the law to which I have directed the attention 
of the Senate, to call on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and, after an investigation has been made by them as provided 
| therein, to increase the rates on all parcel-post matter, I am 
wondering if the Senate wants to continue that authority. The 
fact that it is in the law now, as the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire says, would indicate that the Postmaster General does not 
intend to do that, but if the investigation to which the Senator 
from New Hampshire has referred has been made recently— 
and I presume it was made with the intention of ascertaining 
whether the rates were fair and just—the Postmaster General 
might probably follow it up by an increase of these rates. 
| Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator at 

that point? 
| Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
| Mr. MOSES. I do not think that it is the purpose of the 
present Postmaster General, and I do not think it has been tlie 
purpose of any Postmaster General within recent years, to do 
| anything except bring about a revision of the total rate struc 
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ture as applied to fourth-class matter, with a view to equaliz- 
ing a certain section of the rate structure which is plainly 
inequitable as now administered. 

With reference to making the service self-supporting, Mr. 
president, I am not sure that that could ever be done, although 
with the rates on fourth-clays matter as they are now, under 
the legislation of 1925, fourth-class mail is more than paying 


its way, I should say. although I must say this to the Senator | 


from Nebraska and to my colleagues generally: 

I have always been skeptical regarding the figures adduced 
by the Post Office Department with reference to fourth-class 
mail matter. I can not convince myself that a class of mail 
matter is self-supporting which comprises more than 60 per 
cent of the total weight of the mails—and we sell postage by 
weight—and which comprises almost 70 per cent of the total 
hulk of the mails—and we buy transportation for the mails by 
bulk—and which, though more than 60 per cent in weight and 
almost 70 per cent in bulk, pays only 27 per cent of the total 
postal revenues, 


Mr. NORRIS. With those figures and with that view, there 
is not any doubt but that it is not se}f-supporting. 

Vr. MOSES. In my own mind there is no doubt, Mr. Presi- 
dent: and I have hoped that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion might be asked to do this work as provided in the law as 
I hope it will be reenacted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the point I want to bring 
the attention of the Senate is whether the Senate desires 
rive to the Postmaster General authority and, in one sense of 
word, instructions in this law to increase the rates on 
parcel post. I refer to the part of the bill on page 7, com- 
mencing with line 3 and endiug with line 15. The Senator from 
Ohio {Mr. Fess] has just called my attention to the fact that— 
x hereby directed, subject the consent of the 

Commission after investigation, reform from time to 
1 classifications, weight limit, rates, zone or zones, or conditions, or 
in order to promote the service to the public or to insure the 
of revenue from such service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 


Mr. MOSES. 
the Pareel Post Service was created, back in 1913 I think, and I 
have wished many times that the Postmaster General would 
make use of it; but, there being no penalty section, I see no 
way of bringing that about. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not anxious to have him do it, because, 
from all I have heard—of course, I have not had either the 
opportunity or the ability to get as much information on it as 
the chairman of the committee has—I have never had my mind 


to 
to 


rhe 


Com- 
time 


to lnterstate 


he |i 
to 


satisfied on these cost figures on any of the postal activities. 
Of course, we know that there is a deficit, but as to how mach | 


should be allocated to each brauch I think there is a large field 
for disagreement. 

Mr. MOSES, If I may drop into the vernacular after hearing 
nutor from Nebraska make that statement, I wiil say that 
he has nothing on me in that regard. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to have approval of my idea from 
le chairman of the committee; but, Mr. President, as I said 
before, I have never believed that we ought to sacrifice efficiency 
in the Post Office Department in order to make it pay finan- 
ially, or even pay its own way. There are a good many things 


e Se 
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in the Post Office Department that I do not believe anybody 
would abolish that everybody knows rin behind. 
here is the rural free delivery, for instance. I remember 
hen it was started, and it was an experiment then, but it has 
how covered the entire country. It costs a great deal of money. | 


[t does not come anywhere near sustaining itself, and yet there 


hot anybody that I know of in any line of business that would 

row it aside, because it enters into the homes and the con- 
verence and the happiness of all the people, and we would not 
discard it for anything. 

rhe same thing can be said to some extent about some other 
connected with the Post Office Department. I was 
tiways a great believer in the purcels post. I think we were 
Justified in establishing it. It did not bring on the destruction 
(hat a great many honest citizens thought it would bring to 
en in business in the smaller towns of the country. I do not 
believe there are many people in the country who would like 
it; but, from the best I can learn, while I could 
reach any definite figure to satisfy myself, it costs more 
money to operate it than we get out of it. I believe that can 
be said; and I would rather tt would continue to run that way 
than to have it abolished or to have the rates made so that it 


to abolish 


not 
not 


Would abolish itself in practical application; and what I fear 


is that we are giving a direction to the Postmaster General 


here the effect of which, if he follows it, will be to abolish the 
parcels post, 
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Mr. President, that has been the law ever since | 
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The rates provided for are somewhat reduced here. The 2 
cents parcel service charge is abolished entirely. I remember 
when we put that on. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire now if the results under that service have 
been about what it was anticipated they would be when we 

| put it on? 

| Mr. MOSES. Very closely, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now as to the rates. That is the only change 
made in the rates? 

Mr. MOSES. That is the only change made in the rate for 
mere transportation; but, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator leaves that, how much 
money did we get during the last year from this service charge 
of 2 cents a package? 


Mr. MOSES. Something like $18,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, it is safe to say that that much 
would be lost by that reduction. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, clearly. 

I do not want to take the Senator from the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. No: I am glad to have the Senator inter- 


rupt me, because I am trying to get information. 

Mr. MOSES. I share with the Senator the opinion that the 
people of the country do not care a rap whether the Postal 
Service is self-supporting or not. What they want is service; 

|} and I have been grieved and shocked at times to see the muan- 
ner in which some branches of the Postal Service have been 
made to suffer because of what I conceived to be a false idea 
of real economy. 

We have repeatedly made provision here in Congress for the 
maintenance and the extension of certain classes of the Postal 
Service; and yet we have seen Postmasters General, in pursuit 
of the will-o’-the-wisp of economy, fail to carry out the plain 
intent of Congress, thereby bringing about a reduction in 
Postal Service which has been very detrimental te the business 
of the country. 

The Railway Mail Service, for example, has not for many 
years been maintained at the point of personnel or of pound 
mileage of transportation such as Congress by its appropria- 

| tions has intended the Postal Service to have; and yet all those 

elements—detrimental, as I believe, to the efficiency of the 

Postal Service as 2 governmental unit—are made use of to make 

up a record for efficient administration of a great executive 

department, contrary, as I maintain, to the desires of the 
people and contrary to the expressed intent of Congress in the 
uppropriation bill. 

As for the parcels post, the Senator is quite right in saying 
that nobody wants it to be done away with. 

As far as the Rural Free Delivery Service is concerned, no- 
body wants even to curtail that. In all the testimony which 
| the subcommittee took—-and that subcommittee was the most 

diligent of any body of its character that I have known in my 
service in the Senate—not a line of testimony was adduced in 
any section of the country looking to the reduction of anything 
in the Postal Service except the payment of money on the part 
of the public. Everybody wanted to pay less money and to get 
better service. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, what the Senator about 
the Post Office Department often really misconstruing what 
seems to be the plain meaning of the law, in order to make a 

| record of economy, agrees absolutely with the conclusion I have 

reached from several years of experience in looking up various 
items that have been called to my attention connecied with the 

Post Office Department. I am glad to know that the judgment 

I have formed is also the judgment of the Senator from New 

Hampshire. [ think that a great many Postmasters General 

| have gone to the extreme and have often misinterpreted law 
that to me seemed to be perfectiy plain, for the sole and only 
reason that they wanted to make a record of economy; and they 
did it, in my judgment, at the cost of efficient service. 

} Sometimes, I think, in administering some statutes that we 
passed, the Postmaster General, with the idea in view of saving 
as much money as possible, has not been fair to some of the 
employees, particularly in the rail service. IL have had my 
attention called several different times to statutes that we had 
passed—I helped to pass them, or voted for them, at least, and 
I thought I understood them when I voted them—to do 

|} some particular thing; I have no particular thing in mind now; 
some amendment to the law because we thought that as a 
result of the way it had been administered an injustice had 

| happened or inefficiency had occurred; and I have seen it all 
perverted by the construction put on the new law by the Post- 
master General. 

[It is always difficult to complain of the Postmaster General 
| or any other public official who is trying to economize, because 
one of us would like to see economy practiced every- 
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where; but we can be foolish about it, I think. We can econo- | tween six and seven million dollars, According to the report of 
mize at the expense of efliciency; and the Post Office | 1925, after putting in the service charge of 2 cents for each 
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Department is something that is established and maintained, | 


as I view it, for the comfort and the convenience and the 
happiness and the education of all the people. We have to 
pay that bill anyway, and it does not make very much differ- 
ence whether we pay it in one way or whether we pay it in 
another. It does not make very much difference, if we are 
going to get a certain amount of efficiency and have a certain 
work done, whether we pay it by buying postage stamps or 
whether we pay it out of the Treasury directly. It is all paid, 
in any case, by the people of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I1 just want to suggest that the average 


veurly inerease in the postal revenues is 7 per cent; and the | 


Senator can easily see that just from the ordinary increase 
of business the deficit that we now have is not at all likely to 
continu iudeed, the Postmaster General I think about a year 
ago testified that probably within less than two years, with the 
normal increase of business, the increased reyenues would wipe 
the deficit. 

Vir. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say just one word 
more about parcel post. I do not believe it is necessary to 
argue that we all want to maintain it; we want it to be effi- 
cient; we do not want to cripple it. If a higher rate would 
ruin it, | would be opposed to making the rate higher. If it 
cah pay its way, I would be glad to have it do so. I think we 
are all convinced that it can not pay its way; that there will 
be a deficit in this particular class, as there will be in some 
other classes in the Post Office Department 

Suppose we pass the pending bill and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral does what I really think we direct him to do by this 
measure, that he increases or doubles the rates on all parcel 
post Everybody will be criticizing the Postmaster General, 
and yet he can come back here and say, “I have done that 
under the law you passed, where you even used the word 
‘direct,’ telling me how to carry it out.” I do not believe we 
ought to pass this kind of a measure. 

Mr. MOSES. I understand this has been in the law ever 
since the parcel post law was enacted, and we simply carried 
if over in this description of fourth-class matter, with the 
rates, so that this measure in itself would be complete in its 
language without making various provisos. 

Mr. NORRIS. One of the objects I had in view was to call 
the attention of Senators to this matter, and I wanted to get 
an expression, if I could, from other Senators, and I wanted it 
to go to the country in the Recorp. I particularly wanted an 
expression from the chairman of the committee, and I have 
now obtained it. If the Postmaster General were disposed to 
tuke such a step, he probably would be deterred somewhat if 
his attention were called to the discussion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I call attention to the language 
immediately following on lines 10 and 11, where it is provided 
that the Postmaster General “is hereby directed, subject to 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission after in- 
vestigation.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. That has been the law for a number of 
years, and it has not been resorted to yet. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator go on the theory that it 
will not be resorted to? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not believe it will ba 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator want the Postmuster Gen- 
eral to carry out that law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I prefer that he should not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it not be better to put in an amend- 
ment saying, “This is the law, but we do not want you to 
enforce it” ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Should we not express our true judgment? 
Do we expect to say to the Postmaster General that he shall 
disregard this law and obey all other laws? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not mandatory upon him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. It says that he is hereby 
directed, if he can get the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Comunission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Provided a certain state of facts arises. 

Mr. NORRIS. That state of facts, at least judging from his 
figures, has already arisen. He has already demonstrated by 
his investigation, so the chairman of the committee tells us, 
that the parcel post does not pay its own way, and if it does 
not pay its own way, we say he shall raise the rates. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator misunderstood me. That was 
the case prior to the application of the service charge. The 
estimated deficit in fourth-class matter in the fiscal year 1923, 
according to the cost-ascertainment report, was something be- 
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package of fourth-class mail matter, we increased the revenne 
about $18,000,000, so that under the present rate structure 
fourth-class mail matter, parcel post, is self-sustaining, angq 
pays a profit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is more than self-supporting. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, why does not the Senator 
from Nebraska suggest an amendment to strike out lines 3 to 
15, inclusive? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator from New York 
that I would be glad to do that if I thought there was any 
show on earth of having it approved by the Senate; but we are 
considering this bill, in my judgment, in a way other than that 
in which we should consider it. It is one of the most important 
items of legislation that we have had before us at this session, 
and I insist that it ought to be properly considered and dis. 
posed of by -the Senate; but with the vast amount of other 
legislation that we are going to try to consider and pass before 
the 4th of March, it is a physical impossibility to give to this 
the attention it ought to have, 

I realize, too, that pérhaps a very large majority of the 
Senate is in favor of the other bill to be considered to-night, 
after we dispose of this one, and I suppose I will be criticized 
a great deal for saying what I have said. If I had my way 
about it, I would not insert in the bill the language which has 
already been approved, as a matter of fact, by the committee. 
If there is any possibility of taking it out, I will help to take 
it out, and I will move to take it out, but I think I realize the 
situation here to-night, and that you could not take it out if 
you had a regiment of soldiers here to pull one end of the 
string. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think this is the point 
where I should introduce my amendment. The clerk has it. It 
is to be inserted on page 8, following line 21. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGIsLaTive CrerK. On page 8, after line 21, insert a 
new subhead and the following: 


FIPTH-CLASS MATTOR 


Sec. 6. (a) Mail matter of the fifth class shall include books consist- 
ing wholly of reading matter and containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of books; 

(b) The rate of postage on books included in subdivision (a) shall 
be 214 cents per pound or fraction thereof, with a minimum charge of 
3 cents for each parcel, and subject to the same maximum weights per 
parcel now prescribed by law for mall matter of the fourth class. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to take out of third-class mail matter books of a certain 
type, books not containing advertising matter, but textbooks, 
histories, the classics, the poets, and novels. It now costs 20 
or 25 cents to send a book of an average size across the conti- 
nent. It adds materially to the cost of good literature. We are 
all in favor of free libraries and the dissemination of know!- 
edge, and it seems to me we have a very practical and simp! 
way of giving those advantages to the people at less than it 
costs at present. So I think the chairman of the committee 
will be glad to accept this amendment. I hope he will. It 
appeals to me as a thing which we should do to improve tlie 
mail conditions, 

Mr. MOSES rose. 

Mr. COPELAND. TI yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; if the Senator has not concluded bis 
statement about the amendment, I will wait. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I have said enongh for the present. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the committee heard testimony 
in many of the public centers from’ interested individuals en- 
gaged in the publishing business, who presented to us the same 
proposal which the Senator from New York now lays before the 
Senate in the form of his amendment. 

The committee I think was unanimously of the opinion that 
no good case had been made out in behalf of a new class o! 
mail matter, and for a reduced rate of postage upon books. ! 
think I may say, without violating any secrets of the com- 
mittee, that we were of the opinion, without exception, that the 
chief ground upon which this request was made to us by the 
book publishers was that they hoped that they might get theirs 
while others were getting their share of the reductions i 
postal rates. 
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We did not find, from anything that was presented to us, 
that any hardship was being worked upon the publishers by 
reason of the existing rates of book postage. I think the 
testimony showed with reasonable clarity that the distribution 
¢ books by mail does not constitute the great bulk of the sale 
of books. 

we felt, certainly, that to establish this new rate of book 
postage was likely to do harm to the book stores, which we 

ked upon as something of educational centers in the com- 
munities where they exist, and we could not convince our- 
elyes that to facilitate the circulation of “ Revelry” through 
he mails would necessarily add to the intelligence or the 
morality or in any way to the uplift of the country. 

Our whole purpose in rejecting the proposal when made to 

by the publishers was that they are suffering no hardships 
»pow from the rates and that they are in reality not entitled 
ro the reduction in book postage which they sought. 

‘ir. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
hat point? 


Mr. MOSES. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not yield the 
door 

Mr. MOSES. I will retain the floor at the request of the 
Senator. 

‘ur, COPELAND. I am not anxious about the publishers, 


is it not probable that if we had this reduction in rates 
public would benefit? If it meant simply that the publishers 
re going to get that much more for a book, I would not be 
rested in it, but if it does mean that the average citizen 
d buy a book for 25 cents less than he pays now, I am 
ested in it, and I think the Senator is. 
MOSES. If that were the case, I would be very much 
rested, but I do not think that is the case. I think the 
rage citizen buys his books at t! : book store, where he pays 
ist price as established by the publisher; or if he buys his 
k at a department store, as many citizens do, he buys it at 
duction from the list price. I think that the number of 
us who buy books to be sent to them through the mail 
ther inconsequential as compared with the total volume 
ur citizenry who read books. I believe those who are 
tracted by advertising, and who send to the publisher for a 
ok to be sent through the mail, are not numerous. 
I can see that the Senator from New York would have a par- 
ular interest in a special classification for books, and a spe- 


M 


reduced rate for books, because I can conceive that in his | 


profession many of the desirable publications would necessarily 
a limited circulation, even as compared with the great 
of the profession which the Senator adorns, and that 
people necessarily would be getting the volumes which 
vy desired by addressing the publisher and having them sent 
em through the mails. But on the doctrine of the greatest 

d to the greatest number the committee saw nothing to 

irrant them in establishing this class of mail matter and 
n setting up this new rate structure. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I appreciate the illuminat- 

statement of the Senator, but I must disagree with him 
lt is not possible that the money that is being spent for all 
ihese pages of expensive advertising in the monthly journals 
would be spent if there were not an adequate return. We see 
vlvertised page after page of books. The price of the book is 
‘1.50, plus pestage. Certainly the publishers who are paying 
or that expensive advertising must be getting returns, other- 
wise they would not continue to advertise, and, as the Senator 
hus said, not alone in my profession, but in the legal profession, 

| in every profession, there are textbooks which must be 
paid for. They are expensive books, anyway, and the addition 
of this amount for postage on a medical book or a law book 
is © very considerable sum, because they are usually ponderous 
volumes. Of course, I do not desire to cripple the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will not the Senator from New 
York turn around so that those who are noi dressed like head 
Waiters as he is, may hear the conversation between himself 

d the Senator from New Hampshire? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. I regret that my dress is not associated 
With the waiter business, because if there is a man in the 
Senate who seems to need food it is the Senator from West 
Virginia, and I should like to serve him. [Laughter.] 

To go on with the debate, Mr. President, I do not know 
Whether the proposal would take away from the Post Office 
Vepartment a large sum of money, but if it does take it away 
i! is left in the pockets of the people, because they are the 
ones who must pay it. I hope it may be possible for the Senator 
in charge of the bill to say enough kind words about the 
tmendment to justify its adoption. 

‘ir. MOSES. Oh, no; I can not do that 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to indorse, as far as 
I can, the very excellent statement by the chairman of the com- 
mittee as to what took place before the commission and before 
the committee. The book publishers did not make out a case 
at all, in my judgment, for this reduction of rate, and I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopELAND}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. If there are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and 
the bill be read a third time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was waiting for the Chair 
to announce that the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have been concurred in 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear that dene. I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote whereby the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole were concurred in may be reconsid- 
ered in order that I may offer an amendment in the Senate te a 
committee amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole 
were concurred in will be reconsidered. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, one amendment com 


menced in subsection (B), at the bottom of page 6, and ran 
down to line 15, on page 7. I want to make a motion to amend 


that amendment. I move to strike out that amendment of the 
committee, commencing in line 3, page 7, and ending in line 


15, page 7. I will say to the Senate that that is the language 


in which is included the direction to the Postmaster General 
to change the rates and, as I read it, it does not contain any 


thing else. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I make the suggestion to the Senator 
that what he propeses will not have the effect he desires for 
the reason that it is already the present law, and unless 
moves to strike out those words and insert a repeal of the pro 


ne 


vision in the existing law he will not accomplish what he 
desires. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not do that now. That is another in 
stance of how we are trying to consider the bill on the floor 
of the Senate. I do not know the place where that would 
appear in the existing statute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order that the Senator may get it 
before us it seems to me the Senator could move to strike out 
the language to which he has referred and insert that “se 


much of the act of February 28, 1915, as applies to the subject 
is repealed.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
from Nebraska that he could have a test of the opinion of 
the Senate by the amendment which is already offered. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is already in the law and the amendment 
does not repeal it, what is the use of enacting it again? 

Mr. MOSES. It is merely to get symmetry for this section 
dealing with postal rates. 


Senator 


Mr. NORRIS. I ean see, if it is in the law, that the defeat 
of the amendment would not affect the present law. In the 
way we are legislating here, however, it is impossible, appar- 
ently, to accomplish what I want in the limited time at our 
disposal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will test the sense of the Senate if the 
Senator wil! move to strike out the language to which he has 
referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do net want to repeat what I said. This 


is the language that gives not only the authority but the diree 
tion to the Postmaster General to change these rates after they 
have been investigated by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. I think that we are doing a very unwise thing and a 
very unfair thing to the Postmaster General to enact something 
into the law which we all say we do not want him to nat 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
right there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator did not understand me to 
say I wanted the Postmaster General never to carry it out. I 
have seen no reason thus far in the development of the parcel 
post to warrant setting in process the machinery contemplated 
by this section or the original enactment, but there are now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission applica 
tions from the railroad companies for an increase in the rates 
for the transportation of mails which, I am told by competent 
transportation authorities, will, if granted, add $65,000,000 a 
year to the cost of operating the Postal Service. Inasmuch as 


carry 


Senator 
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the parcel-post service, as I pointed out to the Senator a few 
moments ago, constitutes more than 60 per cent in weight and 
still a greater per cent in bulk of mail, I would not want to 
see a situation created where $65,000,000 had been added to the 
annual cost of the transportation of the mail and the Post- 
masier General powerless to deal with that phase of the Postal 
service, 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not impressed with the fact that the 
railroad companies are making application for increased rates. 
In my judgment, the only reason why they are doing that is to 
prevent the other side from-making application for decreased 
rates. We find them all over the country now making applica- 
tions to the Interstate Commerce Commission for inerease of 
freight rates at a time when they have made more money than 
they ever made before in their history. It is a sort of psycho- 
logical proposition as I look at it. They think, “ Before the 
other side’gets in and asks that the rates be decreased, we will 
jump in and ask that they be increased,” on the theory that 
“the other side then will not act, and our application will, of 
course, be denied.” 

i um not an expert, but I know that several years ago, when 
I gave some attention to the price paid to the railroad com- 
panies for carrying mails, I learned—and I have had railroad 
men tell me themselves in confidence a good many times—that, 
taking the thing as a whole, it is the most profitable business 
they had. I have not any doubt that they are making a good 
profit out of it. The point I want to make is that we are 
enacting a law which we do not expect to be enforced. If we 
do enact it, then let us not come back here in the next Congress, 
if the Postmaster General in the meantime has increased ali the 
rates on parcel post, and criticize him, because he can say to us, 
‘You directed me to do it. I found upon investigation that it 
did not pay, and therefore I raised the rates according to the 
law enacted by you.” 

Some time ago the Senator from New Hampshire very aptly 
said—and I was delighted to hear him say it, because it agreed 
exactly with my idea of what has been going on for a good many 
years in the Post Office Department—that the Post Office De- 
partment bad been giving constructions to laws enacted by 
Congress that were not right, always with the view of avoiding 
doing something which the law directed should be done, with 
the idea of bringing about economy in the administration of 
the department. While we criticize the Post Office Department 
for that course, what position are we in when we enact a law 
which we admit we do not want to see enforced and leave it on 
the statute books? It seems to me that we are defenseless in 
the matter. If we do not want the parcel-post rates decreased, 
then we ought to vote for the motion I have made, because, as 
I understand the language, when we sum it all up there is 
nothing else in it except authority to increase or decrease, as 
the case may be, the rates which we have established by law. 


Mr. MOSES. That is hardly the case. When I spoke briefly 
in a colloquy with the Senator a few moments ago to the effect 
that the only thing I had discovered as being in the minds of 


the authorities of the Post Office Department was a recasting 
of the parcel-post rate structure in certain places, that included 
very few vnd a great many decreases, because in 
that contemplation came the question of competition between 
the parcel-post service and the express companies. It was 
evident, from even a most casual study of the rate structure 
for the parcel post, that there were many sections of it which 
required readjustment to meet competitive conditions as well 
as to comply with what the Senator from Nebraska evidently 
thinks is a mandatory provision in the bill, but which I do not 
construe because it necessitates the combined initiative 
of the Postmaster General and the subsequent approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Under those conditions I 
can not interpret the language to which the Senator objects 
as being necessarily mandatory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. BRUCE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

‘The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BRUCE. I call for the yeas and nays. We ought to go 
on record upon a measure of such importance. 

The yeas and bays were not ordered, 

The bill was passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act regulating the 
rates of postage. 


increases 


so 
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THE TARIFF CO’ {ISSION 


Mr, SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on “ The duties, functions 
and membership of the Tariff Commission.” ' 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordereg 

The article is as follows: 


The Democratic Congress in 1916 created the United States Tari 
Commission and gave it the following duties to perform: 

(1) To investigate the administrative and fiseal industrial 
of the customs laws of this country. 

(2) To investigate the relation between the rates of duty on raw 
materials and finished or partly finished products. 

(8) To investigate the effects of ad valorem and specific duties and 
of compound specific and ad valorem duties. 

(4) To investigate all questions relative to the arrangement of 
schedules and classification of articles in the several schedules of the 
customs laws. 

(5) To investigate the operation of customs laws, including their 
relation to the Federal revenues and their effect upon the industries 
and labor of the country. 

(6) To investigate the tariff relations between the United States 
and foreign countries, commercial treaties, preferential provisions, and 
economic alliances. 

(7) To investigate the effect of export bounties. 

(8) To investigate the effect of preferential transporiation rates, 

(9) To investigate the Paris economy pact and similar organizations 
and arrangements in Europe. 

(10) To investigate the volume 
domestic production and consumption. 

(11) To investigate any other conditions, causes, and effects relating 
to competition of foreign industries with those of the United States, 
including dumping and cost of production. 

(12) To put at the disposal of the President of the United States, 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 
and the Committee on Finance of the Senate, whenever requested, all 
information at the command of the commission. 

(13) To make such investigations and reports as may be requested 
by the President or by either of said committees or by either branch of 
Congress. 

From 1916 to 1922 the Tariff Commission carried out those duties 
according to the authority thus given and as far as the exigencies of 
the war and the unsettled conditions of the country permitted. Nu 
merous reports were made showing the conditions of industries 
imports, exports, our foreign and domestic tariff relations, and so on 
These reports were helpful in framing the tariff act of 1922, and played 
a large part in bringing into existence the so-called flexible provisions of 
the tariff act of 1922. 

By the tariff act of 1922 Congress conferred upon the Tariff Com 
mission new and difficult duties and obligations in connection with these 
so-called flexible provisions. Not only were the Tariff Commission's 
duties under the act of 1916 continued after the passage of the act 
of 1922, but under section 315 of the latter act the commission was 
given these additional and tremendously important functions to per 
form, 

Under section 315: 

“ Whenever the President, upon investigation of the differences ijn costs 
of production of articles wholly or in part the growth or product of 
the United States and of like or similar articles wholly or in part the 
growth or product of competing foreign countries, shall find it thereby 
shown that the duties fixed in this act do not equalize the said dif 
ferences in costs of production in the United States and the principal 
competing country he shall, by such investigation, ascertain said differ- 
ences and determine and proclaim the changes in classifications 
increases or decreases in any rate of duty provided in this act shown 
by said ascertained differences in such costs of production necessary to 
equalize the same,” 

These new and heavy duties devolving upon the Tariff Commission. 
to make these technical investigations of the costs of production of 
domestic articles and of like or similar articles produced in the prin 
cipal competing foreign countries, to assist the President in finding the 
existing differences in such costs of production as a basis for tariff 
adjustment, have given to the Tariff Commission an importance to both 
producers and consumers of dutiable articles that it never has had 
before. 

Because of these new duties and the agricultural conditions of the 
country the farmers are far more interested in the tariff and in the 
Tariff Commission than they have ever been in the past. They now 
have a new and vital interest in the membership of the Tariff Com 
mission and in the administration of section 315. 

The farmers of this country must see to it that there are men ap 
polnted to membership on the Tariff Commission who are capable and 
who understand the agricultural conditions of the country and who ar 
able to analyze the farm conditions and ascertain with accuracy th 
cost of production of the agricultural products of this and foreign 
countries for purposes of section 315. 


effects 


of importations compared with 


or 
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Members of the commission must be willing to order investigations of is a great help in dealing with the foreign phases of the commission's 
ultural products under section 815 when the conditions warrant investigations. 
1 an investigation. Without such an investigation by the Tariff There are no better institutions in the United States than Cornell 
Commission the President is unable to give to the domestic farm pro- University and the University of Minnesota. The training given in 
ers any relief whatsoever from the often ruinous competition of | economics as well as in the other subjects of the curriculum is as 
ted farm products thorough and practical as that given at Harvard, Yale, or any other 
On the other hand, if the Tariff Commission is composed of men of | University. The instruction given in these two institutions in ag: 
proper character and understanding who have the ability and train- | cultural economics and farm management, in which Doctor Brossard 
to analyze the economic conditions of agriculture as well as of the specialized, is at least equal to if not superior to that generally given 
industries of the country when conditions warrant it and applica- in the educational institutions of the country. From the Univers ty of 
re properly presented requesting investigation under section 315 Minnesota Doctor Brossard received the degrees of master of science 
he costs of production of agricultural products looking toward an | (M. 8.) and doctor of philosophy (Ph. D.). He specialized in economics 
rease or a decrease in the duty, the commission will order such cost | and farm management, and his theses dealt with farm problems, 
















































































estigations and report the results to the President. If the facts war- { am informed that he made an excellent record at the University 
t it, and if there are no compelling reasons of public policy why he | of Minnesota, both as a scholar and as teacher, and his professors am 
ld not do so, he will grant the relief desired. colleagues on the faculty of that, my home-State institution. hav: 


rhe President, acting under this section of the act, after investiga- | unqualifiedly indorsed his appointment to be a member of the Tariff 
of costs of production had been made by the Tariff Commission Commission, as have also the faculty and president of the Utah Agri 


ipereased the duty on wheat from 30 to 42 cents a bushel, increased | cultural College and his professors at Cornell University They state 
duty on flour, semolina, crushed or eracked wheat, and similar | that Doctor Brossard is an honest, capable, well trained, and ab 
products not specially provided for from 78 cents to $1.04 per | man in every way. 
red pounds ; and increased the duty on butter from 8 to 12 cents Those who are acquainted with Doctor Brossard state that he is 
r pound. He decreased the duty from 15 per cent ad valorem to 744 | open minded and unbiased and that he is not now and never has been 


cent ad valorem on the following feeds that farmers purchase for | in active politics. This, it seems to me, is decidedly in his favor as 
ry livestock: Bran, shorts, and by-product feeds obtained in milling | a member of a scientific fact-finding body like the Tariff Commi 


t sion 
wheat He brings to the Tariff Commission the well-trained, 


scientin mind 
s< a result of these investigations by the Tariff Commission and the that is quite desirable for a commissioner, 
imations by the President establishing new duties on these agrt- I understand also that Doctor Brossard has had seven year expel 
iral products, the farmers of the country have already been given ence as a teacher of economics and farm management at the 1 
»ysiderable relief under section 315 from the foreign importations of versity of Minnesota and at the Utah Agricultural College and that 


these products, he is a thorough and reliable scholar, having had years of experience 
lhis brief explanation of the law and the above recital of a few cases as an investigator in connection with the United States Department 
ich it has been put into operation show clearly why the farmers of Agriculture, Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, and with the 

of the country want a Tariff Commission that will not turn a deaf ear United States Tariff Commission, He was a member of. the staff of 
their problems. There is one man on the Tariff Commission who is the agricultural and economics divisions of the Tarif? Commission for 

‘ mpathy with the idea that agriculture ought to have the same two years prior to his appointment as a commissioner, and has been 
ideration in tariff matters as the other industries of the country. | 2 member of the commission ftself for more than a year and a half 





lle is not in any sense a special advocate of the farmers in matters This experience has given him a thorough understanding of the duties 
that come before the commission. He would not deal unjustly with | 224 functions of the Tariff Commission and qualify him for the work 
other industries in comparison with agriculture. of the commission. 
Neither would he permit, if he could avoid it, agriculture to be dealt The agricultural schedule of the tariff act of 1922 is an activ 
th unjustly. That man is Dr. E. B. Brossard. Before his appoint- schedule. TI understand that the Tariff Commission has received about 
ent by President Coolidge as a member of the commission Doctor 100 applications for investigations of agricultural products A good 
Bro aandl worked as a member of the Tariff Commission’s staff on the part of the time and money of the commission has been expended in 


wheat investigation, the sugar-beet investigation, the butter investi agricultural investigations and in the preparation of reports pertain 
in. and others. I am informed also that Commissioner Brossard’s | “8 to agricultural products. At present eight agricultural investiga 
on the butter report of the commission was unusually good work tions are being conducted by the commission under section 315 of the 


: 


farmers of the country appreciate his accurate and scientific work tariff act of 1922—Swiss cheese, milk and cream, onions, peanuts, soya 
that investigation. * * * beans, flaxseed, cottonseed, and eggs and egg products. A number of 
Because of Doctor Brossard’s thorough training and broad expe other agricultural investigations are being made under the general 
ien and because of his excellent record on the commission, especially | POWers of the commission In dealing with all of these agricultural 


handling the agricultural problems, I am interested in seeing him investigations Doctor Brossard’s training in agricultural economics 
t on the commission, where he is now rendering such excellent and cost of production work has undoubtedly been of great assistan< 
ic service. I am convinced that his qualifications, if simply stated | °° the commission. He has rendered valuable service to the commis 

it any frills or exaggeration, will convince any unbiased man of sion and to the public in his work on the Tariff Commission’s inves 
onable judgment of the desirability of the Senate voting to confirm 6%! ols in convection with wheat, sugar beets, butter, and so on 


hh} 


appointment when his name comes up for a vote. Doctor Brossard’s scientific training in general economics, statistics 
accounting, cost accounting, etc., furnished him a good technical bac 
ING AND EXPERIENCE OF DR. B. B, BROSSARD THAT QUALIFY HIM FOR ground and foundation for analyzing the problems of the other indus 
MEMBERSHIP ON THE UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION tries of the country besides agriculture 
, vv. E. B. Brossard was appointed by President Coolidge to be a As I have already stated, t farmers of the country are still 
' ber of the United States Tariff Commission on July 9, 1925 experiencing what has already been a long period of depressio ] 
Doctor Brossard took the oath of office July 22, 1925. The President tre now asking for tariff relief on many farm products under 
b mitted his name to the Senate for confirmation during the first exible provisions of the tariff act of 1922. President Coolid 
mm of the Sixty-ninth Congress, June 23, 1926. cognizant of the agricultural conditions of the country and of th 
Senate adjourned that session July 3, 1926, without having taken | GUalifications of Doctor Brossard, has appointed him to be a member 
action on his confirmation, The President reappointed Doctor | of the United States Tariff Commission. His appointment w 
rossard to the Tariff Commission July 3, 1926. Doctor Brossard took recommended to the President by the Secretary of Agricult l) 


oath of office on that same day, and he has served continuously | W. M. Jardine, who stated that he thought an agricultural 
that time. Because the last session of the Senate adjourned | should be on the Tariff Commission. Doctor Brossard is 
out taking affirmative action on his confirmation, he has been com trained and otherwise well qualified for the work of t 
to serve for more than seven months without receiving salary and the Senate should confirm his appointment without 
t President submitted his name to this session of the Senate on 


: : PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMRIA 
iber 7, 1926, nrore than two months ago. As yet the Senate has 


x“ . : Mr JKENROOT . resident unanin is consent 
no action on his confirmation. The matter should be taken up Mr. LENR¢ ee Mr. I re ide it, t asl wu iim us 
by the Senat that there be a reprint of Senate bill 466°, authorizing the 
A ¢ senace ’ m . . . e443 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within ft} 
: Vistric f Col i t © nse as sites for ublic builidis 
ommissioner. He was born and raised on a cattle ranch in I ae ot Co ne 1a o be = a on for . op . 1 ding 
. ’ © > n nts ad ed v ne ( <e ie NI! is yw? 
and has had experience in ranching, dairying, and general with the ameneme nt acop . pUse, WHICH DN Uy 
ng the President’s table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be <0) 
ordered. 


, and he should be confirmed. 


missioner Brossard has had unusual training for a position as 


{ lle has had special technical training for the work of the Tariff 

nission. After graduating from a recognized agricultural college 

West—the Utah Agricultural Colleg Doctor Brossard did gradu 

work one year at Cornell University in New York State, and for two Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I submit a unanimous-consent 

litional years he pursued his advanced studies at the University of request ; but it is ne« essary to make a brief statement lx I [ 
Minnesota, He also studied and traveled in Europe for three years, which | stite it. 


EXPENDITURES IN SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 








3076 


On the 2d day of July, or the day before the adjournment of 
the last session, at the unanimous request of the Committee on 
Rules, I reported to the Senate, Senate Resolution 268, with 
amendments. No formal report was made. I ask that the reso- 
lution, as amended, be printed in to-morrow’s CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD. 

The VICE 
ordered. 

The resolution as proposed to be amended is as follows: 


PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be SO | 


Whereas enormous sums of money have been expended in behalf of 
certain candidates for election to the Senate in primary elections re- | 
held in various States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That the expenditure of excessive sums of money in 
any primary election or nominating convention in behalf of a candidate 
the either with or without his knowledge or | 
consent, being harmful to the independence, the honor, and the dignity 
of the Senate, is hereby severely disapproved and condemned. ' 

(2) That any United States Senator elect shall be deemed not to be 
entitled to hold a the Senate if there shall hereafter have | 
been expended by such Senator elect, or by any person or persons for 
him with his knowledge or consent, in aid or support of his candidacy 
in either the primary election or nominating convention by which such 
Senator elect was nominated as a candidate for the Senate, an amount 
in excess of (a) the amount permitted to be expended by the law of the 
State in which such Senator elect was nominated for the Senate, if such 
State law provides for a» maximum expenditure which is less than that | 
hereinafter provided; (b) the sum of $10,000; or (c) an amount equal 
to that obtained by multiplying 8 cents by the total number of votes 
cast the State of the residence of such Senator elect at the last 
election for all the candidates for the office of United States 

event exceeding the sum of $25,000; except that 


cently 


for election to Senate, 


seat tn 


in 
general 
Senator, but in 
money expended by a candidate to satisfy any assessment, fee, or charge 
made or levied upon candidates by the laws of the State in which such | 
Senator elect resides, or expended for his necessary personal, traveling, 
or subsistence expenses, or for stationery, postage, writing, or printing | 
(other than for use on billboards or in newspapers), for distributing 
letters, circulars, or posters, or for telegraph or telephone service, shall | 
not included in determining whether his expenditures have exceeded | 
the sum fixed by this resolution as the limit of campaign expenses of a | 
candidate. 


no 


} 
Ti 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS AND BUREAU OF PROHIBITION 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the unani- 


mous-consent agreement, the Chair now lays before the Sen- 
ate, Calendar No. 1235, House bill 10729. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a Bureau of Customs and 
a Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of the Treasury, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Finance with 
amendments, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will not endeavor to push this bill to a final conclusion to- 
night, because if he should endeavor to do so he will find that 
his labors will be all in vain. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I 


the Senator from | 
Maryland would not have any objection to proceeding with the | 
consideration of the bill until 11 o'clock? 

Mr. BRUCE, Of course not, if the Senator from Utah thinks | 
it worth while to do so, but I know that it will be impossible 
for me to complete what I have to say on the bill by 11 
o'clock. 


Mr 


suppose 


' 
| 
SMOOT, The Senator will at least get that much 7 
his speech into the Recorp, so that we can read it to-morrow. | 
Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 

Maryland yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BRUCE. For what purpose? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I understood that there were three pro- 
hibition measures pending on the Senate Calendar, which have 
been pending there since April, 1926; that to this one there was 
no particular objection, and it would be allowed to pase—one | 
out of the three. I hope that the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland, for whom I have a great affection, will not very | 
sericusly object to this measure, so that it may be passed be- 
tween now and 11 o'clock, 

Mr. BRUCE, Iam aware that the Senator from Texas never 
has such an extraordinary affection for the Senator from Mary- 
land as when he wants to put a prohibition measure through. | 


Maryland that there are one or two amendments to the bill 
that I should like to have agreed to to-night, to which I 
quite sure the Senator from Maryland will not object. 

Mir 


{| Laughter. | 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
am 
| 


ERUCE. Mr. President, I have the floor, and I decline 


I will say to the Senator from Utah, however, that if | 


to yield 
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he will agree to make the office force of the Bureau of Customs 
and the office force of the Bureau of Prohibition subject to the 
national merit system of appointment—that is to say, to the 
laws and regulations relating to the Federal classified ciyij 
service—and will strike out the provisions of this bill subject- 
ing the prohibition field force to the laws and regulations re- 
lating to the Federal classified service, I will have nothing 
more to say about this bill. 

I have no objection to the creation of a separate bureau of 
customs in the Treasury Department nor have I any objection 
to the creation of a separate bureau of prohibition in the 
Treasury Department; indeed, the more completely anything 
and everything is separated from prohibition the better it suits 
me. Dr. Samuel Johnson once said of Goldsmith that he 
touched nothing he did not adorn, and so I say that prohibition 
touches nothing that it does not defile. So I say if the Senator 
from Utah is willing to accept the amendments which I have 
suggested, I waive all further discussion of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me explain to the Senator 
that, so far as the office force of the Prohibition Unit is con- 
cerned, they fall in the list of field employees, and the field em- 
ployees have not yet been classified, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore they can not be classified as em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia are classified, but that we 
intend to accomplish just as soon as possible. Therefore I do 
not see how the first suggestion of the Senator from Mary- 
land could possibly be carried out. The employees in the field 
force are paid now under a direct appropriation; and I wish 
to say to the Senator that the salaries now paid to the field 
force are made to conform as nearly as is humanly possible to 
the salaries paid to classified employees in the District of 
Columbia. 

The Senator from Maryland will remember I called to the 
attention of the Senate, when this question was under consid- 
eration as affecting the customs employees at the port of New 
York, the fact that the Appropriations Committee considered 
the salary paid to every employee in the field service and spent 
months of time in comparing the salaries paid employees in the 
District of Columbia with those paid employees in the field; 
and in every case, I will say to the Senator, we undertook to 
bring the salary of the field employees to exactly the same 
basis as that on which the reclassification act placed the em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia. ; 

As to the prohibition agents, I will say to the Senator that 
so far as I am personally concerned I have no objection to 
their being taken out of the classified service. 

I take that position for this reason: I know from experience 
in my own State that perhaps some of the men best equipped to 
enforce the prohibition law could not comply with the civil 
service requirements. In the first place, they are past the age: 
and in the next place, they could not take the examination as 
a schoolboy could take it. Yet they know how to detect viola- 
tions of the prohibition law. I simply say that, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I am perfectly willing to submit the ques- 
tion to the Senate and let the Senate vote; but I have expressed 
my opinion that it would be best that these employees should 
not be put under the classification act. By that I mean that 
I think the law will be better enforced if they are outside the 
classified service than if they are embraced within it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is not that the same as saying that the Senator 
from Utah is really in sympathy with the old spoils system in 
politics and has no faith, of course, in the Federal merit system 
of appointment? I have frequently heard the argument as to 
civil-service examinations being m6re schoolboy examinations ; 
for some 30 or 40 years I have been familiar with it, and se 
have Members of Congress generally. 

In the first place, I should like to ask why the office force 
of the proposed bureau of customs and of the proposed bureau 
of prohibition are not expressly subjected to the laws and regu 
lations relating to the Federal classified service? That is 
usually done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the field force 
has not as yet been classified. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not talking about the field force; I am 
talking about the office force. 

Mr. SMOOT. The office force is in the field. When I speak 
of the field force, I mean every man employed outside the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator has forgotten the text of his own 
bill, because section 2 deals with the office force of the proposed 
bureau of prohibition and the office force of the proposed bureau 
of customs. That section as proposed to be amended reads in 
part: 
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rhe Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to appoint in the bureau 
nrohibition 1 assistant commissioner, 2 deputy commissioners, 1 
chief clerk, and such attorneys and other officers and employees as 


be may deem necegsary. 


Not a word is said about the civil service law; not a word 
is said about the Federal classified service; not a word is 
said about the Federal merit system of appointment. It is 
perfectly obvious that the Senator, because of the convictions 
to which he has just given expression with regard to the 
superiority of the old system of appointment to the merit 

tem of appointment, has left out all reference to the 
clussified civil service. 

Mr. SMOOT. In such cases where the employees are in the 
District of Columbia they will fall under civil service under 
sting law. Section 5, paragraph (b) provides: 

The Commissioner of Prohibition, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, ‘s authorized to appoint such employees in 

field service as he may deem necessary, but all appointments of 

h employees shall be made subject to the provisions of the civil 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 38 of the 
ional prohibition act, as amended. 


ex 


ice laws, 


| may misunderstand the wishes of the Senator. 
Mr. BRUCE. What does section 2 mean by the use of the 
words “and such attorneys and other officers and employees 
he may deem necessary,” in connection with the bureau of 
hibition ? 
Mr. SMOOT. 
Columbia. 
Mr. BRUCE. Well, what is the field force? 
Mr. SMOOT. The field force is that force 
side the District of Columbia. : 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if I understand the 
Senator from Utah right, he says it is not necessary to make 
provision in section 2 in regard to appointments under the 
sified civil service, because there is a general provision ac- 
cording to which all of these employees in the District of Colum- 
bia fall under the civil service law. 
BRUCE. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
vy be true; I am not prepared to negative that statement; 
[ know that invariably whenever provision is made in this 
anner for the appointment of employees the act of Congress is 
areful to say, and to say expressly, that the appointment of 
the employees shall be subject to the laws and regulations relat- 


That refers to employees in the District of 


which works 


Mr 


to the Federal classified service. I want those words 
nserted in this measure. 
Mr. SMOOT. I have before me the House report, which 


reference is made to the civil service laws in the case of 
r appointments in the Treasury Department or in the Bureaus 

Customs or Prohibition under the bill, for the civil service laws will 
ible unless a specific exemption is given. 

Mr. BRUCE. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


No specific 


Who says that? 
It is in the House repori 
BRUCE. Who wrote the report? 
SMOOT. The report was written by Mr. Green, chair- 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
BRUCE. I am going to take that up presently; that is 
fferent matter. gut why should the Senator have any 
tion to the insertion of express language making that 
in? 
SMOOT. I have no objection if the Senator will confine 
vuiment to the employees of the District of Columbia. 
ir. BRUCK. What I ask is that after the words “and other 
and employees as he may deem necessary,” there be 
ted an appropriate provision subjecting the appointment 
uch other officers and employees to the laws and regulations 
ig to the Federal classified service. I also ask that when 
committee amendment is considered, which provides among 
er things that “the Secretary is also authorized to appoint 
in the Bureau of Customs one chief clerk, and such attorneys 
i other officers and employees as he may deem necessary,” 
t it be expressly declared in this section that the appoint- 
t of those other officers and employees shall be subject to 


il 


oth 


laws and regulations relating to the Federal classified 
vice 
Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator desires that the 


il service requirements shall apply to the assistant commis- 
sioner? 
Mr. BRUCE. 


No; I think he might be exempt. I think, as a 


rule, the three commissioners are exempt, and I have no objec- 
tion to that. 

_Mr. SMOOT. And deputy commissioners are always exempt. 
Now, as to the chief clerk—— 
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Mr. BRUCE. I do not see why the chief clerk should not be 
subject to the merit system of appointment. 

Mr. SMOOT. And as to attorneys and other officers and 
employees that may be necessary. 

Mr. BRUCE. The other officers and employees certainly 
ought to be placed under the merit system of appointment, and 
I do not think it would be a bad idea if the attorneys also 
were made subject to the merit system. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are subject to it under existing law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let us have an explicit provision on that sub- 
ject. We usually have such a provision in laws of this kind, 
that in the appointment of new officers of a subordinate nature 
they shall be under the laws and regulations relating to the 
Federal classified service. Let us have it in this instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have no objection if the Senator will 
prepare his amendment and make it apply as he indicates. 
He certainly does not want it to apply to the assistant com- 
missioner or to the two deputy commissioners? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I do not care to have it apply to the 
assistant commissioners or, I suppose, to the two deputy com- 
missioners, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to such an amendment 
applying to the chief clerk and to the attorneys. 

Mr. BRUCE. It ought to apply to all the remainder. |! 
want those subordinate officeholders subjected to the Federal 
merit system of appointment, because they will constitute, of 
course, a body of office subordinates of the Government; they 
will not come into contact with the corrupting influence of the 
practical workings of prohibition: and, therefore, I ne 
reason why they should not, as well as all other subordinate 
officeholders of the Government, be subjected to the laws and 
regulations relating to the Federal classified service. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
effort of the Senator from Maryland to have his amendments 
considered, but before this bill reaches the voting stage I wish 
to say very frankly that I see no objection whatever to the 
enactment of this proposed legislation. I do not think it 
necessary for me at this late hour to discuss prohibition 

Mr. BRUCE. I must decline to yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey if he proposes to make a speech. 

Mr. EDGE. Iam not going to make a speech. 


see 


is 


If the Senator 


will give me five minutes, that is all I want; otherwise I will 
have to take the time after the Senator from Maryland has 
concluded. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. I repeat that I see no objection to the enactment 
of this proposed legislation. I agree with the Senator from 
Maryland that it will be a very helpful act on the part of Con- 


gress to separate the customs responsibilities from the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau. 
The Customs Department to-day, as I understand the law, is 


subject, under orders of the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to engage in prohibi- 
tion enforcement. We have practically ruined the splendid 
Coast Guard Service through attaching them to the Prohibi- 
tion Department; and I have too much reverence for the Cus 
toms Service of the country and its traditions to continue it 
in the same position. 

Under this bill—and I was serving on the Finance Com 
mittee when the bill was revised. and careful effort were 
made to make that separation positive—the two departments 


will be entirely divorced, the Customs Department and the Pro- 
hibition Department. Even the Secretary of the Treasury 
will be powerless to use the personnel of the Customs Depart- 
ment as a part of the Prohibition Department, and vice versa. 
I have never opposed sane efforts to enforce the prohibition 


law, although I believe it is impossible to enforce it; and if 
this change in administration will assist in enforcing the law 
and I hope it will—I think Congress should pass it. It has 


no relation whatever to the question as to the wisdom of com 
pulsory prohibition. 
Personally, I think that was a great social error, and it has 


been well emphasized by the results; but so far as administra- 
tion is concerned, or so far as appropriations to help enforce the 
law are concerned, along proper lines, personally I have always 
approved of them and supported them; and I support this bill 
to divide these two departments, because the responsibility 
should be in the one department, and not bring customs and 
other bureaus of the Treasury or subdepartments of the Treas- 
ury under what I consider the contaminating influencs learly 
associated with the attempt at administration of the prohibition 
law. 
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I hope we can arrive at conclusions which will permit the 
passage of this law to divorce those departments and give the 
Treasury Department, with a detached prohibition department, 
every opportunity to try to enforce the law. Do not let it be 
said that we impeded or obstructed a single step in the effort 
for enforcement. 

I hope that the departments are separated. I hope there is a 
prohibition department absolutely responsive to the chief of the 
Prohibition Department; and I trust the efficient Customs Bu- 
reau, with its tremendous responsibilities, will be permitted to 
go on and carry out those responsibilities, and that the Prohi- 
bition Department can be held responsible for its efforts to 
enforce the Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sure the Senator from New Jersey can 
not find any fault with the generous measure in which I have 
accorded my time to him. 

Mr. EDGE. I might say that I took only four minutes in- 
stead of five. 

Mr. BRUCE. Was it only four? It seemed longer. 

Mr. President, I, too, as I have said, am entirely in favor of 
the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land let me ask the Senator from New Jersey a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if he approves of section (b) of section 5, which puts 
the prohibition field agents under the civil service law, or 
whether he believes in the spoils system as it now exists? 

Mr. EDGE. I believe absoiutely in the civil service law and 
will vote for the provision as contained in the bill. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I thank the Senator from Maryland for 
yielding for just a moment. 

I wish to say that I most heartily concur in the remarks 
made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with refer- 
ence to the enforcement of our prohibition law. Section 5 of 
this measure provides that all appointments in the prohibition 
service shall be placed on the same basis, which will give no 
opportunity for a charge of favoritism; and the Senator from 
New Jersey has just replied to the Senator from Michigan 
| Mr. Couzens] that he favors section 5 (b) of this measure. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator from Texas that I 
do not, most emphatically. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I understand that the Senator does not; 
but he was kind enough to yield to permit me to make this 
statement. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, yes; I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. With the consent of the Senator from 
Maryland, I should like to place in the Recorp a letter which I 
have received from the United States Civil Service Commission 
touching directly upon this measure, and especially upon sec- 
tion 5 (b). 

Mr. BRUCE. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

Unitep States Civil Servica COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1927. 
Hon B. MAYFIELD, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear SENATOR MAYFIELD: With reference to your letter of to-day 
concerning H. R. 10729, beg to advise: 

The commission has expressed itself on a number of occasions as in 
entire accord with the recommendation of the President that if Con- 
gress approves making the prohibition enforcement service subject to 
the merit system the present incumbents be not given a classified status 
but to compete with others for retention in 
This is provided for in section 5 (b) of H. R. 10729. Approval of this 
H. R. 10729 will place all appointments in the prohibition 
service on the same basis and will give no opportunity for charge of 
favoritism. 

With respect to your second question “ Would efficient agents be ex- 
cluded by technical examinations?” it may be stated that the commis 
sion endeavors to follow a common-sense as well as scientific method in 
holding its examinations. First, a study is made of the duties of the 
position and decision reached as to the minimum qualifications required 
to perform such duties. In full consultation with the office in which 
employment is to be had, the commission then devises appropriate form 
of examination to these qualifications. Where 
personality is a vital element, an oral examination is prescribed in addi- 
tion to a written test. ° Where absolute integrity and honesty are neces- 
sary, there is an investigation of each candidate's life history. You 
will therefore, that not only the person’s 
intellectual equipment and accomplishment for the particular duties to 
be performed but also his personality and character. 


EARLE 


be required the service, 


section of 


secure persons having 


see, the commission tests 
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With respect to your third general question, the commission has fre- 
quently heard it charged that the civil-service system operates to retain 
inefficient or even dishonest employees. This is not the fact; it is 
easier under such system to make removals than under any method in 
which personal or political favoritism bears a part. An employee may 
be immediately suspended by his superior officer, who may then write 
a letter or memorandum to the employee stating the reasons for the 
removal. The employee is given by his superior officer a few days in 
which to submit reply, after which the superior officer may direct his 
removal or recommend his removal to the head of his department. In 
some of the departments the orders to all supervisory officials are to 
the effect that removals must receive the final approval of the depart- 
ment, although, of course, this authority could be delegated to the 
supervisory officials or bureau chiefs, 

It will be of interest to you to know that modern industry has, to 
a considerable extent, adopted a merit system in employment of per- 
sonnel, and that this commission is frequently called upon to assist 
private establishments in suggesting appropriate tests for employment. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure you that it is the purpose of the 
commission, should Congress decide to place the duty upon us of hold- 
ing examinations to fill all positions in the prohibition enforcement 
service, to apply appropriate examination to each type of position to 
be filled, to require oral examination in addition where personality is 
a vital factor in the particular type of position, and to conduct rigid 
investigation as to the character, honesty, and integrity of the different 
candidates before certifying their names as eligible for the consideration 
of the Treasury Department for selection for appointment. 

By direction of the commission : 


Very truly yours, W. C. Demine, President 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
we have upon the Senate Calendar three prohibition enforce- 
ment measures that have been upon the calendar since last 
April. The Senator from Maryland knows that I entertain for 
him the very kindliest feelings, and especially for his great 
ability. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not, I will say to the Senator from Texas, if 
he proposes to pass those bills over my head. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I want to appeal to the Senator’s mag- 
nanimous Spirit. It would seem to me that he would permit us 
to have one out of three. We are only asking at this time to 
pass just one of these measures. We have three on the cal- 
endar, and they all go directly to the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator that if there were 
two bad ones and one good one, I might do that; but as they are 
all three bad 

Mr. MAYFIELD. But we are now presenting the good one 
to the Senator, and we appeal to him to permit us to pass it. 
It is now only 20 minutes of 11 o'clock, and we can pass this 
measure in just a few moments if the Senator will withdraw 
his objection. His colleague, the Senator from New Jersey 
{[Mr. Epae], has concurred in the effectiveness of this meas- 
ure; and we beg him to permit us to pass this measure at this 
session of the Senate. Will he not yield and let us pass it at 
this time? 

Mr. HEFLIN. May we not have a vote now? 

Mr. BRUCE. You are trying, as the poet says, to draw iron 
tears down Pluto’s cheek. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. BRUCE. There is no use in talking about a vote, be- 
cause I am going to express my opinion on this subject; and I 
have been trying to arrive at some understanding with the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
suggestion. 
Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Apparently, everybody is quite 
agreed that the civil service law should apply to these employ- 
ees. The Senator from Utah contends that the general law is 
applicable, and the Senator from Maryland feels a little doubt- 
ful about it, and he suggests the use of certain language. Let 
me suggest that we put an amendment in here in the very 
language of section 5, as follows, after line 9 
Mr. BRUCE. Go back to section 2 first. 





Mr. President, I desire to make 
a 





Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am talking about section 2. 
After line 9 on page 2, in section 2, following the words “ such 


attorneys and other officers and employees as he may deem 
necessary,” insert: 
subject, except for the assistant commissioner and deputy commission 
ers, to the provisions of the civil service laws, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 38 of the national prohibition act, as amended. 
Mr. BRUCE. That is all right. 
Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to accept that amend- 
ment. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, let us adopt it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I asked Mr. Alvord to prepare 
an amendment along that line, and I think he has one pre- 
pared now; but the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Montana covers the case exactly. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Montana should go just one 
step farther, if I may invoke his attention for a moment. I 
want a similar provision inserted after the proposed amend- 
ment relating to the Bureau of Customs. If the Senator will 
read a little farther in the bill, he will see that it provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall also appoint in the 
Bureau of Customs one chief clerk and such attorneys and 
other officers and empleyees as he may deem necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What page is that? 

Mr. BRUCE. Page 2, lines 14 to 17. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been suggested to me that on page 
line 17, after the period, the following be inserted—this would 
cover both cases: 


1 


» 


\ppointments under this subdivision shall be subject to the classi- 
ication act of 1923, and, except in the case of the assistant or deputy 
commissioners, shall be subject to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and regulations. 


That would take care of all of them. 


Mr. BRUCE. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I withdraw the other amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment can go in on page 2, line 17. 

Mr. BRUCE. Now we come to section 5. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that amendment be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; let it be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it should be “ commissioner and deputy 
commissioners.” The amendment read “or,” as I remember. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 


amendment. 
Mr. SMOOT. 

missioners,” 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


It should be “commissioner and deputy com- 


On page 2, line 17, after the period, it is proposed to insert the 


following: 

“Appointments under this subdivision shall be subject to the classi- 
fication act of 1923, and, except in the case of the assistant and deputy 
commissioners, shall be subject to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and regulations,” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
umendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRUCH. That brings us to section 5, paragraph (b), 
which subjects employees in the prohibition field service to the 
provisions of the civil service law. I ask the Senator from 
(tah to strike that out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator desired it. 

Mr. BRUCK. I do not. The point I make is simply this: 

I have all my life been an advocate of the merit system of 
appointment—Federal, State, and municipal. Some 35 or 40 
years of my life were spent in determined advocacy of that 
reform. I know that if the merit system of appointment is 
coupled up with prohibition that conjunction is going to result 
1 more or less discredit to the merit system of appointment. 
Prohibition will infallibly exert the same corrupting influence 
or practically the same corrupting influence over appointees 
selected under the civil service laws that it has heretofore 
exerted over appointees suggested by the Anti-Saloon League 
and church organizations and Wayne B. Wheeler. As I have 
said before, prohibition is never asseciated with anything with- 
out contaminating and defiling it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, as far as I am 
concerned, I should like the Senate to take a vote upon that; 

nd I am perfectly willing, as far as I am concerned, to do it 
how 

Mr. BRUCE. I will proceed, then, with my remarks. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield for just a minute? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I am very happy to see the Senators agree 
with the Senator from Maryland, but I want to say here that 
1 do not stand by any agreement made by anybody else. I am 
going to have my talk on this bill, if it comes up to-night, with 
the permission of the Vice President. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was not undertaking to speak for anybody 
but myself, and never do. My friend, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], reminded me to-day that I was not a 
leader. I have never arrogated that character to myself, and I 


The question is On agreeing to the 
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speak only for myself; but when I do speak for myself, I pro- 


Pose to speak in no uncertain tones. 
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It is really idle for me to enter upon a consideration of this 
measure, which would lead me to ask that the civil-service pro- 
visions of section 5, paragraph (b), be stricken out; but as it 
seems to be necessary for me to do so, I regret to say that I 
shall be compelled to debate the matter at some little length. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will withhold that sug- 
gestion. We want to adjourn to-night out of respect for the 
memory of a Member of the House who has just died, and us 
only 10 minutes remain before the hour of adjournment, in any 
event, I was about to suggest that the Senator from Maryland 
yield the floor so that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wr1s] could 
offer appropriate resolutions and we could take an adjournment. 

Mr. EDWARDS. In what position would that leave this bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. It would naturally go over and retain its place 
on the calendar. 

Mr. BRUCE. Unless my friend the Senator from New Jersey 
is opposed to the bill even with the amendments I have sug- 
gested, I trust he will let the bill be amended and passed to- 
night. I suppose the Senator understands that if those amend- 
ments go into effect the only provisions of the bill will be those 
creating a separate bureau of customs and a separate bureau of 
prohibition. If he is opposed to each of those two organiza- 
tions, of course, he will follow whatever course his judgment 
may dictate. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I certainly am opposed to the bill. It 
merely provides for the creation of new bureaus. It is a matter 
of providing jobs for the faithful. 


DEATH OF 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the resolutions from the House now on his desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions of 
the House of Representatives, which were read, as follows: 


REPRESENTATIVE AMBROSE E. B. STEPHENS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 12, 1927. 
profound sorrow of the 
from the 


Resolved, That the 
death of Hon. AMBROSBE 
State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of 17 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authoriz 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
ef these and that the necessary ex] in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 


heard with 
STEPHENS, a 


House has 


E. B. Representative 


d and 


provisions resolutions, 


venses 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn, 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I offer the following resolu- 


tions and ask for their immediate consideration. 
The resolutions (S. Res. 351) were read, considered b 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


y 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. AMBrRosE E. B. Strepnens, late a 
Representative from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of 11 Senators be appointed by the Vi 
President to join the committee appointed on the part of the Ho 
of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Repr ntatir 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to tl 
House of Representative ind transmit a copy thereof to th: imily 


of the deceased. 


Under the second resolution the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Wiis, Mr. Fess, Mr. SHortrripgk, Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. 
CoPpELAND, Mr. Ropinson of Indiana, Mr. Ferris, Mr. Dene 


Mr. Ernst, Mr. Dini, and Mr. NEELy as the commitice on the 
part of the Senate. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, as a further mark of respe 
to the memory of the deceased Representative, I mov I th 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 
10 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 


February 15, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATION 
Erecutive nomination received by the Senate February 14, 1927 
LAND OFFICE 


REGISTER OF THE 


Charles Gilbert Boise, of North Dakota, to be register of the 
land office at Bismarck, N. Dak., vice Otto FE. Anders: term 





CONFIRMATIONS 
E.recutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 14, 
1927 
MEMBER OF BOARD OF MEDIATION 
Pat Morris Neff to be a member of the Board of Mediation. 
District JUDGE 
i. Coke Hill to be district judge, division No. 3, district of 
Alaska. 
Unitrep STatres ATTORNEYS 
Bascom S. Deaver to be United States attorney, middle dis- 
trict of Georgia. 
Justin W. Harding to be United States attorney, division No. 
1, district of Alaska. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Richard C. Callen to be United States marshal, district of 
Colorado, 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Joseph S. Chambers, Talladega. 
ARKANSAS 
Lee W. McKenney, Black Rock. 
Jumes C. Russell, Camden. 
Arthur VY. Cashion, Eudora. 
Samuel G. Helm, Marianna. 
Arch B. Smith, Osceola. 
Omer B. Ewing, Scranton. 
CONNECTICUT 
Edwin H. Keach, Danielson. 
Burton Hodge, Roxbury. 
GEORGIA 
Charles L. Adair, Comer. 
William C. McBride, Newnan. 
IDAHO 
Burton D. Fox, Challis. 
INDIANA 
Albert O. Cripe, Alexandria. 
Amanda B. Gosnell, West Terre Haute. 
MICHIGAN 
Gladys E. Gaskill, Delton. 
John S,. Hamlin, Eaton Rapids. 
Fred W. Walker, Otsego. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Robert B. Cox, Batesville. 
Ida K. Roberts, Cleveland. 
Ilenry B. Edwards, Shuqualak. 
NEBRASKA 
Edwin D, Gideon, jr., Ainsworth. 
tobert W. Finley, Bradshaw. 
Edward H. Springer, Brady. 
George Beardsley, Clarks. 
James M. Fox, Gretna. 
Arthur H. Babcock, North Loup. 
Claude A. Barker, Pawnee City. 
Frederick H. Crook, Paxton. 
William E. Brogan, Tilden. 
George F. McMullen, Walthill. 
George W. Howe, Wisner. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mina H. Aasved, Carson. 
Hugh C, Corrigan, Fargo. 
Martin E. Larson, Marion. 
Alexander R. Wright, Oakes. 
William F. Legler, Robinson. 
OREGON 
Robert N. Torbet, Albany. 
Claude BH. Ingalls, Corvallis. 
Darwin E. Yoran, Eugene. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fred Mishoe, Greelyville. 
Julia E. D. Tolbert, Ninety Six. 
Carl G. Schoenberg, North. 
Jacob M. Bedenbaugh, Prosperity. 
UTAH 
Annie Palmer, Farmington, 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Paul C. Freeman, Adrian. 
William M. Kidd, Burnsville. 
Ruth L. McClung, Cedar Grove. 
Carl A, Dehner, Chester. 

Cecil B. Dodd, Follansbee. 
Walter O. Deacon, Hurricane. 


MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, February 14, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou in whose wisdom there is neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning, consider and hear us. Continue to teach 
us that duty is the upper road that leads to God and he who 
fails wrongs his own soul. To-day give us the rapture of high 
encouragement. While the years roll across the seas of time, 
Thou art our Father. Through every scene of life and death, 
Thou wilt not leave nor forsake us, so now we extend this 
moment at Thy holy altar. One has passed through the 
shadows. He was constant in his labors, just in his decisions, 
and manly in his bearing. It is thus that he holds the memory 
of our hearts. Upon the sorrowing ones let come the biess- 
ings of peace and resignation. Life’s warfare is over. The 
stir of events can not break his calm repose. He is dust- 
pillowed on the soft bosom of kindly earth; sweet be his rest. 
May he gently, sweetly slumber in the arms of God. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 12, 
1927, was read and approved. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, presented a report 
to accompany a resolution for the consideration of 8S. 1640, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a national 
arboretum, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed. 


REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM C. COLE, CAPT. YANCEY 8, WILLIAMS, AND 
CAPT. JOSEPH K. TAUSSIG 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9319, to authorize cer- 
tain officers of the United States Navy to accept from the 
Republic of Chile the Order of Merit, first class, and the Order 
of Merit, second class, with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is this 
the bill that my colleague on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brece], objected to last week? 

Mr. COYLE. This is a bill that was passed at the last ses- 
sion. It was amended in the Senate and has passed that body. 
The bill has not been up for consideration at this session at 
all. It was not objected to by Mr. Brae last week. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, there are about a hundred bills of 
the same kind before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We 
have been trying to get up some uniform system of having such 
bills considered. Under *the circumstances I shall have to 
object. 

Mr. COYLE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an address 
I made on Abraham Lincoln in Washington, D. C., February 
2, 1927. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


Mr. YATES. I can not attempt an address on the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. I will be content with mentioning a few of the things in 
which he excelled preeminently. I call your attention to five of his 
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racteristics, I will speak to you of Lincoln the orator, Lincoln the 
Loves Lincoln the overcomer, Lincoln the politician, and Lincoln the 
en champion of the Almighty. 
ORATOR 


1 remark, in the first place, that he was a real orator, peer of any. 
y first inaugural address, with its phrase, “ The mystic chords of 
' the second, with its phrase, “ With malice toward none, 
with charity for all”; the Gettysburg address, with its phrase, “ Of 
people, by the people, for the people”; and the little talk to his 
neighbors and friends on the rainy morning that he left Springfield are 
not excelled in the whole field of English literature. In a speech at 
Columbus, Ohio, on the 13th of February, 1861, he said: 

“There has fallen upon me a task such as did not rest even upon the 
Father of his Country; and feeling so, I can not but turn and look for 
that help without which it will be impossible for me to perform the 
great task; I turn then, and look for help, to the great American people 
and to that God who has never forsaken them.” 

You and I know that by such appeals he obtained the help that he 


memory " ; 


the 


prayed for—received it from 20,000,000 loyal hearts and from the 
Infinite Power on High; that he put one hand into the outstretched 
palm of the American people and with the other he laid a strong 


hold upon the almighty arm of the Almighty God, and standing there, 

ported by humanity and supported by Divinity, he fought the 
grandest fight and won the grandest victory since the Savior walked 
among the sons of men 2,000 years ago. 


LOVER 
remark in the second place that he was a real lover, a paragon 
lovers, ardent in the extreme, giving his whole heart to his 
1 sweetheart, dear ones of the family, his friends, his country. 


offered his hand in his youth to four different girls—Sarah Rickard, 


M Owen, Ann Rutledge, and Mary Todd. He married Mary Todd, 
Kentucky girl, high strung, high spirited, educated to the handle, 
equipped, a social leader, and naturally properly ambitious. And 
ide a model husband and she a model wife. But before that he 
ted by two, Sarah Rickard and Mary Owen, who did not 

nd him, and he was accepted whole-heartedly by Ann Rut 

, of Menard County. To that lovely girl he told the old, old story 
s love for woman, as old as it is sweet, thank God, and as 
as it is old, thank God. He whispered it into her blushing ear 
sat at the quilting frame and stitched and stitched and stitched 

t days of the old quilting bee. 


It is no wonder that when Ann Rutledge suddenly sickened and died 
Lincoln’s reason tottered on its throne and left its 
that mighty heart and mind and soul and spirit, which, in later 
could look without panic upon a flaming world in arms, all fell 

when a young girl died down in Menard County. Would you 


ing seat. 


: had it otherwise? Are you not glad he had a heart that was 
enough to break? 1am. It is the opinion of the survivors of 
who kvew him best that it was the cherished memory of the 

ved and lost one that contributed as much as anything to make 
him what he was called—the saddest man of his time, As for me, I 
e we would never have had the Lincoln we love to-day had he not 


himself loved and loved madly. I love to think that every man like 
Washington and Lincoln, who really kept the flag in the sky, fought 
he fought, like an enraged lion, and loved when he loved, with all 
might 
OVERCOMER 


J remark in the third place that he was the overcomer, a knight of 
he sublime order of disappointment. From his earliest childhood his 
fe was crowded full of griefs and bereavements, humiliations and dis- 
intments, keen and crushing. At the age of 9 in the forests of 
ndiana he undefwent the loss of his mother, sobbing his little heart 
in that awful hour, in a log cabin without a floor. With a yearning 

to learn, he was denied access to almost all books. With a heart and 
in tune with poetry and song, he was, he himself said, possessed 


( voice, face, and form alike unfortunate. Desiring to engage in 
iness, he attempted several enterprises, all disastrous. He was 


lened with debt until after his election 
Desiring to serve in the legislature he was at first unsuccessful. 
when a candidate for Congress and Senator he underwent the 

escribable humiliation of being misunderstood. I am satisfied that 

Ul this adversity and God were making a man—a man that could 
e appalled. And such a man they made. 


BELIEVER 


remark, in the fourth place, that he was, in a nineteenth-century 
e, a champion of the Almighty. He was religious, though not 
minational. He never lost his faith in divine Providence. All bis 
gious utterances breathe a simple, childlike faith. He studied and 
tried with him on the old circuit, not only the fables of AZsop and 
plays of Shakespeare but the Pilgrim’s Progress of Bunyan and the 


B Is it not a comfort to know this; the Bible and Shakespeare— 
we do better? It has been claimed that he was godless or at least 
‘gnostic. It can not be true. To his stepmother he wrote, when his 


father was dying, ‘Our great, good, and merciful Maker will not turn 


|} events. 
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away from him in any extremity." To Gen. Dan Sickles he said, 
“When I heard that General Lee was marching on Gettysburg, I went 
into a little room at the White House, where nobody goes but me, and I 
prayed to the Lord God Almighty as I never had prayed before.” Oh, 
blessed little room where our Lincoln prayed for us before the Living 
God! To Mrs. Bixby he wrote: “I pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement.” And in his second inaugural 
address he said, “ The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” And Nicolay and Hay publish in the “Complete Works 
of Abraham Lincoln” the thing they call “ Meditation on the Divine 
Will,” in which he wrote, in a memorandum not written to be seen by 
men, “ By His nvere great power on the minds of the now contestants 
He could have eitber saved or destroyed the Union without a human 
contest.” I have never read words showing greater faith in God 


POLITICIAN 


I remark in the fifth place that Abraham Lincoln was a consummate 
politician, of signal sagacity and shrewdness; a past master of political 
maneuver and tactics, intrigue, and strategy, enabling him to divine the 
purposes and motives of men and thereby to discern the development of 
He had a sublime and supreme regard for the truth, but within 
that high inclosure, as one of his biographers says, he was as ambitious 
as any man of his time. The time in this country of when 
to grow up and serve the American Republic was the fondest and dearest 
aspiration of the American youth. Well will it be fer America whe 
that time shall come again; and when fathers will say, as mine did, “ My 
son, I want you to grow up and serve the Republic,” instead of saying, 
do, “ Anything but politics, my anything 
Men who seek public preferment, who aspire to the henors and 
awards of the public service, and who therefore attempt to serve their 
eountry in official position, either through appointment or election 


was ours 


as many now son: but poli 


tics.” 


Tt 


not on that aceount to be condemned. Mr. Lincoln took this view of 
this matter. He never hesitated to seek public preferment and never 
thought it beneath true manhood to do so. When the list of offices 

positions to which Mr. Lincoln aspired is considered, it presents an 
array sufficient to astound every advocate of the theory that th flies 


should seek the man, and not the man the office.” 

The captaincy of a milifia company, the postmastership of a ville 
the deputy surveyorship of a county, the circuit judgeship pro tempore 
the honorary position of delegate to a conveniion, the honorab posi 
tion of presidential elector, the appointive position of Commissionet 
General of the Land Office, the office of representative in the legislature 


the office of Representative in Congress, the office of United States Sena 
tor, and the unsurpassable distinction of President of the United States 


a round dozen political positions, were all sought by him; he 

hesitate; he did not consider any of them too small or teo large. He 
favored political organization, and he was right. In Novembe 1858 
an Illinois Legislature was to be elected, which would elect United 


States Senator. Fourteen months before—in other words, 


in September, 


1857, he wrote a letter to my father saying, in bis usual an im 
sentences of words of one syllable: 

“And now let me say I wish you would make up your mind to come 
to the legislature from Morgan next time. You can be elected and I 
doubt some whether any other friend can. It will be a sacrifice to you 
but can you not make it?” 

In this same letter he commends J. O. Johnson, who “is a newcome 
but he can deyote more time to getting up an organization thar rvone 
I know, who knows as well as he how to do it.” Real organizatior 

| O, let us encourage our Young, our bravest and best, to serve the 


to Congress at the age of | 


Nation ! 
CONCLUSION 


One of the greatest things ever said about Abraham Lincoln was 
said by George Bancroft, the great historian. The occasion was a joint 
session of the Congress of the United States The date was Fe wry 
12, 1866, the first February 12, the first Lincoln’s birthdas rt the 
assassination of the martyred President rhe place was the Capitol at 
Washington. ‘he assemblage included n only the famous Senate of 

} that time and the famous House, but also a Diplomatic Corps of un 
| matched brilliancy, a Supreme Court never equaled, a distinguished 
|} and aggressive President and Cabinet, and a throng of Civil War 
heroes and popular idols, generals and admirals of world-wide fame 

In that great address the great Bancroft said that the great Lincoln 
was blessed with the wisdom that is like unto the wisdon ittle chil 

i dren, and that from and through that wisdom came the lief that the 
wisdom of the wise and of those who were great after the flesh had 
| not been able to give I am sure that Abraham Lincoln did hay that 
wisdom. He had the truth of the child and, above all, the forgiveness 
of the child. The result was that “the common people heard him 
gladly,’ even as it is written of Jesus Christ, and when he was martyred 

the same common people cried in the streets. 

My own father said of Lincoln that he trusted the people and they 


him; that there was something in his lowly origin and in the story of 
his life and its struggles that made the people draw close to him; that 
he talked to them in such a way that they understood him better than 
they did other men. Knowing, as I do, that my father served 


as Wal 
Governor of Illinois during the four years Lincoln served war 
r 
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President, and that he was in conference with Tresident Lincoln a 
hundred times, and before that had practiced law with him in all the 
courthouses of the old circuit for 25 years, I have confidence in this 
estimate. For myself, I believe he was the interpreter and translator, 
possessing the wisdom that is like unto that of the child. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed Senate bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : 

S$. 5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Big 
Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co, to construct and maintain 
aud operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at 
Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; 

S. 5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the cities 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; and 

S. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. 
Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, 
their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Mississippi River. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as the proponents of the McNary- 
Haugen bill seem not to be present, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 15968) to establish a Federal farm board in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to aid the industry of agriculture to 
organize effectively for the orderly marketing, and for the 
control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, has 
the gentleman considered how he will use the time? [Laugh- 
ter.] I understand that there are yet 2 hours and 51 minutes 
remaining of general debate. There is a demand for addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, if the proponents of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill are not here to go on with their debate, I 
suggest that there are about 150 matters on the Private Calendar 
in disposing of which we could very well utilize the day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, as I understand 
it. the situation is this: The Committee on Agriculture is now 
in session. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I very much want 5 or 10 min- 
utes to discuss a matter which is, perhaps, a little out of order, 


I wonder if I could not do that now by unanimous consent? 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion for the 
present. 


FARM RELIEF—MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] may 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
LOWREY| may address the House for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion neither this Con- 
gress nor any other Congress of recent years has considered 
measures more far reaching or more important to our domestic 
welfare than the two measures which we have left for our 
closing days—farm-relief legislation and the Muscle Shoals 
problem. It seems to me that we must all realize that the 
rehabilitation of agriculture is the large question now before 
us. We talk about “ What the farmer needs” or “ What is 
good for the farmer.” But it is not simply the question of the 
interests of the farming people, This is a very big question. 
Our country can not be permanently prosperous, happy, or 
strong if our rural population is to be unprosperous, unhappy, 
or, still worse, disloyal or resentful against their Government. 

I realize that the expression “disloyal or resentful against 
their Government” sounds very ugly and looks almost like a 
vicious indictment against our sturdy and virtuous rural popu- 
lation. Yet any man who has mixed freely with the people on 
the farms, talked with them heart to heart, and realized what 
they have suffered for the last few years must know that I am 
not talking idly. Here is an exact quotation from a letter 
which I have just received from a citizen who has been recog- 
nized as one of the most intelligent, most progressive, and most 
successful farmers in my district, but who now faces the ordeal 
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of giving his farm and home into the hands of his creditors anq 
going out practically penniless: “ Very few people want farm 
lands, however desirable or however cheaply they can be had. 
We have been enslaved gradually, though thoroughly, and the 
farmer, the most conservative, patient, and long suffering of our 
people, have about reached the limit of endurance. Precipitate, 
violent revolution may ultimately be forced upon a people. 
Many already have it in spirit and sentiment, and the money 
fools in power ought to take warning from past history. 
make the feeling of resentment more bitter is the fact that my 
family, a wife and six children, are suffering along with me jy 
this uneven and unfair situation,” 

You may charge that these words are unreasonable or un- 
just. But, perhaps, you have not faced the situation that this 
good man now faces. I say at least that when we, who are 
directing the affairs of government, hear expressions like these 
from intelligent, stalwart, native-born Americans, it is time for 
us to sit up and take notice. My brilliant colleague {Wessre 
Witson of Mississippi] recently stated from this floor that the 
countries whose desolation and ruin mark the landscape of the 
past have all perished from within and not from without. The 
safety of our country depends on the strength, courage, virtue, 
and loyalty of the plain people. When we wreck their courage 
and shock their loyalty, armies and navies can not save us, 
The best defense that any country has is a happy, patriotic. 
and devoted population. Hence, it is not simply the question of 
saving the farmer. It is a question of meeting a very critical 
situation which involves our every interest, if not the very 
safety of our Government. 

But let me be more specific. For six or eight years now the 
people have been appealing more and more to this Congress to 
do two things: First, to pass some adequate farm-relief legis- 
lation, and second, to bring Muscle Shoals into operation for 
purposes primarily of giving cheap fertilizer and secondarily of 
giving cheap power. 

I do not know anything else that would so discredit the Coun- 
gress and the Government as for us to adjourn without meeting 
these two demands. In fact, if we adjourn and leave either one 
of these undone it will impress a very large number of om 
most worthy constituents that their Government has failed to 
function and is incapable of meeting serious situations. 

For my part, I believe that the passage of this bill as it has 
come from the Senate or of the Crisp bill or the Aswell Dill 
would greatly help the present situation and would do much to 
strengthen the courage and confidence of our suffering people. 
I will vote for any of the three rather than see the Congress 
adjourn without passing a farm-relief measure. 

But really I came to the floor to say a word on the Muscle 
Shoals proposition. It comes to us now that the committee wil! 
probably not agree on any lease contract that has been proposed 
to them. We have spent on this project more than a hundred 
and sixty millions of the people’s dollars, and we are told that 
to make it absolutely complete we will need to finally increase 
the amount to two hundred and twenty-five millions. Thesi 
figures look startling, but I remind you that they are very far 
short of the amounts which we appropriate annually to the 
Army or the Navy. If we spend these great sums for what we 
eall national defense, we can certainly afford to spend con 
siderable sums on that internal defense which 1 have just dis 
cussed. But this great plant lies there in almost absolute idle 
ness with some of its units absolutely deteriorating. If this 
Congress is capable of functioning at all, we ought not to 
adjourn without reaching some plan by which" we can put so 
great au asset to work for our people. 

We have figured on leases for these years without reaching 
any definite results. For more than two years the conviction 
has been growing on me that we ought at least for the present 
to adopt a plan of Government operation. And in my conver- 
sation with colleagues for the last few days I have been im 
pressed that this conviction is very strong among the member- 
ship of the House generally. In fact, I believe this House would 
pass a well-framed bill of that kind if they could get a chance 
to vote on it, It seems that nobody really has the understand 
ing of the problem to enter into a lease contract with any 
degree of assurance. Those who represent the Governmen! 
realize that the whole matter is in an experimental stage, and 
that we do not yet know what we could afford to risk in the way 
of a contract for placing the plant under private managemen!. 
And it is just as evident that the syndicates which have figured 
on bids are similarly at sea on the proposition. I am jus! 
about convinced that the only way out is for the Government tv 
operate Muscle Shoals as a Government enterprise for a few 
years at least. It may be that after a reasonable time it would 
seem wise to lease the property to some private syndicate. But 
by a few years of Government operation we could at least 
carry the thing through its experimental stage and come [to 
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where both the Government and the bidding syndicates would 
nave better ideas as to what they could afford. 

Kor these reasons I have introduced a bill proposing a plan 
operation for a term of seven years under a Government 
rporation, 

Mr. BLANTON. 


ol 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 
‘ir. BLANTON, I;am against Government operation of 
»rivate business, but concerning this immense Government prop- 


tv at Musele Shoals, which it seems we can not lease unless 
‘have to give it away, I hope the Congress before we adjourn 
ill have the Government operate the plant and manufacture 
trates, which will benefit the farmers, and they will then be 
re of some relief. 
Vr. LOWREY. I agree with the gentleman, and that is my 
il] exactly. Briefly stated, this bill proposes a Government 
rporation, of which the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
ry of Commerce, and the Secretary of War shall be the direc- 
They are given a Government fund of $25,000,000 to be 
ed for the purpose of the necessary reconditioning and the 
opening up and operating of the plant. These three directors 
given the authority to employ a superintendent, who shall 
i man of recognized executive ability and experience in man- 


tb 

iving great industrial enterprises, Also three assistant super- 
ntendents, the combined salaries of the four not to exceed 
«75,000. It is stipulated that the primary business of the cor- 


ration shall be the manufacture of fertilizer and of explo- 
ives sufficient to meet the demands of the Army and the Navy. 
llowever, they are to distribute the surplus power upon such 
plan as they think wise to adopt. All products of this plant 
are to be disposed of upon the nearest possible calculation as 
to cost of production, and a safe method is provided by which 
he corporation shall control the price to the ultimate consumer. 

The bill gives rather broad latitude and powers to the three 
tors. But I believe it contains all necessary safeguards. 

m sure, too, that these directors will need broad powers if 
hey are going to carry this enterprise successfully through its 
xperimental stage. Again, it is to be remembered that the 
irectors are three Cabinet members who have the responsi- 
hility of agriculture, commerce, and national defense, the three 
pha of public interest which the Muscle Shoals plant 
supposed especially to serve, 

{he bill is brief, and I ask permission to insert it in the 

orp at this point, so that all the Members of the House may 
have opportunity to read it. 

lhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the unani- 
mous consent granted me in the House, I place in the Rgcorp 
ny bill for temporary Government operation of Muscle Shoals. 
as follows: 


om 


' 


is 


itr 


It reads 


for th tional defense and to aid agricultural and 
il development creating the United States Muscle Shoals 
ration, and for other purposes 


, That 


provide ns 


ne str 


by 


Corp 


t enacted, elt this act may be cited as the “ Muscle Shoals 


A of 1927.” 


ORGANIZATION OF CORPORATION 


For the purpose of providing for the national defense in 
for agricultural and industrial development in time 
by the production and manufacture of nitrogen and nitrogen 
and for the of maintaining and operating the prop 
owned by the States in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, 
Secretary the of War, and the 
incorporated as a Federal corpora 
the of the “ United 
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tinguished himself as an executive in the industrial world. The super- 
intendent shall be appointed to hold office until July 1, 1934, but he 
may be removed by the board for good cause, which cause shall, as 
soon as practicable thereafter, be stated in detail to the President and 
to the Congress. Should the office of superintendent become open for 
any reason, the directors shall fill it as herein first provided 

(e) With the advice of the superintendent, the beard shall appoint 
three assistant superintendents, who shall be responsible to the superin- 
tendent, and through him to the board. With the advice of the superin- 
tendent, the board may at any time remove any assistant superintendent 
and refill such office as herein first provided. 

(f) The combined of the and t 
superintendents shall not exceed the sum of $75,000 in any one y: 

(g) A director, officer, or employee of the corporation, while a 
such, shall not be held to be an officer, employee, or agent of the 
States. Each director, officer, and employee of 
oath of office provided in section 


salaries superintendent he ass t 


stan 
ar. 
ting 
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as 
ited 
the corporation 


of the 


shall 


ed 


take the 


Statutes, 


as 1757 Revi 


CAPITAL STO 


K 


Sec, 4. (a) The capital stock of the corporation shall be $75,000,000. 


of which $50,000,000 shall be deemed to be in consideration of the 
properties vested in the corporation under section 8. The remaining 
$25,000,000 is hereby subscribed by the United States, to be paid in 
cash. The amount of such subscription shall be subject to call by the 


board in amounts of $100,000 or multiples thereof. Upon such eall the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay to the corporation 
amount called. Ther: hereby anthorized be appropriated 
sum of $25,000,000 for the payment of such subscription. A 
representing the ownership of $50,000,000 of the capital stock of 
corporation shall be issued by the corporation to the United Sta 
delivered to the Secretary of the Treasury; and upon payment 
part of the amount subscribed by the United States, certificates re; 
senting the ownership of capital stock in the amount of such payment 
shall be issued by the corporation to the United States and delivered 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(b) Dividends may be paid upon the capital stock, but 
from net profits, and then only when the deems 
unnecessary to the efficient conduct ef the business of the corporation. 
Such dividends when paid shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 
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Spec, Except otherwise specifically in this the 
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uses in the most economical maaner and at the highest standard of 
efficiency. 

(e) To develop and produce power sufficient to supply all needs of 
the corporation in the manufacture of nitrogen products; and to sell 
such excess of power as the plant develops beyond such needs. 

SELLING PRICES 


Sree. 7. The selling price of the commodities produced and sold by 
no 


the cor ation shall be fixed from time to time by the board, This 
price shall be the price to the ultimate consumer. Sales through inter- 
mediates shall be under contracts through which the fixed price to the 


iltimate consumer shall be preserved. The basis for the determina- 
tion of the price shall be all charges properly attributable to the 
production, marketing, and distribution of the particular product, in- 
cluding such items as are necessary to render and maintain the busi- 
ne of the corporation permanently self-supporting and a return of 
uo pet nt per annum upon the capital stock of the corporation. There 
shall be considered a margin of safety in the operation of the business, 
but no margin of profit. 
PROPERTY 

Sec. 8. In order to permit the corporation to exercise the powers 
vested in it by this act— 

(1) All the right, title, and interest of the United States in and to 
the United States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, located, respectively, at 
Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with all real estate 
and buildings connected therewith, all tools and machinery, equipment, 
accessories, and materials belonging thereto, and all laboratories and 
plants used as auxiliaries thereto; the fixed nitrogen research labora- 
tory, the Waco limestone quarry in Alabama, and Dam No. 2, located 
in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, its power house, and all hydro- 
electric and operating appurtenances (except the locks), and all ma- 
chinery, lands, buildings in connection therewith, is hereby transferred 
to the corporation. 

(2) The President is authorized to provide for the transfer to the 
corporation of such other real and personal property of the United 
States as he may, from time to time, deem necessary and proper for 
the purposes of the corporation as herein stated, 

OFFICES AND ACCOUNTS 

Sec. 9. (2) The corporation shall maintain offices in the District 
of Columbia and in the immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
and may establish such agencies or branch offices at such places as 

deems advisable. The corporation shall be held to be an inhabitant 
and resident of the District of Columbia, and of the northern judicial 
district of Alabama, within the meaning of the laws of the United 
States relating to venue of civil suits. 

(bs) The corporation shall at all times maintain complete and 
accurate books of accounts. 

ic) The Comptroller General of the United States shall once dur- 
ing January and once during July of each year, aud without expense 
to the corporation, make a complete audit of its books, and publish 
as soon as practicable after each audit a statement of the financial 
condition of the corporation in one daily paper in each Federal reserve 
district. Such audits shall be solely for the purpose of obtaining 


information for such statements, 


REPORTS 

Sec. 10. The board shall file with the President and with the Con- 
gress, in December of each year, a financial statement and a complete 
report as to the business of the corporation covering the year imme- 
diately preceding. 

PENALTIES 

Sec, 11. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the embezzlement, 
conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal of 
public moneys of the United States shall apply to moneys of the cor- 
poration while in the custody of any officer, employee, or agent of the 
corporation or of the United States, 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the corporation or to 
deceive any director or officer of the corporation or any officer or 
employee of the United States, (1) makes any false entry in any book 
of the corporation, or (2) makes any false report or statement for the 
corporation, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or re 
ward or shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, ex- 
press or implied, with intent to defraud the corporation or to defeat 
its purposes shall on conviction thereof be fined not more than $100,- 
00U or imprisoned not more than 15 years, or both. 


SUCCESSION 
S1 i2. Unless otherwise provided by law, the United States shall, 
on J 1. 1954, suceeed to all the property, rights, and liabilities of 


the corporation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker—— 
Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks for the purpose of inserting in the Recorp 
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a short resolution passed by both houses of the State of South 
Carolina in connection with farm legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
to the placing in the Recorp of this resolution, I do not believe 
in encumbering the Recorp with matter——— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is a resolution of a legis- 
lature of a State. I think it has been the custom to permit 
these to go in where they are resolutions of a legislature of a 
State. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have been placing resolutions which I 
receive from the Massachusetts Legislature in the basket. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I object. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
‘0 address the House on the 28th of this month for 20 min- 
utes immediately after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that on the 28th of this month, after the read- 
ing of the Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table, he may be permitted to address the House for 20 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 
ject? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. On the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his motion 
for a moment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in the debate on Satur- 
day the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER] asked me to 
submit for the Recorp a letter from the farm bureau of Ohio, 
and I said I would do so and my reply. I am not interested 
one way or the other in this matter, only in answer to his 
request. I therefore ask unanimous consent to print these 
letters in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp a letter from the farm bureau 
of Ohio. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman indisposed—— 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio, I do not care. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BURTNESS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a concurrent 
resolution in the nature of a memorial addressed to the Con- 
gress by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Da- 
kota, requesting it to enact certain legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection 

Mr. BURTNESS. And may I be permitted to say I assume 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNnprerniy]), being on 
his feet, desires to object to that also, and I want to ask him 
before he does that if he wants to take the position here of 
denying the people of a sovereign State the right granted to 
them by the Constitution to petition the Congress? 

This comes in the form, not of an ordinary letter or ordinary 
communication or resolution, or something of that sort, but 
directly in the form of a concurrent memorial formally passed 
by both houses of the legislature of our State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, there is a place in the Recorp provided for all these 
petitions and concurrent resolutions, I happened to be chair 
man of the committee on Federal relations in the Massa 
chusetts Legislature for a period, and during that time the 
Massachusetts Legislature never sent a petition to Congress 
because they knew how much effect it had on Congress, ©! 
how little effect it had on Congress; and so, Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing my fundamental objection to printing in the Record 
these extraneous remarks which have nothing to do partict- 
larly with us, I must insist upon objecting to all. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on the morning of the 21st, following the disposition of matters 
on the Speaker’s table, I may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unant- 
mous consent that on the morning of the 21st, following the 
disposition of matters en the Speaker’s table, he may address 
t] e House for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

M’NARY-HAUGEN FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 15474, 
the farm relief bill; and, pending that motion, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time allotted for general debate be extended 
so as to take in all the balance of the day; that the time be 
devoted to the discussion of the bill, and the time be equally 
divided between the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 
and myself, for and against. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from lowa asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on this bill be extended until the House 
shall adjourn to-day, and that the time be equally divided be- 
tween himself and the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TILSON. Is that in accordance with the arrangement 
already made as to the other time? Are there no other terms 
or conditions connected with it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is to be equally divided between the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana and myself, and I will yield half my 
time to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE], and I 
imagine the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] will yield 
half his time to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr]. 
Mr. TILSON: Will it be divided on the same conditions as 

other time was divided? Will it be done as provided for 
inder the rules? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. May I inquire if the gentleman from Iowa 
wishes this additional time in order to permit the discussion of 
the new matter included in the Senate bill, instead of the 
original bill? It seems to me if you are going to do that, this 
would be the proper time to discuss the provisions of the Senate 
bil Chere are some new things in it, and the House should be 
properly informed, I think; and that additional time should be 


th 


used largely for discussing the new matter inserted in the Sen- | 


ate bill, which has not been considered by the House or the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, how much time is remain- 
ing now of the previous allotment? 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcGEen] 
has 1 hour and 2 minutes, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Aswet_] has 51 minutes, the gentleman from Kansas |[Mr. 
Tincuer}] has 35 minutes, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KiNCHELOE] has 23 minutes; in all, 2 hours and 51 minutes. 
Mr. PURNELL. 
aright, if this unanimous-consent request is agreed to, it does 
not set 


ihe 


‘made to adjourn at the end of 2 hours and 51 minutes debate? 
he SPEAKER. It could not. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that this 


additional time is to be divided under the same conditions as | 


the original time, I shall have no objection. 

SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
I consent that the 2 hours and 52 minutes shall include the 
condition that the House shall not adjourn at the expiration of 
that 
fre 


ine 


m Iowa indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that take care of the suggestion of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]? 

Mr. MAPES. Reserving the right to object, in order that 
ere may be no misunderstanding, I think the qualifications 
have been put in make the unanimous request uncertain. 
uld like to ask the Speaker if, with the extension of time, 

gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. KINcHELOE] and the gentle- 
I from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] would have any more time 
thin they now haye? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair thinks 
that under the unanimous-consent request the 2 hours and 51 
minutes would be used according to the original allotment, and 
the remaining time would then be divided in exactly the same 
y as the original time. 

Mr. MAPES. Between the gentleman from Louisiana and—— 
The SPEAKER. Between the four gentlemen. 

Mr. MAPES. Equally between the four gentlemen? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; in the same proportion. 
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Mr. Speaker, if I understand the situation | 


aside the original agreement, so that a motion could not | 
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stand 
time, but that the time shall be divided as the gentleman | 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, I would like to call the attention—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in order to give 
time to reach an agreement touching this matter I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, although I am 
perfectly willing to withhold it. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PURNELL. I should like to know how we can apportion 
the time following the 2 hours and 51 minutes when we have 
no idea when a motion will be made to adjourn. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. May I suggest that before closing the 
gentlemen adjust the matter? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it might be well under 
the circumstances to proceed for 2 hours and 52 minutes and 
then make an arrangement for the further allotment of time. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has made a point of order that there 
is ho quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee withheld it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has suggested that we proceed 
and finish the general debate according to the former agreement 
and then haye a request made as to further time. Is there 
objection to that? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. When we go into the Committee of the Whole 
on this bill an agreement, of course, can not be made in the 
committee so that it will be necessary to go into the House 
again. 

The SPEAKER. The committee could rise. 

Mr. DOWELL. It might be well to extend the time now for 
an hour or an hour and a half and complete the bill. However, 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection to the suggestion made 
by the Chair? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 15474) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 15474, with Mr. Mapes in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Futmer]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think it comes with poor grace for any Member, and 


especially a Member of Congress from the State of 
setts, where they have been receiving for many years protec- 
tion at the hands of the Congress of the United States at the 
expense of the people of my State of South Carolina and the 
consumers of this country, to stand upon the floor of the House 
and object to the insertion in the Recorp of a short resolution 
passed by the people of any sovereign State, expressing their 
views and their sentiments in regard to farm-relief legislation 
[Applause.] I am glad to have the privilege of being able to 
on the floor of the House and have read in my time a 
resolution passed by my people in connection with how the: 


Massachu. 


feel about farm-relief legislation. I will ask the Clerk to read 
the resolution in my time. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will read 

the resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution 

Whereas the agricultural prosperity of our country depends upon 
the effective control of surplus crop production; and 

Whereas this problem is of such magnitude as to be national in its 
scope ; and 

Whereas the condition of the farmers throughout the Nation affects 
the very foundations of our social structure: Now therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatiwes (the senate concurring), 
That our United States Senators and Representatives in Congr: 
and they hereby are, memorialized to use their influence for the p1 
passage of such national legislation as will provide for the creation 
ef a Federal farm board composed of farmers, which will put agricué 
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ture on a par with industry and can effectively control the marketing 
of surplus crops, and that the incorporation of an equalization fee in 
such legislation, with proper safeguards to prevent it from becoming 
excessive, would not be objectionable; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the United States 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from South Carolina. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the house of representatives and concurred in by 
the senate, 

J. WiLSon GIBBES, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, South Carolina. 


11, 1927. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I want the House to under- 
stand that it is through no discourtesy to the membership that 
I take this stand, but the rules of the House provide that 
through the medium of the basket all of these resolutions shall 
be presented to the House in due form and receive such con- 
sideration as is necessary. These resolutions from the various 
States are really for the information of the Members of the 
States themselves rather than for general information. So I 
take the stand on that farm-relief legislation, prohibition legis- 
lation, eighteenth-amendment legislation, and all of those things 
we wight as well save our time and refuse unanimous consent 
to have them go in the Recorp. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BerGer]. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have lis- 
tened to the arguments and have read the literature on the 
various bills intended to remedy the sore plight of the American 
farmers, and I admit that it was not an easy task to make 
up my mind, 

You see, it is this way: 

Whenever I heard the critics of the McNary-Haugen Dill 
point out the weaknesses of that measure and prove that it is 
economically unsound, that it is hard of execution, and that it 
will help very little, and even that help can be only temporary, 
I felt that I had to agree with the critics. 

And then when I listened to the arguments of the proponents 
of the bill, showing up the shortcomings and impossibilities 
of the other two bills before the House—the Aswell and the 
Crisp bills—I was in the same position, I could not help but 
agree. 

In short. I found myself in the position of that “ Pennsylvania- 
Dutch” justice of the peace who listened to the lawyers in a 
damage case. He agreed at first with one of them and then 
with the other. And finally he said that they were both right, 
and decided that the constable had to pay the costs. [Laughter.] 

In this case the critics on both sides seem to be right, and 
the people will have to pay the cost. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Thinking the matter over, however, I thought that of the 
various evils before us it might be wise to choose the smallest. 
And I believe that the McNary-Haugen bill in its present form 
is the least dangerous. [Applause.| And it also possesses a 
virtue which none of the speakers has so far pointed out. 

Mr. Chairman, I admit that when the McNary-Haugen Dill 
was up last year I voted against it. I was not quite sure at 
the time that I did right. I am going to vote for it now, and I 
am not any more certain that I am right now. 

The fundamental differences in the bills before us 
follows: 

The Crisp and the Aswell bills require a direct subsidy from 
the United States Treasury while the Haugen bill does not. 
[ Applause. ] 

The Crisp bill makes it directly and definitely a price-fixing 
measure. The Haugen bill does not. [Applause.] 

All the farmers’ organizations are opposed to the Crisp and 
Aswell bills. They prefer no legislation at all to those. It is 
not more credit that they want; they want to dispose of their 
surplus. [Applause.] 

The Haugen bill makes for a continued policy of orderly 
marketing. The Crisp bill wants to function in certain emer- 
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gencies only. The Aswell bill will turn it over to a Govern- 
ment corporation. The Aswell bill is the most “ socialistic” 
bill, but it is the devil's own socialism. [Laughter.] 


Complete political control is established by both the Crisp 
and the Aswell bills. In the Haugen bill the farmers’ organ- 
izations will control. And if they make a failure of it they can 
not blame anyone else. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Neither the Aswell nor the Crisp bill provide for a restraint 
on overproduction through an equalization fee. The Haugen 
bill does, 

Of course, we must admit that a great deal of logrolling has 
been done by the adherents of the Haugen bill. Considerable 
swapping of votes has taken place. Cotton was taken in, To- 
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bacco and even rice are now considered basic products, 


[Laughter. ] 

But logrolling takes place in the passing of all big bills, 

And I can understand why even the country bankers should 
be so interested in this measure, especially in States like Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, where the farmers can not pay up their 
mortgages and can not even pay interest on them, and where 
bank failures have become epidemic. 

Mr. HOWARD. Not in Nebraska. 

Mr. BERGER. Some of them are in Nebraska. 
list here. 

The Haugen bill will undoubtedly also get some Democratic 
support, for the simple reason that the Democrats will want 
“to put the President in a hole.” The President will either 
have to sign the bill and thereby repudiate the position he took 
in the past, or he will have to veto it and face that great Pull- 
man farmer, Frank Lowden, of Illinois, who farms the Pull- 
man porters, as the farmers’ favorite son. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

The greatest danger of the Haugen bill is that if it should 
be successful it will still further encourage overproduction of 
the staple products. Of course, that is not a danger that is 
facing the farmer immediately. 

Another fault of the bill is, we are told, that the farm prod- 
ucts will be sold cheaper in Burope than at home. In other 
words, farmers will get a premium on their export. All the 
big manufacturing corporations of America, however, are ex- 
porting and selling their products abroad cheaper than in 
America. 

I have seen a list of 57 big corporations that are selling 
their products cheaper in Europe than they are here, so if the 
farmers do this, I will forgive them. 

Mr. WEFALD. Especially the Harvester Co., 


I have a 


Mr. BERGER. Especially the Harvester Co. The gentle- 
man is right. 
Besides, in the case of the Haugen Dill, this fault is in 


reality a virtue, as I shall show later on. 

Everybody agrees that the present overproduction of 30 per 
cent in wheat, of about 30 per cent in cotton, and of more than 
20 per cent in other farm products is caused mainly by the 
fact that since the war we have lost our European markets, 
especially the English and the German markets. 

As a matter of fact, there were less foodstuffs produced in 
1925 in the world than there were produced in 1913. 

So these peoples need our grain and our farm products as 
much as ever, or more than ever, only they can not buy because 
the war has ruined their buying power. And both in England 
and in Germany the working class now must exist nearer the 
starvation line than in hundreds of years in the past. Our 
farm problem is simply a question of finding a market for the 
surplus of our farm products. 

By making it possible for these working people of Great 
Britain and Germany and other European countries to buy 
their flour and their meat cheaper we not only enable them to 
get on their feet again, and in course of time become good cus- 
tomers again, but we are also doing a very humane and social- 
istic thing. And that is the main reason why this time I am 
going to vote for this bill, especially since it has been improved. 

The following thought also deserves attention: 

We had no real cause for getting into the World War. With- 
out our help and interference—which practically took place the 
very first day the war started, because we sold munitions and 
war materials—the war would have ended about three years 
sooner, and it would have ended in a “ draw.” 

We got nothing out of our interference in that war, except 
123,000 dead, about 200,000 maimed, and a war expense of about 
$40,000,000,000. Our reward was prohibition and the “ flu.” 
And we earned the hatred of every European nation. 

All participants would have gone back to work in 1915 if our 
munition makers and profiteers had not kept them in, and 
Europe would have been on its feet a long time ago. And our 
farmers would not have lost their markets, 

It is only a matter of plain international justice that we 
should pay for the sin of our interference. [Laughter]. 

Now, who is to pay? 

We can not make the profiteers pay. They are the real 
patriots—they own the “ patria.” And they did not make us 
go into the war to pay out even a part of their profits agai. 
They are “ paytriots”’ because they can make others pay. 

The American working class, at least as far as it is organized, 
will also resist, although the profiteers are very willing to have 
the workers pay in the form of lower wages and longer work 
days. 

Under these conditions, as a natural consequence, the farm 
ers, who are very poorly organized, had to pay through the loss 
of their markets for the sin of America going into the war. 
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Mr. SABATH. When the gentleman says the farmers were 
t patriots— 
Mr. BERGER. 









Oh, no. I say they were patriots. 
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| think that it is very unjust to make the farmers alone pay | 


for that sin. I am willing that we should help to atone for the 
war sin by paying the farmers the export premium. I am will- 
» that the European working people shall have bread cheaper 
in we have it ourselves. I am for the Haugen bill. 


| consumer, so called, in the city is antagonistic to the interests of 


We are always told; that this is the richest country in the | 


orld. According to the conservative estimate of the Commerce 
partment, we have accumulated more wealth in the last 12 
-ears than all of England accumulated in the whole 1,000 years 
f her existence, 
rhe national wealth of England is one hundred billions; of 
(ermany, forty billions; of France, fifty-two billions; of 
\merica, three hundred and twenty-one billions. The United 
ites to-day boasts of as much wealth as England, Germany, 
ance, Italy, Belgium, and Japan combined. 
Now, what is the use of being the richest country in the world 
you can not be charitable? 
[ shall vote for the Haugen bill as a measure of charity and 
istice—charity to our European workers and justice to our 
\merican farmers. 
Nor is the giving of legislative aid to certain classes a novel 
procedure, 
[It was always given to the manufacturers. In fact, the tariff 
ils that we have erected since the very beginning of our 
national existence were simply put up as a protection to the 
manufacturers, 
It was always given to the railroads in innumerable land 
ants, subsidies, and other forms of Government bounty. 
7 We have always given liberal aid to the bankers; hardly a 
y ession passes but what we enact some bills for their benefit. 
ixven the workmen, stepchildren as they are and always were, 
been given some benefits through legislation, such as 
s-hour workdays, child labor laws, workmen’s compensation 
iws, minimum wage laws, and so forth. 
We began the work of this Congress by giving millions in 
the form of reduced taxation to the richest of the rich. We 
billions to our Buropean debtors, with which they can 
ow compete more successfully in their race of building war- 
hips and arming battalions. 
Only the farmers, although they represent the most impor- 
nt industry of our country, d a population of 30,000,000 
lependent on the farms, have received no remedial legislation 
hatever. 
rhey are in great danger of being pushed down to the level 
the European peasant if they do not look out. 


yea 
uve 








| respectable authorities maintain that the Great World War had 
| its origin in commercial rivalries. 


Our ruling class demands that the American farmers shall 
ovide food and raw material for American industry and for 
\merican labor at prices no higher than foreign manufacturers 
foreign labor get them for in foreign countries, while these | 
ufacturers are enjoying the benefits of a high tariff at the 
ent time, and have enjoyed these benefits for many years 
ie past, 
Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BERGER. When I get through with my statement I 
will yield. If the gentleman could get me some more time, I 


be pleased to yield now. 

Mr. ASWELL. I just want to ask one question. 

mers has the gentleman in his district? 

Mr. BERGER. I have some few thousand of them. More- 

I represent every Socialist farmer in the country. Gen- 
men, I am one of the Members who speaks rarely, and when 

I have something to say I wish you would give me a 
nee. [Applause. ] 

They call the farmer a “ yokel,” a hayseed, and a rube, and 

‘¢ a laughing stock of him. In all seriousness, the farmer 
the most necessary and the most useful factor in civilization, 
iuse without him we would not eat. 

In any event, I am for him because he is very much the 
inder dog at the present time. We Socialists are always with 
he under dog. And therefore I shall vote for the Haugen bill, 

though it may not be quite sound economically and may 
lp only temporarily. [Applause.] 

Please remember the entire capitalist system is not sound 

nomically. And it will not last forever, either. 

‘the CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sili has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. I yield 
w York (Mr. Grirrrn]. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, we are engaged 
in the task of trying to find a remedy to improve the condition 
of the farmer. 
thing wrong with the farmer’s business—not with the farmer— 
he is all right. The city man and the farmer may well shake 


How many 


15 minutes to the gentleman from 


Ne 





The consensus of opinion is that there is some- | 
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hands. They are in complete agreement in their troubles. They 
are in the same boat, if you please, on a stormy economic sea. 


I know it is the habit of demagogues—not in this House, be- 
cause we have not any here—to say that the interests of the 


the farmer, but there is no antagonism. The farmer also is one 
of the greatest consumers. The difference between the con- 
sumer in the large city and the consumer on the farm is one of 
degree ; it is wholly a matter of relativity. They both suffer 
from the same exploitation—the boosting of prices by favored 
interest, high freight rates on farm products, and the heartless 
gouging of avaricious middlemen. 
The gist of the arguments here goes to show that the farmer 
is buying in a protected market and selling in an open market. 
In other words, the farmer faces competition with the world 
when he tries to sell his products, but when he wants te buy 
he is obliged out of necessity to buy in a market that is arti- 
ficially inflated by the protective tariff. 
Why, then, does not the farmer get up on his hind legs and 
protest against the tariff? That is the question. I presume 
it is because it is so hard to break away from old party asso- 
ciations, but it is passing strange to me that men in the Demo- 
cratic Party can, nevertheless, break away from the principles 
on which the Democratic Party is founded. The purty of 
Jefferson, Cleveland, and Wilson, from its very inception, has 
been dedicated to the principle of “equal rights for al! and 
special privileges to none.” Yet, what is more in the nature of 
a special privilege than tariff schedules purposely designed to 
raise the price of products to the consumer? 
If we find any substantial breaking away from that basie 
principle of democracy among the members of our party in this 
House, as there was in the Senate, I am going to predict right 
here and now that it will be the death knell of the Democratic 
Party. But gentlemen on the Republican side need take no 
encouragement from that, because there a similar division 
of opinion on your side of the House. 
TARIFF WALLS AN ANACHRONISM 
The pronouncement in the Declaration of Independence that 
all men are created equal is no glittering generality, no idle 
formula, but an axiomatic principle necessarily the foundaticn 
stone of all democratic government. The purport of this maxim 
is that all men are equal before the law, entitled to equal pro- 
tection under the law, and obligated to bear equal responsibili- 


is 


ties of citizenship. Tariff walls are incompatible with this 
doctrine. They must be thrown down here as well as through- 
out the world. They are an anachronism. 


The League of Nations is an ineffectual instrument to bring 
peace to the troubled world so long as tariff walls exist. Many 


There is much to commend 
that theory, for really thére is no apparent occasion anywhere 
in the modern world for nations to engage Qi war over political 
issues 

Political preeminence has sunk into minor importance. Po- 
litical rivalries have become subordinate to questions involving 
commercal advantage. Nations used to go to war over dynustic 
differences, rights of succession, and matters involving court 
jealousies. In the modern world the only remaining subjects 
of controversy between nations are closely connected with 
mercial rivalries. 


com- 


Out of these have sprung the tariff barriers erected on the 
frontiers to prevent the free flow of commercial intercourse, 
the very thing that is the lifeblood of their prosperity It 
is like two men engaged in a test of strength first tying one 


of their arms behind their backs. Neither of the antagonists 


able to exert his full powers. 


is 


Witness the condition in Europe to-day. Each nation vying 
with the other in erecting tariff barriers to prevent the free 


Is it any wonder that their treasuries 
currencies 


exchange of commerce. 


are depleted and their depreciated ? 
THR MANIFESTO OF THE BANKERS OF THE WORLD 
Che bankers of the world understood this fully when they 
issued the manifesto on October 19, 1926, urging the nations 


of Europe to tear down the iniquitous tariff barriers— 
that commerce might flow in its natural channels unimpeded 


SO 


This is the summary of the situation 


To mark and defend these new frontiers of Europe, licenses, tariffs, 
and prohibitions were imposed with results which experience shows 
ilready to have been unfortunate for all concerned. One state lost 


its supplies of cheap food, another its supplies of cheap manufactures 


Industries suffered for want of coal; factories for want of raw ma- 


terials tehind the customs barriers new local industries were started, 
with no real economic foundation, which could only be kept alive in 
the face of competition by raising the barriers higher still. Railway 


rates, dictated by political considerations, have made transit and 
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freight rates difficult and costly. 
has contracted and currencies have depreciated. Too many 
pursuit of false ideals of national interest have imperiled their own 
welfare and lost sight of the common interests of the world by basing 
their commercial relations on the economic folly which treats all trad- 


ing as a form of war. 


Here 
nations to thus tie our own hands. What they have done has 
come from stupid avarice or traditional animosities. We have 
had no such influences to dictate our policies. We have gone 
into the venture of hampering our commercial freedom with our 
open, but with a mistaken notion of the effect of our 
restrictive laws. 

The world was made for men—not for any particular race. 
God in His wisdom designed that there should be differences 
of races as there are differences of climate. 
that each nation should contribute its share of nature’s boun- 
ties for the well-being of mankind. 


eyes 


that these bounties of nature should have free intercourse. 
The barriers that prevent this intercourse and free exchange 
are the handiwork of greed and selfishness. 
AS WATER SEEKS ITS OWN LEVEL 
Our big industrial organizations asked for a tariff, however, 
to protect them from foreign competition. They got it. Their 
products rose in price. They were content for a time, but as 
water seeks its own level so do prices, which soon adjusted 
themselves to the new artificial economic level. 
Among these things—and the last of the things that rose 
in price—was labor. When that condition arose our industrial 
friends clamored for another raise in the tariff wall. When 


that was obtained there was a repetition of the same economic , 


levels and adjustments. 


CHE GROWTH OF THE “ PROTECTIVE IDEA ”’ 


The growth of the “ protective idea "’ in the United States has 
been gradual and insidious, At first it was a modest and 
trifling tariff of 10 per cent. 
industries created for war purposes found their existence im- 
periled by the return of peace. Then, in order 
their existence, they felt obliged to ask for more and higher 
customs duties; so that by degrees a false protective system was 
gradually elaborated. 

From one tariff to 
riuably the ingenious 


another the process went on, and inva- 
beggars would plead as one of 
arguments that their policy raised wages. So it did; but the 
moment labor began to get its share the advantage of the 
existing. tariff rates was neutralized, and the profits resulting 
from the tariff relapsed to their old ratio. 
into the breach,” rode the tariff barons for more booty. 

So the process.went on from generation to generation—one 
tariff law after another. 
inflation of prices. As each the tariff 


addition was made to 


schedules the disparity between the American prices and for- | 


eign prices became more marked. 
WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


Production in a high market—high as to raw material and 
as to labor—ean go on forever so long as no attempt is made 
to export. Ah, ves, but when that phase is reached we are 
shocked, if you please, to find that American products en- 
counter considerable difficulty in competing with goods pro- 
duced in less-inflated countries. 


1tOW OUR TARIFF SYSTEM AFFECTED OUR SHIPPING 


The first industry to feel the operation of this economic law 
of equilibrium was our shipping. We found we could not 
compete in the building of ships, nor in their operation, with 
countries whose standards were not inflated by false and arti- 
ficial economic policies. 

The shipping industry having been destroyed, the economic 
quacks promptly suggested a subsidy as the remedy. 

NOW THE FARMERS 


Then came the protests of the farmers, who got the idea that 
when the manufactured products were protected they ought to 
come in for some protection. To appease them a tariff was put 
on farm products. Nothing in the way of economic experiment 
ever turned out so miserably. His condition is now worse than 
before. 

As with industry in general, so long as production was con- 
fined to our own boundaries, the healing processes of nature 
overcame the artificial restrictions placed on commerce, but 
when the farmer tried to export he encountered the same diffi- 
culty as his industrial contemporaries who were the beneficiaries 
of the tariff subsidies, 
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Prices have risen, artificial dearness | 
has been created. Production as a whole has been diminished. Credit | 
states ‘0 | fellow “patriots” had jumped up prices so that the farmer 
, found that he was buying in a protected market all the neces- 


in this country we have less reason than the European | 


Then came the Civil War, and | 
i | dropped down to 43 per cent of the total exports. 


to continue | 


their | 


Then, “once again | 


The result has been a continuoug | 





year. 
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The farmer found that it was the foreign market that fixed 
the price of his produce. He was helpless. His industria] 


saries of his life but had to sell his own products at prices fixed 
by foreign markets. 
THE TARIFF HAS NOT HELPED THE FARMER 

What is the deduction to be drawn from this development? 

The tariff has been tried and failed as a help to the farmer. 
Would it not be common sense for him to insist that inflation 
should cease and that the industrial magnates should surrender 
a tariff subsidy that made them the special favorites of the 
Nation? Why does not the intelligent farmer wake up? I have 
so profound a confidence in the American farmer, with his 
newspapers and magazines, his radio and telephone, that I 


| believe he has awakened, and I do not think that anyone who 
So did He provide 


claims that the American farmer wants this McNary-Haugen 
bill knows what he is talking about. It is against all demo- 


| eratic notions of government that any industry whatever should 
A good and just God could not have designed otherwise than | 


be the special beneficiary of what is tantamount to a subsidy 
in order that it may get better prices for its products. It is 
simply putting your hands in all of the consumers’ pockets in 
order that the favored industries may prosper. I think the 
farmer knows that. 

TARIFF REFORM THE ONLY REMEDY 


Up to this hour the Democratic Party has consistently fought 
the protective idea. The most heretofore that the Democratic 
Party has ever conceded has been “a tariff for revenue only.” 

I appeal to my colleagues who have in their minds the convic- 
tions of true democracy to adhere to the issue of “ tariff reform.” 
Do not break away and surrender the only bulwark, the only 
issue that distinguishes you from your traditional adversaries, 
If you do, you are gone. 

PALLING OFF IN AGRICULTURAL BXPORTS 


It is conceded that the farmer’s chief stand-by is a big 
market abroad. It used to be so. The United States is essen- 
tially an agricultural country. In 1901 agricultural products 
constituted 65 per cent of our total exports. In 1913 it had 
Then we 
had the Underwood tariff and what happened? The agricul- 
tural exports of the United States showed a continuous and 
consistent increase, so that in 1919 agricultural exports of the 
United States reached 50 per cent of the total. We come now 
to the Fordney tariff, and then what happened? In 1922 the 
Fordney tariff went into operation, and then came an imme- 
diate decline. In the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1926, the 
agricultural exports dropped down to 40 per cent—the lowest 


| point reached in a quarter of a century. There is your objec- 


tive, gentlemen—more exports. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would not that take care of the surplus 
also? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That will attend to the surplus. More ex- 
ports—that is the remedy. Get away from this idea of trying 
to help the farmer by artificial means. Throw down the 
barriers and let us have a free market. You will then find 
that the farmer will prosper again as he prospered from 1915 
to 1919. That is one thing that is the matter with the farmer. 

THE EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION 

Another thing that is the matter with the farmer is prohibi- 
tion. I do not want to ring in a prohibition speech on this 
occasion, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsnHaw] did 
in his address on Lincoln, but I wish he were here with his 
bottle. I would like to take that up and exhibit it—his bottle 
of Scotch whisky that was imported from Scotland. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not believe that it 
was imported, does he? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I take it for granted that it was. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the sake of the argument. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is right. It is a part of my argument 
that it was imported. We used to make it here. We used fo 
turn the golden corn into whisky, and it was sold, and it profited 
the people of the country. ‘To-day, except for the stuff that is 
concocted out of denatured alcohol, the bulk of the whisk) 
that is consumed (and as much is consumed as there ever was) 
is smuggled from abroad, and it is made of foreign corn and 
foreign cereals. It is not made of American products. That 
accounts for some of the farmers’ troubles. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. — I can not yield. My time is running. Under 
the Underwood tariff of October 3, 1913, the annual averuge 
excess of our exports over our imports—in other words, the 
balanee of trade in our favor—was $2,355,739,889. Under the 
Fordney-McCumber Act the balance of trade in our favor, th 
excess of exports- over imports, has only been $640,000,A4)0 2 
That is the average. It is considerable of a drop. 








Those figures are significent. We are not exporting. The 
remedy is not to give the farmer some artificial, elaborate struc- 
ture involving the tremendous outlay of $250,000,000 from the 
Treasury of the United States as a so-called “ revolving fund ”"— 
and that would be only the beginning—because the mechanism 
established under this Haugen-McNary bill is obviously only 
the skeleton. We know how the other bureaus of the Govern- 
ment have expanded, notwithstanding the modest assurances 
given when they began their operations, The Aircraft Bureau, 
for instance; this year our appropriation for that branch will 
be about $3,500,000, Not a bureau has been established in the 
last 25 years of this country’s history that has not exceeded the 
anticipated cost of its operation fourfold—yes, tenfold. 

The best sentiment of the country to-day puts the responsi- 
bility for the farmer’s condition upon the unfair discriminations 
involved in playing favorites through our tariff legislation. The 
McNary-Haugen bill is class legislation, analogous to tariff sub- 
sidies, and is utterly antagonistic to democratic principles of 
government. It would simply forge one more link in the in- 
iquitous chain around the necks of the consumers of our land. 
As the New York World said in an editorial to-day— 

Bad as it is, the McNary-Haugen bill is no worse, it no more offen- 
sively muicts all the people for the benefit of part of the people, it is 
no more unjust to the general consumer than the Fordney-McCumber 
tarif act under which we are living. 


But that is no excuse for passing it. Nevertheless that is 
exactly the way some of our pseudo-economists are talking. 


‘They say: “ The industrial interests have gotten theirs, now let | 


the farmer get his,” precisely as brigands would talk when 
dividing their booty. But, my colleagues, two wrongs do not 
make a right, and I urge my Democratic colleagues to hold fast 
to their traditions. ‘This bill heads us in the wrong direction. 
I appeal to my Democratic colleagues and to my Republican 
colleagues as well, who are beginning, through the light of ex- 
perience to realize the iniquities of this protective-tariff system, 
to stand fast to the basic principle of equal rights for all and 
special privileges for none. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LinrHicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, allow me to announce in 
advance that I am opposed to this McNary-Haugen or so-called 
farm relief bill just as I was last year. I once knew a man who 
lived in Prince Georges County, Md., who was possessed of con- 
siderable money. He conceived the idea that he could make a 
perpetual-motion machine. He assembled a number of large and 
small pulleys, little and big cogwheels, a number of belts, 
but mainly a large number of heavy weights. He got them all 
together and he completed his machine and started it. 


perfectly. Then he said to one of the farmers in his neighbor- 


hood, “ Bring on your threshing machine and let me show you 
what we can do.” They brought the threshing machine, The 


perpetual-motion machine operated well, and they threshed 
wheat for about one hour very efficiently. At the expiration of 
that hour all of the stored energy and power given to the per- 
petual-motion machine through these weights and adjustments 


stopped working. My friend’s money had all been expended, 
and that was the end of it. 1 think a very similar situation 
will occur with respect to the MeNary-Haugen bill. So long 
as tie 
Luc 
pelual motion or revolving fund will continue to work. But 
just as soon as that ceases, then the McNary-Haugen bill will 

ase in its operations, and the farmer will be worse off for 
having ventured upon a sudbsidy idea, and in worse condition 
han he is to-day. It is what might be called a boot strap bill, 
in that it tries to have the farmers lift themselves, as it were, by 
heir own boot straps, called an equalization fee, to be paid on 
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} 


It ran | 


| that 


of pulleys, belts, and so on, was expended, and the machine | 


$250,000,000 of Uncle Sam’s money lasts, or so long as | 
Sam will pour more money into the hopper, this per- | 


| even under the extraordina: 


all the products mentioned in the bill—wheat, corn, cotton, | 


swine, tobacco. 


Unless some one can tell me how to control production and | 


how 
NSN 


to munage nature, 
' years we have little rain and little sunshine and a cor- 
respondingly small crop. 
of sunshine and plenty of rain, and the crop will be bountiful. 

Some of the farmers who receive high prices under the op 


I fail to see how this bill can work. | 


Another year we will have plenty | 


eration of this bill will want to make more money, just as | 


they did during the war, and they will increase their acreage | 


and more cotton and more tobacco and more wheat and more 
swine will be produced. 
going to take care of that increase I can not see how the bill 
can sueceed. You will increase the production of tobacco 
through this bill—another great food product, as somebody 
has termed it, which has been added to this measure. We 
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Unless you can tell me how you are | 
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ought not to forget the experience of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative Association. This association for the 
past five years has largely controlled Burley tobacco prices. It 
was a powerful organization, capably managed with sufficient 
influence to procure necessary legislation giving it ample credit 
facilities. It raised the price of tobacco by holding the sur- 
plus off the market, just as the McNary-Haugen bill proposes 
to do. It worked splendidly for a time, except that it could 
not control production, and each year found more money neces- 
sary by the increasing surplus necessary to be carried over, 
which eventually threatened its financial standing, with the 
result that this association has joined the Cern Belt and jumped 
into the scramble for its part of the $250,000,000 appropriated 
under this McNary-Haugen bill. 

The operations of this bill are to be controlled by 12 mem- 
bers, one from each of the Federal land-bank districts. They 
must be selected and appointed by the President from a list of 
three eligibles, who are named by a committee of five, known as 
the nominating committee, consisting of five members. Four of 
the five members of the nominating committees are elected by 
farm organizations and cooperatives in land-bank districts. 
The fifth member of the nominating committee is appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It wiil be seen that this Federal 
farm board is not within the control of the Government, be- 
cause the President is compelled to select them from certain 
names submitted to him by this nominating committee of the 
farm organizations. It constitutes a supergovernment not 
amenable to the President or Congress. 

Each of the members of the board receives a salary of 
$10,000, It could gamble in wheat, cotton, hogs, rice, and other 
crops that might be declared staple, and also tobacco. 

In order to collect the equalization fee it must naturally have 
investigators and inspectors throughout all the country to see 
that the farmer pays his equalization fee on every bale of cot- 
ton, every bushel of wheat, every hog sold in interstate com 
merce, and so on ad infinitum. The farmer would find himself 
absolutely under the control of Government officials prying into 
his affairs. 

We are told how poor old Pharaoh suffered from the pests 
brought upon him, but I verily believe before the farmer got 
through with all this inspection, supervision, and interference, 
he would be worse disgusted than Pharaoh himself. The good 
Lord knows with the boll weevil, the corn borer, grasshoppers, 
hog cholera, foot-and-mouth disease, and.all the pests and in- 
sects the farmer now has to endure, then to add to his troubles 
this supergovernment provided under the McNary-Haugen bill, 
it seems to me would be more than he could bear. I predict if 
this bill ever becomes a law there will be in a few years a 
strong revolt against it by the very people it is supposed to 
help—to wit, the farmers. 

Now, let us consider the other fellow, as this bill recognizes 
two classes—the producer and the consumer. The consumer 
must stand and deliver so that the producer may receive 
larger prices for the crops he grows; while I have no doubt 
the great mass of consumers would be willing to pay 
more for things if they thought it would make the pro- 
ducing class more prosperous, I verily believe whatever addi- 
tional price is charged to the consumer will be eaten up by 
this great mass of officeholders and overhead burdens. If we 
are to establish a subsidy, as it were, for the farmer, is it 
not equally fair to establish a subsidy for other industries 
which are not making money? For instance, the New Eng- 
land cotton mills claim they are unable to make any money 
high tariff which pro- 
vided. Why would it not be proper, under the precedent 
established under this bill, to provide a subsidy for them, 
and likewise for all other industries needing resustenance? 

Take the neighborhood in which I was born, old Anne 
Arundel County, Md. There the truckers have been unable 
for some time to make anything on their investment, and like- 
wise a very poor living. They are not embraced in this bill: 
in fact, not being producers of any of the crops contained in 
this bill, they themselves would be compelled to contribute to 
the farmers subsidized herein. Why would they not have a 
right to come to Congress and say we want legislation which 
will compel the consumer to pay us more money for our crops, 
and so on down the list? If you establish this precedent, 
where, oh, where, will it end? 

The people of the East and the North pay most of the Na- 
tion’s taxes, and if this McNary-Haugen bill should become a 
law, it would be necessary for them to practically carry the 
farmers upon their backs. It is a subsidy pure and simple, 
and so admitted to be, and I am opposed to all subsidies. | 
do not blow hot and cold on such a proposition. I was opposed 


has been 
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to the proposed ship subsidy and voted against it. I was opposed 
to and am still opposed to the Fordney-McCumber tariff meas- 
ure, which is nothing more nor less than a subsidy to the big 
interests of the country. I view subsidies as nothing more nor 
less than parasites upon the United States Treasury to the 
great detriment and injury of the American people. 

I can not blame the farmer for complaining about his dire 
situation, and the low market for his products, but what I can 
not understand is why the farmers of the West continue to 
vote the Republican ticket and elect those who place upon their 
backs the burden of a high protective tariff. This causes them 
to pay abnormal prices for their own products and is certainly 
one of the main reasons why they find themselves in their im- 
poverished condition to-day. They buy in a protected market 
and sell in an open market. 

This is a proposition to establish in our own country what 
my be termed an internal protective tariff. The market of 
supply and demand is to be set aside. Production is to be 
manipulated that the prices may be maintained and the poor 
and rich both deprived of the munificent gift of nature while 
the surplus is to be seid abroad for what it may bring and at 
low prices. 

Il have heard some of the best Democratic speeches made by 
Republicans in this House upon this measure. They admit 
that the great trouble with the American farmer is that he is 
compelled to buy in a protected or closed market and must sell 
in the open market; that is, that he pays tribute under the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff upon everything he is compelled to 
buy, but when he goes to sell his surplus he is compelled to 
compete with the markets of the world. This diagnosis is abso- 
lutely correct, and the remedy would be the reduction of the 
tariff, so as to give the farmer a chance. 

It is not proposed, however, to do this; but it is intended by 
this McNary-Haugen bill to create another subsidized class in 
the person of the farmers, and by the manipulation of a $250,- 
000,000 corporation or association raise the prices of food prod- 
ucts so that the farmer may be able to receive more money for 
his goods. y 

Now. if this increase of food prices could be limited to those 
of the industries and the trusts and combines, who fatten under 
this protective tariff, it might not be a bad idea to let the farm- 
ers get some of this money back from them, but that is not the 
condition. 
these farm products,must stand and deliver under this price 
fixing or price controlled bill. 

The advocates of this bill diagnose the disease properly as 
a protective-tariff cankerous growth, but when they apply the 
remedy they use a curative for a different disease. 

The people of my district are all consumers, earning their 
livelihood in the professions and industries. This bill would 
cost them a vast sum additional for food products, much of 
which would be wasted under the terms of this iniquitous 
measure, and I propose to protect them by voice and vote as 
far as I am able to do so from this increase in the cost of 
living 

The Republican Party has brought this state of affairs upon 
the farmers and the country by the passage of the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act. This tariff is bleeding not only the 
farmer but the American consumer; it creates fictitious prices, 
brings about high cost of living, and impoverishes those who 
earn their living by the sweat of their brow. 

You will naturally ask me what I suggest as a remedy. I sug- 
gest three things: First, the reduction of tariff taxes in order 
to reduce the cost of living and the cost of those things neces- 
sary to the farmer’s business; second, a reduction of the freight 
rates, which will enable him to get his products to the market; 
third, the elimination as far as possible of a large number of 
middlemen, who secure their living by handling the farmer's 
products and raising the prices thereof before they reach the 
ultimate consumer; and may I mention as another help, if we 
would all become a little more economical in our expenditures 
for things which we do not need, it would go a long way toward 
helping to bring about prosperity among everyone. I am often 
reminded of what old Socrates said as he walked through the 
plentiful markets of Athens, “I thank God I do not need all 
these things.” If we could adopt a little more of the spirit and 
economy of Socrates, there would be more money for the things 
we do need. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. May I have a few minutes more? Mr. 
Chairman, I ask to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 





It is proposed that every citizen who lives upon | 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] such time as he may desire of 
the time controlled by Mr, KincHELOE. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Kry- 
CHELOE] requested the Chair not to recognize anyone to yield 
the 13 minutes remaining to him. 

Mr. FULMER. ‘That will be perfectly all right. The gentle- 
man wants about a minute. I will say to the Chair that the 
gentleman from Kentucky had told me he would yield to him at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to recognize the 
gentleman except for the fact that he had been requested not to 
yield out of the time of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr, Chairman, I yield such time to the 
gentleman from Nebraska as he desires. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. I know the demand that is made upon 
him for time. I think, in fact, most of the Members are in 
much the condition of the Scotchman who said he had heard 
many a speech that changed his mind but never one that 
changed his vote. I represent in part a State that is more 
dependent upon agriculture than any other State in the Union. 
Only the great States of Iowa, Lllinois, and Texas exceed 
Nebraska in agricultural products. Of course, we are vitally 
interested in this bill, and I am going to vote for H. R. 15474, 
the McNary-Haugen bill, not because it is all that I desire as a 
farm-relief measure, but because it is the only bill I shall-have 
a chance to vote for in this Congress that holds out even the 
prospect of farm relief. 

I was impressed with what the always eloquent and inform- 
ing gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HvuppLeston] said about the 
lack of organization among farmers—that because they are un- 
organized and other great interests are organized the farmer 
always fails to get his share of the Nation’s prosperity. 

It is true that manufacture, transportation, and labor have 
long been organized, and because of their organization they 
have received much special consideration and favorable legis- 
lation from Congress. The present tariff and the Esch-Cummins 
law, and the commissions which those laws create, are the di- 
rect results of organized efforts by special interests. Those 


| interests are made thereby to profit by the laws which they 


have secured. 

Just now when the railroads begin to show such earnings 
that they can no longer conceal them, nor claim they are just 
and reasonable, labor, by force of its organization, is able to 
demand and secure a generous part of these excess profits, but 
when unorganized agriculture asks for reduced freight rates 
the farmer is told to stand aside. 

But the McNary-Haugen bill is the result of organized action 
and agreement upon the part of agriculture. The Congress 
and the President are for the first time being made to feel the 
powerful pressure that comes from united farm forces, and 
Congress at least is responding to that pressure. As a result 


| of this organized effort some of the leading statesmen of this 


House have changed almost overnight from bitter opposition to 
ardent support of the measure. 

Under this bill the Federal farm board will constitute a 
national commission at the capital in the direct interest of 
agriculture, ready at all times to act. The board will be the 
head of a centralized organization which agriculture has here- 
tofore lacked but which other interests have long enjoyed in 
Washington. 

The dominating power in national politics to-day is organized 
wealth. Farm wealth is the Nation’s biggest business asset, 
but in the past unorganized as a political power. This bill will 
give that wealth a Federal organization through which agri- 
culture can make its voice heard and its power felt. The Con- 
gress, and the President I hope, will alike listen to that voice 
and take notice of that power when once it is given form and 
authority through this bill. I want to congratulate the gentle- 


| man from Iowa [Mr. HavGen] that after years of hard fighting 


gainst great odds his day of triumph has come. That at last 
the farmer is no longer servant but the master in the house. 
[Applause. ] 


The McNary-Haugen bill is plowing a new field. No one ex- 


| pects it to revolutionize economic laws nor legislate money into 


men’s pockets. Like any business enterprise, it anticipates 
profits and losses, and, since the farmer for the first time is to 
share in the benefits and profits, the bill soundly provides he 
shall protect the Federal Treasury from loss. 

It is the only bill before the house that contains this pro- 
vision. Like any other effective machine, it must have some one 
to run it, and this one operates through a Federal board to be 
controlled and named by its beneficiaries. Its enemies say it 
will not work. What they really fear is that it will. 
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The bill names certain basic agricultural commodities, and 
the surplus production of each is to be controlled and mar- 
keted under the direction of a Federal farm board. The prod- 
ucts which are specifically designated are: Wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, and swine. One basic commodity which was included in 
the former bill is not mentioned in the present measure. 

Cattle are omitted from the list of basic farm commodities 
enumerated in section 6 of the present bill. The cow the 
most valuable animal known to man. Her family, together 
with their products, constitute the greatest item of value in 
the inventory of agricultural wealth. No other domestic ani- 
mal is so useful, so universal in its distribution, so productive 
of the essentials of life, or contributes so great an amount to 
the sum total of agricultural wealth. The prime purpose of 
the bill is to relieve agricultural distress. The cowman has 
had it in plenty. 

Since the World War the producers and feeders of cattle 
have suffered the greatest losses and most serious reverses 
experienced by those engaged in any of the major lines of 
agricultural industry. 

Producers of cotton, 


is 


rice, and tobacco complain because of 
one bad year in seven. Like the Eyptians of old, the cattle- 
men have suffered not only one but seven long lean years of 
constant losses and consequent bankruptcy. If cheap cotton 
and corn have slain their thousands, cheap cattle have slain 
their tens of thousands. Any farm relief that is effective 
should include cattle and cattle products. 

The sons of the cow carried the pioneer of American civi- 
lization across the continent. They broke the sod, pulled the 
plow, and furnished transportation to market. The milk of 
the cow fed the children, her hide shod the family, her flesh 
furnished food for the table. Every particle of her body is 
useful to man and, in addition, she fertilizes the farm, which is 
her home, more effectively than can Muscle Shoals no matter 
whether operated by Henry Ford of some super power trust. 

The total annual value of enttle and cattle products equals 
the combined value of the corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
rice added together. This is shown in a table which I include 
in my remarks. 

Twenty-five millions of cattle of all ages are slaughtered an- 
nually in the United States for human food. Their farm value 
at present bargain prices amounts to more than $1,600,000,000. 

The market value of the dairy products of the cow anuually 
exceeds $2,700,000,000. The combined value of beef and dairy 
products is $4,355,000,000. 

Each year in the United States $1,500,000,000 worth of shoes 
are made from the skins of the cow and her offspring. But 
the farmer is paid only 15 cents for the raw materials from 
which a $15 pair of shoes is made. The farmer is two years 
growing the raw leather. while the manufacturer makes the 
shoes and is ready to sell them to the public in two days. 

The greatest injustice to the producers and consuming public 
is the tremendous loss they each suffer because of the unfair 
profits that middlemen take from them between the time the 
product leaves the farm and it finally reaches the consuming 
public. Unfair tariffs, high transportation charges, and exces- 
sive profits are the chief plagues of both consumers and pro- 


ducers, It will take other legislation than is contained in this 
bill to reach these evils. Livestock constitutes the greatest 


investment on the American farm. and is the greatest source 
of farm income. It is essential in maintaining the fertility of 
the soil. 

Swine are the only farm livestock that are included in the 
list of basic commodities named in the bill. At present hogs 
command a profitable price for the farmer. 

Feeders and producers of cattle are still suffering annual 
losses running into the hundreds of millions of dollars. Hogs 
are said to be included because they are corn consumers and 
thereby reduce the surplus of corn and afford a profitable mar- 
ket for the grain. 

Cattle annually consume a much greater amount of corn 
than hogs and a majority of the fat hogs sold at public markets 


are fed following cattle that are being themselves fed for 
Slaughter. Hogs that are fed following cattle consume but 


little corn except such as falls from the feeding bunks and 
the steers that feed in the same yard. 

Ten bushels of corn fattens the average hog when fed with- 
out cattle. Eighty-five per cent of ail corn produced in the 
United States is fed upon the farm and 75 per cent of the farm 
consumption is fed other stock than hogs, principally cattle, 
sheep, horses, and mules. 

To-day the most profitable commodity produced on the Corn 
Belt farm is the hog and the reason for the satisfactory profit 
is that corn is cheap and hogs are high. 

The cattle industry in its various forms is absolutely essen- 
tial to the American people and the farmer also. Iowa is the 
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greatest farm State in the Union. The total income from 
Iowa farms for 1926, as reported by its agricultural depart- 
ment, was $712,138,000. The Iowa farmers in Congress sing 
loudly about Iowa being the State where the tall corn grows. 
Only $65,000,000 of farm income in that State during 1926 was 
derived from the sale of corn. Three hundred and thirty-nine 
million four hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars of that 
income was from the sale of livestock ; $121,000,000 from dairy 
products. The average price of corn at public markets during 
1926 was 70 cents. At the farm it was 45 cents. Marketed 
through hogs at 12 cents per pound, corn netted better than 
$1 a bushel. 
With the cowman it is another story. Beef consumption has 
been reduced by “eat less meat” campaign and adverse propa- 
ganda until the home market has been seriously affected. The 
production of cattle has been a losing game for seven years 
and yet it is the most important of all farm industries. 
I give below some comparative figures to show the importance 
of the cattle industry and to point out the terrific losses the 
beef cattlemen have suffered because of the contraction of 
credit since 1920, brought on by the financial czars of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. [Applause. ] 
Comparative tables of basic agricultural commodities taken from reports 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Estimated value of 1926 cotton crop_.........._____ $1, 170, 000, 000 
Estimated value of 1926 wheat crop ikaiemedtanen $997, 589, 000 
Estimated value of 1926 tobacco crop schesdaindeaiibidl $245, 000, 000 
Mistimated value of 1926 rice crop__- fli a Al ae $44, 988, 000 


Estimated value of 1926 corn crop__._..________-__ $1, 703, 430, 000 
Estimated number of hogs slaughtered in 1926 2 eo 68, 000, 000 
Estimated value of hogs slaughtered, 1926 __ $1, 408, 000, 000 
Estimated bushels of corn consumed by hogs slaugh- 

SI er nsseiiiaeesdl rosea” SMS tog. asada 700, 000, 000 
Estimated total number of cattle slaughtered in 1926 15, 000, 000 
Estimated total number of calves slaughtered in 1926 10, 000, 000 
Estimated total value of cattle slaughtered in 1926 .__ $1, 655, 000, 000 
Estimated total value of dairy products from cattle $2, 700, 000, 000 
Estimated total value of cattle products for 1926 $4, 


355, 000, 000 

Bushels of corn consumed by 25,000,000 cattle slaugh- 
tered in 1926 . 

Bushels of corn consumed by 68,000,000 hogs slaugh- 
tered in 1926 


1, 400, 000, 000 


700, 000, 000 


Total consumed by hogs and cattle ee 2, 100, 000, 000 


It is conservatively estimated that the shrink in value of 
cattle upon the farms and ranches in the past seven years has 
amounted to at least $300,000,000 annually. 


Table showing comparative farm census of livestock 


hen GOR Gr GREET, Bik ont etme enw ednian ... 61, 200, 000 
Total number of cattle, 1911 - tia Lam 60, 700, 000 
Total number of sheep, 1926 scl eastside atin ce ae el 41, 700, 000 
Total number of sheep, 1911_....-----~--~ ee alaleste 45, 000, 000 
Total number of swine, 1926_ cialis actin te ich at 53, 400, 000 
Total number of swine, 1911____.--_-_ : ol 63, 700, LOU 

It will be noted that swine show a decrease of 10,300,000, 


sheep 4,500,000, and cattle an increase of 500,000 in 15 years. 
This table shows at a glance that the present profitable prices 
for swine and sheep is because consumption has swallowed the 
surplus of former years. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, the debate on farm relief 
legislation is fast drawing to a close. I have listened with 
considerable interest to the arguments, both pro and con, as 
to the merits and demerits of all proposed legislation. I have 
endeavored, as far as possible, to glean information from out- 
side sources as to the character of legislation that would serve 
the best interests of the American farmer if enacted into law. 

It was not my purpose to take part in these discussions, 
because I felt that the majority of the membership here, in 
their own minds, had determined the course of action they 
would pursue when called upon to register their choice. I 
feel, however, that I would be derelict in my duty to remain 
silent. The determined opposition to this bill has become so 
pronounced and the propagandists opposing wholesome reme 
dial farm legislation have become so insistent and persistent 
in seeking to defeat the character of legislation advocated by 


the farming interests of the country that I desire to state 
briefly some of the reasons that have led me to the conclu- 
sions I have reached. It may in some small way be of assist- 


ance to some of the Members here who may have not yet deter- 
mined the course they will pursue. 

That something should be done to relieve the distress of 
agriculture all will admit. The question for us to determine 
what that something is and which of the proposed bills 
will serve best the agricultural interests of the country. Agri- 
culture can not thrive and prosper under the handicap that is 
now imposed upon it. Something somewhere is radically 
wrong. The Government has entered the field and relieved 
other lines of industry materially—has put props, so to speak, 


is 
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under other lines of human activity that has given them a United States in the business of buying, storing, and selling 


distinct advantage over agriculture, and as a result they have 
prospered largely at the expense of agriculture. 

A restoration of equality between agriculture and other lines 
of industry must be brought about or the farming interests of 
the country will continue in demoralized state, 
already distressed condition will be augmented throughout the 
ricultural sections of America. It is unnecessary for me to 


api 


its 


refer to the various laws that have been enacted that have 
given industry, trade, and commerce an advantage over agri- 
eulture. They have been stressed with such telling effect in 


this debate that nothing can be said by me that would add to 
the enlightenment of the membership along that line. 

At the last Congress I voted for the Haugen bill in preference 
to the other proposals we had under consideration. I have had 
no occasion to change my views from that time until this. I 
had considerable misgivings as to the workability of the Haugen 
bill as it was before us during the last session, but I voted for 
the bill because up to that time it was the best solution pro- 
posed, in my judgment. Since that time the bill we are now 
considering, known as the Haugen bill, has been very materially 
and, in my judgment, it is much more workable and 
practicable than the old Haugen bill. 

The great body of farmers of the country, as far as we are 
able to get it and as far as it is possible to get it in concrete 
form, have spoken to us through their duly constituted repre- 
sentatives, registering approval of the present Haugen bill in 
preference to all others. 
able. These men who have made a study of the agricultural 
needs and necessities of the country by their study and investi- 
gations are well qualified to speak. Their views represent the 
best expert advice we are able to get, and certainly are entitled 
to great weight with us in our determination of this question. 

If legislation is to be enacted in the interest of the farmers of 
the country, their advice should be followed so long as it is 
Within the range of possibility and workability. Labor of the 
country has spoken to us through their representatives, asking 


altered 


that we enact into law the Haugen bill in their sincere desire | 


to restore agriculture to a plane of equality. 

The Haugen bill is distinctly a farmer’s bill. It was con- 
ceived by the farm organizations of the country. It will be con- 
trolled by the farmers of the country, as it should be. The 


farmers of the country are asking for this legislation because it 
creates the machinery under which they may avail themselves 
of its provisions if they so desire. The growers of any of the 
basic commodities mentioned in the bill that do not care to 
avail themselves of its provisions are under no obligations to 
do so, And the growers of none of the basic commodities in the 
hill are obliged to avail themselves of its provisions unless a 
majority of the growers of that commodity so desire. It is well 
safeguarded in this respect. 

Certainly the growers of a commodity would not call into 


being an operating period for the product grown by them unless 
it was to their interest to have an operating period. It is 
purely iuntary on their part, and the mere passage of this 
bill, as argued by some, does not foree the provisions of the bill 


on the producers of any basic commodity unless such producers 
voluntarily desire it and take the necessary steps to call into 


effect 1 operating period. 

‘he bill has been assailed by some on the ground that it is a 
price-fixing measure. I deny that it is a price-fixing measure. 
If it is, so are the Crisp and the Aswell bills. The Haugen bill 
is designated to control the surplus above domestic require- 
ment that such surplus will not flood the markets and de- 
moralize murket prices. It is designed to promote orderly mar- 
keting, that the markets will not be flooded at times, thereby 


driving prices downward, and famished at other times, thereby 
driving prices skyward. Prices are bound to have a wide range 
of variation where there is no orderly flow of products to the 
market. The law of supply and demand will determine the 
market prices under this bill, relieved of the weighty exportable 
surplus. The board, if an operating period is ordered, deals 
only in the surplus above domestic requirements and leaves the 
law of supply and demand alone to operate as to domestic 
requirements, 

Fat not being able to carry their products along and 
feed them to the market in an orderly manner, the dumping 
proce the market at and near harvest time, and as a 
result the farmer gets the low level of prices and the speculator, 
who largely controls the commodity at other times, reaps the 
reward of high prices. This condition can, and I believe will, 
largely be obviated under the operations of the machinery set 
up in the Haugen bill. 


mers 


luis 


and the | 


They say it is practicable and work- | 











agricultural products at Government expense. Certainly none 
of these advocates can be sincere in such charges. It is true 
under the Haugen bill a fund of $250,000,000 is authorized to 
be provided by the Government under the operation of the bill, 
but under the bill that is merely a revolving fund to be replen- 
ished by the service charge made on the commodity on which 
an operating period has been ordered. Such replenishment then 
will come from the farmers themselves, the growers of the com- 
modity on which an operating period has been ordered at their 
own solicitation. 

The Crisp and Aswell bills are purely Government subsidies, 


| Each of those bills likewise provides an authorization of an 


appropriation of $250,000,000 for use in operation under the 
bill, but no provision is made for replenishing the fund. There- 
fore when the fund becomes «=xhuusted it will be necessary to 
come back to Congress and ask that other millions be appro- 
priated to carry on the operations under those bills. It seems 
to me that a subsidy of this kind, even in the interest of the 
farmers of the country, is unwarranted and unjustifiable in 
view of the fact that the farmers themselves are not asking a 
subsidy of the Government, but are willing to finance their 
own operations. At any rate, I am not willing to resort to the 
Treasury of the United States to carry on operations under 
either the Crisp or the Aswell bills until the farmers of the 
country, at their own request, are given an opportunity to 
finance their own operations. 

It has been argued with great vehemence in this debate that 
to enact into law the Haugen bill will have the effect of rais- 
ing the price of agricultural commodities at the farm, and that 
if the price of agricultural commodities at the farm are raised 


| it will be an injustice to the consuming public, and the cost 


of living will be greatly enhanced thereby. It may have a 
tendency to that end, but it would be practically insignificant, 
if any. The price of the flnished food product to the consumer 
is stabilized largely on the peak price of the raw commodity 
and not the price the farmer usually receives. 

I submit that those voices come largely from the great manu- 
facturing sections of New England and the big industrial cen- 


ters of the country. It seems to me that the argument is 
based solely on the ground of selfishness, and as it comes 


largely from the interests that have been made to thrive and 
prosper through the operations of existing tariff laws it shows 
a sordid selfishness that is wholly unjustifiable. It is rather 
hard for me to conceive the workings of a mind that denies 
to others the things they demand for themselves. They de- 
mand protection against world prices through tariff schedules 
which are largely responsible for the disparity in relations 
between agriculture and industry to-day. They ought to con- 
cede protection to the farming interests of America through 
legislation designed to have a like effect on agriculture and 
thus establish an equality between agriculture and industry. 

They also tell us that an increased price of the commodities 
at the farm will bring about an overproduction, and some go 
on the theory that overproduction is brought about solely by 
high prices. Those who argue from that standpoint are reck- 
oning from a false premise. 

Inflated prices might have that tendency, but largely the 
cause of our overproduction to-day is low prices at the farm 
strange as it may seem. The farmer has his obligations to meet, 
his taxes are certain, his interest is definite, he must feed and 
clothe his family. These are charges that are fixed obligations, 
regardless of whether he operates his farm at all or not. With 
these obligations staring him in the face and with low prices on 
his commodities, he must put forth a greater effort to increase 
his production and must put that increased production on the 
market in order to get enough money to meet his fixed expenses. 
He is pushed to the limit of his capacity to operate, and in- 
creased operation is followed by an increased production, which 
necessarily floods the market and adds to the complexity of 
an increased surplus. 

When a fair price prevails the farmer has it within his own 
power voluntarily to regulate production as far as production 


ean be regulated, taking into consideration the elements, crop 


pests, and various things beyond his control. When he gets 
a fair price he at least can control the acreage. With prevail- 
ing low prices he can not control the acreage, but is spurred on 
to the limit of his capacity to produce. The best way to 
enable the farmer to voluntarily control production through 
limitation of acreage is for him to receive a fair price for his 
commodities, in order that a less production will bring him the 
necessary returns to meet his obligations at the farm. Other- 
wise you are forcing him involuntarily to add to the surplus 


Some of the advocates of the Crisp and Aswell bills, as well | that is largely the cause of his plight. 


“us onents of all the bills under consideration, charge that 
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the bill is a subsidy bill and that it puts the Government of the ! as the greater the surplus to be controlled the more money 


The equalization fee will act as a deterrent to overproduction, 
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will be required for that purpose. It will, therefore, be to the 
interest of the farmers to limit production as far as they can 
to keep the equalization fee at a minimum. 

This Haugen bill simply aims to control the surplus, creating 
the machinery whereby the farmers through their own agency, 
not the 
domestic market of the surplus. 
the markets, competition in the open market will raise prices 
on the commodity at the farm. The surplus that is thus with- 
held from the market may then be carried along, not by the 
Government but by an agency of the farmers, and fed out to the 
domestic market or-disposed of abroad, in either event with due 
regard to orderly marketing. 

The price-stabilization feature of the Haugen bill, through 
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orderly marketing, is fully as effective as either the Crisp or | 


the Aswell bills. It seems to me that the Haugen bill has 


Government’s, may buy, store, or sell to relieve the | 
With the surplus removed from | 


| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 
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| 
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| 


all the good features and all the possibilities that are claimed | 
for either the Crisp bill or the Aswell bill, and this without | 


the semblance of a Government subsidy. 

As it is the bill the farmers want, as they are willing to 
carry their own burdens through their own agencies, if given 
the opportunity, I much prefer to heed their request and give 
them the opportunity by establishing the machinery that will 
enable them to earry on the business without Government 
subsidy if it is possible so to do. They should be given the 
opportunity to try it out. 

This is pioneer legislation it is true, and we should consider 
carefully and thoroughly each step that is proposed to be 
taken. In all legislation outside the beaten path we hear the 


sound, unworkable, and dangerous, and that if it meets all 
other tests, it is unconstitutional. 


constitutional test. Being pioneer legislation, it doubtless will 
need correction in the future; but there will be future Con- 
gresses to make the corrections and changes if necessary. Up 
to the present it is the result of the best thought and ex- 
perience in the American agricultural field for the relief of 
agriculture. We should pass it and give it a fair trial. Its 
success or failure will depend largely on the board selected. 
The board is clothed with vast and sweeping powers; but if 
wisely and judiciously administered, I think it can and will be 
of vast benefit to agriculture in America. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I am authorized by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burtness]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, I do not want to take up unduly the time of the House 
discussing the need for farm legislation. But there is one out- 
standing fact that looms up above all others and can not be 
overemphasized. 
the line representing the value of farm products in the terms of 
nonagricultural products does not converge toward the line rep- 
resenting the latter, but instead during the last year and some 
months the two lines have been spreading farther apart. 

You will recall many effective speeches a year ago from op 
ponents of the McNary-Haugen bill, including a speech delivered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MILxs], in which it was 
claimed that it was just a question of a few months before those 
lines would be brought together and before agriculture would 
be brought to a normal price parity with other forms of indus- 
try in this country. In my opinion that argument appealed to 
many and resulted in Members voting against the bill. But 


from North Dakota is 


to-day agriculture as a whole stands 20 per cent below normal, | : : 
| has been raised as to the power of the board to apply such a 


whereas it was 13 per cent a year ago. Proceeds of agriculture 
can buy only 80 per cent as much of other products as they 
could before the war. You can not take 13 per cent or 20 per 
cent or 10 per cent out of the gross returns of the farmer of 
this country at any time and make it possible for him to come 
out even. There is not that much profit in the business. 
Ktemember this relates to gross returns and not to net returns. 
Chere is no question about it whatsoever. Doctor JacosBsTEIN’s 
estimate of a $13,000,000,000 reduction in buying power over a 
live-year period has in an additional year been increased about 
+2,000,000,000 more. 

I want to use most of my time to-day in addressing myself 
particularly to the two charts which our genial friend from 
Kansas [Mr. Trncner] brought in the other day. You will 
recollect that several times during the course of the debate last 
year he told us he would show by a later chart that the enact- 
ment of this bill would mean absolute ruin for wheat farmers in 
North Dakota and the Northwest, for those raising high-quality 
milling wheat. He finally brought it in. I attacked the chart 
that very evening imm« diately following his remarks. He made 


a 





I have tried to weigh all | 
these matters fairly and impartially; I believe it will meet the | 


It is shown by this chart [indicating] that | 





| the world price indicated, $1, which cost $1 


: ‘ | tion. 
stock arguments that such legislation is impracticable, un- | a 
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no attempt to defend it further at that time. I was in hopes 
when he got the floor the other day and resurrected the chart 
that he would explain why he inserted 23 cents at this point 
{indicating]; that is, how he reached the conelusion that an 
equalization fee of 23 cents on wheat would be required. I 
dared him a year ago to show the computation by which that 
figure had been arrived at. He did not show it then, he did not 
show it the other day, and he will probably never show it to 
you. 

I want to make a few comments as to the assertions made 
on this chart to-day. I am willing to accept it as the basis for 


| my argument, accept the absolute truth of every figure that is 


on there and still show its erroneous conclusions. I think I 
can show you that the McNary-Haugen bill will of sub 
stantial benefit to the wheat raisers of the Northwest. Let us 
first take the assumption as a premise that the world price of 
wheat controls the price of wheat in the domestic market. 
There are exceptions to that; but upen that assumption, what 
is the situation? The world price in this hypothetical case 
[indicating] is $1. The Canadian cost of production is 90 cents. 
The domestic or American production cost is $1.32. Of course 
if the Canadian farmer sells his crop in the world’s market 
he has no mere 23 cents advantage [indicating] over the Amer- 
ican farmer, which the gentleman from Kansas complains of 
when he argues that the MeNary-Haugen bill would result in 
such disadvantage would be such a terrible thing; but he has a 
42 cents advantage over the American farmer. He has the 
advantage that comes from the difference in the cost of produc 
When the price is controlled by the same market such 
advantage can not be taken away from him. 

But what is the actual situation under the plan of this bill? 
The gentleman from Kansas bewails the fact that the American 
farmer will be at a disadvantage of 23 cents a bushel in com 
petition with the Canadian farmer, but that, at least, brings the 
American farmer’s net loss down considerably under what it is 
if he sells his grain in the world’s market. Selling wheat at 

»o2 to produce, 
means a loss of 32 cents per bushel, which in any event would 
be cut down from 32 cents to 13 cents a bushel. In other words, 
the figure he has here on the chart shows a saving of 19 cents 
a bushel, and 19 cents per bushel to a great many farmers would 
mean the difference between success and failure in his farming. 
It would mean a profit to the low-cost producer even if it would 
not cover average cost of production. 

What, however, is the objection to his figures as to the equali 
zation fee required? There is an error of at least 10 cents in 
them. I do not know how the error is made, for he does not 
show how he has arrived at his estimate. 

Here is my computation, which I contend is fair: The average 
crop over an 11-year period has been 831,000,000 bushels. Seed 
and feed used on farms amounts to about 120,000,000 bushels, 
leaving 711,000,000 bushels. Assume the maximum possible loss 
of 42 cents per bushel on the amount Mr. TiNcHER says must be 
taken off the domestic market, 200,000,000 bushels, and we have 
a loss of $84,000,000 to be provided by the equalization fee. 
Divide $84.000,000 by the wheat to which the fee would attach, 
711,000,000 bushels, and you get a fee of 11.8 cents per bushel. 
Let us be conservative and add 1.2 cents more for operating 
expenses and for additional leeway and you get a total maxi- 
mum equalization fee of 13 cents, or 10 cents less than as shown 
on the Tincher chart. His chart therefore creates an erroneous 
impression to that extent and should be corrected accordingly. 

What else is pertinent? The application of the equalization 
fee to the wheat imported, which is permitted if deemed ad- 
visable by the board, and which should be levied. Some doubt 


be 


fee to imports. There is no question about it. The constitu- 
tional question is simply whether we can do so in the regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce. If we can regulate it to 
the extent of applying the fee in interstate commerce, we can, 


| of course, do likewise with reference to any wheut that comes 


into our markets from abroad to be sold here. 

If you take the 10-cent error in the estimate of the equaliza 
tion fee and add to that the equalization fee that would be 
applied to the Canadian wheat, if it becomes necessary for the 
board to impose that equalization fee, you will wipe out all the 


advantage which Mr. TincuerR has suggested the Canadian 
farmer would have in our markets in a competitive way. 
When that advantage is wiped out, the American farmer is, 


of course, 42 cents better off in such competition than he is in 


many cases now where he must sell his wheat upon the world’s 
market. 

There is another thing the gentleman from Kansas forgot 
in preparing this chart, or that Mr. Anderson or the millers’ 
association, or whoever is responsible for it, forgot. That is 
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the very important fact, which must be known to them, that it 
is impossible to bring wheat down from Canada into the mar- 
kets in Minneapolis without at least paying something for so 
doing. I assume the gentleman from Kansas would be able to 
bring down a few bushels upon his stalwart back, bring those 
bushels all the way from Fort William and Port Arthur, around 
the head of Lake Superior, to Duluth, and then down to Min- 
neapolis, but after he had brought those few bushels down he 
would probably be puffing as badly as some of us do at times 
in the heat of debate, and he puffs about as much as any of us 
do. Seriously, however, it costs from 8 to 10 cents a bushel, 
at least, to have that wheat transported by water and by rail 
into our markets, a very important factor, entirely omitted 
on this chart. I do not know why in the world they omitted it. 

Then the next contention the gentleman from Kansas made 
the other day was this: He said Mr. Sidney Anderson, a former 
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valued Member of this House, has since last year investigated 
the question. submiited his figures, and he has proved the cor- 
rectness of this chart. He then pointed to this graph chart 


brought into the debate by the gentieman from Minnesota [Mr. 


Newron| The theory of the Anderson chart, offered here by 
Mr. Newvon, seems to be to try to show that the present duty 
of 42 cents per bushel is always reflected in the price of the 


northwestern spring wheat. He so attempts by these lines [in- 
dicating|, representing the price of No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat at Minneapolis aud No. Manitoba northern at Win- 
nipeg over a three-year period; but just get this point—I want 
to any reasonable mun the question first before I submit 
the figures showing in detail the erroneous conclusion reached, 
whetber aby reasonable man would believe the assertion that 
in September or October, 1925, according te this chart, wheat of 
claimed comparable quality was selling in Minneapolis for 50 


” 
ov 


ask 


cents more than it was in the Winnipeg market, meaning 
delivery at Port Arthur or Fort William—more than 50 
cents more? Oh, any attempt to make that sort of a claim 


reflects upen the intelligence of the membership of this House, 
because if that were the case we know that trainload after 
trainload would immediately come down from the Canadian 
Provinces to Duluth and Minneapolis, and ‘there can be no ques- 
tion about it. However, none came. But what is the joker on 
this chart, which tends to show a state of facts which could not 
possibly have existed? It is as plain as anything to anyone who 
knows anything about the selling of wheat. 

The joker is in this word “high.” It gives the weekly “ high ” 


price at Minneapolis for No. 1 dark northern spring wheat. I 
do not blame Mr. Newron for the fact that he did not emphasize 
the word “high” when this chart was brought in the other 


day and for taking the position he does. Not at all. But what 
are the facts? This chart depicts in the curve the highest price 
received for one single shipment of grain each day in the Min- 
neapolis grain trade and it does not represent the average sale 


price, weighted or otherwise, of No. 1 dark northern wheat at 
all. And Mr. Newron, of course, has never said it does repre- 
sent the latter, though many Members doubtless so inferred. 
But it is rather surprising to me that when these figures were 


taken from the records gotten out by the research department 
of Stanford University, that for the sake of fairness, at least, 
the grain trade or the Millers’ Association, represented so ably 
by Mr. Anderson, which prepared this chart, presumably did 
not give us the average price instead of the highest price for a 
single shipment of extra choice wheat. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I can not yield in the time TI have. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But I want to correct the gen- 
tleman’s misstatement. The Millers’ Association did not pre- 
pare that chart. I had it prepared under my direction, and the 
idea was mine. 

Mr. BURTNESS. All right; but the figures represented in 


this chart, found in the gentleman’s remarks, were referred to 
by Mr. Trxcuer as being furnished Members of Congress by 
Mr. Sidney Anderson. HWowever, I do not care who made the 
chart. I want to explain the differences which appear here 
between the Minneapolis and Winnipeg markets, and because of 
lack of time I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remurks by inserting tables showing what the average weighted 
prices were during this particular period at Minneapolis and 


Winnipeg of various types of grain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. The gentleman has that right of exten- 
sion under the order of the House. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As I understand, I have the right to ex- 


tend my own remarks, but these tables would not be my own 
remarks. They have been prepared upon information furnished 


by the Department of Agriculture and can not be disputed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will put all of the figures in the Recorp 
and just give my conclusions therefrom. From 1923 to 1924, when 
the 19283 crop was being marketed and when Canada had a 
wonderful crop and when in the spring-wheat country we had 
a poor crop the American farmer did get the benefit of 25 to 
380 cents per bushel from the tariff. The duty was then 30 
cents. That type of wheat was not on an: export basis. Our 
millers needed more of it than the American farmers could 
furnish. 

During the crop season of 1924, however, I mean the 
marketing season for that crop, I venture the assertion, and 
it will be established by the detailed facts, that not one single 
penny of the tariff was reflected in the price to the producer 
of northwestern wheat, but that, on the other hand, by and 
large, the amount received for wheat in the Canadian market 
was equal to or higher than that received in the American 
markets. Every well-informed farmer and business man in 
our country knows this to be the fact. As one growing wheat 
and watching the markets from year to year, I know whereot 
I speak. I live 90 miles from the Canadian border and many 
of my neighbors and constituents own land in Canada who 
tell me of their marketing experiences each year. 

Then when the 1925 crop was harvested the situation had 
changed somewhat, and that year, during the crop season, there 
was a very substantial benefit from the tariff, a benefit rang- 
ing from 20 cents to 35 cents and averaging possibly 25 to 30 
cents, a greater benefit than in the average year. There was 
a special reason also for this. Our total wheat erop in this 
country was Only 676,000,0000 bushels. The American millers 
needed our high-pretein wheat. We were fortunate that year 
in this respect. 

But when the 1926 crop came along we find a total produc- 
tion of 832,000,000 bushels, lots of protein in the Southwestern 
wheat as well as in the Northwestern, with the result that last 
fall when most of our farmers were marketing their grain 
the benefit from the tariff was very slight. Premiums paid for 
protein were low. If I say 12 cents a bushel, I am not far 
wrong. Naturally we would like the full benefit of 42 cents, 
the amount fairly representing the difference in the cost of 
producing wheat in the United States and Canada, From the 
detailed figures I will insert, you can draw your own con- 
clusions. 

The situation is simply this: The enactment of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill is intended to give us the full benefit of the tariff, 
whether 42 cents or some other figure per bushel, each and 
every year, instead of once in a while, less the equalization 
fee. When we have conditions such as we had in 1924 the fee 
would be about 12 cents per bushel when we are on an export 
basis, or a net gain of 30 cents per bushel. In other years the 
net gain would be less, of course, although in such years the 
equalization fee would be smaller. If the wheat of lower 
quality is raised in price, there is no doubt but that higher 
quality wheat will continue to demand a premium, limited, of 
course, at the maximum to the world price for such wheat 
plus the tariff duty and the cost of transportation from the 
foreign markets to ours, 

This bill can not do anything except to sell our surplus in an 
orderly way, thus stabilizing world markets, and then in the 
domestic markets operate behind the protection that is afforded 
by the tariff and the additional protection that is afforded by 
the cost of transportation, with a view of maintaining Ameri- 
ean prices for American products. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In submitting tables under leave to extend 
I desire to say I question the contention made by Mr, NewrToNn 
that Manitoba northern No. 3 is comparable to Minneapolis dark 
northern spring No. 1. This is a controversial question. Som 
claim No. 1 at both places are the nearest comparable. I will 
append tables giving prices of beth No. 1 and No. 3 in the Winni 
peg market. Experts in the Department of Agriculture have 
told me that No. 2 Manitoba seems to them to be nearest com 
parable to No. 1 dark northern spring as a milling wheat. In 
drawing my conclusions, hereinbefore given, I have given 
weight to that suggestion. 

Dark northern spring No. 1, while all a splendid wheat above 
certain requirements, differs greatly in value in certain years. 
Sometimes the spread is as high as 30 cents or more; hence 
the unfairness of the Newton chart. In the tables submitted 
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all sales of wheat of that high grade are considered and prop- 


erly averaged. 
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This is the system used by the Department of 


Agriculture in the Annual Yearbook. The tables are as follows, 
and should be compared with the tables at page 2999 of the 
Recorp, submitted by Mr. Newron: 
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a i date wis deena 163.7 153. 7 145. | 10 
June 5 te eae SP ee 163.4 151 141.9 12.4 
I dite 173. 8 154.7 145.7 19. 1 
June 19 ocraimbatile 171.5 14.8 145. 6 | 16.7 
(ees 162. 7 152.2 142.9 | 10.5 
cineca nate lf 15! 142. 2 9.2 
tc Didinatipeetdiatine 162 152 142 10 
WE Oo cicwoe . a ‘ 175 156 146 19 
ET Eiiiecttrmaaics aan 182 162 152 mn 
PO Wine bivadans ‘ } 183 161 it} 22 
lt OR rs kote <a ae 167 160 in | 3 
i Gia ntcibiintnilieataltiec thea dipnittitiiinn wapcibidias 167 155 14 2 
Aug. 13 if4 153 140 ] 
BUG, De taketnbabsand dbecinadelens 157 152 138 ) 
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wheat in Winnipey, July, 1923—June, 1926-——Continued 
Winnipeg | Differ- 
nlite __..| ence be- 
| | tween 
| | No.l 
dark 
! hern 
Minne- | nort Y 
Crop year on | Minne- 
apol i , 
ro To 3 apolis, 
| No.1 j No. 3 and No. | 
Manitoba 
j northern 
| ;} Winni- 
| | peg 
i ’ 
ee ——_—$ $$ __|--__ —_ | _ {——————_,- - 
‘ } | 
1926— Continued | | 
jc nts 7 Cents per | Cents per | Cents per 
Week « g bushel bushel bushel bushel 
Ay 156 150 | 136 6 
eee a } 148 145 | 132 | 3 

sept. 1 . punneébanneacetetions 14. | 145 | 129 0 

Sept. 17 ehiieunsinataee 150 | 145 | 134 | 5 

Sent. 24 151 143 134 | 8 

0 152 142 136 1¢ 

Oct. 8 . inion 153 140 133 13 

a 153 139 132 14 

OC. 22... ccwcncccencccsccscccncceeces 153 147 142 6 

O c 153 147 39 6 

‘ i 149 145 135 4 

j 10 145 136 5 

) 145 140 130 Q 
f 144 139 129 5 

D 146 135 124 | il 

D 149 134 123 15 

i) ‘ie | 146 131 121 15 

| -| 149 ] 124 14 

D 147 134 123 13 

4 3 21 13 

bt 134 121 13 

{ 147 13 123 12 

J 17 139 12 8 

t =. h i4U 2, 6 
! 

y ithority quoted by the opponents of the bill, the food 
research institute of Stanford University, at page 30 of volume 
3, No. 1, November, 1926, finds that over the three-year period 
mnde eviev 1923-1926—" No. 3 Manitoba northern stood at 
im ice parity at Minneapolis with No. 1 dark northern in 
‘ 17 weeks, but in 54 weeks at Buffalo. Nearly all of these 
wer occurred during the year 1923-2 

If Canadian wheat could find a market here at the world 
pric plus the tariff, it would be imported in large quantities. 
his has not taken place since the passage of the emergency 
tarif ct 1921. The largest importations were in the year 
ve 4 when the 350-cent duty was largely reflected in the 
price Since then the importations have been only nominal. 
| uve been as follows: 

Bushels 
1% { a eipncenienin ines ente neal poapenma Bay eee 
1 {2 saeeh pineal eecnmeeons . ‘ — 270, 452 
1925-26 ; . Jie Sie 1, 664, 858 
July 1, 1926, to Feb. 5, 1927~-~ ninety nodhtidian edi 4.000 

So many erroneous impressions are abroad as to the effect 
of increased acreages on production, present large production, 


and so forth, that I deem it advisable to append a short table 
giving acreage, yield, production, and average farm price on 
December 1 of each year pre-war times. It is to be 
hat both average acreage and production have been less 


since 
noted 
for the 
1920, inclusive, in spite of normal growth of population. Con- 
trary to the belief of some there is no overproduction as com- 





pared with the normal: 
Table ing acreage, yield, production, and average farm price on 
Decembt i since 190U9 
| i 
| Average 
| creavea Average farm price 
Year rage | —- va : vield Production per 
ar * | per acre bushel 
| Dec. | 
“ | J 
a a Psi te 
} Cenis 
1909 PIIOA, cicsiccditteeeccis -| 47,097, 000 | 14.7 | 690, 108, 000 | 85. 7 
1914 a 7 ae 53, 541, 000 16.6 | 891,017,000 | 08. 6 
1915_. ; «---n--------| 60, 469, 000 17.0 |1, 025, 801, 000 | 01.9 
1916___. e ‘ SE ar 52, 316, 000 | 12.2 | 636,318, 000 160. 3 
1917 patel ae FULD 14.1 636, 000 200. 8 
1918 .| 59, 181, 000 14.6} 921, . 000 204. 2 
1919 ------| 79, 694, 600 12.8 | 967, 979, 000 | 214. 9 
192 --.---.| 61, 143, 000 13.6 | 833,027,000 | 143. 7 
1914-1920, average.............- 58, 205, OOF 14,5 844, 605, 000 | 156. 9 
1921 .. — cesoonnipeowsaneseee -| 63, 62 000 | 12.8 | 814, 905, 000 | 02. 6 
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Table giving acreage, yicld, production, and average farm price on 
December 1 since 1999-—Continued 








aadihiel | Average 
| ‘ | J ¢ arm price 
Year average ee, | yield | Production | ts 

| Vinge a | Per acre | bushel 

| Dee. 1 

' 
gene i anentslnnnoosistifhiatianed Silla 

} | Cents 
cicadas tani acacia tie 62, 317, 000 13.9 867, 598, 000 100, 7 
esha atelier iin pita il ...-| 59, 659, 000 13.4 797, 381, 000 92.3 
oO RR SE i: a i 52, 535, 000 16.5 | 844, 428, 000 | 129. 9 
I cM di each te len ee .| 52, 255, 000 12.9 | 676, 429,000 141.6 
ta eee | 56, 526, 000 | 14.7 | 832, 305,000 119.9 
1921-1926, @verage..................- 57, 8832, 000 14.0 | 808, 841, 000 112.8 

' 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I simply yield myself one 
minute for the purpose of stating I have more pride now in 
the old map than I ever had, and I want to extend my remarks 
by inserting it here following the speech of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burrness] for the purpose of showing by 
the map that the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burrness| 
did not contradict it, and that his verbal explanation simply 


emphasizes it; and that the figures shown on the map headed rk. 
“World Crop Normal,” discloses the fact that this bill would i" 
destroy those of us who are producing hard wheat for milling / 


purposes. 

May I have unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend thi 
chart in the Recorp at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


WORLD CROP NORMAL 


Per bushel 
| Canadian farmer, cost of production — ne meringue $0, 90 
American farmer, cost of production... ne cence 1. 32 
World price ao , - tntleninatdpatiniiima 1.0 
American domestic price (world price + tariff)... --_-__-_ 1. 42 
Sale of wheat to American mills_.._- ae hnwmnoeseneute 1 42 
Canadian farmer profit (after tariff paid) net-...__--.__-__ 0 
American farmer profit (less equalization fee)... 10 
Equalization fee necessary to take 200,000,000 bushels off market 
at world price i ices Ss “ - 
American farmer's net loss (each bushel produced)... LS 
Canadian farmer's profit 2 - aa ieee itaasediie 10 
Canadian farmer’s advantage over American farmer.__.._-~~- 23 
At any rate, whatever equalization fee is, the forelgn wheat pro 
ducer will have just that advantage over American produce Same 
proposition will apply to cattle, corn, hogs, and butter. 
Canada claims to still have enough virgin svil to raise sufficient 
wheat for North America. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


years 1921 to 1926, inclusive, than for the years 1914 to | 


| 
| 


|. 


gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr,. Pravey.] 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I want to ask permission at this time to insert in my re 
marks a table taken from the Agricultural Yearbook for 1925, 
showing among other things the acreage planted in corn and 
in wheat; the December price of the product; the total pro 
duction and the amount exported from 1909 up to and including 
the year 1926. 

The table referred to follows: 

Corn and wheat acreage and production 


{In thousands] 








| Corn Wheat 
Yer | lua: Btieeel, tied POLS A 
= Toduc- UxX- | aa tea | ‘roduc | 
Price | ‘pe | ports |4°reae| Price | tion | ne 
| } Hal ~ | 
—— epee i 
1909 48.6 | 2,572,336 |—1.5 | 44, 263 98.4 700,434 |—12 
1910 48.0 2, 886, 260 |—2.3 | 45, 681 88.3 635, 121 |—10. 9 
1911 61.8 2, 531,488 |--1.7 | 49,543 | 87.4 621, 338 |—12.8 
1912 48.7 | 3,124,746 |\—1.6 | 45,814 76 730, 267 |\—19. ¢ 
1913 69.1 | 2,446,988 j—. 50, 184 | 79.9 | 763,380 |—19. 1 
191 64.4 | 2,672,804 |—1.3 | 53,541 | 98.6 | 891,017 |—37.3 
1915 { 67.5 | 2,904, 793 |—2.6 | 60,461 | 91.9 |1, 025, 801 | 
1916 296 88.9 | 2,566,927 |—1.6 | 52,316 | 160.3 | 636,318 0 
1917 » 7 127.9 | 34,065,233 |— .9 | 45,089 | 200.8 | 636,655 |—20.5 
1918.........| 104, 467 136.5 | 2, 502, 665 i 6 | 50,181 | 204.2 921, 438 |—31.2 
aes | 97, 170 134.5 | 2,811,302 |\—2.2 | 75, 694 214.9 | 967,979 |—22.7 
— 101,699 | 67.0! 8,208, 584 |—5.9 | 61, 143 143.7 | 883,027 |-43.9 
i cacwaedes | 103,740 | 42.3} 3,068, 569 |—5.8 | 63, 696 |} 92.6) 814,905 |—34 
a anc cael | 102, 846 65.8 | 2,906,020 |—3.3 |} 100.7 867, 598 |—25. 6 
ee 104,324 | 72.6) 3,053,557 |— .8 | 92.31 707,304 |—19.¢ 
ees dada 100, 863 98.2) 2 309, 414 putea 129.9 | 864,428 | 
ee 101, 359 67.4 | 2,916, 961 |..... 141.6 676, 429 bid 
See 99,492 | 64.4 2, 645, 031 |... 119.9. | 832, 305 
j | i i 


Mr. PEAVEY. I do this for the purpose of giving Members, 
I believe, some valuable information from this standpoint. It 
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is my understanding that the principal arguments against this 


hill from the opposition have been based upon two particular 
grounds. 

a rhe first one is that the American farmer is unable to control 
his production and produces a surplus crop of corn and wheat. | 
The second follows in the regular order and is to the effect that 
if the McNary-Haugen bill were to be enacted into law it would 
not give the American farmer relief, because if the bill were to 
operate so as to raise the price of grain it would automatically 


increase the planting of corn and wheat and thereby increase } 


production and in this way increase the farmers’ problems. 

My friends, I think if you will consult this table to-morrow 
in the Recorp you will see that the Department of Agriculture 
has compiled some figures that will show that this reasoning is 
wholly fallacious. 

In the short time allotted to me let me bring to your atten- 
tion just two or three outstanding deductions to be taken from 
these figures. I have no doubt this will be as startling to you 
as it was to me when I say to you that, referring to the corn 
farmers of America, in the eight years following the war we 
have planted less corn and produced less corn in the United 
States than we did in the eight years prior to the war; and 
on this point let me call your attention to the argument | 
vgainst the MeNary-Haugen bill to the effect that if the bill 
stimulates prices it is thereby going to increase production. 

Let me call your attention to the positive record as shown by 
the Agricultural Yearbook, the figures for the two years of 
1919 and 1920, with respect to the raising of wheat. 

In the year 1919 the farmers planted 75,000,000 acres of 
wheat, in round numbers, and they produced 967,000,000 bushels | 
of wheat, the second largest crop in the history of the country. 
They received a December price of $2.149 cents, and upon that 
showing, in the following year, 1920, instead of increasing their 
planted acreage, they reduced the planted acreage by 14,000,000 
to 61,143,000 acres and had a crop production of 833,000,000 
bushels, and received $1.48 a bushel for their crop, or a reduc- | 
I 
! 


ion of 71 cents in comparison with the year previous, with a | 
1igh planting and a big crop. 
I want to call your attention to the same things that have 
trunspired with respect to corn and wheat, bringing it up to | 
the present time. | 
I have often heard it stated on this floor in the course of the | 
debate—and I was under the same impression until I received | 
these figures—that we were producing both in corn and wheat 
a larger crop than ever in the history of the country. I want | 
to call your attention to the fact that in the years of 1922, 1923, | 
and 1924, in the production of corn in the United States, we | 
planted less corn and produced less corn than we did in the | 
vears of 1910, 1911, and 1912. | 
The same thing is true as to wheat, because in the years of 
1924, 1925, and 1926 we planted less wheat and produced less 
wheat than we did in the years of 1914, 1915, and 1916. | 
{Applause. ] 
We find the wheat farmers of America planted 166,318,000 
acres of wheat in the three pre-war years and produced 2,533,- 
136,000 bushels, as against an acreage of 161,316,000 in 1924, 
1925, and 1926, with a crop produced of 2,373,162,000 bushels, 
or, to make the deduction complete, the farmers of this country 
planted 5,002,000 more acres of wheat for the three-year period 


i914, 1915, 1916 than they planted in 1924, 1925, 1926, and 
produced 176,974,000 less bushels of wheat than in the three 
pre-war years. A quite conclusive proof that the farmers’ | 


roubles to-day are not due to overplanting or overproduction. 

Again let me cite the record for 1916 to prove the fallacy of 

siving the farmer relief by controlling production. In 1916, 
With an acreage of only 60,461,000, the farmers produced the 
createst crop of wheat ever raised in America, or 1,025,801,000 
ushels, and sold it at a price above the average price of the 
five preceding years, and what happened? They cut down their 
acreage the next year to 52,316,000, a drop of 8,145,000 acres. 
A comparison of the years 1917 and 1918 shows the reverse— 
a trend from wheat to corn—and again the facts show the 
price had little or nothing to do with the acreage of either | 
corn or wheat, to wit: In 1916 the farmers planted 52,316,000 
acres of wheat, produced 636,318,000 bushels, and sold it in 
December at $1.60 a bushel, which was 69 cents per bushel 
over the price received for the 1915 crop, and in the face of 
this almost double rise in the price of wheat the American 
farmers voluntarily cut down their wheat acreage in 1917 by 
‘,227,000 acres, 

Again, take corn. In 1917 farmers planted the highest corn | 
acreage in the history of this country—116,730,000 acres. They | 
Produced that year the second largest crop, or 3,065,233,000 | 
bushels, and received the extremely high price of $1.27 per | 
bushel, and the very next year, 1918, they voluntarily cut down | 


om op 
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their corn acreage 12,273,000 acres. The acreage of corn in 
America in 1926 was a trifle over 1 per cent more than that of 
1909 and the total production less than a half of 1 per cent 
more than 1909, and yet there are those who insist on telling us 
that the corn farmers are suffering from overproduction. 

An outstanding conclusion to be reached from this historical 
record of American wheat and corn farming is this: There is 
ho overproduction of wheat and corn in America to-day. The 
American farmer is not suffering because of his failure to con- 
trol production ; that, taking increased population into account, 
we are both planting and producing less corn and less wheat 
in 1926 than was planted and produced in 1909, the first year 
shown in the tabulation above. 

God Almighty alone controls the production of wheat and 
corn in America. From all the information obtainable I am 
unable to discern that those opposing this legislation have, or 
claim to have, any special claim upon the Lord’s favor. It 
remarkable how many business houses, their lawyers, and lobby- 
ist representatives, have suddenly been galvanized into action 
with the impending passage of this bill. 

Outstanding among these recent farm converts is that great 
industrial genius who manufactures tin lizzies for the farmers. 
Mr. Ford is quoted recently as saying that he could revolution- 
ize agriculture to an extent where the work would require but 
a single month out of every 12. But actual experience has 
shown that every business expert like Ford who has attempted 
to commercialize farming by the use of steam, gasoline, and 
other modern machinery and methods on a large scale has 
proven a failure. Witness the Gilfillan farm in Redwood 
County, Minn., in Congressman CLAGueE's district. Witness the 
nationally known Dahlirymple farm of North Dakota and doz- 
ens of similar attempts. Why did they fail? And why will 
they always fail? Because every farm in America is a home 
where loyal sons and daughters work for father and mother, 
God and country without pay. No commercialized farmer can 
compete with those whose principal labor cost is that of raising 
a family of children. 

Gentlemen, you can control the output and regulate both the 
price and production of pig iron and steel castings and shoes, 
for man controls these enterprises, but the American farm is 
still, thank God, in the hands of and under the control of indi 
vidual Americans who acknowledge their sole allegiance to God 
and country. 

Daniel Boone did not invade the wilds of Ohio to establish 
sawnills or to find oil. Frémont and his followers did not set- 
tle the prairie lands west of the Mississippi that he might 
build tanneries or flour mills. I would call your attention to 
the fact that of those who invaded the Pacific coast in the gold 
rush of 1849, nearly half left the trail when over the mountains 
and trekked their way on to Oregon in search of plow land 
instead of gold. They sought not wealth but homes, not riches 
but peace and security where they might raise their children 
in freedom. They hated tyranny and oppression, whether levied 
by autocratic decree of some emperor or king or under the 
soulless exactions of economic law. 

Gentlemen, those pioneer farmers of days gone by made this 
country. They conquered the savages, they explored, pio- 
neered, and endured every known hardship that they might enjoy 
for themselves and their posterity the fruits of their sacrifices 
The monopolistic exactions of industry, the close combinations 
of manufacture and trade are to-day doing by economic force 
that which no enemy has ever been able to accomplish. 

Every farm organization in the United States has come before 
the Committee on Agriculture in support of this bill or has 
given it their indorsement. The American Federation of Labor, 
consisting of over 4,000,000 union laboring men, has appeared in 
favor of the bill. I am therefore going to vote for it, because it 
is the only measure for farm relief that has a chance of passing 
Congress at this session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 
consin has expired. 


is 


of the gentleman from Wis- 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 
Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of wis 


dom in the sayings of Will Rogers, America’s greatest humorist. 
In my little sermon to-day on farm relief I want to take for my 
text one of the witty sayings of Rogers in the Associated Press 
this morning, as follows: 

Avausta, GA., 13 Here is my farm relief bill. 

Every time a southerner plants nothing on his farm but cotton, year 
after year, and the northerner nothing but wheat or corn, why, take a 
hammer and hit him twice right between the eyes. 

You may dent your hammer, but it will do more real good than 
the McNary-Haugen bills you can pass in a year. 


February 


all 


OLtp Doc RoGers. 
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During the late world-wide war the United States fed our- | 


selves and our allies overseas from the American farms. Agri- 
culture was then in a prosperous condition, prices were good, 
and our Government everywhere called upon the farmers to 
“ produce, produce, more and more.” Congress went so far as 
to price fix those farm products that could be used as food for | 
the soldiers overseas, 

When we entered the war this cry became more strenuous, 
“ Produce, produce.” Wheat was fixed at $2.20 per bushel The 
potato farmer received as high as $11 per barrel for his potatoes 
at the close of the war. 

After the war was over and this country returned to normal 
conditions, the farmers still continued to produce more and 
more long after the price fixing laws had been repealed. The 
result of all this was a large overproduction of farm products | 
in this country, more than the home market could consume, | 
and there was no “world market” so called. Price fixing dur- | 
ing the war had raised farm values everywhere, and the farmer 
expecting that these prices would continue kept on making a | 
larger and a larger surplus, which could find no market. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in speaking of those days said: 

he overproduction which brought about the collapse in farm prices 
resulted largely from the stimulus of advancing prices and from the 


ré ponse 
respon 


made by the farmer to patriotic appeals for increased pro- 
duction during the war. 
the signed. Some Government officials, 
economists, and commercial papers taught the doctrine of permanently 
high prices. Farmers were given every encouragement to maintain pro- | 
duction at a high level. They were assured that a starving world over- 
seas would take all they could produce at profitable prices. When this 
stimulus to production had resulted in a large accumulation of food- 
| 
! 
| 


The stimulus to increase production did not 


cease when armistice was 


stuffs, the overbalanced supply position, aided by a campaign of price 
deflation, brought on a collapse of values. 


When President Coolidge took up the reins of government 
luid down by the late President Harding he found himself face 
to face with the problem of farm relief, due to overproduction 
of farm products. In his first message to Congress he reviewed 
the agricultural situation and called upon the farmers to coop- 
erate to keep down production, to inaugurate a system of diver- 
sified farming, to study everywhere the farm problems, and to 
conduct the business of farming in a businesslike manner. 

Among other things in that message he said: 

No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for Government fixing of 
no resort to the Public Treasury will be of any permanent value 
in establishing agriculture, Simple and direct methods put into opera- | 


prices, 
| 
tion by the farmer himself are the only real sources for restoration, 
{ 
| 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavegEn], the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House, then introduced a | 
bill, alleged to be for farm relief, which has since been known 
the Haugen bill, which attempted by abnormal and arti- | 
ficial means and methods to raise and maintain the price of | 
farm products, without regard to the law of supply and demand. | 

| 


as 


It organized a Government corporation, with a multitude of 
ugents and employees, to buy up the surplus of farm products 
and to sell them in the foreign markets at the best price they 
could get, admittedly at a great loss from the purchase price, 
or to dump them abroad ai the expense of the Nation. It 
started with an appropriation of $200,000,000 from the Treasury 
borrowing authority for $1,000,000,000 more. It fixed | 
the price of this surplus according to a ratio taken from the | 


and 


four years of prices prior to the World War, which would make 

the price of wheat at that time $1.50, wheat then selling at $1 

per bushel. Afier long discussion this bill was defeated. 
At the last session of Congress a similar bill was intro- | 


duced by Mr. HauGen, and this, too, ran the gantlet of a long 


discussion and was likewise defeated. At the present session 
of Congress comes the same old bill with a few slight changes | 
for the worse. It still retains all its price-fixing features, its | 
Government subsidies, its unconstitutional equalization 


fees, 
leaving out everything but cotton, wheat, and corn. 

This bill was reported from the Agricultural Committee by 
ai majority of 1 vote. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavucEn] 
thereupon obtained from the Rules Committee a rule making 


his bill in order, fixing 12 hours’ debate to be divided equally 
between those for and those against the bill and shutting off 
all amendments 

At the same time a like bill had been introduced in the 


Senate by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and reported 


favorably to the Senate. The Senate after some debate passed 
the bill with amendments, which include tobacco, cotton, rice, | 
and 


tions ft] 


swine, for the purpose of obtaining votes from those sec- 


iat produced wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, and 


swine. 
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This not being of sufficient inducement to pass the bill there 
was a “deal” made in the Senate between the proponents of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill and the McFadden banking bill to 
support the Haugen measure if the McNary-Haugen friends 
This 
very questionable alliance was proven by the speech of Senator 


| WHEELER, of Montana, found on page 3345 of the Recorp of 


last Wednesday, where he said: 


I, for one, intend to oppose and to hold up the consideration of the 
banking relief bill if it is possible to do so until the farm relief bill 
is passed by both Houses of Congress and signed by the President. 


This McNary-Haugen bill, after these amendments and this 
holding up received a majority of 8 votes in the Senate and 
comes to the House where I understand Mr. HAvaeen, the 


| father of the bill in the House, will at the proper time move to 
| substitute the Senate bill for his bill, which will put up to the 


House the passage of the Senate bill with all these obnoxious 
amendments, put in to get votes, as a proposition to take this 
or nothing and to obtain votes in the House by the same 
methods used in the Senate, and upon this amendment for sub- 
stitution of bills there can be no debate, thus obviating the 
necessity of a conference with the Senate and possible {ili- 
buster in that body. The moment the Senate bill is substi- 
tuted and passed the measure goes to the President. 

Up to two years ago the potato farmers, due to overproduc- 
tion, shared with the wheat and corn farmers in low prices 
and disastrous losses in the production of these crops. In 
1926, due to a shortage of potatoes in the country and no sur- 
plus of that crop, potatoes sold for an average price of about 
$7 per barrel, which gave the farmer about $5 profit per bar- 
rel, which took him out of his financial troubles, paid his 
mortgages and debts, and gave him a little bank account 
besides. 

In the present year there has also been no surplus of potatoes 
and prices have been kept up thereby so as to give the potato 
farmer a profit of $3 to $4 per barrel, and he is not here asking 
for the passage of this Haugen bill, because it can do him no 
good and might do him a great deal of harm. He has settled 
the question of what to do with the surplus, and that is not to 
have one. The potato farmer has gone about the matter in a 
businesslike way, lessening the amount of his acreage every 
year, watching closely the crop so that he might have no surplus. 

The Department of Agriculture said a short time ago about 
the potato crop and a surplus as follows: 


It is commonly believed that a small crop of potatoes is usually 
worth more to United States producers than a large crop. [If tle large 
bushels harvested in 1924 were valued at ‘th 
reported average farny price for the season ($0.765) it would be worth 
$325,000,000 ; whereas the small crop of 223,000,000 bushels harvested 
in 1925, if valued at that season’s average price ($1.835), would 
be worth $593,000,000. Thus 100,000,000 bushels less in 1925 than in 
1924 made the crop worth $270,000,000 more. 


The potato farmer has learned that the surplus fixes the price 
and that if he attempts to make a surplus he will thereby make 


a condition of low prices and discontent and suffering among 


the potato farmers. The grower of wheat and of corn, caitle 
hogs, rice, tobacco, and cotton has yet to learn this lesson. 


| The only relief that can come to the farmer when he is sulfer- 
| ing from overproduction is to lessen his acreage, diversify his 


crops, and produce only enough for the home market, and be 
thereby independent. Price fixing, under the guise of Govern- 
ment subsidies and the enactment of the Haugen bill, can only 
result in larger production, for if the farmer can obtain through 
Government subsidies and guarantees a fixed price for his prod 
ucts and a profit, every farmer will engage in the business ot 
producing more and more, for the more he produces the mor 
will be his profits. 

If the Government enters upon this revolutionary and social- 


| istic policy in time of peace of buying and marketing farm 


products at a loss, it must extend this policy to everything else 
manufactured and produced in the United States. 

Last year in my State a large cotton mill shut down for three 
months to have an opportunity of working off the surplus. If 
the farmer is entitled to have his surplus bought by the Govern- 
ment and dumped in Europe at a loss to the Government, then 
every other business and manufacturer is entitled to the same 


| privilege. 


Hon. Martin Dies, of Texas, a few years ago in this House 
made a very interesting farewell speech when he retired, and 
among other things he said: 

I wish the farmers of this country and the taxpayers of our land 
might have a return of the old Democratic and Republican theory that 
government is not created to support the people but that it is a creature 
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to be supported by the people. 
now, my friends, is that we are practicing hypocrisy upon the people. 
We are leading them to believe that the Government can support them 
and lift them by their boot straps out of their financial difficulties, 
when as honest men we should say to thenr that all that the Govern- 
ment can do is to protect their life and their liberty and tax them to 
support the Government. You have taken the fairest and best Govern- 
ment ever known among men and you are making it into the most 
despicable socialism. You will not help the people unless you tell them 
that the Government has but one duty to the citizen, and that is to 
protect his life and property and give him an equal and fair race in 
this world. 


[ Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Menexs]. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I know of no industry that 
can or has at any time been able to thrive and be prosperous 
when the prices of the materials that go into the products of 
the industry are made by outside parties who are interested 
only in getting out of that industry all that the trattic will bear 
and when the prices of the products of that industry are made 
by a combination with a similar purpose. This is exactly the 
condition of the farmer, with all of which I am thoroughly im- 
pressed by practical experience. Those who are traflicing in 
this way on the vitals of the farmer cry overproduction and 
call inte requisition the so-called immutable law of supply and 
demand. This is a sensitive law and easily influenced by those 
who regulate it. A hailstorm in Argentina—where I have been 
told they never have hailstorms—sends the price of wheat up 
while a report of fine harvesting weather in the same country 
several days later sends the price down on the exchanges, A 
report of an infection of black rust in the Northwest sends the 
price of wheat soaring, while a report several days later that 
rust has yielded to favorable weather conditions—when there 
was not a change in the weather for weeks—-sends the price 
down. An invasion of chinch bugs in Kansas has the same 
effect in raising prices, and when the bug changes its mind and 
decides not to invade the wheat fields the fall of price begins. 

The law of supply and demand is not discriminating. The 
price of the inferior article sets the price of the superior article. 
In the September issue of the Country Gentleman of 1926 a 
writer by the name of Malcolm C, Cutting publishes an article 
on the subject, “‘ Where surplus wheat is grown.” On page 150 
of that journal this writer asserts— 


to the 


there never is a surplus of desirable wheats, but usually an underpro- 


duction, 

On page 21 of that jounal the same writer says: 
The millers want the strictly hard types that test high in protein. 
They buy all of them and usually will pay a premium, ranging high or 


low, according to the quality and the supply. * * * The least 
desirable of the semihard types and damaged wheat that otherwise 


might be desirable must go to the exporter and take their chances on 
the world market. 


On page 150 he says: 


The wheat grown south of the Mason and Dixon line and wheat 
taminated with garlic loses grade. These are export wheats, 


con- 


On page 152 he says: 


Our export surplus is not representative of the average quality of our 
rop, and the price paid for it not representative of the average 
value. That circumstance tends to lower the level of the price paid for 
bushel we grow. 


is 
every 


Why does protein make wheats valuable? Because it contains 
the glutinous part of the flour and about all of the nitrogen of 
the wheat. Because this glutinous mass holds two or three 
times its own weight of water. It keeps bread soft, moist, and 
palatable—the most predominate of the proteins are gliodin and 
glutenin, 

I believe in the law of supply and demand, but in my experi- 
ence it only works as long as the overproduced supply remains 
in my hands. When there is an overproduction of wheat there 
certainly should be an oversupply of flour, and when there is an 
oversupply of flour there should be an overproduction of bread, 
and if the immutable law works all along the line, flour, bread, 
ind the by-products of wheat should be forced down in harmony 
with the wheat from which they are derived. This immutable 
law is made the benign protection agency of the consuming 
public against the rapacity of the farmer by the very organiza- 
“ions who sell many times more wheat than is produced in the 
peculative markets of the exchanges for the benefit of the 


farme¢ r and who bull and bear the markets, all for the benefit 
of the consumer. 





The great mistake we are making here 


| 
| 
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But what are the facts about this law of supply and demand? 
Bread from dollar wheat is sold at the same price as bread 
made from $1.50. For the by-products, bran and middling, of 
dollar wheat I pay the same price as for bran and middling 
derived from $1.50 wheat. Some years ago there was an over- 
supply of hogs. I had about 80 of them. I sold them at the 
price these benignant fellows who are such strong supporters of 
the immutable law of supply and demand were willing to pay 
me, but that benignancy failed to communicate itself to the pork 
that was derived from those hogs. My experience teaches me 
that the immutable law does not work in every circumstance. 
I have remonstrated with hese fellows for interfering with the 
law of supply and demand, but they tell me they are not in the 
charity business. With these conditions everlastingly in opera- 
tion are we not driven in self-defense, the first law of humanity, 
which I think is constitutional, to establish an agency such as 
price stabilization, that we may get away from the hailstorms 
in Argentina or the discretion of the black rust when it descends 
or refuses to descend on the wheat fields of the Northwest, or 
the pleasure of the chinch bug when it invades or pleases net to 
invade the wheat fields of Kansas, or the selling of many times 
more wheat on the markets than is produced? We pay for the 
disposal of the surplus through the present agencies, and we 
have not one particle of control over them and nothing to say 
as to how they shall dispose of our surplus. Why should it be 
unconstitutional to allow us to set up an agency, such as the 
equalization fee, over which we have control and pay for the 
disposal of the surplus ourselves? Is it constitutional when an- 
other party compels me to pay for an action which he may or 
may not perform, and does it become a tax and unconstitutional 
when I pay for it myself and see that it is done? It seems to 
me that when we produce a superior quality of wheat contain- 
ing high percentages of protein, the blood, muscle, and brawn 
making substances of the flour, that the price of that wheat 
should not be made by the inferior grades shipped to the Liver- 
pool market. Certainly I am not a lawyer, and not a constitu- 
tional lawyer at any rate, but this is the way these matters 
appeal to a farmer. But I have been in the charity business so 
long that these gentlemen propose to keep me in it and sell my 
products for less than it costs to produce them. 

Let us look at this charity business and see what I do to 
produce wheat in order that I may sell it for less than it costs 
me. I own the soil, the agency which produces it. I pay in- 
terest and taxes on the investment in that soil. I plow the 
land; I prepare it by thorough cultivation before sowing the 
wheat; I fertilize either with commercial fertilizers or with 
the farm manures or with both; I sow the wheat. I then wait 
a year until the harvest. I harvest the wheat, and when it is 
dry I thresh it. I may store it in my own bins or I may sell it 
or store it in a public or private elevator and I pay for the 


storing. I pay for getting it to the elevator. It is cleaned 
and ready to mill. Suppose I sell that wheat for $1.50 a 
bushel. How much do I get for the wheat that goes into a 


pound loaf of bread? Approximately 2 cents; and the fellows who 
are so much interested in the ultimate consumer and who by 
some legerdemain frustrate the law of supply and demand get 
10 cents for that same loaf of bread, or about 400 per cent for 
a several days’ job. It seems to me that about 300 per cent 
should be satisfactory to the most finicky about percentages 
{laughter} and instead of charging 10 cents for a pound loaf of 
bread they could charge 6 cents and the ultimate consumer 
could buy five 1-pound loaves of bread for the same price he 
now pays for three. He and his family could likely consume 
that much, and this matter of overproduction and this immu- 
table law of suply and demand instead of being a curse to the 
farmer and a deprivation to the ultimate consumer could be 
converted into a blessing to both. I come from a generation of 
farmers and I have been raised to regard large crops as a 
blessing of the Lord instead of a curse which the protégés of 
the immutable law of supply and demand would have us believe 
it to be. I believe by such blessings the Lord means to demon 
strate His desire that all His people should be well clothed and 
fed and protected, which is not the case at the present time 
with the so-called overproduction of the necessities of life. 

I am a protectionist. Why am I a protectionist? Because 
I believe in and am an advocate of the American standard of 
living. I believe that the protective system has been one of 
the most potent agencies that we have ever had of establishing 
and maintaining an American standard of living. To maintain 
an American standard of living we must maintain an American 
standard of wages and prices. The protective system can be 
so adjusted that the family of the laborer, the artisan, the com- 
mercial man, and the professional man—all who earn a living 
manual or mental exertion—can be provided with 
clothing, and shelter, and that the home environment mity 


by food, 


be 
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such that the children may develop strong, vigorous, disease- 


resisting bodies, a moral character with decided convictions, 
and an intellectual capacity into whose care the safety of the 
Republic can safely be intrusted. 

Shall we here and now inaugurate legislation which will 
make it possible for the American farmer to realize the cost of 
production with sufficient profit on the various crops he pro- 
duces to enable him to consume the products of the wool, cotton, 
and silk mills, the furniture and farm-implement manufac- 
turer, and thus keep labor permanently employed and enable 
that labor to consume the surplus products of the farm and 
attain to and maintain an American standard of living such 
as all Americans are entitled to or shall we continue with and 
indorse a system which emasculates the law of supply and 
demand and perverts the protective system, impoverishing both 
the producer,and the consumer of agricultural products? [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Wr.iams]. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Iilinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise at 
this time to diseuss the pending bill. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr, Trncuer] in his very able and entertaining speech 


to the House advanced as one of his main arguments why the 
Haugen bill should not be enacted into law the fact that W. H. 
Settle, president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, wore spats. 
{[Laughter.] Mr. Settle needs no defense from me nor from 
anyone who knows him, but I think it only fair to him to put 
into the Recorp some facts as to who he is and what he 
represents. 

Mr. Settle president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, an 
organization with a membership of more than 50,000. He has 
been elected president of that great organization in Indiana 
by acclamation five times. He is also general manager and 
secretary of the Central States’ wheat association, the largest 
the kind in the United States, with a membership of 20,000 
representative farmers. He is also president of the Indiana 
purchasing department of the Farm Bureau, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, an organization of farmers with an annual 
business running into millions of dollars. 

\Ir. Settle lives on a farm; he is one of the most prominent 
farmers in Indiana, and also a prominent stock raiser. He 
has exhibited at the various livestock exhibits in his State 
stock raised on his farm on many occasions, and has taken 
first premiums. In 1917 he produced on his own farm and 
marketed $20,000 worth of hogs. 

This is the character of man that my friend from Kansas, 
as I think, belittled and ridiculed—perhaps unintentionally— 
in his speech. He said Mr. Settle was here lobbying for farm 
legislation, wearing spats, and that he has a mortgage on his 
farm. If he has a mortgage on his farm, he is not any differ- 
ent from thousands of the best farmers in the United States. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

I am not informed as to whether he wears spats or not, but 
he right to if he wants to. Many people tell me it is 
cheaper to wear spats on low-cut than it would be for 
the farmers to buy high tops at the present abnormal prices. 
A good many people seem to think that the farmers should not 
have the right to dress as other classes of people in the United 


is 


of 


has a 


shoes 


States do. I have seen the gentleman from Kansas, I think, 
wear spats, and the only difference between the gentleman 
from Kansas and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Settle, is 
that spats are more becoming to the gentleman from Indiana 
than to the gentleman from Kansas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will yield, it is possible 
that tl gentleman from Kansas comes from Medicine Lodge, 
from whence came the man to Congress some years ago who 


did not wear socks. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of 


[Laughter.] 

Illinois. That may be true. I felt that 
in justice to this splendid farmer, this representative of the 
great farm organization in the State of Indiana, that it was 
only fit and proper that something should be put into the Rec- 
orD so that Members may know who he is. 

An entirely 
and of his standing in the great State in which he lives might 
be drawn from the humorous, witty remarks of the gentleman 


rs’ 
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erroneous impression of the worth of this man | 


from Kansas [Mr. TincHer]. As far as I am concerned, I 
rejoice that the farm organizations of the United States at | 
last have found out that it is to their interests to send repre- 
sent here to Washington to appear before the committees 
of Congress and speak for agriculture. If they had been 
doing this for the last quarter of a century to the same extent 


other classes of people in the United States have been organiz- 
ing and have been represented here by spokesmen, agriculture 
might not find itself in the sad plight it is to-day. We are 
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here now making an earnest endeavor to enact legislation that 
will cure or that, at least, will tend to cure the deplorable 
condition of agriculture as compared with other industries in 
the country. I feel that these men who appear here repre- 
senting farm organizations and speaking for agriculture should 
not be ridiculed and belittled before the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Unfortunately, I did not hear all of the 
remarks of my colleague, but I know their general purport. 
I rise to suggest to the gentleman that the man to whom he 
refers, Mr. Settle, not only is known in our State most favor- 
ably but his reputation as a great farm leader and adviser 
extends throughout the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Undoubtedly. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I have an agreement with 
the chairman of the committee to yield to me 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; I yield nine minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 19 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QuIN]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 19 minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I trust that no gentleman will interrupt me, because I have 
only 19 minutes, and I propose to use those 19 minutes for the 
benefit of the farmers and not the benefit of inquiring minds 
on this floor. [Applause.] 

You have heard all this discussion of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. We had this matter up one year ago before this House. 
Every kind of disaster was predicted by the gentlemen who 
opposed it from every section of the United States. Why, my 
good friend and neighbor who spoke just before me kept saying 
he is willing to vote for the other bills but he could not vote 
for this. To hades with the other bills! [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] We want this bill, Why does any friend of the man 
who is behind the plow want to go out and talk about some 
other bill when this is the only bill of its kind that the United 
States Congress has the opportunity to pass? [Applause.] 

Not only that but the Committee on Rules has just brought 
out the McNary-Haugen bill passed by the United States Sen- 
ate. If the United States Senate could go out and vote for 
the farmer, who is it over here who can not see his way clear 
to east his vote in favor of the American farmer? This bill, 
just as it passed the United States Senate without the crossing 
of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” is going to get my vote. I 
will vote against every amendment that is offered to it, be- 
eanuse such amendments, I know, will kill this farm legisla- 
tion. If we want to help the American farmer, we must vote 
for the bill that we know can become a law. 

This great United States of America has $450,000,000,000 
of wealth, with $65,000,000,000 invested in agriculture. That 
great class, representing 37,000,000 people in this Republic, is 
now lying prostrate. Men who own the great farms ean not 
realize 2 per cent net on their investment. No; a great plant: 
tion is a liability instead of an asset. This great class ol 
people the real “folks” of this Republic, the men behind the 
plow, contribute to every function of Government, and they 
are true and undefiled citizens. Thus far they have failed to 
get help from the United States Congress. Congress hereto- 
fore has gone out and helped the people who have $20,000,- 
000,000 invested in railroads. With the Government aid that 
they have received, if they can not declare a dividend of 5% 
per cent on water and all, God help them! You have given 


subsidies to every other class of citizens in this Republic. You 
have given to the manufacturers, by a protective tariff, a 
bounty on every line of production of merchandise in this 


Republic. 

Strip this measure of all its verbiage and what does it mean? 
Two hundred and fifty million dollars of United States money 
put up for the use of farmers. ; 

Some say, “I am afraid to put on an equalization fee.’ 
What do you care about your job? You are here to represent 
the people. It does not make any difference whether your 
name is John Smith or Percy Quin. A man ought to be will- 
ing to stand up and vote for what he knows is going to help 
the people. I know that if you put this measure into effect 
it is going to raise the price of every commodity in it. Already 
the possibility of its becoming a law has had that effect. Cot- 
ton has gone up $10 a bale, and if you gentlemen have any 
sporting blood in your veins you want to buy all the cotton 
you can between now and the time we get this bill up to the 
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White House, because cotton is going up just as quickly as 
‘hey know this Congress is back of that great product. The 
same is true of wheat, of corn, of hogs, of tobacco, and of rice. 

Some say they can not vote for it because of the equalization 
foe. Why, the farmer is a sensible man and he has to be a 
smart man. He has more sense than any other man engaged 
in business in this Republic, and he has to have it. A man who 
is engaged in farming; with the United States Government not 
helping him but robbing him all the time, with the elements 
against him, insects and pests, and with high railroad freight 
rates and high tariff against him, has to be a smart man in 
order to pay his taxes and exist 

Some gentlemen say, “ Well, I know he is hard up, but I am 
afraid to vote for this bill.” The man who is afraid to come up 
and cast his vote for that poor man behind the plow, that poor 
man who with his wife and children works from early dawn 
mtil late in the evening, some of them half naked, God have 
merey on him. I want you gentlemen on the Republican side 
to know that I live in a country where about half the people 
negroes, some of them fine citizens. I have seen 
rees on cotton plantations down there working in the fields 
the hot sun with bare heads, bare feet, and not enough 
clothes on to make a wrestling jacket for a louse. They work 
all the time. And many of the white people, the tillers of the 
farms, work the entire year and then can hardly buy a calico 
(ress for their wives on the Fourth of July. Yet some of you 
say the United States Government is not able to help them. 

I happened to hear over the radio a few nights ago the dis- 
tinguished Chief Executive of this Republic, Mr. Coolidge, and 
good friend, General Lord, the head of the Budget Bureau, 
talking about prosperity. President Coolidge told about the 
great prosperity of this Republic, and I actually felt in my 
pockets to see if I could not find some money. I realized that 
when the Chief Executive was talking he did not know the 
condition of the agricultural classes of this Republic. He did 
not know that at the very hour he was talking homes were 
advertised in every State of this Union for taxes. He did not 
know that good and honest homesteaders and good and honest 
farmers, who had worked with their wives and children the 
entire year, were unable to come up and meet the obligations 
if the county and State as assessed against them. Yet he pro- 
laims prosperity. The people about whom the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Fort] was talking are prosperous. These men 
who have had their hands in the pockets of the people, plunder- 
ing and exploiting them through manufacturing enterprises, are 
prosperous, The railroads, for which you guaranteed this 
dividend, are prosperous. The shipping lines are 
prosperous ; the fertilizer makers are prosperous; everybody is 
prosperous except the poor farmer, who must get down and 
plow the earth, who must depend for his sustenance and his 
profit upon the elements and, I might say, upon the hope of 
Congress, 

Now is your last time. The man who says he is a friend of 
the farmer and yotes against this bill will need a long time to 
explain 

tlere is a piece of legislation that will help the farmer. Who 

it that is afraid to say, “ Mr. Farmer, I voted for an equaliza- 
tion fee wheat, 


1D 


are pool 
Lit 


n 


enormous 


on your your corn, your rice, your tobacco, 
your hog, and your cotton”? Who is afraid of that? Who is 
fraid to say, “I voted for an equalization fee to go on your 
otton; I yoted for the United States Treasury to put up 


») 


<00,000,000 to help you build up your prices; I voted for you 
0 get back three times $5 or $2 or whatever you put in; I 
voted for that to come back into your pockets” ? You need not 
think the farmer is a fool. He knows that when he puts up $5 
at the gin or at the factory, or anywhere else, he is going to get 
that back with manifold interest. Fifteen dollars for every $5 
puts in is what will come back to the farmer. You know 
farmer has sense enough to know he can not get anything 
for nothing, but we must give him the quid pro quo, and if you 
really want to help the farmers of this Republic you must vote 
for the only measure that can become a law. 


t 


Gentlemen have said that they do not know what the Presi- | 


ent would 
Pre 


do. You need not 
ident of the United States. 


bother yourselves about the 
The question is: What are you, 


S$ $e” 


| at that 


Member of the United States Congress, going to do? The | 
President of the United States has a function to perform. You 
need not worry about what he is going to do about this bill. 
Let us pass it just like the Senate has handed it to us and put 
it upon his table. You will see the President of the United 
States sign it. Some of these Washington papers have made it 

that he is so cold-blooded that he would veto the bill and 
kick the poor farmer in the slats and say go beg or starve. 
[Laughier.} Do not you know the President of the United ! 
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States will not do that? Do not you know that he recognizes, 
from one end of this Republic to the other, the great demand 
there is for this legislation? Do not you know that he recog- 
nizes the decrease there has been in the value of farm lands? 
Do not you know that he knows that these stalwart citizens in 
the East, North, South, and the West owning every foot of 
ground in this great Republic are crying out for justice? 

They are not asking for any special privilege and this bill 
gives them none. It simply puts up $250,000,000 and says, 
“We will make you pay the balance or whatever is necessary 
to hold your product off of the market until it brings its own 
price; until they can get the price of production and a profit 
with an orderly system of marketing.” and every sensible 
farmer in Mississippi and in my neighboring State across the 
river of Louisiana can read English und they know what this 
means. You need not be bothered about being afraid that the 
farmer will think their Congressman has betrayed them if he 
votes for a bill to raise the price of their stuff, even if he has 
to put up a few dollars with his Government in order to do 
this. What does a man care about putting up $5 if he knows 
he will make $15 by the operation? There is no man in this 
House, as a business proposition, who would not gladly jump 
chance. I take it every man here at some time in his 
life has had business dealings in this Republic: and every day 
in the year the chief worry with the farmer is whether or not 
he will have enough money to feed and clothe his family and 
pay his taxes, give a few dollars to the church, and pay some 
thing to the doctor. That is the situation of the average smull 
farmer in this Nation. 

Everybody has been helped except the farmer, and when he 
comes here with a measure backed by all the farm organiza- 
tions and backed by all the men who have been studying for 


the last 24 months some way to help the poor farmer out, 
some gentlemen get up here with all their statesmanship—and 


some of them could not win a case in a justice court [laughter] 
and say “ Unconstitutional.” [Laughter.] 

I believe when the Angel Gabriel puts one foot upon the sea 
and the other upon the land, there will be some wise statesman 
rise up out of his grave and shout “ Unconstitutional.” Why, 
that has been the hobby of the opponents to every measure that 
has been for the relief of the people during the past 75 years. 
It was talked against the farm loan bill. The Democrats were 
in power at that time, and I heard men in the caucus bellowing 
for hours, “ Unconstitutional.” When we had the great Federal 
reserve bank bill in that same caucus [I heard “ Unconstitu- 
tional.” When we had it up on the floor of the House—both of 
these great measures that stand as monuments in this Republic 
for progress and prosperity—men on both sides of this aisle 
would get up and shout, ‘* Unconstitutional,” and whenever any 


measure is proposed in the interest of the people, as a last 
resort the word “ unconstitutional” is invoked. 

You need not worry about the constitutionality of this 
measure. Some have talked about the Supreme Court. Some 


men say they will not vote for it when they know the President 
will veto it, and some say they will not vote for it because the 
Supreme Court is going to declare it 


unconstitutional. I say 
that all of you should vete for it because it is right. Do not 


try to hide behind what the President will do. Do not try to 
hide behind the sanctity of the Supreme Court, because the 


President of the United States is going to sign this bill. All he 
is waiting for is for this Congress to send it to him, all the 
bluffs notwithstanding. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has nothing in 
this simple verbiage to declare unconstitutional. They wiil not 


declare it unconstitutional simply because the bill makes the 
farmer come across with a few dollars to help raise the price 
of his labor what it worth. Where there a 
tional lawyer who can decide that this verbiage is 
tional? Yet this attempt is made on this floor. It 
what the pretense or the pretext is, the enemy of 
always finds one. 
Then they shout, 
cally unsound has 
much. 


to is is constitu 


unconstitu- 
matters 
the 


not 


people 


economi 
used it so 


* Economically unsound.” 
got to be a bugaboo, they 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

Some of these people living around smokestacks, with nothing 
but wheels turning around, poor people working to earn their 
living in the sweat of their are against this bill because 
they are afraid it will raise price of wheat few cents or 
the price of cotton a few dime when there are thousands and 
thousands people in this Republic who need more cloth 
when over yonder in Asia and in Africa and in various parts 
of Europe there are people going half naked and people that 
ire ¢ ntirely naked The vy could have. « ou garme 


Why, 


have 


race, 


the 


e 
oO 
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You could have cotton garments in China, with its 400,000,000 
people, you have cotton garments all over Japan, you 
could have cotton garments in Java and everywhere else, and 
you could have the flag of this Republic, with its commerce, 
carricd to the uttermost quarters of this earth, and the Ameri- 


could 


ean farmer would then receive a fair and just price for what 
] produces, whether it be wheat, corn, lard, cotton, or 
what not 

We have given union labor a fair price for its work, and I 
helped to do it. I want to say there has never been a time 
since I have been here in the last 14 years when I have failed 


to stand up like a man and vote for the poor classes of people. 
{| Applause.}] I have stood up for the laboring man, the man 


in the humble walks of life. He is the fellow who needs our 
help. It is not the man who is able to ride in a limousine and 
to wear diamonds as big as a biscuit in his shirt front. 


{[Lauehter.] It is the man who toils for his living. 

The man who needs your help is in this bill, and he is justi- 
fied in being there. Every farmer, I do not care whether his 
name is John Smith or Bill Jones, is in this bill. He votes in 
your district, and God help him to judge us right and say 
whether or not we have been true and loyal to him on this 
final test, after all the struggle of all these years, when he has 
come before the American Congress and has said: “Give me 
justice and that legislation which will help to feed and clothe 
my children and properly care for my wife.” 

So long as I live, as God is my judge, I shall stand up for 
the poor people of this Republic. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
sippi bas expired. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, it almost moved me to 
tears to hear the gentleman from Mississippi plead the cause 
of myself because I am a farmer—much more than he is. AI 
1 do outside of being a politician is to farm. I am here to 
tell you that [ have been gratified to see this Congress doing 
something for the farmer, but I am afraid it is going to do 
something to him as far as the cotton people are concerred, 

My friend from Mississippi referred a minute ago to the 
question of the farmer having enough money to buy fertilizer. 
I have just contracted for enough fertilizer—in fact, I have 
bought enough fertilizer to plant 200 acres of cotton. How 
much do you suppose it cost me? Twelve and a half dollars 


Missis- 


an acre. Nitrate of soda costs $52 at the port, and yet although 
it could be cut in two at one move if they would begin the 


development of nitrate down at Muscle Shoals—that has been 
before the gentleman’s committee for four or five years and 
they have been as sterile as a hen on a nest of china eggs, 
and now say they are unable to report anything—if they would 


report to Congress and enable the work to begin they could 
cut the price of nitrate to $6.25 an acre and the farmer would 
be better able to pay for his fertilizer than he would out of 


the Treasury of the United States. [Applause.] 

f am in favor of something being done for the farmer and 
especially the cotton farmer. I do not like the provisions now 
before us because they are discriminatory to the cotton people, 
absolutely unfair in many respects. 

A resolution was read from the South Carolina Legislature 
this morning. I do not think you bave got it. I am going to 
read what they say: 


That our United States Senators and Representatives in Congress 
be and they a hereby memorialized to use their influence for the 
promy issage of such legislation as will provide for th¢ creation of 
a Fee | farm board, composed of farmers, which will put agriculture 
on a par with industry and can effectively control the marketing and 
surplus cost. 


That is provided for in the Aswell and Crisp bills. 


And that the incorporation of an equalization fee in such legis- 
lation, with proper safeguards to prevent it from becoming excessive, 
would not be objectionable. 

What does that mean? Look at the bill before you and see 
where there is anything that will tend to curb an excessive 
equalization fee. Where is the limit that would be put on the 
board that is responsible to nobody to keep them from levying 
au tee that would be excessive to the cotton producers of this 
country 

rhe gentleman referred to getting $250,000,000 out of the 
Treasury for the farmers. I am going to vote for a bill that 
will give us that, but he seems to be holding for $10 a bale tax 
to come out of the farmers’ pockets in addition. There is 
where I and the gentleman from Mississippi change cars on 


| 
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this matter, absolutely. This is all an experiment, and every- 
body knows that it will be an experiment. 

The experiment should be taken up by the Government at 
the Government expense. If it is determined that a reasonable 
equalization fee can be made workable, it will be time enough 
to impose an equalization fee. But merely as an experiment 
I am opposed to putting a fee on the production of this country, 
that is absolutely unlimited, and will inevitably be put upon 
every bale of cotton that is made. The wheat and the swine 
that do not get to the market will pay no equalization fee, and 
neither will the corn, but inevitably every bale of cotton pro. 
duced will have it to pay once they impose it. I am opposed 
to that until we see by proper experiment whether it is prac- 
ticable to market a surplus and prevent the periodic depres- 
sion we have been having. 

Suppose you raise the price of cotton in the United States 
2 cents a pound, or $10 a bale. Suppose you do, what will 
happen? ‘There has been produced abroad 9,000,000 bales of 
cotton per year for the last six years. Whenever you raise 
the price 2 cents a pound in America, if it is not raised iy 
Hurope, do not you know that cotton will come in and we 
will be paying a tax on cotton grown in this country for the 
benefit of the fellow in India, in Brazil, and in Egypt, and 
wherever they raise colton? 

Wheat has a protection against the importation, corn has a 
protection, swine has a protection; but the cotton man is to 
pay a tax and raise the price and immediately 9,000,000 bales 
of cotton is brought into this country. There is another thing 
that is uufair to the cotton man. You say in the bill that every 
other food product arising from any other commodity, except 
cotton, shall be embraced within the terms of the bill. 

But food products arising from cotton are not to be em- 
braced in it. You have rice in here. The food products arising 
from cottonseed oil amounted last year to 811,360 tons, and 
that was outside of the cottonseed meal which goes into cattle 
and makes a food product. You have provided that the cotton- 
seed people shall have no benefit from this, although the cot- 
ton people are going to pay the heaviest tax of anybody. Sup- 
pose you put $5 a bale on cotton. With 18,000,000 bales that 
amounts to $90,000,000. How much of the surplus is the $250,- 
000,000 going to take care of? Two and a half million bales 
of cotton are surplus, and you know it will not be a drop in the 
bucket. It takes $200,000,000 to buy it alone, outside of the 
expense of handling it. There is nothing in this measure for 
cotton, except trouble, and nothing in this for the cotton peo- 
ple except trouble, and a tax laid specifically on a product 
that to-day is selling at below the cost of production. 

I can not be accused of being against the farmers. If I have 
good luck I shall make 150 bales of cotton this year. You step 
up and pick out of that $10 a bale, and it amounts to $1,500, 
which is three-fifths of what the fertilizer costs at the present 
excessive rates. I am interested in taking care of the farmer. 
My people are cotton people and my whole accumulation is 
invested in it. I believe in cotton, and I believe it will work 
itself out, but I do not believe it will work itself out by taxa- 
tion. I have never yet gotten rich by being taxed, and if you 
know anybody who has, I would like to have his given name 
and like to get his recipe. The only hope I have about this 
whole proposition, because it seems certain that it will go 
through, is that it will go through with the Simmons amend- 
ment on it, which throws the whole thing into what is practi- 
eally a primary election, and the farmers will have some say as 
to whether they will come in or not. What will happen then’ 
Suppose the cotton farmer says no, that he will not go in, that 
he does not want to undertake to raise the price here by paying 
a tax, and then have it taken away from him by foreign cotton, 
and suppose the wheat and the corn folks come in and it does 
raise the price of their products te the extent of the tariff, and 
I do not think there is any question about that, what will 
happen? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from South 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman six 
minutes. 
Mr. STEVENSON. We buy our corn and wheat and flour, 


and immediately, instead of the cotton people getting anything 
out of this, they are soaked for a higher price for everything 
that they buy. Then, suppose they say that they will raise 
those things, and if they do that, what will happen to you? 
You put that doctrine into effect all over the South, and the 
best market you have for your corn and wheat and flour and 
your livestock will be gone, and it will be gone for good, because 
once they learn to do that they will never revert to the other. 
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But I am not prepared to admit that it would be economically 
proper to do that, because there is a certain amount of cotton 
needed in the world. The amount is increasing, and those who 
ean raise cotton more economically than they can raise other 
things ought to raise cotton, and the people who can raise 
wheat and hogs and corn more economically than they can raise 
anything else ought to raise those things, and the exchange 
netween the different parts of this country should regulate the 
home market for everybody, so that everybody will have some- 
thing, made as far as can be at home. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Quin] had a good deal to say about voting for 
the farmer. I want him to join me and vote to give $250,000,000 
for the proper orderly marketing of the farmers’ products of 
this country, for an experiment, whereby we can work these 
things out at the expense of all the people, just as the tariff is 
borne by all the people and the other alleged subsidies are borne 
by all of the people. We are entitled to have the experiment 
paid for by the Government, and not levied as a special tax on 
the farmers of the country. 

{ favor the bill chat is offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crise], and next to that I favor the bill offered by the 
eentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL], and I do not care 
whether my friend from Mississippi thinks it is funny that I 
should want to vote for some other bill than the Haugen Dill 
or not. I am a farmer and he is a lawyer, and that is the dif- 
ference between us, 

You will notice another thing about this Haugen bill, as 
amended in the Senate, which the gentleman says he is going 
to take without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” 
They bave this provision in it: 

Provided, That in any State where not as many as 50 per cent of 
the producers of the commodity are members of such cooperative asso- 
ciations or other organizations, an expression from the producers of the 


commodity shall be obtained through a State convention of such pro- 
ducers, to be called by the head of the department of agriculture of 


h State, under rules and regulations prescribed by him. 


What is an expression? What is to be expressed? 

Suppose we have not over 16 per cent of the cotton farmers 
in the cotton cooperatives, and the States of North and South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia do not go in, and the States of 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas vote to go in, what 
is going to be the result? 
That matter is as indefinite as the declaration of Don Quixote 
when he was starting out to war on windmills. That is about 
the size of it; and yet that is the only provision that is going to 
the farmers in our country from getting hooked up 
this 
i want to tell you something about this matter of hearing 
m the farmers. I represent a farming district. I have heard 
m one hanker who favors it—he is not a banker, he is a trust 


ir 
i} 


man 


How is it going to be determined? | 
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The CHAIRMAN. Answering the inquiry of the gentleman 
from New Jersey, 23 minutes remain. The gentleman from 
Iowa {|Mr. Haugen] has 1, the gentleman from Louisiana {Mr 
ASWELL] has consumed all of his time, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Tincuer} has 14 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. KIncHetor] has 8. 

Mr. FORT. I yield nine minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Brigham]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago the gentle 
man from Iowa {[Mr. DIcKINSoN] in a speech on the Haugen 
farm relief bill made the following statement: 


The present sentiment in the New England States 
legislation is largely due to the fact that in New 
dairy feeds and are therefore fearful of the 
feeds in the dairy business. 
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against farm 
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increase le of 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the people of New England are op- 
posed to the Haugen-bill type of relief first of all because they 
believe it economically unsound. Furthermore, they are op- 
posed to Federal price fixing in time of peace—to the begin- 
ning of a policy which may lead to the establishment here in 
Washington of a gigantic bureau which under the authority 
of law will determine prices according to the preponderance 
of political pressure which may be brought to bear from time 
to time. There is opposition to this bill, I admit, and just 
opposition, in my opinion, for the very reason that the gentle- 
man names, not only from New England but from other sec- 
tions as well. The call for farm relief has been loudest and 
most persistent from the Middle West. and the Haugen bill 
is designed to relieve the producers of only five commodities- 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and swine. If the formula we adopt 
here to-day to meet conditions now existing brings relief to 
these producers by adding to the cost of production of other 
groups of producers through raising the cost of their pur- 
chased raw materials, then we have simply transferred dis- 
tress from the Middle West to other areas, and we shall be 
called upon at the next session to relieve them. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the rapid settle- 
ment of the public domain in the Valley of the Mississippi and 
westward und the building of railroads to transport the prod 
uce of these rich new lands forced the farmers of the older 
States to readjust their type of agriculture and to change from 
grain growing to dairying. The eastern dairy and poultry 
industries were established upon the basis of purchasing west 
ern grain, and the producers of these commodities have ever 


| since been the grain grower’s best customers. 


in | 


The gentleman from lowa says that the enactment of the 


|, MeNary-Haugen bill will have no tendency to increase the cost 


and from one farmer who is in favor of it, and I have | 


heard twice from a fellow in Mr, GAsque’s district who is very | 


h in fayor of it. He is warehouse 


mu¢ a man, and he gave 
himself away this morning in a letter to me and other members 
of the delegation when he said if it is passed he wanted us to 


back him for a director in his district. 

Now, that is what is the matter with Hannah in a whole lot 
of places. The farmers are not paying attention to this at all. 
One gentleman who ran against me made this question—and you 
lo not see him here; I am back—and yet we have the cry that 
this comes from the farmers. When you put this into effect 
and you put the farmer up against the proposition they are 
paying anywhere from five to ten dollars a bale tax, somebody 
is going to hear from it. 
want that; didn’t you ask me to vote for it?” The reply will 
be “ Who asked you to do what?” Gentlemen, you will hear 
from it; there is no use talking about it, I know them. There 
is another thing; either it is going to raise the price of cotton 
or itis not. Suppose it raises it here and not in Europe, as I say 
it would the 9,000,000 bales made abroad to come here, and if 
it does not, the manufacturers in my district are going to pay 
higher prices for cotton to be manufactured, and the surplus 
will be sold at a lower rate in Europe to manufacturers there, 
and we will be driven out of the foreign market on cotton 
coods. I want the $250,000,000 and machinery to try out our 
marketing, but can not vote for the cotton tax to get it. I sup- 
port the Crisp bill, and if I can not get a vote on that, the 
Aswell bill. Both of these give the same appropriation and 


neither one imposes a tax on cotton, and in the language of Mr. 
QuIN, of Mississippi, he can not pay his fertilizer bill now, 
then how can he pay fertilizer bill and tax both? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ORT. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr How much time is there remaining? 





I say to the farmers, “Do not you | 


of feeds purchased by dairymen because, to quote his exact 
words: 


The dairy feeds, according to all statis 


of dairy products and not with the pric 


fluctuate with 


price of , 
grains 





the price re of 


I submit that the gentleman from Iowa is mistaken. I have 
taken some pains to ascertain from statistics available in the 
Department of Agriculture the relationship between the price of 
grains and the dairy feeds made from them. I have some 
charts here which will show in graphic form this relationship. 
Considering that feeders of dairy cows have a somewhat wide 
range of feeds from which to choose the materials for a ration, 
and that one feed may ubstituted for another, I am sur- 
prised to find that the relationship is so close. For instance, 
linseed-oil meal fluctuates in price very nearly with the price 


be 


of the flaxseed from which it is made. The price of bran 
over a series of years from 1914 to 1925 has fluctuated very 
closely with the price of wheat. Furthermore, the price of 
gluten feed manufactured from corn finctuates quite closely 
over a series of years with the price of the corn from which 
it is made. The evidence points to the fact that every cent 


added to the price of wheat or corn will find ultimately its 
proportionate reflection in the price of dairy and poultry feeds. 

I wish to point out also a very definite manner in which the 
Haugen bill will discriminate between different sections of the 
country in prices which result from its operation. Take, for 
instance, corn, which is purchased in somewhat large quanti- 
ties by eastern dairymen and poultry men and is used as a raw 
material in their business. 

Let us assume for purposes of illustration that the Haugen 


| bill as now written had become a law in the spring of 1924. 


| The 


corn crop of 1924 was in round numbers 2,309.000,000 
bushels. The farm price in [owa on December 1 was 93 cents 
per bushel. This seems to have been fairly satisfactory, and 
probably the Federal farm board set up in the act would not 


have operated in corn. In 1925 the corn crop, due to larger 
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acreage and larger yield, increased 600,000,000 bushels, and the 
December farm price in Iowa dropped to 56 cents per bushel, 
or 37 cents less than the price of 1924. Under these conditions 
the Federal farm board would prebably have begun operations 
in corn. If a surplus ef 600,000,000 bushels in 1925 over the 
crop of 1924 caused a drop of 37 cents a bushel in price, then 
it is fair to assume that restoration of the price would re- 
quire the removal from the market of the 600,000,000-bushel 
Furplus. 

The Haugen bill places upon the Federal farm board the 
responsibility of assessing an equalization fee upon each mar- 
keted unit to be paid into a fund to carry the expense and 
losses ineurred by the operation of removing the surplus from 
the market. Where and upon what units of the product is this 
tax to be levied? The Federal farm board may levy the equali- 
zation tax upon the “transportation, processing, or sale” of 
a unit of the commodity. 1 apprehend that the proponents 
of this bill do not intend that the equalization tax shall be 
levied at the farm upon each bushel of corn sold. I believe 
this measure would receive few votes if it were thought that 
an army of taxgatherers would be employed to assess this 
tax upon every farmer who sold a bushel of corn to his neigh- 
bor. It is probable that the Federal farm board would re- 
quire the railroads to collect this equalization tax at the 
sume time the freight is collected, and the tax would be assessed 
against only that part of the crop which is shipped by rail. 

I am informed by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
that only 20 per cent of the corn crop of 1925 was shipped out 
of the county where grown. This means that only about 600,- 
000,000 bushels of corn was shipped by rail through the regu- 
Jar channels of trade, or about the amount the board would 
have to remove from the market to create the price conditions 
of 1924. ‘hen for every cent per bushel loss on the surplus 
corn removed from the market a cent of equalization tax would 
have to be levied upon each bushel of corn sold through the 
regular channels of trade. 

What would be done with this surplus, no one has as yet 
made clear. We know that 600,000,000 bushels is more than 
twice the amount of corn imported by all the countries of 
the world taken together. It is apparent, then, that an en- 
larged export outlet could be obtained only at a _ veritable 
slaughter in price. If this 1925 surplus of 600,000,000 bushels 
had been held in storage, it would be there yet, and the 1926 
crop would bave added to it another surplus of 800,000,000 
bushels over the crop of 1924, and the board would be carry- 
ing nearly 1,000,000,000 bushels of surplus corn. 

How much, then, would the equalization tax on corn amount 
to? The gentleman from Iowa took the editor of the New 
Kxngland Homestead severely to task for saying that the Federal 
farm board may fix the tax at any amount, and yet that is just 
what this bill gives the board power to do. Is it not fair to 
assume that the loss incurred in disposing of surplus might 
very easily amount to the difference in prices between the crops 
of 1924 and 1925, or 37 cents per bushel? 

Then let us contrast the relative position of the livestock 
feeder, the dairyman, and the poultry raiser in the Corn Belt, 
where a surplus of corn is available at his very door, with the 
position of the producer of these commodities who is located 
at a distance. The producer in the Corn Belt can buy all the 
corn he needs from his neighbors at the farm price without 
equalization tax. The producer located at a distance must buy 
corn which is shipped by rail and must therefore pay the Corn 
Belt farm price, freight, equalization tax, and handling charges. 
The freight charges on corn to New England points is 27 cents 
per bushel. The equalization tax, as I have shown, in its 
limited application may be as much as 87 cents per bushel. The 
New England dairyman wili likely find himself paying $20 per 
ton more for his feeding corn than the farmer of the Corn Belt. 

If you place the distant livestock producer in this pesition, 
what have you done from the national point of view to relieve 
agricultural distress? You have only transferred distress from 
ene area to another. Furthermore, considering the frequent 
objections we hear on this floor to burdensome freight rates, 
should we give a Federal farm board authority to order the 
railroad to collect with the freight bill a Federal tax which may 
be even a greater burden than the freight itself? 

The gentleman from lowa further issued a warning to eastern 
dairymen that they had better permit an increase in the cost 
of grains rather than to be compelled in the future to face the 
competition of the Mid Western States in the dairy business. 

I would say in reply to the gentleman from Iowa that I can 
imagine no act of Congress better calculated to assist the Mid 
Western States to compete with eastern dairymen than this 
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legislation we are now considering, and for the reasons I have 
just enumerated. / 
There is a reason, however, why the castern dairyman is not 
afraid of western competition, and that is the reluctance of the 
western farmer to go into dairy farming. I fiud that reason 
well expressed in an editorial in Wallace’s Farmer, one of the 
leading Corn Belt farm papers, and, by the way, one of the 
Haugen bill’s staunchest supporters. This editorial is entitled, 
“Is dairying a type of peasant farming?” It speaks of the 
propaganda then put forth in behalf of dairy farming, and says: 


There is great danger in this sudden hue and cry after dairying 
Dairying is a highly specialized type of farming and, in our opinion, the 
average farmer in the Corn Belt receives smaller pay per hour for the 
time he spends on his milk cows than for the time which he spends 
taking care of his crops or his hogs. 


The editorial says further that— 


The dairy herd must be milked regularly twice a day 365 days 
a year. The man who embarks on dairying, puts up a silo, and installs 
the modern stanchions and other equipment which are necessary if effi 
cient dairying is to be done, has committed himself to staying exceed 
ingly close at home day after day for at least several years. If he is 
to get more than 20 cents an hour for the labor which he puts on his 
cows he must make plans 10 or 15 years ahead fn the matter of building 
up his herd by the use of good sires. 

= ~ « * * . > 

Dairying is the closest approach to peasant farming which we hay 
at the present time in the Corn Belt. It involves long hours of hard 
labor at a low wage, and that is the essence of peasant farming. 


I, Mr. Chairman, come from a district where dairying is noi 
considered a type of peasant farming and we are unwilling it 
should be made so. It is our principal farm industry and has 
been for half a century. Being engaged in that business myself, 
I know the confining hours, early and late, which must be put 
in by the dairyman. I do agree that Wallace’s Farmer is right 
in warning farmers who are looking for short hours, for days 
off, and for long vacation periods between crop seasons not to 
go into that occupation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if our eastern dairy farmers are enduring 
their burdens patiently and by working these long hours and by 
the practicing of thrift and economy are paying for their homes, 
making a living for their families, and becoming people of sub 
stance in the communities in which they live, is it justice for 
the Government of the United States to interfere and take away 
that which they have earned by imposing a tax upon the raw 
material they must buy? 

Any sound measure for the relief of agriculture will apply to 
all crops and all products alike and not to a few. [Applause. | 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its amendments Nos, 8, 9, and 10 to 
the bill H. R. 16462, entitled “An act making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provid 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, and asks a further conference witli 
the House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of tlu 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the par! 
of the Senate Mr. WARREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr, OvERMAN. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
out amendments House bills of the following titles: 

Hf. R. 1231. An act for the relief of Mary Moore; and 

H. R. 3432. An act for the relief of Joel C. Clore. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon ils 
amendment to the bill H. R. 3436, entitled “An act for the relief 
of certain officers and former officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, and agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. MEANS, 
Mr. Capper, and Mr. TRAMMELL. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill H, R. 16863, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative braneh of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the 
part of the Senate Mr. Warren, Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr, Jones of New Mexico. 
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its session. 
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committee resumed 


Ur. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
ime, 8 minutes, to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 

jastinas]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the first question involved 


vhether or not there is a real farm problem to be met and 
ed. No bh disputed this in the debate. The only 
i is as to the remedy 

We have been considering farm legislation for the past three 
or foul Because of differences among us no legislation 
; been enacted. The movement has been nation-wide to press 
the importance of beneficial legislation. In- 
umerable persons, the heads of farm organizations, business 
en, bankers, and others interested, have met in their respec- 
ve communities and have carefully studied all plans submitted, 
ad their representatives who have appeared before the Com- 
tee on Agriculture have almost with one accord urged the 

nage of the so-called MceNary-Haugen bill. 
We debated a similar bill at length during the last 
Congress. I called attention then in great detail to the de- 
sed condition of the farmer. His condition grows worse 
ead of better. The farmers and business men of the country 
anxiously looking to Congress for some beneficial legislation. 
Neurly every farmer in my district with whom I talked while 
asked me: What are you going to do for the farmer? 


me is 


ol 


years, 


non Congress 


session 


ome 


| course I would not knowingly vote for an unconstitutional bill. 


lie knows I am in sympathy with him and he has confidence | 


the very best thought of which 
I will do what I can to secure beneficial 


I will give this subject 
| am capable, and that 
ec lation, 

DBPRESSED CONDITION OF FARMERS 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Chere are 6,500,000 farmers in the United States and approxi- 
ly one-third of the population of the country, or between 
y-five and forty million people, live upon farms. Every- 

: either directly or indirectly, is more or less affected by 
onditions in the farming industry. Surely, the matter is 

uch pressing importance that this Congress should not ad 

» without the enactment of legislation for i 

efit 


ars 


some their 


| similar bill, I assembled some arguments emphasizing the need 
| of farm legislation, which conclusively showed that there was 
and is a real farm problem to be met. 

During the five years from 1919 to 1925 the exchange value 


; Pass this bill and you add to the prosperity of the entire citi- | 


ship of the Nation. The prosperous farmer buys more of the 
is manufactured in the East, furnishes more products for 
sportation, spends more improving his farm, employs more 
r, has money in the bank, spends more money with local 


rchants, more generously supports schools and churches, and 
hetter able to clothe, educate, and maintain his family. The | 
eds of his products marketed go into the channels of trade, 


the result is beneficial to all. 
al! appreciate that this legislation new; that it will 
juire amending from time to time as its administration may 
, ose defects, but that there is a pressing demand for legisla 


is 


of this character surely can not be disputed. Even the 
eman from New Jersey | Mr. Fort] admits that there is 
il farm -problem and, in fact, everyone who has spoke 


i the bill admits that the farmer is in a precarious condi- 
rhe question has been as to the remedy. 


OUR DIFFERENCES Atk AS TO THE REMEDY 

Those from the East urge that it will raise the price of 

dstuffs to the consumer and for that reason oppose the 

islation Others urge that because of beneficial legislation 

the form of the tariff, manufactured articles are entirely 

high and that the tariff should be lowered. Il am in 

: pathy with this argument, but every Member of the House 
ows that we can not reform the tariff during the present 


iinistration. 


It is urged that freight rates are too high. I did not vote for 
Esch-Cummins railroad bill and made a speech against it 
predicted then that freight rates would be increased. I would 
giad now to support legislation to lower them. Everyone 
ypreciates, however, that this can not be done during the 
present session and during the present administration, 

It is argued that the farmers should diversify their crops. 
Vith this I agree in so far as they can and conditions will 
permit Every farmer, landowner, and tenant should raise 
what his family eats and should raise feed for his livestock. 
However, climate, character of soil, and financial and market 

onditions interfere with this if they do not prevent satis 
ctory diversification. To illustrate, you can not raise cotton 
he Northern States. Wheat must be sown in a limestone 

1] Che financial condition of many farmers requires that 
hey raise cash crops which may be readily seld, because they 


not have the money to buy stock to which to feed corn 
other farm products 
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be 
its 


insisted that the acreage 
ced to certain commodities. 
educational value to the farmers will very great. A 
receive the benefits of the bill. They will be advised through 
the cooperatives and other governmental agencies familiar with 
conditions and warned in advance of the large surplus of any 
commodity that will be carried over. This will result in de- 
creased acreage the following year. However, decreased acre- 
age does not always determine the amount of a commodity pro- 


is 


of the farmers should 
If this bill is enacted 


is 
be lw 


duced. Because of ativerse weather conditions and other 
factors beyond the control of the farmers there is a great vuria 
tion in the amount of any commodity produced. In 1920 the 
average yield of corn was 31.5 bushels per acre, and in 1924, 
22.9 bushels. In 1921 the average yield of cotton was 124.5 
pounds per acre, and in 1924 it was 156.8. This acreage varia 


tion in yield is true of all crops, and the variation in price is 
equally as great. This bill has for one of its purposes the 
stabilization of prices in farm products so that the fluctuations 
may not be so great. 

When no other excuse can be summoned the two very con- 
venient and always ready arguments are advanced: (1) That 


the bill is “ 
to disprove, and 


economically unsound,” and this we have attempted 
(2) that the bill is “ unconstitutional Of 


The report of the committee anticipates this objection and de- 
fends its constitutionality. I prefer to follow the judgment of 
the committee that has closely studied the question than the 
enemies of all farm legislation. 


Are we, then, to do nothing? Are we to adjourn and pass ne 


legislation of benefit and leave the farmers in their preseut 
financially depressed condition? 
LOSSES OF FARMERS (1920-1925) STAGGERING 


At the last session of Congress, during the consideration of a 


of farm products has shrunk $13,000,000,000. The shrinkage of 
farm lands has been from $54,800,000,000 to $37 


> SOO 000 O00, 
$17,000,000,000. 


a 
or 


According to a report of the Secretary of Agriculture the ex- 
change value of farm products for manufactured products in 
1925 was 60.3 cents. In other words, the farmer loses i 
exchange value on every dollar 39.7 cents. No individual, com 


pany, or firm engaged in business can survive that contributes 
39.7 cents out of every dollar to other industries. 


Let us examine the average income of the farmer. It is given 
in the report at approximately $730 per year, and this includes 


the labor of the farmer's wife and all other members of his 
family. 
The average ineome of industrial and clerical workers is 


almost double this, or $1,415 per year. 

It must also be remembered that industrial and clerical work- 
ers are comfortably housed and are not affected by the hazards 
the work eight hours per day, and this not 


il doc Ss 
the wife and other members of the family 


Seasons, 


From the $730 annual income of the farmer $630 is dedueted 
for living expenses, leaving the farmer for clothing, education 
of his children, recreation, and other expenses the sum of 
only $100, 

CATTLEMEN LO $2,360,0 AND A VENT BRO 

Let us be a little more specific : The hog producers f the 
country during the five vears from 1919 to 1925 los SUSE 
000.000. The cattlemen during the same period los 2 Se 
000,000, and every single one of them, witho exception, wl 
did business on borrowed capital, went broke The k to tl 
corn producers was over $1,000,000,000 The wheat n 
lost $1,150,000,000. Cotton is now being sold below the 
production. When we were debating this bill at tl 
sion cotton was worth 18 cents per pound, ar tl ‘ 
mated by economists in the House to be the cos pl ( 
Congress adjourned without enacting any i ie ai 
cotton fell during the recess to between 11 1 12 ee r} 
prospect of passing this bill has advanced the price of cott 
slightly. In other words, cotton fell 7 cents per pound to fl 
producers. They lost $35 per bale below the « t of p Inet 
Surely we are not going to remain here during the la days « 
this session without legisla i to help it 
deplorable condition of the farmers 

Chie Departme nt of Agriculture estimates the total « } 
of the 55 principal crops for the year 1926 at $7,801,315.004 
decrease of 3$1,148,000,000, as compared with their 1025 

; Surely the decline can not | mg continues It ha re ‘ 
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bottom. The farmers and small business men throughout the 
Middle West will not stand for it. 
LEGISLATION FOR OTHER CLASSES BENACTED 

We have enacted beneficial legislation for practically all other 
classes, both at home and abroad, The tariff raises the cost of 
manufactured products to the consumers and requires them to 
pay tribute on account of this privileged legislation. The 
farmer loses in the exchange value of the products of the farm 
39.7 cents out of every dollar. Surely no person can success- 
fully defend this special-privilege legislation. 

{t enabled the Steel Corporation to declare a 40 per cent 
stock dividend, and in addition the regular quarterly dividend, 
and in xddition placed a large amount—$500,000,000—to their 
surplus. The consumers of the country, including the farmers, 
out of this 39.7 cents out of every dollar, contributed to this 
dividend. Surely no one can defend it and I believe everyone 
will agree that the steel industry needs no special tariff pro- 
tection. 

I only use this as one illustration. Many other industries 
are making enormous profits at the expense of the consumers 
and are paying large dividends. The statistics show that the 
average farm dividend is 2 per cent or under. The farmers 
of the country have been reduced to industrial slavery. They 
have mortgages upon their farms to the amount of $12,250,- 
000,000, and they are besieging Congress for some relief. 

We enacted legislation for the benefit of the railroads. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has placed the rates on trans- 
portation so high that the railroads, during the past year, 
showed the greatest net receipts in a quarter of a century. 
Now, mind you, I am not opposed to capital. I believe that 
all capital legitimately invested should be protected and should 
bring fair returns, but I am opposed to special-privilege legis- 
lation which enables, for instance, the Steel Corporation to de- 
clare a dividend of 40 per cent in stock, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividends, and to place a large amount to 
surplus, and at the same time the farmers have lost during the 
past five years, through shrinkage in the value of farm prod- 
ucts and farm lands, $30,000,000,000 and secured only 2 per 
ceut on their investinent, particularly when I keep in mind that 
the farmer, his wife, and children work on an average from 
12 to 14 hours per day and are subjected to all the hazards 
of the seasons—the rain, snow, drought, and various pests, 
such as the boll weevil, which destroy the fruits of his labor. 

We used a comparatively small amount of money in maintain- 
ing the price of wheat during the war, lost no money, but made 
a profit. This bill can be administered in such a way as to 
reduce the commission or equalization fee to a minimum and 
perhaps eliminate it altogether. The farm population is de- 
creasing at a rate estimated at more than 500,000 annually. 
Improvements on the farms are deteriorating. Many farms 
have been and are now being abandoned. Large numbers are 
untilled. Mortgages are being foreclosed in surprisingly large 
numbers. Taxes are unpaid and become a lien against the 
farms, with heavy penalties. Everyone who represents the 
farmers of the Middle West knows that this picture is not 
overdrawn, Conditions generally are not improving. Shall we 
not attempt to afford some measure of relief before we adjourn? 

TARIFF ARGUMENT A SUBTERFUCGB 

Every subterfuge is attempted to be found. In 
emergency tariff bill was enacted. Instead of the price of farm 
products going up they went down. Everyone knows that 
where we raise an exportable surplus that a tariff can be of no 
benefit on agricultural products. Take cotton for example: We 
export approximately 60 per cent of our cotton. We are not 
only attempting to find a domestic but a foreign market. A 
tariff of $1 per pound on cotton would be of no benefit to the 
cotton producers of the country, What is true of cotton is true 
of other agricultural products, where we raise an exportable 
surplus. 1 can not, therefore, knowing the farm problem as 
I do, help but take a sympathetic view of the condition of the 
farmers. I think I know these conditions. I was raised on a 
farm. [ own farm lands. Every person in my district is either 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the farmer. ‘They all 
sympathize with him. They do not believe he gets a square 
deal from our National Government. I share this belief. 

Just one more illustration: Take labor, for instance. Through 
laws we have restricted immigration and I voted for that. In 
1907, 1,207,000 immigrants came to this country. Under existing 
law approximately 150,000 may now come each year. They 
should not be permitted to come any faster than they can be 
assimilated into the citizenship of our country and compete 
with labor in this country. 

Other illustrations might be multiplied: We gave large land 
grants to railroads which built their lines across the continent 
some 60 years ago. We have appropriated vast sums, esti- 
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mated at $2,150,000,000, for the merchant marine, We remitted 
to foreign governments on their war loans $10,705,000.000 
which I voted against—because it was argued they were unable 
to pay. 

When we insist that the Government should supply a revoly- 
ing fund to assist the farmers through storage and orderly 
marketing to secure a fair price for their products, it is called a 
subsidy. 

BANK FAILURES DUE TO FARM CONDITIONS 

During the years 1920-1926, inclusive, there were 421 na- 
tional bank failures and 2,647 State bank failures in this 
country, or a total of 3,068 banks, with liabilities of $990,161,- 
000. These banks were practically all located in the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. What few banks failed in other 
sections failed on account ef local causes. The reason for these 
failures was given as frozen assets or inability to collect, very 
largely, the notes due on account of farm loans. This indicates 
why the Oklahoma State Bankers’ Association is urging farm 
legislation and that every industry, large and small, throughout 
the farming sections dependent upon farming are interested in 
having Congress take favorable action on farm legislation. 

This is not a partisan question and should not be viewed 
from a partisan standpoint. We must answer to our constitu- 
ents for the record which we make here. 

If the eligible voters of the Nation would constantly keep 
in mind their own best interests and not be diverted to ques- 
tions of lesser importance, and would go to the polls and vote, 
they would have a more potential voice in the affairs of the 
country. The farmers are not organized, too frequently vote 
their prejudices, and many neglect to go to the polls. Only 
about 51 per cent exercised the right of franchise in 1924. The 
big interests are organized, active, and alert, and get their full 
strength to the polls on election day, 

BILL INDORSED BY COTTON GROWEKS AND FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

The Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association has studied the 
principles of the McNary-Haugen bill and have indorsed it, as 
the following telegram indicates: 


OKLAHOMA City, February 1), 1927, 
Hon. Wau. W. HasTinas, 


Washington, D. C.: 

The 57,000 members of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, 
together with other farm organizations in Oklahoma, are praying for 
relief in their present distressed condition on account of the effect of 
the present surplus cotton. We believe McNary-Haugen Dill will 
relieve situation to a great extent and ask you to do everything in 
your power to bring about the passage of the MeNary-Hlaugen Dill 
as amended by the Senate last week. 

Sam L, Mogiry, 
General Manager Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association. 


The State Bankers’ Association, in convention last year, 
studied the bill and indorsed it. I know of no farm organiza 
tion that has studied this bill that has not given it approval. 

The report on the McNary-Haugen bill shows that practically 
every nation-wide farm organization in the country has in- 
dorsed the bill. This is an indorsement after some two or 
three years’ mature study. It is not fair, therefore, to say 
that the principles of the bill have not been carefully analyzed 
and then indorsed by practically all of the farm organizations 
of the country. When a member of your family falls sick a 
physician is sent for who diagnoses the case and prescribes 4 
remedy. When you are confronted with litigation an experi 
enced lawyer is called upon, the facts in the case are submitted 
to him for advice and assistance. Now, if I had any doubt as 
to the remedy for the agricultural depression I would resolve 
that doubt in favor of the judgment of the nation-wide farm 
organizations. 

I would not be prepared to set up my individual judgment, 
if doubtful about the remedy, as against the combined judg- 
ment of the very best thought of the Nation upon this subject. 
Fortunately for me, my judgment is in harmony with theirs, 
and I am therefore favoring this legislation because, after the 
most careful study I could give to it, I am convinced that it 
is the best legislation that has been presented and that it will 
prove effective. I do not mean that it may not need some 
amendments. We have never passed any very important legis 
lation that defects in the administration of it have not been 
pointed out and perfected by amendments at subsequent ses 
sions of Congress, There are certain amendments to this bil! 
that I would like to see incorporated, but I am only one of 455 
Members of Congress, and not being a member of the Com 
mittee on Agriculture, 1 will not be able to get them adopted. 
and in view of our substituting the Senate bill, and the 
short time before adjournment of this session, I think the 
House should pass this bili as it passed the Senate without 
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mendment, so that it will not have to go to conference, and 


27 


192 


hatever defects, if any are found to exist in the bill, can be | 


nerfected at the next session. It is much easier to amend a 
hill than to pass a new one. I remember well in 1915 that 
ractically every national bank in the country was against the 
Federal reserve law. Over 13 years have elapsed. It saved 
Nation from financial panics. Now everyone commends it. 
ts appeared in its administration. That will be true as to 
legislation. I am therefore going to vote for the McNary- 








true that it has been amended from time to time, as de- | 
} moment. 


Haugen bill. I am going to vote against the Crisp substitute 
1 1 am going to vote against a motion to recommit, if one is 
sade to substitute the Aswell bill for this bill. 
{mong the amendments I would like to see added to the bill 
First. 1 would inerease the revolving fund to $500,000,000, not 
| think it would be needed but for the psychological effect 
the enlarged financial ability to render needed assistance 
3 ild have. 
e Second, I would allocate a definite amount to each commodity 
i euuranty against any fear of sectional favoritism. 
; Third. 1 would defer the collection of the equalization fee 
M4 r one or two years and permit the Government to absorb the | 
ee out of the revolving fund, if any, until the people became 
miliar with the details of administration. 
cnt M NARY-HAUGEN BILL REVIEWED 
Now, let me briefly review the provisions of these three 
Et sures. 
ag In the first place permit me to compliment the Committee on 
Be riculture, and, in fact, the authors of all three of the bills, 
eg aying that none of them contain any technical provisions 
ee can not be easily understood by the average person. Any- 
BS ne can take the McNary-Haugen bill and read it and under- 
<a nd it. The report submitted in behalf of this bill has been 
BS ery earefully prepared and is one of the best reports to 
.s Congress [I have ever read. It contains much explanation and 
BS information and, I might say, justification. The report, to my 


Bt |, completely defends this bill. 
, Now, what does the bill do and what are the differences be 
en the three bills submitted to Congress? 











pe In the first place section 1 of the McNary-Haugen bill con- 

: ins the following declaration of policy and the language can 
b be improved upon: 

F SecTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 

. te the orderly marketing of basic agricultural commodities in 

5 te and foreign commerce and to that end to provide for the 

% ntrol and disposition of surpluses of such commodities, to enable 

l rs of such commodities to stabilize their markets against undue 

ccessive fluctuations, to preserve advantageous domestic market 

Pe h commodities, to minimize speculation and waste in marketing 

v mmodities, and to encourage the organization of producers of 

imodities into cooperative marketing associations. 

, It provides for a Federal farm board of 12 members, one 

B each of the 12 Federal land bank districts, to be selected 

from a list of three names recommended by a nominating com 

ee, composed of five persons, four of whom are to be 

ted by farmers or farm organizations, the fifth to be 

bs ted by the Secretary of Agricuiture. This should insure 

Bh e selection of men in sympathy with the farmers and in 


ted in the success of the bill. 
a \n advisory committee of seven members for each commod 
be selected to confer and advise with the members of 
board. The basic commodities included in the bill are 
: corn, cotton, wheat, rice, swine, and tobacco. The bill is not 
xO into effect as to any agricultural commodity until and 
ess members of the board representing the farm land bank 
which in the regate produced during the pre 
crop year 50 per cent of such commodity shall vote in 
or of it, and this can not be done unless both the advisory 
representing the commodity and the board further 
that the farm organizations representing the producers 
commodity favor the full cooperation of the board. In 
it is voluntary with the producers of any com- 
whether they will accept the terms of the bill 
have an operating period declared, and having accepted 
terms of the bill they can terminate the operating period 
respect to any commodity at their own pleasure and in 
me way. If the farmers find that the bill is not effective, 
first ptace they do not have to accept its benefits, and 
alter having come under the provisions of the bill they wish 

(to so they can voluntarily withdraw themselves. 
The bill provides for a revolving fund of $250,000,000 and 
uthorizes an appropriation of $500,000 for the expense of 
iiministration, 
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| provide storage facilities (sec. 14). 


The Aswell bill creates a board of 12 nominated by the Pre 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, selected not upon the advi 
of 2 nominating committee, and this board is authorized 

| create a corporation with six directors and subscribe for : 
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Section 9 of the bill provides for an equalization fee to he 
estimated by the board to cover the probable advances, losses, 
costs, and charges, to be collected upon each unit of the agri 
cultural commodity coming within the operation of the law. 
This fee is to be paid under rules and regulations of the board, 
as provided for in the bill. 

This is the provision of the bill against which most of the 
criticism is leveled and which I will refer tin in a 


les 
ahé 


to 


The board must find, to illustrate with cotton, that there is a 
surplus above the requirements for orderly murketing, and 
with respect to other basic commodities that there is a surplus 


either above domestic requirements or a surplus above th: 
requirements for orderly marketing. 
Now, let us see how this bill will work, using cotion as an 


illustration: The board would be compelled to find during 
present year that the 18,600,000 onstituted 
above the requirements for the orderly marketing of cot 
and if the advisory board and the representatives of 1 f 
organization favor declaration of an operating 
to cotton, and the board from the farm land bank 
which produced 50 per cent or more cotton, vote in f: 
declaring an operating period with respect to cotton, they 
so declare or issue a proclamation to that effect. 


bales <¢ a surplys 


the period a 


districts 


vor o} 


shall 


During the operating period the bourd is directed to assist 
in removing, withholding, or disposing of the surplus of cotton 
with cooperative associations engaged in handling it, or by 
entering into agreements with the group or association created 
by one or more of such cooperative associations or othe 


‘ 
agencies provided for in the bill, and the f storing 
and holding the cotton would be paid from a fund 


created out of the $250,000,000 revolving fund, replenished by 


( x pense oO 


stubilization 


the equalization fee which is paid upon each bale of ecott 
produced and sold 

In the event the revolving fund is exhausted this equaliza 
tion fee augments the amount in the stabilization fund. This 


is one of the principal differences between the McNary-Haugen 


bill and the other two bills. 
EQUALIZATION FER IS A COMMISSION FOR SERVICE RENDERED 
Before we get frightened let us examine a little more closely 


the so-called equalization fee. There is perhaps not a cattle 
or hog man in the country who, when he a carload 
hogs or cattle to market, but ships them through a commission 
firm and pays to this firm a commission, or charge, or you 
might eall it an equalization fee. The equalization fee is the 
commission which the producers pay on each unit of the agri 
cultural commodity which comes within the provisions of f1 
bill to cover his pro rata share of the 
estimated losses or advances. He 


ships of 


and charges an¢ 


cost 


doing just what the h 


is 


and cattle men do when they ship to market He is paying a 
commission or equalization fee 

When the Federal reserve bank system was created every 
member bank was compelled to contribute its ratable share by 


subscribing for a certain amount of stock and by depositing 


per cent of its deposits, without interest, in order to create 
financial reservoir or insurance fund which could be used 
by the Federal reserve banks to come to the assistance of mem 


ber banks through loans or rediscounts. 
involved in this bill. Each pays a commission or equalization 
fee in proportion to the benefit received. No more and no les 
The same principle is involved in the farm land bank system 
Each borrower is required to subscribe for a certain 
the stock and must pay in addition the rate of 
amount sufficient to cover the administration 
might call this a commission or equalization fee. 


The same principle i 


amount of 


io interest an 


cost of You 


If this bill will enable the farmers to get more for their 
products through the payment of a commission, or equalizatian 
fee, as one interested in farming it would be good business for 
me to pay it. 

CRISP AND ASWELL BILLS COMPARED NOT ADPQUA 

The Crisp bill creates a board of 12 members in the Depa 
ment of Agriculture, not in sympathy with the provisions of the 
bill, selected not upon the advice of a nominating committee, 
but with an advisory council. When the board, hedged about 


with many limitations (sec. 7) determines that an emergency 
exists it may require cooperative associations to form a corpo 
ration and advance the money out of the revolving fund to 


make purchases of any commodity under certain conditions 
(sec. 10) to assist cooperatives in the orderly marketing of any 
commodity, and it may advance money to the cooperatives to 


of its stock. 
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toth of these bills authorize an appropriation of $250,000,000 |! 
as a revolving fund. Neither provides for the payment of any 
losses. Both, under certain conditions and in a very limited | 
Way, are meant to assist the farmers in the orderly marketing | 
of their products under certain limitations or conditions. 

Now, what are the differences in the three bills? As I ana- 
lyze them they are threefold: 

The MeNary-Haugen bill will be administered by the advice 
of the farmers in sympathy with the bill and interested in mak- 
ing it a success, 

Second. The equalization fee contributes to and keeps replen- 
ixhed the stabilization fund and insures its permanency. 

Third. And to my mind this is the controiling factor, it con- | 
centrates and gives the bargaining power as respects any com- | 
modity to the cooperatives or agencies recognized by the board | 
with whem agreements are made, 

Let me illustrate this with cotton: Assuming that under the 
conditions of the bill the operating period on cotton has been 
declared by the board. When representatives of spinners from 
the eastern mills or foreign governments come to buy cotton 
they must bargain not with the helpless and financially dis- 
tressed farmers, who must sell to meet their pressing obliga- 
tions, but with the agencies recognized by the board, and cotton | 
wil! not then be forced upon a ruined and depressed market, but 
stored and orderly marketed by experienced men who know con- 
ditions and who will exact a fair price. Suppose you had the 
bargaining power of all of any commodity and a financial res- 
ervoir created out of a revolving fund of $250,000,000, would you 
not be able to secure a fair price? 

lhe MecNary-Haugen bill insures the benefits of the bill to 
all producers, whether they belong to cooperatives or not. They 
pay their proportionate share and secure proportionate benefits. | 
There is no way to bring all the producers of any commodity 
under the terms of the Crisp or Aswell bills. These measures | 
will reach only a small percentage of the producers of any com- | 
modity. Asa result the agencies created will not have the full | 
bargaining power of the commodity. That is the reason coop- 
eratives now fail. Only about 7 per cent of the farmers belong 
to cooperatives. They can not control the bargaining power of | 
the commodity. A few—about 7 per cent—must attempt to | 
finance for all. They can not control and store and withhold for 
orderly marketing enough of any commodity to insure a fair 
price to the producers. Seven per cent of them can not carry the 
load. Farmers are scattered across the continent. There are 
six and one-half millions of them. They can not be organized. 
Of the 197,000 farmers in Oklahoma, 115,000 are tenant farmers. 
Many live in sparsely settled communities. Their nee 
foree them to market their crops in order to meet their obliga- 
tions to business men and banks. The steel men and manufac- 
turers are comparatively few. They can and do organize. They | 
can withhold their products from the markets. They are finan- | 
cially able to do this. This bill concentrates the bargaining | 
power for the producers of farm products. 

| 
| 
| 





The bunkers of the country met at Memphis, Tenn., during 
the past season and tried- to finance the cotton producers of the 
South. It was not a success for two reasons: First, they were 
unable to finance it, and, second, they could not secure con- 
certed action so as to insure the full bargaining power. 

You ask, Will this bill raise the price of farm products to the | 
consumers? That depends upon its administration. Suppose 
the middlemen are eliminated and the spread between the pro- 
ducers and consumers is saved to the producers. They would 
receive a Substantial benefit even if the price of their commodity 
is not advanced to the consumers. But will anyone argue that 
the spinners of cotton or consumers of food products should not 
pay the cost of production plus a reasonable profit to the pro- 
ducers that resulted through concentration of bargaining 
power, storage, and orderly marketing, even if they had to pay 
a higher price? Are the farmers to be compelled, for want of 
assistance, to sell their products at ruinous prices? I know 
that the farmers can not survive under present conditions. I 
am willing to contribute my ratable share, whether it is called 
a commission or an equalization fee, if it will result in a better 
and a fair price for farm products and again restore confidence 
of all of the people in the justice and fairness of our Govern- 
ment and bring happiness, contentment, and prosperity to the 
farmers and business men throughout the country. [Applause.] | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CH1NDBLOoM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Chairman, I am informed that the 
Committee on Agriculture had no hearings on this bill. I am 
also advised that no estimate was obtained from any source as | 
to the cost of administration. I therefore addressed a letter to | 
the Secretary of the Treasury, asking his views on the adminis- | 
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trative features and the probable cost of administration, and 1 
have a reply from the Secretary of the Treasury. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks so as to include my letter 
and the reply thereto from Secretary Mellon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter and inclosure referred to are as follows: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1927 
Hon, ANDREW MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk, SecreETARY: If agreeable to you, I would like to have your 
views on the administrative features, including cost of administration, 
involved in the execution of the provisions of House bill 15474, a bill 
proposed “to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly mar- 
keting and in the contro] and disposition of the surplus of agricultural 
commodities.”” The Treasury Department will have much to do with 
the administration of the provisions of this bill, including, as I under 
stand it, the collection of the equalization fee. 

Very truly yours, 
CaRL R, CHINDBLOM. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TRBASURY, 
Washington, February 11, 19%. 
Hon. Cart R. CHINDBLOM, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHINDBLOM: I have your letter of February 9 request- 
ing my views on the administrative features of House bill 15474, more 
particularly with reference to the cost of administration of the provi 
sions of the bill. In compliance with your request I have asked the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to prepare a memoranduin as to the admin 
istrative costs of collecting the equalization fee, which, in many respects 
as to administration, is similar to our excise taxes, I inclose herewith 
a copy of the estimate prepared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Sincerely yours, 
A, W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUR, 
Washington, February 11, 19%. 
Memorandum on the cost of administration of House bill 15474. 

You have asked for comment as to the administrative features in- 
volved in complying with the provisions of H. R. 15474, a bill proposed 
“to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com 
modities."” You also asked for an estimate of the cost of administration. 

The two major factors involved iu the administration of the pro- 
posed legislation are: 

A. Administrative organization and expense thereof. 

B. Collection of equalization fee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND BXPENSE THEREOF 


The following statement indicates the organization and the est! 
mated annual cost of maintenance thereof, 


Federal farm board 
PERSONNEL 
$120, OO 


Board members, salaries $10,000 each_..._._-_______--__-. $12 
1 secretary (average salary, grade C. A. F. 12) -----.----- 6, 800 
1 chief clerk (average salary, grade C. A. F, 11)_.-------—“ 4, 400 
Experts, 5 at average salary of $5,800 (one for each basic 
GORE Fecncenwcnns easton 2 thee Bed ee 29, O00 
12 secretaries to members, $2,100 each __--~- a 25, 200 
i chief statistician............ Gelidibthnrctitelitens Naddditadide amin 5, S00 
1 assistant statistician__ ‘ sai alas ited . $, 400) 
5 grade 10 employees, $3,600 each, average_....___.--._-__-- 18, 000 
10 stenographers, C, A. F. 2, average salary $1,500_- 15, O00 
5 file clerks, average $1,500 each, grade 2 7, 500 





10 typists, average $1,320 each, grade 1......-....~....-- 13, 200 
10 clerks, average $1,680, grade 3 screacanamiaieateddadie 7 16, 800 
5 clerks, average $1,500 each, grade 2... _-__ na 7, 500 
5 messengers at $1,140 each _ ~~~. ce es ee. vo, UU 
100 field investigators, at $2,100 average salary, to be as 
signed to auditing and investigating accounts covering 
equalization fees. -- sieastatte ‘: ities eles % 210, GOD 
TRAVEL AND SUBSISTENCE 
tjoard members, $600 per member. .-- ~~~ ~- . 7, 200 
Experts, 5 at $1,000 each ___- : are 5, GOU 
Secretaries, 12 at $600 each : i te 7, 200 
Field investigators, average $1,800 each sa se 180), 000 
MISCELLANBOUS EXPENSES 
Rent, 20,000 square feet, at $2 per square foot 3 40, QUO 
Mechanical equipment Salddidedideas 7 a 3, GO 
Furniture ; ‘ ‘5 ade iebaidaie be oak 11, sou 
Stationery and periodicals... _-_- sian aac ieaaital sietiat w 3, OOO 
ee ee ae ewes sido 746, 100 
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NOMINATING COMMITTER | an interstate and intrastate business. It would be difficult to estimate 
« 60 members at $20 a day for 5 days_.___.------ $6,000 | or to ascertain the number of motor freight companies or freight 
| and subsistence (average subsistence $10 per day for : | vehicles making short hauls. The possibility of shipping a commodity 
4 days, transportation average $100 per member) -—--~~- 12, 600 | by unregistered vehicles and the resultant difficulty in collecting a fee 
D ete. hails nade tenedteatin died ckiadhtl Oe _ 600 is apparent. 
¢ : The impossibility of definitely ascertaining the various sources of 
ADVISORY COUNCIL acquisition by sale prompts the suggestion that the medium of collec 
§ es, 35 members, $20 per day for 20 days per_year_--- 14, 000 | tion at this source must be dismissed as impracticable unless we are 
me mbers ; “transportation, $100 ‘a man for 2 trips the collection of the fee. 
— Snjemccition esiettenh lthiniittiniy’ qbteendentaipenene snd 9, 625 | From the latest figures available it is estimated that there are in the 
e - 9m 638 United States the following number of processors who operate in the 
; lot Bae als Bas? bea Vie x ua = | basic commodities involved: 
total - << -eoeee--- Tomy Gee | Cabinet eis sd cial 551 
Fi COLLECTION OF EQUALIZATION FEE Packers een ane team taal aarti ete cal ihied 1, 252 
a ; ad a . ni ' Millera_._._..._._.._.........- ieee aanenrtie sehen een pee CE Sap S29 
Ra st important facto to be considered in this connection tis : C : ‘ es 5 
ic d to insure the filing of correct returns and the collection Phere is also to be taken into consideration the numbe1 f fa ries 
Re designated agencies of the equalization fee for each unit | throughout the United States engaged in the business of canning corn 
5 ymmodity on which such fee is levied If collection is to be made by the processor, the above number would 
‘ill provides that the equalization fee may be collected und involved. As a further evidence of the magnitude of the task, atten 
’ lations as the board may prescribe during operations in a | “0? 38 called to the fact that in 1925 the wheat crop of e United 
: ricultural commodity and that the fee shall be paid upon any States was estimated by the Department of Agriculture at 676,429,000 
be lowing: The transportation, processing, or sale of such unit bushels, the corn crop at 2,916,961,000 bushels, the rice « » at 33,- 
a) evides that no more than one equalization fee shall be co 809,000 bushels, the cotton crop at 16,103,6 bales, and it was also 
| respect to any The board shall determine in the case | ®Stimated that a total of 55,565,000 he ad of swine, weighi 12,391 
s transactions in the commodity whether the equalization | 664,000 pounds, was produced in 1925. If all these commodities were 
e upon transportation, processing, or sale. The board may | “" * operation of the Federal farm board at the same time ‘tion 
ny person engaged in the transportation, processing, or acquisi- | wots be requares © ae OP SECERS ef ISSUES CTS Unite = 
: . of a basic commodity : true regardless of which medium of collection is adopted 
a To file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his trans Provision must also be made for the proper and most available place 
‘ rocessing, or acquisition of such commodity, the amount of | Were the returns may be filed and where there may be turned over to 
t t fees payable thereon and such other facts as may be neces the Government the amount collected. Unless it should be determined 
: their payment or collection |} to fix this place of filing returns and making payment at som lection 
fo collect th equalization fee as directed by the board and to | ®5°"°S of the Government already established, Nectors of 1a liz 


? refor tion fees must be created in each of the 12 Federal land banks during 
t el i 
he case of cotton to issue to the producer a serial receipt the periods of operation, adequate accounting methods must be created 
‘ y for eredi < h oY l ‘ an yroper mane inetit » 
mmodity which shall be evidence of the partictpating interest | ‘° ! ovide for crediting the amount paid, and proper mean tuted 

















: rf producer in the equalization fund for the commodity. Th pe “a z a = oem! — por Pape sited en 2 aed 
in such case prepare and issue such receipts and prescribe > ; ye ee ; at oc merean aya! oe at . rm less 0 e 
s and conditions thereo?. The Seeretary of the Treasury, upon | ®S!F*S 0! the framers of ' io peepee Swaee ition, it wi . not be possible 
request of the board, shall have such receipts prepared at the to return = the tate tp. fund St ate imount withdrawn ae 
Printing from for the reason that experience in collecting ti esta she 
a a me aha gg . : 5 . ‘ +4 the fact that taxes are never collected 100 per cent 
sing the general terms of the bill, it is understood that its ; 
is to provide methods to dispose of the surplus of any one The estimate does Rot Cone Sale CoRaneyeNtiee - a a 
, basic agricultural commodities, and that the method of dis- ret aoe oe the collection of the fees. Nor doe 7e is memot andum cover 
such surplus will be either by sale to foreign markets at the | those features of the Dill covering contracts to De made with Process 
e possible or by withholding such surplus pending more advan- | coop ‘ative associations, or ot! T persons guaranteeing them against 
onditions The loss incurred as a result of such action will loss 3. To carry out these provisions and te protect the integrity of 
tioned and assessed upon each unit of the particular com- | t%¢ Stabilization fund the board will necessarily have to empl 
the commodity moves in commerce. As set forth above, the force of account ints and technical experts In addition, ou : é 
y require either the person engaged in the transportation in the collection of aaa aa narenen a ‘ oe - wane _ 2 
f, the processing, or acquisition by sale to file the return and | ™®°®S a = rear ee & large legal etek to 4 = s oa ae ; _ ' 
issessment. pilicate questions that necessarily arise in the co ctior f ns 
* dless of which of the three mediums of collection is adopted of money and in the anditing of vast business ent rpt Ses 
: investigating agents must be organized for the purpose of Che time available has been too short to fu s ven an ¢ nate 
ing whether the designated collection medium has filed correct | as to these administrative costs 
nd paid the full amount of the fee The investigating body The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansa | Mr, 


ompared with the present force of revenue agents employed | TINCHER]| is recognized for four minutes. 
























supervision of the Internal Revenue Bureau. The imp | Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, the other day I suggested 
collecting every cent of tl qualization fee is apparent that there were plenty of men supporting this bill wl could 
I on to the fact that the equalization fee is a sum authorized | explain it if they wanted to; that if there was any legitimate 
hich must be collected for the rehabilitation of the revolving | field for the bill, some of the talent here would take the floor 
be seen that the collecting agency that does n make and explain how it would benefit some commodity 
t is in effect withholding Government funds. The collec- | In answer to that speech the gentleman from Illino Mir 
jualization fee will be difficult. So mu will depend | ADKINS] spent his time describing my physical make-up rhe 
nesty and alertness of the collection agency that it can | gentleman from Illinoi Mr, WILLIAMS], second o7 te ut 
ny units of the proper commodity as it passes throug) gentleman from Illinois |Mr. ApKiNns] in his ability to explain 
ill fail to pay the e a bill of this kind, spent his time in explaining the 1 rf 
is processor or purchi Billy Sutt! There has bee by any to d 
the return of the equ economic soundness of this hat by my « l 
it. It must be reali: friend from Mississippi, Mr. Percy QuIN \pplaus i 
resentatives must be vy he only argument that has been deli ed on the « 
possible the re rements of the proposed legislation | of this bill. 
pointed out above that a corps of investigators will of | I take the floor now, however, to bid Mary Haug 
, e employed to protect tl interests of the Government It | igain, because to-day she d and to-morrow we ! 
! e by the mo ntensive tr ng, experience, and study on | To-morrow a rule will be brought in, and after : t ! 
these men that this important duty can be efficiently per- | that we have had concerning the Haugen ill, hicl | 
; y should be specialists in their particular line of endeavor. | know can not pass, we have now another monstrosity at will 
F. ection of the equalization fee from any one of the three | result in the bringing in of a new rule and a new debate. And 
provided has so many disadvantages that it is not possible to | I will say in all kindness to dear old Mary Haugen, “ You are 
: 1 would be the least difficult Of course, the board would | going to die to-day, and there is only one place on earth where 
é which of the three mediums would be selected at any given they have produced a worse mixture than you are, and she is 
; for any given commodity | coming in to-morrow for a new debate.” Of course, the tim 
e case of collection from the carrier there are 1,614 steam and | will then be divided again, and we shall have many more 
railways, 2 expres ompanies, and 1,730 stean ship lines doing ‘ economic discussions such as those we have been delivering her 
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concerning this one, and so I think we must regret that we shall 
no longer have the pleasure of talking about poor old Mary 
Haugen any more. [Laughter and applause.] 

Just think of it. Twelve hours of general debate, and of all 
the talent here not one proponent of this bill could stand on 
this floor and explain how it is going to help. 


3710 


They brought on the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
BurtTNess| again to represent their side on the hard-wheat 


proposition. I ask you to read his statement on hard wheat. 
if it is an economic argument to charge Sidney Anderson with 
being unfriendly to agriculture, then I must quit. 

Let me tell you about the changes, and you will notice how 
they have soft-pedaled that thing. One said, “ We will hide 
the proposition of the equalization fee on imports.” Another 
said, “ We had better not go quite that strong; we had better 
not argue that,’ because some of those fellows will understand 
that if you put an equalization fee on imported wheat you will 
drive the American miller out of the United States to do his 
milling, because you can not put it on flour. 

Of course, it is not worth while for me to go any further. 
She is dead, and to-morrow we will start with another baby. 
{| Applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15474) to 
establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural 
commodities, and had come to no ‘resolution thereon. 

Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, presented a report 
to accompany a resolution for the consideration of Senate bill 
4808, to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, may the rule be read for 
information? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
read for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
resolution for information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


be 


House Resolution 421 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the Committee 
on Agriculture be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(8. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities, and it shall be in order to move that the House 


resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union for the consideration of said bill. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the subject matter of said bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and the gentleman 
from Louisiana {Mr. Aswe.u], the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the 


House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 


previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
against the resolution. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What will become of the bill now pend- 
ing in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union? IL presume the Committee of the Whole will have to 
make some disposition of the present bill now before it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that that is not a parliamentary inquiry, in view of the fact 
that the rule is only read for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think it was in the dis- 
eretion of the gentleman obtaining the floor to move to resolve 
into committee to consider either bill. Each bill would still be 
in order 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But it would be a different Committee of 
the Whole, not the same Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that would make 
any difference. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There might be the same Chairman but 
not the same Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see how that distinction 
would affect the situation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 15474, to 
establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agriey|. 
tural commodities. 

Mr. DOWELL. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman from Kansas reserved a poin; 
of order. If it is in order to reserve it, I want to insist upon 
the point of order being made. 

The SPEAKER. This is not the proper time to make the 
point of order, because the rule is simply read for information. 
Mr. DOWELL. And it is not the proper time to reserve it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks a Member can always 
reserve a point of order. The Chair thinks it could be reseryed 
at this time. 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not understand how a point of order 
may be raised when the matter is being read for information 
only and not being considered. 

The SPEAKER. But the report was made, and when a 
privileged report is made to the House, it is always in order to 
reserve a point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. By way of analogy, when points of 
order are reserved on an appropriation bill the bill is not read, 
yet it is made upon the reporting of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can not this rule be considered 
now by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule of the House a resolution 
from the Committee on Rules lies over for a day. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But it can be done by unanimous 
consent, can it not, and why not go on with the consideration 
of the rule now? 

The SPEAKER. 3y rule of the House it could be suspended 
by a two-thirds vote, and the Chair thinks it could be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SNELL. It was agreed it should be called up to-morrow, 
so I do not feel like calling it up to-day. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the House can do any- 
thing, in the way of legislation, by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. It can be done by unanimous consent 
However, the rule is that a report from the Committee on Rules 
lies over for a day unless two-thirds shall vote to the contrary. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Pending my motion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
ask unanimous consent that the time for general debate be 
extended for one hour and a half, to be consumed this after- 
noon and to be equally divided between the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] and myself. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand it, the one hour and a half will be con- 
sumed this afternoon? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; and it is my understanding that hal! 
of the time of the gentleman from Louisiana is going to be 
yielded to the gentleman from New York [Mr. JAcosBstTEIN], and 
the time is to be equally divided. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does this mean there is to be another one 
hour and a half of discussion on the House bill and then two 
hours on the Senate bill when that bill is reached? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The resolution of the Committee on Rules 
provides for that. This is exclusive of the two hours granted 
by the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we should get to a discussion of 
the bill under the five-minute rule as early as possible. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving tlie 


right to object, and I shall not object, as I understand it, if the 
rule is passed to-morrow, we drop the Haugen bill and discuss 
the Senate bill. The Senate bill has not been reported out of 
the Committee on Agriculture and will not be reported before 
the rule is adopted. We will have before us the Senate Dill, 
and there were 28 amendments passed in the Senate. I have 
been trying to find out just where these amendments belong 
in the bill, and it is a matter of considerable difficulty. I am 


wondering if we can not have available for the Members of 
in 


the House to-morrow the Senate bill with the changes 
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relies so We can readily find out just what changes in the text 
have been made. 
Mr. HAUGEN. 

that way? 
NEWTON of Minnesota. 

be done, Mr. Speaker. 
rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
; consent that the bill be printed showing the changes be- 

the House bill and the Senate bill. 

NEWTON of Minnesota. With the Senate amendments 


Does the gentleman request that it be printed 


I ask unanimous consent that 


iahcs. 

rhe SPEAKER. And that the Senate amendments as affect- 
the House bill be noted in italics. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Senate bill with the amendments. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; the Senate bill with 
endments placed on it in the Senate in italics. 


the 


| 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, that would be entirely out of 
order. The Senate bill comes as a Senate bill. There are no 
amendments to the Senate bill. It comes in toto and is a bill 
in itself, and under this rule it will be taken up and considered | 


the House as a Senate bill, without any amendment what 

er. If the gentleman desires to go through the Recorp and 

ertain the words that were in the bill when it was reported 

om the committee and the amendments that were inserted in 

{ Senate, of course that is a proper thing for him to do; 

but it certainly is not a thing that he can call for now, because 

i mes to us aS a complete bill from the Senate as passed by 
that body. 


the SPEAKER. It can be done by unanimous consent, of 
course 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I take it we want to be in- 

rmed, and in this situation we are not going to have the 
benefit of a report from the Committee on Agriculture. They 
have reported on the House bill. They have not reported on 


Senate bill. The Senate committee has not reported upon 
» amendments put on in the Senate. I think it would be of 


erest to the House, certainly to most of the Members, to 
y just what the Senate amendments are, so that we can 

find out exactly how they will affect the legislation pending 
ore us, 


Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 
ir, UPDIKE. I would like to know whether the Senate bill 
was the same bill we had in the House. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
Mr. UPDIKE. I understand it was not the same bill. 
Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mir. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; if I have the floor. 
Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, there were differences in the origi 
Senate bill from the original House bill. It seems to me 
what the gentleman from Minnesota |Mr. Newron] desires 
Honse bill reprinted with the changes between its form 
the form in which the bill passed the Senate shown in 
ics. This would then give a guide to Members of the House 
the difference between the bill we are now being called on 
ate and the bill which we have been debating. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. I heartily agree with the gentleman from 
Jersey that the gentleman’s request should be to show in 
cs the amendments put on by the Senate to the original 
te bill, and I think that ought to be done for the informa 
of the House, and I hope the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAvGEN] will not object to the request. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have 
s te bill and the House bill were 
ance 
Mr. KINCHELOB. They were, practically. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If not, then the suggestion of 
gentleman from New Jersey and of the gentleman from 


I do not know as to that. 


the 
first 


that 
the 


been told 
identical in 


entucky should be carried out and the language in italics 
ild show the changes from the House bill which we have 


considering ; and I make that unanimous-consent 
Mr. RAMSEYER. 
an from Minnesota will follow the suggestion of the gentle 
from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] to take the House bill and 
the changes or the differences between that bill and the 
te bill as it comes over here now, I should not object to 
being done for the information of the House. 
But if you take the Senate bill 4808, have copies printed with 
ulments, it will lead to confusion, because the Senate bill, 
rule is adopted, will be before the House and will be 
mplete in itself. There will be no amendments on it for 


the Hk consider. If the gentleman has the House bill 


use to 





| population 


request. | 
Reserving the right to object, if the gen- | 
| the country: and, what is more significant, the 


| revolution 
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printed, noting changes in the Senate bill in italics, that will 
give the House Members all the information they desire and 
probably all they should have. The original request to take 
the Senate bill as messaged over and on that note the amend- 
ments would lead to confusion. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I accept the gentleman's modifi 
cation. All I wanted was to be informed as to how 
Senate bill differs from the one we are now considering. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Minnesota to ask unanimous consent to have the House bill 
indicate what changes have been made in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Showing the difference 
House bill and the bill as passed by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request ? 

There was po objection 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that time for general debate be extended for an hour 
and a half, one-half of the time to be controlled by himself and 
one-half by the gentleman from Louisiana. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 


the 


between the 


The motion of Mr. HaucEn to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union was then agreed to 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mapws in 
the chair. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 22 
gentleman from New York | Mr. JAcOBSTEIN |. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, after lis 
tening for 12 hours to the debate on farm relief legislation, I 
feel it is my duty to say something about the pending bills from 
a purely economic point of view. I am sure you want a 
sion from that angle, regardless of whether you agree with my 
conclusions or not. 

I am not going to weary you with statistics now, although I 
am going to place some figures in the Recorp. In the short 
time at my disposal to-day I ean only undertake to present some 
general observations and conclusions, based on these facts and 


figures. 


minutes to the 


discus 


REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE 

I am going to make a startling statement at the outset which 
may shock you, but I believe it is true. I believe that agricul 
ture is going through or about to go through the same kind of 


that British agriculture and home industry went 
through just 100 years ago. Agriculture is becoming sub 
ordinate to industry in our great national economic life. just 


as it did in England a century ago. Anyone who fails to look 
at agriculture from this broad point of view can not come to a 
sound conclusion as to the remedy for the present and pros 
pective ills of American agriculture. As England was trans 
formed into a predominantly industrial nation, so the United 
States is fast becoming industrial. We may retard the 
ment, but we can not permanently prevent it We may 
some of the hardships resulting from the readjustment, but we 
can not escape the inevitable revolution 

The full evidence of that persistent transformation I shall 
not attempt to present to you now, but hope to place it in 
Recorp later. Some commonly recognized facts 
be briefly sketched here. 


EVIDENCE OF 


move- 


' 
essen 


the 
however, may 


CHANGI 

A hundred years ago &6 per cent of our gainfully employed 
agricultural and only 14 per industrial 
(nonagricultural). To-day the reverse is true. Seventy-four 
per cent of the population is industrial and only 26 per cent is 
engaged in agricultural production. This declining position of 


was 


cent 


American agriculture has been made evident by each of the 
Federal censuses. This decline is continuing. The drift to the 
city is at the rate of half a million a year in this country. The 


total volume and widespread character of the bank failures in 
agricultural areas is alarming. The increase of farm mortgage 
debts has outstripped the increase in land values, and this bur 
den has become exceedingly heavy. The large increase in 

number of abandoned farms is evident in many sections of 
standard of liv 


standard of 


the 


ilving 


ing on the farms is not keeping pace with the 


in the cities. 

These facts are tangible evidence to any open-minded person 
that there is a revolution going on in agriculture in Amer- 
ica which is making for a steady decline in this basic in- 
dustry 

While agriculture will continue to be basic, it will continue to 
lose in relative importance in American economic life. Desiring 


to be a self-contained nation, we will always need iculture 
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our national life. 


CAUSES FOR DECLINE OF AGRICULTURB 

If this be true, our remedy must take these changing condi- 
tions into account. Before discussing the specific remedies be- 
fore us, particularly the MceNary-Haugen bill, I wish to touch 
briefly on the causes of the decline in agriculture and its 

resent depressed condition. 

What are the causes for the decline in agriculture? Some 
people think it is due to a surplus. Mr. Chairman, agriculture 
in America was prosperous many years ago when it had a 
national surplus; that is, when we produced more than we 
needed for domestic consumption. If you should look at the 


chart which I have here, you would find that there were periods 


when agriculture enjoyed good prices, even though we had very 
large surpluses for exportation. 
exported 254,000,000 bushels of wheat at satisfactory prices: 
We must, therefore, distinguish between national surpluses and 
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to sustain an tmereasing industrial population, but more and 
more agricultural activity will occupy a less important place in 


| world surpluses. 


For example, in 1924-25 we 
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We have always exported cotton, we have 
always exported wheat. What, then, is the cause for the 
present decline of agriculture and in what light must we look 
at this cause with respect to the Haugen bill? 
EXTENSION OF NEW FIELDS 

First, American agriculture is coming more and more into 
competition with new fields outside of America. When my 
district in western New York, which was once the bread basket 
of the world, came into competition with the wheat fields of 
our own West, it yielded to the newer and more fertile areas. 
My colleague [Mr, SANDERS] will perhaps recall the time in his 
youth when the flour mills of Rochester were the great mills 
of the country before Minneapolis pushed us off the map; and 
just as the Middle West pushed western New York off the 
wheat area, so Canada, Australia, Argentina, and Russia are 
pressing us as competitors in the agricultural field. Further. 
more, Europe is returning to its pre-war acreages, and in many 
commodities is already producing more than before the war. 
The following table illustrates the agricultural “ comeback.” 
of Europe since the war. Notice the increases since 1922: 


European areas and production for specified crops: Average, 1909-1913; annual, 1922-1925, exclusive of Russia 








s | 
Year Wheat | Rye | Barley | Oats | Corn | Potatoes pore | Tobacco Total 
| | | | | } 
. Million Million | Million Million | Million Million | Million | Million | Million 
AREA acres acres acres | acres | acres acres acres acres | acres 
IE oii a en Soa nish anes deecaemadbeinaeea ee 70. 5 44.8 26. 4 | 48.7 | 25.2 23.7 3.8 0.4 243.5 
RET ER isa delle ines tenon a io aie ces aedibddeere laa 62.6 37. 5 | 25. 4 | 44.9 | 23. 4 23.0 3.1 | 5 | 220. 4 
- ween ccmcwecwen enn nn ween cenencencesercneesencceceseseceence= 63. 4 38. 5 26.7 45.5 23. 2 23.0 3.5 .6 294 4 
Scale tiaatn salon i i miiaianeeie 65. 0 37.2 26. 9 45.8 24.3 23.3 4.5 .6 227.6 
TE LPIA A IIL AE CAS NCEE TE 66.8 39. 9 26. 6 45. 4 25.6 | 23.6 4.0 | 6] 225 
} | | | | 
d Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million Million | 
FRODUCHON | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | short tons) pounds | 
NS is pn ed 1 cis wastes Gita eanniaes catia as eek scaatiia dht eg ane 1, 348 975 | 692; 1,931 | 581 | 3,835 45.9 | OE i ceniccus 
1922 aoe oein-niehepainniopimaiaddatinaddbaibemminnes pudcusedwenedyounes 1, 043 712 | 602 | 1, 548 | 426 4, 491 35. 1 re 
192  nbeke nicceaghnkastrehai chiara rennet aciengehanncashel) aan l 825 668} 1,824 475 | 3,560 36. 5 | 
1924 : Sd ares ud Sadaeiatien/ & ieadidece nada AIG onlndc einige 1, 058 | 649 | 578 1, 639 593 3, 918 48.9 | A. 
RODS. . xo niiddvscsen'de bene dnb amabnee ied dadaeladi dn kedegen chard alah aaa 1, 400 941 | 696 | 1,808 639 4, 376 46.8 BP totreeesces 








Any legislation that fails to take account of the facts indi- 
cated above can not meet the agricultural situation of America. 
LESSENED CONSUMPTION 


Second. There is a declining per capita consumption of cer- 


tain agricultural products. For instance, we consume less 
wheat by almost 25 per cent per capita as compared with 40 | 


vears ago. 








Per ca a production of wheat and consumption of wheat flour in the | 
United Stailes 
ceiacegsncaianincagicmeiaibie acon — —-—— 
| etnies ni 
. “ UMP- | Produc- 
|: of | tion of 
. } wheat = 
Year flor wheat 
our per | bah ite vo 
| capita, * oo 
| bushels ushels 
J 7. 58 
onl 8.80 | 
5.04) + 7.54 
| 5. 03 | ; 
| 4. 70 9. 00 
4.19 
‘Scpalee Seong 0 OO dessin ostne 
MODS co Ausecesake pew ged am mane tenant ead ao ON Sinden dasa 
' 
HORSHS AND OATS 
Another significant fact is the decline in the number of horses 
in the United States. There are 7,000,000 less horses and colts 
in thi ountry to-day than there were 10 years ago. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, the total number of horses and colts on farms in 


the United States was 22,000,000; on January 1, 1927, 
were 15,300,000, Do you know what that represents? 
ts 400,000,000 bushels of oats. or 


there 
It repre- 
u decline of 25 per cent 


in the demand for oats. De you wonder that feed is not bring- 
ing a larger price? This also means a shrinkage of several 
million tons in the demand for hay for these horses. Yet the 
hay crop has actually increased several million tons in the } 
past few years. No wonder hay is cheap! The substitution of 

ce for horsepower is one of the factors that is making | 
for revolution in agriculture. Furthermore, anyone who does 
not take into account this increasing industrialization of the farm | 
cin not find an adequate solution for this farm problem. 
In North Dakota I witnessed how men were displaced by 


machines, which cut the grain and threshed the wheat almost 
like magic. It is said that 2 men with tractors and harvester- 
thresher combine now do the work of 200 men. Similar im- 


| editor of 





provements are still going on in the Wheat and Cotton Belts. 
The industrialization of the farm is increasing production per 
acre and per man to a point where we are bound to have 
more production than we need for domestic consumption. Have 
you taken into account what is going on in our life to-day as a 
result of the money we appropriate for the Department of 
Agriculture? Recently I was talking with Mr. H. A. Wallace, 
Wallace’s Farmer. He told me they are now de 
veloping a new corn seed which is likely to increase the yield 
of corn by 7 bushels per acre, an increase of 20 per cent, through 
proper seed selection. The introduction of scientific methods 
into agricultural production calls for fewer men on the farms 
and fewer farms. It is not surprising, therefore, that with 
fewer farmers we are producing more crops to-day than in 1920. 
Any legislative remedy must reckon with these fundamental 
factors of our economic life. 
ARBITRARY FACTORS IN INDUSTRY 

Furthermore, as I showed last year, and I think it has been 
uncontroverted, as a country becomes industrialized, agricul 
ture is at a tremendous economic disadvantage, because of 
arbitrary and artificial agencies which are set wp to the ad- 
vantage of manufacturing, banking, transportation, and labor. 


I shall not go into this phase of the agricultural problem; 
but I contend again that these artificial factors tend to aggra- 


vate the situation by raising prices of the things that farmers 


buy. At the present time the superior advantages enjoyed by 
manufacturing, transportation, labor, and finance are to 4 


large extent responsible for the glaring disparity in prices, 
unfavorable to farm products. The price disparity between agri 


| culture and industry to-day is 20 per cent unfavorable to agri 


culture as compared with 13 per cent when we discussed this 
question a year ago. In other words, agriculture is worse off 
to-day than it was a year ago, and there are evidences that 
agriculture may be worse off a year from to-day than it is 
to-day. Because of this price disparity, agriculture has suffered 
a loss of about $15,000,000,000 in the last seven years. The 
farmers would have had that much more to spend if prices 
had been normal. 

I am not alone in my diagnosis of this situation. Other 
economists in this country who have studied this from a broad 
viewpoint have come to the same conclusion. I refer you to a 
paper read at the meeting of the American Economic Association 
at St. Louis in 1926 by Dr. EF. G. Nourse, of the Institute o! 
Economics. Others, however, say this overproduction is only 


temporary, and I may say that the philosophy out of which the 
Haugen-McNary bill was born is found in the belief that this 
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temporary and that we will pass oul 
cloud. I do not think so. I think that unless we 
Jv drastic, fundamental and basic remedies, we are going to 
agricultural problem for a whole generation. 
FARMER'S INCOME VERSUS WAGB EARNER’S INCOME 
recently pointed out in a publication of the United States 





is 


production 
inder the 


sooll 


tment of Agriculture, the average factory wage earner in 
26 was able to buy 16 per cent more goods with his current 
than in 1919-20, while the average farmer in the same 
was able to buy 20 per cent less than in 1919-20. The 


of this statistical study is found in the following extract 
this carefully prepared report: 


net income per farm family, farm and factory wage earnings, 
d of their relative purchasing power 
{1919-20= 100} 
Reiative purchasing power! 
of 
}k wcLory ~ 
Net Farm wage a 
nec Tie wages earnings | . 
- t ry 
per farm | without | per per- Net b- - 
f ly! board 4 | sonem- | income Farm | ‘ nds 7 
ployed | per form | wages | per en 
lamuy Deiat 
i ployee 
sovede’ 00 100 100 100 100 100 
Leased 47 115 | 104 47 114 | 103 
somane 34 iZ | &S 39 89 01 
ccceceen- | 74 05 | 60 87 | 112 
Toph 9 61 a2 | 100 | 70 | 94 | 115 
70 83 | 100 | sl | 97 116 
eee , =.) 103 | ; ¢ 1¢ 
omecnn ‘2 34 103 | Si | 04 16 
| | 
or labor and management | an allowance ($60) for resid ] 
iwelliy 
. i iverages, 1919=100 
st three columns of this table, adjusted for the following changes in the 
: gin the United States for December of each year, show: 1919, 100; 1921 
: 1922, 85; 1923, 87; 1924, 86; 1925, 89 
Kurnings adjusted for the changes in cost of living in the 
% ed States since 1919, that the purchasing power of the 
B rage farmer’s income during 1920 and 1921 dropped to less 
5 half of what it was in 1919-20, and during the recent 


y, gradually reached 81 per cent of the predepression 
ing power. The purchasing power of employed factory 
on the other hand, has throughout the past six years 
“i greater than in 1919-20, and during the past three 
las averaged 16 per cent above. In other words, the 
} armer with his net income during the past two years could buy 
. r cent of the things he was able to buy before the depres- 
ion, while employed factory workers could buy 116 per cent of 


H parable amount. a difference of over 30 per cent. 
k If what I have said is true, that there is a 20 per cent dis- 


¥ rity and that this disparity is likely to continue, there is only 
f two things to do. You must either seek through legisla- 
pull down the structure of our industrial life, to pull 
the price level, so that manufactured articles will cost 
that our transportation-rate structure will come down 


: ike less out of the farmer, so that our interest rates and 
costs will be less, or you must go to the other type of 
which seeks to lift the whole agricultural price level 


rd. Farm relief of the first type has been proposed in the 
ition introduced by my distinguished colleague from Ten- 
|Mr. C. Hut], H. R. 375. 
Now, the Haugen bill, through control of the surplus and 
marketing of a seasonal surplus, seeks to elevate the 


els of farm products. My own notion is that it will 

r » lift the whole price bottom of agriculture up to where it 
belongs. I do think it will offer relief for low prices 

come from seasonal surpluses. The control and regulated 

: tution of a seasonal surplus will be of benefit to the 


ner. I think the Aswell bill, as well as the Crisp bill, would 
same thing. I think the Haugen bill will offer a remedy 
iculture so far as its depression rests upon a temporary 
which will pass away the next year or the year follow- 
But if my analysis is correct, that we are in for more or 


permanent surpluses, then I say the Haugen bill wiil not 
this situation. 

LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

JACOBSTEIN,. I will. 

LARSEN. I notice in taking into consideration the re- 
in farm animals and the increase to the population 
city, the gentleman simply mentions farm animal 
for instance—and did not state whether or not he took 

count other animals on the farm, such as cows and hogs, 

vhether they had increased, or whether he had taken into 
sideration what the increase in populatica in cities would 
int to by way of animal consumers. 
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} Mr. JACOBSTEIN. In the brief time I have I must assume 
| that the statistics which I shall place in the Recorp will prove 
| the point, that there an overproduction of these various 
articles; that our annual corn production of 3,000,000,000 bush 
els is 10 per cent larger than it used to be; 


is 


that our wheat has 
increased by 15 per cent. I remember that 20 years ago a very 
| prominent economist predicted that in 20 years America would 
| be importing wheat. To-day we are exporting an average of 
175,000,000 bushels as against 60,000,000 bushels when this 


famous economist made his prediction. We have increased our 


exports notwithstanding the extension of agriculture in various 


parts of the world, India, China, the Argentine, Australia, New 
Zealand, Russia, and Canada So we are still producing to-day 


more wheat and more corn, in spite of increased foreign ym 
duction. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman spoke about the reduct 

in the number of horses and the effect upon the consmmpti 
of oats. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. low about corn? Does it affect corn? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I stated the results in terms of oat 
| but these include corn. The demand for oats is 25 per ce) 
| less to-day by virtue of the elimination of 7.000.000 hors 
| from our farnis and cities 
Mr. LARSEN. If the gentleman will permit, on the basis 
j of which the gentleman is speaking, he is assuming that the 
| present immigration laws will remain as they are. If we relax 
|} our laws and permit immigrants to come in, that would have 
to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think everybody will admit that fo 
| another decade our restrictive immigration laws will remain 
| in force and effect. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
| there? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not a fact that the per capita produc- 
tion of wheat in the United States and in the world is less 


now than it has been at any time in the last quarter of a cen 
tury, as well as the per capita of consumption? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No; I do not think Certainly, in 
the United States wheat production per capita has increased, 
but at the same time consumption per capita has decreased [ 
will place in the Recorp figures as to the world produ 
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wheat and especially in those countries with which we have 
to compete. Canada has increased her acreage and her yield 
more than 100 per cent. “his is largely due to the develo} 
iment of a new wheat variety, which gives higher yields and 
| has a shorter growing season, enabling the area to be greatly 
|expanded northward. Russia is coming back into the market 
| Last year she came back by 25,000,000 bushels. This year sh 
lhas come back 25,000,000, and I suppose next year she will 
probably be back by 100,000,000 bushel I think America is it 
| strict competition with land worth about $10 an acre a 
}eompared with lands in Kansas selling for $80 to $100 and 
| (corn) lands in Iowa selling for $150. We have land selling 
for from $100 to $150 competing with virgin soil selling 

from $15 to $20 an acre. The expansion of wheat areas is 
shown in the following table (prepared by the Statistical and 


Historical Research Bureau of Agricultural Economics of t) 
United States Department of Agriculture). 


EXPA OF WHEAT AREAS 
| Below is a table showing the average of wheat acreages for 
| the period 1809-1015 and acreage for individual years 1921-192 
giving an estimated world total, excluding Russia and Chir 
estimated European total, excluding Russia, and estimat for 
the principal producing countries, 
Wheat Acree werage 1909-1918 1% 
| lied 
| t if 
I te i | 
i R t A A 
; r I , ry 
| S 
Vv Mi Vo Vv n' M Vv Vil WV 
a . acres a 
4 913 204. 2 ) 47.1 29.2 
9 2 4 62.8 f 1 2 } Q 
1922 t 64.7 24.4 f } 4 ) 
1923 t 6 9 fi 7 22.9 l ) 
4 2¢ 66.7 4¢ a | 221 7.8 
2 9 6x. 8 4 18 2 2 o 
1926, pre nary 232. 0 OY. 5 22.8 
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TECTINICAYL IN AGRICULTURE 


The unfortunate thing about the above-mentioned improve- , 


ments in agriculture is that the farmers can not retain the bene- 
fits accruing from changes leading to increased production at 
lower unit costs. Unorganized agriculture is forced to pass on 
the economies to the consumer almost immediately. Industry, 
on the other hand, well organized and operating behind a tariff 


and other artificial devices, manages to retain for itself over a | 


relatively longer period of time the benefits that come from 
improvements. Through organization and concerted 
labor has been able to secure some of the benefits of technical 
improvements in industry in the form of higher wages and 


shorter working hours and more sanitary and safe working 
conditions, as well as relative security of employment. 
THE TARIFF AND THE HAUGEN BILL 


The Haugen bill this year definitely seeks to get away from 
the tariff yardstick in previous bills. Nevertheless, the pro- 
ponents of the Haugen bill assume or seek to imply that by 
this legislation we can make the tariff fully effective for agri- 
culture. By indirection the authors and proponents of this 
bill aim to give to agriculture that kind of protection which we 
have given to industry through the tariff. I deny that that 
can be done. Even the proponents of the bill will admit that 
you can not do it for cotton. 

Those of us who vote for the Haugen bill will make a mis- 
take if we tell our constituents that by means of this legisla- 
tion we will do for agriculture what we have done for industry 
through the tariff. 

It is not unlikely that even if the Haugen bill becomes a law 
the farmers will come to Congress at some future date asking 
for relief through a reduction of the tariff, a reduction of 
freight rates, and so forth, as a means of wiping out the price 
disparity between agricultural and nonagricultural products. 

If I vote for the Haugen bill, as I may, I am not going to 
deceive myself, and surely mislead others, into thinking that 
we can make the tariff operative for agriculture as we have 
for industry. 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 
Mr. WEFALD. Then would not the passage of the Haugen 


bill as an experim ‘nt be worth all it costs? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The best argument I can find for voting 
for the Haugen bill is that it is purely an experiment in what I 
call economic homeopathy. We have injected into our social 
and economic system toxic doctrines which do not work equi- 
tably for all classes, and so to cure that situation in the system 
we have to pour more of the same kind of toxic substance into 
the system. 

Mr, WEFALD. This is homeopathy? 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 
Mr. WILLIAM BE. HULL. Mr. Chaiiman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 
WHAT IS MEANT BY A SURPLUS? 


Mr. WILLIAM EB. HULL. I would like to know whether or 
not vou have studied the facts tending to show that there is a 
surplus of grain in this country for a period of five years. Tuke 
any commodity—wheat, corn, or oats. In any five-year period 
has there been any surplus? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What do you mean by 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. More than we can use. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Do you mean to ask if we 
Wheat in this country than we can use? 


‘ 


‘surplus ”? 


have more 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. Does the gentleman from Kansas or the 


gentleman from Louisiana yield to the gentleman more time? 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand 20 minutes was yielded to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman from 
[Mr. ASWELL], who was called out of the Chamber, 
tou say that he had no further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can anyone yield more time to the gentle- 
man from New York? The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York for five additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. What I want to ask is this: Is it 
a fact or not a fact that there is an accumulated surplus in this 
country in any five years of any commodity, after all exporta- 
tion? 


Louisiana 
usked me 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No. But that is not what we mean by 
“surplus.” It all comes back to a definition. I can not take 
you to a warehouse and say, “ Look at all the wheat that is 
not used.” We sell what we produce, but we have to sell it 


at an unfavorable price at times, 
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That has nothing to do with the 


| Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think it is a very vital point. Unfor. 
tunately, the Haugen bill does not define a “surplus.” Whey 


the United States produces such a volume of a commodity 
that it compels the producer to accept a price which is 


an 
unprofitable price on the crop in its entirety, then it is ay 
unprofitable surplus. That is the kind of surplus we are aqlj 


interested in controlling by this legislation, 

Mr. WILLIAM E, HULL. It has always been contended 
through the Department of Agriculture that there is never a 
surplus in the five-year period of any grain. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think there is a surplus in the sense 
in which these relief bills seek to solve the problem of agri- 
culture. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right at that point? 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am sorry I can not yield. If I had 


the time, I would be glad to yield. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTR 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. If you agree with me that there is q 
recurring surplus and apt to be a permanent surplus, then we 
should apply a remedy that would keep down that surplus. 
if it is only a seasonal surplus, then I think the Aswell bill, 
the Crisp bill, and the Haugen bill will do the job. But be. 
| 
' 


OF AGRICULTURE 


cause I think it will be a recurring surplus for the next 
generation I proposed to the Committee on Agriculture and 
to you and to the Congress that we amend this bill so as to 
set up an agency which I call an American Institute of Agri- 
culture, coordinating agricultural activities and seeking to 
curtail production in such a way as to eliminate this surplus 
in agriculture. 

I refer you to the published hearings before the Committee on 

Agriculture on H. R. 15968—-January 6 and 8, 1927—part 3, in 

which I elaborated in great detail this American Institute of 

Agriculture. My ideas are embodied in my bill—H,. R. 16123— 

and were set forth in an address in the House of Representa- 

tives on January 31, 1927. 

speech : 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. My plan contemplates creating what I call an Amer- 

ican Institute of Agriculture. I am interested in permanent betterment 

for agriculture rather than in temporary relief. Therefore in the very 

preamble of my bill I say: . 

“A bill to create an American Institute of Agriculture and to provide 

for a permanent national policy for the well-balanced development of 

American agriculture, including production, marketing, and the limiting 

of losses from surplus production.” You will observe at the outset that 

the purpose of my bill is broader than that of the Haugen bill or th 

Aswell bill or the Crisp bill. My plan seeks to provide for a permanent! 

agricultural policy and not merely for temporary annual relief. My cs 

plan seeks to view agriculture as a whole, coordinating all farm activi 
My plan, how 


I shall here reproduce part of this 


ties and not merely afferding relief to a specific crop, 
ever, does embody machinery for helping the farmer when a surplus 
occurs. Frankly, I may say that personally I am primarily concerned 
with the prevention of a surplus, thereby affording permanent relief to 
agriculture, 

My plan sets up an American institute of agriculture, which embraces 
first, a farm congress, and, second, an executive committee. The 
congress itself is composed of 150 representatives of agriculture and, 
in addition, the 15 members of the executive committee. The 150 rep 
resentatives come from the experimental stations, the agricultural co! 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and the farmer 
organizations. The executive committee, which really shapes the poli 
cies of the congress, subject to the approval of the congress, like the 
congress itself, represents all of the interests affected by the bettermen' 
Of 


farm 
leges, 


of agriculture and able to help put agriculture on a sound basis. i 
the 15 members of the executive committee, 1 represents the United ; 
States Department of Agriculture, 1 the Federal Reserve Board, 1 the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, 1 the United States Department of Con 

merce, 1 the United States Department of the Interior, 1 the 
state Commerce Commission, 2 agricultural economists, and 7 

of practical experience in production, representing, respectively, cotton, 
The 150 menm- 
be the following: Directors of 

agricultural experiment stations (or designated by them), 45 
the State agricultural (preferably an economist rathe 
a production specialist), 48; representing farmers’ organizations 
from the United States Department of Agriculture, 6. 

I would have the congress meet at some central point, like Kansas 
City, Mo., two 
recommendations 
would 
investigations, 


Inter 


persons 


wheat, corn, dairying, poultry, livestock, 
shall 


and forestry. 


bers of the farm itself 


State 


congress 


from 
than 
48; 


colleges 


for discuss and take action ©! 
The 
round, 
for the 


weeks each 
made 
be 


studies, 


year, to 
executive 
however, 
surveys 


committee, executive 
all 


in 


by the 
in session, 


and 


making 
farm 


committee 


its 


the year 
preparation 
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view of this, I recommended to the committee that 


need in my own mind that we will sooner or later 
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uld approve and with 


committee would go forward day by day, 
those things which would help develop and build up a sound 


The cong Ss we or reject or modify, 


inetion the executive 


ral policy in the United States and for the betterment of 
life of the United States. 
k that if this American institute of agriculiure had been in 


5 or 10 years ago we would not to-day be bafiled by 


hich confronts us At least we 


the surplus 


would be dealing with it moré 





ntly, if we were dealing with it at all. 

organization which I set up would also have charge of the 

ry problems which are dealt with in the Aswell bill, the Haug 

1 the Crisp bill, and would meet these temporary surpluses as 
In order not to create any new machinery, I would have tl 

rganization responsible for handling these annual surpluses wh 


farm congress would come fro 
related 
This farm congress would 
United States Congress 


feels are wise 


presentatives in my proposed 
and would 
to develop and improve agriculture, 
recommendations to th 
which it 

igriculture, 


State in the Union represent every inter 


concerning thos« 
betterment of 
In the administration of the plan, however, th 


utilize 


and necessary for the 


neress would every agricultural agency, including th 


niy agents in this country. 


Id have this farm congress and this executive board always on 


through these 2,500 county From them in 
back and tell the farmer what to produce. We 
now effectively 


Agriculture I would carry 


operating 
n ought to go 
iS experiment 


agents. 


stations which we are not using 


Through this American Institute of 
the farmer by means of legislation which they would enact fo! 


lves policies which, if carried out, would direct into proper and 


le energies the agricultural activities of the United States. 

iid not wait until Congress should pass remedial legislation 

i have the farmers do it for themselves through this farm 
I would have this executive committee composed, as I said 

f those elements of the community that know banking, trans 

on, the technical preduction of agriculture, and the marketing 


When a surplus arose, they would take up the surplus and 
expeditiously, as provided in the Haugen bill and in 
risp-Curtis bill and in the Aswell bill. But this emergency control 

rplus is only incidental to the machinery that I would set up 


Ouiver of Alabama. Mr. will the gentleman yield 


it most 


Chairman, 


JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 
OurverR of Alabama. [s it 
ional program he has 


thought by the gentleman that the 
outlined would in itself be an effectual 
JACOBSTEIN. I think the type and scope of the educational ma 
I have in mind would have its ramifications all over the United 
In it the Government of the United States would be rep- 
1 through its agents appointed from the Department of Agri 
ind its program would go back to the farme! 
s bank and through the experiment stations and through every 
ney, including the telling the farmer what he 
lo. The use of financial credit and the use of the equalization 
uld supplement the educational program 
OvtIver of Alabama. Is there anything in those bills which would 
te that that policy is in the minds of those who bring in thes 


educational 


hewspapers, 


IACOBSTEIN. In answer to your question, I will say that it is my 
n that the authors of the Haugen, the Crisp, and the Aswell 

ve in mind principally giving relief to agriculture in any crop 
y year in which a surplus happens to occur to depress 
lls are therefore, properly speaking, emergency relief measures 
hand, I will say for the Committee on Agriculture that 
f its membership realize the importance and the necessity for 
permanent constructive program which I outlined to the com 
nd which I finally embodied in my bill H. R. 16123. I realized 
time, and realize now, that the Committee on Agriculture, as well 
liouse itself, would desire more time than it has at its disposal 


S short se 


prices. 


e other 





ssion for passing judgment on so far-reaching an agri 
policy as is implied in the establishment of the American in 
f agriculture which I have recommended. 
the bill which 
les to report out should contain at least a paragraph calling for 
intment of a congressional commission with authority to report 
the House a plan along the lines which I have outlined. Those 
ng the Haugen Dill, however, have that document 
d or amended in any way. 
pride of authorship will influence my judgment in my vote on any 
e temporary relief The plight of agriculture 
s that I am willing to experiment with the best type of emergency 
bill that we can get through this Congress. But I am thoroughly 


refused to 
is 80 


measures, 


have to come 
formulation and administration of a national agricultural policy, 
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if we desire the farmers of America to compete on equal 
organized industry Until this is done 
share of the wealth it produces 


3715 
terms with 


agriculture will not get its just 


[ Applause. ] 


One of the best informed and soundest thinking agricultural 
economists in this country, Prof. James E. Boyle, of Cornell 
University, was the first man, so far as I know, to project this 
idea of an American institute of agriculture. 

I did not press my bill because I realized that the folks who 
were behind the Haugen bill did not want anything else 
sider at this time. 

I say, however, that Congress will be forced, sooner or later, 
to adopt a national policy for agriculture which will eliminate 
oduction and eliminate that surplus which is making for 
trouble, not here alone, but all over the world. Agriculture 
across the water is suffering as it is suffering here. We need 
a coordination of and an intelligent planning for the future. 

That there is need for this intelligent planning is recognized 
by those farm leaders who have organized the American Insti 
tute of Cooperation, the third annual meeting of which will be 
held this summer at Northwestern University The purposes 
and program of this institute are definitely educational 

Significant, also, of the need for such a policy-making body is 
the series of economic conferences now being held at the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. There conferences will last for five 
weeks, beginning February 14, and the chief topie for discus 
sion will be, “ What to produce in 1927.’ Here you have the 
ball rolling, but only on a state-wide or sectional basis it 
should be national in its scope and effect, as*provided for in my 
project, set forth in my bill (H. R. 16123) creating an “ Ameri- 
can Institute of Agriculture.” for the intelligent guidance and 
control of production. 

The question is: What is going to be the economic effect 
this McNary-Haugen bill? Some people say it will not raise 
prices in the city. That is nonsense. How are you going to give 
the farmers $2,000,000,000 more income annually without taking 
some of it, at least, from the pockets of the city folk? If you 
are going to give the farmer $2,000,000,000, where is it coming 
from? Do you think for a minute that the middlemen are 
going to stand it all? That is unbelievable. It is coming in 
large measure out of the consumer. 

Il aim one of those who believe the consumer should pay it if 
that is just. I am one of those who believe that readjustment 
of our price levels is justified, provided the remedy is effective, 
and provided the farmer continues to get the increased 
he is entitled to receive. Prices will not only be stabilized but 
raised to a higher level; otherwise the purpose of the bill will 
not be fulfilled. I say this bill will increase the cost of living; 
I say it will increase the price of food in the cities ; but that is 
no reason for voting against the bill, any more than the farmers 
ought to be against increased freight rates, increased 


to con 


overpi 


? 
a 


income 


interest 


rates, or increased wages to labor and increased prices on 
manufactured goods, when such increases are warranted or 


necessary. The city folks prosper when the farmer has ampfe 


purchasing power. City factories are kept busy supplying 
manufactured goods to the farmers when the latter are 


prosperous. 


i 


They say this is class legislation. Most of our important 
legislation in the last 30 years has been class legislction. Let 
us face the facts. Our economic life to-day is founded on that 
basis. Banking was class legislation; transportation was class 
legislation; labor, in the railway labor act, was class legisla- 
tion; this farm relief bill is class legislation. The purpose of 
this class legislation is to restore, if possible, the balance in 
favor of agriculture. 

Now, what is going to be the full effect of the equalization fee 
if it is sustained by the courts? 

In the first instance, the fee will be deducted from the 
farmer's price. But in turn the price to the consumer must be 
increased to yield back to the farmer a net price profitable to 
continue production. In proportion as this bill increases the 
price of commodities to the city you curtail the demand for 
your commodity or substitute other and cheaper commodities. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. A moment ago the gentleman said the 
Was getting at the present time $2,000,000,000 than he 
should be getting, which the consumer will pay. That $2,000,- 
000,000 is based upon raising the price levels to the level for 
crops which the gentleman thinks the farmer should have and 
applying that increase over the entire present production, which 
the gentleman says is an overproduction; is not that so? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 


farmer 


less 
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Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman attach any weight, or where 
does he give weight, to the fact that the farm population of 
the country is now decreasing at the rate of 500,000 a year, and 
the industrial population correspondingly increasing? Does he 
or does he not think that this will speedily readjust the balance? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think that is only a part of the solu- 
tion. While 500,000 may be leaving the farms, we are applying 
machinery to the farms, fertilizers, seed selection, and better 
scientific methods of breeding to take the place of the 500,000 
that are leaving the farms. If I may say so, I think if we had 
a steadier and heavier drift to the city, and if we could have an 
S-hour day for the farmer and a 5-day week for the farmer, the 
farm problem would be partially solved. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I tried to interrupt the gentleman when he 
made the statement that the tariff would not work for the 
farmer. I do not want the gentleman to pass that off with a 


the tariff will not work for the farmer. 


upon which I base that conclusion. Of course, it would take 
a long time to go into a tariff argument, but I say this—— 

Mr. MURPHY. Just as plain a statement as the gentleman 
can make, 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. All right. In the case of any commodity | 


that we produce, where we export 25 per cent of our production, 
like wheat, and it is sold in the world market, we have to take 
the price of the world market, and on that kind of a commodity 
I say the tariff can not possibly be fully effective. [Applause. ] 
Now, to show you how it works: On hard wheat, with a limited 
supply in this country for milling purposes, in competition with 
Canada, hard wheat of the same grade, the tariff is effective, 
but not fully effective even there, and I think nearly all the 
economists of the country would agree that on those commodi- 
ties of which we export a large quantity, like cotton, we can 
not give the full effect of the tariff to the producers of those 
products. This is plain A, B, C economics. Of course, if we 
withhold part of the cotton crop from the market the domestic 
price would rise, but dumping the surplus onto the foreign 
market would depress the world price. And since our exports 
of cotton are such a large part of our total crop, what we gain 
in one direction we may lose in another. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
right on that point? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Just a question. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If our production of wheat in America was 
suited to our normal needs, does the gentleman believe the tariff 
then would be effective to its full extent? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Of course. Suppose we produced only 
500,000,000 bushels of wheat, but we consumed 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat—where are you going to get it? You would 
have to import it. There would be a shortage; and in order 
to get it you would have to import Canadian wheat, say, 
from Winnepeg, which we will say is selling for from 15 cents 
to 20 cents less than ours. You would have to pay a tariff on 
it, plus transportation, and the price would go up. If that is 
true, the inverse is also true; where you export a sufficiently 
large quantity, you can not give the benefit of the tariff to 
the producer. Therefore, in telling the cotton farmer or the 
wheat farmer that your bill is going to give him the full effect 
of the turiff, you are selling the farmer a_ gold brick. 
{| Applause. } 

This is not a political argument, gentlemen, because I believe 
in protection. I was a gold Democrat and I am a protection 
Democrat. [Applause.] But I say to you that every man 
who voted for the emergency tariff act of 1921, when agriculture 
was depressed, and promised the farmer he would be lifted 
out of his depression, sold the farmer a gold brick, and you 
are now trying to get out from under and you can not do It. 
{| Applause.] Please do not think this is a political argument. 
The tariff may have benefited the manufacturer, but it did 
not give the desired and necessary relief to agriculture. The 
tariff does work on wool, onions, wand lemons, because we de- 
pend on importations to meet domestic requirements, and in 
lesser degree the tariff operates on butter and potatoes. depend- 
ing on market conditions. 

{ question whether the equalization fee will work as easily 
as its proponents think it will. But I will say this: If I were 
a Haugenite, and if the equalization fee is thrown out by the 
court, as it might be, or thrown out because it is impractical, 
I would consider that we then had the Haugen bill in the same 
position that the Crisp-Curtis (administration) bill is in, be- 
cause really the main difference between the two is that the 
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Haugen bill depends on the application of the equalization fee 
and the Crisp bill on a Government subsidy and loans to agri. 
cultural corporations. 

So, gentlemen, if you are going to vote for the Haugen bill, 
and have any fear in your heart that the equalization fee may 
not work, my answer to you is, do not be faint-hearted about 
it. I do not expect it will work, but that is not the thing that 
militates against the Haugen bill. The equalization fee wil] 
enter into the cost of production and into the price, just like 
insurance, taxation, freight rates, interest rates, and labor 
costs, and you can not get away from it. It is a basic, economic 
fact. 

2 FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the successful operation 


| of the control of the surplus under the Haugen bill has inter. 


national implications. We might be accused of dumping abroad, 
and thereby doing the very thing we seek to prevent other 


| nations from doing under the provisions of our own tariff laws, 
wave of the hand, but I would like to have him explain why 


Great Britain is especially solicitous of protecting her colonies 


| against the effects of dumping. 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Let me state some of the reasoning | 


Furthermore, our own Government has protested on several 
occasions against the Government control of the production and 
sale of products shipped into our country. Only recently Mr. 
Hoover protested the British control of the rubber supply. We 
have expressed similar dissatisfaction over the control of coffee 
by Brazil, potash by Germany, nitrates by Chile, sugar by 
Cuba, iodine by Chile, raw silk by Japan, camphor by Japan 
and China. 

I say, therefore, that I am not unmindful of the fact that we 


| have this international trade relation question to think of in 


NE 


connection with the operation of some of the provisions of the 
Haugen bill. Of course, it is true that under this bill the 
foreign consumers are likely to secure our products at a lower 
price than the American price. 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 

The Haugen bill ought to be amended in several respects. 
The Haugen bill is better this year than last year, and better 
than it was two years ago, but there are still some changes 
that ought to be made. 

I would say that first of all it ought to include this provision 
creating an agency that will formulate and administer a perma- 
nent production and development policy, which will in the long 
run take care of a permanently recurring surplus. The Haugen 
bill is a surplus-control bill, but it does not define surplus. It 
should be amended to include a definition of surplus, 

The Haugen bill imposes no limits on price elevation. The 
sky is the limit. The Crisp bill contains a provision which will 
tend to protect the consuming public against possible extortion. 
The Haugen bill will not suffer if amended in this regard. 
There should be a limit to the price elevation, not only to pro- 
tect the consumer, but to act as a check on further overexpan- 
sion and overproduction. 

I think it is foolish for the Haugenites to assume you are 
going to have an operating period whenever you have a sur- 
plus; that is, whenever you have more than you need at home, 
because you always have that. The operating period would 
apply all the time om cotton. It would apply’ nearly all the 
time on wheat and several other of our agricultural commodi- 
ties. Therefore the test of the operating period ought not to be 
whether there is or is not a surplus, but whether there is a 
surplus at a price that is unprofitable to agriculture, and the 
bill should be amended and can be improved in this respect. _ 

I am inclined to think the bill ought to apply to all commodi- 
ties, at the will of the board, provided the producers of the 
various commodities giye their consent. [Applause.] This 
would make it less sectional and more American, This would 
be playing fair with all farmers, showing partiality to no 
groups. If you do not do that, and if the Haugen bill works, 
you will have producers of other commodities rushing in here 
to Congress, knocking at the doors, and saying, ‘“ When do I 
get my relief?” 

If the bill works, it ought to work for everybody. If it does 
not, then everybody ought to know it at the same time and 
everybody ought to feel that it does not work, and for this 
reason I would include them all, as in the Crisp Dill. 

IMPORTANCE OF LEADERSHIP 


I think you also forget that if the Haugen bill works, it will 
work only because you have a personnel that understands the 
practical workings of the marketing of produce. It is quite 
likely that the nominating committee will present to the Prest- 
dent of the United States a list of men who do not know the 
practical end of marketing and financing and transportation. 
Therefore, 1 would give the President of the United States 
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nt their lives in this business. They would not have con- 
of the board, however. I would have added to the 12 


embers of the board selected by the farmers, three members 


ted by the President of the United States not nominated 
farm organizations but representing all the people in the 
d States to help make the bill more practical in its applica- 
The more I see of government, the more convinced I am 
the practical application of a law depends for its success 
n the right kind of men in these bureaus and in these de- 
tments: and while I think agriculture has a right to govern 
as provided in this bill, I think the application of the 
vould be improved if we put some responsibility upon the 
ident for adding to the board a few men who are practical 
in fields outside of those represented by the farmers or 
rm organizations. Furthermore, it should be made illegal, 
: stiff penalty, for any member of the board to deal in, buy, 
or speculate in any of the commodities covered by the 

d handled by the board. 
what is my conclusion? Gentlemen, as an economist I 
the bill as far from perfect. It is a mixture of good and 
ke most of our experimental legislation. If you put into 
la short new paragraph, calling for an agency which will 
and give to the country this permanent national agricul 


e to you is to vote for the Haugen bill. [Applause.] 
il tell you why. If we are going to experiment, let us 
at bill which the farmers think will work. [Applause.] 
my grave doubts whether it will work in the way in 
its proponents think it will, but I want the experiment 
in such a way that they can not come back here next 


uu did not give us the kind we wanted.” 
the bill becomes a law, I sincerely hope it will confer 
benefits upon agriculture. I hope those responsible for 


ministering the law will ignore the weak spots and pit- 


hidden in the bill, and utilize only the good and sound 
ires in it. In the last analysis, of course, its successful 
ration will depend on the common sense, good judgment, 
| acumen of those in charge of the machinery. On that 
we would go on experimenting for another 20 years. 

fully conscious of its faults and limitations, preferring 
either the Aswell or the Crisp bili, I shall vote for the 
ren bill. Of course, I believe my own bill combines the 


f 


od points of these three bills, and in addition has one feature 


in any of them, namely, the creation of an American 
ute of agriculture for the permanent betterment of 
ulture. If I am forced finally to vote for the Haugen 
shall do so reluctantly, skeptically, and experimentally. 


t of it all may come some machinery and some force which 


teach the farmer how to organize and operate collectively, 
ty folks have learned to do. The 6,000,000 farmers must 
| to socialize more and individualize less. 

obviously it is the Haugen bill or no bill. I would 
o see it amended in the way I propose, and with those 
ndments I would like to see the experiment tried to lift 
ilture to the plane where it belongs. [Applause.] 

HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KiIncHELOE}. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 


nan from Ohio {[Mr. Davey]. 


M DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 


| have voted against the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, 
w I propose to vote for it. [Applause.] It is the pur- 
these remarks to state the reasoning that has led me to 
nelusion. 
he previous sessions it was my thought, and at least my 
hat time would help to work out this agricultural dis 
But time has made it only worse. 
ently I have been making an investigation and have con 
(| the best available sources of information. Much to my 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ointment, I find that the economic situation of agriculture 


is actually worse than it has been in many, many years, 
pared with the prevailing standards. In saying this, I 
juoting one of the best-informed men in America. The 
delinquency in payments due on farm mortgages all over 
sultry has reached an impressive number and total. An 
ing number of farms have been taken over by the mort- 
holders, and many of them are not now being worked 
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me leeway in putting upon this board a few men who have 


the Central States have had to borrow money to pay their taxes 
in the last year. Nothing could suggest a more serious aspect 
of the agricultural situation than this cold and relentless fact. 

It is only fair to state that I have not had a single request 
from any constituent to vote for this bill. The only communi- 
cations that have come to me from my district are positively 
against it. There are 450,000 people in my district, and prob 
ably 400,000 of them represent the industrial class. From a 
selfish political standpoint, perhaps, I ought to oppose it, and yet 
it seems to me that we need to think nationally on every prob- 
lem of this kind. To a considerable extent my district is op 
posed to this legislation, although it is largely uninterested, but 
I am trying to think in terms of my country, to which I owe a 
greater allegiance than to the narrow confines of one congres- 
sional district. 

CAUSES OF RECENT [INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 

For the past several years we have enjoyed rather abnormal 
industrial prosperity. What are the causes for it? I would 
enumerate the chief ones as follows: When we entered the 
Great War America was wealthy by virtue of the development 
of the great natural resecurces of a virgin land. The Great War 
caused the wealth of the world to flow into America in unpar- 
alleled volume, until to-day we have something like two-thirds 


; , eee : | of the world’s gold supply. We grew vastly richer out of the 
policy, I could swallow the Haugen bill with less discom- | 


Applause.] If you must vote for a farm relief bill, my | 


war in spite of its stupendous cost. 
Since the close of the war we have had an enormous national 
building program that was brought about partly by the delayed 


building of the war period. In addition to this is the stu 
pendous development of new industries, like that of the auto- 
mobile, and many other things which are the outgrowth of a 
newer and higher standard of living, due in part to our in 


" ; ¢ xt | creased wealth and buying power. 
or in two years and say, “ You gave us a farm relief bill | 


On top of all this has been the artificial stimulus to business 
expansion by means of the new and dangerous policy of install- 
ment buying. 

There must come an end to this sort of expansion. It is now 
generally considered that the national building program has 
nearly if not quite reached the point of saturation. According 
to the January report of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, con- 
struction contracts awarded during January in 37 States east 
of the Rocky Mountains showed a decline of 16 per cent under 
January, 1926, and 28 per cent under December, 1926. 

Of course, there will be a large volume of building in every 
year of our future history, but the total is bound to decline. 
No one knows when the point of saturation will be reached in 
the automobile business and kindred lines of luxuries or semi- 
luxuries, but it can not go on forever with the amazing increase 
of the past few years. This is particularly important when 
considered in light of the fact that the American people have 
mortgaged their future earnings through installment buying for 
a considerable period of the near future. Once the forward 
movement of industrial prosperity is stopped and a decline is 
experienced, many of these delayed payments will become im- 
possible through lack of employment and there will start a 
reverse movement which will affect the whole commercial 
structure adversely. 


PRESENT SIGNS OF RECEDING PROSPERITY 





You may wonder why I am impressed by these thoughts 
Right now there is a greater volume of unemployment thin the 
American public has been permitted to know. According to 


the employment figures of the United States Department of 
Labor at the close of 1926, the employment was only 91 per 


cent of what it was in the year 1923. This report is based 
upon returns from 10,117 establishments in 54 separate indus 
tries with 2,974,001 employees in December, whi combined 
earnings in one week were $78.922,522 
[ am told on what I consider good authority that ther ie 
65,000 or 70,000 people out of employment in Cleveland. I wa 
told a month ago that there were nearly 100,000 unemployed 
in the city of Detroit. A few days ago in Philadelphia Henry 
Ford predicted another year of prosperity. I hope he is 1 
but I was told two or three weeks ago by a man who ought to 
know that Mr. Ford’s plant was then running only days 
out of five. The latest report of the United States > Col 
poration shows a decline of 160,000 tons in unfilled orders. I 
| do not mean to infer that there is to be any business crisis, 


but I do believe that the high tide of industrial prosperity is 
passed and that we are entering a period of lessened business 


| activity. 


is obviously the result of an inadequate return on the pro- | 


un of those farms. 


\ gentleman who knows the situation intimately told me a 


Gays ago that, in his judgment, nearly half the farmers in 


Recently I have been reading the February, 1927, issue of the 
Economic Conditions Bulletin, published by the National City 
Bank, of New York. While the whole tone of this bulletin is 
intended to be optimistic, it contains certain significan tate 
ments, as follows: 
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The situation at the outset of 1927, it must be admitted, is not quite 
the same as at the outset one year ago. We have had one more 
year of very heavy building operations, which must of necessity bring 
us nearer to the time when building operations will undergo some 
decline. We have also had another year of heavy production in the 
automobile industry, with indications that that industry also may not 
be able to continue without some interruption, its record of year-to-year 
increases. The decline in agricultural prices, particularly in the case 
of cotton, tends to disturb the equilibrium of business, 

Bank cleurings during January have continued to run below the corre- 
sponding weeks of a year previous, as in the closing quarter of 1926. 

In the iron and steel industry the year has begun more quietly than 
usual, but this is not surprising in view of the sustained activity of 


1926. January steel production, however, is expected to run above the 


74 per cent rate of December, which will not be a bad showing, even 
though considerably below the 89 per cent rate of last January. Prices, 
however, have been under pressure, “ Not in many months,” says the 
Iron Trade Review in its issue of January 27, “has the finished-steel 


market been so highly competitive.” Continuing, this authority says: 

“ Business not having come back as expected after the holidays, pro- 
ducers have gone after it in vigorous fashion, and in a moderate way 
they have succeeded. The past week has seen further improvement in 
the general tone of the market, with new business and production on a 
somewhat higher plane, but casualties among prices continue.” 

Automobile production, after dropping to a low ebb in December, was 
stepped up rapidly in January; but manufacturers are proceeding cau- 
tiously, and Detroit employment figures are well below the high points 
of 1924 and 1926, 

Suggestions by the head of a large real estate mortgage house that 
the country is overbuilt and that a six-months’ building halt would be 


desirable have again precipitated lively discussion over the status of 
the building industry. For some time conservative opinion has looked 
with misgiving upon the methods being pursued in the construction of 


certain types of apartments and office buildings in various sections of 
the country, and a warning that indiscriminate building of this char- 
acter can not be carried on indefinitely without undesirable results 
will be approved by all. 

AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS HURTS ALL BUSINESS 


How could it be otherwise when the artificial and abnormal 
stimulants have nearly run their course and lost their potency, 
and when half our population are in economic and financial 
distress? It ought to be self-evident that a prosperous agricul- 
ture is necessary to continuous industrial prosperity. [Ap- 
plause.| The future success of every business enterprise in 
America is dependent directly or indirectly upon the buying 
power of the agricultural part of our population. The most 
selfish provincialism and the most isolated viewpoint ought to 
realize that the prosperity of agriculture is a necessary con- 
dition to continued national prosperity. [Applause.] 

When you think of the vast number of farms that are being 
abandoned, and the multitudes that are flocking into the cities 
to gain a livelihood where money has been flowing more freely ; 
when you think of the millions of American farmers who are 
struggling on in the face of persistent adversity with insuf- 
ficient income to meet their maturing obligations; when you 
think of the innumerable farmers who have had to borrow 
money just to pay their taxes; and when you think of the 
disastrous decrease in the buying power of American agricul- 
ture, you must recognize that we have in this situation a na- 
tional problem, and it can not be solved by a merely local view- 
point or by raising the age-old cry against everything new that 
it is economically unsound and dangerous. Something must be 
done to help agriculture in order to help America, and the 
McNary-Haugen bill is the only thing in sight that offers any 
promise. 

WHAT [IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION? 


Some time ago, I had the opportunity to study a chart made 
by the Economic Research Bureau of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., which is said to be one of the best in 
the country. This chart gave a graphic picture of the trend 
of American business over a period of 50 years. It was inter- 
esting to see how the upward march of prosperity continued by 
irregular movements, and the downward course of depression 
proceeded irresistibly in spite of politics or presidential years 
or other superficial reasons. If the tide of prosperity was 
generally upward, it continued its irregular course upward 
until it reached the high point of abnormal prosperity, and 
then it started downward. There was a surprising persistency 
to these movements, and depression followed abnormal! pros- 
perity just as prosperity followed depression, with significant 
regularity. 

The most surprising thing to me, as disclosed by this chart, 
was the fact that the high point of abnormal prosperity was 
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not much more than 10 per cent above the line representing 
normal business, and the low point of depression was not much 
more than 10 per cent below this same line representing nor- 
mal business. In other words, there is a difference of only 20 
per cent between maximum prosperity and maximum depres. 
sion. All of this would indicate that the absolutely necessary 
requirements of the American people constitute 90 per cent of 
the normal business volume. The other 10 per cent probably 
represents luxuries or things which they can get along without. 

When the economic forces bring back American business from 
depression to normal, it is inevitable that the upward move- 
ment carries us into a condition of prosperity. Of course, there 
is bound to be some psychological influence both in prosperity 
and in depression. When business is bad people are inclined to 
buy somewhat less than they want and can afford, and this 
increases the depression. When times are good people are 
inclined to buy more freely than they would ordinarily. This 
extra confidence increases prosperity and helps to continue it. 
But to the very extent that people overbuy they bring on that 
much more depression, and when depression comes it is that 
much worse and lasts that much longer. By the same token, 
when people underbuy in a period of depression, they make 
the return of prosperity a matter of course. Although it is 
delayed to the extent that people underbuy, prosperity is that 
much greater and lasts that much longer when it comes. 

But here we have a serious situation brought about by the 
economic inequality of agriculture and by the steadily lessening 
buying power of the American farmers. We might just as well 
face the facts frankly. A continuation of the present financial 
adversity of the farmers of this country is bound to reflect 
itself in a decrease of industrial prosperity. The longer this 
agricultural depression continues and the more acute it be- 
comes the more will the rest of the country suffer. It seems 
to me self-evident that if the American farmers can be helped 
even moderately out of their present economic distress, it is 
one thing that gives promise of help to maintain the national 
prosperity, and I think it will largely fill the gap created by 
the exhaustion of the artificial and abnormal stimulants which 
have been operating since the Great War. 

WHY IS PRICE FIXING RIGHT FOR EVERYONE ELSE? 

It ‘s said that this bill is a “ price-fixing” measure. Well, 
what of it? The most gigantic “ price-fixing” measure that 
was ever given the dignity of law is the American tariff, which 
substantially fixes the domestic price at the world price plus 
the tariff rates. Of course, it is all right to provide a “ price- 
fixing" measure for industry, but the beneficiaries of the tariff 
“price fixing” law condemn it as economically unsound to give 
the farmers a “ price-fixing ”’ measure of protection. The next 
most gigantic “ price-fixing” measure ever enacted into law 
is the Esch-Cummins bill, which substantially guarantees rates 
that will yield a fixed rate on the railroad investment. That 
very law fixes the price of transportation for the farmers’ prod- 
uce and for the service that all the American people must buy 
from the railroads. “ Price fixing” is all right for big indus- 
trial enterprises, but all wrong for unprotected farmers. 

“ Price fixing” has become more or less of an accepted prac- 
tice in American business, and no one seems to think it is eco- 
nomically unsound and dangerous. Why, even organized labor 
has had the benefits of “price fixing” in connection with the 
labor they have to sell, and the right to do it is now recognized 
by both law and custom, Various professions get together in 
districts and agree upon minimum rates of charge for various 
types of service. Even the banks of various communities get 
together and agree upon the rate of interest they will pay and 
the rate of interest they will charge. 

Why is it economically sound and proper to let everyone else 
fix prices for the things they have to sell, as now seems to be 
the accepted practice, and deny the same right to agriculture, 
which is the most important and basic industry of all? The 
farmers are the only people in America who have no voice in 
fixing the prices of what they buy or what they sell. They are 
the victims of a “ price-fixing” era. This argument, coming as 
it does from the beneficiaries of “price fixing” and their 
satellites, is the most unfair and ridiculous and unsportsmanlike 
argument that could be advanced. 

HELP AGRICULTURE IN ORDER TO HELP AMERICA 


You who are opposed to this bill, and I assume that your posi- 
tion is thoroughly conscientious, I want to ask serious con- 
sideration of this question. Would you permit the farmers of 
America to be driven into economic ruin by the inequality of 
the artificial protection that has been provided by law for every- 
one else? Would you permit the farmers of this great country 
to be forced by adversity away from the farms? Would you 
be willing that the farmers should be developed by economic 
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inequality into an underpaid peasant class? 
America—you will pay dearly for such a course. If you permit 
the farmers to be driven away from the farms of this country, 
you will pay infinitely more for your food and raw materials 
than you would ever pay under the operations of this bill. 

Every nation, so far as history records, that has gone down 
before the march of time, and every civilization that has dis- 
appeared, is a result of the destruction of its agriculture. We 
must not allow our basic industry to go that way. The farmers 
of America represent a great solid citizenship—hard-working, 
law-abiding, home-owning, and country-loving people. For the 
sake of our country we can afford to do no less than to give 
sympathetic and willing and constructive consideration to their 
great pressing problem of to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BurRBAU oF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington, February 14, 1927. 
Hon. Martin L. Davey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CoNGRESSMAN: The Bureau of Labor statistics employment 
figures for January show an index number for automobiles—employ- 
ment index 90.3, earnings index 69.0; automobile tires—employment 
index 102.4, earnings index 103.8. 

This indicates that the number of people on the pay roll in the auto- 
mobile industry did not materially increase in January, while the drop 
in the volume of pay roll indicates a very serious increase in part-time 
work, even as against December. Automobile tires shows an increase in 
number on pay rolls, but a slight decrease in pay roll showing a little 
more part-time work, though the change is not sufficient to base any con- 
clusions upon. 

The report of the employment office of Akron, Ohio, shows that during 
the month of January 3,098 male workers applied for jobs, while only 
547 men were called for by employers. The Akron office placed 525 
workers out of 3,098 applicants. In the employment offices of Ohio, 
taking the State as a whole, there were 12,815 men applied for jobs and 
employers applied for the services of 6,408 men, practically two appli- 
cants for each job offered. 

Of course, these employment office figures do not tell the whole story 
of unemployment. for instance, recent reports indicate pretty clearly 
that there are about 68,000 men out of work in Cleveland, 8,000 of these 
being in the building trades; while the employment office reports that 
there were 3,884 applications for work filed by men in January, and 
there were 2,139 requests for male help by employers. 

The report for Illinois has just reached my desk and shows that 
there was a decrease of 1.9 per cent in the number of workers on fac- 
tory pay rolls during the month of January in that State. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ETHELBERT STEWART, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistice. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WarrrrneTon }. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the hour is growing 
late and I shall be as brief as the importance of the subject will 
permit. I begin where the distinguished economist from New 
York [Mr. Jacossrern] left off by agreeing with him that while 
the pending bill is not perfect, it is the best of any of the bills 
under consideration for the relief of agriculture. If the Senate 
bill is substituted for the House bill, it is my purpose, in a spirit 
of cooperation with the friends of agriculture, to support the 
Haugen bill. [Applause.] 

I shall briefly analyze the McNary-Haugen bill, discuss the 
more important features of the pending legislation, make a few 
comparisons between the pending bill and some of the other 
measures proposed, answer some of the objections that have 
been urged against the McNary-Haugen bill, and emphasize the 
insurance amendments adepted by the Senate that will enable 
some of us to vote for the bill. 

I. AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


It is admitted that there is an agricultural problem. The 
petition of the farmers for relief is being considered. The 
typical answer of industrialism, the chief argument against 
any farm legislation, has been made. [Applause.] Perhaps 
the speech of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] best 
typifies the arguments made in opposition to the bill* He sub- 
mits many objections, but it is significant that the chief objec- 
tions relied upon by him during the first session of the present 
Congress are not so much as mentioned by him. Formerly, his 
chief argument in opposition was that this legislation consti- 
tutes a subsidy; he does not mention the matter of a subsidy 
now, either in his speech or in his minority report. Undeubt- 
edly this course is pursued because the bill advocated by the 
gentleman has more of a subsidy in it than the Haugen bill. 





Then woe be to | 
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Then again, last session the gentleman from New Jersey 
said that there was no overproduction, and that while there is 
a seasonal surplus, yet over a period of years there is no real 
surplus. To-day, in opposition to the pending legislation, he 
states that overproduction is the cause of agricultural distress. 
He admits that the farmer is not receiving an adequate price, 
but the trend of his argument is that it is wrong to increase 
the price of farm products, for an increase in price will be an 
injury to the farmer rather than a help. The object of all farm 
legislation is to give the farmer a living wage, and to give 
him at least the cost of his production. If the argument of the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jersey that an increase in 
price to the farmer would lead to overproduction be sound, 
why will not the same argument apply to the manufacturers 
of New Jersey asking for a tariff? The purpose of the tariff 
is to inerease the price of the domestic production. It is just 
as reasonable to maintain that an increase in price to the 
manufacturer will lead to overproduction, as it is to assert that 
paying the cost of production to the farmer will lead to over 
production on his part. In other words, the sum of the argu- 
ments of the opposition is that the farmer should not be given 
relief because it will do him injury. The only logical position 
for the opponents therefore, would be to oppose all farm legis- 
lation. Their position is contradictory when they begin their 
argument by saying that there is a farm problem, and when 
they offer and support a bill to solve the problem. 

Il. OBTECTIONS ANSWERED 


Mr. Fort complains that the objections submitted in his 
minority report have not been answered. I call attention to 
the fact that many of his objections were anticipated in the 
report of the committee, and the remainder were certainly 
answered in the report of the Senate committee on the com- 
panion bill. 

I refer to one objection, for I regard it as typical. It is ad- 
mitted that one of the main purposes of agricultural legisla- 
tion is to encourage cooperative marketing. Mr. Fort gives as 
his chief objection to the Haugen bill that it will kill cooper- 
ative marketing. This is the only objection where he under- 
takes to submit alleged proof to support his statement. He 
refers to the fact that the Haugen bill covers Capper-Volstead 
cooperatives. He then argues that because, under the Capper- 
Volstead Act, at least 50 per cent of the volume of a commodity 
handled by a cooperative association must come from its mem- 
bers, the farm board created would be unable to make agree- 
ments with cooperative associations to dispose of the surplus, 
a very large part of which would not belong to the members. 
He stresses this point. The Crisp bill provides for cooperatives 
and for organizations to be formed by cooperatives. I submit 
that his objection must fall to the ground, The gentleman is 
evidently not familiar with the provisions of the Haugen bill 
reported on January 18, 1927. I quote from the Haugen bill, 
section 6: 


(d) During such operations the board shall assist in removing or 


| withholding or disposing of the surplus of the basic agricultural com- 


modity by entering into agreements with cooperative associations en- 
gaged in handling the basic agricultural commodity or with a corpora- 
tion or association created by one or more of such cooperative associa- 
tions or with persons engaged in processing the basic agricultural 
commodity. 


This section distinctly states that agreements may be made 
by corporations or associations created by one or more cooper- 
ative associations. I maintain that the agreements are not 
confined to millers and packers ; the agreements are not confined 
to processors. 

Again, I call attention to the fact that the definition of a co- 
operative association under the MeNary-Haugen bill is found 
in section 15 (3) ; it is found in the Crisp dill in section 19 (3). 
The language of the definition of cooperatives in the two bills 
is identical. In both bills cooperatives are defined as those op- 
erating under the Capper-Volstead Act. It may be that the 
identity of the definitions, among other things, lead the distin- 
guished coauthor of the Curtis-Crisp bill in the other Chamber, 
when his bill was overwhelmingly defeated in the Senate, to 
support the McNary-Haugen Dill. 

The other objections urged by the gentleman from New Jersey 
are equally untenable. It is passing strange that if profits are 
guaranteed to millers and packers, the chief opponents of this 
bill, from whom we hear every day, are the representatives of 
the millers. [Applause.] It would be natural, if this legisla- 
tion were of benefit to the packers, that the packers would be 
asking Congress te pass it. I know of no requests from the 
packers to pass the proposed legislation. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; when I finish my reply to your 
objections. 
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It may be that the legislation will upset some existing trade 
channels. I maintain that there should be an upset in exist- 
ing trade channels. The gentleman himself admits that at least 
some of the trade channels should be eliminated. He condemns 
speculators and maintains that the speculative element ought to 
be eliminated from existing trade channels. One of the pur- 
poses of the pending legislation is to eliminate the profits of 
the undesirable trade channels. [Applause.] There are legiti- 
mate trade channels that will continue. If the cooperatives can 
not handle the products they are authorized to utilize other 
agencies, and certainly they will utilize legitimate trade agencies 
already existing. 

Certainly the Haugen bill is no more unworkable than the 
Crisp bill. It is not as much of a price-fixing measure as the 
Crisp bill. Under the Haugen bill the equalization fee ought 
to curb production. Under the Haugen bill the surplus will 
remain in the hands of the producers, and all who are familiar 
with the farm problem admit that the problem of the surplus 
will be handled best if the surplus remains in the hands of 
its best friend, the producers of the commodity. 

Ill, CONSUMERS 


It is noticeable that the gentleman from New Jersey has 
manifested much interest in the cotton growers of the South. 
He is reputed to be the author, or at least one of the coauthors 
of the Curtis-Crisp bill. For some reason it was thought de- 
sirable by the philanthropic friend of the cotton growers, who 
resides in New Jersey, to secure the assistance of a real friend 
of agriculture from the South, to introduce legislation for the 
benefit of the cotton growers. When did the manufacturers of 
New Jersey appeal to the cotton growers of Georgia or Florida 
to introduce a protective tariff for their benefit? In his zeal 
for the interests of the cotton growers, he calls attention to the 
increased cost of consumption in the event of the passage of the 
bill. He uses arbitrary figures; he emphasizes especially the 
increased cost of flour and meat to the cotton growers of the 
South. At the same time he admits an assumed increase in 
the price of cotton. The answer to the argument is that there 
is no real quarrel between the producers and the consumers. 

The producer would be satisfied to get the price paid by the 
consumer. [Applause.] I refer to statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showing that on August 15, 1923, the aver- 
age farm price for wheat in the United States was 86.4 cents 
per bushel, the lowest price paid during the years 1922, 1923, 
1924, or 1925. On that same day the average price of bread 
at retail in New York City was 9.6 cents per pound. Wighteen 
months later wheat sold at an average farm price to the pro- 
ducer of $1.70 per bushel; this was almost double the price of 
wheat on August 15, 1923, and yet the price of bread at retail 
in New York City averaged 9.6 cents per pound, or exactly the 
same as when wheat was selling at one-half the price. The com- 
plaint of the farmer to-day is that he is not getting what the 
consumer pays. The undesirable trade interests, the specula- 
tors, are growing fat upon the handling of the produce of the 
farmers. The object of the proposed legislation is taé enable 
the farmer to get more nearly what the consumer pays, with- 
out any undue or unnecessary increase to the consumers. 
|Applause.] I might cite statistics to the same effect relative 
to meat, and certainly I can cite them relative to cotton. How 
much more cheaply are the farmers buying their shirts to-day 
at retail than they bought them a year ago or two years ago, 
when the farmer was receiving twice as much for cotton? 
Ilow much more cheaply is the farmer buying his gingham or 
his cotton eloth to-day, when cotton is selling at one-half what 
ii sold for a year ago? The decreases in prices received by the 
farmers are not reflected in the prices paid by the consumers. 
The cotton grower will not be deceived. He is not altogether 
selfish, He is reasonable. He admits that if legislation is to 
be enacted that will be of benefit to the cotton grower, the 
wheat and the corn growers will receive the same relative 
benefits. 

I can not believe that the American consumer objects to pay- 
ing the American farmer a fair price for his product, par- 
ticularly since I have shown that the increased cost to the con- 
sumer on any product is very slight. 

When the cotton growers of the South plead that a protec- 
tive tariff on manufactures increased the cost of his clothing, 
his plea, when presented to the manufacturers of New Jersey, 
fell on deaf ears. It is not strange, therefore, that efforts to 
becloud the real issue are made for the purpose of hindering 
and not helping agriculture. 

IV, FOREIGN CONSUMERS 


It may be that the wheat grower will receive a better domes- 
tie price under the Haugen bill, which the gentleman from 
New Jersey complains of. I listened to his remarkable state- 
iment about domestic manufacturers selling their products more 
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cheaply in foreign countries than in the United States, and 
that the manufacturers only sell in the world markets old 
types of farm machinery, and old models of automobiles. In 
other words, his reply was that the manufacturers do not sell 
the same products abroad that they sell at home. Many of 
us have been told that instead of sending the inferior products 
abroad the manufacturers really send them to the South. I 
must confess that the argument of the gentleman from New 
Jersey was a real news item. I have really been laboring 
under the impression that the Fords in London were just the 
same as the Fords in New York. As a matter of fact, the 
great industry of the age, the automobile industry, has been 
built up not by a protective tariff but through efficiency. 

There is practically no tariff on automobiles, and yet the 
wage earners in the automobile factories are the most highly 
paid of any laborers in the United States. I have communi- 
cated with the Department of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture and the Tariff Commission, and without ex- 
ception I have been informed that generally the best types of 
manufactured products are offered for sale abroad. This state- 
ment must be true. In foreign markets our products are 
brought into competition with the products of the world. In 
the great markets of Paris, London, and Berlin we must offer 
our best products or we can not sell in these most efficient 
industrial centers on earth. I take no stock in the argument 
that the domestic consumer should pay more than the foreign 
consumer, but certainly the gentleman from New Jersey, who 
advocates a high tariff, can not complain. 

Vv. GRADES 

With but one more reference to the argument of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey, I shall pass to the merits 
of the bill. 

The matter of grades seems to disturb Mr. Fort. He com- 
plains that the grower of long-staple cotton will be called 
upon to make the same contribution as the grower of short 
cotton. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NewrTon] com- 
plained that the grower of hard wheat, more valuable, will be 
called upon to make the same contribution as the grower of soft 
wheat. a 

The gentleman from New Jersey took up the refrain. He 
doth protest too much. I can speak for the growers of long- 
staple cotton, and I am sure that they will be satisfied if they 
are not called upon to pay any larger equalization fee than the 
growers of short cotton. If hard wheat is more yaluable, the 
growers of hard wheat will be content if they are not called on 
to pay a larger fee than the growers of soft wheat. Instead of 
being an objection on the part of the growers of long-staple 
cotton or of hard wheat, this argument really is one in favor of 
the equalization fee. 

I am not at all surprised that the gentleman should be dis- 
tressed and perturbed about the matter of grades. It is one of 
the vices of the Curtis-Crisp bill. Section 9 of that bill provides 
that no commodity which is of inferior grade shall be purchased 
with advances made by the board. The Crisp bill deals with 
efficient producers. Is it not strange that when a tariff bill is 
written the qualification of the manufactures, limiting the bene- 
fits of the tariff to the efficient manufacturers only, is lacking? 

But as to the matter of grades: Those who are familiar with 
cotton know that it is true that inferior grades constitute the 
surplus. They constitute the burden on the market. The holder 
of the better grades and of the better staple is the loser because 
of the burden on the market. He will gladly contribute the 
same comparative amount that the holder of the low grades is 
asked to contribute in order to relieve all grades. 

The advocates of the Curtis-Crisp bill must admit that their 
program is one of subsidy. To prevent its operation, however, 
as a subsidy the operations of the bill are so circumscribed and 
restricted, by giving it no authority to deal with the very prod- 
ucts that cause the surplus, that the bill can not operate for the 
real relief of agriculture. The subsidy is offered, but it is a 
subsidy that can not and will not be utilized. 

I recall that during the past fall the spokesman for the 
administration, favoring now the Curtis-Crisp bill, announced to 
the South that the present administration was prepared to come 
to the relief of the cotton farmers. Mr. Eugene Meyer and 
other representatives of the administration went into all of the 
cotton- ng States. They maintained that the funds to 
carry over the surplus were available. They advocated a pro- 
gram that they announced was entirely adequate. Was the 
cotton farmer relieved? Was the price of cotton stabilized? 
While relief was offered, it was couched in such terms as those 
that obtain in the Curtis-Crisp bill. The restrictions as to 
grades were similar to those in the Curtis-Crisp bill. The result 
was that the cotton growers received no relief. I repeat, I am 
not disturbed about the matter of grades. I maintain that it is 
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the virtue of the Haugen legislation that it proposes to solve 
the problem by handling the low grades as well as the better 
grades of agricultural products. 

VI, STORAGE CHARGES 


I must now turn to answer a few of the objections to the 
Haugen legislation that are urged by Representatives from the 
South. 

Something has been said as to fhe expense of carrying over 
cotton in the years of surplus. I reply that no more expense 
will be attached to the carry-over under this legislation than 
now obtains. The surplus is now carried over; it must either 
be carried over or be destroyed. The trouble now, however, is 
that the surplus is being carried over by traders or speculators, 
who only buy when the price is depressed, and who will hold 
until better prices obtain. At present the farmer must sell 
when real conditions are not reflected by the market. The 
proposed legislation will enable him to hold so that he, the 
farmer, may obtain the increase in price. Certainly the farmer 
will not have to pay any more storage or interest than the 
‘speculator or trader, who must pay such storage charges in 
carrying over the surplus. 

VII, EXPENSE OF ADMINISTRATION 

Some Members of the House are evidently alarmed about the 
expensive machinery of the proposed board. No one contends 
that the law will be self-executing. Such was the argument of 
wealth against the passage of the Federal income tax law, the 
fairest and most just of all laws, requiring only that citizens 
shall pay in proportion to their ability and in proportion to 
their earnings, 

The opponents of the income tax law cried that it meant 
bureaucracy, that it meant additional offices. It is the stock 
argument of those who oppose progress. It was the argument 
against the creation of the labor board. It is the argument of 
the liquor interests against the prohibition laws. The liquor 
interests become exceedingly solicitous in reminding the Ameri- 
can taxpayers that it will cost enormous sums of money to 
enforce the prohibition law. 

But the real downright friends of farm relief are not misled 
by any such arguments. The Curtis-Crisp bill provides for the 
same appropriation. The expenses of the set-up and the ma- 
chinery in this bill are substantially the same as those in the 
Haugen bill. Even the Aswell bill, confessedly a subsidy, 
requires a set-up and machinery almost as expensive as the 
Haugen bill. 

Some of my colleagues seem to object because the proposed 
legislation provides for the employment of experts. Railroads 
employ experts, banks employ experts, manufacturers employ 
experts when they deal with their products; why should not 
agriculture have the benefit of experts? There will be some 
expense attached to the set-up and the machinery, but it deals 
with crops aggregating billions of dollars. I admit that the 
success of legislation under any bill will depend upon the effi- 
ciency of the members of the board and the officials of the 
corporations or associations that may be organized. 

Again, it is said that there is no limit to the equalization fee. 
I answer that there is no limit on the equalization fee as to 
any product. Personally, I would lixe to see the equalization 
fee eliminated as to cotton. There is certainly less need for it 
on cotton than on any commodity. In my judgment the fee 
must be less on cotton than on any other commodity. But we 
are dealing with a big problem, a big question. Is it not wise, 
is it not better, to leave the matter to the board upon whom 
the success of the legislation largely depends? Legislatures of 
the States are authorized to levy taxes; Congress is empow- 
ered to leyee taxes; there are no limits to the amounts. The 
people must trust their representatives. There must be confi- 
dence. The producers must trust their representatives on the 
farm board, and if their representatives exceed their authority, 
or abuse their power, Congress is in session every year, and 
the friends of the farmers will most certainly come to their 
rescue. 


Vill, ANALYSIS 


It is very difficult in the short time allotted to me to make 
a thorns Ough analysis of the proposed legislation. I represent 
a cottémgrowing constituency. I believe that the insurance 
features adopted by the Senate are among the most constructive 
features of the Haugen bill. They are contributions by the 
leaders of the cotton industry to the proposed legislation. 

I think they are the most far-reaching and constructive 
measures for the relief of cotton that have been suggested in 
connection with the agricultural problem. I call attention to 
the insurance plan, a very thorough investigation as to its 
operation, contained in my remarks in the Recorp on Satur- 
day, February 12, on page 3602. I also call attention to an 
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analysis of the McNary-Haugen bill, with the insurance plan 
embodied therein, made by one of the most efficient. cotton 
growers and most capable cotton men of the South, Mr. A. H. 
Stone, included in the remarks above mentioned. It deals par- 
ticularly with the applicatien of the Haugen bill to cotton. 

IX. PRESENT HAUGEN BILL IS DIFFERENT FROM FORMER BILL 

I opposed the Haugen bill in the first session of the Congress, 
and I gave my reasons for my opposition. I may say that I 
would oppose it at the present time without the insurance plan, 
to which I have referred, and without the amendments that 
were adopted by the Senate. 

The present bill is different from the bill reported during 
the first session of the present Congress. I refer to a few of 
the differences: There is no reference to a tariff in the pending 
bill, nor is the matter of an embargo mentioned. It can not 
be said to constitute a subsidy. The tariff and embargo and 
subsidy have been eliminated. 

The voluntary feature in connection with the equalization 
fee has been liberalized. In fact, it may be said that the bill 
makes the levy of an equalization fee in any commodity vol- 
untary. The majority of the farmers control. The present 
bill provides for a nominating committee and for an advisory 
council. As amended by the Senate, the board can not begin 
operations, nor can an equalization fee be levied, until the 
board is satisfied that the majority of the producers of such 
commodity favor such action. In States where there are no 
farm organizations provisions are made for ascertaining the 
sentiment of the growers. The amendments of the Senate 
increase the membership of the nominating committee from 
five to seven and liberalize the provisions for membership to 
cover all farm organizations. The bill as amended by the Sen- 
ate provides that no equalization fee shall be collected at the 
gin, and finally it provides that operations in any basic eom- 
modity shall not be commenced or terminated unless the mem- 
bers of the board representing Federal land-bank districts , 
which in the aggregate produced during the preceding crop 
year more than 50 per cent of such commodity vote in favor 
thereof. 

The farm board will not actually handle a dollar. Its opera- 
tions are defined. It may make agreements for removing or 
disposing, or withholding or carrying a surplus. The term 
“surplus” as used clearly means surplus on any basic com- 
modity, whether arising through rapidity of delivery through 
the harvesting season or arising through a seasonal or accumu- 
lated overproduction in such commodity. It may make agree- 
ments to carry out the insurance plan so as to guarantee against 
excessive fluctuations in market conditions. Speculation will 
thus be eliminated. The board may make agreements for the 
purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition of the commodity. 

The expense of operation. will be determined by the board. 
The operations in each commodity will be financed by that 
commodity. The stabilization fee will be built up and main- 
tained by the equalization fee contributed by such commodity. 
In the case of cotton this fee can not be collected at the gin. 
It may be collected in transportation or at the mills. I repeat, 
to emphasize, that the board can only operate and can only 
cooperate with the producer after the producer himself has 
specifically and voluntarily set in motion the machinery of the 
bill. Each commodity is treated as a separate unit, must stand 
its own losses, and will profit by its gains. 

The insurance feature in cotton is especially beneficial. The 
insurance justifies the equalization fee in order to create a 
stabilization fund to meet the costs of operation. The insur- 
ance plan is not an insurance of profit, nor does it provide in- 
surance against loss; the only thing that may be insured is the 
price at delivery. Moreover, the insurance plan is applicable 
to those commodities that have a harvesting season but that 
are and can be stored and marketed during the entire year. 

The cotton growers of the South will be fortunate if they can 
secure the world price for their product at the time of delivery. 
The justification for the equalization fee is insurance against 
price decline, coupled with reimbursement for fire insurance, 
storage, and interest. 

The farm board is the central authority. No single State can 
solve the problem. There must be a Federal authority. The 
farmers must trust their representatives. The farm board is 
nominated by the farmers, and this board represents the 
producers. 

X. DEMAND FOR LEGISLATION 

The farmers of the South may not be familiar with the pro- 
visions of any of the bills. They probably know as much about 
the McNary-Haugen bill as they do about the Crisp bill or the 
Aswell bill. It is apparent, as I have said, that the Haugen bill 
must be the basis of any legislation that is passed by the pres- 
ent Congress. Both the Haugen bill and the Crisp bill provide 
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for an appropriation for expenses in the sum of $500,000. All 
three bills carry an authorization for a revolving fund of 
$250,000,000. 

In all frankness and in all candor it must be stated that the 
equalization fee found only in the Haugen bill is the only 
method or plan in any bill whereby the Federal Treasury will 
be yelmbursed for advances from the revolving fund. 

While the farmers of the South are not familiar with the 
terms of any of the bills, they are asking for and they are ex- 
pecting legislation that will relieve the plight of the cotton 
grower to-day. Undoubtedly cotton is suffering more than any 
other commodity. The two large crops of the past two years 
have resulted not only in losses but in many cases in bank- 
ruptey. It has been conservatively estimated that for the six- 
teen and a half million bale crop of 1925 and for the estimated 
cighteen and one-half million bale crop of 1926 the cotton grow- 
ers of the South have sustained losses of $760,000,000, These 
losses amount to one-half the value of a normal crop. 

As candidates, I am sure the Members of Congress from the 
South promised their constituents that they were familiar with 
the agricultural problem and that they would vote for the best 
solution of the problem that could be obtained. The McNary- 
Huugen bill is not perfect; if I had my way, I would make some 
changes. I would like to eliminate, I repeat, the equalization 
fee on cotton altogether. But I know that legislation is a 
matter of compromise; it results from a spirit of cooperation. 

When I recall that the large cotton crops of the past two 
years have not brought to the growers as much by 25 per cent 
in the aggregate each year as the average normal crop in pre- 
ceding years; when I recall that agricultural wealth has de 
creased since 1912, while the national wealth has steadily in- 
creased ; when I recall that the farmer who owns his farm had 
a net return of only 2.5 per cent throughout the United States 
in the crop year 1925-26, while investments in the industrial 

.field brought a return of approximately 11 per cent; when I 
recall that in 1925 the farmer paid approximately 27 per cent of 
his net-cash income in taxes; when I recall that in the case of 
cotton 46 per cent of the factors entering into the yield of cotton 
is due to acreage, and 54 per cent is due to weather, insects, 
and other conditions; when I recall that it is impossible now to 
change our economic system or to rebuild our economic struc- 
ture, to repeal or revise the protective tariff, I am forced to 
conclude that I can best promote the interests of agriculture by 
supporting the MecNary-Haugen bill, with the amendments 
adopted by the Senate, without which I can not support the 
measure, 

| repeat that there is no real conflict between the unselfish 
consumer and the unselfish grower. There is no conflict be- 
tween those who buy and those who sell where both desire 

justice and fairness. The great purpose of the legislation is 
to stabilize prices and production so that the price that is paid 
by the consumer can be reasonably reflected by the amount 
received by the producer. 

| am in sympathy with all reasonable measures for the relief 
of agriculture. The McNary-Haugen bill is by no means per- 
fect. It does not embody all the features I advocate for the 

solution of the farm problem. As amended by the Senate it is 
a distinct contribution toward the solution of the great ques- 
tion confronting the American people. 

Agriculture asks only for justice. It demands a square deal. 
The McNary-Haugen bill, as amended by the Senate, will pro- 
vide better conditions for agriculture. Its passage will con- 
tribute toward leading the American farmer out of the wil- 
derness of despair, despondency, and bankruptcy into the 
promised land of a better day. Agriculture asks for a living 
wige and pleads for at least the cost of production. The 
farmer for himself an“@ family asks for bread; will the Con- 
gress give him a stone? [Applause.] 

Mr, FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. The gentleman has stated that the minority 
report with reference to cooperative marketing is in error. 
Has the gentleman stopped to consider, in the case of cotton, 
for instance, that the cooperative marketing associations—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. FORT. I am asking a question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. All right. 

Mr. FORT. That the cooperative marketing associations 
handle less than 9 per cent of the crop and that, therefore, 
they can not be the agencies to handle the surplus, since the 
surplus is 50 per cent of the crop? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Let me answer the gentleman by 
saying that the declared purpose of the Crisp bill—the distin- 
guished coauthor of which in the other body, after making a 
speech for it, voted for the Haugen bill—let me answer the 
geutleman by saying that the declared purpose of all farm 
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legislation is, among other things, to increase the cooperative 
movement in the country and to foster it. I have pointed out 
already that under section 6 the corporations or associations 
created by the cooperatives can be the agencies of the farm 
board. Moreover, the surplus is not ordinarily 50 per cent 
of the crop, and I maintain that no single feature and no more 
constructive matter in aid of cooperatives has been embodied 
in the bill than the insurance plan that was adopted by the 
Senate. In my judgment the insurance feature will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to cooperative marketing. [Applause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN, 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly thé committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Marrs, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15474) 
to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly market-- 
ing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

8. 5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Big 
Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. to construct and maintain 
and operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River 
at Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.;‘to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the cities 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8S. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. 
Seott, Thomas J, Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 11768. An act to regulate the importation of milk and 
cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting the 
dairy industry of the United States and protecting the public 
health. 


MAJ. CHARLES BEATTY MOORE, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take ‘from the Speaker's table, and pass, the bill (S. 5259) 
granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, United 
States Army, to accept the following decorations, namely, the 
Legion of Honor tendered him by the Republic of France, and 
the officers’ cross of the order Polonia Restituta tendered 
him by the Republic of Poland, which has passed the Senate, 
an identical House bill being on the calendar. I have been 
authorized by the committee having the bill in charge to have 
the bill considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill 8. 5259, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, United States 
Army, be authorized to accept the following decorations, namely (1) 
the Legion of Honor tendered him by the Republic of France, and (2) 
the officers’ cross of the order “ Polonia Restituta” tendered him by 
the Republic of Poland, and that the Department of State be permitted 
to deliver the said decorations to Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, United 
States Army. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. . 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FEBRUARY 14 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


MR. LEE FRIDAY 


Mr. McSWEENBY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to address 
the House for two minutes. 

The SPPAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? ; 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I heard this afternoon that one of the newspaper boys 
who had continually visited my office and who was born in the 
neighboring State of Pennsylvania had died of pneumonia—Mr. 
Lee Friday, who has been working on a Cincinnati and several 
other papers. 

I know that to his family and to his young son nothing can 
be of any comfort now except the memory of their pleasant 
association; the hope that Lee had for a greater future and 
the things he had planned for his young son and his patient 
wife, who only saw him one night a week because of his devo- 
tion to duty. But may I add the words of Robert Ingersoll 
when he spoke at his brother’s funeral: 


This loved and loving husband, brother, parent, friend, died where 
manhood’s morning nearly touches noon and while the shadows still 
were falling to the west. He had not passed on life’s highway the 
stone that marks the highest point, but being weary for a moment he 
lay down by the wayside, and usirg his burden for a pillow, passed 
into that dreamless sleep that kisses down his eyelids still, and while 
still in love with life and enraptured by the world, he passed to silent 
and pathetic dust. Is it not best in just the happiest, sunniest hour 
of all the voyage. when eager winds are kissing every sail, to dash 
against the unseen rock and in the instant hear the waves roar above 
the sunken ship, because no matter how his every hour was robed with 
sunshine and every moment jeweled with joy, whether in midocean or 
upon the breakers of the farther shore, a wreck at last must mark the 
end of each and all? 


I regret he will no longer be among us; I only hope that 
some of the obligations and burdens of friendship will devolve 
upon me to help to bring to his son and his family some of the 
happiness he had planned for them. 

I thank the House for its courtesy. 


FREDERICK FENNING FINALLY FETTERED—INSANE ASYLUMS SHALL 
NOT ENTOMB OUR SANE SOLDIERS 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on last District day I obtained 
leave to revise and extend a speech I made at that time. I 
have been so busy I have not had time to get it up, and I am 
afraid the time will run out. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to renew it as if the request were made and granted as of this 
day, which will give me the full 30 days from now to com- 
plete it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, my investigation of William 
Wolff Smith, of St. Elizabeths, of Dr. William A, White, and of 
former Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning has produced far- 
reaching results. We not only forced Commissioner Frederick 
A. Fenning to resign, and thus removed him from mismanaging 
the affairs of the District of Columbia, but we have forced 
him to make timely retribution to his numerous victims—the 
helpless shell-shocked World War veterans whom as their 
guardian he had in his clutches—by forcing him to relinquish 
his trust over them to their parents and relatives, and to return 
to them the 25 per cent commissions on bond premiums he had 
been unlawfully taking from their estates and putting in his 
pocket. We have been instrumental in having the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia reduce his commissions to 5 
per cent, when heretofore for 23 years he has been charging his 
several hundred helpless wards from 10 per cent up to as high 
as 90 per cent annually. By inciting legislation to be passed, 
we have been instrumental in forcing bim to relinquish his 
guardianship over his numerous World War veteran wards, 
until he now has only 21 such cases left, and they will soon be 
reduced to 5. 

On January 13 and January 15, 1927, the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia ordered Frederick A. Fenning to file 
his final account in the following eight cases: No. 7745, James 
Braggs; No. 7872, Gunaro Bruno; No. 7782, Nicholas Caroussos ; 
No, 7873, Luis Cruz; No. 7972, Ramon Delamon; No. 7785, Wal- 
ter A. Foley; No. 7905, George F. Gartz; and No. 7958, John H. 
Rose. 

. THUS LEAVES HIM ONLY 13 


Verily, he has been dethroned. The following 13 cases are 
all that Frederick A. Fenning now has left of the many World 
War veterans he was robbing as guardian when I first investi- 
gated him, to wit: No. 7683, Thomas 8S. Callahan; No. 7879, 
Robert Chesko; No. 7717, Neils P. J. Brenbjerg; No. 8331, Leon 
Hill; No. 7851, Anton Kucis; No. 10795, George Lucak; No. 
7298, Wilfred A. Motley; No. 7759, Frank Pach; No. 7787, 
Leighton B. Pierce; No. 7814, Gust Sefigas; No. 7932, Joseph 8. 
Selecman ; No. 7633, Rodney M. Smith; and No, 7806, Henry 
Williams. 
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TO BE REDUCED TO FIVE CASES IMMEDIATELY 


Concerning further reducing these cases of Frederick A. 
Fenning to five, so as to conform to the law we have recently 
passed, I quote from a letter just received from Gen. Frank T. 


Hines, Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the 
following: 


The bureau will preceed to finally reduce the number to five, in 
accordance with the ideas expressed both by your committee and 
Congress. 


This new law provides that no person shall be guardian or 
committee for more than five wards in the District of Columbia. 


FORCED TO RETURN WHAT HE TOOK UNLAWFULLY 


To show that said Frederick A. Fenning has been forced to 
return to his many wards the 25 per cent commissions on bond 
premiums he had fileched from their estates and put in his own 
pocket, I quote further from said letter just received from 
General Hines, as follows: 


Mr. Frederick A. Fenning has returned the amount of commissions on 
premiums of fiduciary bonds he bad received from such estates. 


From said letter received from Director Hines I quote the 
following excerpt: 


I wish to advise that the bureau has filed exceptions to Mr. Fenning’s 
accounts in each case that a commission was recommended in excess of 
5 per cent by the auditor, and that the court in the Adolf Adler case, 
upon the bureau’s petition, held that as a warning to other fiduciaries 
the commission of Mr. Fenning on his current account should be 
reduced from 10 per cent prayed for to 5 per cent, inasmuch as Mr. 
Fenning had concealed bond-premium commission information. In the 
Henry Jones case, lunacy No. 8256, the bureau petitioned the court to 
reopen all accounts pending before it, as well as old approved accounts, 
and reduce the commissions formerly allowed to 5 per cent on the basis 
of the decision in the Adolf Adler case. Mr. Fenning opposed the peti- 
tion on the theory of res adjudicata, and upon hearing the court ruled 
that the old accounts were not res adjudicata and could be opened. 


FENNING’S CURRENT COMMISSIONS REDUCED TO 5 PER CENT 


And the court has reduced Frederick A. Fenning’s current 
commissions to 5 per cent on all of his pending cases. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND BIGHTEEN WORLD WAR VETERANS REMOVED FROM Sr. 
ELIZABEPTHS 


Following my investigation of and report on the awful condi- 
tions maintained in St. Elizabeths Insane Asylum there has 
been removed therefrom by the Veterans’ Bureau to other hos- 
pitals nearer their homes in 16 different States 418 shell- 
shocked World War veterans. And these removals were effected 
between May 26, 1926, and December 11, 1926. 


WHAT SUCH REMOVAL MEANS TO THEIR LOVED ONES 


Many of these poor boys were held here several thousand 
miles from their homes and loved ones. Many of their parents 
were poor people who could not come here to see them. And 
had their parents been permitted to serve as their guardians in- 
stead of Frederick Fenning, and had the thousands of dollars 
which were paid out of their estates to Frederick Fenning 
been paid to such parents, it would have been a godsend for 
them; and with such funds these parents could have given far 
better care and attention to their boys. For instance, of these 
418 transferred, 13 of them were California boys, and were 
transferred to California. They never should have been placed 
in St. Elizabeths. And Dr. William A. White, superintendent 
of St. Elizabeths, and William Wolff Smith, general counsel for 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and the courts here should never have 
permitted Frederick A. Fenning to qualify as their guardian in 
his studied exploitation of helpless victims. 


FORTY-FIVE INMATES ESTABLISHED THEIR SANITY IN COURT 


Since my investigation and report on St. Elizabeths and my 
impeachment of Frederick A. Fenning, wherein I proved that 
sane, persons were being unlawfully held in St. EBlizabeths, 
there have been 45 of these inmates who have secured writs of 
habeas corpus from the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and upon trial before such court have established their 
sanity and have secured judgments from said court declaring 
them sane and discharging them from this St. Elizabeths Insane 
Asylum. These 45 persons are the following: 


Habeas corpus No. 1280, James A. Wood; No. 1287, Herman H. 
Bergman; No. 1289, John B. Jones; No. 1293, Frank Ferrero; No. 
1282, Richard F. Millett; No. 1290, William M. Wolverton; No, 1295, 
Frank D. Allen; No. 1294, Ted Newman; No. 1301, Robert W. Brown; 
No. 1307, Clyde Oringer; No. 1299, William West; No. 1288, William 
P. Houghton; No. 1315, George F. Callahan; No. 1296, George de 
Brodes; No. 1306, Joseph P. Morris; No. 1310, John B. Collins; No. 
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1313, Robert W. Shufeldt; No. 1316, Bernard I. Boelscher; No. 1275, 
George C. Tisdale; No. 1814, Edward J. McCallig; No. 1315, Bverett 
I. Mason; No. 1320, Gus R. Kaschubey; No. 1333, Joseph A. Murdock ; 
No. 1326, Charles N. Howell; No. 1828, Thomas J. Schram; No. 1303, 
Noel C. Johnson; No. 1309, Esayas C. Boniger; No. 1330, Wayman G. 
Edwards; No. 1331, Patrick J. Crowe; No. 1339, Sidney Martin; No, 
1348, Alfred C. Kolls; No. 1325, Albert Sullivan; No. 1353, Cyrus 8. 
Hart; No. 1361, Lawrence Freeman; No. 1355, John L. Bailey; No. 
1358, Anna M. Griffiths; No. 1357, John W. Gaskill; No. 1379, William 
¥. Gaffney ; No. 1386, Richard D. Brennan; No. 1387, Jane B. Ransom ; 
No. 1890, Santi Arena; No, 1340, Eldred R. Kemp; No. 1396, Paul A. 
McDutfie, 


The foregoing are merely the ones who between June 4, 1926, 
and the end of last year secured their discharge from St. 
Elizabeths by establishing their sanity in court and having a 
judgment rendered by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia declaring them sane. There are likely others who 
have since the beginning of this year secured their discharges, 
but I have not had time to check up the records to find out. 

PERSECUTION 

In habeas corpus case No. 1301 Robert W. Brown secured his 

release on July 7, 1926, yet in the face of such judgment the 


authorities attempted thereafter to reincarcerate him, and he 
again secured his release by judgment of the court on August 
17, 1926. 

In habeas corpus case No. 1313 Robert W. Shufeldt secured 
his release from St, Elizabeths, yet in the face of such judg- 
ment the authorities attempted thereafter to reincarcerate him, 
and in a new proceeding, habeas corpus case No. 1341, he again 
secured a judgment of the court on September 29, 1926, adjudg- 
ing him sane and releasing him from St. Elizabeths, 


INSANE ASYLUMS WORSE THAN PENITENTIARIES 


Mr. Speaker, an insane asylum, however necessary, is an 
awful institution. Once placed behind its portals rarely is 
one ever released therefrom ordinarily, except by death. When 
releases occur, the finger of public prejudice always points, and 
every act, perfectly normal in other people, is watched with 
suspicious criticism. The stigma follows even beyond the third 
and fourth generations, 

INCARCERATING SANE PROPLE WORSE THAN DEATH 


For a sane person to be wrongfully placed behind the bars in 
an insane asylum is a punishment far worse than death, It 
is a punishment more severe than being sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. For, when the sentence is served, one is released from 
the penitentiary, and time there is often shortened by good 
behavior, and there is always the chance of executive clem- 
ency, and the world soon pardons and forgets. But what hope 
is there for a sane person wrongfully held behind the bars of 
an insane asylum? There is no definite sentence that will end. 
There is no hope of executive clemency. The world does not 
forgive a former inmate of an insane asylum as it does a former 
convict from the penitentiary. If one escapes from the asylum, 
or succeeds in being brought before a court on a writ of habeas 
corpus and upon trial before his peers is adjudged sane and 
released, he never regains the position in society that he for- 
merly occupied, for some will always question his sanity. It 
is rarely the case that he can procure employment from one 
knowing of his incarceration, and sooner or later such fact will 
be known wherever he goes, and whatever he does, It is hung 
around his neck for life. 

SANE PEROPLE SHOULD HAV® EVERY SAFEGUARD 

No person should be committed to an insane asylum until 
they have been legally adjudged insane by the judgment of a 
court, with every safeguard thrown around them to prevent 
exploitation by designing persons. I had read in novels that 
sane people were kept in insane asylums and exploited, but 
until my investigation of Dr. William A. White, Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning, William Wolff Smith, and St. Elizabeths 
Insane Asylum, I never dreamed that such exploitation was 
carried on in a Government institution of the United States 
almost within the portals of the Capitol dome in Washington. 

DOCTOR WHITE SAVING LEOPOLD AND LOEB MURDBERERS 

From the floor of the House on December 14, 1925, I read 
a statement from Secretary Hubert Work, Department of the 
Interior, who certified that Dr. William A. White received a 
salary of $7,500 per year as superintendent of St. Blizabeths, 
and that the Government furnishes to him free for himself and 
family his residence, his food, his fuel, his furnishings, his 
servants, his automobiles, his lights, heat, gas, and water, and 
his laundry and medical attention, all free for himself and 
family; and that the law requires Doctor White to devote all 
of his time to said institution. And I then produced evidence, 
admitted by Doctor White himself in reply to my corkscrew 
letters, that he had sold his services to Clarence Darrow, and 
had gone to Chicago, there to testify for money to save the 
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necks of the Leopold and Loeb murderers, their millionaire 
fathers paying Doctor White $250 per day for 14 days or the 
sum of $3,500 for selling his testimony. 

I then called attention to the fact that Leopold and Loeb 
were not ordinary murderers, but that the atrocious murder com- 
mitted by these two young millionaire college men, in its 
shrewd manner of planning and execution, shocked the entire 
world. These were not ordinary criminals with their minds 
warped from suffered hardships, but they were educated, pam- 
pered, well-fed, well-clothed, well-groomed, pleasure-gorged, 
luxury-surfeited, polished thugs, who cruelly killed a little boy 
just for a new thrill, There was not one single extenuating 
circumstance. Nothing whatever could be offered in mitiga- 
tion. The enormity of the crime was simply apalling, and no 
punishment less than death was adequate. But for $3,500 cash 
paid him, Dr. William A. White violated the law and left his 
duties here and attended this trial in Chicago and helped Clar- 
ence Darrow save their infamous necks, 

And I then showed that Doctor White had refused to answer 
my questions concerning other cases in which he had sold his 
testimony to save criminals, but like a criminal he dodged be- 
hind the old “I can’t remember.” All he would say was— 


A detailed statement such as you ask is absolutely impossible for me 
to make. My memory does not serve me. As I told you, I have no 
record to which I could refer. 


And then I began my investigation of Dr. William A. White 
and his St. Blizabeths Insane Asylum. 

SOUGHT TO STOP SELLING TESTIMONY 

On January 11, 1926, when the bill came up appropriating 

funds for Doctor White and St. Elizabeths, I offered the follow- 

ing amendment: 


On page 107, line 17, after the word “ patient,” add a colon and the 
following proviso, to wit: “ Provided, That no part of the money appro- 
priated by this paragraph ghall be used to pay the salary of any Gov- 
ernment official who shall enter into an agreement with criminals to 
testify in their behalf in consideration of which such criminals agree to 
pay substantial remuneration.” 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] made the point 
of order against it, and under House rules I could not secure a 
vote on it, although I then quoted from one of Doctor White's 
letters to me his admission that he intended to sell his testi- 
mony whenever he could, to wit: 


Of course, I feel, where some one wants my opinion and they have 
plenty of money to pay for it, that there is no reason why I should not 
charge for it. 


From my speech then made on the floor of the House I quote 
the following: 


If Dr. Williany A. White had not been connected with this Government 
institution, Clarence Darrow would not have given 30 cents for his 
testimony. He must stop selling the Government of the United States 
for money in murder cases to let criminals escape just punishment. 
And he must not secrete his facts. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the gentleman from Michigan saw fit to 
make a point of order against my amendnrent, for I believe that if it 
could have come to a vote in this House the membership would have 
stopped this Government official from leaving his position, to which by 
law he is required to devote all of his time, and selling himself to mil- 
lionaire criminals, and spending two weeks in Chicago to help them 
escape the hangman’s noose, at $250 per day reward for his testimony. 
This is one tinve when the House should have been permitted to vote 
on this proposition. And I serve notice now that I am going to our 
two Senators at the other end of this Capitol and request them to put 
this amendment in this bill there, where technicalities can not keep it 
out, and I believe that they will put it in and that the Senate will 
pass it. 

If Congress does not stop this pernicious practice, the American 
people are going to hold Congress responsible for it. They have a right 
to pass this amendment over in the Senate. We are under limitations 
here, but they have no limitations over there and they ought to do it. 
We ought to stop these avaricious alienists from testifying for big pay 
in court to keep from the gallows men who ought to be hanged. I say 
that it is my belief that these two educated criminals ought to have 
been hanged by the neck until they were dead. [Applause.] - 


And the very next day I did appeal to one of our Texas 
Senators to take steps in the Senate to stop this pernicious 
practice. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1926. 
Hon. BaRLE MAYFIELD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building. 

My Dear Senator: I am inclosing you herewith a copy of yester- 
day's CONGRESSIONAL Record, on pages 1486 and 1487 of which you 
will note the amendment I offered that would stop Dr. William A, 
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White, a Government official who owes all of his time to the Govern- 
ment, from selling his testimony to such criminals as Leopold and 
Loeb for $250 per day for two weeks he spent in Chicago in their 
behalf to save them from a just hanging. 

Doctor White gets $7,500 salary, gets his home, food, servants, heat, 
light, gas, water, medical attention, and fuel, all furnished to him free 
by the Government for himself and family, and he is under contract 
to give all of his time to the Government. 

This amendment was subject to a point of order in the House, but 
when they go to put that $218,000 for the colored school (Howard 
University) back into the bill, you can force this amendment on the 
bill in the Senate, and I hope that you will take a firm stand to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L. BLANTON. 


But no action was taken in the Senate to stop it. 

Shortly after this several improper acts committed by Fred- 
erick A. Fenning, one of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, came to my attention, and I also began an investiga- 
tion of his record. 

DOCTOR WHITE AND COMMISSIONER PENNING 

Strange to say, my two investigations soon merged into one. 
I found that Dr. William A. White and Frederick A. Fenning 
had been operating together for nearly 25 years, and both had 
grown rich exploiting the veterans of three wars. And William 
Wolff Smith, general counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau, silently 
sat by and permitted it. 

DEPENDABLE MARTIN B. MADDEN 


On March 18, 1926, from the floor of the House I made a 
speech showing that through the help of Doctor White the said 
Commissioner Fenning was having himself appointed guardian 
of soldiers incarcerated in St. Elizabeths, held there against the 
wish of their parents in the States, and drawing from their in- 
comes several thousand dollars per year, and I contended that 
he had no right to do it, and that it ought to be stopped. And 
then the great chairman of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Martin B. Mappen, of Chicago, than whom there has 
never been in Congress any man more valuable to the American 
taxpayers, spoke as follows: 


Mr. MAppen. If the gentleman will permit, let me make this sugges- 
tion: If he is doing that, he ought to be put out of his office. 


And I then asked Mr. Mappen if he would have his com- 
mittee look into it, and he replied: 


Mr. MAppEN. We will. 

Mr. BuanTron. Good; I know the gentleman means just what he 
says, and having accomplished what I desired, I am going to yield 
the floor. 


I continued my investigations, and gathered indisputable 
evidence from the employees and records of St. Elizabeths, the 
District of Columbia employees, and the court records, and 
spent much time and money out of my own pocket accumulat- 
ing the facts. 

CITIZBNS IN ALL 48 STATES AFFECTED 


There were 4,417 patients then shut behind bars in St. Eliza- 
beths. Some were veterans of the Civil War. Some were 
veterans of the Spanish-American War. There were oyer 
900 of them shell-shocked veterans of the World War. Over 
2,200 of them had never been committed by court adjudica- 
tion. Many of them were absolutely sane. They were from 
practically every State in the United States. They had fathers, 
mothers, sisters, and brothers in the 48 States. I found a 
number there from the State of Texas. I found several boys 
there from my own district in Texas. Many of these boys 
came back from France shell shocked, and needed sympathy 
and love, and careful nursing, and careful dieting, and pleas- 
ant surroundings, and hope; and an insane asylum with its 
constant shrieks and senseless clatter was the last place on 
earth to which they should have been sent. There were sev- 
eral boys there from several foreign countries. Details of 
the inhuman treatment many had received there shocked me 
beyond expression. 

NO HOPE OF HELP FROM DOCTOR WORK 


Doctor White and St. Elizabeths are under the control of 
the Department of the Interior. Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary 
of said department, was formerly in charge of a similar in- 
stitution in the State of Colorado, and is the intimate per- 
sonal friend of Doctor White. There is a strong feeling of 
friendship and fellow sympathy existing between all alienists 
and superintendents of insane asylums. All have been investi- 
gated. All abhor investigations. All feel aggrieved when in- 
vestigated, All expect criticisms and become callous to them. 
Therefore I felt that I would be wasting time in any attempt 
to persuade the Secretary of the Interior to remedy conditions, 
as he and Doctor White were such close personal friends. 
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On March 22, 1926, for one hour I spoke in the House, my 
speech covering 10 pages of the Recorp, and I showed how Doc- 
tor White and Commissioner Penning were exploiting veterans. 
I showed that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
were sending people to this insane asylum upon executive order, 
without trial in court. I showed that the Director of the Vet 
erans’ Bureav was committing shell-shocked veterans of the 
World War to this insane asylum upon executive order without 
trials in court. I showed that the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
superintendents of old soldiers’ homes were all sending men to 
this insane asylum upon their executive order, without any 
trials granted in court. I showed that for that fiscal year Con- 
gress had appropriated for St, Elizabeths the enormous sums of 
$1,023,000 and $900,000 and $260,000, aggregating $2,183,000. I 
Showed that Commissioner Fenning was drawing a salary of 
$7,500, was furnished his suite of offices, his automobile, and a 
$2,100 chauffeur, and though expected to give all of his time to 
the Government, was maintaining a private law practice, and 
in collusion with Doctor White was having himself appointed 
as guardian of veterans in St. Elizabeths who had incomes from 
the Government. I read the statement from General Hines, 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, giving the names of 75 World 
War veterans for whom Commissioner Fenning had had him- 
self appointed guardian, and from whose estates General Hines 
certified : 

Colonel Fenning has been allowed by the Supreme Court of the Dis 
trict in practically every case for which he is acting as guardian or 
committee 10 per cent of the principal of the personal estate and on the 
annual income of the estate, as provided in section 1135 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Director. 


I quoted the report of the last grand jury, stating conditions 
in St. Elizabeths were deplorable, and indicating that many 
persons were confined there who were not insane but sent there 
for ulterior motives, and recommending that Congress investi- 
gate St. Elizabeths. I called attention to the charges made 
through the Library Critic, issue of February 24, 1926, to wit: 

Last summer I found an old Army comrade of mine in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, where he had been confined for nearly five years. He was not 
in the slightest mentally deranged. I was not able to get a hearing for 
him before any of the courts, 

I found that there were many others similarly confined, thrown in by 
bureaucratic orders for which there were no legal grounds. 

The Army, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Navy, and the Department of 
Justice have been using this hospital for a muzzling station wherein to 
bury persons who have criticized officials in these departments. In such 
cases the victim is thrown tn the hospital and held incomunicado behind 
cement walls. 

George C. Tisdale was shanghaied into St. Elizabeths 12 years ago. 
He is not insane and never was. White has held him and denied access 
to him of friends and counsel. 


I called attention to the letter received by me that morning 
from Dr. Miley B. Wesson, California. urging me to get action 
for a boy who almost died for want of proper treatment by the 
Navy, Doctor Wesson appealing as follows: 

San Francisco, March 16, 1926. 
The Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BLANTON: This communication is addressed to you because 
of your reputation for fearlessness. When I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas the members of the Athenaeum still told stories of your 
fight for decency in university politics. Later, when I lived in E) Paso, 
Tex., we often heard that as a district judge in Abilene you were con- 
tinuing your fight against crooked politics. Since that time the news- 
papers have kept us informed of the fact that you have not succumbed 
to the blandishments of the bureaucrats and are continuing your fight 
for decency. For that reason I am writing you concerning the following 
matter :. 

> * 7 > * > o 

In the early days in west Texas bowie knives were rather common. 
If you have yours with you in Washington, will you not unsheath it 
and cut through the mazes of red tape that naval subordinates are 
winding about this matter? What is needed is apparently a little less 
law and a little more justice and equity. I want to see this boy live, 
and I know you do, and I know that you have no love for inefficient 
bureaucrats. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. Wrssoy. 


I had not only been investigating St. Plizabeths, but I had 


been getting the facts concerning the treatment of many World 
War veterans in other insane asylums scattered over the United 
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States. Some were from practically every State in the Union. 
I felt that if I could clean up St. Elizabeths and stop Fenning 
from robbing veterans here in Washington, then conditions 
could be remedied elsewhere. But I had to fight at-every step. 
Kenning was strong personally, financially, and politically. 
Members would defend and take the other side. Frederick A. 
Kenning had been in charge of Republican affairs here in Wash- 
ington. During this speech Members defended both White and 
Fenning. Even my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNpDERUILL] had to chide me, as follows: 

Mr. Unpernit.. Should not the gentleman be a little more temperate 
in his accusation against the commissioner, who might be accused of 
moral turpitude in such a case as this, and not use the words he has 
used on the floor of the House when he accused him of being a robber, 
as a matter of fact, he is simply following the procedure of 
the court? You understand, of course, I am not approving of bis good 
tasie in taking these cases, because I would not want to do it myself, 
and I do not think the gentleman from Texas would want to do it, but 
1 do not think any man ought to stand on the floor of the House and 
accuse another man who has no opportunity to reply to him, as the 
ventleman from ‘Texas has accused the commissioner this afternoon. 

Mr. BLANTON. I never make any charges until I am sure of my 
ground, and only when it is my duty to do se, These bad conditions 
will never be remedied until they are made known to you colleagues, 
who have not had time to investigate them. I was one of the first 
Congressmen to protest against the unlawful acts of former Director 
Charles R. Forbes, who yesterday was admitted to the penitentiary in 
Atlanta. And I see other colleagues here who likewise protested against 
his unlawful acts. And if some of us had not done so, and if the coun- 
try had not become aroused, he might still be in charge of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. Yet, when I first made charges against him, 
I wis accused of slandering him unjustly. 


but when, 


I gave the number and style of over 100 cases certified by 
the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
wherein Commissioner Fenning had had himself appointed 
guardian for veterans and was getting 10 per cent of their 
estates. And I closed my speech as follows: 


I am going to introduce a resolution to appoint a joint committee of 
the House and Senate to go out there and clean that institution up, 
and I hope I will be able to get it out of the committee and have it 
passed. [Applause.] 


You will note that I got applause from the membership when 
I promised to introduce the resolution. I will show you shortly 
how that resolution was pigeonholed by the committee for 
oe and I could get action only by impeaching Commissioner 

enning. 

. REMOVAL OF COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCB 

And then the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNpER- 
HILL] took the floor and criticized me for being so severe, and 
mentioned that I had brought before public gaze the personal 
habits of the former commissioner of insurance, whose removal 
from office I had forced because of improper conduct, and the 
following colloquy occurred: 

Mr. BLANTON. The remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make it necessary for me to answer him. The insurance commissioner 
he mentions brought a bill before our committee, which for months he 
tried to pass, that had in it a provision which allowed him to appoint 
as many auditors as he wanted, without any limitation in number, and 
pay them $75 a day. He had another provision in the bill that he 
should be allowed an incidental expense account, and be permitted to 
spend out of the appropriation incidental expenses not less than $3,000 
a year—“ not less than $3,000.” That was the most remarkable pro- 
vision I ever saw in a bill. I have always known of expense accounts 
of not more than such a sum, but this was “not less than $3,000 a 
year.” It gave him the blue sky as a limit in incidental expenditures. 
The foregoing are illustrative of many other wasteful and improper 
provisions in said bill. That made me suspicious of him, and I began 
to check up his department. The committee favorably reported bis bill 
for passage over my objection. I had to do something to stop it. I 
brought the affidavits and statements of company after company show- 
ing that he had collected from them several hundred dollars each, 
unlawfully, company after company, if you please, which large sums of 
money he spent himself. ‘That is the kind of evidence I produced 
against him in my minority report against his bill. I showed there was 
one poor colored company down here that he went to and forced them 
to make him two large loans of money under threat of taking their 
permits away from them. And I produced various other items in evi- 
dence against him. And, listen, my report killed his bill, and the next 
day after I filed my report with the commissioners they put him out of 
office, and the gentleman from Massachusetts criticizes me for having 
an improper official put out of office. 

Mr, UNDERHILL, That is not a fact, and I deny it. 

Mr. BuantTon. That was your criticism, and I leave it to my 
colleagues. 


pete tiation necetne ee 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. My objection was to bringing in his private char- 
acter and private life. 

Mr. Buanron. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
a valuable Member in this House; he is a splendid gentleman and I 
think the world and all of him; he is my friend, and he knows | 
did my duty in that insurance case; I kept that bill from passing, and 
it has never been passed to this good day. [Applause.) 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman wants the Rxecorp correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman because he is a splendid gen- 
tleman and is one of the most valuable men in this House, 

Mr. UnperuiLyu. The gentleman said I objected to the evidence which 
he presented with regard to the action of this man, but I never ob- 
jected, and I never would object, but I did object to bringing his 
private and family life into the discussion when it was not necessary. 

Mr. BLANnTon, Oh, when he was an immoral man and his whole life 
was one of immorality I had to make out my case so as to get the 
commissioners to put him out of office, When I try a case I try it 
for all there is in it. I do not introduce some of the evidence and 
apologize for not introducing all of it. I introduce it all before the 
jury and let the jury pass on it. And I forced the commissioners to 
fire him. But the gentleman and I are now working on a good insur- 
ance bill, We are going to bring in one that ought to pass, and the 
gentleman has been doing seme good work on it, for which I con- 
gratulate him. We are working together shoulder to shoulder on the 
committee, and we think alike on most questions. 


Promptly the next day, March 23, 1926, I introduced in the 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 16, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules, being the following: 


Resolwed by the House of Representatives (the Senate of the United 
States concurring), That there is hereby appointed a special joint 
committee of 10 members, 5 of whom are, by the Speaker of the 
House, to be selected from the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and the remaining 5 are, by the President of the Senate, 
to be selected from the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
such joint committee to have authority to sit during recess and after 
the adjournment of Congress. 

Suc. 2. Said joint committee shall have power and authority to sum- 
mon, swear, and interrogate witnesses, to require the production of 
papers, books, records, and documentary evidence concerning the institu- 
tions authorized to be investigated. 

Sec. 3. Said joint committee shall Investigate Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital, the house of detention, St. Elizabeths Hospital, the juvenile 
court, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the National 
Training School for Boys, the National Training School for Girls, and 
the custom and practice of committing persons alleged to be of unsound 
mind to insane asylums pursued by the Metropolitan police department, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Department of Justice. Said joint com- 
mittee shall report its findings to Congress at the earliest date 
practicable. 

RULDS COMMITTER WOULD NOT ACT 


Several times I went to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Snetx], chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
and urged him to grant me a hearing on my resolution.. This 
he refused: I pleaded with him to report my resolution, so that 
the House could pass on whether or not a committee should be 
appointed to investigate Doctor White and Frederick Fenning, 
but he promised nothing. I went to several members of the 
committee, but could get no action. 


WASHINGTON NEWSPAPERS FROWNED ON INVESTIGATION 


Shortly after the House of Representatives met on March 29, 
1926, I took the floor and called attention to the following: 


I have now pending before the Committee on Rules a concurrent 
resolution providing for the appointment of a joint committce of the 
House and Senate to investigate this business conducted on the side by 
Commissioner Fenning and to ascertain just how much money he is 
making off of these wards of the Government, and just how many he 
is keeping their own loved ones from administering their affairs, and to 
report on same back to Congress, 

To my great surprise, on Thursday, March 25, 1926, I saw in the 
Washington Star on its front page the following: 

“Fenning practice O. K’'d by Coolidge; precedents cited. 
knew of private business and saw no bar to continuation. 
Congress given as examples. By J. Russell Young.” 

The above are headlines. And from the body of the article I quote 
the following excerpts: 

“ When President Coolidge appointed Frederick A. Fenning to succeed 
Captain Oyster as Commissioner of the District he was fully aware 
of the nature of Mr. Fenning’s law practice and had no objection to 
his continuing it, 
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“As is his custom in making appointments of a more or less im- 
portant nature, President Coolidge went very thoroughly into Mr. 
Fenning’s record and the nature of his practice in this city. 

“From an unquestionable source it was made known to the writer 
that Mr. Fenning, while answering the President's questions about 
himself, very frankly told him of his handling the so-called lunacy 
cases, and that the latter agreed to accept the appointment with the 
understanding that he would continue this work. The President was 
represented as having no objection. 

“At the time Mr. Fenning’s appointment was made public he issued a 
public statement, in which he said, with other things, that he intended 
to continue his law office in the Evans Building. 


“ PRIVATE BUSINESS NOT BANNED 


“Although President Coolidge is represented as not being in the least 
disturbed by the present fight directed against Commissioner Fenning 
by Members of Congress because of his being the legal guardian of a 
number of mentally incompetent World War veterans, those who know 
him well feel very certain that he will support the commissioner if 
developments make it necessary. 

“White House authorities can not see where the law has been vio- 
lated or where Commissioner Fenning has acted with any impropriety 
by continuing his legal work. 

“Tt is claimed also that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
has just as much right to give attention to his private law practice 
while in office as have Members of Congress who are lawyers. In this 
connection it is stated that one Member of Congress who intends to 
make a speech very shortly in defense of Commissioner Fenning will 


call attention to the fact that there are more than 170 Members of | 


Congress who make frequent trips back to their home towns to try law 
cases,” 
NEWSPAPER THREAT TO EXPOSE CONGRESSMEN 


You will note that said paper threatened that if the fight 
against Commissioner Fenning was continued a Congressman 
would take the floor in his defense and give the names of 170 
Congressmen whom it claimed engaged in private law practice 
at home. I then answered same as follows: 


Surely the President of the United States would not take the position 
that all of the acts of Commissioner Fenning are ethical and proper. 
And surely the President would not stand in the way of a proper in- 
vestigation of St. Elizabeths Hospital, wherein the recent grand jury 
of the District of Columbia intimated that there were many persons 
held there who are of sound mind, and when such grand jury recom- 
mends that Congress investigate it. 
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last campaign, 
Bdward F. Colla- 


Republican headquarters in Washington during the 
and that his close political and personal friend, Mr 
day, is reputed to be the Republican national committeeman of the 
District of Columbia, and we know that Mr. Colladay has been 
putting in his time here in this Capitol, in the House Office Building, 
and in the Senate Office Building attempting to block an investigation 
of Commissioner Fenning and attempting to create sentiment to pro- 
tect him, 

But I have too much respect for the President of the United States 
and for the steering committee of the Republican Party here in Con- 
gress to believe that they would protect Commissioner Fenning and 
prevent an investigation into his business and the just rights of these 
many wards of this Government. 

And I feel sure that the Committee on Rules will promptly report my 
concurrent resolution and allow this investigation to be made. I will 
guarantee that I will show them numerous cases where Commissioner 
Fenning has made large sums of money out of the estates of these 
helpless wards of the Government. 

Commissioner Fenning is appointed to his office by the President of 
the United States. Such appointment is “by and with the consent of 
the Senate,” and has to confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States. This Government pays part of his salary. The District 


be 


of 


} Columbia is the seat of the Government of the United States. 


Since I have been in Congress I have refrained from practicing law 
and bave refrained from connecting myself with any law firm, but I | 


have given all of my time to the Government. I could make fully 
$10,000 per year in the law practice, but I do no law practice what- 
ever. The duties of my office require all of my time both when Con- 
gress is in session and in yacation, and I give all of my time to the 
people. 

I would hardly mention such a newspaper report intimating a wrong 
position taken by the President were it not for the fact that again, on 
last Saturday, March 27, 1926, there appeared a second article in the 
Washington Star, from which I quote the following excerpts: 


“ Fenning’s course known to chief-——Law practice might be continued, | 


President told appointee. 
The above are headlines. 
the following excerpts: 
“The White House has let it be known officially that the President 
had no objection to Frederick A. Fenning continuing his legal work 
when he appointed the latter to the Board of District Commissioners. 
“The President's attitude was made known at the biweekly confer- 
ence of the President and the newspaper correspondents at the White 
House late yesterday afternoon in answer to a question as to the 
President’s attitude toward the fight being made on Commissioner 
Fenning by several Members of the House, and if he knew of the nature 
of Mr. Fenning’s law practice and approved his continuing it. 
“In making this known officially at the White House the President's 
spokesman pointed out that President Coolidge had no personal objec- 
tion to Mr. Fenning continuing his private work.” 


TRIED TO SHIELD PRESIDENT 


By J. Russell Young.” 


AND HIS PARTY 


I then tried to shield President Coolidge and his Republican 
Party from the inferences to be drawn from the above, for I 
then said: 


I do not believe the President of the United States authorized the 
above statement. I do not believe that such will be the attitude of 
the steering committee of the Republican Party on this floor and in 
this Congress. I do not believe that such resolution of inquiry will be 
blocked. I have waited since Saturday for the Republicans of this 
House to deny the foregoing, and I am disappointed that they have 
not yet denied it. 

I know that Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning is a prominent 
Republican, and that he filled an important position in the local 


I now quote from the bedy of the article 


Section 5498, page 1065, of the Revised Statutes of 
States provides: 

“Every officer of the United States, or person holding any place of 
trust or profit, or discharging any official function under, or in con- 
Mection with, any executive department of the Government of the 
United States, or under the Senate or House of Representatives of the 
United States, who acts as an agent or attorney for prosecuting any 
claim against the United States, or in any manner, or by any means, 
otherwise than in discharge of his proper official duties, aids or 
assists in the prosecution or support of any such claim, or receives any 
gratuity or any share of or interest in any claim from any claimant 
against the United States, with intent to aid or assist, or in considera- 
tion of having aided or assisted, in the prosecution of such claim, 
shall pay a fine of not more than $5,000 or suffer imprisonment not 
more than one year, or both.” 

Now I shall be able to show that out of claims against the Veterans’ 
Bureau, against the Navy Department, and against the War Depart- 
ment, for wards of this Government, Commissioner Frederick A. Fen- 
ning has received for himself 10 per cent of their estates and of their 
incomes, and that the aggregate of such amounts totals an enormous 
sum of money. ‘ 

I am sure that neither the President of the United States nor the 
tepublican steering committee of this House would approve any 
policy that would incite a violation of the above law. 

Your Committee on Rules ought to report the resolution to have an 
investigation, 


the United 


URGING OTHER COMMITTEES TO INVESTIGATE 


I was not depending altogether upon the Committee on 
Rules. I wus urging the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia to investigate. I was urging the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation to investigate. I was exhausting every 
possible parliamentary means to secure a proper investigation. 

AN UP-HILL FIGHT 


To keep the matter from being pigeonholed it was necessary 
to fight every inch of the way. Being unable to get any satis- 
faction from the committees, I took the floor as soon as the 
House met on April 1, 1926, when the following occurred: 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on next 
Monday, after the disposition of the business on the Speaker's table, 


I may proceed for 30 minutes on the condition of veterans ia St. 
Klizabeths Hospital. 
The Speaker. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent 


that on next Monday, after the reading of the Journal and the dispo- 
sition of business on the Speaker's table, he may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes, to speak on St. Blizabeths Hospital. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. TiILson. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman realizes 
that that is Consent Calendar day and that the calendar is rather 
crowded. 

Mr. BLAnton. When the gentleman hears what I have to tell him 
he will not object. This is an important matter. The rights of vet- 
erans of all the wars, the World War, and the Spanish War, and the 
Civil War, and wars back to the Mexican War are there, and the in- 
formation I shall furnish is first-hand information. 

Mr. TiILson. Why does the gentleman select a Consent Calendar day? 

Mr. BLanton. I will help get through the business on that day. My 
colleague knows that I will help to get the business through. 

Mr. CULLEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the majority leader if we are going to have Monday for Consent Cal- 
endar day? 
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Mr. Trnsoy. That ts what we wish to do. The gentleman is right. 
There are very important bills on that calendar, and they ought to 
be cleaned up. 

Mr. Buanrox. And I will help to clean them up, 


The Spwaker. Is there objection? 

Mr. Bererr. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas if this is the Fenning affair? 

Mr He is connected with a few of those cases. 

Mr. Bercer. If this is the Fenning affair, I believe it ought to be 
threshed out by a committee and investigated by a committee. 

Mr. Korpston of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. Bercer. I object, too. 


But I didn’t let that stop me, I tried, tried, again. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I prefer another unanimous-con- 
sent request? 1 ask unanimous consent that on Thursday next week, 
after the disposition of the business on the Speaker’s table, I may 
proceed for 30 minutes in discussing the rights which are denied vet- 
erans of every war who are incarcerated in St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
some of whom are of sound mind. 

The Speaxwr. The gentleman from Texas submits the same request, 


BLANTON. 


substituting Thursday for Monday. Is there objection? 

Mr. Ropsion of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I objected a little while ago becuuse of Consent Calendar day. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the reason why I renewed my request for 


Thursday instead of Monday. 

Mr. Ropsion of Kentucky. I do not now object. 

Mr. Dyer. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I would lik 
to ask the majority leader if it is his intention, so far as he knows, 
to arrange for the investigation of this matter concerning which the 
gentleman from Texas desires to speak, If there is going to be an 
inquiry by a committee, with full authority to take testimony in this 
matter and some other matters concerning which complaints have been 
made affecting one of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
in connection with ex-soldiers of unsound mind, then in my judgment 
these matters could be better inquired into by an impartial committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to the gentleman from Missouri that my 
information, to which I have devoted much of my time, will be for 
the benefit of the House and the Committee on Rules in the hope of 
helping them to get a proper committee of investigation. The Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia has no power or authority at all 
either to summon witnesses or to compel them to testify, and it is my 
put such facts before my colleagues as will warrant the 
appointment of such a committee. If the gentleman knew about these 
facts, I am sure he would not object, because there are some men 
from the State of Missouri who are now at St. Elizabeths. 

I have some evidence as to a man who has been there for a number 
of years, and I hope the gentleman will permit me to place this in- 
formation before my colleagues. 

Mr. Dyer. I have no complaint to make about the gentleman's re- 
but there are two sides to all these questions, and I think every- 
pody should have a chance to present their side. 

Mr. CHItNpBLOM. Mr, Speaker, I would like to know whether the 
gentleman from Texas has conferred with the majority leader. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that I 
spoke to him and told him I was going to ask for this time. 

The Srpaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. Dypr. I would like to have an answer to the question I asked 
of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson]}. 

Mr. Trnson, I will say to the gentleman from Missouri that I have 
made no promise in that regard, 

Mr. Dyer. Mr, Speaker, the only thing 1s this: I believe we are 
entitled to have a hearing of all sides. Those who are complained of 
if the District, or wherever they may be, ought to have a chance to 
be heard. 

Mr. BLanron. Let me say to the gentleman from Missouri that I 
have a resolution now pending before the Rules Committee—and it has 
been there for a week—asking for a committee to investigate this 
Fenning matter. I bave been to the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee and urged him to vote it out, and I have been to other members 
of the Rules Committee. Now, surely the gentleman from Missouri 
will not deprive a Member of Congress from placing infornmration that 
he has concerning poor soldiers of all the wars before this House? 

Mr. Dypr. I am not complaining, but I am trying to get the coop- 
eration of the Republican leader and others ih the House. 

Mr. Buanron, The Republican leader is cooperating all right, and 
I think I am going to give some facts which will warrant the voting 
out of this resolution. 

Mr. Dyer. I think both sides should be heard in a matter of this 
kind. 

The Spraker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PLACED INDISPUTABLE FACTS BEFORE CONGRESS 


As soon as the House met on April 8 1926, the following 
occurred ; 


hope to 


quest, 
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The Speaker. Under the order of the House, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] for 30 minutes. [Applause.} 


COMMISSIONER FREDERICK A. FENNING 


Mr. BLANron. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, about two 
months ago, when I began my investigation of St. Blizabeths Hospital 
and the connection which Frederick A. Fenning, Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, has with the guardianship and estates of nu- 
mrerous veterans of various wars, I knew I was making myself un- 
popular with certain prominent citizens of the District who use Com- 
missioner Fenning in their business. Since that time I have received 
three notices that if I pressed this matter against Commissioner 
Fenning and if I did not hold up, not only would I be ruined but my 
many friends who are faithful employees of certain departments of 
government in Washington would likewise be punished. 

I realize that Commissioner Fenning is now a prominent citizen 
here. I realize the prominence of his political friends. I know the 
tremendous influence and power of the “Big Six" behind him, and 
when I say the “ Big Six” that has no reference to Congress; it is, 
as you know, in the city. 

I am already beginning to feel their influence. My punishment has 
already begun. Until I began this investigation for the last three 
years without an exception at every monthly meeting of the chamber 
of commerce and monthly banquet in Washington I have received a 
guest invitation, but since I have begun my investigation those invita- 
tions have stopped. [Laughter and applause. ] 

A month ago I was invited as an honor guest to the firemen’s ban- 
quet held last night. All of the 800 firemen here felt kindly toward 
me and are my friends. I had introduced, fought for, and helped to 
pass both through the committee and the Congress a bill which gave 
them a day off each week in lieu of Sunday, something they had 
never had before. They were very grateful. I was therefore invited 
as an honor guest to their banquet last night. I appreciated the 
invitation as a great honor from these brave men. Yesterday the 
firemen’s president and a distinguished editor of a Washington paper 
called me out in the hall and very regretfully told me that at that 
banquet I would be persona non grata to Commissioner Fenning. 
I did not go, because I knew that the job and welfare of each and all 
of those 800 worthy men were in the hands of Commissioner Fenning, 
who could ruin any of them by a mere stroke of the pen. 

For a month I have been invited to the big banquet to-night—the 
real-estate banquet in Washington. I have received notice from one 
of my realtor friends that my presence there would be persona non 
grata to Conrmissioner Fenning, who is also to be there. Hence I 
shall not go to-night. 

Mr. JonNnson of Washington, The gentleman can live very well with- 
out going to these banquets, can he not? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will do my very best to survive it. I want to say 
that during the three years, at every monthly banquet of the chamber 
of commerce, I have only remained three times for their supper. Do 
you know why I went? I am your acting minority leader on the Dis- 
trict Committee. You have the right to expect from me definite, concise 
information about every piece of District legislation that comes on the 
floor of the House, and I have gone down there simply as a matter of 
duty. When I ought to have been at home many times I have gone 
there to gather information, and when the business meeting would 
break up I would go home or go back to work at my office. I did not 
stay to the feasts they gave except on three occasions. 

I also introduced a bill, got it through the committee, and helped to 
pass it through Congress into law, giving the policemen of this city, 
1,200 of them, a day off in lieu of Sunday, something they had never 
had before. Naturally they are my friends and feel kindly toward me. 
I have always been invited to their banquets. They are to give an 
unusually big one at the Mayflower Hotel on the 15th of this month. 
Mr. Fenning is to be their honor guest and principal speaker, and I 
have not been invited, [Laughter.] My punishment has begun. [Laugh- 
ter.] Verily, this commissioner has much power and influence, for by the 
stroke of a pen he could ruin any one of these 1,200 brave policemen. 

Mr. Summers of Washington. The gentleman seems to be surviving 
very well. 

Mr. Buantron, But this is just the beginning of my punishment. 
They say I am to be ruined. 

I want to read you the main editorial in the Washington Pust this 
morning : 

POST EDITOR PROTECTS COMMISSIONER FENNING 


The initial editorial, which is always the one deemed most important 
editorially, appearing in the Washington Post this morning was inspired 
by its multimillionaire editor, who, had he lived in Nero’s time, would ~ 
have harmlessly fiddled while Rome burned. He says: 

“The House Rules Committee has before it several resolucions prs- 
viding for ‘investigations’ of District officials and institutions, all of 
which it can well afford to throw in the wastebasket. 

“One of the resolutions proposes to Investigate the legal practice of 
Commissioner Fenning. The President, in inquiring into Mr. Fenning's 
qualifications before appointing him commissioner, found nothing ob- 


Jectionable in the maintenance of this private law practice. 


“Mr, Fenning is entitled to public thanks for rendering his service.” 
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ANYBODY WOULD SUIT HIM, IF OF THE RIGHT KIND 


I am reliably informed by one of the most prominent Republicans 
in Washington that when the “ Big Six" went to this millionaire editor 
and advised that they were thinking of having the President appoint 
Frederick A. Fenning to succeed Mr. Oyster as commissioner, and asked 
whether he had any objection, that he replied: “ Oh, a negro would suit 
me, if he is the kind we want.” So Commissioner Fenning being the 
kind the “ Big Six” and the millionaire editor wanted, what does he 
care how many veterans of wars Fenning exploits or how many sane, 
helpless women Fenning keeps stored away in insane asylums while he 
robs them? 

REJOICES IN AFFRONT GIVEN ME 


And on his second page he tells of the annual banquet of the firemen 
last night, and in large headlines says, “ Fenning gives talk—BLANTON 
not present,’”’ and then, under a large subheading, “ BLANTON does not 
attend,” he says: 

“ Representative THomas L. BLantron, of Texas, failed to attend. 
Whether it was because of the presence of Commissioner Fenning, whom 
he has been attacking in Congress, could not be ascertained. 

“KE. F. Colladay (national Republican committeeman) predicted that 
the bill providing free uniforms would go through.” 

Was not that funny? And was not it funny that National Republican 
Committeeman Edward F. Colladay should all of a sudden decide to 
attend a banquet with Commissioner Fenning, whom he has been de- 
fending against my charges and whom he has been trying to protect 
by trying to keep my resolution from passing to investigate Fenning? 
It was funny indeed that the most interesting thing he could think of 
to say to these brave fire fighters of Washington was that my “ bill 
to give them free uniforms would go through.” Because it is my bill, 
and I got it through the committee, and got it passed by the House 
about two months ago, and it is now in the Senate. But I must get to 
my subject. 


AN UNHOLY INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATD 


Then I showed facts that should have spurred Congress to 
immediate action. I showed that 25 years ago Frederick A. 
Fenning was an employee of the Government in the United 
States Pension Agency; that all payments of pensions to fiduci- 
aries, guardians, committees, and conservators for patients in 
St. Elizabeths were made through Fenning; that he secured a 
license to practice law, resigned his Government position, at 
which time he was receiving $1,200 per annum, and that in 1903 
he made arrangements with Dr. William A. White to recommend 
him for appointment as guardian or committee for all persons 
in St. Elizabeths who had estates or incomes from the Govern- 
ment; and that Doctor White had done that for 23 years; that 
for the past 23 years Dr. J. Ramsay Nevitt, Fenning’s brother- 
in-law, has been coroner for the District of Columbia and had 
protected Doctor White concerning patients who had met un- 
timely deaths in St. Elizabeths; that for years Fenning had 
been a director of and attorney for the Gawler undertakers, 


CONGRESSIONAL HBARING 20 YEARS AGO 


I showed that 20 years ago Dr, William A. White and St. 
Blizabeths were investigated by a congressional committee, and 
I produced the printed report of the sworn testimony given at 
such hearing in 1906, during which said Fenning testified under 
oath that he was then—in 1906—committee of 65 lunatics, 1 
habitual drunkard, and 7 minors; that he had gotten Doctor 
White to recommend him and the court to appoint him; that 
he had induced the court to allow a fee of $10 each to two doc- 
tors in each case, payable out of the estate, for signing the affi- 
davits of insanity, and that he had paid such fees to Doctor 
Nevitt, his brother-in-law, and a doctor in St. Elizabeths; and 
in one case he got the court to allow them $25 each. 


UNDERTAKER GAWLER’S TESTIMONY IN 1906 


The CHAIRMAN. What is your business, Mr. Gawler? 

Mr. Gaw ter. Undertaker. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you frequently receive bodies from St. Elizabeths? 
Mr. Gawter, Very frequently; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wattacr. How many do you get over there a year? 

Mr. GAWLER. We get, I should say, about 45 or 50. 


CORONER’S VERDICT NOT IN ACCORD WITH FACTS 


From the 1906 hearings I quoted the following testimony to 
show that Fenning’s brother-in-law, Coroner Nevitt, protected 
Doctor White in his certificates: 


The CHarrMAN, What do you know about the George Brown case? 

Doctor Wurre. The scald case? 

The CHAIRMAN. Brown. 

Doctor WHitn. Yes; a man who was scalded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
, Doctor Wuirn. I don’t know that I can say anything about that, sir, 
except that I know the man was scalded. 

. > . . « ao +. 
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Mr. Hay. What was the charge about this man Brown? 

Doctor Nrevirr. The charge was that he did not die from the cause 
of death as recorded in the death certificate, but that he died from an 
injury. 

Mr. SMYser. Have you seen strait-jackets in use out there? 

Doctor Nevitr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMyser. How frequently? 

Doctor Nevirr. I have seen them on two occasions. 


1906 EVIDENCE AGAINST WHITE AND FENNING 


From the printed hearings of the 1906 investigation I quoted 
the following sworn testimony: 


Judge A. W. Thomas under oath testified: 

“My name is A. W. Thomas. I am a member of the District bar, 
and practice here in Washington. I have had several habeas corpus 
cases in bringing inmates before the courts. Among those are the 
cases of Mr. Logue and the Corbetts. I found that Mr. Frederick A. 
Fenning, a member of the law firm of Coldren & Fenning, practicing 
attorneys, was committee. So I examined the records of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and I found that from September 
8, 1904, to November 25, 1905, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning had been 
appointed commitiee in 62 cases by the court; that fully three-fourths 
of those cases were cases of old soldiers. The old soldiers, in the 
great majority of those cases—in nearly all, in fact—were pensioners, 
and I examined to see how it was that he had so many of those cases. 
I found that in nearly all of those three-fourths of the 62 cases he 
was appointed the committee of the soldier upon the petition of the 
superintendent, Dr. William A. White, who recommended and suggested 
his appointment. I found that the petition of Superintendent White 
was drawn on the letterhead and on the legal-cap paper and other paper 
of the law firm of Coldren & Fenning. I found that the records 
showed that the law firm of Coldren & Fenning represented the 
petitioner, W. A. White, in the proceedings. I found that in looking 
over the papers that Mr. Coldren, the law partner of Mr. Fenning, 
was charging and was allowed a fee for drawing these petitions of 
$10, $15, $20, and in some cases $30. The drawing of the petition 
was a mere trivial matter. Any attorney could draw that very 
readily. I found that when the petition was sent to the court it was 
usually accompanied by the affidavit of two of the practicing physicians 
under salary at the asylum. For that, in many cases in which settle- 
ment has been made of the case by Mr. Fenning, they have received a 
fee of $10 or more. It occurred to me that the interest of Mr. Fen- 
ning in these cases was not that of a mere indifferent person. 

“In the Logue case Mr. Fenning’s attitude has not been one such as 
an ordinary committeeman would show. He placed every obstacle and 
delay he could to investigating the man’s sanity. When Mr. Logue 
was brought into court Mr. Fenning opposed it and wanted a con 
tinuance. He got a continuance and then still another continuance. 
Then when he was finally discharged I demanded final account of Mr. 
Kenning, so that Mr. Logue could have his money. Mr. Fenning de 
murred and said that he should have 30 days. But I said, “ This man 
has no money; in 30 days he will starve.” So the matter went over, 
and in several weeks we got it up. Judge Stafford said to Mr. Fen- 
ning: ‘This money belongs to this man; he is entitled to it; and | 
order you to pay down $200 cash now to him, and then you can deter- 
mine the rest.’ As to the rest of that money, six months have gone 
by and delays have been put in the way. We have brought proceedings 
to recover the money, and Mr. Fenning has questioned the law, and 
the man has not got his money yet, and I do not know that he will 
ever get it. 

“ Superintendent White finally wrote that he had no objection to Mr. 
Logue’s release, but we said that he must be released as sane. Whea 
the time came for the trial Superintendent White signed the certificate 
of sanity. He had been there nearly six years, and there never was 
anything the matter with him, except that when he went there he had 
been treated for alcoholism. He had been perfectly sane ever since. 

The same course was pursued in the Corbett case. 
taken to the asylum without any warning. Their goods were sold ('y) 
Mr. Fenning) without any warning. A valuable painting, valued at 
about $1,200, was sold for almost nothing. 

“Mr. Smyser. Do you think, Mr. Thomas, that there is collusion be 
tween Doctor White and Mr. Fenning? 

“Mr. Tuomas. I would have no right to express a criticism of that 
kind, but I would think that it is exceedingly fortunate for Mr. Fen- 
ning that Doctor White recognizes him in that way. Otherwise he 
would hardly be appointed to so many cases. Probably one-half of ali 
the committee cases in the record show the name of Frederick A. 
Fenning. 

“Mr. Smyser. Do you think there is anything sinister in ii? 

“Mr. THomas. I would not feel that it was proper for me to say 
anything other than that it is very fortunate for Mr. Fenning that it is 
done. Certainly it must be done not by mere accident, becanse these 
petitions are brought by Coldren & Fenning as attorneys for the super- 
intendent. It must have been done by the consent or agreement or 
knowledge of the superintendent. He signs these things. 


Those ladies were 
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“Mr. Smyspr. Can you suggest any reason why Doctor White should 
be interested in naming the committee? 
“Mr. THomas, I do not think he would have any proper reason to 
recommend anybody.” 


FENNING’S ADMISSIONS IN 1906 HEARINGS 


Frederick A. Fenning testified under oath in the 1906 hear- 


ings. From same I then quoted the following admissions: 


Mr. Hay. As I understand it, you went into this business on your 
own account You saw that there was a field here, as you say, and 
ou thought that it would be a good field, and you have continued in 
that lime 

Mr. Fennina, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hay. And you have continued not only to solicit these cases 


from the Government Hospital for the Insane but from others, 
Mr. Pennine. From every institution and from all the attorneys I 
from anybody who was connected in any way with a case 


could reach; 


requiring the services of a fiduciary. 

Mr. Hay. Mr. Fenning, some criticism has been made by some of 
these gentlemen of the fact that you have in some cases in which you 
were guardian paid a fee to Mr. Coldren, your law partner. 


Mr. Fexytne, In cases in which Mr. Coldren appears as attorney, 
he appears as attorney for the case. The practice is to have an attor- 


ney in each ease. If I am appointed committee in a case and no 
itterney handles the case—if I handle the case myself—then I am 
entitled to under our practice and the auditor will allow me—addi- 
tional compensation for what I have done. He will add to what would 
otherwise be the commission a sum equal to what I would have paid 
to other counsel. 

Mr. Smyser. He whips the devil around the other way. 


Mr. FeNNING. Is that what you call it in Ohio? 

Mr. Smyser, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hay. I think the point of criticism was not as to the fact of 
the employment of counsel but the fact that Mr. Coldren was your law 


partner, 
Mr. Pennine. I can not see how that would enter into it, Mr. Hay, 
or how that could be criticized, for, as,I have just stated, if I did 


the work myself I would get additional compensation for it. I do not 
think it looks very well on the face of it to have an attorney who 
handles the case also act as committee. I think if you can bring in a 
disinterested man, as an attorney usually is, and have him act as 
counse! in the case, it shows better on the record. It does not have a 
cult-and-dried appearance, as you might say. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does not that same condition of affairs obtain where 
a man’s partner acts for him? I mean, does it not have the same cut- 
and-dried appearance? 

Mr. FRENNING, I can not see the difference, Mr. Chairman, between 
Mr. Coldren aeting as counsel in a case in which I am committee and 
Mr. Larner, the general counsel of the Washington Loan & Trust Co., 
aeting as counsel In a case in which the Washington Loan & Trust Co. 
is committee 

Mr. Hay. In other words, you do not share these fees with Mr. 
Coldren, do you? 


Mr. FeNNING, Mr, Coldren gets the counsel fee and I get the com- 
mission 

Mr. Hay. But do you not share with Mr, Coldren any of the counsel 
fees? 


Mr. FWNNING. It all goes to him as counsel, and all the commission 
comes to me as the committee. 


Suppose the interrogation had stopped there? Fenning might 
then have misled somebody by his purposed evasion. 
was pinned down in 1906 by the following cross-examination: 


Mr. Smyser. Do you divide up? Do you throw it into hodgepodge 
and then divide? 

Mr, Fennina. Mr. Coldren and I have a general partnership. 

Mr. Smyser. These fees that he gets in these cases, are they divided 
with you? 

Mr. Fennino. All professional business done by either member of the 
firm is considered as firm business—yes, sir. 

Mr. Hay. In whatever way it comes in? 

Mr. FenninG. Yes; the professional time of each member of the firm 
belongs to the firm. 

Mr. Smyser. Do you yourself feel that you have transgressed the 
ethics of the profession? 

Mr. Fennrne. No, sir; I do not. IT have been criticized by one or 
two members of the Medico-Legal Society in this proceeding, and it 
has been said that I have appeared in court and have endeavored to 
habeas corpus proceedings and have thrown obstacles fn the 


Oppore 


Way of persons getting out of the hospital. I am frank to admit that 
in the Corbett cose—tf am the committee of Mrs. Corbett—I went into 
the court when the habeas corpus proceedings was about to be heard 
and told the judge that as committee of Mrs. Corbett I had looked 
carefully into the case since she had filed her petition for a writ of 


habeas corpus, and my opinion was that the best interests of Mrs. 
Corbett demanded that she rematn where she was, and that that being 
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the case I was going to appear with the district attorney in opposition 
te the issuance of the writ. 


CRUBLTY TO TWO HELPLESS WOMEN 


Within a short time after Fenning testified in 1906, a promi- 
nent attorney in Washington with a writ of habeas corpus 
forced Doctor White and Fenning to bring these two women 
before the court, where upon trial they were adjudged to be 
Sane and released, and for the past 20 years Miss Corbett has 
been an honored, respected, efficient employee here in Wash- 
ington. Here is her affidavit I then read to Congress: 


I, Miss Cornelia L. Corbett, being duly sworn, upon my oath, state: 
After my father’s death, his estate consisting of at least $75,000 was 
handled by dishonest executors; my mother and I were living in 
Eckington, then a suburb of Washington, on June 11, 1904, the execu- 
tors having forced the sale of our former home on M Street NW.; 
there had never been any impairment of my mother’s mind, or of my 
own, of any kind whatever; without any warning whatever on the 
afternoon of June 11, 1904 my mother and I were placed in the patrol 
wagon and forcibly carried to St. Blizabeths, just as detailed in my 
testimony which I gave before the congressional committee, when I 
testified at the hearing on May 7, 1906; in the corps of officers sent 
for us, one was a large negro policeman; in our first application of 
habeas corpus Mr. Frederick A. Fenning prevented our having any 
witnesses, and he caused the court not to release us, but to remand 
us back to St. Blizabeths without a proper hearing, and he did every- 
thing within his power to obstruct our efforts to get out, and to keep 
us there; the cruel shock and humiliation nearly killed my mother ; 
no one will ever know just how much we both suffered there; Mr. 
Fenning practically gave away all of our household effects, the accu- 
mulation of a lifetime; he sold all of same for about $500, out of 
which my mother received only $20 in cash, and had a dentist bill 
of $25 paid; and I received nothing; after the said hearing in May, 
1906, Hon. Robert H, McNeill, an attorney of Washington, had granted 
a writ of habeas corpus, and through trial in court had us both 
declared sane and of sound mind, and by order of court discharged 
from St. Elizabeths, where for two years and four months Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Fenning had kept us incarcerated behind bars; I then brought 
suit against Mr. Fenning for my part of the effects he had sold, and 
the bill of particulars attached to my declaration in cause No. 49104, 
law, will show just what he had squandered of my property; he pleaded 
as an offset $100 which he claimed he owed my mother, and it was 
allowed against my suit, but before a jury I secured a verdict against 
him and the judgment of the court, but he was able to cut my judg- 
ment down far below what really was due me; he did not appeal from 
my judgment, and after nearly two years I finally was able to make 
him pay it. 

My mother was never able to collect anything from my father’s 
estate, and it was all squandered. If Mr. Frederick A. Fenning had 
not kept my mother and myself unjustly shut up behind the bars of 
St. Elizabeths for two years and four months we would have been able, 
in all probability, to have recovered something from my father’s estate. 
I was released with my mother from St. Blizabeths under said order 
of court in October, 1906, and since then I have been employed in 
clerical capacities here in Washington. My mother had her life short- 
ened very materially by that awful experience in St. Elizabeths, and 
she died some time ago. It makes me shudder now to think of all the 
suffering Mr. Frederick A. Fenning caused us; and, just to think, he 
did it all for the fees and commissions he got out of our property. I 
am not vindictive, but I do appeal to the Congress of the United States 
to see to it that this man is not permitted to occupy the important 
position of Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

Miss CorNELIA L. Corner, 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Miss Cornelia L. Corbett before 
me, the undersigned notary, on this the 6th day of April, A. D. 1926. 
Given under my hand and seal of office. 

[SEAL.] Howarp F. Breese, 


Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 

My commission expires May 9, 1926. 

COULD THERE BE A CRIME MORE CRUEL? 

Can anyone conceive of a crime more cruel than to capture 
from their peaceful and happy home a perfectly sane mother 
and perfectly sane daughter and keep them locked up without 
trial in an insane asylum for two years and four months, and 
while thus helpless rob them of their property? And Mr. Logue 
and others likewise secured their release from St. Elizabeths, 
and through suits in court here compelled Fenning to return to 
them their estates, which he had been withholding and upon 
which he was drawing annual commissions. 

DOCTOR WHITE ADMITTED FAVORITISM 
From the 1906 hearings I then quoted the following: 
CONCERNING APPOINTMENT OF GUARDIANS 
Mr, Hay. Does the court act upon your petition? 
Doctor WuHire. Yes, sir; usually upon my petition, 
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Mr. lay. As to who the guardian shall be? 

Doctor Waits. Yes, sir; in many instances. 

The CHAIRMAN, Doctor, when this petition is prepared is there a 
nomination of some particular person for guardian? 

Doctor Waite. In the petition? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Doctor WuirTs. Yes, sir; Mr. Fenning has usually been mentioned in 
the petition. 

Mr. WALLACE, Who first introduced Mr. Frederick A. Fenning to you 
and suggested the arrangement you made with him, whereby you exe- 
cuted so many petitions for his appointment as committee over the 
persons and properties of your ex-soldier patients? 


Doctor WHrTr, He may have introduced himself. I don’t recall. 


Mr. WALLAcE. Did you have any knowledge of the fact that Doctor | 
Nichols, Doctor Toner, Doctor Hummer, and others of your official staff | 


were getting fees of $10 or more out of these ex-soldiers’ pensions for 
testifying in these Fenning cases? 

Doctor Wits. I had knowledge they were getting a fee of $10. 

Mr. WALLACE, For the purpose of preparing these petitions in lunacy, 
does Mr. Fenning have free access to the hospital records of these 
cases and their Army records? 

Doctor WHITE. I think so. 


And I showed that following said investigation in 1906 the 
two Congressmen most active on the committee filed their re- 
port, from which I quote the following condemnation of Dr. 
William A, White’s management of St. Elizabeths, to wit: 


That attendants have treated patients cruelly, both by blows and 
neglect, is proved beyond doubt, no less than 40 witnesses having testi- 
fied to specific instances of cruelty; 26 of them were attendants and 
ex-attendants. A management under which such instances could hap- 
pen, and under which they continue to happen, must be faulty. There 
is a certain amount of callousness displayed both by physicians and 
attendants, as well as a want of sympathy with these unfortunate 
people. 


The great preponderance of the testimony is that the food is generally 


badly prepared, badly served, and oftentimes is not of such a kind as | 


to be fit for consumption, It appears that the food served from the gen- 
eral kitchen is cold and unpalatable, that it is sometimes insufficient, 
and sometimes not fit to eat, Forty-one witnesses testified to one or 
the other of these conditions, and these witnesses are for the most part 
employees of the hospital. The meat is frequently had, inspected by 
persons who are entirely inexperienced. There is no excuse for any or 
all of these conditions. The Government of the United States makes a 
very generous appropriation for the care of these unfortunates, and if 
properly managed and judiciously expended these appropriations are 
ample to provide good, palatable food, well cooked and properly served. 

It has seemed to us that the manner of commitment of soldiers and 
sallors to the hospital is not in accord with those principles of law and 
justice which should be applied in cases involving the liberty and prop- 
erty of the citizens of this country. The law seems to provide that in 


he can be committed to the hospital upon an order of the Secretary of 
War or of the Navy, as the case may be. 
these people should be entitled to a jury trial before they are deprived 
of their liberty. 

But the case of the soldiers sent to the hospital from the different 
soldiers’ homes is even worse. They are committed to the hospital upon 
the order of the president of the Board of Managers of the Natlonal 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. No process of any kind is 
invoked. And from the evidence, it appears that the president acts upon 
the ipse dixit of the surgeons of the different homes. Surely a jury 
trial ought to be had in these cases, especially when it appears that men 
have been committed to the hospital who were not insane. 

It is difficult to say how much is spent each year for the maintenance 
and support of this hospital. 

It is desired to call attention to the very large powers exercised by 
the superintendent, who practically appoints every employee of the 
institution and fixes the salaries of these employees. It would be 
superfluous to point out the evils which inevitably result from placing in 
the hands of one man the power not only to fix salaries but to raise and 
lower them at his will and pleasure. 

The superintendent’s office is a most important one, and great care 
should be used in filling it. We nright call attention to the Maenche 
case for the purpose of showing to what extent the power of the super- 
intendent extends and how it may be abused. Maenche was superin- 
tendent of the laundry, where a large number of people are employed. 
He was reported on two occasions for an offense, with no investigation 
and no excuse for not having one, though the charge was well founded. 

With the growth of the hospital it has been more and more impos- 
sible for the board of visitors to exercise necessary supervision. There 
are many wards into which the board of visitors do not go once in a 
year. There should be inspection by disinterested and impartial men 
whose duty it is to report upon every phase of management, and without 
fear or favor fearlessly expose any abuse which may exist, It should 





It seems to us clear that | 
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be inspected by some agency corresponding to lunacy commissions of 
States. Dector White oppesed such a nrethod of inspection. 
The undersigned would also call attention to the loose management of 
the finances of the institution. ‘There has arisen a good many abuses. 
James Hay. 
Rospert M. WALLACE. 


They were Members of Congress, under oath, certifying to 


conditions which had been established by sworn testimony 
before them. 


BUT THAT EVIDENCED CONDITIONS 20 YEARS AGO 


And in my speech on April 1, 1926, I showed that the same 
collusion had continued between Doctor White and Frederick 
Fenning during the past 23 years, and still existed. I read the 
following : 

AFFIDAVIT OF ELLEN H. FINOTTI 

I, Ellen H. Finotti, being duly sworn, upon oath, state: I was em- 
ployed as record and file clerk in St. Elizabeths Hospital from 1918 
to 1926, during which time I had charge of all the records of said hos- 
pital. I endeavored to keep said records conscientiously. However, 
upon the order of the superintendent, Dr. William A. White, I was 
notified that Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, now Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, should have free access to such records and to cor- 
respondence concerning any cases that he should ask for. 
attorney enjoyed such privilege or concession. 

I have no interest in this matter, and make this affidavit only be- 
cause I was requested to testify as to what I knew about it. 

EuLuLen H. Frnortt. 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Ellen H..Finotti before me, the 
undersigned authority, on this the 3d day of April, A. D. 1926, 
Washington, D. C. Given under my hand and seal of office. 

[SEAL.] Howarp F. Bresen, 

Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 

My commission expires May 9, 1926. 


No other 


in 


SERVED AT ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 40 YEARS 


I, Frank M. Finotti, being duly sworn, upon my oath state: That 
I was chief clerk of St. Elizabeths Hospital from the time the office 


| was created until I retired; I began work in St. Elizabeths on Decem- 


ber 11, 1885, and worked there continuously until July 1, 1925, when 
I was retired. Years ago I used to officiate as notary there and 
received 25 cents for each affidavit. At one time the Pension Depart- 
ment began sending Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, one of its employees, 
over to St. Elizabeths to take the affidavits of pensioners; in this 
way he learned of inmates who were drawing pensions and who 
were entitled to pensions. Later on he quit the Pension Department 
and began to practice law himself, and it was then that he arranged 
things so that he was appointed the guardian or committee of many 
inmates. He had free access to all the records and correspondence, 
allowed him by Dr. William A, White, and I have seen him many 
times going through such records hunting up information concerning 


| inmates who had money and property or who were entitled to pen- 
the case of an enlisted soldier or sailor, or of a retired soldier or sailor, | gions 


er compensation. I have just been shown the petition filed 
April 22, 1925, by Dr. William A. White, being No. Lunacy 10839 
in the Supreme Court, stating that funds were there on deposit 
due James Roley and recommending that Mr. Frederick A. Fenning 
be appointed committee, and which was sworn to by Doctor White 
before me as a notary, and which is written upon the office paper 
of Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, attorney. I have seen many, many 
such petitions, and presume that in all there have been several bun- 
dred, altogether, wherein Doctor White recommended that Mr. Fred- 
erick A, Fenning be appointed committee. It is my belief that from 
some one in the Department of the Navy and the War Department 
Mr. Fenning learned of lunatics who were entitled to pay. I am not 
interested in this matter, and make this affidavit only because I have 
been requested to tell what I know. 

* Frank M. Finorrt. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me by the said Frank M. Finotti on 
this the 3d day of April, A. D. 1926, in Washington, D. C. 
[SBAL.] Howarp F. Breses, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
My commission expires May 9, 1926. 
$733,855.87 PAID TO FENNING BY VETERANS’ BUREAU 


I then showed a statement from Director Hines certifying 
that for 75 World War veterans, for whom Frederick A. Fen- 
ning had had himself appointed guardian, the Veterans’ Bureau 
had paid him the enormous sum of $733,855.87. 


KEPT FUNDS IN HIS OWN BANK 
I then showed that Frederick A. Fenning was a director of 
the National Savings & Trust Co. and that he deposited all 
such funds in his own bank. 
$109,070.26 COMMISSIONS 


I then produced a certificate from the auditor of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia certifying that concerning 
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123 wards of said Fenning, the number, name, and style of 
whose cases I gave, that the court had already allowed said 
Frederick A. Fenning $109,070.25 as his commissions for acting 


as guardian. 
ROLEY LED, OF VIRGINIA 


I then read to the House the following affidavit from a poor 
Virginia mother from whom Frederick Fenning had kept her 
wounded son for several years merely to exploit him: 


AFFIDAVIT OF MRS, BLIZA LEB 


I, Mrs. Eliza Lee, being duly sworn, upon my oath state: I am a 


widow; will be 57 years old on the 26th of this month; I live in 
Grundy, Buchanan County, Va.; I am the mother of Roley Lee; he 
served in France during the World War; he was in perfect health 
when he entered the service; he had been a good, obedient son all of 
his life and was my chief support; while he was in France he made 
an allotment to me out of his wages for my support; he was wounded 


by shrapnel at Verdun and had a compound fracture of the left hip 
and was shell shocked, and because of such injuries was discharged 
June 11, 1919, on surgeon's certificate of being disabled. The diag- 
nosis following his examination August 23, 1919, was active pul- 


monary N. P., and on examination December 21, 1919, was de- 
mentia precox; when he was first brought back from France he was 
taken to Camp Lee, and I went there to see him and found him shot 
all to pieces, but he knew me and put his arms around me and kissed 
me, and he finally got up and could go about; he disappeared, and for 
two years I did not know what had become of him, but found that he 
had been sent to St. Elizabeths and had been there all the time; Mr. 


Frederick A. Fenning sent papers already prepared for me to sign, 
which provided that he should be appointed a committee, and represented 


to me that it was best for my son to be kept in St. Elizabeths, as his 
mind was unsound, and that if I would sign the papers he could get 
some money both for me and my son; I was almost frantic to see my 


son and be able to visit him, and was ignorant of the facts and of my 
rights, and I signed the papers; I next learned that Mr. Fenning had 
become the guardian or committee of my son, and that the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau had granted my son a total disability rating 
with an allowance of $157.50 per month, effective and payable from 
June 11, 1919, when he was discharged, and that besides drawing all 
of this money Mr. Fenning was also drawing the insurance allowances. 

My son had taken out $10,000 insurance, half payable to me and 
the other half payable to his sister Ethel. I have before me a cer- 
tificate from Director Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau, showing that he 
has already paid to Frederick A. Fenning as compensation $7,195.31 
and as insurance benefits $4,715, making a total of $11,910.31 paid to 
said Frederick A. Fenning for my said son and myself; I attach to 
this affidavit a letter from Mr, Fenning showing that at first he 
allowed me only $20 per month, notwithstanding that as compensation 
alone the Veterans’ Bureau was paying him $157.50 per month, effec- 
tive from June 11, 1919, of which sum $57.50 was because of my 
dependency as his mother and my dependent daughter Ethel; and you 
will note in said letter that Mr. Fenning ridiculed my contention that 
I should be allowed at least $45 per month; when I found out just 
what Mr. Fenning was doing and that he was drawing 10 per cent 
of this money himself and that my son would be much better off at 
home with me up in the mountains of Virginia, where I could care 
for him and give him a mother’s love and attention, I went into court 
and qualified as guardian and committee for my said son, and gave 
bond in the sum of $5,000, which was approved by the court; and I 
filed with Mr. Frederick A. Fenning a certificate, like the one I am at- 
taching to this affidavit, from the Circuit Court of Buchanan County, 
Va., certifying that I had duly qualified, and the clerk of said court sent 
to St. Blizabeths Hospital certificate of my appointment, recommending 
that I be allowed to qualify as his guardian and committee and that I 
be allowed to bring my son home to the mountains; but both St. Bliza- 
beths and Mr. Fenning denied my request. I attach hereto a letter 
which on August 31, 1922, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning wrote to Con- 
gressman Slemp, putting up the excuse that his court would not 
permit his ward's estate to be turned over to me unless the ward was 
removed to Virginia, and he knew that he could keep Doctor White 
from letting the ward be removed; and between the two they have 
kept my son and his estate away from me. I am attaching another 
letter which on January 23, 1923, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning wrote to 
Congressman Slemp making new excuses why he would not transfer 
my son and his estate to me as his lawful guardian and committee, 
and you will note in this letter that be admits that he is receiving 
$157.50 per month and is paying me only $57 per month, and this 
Congressman Slemp forced him to do by appealing to the court; and 
you will also note that Mr. Fenning is keeping my son’s funds on 
deposit In the National Savings & Trust Co., of which he is a director. 
My son, Roley Lee, is absolutely harmless, and to be near him and care 
for him and give him a mother’s love I have been forced to leave my 
home in Grundy, Va., and stay here in Washington among strangers 


and pay out every cent I can rake and scrape for my room and board 
and for little things to make my son happy. 
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I go to St. Elizabeths for him every day and they turn him over to 
me, and I take him to my room and all over town and amuse him, and 
he minds me just like a child; they allow me to keep him from 9 
o'clock in the morning until 7 o’clock in the evening, when I get there 
that early for him, and it is all right for me to have him so long as 
Mr. Fenning is allowed to keep his money and draw 10 per cent of 
same for himself. I have before me a report which Congressman BLaANn- 
Ton has secured from the auditor of the. Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, which shows that the court has allowed Mr. Frederick A. 
Fenning a total of $1,155.27 for himself out of the funds of my poor 
shell-shocked son. If instead I had been paid that amount, I could 
have made my son happy at home with it for a long time; and if the 
sums which Mr. Fenning claims he has paid out for clothes and other 
things for my son, and which the court has allowed him additional, 
had been paid me, I could have furnished him a hundred times the 
conveniences he has had. I gave three sons to my country during the 
World War, and it does seem to me that here in the National Capital 
a Commissioner of the District of Columbia should not be allowed by 
Congress to withhold my son from me merely to exploit his estate by 
receiving 10 per cent of his income each year, and I appeal to the 
Congress of the United States to right this great wrong. 

Mrs. Eviza Len. 


Sworn to and subscribed by the said Mrs. Eliza Lee before me, the 
undersigned notary, on this the 8d day of April, A. D. 1926. Given 
under my hand and seal of office. 

[SEAL.] JOHN ANDREWS, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 


My commission expires October 27, 1927. 
HAD ROLEY LEB RESTORED TO HIS MOTHER 
And I did not stop until I went before the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia and finally induced the Chief Justice 
to take Roley Lee out of the clutches of Frederick Fenning and 
return him to his mother, who ever since has had him at home 
with her in the mountains of Virginia, where he has improved 
wonderfully. 
GPNERAL ATTORNEY FOR MEDICAL SOCIETY 
I showed that Commissioner Fenning was general attorney 
for the medical society here, although he was presumed to be 
giving all of his time to the District. 
DIRECTOR FOR LAW REPORTER 


I showed that Frederick A. Fenning was still a director of 
the Law Reporter Printing Co., which had been designated by 
the courts to print all of the legal notices concerning fiduciaries, 
which advertisements were quite remunerative. 


STILL PRODUCED BUSINESS FOR HIS GAWLER UNDERTAKERS 
I read the following receipt from court papers in Cause No. 


10713: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2}, 1926. 
Received of Frederick A. Fenning, committee of Walter Garland Allan, 
$17.81, balance held to the credit of deceased, for services in con- 
nection with burial. 
GAWLER. 


This showed that even after death of his wards Frederick 
Fenning’s business associates got what was left of their estates. 
TIED UP WITH PUBLIC UTILITIES 


I showed that up to November 6, 1919, Frederick Fenning had 
worked for the Washington Gas Light Co.; that as a commis- 
sioner he is a member of the Public Utilities Commission, 
created to prevent public utilities from robbing the people, and 
he permitted the street railways to charge 8 cents fare for 
both adults and children, notwithstanding that on November 1, 
1919, the fare was 5 cents, and their charters provide that they 
shall never charge over 5 cents, and I showed that the common 
stock of the Washington Railway & Electric Co. in February, 
1922, was worth only 38%, but that since it has been permitted 
to charge 8 cents it has gone up by leaps and bounds, until in 
December, 1925, it went up to 250, thus making millions of 
dollars profit for the owners of this stock. I showed that Fen- 
ning permitted the Terminal Station and the hotels here to 
create monopolies by selling the curb space in the streets that 
belongs to the public to certain taxicabs for big sums. 

REVENCEFUL CRUEL DEMOTION 


I showed that because a policeman named Gore told Fen- 
ning’s chauffeur he could not park in prohibited areas, and 
Fenning directed Inspector Albert J. Headley to severely rep- 
rimand Gore, that when he learned that Headley had only 
said, “ Officer Gore, consider yourself severely reprimanded,” 
Fenning demoted Inspector Headley to a captain without giving 
him a chance to be heard and despite his 80 years’ faithful, 
unblemished service, 


WILIAAM WOLFF SMITH DID NOT DO HIS DUTY 
From the Washington Post of March 31, 1923, I read the 


following headlines: 
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Insane veterans pay out millions in fees—Lawyers, 
said to be reaping harvest—Hines to fight practice. 


They were the headlines. I then read what followed: 


A searching investigation into the handling of allotments of insane 
and otherwise incompetent war veterans by attorneys and others who 
have been appointed by courts as legal guardians has been ordered by 
Brigadier General Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The inquiry, it was learned yesterday, is to be conducted by William 
Wolff Smith, general counsel of the bureau. 


And I then called attention to the fact that it was in March, 
1923, that Gen. Frank T. Hines had learned that World War 
veterans were being robbed, and that he had then designated his 
general counsel, William Wolff Smith, to investigate and stop it, 
and that William Wolff Smith had done absolutely nothing. 
I said: 


as guardians, 


If I had known then what I know now about “ Poker Bill” Smith, 
I could have told General Hines then that his general counsel would 
accomplish nothing in his investigation of crooks. 


GENERAL HINES HAD ST. ELIZABETHS INVESTIGATED 


In April, 1924, General Hines directed Dr. Henry Ladd 
Stickney, who was then control officer, inspection division of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, to investigate St, Elizabeths. On April 
26, 1924, Doctor Stickney filed his report with the bureau, and 
from same I quoted: 


The control officer learned that one Frederick A. Fenning, 
attorney, whose office is in the Evans Building, appears to have certain 
privileges and concessions shown him in contacting claimants of the 
bureau at the hospital. At the present time he is guardian for over 100 
bureau patients. He constantly opposes the transfer of his wards from 
St. Elizabeths Hospital to any other hospital outside of this jurisdic- 
tion. It bas been learned unofficially that Doctor White, superintendent, 
is very friendly to Mr. Fenning. Question is raised as to the propriety 
of allowing one attorney in the city to obtain guardianship of so many 
of the beneficiaries of the bureau. 

The construction capacity of St. Elizabeths Hospital is for 3,300 
patients. It has 4,200 patients; 901 of them are United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau cases. 

Howard Hall group are neither well ventilated nor lighted. The 
beds are of wooden construction, antiquated, and are without springs. 
The benches are of an old type and are very uncomfortable. Blacks 
and whites occupy the same small court during recreation hours. 

In one semipermanent ward used for tubercular patients blacks and 
whites are both hospitalized in the same building and only separated by 
an imaginary line. 

Besides the assistant superintendent, Dr. Arthur B. Noyes, there are 
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87 doctors on the staff, 1 chief nurse, 5 assistant nurses, and 675 | 


attendants and orderlies. 

The cost of rations per diem for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
was between 40 and 45 cents. 
careless manner, were sloppy in their service, and appeared wholly 
inefficient. Some patients were not allowed even spoons to eat with. 
It is evidently the policy of the superintendent to keep down food 
cost. There was a doubt in the mind of the control officer whether or 
not all patients had sufficient amount of food. Lack of green vegetables 
and fruit, with no milk served except for tea and coffee, with no bever- 
age for dinner and weak tea for supper, with no butter served, but 
oleomargarine instead, I was not satisfied that the diet was well 
balanced, or that a sufficient number of calories were afforded these 
patients. 

Several patients are bathed in the same water. Patients are not 
properly segregated. Beds are too near together, and too many are 
congested in the day room. There are an insufficient number of toilets 
and bathrooms and showers in many of the wards. 


WILLIAM WOLFF SMITH STILL DID NOTHING 


Notwithstanding that on March 26, 1924, Dr. Henry Ladd 
Stickney called attention to the fact that Fenning was guardian 
for more than 100 World War veterans, and constantly opposes 
their transfer from St. Elizabeths, and was very friendly with 
Doctor White, General Counsel William Wolff Smith made no 
recommendations and took no steps whatever to stop it. 


SHANGHAIED LIEUT. FRANK D. ALLEN 
I then called attention to the fact that Lieut. Frank D. Allen 


INTO ST. ELIZABETHS 


was sane, and that Frederick A. Fenning had shanghaied him | 


into St. Elizabeths and was exploiting his property. You will 
note later that Allen established his sanity in court and was 
released. 


REPORT FROM ONE OF MY AIDS 


I then read the following report from one of my helpers: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1926. 
My Dear Mr, BLANTON: You have them worried. When you dropped 
in on them so unexpectedly last Saturday, as soon a3 you left, Doctor 
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White got in touch with Commissioner Fenning and told him of your 
visit. 

They have a system whereby when Fenning authorizes a certain por- 
tion of the ward's money to be spent for clothing, ete., the “ committee " 
expressly stipulates where same shall be bought. Herzog, Saks, and 
Eiseman get the bulk of this business, with commissions allowed for 
the trade. 

Doctor White most of his time writing books and articles. 
All of the St. Elizabeths’ doctors practice outside, and some have offices 
outside, 

Doctor White still holds his chair on the medical faculty of the 
Georgetown University, and also on the medical faculty of the George 
Washington University, notwithstanding the law requires him to give 
all of his time to St. Elizabeths. 


snends 


PROTECTED THE KING OF ALL BOOTLEGGERS 


I then called the attention of Congress to the following: 


Joe Kelly is a political boss of Baltimore. He is the king of all high- 
toned bootleggers. His main liquor business is conducted from Green 
mount Avenue and Eager Street in Baltimore. He directs his ships 
from the Bahamas and his big trucks in every direction from Balti- 
more. For $1,000 fee he will guarantee the safe delivery of a 5-ton 
truck load of liquor into Washington. His trucks enter the District 
at an exact hour agreed upon. 

BARRAGE 


Spectacular raids on stills and small bootleggers selling corn whisky 
in competition make a good blind for pretended enforcement. I am 
reliably informed that during a certain period last year 10,000 cases 
of imported liquor came into Washington and was distributed without 
any disturbance and that not one single truck load of liquor has been 
captured, 


THE TROUBLE IS AT THE HEAD 


The Metropolitan police force is a splendid bunch of loyal men, but 
they can enforce only when directed to do so, 


And I then wound up my speech on April 8, 1926, as follows: 
POLITICS MUST NOT CONTROL 


We must keep politics out of this question. Too many ex-service 
men are involved. It is true that when Frederick A. Fenning was 
appointed commissioner he was then secretary of the local Republican 
organization here in Washington. And it is true that Hon. Edward F. 
Colladay, national Republican committeeman of the District of Colum- 
bia, is backing Mr. Fenning and trying to protect him. 


MY RESOLUTION STILL PENDING 


My resolution for the appointment of a joint committee, five Senators 
and five Congressmen, to investigate this whole situation here concern 
ing treatment of our veterans of the various wars, has been held in 
the Committee on Rules since March 23, 1926. I trust that this com- 
mittee will now report it out promptly. 

I DEFY THE WHOLE GANG 

I have received due notice that if I pressed this matter I would 
be ruined. I have fought bigger institutions than Frederick A. Fen- 
ning and Dr. William A. White. If they can ruin me, then let me be 
ruined. I am fully conscious of the power and influence of Frederick A. 
Fenning. 

CONCLUSION 

I have now done my duty. It is up to the House of Representatives, 
the Senate, and the President to do their duty. I have worked hard 
after hours for a number of weeks assembling these facts. It has all 
been work extra to our regular duties in our office and on the floor 
of this House. All of my colleagues know that I am on the floor all of 
the time when the House is in session. And my office work is fully as 
great as that of any colleague. But I felt that it was my duty to 
make this investication and to place these facts before the Congress. I 
have confidence in the President of the United States. I have confi- 
dence in this Congress, though I must confess that my faith has been 
sorely tried on a few occasions; and I believe that the President of 


| the United States will promptly remove from office Frederick A. Fen- 


ning as Commissioner of the District of Columbia, Dr. William A. White 
as superintendent of St. Elizabeths, and “ Poker Bill Smith” as general 
counsel of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


YENNING’S UNSWORN STATEMENT 


As soon as the House met on April 16, 1926, Mr. Mappen 
stated that Commissioner Fenning had sent him a statement in 
defense of himself which he desired to go into the Recorp, 
when the following occurred: 


Mr. 
pages? 

Mr. Mapper. I should say about 20 pages. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is permitting a man charged with high 
crimes and misdemeanors to sit down in his office and deliberately pre- 
pare his own defense without any cross-examination, when several Mem- 
bers of Congress may have facts that would show the absolute unreason- 
ableness of every statement he makes, 


BLANTON. That statement of Fenning’s contains how many 
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There will not be any objection to the gentleman show- 


Mr. MADDBN 
ing that 

Mr. BLANTON, I shall not object to Mr. Fenning’s statement going in 
the Recorp. Will the gentleman permit me to have time next Monday 


to answer this statement? 

MR, SNELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE RULES COMMITTEE 

Mr, SNevt. Has not the gentleman had time already to make out 
M BLANTON. I have not been able, apparently, to convince the 

chairman of the Rules Committee, but T have convinced many Members 


and the country, and I can convince the gentleman if I am given the 
opportunity. 

Mr. MAppreNn. I have no objection to the gentleman from Texas reply- 
ing to the statement. 

Mr. BLANTON, With that statement, I do not object to its going into 
the R&CORD, 

Mr. RANKIN. But do not ict him dig under first. 

Mr. Green of Florida. There seems to be an effort being made to 
condone this human yulture, and I am not in favor of it. 

Mr. Ganrerr of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, * * * I think the 
charg that have been made here with regard toe this commissioner 

| the evidence that has been submitted in the form of affidavits, 
worn testimony, fre sufficient not only to justify but to imperatively 
ae nd an investigation by some comimittee of this House. 

rhis is not a matter that can be settled by the mere insertion in the 
Reeorp of the statement which the gentleman has, no matter what it 
nfivy contain, 


Mr. Mappen. I want the gentleman from Tennessee to understand 
I am not trying to cover up anything Mr. Fenning has done. 

Mr. Garnerr of I understand that 

Mr. MAppren. I am not defending him, 

Mr. Garnert of Tennessee. 1 know perfectly well the 
Illinois is incapable of attempting any such thing. 

Mr. Mappen. I am in thorough accord with what the gentleman has 
said, and I think that everything In connection with this matter 
should be investigated and the evidence adduced here. 


Tennessee. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMITTRBE AUTHORIZES ACTION 


On April 16, 1926, the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
on Which I am the acting ranking Democrat, passed a resolution 
authorizing its chairman to appoint a subcommittee of five 
muembers to investigate Commissioner Fenning, St. Blizabeths, 
and all affairs in the District. But the chairman did not ap- 
point the subcommittee, 


CHAIRMAN SNELL AND CHAIRMAN JOHNSON OBJECT 


As soon as the House met on April 17, 1926, the following 
occurred : 

Mr. Buanron. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a unanimous-consent 
I have a certificate from the auditor of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia showing that since the war started in 1917 
he has paid Frederick A. Fenning $98,909.18 as his fees and commis- 
sions as guardian and committee in lunacy cases, and that this runs as 
high as 50 per cent in one case. It rungs 12, 20, 30, 40, 46, and even 
50 per cent in some cases. I ask unanimous consent to put this cer- 
tifleate from the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia in the Recorp showing the cases—— 

Mr. Sneiu. Does this refer to the same matter the gentleman referred 
to the other day? 

Mr. BLanron, It shows each yeteran’s case, specifying the amount 
aud the years, showing exactly what was paid each year in each case, 
and the per cent. This, I think, will be interesting, because I think 
yesterday Mr. Fenning claimed that his $109,000 fees ran back to 1903 
and that he only got 5 per cent. This shows exactly what he got 
and the years in which be got it, There will be nothing inserted in 
the Recorp except the certificate from the auditor of the Supreme 
Court of the District. I will put in no remarks of my own. 

Mr. Jounson of Washington. Does not the gentleman think that a 
matter of this kind should be ordered printed for the information of 
the particular committee-——— 

Mr. BLAnToN, What committee? They are all balking and holding 
back and breaking quorums and will not have a hearing of any kind. 
I would like for the membership of the House to know something 
about this. 

Mr. Jonnson of Washington. It will be printed as a pamphlet for 
the information of the committee 

Mr. Branton. Some one would object to that. Every committee will 
get the benefit of it if it is put in the Recorp, It ts information 
which gentlemen ought to know. This is information which each one 
of your districts ought to know, and they are asking for this informa- 
tion by letter every day, and I can not write a letter to every one of 
them, as my time is too much eccupied, my desk is now piled with such 
matl, and I would put in this certificate of the auditor of the Supreme 


Court of the District so as to let the people of the country have this 
information, 


request. 
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The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. Beac. Mr. Speaker 

Mr, BLANTON. Do not be afraid if you want to object. 

Mr. Titson. I am not afraid. 

The Speaker: Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. Bea. Well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I want 
to say this—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. If they are 
going to object, let them object. I ask for the regular order. 

The Speaker. The regular order is demanded. The regular order 
is the question, “ Is there objection?” 

Mr. SNELL. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection ig heard. 





Mr. Snetz, who objected, is chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee which for weeks had buried my resolution authorizing in- 
vestigation. Mr. Jounson of South Dakota is chairman of the 
World War Veterans’ Committee, and should have been anxious 
to obtain all information affecting the rights of veterans. Yet 
they objected. 

BUT I DID NOT QUIT 


Later on that day, during debate on a bill that would make 
it easier for dishonest debtors to receive discharges in bank- 
ruptcy, I took the floor, when the following occurred: 


Mr. BLAnTon, In a moment. I have been trying to get the general 
counsel down here in the Veterans’ Bureau removed from office, be- 
cause he has been wrongfully keeping veterans and their widows and 
orphans from getting their just deserts. He is generally known as 
“ Poker Bill” Smith. I have been trying to have him removed. Why 
he has been discharged in bankruptcy twice from paying his honest 
debts, and yet he is now drawing a big salary from your Government 
down here in the Veterans’ Bureau. You ought to stop it. It is not 
conducive to honesty and integrity to permit these men to come in 
every six years and be discharged of all their debts. 

Mr. Sterpnens. Can not the gentleman have him removed? 


Mr. BLANTON. I have been trying my dead-level. best to have him 
removed. If the gentleman will help me, I think we can get him 
removed, 

Mr. STperHeENs. I will help you. 

Mr. BLaAnTon. But it is a slow process. 

Mr. Sternens. Because I think he ought to be removed. 

Mr. BLanton. If 1 could get the chairman of the Rules Committee 


to go home for a week, we could have some of these fellows removed, 
but as long as he is here to protect them, God knows, it is a hard 
proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. StepHens. I think Smith should be removed on account of lack 
of legal knowledge. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, of course. Fle never has known any law. He 
got into the legal fraternity by accident. [Applause.] He went in 
with a large bunch of applicants in 1916, and they just doled out his 
license here through this machine in Washington. Every attorney 
down there knows he knows no law. And I made him admit to 
Director Hines in the presence of Senator SuHeprarpD that he had never 
tried any important case in a courthouse when he was made general 
counsel for the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPeakpR pro tempore (Mr. Syew.). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 


AND STILL I DID NOT QUIT 


And just before adjournment that day, during debate on a 
bill to grant a pension to an old soldier, I took the floor and 
again called attention to the way Commissioner Fenning was 
robbing war veterans, and said: 


Mr. BLANTON. Why do not we stop it? I am trying to stop it. I 
have a resolution before your Committee on Rules that has been there 
for nearly a month slumbering the sleep of death. 

Mr. Grepn of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLanton. Your Veterans’ Committee—-some Democratic Mem- 
bers—are very enthusiastic and have been trying to get a hearing on 
the proposition, with Members clamoring to be heard, and they can 
not get but three or four Republican Members present, with no quorum, 
and they can not do any business. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and that committee has jurisdic- 
tion of these matters. Could not the committee proceed and invite 
these people, Commissioner Fenning and others, to come before the 
committee? 

Mr. Buanton. Well, the committee could, but it will not. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In a minute—and then if they refuse, 
would not we be in a position wherein the House could not afford to 
refuse the authority? Why does not that committee go ahead? 
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Mr. Buanton. If I were its chairman the committee would act. I 
have found out that this House can afford to do almost anything it 
wants and get away with it when those in authority do not want to do 
something. The committee to which I belong yesterday passed a reso- 
lution for the chairman to appoint a committee of five to investigate 
this matter. But it has not yet been appointed. 


IMPEACHMENT ONLY WAY TO GET ACTION 


I have quoted from the Recorp extensively to show that ap- | 


parently it was impossible to get action from any committee of 
Congress. So on April 19, 1926, I decided to impeach Frederick 
A. Fenning, and thus force action to be taken. Chairman SNELL 
had had my resolution authorizing investigation buried in his 
Committee on Rules since March 23, 1926, with ‘no promise 
whatever of action. Notwithstanding the Committee on the 


District of Columbia had passed a resolution on April 16, 1926, | 


directing its chairman, Mr. ZIHLMAN, to appoint a subcommittee | sachusetts, and I will cut out of the Recorp all 


of five Members to investigate, he had not appointed such sub- 
committee. We were expecting Congress to adjourn on June 1; 
hence something had to be done. So I decided to precipitate an 
investigation through the sole parliamentary means at my com- 
mand. 

IMPEACHMENT 


OF COMMISSIONER FREDERICK A, FENNING 


As soon as the House met on April 19, 1926, the following 
occurred : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I rise to a question of the highest privi- 
lege. By virtue of the office I hold as a Member of the House, I im- 
peach Frederick A. Fenning, Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. I ask for time in which to make my 
charges. 

The Speaker. The 
referred to. 


gentleman is recognized to make the charges 


I then preferred 34 specific charges against Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning, specifying in detail the high crimes and 
misdemeanors he had committed, and I then offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the usual resolution in such cases, which I ask 
that the Clerk read, 

The Spraker,. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Tiouse Resolution 228 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inquire and report whether the action of this House is 
necessary concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, 2 Commissiener of the District of Columbia, and said Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is in all things hereby fu!ly authorized and 
empowered to investigate all acts of misconduct and report to the House 
whether in their opinion the said Frederick A, Fenning has been guilty 
of any acts which in the contemplation of the Constitution, the statute 
laws, and the precedents of Congress are high crimes and misdemeanors 
requiring the interposition of the constitutional powers of this House, 
and for which he should be impeached. 

“That this committee is hereby authorized and empowered to send 
for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to employ, if necessary, an 
additional clerk, and to appoint and send a subcommittee whenever 
and wherever necessary to take necessary testimony for the use of said 
committee or subcommittee, which shall have the same power in respect 
to obtaining testimony as exercised and is hereby given to said Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

“That the expenses incurred by this investigation shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House upon the vouchers of the chairman 
of said committee, approved by the Clerk of this House.” 

The Speaker. The Chair refers the resolution and the charges to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 


And then for one hour I produced evidence substantiating 
each and every one of the 34 charges preferred, during which 
the following occurred: 


Mr. RANKIN, I want to ask the gentleman from Texas whether or not 
in these cases of guardianship in which these excessive fees were 
charged the wards were veterans of the World War? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, many of them. Many of them were shell shocked 
in France. Many of them are veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
and one or two of them are even veterans of the Civil War, if you 
please. Many of them are disabled men, retired from your Army and 
your Navy, and one other department of Government. 

Mr. RANKIN, The reason I asked that question is that a great many 
of us on the Veterans’ Committee have been trying to get this investi- 
gation made, and it has been questioned by some members of the com- 
mittee whether «wr not these excessive fees were charged in cases of 
demented veterans of the World War. 

Mr. Lucw. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Buanton. I yield to the distinguished gentleman, who for nearly 


| & week has held up the Veterans’ Committee and prevented them from 





investigating this case. [Applause.] 


Mr. Luce. I may inform the gentieman that the Committee on World 


| War Veterans’ Legislation began this morning in an orderly manner—— 


Mr, Buanton. Oh, yes. After you had gone to your steering com- 
mittee and your steering committee gave you orders to act. [Applause.] 
They told you you had held this matter up until it had become a crime 
upon the country, and then you acted, because you were whipped into 
line by your steering committee. I know 
before your Veterans’ Committee and I 
me 10 minutes, did I not? 

Mr. RANKIN, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I was refused? 

Mr. RANKIN. And I tried to get the committee to give you the hearing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now I yield to the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
I have just stated, 
because I have a great deal of regard for the gentleman. 

Mr. Luce. And also because it is inaccurate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will leave it to the members of the Veterans’ 
Committee as to its accuracy. What about it, men? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Texas came before the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation last Saturday——— 

Mr. Buanton. Friday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Friday or Saturday, and brought a list of these cases. 
He asked permission to make a statement of 10 minutes, and every 
member ou the Democratic side was willing, waiting, and anxious to 
have him make that statement, but there was a point of order made. 

Mr. BLanton. By whom? 

Mr. RANKIN. I believe by the gentleman from 
Luce). 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it was made by the gentieman from Massachu- 
setts, tat there was not a quorum of the committee present, and that 
prevented my having 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And that prevented the Veterans’ Committee from going 
ahead with this investigation and prevented the gentleman from Texas 
from presenting his faets. 


all about it, be I went 


the chairman to give 


‘2use 


begged 


Massachusetts [Mr. 


And in reply to a question propounded by Mr. BANKHEAD, of 
Alabama, as to whether we could expect a full and comprehen- 
sive investigation before the Judiciary Committee, I said: 


Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. GRAHAM] 1s not going to overlook anything. He is a 
good lawyer. When he goes into this case it will be carefully considered. 
If Dr. William A. White were such an officer as could be impeached by 
Congress, I would also impeach him, for he deserves it; but I believe 
that the President will promptly remove him. 

Gentlemen, I want to say that the main thing the Committee on the 
Judiciary is going to find in their way, the first obstacle, will be a 
distinguished individual in Washington named Kdward F. Colladay 
He has bobbed up in front of me in several instances during my investi- 
gations, and he will bob up in front of the committee, as he is Mr, 
Fenning'’s main defender. 

Mr. FaircHiLp. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
gentleman from Texas is not speaking to his own resolution. 

Mr. BLantTon, This man Colladay is defending Fenning. 

Mr. FAIrcHILD. The gentleman is bringing in a third party who is 
not charged here. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he is Mr. Fenning’s chief defender befure 
people of Washington, and I have a right to discuss it. 

Mr. Green of Florida. I want to know if Colladay is the man who 
was indicted years ago In the District for misdemeanors and high crimes. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was charged with forgery, and was granted $500 
bail, and was discharged on habeas corpus, but finally, on appeal, was 
remanded back to jail; but later he got his case nolle prossed. 

Mr. Farrcuitp. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order. 

Mr. BiantTon. Mr. Colladay is the local national committeeman of the 
Republican Party here in Washington, and certainly you do not want to 
shield him. 


the 


the 


CHAIRMAN ZIHLMAN ACTS IMMEDIATELY 

Just as soon as I impeached Frederick A. Fenning, Mr. 
ZIHLMAN, as chairman of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, appointed the subcommittee of five to investigate, as 
directed by the resolution we passed in the committee on April 
16, 1926, he appointing Mr. Gisson, of Vermont, as chairman ; 
Mr. Bowman, of West Virginia; Mr. Houston, of Delaware: 
Mr. Grvaert, of Kentucky; and myself. And we began our 
hearings the next day, April 20, 1926. 


THEN I WAS ATTACKED THROUGH WASHINGTON PAPERS 


On April 22, 1926, I took the floor to answer the vicions at- 
tacks made upon me through the Washington papers, and I 
showed that same were false, unfair, and malicious, and made 
to obstruct my investigation. The chairman of the Rules Com- 
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mittee tried by repeated points of order to prevent my getting 
the floor, but the Speaker overruled him and gave me the floor, 
holding: 

The Chair thinks that, while the gentleman from Texas is not men- 
tioned specifically, It is the plain intention to charge that any Member 
of the House of Representatives who made these charges, whether they 
are true in fact or not, was unpatriotic and insulted the dignity of the 
Hlouse, The Chair thinks that founds a question of privilege. [Ap- 
planse.] 


And during the time I was presenting fact after fact against 


Fenning, politics caused others to interrupt: 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Speaker, 1 make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is not addressing himself to the point in issue. 

Mr. Buanton. Yes I am. I am showing that my charges impeach- 


ing Frederick A. Fenning were not cowardly and were not unpatriotic, 
which is the charge that was made by A. J. Siler’s resolution against 


me in the Star. 

Mr. Kriya. The gentleman is undertaking to state something about 
Doctor White. Doctor White is not concerned in this matter. 

Mr. Banton. Yes; be most certainly is concerned; he is Mr. 


Fenning’s collaborator and partner in some of these matters. 
Mr. Kine. You going to have an opportunity to be heard before 

Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Buanron. But TI am going to answer this article first in this 
forum, and I will get through in a few minutes if the gentlenran will 
not bother me. 

Mr. Kine. Has the membership no relief whatever from this thing, 
day after day? 

The Srwaker, That is a question of fact. 

Mr. Buanron. You will never get any relief from it until you put 
Mr, Fenning out of office and you put Doctor White out of office 
[applause], because I am going to the people of the country on this 
matter if I have to. Both of thenr must be put out. 

Mr. Biack of Texas. My colleague is doing the House a valuable 
service in throwing the light of publicity on these transactions. 

Mr. BLANTON, The Secretary of the Navy will tell you that there 
are a lot of Navy men sent there by letter without trial. They are 
sent there from the War Department by letter without trial. The 
Public Health Service has sent hundreds of them there, without 
trial, by letter. 

Is not that an awful condition that exists in this country? And 
because I try to stop it a fellow named A, P. Siler got a few citizens 
to meet the other night, with only a few persons present—there were 
not many meurbers of the association there—and he got a resolution 
through condemning me and condemning my action as “ unpatriotic 
and cowardly.” This fellow Siler is the father of one of Fenning’s 
employees, and this attack on me was thus influenced by Fenning. 

Oh, if you knew what a proposition I have had to run up against 
and the big combination here I am fighting, you would say I was not 
cowardly. I have been facing their whole gang for weeks. I do not 
have any police guards around my home at night either, as Mr. 
Penning did Monday night. Do you know that he had policemen 
placed outside of his home the other night all night? He must have 
been afraid of a mob. 

Mr. Ovtrver of Alabama. I think the information that the gentleman 
from Texas has furnished to this House ought to lead, and will lead 
at this session, to legislation that will prevent unjust and unfair 
charges, which scem to have been imposed in the past upen the funds 
of veterans, from being repeated in the future. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that. 

Mr. Oniver of Alabama. And when that legislation passes, no Mem- 
ber of this House can say that it is not solely due to the disclosures 
made by the gentleman from Texas. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLanron. I thank the gentleman very much, 

Mr. Green of Morida. Is the gentleman not surprised at Members 
of Congress undertaking to block such an investigation? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; I am. I just simply can not understand them. 
Oh, it is just a few of them. The rank and file of these splendid men 
on the other side of the aisle are behind this proposition, and they are 
going to see that both #enning and White are put out of office just as 
soon as we can force a vote on the question. 

Mr. Green of Florida. What these two men have done is worse than 
the action of Daugherty or Forbes, because those men swindled sol 
diers who were not mentally infirm, and this man Fenning swindled 
war veterans who are not mentally capable, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. Lozrer. In view of the facts in this case, are we to understand 
there is any considerable number of the Members of this House, either 
Democrats or Republicans, who approve or want to indorse or defend 
this grafting? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; there is only just a little handful, and I could 
name every one of them. 

Mr 


are 


the 


Lozier. I hope so. 
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Mr. Buanton. First, let me say this to the gentleman from Massa 
ehusetts [Mr. Luce]. If he has not yet been able to find any delin- 
quency on the part of Mr. Fenning, I would just as soon try to convince 
one of the sphinxes of Egypt. [Applause.] 

Mr. Luce. But you have not pointed out to the committee a single 
case of delinquency by any guardian in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Buanton, What about Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. Luce. You have not pointed out as yet a violation of law by Mr 
Fenning. 

Mr. Speaks. Will the gentleman yield to me long enough to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts a question. In view of the disclosures 
and actual charges openly made on the floor of the House and in the 
press, does not the gentleman from Massachusetts feel that there is 
sufficient proof to warrant the House in taking action, and thus relieve 
the gentleman from Texas in carrying on this necessary work alone? 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON, I can not yield any further. 
the obtuse gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Browntné. Does not the gentleman know that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce) and others on the Veterans’ Commit 
tee have deliberately blocked the gentleman from Texas and prevented 
him from coming before that committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
did that. I asked for 10 minutes, and he would not let me have 
And the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Montrcomery] helped him. 

Mr. Brownina, And I will say to the gentleman that in the committee 
the chairman of the committee (Mr. Jomnson of South Dakota] has 
already expressed himself and stated that in his opinion the gentleman 
from Texas has not any facts that would throw any light on these ques 
tions at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, These facts which I have produced, and which have 
convinced everybody but the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], 
the gentleman frony South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNBLL], these facts may not be considered facts by 
them, but when I bring a certified auditor's report from Herbert L. 
Davis, auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, certi- 
fied to in a way that would be accepted in any court in the United 
States as evidence, showing rates of interest or commission ranging 
from 10 per cent up to 94 per cent of his ward's estate, drawn by Fred- 
erick A. Fenning, God knows that ought to convince the gentleman, 
when Fenning has drawn from the Veterans’ Bureau alone $733,855.87, 
funds due veterans of the World War now in insane asylums. 

Mr. Luce. But those are not delinquencies on the part of the guardian. 
They may be delinquencies on the part of the court but not the guardian. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman applauds Fenning for getting all 
he can, 

Mr. BROWNING. May we find out fron the gentlemen on the Veterans’ 
Committee, who have been denying the gentleman from Texas { Mr. 
BLANTON] the privilege of coming before that committee, if they will 
let him testify before the committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; will the gentleman from South Dakota 
JOHNSON] let me have 10 minutes before his committee? 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman that when 
these records are all before the committee I will be perfectly willing to 
give the gentleman that time; but the gentleman is so ably represented 
on that committee—— 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; I do not think I need to go, because I think my 
friends on the committee will take care of the situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Texas is no more ably represented 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee than Mr. Fenning seems to 
{Applause.] 
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I think that disposes of 


Luce] 
it. 


(Mr. 


be, 


HAD COLLEAGUES SHOWED THPIR HAND 


And then in closing I found out by a rising vote just how 
many of my colleagues were backing me in my fight to remove 
Fenning: 


Mr. BLANTON. Now, in the last minuté I am going to use I am going 
to ascertain just how many of you are not backing me up in this under- 
taking, in trying to get justice for our war veterans. I wish you who 
are not backing me would stand up. If there is a man in this House 
who is not backing me, I want him to stand up. I pause, and no 
one stands. I am glad to see that I have the unanimous backing of 
Menrbers. [Applause.] 

SevperRAL Voicws, Put it the other way. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many of you are backing me in a proper investi- 
gation of this matter? 1 would like to see all who are backing me 
stand up. I note that with the exception of about 20 men who have not 
arisen, I seem to have almost the unanimous backing of you Members. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, Speaker, I yield the floor, thanking my colleagues. 

ESTABLISHED BVERY CHARGE BY OVERWHELMING PROOF 


Now, I am going to quote each charge preferred by me against 
Frederick A. Fenning consecutively by number and then show 
the evidence I produced in support thereof. I not only con- 
ducted the presentation of evidence before the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee, but also before the Gibson District of Columbia Commit- 
tee. 
day, and sometimes longer. I kept up with my office work and 
performed all of my regular legislative duties in the House. 


FENNING’S BEVY OF RENOWNED ATTORNEYS 


When Frederick A. Fenning appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee he brought with him three of the most renowned 
attorneys in Washington, Frank J. Hogan, Levi Cooke, and 
Thomas B. Littlepage. Hogan is the same attorney who repre- 
sented former Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall and the 
big oil magnate, Edward L. Doheny, in which case it Is reported 
that Hogan received a fee of $1,000,000. Levi Cooke its the 
general attorney of the owners of bonded whisky and the bonded 
liquor warehouses in the United States. 
is one of the leading public-utility lawyers of Washington. 


ADMISSIONS MADE BY FENNING’S LAWYERS 


As soon as the Judiciary Committee organized to hear testi- | 


mony, I placed in the Recorp the following admissions agreed 
to by Fenning’s attorneys: 


Mr. Branton. Mr. Chairman, I have had a tentative agreement with 
distinguished counsel] here that will probably save a great deal of time 
and obviate the necessity of having certain witnesses brought here. I 
will state the agreement, and if I make any mistake I will ask Judge 
Hogan and his associates to correct me as I go along. 

It is agreed, Mr. Chairman, that until November 6— 

Mr. HoGan (interposing). Will you state that this is subject 
relevancy of the facts presented? 

Mr. Buanron. Of course, the committee will not pay any attention 
to it unless there are facts developed that will show its relevancy 
later. As I am stating this, unless counsel admit it as I go along, it 
is not agreed to. If I make a mistake, they will correct me. 


to the 


Tt is agreed that up until November 6, 1919, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning | 


acted as an agent 
delinquent accounts, 

Mr. Hersey. Had acted? 

Mr. BLANTON. That he acted for them up to November 6 
collecting delinquent accounts. 

Mr. 
the fact, of which you may take judicial notice, if I may just use that 
term, that Mr. Fenning became Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia on the 5th day of June, 1925, and he held no public office before 
that time except that of an officer of the Army during the war. 

Mr. BLANTON, That he was duly sworn and took oath as prescribed 
by law on June 5, 1925. . 

Mr. Hogan. And not before. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is further agreed that until the 8th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1922, Mr. Fenning held stock in and was a director of the 
Washington Loan & Trust Co., of Washington, D. C., but has not 
been since that date, since February 8, 1922. 

It is further agreed that after severing his connection with the 
Washington Loan & Trust Co, Mr. Fenning became a director of the 
National Savings & Trust Co., and held stock tn it; and ig still a 
director and still holds stock in it. 

Mr. Yates. What was the date he took oath? 

Mr, BLANTON. February 8, 1922. ' 

Mr. YatTus. No; I mean the date when he was appointed commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. BLANTON. June 5, 1925. 

It is admitted, gentlemen, that for several years Mr. Frederick A. 
Fenning has held stock in and has been a director of and is still a 
director of the Law Reporter Printing Co., of Washington, D. C., of 
which Mr. Chapin Brown is now president. 

Mr. Hocan. That is a journal that publishes the decisions of courts, 
an official court journal. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is admitted, gentlemen, that for a number of 
years Mr. Fenning has held one share of stock In and has been a 
director of and attorney for the Joseph Gawler’s Sons, undertaking 
establishment, which is a corporation here in Washington. 

It is admitted, gentlemen, that for a number of years Mr, Fenning 
has held one share of stock in and has been a director of and attorney 
for the Laurel Sanitarium. 

Mr. Hogan. There is no admission of his being attorney for the 
Laurel Sanitarium. You can develop that, but we can not make the 
admission. I.am not advised that be served in any capacity for that 
sanitarium. If I find anything later, I will let you know. 

Mr. Buanton. What about his owning the stock? 

Mr. Hocan. He holds a qualifying share of stock as director. 

Mr. Buanton. Then it ts admitted, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Penning 
owns a qualifying share of stock and is a Girector of the Laurel Sani- 
tarium. I will ask for witnesses later on the question of whether or 
not he is attorney for them. 

Mr. PeruMaNn. Where is that sanitarium? 


for the Washington Gas Light Co., for collecting 


1919, in 
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Hocan. The committee will be good enough to have before it | 
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For over two months I worked from 14 to 16 hours per | 


p~ ey 
3 dedd 

Mr. Buanron. It fg near Laurel, Md., and tt ts a sanitarium to which 
mental defectives have been sent and incarcerated. 

Mr. Hersey. That is outside of the District ? 

Mr. Buanton. It ts about 16 miles from here 


Rut the president 


| of it lives here in Washington; he is a resident of the District of 


Thomas B. Littlepage | 


| an 


| 


Columbia. 
The CijarmMaN, You say that he was a stockholder or attorney for it? 
Mr. BLANTON. He owns a qualifying share of stock and is a director 


of it, but counsel desires to wait awhile before making any other 
admission. 
I call the committee's attention to section 5498 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States, which, if I am not mistaken, has come 
down as article 109 of the Penal Code of the United States. 

Mr. Hoean. As 5498 it was repealed and substantially reenacted 
section 109 of the United States Criminal Code 

Mr. BLANTON. And you will find in it this language: 

“ Every officer of the United States, or persons holding any place of 
trust or profit, or discharging any official function under or in con- 
nection with any executive department of the Government of the United 
States, or under the Senate or House of Representatives of the United 
States, who acts as an agent or attorney fer prosecuting any claim 
against the United States, or In any manner or by any means, other- 
wise than in the discharge of his proper official duties, aids or assists 
in the prosecution or support of any such claim, or recefves any gra- 
tunity or any share of or interest in any claim from any claimant 
against the United States with intent to aid or assist, or in considera 
tion of having aided or assisted, in the prosecution of such claim, sball 
pay a fine of not more than $5,000 or suffer imprisonment of not more 
than one year, or both.” 

The CHAIRMAN. It is your contention, Mr. BLANTON, that Mr. Fen- 
ning is an officer of the United States? 

Mr. BLANTON, It is, and I will produce at your next meeting a brief 
which I am sure will prove that beyond peradvanture of doubt. 

Mr. PerLMAN. You say that section 109 covers Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. BLANTON. It does cover Mr. Fenning; in other words, he is such 
official of the United States Government as that statute will 

apply to. I alse contend, gentlemen of the committee, that the follow» 

ing section has been violated by Mr. Fenning, and I shall offer proof on 

that point. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. What section is that? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is section 500 of Title V of the World War 
veterans’ act, approved June 7, 1924, as amended by the act approved 
found on page 85 of the compilation of veterans’ laws, 


as 


Mareh 4, 1925, 
which may be found in the document room in the Capitol and which 
reads as follows: 

“ Spec, 5600. Except in the event of legal proceedings under section 19, 
of Title I of this act, no claim agent or attorney except the recognized 
representatives of the American Red Cross, the American Legion, the 
Disabled American Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
such other organizations as shall be approved by the director shall be 
recognized in the presentation or adjudication of claims under Titles 
II, 111, and IV of this act, and payment to any attorney or agent for 
such assistance as may be required in the preparation and execution of 
the necessary papers in any application to the bureau shall not exceed 
$10 in any one case: Provided, however, That wherever a judgment or 
decree shall be rendered in an action brought pursuant to section 19 
of Title 1 of this act, the court, as a part of its judgment or decree, 
shall determine and allow reasonable fees for the attorneys of the suec- 
cessful party or parties and apportion same if proper, said fees not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the amount recovered and to be paid by the 
bureau out of the payments to be made under the judgment or decree 
at a rate not exceeding one-tenth of each of such payments until paid. 
Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, solicit, contract for, 
charge, or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit, contract for, charge, 
or receive, any fee or compensation, except as herein provided, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each and every offense shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment at hard 
labor for not more than two years, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 


SPECIFIC CHARGES AND THEIR PROOF 


Inasmuch as charges Nos. 1, 2, 21, 22, 23, and 24 ail relate 
to the violation of the two laws quoted above, I will insert all 
six of such charges at this time so that they may be considered 
together as the evidence which proves the last five also proves 
the first one; 

CHARGE NO. 1 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, after being appointed 
to such office by the President of the United States, and afier he had 
taken the prescribed oith and assumed the duties of the office of Com- 
missioner of the Distiict of Columbia, violated his oath and the law 
by violating the provisions of section 56498 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, in that he acted as attorney dnd received fees and 
commissions in violation of such law, the penalty prescribed for such 
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violation being a fine of not more than $5,000 and imprisonment for 
not more than one year. 


CHARGER NO. 2 


I charge that the sald Wrederick A. Fenning has violated the pro- 
visions of section 500 of Title V of the World War veterans’ act of 
1924 as amended by the act of March 4, 1925, which provides that 
respecting compensation and insurance claims filed in said United 
States Veterans’ Bureau for adjudication and not prosecuted in courts 
no attorney sball receive a fee of more than $10 in any one case, the 
penalty prescribed for its violation being a fine of not more than §500 
and imprisonment at hard labor for not more than two years. 


CHARGE NO, 21 


I charge that said Frederick A, Fenning, while Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, on June 10, 1925, represented a client and as 
attorney filed In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia a 
petition in lunacy, case No, 10890, and as such attorney caused 
Michael Flaherty to be adjudged of unsound mind, and in his petition 
had himself recommended for committee, and had himself appointed as 
such committee, after which,-as such, he prosecuted a claim against 
the Government of the United States, and on June 20, 1925, reported 
to the court that he had received from the United States Navy the sum 
of $565.80 as back pay due sald Flaherty, and that he expected to 
receive from the United States Navy the sum of $94.30 each month 
thereafter as pay due his said ward. 


CHARGE NO, 22 


I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, on September 22, 1925, appeared in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia as an attorney for a client whose 
business he had solicited and as such attorney filed a petition in lunacy, 
No. 11041, seeking to adjudge Richard M. Norris of unsound mind, 
said Fenning tn his said petition alleging “that Richard M. Norris is 
entitied to war-risk compensation monthly, the amount not yet known,” 
which showed that to recover same it would be necessary for him to 
a clnim before the Veterans’ Bureau, and as such attorney 
seid Penning bad said Norris adjudged of unsound mind, and as said 
attorney sald Fenning did prosecute such claim before said United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, in violation of law, and had such claim 
allowed, and on January 20, 1926, as such attorney said Fenning made 
report to the court showing that his client had received a check from 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau and had deposited it in the said 
National Savings & Trust Co. 


cise 


prosecute 


CHARGE NO, 23 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commissioner of 
the District of Columbla, appeared in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia as attorney for his client, which business he solicited, and 
on the 20th day of October, 1925, filed a petition in lunacy case No. 
Livi. seeking to adjudge Francis D. Allen of unsound mind, and in 
such petition recommending that he be appointed committee, and said 
Fenning alleging in his said petition that the said Allen is entitled to 


recover from the United States Navy retired pay of $150 per month as | 


a lieutenant In the Navy, and that, as such attorney, said Frederick A. 
Penning tried said case on November 20, 1925, and caused said Allen 
to be adjudged of unsound mind, and caused himself to be appointed 
committee, and that on December 9, 1925, said Frederick A. Fenning 
reported to the court by his sworn pleading that he had received from 
St. Elizabeths Hospital $116.55 due said Allen, and that he expected to 
receive from the United States Navy $150 per month as retired pay 
due said Allen, and that he expects to receive certain funds said Allen 
has on deposit in a New York bank, and that he expects to receive 
proceeds from the sale of certain lots said Allen owns in New York, 
and that he expects to recover a refund of a deposit which sald Allen 
made on a house in Pennsylvania, and upon all of which proceeds 
said Penning will unlawfully receive at least 10 per cent annually. 


CHARGE NO, 24 


I charge that the sald Frederick A. Fenning, while a Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, appeared as an attorney for his client 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and on December 
2, 1925, filed a petition In lunacy case No. 11187 in said court, seeking 
to adjudge Charles L. Cunningham as of unsound mind; that the case 
wes tried on December 4, 1925, and the Judgment decreeing sald Cun- 
ningham of unsound mind recites that petitioner appeared as his 
attorney —Frederick A. Fenning—and I charge that on January 27, 
1926, said Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning, as said attorney, filed 
with said Supreme Court a petition for his client, stating that petitioner 
had employed said Frederick A. Fenning and Paul V. Rogers as attor- 
neys, and asking permission to pay them their fee of $150, and that 
on that same day, January 27, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning secured 
a signed order from Chief Justice McCoy authorizing the payment 
of said $150 fee to said Frederick A, Fenning and Paul VY. Rogers, 
as attorneys, and that said Fenning received such fee in violation of 
the laws hereinbefore mentioned, and that on said January 27, 1926, 
said Krederick A, Fenning filed a petition for his client showing that 
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petitioner had collected from a bank and the United States Navy the 
total sum of $1,605.13, which was deposited tn sald National Savings 
& Trust Co., said Fenning’s bank. 


FREDERICK A. FHNNING HAD KNOWLEDGE 
UNLAWFUL 


During the World War Frederick A. Fenning secured a 
swivel-chair job in the Quartermaster Corps here in Wash- 
ington. I will now quote from the hearings evidence I offered 
to show that he was notified then that he could not practice 
before governmental departments, and also showing that as 
soon as he became commissioner after the war he was so 
notified again: 


Mr. BLantron, I have submitted this document to coun‘el. 

Mr. Hogan. I have no objection to this [indicating paper]. 

Mr. Hersey. What is it? 

Mr. Buanton. This is 
Pensions. 

Mr. Hogan. Read it all. 

Mr. BLanton. Yes; I will read it all. And tn order for the com- 
mittee to see the significance of it I would Ike to call their attention 
to the fact that my contention is that in this file [indicating] Mr. 
Fenning acknowledges that, being a Commissioner of the District, he 
is such an officer of the United States that he can not practice before 
the department. 

I will first read the certificate : 


THAT HIS PRACTICE WAS 


a certificate from the Commissioner of 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
PPNSION BuREAU, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1926. 

I, Winfield Scott, Commissioner of Pensions, hereby certify that the 
attached pages, numbered 1 to 6, inclusive, are true copies of the 
originals thereof, on file in the Pensions Bureau, in the attorneyship 
files of Frederick A. Fenning, of Washington, D. C., admitted to prac- 
tice before said bureau as an attorney, as therein set forth. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused the seal of the Pension Bureau to be affixed, the day and year 
above written. 

[SBAL.] WINFIELD Scort, 
Commissioner of Pensiona. 

Now, this is the card: 

“Fenning, Frederick 
November 6, 1909. 
Restored March 16, 
5, 1925.” 

Then I will read this letter: 


A., attorney, Washington, D. C. Admitted 
Prohibited, section 109, Penal Code, July 5, 1917. 
1919, Prohibited, section 109, Penal Code, June 


Jury 10, 1917. 
Mr. Frepkx, A, FENNING, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: This bureau is in receipt of information that you have been 
accepted in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the United States Army, and, 
if said information is correct, you are requested to so inform the bureau 
and give the date of your commission, in order that the records of the 
bureau may be noted as to your prohibition from pract .ng before it. 

Please return this letter with your reply, which may be transmitted 
under cover of the inclosed envelope, without the payment of postage. 

Respectfully, 
G. M. SALT2ZGABER, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 27, 19M. 
The COMMISSIONSR OF PENSIONS: 

Sir: I have to advise you that Frederick A, Fenning, of Washington, 
D. C., who was admitted to practice as attorney for claimants November 
6, 1909, has accepted office under the United States as captain, Quar- 
termaster Department, United States Reserves. You will therefore not 
recognize him as having the right to represent claimants as an attorney 
in your bureau until further orders. 

By direction of the Secretary. 

Respectfully, 
E. J. Ayers, Chief Olerk. 

Prohibited July 5, 1917. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 24, 1919, 
The COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS! 

Sir: Referring to department letter of August 27, 1917, advising you 
that Frederick A. Fenning, of Washington, D. C., had accepted office 
under the United States as captain, Quartermaster Department, United 
States Reserves, I have to state that Mr. Fenning was honorably dis- 
charged as major, Quartermaster Corps, on March 15, 1919; you will 
therefore recognize him as entitled to represent claimants as an attor- 
ney before your bureau from March 16, 1919. 

Respectfully, 
B. J. Ayvuns, Chief Olerk. 
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Here is a letter written on the letterhead of the Commissioners of 


the District of Columbia, with the name Frederick A. Fenning at the | I. McCoy, chief justice.” 


top of it: 
Juty 6, 1925. 
The COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS, 
Pension Office, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: On June 5, 1925, I took the oath of 
office ag Commissioner of the District of Columbia. For many years I 
have been entitled to practice before your bureau, but to the best of my 
knowledge I am attorney in no pending causes before your bureau 
except that of my brother-in-law, John M. Boone, original number 
1517466. Will you please advise me as to whether my present position 
bars me from the further prosecution of the said claim? I may add 
that if any fee is allowed me in connection with the said claim, I pro- 
pose to indorse the fee check over to the claimant, but I suppose this 
feature does not enter into the real question as to whether I should 
further act in the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
BP. A. FENNING, 
Commissioner, District of Columbia, 


This is a letter from the Commissioner of Pensions to Mr. Fenning: 


Juuy 10, 1925, 


Hion. FREDERICK A. FENNING, 
Muntoipal Building, Washington, D. 0. 
Str: In response to your communication of the 6th instant I have to 
advise you that you are correct in the opinion that, since your ap- 
pointment on June 6, 1925, as a Commissioner of the District of 


Columbia, you are no longer entitled to prosecute any claim for 
pension. 
Section 109 of the United States Penal Code (35 Stat. L.) pro- 


vides as follows: 

“ Whoever, being an officer of the United States, or a person hold- 
ing any place of trust or profit, or discharging any offictal function 
under, or in connection with, any executive department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or under the Senate or House of Rep- 
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resentatives of the United States, shall act as an agent or attorney | 


for prosecuting any claim against the United States, or in any manner, 
or by any means, otherwise than in discharge of his proper offictal 
duties, shall aid or assist In the prosecution or support of any such 
claim, or receive any gratuity, or any share of or interest in any 
claim from any claimant against the United States, with intent to 


aid or assist, or in consideration of having aided or assisted, in the | 


prosecution of such claim, shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both.” 
Respectfully, 


WINFIELD Scorr, Commisstoner. 
You will note from the foregoing that when Fenning got his 


swivel-chair job in the Army during the war, he was then nott- | 


fied by the Pension Bureau that he could not practice, and 
when he was discharged, he had notice that he could resume 
practice ; and the very next day after he became Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia he wrote to the Pension Bureau 
asking whether he could practice if he didn’t charge for it, and 
he was notified distinctly that he could not, and had the law 
cited to him, showing that he would be subject to a $5,000 fine 
und imprisonment for one year. Yet he deliberately violated 
that law, and also the other one quoted by me, by practicing 
before several departments. Fenning became commissioner on 
June 5, 1925. And here is my proof of his practicing there- 
after : 
MICHAEL FLAHERTY CASH, CHARGP 21 


Mr. BLANTON (continuing). I have here the petition that Mr. Fenning 
filed in the Supreme Court of the District on June 10, 1925, lunacy 
No. 10890, in re Michael Flaherty. It says on the back: 

“Petition for writ de lunatico inquirendo and appointment of com- 
mittee.” It says “ Filed’ June 10, 19256"; and says on the back, 
“Law Offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Butlding, 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.” 

The petition says: 

“That Michael Flaherty is now, and has been for some time past, a 
patient under treatment for mental disease at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital-—— 

“That sald Michael Flaherty is entitled to retired pay, 
States Navy, amount now unknown. 

“ Wherefore, the premises considered, your petitioner asks: 

“1. That a writ de lunatico inquirendo be issued by this court, 

“2. That Frederick A. Fenning be appointed committee of the per- 
son and estate above named, under such bond as the court may deem 
proper.” . 

And it Is signed “ Fred’k. A. Fenning, attorney for petitioner,” on 
the side, and also signed by the petitioner and sworn to. 

Mr. Dyrr. What ts the date of that, Mr. BLanron? 

Mr. Branton. It is filed on June 10, 1926, In the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia ; and it has this notation on the backs 
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“ Let the writ issue, returnable, June 12, 1925, at 10 a. m. Walter 
This order was issued June 22, 1925, and reads as follows: 
“ Ordered, That Frederick A. Penning be, and is hereby, appointed 
committee of the person and estate of Michael Flaherty, upon his giv- 


ing approved undertaking in the sum of $2,500, conditioned for the 
faithful discharge of his trust.” 


Then I have 


here this correspondence, photostatic copies of M1) 
Fenning’s correspondence. 
The first is a letter from Mr. Fenning, reading as follows: 
Law Orvices oF Farpprick A, FENNING, 
Weehington, D. O., July 1, 125. 


CHigr OF THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
United States Navy Department, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: I hand you herewith court certificate showing my appoint 
ment and qualification as committee of Michael Flaherty, chief boat- 
swain’s mate, United States Navy, retired, a patient at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, with the request that all retired pay due my sald ward and 
payments of same to become due be made payable to my order and sent 
to me as such committee, 
Yours very truly, F, A, Fexnine 
H. A. L. 


I showed that the initials “H. A. L.” meant Helen A 


Losano, who was Frederick Fenning’s private secretary in his 
law office. 


Mr. Bow tng, All of these papers, etc., to which you refer are part 
of the records of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; in the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, all of these papers were filed; the case was filed and every- 
thing done since he became commissioner. 

Now, I have here a certificate from the Navy Department. I offer 
in evidence a certificate from Admiral Charles Morris, Paymaster Gen- 
eral, United States Navy, in this Michael WPlaherty case, 
follows: 

“Memorandum of payments of retainer pay in the case of Michael 
Fiaherty (CBM (PA) No. 150 82 50 FNR). Retainer pay account of 
F—3-—d 2948. Checks drawn by Capt. George G. Selbels, Signal Corps, 
United States Navy, under symbol 59081, payable to Frederick A. Fen- 


reading as 


| ning, committee of the person and estate of Michael Flaherty, 1420 New 


York Avenne NW., Washington, D. C., as follows.” 

Then the first check fs dated July 14, 1925, for $565.80. Then there 
are 10 other checks, payable each month from July 31, 1925, on down 
and including April 80, 1926, one each month of $94.30, duly certified. 

Then the next paper is filed July 20, 1925, and reads as follows: 

“The report of Frederick A. Fenning, committee in this 
respectfully shows the court— 

“1. That he has received naval retainer pay due his ward from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 80, 1925, in the sum of $565.80, which amount has 
been deposited in the National Savings & Trust Co. to the credit of 
F. A. Fenning, committee of Michael Flaherty; and the committee 
expects future payments of retainer pay at the rate of approximately 
$94.30 per month and funds from St. Elizabeths Hospital, held to the 
credit of the ward, in the amount of $1,558.55.” 

That is signed by Frederick A. Fenning, and sworn to before Helen 
A. Losano, notary public. 

Mr. Herssy. Mr. Fenning was acting as his own attorney in that 
matter? 

Mr. Hogan. He was acting as committee. 

Mr, Biantron. As committee and as attorney both. 

Now, I want the committee to keep this in mind: That you will find 
in all these cases, In the report from the clerk of the court, and tn the 
papers, numerous charges for notary fees out of the wards’ estates—- 
a number of notary fees in each case; and I am making the contention 
there that he does not disclose to the court or to the auditor that this 
notary is his own employee in his office, and has been for several years 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think that would make any difference? 

Mr. Buanton. Yes; if those notary fees amount to a considerable 
sum every year, such as would pay her salary. 


RICHARD M. NORRIS CASE—-CHARGE 22 


Mr...Buantron (continuing). I have here, first, the legal docket, the 
back of which is indorsed as follows: 


cause, 


“ Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Filed September 22, 1925. Peti- 


tion for writ de lunatico inquirendo and appointment of a committee.” 

Mr. Hocan (interposing). It is the same as the other. 

Mr. Buanron. The first paper starts out, “The petition of Blizau 
Norris” respectfully shows the court. 

Then it says that “ Richard M. Norris is now and has been for some 
time past a patient under treatment for mental disease at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, etc. That said Richard M. Norris is entitled to war- 
risk compensation, monthly amount not yet known.” 

And then comes the affidavit of the physicians, and next is the ver- 
dict of the jury, starting with the words, “Now comes here as well 
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the petitioner by her attorney, Frederick A, Fenning, as the alleged 
lunatic in person,” and so on, 

Then follows the order appointing committee, and then I am going to 
read to you a certificate from the Veterans’ Bureau showing what was 
done by Mr. Fenning thereafter. The certificate shows that these are 
photostatie copies of records in the file of the case of Richard M. 


Norris. The first letter is as follows: 


Law Orricrs or Freperick A. FaNnNING, 
1420 New York Avenue, October 16, 1926, 
Memorandum for the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
In re: Richard M. Norris, C-1375146. 

Find herewith certified copy of order of court showing the appoint- 
ment and qualification of my client, Elizan Norris, as committee of her 
husband, the above-named veteran, who was admitted to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital for treatment about July, 1925, with the request that compen- 
sation be awarded sald Richard M. Norris and the same paid to her as 
his committee. The committee’s address is 886 W Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

F. A. FENNING, 


Now, if the committee will remember, there is no case of a com- 
mittee here; it is the case of an attorney presenting this to the depart- 
ment for his client, 

Mr. Hogan. Are you putting in evidence or are you arguing the case? 

Mr. Bianron. I am calling the attention of the committee to the 
fact that this letter says “ my client,” so there is no question here that 
he is not an attorney. 

I have here a letter from the Veterans’ Bureau 
1925, reading as follows: 

“In reply refer to R. 12.31, Norris, Richard M., C-1375146 
“ Unirep STaTes VeTpRANS' BUREAU, 
“ Washington, October 22, D2~ 


dated October 22, 


* Mrs. Rrcwarp M, Norris, 
“ Washington, D. C. 

*“ Dear Mapam: You are informed that the statement dated September 
25, 1925, signed by two persons stating that you and your husband 
have lived continuously together and have not been divorced is not an 
affidavit. 

“It will be necessary that you forward an affidavit giving this informa- 
tion, sworn to before a notary public. It is also requested that a veril- 
fled copy of the official record of your marriage be forwarded to this 
office certified to by the clerk in charge of the records.” 

Then I have here a letter dated October 31, 1925, from the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, addressed to Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, attor- 
ney at law, reading as follows: 


“R. 12.81, Norris, Richard M., C—1875146 
“Octoper 81, 1925. 


“Mr, Fasperick A, FENNING, 
“ Attorney at Law, Washington, D. C. 

“ Dear Str: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of October 16, 
1925, forwarding a certified copy of the court order appointing Mrs, 
Elizan Norris as committee of the estate of her husband, Richard M. 
Norris, who is at the present time a patient at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

“ Under date of October 22, 1925, a letter was addressed to Mrs. Norris 
advising her as to the correct evidence to be forwarded to this office 
relative to her marital status, It is requested that this office be fur- 
nished with a verified copy of the official record of the marriage of Mrs. 
Norris to the claimant certified to by the person in charge of the public 
records. It will also be necessary that an affidavit be forwarded signed 
by twe persons stating that Mre. Norris has lived continuously with her 
husband since her marriage and has not been divorced.” 

That letter 18 signed by the chief of the claims division. 

Here is another letter to Mrs, Elizan Norris, dated December 4, 1925, 
reading as follows: 


“Mrs, ELizan Norris, 
“ 336 W Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

“Dear MApAM: There ig returned herewith the order appointing you 
committee of the person and estate of Richard M, Norris who hag a 
claim for compensation on file in the Washington regional office, Upon 
examination it is found that this certificate does not bear the seal of 
the court. It is therefore requested that you have the seal of the 
eourt attached to this document, and that the same be immediately 
returned to the Washington regional office for prompt attention.” 

Then, answering that, here is a letter from Mr, Fenning dated De- 
cember 9, 1925, headed: 


MEMORANDUM FOR THB UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BURBAU, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Law OFFices oF Frepericx A, FENNING, 
Washington, D. O., December 9, 1025. 
In re Richard M, Norris, O-1875146, Your file R. 12.8, 
In accordance with your letter addressed to my client, Mrs. Elizap 
Norris, December 4, 1925, in the case of the above described, I have had 
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the clerk of the court affix the seal of the court to certificate showlng 
the appointment of said Bilizan Norris as committee of her husband, 
Richard M. Norris, and sald certificate is returned herewith, with the 
request that the matter go forward as promptly as possible. 
F. A, FENNING, 
Here is another letter from Mr, Fenning: 


MPMORANDUM FOR THE UNITED STATS VETERANS’ 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


BUREAU, 


Law Orrices or Fuepertcek A. FeNnNING, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1926. 

In re Richard M. Norris, C-187546. Your file R. 12.31, 

I call attention to my memorandum of December 9, 1925, in the above 
described case, and request, on behalf of my client, Mrs. Elizan Norris, 
committee of Richard M. Norris, that the matter go forward without 
delay. 

F. A, FENNING. 


Here ig a letter from the United States Veterans’ Bureau, dated 
February 2, 1926, addressed to Mr. Frederick A, Fenning, Evans Build 
ing, 1420 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C., reading as follows: 

“This is to advise you that the award of compensation approved 
in favor of Richard M. Norris, by which Mrs. Elizan Norris, committee 
of the estate of this claimant, was allowed $30 per month from Novem- 
ber 1, 1925, was amended, and beginning January 1, 1926, the amount 
of compensation paid to the committee of this claimant was reduced to 
$10 per month, and the remaining $20 will be forwarded direct by this 
office to St. Elizabeths Hospital for the comforts and necessities of this 
claimant, 

“ By direction, 

“N. BE. MARTINDALE, 
“Chtef Claima Division, Regional Office, Washington, D,. C.” 


You will note that in all three of his said letters to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, Fenning spoke of “ my client.” 


FENNING’S CLANDESTINS MERTINGS aT NIGHT 


It is very likely that if I had not gone to the precaution of 
having photostat copies of Fenning’s letters to the bureau made 
and preserved they might have disappeared from the files. 


Mr. BLANTON. Your name is Davis G. Arnold? 

Mr, ARNOLD, That is right. 

Mr. Banton, And your position with the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is what? 

Mr. ARNOLD, Assistant 
officer. 

Mr. BLanTon. I will ask you to state whether or not, since charges 
were first preferred against Mr. Fenning in the House of Representa- 
tives, touching a case known as the Norris case, whether Mr. Frederick 
A. Fenning arranged with you to get those Norris papers and meet him 
one night down at the United States Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. Hogan. State the facts, please. 

Mr. Buantron. Answer that, yes or no; is that a fact or not? 

Mr. ARNOLD. In substance; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. In substance that is correct? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yeas, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. Did he not meet you at the Veterans’ Bureau at night? 

Mr. ARNOLD, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regarding those papers? 

Mr. ARNOLD, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You got them at his request and had them in your 
office ? 

Mr. Arnorn, I did, sir, 

Mr. Bnanton. Did you know, Major, that there had been a photo- 
stat taken of all the papers in that file at that time? 

Mr. ARNOLD. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanton, You did not know that? 

Mr, ARNOLD, No, sir. 


to the director and national guardianship 


Mr. BuanTon. Did he know it? 
Mr. Arnotp. I do not know it now. 


GOT BNOUGH OF HOGAN’S CONTINUAL SARCASTIC INTERRUPTIONS 

Mr. Buanton. Well, there have been two sets of photostats taken of 
them; I will let you know that. 

Mr. Hogan. We have had some comment about persons not testifying 
when they were not under oath. 

Mr. Buanton. Well, there is so much of that here by other counsel 
that they are not in a position to complain. 

Mr. Dyer. The committee, of course, will have to try to separate the 
evidence from the comment and arguments. 

Mr. Bianton. J know this is disagreeable to them. 

Mr. Hogan. There is no justification for that statement, and It is not 
true. 

Mr. Buanton. Mr, Chairman, there is a whole lot of barking here. 

Mr, Drup. Let us proceed, 

Mr, Harsewrx. Go on, 
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Mr. HoGan. Those statements can not go on without calling for 
some reply. 

Mr. BuanTon. Of course, I do not mind that talk. Of course, any 
common cur can bark at a man, and you can not stop it. 

Mr. Dyer. Proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON. What time of day do the Government employees leave 
the office in the afternoon? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Four thirty. 

Mr. BLANTON, Four thirty? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the closing hour, is it not, Major? 

Mr. ARNOLD. For practically all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; 4.80? 

Mr. ARNOLD, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanron. And what time was it that night that you met Mr. 
Fenning about these Norris papers? 


Mr. ARNOLD. About 7.30, 
Mr. BLANTON. That is about three hours after closing time, 1s it 
not? 


Mr. ARNOLD. Substantially. 

Mr. BLANTON, He looked at the letters he had written? 

Mr. ARNOLD. He asked about those three letters he had written, and I 
showed them to him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; you showed him the three letters he wrote to the 
department ? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that was after you had seen in the press the fact 
that he was charged with practicing before the department in the Norris 
case, was it not? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I think I had seen that; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. Dyker. When was this, Mr. Witness? 

Mr. ARNOLD. It was two or three days after Mr. BLANTON called the 
attention of the House to the Norris case. 

Mr. Dypr. It was this year? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanron. That is all, Major Arnold. 

Mr. GorMAN. Well, is there any charge here that there were papers 
nyissing in this case? 





Mr. BLANTON. Well, I think 

Mr. Hogan (interposing). Of course, the answer is, No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the answer is, Yes. 

Mr. HoGan, There is no such charge. 

Mr. BLANTON. In this case the answer is, Yes. 

Mr. GORMAN, Have you any witness who will testify to that? 

Mr. BLANTON. There was a Congressman here yesterday who testified 
under oath that his files had been broken into and important papers 


were missing. Did the gentleman not hear that? 

Mr. GorMAN, He said some papers had mysteriously disappeared In 
his files in particular cases; but he made no statement that his office 
had been broken into. 

Mr. BLANTON, I did not say his office; I said his files had been broken 
into; that is what he said. 

Mr. GorMAN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, have Mr. Green brought here, please? 
I want to determine that question. 


WHAT CONGRESSMAN GREEN HAD SAID UNDER OATH 


Mr. BLANTON. You are a Representative in Congress from the State 
of Florida? 

Mr. Green. Yes; second district. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will ask you whether during the last year you have 
made any demand on Mr. Fenning to let the guardianship of this boy, 
Fred C. Hall, be transferred from him to his father in Florida? 

Mr. Green. Mr. BLANTON, the first request I nrade, I find from the 
files, for this transfer or for a change of guardian from Fenning to his 
father, was made directly to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you have any communication with Mr. Fenning, 
either by telephone or letter, about it? 

Mr. Green. I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Read it. 

Mr. Green. It is embodied in a letter from the bureau to me. The 
origina] telegram was lost from my files as, very mysteriously, other 
letters in this case have disappeared from my files. 

Mr. BuAnToNn. There have been other letters disappeared from your 
files? 

Mr. Green. There have been, and the files have been unlocked. 

Mr. Dyer. Do you remember what it was, in substance? 

Mr. Green. That he acknowledged receipt of the following telegram 
of March 16, 1925: . 

“Fred C. Hall, veteran, patient St. Blizabeths Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., desires transfer to Hospital No. 6, Augusta, Ga. His parents, 
L. A. Hall and Mary Hall, desire transfer near his Florida home. His 
guardian is F. A. Fenning, Washington, D. C. Want itemized account. 
Also want guardian dismissed and natural father appointed.” 
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That was my telegram to the bureau. The bureau then wrote me, 
saying they had examined him and desired to keep him here. 

Mr. BLanton. Have you ever made demand on Mr. Fenning for the 
transfer? 

fr. GREEN. I have; but I find from my files that the first demand 

& made in a letter to the Veterans’ Burean. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about Mr. Fenning. 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Hocan (interposing). I will give you all the letters. 
not tell about what you got. 
you not? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. HoGan (reading) t 


You need 
You sent this letter to Mr. Fenning, did 


Freprvary 18, 1926. 
Mr. Freperick A. PENNING, 
BHvans Butlding, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR, Fenntna: With reference to your favor of February 12, 
beg to advise that I have had a personal conversation with General 
Hines in this matter, and have decided to insist upon the transfer of 
Fred C. Hall from St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C., to United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 62, Augusta, Ga. Therefore, I most 
respectfully and finally request that you effect this transfer immediatety. 

In the event, from any cause, there is any delay or hold-up in this 
matter, kindly advise me promptly. I am advising the father of Fred 
C, Hall to-day that his son will be transferred immediately. 

Very truly yours, 
R. A. GREEN, 
Member of Congrese, 
{Excerpt from letter from Gren to Fenning, dated March 16, 1926] 


I might say, in connection herewith, that this boy’s father 
has recently died, and said death was, in all probability, caused largely 
from grieving over your refusal to make this transfer, as he so kindly 
and repeatedly requested. The mother and the brothers of this man 
now repeat their urgent request for the transfer, and I sincerely trust 
that you will not compel me to have this transfer made by congressional 
action. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. A. GREEN, 
Member of Congresa, 

Mr. Green. There is another letter you wrote me about getting per- 
mission to be appointed. Have you a copy of that? 

Mr. Hogan. I have not. 

Mr. Green. That letter has disappeared from my files. He wrote me 
a letter that he had written Hall’s parents to be appointed guardian for 
Hall when I demanded to know how he was appointed. 


Mr. BLANTON. That letter disappeared from your files? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Together with others? 

Mr. Greeny. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are positive you received such a letter from Mr, 
Fenning? 


Mr. Green. And commented freely upon it in my office to my two 
secretaries, 

Mr. BLanton. And he did admit he had written to Fred Hall's par 
ents to be appointed? 

Mr. Green, Yes. 





[Excerpt of letter from Gren to Fenning, dated May 9, 1925] 

Dear Sie: In letter sent by Veterans’ Bureau of Washington, D. C., 
to subdistrict office, Jacksonville, Fla., said letter dated February 10, 
1925, showed that you had fo credit of above-named veteran the amount 
of $9,229.89. 

In letter sent by you to L. H. Hall, father of said Fred €. Hall, said 
letter dated February 12, 1925, showed that you had to credit of said 
veteran the amount of $10,990, 

We can not understand why this great difference exists; please ex- 
plain same and tell us just what you had at that time for this veteran, 
and just what yOu now have. 

FREDERICK FENNING DID RECEIVE FESS 


Mr. Buanton. Your name is Paul V. Rogers? 

- Mr. RoGrers. That is correct. 

Mr. Buantron. You have been associated in business, 
another, with Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, for how long? 

Mr. Roosrs. We have had joint law offices for five years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Fenning’s offices are in the Evans Building? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. BuanTon. He has one reception room where Miss Helen 
Losano usually stays? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. : 

Mr. BianTon. Leading out of that reception room, in one direction, 
is Mr. Fenning’s office? 

Mr. Rocsrs. That is correct. 


obe way or 
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Mr. BLAnTon. Leading out of that reception room in the other di- 
rection is your office? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that not the fact? 

Mr. Roaers. That is the fact. 

Mr. Buanron, And for the last five years you have attended to m 
pieces of legal work for Mr. Fenning? 


Mr. Roceurs. I have. 

Mr. BLANTON. You attended to his business for courtesy, without 
any pay? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. 


Mr. BLAnToNr. That 1s right? 

Mr. Rocers. That 1s right. 

Mr. Bianron, All of his business? 

Mr. Rooers. You are talking about generally speaking. 

Mr. BLANTON, I mean generally. 

Mr. Rogers. There are a great many cases where Mr. Fenning and 
I have been associated together from the inception of the case and, 
in those cases, we divided the fee. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many of such cases? 

Mr. Rocers. Oh, I could not tell you. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, name some of them where you have divided the 
fee equally —50—50. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, there are one or two of those lunacy cases. 

Mr. BLANTON, Which ones of them; name them? 

Mr. Rocgrs. The Cunningham case. 

Mr. BLANTON, The Cunningham case; that is one? 

Mr. Rogwprs. And the Norris case. 

Mr. BLANTON, And the Norris case? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Now, between you, you got $150 fee paid in one of 
those cases, did you not? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which one? 

Mr. Rocers. Cunningham. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, I will get at it in another way. 
the Cunningham case you got $150 fee? 

Mr. Rocurs. I did—we did, I say; Mr. Fenning and I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much did you get out of it? 

Mr. Rogers. $75. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much @id Mr. Fenning get out of it? 

Mr. Rogers. He must have gotten the other $75. 

Mr. BLANTON, In the Norris case, how much did you get? 

Mr. Rocers. Personally? 

Mr. BLantTon. You and Mr. Fenning, together. 

Mr. Roorrs. $75. 

Mr. BLANTON. You got half of the $751? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 


You say in 


Mr. BLANTON. How much does Mr. Fenning pay for those three 
rooms? 

Mr. Roogprs. I think one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
sixty ; something like that. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much do you pay him a month? 

Mr. Rocers. I pay him $85. 

Mr. BLanron. You have got a key to all the offices? 

Mr. Rocwrs. Surely. 

Mr. Banton. You have free access to all three rooms? 

Mr. Rocrrs, Yes. 





[From page 401, Gibson committee hearing] 


Mr. BLANTON, Here is the report which Mr. Fenning prepared and 
Helen Losano took the jurat, showing that the committee had received— 
this is January 20, 1926—making report that she has received from 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau the allowance requested by her 
atterney, Mr. Fenning, for the aforesaid ward, which amount she has 
deposited in the National Savings & Trust Co,— 

Of which we know something. 

How much was she to pay you, Mr. Fenning, as her attorney? 

Mr, FEennNtnG, In the court services? 


Mr. Buanton. Yes. 

Mr. Fennina, She was to pay me for services in court. 

Mr. BLANton, How much? 

Mr. Fennine, She was to pay me for services in court and for any 
other services, 


How much? 

$75 for court services. 

How nmruch has she paid you? 
I think $75. 


FRANCIS D. ALLEN CASE, CHARGE 23 


This case clearly illustrates how Doctor White, and his 
subordinate, Doctor Main, pimped for Fenning, by sending him 
business; how Fenning prostituted his position to get business, 
and how he exploited a sane man locked up in an insane 
asylum. Because Allen tried to collect a debt due him from a 


Mr. BLANTON. 
Mr. FENNING, 
Mr. Buantron, 
Mr. FENNING, 
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BLANTON. Now, what did he say to you about what ft would! Mr. Buanron. Do you know Mr. C. C. Berkeley, an attorney, who 


superior naval officer, he was locked up in St. Blizabeths simply 
on orders from the Navy, without a hearing or trial, and then 
Fenning took him and his property over. I demonstrated his 
sanity in a public hearing, and he secured habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings and before a jury of his peers established his sanity, 
and was released by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and he has been getting along fine, attending to 
his own business affairs and making money ever since. Here 
are the facts: 


Mr. BLANTON. Your name is Edward C, Allen? 
Mr. ALLEN. Edward C. Allen; yes, sir, 

Mr. BLANTON. And you live where? 

Mr. ALLEN. 2 South Pine Street, Richmond, Va. 


Mr. BLANTON. You are perfectly at home here with these people. 
Mr. ALLEN. This is my first appearance in court, and I am not 
used to it, 


Mr. Branton. You have lived in Richmond, Va., how long? 

Mr. ALLuN. Four years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you a brother of any man in St, Elizabeths? 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes, sir; Francis D., Allen—Frank D. Allen. 

Mr. Buanton. How did you first learn that your brother, 
D. Allen, was in St. Elizabeths? 

Mr. ALLEN, From a letter written to me from him, that he was a 
prisoner in St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, if you went out to St. Blizabeths, state whether 
you went by yourself or with somebody? 

Mr. ALLEN. I went the first time with Mrs. Piquett. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mrs, Piquett is what relation of yours and of Frank 
D. Allen's? 

Mr. AtiLen. Second cousin. 

Mr. BuantTon. And Mrs, Piquett lives where? 

Mr, ALLEN. 162 U Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, you and Mrs, Piquett went out to St. Elizabeths 
Asylum together to see Frank? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, with respect to what Doctor Main told you, if 
he told you anything about what you would have to do, tell the 
committee. 

Mr. ALLEN. They told me he was to have an operation; that in his 
case, that the life of his case would be from 30 to 90 days unless an 
operation was performed, and to perform this operation there would 
have to be a guardian appointed. 

Mr. BuLanton. Now, with regard to his recommending you to see 
anybody if he did do so, state what he said—as to whom he recom- 
mended you to see, 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. I told Doctor Main I knew of nobody I could 
appoint as guardian and, if he knew of anybody, I would like for him 
to recommend them to me. He said, ‘‘We won't recommend anybody, 
but I will give you the name of Mr. Frederick A. Fenning.” That is 
the first time I ever heard of Mr. Frederick A, Fenning before. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it was Doctor Main, of St. Elizabeths, who first 
mentioned Mr. Fenning to you? 

Mr. ALLEN. Who first mentioned him. He said, “I am not recom- 
mending anybody, but I will give you the name of Frederick A. Fenning, 
who is a capable man in such cases.” 

Mr, BuANntTOoN. Now state whether or not you and Mrs. Piquett went 
to see Mr. Frederick A. Fenning. 

Mr. ALLuN. We did. 

Mr. BLanton. Now, with regard to when you went to see him, 
state whether or not you went down there to have him appointed 
guardian or went for some other purpose. 

Mr. Hogan. Just a moment. What his purpose was, I submit, is 
immaterial. Now, what wag stated, what did he say to Mr. Fenning, 
and what did Mr. Fenning say to him; he can state that. 

Mr. Buanton, Just state what occurred between you and Mr. Fen- 
ning. When you went there, did you see Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. ALLEN, I did. I went to see Mr. Fenning and I found him there 
by himself in his office. 

Mr. Buanton. Go ahead. 

Mr. ALLEN. I told him about my brother’s case; that Doctor Main 
had called his name for me to see him. I stated his case and told him 
I would like to get some information in “ regardance” to his money 
affairs; that he had a lot of money, and whe*+ he had dene with his 
money I did not know, and I did not know whether my brother was a 
millionaire or as poor as I am, which is pretty poor, and t would like 
to get him—I would like to find out something about hi¢ case, some- 
thing about it, and just would like him to explain matters to me. 

Mr. Buanton. What did he say? 

Mr. ALLEN. Why, Mr. Fenning says in getting a lawycrs’s appoint- 
ment as guardian it would have to be a lawyer, or something to that 
effect ; I would have to have a lawyer if I was appointed his guardian, 
and it would take money for me to come here to Washington, and 
lawyer’s expenses, and such as that; but that he himself could handle 
the case on a percentage basis. 


Frank 
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Mr. Branton. As attorney or guardian, which? 

Mr. ALLEN. AS guardian. 

Mr. BuanTon. As guardian? 

Mr. ALLEN. There would have to be a guardian; and if I would 
appoint him my brother's guardian he would handle the case on a 
percentage basis. 

Mr. BLanton. He would handle it on a percentage basis? 

Mr. ALLEN. He would handle the case on a percentage basis, but he 
would work, otherwise, on a fee basis. 

Mr. BLANTON. That ts, if you had somebody else appointed? 

Mr. ALLEN. If I was the guardian or somebody else. 

Mr. BLANTON. He would charge you a law fee? 

Mr. ALLEN. He would charge me a law fee; but if I would have him 
appointed guardian he would work on a percentage basis. So to make 
it plain I told him I had no money to throw away, and I wanted him 
to understand thoroughly if my brother had nothing he would get 
nothing. He said that was all right; that he would work on a per- 
centage basis. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, with regard to what he did to show you his 
qualifications for the office, if he did anything, if he showed you the 
files in any other cases, state what he did. 

Mr. ALLEN. He told me he handled other cases of such cases, and 
he showed me that he handled other cases, quite a few of them, quite 
a number of them. I could not tell how many. 

Mr. BLANTON, He showed you that in the office? 

Mr. ALLEN. He showed me that in the office; yes, sir; and was 
explaining to me of his handling some man’s property in New York, 
I believe, a man who had bought some lots up there for $400, or some- 
thing like that, I think, and he sold the lots for this man, which 
amounted to several thousand dollars, I think. It was a great big 
interest that was made on the lots. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, if I understand you, he told you that if you 
would let him be guardian he would handle it on a percentagr basis? 

Mr. ALLEN. On a percentage basis; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if you wanted to be guardian he would charge 
you a lawyer’s fee? What did he say, if anything, about being Com- 
missioner of the District? 

Mr. ALLEN. He says he was appointed commissioner of the District 
by President Coolidge. 

Mr. BLantTon. By President Coolidge? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, did he tell you anything about you being able to 
rely on him by reason of that fact? 

Mr. ALLPN. Yes; he says—well, he told me that to show me that 
he was all right, that he was a man of his word and trustworthy, by 
being District commissioner. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, up to that time, Mr. Allen, had your father ever 
seen Frederick A. Fenning? 

Mr. ALLEN. He never has to this day, as I know of. 

Mr. BuantTon. Your father is a man how old, about? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, about 81, I think, last March. 

Mr. BLanton. And he has not been to Washington, to your knowl- 
edge, since your brother has been in the asylum? 

Mr. AtLen. My father never was out of the State of Virginla in 
his life. 

Mr, BLANTON. Now, it is shown here that on the law papers of 
Mr. Frederick A. Fenning a petition was prepared and your father 
signed it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Was that after you saw Mr. Fenning or before? 

Mr. ALLEN. That was after I saw Mr. Fenning. I never saw that 
paper before. 

Mr. Hersey. Will you give the date? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was the 15th day of October, 1925. 

Mr. Hersey. Last October? 

. Mr, Buanton. Yes. Now, Mr. Allen, do you or do you not know 
whether or not your father would have signed this if it had not been 
for your trip here? 

Mr. HoGANn. That is objected to. 

Mr, ALLEN. He would not. 

Mr. Buanton. Now, if you had known your brother bad a thousand 
dollars equity in property up here in Chester, Pa., and that he had some 
money in a bank, and that he was going to get about $200, approxi- 
mately, from the Government each month, and that he was supposed to 
have some lots up in New York 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. And money in a bank in New York, and that Mr. Fen- 
ning would be allowed 10 per cent, as much as 10 per cent, on all of 
that property be handled, would you have agreed to have let him be 
guardian? 

Mr. HoGan. I submit that is not testimony. 
committee. 

Mr. Bianron. And he had to have an operation? 

Mr. ALLEN. He had to have an operation. 





I will leave it with the 
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Mr. Buanton. And im order to have an operation he had to have a 
guardian? 

Mr. ALLEN. Had to have a guardian. 

Mr. BLanron. Now, you say Mr. Fenning never made any report to 
you about whether your brother was getting along all right or whether 
he had an operation? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. 


DOCTOR MAIN LIED ABOUT ALLEN’S CONDITION 


Mr. BLAnToN. Your name is what? 

Mrs. Piquerr. Annie R. Piquett. 

Mr. BuanTon. Are you the Mrs. Piquett whom Mr. Allen mentioned 
as having gone with him out to St. Elizabeths? 

Mrs. Piqugrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mrs. Piquett, when you went to St. Elizabeths the 
first time, tell if you went to see Doctor Main. I will bring it right 
down to something that Is material; tell what Doctor Main told you 
when you were hunting for Frank Allen. 

Mrs. PiquertT. Well, he told me he was crazy and they told me that 
he was there, but I could not see him that night. That he was upset 
and unable to be seen. He said he was a very dangerous man and he 
ought to be in an asylum, and that unless I had come looking for him 
that I would never have found him; that it would have been as if he 
was swallowed up. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. As if what? 

Mrs. PiquetTr. Unless I came looking for him it would have been 
just as if he was swallowed up; nobody would ever have known where 
he was. 

Mr. BLAnTon. You say it would have been as if he was swallowed up? 

Mrs. Piquprr. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did he show him to you that day? 

Mrs. Piquetr. No, sir; he said I could not see him, 

Mr. Buanton. Then how long was it after that before you 
Frank? 

Mrs. Piquerr. I went to see him the next day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was Frank dangerous? 

Mrs. Piquetr, Not to my knowledge, he was not; he taiked to me 
the same as usual. 

Mr. BLANTON, Did he talk to you then like he talks to you now? 

Mrs. FPiquerT. Well, no; because he was very much excited then; 
he was mad because he was there. 

Mr. BLanToN. He was mad? 

Mrs. PiqueTT. He was mad and very cross about being there. 
did not say anything unpleasant to me; he was very nice to me. 

Mr. BLanTon. Did you see anything about him that would have 
prohibited you from seeing him? 

Mrs. Piquett. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where did you see Mr. Fenning? 

Mrs. Piqvetr. In his office. 

Mr. BLaAnToN. Haq you ever seen Mr. Fenning before? 

Mrs. PiqueTr. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was anybody else in his office at that time? 

Mrs. Piquretr. A stenographer was in and out, I think; a young 
lady. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now just begin, in your own way, Mrs, Piquett, and 
tell the committee everything that you remember that was said to Mr, 
Fenning and everything that Mr. Fenning said to you and Bdward; 
just tell the committee; take your own time and tell it in your own 
way. 

Mrs. Prquetr. Well, Mr, Alien told him just as he said, that he 
thought his brother had this money and had some property in Long 
Island, some property in Philadelphia, in Chester, and also money, he 
didn’t know how much, and he didn’t have any idea how much, but 
he wanted to know—he asked Mr. Fenning just what to do and what 
procedure to take in regard to Frank’s estate; that the doctors sald 
he must have an operation and we could not handle his money unless 
he had a guardian. 

So Mr. Fenning explained things to bim and stated several cases 
where he had made money for his patients, that is, his wards he 
was guardian for, and he also showed us files where he had these cases 
and said he would take it on a per cent; if the man had nothing, he 
would not get anything; if he did, why, of course, he would get a per 
cent. 

Mr. Buantow. Do you know whether or not Mr. Fenning mentioned 
the President? 

Mrs. Piquetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buantron. What did he say about him? 

Mrs. Piquetr. He said: “The President has asked me to be com 
missioner, and I am a very busy man.” 

Mr. WELLER. Will you please repeat that, Mr. Stenographer? 

Mrs. Piquetr. He said: “ The President has asked me to be com 
missioner and I am a very busy man and, unless I had the help of 
Mr. Rogers I could not handle your case.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Your name was Rogers before you were married? 

Mrs. Piquer. Yes. 


saw 


He 
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Mr. BLanrox. Now, what did he say to you about what ft would 
be best for you and Edward to do; if you did do anything, as to what 
it would cost you, whether it would be more one way or another? 

Mrs. Piquerr. Oh, well, he said if we employed a lawyer it would 
cost a great deal more and, if we had one in the family appointed 
guardian, be would have to employ a lawyer to handle the case, and 
he would charge fees for every little thing he had to do and, if he was 
that would cover the whole thing—a per cent. 
If he was appointed guardian, his per cent would cover 


guardian, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
the whole thing? 

Mrs. Piquerr. Yea; the per cent that he took. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was anything said by Edward as to your ability 
to pay a fee either to the lawyer or guardian? 

Mrs. Piquetr. Yes; he said he was poor and did not have any money 
to throw away. 

Mr. Buanron. From what Mr. Fenning said, his actions, demeanor, 
and his words, was he taking the position that it would be cheaper for 
him to act as guardian than as attorney for you? 

Mrs. Piquert, Yes, sir, 

Mr, Srosns. Why don’t you ask the Witness whether he did say it 


would be cheaper or not? 

Mrs. PiqueTr. Well, he did say it would be cheaper. 

Mr. Bowtine. Then you were seeking advice as to whether a guardian 
should be appointed for your brother or not? 

Mrs. Piquerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow.Line, Now, did you employ Mr. Fenning upon that occa- 
sion—you or your brother? 


Mrs, Piquerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow ting. Not at that time? 

Mrs. Piqguerr. No, sir. 

Mr. BowLina. What did he finally advise you to do after you had 


discussed the matter? 


Mrs. Piquert. He sald it was more advisable to have him as guard- 
fan and to have him handle things, rather than for one of the family 
to be appointed as guardian and have the family employ him outside as 
a lawyer. 

Mr. BLANTON, From that date to this has Mr. Fenning ever written 


you a letter about it? 

Mrs, PiquetTT. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has he ever come to see you at 162 U Street? 

Mrs. Piquprr, No, sir. 

Mr. BLanton, Has he ever made any report to you about Frank? 

Mrs. Piquert. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has he ever told you anything about why he did not 
have an operation performed on Frank? 

Mrs, Piquertr. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did be ever tell you anything about how Frank wae 
ectting along? 

Mrs. PrqurTr. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan, And Mr. Fenning told him that he had been guardian in 
a great number of cases? 

Mrs. PriquettT, Yes 

Mr. Hoaan. And he had been appointed commissioner and was him- 
self very busy, and therefore whatever court proceedings had to be 
taken he would have to have Mr. Rogers to assist him to attend to it 
for him? 

Mrs. Piqurrr. Not those words exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, the way Mr. Hogan put it, it indicated he would 
have to see Mr, Rogers and arrange for him to help him, 

Mr. HoGan. Oh, no, General; I did not say that. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was the inference, “General” is 
(Laughter.] 

Mrs, Piquett, Is it not a matter of fact that Mr. Fenning said that 
he already had Mr. Rogers’s help, in effect? 

Mrs. Piquerr. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS, FLORENCE ©, PICKRELL 


Mr. BLANTON. You are Mrs, Pickrell, of Newport News, Va.? 

Mrs. Pickrei.. Yes; Newport News. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mrs, Pickrell, you are a sister of Frank Allen, who is 
now in St. Blizabeths Hospital? 

Mrs. Pickxrety.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Last fall, after there had been a conference between 
your brother, Edward Allen, and Mr. Fenning, 4id you receive some 
papers from Mr. Fenning? 


right. 


Mrs, Pickrecu. Yes, sir, 
Mr. BLanToN, In those papers was there a petition for your father 
to sign? 


Mrs. Pickre.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAnTON, That authorized Mr, Fenning to become committee of 
your brother? 

Mrs, PIcKRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. Now, Mrs. Pickrell, state whether or not with those 
papers Mr. Fenning wrote you a letter, 

Mrs. PIcKReLt. Yes, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Do you know Mr. C. C. Berkeley, an attorney, who 
lives on Hampton Avenue, East End, Newport News, Va.? 

Mrs. Pickreti, Yes; he is my lawyer. 

Mr. BLanTon. He is your lawyer? 

Mrs. PickrgEtu. Yes. 

Mr. Buanton, After your father signed that petition and it was 
sent to Mr. Fenning, state whether or not you employed Mr. Berkeley 
to take a matter up with Mr. Fenning in getting you an allowance 
from your brother's estate. 

Mrs. Pickre.L. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BLAntTon. At that time did you turn over to Mr. Berkeley this 
letter that Mr. Fenning had written to you? 

Mrs, Pickre.Lu. Yes, sir. Mr. Berkeley has all of Mr. Fenning's 
letters. 

Mr. BuanTon, You gave them to Mr. Berkeley? 

Mrs. Pickre.v. Yes, sir; he has my files. 

Mr. BuantTon. Now, Mr. Berkeley got Mr. Fenning to make an allow- 
ance to you of $50? 

Mrs, PickrELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuAntTon. And you paid Mr. Berkeley $50 fee? 

Mrs. Pickreiu. Well, he charged me $50 fee; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, He charged you $50 fee. Since this hearing has begun 
you were notified to come down here before this committee and bring 
Mr. Fenning’s letters, were you not? 

Mrs. Pickne.u, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. State to the committee whether or not you requested 
Mr. Berkeley to give you those letters so that you could bring them 
down here. 

Mrs. Pickrevu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuantTon. Did he give them to you? 

Mrs. Pickre.u. No; he did not give them to me. 

Mr. Buanton. And he would not give them to you? 

Mrs. Pickre.y. He said it was best for me not to take them. 

Mr. Buanron. It was best for you not to take them; why? 

Mrs. PIcKRELL. Because he said Mr. Fenning and he had become great 
friends. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mrs. Pickrect. And he sald he thought he was a very fine man. 

Mr. Buanton. And he did not want you to injure him? 

Mrs. Pickre.vL. He did not say that. 

Mr. BuanTon. But he did not want to give them to you? 

Mrs. Pickre.u, Yes; that is right. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the committee issue the subpoena ore want 
. 7” - CJ 


” 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mrs. Pickrell, your brother was a man of eine 
erable property, was he not? 

Mrs. PIcKkRELL, Yes; he had right much. 

Mr. Buanton. And he was a man who bought bonds and stocks on the 
New York market, was he not? 

Mrs. PICKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Buanton. And he handled considerable money and bonds. 
was a business man, was he not? 

Mrs. PickreLL. He has always been a business man. 

Mr. Bianton. Always? 

Mrs. Pickre... Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was at Chester, Pa., then, was he not? 

Mrs, PIcKRELL. Yes; and he was making money there. 

Mr. Bianton. And you knew he had bought a piece of property, did 
you not, from Mrs. Anna Smith? 

Mrs. Pickrent, Yes; from Mrs. Anna Smith. 

Mr. BLANTON, And paid $1,000 down? 

Mrs. Pickreti. And paid $1,000 down on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you think your brother is crazy now, or sane? 

Mrs. Pickreti. Well, I think he is sane. 

Mr. Buanton. You think he is sane. 

Mrs. PickrReLw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. Did you get a letter from him the other day? 

Mrs. Pickreiu. Yes; I got a letter from him. 

Mr. Branton. Have you got that letter here now? ' 

Mrs. PicKRELL. Yes; I brought that letter here, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that the letter of a crazy man or a sane man? 

Mrs. Pickre.v. Well, he writes like a sane man. 

Mr, Branton. Did you know that he had a bank account in New 
York? 

Mrs. Pickrety. Well, I thought so. 

Mr. BLanton. Well, I do not care to go into that now. 

Mrs. Pickrevt. Well, I had about $2,000 of my brother's money in 
bonds in my bank at one time, and gave it back. 

Mr. BLanton. Do you know now, that in addition to his other 
property, Mr. Fenning is drawing approximately $200 a month from 
the Navy Department for your brother. Did you know that? 

Mrs. Pickrett. Well, I wondered what had become of the money; I 
did not know. 

Mr. BuaNntToN. Has he ever reported to you that he was drawing 
approximately $200 a month from the Navy Department? 
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Mrs, Piexrect. No; he never did. 

Mr. Buanton. He has reported to you that he employed a lawyer 
under order of the court, granted on petition of himself, up at Chester, 
Pa., and paid him $100 to compromise that case with Mrs. Smith, that 
he accepted $750 back and paid $100 to the lawyer out of that? 

Mrs, PicKRELL, No; he has not, but I read it in the papers. 

Mr, BuanTON. Mrs. Pickrell, if you had known that you could have 
qualified yourself as guardian of your brother and handled his funds 
and his estate yourself, and that the court would have allowed you, if 
you had been entitled to compensation out of his estate, the same com- 
pensation as you are getting now, and also a commission for handling 
it as his guardian, would you have agreed to let Mr, Fenning become 
guardian if you had known all of that? 

Mrs. PIcKRELL. Not if I could have done it myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. You would have preferred to have handled ft yourself? 

Mrs. PickrReLL, Why, sure. 

Mr. Dyer. Where is your brother now? 

Mrs. Pickreit. In St. Blizabeths Hospital. 

Mr. Dyer. Who is in charge of his estate now? 

Mrs. PICKRELL. Mr. Fenning. 


CONGRESSION AL 


WHAT ACTUATED LAWYER BHURKBLEY 


Now I will show why Lawyer Berkeley refused to let Mrs. 
Pickrell have the letter Fenning wrote her. He was trying to 
shield Fenning, for such letter condemned him. It showed that 
with all of his power and prestige he failed at first to have 
Frank D. Allen adjudged of unsound mind, and had to take a 
second try at it. I finally forced its production: 


Mrs. FLORENCE PICKRELL, 
817 Twenty-fifth Street, Newport News, Va. 

DEAR MRS. PICKRELL: The case of your brother, Francis D, Allen, 
eame on for hearing yesterday morning. Every effort was made to 
convince the court that he was of unsound mind, but without avail, and 
the matter went over for two weeks. When the case is heard Friday, 
November 6, 1925, I will further advise you in the premises. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A, FENNING, 


THE OFFICIAL COURT RECORDS 
Mr. BLantTon (continuing). In the case of Francis D. Allen, the 
petition for writ de lunatico inquirendo and appointment of committee 


says on the back: 


“Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.”— 
and then it says— 
“Filed October 20, 1925.” 

That is a petition to declare Francis D. Allen a lunatic. It is a 


petition signed by Robert H. Allen, and it says, among other things: 

“3. That said Francis D. Allen is entitled to retired pay of $150 per 
month on acount of his services as a Neutenant, United States Navy.” 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a petition that Frederick A. Fenning be ap- 
pointed committee, and it is signed by him as attorney for the petitioner. 

And then that was signed October 20, 1925; and the rule to show 
cause was served on this alleged lunatic October 23, 1925. Then comes 
the verdict of the jury, beginning— 

“ Now here comes as well the petitioner by his attorney, Frederick A. 
Fenning, as the alleged lunatic in person.” 

And then comes the order appointing Frederick A. Fenning, com- 
mittee, which was made November 24, 1925. 

Then comes the report of the committee, filed December 9, 1925, 
showing that he has received from the St. Elizabeths Hospital per- 
sonal funds in the sum of $116.55, and deposited them in the National 
Savings & Trust Co., of Washington, to the order of Frederick A. 
Fenning; and that he expects to receive regular monthly payments of 
retired naval pay at the rate of $150 a month for his ward. That Is 
signed by Mr. Fenning and sworn to before Helen A. Losano. 

Then there is a petition for authority to make expenditures for board 
of ward, filed February 10, 1926. Then an order authorizing that 
expenditure, filed February 10, 1926. 

Then there is a petition of the sister for monthly allowance, filed 
March 6, 1926, and an order granting allowance dated March 6, 1926. 

Mr. Monracup. Did the court or the department grant the order? 

Mr. BuLaNnToN. The court granted it. 

Mr. Hogan. That was an allowance for the support of the sister, who 
was dependent upon the non compos mentis. 

Mr. BLANTON. It may be of interest for me to read to the committee, 
if the committee will give me time, this petition. It says: 

“The petition of Frederick A. Fenning, committee in this cause, 
respectfully shows to the court— 


And then it recites that said Frank D. Allen purchased from 
Mrs. Annie Smith a lot and residence in Chester, Pa., for $3,800, 


paying $1,000 cash down, and asking for permission to employ a 
lawyer to recover back said payment. 
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Then, on the same d@ny, 
order granting that petition. 

Then here is a petition authorizing settlement and payment of costs 
and attorneys’ fees, for §750—to accept $750 im settlement of the mat- 
ter, an order authorizing that. And also the order authorizing the com- 
mittee to pay a counsel fee of $100 to Charles P. Larkin, attorney at 
law, of Chester, Pa., for professional services. rendered by him. 

Mr. MICHENE: (interposing). I am with you in what you are at- 
tempting to do. But do you think it would be our function to subpena 
im these various people and examine them and determine whether or 
not they are sane? 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope you will subp@na this Francis PD. Allen and let 
him tell you how he was shanghaied in there, and you will think he is 
sane. 

Mr. HoGcan,. Can you not shorten it by saying it 1s substantially the 
same as the Flaherty case? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think I can shorten ft. It shows that there was paid 
to Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, commitiee of Francis D. Allen, four 
checks for $141.55 each from November 80, 1925, each month up te 
February 28, 1926, and then on March 22, 1926, there was mailed to 
Mr. Fenning a check for $191.25; on March 381, 1926, a check was 
mailed te Mr. Fenning for $179.80; on April 29, 1926, a check for 
$263.92 was mailed to Mr. Fenning; and on April 80, 1926, a check 
for $179.80, was mailed to Mr. Fenning. 

Mr. Hersey. Do you claim that he was guardian or attorney in that 
matter? 
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February 40, 1926, the court signed the 


Mr. Hogan. Guardian. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, he was acting, in my Judgment, as both. 

Mr. Iigrsey. Well, be had been appointed guardian by the court, had 
he not? 


Mr. Buanton. Yes, sir. 
This is a photostatie copy of a letter: 


Law Orvices oF Freprrick A. FENNING, 
EVANS BurLpIne, 1420 New York AVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., November 28, 1925, 
CHIEF OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
United States Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Find herewith court certificate showing my appointment 
and qualification as committee of Lieut. Francis D. Allen, United States 
Navy, retired, with the request that future payments of my sald ward's 
retired pay be made to me as committee. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. FENNING, 
liere is another one on his law-office letterhead: 
LAW OFFICES OF FREDERICK A, PENNING, 
Evans BuiL_pine, 1420 New YorK AVENUB, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1925. 
The CHieF BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In accordance with your letter of the Ist instant, in, the 
matter of my ward, Francis D. Allen, I return herewith certificate show- 
ing my appointment and qualification, to which I have attached a 
certified copy of order of court of December 7, 1925, amending caption 
of this cause and confirming my appointment as committee of Francis D. 
Allen (or Frank D. Allen). 

I hope that the matter may now go forward without further delay. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. FRENNING, 

Here is another one on his law-office letterhead : 


Law OFrFices OF FREDERICK A. FENNING, 
Evans Bui.Lpine, 1420 New York AVENUsB, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1928, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN; You are now paying me, as committee of Frank D. 
Alien, retired pay due him as chief carpenter. It appears that my ward 
was commissioned some time ago as Heutenant (jaonior grade) and, 
accordingly, I ask that there be paid to me, as his committee, the differ- 
ence between the retired pay of chief carpenter and that of Heutenant 
(junior grade) from the date that he was commissioned fn the ktter 
grade and that future payments be made to me, of retired pay, at the 
rate due my ward as lieutenant (junior grade). 

If this nratter can not be determined by your office, will you please 
refer the matter to the proper office for determination? 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. FPaexnrng. 
AMOUNTS FENNING COLLECTED 


The following checks were issued in favor of Frederick A. 
enning, committee of Frank D. Allen, and mailed to Mr. 
enning direct : 


Nov. 30, 1926 (to Mr. Fenning as stated abeve) .__.... $141. 55 
Dec. 31, 1925 (to Mr. Fenning as stated above)_..______ 141. 55 
Jan. 31, 1926 (to Mr. Fenning as stated above)... - 141. 55 
Feb. 28, 1926 (to Mr. Fenning as stated above) ....._ -~ 141 55 
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The following checks were issued in favor of Frederick A, 
Fenning, committee of rank D. Allen, and mailed to Mr, 
Fenuing direct—Continued 


Mar. 22, 1926 (to Mr. Fenning as stated above)-.-----.. $1091. 25 
Mar. 81, 1926 (to Mr. Fenning as stated above) —- ~~. 179. &¢ 
Apr. 24, 1926 (to Mr. Fenning as stated above) -—~--.--.. 263. 92 
Apr. 30, 1926 (to Mr. Fenning as stated above)--..--.. 179. 80 
Toth BEE TT MN Bee cae eddemescodecdcams 1, 522. 52 

Pins above-mentioned hospital fund.....-.--.-.--...--.---. 1. 40 





Total debits against Lieutenant (Junior Grade) Allen's 
pay account....-- =~ enendntniprenabeiuntsds ebinapedbapaseomneoubimaadeanamieas i. 5238. 92 
B. L. LANK¥FoRD, 
Tieutenant (8. C.), United States Navy. 

And it must be remembered that during all of this time that 

Frederick A. Fenning was practicing before these departments 

of Government in direct contravention of law, he was Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. 


WAS FRANCIS D, ALLEN SANB OR INSANB? 


As the Judiciary Committee refused to have him brought 
before them for examination I had him brought before our 
Gibson committee, and to do this I had to overcome every 
obstacle imaginable that St. Elizabeths doctors threw in my 
way to prevent his showing us that he was sane. They claimed 
that it would be dangerous, that they had confidential reasons 
that they could not disclose, but I forced them to bring him out 
of St. Elizabeths and before us, and he testified: 


Mr. Gisson. The committee will be in order. Do you wish to 
proceed? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. Allen, will you come around here? 
STATEMENT OF FRANCIS D, ALLON 


Doctor Noyes. May I ask that that examination of patients be in 
executive session? It seems hardly fair to exploit helpless patients 
whom we believe to be suffering from mental disease, before the 
publie, 

Mr. Branron,. © * ® It does not behoove the St. Blizabeths ad- 
niinistration to come here now and demand a closed session. It does 
not look well for Doctor White to demand it. It does not look well 
for Mr. Fenning to demand it, It does not look well for Doctor Noyes 
to demand it, who is really the active man who does all the business 
out in St. Elizabeths for Doctor White. 

Now, Mr. Allen, do you want an open meeting or a closed one? 

Mr. ALLEN. I want an open meeting. 

Mr. BLANTON, You want your meeting to be held before the people? 

Mr. ALLEN. Before the people. 

Mr. BLANTON. You don't want us to stay in here and close all these 
people out? 

Mr, ALLEN. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. BiantTon. Mr. Chairman, I move that we pay no attention to 
Doctor Noyes’s suggestion. * *% * Here is a man who is a retired 
lieutenant of the United States Navy. He has the rank of captain 
in the United States Army. He will take care of himself here. 
Doctor Noyes need not be uneasy about anybody exploiting this man. 

Mr. Atuwn. I have a good record. 

Mr. BLANTON, There will be no danger about his being embarrassed, 

Doctor Noyes. I should like to say that when I am asking this it 
is only for the protection of these pailents. 

Mr. Gipson. You wanted to give us a diagnosis of their cases? 

Doctor Noyps, Yes; a diagnosis. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want this committee to diagnose these cases, and 
I want the people of Washington to diagnose them. 

Doctor Noyes, You see, the proper nature of their diseases can not 
be explained to the committee, I believe, unless it is explained by some 
one who has had professional training. 


Mr. BLANTON. That will come later, I make a point of order that 
this 

Mr. Gipson. He is a doctor and it would not be out of order—— 

Mr. Branvon. Your defense can come in later. 

Mr. Gipson, This is not exactly in the nature of a defense. 

Mr. Buanton. Yes; it is, 

Mr. Grisson. [t is an explanation of thelr situation and their con- 
dition. 


Mr. BLANTON. I see that they have brought their manhandler here— 
Taylor—on whom Strangler Lewis hasn't anything at all. I will put 
him up against Strangler Lewis any day. : 

Mr. ALLBN, He choked me many times. 

Mr, Gipson. Would it not be better to let these men testify and 
then you will have an ample opportunity to go into their condition? 

Doctor Noyns. So long as we can explain their condition to the 
committee and let them know 

Mr. Gipson. In the orderly process they are entitled to be heard 
first. 

Doctor Noyes. Yes, 
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Mr. Grsson. I want to say to the doctor that after the examination 
ts over, if he wants to ask the gentlemen any questions, I think the 
committee will be inclined to permit him. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are not such as will exploit and embarrass 
him, I will not object. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am not afraid of being embarrassed. 


And I had all the trouble shown above, after I forced St. 
Elizabeths doctors to bring Allen before us, before I could 
induce the committee to let him testify. And he convinced 
the committee and the spectators crowded in the big caucus 
chamber that he was absolutely sane. 


Mr. BLANTON. Lieutenant Allen, when you entered the Navy, you did 
not come up to be a lieutenant through Annapolis? 

Mr. ALL@N. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You came up from the ranks? 

Mr. ALLAN. I came up through the ranks. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many trips across the water did you make during 
the World War? 

Mr. ALLEN. Counting going back and forth, I made 20. 

Mr. BLANnton, Twenty? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Bringing soldiers back and bringing them over. 

Mr. BLANTON. To what does the grade of lieutenant in the Navy 
correspond in the Army? 

Mr. ALLEN. Captain. 

Mr. BLaANnron. You retired on retired pay when? 

Mr. ALLEN. In 1923, September 18. 

= 7 7 * * 7 * 


Mr. BLanton. Did you ever live with Mrs, Anna Smith, of Ches- 
ter, Pa.? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLanton, How long? 


Mr. ALLEN. I lived there practically two years, 
* 7 - * * 7 7 


Mr. BLanton. You gave her your bank check for $1,000? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; a thousand dollar bank check. 

Mr. BLANTON. She had the check paid? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; she had the check paid. 

Mr. BLANTON. For a cash payment on some property? 

Mr. ALLEN. As a cash payment. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much was the value of this property that you 


were buying? ° 
Mr. ALLEN. $3,800. 
Mr. BLanton. That is, you paid a thousand dollars? 
Mr. ALLen. A thousand dollars as a deposit. 
Mr. BLANTON. And you still owed $2,800? 
Mr, ALLEN. Yes, 
- * > 7 . . + 


Mr. BLANTON, Did you say that you paid somebody the sum of $500? 

Mr. ALLEN, [ sent Tracy & Pearl $300. 

Mr. BuantTon. Tracy & Pearl was a real-estate firm? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. He is very wealthy. He is a very good friend of 
mine. 

Mr. BLANTON. The case papers down here show that Mr. Fenning has 
come into court and asked permission to bring suit against this Anna 
Smith to get your $1,000 back. 

Mr. Aten. He came over to see me. What I don’t like is that he 
came on Sunday about his business. He was very unpleasant to me, I 
didn’t like him. He said, “I am your guardian.” 

Mr. BLANTON. How many times did he come to see you? 

Mr. ALLEN. Twice. 

* ° * « > * . 


Mr. BLANTON. He asked the court to give him authority to sell your 
lots in New York that your $300 covered. He said that you are 
entitled to those three lots. Would you like the court to give him 
authority to sell them? Did you ever authorize him to do that? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I never did. I never talked to him about it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Did you ever authorize him to sell your lots in New 
York for you? F 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. BuanTon. If he is trying to sell your lots he is doing it without 
your authority? 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Have you ever authorized him to bring suit in Ches- 
ter, Pa.? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. BLanTon. To take that property back from Mrs. Anna Smith? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever authorized anybody to try to get your 
thousand dollars back? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir, That man came there and told me, he said, “I 
brought suit through the Cambridge Trust Co. to sue those people and 
get this money.” 


Wrerrrary 14 
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WHY Hf WAS SENT TO ST. ELIZABPTHS 

Mr. BLANTON. You made a trip to Washington after? 

Mr. ALLEN. I was going home. 

Mr. BLanton. Did anybody down here owe you some money? 

Mr. ALLEN. I came through here. 
to Lieutenant Edwards, 

Mr. BLaAntoN, Edwards was down here in the Navy Department ? 

Mr, ALLEN. I had written to the Navy Department, and they referred 
me to the Naval Hospital and said that a doctor there would take care 
of that. So when I came through I went to see my cousin that I was 
raised with, just like children. I ran in there at any time. Next 
morning I got in a taxicab in golf clothes and 1 went over to see a 
doctor and talked to him. 


I had written to the department, 


Mr. BLANTON. You went over where? 

Mr. ALLEN. To the Naval Hospital. 

Mr. BLANTON, Here in Washington? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; here in Washington. I went in and saw Mr. 
Edwards. So, while I was talking to Mr. Edwards, this Doctor Me- 


Daniel came along and said that he would like to see me and have me 
examined. 

Mr. Buanton. You told Mr. Edwards that you wanted your money, 
didn’t you? 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What doctor was it that suid he would like to examine 
you? 

Mr. ALLEN. Doctor McDaniel. When he came in and introduced 


himself he was a stranger. I didn’t know him. I was in golf clothes. 
He said he would like to examine me. I said, “ Why, certainly.” I 
had had the T. B. and had practically cured myself, but I wasn't feeling 
any too good. I had run down from working. I had worked too hard. 
So they took my clothes off and locked me up. 

Mr. BLANTON. They locked you up? 

Mr. ALLEN. They locked me up, anl I wrote letters and asked the 
nurse, “ What am I here for?” She wouldn’t answer me. So when 
Doctor McDaniel came there I said to him, “ Doetor, you examined me. 
When can I go back? I am in business and I would like to get back.” 
lie never answered me. So next morning F wrote several letters, but 
they took my letters and put them in the wastebasket. 

Mr. BLANTON. You wrote several letters? 

Mr. ALteN. Yes. So I couldn't get any talk with anybody. 
would talk to me. Nobody would answer me. 
ambulance and sent over here. 

Mr. BLANTON. To St. Elizabeths? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I was put in the officers’ ward and I was insulted, 
actually insulted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there a kind of jealousy among the regular line 
officers that come from Annapolis against the men that work their way 
through the ranks? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; all the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever felt that they were showing 
indignities? 

Mr. ALLEN. They wouldn’t associate with me at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, The regular line naval officers won't associate with 
those that come up from the ranks? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Do you know Mr. Taylor here? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I know him. He choked me lots of times. He 
threw me down and kicked me down and I hit myself against the 
side of the table. I asked him one day, I said, “ Mr. Taylor, what am 
I here for?” He said, “ Who do you think you are? Do you think 
you are the Duke of Paris?” He said, “You are behind the ranks 
now. You are not a lieutenant any more. Get over there and push 
those shovels.” I was insulted and I just stood there, and this fellow 
grabbed me around the neck and choked me and they kicked me in 
the stomach, 

Mr. BLanton. Did you ever see them towel anybody up there? 

Mr. ALLEN. They towel them. We would have to go in, and they 
would undress me, and this fellow came along one day and kicked me 
in the stomach. 

Mr, BLANTON. You say that they kicked people in the stomach? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. They knocked me down and the others held me 
while they kicked me. 

Mr. Buianron. Let me tell you something. 
you in the stomach again, you let me know. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am in his ward. 

Mr, BLANTON. You write a letter and you turn it over to whoever is 
in charge there and tell them to give it to me. 

Mr. ALLEN. There doesn’t seem to be anybody in charge. 
have anybody to talk to. 

Mr. BLanTon. You asked them to take you before the conference, 
didn’t you? 

Mr, ALLEN. No; I never asked them to take me before the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Branton, Well, I tried to take you there myself, but they 
wouldn’t let me, 


Nobody 
So I was thrown in an 


you 


If Mr. Taylor ever kicks 


You don't 
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Now, Lieutenant, when Mr. Fenning became 
took you down here before the court. 
get witnesses? 


Mr. ALLEN. 


your committee 
Did they give you a chance to 


they 


No, sir. 


I went in the first court and the court 
I was all right. 


found 
I went back to the next court and they had three 
hegroees on the jury and everybody seemed to be asleep. There wasn't 
a decent-looking man in the jury. So two doctors—one of them never 
saw me before—-got up and swore that I was crazy and didn't know 
what I was talking about. So I could see that everything was against 
me and nothing that I could do would be any use, so I didn’t say much 

Mr. BLanton. Did you know Mr. Fenning then? 

Mr. ALLEN, I didn’t know Fenning from nobody at all. 

Mr. BLantox. Did you ask that he be appointed your guardian? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know that the court was going to appoint him 
your guardian? 

Mr, ALLEN. No. I never saw the man till several days later, when 
he came over to see me and said, “I am your guardian.” 


ALLEN PROVED TIIAT HE WAS SANE 


trict of Columbia granted a writ of habeas corpus and forced 
St. Elizabeths-Fenning outfit to bring Francis D. Allen before 
it; and on a trial before a jury of his peers he established his 
sanity, in spite of all the powers that were against him, and the 
following is a certified copy of the judgment of the supreme 
court discharging him: 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
[Habeas Corpus No. 1295] 
In re Frank D. Allen: 

On consideration of the petition of the above-named Frank D. Allen, 
and the writ of habeas corpus having been duly issued and served, 
and the body of the petitioner having been produced in court, and 
the cause having been argued by counsel and considered by the court, 
and a jury baving been called and having found that petitioner is of 
sound mind, and the court hereby confirming the verdict of the jury: 
It is, this 29th day of June, A. D. 1926, ordered that the petitioner 
be, and he is hereby, restored to his liberty as a person of sound mind 
as prayed in the petition filed herein. 

[SERAL, ] 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

([SEAL,] 


A. A, HORHLING, Justice. 


FRANK E. CUNNINGHAM, 
By Mavp A. RoggErs, 
Assistant Clerk. 


Clerk. 


FENNING RECEIVED $126.16 
The following is a certificate from the clerk of the court 


showing final settlement made by Fenning to Allen when he 
secured his freedom: 


Frank D. Allen, habeas corpus 1295, lunacy 11092. 

Copy of decree of court adjudging Allen sane inclosed (HC1295). 

F. A. Fenning made final account on June 29, 1926, and turned over 
to Allen: 

Cash, $1,433.22, 

1. St. David Court serial coupon bond for $100, with May, 
and subsequent coupons attached, 

Appointment as lieutenant in United States Navy and package of 
letters, receipt for which was filed July 27, 1926. 

Mr. Fenning was allowed $126.16, or 5 per cent of $2,523.38, in 
account by H. L. Davis, auditor of court. Confirmed by J. Hoehiing 
July 14, 1926, and receipt of Allen filed July 27, 1926. 

Certified correct : 

[SEAL. ] 


1926, 


FRANK E. CUNNINGHAM, Olerk. 
By Cuas. B. Corin, 
Assistant Clerk. 
NOT 10, BUT ONLY 5 PHR CENT 


You will note that the court allowed Fenning only 5 per cent 
and not the 10 per cent which for so many years he had re- 
ceived. Had it not been for this action taken by me, he would 
have received $252.32 instead of the $126.16 allowed him. And 
Fenning was also denied his usual 25 per cent commission on 
bond premiums, which heretofore he has collected from so many 
of his wards’ estates. 


CHARLES L. CUNNINGHAM CASE, CHARGE 24 


Mr. BLanTon. Now, I will leave that case, gentlemen, and go to 
the case of Charles L. Cunningham, lunacy No, 11137. This is a peti- 
tion indorsed “ Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 
1420 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.” It is filed December 
2, 1925, in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and it recites 
that Betty Cunningham, who is the petitioner, is a citizen, and so on, 
and that Charles L. Cunningham was admitted to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital by order of the Secretary of the Navy. 
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And it recites: 
“That the said Charles L, Cunningham is entitled to Navy pay of 
approximately $130 per month and to war-risk insurance, the amount 
ef which is unknown to your petitioner, and is also believed to be the 
owner or have an interest In two houses In Philadelphia and one house 
in New York, the particulars of which are unknown to your petitioner.” 

And she prays: 

“That your petitioner be appointed as committee of his person and 
estate under such bond or undertaking as the court may deem proper.” 

Besides her signing it, it is indorsed F. A. Fenning and Paul V. 
Rogers, attorneys for petitioner. 

The CHAmMAN, I am only suggesting that immaterial things should 
not brought in; that will only protract this hearing. I am not 
deciding in any way. 

Mr. Bianton. I will 


be 


refrain. I will state to the chairman I am 
more fatigued than he The affidavits of the two physicians from 
St. Elizabeths Hospital are filed December 2, 1925; the rule to show 
cause served on this lunatic was filed November 4, 1925. The verdict 
fails that Mr. Paul Rogers was one of the attorneys. It 


ix, 


to state 
states this: 

“Now comes here as well the petitioner by her attorney, Frederick 
A. Fenning, as the alleged lunatic in person, and a jury of good and 
lawful men of this District.” 

It does not mention Mr. Rogers... Then there is the order appoint- 
ing the committee filed December 7, 1925; then the report of the 
committee under rule 74, which says that she has received from the 
Vranklin Trust Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., $1,531.83, and a check from 
the Navy Department for pay in the sum of $73.30, which amounts 
have been deposited to her credit as committee of Charles L. Cun- 
ningham in the National Savings & Trust Co., of this city; that the 
committee expects arrears of rent due on the property of her ward 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and monthly payments of Navy retired pay, 
amount not known. 

Then there is the petition of the committee for authority to make 
expenditures, the petitioner being Betty Cunningham. It is signed 
on the back F, A, Fenning and Paul V. Rogers, counsel for committee, 
and it says: 

“That your petitioner employed Frederick A, Fenning and Paul V. 
Rogers to represent her in this proceeding; that they prepared all 
necessary papers, had conference with the hospital and with the patient. 

“Your petitioner went to Philadelphia and employed H. 8. J. Sickel, 
attorney at law, to represent her in looking after the affairs of her 
ward there. 

“That your petitloner received from H. 8S. J. Sickel ‘said bill in 
the Sum of $274.49, which includes disbursement by him for taxes 
due on the ward's property; and that your petitioner has also re- 
ceived bill from Frederick A, Fenning and Paul V. Rogers for their 
services in the sum of $150.” 

She asked authority to pay these bills. 

Mr. Hogan, Sworn to in Kentucky? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes, I think so. Then the order is granted the same 
day that the petition is filed, January 27, 1926, and it authorizes 
her to pay $274.49 to H. 8. J. Sickel, counsel in Philadelphia, and 
$150 to Frederick A, Fenning and Paul V. Rogers, counsel in this 
jurisdiction. It is signed by Judge Walter I. McCoy, 

Then here is a petition of the sister for reimbursement of $400 
expenses filed February 23, 1926, and here is a memorandum of the 
court telling her that she must itemize that $400, and here is the 
petition itemizing it, signed “ F, A. Fenning.” It does not say “ Paul 
V. Rogers" on the back; it is indersed F. A. Fenning, counsel for 
committee, Evans Building, and it itemizes the $400. Then there ig 
the order authorizing that $400 to be paid. 

Then I offer the certificate from the Navy Department, It shows 
five checks for $73.30 each, the first one paid December 31, 1925, and 
the last paid April 80, 1926, sent to Betty Cunningham, committee 
of the person and estate of Charles L. Cunningham, in care of F. A. 
Fenning, Esq., 908 Evans Building, Washington, D. C., and I offer 
the photostatiec copy of her letter inclosing this court order in which 
she says all future payments of retired Navy pay “be sent to me as 
such committee iy care of F. A. Fenning, Esq., 908 Evans Building, 
Washington, D. C.” 


FOREGOING CHARGES PROVED 


I respectfully submit to any unprejudiced, unbiased mind, 
that the foregoing evidence unmistakably, indisputably, and 
overwhelmingly proves my charges Nos. 1, 2, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 

As they are intimately related, and proved by the same court 
records and certificates from court officials, I will now take 
up my charges Nos. 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 together: 


CHARGE NO. 8 


I charge that the said Frederick A, Fenning has violated the law 
and the rules of practice of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, which prohibit any committee or guardian for a lunatic receiving 
as compensation more than 10 per cent of his ward's estate or annual 
income, in that the said Frederick A, Penning in several cases wherein 
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he is committee or guardian has received exorpitant remuneration rang- 
ing from 12 per cent to as high as 94 per cent, which facts are certified 
to by the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


CHARGE NO, 10 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, since the United 
States entered the World War April 6, 1917, has been allowed by the 
auditor ot the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and has 
received as fees and commissions from the estates of his said wards 
the enormous sum of $98,544.46, and that, too, when his services to 
such wards was of practically no value whatever, and when some of 
said wards had never seen him, and that the said auditor of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has certified officially that 
said Frederick A. Fenning has been allowed and has received the said 
sum of $98,544.46 as his fees and commissions since April 6, 1917. 


CHARGE NO, 11 


I charge that the anditor of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia has certified officially to the following: That in the case 
of Daniel G. Campbell, lunacy No. 4073, the rate of commission re- 
ceived by Frederick A. Fenning amounted to 15 per cent in 1920, 
24 per cent in 1921, 23 per cent in 1922, 23 per cent in 1923, 31 per 
cent in 1924, and 36 per cent in 1925; that in the case of Daniel Paul 
Fenn, lunacy No. 4405, the rate of commission received by Frederick 
A. Fenning was 15 per cent in 1920, 18 per cent in 1921, 24 per cent 
in 1922, 25 per cent in 1923, 25 per cent in 1924, and 21 per cent 
in 1925; that in the case of Patrick Griffin, lunacy No, 4252, the rate 
of commission received by Frederick A. Fenning was 16 per cent in 
1920, 18 per cent in 1921, 15 per cent in 1922, 25 per cent in 1925, 
50 per cent in 1924, 31 per cent in 1925, and 32 per cent in 1926; 
that in the case of James A. Higginson, lunacy No. 3887, the rate of 
commission received by Frederick A. Fenning was 32 per cent in 
1920, 16 per cent in 1921, 35 per cent in 1922, 19 per cent in 1923, 
46 per cent in 1924, and 22 per cent in 1925; that in the case of 
William John Kennedy, lunacy No, 3694, the rate of commission re- 
ceived by Frederick A. Fenning was 30 per cent in 1920, 28 per 
cent in 1921, 25 per cent in 1922, 26 per cent in 1923, 25 per cent in 
1924, and 37 per cent in 1925; that in the case of Patrick J. Byrne, 
lunacy No, 3682, the rate of commission received by Frederick A. 
Fenning was 24 per cent in 1920, 24 per cent in 1921, 37 per cent in 
1922, 49 per cent in 1923, 37 per cent in 1924, and 64 per cent in 
1925; and that in the case of John Flavehan, lunacy No. 1320, the 
rate of commission received oy Frederick A. Fenning on January 22, 
1926, for the preceding year was 94 per cent. 


CHARGE NO, 12 

I charge that said Frederick A, Fenning made a deliberate attempt to 
deceive Congress when, in the prepared typewritten statement he sent 
to Representative Martin B. MappEN and requested its insertion in the 
Recorp on Friday, April 16, 1926, he intimated that Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, erred when he 
certified that said Fenning received 10 per cent of the estate and 
annual income of his Veterans’ Bureau wards, said Fenning intimating 


that his commission was only 5 per cent in most instances. 


CHARGER NO, 13 


I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning made a deliberate attempt 
to deceive Congress when, in his said prepared statement, he falsely 
stated that the $109,070.25 fees and commissions which the auditor 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia had certified had been 
allowed to said Fenning “ includes the full amount of commission and 
counsel fees in cases going back to the year 1903,” because as a matter 
of fact many fees and commissions received by the said Fenning do 
not appear in said auditor's certificate, and said auditor certifies offi- 
cially that since we entered the World War in 1917 the fees and com- 
missions allowed by the auditor to said Frederick A. Fenning amounted 
to $98,544.46, thus showing affirmatively that of the said $109,070.25 
allowed said Fenning in fees and commissions only $10,525 was allowed 
prior to April 6, 1917, and said Fenning is yet to receive his commis- 
sions on all cases for the last 12 months that will end on the court 
year expiring May 1, 1926, 

CHARGE NO, 14 


I charge that since our brave ex-service men have returned from 
France wounded and shell shocked in the World War said Frederick A. 
Fenning, as guardian and committee for wards of our Veterans’ Bureau, 
has received from said United States Veterans’ Bureau the enormous 
sum of $733,855.87 compensation and insurance due them, and that he 
has deposited same in his own bank, the National Savings & Trust Co., 
of which he is a director and in which he owns stock, and that he 
receives substantial benefits from such deposits by receiving increased 
dividends on his stock in said institution, 


FREDERICK A. FENNING POCKETED FOR HIMSELF $109,070.26 FEES AND 
COMMISSIONS 


I introduced in evidence before said hearings the following 
certificate from the auditor of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 





1927 


trict of Columbia, showing that on merely those lunacy cases 
which Fenning had pending on May 16, 1925, said Fenning had 
already received from his wards’ estates as fees and commis- 
for himself the enormous sum of $109,070.25, and this 
did not embrace the annual allowance which the court would 
grant him before July 1, 1926: 


sions 


Report oF AUDITOR oF SupreME CoURT 

COMMISSIONS AND ATTORNEY FEES 
COMMITTES® OR ATTORNEY 
OF THE DISTRICT 


rO FREDERICK A. FENNING, 
IN LUNACY CAUSES PENDING IN THE SUPREMS 
COLUMBIA ON MAY 16, 1925, AS SHOWN BY 
RECORDS OF HERBERT L. DAVIS, AUDITOR OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, SUPPLEMENTED BY CBRTAIN DATA OF 
THE OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF 
COLU MBIA 


BSQ., AS 


couURT Oo! 


RECORD IN 
LHE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 


This statement includes only lunacy cases in which reports were filed 


by Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., as committee or attorney, under the 


provisions of the sixty-ninth equity rule of the Supreme Court of the | 


District of Columbia, and which were reported upon by the auditor of 





said court on May 16, 1925: 
Lu- | Commission | Attor- 
nacy | Name of ward Date |} ney’s Total 
No. | Rate | Amount| fee 
| } . | 
| Per 
| cent | 
7742 | Adler, Adolph.......---- | July 20,1920} 10 ($162.58 |____.____- 
| Aug. 1}, 1921 S. See Ese... 
| Aug. 2.1922} 10 | 214.29 |--7777 77>" 
| July 31, 1923 9+-| 200.00 |.......__. 
| Aug. 11,1924] 9—/ 200.00 |... .._. 
| | July 24, 1925 10 ND i dees 
| | fa —| $1, 234. 55 
7767 | Ahlemeier, Henry J.....-. Aug. 9,1920; 10 eet 
| July 19,1921 10 179. 18 
} July 19, 1921 5 A eae 
| July 24,1922] 10 | 165.09 |... 
| June 23,1923 | 10 | 207.98 |... _- 
j June 24,1924} 10 | 183.22 |__--_- 
July 17,1925} 10 
10713 | Allan, Walter Garland...| Mar. 3, 1926 10 
7716 | Anderson, Emanuel M...| Feb. 13, 1920 10 
} Jam. 22, 1921 10 
| Jan. 20,1922] 10 
| Jan. 18, 1923 10 
| | Jan. 25, 1924 10 
Jan. 24,1925 | 10 
| | Mar. 10,1926} 10 
| 
7688 | Arcese, Ardrino.........- Aug. 6,1920/ 10 | 110.78 |___._._..- 
| Aug. 11, 1921 5 Te Ri cncrmnqgeees 
Aug. 11, 1921 10 | ee 
Aug. 4, 1922 o> -S SERS Eh ecose 
July 30,1923} 10 
Aug. 8, 1924 10 
July 24, 1925 O—| 200. 6 }..........) 
| 1, 247. 33 
7686 | Baker, Wilder P......-.-- Feb. 14,1920} 10 | 124.82 ]....____. 
| Mar. 16, 1921 10 
Mar. 14,1923 | 10 | 134.45 |......_... 
Mar. 21, 1924 10 
527. 41 
8327 | Brintla, John............| Feb. 26, 1921 et | | 
Feb. 20, 1922 5 
Feb. 20, 1922 ee BE cine ae 
Feb. 21, 1923 Bt. 4 | Pare 
Feb. 16, 1924 a ins 
Mar. 17, 1925 10 | 180.83 }.......... 
Mar. 4,1926 | 10 
1, 322. 06 
7872 | Bruno, Gunaro.........-. Aug. 24,1920} 10 | 132.08 |__..._.... 
Aug. 25, 1921 Be } } ese 
Aug. 25, 1921 2 ee Bo cancna 
Aug. 2, 1922 ee a 
July 30,1923 | 10 | 215.15 |____...._. 
Aug. 19,1924] 9 | 205.42|......__ 
Aug. 11, 1925 9+] 200. 00 }.......... 
1, 213. 54 
3682 | Byrne, Patrick J........-. Sept. 18,1911 | 10 
Oct. 1,1912| 24+ 
Sept. 25, 1913 12+ 
Sept. 18, 1914 12+ 
Sept. 2, 1915 18+ 
Sept. 11,1916 | 17+ 
Sept. 17, 1917 16+ 
Sept. 41918; 19+ 
Sept. 2,1919 |; 33+ 
Sept. 2,1920| 24+ 
Sept. 2, 1921 24+ 
Nov. 22,1922 | 37+ 
Nov. 6,1923 | 49+ 
Nov. 19,1924 | 37+ 
Nov. 24,1925 | 64+- 
186. 46 
10566 | Cahill, Joseph P__.... ---} Oct. 2,1920} 10 122. 71 
7683 | Callahan, Thos. 8........| Oct. 61922] 10 
Oct. 19, 1921 5 
Oct. 19,1921 | 10 
Sept. 13, 1922 5 
Sept. 13,1922 10 
Sept. 19,1923 | 10 
oot 27, 1924 . 
pt. 25, 1925 I 
1,102.29 
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Lu- 
nacy Name of ward 
No. 
4073 Campbell, Daniel G_.-.. 
7782 | Caroussos, Nicholas G -. | 
7700 | Carrera, Modesto........ 
| 
| 
9285 | Carrigg, Leonard, jr...--- | 
7743 | Chase, John 8...........- 
| 
| 
7301 | Barber, Edgar Wm...... 
8400 | Beazley, John A-....-.... 
7302 | Becktell, Logan G......- 
7764 | Bekart, Frank..........- | 
7911 | Berg, Philip..........--... | 
| 
7644 | Bialkowski, Felix........ 
10675 | Boone, William.......... 
7765 | Boston, Okey M......... 
2198 | Bozi, Adam............-. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


| July 


July 
July 
July 


| Sept. 
| Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


; Aug. 


Aug. 
July 


| Aug. 


Aug. 


| Dee. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


| Jan. 


Dee. 
Dee. 
Dee. 
Mar. 


May 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


June 
May 
June 
June 
May 


Feb. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
July 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


27, 1922 


1911 
1912 
1913 
, 1914 
7, 1915 
10, 1916 
3, 1917 
5, 1918 
9, 1919 
2, 1920 
21, 1921 
3, 1922 
10, 1923 
24, 1924 
9, 1925 


31, 1920 
20, 1921 | 
20, 1921 
2, 1922 
31, 1923 | 
16, 1924 
29, 1925 


27, 1919 
11, 1921 
7, 1922 | 
7, 1922 
20, 1923 
20, 1923 
30, 1924 
3, 1926 


23, 1925 
19, 1920 
3, 1921 
26, 1922 
26, 1922 
19, 1923 
30, 1924 
24, 1925 


29, 1925 


21, 1920 
25, 1921 
25, 1921 
4, 1922 
23, 1923 | 
16, 1924 
29, 1925 | 


17, 1921 


12, 1923 
6, 1924 
29, 1925 


14, 1920 
3, 1921 
26, 1922 | 
26, 1922 
26, 1922 
3, 1923 
24, 1924 | 
28, 1925 | 


. 10, 1926 


i 


24, 1920 | 
11, 1921 | 
il, 1921 | 
2, 1922 
30, 1923 
14,.1924 | 
24, 1925 


25, 1920 
27, 1921 
24, 1922 
7, 1923 
3, 1924 





. 20, 1920 
. 16, 1921 
. 30, 1922 
. 17,193 
. 14, 1924 
. 31, 1925 


19, 1926 
24, 1920 
29, 1921 
16, 1922 
16, 1922 
23, 1923 
5, 1924 
24, 1925 


10, 1907 
17, 1908 
26, 1900 
12, 1911 
17, 1912 
22, 1913 


. 12,1914 


9, 1915 


. 21, 1916 


Commission | 


Rate 


Per 
cent 
9 

10+ 
11+ 
1l+ 
12+ 
12+ 
11+ 
21+ 
22+ 
15+ 
24+ 
23 
23-++4 
31+ 
36+ 


10 
5 
10 
10 
10 
9 
Q— 
10 
10 
0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


9+ 
10 
10 
10 

8 

v 
10 
10 


+ 


10 

5 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


8 
10 

v- 
10 

s°2 


10 
10 
10 

5 

5 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
5 

10 

10 
9+ 
y— 


9+ 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


7+ 
10 


Attor- 
ney’s 
fee 


Total 


Amount 


$95 “2 | 
oO 
uo 

5. OO 

5 oO 


5. 00 


») 
_~w 
7.580 
1. 00 
») 
6. 00 
OO 
6. 00 


$181. 78 
168. 57 
105. 61 
156. 45 
210. 88 
205. 10 
210. 49 
200, 00 


¥} 
{ 


79. 
216. { 

56. 
136. 5 
171. 63 
194. ; 
190. 
145. 87 


1, 192 
300. 


16 
300. 00 
106, < 
99 

110. 

1A. : 
172. 24 
200 
204 
104. 


— 1, 201 


— 72 
140. 

56. 7 
| 191 
| 200 
217 
225. 10 
207. 


1, 249. 45 
416. 
216. 
200. 
229, 


200. 


40 
sl 
ft Riteetsantite 


. 00 
00 


ne Ti 


76 


224. 
105. 
138. 
57. 
42. 
179. 
| 181. 35 
185. 7 
138. 


50 


oe 15 

141. 

83. ? 
174. 
211.5 
200. 
200. 
200. 


— 1, 211 
227. : 

202. ¢ 
137. 
146, 78 
144. 


118. 

251. 
174. 04 
174. 18 
a 
189. 79 





150. 00 |...... 
Ge Eeccowun : 

| | 
44. 42 
BNE Enacncascdel 
145. % |...... | 
| 


928. 12 


FS 
sts 
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—T 
- La- L Commission | Attor- 
nacy Name of ward Date macy Name of ward Date —- | mu = ’s | Total 
No No. Rate | Amount) 
_—_—— —— eee | 
Per 
; cent 
9 ri b. 917 1476 | Dixon, Frederick ....... Nov. 7, 1923 10 “3 rlacdened 
2198 | Bozi, Adam.............- eg * ae Gn eum 1 me 
Feb. 18, 1919 Oct. 28,1925 | 10 $4 98 98 |$1, 890. 08 
Nov. 13, 1920 y $1, 925. 08 
| Dec. 12, 1921 17 | Erenbjerg, Neils P.J.....) June 1,1920 | 10 | 152.52 |---------- 
Jan. 65,1923 | July OD: RRM GS sb cccsdced 
Wey. 17, 00HB 1 8B | GB bececcccecel Cl (<‘iczj!h hl oe Bee hh Sh PRED heesecccccs 
Dee. 30, 1924 
} | Feb. 19, 1926 
| 1, 493. 39 
$682.07 | 3790 | Farrell, Claytom........-. 


7745 | Rrages, James..........-| Aug. 6, 1920 10 a) ae 
| June 23, 1921 5 NE ici ate cela 
| June 23, 1921 10 142. 40 |---------- 
| June 16, 1922 10 DET Ecaniisicasesl 
| June 23,1923 | 10 | 197.61 |.....-__-- 
| June 11,1924| 10 | 192.52 |......... 
| Aug. 29,1925] 10 | 199.17 |... 



































ont |= O08 TS 
879 | Chesko, Robert ........-- | Aug. 28,1920 | 10 a 
Aug. 26,1921 SF Wee Sd an 
Aug. 26,1921 | 10 | 163. 92 |. Can 
Aug. 1,1922] 10 | 212. 96 otha ak 
| July 30, 1923 9+) 200. 00 
Aug. 19,1924) 9 212. 91 |... : — 
Ys 925 200. 00 |. ania aS . 
wercswars Wing manent | 1,257.52} 4405 | Fenn, Daniel Paul_.....- May tr a. 108. 26 
7658 | Clifton, Sobers.......- ..| Feb. 13, De 0 ROR ay ‘ 5. 
’ [Fen ‘Sige | 3p | 250.08 (22222 22277] May 24,1915} 10+) 5.00 
Jan. 26,1922] 7 | 168. 62 z May 5,1916 | 19+4-| 5.00 
Feb. 3,1923| 10 | 160.97 |....__..-- May 1,1917] 12+) 6.00 
Jan, 22,1924| 10 | 39.51 |......---- May $1918 | 2+) 7.90 
Jan, 28,1925] 10 | 82.17 |__.-_-__-- 
Feb. 10,1926 | 10 33.15 | cole nas 
8769 | Collins, Lena K.......... Feb. 20, 1922 4 90. 00 | ---| 
| Feb. 21,1923] 5 | 37.54 a 
| Feb. 21,1923 | 10 74 | | 
Feb. 16,1924) 5 | 29.43 | anol i 
Apr. 7,1925| 9+] 75.00 | cad 176. 76 
|\—___|—————|_ 242.71] 7784] Fizel, Samuel -........... 
10316 | Cooke, Hannah Kate....| Apr. 7,1925| 5 | 311. 93 | | BIL. 
10431 | Connor, Samuel | Sept. 25, 1925 9+) 100. 00 | eae 100, 00 
fore | OUR, EM. occsdcceeonsad Aug. 28,1920] 10 | 109.23 j.........- 
Aug. 25,1921] 5 | 45.35 |.-....__. 
Aug. 25, 1921 10 86. 39 Sana 
| Aug. 15, 1922 | 10 | 127.18 |. - 
Sept. 10,1923 | 10 | 160.51 3 1, 183. 07 
Aug. 22,1924] 10 | 143.44 |---------« 1320 | Flavehan, John.......... 
Aug. 29,1925 | 10 | 149.22 | ht oye 
7972 | Dalamon, Ramon.....-- | Nov. 3,1920| 10 | 250. 29 | : 10028 | Fletcher, Florence H..... 36. 11 
| Nov. 7, 1921 Oe UTE Lincccacens Foley, Walter A......-... 
Oct. 24,1922] 5 | 58.67 |_.___. 
Oct. 24,1922 | 10 | 161.98 | a 
Nov. 7,1923 | 10 | 101.96 |... --__. 
Nov. 14,192 | 10 | 193.44 |.....- i 
oo 28,1925 | 10 | 192.75 |..........] ihiedae oss 
3628 Daly, Thomas..........-. | Feb. 4, 1911 e taaewl.......... 9143 | Franklin, Willie. ........ 
Feb. 26, 1912 
Mar. 18, 1913 
Mar. 17, 1914 
ar. 16, 1915 
Mar. 20, 1916 | 603. 21 
Mar. 6, 1917 7803 | Freeman, Ned........... 
Mar. 13, 1918 
Apr. 24, 1919 
June 21, 1920 | 
July 65,1921 
July + 6, 1922 
June 27, 1923 
guly 16, 1924 ! 1, 139.00 
uly 24, 1925 1 139. 
; 5153 Gallen, John 
ee eS eee Feb. 19, 1920 
| Jan. 22, 1921 } 
| Feb. 17, 1922 | 
Feb. 17, 1922 
Feb. 17, 1923 
1 Feb. 16, 1924 
Mar. 26, 1925 
Oct. 26, 1925 
1476) —- Dixon, Frederick......._. Mar. 25, 1905 
Mar. 14, 1906 
Oct. 4; 1907 752. 33 
Oct. 8, 1908 7905 | Gartz, Geo. F_........... 
Sept. 20, 1909 
Sept. 16, 1910 
Sept. 18, 1911 
Sept. 17, 1912 
Gest. oe 
pt. 24, 191 
Sept. 23, 1915 1, 078. 07 
Sept. 27, 1916 8328 | Gaskell, John W......... 
Sept. 27, 1917 
Sept. 18, 1918 
Sept, 24, 1919 
occ Bt 
. 1 
Oct. 24, 1922 869, 19 
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ay 6 hE TE TIS 








| { | Cammicesion | 








6756 


4252 


7650 


a 


3887 | 


8331 








Name of ward 


Grabosky, Joe... . Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
| Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
| Feb. 


Grace, David........-.- May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
May 
May 
June 
May 





Grazer, Chas Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
.= 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Green, Joseph 


Greene, Wilbur E_......- Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 


Feb. 


Hall, Fred C 


Hermann, Julius 








Higginson, Jas, A 





EM, 8.060... cdnuacese<,st S05 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


oman ere — 
3 


CONGRESSIONAL 


27, 1919 
16, 1920 
6, 1922 
6, 1922 
5, 1924 
5, 1924 
29, 1924 
19, 1926 


24, 1913 
8, 1914 
6, 1915 
5, 1916 
9, 1917 

28, 1918 

29, 1919 

29, 1920 
4, 1921 

27, 1922 

22, 1923 
9, 1924 

11, 1925 


20, 1917 
30, 1918 
24, 1919 
29, 1920 

9, 1921 
24, 1922 
26, 1923 

8, 1924 
22, 1925 


3, 1923 
20, 1924 
18, 1925 
23, 1926 
20, 1918 
24, 1919 


29, 1920 
11, 1921 


14, 1925 
13, 1913 


. 18,1914 
. 11,1915 


2, 1916 
2, 1917 


. 11,1918 


5, 1919 


. 16, 1920 


26, 1925 


16, 1915 


. 22,1916 
. 17,1917 


16, 1918 


. 29, 1919 
. 10, 1920 
. 18,1921 
. 11, 1922 
. 17,1923 


25, 1924 
28, 1925 
4, 1926 


. 10,1910 
. LL, 1992 
. 18, 1913 
. 17,1914 


27, 1923 


la mr 
Commission | 











| Attor- | 
ee } ney’s | Total 
Rate | Amount} Se | 
Per | 
cent 
WR 4 EEE 
0 | 10 @ L.........] 
BE. Ge lcadaicanins | 
Oe PN iain 
7—| 308.17 eee 
9+-| 200.00 |.....-.__.] 
ah of | ee 
Ot te 
anand $1, 288. 35 
8 | 200.19 |__.__. 
in L..... 
Ag: | see 
10 
10 ea | 
10 |) 
10 | ID Mii tismeeinarinints | 
eee 
ae ne 
10 ll tits clatetekes 
10 | 12.45 |__ ‘| 
10 i al 
10 TN esta 
—————i—————f | 8B 1S 
10 | 192.10 |... 2... 
10 A denimewews } 
10 | 66.17 |_..- -| 
ee | 
10 SE | 
OT WME Retanannacos 
10 MME Neeser ce 
co). eee ty 
nt ae... 
—_———— 704. 86 
10 22. 
10 20. 45 | 
10 : } 
10 | 
| 474. 53 
er) Ser 
10 iescdlaalaaias 
10 7a 1... 
10 TEE Lebccoecccs 
10 | ane 
655. 02 
136. 92 
1, 340. 07 
1, 407. 87 
167. 28 
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Lu- 
nacy Name of ward 
No. | 
$331 | Hill, Leom.............. 
9735 Hodges, Carl............-. | 
7747 | Howard, Wm. H.......-- 
| 
3503 | Jawrosky, Felix F.....---| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
7831 Johanson, Gustaf... ..-- | 
| 
6727 | Johnson, James. -.......-- 
| 
| 
8256 | Jones, Henry.-.........-- 
| 
5084 | Joyce, William.........-- 
} 
| 
8057 Kass, Isadore J..........- 
| 
| 
7950 | Kelly, Neil I........-.---/ 
3694 | Kennedy, Wm. John..... 


| Commission 
Date 
Rate Amount 
————| | 
Per | } 
| cent | j 
Apr. 27,1923 | 10 ($119.95 | 
Apr. 29, 1924 10 | 143.58 
May 14, 1925 10 | 139.03 
Dec. 13,1923} 6 | sence | 
Dee. 9.1924} 11+) 20.00 
Jan 28,1926) 10 79. 47 
} i 
Sept. 13,1920} 10 158. 368 
Aug. 26, 1921 5 4. 13 
Aug. 26, 1921 10 109. 43 | 
Aug. 16, 1922 10 | 203.41 
Sept. 14, 1923 10 228. 35 
Aug. 22,1924} 10 | 212.18 
Aug. 25, 1925 10 220. 42 
Mar. 19, 1910 8 | 172.00 
June 51911; 10 | 9% 
June 27,1912; 10 | 9.88 
June 16,1913 | 10 9. 69 
June 4,1914/ 10 9. 73 
June 3,1915; 10 | 10.10 
June 7,1916| 10 10. 06 
June 51917; 10 10. 04 
June 4,1918| 10 10. 3 |. 
June 16,1919; 10+ 10.00 
June 28,1920} 10 12. 80 
July 11, 1921 12+ 10.00 
July 24, 1922 12+ 10.00 
June 19,1923 154 16. 00 
July 25,1924; 8+/ 10.00 
July 20,1925; 16+ 8.00 |. 
Sept. 13,1920; 10 | 136.38 
Oct. 31, 1921 5 | GO. 41 
Oct. 31, 1921 | 7 149. 23 
Oct. 23,1922} 10 | 217.18 
Nov. 7,1923/ 10 227. 22 
Dec. 17,1924{| 10 230. 37 
Nov. 16,1925 | 10 210.58 
June 5, 1918 10 | 133. 58 | 
June 13,1919 | 10 93. 66 
Aug. 21,1920 | 10 93.75 
July 15,1921; 10 95. 95 | 
July 24,1922} 10 97. 50 
June 13, 1923 10 139. 20 
May 23,1924 | 10 | 146.95 
May 2, 1925 | 10 | 164.08 
Mar. 12, 1921 10 | 300.77 
Feb. 20, 1922 5 111, & 
Feb. 20, 1922 10 123. 59 
Feb. 21, 1923 10 182. 47 
Feb. 16,1924) 10 170. 23 
Mar. 26,1925 | 10 223. 37 
Dee. 22,1913 | 10 116, 25 
Dec. 11,1914} 8 68. 96 
Dec. 20,1915; 8 69, 87 
Dee. 19,1916; 10 90. 33 
Dee. 15,1917 | 10 92. 02 
Dee. 10, 1918 10 4. 92 
Dee. 27, 1919 10 98, 68 
Dee. 17, 1920 10 104. 10 
Jan. 6, 1922 10 101, 03 |... 
Dee. 22,1922; 10 113. 41 | 
Jan. 45,1924 10 141. 47 
Dec. 24, 1924 10 | 136. 65 
Feb. 10, 1926 10 13%, 40 | 
Dec. 31, 1920 10 141, 88 
Jan. 7,1922 10 98. 31 
Jan. 45,1923 5 42. 11 
Jan. 45,1923 5 15, 65 
Jan. 45,1923 10 118. 30 
Jan. 25,1924) 10 14. 30 |... 
Dee. 17, 1924 7 276. 79 
Feb. 19,1926 | 10 | 217.93 
Jan. 20,1921 | 10 | 150.93 
Feb. 2,1922; 5 46, 54 
Feb. 2,1922| 10 | 126,57 
Jan. 18,1923 10 72. 19 
Jan. 21,1924 10 170. 14 | 
Jan. 30,1925 | 10 181 04 
Feb. 24,1926 | 10 | 127.27 
A 28, 1911 10 | 109.40 
May 27,1912 12+, 500 
May 16,1913 | 12+; 5.00 |. 
May 11, 1914 10+) 5.00 
May 12,1915) 20+ 5.00) 
May 5,1916/ 15+ 500) 
May 11,1917 | 18+, 6.00) 
May 14,1918 | 22+ 7. 50 
May 12,1919 21+| 7.50 
May 27,1920; 30+; 600 
June 1,1921 | 23+; 6.00 
May 22,1922; 25+) 600 | 
Apr. 31923 | 26+| 600 
A - 21, 1994 | 25+; 6.00) 
May 5,1925| 37+, 6.00! 
j or 
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1.1 


, 240 


$869, 27 


440. 15 


226. 28 


87 


925. 27 


074. 68 


91. 401 
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ca | Commission | 4 trop. Pan. ; Attor- | 
nacy Name of ward Date | = —— Total neeg Name of ward Date , } ney’s Total 
No, Rate pane . Rate |Amount 
—— _——- -— —}- —— —_—— a 
| Per 
| Nov. 19, 1920 “o $ | 
‘ e al 9 8021 | McGuire, Edw. V_...... Nov. 19, 0 ‘ 
9309  Kennon, Genevieve G. =| ae 7 € Dee. 2 192 3 “| 
; 0 = 
| | May 29, 1925 Dee. 1032 Io 
219 x NOV. , 19 10 
8312 cag, Frank (or Fran- | = > aah eatin Nov. 24 1924 . --| 
| | 15+] 7.80 ].-........ Jan. 14,1926 | 10 
_ FS OE es. Oe , ---| $1, 014.33 
3 so steres . 
May -6 1025 nee ee Jan. 14,1926] 7 oe 50. OD 
— 198, 40 "$366 | MeNeil, Wm. J......-..- ox os 108 7 
© i , alia , ~ ” e be ‘ | 
ned bememenduienees 00 _ pr RAPS | Feb. 10, 1915 10 
» 18, 1 ead ‘eb. 15,1916| 10 
— . oH racoats Feb. 12,1917| 10 
Jan. 6,1912| 9 | 94.54 [0000000 Feb. 8,1918| 2+ 
Jan. 10,1913| 9 | 99.74 |.......... Feb. 6,1919| 15+ 
Jan. 21,1914| 9 | 103.41 |.-....... Feb. 25,1920} 13+ 
| Jan. 18, 1915 2 Mar. 16,1921 | 13+ 
21,1916 | 9 | 107.69 |........ Mar, 22,1922} 15+ 
| Jan. 21,1916 | 9 | 107.60 |.......... 
Jan. 18,1917| 10 | 125.79 |.......... Mar. 15,1923 | 16+ | 
Jan. eis re Mar i’ 1024 Zo 
Jan. 20,1919} 10 | 130.68 |.-...._- 7 
Jan. 31, 1920 | Pc | 156.75 
Jan. 11,1921 7883 | Mercado, Casiniro..-....- wet m = . j 
Jan. 11, 1922 | ct. 5, 
. Oct. 5,1921| 10 
> , 19 , 
Jan, 20 i9a8 Sept. 15,1922 | 10 | 
Dec. 30, 1924 Oct. ie 1073 10 
2 et. 17, 
Feb. 19, 1926 Ost, 7 1988 | 10 ae 
468 CO eee Nov 1909 | - . ‘ 
ee Nov. oe 1910 | 7832 | Mientus, Stanley........ taly 23,1920} 10 | 
Nov. 8, 1911 July 19,1921 | 10 | 
Nov. 14,1912 | July 17,1922} 10 | 1: 
| Nov. 8, 1913 | June 25,1923 | 10 | 
Nov. 10, 1914 | June 11,1924; 10 
Nov. 22,1915 | July 24,1925 | 10 
Nov. 27, 1916 973. 21 
Nov. 15, 1917 7809 | Milewski, Joe............ July 21,1920] 9 | 
Nov. 15, 1918 July 19,1921] 5 
Nov. 11, 1919 July 19,1921 10 
Nov. 19, 1920 | July 6,1922] 10 | 
| Nov. 17, June 27.1923 | 10 
| ay ‘e i June 24,1924] 10 
3468 | Krebs, John..........--+- Nov. 16, 1923 | July 24,1925] 10 | to 
Yee. 9, 1924 | y 
Jov. 25, 1925 | 7298 | Motley, Wilfred R......- Sept. 24,1919] 10 | 59.59 |... 
Nov 26,1908 | 7 Oct. 6, 1929 8 | 244. 79 | ona. 
7851 | Kucis ct. 20,1921} 10 | 163.47 |.........- 
en | Say * eat | Bepi. 20, 1922 | 10 |g 74 ee 
ct. 10 a dintpmibentl 
“Aug. 15, 1922 Oct. 17,1924] 10 | 184. 87 Daca’ 
} Sept. 12, 1923 Oct. 3,1925/] 10 ; 198. 50 |........-- 1, 908. 2 
1924 } , 203. 
Som. ie ius 4711 | Mutschal, Gus._........- Aug. 16,1917} 10 | 153.96 |.......... 
Aug. 26,1919 8 | 160,73 |.......... 
7606 | Kuhn, Anna T..........- Oct. 12,1 Yec. 14, 1920 
Kuhn, Anna T tt pe eis 
Sept. 28, 1925 Des 7 904 
780 | Lee “y Feb. 19, 1926 
8780 NS Eee noe, 5ee) wie 
“Feb, 23, 1923 8402 | Navarroso, Santiago... June 3, 1921 
Feb. 14, ions : May 27, 1922 
Mar, 17, 1925 June * ee 
281 | Lindell, Oscar........... Feb. 17,1913 June 20, 1925 
Feb. 18, 1914 739. 95 
Feb. 11, 1915 7805 | Nicholetto, Castenzo..... Sept. 21, 1920 
Feb. 2, 1916 | t. 20, 1921 
Feb. 2, 1917 Sept. 29, 1922 
Feb. 7,1918 Oct. 12, 1923 
rok 2 
eb. 1 . ° 
Feb. 1, 1921 1, 205. 54 
Feb. 3, 1922 4207 | O’Brien, John............ Feb. 8, 1913 
} Jan, 22, 1923 | Feb. 10,1914 
Jan. 21, 1924 Feb. 17,1915 | 
| Jan, 21, 1925 Feb 9, 1916 
Jan. 22, 1926 eb. 2,191 
| oe 7° vine 
4345 | Maiss, Julius............. Mar. 8, 1912 e' 191 
en Mar. 14 1013 Feb. 25, 1920 
Mar, 18, 1914 Mar. 18, 1921 
ue oie] 2 | Mer i 
ar. 25,1 . 
Mar, 19, 1917 28.08 Mar iS 1904 
Mar. 13, 1918 29, f 
Apr. 24, 1919 37. 58 145. 19 
Sums 21, 1990 34. 81 7750 | Pach, Frank............. Sept. 17, 1920 
Aug. 20, 1921 34. 50 . 19, 
Aug. 11, 1922 31. 38 Sept. 29, 1922 
July 3, 1923 34. 95 Oct. 4, 1923 | 
June 9, 1924 33. 80 Oct. 31, 1924 
June 8, 1925 30. 24 om Oct. 10, 1925 ne 
7811 | MeCarty, Francis X..... July 21,1920; 10 7812 | Perko, Frank............ July 1920 
July 19,1921} 10 June 10, 1921 
July 11,1922) 5 June 9 1883 
July 1,19¢2/ 8 tune 5 ae 
June 25, 1923 W io, 19, 1924 
j June 91924] 10 j~ ae 
| May 29, 1925 v 1,140 84 1, 138, 36 
et le + Ta sa oi 
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| said Frederick A. Fr 


6 em 


enning out of his. wards’ estates in lunacy 








ol 


1927 

Cl - i 

Lu- 

nacy Name of ward 

No. 

7874 | Petrovitch, Stephen_.....| 


8412 
7957 


9973 


7685 


5810 


7718 


7958 


7814 


10289 
1155 


Pierce, Leighton B....... 


Powers, Thomas F_...... 
Puesley, George.......... 


Randall, William........ 


Richardson, Arthur T... 


Robertson, Daniel B..... 


Rocco, Femia........ atte 


| Selecman, Jos. S......... 


Shea, Wm. Patrick... ..- 
Sinnott, James A........ 


LXVIII——237 


Date 


Oct. 


| Oct. 


Nov. | 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Oct. 


July 
June ¢ 
June 
June | 
June 
June 
June 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


June 
June 
June 


May 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
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Commission 


6, 1920 
31, 1921 
31, 1921 
23, 1922 
14, 1923 
13, 1924 
12, 1925 


24, 1924 
24, 1924 
8, 1925 


6, 1920 
17, 1921 
24, 1922 
24, 1922 


0 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 


SxaSSSS5 


Total 


1, 164. 01 


651, 15 





937. 16 


1, 157. 97 


954. 36 


839. 70 


t 
eee 







Name of ward 


7633 | Smith, Rodney M....__. 


~1 


723 | Smith, Charles F........ 


8919 | Smith, Evelina P........ 


9573 | Starkes, Thomas Nelson .| 





| 
8030 | Steele, Hugh A........... 


7744 | Stehman, Cameron__-_-__. : 


3545 | Stone, William C_....... 
| 


1591 | Straub, Charles.......... 


Date 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Oct. 


May 
May 
June 
June 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


22, 1920 
24, 1921 





Commission 


Rate | Amount 










cent 
10 |$106. 28 
10 | 320.15 
10 219. 21 
10 | 221.86 
9+/ 200. 00 
10 | 207.91 
10 146. 05 
10 177. 5 
5 66. 17 
10 | 132.28 
10 187. 74 
10 178. 24 
10 164. 12 
7 120. 21 
9—| 150.00 
10 | 173.97 
10 162. 14 
8+| 75.00 
5 | 150.00 
10 145. 75 
10 121. 7' 
10 121.79 
10 161. 66 
5 ; 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4\9 
7 
7 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
: ‘ 
9 49. 88 
9 53. 70 
9 56. 50 
9 69. 63 
10 83. 03 
y 72. 90 
9+| 73.74 
10 87. 85 
10 86. 42 
10 92. 583 
10 93. 33 
10 92. 60 
10 98. 36 
10 9. 20 
10 | 113.69 
10 | 118.35 
5. 04 


Attor- 
ney's 


$31. 32 


3 


2, 151. 52 


1, 2.71 


1, 210. 05 


1 Rate and amount of commission for 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 repre presents half, 
as records show committee during said years. - ag 


* Ne net assets for basis. 
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| | io ssion 
Lu- | | Comment Attor- 
nacy Name of ward Date - a ——| ney’s Total 
No. | ate Amount| 
si | 
| | Per 
| | cent 
6225 | Thompson, John W......| Oct. 10, 1914 12+ SOE Eiicencuken 
j | Oct. 22,1915 10 Se Bevin. 
| | Oct. 21, 1916 10 
Oct, 25,1917 10 
Oct. 15,1918 10 
Oct. 14,1919 10 
Oct. 28, 1920 10 
Oct. 27,1921 10 
Nov. 1,1922 10 
Nov. 17,1923} 10 
Nov. 14, 1924 10 
Nov. 12,1925} 10 
$882, 28 
8101 | Vazquez, Genaro......-.-. Dec. 16,1920} 10 . 7 
| Dec. 2,1921} 10 3. 
| | Dee. 15, 1922 Se SEE cnckee 
| Dee. 15,1922} 10 52, ats 
| Nov. 17,1923 | 10 | 177. sn 
| Dee. 15, 1924 10 . a 
Jan. 28, 1926 10 86. ceeded 
--— -| ———— 1, 082. 69 
4164 | Watkins, Lee G........-.| Nov. 10,1911 CpG OOt.2.-. 
| Nov, 23, 19}2 x 51. 86 | 
Nov. 10, 1913 10 16, 32 
| Nov. 10,1914 | 134] 17.74 }....-- 
Nov. 26, 1915 s 18. 47 ‘ 
Nov. 24, 1916 10 BE Incobuas 
| Nov. 7,1917] 10 | 10.74 |-..- 
| Nov. 15,1918 | 10 ee 
Nov. 11, 1919 | | ae 
Nov, 24, 1920 10 Se ee cabson 
| Nov. 17,1921} 10 | 20.86 Pptcoanoned 
| Dec. 20,1922 | 10 | ) eee 
Dee. 5,1923 10 .« 
Dec. 9,1924; 10 20.2 
| Jan. 24,1926 | 10 
| 531.09 
3376 | Weaver, ROWE cctssceoes Sept. 7, 1909 x 
| Aug. 22,1910} 10 
|} Aug. 25,1911 10 
Aug. 8,1912 10 
Aug. 23,1913 | 10 
Aug. 10,1914 10 
Aug. 16,1915 10 Ren niekmanbe 
Aug. 3,1916 10 GAO bencdasnhea 
Aug. 14, 1917 10 angina 
Aug. 13,1918 | 12+] 60.00 |..-.....-- 
Sept. 10,1919 10 We inveacnesess 
Aug. 28, 1920 10 3 
Aug. 30, 1921 10 Uy 
Sept. 13, 1922 10 GE cacacdabee 
Sept. 15, 1923 10 of Se 
Oct. 14,1924 10 43.31 
Oct. 7,1925} 10 | 35.92 |........-- 
—iiitinimn ieee 
7806 | Williams, Henry......... | Sept. 13, 1920 10 ces 
Aug. 20, 1921 10 TE iti denen nil 
| Aug. .1,1922] 10 | 132.25 |.......... 
Sept. 14,1923} 10 | 140,38 }......_... 
Oct. 31, 1924 10 ET Tita nimona 
Oct. 10, 1925 10 fk) 
se oon 86=—« 1, OB 
8575 | Winbush, Hayne........- | Oct. 20,1921 5 Ge Bed a neae 
Oct. 20, 1921 10 Pt Beccccae 
Oct 4, 1922 10 SO GU ii cess te cece 
Oct. 12, 1923 9+) 200. 00 
Oct. 31, 1924 10 EGE Dndalscwue ee 
Oct. 7, 1925 10 gs 
ate a 
$266 | Wright, Richard......._- Apr. 28,1921 5 | 250.55 
Mar. 27,1922} 8 | 127.23 |........_- 
Mar. 6, 1923 10 soos 
Feb. 16, 1924 10 137. 58 
Mar. 18,1925 | 10 SAE B.okde wads 
————_—_— 760. 04 
Brotel ..nsdbhvclilsdea thre culehdth ete we oc ee eed 109, 070. 25 











Hereert L. Davis, 
Auditor Supreme Court, District of Columbia. 

You will note that in the William C. Stone case Fenning 
received $2,820.03 fees for himself out of that boy’s estate; in 
the Charles Straub case Fenning received $2,151.52 fees for 
himself; that in the Frank Koslick case Fenning received 
$2,448.08 fees for himself; that in the John Krebs case Fen- 
ning received $1,832.87 fees for himself; that in the Frederick 
Dixon case Fenning received $1,925.08 fees for himself; that in 
52 other cases said Fenning received more than $1,000 fees for 
himself in each of said 52 cases, and that in 23 other cases said 
Fenning received more than $800 fees for himself in each of 
suid 23 eases, and that his rates of commission in some of the 

cases ran as high as the amount stated in my said charges, 

FENNING’S FEES IN SOMB OLDER CASES 


At my request Judge Walter L. MeCoy, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, had the clerk of 
srid court certify the attorney fees and commissions allowed 
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said Frederick A, Fenning out of his wards’ estates in lunacy 
cases dating back to 1899, showing that said Fenning had re- 
ceived in such lunacy cases $8,412.05 attorney's fees, $46,129.60 
commissions as committee for his wards, and $7,501.43 premiums 
on bonds: 


FEBRUARY 14 


CLeRK’s Orrice, SUPREME CoURT 
or THR DIstricT oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1926. 


Hon. THoMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sire: I inclose herewith, in response to your request, statement pre 
pared by this office showing fees of Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., in cer- 
tain lunacy cases filed in this court. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK E. CUNNINGHAM, Clerk. 


Statement prepared by clerk’s office, Supreme Court, District of Colum- 
bia, for Congressman Blanton as to fees received by Frederick A, 
Fenning in lunacy cases docketed in said court, March 7, 1899, to May 
1, 1925 





















‘ ' A =e cn Allow 
To. | . Amount of} received | receiver : - 
No Name estate | asattor-| as com- ance ig 
| ney mittee - 
i 

O00 1 ell... ncn aietaddbeto<ptianeel Fy ee |) ance aaiies: Soe 
ae) SN. ccccnccunbbaittbabcaiadadial 3, 051. 45 PE Ep dieanncbélieduddscene 
ei. cc nnuunnbewenaiidwannatienint BE lie sentinel SOO Eennccecus 
eee | SMO... .ccaucediediidnecchcte dl y 172. 83 $27. 00 
38 =n ereorer STE, Vienna thpasniins 
BOOk. 5 NE. nn ncantitindtibtesendownshiie 218. 49 79. 00 
BONE 1 DON, cca ccnce die diide sectecendit | a oe 
BERD t We IEEE occ cons dibdieosacdcoundtll 43. 38 20. 00 
Bete t Scasconscrinedtidncssh<et, WE BEL Ini cucandealsues siniseuinebenbebess 
BORE 1 RPGS cascci diet cncdicwckaee SE bdeathdece 
MOOR | COND. gar aire anna tehee 95. 40 10.00 
AE AEE ERAT! Be. 171. 20 5. 00 
ie, | eae ee 14. 20 5. 00 
BTS | DOGG. .-<-~<-ondadedkeess-ekacktee 10. 93 5. 00 
S706 | GRIM as nrxconepaend--ehordan 5.50| 5.00 
1735 | Ochs. _ ellie annie ar 
1751 | Briggs_--.-.. al 67. 22 | 5.00 
1769 | Oberchain. “ 17.70 | 5.00 
1770 | Hooper...- ee ae?) See Cae 
Gh oO “Seip-e-ee A TEC Tosoncthcaeny 
DIS 1 DORE. .n conokdubateetochtn am 311. 65 | 42. 00 
1802 | Denny, John.....-......-.------- 28.58 | 10.00 
1814 Zoppin, SD its tniiaaicndoucttaninte oe eee 
1818 | Bishon, JONN Ba sino -ccaso-sds 74.41 | 22.00 
1836 | Gannon, Bradley................. 114. 90 62. 00 
1864 | Kopeso, Andrew. ............... 6. 20 | 5.00 
1865 | Washington, John. ..........-..-. L 23. 94 | 11.00 
1890 | Richardson, Custis............... EEE Isbownccucs 15, 85 5, 00 
1892 | Giesalman, John... ..-...-2--..-.- 137.00 |.......... 10. 00 | 5.00 
2000.4 TORE, PRIN. «a caccsccccccnwce ET Esecntennd 17. 61 5. 00 
1901 | Maczrosky, Julian....--.-.-----.- 907.01, |.........- 67.15 | 55.00 
AR A ee ee Ee BEE Invctincoose 30.74 | 12.00 
1903 | Norris, Thos. J...---.-----.------ ee bocce 10.00 | 5. 00 
1904 | West, Chauncey.................. 1, 085. 69 | Se diane ail 112.00 | 55. 00 
1905 | Wolschendorf, Adolph... ....-.... . 9 + eer 69. 21 5.00 
3906 | Wynch, Jacob.......-..........22 1,008.65 | 25.00} 175.08| 55.00 
1913 | Gaffney, James................-.. » 5 RE SOA Bs ins chs neck 
1931 | Padell, Adolph. ................08 980. 89 75, 00 61.97 | 5, 00 
1939 | Rafferty, James-_................. 236, 57 20. 00 nak s 
BO8O | TeI00, FONG 6 ois ctw tictin nnn pcnndss 730, 80 Se lecdtienased lees cites 
BOE | Wilks WUOMIK,. «nin cewctiie do cadectusx BIE Inv cnneckael SE To ccecmncte 
1950 | Brogan, Mildred..............-.. DEE bsnconsceoe 106, 31 | 59. 00 
1961 | Dooley, Martin. _-................ ty RRR 363. 67 52. 00 
1962 | Thompson, Jas. W_.............. BD Di ceuineines 10. 58 5. 98 
2073. | Curtil, FOB. os tc deeedonnsncontis St To cancninea 91, 52 30, 00 
1973 | Werthschutzky, Louis............ i Cael 85. 00 59. 00 
1983 | O’ Neil, Charles... ............... MEE lewnccandadl 15. 05 5.00 
1984 | Cummings, Dennis............... ee te ea 87. 86 97. 00 
2005 | TgWiks UNO Wows die cece inane--pcee S08 |...50---0. 16. 18 5.00 
1996 | Mungavin, Patrick..............-. st REE 63. 53 66. 00 
he SO eee 306, 17 | j 10. 00 
2007 | Burke, William . 30. 00 
2008 | Croosen, William......... aecseqnie 53. 44 | 18. 20 
2009 | Farrell, William 8.47 | 10. 00 
2010 | Hershman, Lorenzo . 1 | 5.00 
2011 | Pallagi, Alexander. . 30 | 5. 00 
A hl | 10. 00 
2036 | Kelly, Thomas J . 5.00 
2037 | Sheircliffe, Michael . 5,00 
2038 | Young, Edwar | 5. 00 
2046 | Frank, John._..... le 12. 00 
2047 | Germann, James W ‘ 5. 00 
2048 | Robertson, Robert. . . 5.00 
2049 | Sears, William... 106. 50 
2060 | Dominick, Benjamin 5. 00 
2096 | O’Connell, Barth. : 13. 00 
2097 | Price, ick J ° 71, 60 
2098 | Winters, John................ 02 23. 00 
2124 | Trasi, Saul G................ pind 343. 41 34 | 12. 00 
2125 | Powell, Sidney.....----.-0---.-00} 628.89 |.......--- 37.61, 25.80 
2150 | Baxter, John M.............--..- TE Dxmsdcanbni 41. 69 16. 00 
2151 | Stern, Louis......- Pcedaaaind hs 77.01 |...-...-- 82.52 33. 00 
2169 | Simensen, Hans................ “ $56. 66 |......... 105, 30 76. 20 
2170 Me, Ga cacedpoccangecbeanl WET bibccnsduue 30. 59 22. 50 
2199 | Ivers, William J_.............. aud 106. 26 |...... dain 14. 62 5.00 
2200 | Moran, Charles.......... ast~baun By SA Nowa cnssee 131. 77 68. 20 
2209 | Johnson, John A.._.........-.. wal it lchncokedées 12.15 5. 00 
2227 | Penhale, Humphrey...... apecp sited BE tecdatennel 9. 60 | 5. 00 
2337 eiidetacumedwesheheed! Gnas ery toe 
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Statement preparcd by clerk’s office, Supreme Court, etco——Continued | Statement prepared by clerk’s office, Supreme Court, etc,—-Continued 
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Statement prepared by clerk’s office, Supreme Court, etc.—Continued Statement prepared by clerk's office, Supreme Court, ete.—Continued 
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4 t ived | received | Allow- ' al Ameen Amount on 
r Amount of} receiv receivec : r Amount of; received | receivec a 
No Name estate = Ne. Nome estate | as attor- | ascom- | "1 - 

| ney mittee | °™ 

i 
2238 | Williams, Richard_............... $5.00 | 4218 | Smith, Samuel. ___............... 9728 8 |.......... $65. 80 $30. 00 
2256 | Clayburg, Elmer................. 5.00 | 4253 | Treadwell, Charles. ............_. WE coe nctelate 35.00 | 50. 00 
2257 | Smelski, Edward. -----7727277777- 5.00 | 4261 | Jacob, Peter.......-2.2222222222. 445.4 J---= === 37. 50 
SI Ff Ie nioencanacccceenaves 40.00 | 4270 | Sauter, Mary E.................. 2,774.65 | $40.00) 182.93 50. 00 
2274 | Fehlemeicher, Fred J............. les Gn I no cee eemen ae | 35 62 ie 
2092 | Dougherty, Patrick.........---—~ 5.00 | 4282 | Gill, William..................... | 100m 68 (2222222222 | 103.8 joo 
2319 | Compton, Absolom_._............ 27.40 | 4291 | Tomaso, Andrew__............... SR TE Cictisinetngsl 207. 64 | 64. 70 
2320 | Seanion, John J... ---2-2227777777 5.00 | 4335 | Fallon, Patrick __---------22-722- 2,480.53 |----""") tongs |= ts 
2321 | Makslahti, Abraham... -.....--- 55.00 | 4354 | Stephens, Alex. W.....-.-...-.--- S ccieaeheneenda DR hcetneetieen : 
2330 | Bell, William..................... 5.00 | 4363 | Jones, Arthur_..-.........-...-.-| 12. 76 | | 26.06 10. 00 
Eo I onercctencucishanusan 50.00 | 4364 | Lafayette, Logan_................ 593. 12 51. 13 | 10. 00 
2332 | Condon, William................. 5.00 | 4365 | McCorskin, Johm_................ . 43 |. ee 50. 43 | 5.00 
2355 | Spence, Samuel.................. 25.80 | 4385 | Burge, Robert.................... 2. 26 | 5.00 
2372 IT etincrnenmveundinimnirteinnns 5.00 | 4386 | Cooney, Robert J_........ A aati ' 5. 00 
2382 | Brown, John. ...............-.... 19.00 | 4387 | MeGivin, Frank__._.....- 9.17 
2400 | Rawlinson, William.............. 20.00 | 4415 | Gerdon, Philip Se iiinaees had 
2410 | Hoffman, Lucas....2222272222222 20.00 | 4450 | Kendrick, John P 500 
SE EG Bec cceccccascdgeaneses 5.00 | 4451 | O'Reilly, T. W_-. 5. 00 
SE iP oc ewereceucussineumunisextacaeanat .------ | 4476 | Massey, A. W..- eR ail a 5 ew ace 
2490 | Butler, John..................... 10.00 | 4492 | Crouse, Henry C .......--_.....-- x | 5. 88 | 30. 00 
2554 | Snyder, George........-......---- 5.00 | 4507 | Jordan, Kate C..........-......--|.. conewieol QU Mat 3 ee AnD ome 
2555 | Lupken, John W................- , 5.00 | 4513 | Pope, James A--.-...............- 6, 436. 05 |.......... | §87. 52 100.0 
9571 | Savary, Jos. E................---- 2, 998. 27 52.50 | 4533 | Best, Thomas.......-....-..---.- SE ach | 18.13 5.0 
2572 | Morton, I... -..----.-.-----------[ 106.46] = 15.00 = 13. 81 |. 4553 | Sokol, Anthony. -...............- SO Cierntintnsicined 29. 85 5. 00 
2583 | Wagner, William---_-.....-...--- 5.00 | 4565 | Schwan, Rudolph................ Gee i.........5- Bae 50. 00 
2592 | Newman, William H............. ¥ 5.00 | 4571 | Barela, Arthur G................. 3, 751. 08 | GOD bis. cece eeieicuts 
ST IEG oo carcccusccnsautans a 5.00 | 4581 | Olsen, Clement.....-..........-... ee alec 25. 00 | 5.00 
2618 | Lindeberg, Evan F_.............-. 4, 433. 31 34.00 | 4612 | Blomquist, Haagen............... OE Retiamacebibesi O4. 41 | 50. 00 
2634 | Nordstrom, John C. ‘i 5.00 | 4625 | Bauker, Lawrence...............- _ 5 | 61. 00 7 20. 00 
arent reencinambare i, 7.00 | 4636 | Davis, Susanna__.-.......... odes Te Dvewteeeced 72. 04 | 15. 0 
SEEP 0 ROE BEE cc neu ccusccaceceesne : 5. 4654 | Ireland, Charles -................- 1, 626. 23 j..........- 1 eee 
na nuaduinmennige 1, 283. 42 5.00 | 4662 | Ward, William-................... iin 5 79. 5A | 30. 00 
27 ON ee. . ; 7. 6.00 | 4689 | Gregory, Stephen_...............- UE Wicoctatinaiel 20. 00 | 5. 00 
2795 | MeTighe, Patrick. ...........-..- 1, 590. 51 : 67.00 | 4733 Fulton, Elizabeth ......._.....-.- BE Ga oeeenstice | 20. 00 | 5. 00 
2870 | Kelly, Michael. .................. 4, 769. 60 25. 37. 9 27.00 | 4744 | Walters, John N...........-.....- G Gate EF Pacnncetct 363. 84 | 10. 00 
2872 | McGee, Terrence...--------- 2... 1, 901. 41 BE Iecclnokandh 4764 | Anderson, Laureta.—_2 22022002. 990. 30 [7°77 77777° 136.06} 55. 00 
Se | WON FON. ccncccachhbdpauaitics c 23.00 | 4802 Voeleker, Otto...................- 9465. 53 j.......... 122. 64 | 50. 00 
2931 | Scott, John....................._- 1, 141. 25 67.00 | 4824 | McCarthy, John F..........- ---| 1,478.18 \........-| 138.18) 15.00 
2798 | Hentz, Joseph...........-.......- 5.00 | 4820 | Fardon, A. P_.................-.- 24, 111. 28 7 @ hich cicoicen an 
Ae eee 5.00 | 4858 | Bodwin, J. J__....... i siemtinhe hain BR Oe bcccccnca<t See 6. 25 
3101 | Whelan, James ..................- 3, 019. 91 |. ti 32.00 | 4850 | Meeteer, W. B...................| 5,680.70 |.......... | 412, 07 | 20. 00 
Senet. ccao ee 4876 | Goodridge, C. B_.--22-27 22222277 3, 121.49 |... ------ 219.72| 24.00 
3182 | Randle, Sidmey..................- | eres 100. 05 |.......... | 4888 | Hughes, Ellen.................... SE Seicctnenaibhcstel Te Wikis in duis 
SOU DORE hi dntckies 36. 69 14.00 | 4893 | Fitzgerald, Annie................. BED heteotdtemaen 25. 00 | 5. 00 
3227 | Hagenmeister, Edward T...._.... a inane 27.19 608 | Set Toad, Alpett. .............i00<0.- |. | ae 8] eer Ve ae 
le. a A eran 272. 52 |-- | 22.95 5.00 | 4937 | Thorensen, Olaf. ._---------2--2--] 142. 66 |... 25.00 | 500 
3274 | Phillips, G. Lester.._............ 1, 618. 59 25.00 |.......... | 4946 | Freeman, Joseph W ------222--2- 613. 63 [2-2 2-oo ot | 9528/ 634 
SGD | FURIE, O8RE no ccnp ccancasccccee 366. ‘4 5.00 | 4984 | Clancy, Mary -........-.. eeeccece | aa | 85.72 15.00 
3410 | Murphy, Jeremiah. -............- Ecce asihpeetl 46.00 | 5000 | Parsekian, Annie................. 281. 83 |-......... 28. 28 5.00 
3411 | Connor, William...._.......... 14, 439.48 | 1 292.00 | 5010 | Osterman, Marcus__--_---------- SUT Liccudhosian | 20. 64| 5.00 
3413 | McCradden, William J........... 5.00 | 5021 | Brady, James...................-| 1,808.27 _........ 198.09| 20.00 
SHE 1 WN, FOR ao onencsanesseneceve 8.75 | 5061 | Ashwell, Frederick. .............. 4 | Serre 15. 00 ‘5. 00 
3504 | Lindgren, Gustave ._............- 70.01 | 5062 | Ellis, Wesley R................... STE OE Reenicemonedl 217. 91 33. 33 
3505 | Bullo, Antonio. ................-- 86.01 | 5103 | Kabayski, Riotaro__.............. 1, 043. 41 |..........) 113.08) 25. 00 
3511 | Synan, John.___....-............ 10.00 | 5121 | Rexford, Caroline L------- 22222} CU eer en reer; 
ne) a 30.60 | 5146 | Lecuned, Thot_................2--}.---....-..c] $41.88 |c.--2<c-4-...... 2. 
3544 | Potash, Michael................. 10.00 | 5146 | Brown, William .---.------2----- 290.03 |.......... 99-90 | 5. 00 
Se cen nancbal 16 GD | Glee Fey Wee hn nnn no ccktchtbdlccccccesence ! Fe OO seit nthnttheeeiie 
3610 | Woodhull, Frank... .............- 12.00 | 5172 | Forster, Raymond................ SOOO Baiicinasdnadi | 30.00 | 5.00 
SET WOVIEG SER nccciscaceecsanccl RnL........4 ° moc... 5182 | Coleman, James H...........-.. J SER ectictisntendl | 30. 00 | 5.00 
3638 | Anderson, James. -................ seen, hE PTL » « cennnancagitciiiel-sasammmasine 25. 00 ae 
Ud SS SIRE 12. 00 | 5259 | Haines, Richard_................. 5.00 
SOUP 1 Weenes, JOM. 2 on. cccccccccees 22.00 | 5269 I SE Es sin, cen ntanaciiitialiinilie 5.00 
3654 | Freeland, Edward B..........--- 60. 14 | 5281 | Moulthrop, Wm. L__............- 0.00 
3680 | P EL | ee 27.82 | 5302 | Bell, Henry A........ 
3693 | Wajciedowski, Richard__......... 46.70 | 5332 | Rogers, Samuel__. : . 00 
3732 | Chain, Frederick_...............- 10.00 | 5333 | Michael, Walter_- ina 2. 50 | . 00 
3749 | Evans, Charles H_..............- 10.00 | 5367 | Allen, George..................... 1, 419. 75 \ . 00 
3756 | Mason, Michael.................. SOD) ee Ws BO odtitinn ccc dccstsedeccanseceses SR OB Biinin ceecdntibiiancad 
3758 | Clapp, Robert C____..._.. 15.00 | 5399 rout tn tctinn iacindibadai Oe becndccnnn 131. 39 34. 00 
3763 | Mansfield, Garett W 5.00 | 5479 | McCollough, Tarling C.---------| 1,235.20 _......_.. 123.88} 10.00 
3779 | Kline, Charles_.... TE. 17 | Beek 0 We lk Bie Be Mie wn ccccncccueescs= SO) = BD Bin cain chatted de 
3793 | Evans, George_.... 5.00 | 5560 | Hoff, s..........4e, 1,603.89 .......... 187. 4 20. 00 
3826 | Ajinelaus, Gustaf. ___ 20.00 | 5626 | Coan, James_.......---. 2-22... . Ro ke | 87.45 30. 00 
3627 | Foss, Andrew... ................. 49, 82 | 5627 | Farwig, William.................. | 1,350. 00 TBD bicics stncdetresseen dick 
3880 | Carter, Ella D.................... 10.00 | 5675 oak miter mencgcalicnniiniatin 297. 14 | OE Eacccericteictediathtini nets anki 
3886 | Glass, Alexander.................. 10.00 | 5691 | MeGillian, William P._--....... , aaa sc 
3801 | Garvey, Mary.................... 10.00 | 5717 | Doyle, John W___.......-......-- 600.00) 50.00 }......._.-/.......... 
3940 | Isaac, William H_................ 59.80 | 5735 | Schaper, Chris. H................ Bb Se bicccneckas 185. 73 | 15. 00 
3941 | Nelson, William. ................. 42.30 | 5788 | Fletcher, Emma N............... 1, 614. 93 Ch OD Sadetes tied... 2 
3951 | Osborn, Arthur__................. 24. 67 | 5841 | Schoemperle, Otto_............... I Sie Seincadleaenl 7. 00 15. 00 
3952 | Lawrence, Sidney_............... 20.00 | 5887 | Oates, Hubert J_................. 6 aa 25. 85 5. 00 
3088 | Geldel, Robt: H.................<. 52.08 | 60383 | Williams, Arthur M_._........... 1, 051. 42 PY | eee ee ee 
See) CORN, DO occccccendescescet) 69S Li es Oe. <....... th S, eeeaeaaaeS can ince 57. 98 | 15.00 
3997 | Winkler, Charles A...............| 988.63 /]..........) 10528 /........ | 6121 | Haapanen, John A _-___..........- ct YT eee 383. 38 | 12. 00 
Ge ey Ne ns ch ecewithctecccccen 15.00 | 6273 | Babcock, Campbell E_........... a Riinniniaciiebd 3OE.O8 foieuee. cos 
4036 | White, Charles J_................ 5.00 | 6311 | Guidager, Wm. L...............- j  & } arr 20. 00 5. 00 
4045 | Robbins, B. B.................... 21, 28 | 6333 | Smith, Guasie F.................. eI nncusameth 213. 96 22. 00 
4047 | Hochheim, G_.................... 20.00 ; 6365 | Kirwin, Francis P__.............. 108. 34 10. 00 
nn) Gttiie O......-2---.-.-csesae- 60.00 | 6404 | Niemezak, Wladyslaw....____.._- 36.65 | 15.00 
4056 SNE O nccncveces wanuinhieca 5.00 | 6460 | Major, Bertram. --...........---| Bid dls tal’ Dicidlaacidias 
. Eg a 50.00 | 6472 | Wander, Frank_.................. 104. 50 31. 06 
4067 | Woodson, Ho 2222222222 222222oo 20.00 | 6482 | White, John Hoo) 41 | 185. 43 10.00 
GE BE i Miwccseccdenicscedinkail ..-.- | 6491 | Henley-Smith, M. R............ } 112, 187. 12 | 2,600.00 }........c.}.........- 
GD | BOWING, Bi. ncn cccacectdaceseuce 11. 67 | 6544 | Terry, Frances A. M | 10,901.79) 12250 }_......... Es eee 
4106 | Cronin, P__ 22222222722 22222222 20.00 | 6581 | McCarthy, Nora................. @. 60 15. 00 
GO I Fk, cts ceitethecconcccen Tk athe 6658 | Harrison, Lawrence 466. 39 40. 00 
4139 | O’ th cnitbbiibidensonnenacel 7, 291. 95 43.34 | 6698 Townsley, Walter. . 158. 65 10. 00 
IS ET ccnnchtinbetinaeiness tial i 79 144. 59 65.00 | 6708 | Lynch, James_..... 339. 29 30. 00 
4155 | Shinn, P. F___...-...--.--....--- 1, 119. 60 ee |.......... 6740 | Howard, Mary. __ 15. 00 5.00 
ae) SE ae 53. 32 40.00 | 6770 ver, C a. 41.28 5.00 
4173 | Jonson, J__._.. inbhitimededent <<} 1,298.11 104. 87 25.88 | 6784 Lawrence... ... 137.24 60. 67 
SE Fs Onion sind ditnchadeonce ow 12. 61 6.00 | 6804; Robinson, Bert Dana. 81.12 12.00 
1 Attorney and commission. 4 Including costs. 
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Statement preparcd by clerk’s office, Supreme Court, eto.—Continued | Statement prepared by clerk’s office, Supreme Court, etc.—Continued 
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| Allow- : | Allow- 
, Amount of! received | received a 7 Amount of | received | received | ~~" 
No. | Name estate | as attor-| as com- ee, No. Name estate as attor- | as com- | — my 
ney | mittee ney | mittee | rm 
ee } | hi | gi tebe pad a4 i } —* 

6810 | Crosby, Chapman............-.--| $678.02 |.......... | $57.88 $10.00 | 9103 | Welch, Perry........--.. iia ) Carnes |... 

6871 | Stickel, Andrew ind kh ene 4 s eee 44. 38 RO © ee DON, ls Wn ule ncncdnanutpes 1,172.26 | $100.00 

6881 | Felberbaur, Stephen...... seat | 966.09 | 1 $60.97 |........-. 15.00 | 9137 | Donlon, Mary A................. | 4,140.69; 250.00 

Sena Catt GE; 0, , oncacsedacacectbaseed 1,272. 49 |........ 7 136. 47 10.00 | 9321 | Gemmelli, Elizabeth. ...........- 1,558.53 | 90.00 

7085 | Lambert, Frank............-<.<-- eee to 337. 89 15.00 | 9403 | Jones, Bernard .-.-............... 1, 420. 93 | 50. 00 

7112 | Eagan, K. J ‘chitin setbeimenivaliamiee 943. 54 | 00 tae 5.00 | 9428 | Noye, Emma................-...-| DE Tooncecakn 

7201 | Masarisk, Stephen................ Scie 7) ee 537. 69 noeee- ams = mee pos. ice eon — a ery 

7297 | Bruns, C, L ncnieaiadetaaaaan 601.70 | Oe te 949% ee Se 247. 62 | 50.00 | 

708i }- Bhintet, TORO. ccccnccdicdicscowenend 1, 465. 5 aes 146. 55 14.00 | 9578 | Hussey, Ralph G 2157. 60 28. 50 

7608 1 Kiasiett, AGG oc ccsectcccmatnent | 1,740.16 te eaena 16. 00 po Cutts, Charles H 3, 766.23 |... aks 

7006 1) Motte. W.. 3. vvcccoddctincnnnitnn« bee Se ee 15.00 | 978 DO. SN OE act ccc acneieninteacenieect 25. 00 | 

7572 | Drapet, LAG... ciccccdccectons os 1, 407. 10 | ee ts 10.00 | 10373) Flanagan, P. J...................| 3,495.04 150. 00 | 

7582 | Rousseau, Nannie E_............- 1, O87. 23 | SE aetna 10.00 10400) Diese, HOR FP icdccicctadecebus | 9, 665, 22 3400. 00 

7 45 | Burriss, Ellen iivaclenianivtnindtienn 1, 567. 86 foc cececnen | 156. 73 19. 00 10566) Cahill, Joseph Ela a | 1, 220. 21 122.71 } 

7636 | Chahaj, Frank.................. Rs OS Secccchoand 43.18 7.00 | 10585) Edwards, George 1, 213. 94 121. 39 . 
7645 | Boyd, James E..............--- i | Sait 315. 91 90 es Re I OF oe eich bab deccesdunices.e 1, 350. 80 }.....- weoe} 135,08 10. 00 
OGG 1 Wade, MOM 5: ha tcdedleucececes esis 14, 749, 55 |......2.2. | 1, 296. 04 121. 00 -—-— a -— 
1067 |. Bede J: Divccaveinmneckscoos OOD GF foccnceecns | 2, 92 7.00 CN cbiiarentrec ce hateiac | 8,412.05 /46, 129.60 | 7,501.43 
7660 | Palombi, Sam_....- a gee 718:00 beens | 63. 95 7.00 

TOG SS Oe ee , O60 4b't.-:..... } 314. 00 37. 34 ee en oe ae 
7671 | Blankenship, Tom..........-.---| 1,004.49 |...2.002.. | 75.00 10.00 | FREDERICK A, FENNING RECEIVED $733,855.87 FROM VETERANS’ BUREAU FOR 
7684 | Labrecque, E. E................-- |< |G Betebaeeents 434. 04 29. 00 CERTAIN WARDS 

7687 | Fields, Jake......-.------.......- | 976,68 4... .0cnens 27. 65 7.00 , . 

ee) See en oemommoennnes . one aa aan I produced the following certificate from Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
eee nove sith «eee ewe eresesens= 9 VOSS. OO | ew cwncnene os. — ‘ r . 

708 | Reynclés, Soha F.._............. 1.61. 22 00 7.00 | Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, showing that 
7719 | Schumaker, Thomas E ......-.... 440. 15 babasleeiee 44.01 7.00 | for certain wards the bureau had paid for compensation and 
a en os ee ee ee rae 22.00 | insurance to said Frederick A. Fenning the enormous sum of 
7722 | Lorenz, BE. M rovasonencanspacl | MSMR GD 1a... ogce ao 19.60 | $733,855.87. Merely having this sum of money to deposit in his 
7740 | McGovern, Thomas P Ot ncbnsees 453. 70 23.00 | own bank was worth quite a great deal to Fenning. 
7741 | Wirthman, Oswald_.... 188. 71 |-ecerocene 18, 88 7.00 
7743 | Chase, John 8.......... BE Gee OF bn wndccccas 1, 193. 72 aS Unitep StaTes VETERANS’ BuRBAU, 
7746 | Carpenter, Dallis_......-- ebeedese | SUD 'Esncininninteel 20. 00 7. oe. ‘ 
7766 | Minick, Arthur D_...-.- $77. 40 |...-.-0-<2 60. 00 10.00 OFFICE OF THE DrREcToR, 
og SO "RRS" Peet 15. 00 30. 00 Washington, April 2, 1926, 
7eG8 | Ob yied, FlOG.... .accccccewscdectens EE 49. 53 7.00 
7768 | Ferrainole, R.....cccccccccccssce ey ieee) 783. 78 77. 87 [Personal and confidential] 
7804 Log ino, oo , as a -S 1 Wee tek akc ines 34. 37 oo Hon THoMas I BLANTON 
7001 | Aveesn. G. Gi.adckdessiscetsebal 066. G6 |... .. 52 121. 39 00 . ee eee . 
FO0R'1 Dente. PEND... .cocconseccssctbbelccace ad ey ee ae House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 
en¢ tr > © ¢ 
| oa a 2, 040, 78 |.._._-. “ oy S vo My Dear ConcressMAN: Complying with your request, I am inclos- 
7088 | Wishes. 3, W .<.concc.cecccacaal «| e t........) eee 7.09 | ing a statement showing the nunrber of cases of bureau beneficiaries 
FOOD | Clark, Games bce unciccccusdtncuse A 41.71 7.00 | in which the Hon. Frederick A. Fenning has been appointed by the 

oe 1 Seen ‘ 
ae pee, os om fyeaso-neue ss “| poet ome we Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as legal guardian or com- 
7878 | O'Neill, James E.....-.-.--..--.-] 3,951.36 |..........| 900.18 28.74 | mittee. This statement gives the C-Numbers, home address, present 
— mc gn a amen aoe RATES eae a address, total amount of compensation paid to the guardian or com- 
{Sst | Summerlin, benjamin F...... coon 9 On. OS |-----2---- 030. . mittee for the account of the beneficiary since appointment, the total 
7904 | Dearborn, William D....-.------| 10,930.37 |_......... 832. 50 61. 52 , y PDMASMERT Che to 
7906 | Sumida NO. «us: nnnannnaleed 991. 81 |---------- 99. 18 7.00 | amount of insurance paid the guardian or committee since appoint- 
7907 | Marchbanks, John W..._......-- a ee 85. 77 7.00 | ment, and also the total amount of the last two items. 
roe eo 1, cae - |--------== oe ee The names corresponding to the C-Numbers given have been furnished 
7915 | Bergin, Mary O66 t......-0" 47. 82 7.00 | you previously, and it is thought advisable that the names should be 
7955 | Clark, John W 3, 393. 45 j...... 2. 364. 54 35.00 | omitted in the event of any publication of the list referred to, 
7956 | Piskati, Stanley J................ tO | ee | 280. 68 11. 75 Vv trul 
7984 | Barger, Albert A................- 10, 502.02 |_....._... 846. 48 73. 63 ery uly yours, 
8007 | Bumby, E. T 00048 4 .. cs 30. 04 7.00 FRANK T. Hines, Director. 
8020 | Countz, C. P 4,049.49}... 414. 95 32. 00 
9082 | MoCorry, T. W oc. .<s-<.cncacse-- UE eens: 159. 29 10. 00 T | 
8aa8 | Guember, Arthur R..-.----2-2-.- 6, 135. 82 ooo 519.7 23. 00 o Amount | Paid by | pura 
8051 | Kernes, Ralph.......-..........-- 4, 658. 82 }.........- 393. 58 19. 00 N Home address Present address ofcom- | insur- urea! 
et ee en ee . : GED 1... ci nteenaseneas 0. pensation; ance total 
8112 | McCord, Wm. J................. OLAS tnvcccekece | 107.50 15.00 
8113 | Mcintyre, E. ind iicieeeeneniiaenatl EE Siiiaelk i adiasaied 321. 29 12. 00 
S146 | Zeremba, Waltet...-.---0s-se-~ S08. OF eoneooe--- =. 3 22.00 | 146780 | New York re- | United States Veter- | $7,317. 14) $5, 405. 00,$12, 722. 14 
$178 | Braughler, Jos. H........... cpa CGOA Bictnssesce 595. 08 105. 34 ional office. ans’ Hospital, No 
8228 | Sweeney, Robert.........-..-.--- 1, 761. 64 61.2.3 10. 00 B , ot tees’ Be , 
8275 | Cox, _ |” ees EEE Dtcnbiencen 217. 75 22. 00 187528 Affton, Mo. St. *Klizabeths Hos- 8, 333. 2, 645. 10, 978 28 
Se ee, eens ©4678. 48 bo. cceceue 795. 18 97. 36 or eraeene pital, Washingt , 
320 Regan, Chas. B- -. meee 5 28. 00 Bc = 
8330 | Tarashafsky, Herman. .-.........- 22. 00 ae 
847 | Mantlow, Leonard............... eg Soe Trey --f--- a Oe eee see 
8348 | James, Layton.......... neo ipaveinissntl 22. 00 137767 | Columbia a es a . | 8 363.33 
BOGE 1 Lalbh i. Bisnis cctticsccacteadods 20. 00 J Cooien, 0.3.., an North ——-- P oy 
8380 | Chuey, Mike..............-...--. 32.00 | 207846 ee ee 4, 010. 16) 11, 661. 08 
8382 | Wilson, Claude Ww. See anasiiedtae J t, Camden, N. 
0608 | MeDeanht, Jobe B...--- coos sen 3 195680 | Delwin, Tex.......| St. Elizabeths Hos- 14, 101.77 
S403 lomkel, TROT, cin neundinbied 8, 345. 57 ital, W hington 
8416 =e, Narian ‘ a 249. 08 5 C as 
ib UG, & ee 5, 349. 74 ¥ es 
8434 | Bullock, ©, E.......--.-----.--- 5, 119. 02 218055 Bow Polen’: ox aoe = GO... n- one n nnn 12, 480. 81 
8443 Gabriel, F. al paeeipaenaesioncnaiiiial 1, 025. 18 NY. ny, 
tt OU eee 1, 263. 50 > 
8574 | McGowan, J. P..-.-----...-.-.-- 2) 139. 55 167770 en aaa -+---0.._.-.----------- 11, 527. 86 
8581 | Wright, Barney................. 200. 27 listed, Fort Sam 
8600 | Thompson, O. B................- 6, 321. 08 Houston 
8631 | Cham i SESE FS 7, 371. 97 c folder Balti- | United § Vv 
8644 | Rogers, Charles A....------.-.--- 970. 50 160369 | Case = J tates Veter- 10, 087. 10 
8710 Salazar, Manuel... diinasinniiuneiitiael 160.69 mare, ane. 
8768 | Thomson, Frank P_..°........... 1.35 
8770 | Eckhardt, Dorothea” .-.--..-.-- 272, 31 196882 | Akron, Ohio_...... 9, 441. 98 
— a nena a. ctdediteonanainanial 6, 271. 7 

78 urley, Mary R..... mhoodindiied ond O04. 4 
8878 | Mason, C. F......--.---0cecaesee] % 724.10 11, 468, 14 
8913 | Tandrop, Christian__......-..--_- 621. 41 11, 866. 94 
8919 | Smith, Evelyn P..............] 10,670. 89 ra ae 
8922 _— 83 

8924 <arsgor, 8. C 

8936 | O'Neal, Pierce D 9, 427. 08 
8966 | Johnson, Carl F........... eeceee-| 4587.11 | 90.00 /..........}.......... | 480000 | NOW TOrk Uity....).....Go.......... wonnes ew ~ ~~~) ~~~ -5~- ~~~) ~~ + 
9076 | Murch, James A. 11, 072. 67 
0102 | Garrett, Silas fas 


1 Attorney and commission. 
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nelled te lieve tn Weehineton as war workers. sleeping temporarily on! Doctor Scwornre.p. Mv wife did: wee. efr. 
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1927 CONGRESSIONAL 
| | | 
— Amount | Paid by 
— | Home address Present address ofcom- | insur- —— 
— pensation; ance 4 
231666 | Born Pendleton, | St. Elizabeths Hos- $990. 32 “ui. 7 $1, 431.77 
Oreg. wal Washington, | 
. C. 
219538 | Porto Rico ~=-]--5-- en ----| 5,538.06} 2, 645. 00) &, 183. 06 
156502 | ea BA, f--..GB..< bicnccushoceen 9, 064. 52! 2,475. 00] 11, 539. 52 
>I. | } 
204096 | Folder in central | Unknown_............ &, 574.19) 5, 577. 50} 14, 151. 69 
| office. | | 
212388 | Milwaukee, Wis_- j Cus in Milwaukee, | 7,031.61) 5,060.00) 12,091. 61 
Is. | | 
213797 | Folder in N. Y. United States Veter-| 8, 045. 16) 1,046.50) 9, 091. 66 
| Office. ans’ Hospital No. 81, | 
| Bronx, N.Y. 
421366 | Ocean Grove,| St. Elizabeths Hos-| 5, 798. 42 419.75, 6,218.17 
N.J. oe Washington, } | 
| ».C. } 
213841.| Folder in Ala-| United States Veter- | 8,058.06 5, 060. 00) 13, 118. 06 
| bama regional ans’ Hospital, Tus- | 
office. , _ kegee, Ala. | 
222254 | Folder in Balti- | United States Veter-| 7,526.45) 2,587. 50) 10, 113.95 
more office. } ans’ Hospital No. 42, | 
| Perry Point, Md. 
$13596 | England........-.- St. Elizabeths Hos-]| 7,274.52) 2,443.75] 9,718 27 
| | — Washington, 
aie 
148901 | Akron, Ohio......-|--..- ne 8, 357. 14 405. 00) 13, 762. 14 
245491 uantico, Va_...-.- — do. ad OOP Clive ciccdccins 4, 650. 00 
160398 | Florida. cei iia otitis 8, 229.03) 5, 462. 50) 13, 691. 53 
336962 Portsmouth, Va. Portsmouth, i oe 6, 998.39) 2, 600.00) 9, 598.39 
264433 | Folder in Balti- United States Veter- CA GU si } 875. 35 
more. ans’ Hospital No. 42, 
Perry Point, Md. 
163842 | Born South Bos-| St. Elizabeths Hos-| 7,574.84) 5,200.00; 12, 864, 34 
| ton, Va, ~~ Washington, | 
223643 | File in Boston..... United States Veter-| 7,516.13; 4, 887. 50) 12, 403. & 
| | ans a 
ampton, Mass 
805211 Fayetteville, Md. le St. Elizabeths Hos- | 8,883.23) 2,653.22) 11, 536.45 
| § pier, Washington, 
! 
167694 | New York City--.-| New Y ork C Ps ci 6, 752.90| 3, 277. 50) 10, 030. 40 
315030 | Born in Delaware -| St. Elizabeths Hos- | 7,140.40) 2,070.00! 9, 210. 40 
| pital, Washington, 
220759 | Chicago, Tl_.......|----- a aie itd 8, 016.13) 2,350. 00; 10, 366. 13 
67577 | Washington, D. C - — Avenue SW.,| 1, 759. 50/......_- 1, 759. 50 
| ashington, D. C, 
246680 | Grundy, Vass wise St. Elizabeths Hos-| 7, 1995. 31) 4, 715. 00) 11,910.31 
at Washington, 
170331 | annie bad 1, 534. 80 
220929 7, 866. 13 5, 347. 50] 13, 213. 63 
209546 | 8, 067.74) 2,472. 50) 10, 540. 24 
216128 7, 670. 97 ATER Ree. _.| 7,670. 97 
216132 | Born Porto Rico-_-.|....- OP dsc sth tedaclel 5, 314.19) 5, 462. 10, 776, 69 
217935 | Shenandoah, Pa__-|....-do............---. om 23 2, 550. 00) 11, 553. 23 
7660 | Halifax, England | teste 9, 261.93} 2, 500. 00| 11, 761. 93 
288104 | Philippine Islands_|.....do................ , 462, 90). .......- 7, 462. 90 
216440 | Venasco, Italy__.__|....- 1M, anata chetiall:2, tan 8,378.57; 5, 290. 00) 13, 668. 57 
109650 | Washington, D.C _|.....do............_..- 8, 685.33! 5, 060. 00| 13, 745. 33 
209559 | Folder in Balti- United States Veter- | 7,958.06) 5, 347. 50) 13, 305. 56 
more, Md. ans’ Hospital No. 42, 
Perry Point, Md. | 
196169 | Brooklyn, N. Y...| Unknown; eloped from] 6, 240.00 1,625.00) 7, 865.00 
e. Elizabeth, Dec, | 
, 1921. 
166502 | Billings, Mont....| St. Elizabeths Hos-| 7,635.48) 3, 162. 52) 10,798. 00 
oa Washington, 
386748 | New Yor k}e-.-.- OA ch eseeeiietecs @O6 Thi... deca 4, 834. 71 
(Mount Perron). 1 
222054 | Palmetta, Ala. = snared C—O 7, 066, S| 5, 232. 50\ 12, 298. 95 
205755 ; Snick Hill, W. Va.'-.--- ig dG achamaiijdetiskinadl 8, 872. 68)... ..--.--- 8, 872. 68 
222015 | South Carolina....|-...do........-.--..-.| 7, 689. 68] 2, 731. 25) 10, 420. 98 
194388 | Flint, Mich... ..__|.....do................| 7, 566.67) 5,232. 50) 12,790.17 
306223 | New York City_-__|_..- do... ouisthendicae Uae 77) 1, 380. 00 8, 926. 77 
SONI t CONOR. needed e ae Ms Bilenniainel 7, 616. 13 
1938270 Case folder in| U nited ‘States Veter- | 5, 356. 00 2, 558,75; 7,914.75 
California, 4 Boepitel, Palo | 
o, Cali 
155438 | Cincinnati, Ohio ..| St. Elizabeths Hos- | 7, 747 4 | 2, 475. 10, 222. 14 
pital, Washington, 
182373 | ween DiO MRS. ek ARR 9, 116. 77 
265761 |.....do......... do... 6 ORR Oi as 4, O17. 82 
286707 loutstewn, Pa. oc ae 7,411.29) 4,772. 12, 183. 79 
284864 | Pennsylvania___.. fu Mtn teas 1, 700. 1, 524. 68| 3, 224. 68 
364826 | Monticello, Miss-_ _|_....do... 6, 172. 4, 657. 10, 830. 40 
194500 | Rowland, N. C_.__|__--do... &, 126. 67| 5, 290. 00} 13, 416. 67 
221119 | Cleveland, Ohio.--|--...do....._--. 5, 189.68, 2,555. 70| 7,745.38 
220517 | Porto Rico........|.--.-do...--.-.-.------| 8,012. 2, 530. 00| 10, 542. 90 
SHORE 1 BIRD ONE Ss 0s kecsicwn B05 2c deccwcesonst Fee OR liesined 7, 810. 64 
757 Mississippi -.......|...-- OOn vansicctesedn O&O 4, 600. 11, 538. 06 
} Kentucky. ......<cej-s--- 0... cccococce-| 8,378.33] 2,700. 11, 073. 33 
WOR, rikschecccsdncestsdsemunbdecs 523, 792. 14|210, 063. 73/733, 855. 87 








And when sending me the above on March 19, 192€, Director 
Elines certified to the following: 


Colonel Fenning has been allowed by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict in practically every case for which he is acting as guardian or 
committee 10 per cent of the principal of the personal estate and on 


ee 
~— 
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the annual income of the estate, as provided in section 1155 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 


of the 


Frank T. Hines, Director 
NEW BUREAU CERTIFICATE SHOWED FENNING RECEIVED $76 
I introduced before the Judiciary Committee a certificate 
from the United States Veterans’ Bureau, certified to by 
Director Frank T. Hines on May 24, 1926, as being true and 
correct, which covers pages 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27 of said hear- 
ings, which shows that concerning 76 World War veterans said 
Frederick A. Fenning had received from said bureau $768,474.66 
as insurance and compensation due his said wards, and that 
said Fenning’s own fees in said 76 cases amounted to $75,894.48. 
and that with the exception of $206.38 paid in 1918, $8,278.33 
paid in 1919, and $2,399.25 paid on 1926 commissions, all of the 
balance of said $75,894.48 fees were paid to said Fenning during 
the six years of 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925. To save 
space [I do not reproduce said certificate here, but will quote 
from the hearings my statement then made to the committee: 


Mr. BLaNnToN. Gentlemen, this statement embraces 76 World War 
veterans, gives their names, their “CC” numbers, their home addresses, 
their present address—that is, where they are now incarcerated—and it 
shows that the following amounts have been paid to Mr. Frederick A, 
Fenning for them. 

Insurance has been paid to Mr, Fenning to the amount of $228,417.80. 

Compensation has been paid to Mr. Penning of $540,056.86, making a 
total paid to Mr. Fenning for them of $768,474.66, 


$119,306.72 ADDITIONAL PAID TO FENNING 


I also introduced in evidence before said Judiciary Committee 
a certificate from said United States Veterans’ Bureau, certified 
to as true and correct by Director Frank T. Hines on May 1S, 
1926, showing that with reference to 44 World War veterans 
for whom Fenning had formerly been guardian or committee, 
and who had died or otherwise been removed from his guardian- 
ship, the bureau had paid to said Frederick A. Fenning the sum 
of $119,306.72, and that said Fenning had been allowed fees aud 
commissions for himself of $13,379.03 in said 44 cases, and such 
certificate covers pages 33, 34, and 35 of the hearings, and gives 
the names of the veterans, their case number, and the amounts 
and fees in each case. 
WHILE IN UNIFORM 


3,474.06 


PENNING STILL PRACTICED 


I produced from the War Department the following docu- 


ment on file there, at which time Fenning held a swivel-chair 
commission ; 


~ 
eis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1918. 
Hon. Newron D, Baker, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Secretary: Now when the acute stage of the war is gloriousiy 
Passed to a very large part, owing to your own gigantic and infinitely 
wise exertions, I feel at liberty, and compelled by moral necessity, to 
make complaint against Frederick A. Fenning, 3317 Newark Street, 
District of Columbia, a lawyer and at present major, United States 
Army, in The Adjutant General's Office, for brutal treatment of, and 
ruffianly threats against my wife, Mrs. Schoenfeld, and my daugliter, 
Miss Margaret H. Schoenfeld, A. B., at the time a censor clerk in the 
Department of State. 

First of all, I beg to state that Mrs. Schoenfeld is the mother of 
three sons, all in the service of the United States: H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld, secvetary of legation in Christiania, Norway, at the time of 
the outrage chargé d'affaires of the sald legation, and officially com 
mended twice for meritorious service by the honorable Secretary of 
State; R. E. Schoenfeld, vice counsel at Berne, Switzerland, who tried 
to resign several times to enter upon military service, but was ordered 
to remain at his post; and Herbert H. Schoenfeld, M. D., who passed 
all the examinations for the Navy Medical Corps, but was left ou 
hospital duty so -far. 

Mrs. Schoenfeld is the owner of a house, 3448 Thirty-fourth Place, 
city, which she leased in September, 1917, at a nominal rent to a 
Mrs, John S. Hord, a society woman, not a war worker, until September 
80, 1918, when her lease expired. 

Realizing that it was perhaps difficult for her to find a new house, 
and her husband having begged grace of our attorney, Judge Latimer, of 
Clephane & Latimer, to stay for a few days longer, the request was 
readily granted. 

However, my wife and daughter being homeless, I wrote a most 
respectful request to the tenant to grant my wife and daughter a room 
or two in the third floor of the very large house until she herself could 
find a home at her own convenience. 

Upon the adyice of Judge Latimer, my wife and daughter went to 
our house Saturday, October 5, after office hours—five days after the 
expiration of the lease—and requested respectfully the above-mentioned 
humble accommodations, as they were absolutely homeless and com- 





i: 
yi 
a 
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pelled to live in Washington as war workers, sleeping temporarily on 
a sofa In a hallway, through the kindness of a lady. 

The woman tenant treated the owners of the home—which she occu- 
pied without lease, and in which she was just renting a’ room or rooms 
to a soldler—-after the expiration of the lease, never before, with insult- 
ing arrogance, and finally called Major Fenning, who entered our home 
in uniform, blustered, and threatened and shook his fist violently in 
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the ladies’ eyes, as only a ruffian or drunken man would do, and told | 


them brutally, with constant fist shaking, “I give you 15 minutes to 
clear out.” 

The ladies repeated the advice of their counsel, that they were law- 
fully in their own house; but Major Fenning again threatened them 
with arrest, terrorized them, and finally took the woman Hord in his 
nutomobile—it was now late at night—alleged to swear out a warrant 


of arrest against the owners of the house. Meanwhile my wife and | 


daughter were exhausted by the terrorism and fist shaking of the 
lawyer, who was disgracing the uniform of the United States Army, 
and they left their own house to return to the hallway to rest. There- 


after my wife was seriously ill for three weeks, and my daughter— | 


being homeless and unnerved—resigned her position at the Department 
of State, very much against the will of her superiors, to nurse her sick 


mother at Wildwood, N. J. (Vide CoNGresstonaL Recorp, pp. 12458— | 
12459, of October 21, statements by Senators Smoor, WILLIAMS, and 


OVERMAN.) 
I beg to submit to you, Mr. Secretary, this case of brutality, almost 


thuggery, on the part of Major Fenning. Did the man have a right to | 


enter our home in uniform to brutalize two helpless ladies, the owners, 


even if called and paid for by an unlawful tenant? Did he have a | 


right to threaten and intimidate and shake his fists in the faces of two 
defenseless ladies, and finally take the woman in his automobile, alleged 
to swear out a warrant of arrest against a respectable woman, an 
American patriot, who has reared her children in a fanatical love for 


America, and against our daughter, an employee of the United States | 


Government ? 

I have had the high honor of being presented to you personally in 
your office by Mr. Scofield; I was an instructor at Johns Hopkins when 
you took your degree there; I have been a United States consul at Riga, 
under the revered President Cleveland, and am now instructing officially 
S. A. T. Corps at George Washington University. The yulgar, brutal 
treatment of my wife and daughter by an Army officer of rank appears, 
therefore, so much the more helnous and criminal. 

I beg to submit this case for the investigation of the Department of 
War and beg redress for the infamy. 

Very respectfully, 
HIgRMAN SCHOENFELD, 
Temporary Address, Cosmos Club. 
[Seav:; Official copy, War Department.] 


SWOKN TESTIMONY OF DR, HERMAN SCHOENFELD 


Mr, BLANTON. Doctor, you are a professor in the George Washington 
University ? 

Doctor Scnornrernp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branton, And you have been for how many years? 

Doctor ScnopnrEeLD, Thirty-six years. I was away for a few years 
as consul of the United States at Riga, Russia, under President Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. BLanron, And you have a son now who is one of the United 
States diplomatic representatives? 

Doctor SCHOPNFELD, Two sons. 

Mr. Bianron. Two sons—what positions do they hold? 

Doctor ScnHownreLp. One is counselor of the embassy in Mexico, and 
one js at present in charge of the Russian legation at La Paz, Bolivia. 

Mr. Bianton. During the war, while Mr. Frederick A, Fenning was 
an officer in uniform, did you see him appear at any time in court as 
a lawyer for anyone? 

Doctor ScuopNreLp., Against me and my wife. 

Mr, Buanton. And a lawyer for somebody else? 

Doctor Scnownrerp. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many times did you see him appear in court? 

Doctor ScHORBNFELD. Two. 

Mr. Bianron, Two times? 

Doctor SCHOENFELD, Two times, 

Mr. Buanvon, Was he in uniform when he appeared before the court? 

Doctor ScHoenrecp, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Buanror. He was in uniform? 

Doctor ScHomnretp, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanron. Did you write that letter? Just look it over, Doctor 
{handing paper to witness]. That is the letter that you wrote to the 
lion. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, complaining about the action 
of Officer Fenning? 

Doctor ScHoOENFELD, Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLantTon. Yes. Now, doctor, in both of those cases that Mr. 
Fenning appeared in court as counsel for these parties against you, he 
did not prevail in either one of them, did he? 

Doctor ScHORBNFELD, No. 

Mr. BLANTON, You won both of them against him? 
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Doctor ScHomnretD. My wife did; yes, str. 

Mr, Buanron. Your wife did; and you were with your wife at that 
time and your daughter. 

Doctor SCHOENFELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. Is your wife here? 

Doctor ScHoOENFELD, Yes, sir, 

Mr, BLanron. And your daughter? 

Doctor SCHOENFELD. My daughter is at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, She is research instructor and doing work for the Government 
in the Wharton School of Industrial Research. 


SWORN TESTIMONY OF MISS MARGARET SCHOENFELD 


Mr, BLANTON. Miss Schoenfeld, you are the daughter of Doctor 
Schoenfeld? 

Miss SCHOENFELD, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who for years has been a professor in the George 
Washington University? 

Miss ScHOoENFELD. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. During the war, while the war was in progress, your 
family had let your home for a few months? 

Miss SCHOENFELD. For a year. 

Mr. BLanton. And had come back to it and resumed occupancy of it? 

Miss ScHOENFELD. Yes, 

Mr, BLANTON. That was during the war? 

Miss Scnuornrerp. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. You went to the house—and the lease had expired, 
had it not; the year’s lease had expired? 

Miss SCHOENFELD. Yes. 

Mr. Buanron. And you were doing some work for the Government 
at that time? 

Miss SCHOENFELD. I was. 

Mr. BLANTON. And under the law which protected pariies who were 
doing Government work in reclaiming their home, where it had been 


| let and where the lease had expired, you went to the house to regain 


possession of it one evening? 
Miss ScHouNnreLp, Yes, 
Mr, Buanton. Now, when you asked the lady te let you have the 


| house back, did she or did she not call Mr. Fenning, Mr. Frederick A. 


Fenning? 

Miss ScHorNrELD. She did call Mr, Fenning. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that Mr. Fenning right next to Mr. Hogan? 

Miss SCHOENFELD, Yes, 

Mr. Buanton, And he is the one who came over? 

Miss ScHOENFELD. Yes, 

Mr. BLanTon. What did he say to you about if you did not do some- 
thing in a certain length of time he would do something to you? 

Miss ScHoeNnrEeLD, Mr. Fenning stated that if I did not leave in 10 
minutes he would swear a warrant out for my arrest. 

Mr. HoGaNn, Then subsequently you and your mother instituted pro- 
ceedings as to whether or not the house should be turned over to you? 

Miss ScHOENFELD. Yes, 

Mr. Hoocan. And after two proceedings the house was given to you? 


COMMISSIONS ALLOWED GUARDIANS UNDBR LAW 


In the District of Columbia the court may allow any per 
cent up to 10 of income collected during preceding year. Penn- 
sylvania allows 5 per cent of income. New York allows not to 
exceed 5 per cent. In Massachusetts it is usually from 21% to 
5 per cent. Georgia allows 24% per cent on receipts and dis- 
bursements. Maine allows not exceeding 5 per cent. Texas 
allows none to guardian of person, but to guardian of estate 
5 per cent on gross income, not embracing the estate taken 


over, 
OUR COMMITTEE PASSED CORRECTIVE LAWS 


Following our ascertainment that Frederick A, Fenning had 
secured his appointment as guardian or committee of several 
hundred wards, and had received commissions several times 
more than 10 per cent in certain cases, as hereinbefore conclu- 
sively shown by said auditor's certificate, our committee had 
prepared and passed by Congress: (1) A law providing that no 
guardian shall receive compensation exceeding “a commission 
of 5 per cent of amounts collected if and when disbursed,” 
which is Public Law No. 598, Sixty-ninth Congress; (2) a law 
fixing the same compensation for a committee, and providing 
that nearest relative must be heard, and guardian ad litem 
must be appointed before committee is selected, which is Public 
Law No. 597, Sixty-ninth Congress; (3) a law providing that, 
except for their own children, no person shall be appointed 
guardian for more than five wards; and (4) a law providing 
that no person may be appointed committee for more than five 
non compos mentis persons, which last two laws have been 
signed by the President but not yet printed. 

Inasmuch as my charges Nos. 4, 5, and 20 relate to the same 
transactions constituting violation of such laws, I will group 
them together: 
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deal of time on it, and am in position to cooperate with you; and will 
wan hoa willing in ceaco the matter te turned avwar to wou. 0 share tha 
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CONGRESSION AL 


CHARGE NO, 4 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning fs guilty of what in 
every State of the Union is commonly known and denominated as the 
criminal offense of barratry, and what the common law applicable 
to the District of Columbia constitutes as barratry, in that he has 
excited, stirred up, and fomented claims against the Government, 
and many ex parte lunacy suits in the Supreme Court of the District 


of Columbia, and in that he has specially solicited individuals to 
employ him as their attorney to prosecute for them certain claims 
against various departments of the Government of the United States, 


and before the Congress of the United States, and before the courts 
of the United States; and in that he has solicited individuals to em- 
ploy attorneys with whom he was associated or affiliated to prosecute 
claims and suits for them wherein he received a division of the fee, 
and that the said Frederick A. Fenning is and has been a 
barrator. 

CHARGE NO, 5 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has committed the 
offense of champerty, and through direct solicitation has induced 
others to employ him as their attorney in many champertous agree- 
ments, wherein they were to be out no expense and not to pay any 
fee unless he recovered, in which event he was to be paid a part of 
the amount he recovered, and that the said Irederick A. Fenning is 
and has been a common champertor. 

CHARGE NO. 20 

I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, without having any 
acquaintance whatever with her, solicited Mrs. Eudora S. Kelly, of 
Sharon, Mass., to employ him as her attorney to prosecute a claim 
of $1,800 against the Government, which he agreed to do without 
any expense to her whatever, but that after the United States made 
payment to her be was to receive a portion of the amount paid her, 
and that when he learned that she had already employed Lyon & 
Lyon, attorneys, of Washington, D. C., to prosecute this claim for 
her, said Fenning solicited the help of one Henry P. 
through him finally influenced the said Mrs. Eudora 8S. Kelly to break 
her contract and power of attorney with Lyon & Lyon and to discharge 
them and to employ said Fenning. 


BOTH BARRATRY AND CHAMPERTY OFFENSES HERE 


I showed the Committee on the Judiciary such laws in force 
and effect here: 

Mr. BLANTON. I call attention, gentlemen, to the laws in force in 
the District of Columbia. I read from the Code of Law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, page 2, chapter 1; 

“LAWS REMAINING IN FORCE 


“Snretion 1, The common law, all British statutes in force in Mary- 
land on the 27th day of February, 1801, the principles of equity and 
admiralty, all general acts of Congress not locally inapplicable in the 
District of Columbia, and all acts of Congress by their terms applicable 
to the District of Columbia and to other places under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, in force at the date of the passage of this act shall 
remain in force except In so far as the same are inconsistent with, or 
are replaced by, some provision of this code.” 


That merely shows that the old Maryland statutes and the common 


law are still in force and effect in the District. 

Mr. Yates. What are you reading from? 

Mr. BLANTON. The Code of Law of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WELLER. What section? 

Mr. BLANTON. Section 1, chapter 1, page 2. 

Then I call your attention to section 841, which I charge, under a 
Supreme Court case, Mr. Fenning has violated in several particulars 
I want to read this to get it before the committee: 

“Spe. 841. Executors and other fiduciaries. Any executor, adminis 
trator, guardian, trustee, receiver, collector, or other officer into whose 
possession money, securities, or other property of the property of the 
estate of any other person may come by virtue of his office or employ- 
ment, who shall fraudulently convert or appropriate the same to his 
own use, shall forfeit all right or claim to any commissions, costs, and 
charges thereon, and shall be deemed guilty of embezzlement of the 
entire amount or value of the money or other property so coming into 
his possession, and converted or appropriated to his own use, and shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding ten years, or both.” 

Gentlemen, as to the common law in force in the District of Colum- 
bia, I read you a definition of barratry from Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, 
page 222. 

“In criminal law. The offense of frequently exciting and stirring up 
quarrels and suits, either at law or otherwise. 

“Au indictment for this offense must charge the offender with being 
a common barrator; and the proof must show at least three instances 
of offending, etc.” 

Now, on page 305, Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, I read what champerty 
is as defined in the law: 


1927 


Mr. 
tempted to cancel their power of attorney. 


common | 


Fellows and | 
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BLANTON. And your letter is in evidence too, where you at- | owing to the mass of proposed legislation which has precedence over it. 
State whether or not | It looks as though the matter would have to be taken up anew with the 
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“Champerty. <A bargain with a plaintiff or defendant fa a suit, for 
a portion of the land or other matter sued for, in case of a successful 
termination of the suit which the champertor undertakes to carry on 
at his own expense. * * * The offense was indictable at common 
law.” 

SWORN TESTIMONY OF HENRY P. 
Dyer. What is your full name?’ 
FELLOWS. Henry P. Fellows. 
BuAnTon, You are how old, Mr. Fellows? 
FeLiows. I am 77. 
BLANTON. Are you an attorney? 
FELLows, I am. 
BLANTON. You live in Boston? 

Mr. Fetuows, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, There is in evidence in this case a letter that Mr. 
Fenning wrote Mrs. Eudora S. Kelly, whose address was stated as Box 
425, Sharon, Mass., on May 12, 1911, in which he says this: 

Law Orrices or Freprmrick A. FENNING, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, mit, 


FELLOWS 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mrs. Evupora 8S. Kaentry, 
Bow 825, Sharon, Mass. 

Drak MapaM: In connection with a class of claims that I am suc- 
cessfully prosecuting, for balances of pay, more fully described in the 
inclosed circular, I find that approximately $1,800 appears to be due 
on account of the services of your husband, Capt. James R. Kelly. I 
feel confident that I can secure early action in this claim. Accordingly, 
if the matter is not in the hands of other counsel, I hope you will 
promptly sign and return the inclosed blank, so that the matter may 
proceed. 

You will note that my fee is entirely contingent, no portion of it to 
be paid until payment is made to you by the United States, 

Yours faithfully, 
F. A. FENNING. 


And there was sent with the letter this printed circular, showing a 
lot of cases he had collected. 


LAW OFrrices oF Freprrick A. FENNING, 
Washington, D. C. 
LONGEVITY PAY DUB ARMY OFFICERS ON ACCOUNT OF SERVICE AS ENLISTED 


MEN PRIOR TO JUNE 18, 1878 


Section 7 of the act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stat. L. 150), provides: 

“That on and after the passage of this act all officers of the Army 
of the United States who have served as officers in the volunteer forces 
during the War of the Rebellion, or as enlisted men in the armies of 
the United States, regular or volunteer, shall be, and are hereby, 
credited with the full time they may have served as such officers and 
as such enlisted men in computing their service for longevity pay and 
retirement.” 

Sinee June 18, 1878, Army officers who served at any time as enlisted 
men have been credited with the period of such enlistments in deter- 
mining length of service as a basis for longevity pay. For service 
prior to June 18, 1878, either on the active list or the retired list, 
officers have not been credited with service under enlistments, 

As the pay of Army officers increases for each five years of service 
(act of July 5, 1888, and act of June 15, 1870), the failure to count 
time of service as enlisted men resulted in substantial short payments 
to officers who rose from the ranks. 

Similar short payments were made officers who had served as cadets 
at West Point by refusing to recognize cadet service in computing 
longevity pay, but within the past two years the way has been opened 
for the adjustment of such claims. I have collected many thousands 
of dollars for officers and their heirs in claims of this nature, a Hast 
of such claims being appended. 

Active effort is now being made to secure adjustments for officers who 
served as enlisted men and their heirs. These efforts are meeting with 
success, and by proper presentation I believe all such claims will 
receive just recognition. 

The Auditor for the War Department is not authorized by law to 
reopen a claim in which this question has been adjudicated, even 
though favorable decisions have been made since such adjudication. In 
70 such cases I have been fortunate in securing references by the United 
States Senate to the Court of Claims. 

I advise that the inclosed papers be signed and immediately returned 
to me, 

Freperick A. Faenxnina. 
Longevity claims in which I have secured an allowance 


Col. Thomas L. Alexander_......--~~.~----.--+...-=...-.. 
Gen. Robert B. Clar 
Gen. Sidney Burbank_....--~~....--------.-~.----~--~...- 
F. Clarke. 
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Gen. Cary H. Fry_..-----~---= Sunwednwducntinewdawens $1, 488. 02 
Maj. Campbell Graham.-~.---------~---~.--------+------- 1, 831. 66 
Capt. Erskine Gittings..-..-.--.-------~---------------- 1, 118, 18 
Gen. Kenner Garrard__...-.----.-----.--------------,--. 1, 228. 49 
Capt. John 8. Hatheway_-----.-----~----~~-~---~---.-.-- 767. 66 
Cant. George W. Hassett ...nccccnn cc ncasscesuce aiiomainiaen 1, 059 20 
| ae 963. 86 
Gen, eases 0. Hel Olsson concanancenassabecunsensane 1, 723. 64 
Col, Richard 6.°C, BtG6. cnncnntcutetnitindtaeintnetigeiide 950. 00 
Bes. -Teameiten. Ti... SOON dncinsn cnn ccemmneodddaiitiicns 1, 095. 70 
Cast, Rabert Bi: BEL ORG. cncnnnernqengonn nndventnsmanats 319 40 
Capt. Themas H. Miller. sic. ccannccmasndssacdbotibewce= 532 56 
Col, Biwin W. Meth... <ctcncucdititimmnnabuiiin_nnat 157, 53 
ee aa ee ee 262. 08 
oS Oe RS a ds Le ee 797. 93 
Cost. Jot BM, Bill. .nnnnnencncnmembensandamedliaacn 841. 36 
Gen. Tremnan Barell.....cen<coccdnehitdidbenbinbeteded 1, 316. 67 
NO ae 1, 262. 88 
Cee RO Fi TN in. eri onciocnnnactinenentniatte 1, 402. 36 
Mas! Benty Hi Dee adadesennewidbunde _ 41,262.88 
chews, eee Wl) Beenie omctiitiwciabeocts lle od 248. 90 
Cok, Wee i eins cei crtemnnanugnttntmeneaein 1, 132. 82 
Cast. Albert 2), SIRMUOR. nce ccewnnceesmnetnesacamanaane 639. 00 
Cem, Tre i in chs denitidhiddtiipadcein -- 1,434.29 
Capt, George W. Agel0..cncdocansancoceccese> ceocces=see 292. 20 
Capt. William Eustis.._-.--~ nithitagtthigyee heentistepan axtiiiehanhmatiratandedinaen 669. 20 
Gen. John W.. TG ican ccnccssnsetnennsientindaen 1, 137. 4: 
Cant. Arthur B, TORMOS.....n0nncn nutans 648. 86 
Cal, Sanat Be ian in ctilinsatienties enn citnamneenietiahianiiaiieeisiie 791. 79 
Col, TROEE B.D vc dvrewedinctineiineettah han 1, 232. 71 
Gen; See F Vee... 2h wesw nh iccbnsbinknene 1, 109. 66 
Lieut. Joeanlh DEW. oitin i Rteninistiiimdidbeittitimbanttieds 458. 00 
Gat. i: ie Be ceeekenctecietetctint wate 1, 228 59 


aR ep eee i ee 
Gen, Robert Allen 5 Limca 





Lhowt. Wiliam PYatGRcucin cst cb thitbeobl ction ction 
(ol, John R. Smead Pe 
Gen, William S., Ketchum-—-—- soe 
tien. David Hunter lei as 
Gen. Barion 8S. Alexander... 
Maj. Bdmund A;. Qe@eRc..- access <$nce 
Col. James Duncan Graham —-. 
Mr. GorMAN. What do those amounts you read represent? 


Mr, BLANTON. They represented so-called longevity pay. In my judg- 
ment, by sending out such solicitations for business he has gotten these 
parties to give him powers of attorney, and he has been able to collect 
that from the United States Government either through the Court of 
Claims or bills Introduced in Congress. 

Mr. GorMAN. Are they matters of litigation? 

Mr. BLANTON, Lle says in this letter: 

“T have collected many thousands of dollars for officers and their 
heirs in claims of this nature, a list of such collections being appended.” 

Then he says: 

“In 70 such cages I have been fortunate in securing references by the 
United States Senate to the Court of Claims.” 





Boston, Mass., May 15, 1911. 
Puppertck A, FRENNING, Esq. 

Dear Sirk: Mrs, Eudora 8S. Kelly, of Sharon, Mass., had handed me 
your letter to her of the date of May 12, with inclosures, in regard to 
longevity pay due her late husband, Capt. James R. Kelly. I am gen- 
eral counsel for Mrs. Kelly and have presented in her behalf bills for 
her relief in Congress to this longevity pay for nine years past, and a 
bin is now pending at the present session, introduced by Mr. Ernest U. 
Roberts, Congressman from this district, on April 3. Now, the reason 
I mark my letter above as confidential and ask that it be so treated is 
this: Several months ago the firm of Lyon & Lyon, of Washington, pre- 
sented such a blank power of attorney similar to your power to Mrs. 
Kelly, and, although I was not quite satisfied with their statement con- 
cerning the matter, she signed the power and forwarded the same to 
them. They stated that they could procure immediate payment of the 
claim without any congressional action, which did not seem to me pos- 
sible, and I understand that they are now awaiting some decision by some 
court which will enable them to get the claim audited, but I have never 
been able to obtain from them any reference to the case or court. 
Under these circumstances I have advised Mrs. Kelly, who has just left 
my office, that I think she would be justified in canceling her power to 
Lyon & Lyon and retaining you if this can be done and you are willing 
to act in accordance with a suggestion I would make. 

I have never met Shepherd & Campbell, of the Victor Building, 
Washington, but am in correspondence with them, and they know me 
in that way; and Congressman McCall knows me personally very well. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry P, Fe.tows, 


Boston, Mass., May 18, 1911. 
FRevERICK A, FRNNING) Haq. 

Dear Sm: Your favor of the 17th is duly received. Mrs. Kelly's 
claim is her longevity pay due her deceased husband, I think you are 
right about the procedure, and if the court decision should happen to 
come first I can see no reason why you could not make the adjustment 
with the anditor. 

Now, I said in my other letter that I should like to make a sugges- 
tion if you should take the matter up, and it is this: I have had this 
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deal of time on it, and am in position to cooperate with you; and will 
you be willing, in case the matter is turned over to you, to share the 
stipulated fee with me? 

Then also, will it be necessary for me to send Lyon & Lyon a revoca- 
tion of authority signed by Mrs. Kelly? Or will her signing the 
authority to you be guflficient—as your letter indicates? In the latter 
case it would be a matter of courtesy for me—would it not—to write 
Lyon & Lyon informing them that the authority is withdrawn? 

Kindly advise me as to those two matters and I will at once have 
Mrs. Kelly see me, and I think she will do as I advise her. 

Very truly yours, 
H, P. FEeL_iows. 


~_— 


Law Orrices or Frepreick A. FENNING 
AND BRAINARD W. PARKER, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1911. 
Henry P. FELLowsS, Esq., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sie: I am in receipt of your favor of the 18th instant. If the 
claim of Mrs. Kelly is placed in my hands as suggested in your letter, 
I shall be very glad to make the usual arrangement in such cases, 
viz, pay you one-third of the 20 per cent contingent fee as associate 
counsel, I shall be very glad to take up this matter immediately upon 
hearing from you. 

Of course, you must arrange by correspondence, or otherwise, to 
withdraw the case from other counsel. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. A. FENNING. 





Law OFFICES OF FREDERICK A, F®NNING AND 
BRAINARD W. PARKSR, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1911, 
Il. P. FeL_tows, Esq., 
Boston, Mass, 

Dear Str: I have you letter of the 20th instant, and am willing, in 
view of the statements therein set forth, to agree to an equal division 
of the 20 per cent contingent fee in the Kelly case, if the same is 
placed in my hands through your office. 

Thank you very much for your comment on the pamphlet I sent you. 
I have read your remarks with a great deal of interest. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. A. FENNING, 





- 


WASHINGTON, D, C., May 24, 1911. 
Henry P. FELLOWS, Esq., 
43 Tremont Strect, Boston, Masa, 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your letter of the 23d instant, with 
inclosures, relative to the claim for longevity pay and allowances due 
on account of the services of James R. Kelly and, to say the least, we 
are very much surprised at its contents. 

Out of the number of hundreds of cases we have, this is the only 
case that we can call to our mind in which the claimant desires to 
eancel authority given us, especially in view of the amount of work 
that has already been done in this case. 

We deem it proper to inform you that from our experience it is very 
difficult for one who is to obtain a special act of Congress authorizing 
and directing the payment of longevity pay in any one or a special 
ease, because any legislation had on the subject, if necessary, will 
be for the relief of all the claimants that we and other firms represented. 

We do not believe that congressional action will be necessary, be- 
cause if the test case now pending In the court is decided in fayor of 
the claimants, it will enable us to obtain the favorable and early con- 
sideration of the Kelly and other like cases without obtaining a remedial 
act of Congress. 

We hope that Mrs. Kelly will change her attitude toward us in this 
matter, and permit us to continue to give this case our prompt and 
careful attention. 

Hoping to receive a favorable reply from you on this subject, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Lyon & Lyon. 





Mr. Fe_vows (examining papers). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton, You received those in due course of mail? 

Mr. FeiLows. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON (reading) : 

(Letter Fenning wrote May 19, 1911) 

That was dated May 19, 1911, 

Now, there is a letter that is in evidence, addressed to Henry P. 
Fellows—yourself, by Lyon & Lyon, dated the 24th of May [handing 
paper to witness]? 

Mr. Fettows (examining paper). Yes. 

Mr, BLantTon. Showing that you had written them on the 23d? 


matter in my office for a dozen or more years, and have spent a good Mr. Furrows. Yes, 
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Mrs. Lee. Yes; he was. 
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guardian of Roley Lee, as appears of record in the circuit court clerk's 
office, recorded in common law order book No. 6, page 128. 
“Given under my hand this 3d day of July, 1923. 








1927 


Mr. Buanton. And your letter is in evidence too, where you at- | 
tempted to cancel their power of attorney. State whether or not | 
this letter caused you to do that—whether the letter I have just read | 
caused you to cancel the power of attorney that Lyons & Lyons had | 
{handing paper to witness], 

Mr. FELLOws (examining paper). I did arrange in that way, yes; | 
so as to have Lyon & Lyon withdrawn. | 

Mr. BLanTon. Yes; he said in this letter of May 19, “Of course | 
you must arrange by correspondence, or otherwise, to withdraw the | 
case from other counsel,” you then wrote the letter to Lyon & Lyon, | 
withdrawing it from them? | 

Mr. FeLtows. Yes. 

Mr. BowLinc. Who had the power of attorney at this time that 
you mentioned? 

Mr. BuiantTon. Lyon & Lyon. 

Mr. Fettows. Lyon & Lyon. } 

Mr, BLANTON. Attorneys here in Washington. 

The correspondence which has been already introduced shows that | 
you mailed to Mr. Fenning a power of attorney for Mrs, Kelly. 

Mr, Fetitows. Yes. | 

Mr. BLANTON. Authorizing him to act for her? 

Mr. FEeL_Lows. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The last letter that has been introduced in evidence | 
before the committee was this one dated April 11, 1924, addressed | 
to you by Mr. Fenning, acknowledging receipt of yours of that same 
month to him. That is the last one that has been introduced in 
evidence [handing paper to witness]. 

Mr. FELLOWS (examining paper). Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Now, after that, state whether or not you wrote other | 
letters to Mr. Fenning, and whether or not you got a reply to them. 

Mr. FEeLLOws. I wrote two or three times to Mr. Fenning subse 
quently to that, and I did not receive any reply. 


Mr. BLANTON. You did not receive any reply? 

Mr. FELLowS. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has he ever made any final report to you? 

Mr. FEeLLows. He has not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has he ever stated whether he has collected anything | 
or not? 


Mr. FEeL_iLows, 

Mr. BLANTON. And up to this time do you know whether or not he 
has collected anything? 

Mr. FeLtows. I do not. 

Mr. BLantTon. And then the matter is still pending? 

Mr. FeLtows. So far as I know; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is all—wait a minute. Up to the time that Mr. | 
Fenning wrote these first letters in 1911 to you and Mrs. Kelly—up 
to that time had you or Mrs. Kelly ever met Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. Fettows. No; we never had. 

Mr. BLanTon. Did you know anything about him up to that time? 

Mr. FruLows. No. 

| 


The following are a few of the many letters Fenning wrote 
in this case, showing that he was initiating and working up 
claims against the Government: 


: Jung 9, 1911. 
Henry P. Feiitows, Esq., 
8 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 

Dear Str: I have received your two letters of the 8th instant and 
also the petition executed by Mrs. Kelly. 

I am taking up this matter with the Committee on War Claims of 
the House of Representatives and hope to be able to give you definite 
information by the middle of next week. 

Yours faithfully, 
. F. 


Henry P. FEs.iows, Esq., 
483 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


claim for differences of longevity pay. By the rules adopted at the 
extra session of Congress it was impossible to have the claim referred 
to the Court of Claims, but I am taking the matter up and expect to 
have it referred at the present (regular) session. 
I shall advise you of developments. 
Yours faithfully, 
F,. A. Fennixe, 


Fepruary 23, 1915. 
Henny P. Feitows, Esq., 
48 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Fettows: Your letter of February 20, inquiring as to the 
status of longevity pay claims, was duly received. A bill providing 
for the payment of this class of claims is pending in the Senate, but I 
have almost given up hope of its passage at this egeasion of Congress 
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Mr. BLANTON, State whether or not you took care of his clothes and 
mended them. | 
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|; to me, 


He has not. 


| signature (handing a paper to the witness]. 


| 
| 
| 
A, FENNING, 
DecemBer 7, 1911. 
Dear Str: I have your letter of December 4 in regard to Mrs. Kelly’s 
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owing to the mass of proposed legislation which has precedence over it. 
It looks as though the matter would have to be taken up anew with the 
next Congress. 


Yours very truly, F. A. FRennine, 


Fesevuary 7, 1916. 
Henry P. FELLows, Esq., 
Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Maas. 

Dear Mr. Fettows: I have yours of the 5th instant, and it may be 
that a little later it will be desirable to call upon Senator Weeks, at 
which time I shall be glad to do it with the letter you have forwarded 
Meanwhile, let me say that I have had a letter from Senator 
Weeks, in which he says he will keep this matter in mind, and I feel 
certain that we can be assured of his cooperation. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. Pennine, 


APRIL 11, 1924. 
Henry P. Feviows, Esq., 
j0 Court Street, Boston, Mase. 

Deak MR. FeLtows: I have just received your letter of April 10, 
1924. H. R. 703, providing for the payment of longevity claims, was 
introduced in the House December 5, 1923, and favorably reported by 
the Committee on Judiciary January 18, 1924. Congress has been pay- 
ing so much attention to other things that this meritorious bill has not 
yet received consideration. I am doing all that I can to secure its 
passage, and I am very hopeful that the way will be clear for the 


| payment of these claims during the session of the present Congress. 


With best wishes, I am, yours very truly, 
F. A. FENNING. 
FENNING AT FIRST DENIED 
Before Frederick A. Fenning knew that I was in possession 
of the foregoing correspondence, just after he had made his 
defensive statement before our Gibson committee, I asked him 
about that circular he had been sending out showing how many 


| Claims he had collected, and the following occurred : 


Mr. BLANTON. Did you write to Mrs. Kelly, of Massachusetts, and 
send her one of those circulars and ask her to employ you in her case? 
Mr. FENNING. I presume that one of those circulars got to Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you write a letter and send one to her? 

Mr. Fennina. Did I write a letter and send one to her? 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you send one to her and ask her to employ you? 

Mr. FENNING. I don’t know. 

Mr. BuanTon,. Will you say you did not? 

Mr. Fennine. I answer, I don’t know. 

Mr. BuanTon. Isn't it a fact that you kept that up from the time 
you first wrote her until 1924? 

Mr. FenninG. You ask me if I wrote her a letter? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. FenninG. Originally—-I say I do not remember. 
she placed a case in my hands to be taken care of. 

Mr. Buanton. Look at this letterhead and this writing and this 
signature and say whether or not that is your letterhead and your 
Is it or is it not? 

Mr. FEeNNING. I want to call your attention to that clause “if 
the matter is not in the hands of other counsel.” The contention is 
made in charge 20 that I influegced her to break her contract and 


I do say that 


| power of attorney with somebody else. 


Mr. Buanton. That is what I am going to show by your corre- 
spondence right now. 

“TI hope you will promptly sign and return the inclosed blank.” 

That was a power of attorney, wasn't it? 

Mr. Fennina. I persume it was a power of attorney and a contingent 
fee agreement. 


By inspecting the foregoing correspondence you will note 
that without knowing Mrs. Kelly or her Boston attorney, Mr. 
Fellows, Fenning wrote to her seeking employment, and when he 
found out that she already had Lyon & Lyen representing her 
ease in Washington, he induced Fellows to discharge them and to 
hire him on a contingent fee, agreeing to share such fee with 
Fellows. 

WITHOUT KNOWING MRS. LEB, INDUCED HER TO MAKE HIM GUARDIAN oF 

HER SON AND THEN EMPLOY HIS OFFICE PARTNER, ROGERS, IN RAILROAD 

CASE 


Mrs. Eliza Lee, under oath, testified before the Judiciary 
Committee : 

The witness was duly sworn by the chairman of the subcommittee, 

Mr. Buantron. What is your name? 

Mrs. Les, Eliza Lee. 

Mr. Buanton. Mrs. Lee, you are the mother of Roley Lee, who is 
now at St. Elizabeths Asylum? 

Mrs. Lew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanTon. State whether or not Roley Lee was in France during 
the World War, in service. 
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Mr. BLANTON. But he told you to come to his office and see Mr. 


Rogers the next morning? 
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Mrs. Lep. Yes; he was. 
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guardian of Roley Lee, as appears of record in the circuit court clerk's 


Mr. BLANTron. When Roley Lee entered the service and went to | office, recorded in common law order book No. 6, page 128. 


France, what was the condition of his health? 
Mrs. Lew. He had good health 
Mr. Bianron. Was he active, strong, and robust, or was he sick? 
Mrs. Lex. He never was sick none. 
Mr. Buanron. When he came home, when you first saw him after 
he came home, what was his condition and where was he? 
Mrs. Lee. I went to Camp Lee to see him, and 
shocked 

Mr. BLanton. Was he injured in any other way? 

Mrs. Lee. He was gassed. 

Mr. BLanton, With regard to having a shrapnel wound in his hip, 
state whether or not he did have such a wound. 

Mrs, Les. Yes, sir; a great big place on his left side. 
BLANTON. Did you have any other boys in the war? | 


he was shell 


Mr 

Mrs. Lue. I had two. 

Mr. BLuanton. You had three boys altogether? 
Mrs. Lex. I had three boys altogether. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mrs. Lee, after you saw him over bere where he could 
not get about, state whether or not be disappeared and you did not 
kuow where he was. 

Mrs. Len. He got a furlough to come from Camp Lee and stayed at 
home 30 days, and went around to see his neighbors and kinfolk. 
Then he went back to Camp Lee and stayed until he got his discharge. 
Then he came home and stayed about a month. Then he went to Balti- | 
more to school. He wrote me letters often backward and forward, and 
maybe in about two months, as well as I remember, his letters stopped 
and I never heard from the boy for two years. 


Mr. BLANTON. You did not know what had become of him? 

Mrs. Lee, I did not know what had become of him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Up to that time did you know Mr. Frederick A. 
Penning? 

Mrs. Len. I did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Had you ever seen him? 

Mrs, Lee. No, sir. 


Mr. Buanron. If any papers ever came to Grundy, Va., for you to 
sign, state what they were and whether or not you signed them. 

Mrs. Lew. In 1922, as well as I remember, he sent some papers to 
Mr. Percy Lenden (7?) for me to sign, for him to be my son's guardian. 

Mr. BLanron, For him to be your son's guardian? 

Mrs. Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Up to that time had you asked him to act as guardian 
for your son? 

Mrs. Lew. I had not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know him up to that time? 

Mrs. Ler. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. What representations, if any, were made with regard 
to your signing the paper, and your being allowed to see your boy and 
getting compensation, if you would sign the papers? 

Mrs. Lee, Percy said Mr. Fenning said if I would sign the papers I 
would get $250 back money, and I wanted to come and see my son. 

Mr. Buanton, Did you want to see your son? 

Mrs. Lue. Yea, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Did you believe you could see your son if you would 
sign the papers? 

Mrs. Len. Yes, str. 

Mr. Buanton. Did you sign the papers? 

Mrs. Les. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mrs. Lee, I show you the auditor's report that has 
been put in evidence that on March 7, 1922, Mr, Fenning was allowed 
$134.95, and also $188 commission on your son’s estate; that on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1928, he was allowed a commission of $204.22; that on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1924, he was allowed commission of $204.25; that on March 
17, 1925, he was allowed commission of $210.81. If you had known that 
he would be allowed those sums of money out of your son's estate, 
would you have signed that paper? 

Mrs. Len. No. If I had known what I knowed after I come here 
and seen him, I would not have signed it at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is a certificate of guardianship and committee 
issued to you. I will read it: 


“ CERTIFICATE OF GUARDIANSHIP AND COMMITTED 


“Virginia: At a circuit court held and continued for Buchanan 
County, at the courthouse thereof, on Monday, April 24, 1922; 

“Present: Hon, William B. Burns, Judge presiding. 

“On motion, Eliza Lee was appointed guardian and committee for 
her ‘son, Roley Lee, an imsane person, and thereupon the said Bliza 
Lee entered into bond in the sum of $5,000 with J. H. Stinson and 
S. R. Hurley as her sureties. 


. 


“ VIRGINIA, Buchanan County, to wit: 

“I, Moscoe Belcher, deputy for 8. R. Hurley, clerk of the circuit 
court of the county and State aforesaid, certify that the foregoing 
writing is a correct copy of an order of court appointing Bliza Lee 
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“Given under my hand this 34 day of July, 1923. 

“ [NOTARIAL SEAL. ] Moscorn BELCHER, 

“ Deputy Clerk, Buchanan County, Va.” 

Mrs. Lee. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is a communication from S. R. Hurley, clerk of 
the circuit court of Buchanan County, Va. It is addressed to the 
Department of Interior, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C, 
This letter is dated July 4, 1923, and reads as follows: 


“ GENTLEMEN: Mrs. Eliza Lee, the mother of Rolly Lee, is very 
anxious to bring her son, Rolly Lee, home to Grundy, Va., and care for 
him here. We have three good physicians here in town, and the boy 
can get medical aid here and the care of his mother. 

“If the department could let this boy come home with his mother, 
I believe that it would be of more benefit and do him more good to get 
back home in the mountains than all the medical aid that could be 
administered to him. 

“Mrs. Eliza Lee has also qualified as guardian for this boy, and she 
is able to care for him if he could be released on a vacation or furlough. 

* Respectfully yours, ix 
“8. R. Hourvey, 
“ Clerk, Circuit Court, Buchanan County, Va.” 


Here is a letter dated August 31, 1922, from Mr. Fenning to Hon, 
Cc. B. Slemp, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., reading 
as follows: 

“ Dear Mr. StemMp: I have your letter of August 30, 1922, inclosing 
certificate from the deputy clerk of the circuit court of Buchanan 
County, Va., showing the appointment of Eliza Lee as committee of 
Rilay Lee. I presume that this refers to my ward Roley Lee. 

“Our court has held that it would not direct a committee appointed 
in this jurisdiction to turn over the estate of an incompetent to a 
committee appointed elsewhere unless the ward was removed to the 
jurisdiction in which the other fiduciary was appointed. Roley Lee 
still remains a patient under treatment at St, Elizabeths Hospital. If 
he should be removed to the State of Virginia, please let me know and 
I will take up the matter with our court without delay. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“PF. A, FENNING.” 

That letter shows that on August 81, 1922, Frederick Fenning 
had notice from Congressman Slemp and the Buchanan County 
court of Virginia that Mrs. Eliza Lee had duly qualified as 
guardian and committee of her shell-shocked, wounded, gassed 
son, and was frantic to get him back home with her, and was 
imploring Fenning to turn him loose. And Fenning knew when 
he wrote that letter to Slemp that he had control of the doctors 
in St. Elizabeths, and that Roley Lee would not be sent away 
from St. Elizabeths. And Fenning forced this poor mother to 
leave her home in Virginia and move to Washington on enor- 
mous expenses that had to be paid out of Roley’s estate, so she 
could be near her son and care for him, and Fenning held on 
to him and exploited his estate from 1922 until May 8, 1926, 
when I went before the Supreme Court and got Chief Justice 
McCoy to issue an order directing Fenning to turn Roley Lee 
and his property back to his mother. 


Mr. BLANTON, Did you want to take him home? 

Mrs. Lex. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BLanton. How long have you been living in Washington? 

Mrs. Lew, Ever since 1924. But listen. I visited up here in 1922 


and 1923. 
Mr. BuantTon. And he paid the expenses? 
Mrs. Las. ¥es, sir. . 


Mr. Buanton. Mr. Fenning did? 

Mrs. Law. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanTon. That came ont of your son’s estate? 

Mrs. Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You came here in 1924 and stayed to look after your 
boy, did you? 

Mrs. Lew. My boy was pretty near dead when I came here. 

Mr. BLanton. State what you did for him. 

Mrs. Leg. I done so much I don’t believe I could tell it all. 

Mr. BuantTon. Have they ever since 1924 let you take him out? 

Mrs, Lee. Yes, sir. Last summer I taken him out all summer and 
all winter, up to my room. 

Mr. BuAnron. What time would you leave with him in the morning? 

Mrs. Lex. Sometimes about 9 o'clock, 

Mr. Buaytron. What time would you take him back? 

Mrs, Lex. About 20 minutes before 7. 

Mr. BLAnToN. From 9 o'clock in the morning until 20 minutes before 
7 in the evening you would keep him? 

Mre. Lex. Yes, sir; I would keep him all day long. 

Mr. Buanron. State whether or not you cooked fo 

Mrs. Las. I would give him his meals, . 


him, 
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Mr. BLANTON, State whether or not you took care of his clothes and 
mended them, 

Mrs. Lue. I washed his clothes and had them pressed and done all 
that was done for him, except his breakfast and bed. 

Mr. BLANTON. State whether or not you entertained him and showed 
him around. 

Mrs. Lee. I have taken him out street-car riding, and down to 
Mr. Fenning’s office about twice or three times, but I never seen Mr. 
Fenning. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whom would you eee in the office? 

Mrs. Lex. The stenographer in the office. 

Mr. BLANTON. State whether or not you brought him to my office 
many times. 

Mrs. Les. I brought him to your office, I think, about three or four 
times, as well as I can remember. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you not brought him more than that? 

Mrs. Leg. I expect I have, but after I brought him down there they 
would not let me take him outside any more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before they knew you were bringing him, did you bring 
him there a good many times? 

Mrs. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, State whether or not Roley Lee minds everything you 
tell him. 

Mrs. Lex. He minds me just like a baby. 

Mr. BLANTON. To give the committee an idea, and an incident, I 
want to ask you this: State whether or not you brought him to my 
office one morning, and when he saw a lot of people there he would 
not come in, and you told him to stand at the window on the third 
floor of this hallway, and you came in and stayed quite a long time, 
and when you went out, State whether or not he was standing by the 
window where you left him. 

Mrs. Lex. I told him to stand there until I got the papers fixed up 
to take him out. I said, “‘ Son, stay right there until I come out.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Did he stay there? 

Mrs. Lex. He stayed right there. He never moved. 

Mr. BLANTON. About how long were you in that office fixing up those 
papers? 

Mrs. Lee. I expect I was in there about an hour and a half. 

Mr. BLANTON. And when you came out he was still standing right 
where you left him, at that window on the third floor of this building? 

Mrs. Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Right outside my office? 

Mrs. Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Can you manage him and handle him? 

Mrs. Lew. Yes; indeed. He minds me good. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it expensive or not for you to stay here in Wash- 
ington? 

Mrs. Lez. Of course it is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has it been expensive for you to stay here since 1924 
to look after him? 

Mrs. Lag. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, State whether or not you own your own home in 
Grundy. 

Mrs. Lex, I own a home in Grundy, Va. 

Mr. BuantTon, If you had him at your home in Grundy, state whether 
or not you could save the expense of living here and looking after him. 

Mrs. Les. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. State whether or not these funds that Mr. Fenning 
has drawn since 1922, up to the time you became guardian yourself, 
of $134.95, $188, $204.22, $204.25, and $210.81, had been paid to you 
instead of Mr. Fenning it would have meant much to you. 

Mrs. Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would it or not have meant much to you? 

Mrs. Lug. It would have meant lots to me. 

Mr. BLANTON, I think this is very pertinent testimony. 

Mr. Hoaan, I am making no objection. 


BUSINESS FOR FENNING & ROGERS, ATTORNEYS 


Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask you one or two further questions. 
Mrs. Lee, did you ever get hurt on a street car? 

Mrs. Lew. On the 16th of January I got hurt. 

Mr. BLantTon. State whether or not you ever mentioned that to Mr. 
Fenning. Just tell all about it. 

Mrs. Lex. Mr. Fenning come to the ward in St. Blizabeths and he 
spoke to me and says, “ Roley looks fine.” I said, “ Yes.” I spoke 
to Mr. Fenning and told him I got hurt on the street car. I said one 
or two words, and he said, “ You come to my office to-morrow and I 
will tell Mr. Rogers.” 

Mr. BLaNToN. Had you up to that time said anything about seeing a 
lawyer? 

Mrs. Lee. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. He told you to come to his office and see Mr. Rogers? 

Mrs. Les. Yes, sir. I didn’t think of getting anything out of it. 

Mr. BLANnTon. You didn’t think of getting anything out of it? 

Mrs. Les. No, sir, 
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Mr. BLANTON. But he told you to come to his office and see Mr. 
Rogers the next morning? 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you go down there? 

Mrs. Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whom did you see? 

Mrs. Lex. I saw a stenographer, and I saw Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can step right from where the stenographer is 
into Mr. Rogers's room? 

Mrs. Leg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you go to see Mr. Rogers? 

Mrs. Leg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Tell what you told Mr. Rogers with regard to your 
agreeing to pay him anything and about what had happened. 

Mrs. Lex. I told Mr, Rogers if he didn’t win anything I couldn't 
pay him. 

Mr. BuanTon, If he didn’t win something for you, you could not 
pay him? 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. That he would have to recover before you could pay 
him anything? 

Mrs. Lew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mrs. Lee, after this investigation began state 
whether or not you received this letter in April from Mr. Rogers. 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, sir; I received that letter. I received that letter the 
17th of April. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is addressed to Mrs. Eliza Lee, 2739 Nichols Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The letterhead is “ Law Office, Paul V. Rogers, Evans 
Building, Washington, D. C.” It is dated April 17, 1926, and reads 
as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Lee: I have been advised that you have made certain 
statements to Mr. BLANTON relative to the claim which I am handling 
for you against the Washington Railway & Electrie Co., which are 
prejudicial not only to me but to Mr. Fenning. I had received from 
the railway company a proposition of settlement, but in view of your 
actions I do not care to represent you further in the matter. You 
advised me the other day that in your opinion you were entitled to 
$1,000, and I doubt that the company will consider paying this amount, 
unless predicated upon a judgment. Under the circumstances my sug- 
gestion is that you employ other counsel in the matter. 

“Yours truly, 
“Pact V. Rogers.” 

Mrs. Lee, after you received that letter state whether or not I went 
with you to see the railway company. 

Mrs. Lee. You did. 

Mr. BLanTon. State whether or not they settled the case with you 
without any lawyer and paid you—— 

Mr. Hogan (interposing). I would like to know what this has to 
do with Mr. Fenning. If Mr. BLANTON wants the record to show 
that out of the goodness of his heart he helped this lady, that is another 
thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have. 

Mr. Hogan, If he wants to do that, I think he should get on the 
floor of the House and state it. I would not suggest that Mr. BLanton 
was practicing law. 

Mr. Buanton. Yes. But I did it as your friend, did I not, Mrs. Lee? 

Mrs. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. I submit that these nice things Mr. Branton does might 
be very interesting to his constituents, but what has it to do with the 
Fenning case? 

WHAT IT HAD TO DO WITH FENNING 


It had just this connection with Fenning: When he learned 
that a street car had run against and knocked Mrs, Lee down 
and injured her he sent her to his office and had her employ 
his office man, Rogers, with their 50-50 arrangement on fees 
concerning business Fenning brought him; but when Fenning 
found out that [ was charging him with barratry and champ- 
erty he had Rogers turn her case back to her, indicating to 
her that she would lose everything now. I took this poor 
woman to the railroad officials and got them to settle her case, 
and give her a check for her damages, without it costing her 
one penny. And I have thus helped other poor widows here. 


Mr. BLANTON. I think it will be interesting, but I will not pursue it 
any further. 

Mrs. Lee, did you sign a petition last Saturday a week ago to Judge 
McCoy asking him to release your boy from St, Flizabeths and from 
Mr. Fenning? 

Mrs. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. And he did release him? 

Mrs. Les. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. If Mr. Buanton is going to testify, why shoald he not be 
sworn and I given opportunity to cross-examine him? 
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Mr. Dyer. He Is asking a question. 

Mr. BLanvon. I will read the following order from the chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia: 

“In the Supreme Court of the Distriet of Columbia, holding an 
In re Roly Lee, lunatic. Lunacy No. 8780. 


equity court, 


“The petition of Eliza Lee, joined by the petition of the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, disclosing to the court that said 
Roly Lee is a legal resident of Buchanan County, State of Virginia; 
that his mother, Mrs, Eliza Lee, has duly qualified in the probate court 
of said county and State as his legal guardian and committee and is 


entitled to his custody; that said Roly Lee is a World War veteran 
and under the care of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, which caused 
him to be placed in St. Elizabeths Hospital, and that it is the desire 
of said bureau that said ward be turned over to his mother and legal 
guardian and committee, and the consent of the present committee 
having been given and filed, it is therefore 

“ Ordered, That the superintendent of St. Blizabeths Hospital be, and 
he is directed to turn over and deliver the said Roly Lee into 
the care and custody of his said mother, Mrs. Eliza Leefwho, under the 
direction of said Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, is 
authorized to remove him from the jurisdiction of this court. 

“2. That the circuit court of Buchanan County, Va., be notified of 
this transfer to its jurisdiction and of the responsibility of Mrs. Eliza 
Lee's bond to it attaching, and to which court she will hereafter make 
due accounting; that Frederick A. Fenning, committee of said Roly 
Lee under this court, be, and he is hereby, directed forthwith to file his 


hereby, 


final account and, upon approval thereof, to turn over to said Mrs. 
Eliza Lee, and accept her receipt for same, all of the estate of said 
Roly Lee in his hands and for which he is lawfully responsible; that 


hereafter the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized and directed 
to pay all amounts due under this case to the said Mrs. Eliza Lee, as 
guardian and committee of the said Roly Lee under the jurisdiction and 
control of said circuit court of Buchanan County, Va.” 

This is executed May 8, 1926, by Walter I. McCoy, chief justice, 
Supreme Court, District of Columbia, and there is a certification here 
by the clerk of the court that this is a true and correct copy of the 
order on file in that court. 

Now, Mrs. Lee, since this court here has ordered your son turned 
over to you on May 8, 1926, why are you still here in Washington? 

Mr. Hersey. That was the 26th of May. 

Mr. Bianron, That is May 8, 1926, and this is the 27th. 

Mr. Dyer. There is no dispute but what the order was made and 
there is no dispute but what the property has not been turned over to 
the witness; is that true? 

Mr. Buanron, If this account had been settled, Mrs, Lee—— 

Mr. Hocan. Did you ask me a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Dyer. No; I made this statement for the record—I thought it 
might shorten it. I do not want to interfere with counsel, of course, 
or with Mr. BLANTON’s method; but I took it from the copy of the 
order which Mr. BLANTON read and from the answer the witness had 
made, that the court had ordered the property of her son turned over 
to her and that it had not been turned over. 

Mr. Bianton, And the gentleman here knows it has not and if she 
could get the property this evening, she could leaye to-night, 

Mr. HOGAN. No; it has not. 

Mr. Dyer. That is why I asked the question, to shorten the inquiry, 
The committee can draw the proper inference. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mrs, Lee, is there anything that keeps you here in 
Washington to-day, other than the fact you have not gotten the estate 
that belongs to your son? 

Mrs. Lew. That is what I am waiting for. 


And it was July 14, 1926, before Fenning made settlement 
with Mrs. Lee and turned over to her the $5,261.71 he had left 
of her son’s money. And he paid back to her the $29.67 commis- 
sions he had unlawfully taken out of Roly Lee’s estate on bond 
premiums. And now for nearly a year Roly Lee has been at 
home with his mother in the mountains of Virginia in Grundy, 
and is happy and slowly regaining his health. He would have 
died had Fenning been allowed to keep him locked up in St. 
Blizabeths Insane Asylum. 


CHARGES NOS. 6, 7, AND 8 GROUPED 


As charges 6, 7, and 8 are interrelated, I will group them. 
CHARGE NO, 6 


I charge that continuously during the past 23 years the said 
Frederick A, Fenning has wrongfully conspired and confederated with 
Dr. William A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, an 
institution of the United States Government, in an ftmproper agree- 
ment and practice whereby the said Frederick A. Fenning was given 
an improper, selfish, monopolistic inside concession not allowed to 
other attorneys, wherein he was permitted to personally examine all 
records, correspondence, and papers relating to inmates of such insti- 
tution, and thereby ascertain which of said wards of this Government 
had money, property, or compensation or pension claims against the 
Government of the United States, a privilege denied to other attorneys; 
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and ~whereby the said Frederick A. Fenning would act as attorney for 
the said Doctor White or would have his law partner act as such 
attorney for said Doctor White in filing in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia said Doctor White's petition praying that a certain 
inmate, found to possess money or property or to have a claim against 
the Government, be adjudged of unsound mind, and praying that a 
committee be appointed by the court to take charge of such estate and 
prosecute such claim against the Government, and in which petition 
said Fenning would have the said Doctor White recommend the said 
Frederick A. Fenning as the committee to be appointed, and I charge 
that in pursuance of said wrongful conspiracy and improper practice 
the said Frederick A. Fenning induced the said Doctor White to 
execute over 200 such petitions which said Fenning filed in the said 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, wherein said Fenning was 
recommended for committee, and in which cases the court appointed 
said Fenning as committee or guardian, and as such said Fenning came 
into possession of the money and property and income of his said 
ward and prosecuted said ward’s claims against the Government of the 
United States, and out of which estate and annual income the said 
Frederick A. Fenning has received annually a large per cent. 


CHARGE NO, 7 


I charge that the said Frederick A, Fenning, about 23 years ago, 
wrongfully and improperly solicited the Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia then having charge of lunacy cases, to 
appoint him guardian or committee in all lunacy cases, and that said 
Fenning was then told by said justice that he would not appoint as 
committee or guardian any person except the one recommended in the 
petition, and that then and continuously since then the said Frederick 
A. Fenning has wrongfully and improperly solicited all persons who 
might file such petitions to name him therein as committee or guardian, 
and he has written many persons whom he had never seen or known, 
urging that they grant him permission to file such petitions for them, 
with himself named therein as the one recommended for appointment 
as guardian or committee. 


CHARGE NO. 8 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has admitted under 
oath that about 23 years ago he caused to be originated the unlawful 
and improper practice of paying out of the estate of the person ad- 
judged to be of unsound mind a fee of $10 to each doctor employed in 
St. Elizabeths Hospital who signed one of the two required affidavits 
certifying that he deemed such person of unsound mind, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the law requires all of said doctors employed in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital to give all of their time to St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
aud said Fenning testified under oath that when about 23 years ago 
he asked the presiding justice to allow such fees to said doctors, that 
the said justice of the court asked him to look up whether there was 
any law allowing it, and that after two weeks’ search he could find 
none, whereupon, although there was no authority for same, the court 
entered an order allowing it, and that such a fee has been unlawfully 
and wrongfully paid to said doctors ever since, and I charge that said 
Frederick A. Fenning thus caused a wrongful and unlawful system 
to be inaugurated and followed continuously for 23 years, which 
squanders in unwarranted costs the estates of his wards, and I charge 
that said Frederick A, Fenning thus used his ward’s money to buy 
favors from and to ingratiate himself into the good graces of all the 
doctors in St. Elizabeths Hospital, whom he expected to use in his 
business, and I charge that continuously for the past 23 years the 
said Frederick A. Fenning has thus paid a fee of $10 wrongfully to a 
doctor in St. Elizabeths Hospital, and has also paid a second fee of 
$10, wrongfully, either to his brother-in-law, Dr. J. Ramsay Nevitt, 
who during all such time has been coroner of said District, or to some 
other friendly doctor in the District of Columbia, and this, too, when 
the said Fenning knew that under the law and practice in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia he was entitled to have doctors give 
their testimony in insanity cases for $1.25 per day. 


FENNING’S SWORN TESTIMONY, 20 YEARS AGO 


When Doctor White was being investigated in 1906, 20 years 
ago, Frederick A. Fenning then testified under oath. From 
these old printed hearings of 1906, dug up out of the basement 
of the Capitol, I quote: 


Mr. Fenninc,. When I was at the United States pension agency, 
in the Government service, I had charge for a good many years of the 
payments of pensions to fiduciaries. All of the payments to guardians, 
committees, or conservators have been through me. 

It seemed to me there was a field here for a man to act as what 
might be called a quasi public guardian. 

Within two months after I resigned from the Government service 
and took that up, business of that nature began to come in; and I 
have been appointed and I am now committee of, I think, about 65 
lunatics and 1 habitual drunkard and guardian of about 7 minor 
children. 

When I took that matter up with some of the judges of the courts, 
as I did in the first instance, and told them what I was ready to do, 
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Mr. Justice Barnard, who was then holding probate court and also 


hearing lunacy cases, remarked that he would be glad to appoint me | 


in such cases, but he was practically in every case guided by 
recommendation of the petition; that if a petition came to him sug- 
gesting some one else, and that person was a proper person, he should 
feel that he ought to appoint that person. Then it was up to me to 
see that I was the person suggested in the petition, because the judge 
had made it rather plain to me that he did not care, unless there was 
an unusual reason for it, to neglect the suggestion in 
pe tition, 

With particular reference to what physicians and how many pbysi 
clans should testify in lunacy cases, Justice Barnard agreed with 


shown 


me 


the | 


the | 


} a fee of $25” 


that in accordance with the old Maryland law there ought to be the | 


testimony of at least two medical men. 
that the ideal arrangement would be to have one physician from the 
hospital and one physician from the city. 

I have had Doctor Nevitt, who used to be the police surgeon here, 
and who has testified on the stand that 
he testified in from 600 to 800 cases. 

The question came up years ago as to whether a physician on the 
pay roll at the Government Hospital for the Insane could properly 
receive a fee in those cases. So I submitted to the justice in Novem- 
ber, 1904, bills for $10 each that I bad received from Doctor Hummer, 
of the hospital, and from Doctor Nevitt, of the city. He asked me if 
I. could find any law on the subject which would operate to prevent a 
physician at the hospital receiving a fee, and my recollection is that 
the only law I could find and cite was the statute which provides that 
an employee of the United States testifying in a case in which the 
United States is a party shall receive nothing in addition to his actual 
expenses. He signed this order: 


while he was police surgeon 


“In re John Crowe, lunatic, lunacy No. 1652. 

“The committee in the above-entitled cause having appeared 
court and informed the court that he has received bills for $10 each 
from Dr. Harry R. Hummer, Government Hospital for the Insane, and 
Dr. J. Ramsay Nevitt, Washington, D. C., for their services as expert 
witnesses at the lunacy proceeding held in this cause June 29, 19064, 
it is by the court this 14th day of November, 1904, 

“Ordered, That the committee be, and is hereby, authorized 
directed to pay the said bills from the funds of said lunatic. 

“THomMAS H. ANDERSON, Justice.” 


and 


Mr, 
own account, 
you thought that it would be a good field, and you have continued in 
that Jine——— 

Mr. FENNING. Yes, sir. 


in | 


The conclusion was reached | 


Hay, As I understand it, you went into this business on your 
You saw that there was a field here, as you say, and | 


Mr. Hay. And you have continued not only to solicit these cases from | 


the Government Hospital for the Insane but from others, 

Mr. FENNING. From every institution and from all the attorneys I 
could reach; from anybody who was connected in any way with a case 
requiring the services of a fiduciary. 

Mr. Hay. Some intimation has been made that perhaps you were, to 
use a vulgar term, in cahoots with somebody out at that institution, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Did you get paid for your services in the Bastin case? 
Doctor Hummer. Yes; I got a fee of $25 for examining that man. 
The CHarmmMan. Who paid you that? 

Doctor HumMMeEr. Mr. Fenning paid me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who was the other physician? 

Doctor Hummer. The other physician was Doctor Nevitt—Coroner 
Nevitt. He is now ceroner for the District. As near as I remember, 
the judge said, “ Whet do you expect. to pay these men for their serv- 
ices?" “ Well,” he says, “a reasonable amount.” The judge says, 
“What do you suppose is a reasonable amount?” He said, “I think 
; and I am informed that the judge signed an 
authorizing him to pay two physicians a fee of $25. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the usual compensation given to these cases? 

Doctor HuMMER. Usually the compensation is $10, sir. 

Mr. Hay. Did you make any charge yourself, or just leave it to Mr, 
Fenning? 

Doctor Hummer, Mr. Fenving called me up and said, “I think you 
are entitled to a fee for your services here’; and I said, “All 
I will accept a fee.” 


order 


right; 


Mr. Hay. You did not fix the fee? 
Doctor iumMer. No; I don't believe I said a word about a fee. 
CONCERNING APPOINTMENT OF GUARDIANS 


Mr. Hay. Does the court act upon your petition? 
Doctor Wuits. Yes, sir; usually upon my petition. 
Mr. Hay. As to who the guardian shall be? 
Doctor WuHitTs. Yes, sir; in many instances. 

The CHAIRMAN. Doctor, when this petition is 
nomination of some particular person for guardian? 

Doctor Wuire. In the petition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Doctor Wuirr. Yes, sir; Mr, Fenning has. usually been mentioned in 
the petition. 

Mr. WatLace. Who first introduced Mr. Frederick A. Fenning to you 
and suggested the arrangement you made with him, whereby you exe- 
cuted so many petitions for his appointment as committee over the 
persons and properties of your ex-soldier patients? 

Doctor Wits. He may have introduced himself. I don't recall. 

Mr. WALLACE. Did you have any knowledge of the fact that Doctor 
Nichols, Doctor Toner, Doctor Hummer, and others of your official staff 
were getting fees of $10 or more out of these ex-soldiers’ pensions for 
testifying in these Fenning cases? 

Doctor Waits. I had knowledge they were getting a fee of $10. 

Mr. WALLACE. For the purpose of preparing these petitions in lunacy, 
does Mr. Fenning have free access to the hospital records of these cases 
and their Army records? 

Doctor Wuits. I think so. 


EMPLOYED 


prepared is there a 


IN ST. ELIZABETHS 40 YEARS 


Remember that Frank M. Finotti, who was chief clerk in St. 
Elizabeths for 40 years, swore on April 3, 1926, that Doctor 


White allowed Frederick Fenning free access to all the records 


and that they get a part of your fees, or that you compensate them | 
| that Fenning be appointed guardian or committee. And re- 


in consideration of the fact that you are employed in a case, is there 
anything in that? 

Mr. FENNING. No; there is absolutely nothing in that, 

I am going on this record here as saying that I am willing to do 
business by wholesale whenever I can get it. 

t «x + - ” * oo 

Mr. FeNNING, No, sir; I do not. I have been criticized by one or 
two members of the Medico-Legal Society in this proceeding, and it 
has been said that I have appeared in court and have endeavored to 
oppose habeas corpus proceedings and have thrown obstacles in the 
way of persons getting out of the hospital I am frank to admit 
that in the Corbett case—I am the committee of Mrs. Corbett—I went 
into the court when the habeas corpus proceeding was about to be 
heard and told the judge that as committee of Mrs, Corbett I had 
looked carefully into the case since she had filed her petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus, and my opinion was that the best interests of 
Mrs, Corbett demanded that she remain where she was, and that that 
being the case I was going to appear with the district attorney in 
opposition to the issuance of the writ. 


THAT WAS A MOST DAMNING ADMISSION 


For these two Corbett ladies, mother and daughter, estab 
lished their sanity in court before a jury of their peers, and 
Miss Corbett has been an honored, respected, efficient employee 
here ever since; but she says that Fenning’s cruel treatment 
of her mother hastened her death. And Fenning has thrown 
every obstacle in the way of all of his other numerous wards 
who have tried to free themselves from his clutches. 

HOW FPENNING THEN KEPT ST, ELIZABETHS DOCTORS IN GOOD WORKING 
ORDER 

Mr. Hay. How many of these cases have you appeared in? 

Doctor HuMMer. Why, I never stopped to calculate it. I suppose 40 
or 50, and possibly more. 





and correspondence, and that he had seen several hundred peti- 
tions wherein Doctor White had recommended to the court 


member that Mrs. Ellen H. Finotti, who was record and file 
clerk there, swore on April 3, 1926, that Doctor White notified 
her to allow Fenning free access to such records, and that no 
other attorney in Washington had that privilege. 


SWORN TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM H, HAYDEN 

Mr. Banton. You are how old? 

Mr. Hayven. Sixty-four and a fraction. 

Mr. Branton. You have worked at St. Elizabeths Hospital how 
long? 

Mr. Haypen. About 31 years, nearly 32 years. 

Mr. BLantTon. Continuously? 

Mr. HayosN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biantron. Where are you working now? 

Mr. Haypen. At the same place. 

Mr. BLANTON, You are still working there? 

Mr. HaypgN. In the same office. 

Mr. Branton. In the same office, and have been for 32 years con- 


tinuously ? 

Mr. Haypen. Practically ; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The same office that Mr. Finotti occupied? 

Mr. Haypen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. Have you ever seen 
through the re¢ords in tbat office? 

Mr. Haypven. Yes, sir; quite often. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever seen anyone else looking through the 
records for hinr? 

Mr. HaypeN. No one that I know of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever seen any attorney other than Mr. 
Fenning, who had free access to those records? 

Mr. Haypen. I could not distinguish whether he was an attorney 
or not, but I have never seen any one but Mr. Fenning. 


Frederick A. Fenning looking 
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Mr. Buaxrox. Mr. Fenning was the only one that had free access, 
that you know of? 

Mr. Haypen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. For 32 years? 

Mir. Itaypen, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Buawron. Did you ever see Mr. Fenning delivering any checks | 
to Mr. Finottl? 

Mr. Maypen. Yes, sir; quite frequently. I didn't know what they 
were for I have quite frequently seen him lay checks on the desk. 

Mr. Dyrr. Did you understand the question? 

Mr. IlaAypenx. T saw the checks laid on Mr. Finotti’s desk. 

Mr. BLANTON, If you ever heard Mr, Finotti make any statement 

time checks were delivered to him,-tell what such statement was. 

Mr. Haypes. I heard him say, jokingly, “ You are jast in the nick 

tine I have overdrawn my bank account.” 1 don’t know what 
that meant, 

Mr. BLANTON. Has anyone ever attempted to break open your file 


» when you were not there? Do you know of anyone? 


Mr. Hogan. What has that got to do with Mr. Fenning? I object to 
tha 

Mr. Dyer, We will allow the witness to answer. 

Mi 

Mr. Haypen, I say the files were broken open. 

HXCERPTS OF DOCTOR WHITE'S TESTIMONY BEFORE GIBSON COMMITTER 

Mr, BLANTON. Have you any interest In the Laurel Sanitarium? 

Doctor Wuitrn. No 

Mr. Buanvron, There is a doctor in charge of the Laurel Sanitarium 


who used to be in St. Eligabeths under you? 
Doctor Wurre. Doctor De Weere. 
Mr. BLANTON. When did he leave you, Doctor? 
Doctor Wrirr. Oh, I should say it must be 20 years ago. 
Mr. BLaAnrTon, Do you know who set him up in business out there? 
Doctor Wuire. No; I think I did know at the 
recollection is it was some relative of his. 


time, because my 


Mr. BLANTON. Do you know that Frederick A. Fenning is interested 
in that business—is he? 

Doctor Wuirn. He is attorney for the sanitarium. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean more than an attorney, 


Doctor Warn. I do not think so; I think he may have one share 
of stock, such as he has to have. 

Mr. BLantror, He 
share of stock in it? 

Doctor Waits, IT think he has, 

Mr. BLANTON. Doctor, you have had a good many financial trans- 
actions with Frederick Fenning, have you not? 

Doctor Wuirse, Just these I have indicated. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, bow many? 

Doctor Wuirs. I have not any idea. 

Mr, BLANTON. You bought a number of pieces of property together, 
did you not? 

Doctor Warrs. Together. 

Mr. BLanTon, In this way you have bought notes, and you have 
had to take some property once or twice? 

Doctor Wuire. I think only once. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many times, would you say? 

Doctor Waits. Once is the best of my recollection. 

Mr. BLanton. Which piece of property was that? 

Doctor Waits. I could not tell you. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did you do with it? 

Doctor Wurrs. Sold it. 

Mr. BLANTON. You first ran a joint account in the Washington Loan 
Trust Co., did you not? 

Doctor Wurirr, Yes. 

Mr. Buanton. You and Fenning? 

Doctor Wuire, Yes. 

Mr. Buanron. And Fenning was a director of that institution at that 
time, was he not? 

Doctor Wurrr. Well, he at one time was director of the Washington 
Loan & Trust Co.; whether he was when we started that or not, I can 
not tell you. 

Mr. BLaAnTon. Do you not know that just as soon as he ceased to be 
a director you switched your account over to the National Savings & 
Trust Co.? 

Doctor Wuire, Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BLuanton, And Fenning was director of the National Savings & 
‘Trust Co., and is now, is he not? 

Doctor WHirr, Yes. 

Mr. Brawron, And the reason you switched is that he ceased to be a 
director of the Washington Loan & Trust Co. and became a director 
of the National Savings & Trust Co.? 

Doctor Wnrrre. He preferred t» have the account there; it didn’t 
make any difference to me, 

Mr. BLanton, And the reason you switched the account was that he 
was a director in the one institution? 


has told you about that? Having to bave one | 


BLANTON, Answer, Mr. Hayden. 
; 
| 
| 
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Doctor Wuite. I take it he preferred to have the account there; 
didn't make a particle of difference to me. 

Mr. BLanToON. You didn't care? 

Doctor Waits. No; I didn’t 
to me, 

Mr. BLANTON. Doctor, when you came to Washington to take charge 
of this sanitarium you were a young man, unmarried? 

Doctor Wuirs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You were a poor man? 

Doctor Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Doctor, I want you to tell me the name of one ward 
that you have ever asked Mr. Fenning to be guardian for who did not 
have property and income. 

Doctor WuirTsg. I can not do it, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can not do that, can you, Doctor? 

Doctor Wuitfr. No; I can not. 

Mr. Grsson. You have in answer to a question said that your in- 
mates are partly Federal? 

Doctor Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gipson. And by “ Federal patients,” to what class do you refer? 

Doctor White. I refer in the main to the patients that come from 
the Military Establishment—from the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Gipson. Are any of the veterans of the World War? 

Doctor Whiirp. Yes, indeed; and from the Soldiers’ 
indeed. 

Mr. Gipson. These soldiers of the World War, how are they com. 
mitted to St. Elizabeths? 

Doctor Wuirrw. They come—there is an act authorizing the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau to send patients. 

Mr. Gipson, They are sent there by the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau? 

Doctor Warts. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Gipson. And received at the institution? 

Doctor WHirn. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Gisson, And after they are received there at the institution, 
how are they committed? 

Doctor WTR, They are conmitted by the director, practically. 

Mr. Gipson. Have you any of the commitment forms that are used? 

Doctor WHiTR. No, sir. Ordinarily all the patients that come from 
Federal sources come on an order; for instance, these that come from 
the War Department come on an order from the Secretary of War, these 
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it 


care. It didn’t make any difference 


Home—yes, 


| that come from the Navy Department conve on an order by the Secre- 


tary of the Navy, etc. 

Mr. Gipson. All those are men in the active service? 

Doctor Wuits. Those that come from the Soldiers’ Home come on 
order from the governor of the Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr, Gipson. How many veterans have you at St, Elizabeths? 

Doctor Wuitr. World War veterans? 

Mr. Grpson, Yes. 

Doctor Wuirn, We have aj): 

Mr. Gipson. Are those from 1: 

Doctor Wuire. All over. 

Mr. GILBert. You testified, I Lelieve, that quite a number—over 
2,000—are sent there by different departments under law without any 
adjudication whatever? 

Doctor WHitr, Without adjudication. 

Mr. GILBerT. For instance, at the old Soldiers’ Home, if the authori- 
ties there think a man is insane or otherwise, in order to get rid of him 
they have the authority to say that he is insane and direct him to be 
received at your hospital? 

Doctor WuHiTr. They have; and we have nothing to do but receive 
him. 

Mr. Grimson. Can you tell us, Doctor, if you have the record, or if 
you do not have it can you supply it, the number of cases where you 
have recommended Mr. Fenning as guardian? 

Doctor WHiTs. No; I can not tell you that, sir; I can not tell you 
that. 

Mr. Greson. Do you now have recollection of recommending any other 
person to be guardian, other than Mr. Fenning? 

Doctor Warr. I have no distinct recollection. 

Mr. Greson. But, going over that period of 20 years or more that 
you have been at St. Blizabeths, do you now remember of having ever 
asked for the appointment of any person other than Fenning as 
guardian? 

Doctor Wuirn, I haye no specific recollection on that subject. 

Mr. Greson. Yes; but during the time he was recommended by you 
as guardian he was your partner in business? 

Doctor Wars. Ob, yes. 

Mr, Gipson, May I ask you, Doctor, how the number of cases that 
Mr. Fenning has acted as guardian in since 1919 compares with the 
number of cases in which he acted prior to 1919? 

Doctor Wuirr. I do not know, except that I can say the number of 
cases that he has acted for at the request of the hospital have been 
growing less. 


scattered all over? 
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Mr. Gipson. That ts, prior to 1919 you made request for his appoint- 
ment more frequently ? 

Doctor WuHirTs. Yes; I think so; that is my best recollection. 

Mr. Gipson. So that the cases prior to 1919 would run into the 
hundreds? 

Doctor Wires. Mr. BLANTON mentioned a figure of something like 
300, 

Mr. BLANTON. But that does not cover them all. 

Doctor Wuits. That is as much information as I have about It. 

Mr. Gipson, And in all those cases did you personally make applica- 
tion for his appointment? 

Doctor WuHite, That was the statement of Mr. BLANTON. 


EXCERPTS FROM FREDERICK FENNING’S SWORN TESTIMONY BEFORE GIBSON 
COM MITTEE 


Mr. BLanTon. Frank Finotti, who was 42 years an honored employee 
there, says that he has seen several hundred petitions that Doctor 
White has named you committee in. Is that so or not? 

Mr. Fenninc. The record of the court will show the number of peti- 
tions filed. 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. FENNING. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
you=—-— 

Mr. FENNING. 
has executed. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
or not? 

Mr. FenNina. I don’t know, unless he has looked it up. 

Mr. BLANTON, If he stated falsely, he could be indicted under the 
law as it is here for false swearing, couldn't he? 

Mr. FENNING. Wasn't there something said here this afternoon about 
Doctor White having executed 200 petitions? Didn’t that come out 
somewhere ? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Frank Finotti swore 

Mr. FeNNING. I am talking about Doctor White. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about Frank Finotti. 
saw several hundred of them. 
true or not? 


Will you say that that is not so? 
What is not so? 
That Finotti has seen several hundred petitions that 


I don't know exactly how many petitions Doctor White 


Do you say that Frank Finotti’s statement is incorrect 





He swore that he 
What do you say about that? Is that 


Mr. FenninG. I have no way of telling. 

Mr. BLanton. You won't deny it? 

Mr. FenninG, I haven’t any way of denying or contirming it. 
Mr. Buanton, Then you won’t deny it? 

Mr. Fenninc. I will neither deny it nor affirm it. 

Mr, BLANTON. We have got that far, anyway. 

Mr. Fennine. And you got that straight, too. 


Mr. BLANTON. You were a director of the Washington Loan & Trust 
Co. up until February 8, 1922, weren't you? 

Mr. Fenninc. Well—— 

Mr. BuLantron. That is the institution that Mr. John B. Larner is 


connected with? 

Mr. Fenntne. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Up to that time when you ceased to be a director, you 
and Doctor White carried a joint account there, didn’t you, and operated 
in real-estate notes and mortgages? 

Mr. Fenntna. I carried a number of accounts there. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you carried an account with Doctor 

Mr, Fanning. Yes. 

Mr. BLanton. Where you and Doctor White operated 
notes and mortgages? 

Mr. FEeNNING. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. As soon as you ceased to be direcior there you became 
director of the National Savings & Trust Co.? 

Mr. FeEnNinG, Approximately the same time, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and you and Doctor White immediately transferred 
your account to that bank, didn’t you? 


White there? 


in real-estate 


Mr. FENNING. We opened an account in the National Savings & 
Trust Co. 
Mr. Banton. You took your account out of the other bank and 


transferred it to this one, didn’t you? 

Mr. Fenninc. No. My impression is that we left the notes that were 
in there. We left some of the notes that we had in the Washington 
Loan & Trust Co. 

Mr, BLANTON. Doctor White testified that he did it at your sugges- 
tion; he didn’t care. He said you asked it to be done. 

Mr. Fennine. I think there was a smal] amount of notes left in the 
Washington Loan & Trust Co., and I think we have a small balance 
there. I know we opened an account with the National Savings & 
Trust Co. at my suggestion ; certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Commissioner, don’t you know as a business man 
and as a director of a big trust company that by your putting over 
$733,000 in one trust company it helped that business? 

Mr. FEeNnNING. I suppose it would, but—— 

Mr. BLanton. Why, don’t you know that it would help a business? 
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CHARGE NO 
I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, by tnaugurating the 
wrongful and unlawful practice of paying $10 in each case te some 
doctor in St. Elizabeths Hospital for testifying In a lunacy case, has 
incited the said Doctor White to wrongfully and unlawfully sell his 
testimony to criminals, as he did when he testified for Clarence Dar- 
row in the Leopold and Loeb case in Chicago, and received therefor 
$250 per day for 14 days. 
EXCERPTS FROM DOCTOR WHITE'S BEFORE GIBSON COMMITTED 
Mr. Buanton. You get your living, do you not, 
supposed to give all your time to the Government? 
Doctor Wuirter. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. You get your heat, light, laundry, and medical atten- 
tion all free? 


9 


TESTIMONY 


because you are 


Doctor Wurre. Yes. 

Mr. Branton. And you get your automobile, your carriages, and 
horses free? 

Doctor Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wrote you a letter, Doctor, some time ago, and tf 


asked you to please advise me whether or not you had received fees 
in cases other than the Leopold and Loeb, did I not? 

Doctor WHITE. Some such letter; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What excuse did you have for not 
many cases you testified In for fees? 

Doctor Waits. I told you I did not keep a record of those cases 

Mr. BLANTON. How many cases that you can recall have you testi- 
fied in where you received fees? 

Doctor Wuitr. I can not tell you that; I told you I could not In 
that letter. I have not any way of telling. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which one did you testify in since then? 

Doctor Waite. I testified In a case in Baltimore since then. 

Mr. BLANTON. What case was that? 
Doctor Wuitr. Well, I do not know that 
was a murder case. 

Mr. BLANTON. A murder case? 

Doctor WuHirse. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, When was that, Doctor? 
Doctor WuHite. It was last summer some time. 
Mr. BLANTON, Last summer some time. 
in that case? 

Doctor Wuirre. Well, here is some more personal matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; that is a public matter. You are a_ public 
officer, with all your time due the United States Government; and 
that is the reason I have a right to ask you this. 
Doctor Waite. I question very much whether 
ask me things. That has nothing 


telling me how 


I can give the title of it; 


How much did you receive 


you have 
with the 


a right 


to such to do subject 


| before the committee. 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; it has a lot to do with if. 
Mr. Bowman. Why not let the matter go over? 
Mr. BLANTON. If you are going to have a hearing, let us not have 


any monkey business, How much, Doctor, did you receive in that 
case ? 
Doctor Wut. I charged the same rates as in other cases, 


Mr. BLANTON. $250 a day, did you not? 

Doctor Wuitr. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much did you get there, Doctor? 

Doctor Write. I don’t remember. 

Mr. BLANTON. Doctor, you have testified in New York City, haven't 
you? 

Doctor Wuite. Yes, sir; a good many years ago. 

Mr. Buanron. For money? 

Doctor WuHitsr. Yes. 

Mr. BLanTon. And big money? 

Doctor Whiter. I don’t know what you call “big money.” 

Mr. BLANTON, I call $50 a day and $100 a day, or $200 and $250 a 
day big money for anybody. 

Doctor Wnuitse. Well, it is for a doctor; it is not for a lawyer. 

Mr. BLanton. It is big money for a doctor and lawyer, too. 
have testified for big fees like that, haven’t you, in New York City? 


You 


Doctor Wuirs. I have testified in New York; I don't remember 
the fees, 
Mr. Buanwron, And you have testified in Philadelphia, have you, 


Doctor? 

Doctor Wuirs. I do not think I ever have. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will you say that you have not? 

Doctor Wurre. I have no recollection of ever testifying in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Branton. You have testified in Virginia, have you, Doctor? 

Doctor Wuirts. Yes. 

Mr. Buanron (referring to volume of printed hearings.) Mr. Smyser, 
on page 871, asked you this question: “Are you called to Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and New York as a witness at different times?” 
And then in 1906 you testified: “Yes, once in awhile,” That was 
true, was it not? 
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I do not recall ever having testi- 
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Doctor Wuitr. I think it was. 
fied in Philadelphia; that is all; I 
not: I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Doctor, we were talking about the fees you had re- 
celyed for testifying in criminal cases and you could not remember the 
names of the cases. I wanted to help you. Over here in Virginia you 
testified In the case of Col. W. C. Shelley, did you not? 

Doe Wire. I do not recall the name—Shelley; that is Colonel 
Shelley 
Mr. Branton. He pald you $500 for it; don’t you remember it? 
Doctor Wurrg. I do not 
Mr I will get you so you will remember it, Doctor. 

Doctor All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Buanron. Colonel Shelley was trying to have his wife adjudged 
ane—Col. W. C, Shelley, over at Arlington. Mr, Norton was his 
Do you remember that? 

Doctor Wurrr. When was this? 

Mr. Buanvon. And a man named Thornton was Mr. Shelley's attor- 
ney, and Norton afterwards became a judge. Don’t you remember this? 
Wire. When was this? 

BLANTON, A few years ago. 
Wuitr. When? 

Mr, BLANTON, I am testing you, 

Doctor Wurre. And I don’t remember, 

Mr. BLANTON, You don’t remember? 

Doctor Waite. No; I do not. 
Mr. BuLantron. I will try to 
You as the 

insane ? 

Doctor WHIts 

Mi 

D 


tor 


BLANTON 
WHITE 


iti 


frorney 


Doctor 
Mr 
Doctor 


refresh your memory a little later. 
testified in that case, records show, that Mrs, Shelley was 
Ob, Shelley, Shelley, Shelley. 

Yes; Shelley——-S-h-e-l-l-e-y—Shelley. 

Yes; I think so. 

Mr You think you do? You testified she was insane, and 
the jury found she was sane; and the court turned her loose by judg- 
ment of the court, and you got $500 in that case? 

Doctor Wuritrr. Well, I don't remember. 

Mr, BLanron, When I pinned you down last night you did remember 
the case in Baltimore, and you testified to having received $500 fee. 

Doct Wuhrer. You don’t have to pin me down. 

Mr. Bianton, If I had not pinned you down, I would never have 
known that 

Doctor Warn. IT am not running around telling you all my affairs. 

I would like to say, incidentally, about the Loeb and Leopold case 
that I offered my testimony in that case for nothing. 

Mr. BLANTON, You offered your testimony, as a Government official, 
for nothing, to save the necks of two educated thugs and murderers, 
did you not, Doctor? 

Doctor Wuirr. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanTon, Well, that is what they were—educated thugs and 
murderers, whose necks had the noose almost around them, until you 
helped to remove it; and yet you offered your testimony free, did you 
not, Doctor? 

Doctor WuHirn. 
Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you did offer it free, did you not, Doctor, and 
you were paid $250 a day for 14 days, were you not, Doctor? 

Doctor Waits. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, You accepted the money, too, did you not? 

Doctor Wuirr, Yes 


BLANTON 
WHITE 
BLANTON 


tor 


or 


I offered my testimony free, not as an officer of the 


JUDGE CRANDALL MACKEY GAVE US THE Facts 

Mr. BLANTON, Judge Mackey, do you know anything about the case 
that was tried in Virginia where a man named Col. George BE. 
Shelley 
Mr. Mackgy, William C. Shelley. 

Mr, BLANTON. William C. Shelley was attempting to have his wife 
lared insane? 

Mr. Mackey. 1 do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Biranron, And in which Doctor White testified? 

Mr. Mackgy. Doctor White gave an opinion and subsequently 
testified. 

Mr. Buantron. Yes; which was as to whether she was sane or insane, 

Mr. Mackry, That she was of unsound mind; that she was para- 
nomc 

Mr. BLantron, And what was it the court and jury found? 

Mr. Mackey, The court found that she was of sound mind and not 
paranoiac, 

Mr. BLANTON 
ney was? 

Mr. Mackey. Ler attorney was Judge J. B. T. Thornton, of Manassas. 
At that time he was attorney for the Commonwealth, of Prince William 
County. 

Mr. Buanvon, Do you remember who the attorney for William C. 
Shelley was—-was it Norton? 

Mr. Mackey. Judge Norton, of Alexandria, 


de 


Do you bappen to remember who Mrs. Shelley's attor- 


| 
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Mr. Bianron, That 
$500? 

Mr. Macxgy. Shelley read me Doctor White's opinion and said he 
had paid Doctor White $500 for the opinion. 

Mr. Buanton. You also had some connection with that case later? 

Mr. Mackey. The opinion was read to me that Mrs. Shelley was 
insane——-quite a lengthy opinion—and I was requested to go with 
Luther Walter, a prominent attorney, and talk with Mrs. Shelley 
and give my opinion, and Mr. Walter was to give his opinion as to 
whether she was insane. We went there and talked to her at great 
length, after being prepared by having this opinion read to her 
of Doctor White read to us——that she was insane and paranoiac. 

We came back and reported that she was of sound mind and was 
not insane, 

Mr. BLANTON. You differed with Doctor White’s opinion? 

Mr. Mackry. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. State 
the bench afterwards 

Mr. Mackey. Judge Thornton became judge of the sixteenth judicial 
circuit, which was my circuit there; and several years thereafter he 
was trying a will case in Alexandria and Doctor White said that the 
testator was insane, 

Mr. Bianton. I wish you would tell what happened between Judge 
Thornton and Doctor White while he was on the witness stand, 

Mr. Mackey, Judge Thornton said, “Are you not the Doctor White 
who has testified Mrs. Shelley was insane?’ And he said, “Iam.” Judge 
Thornton said, “Was she insane?’ And Doctor White said, “ No; I 
was mistaken in that case.” Then Judge Thornton said, “ How do I 
know, Doctor White, that you are not mistaken in this 7?’ And 
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was the case in which Doctor White received 


whether or not this Judge Thornton went on 


case f 
then he said, “ Doctor White, I would not give any credence to what 
you say in this case.” 

Doctor Wuirtr. Let me ask the judge 

Mr. Gipson. You can ask him any question you destre. 

Doctor WHIT. With your permission, if you please. Mr. BLANTON 
stated that I testified in the Shelley case. I did not testify in the 
Shelley case. Did you not just say that I presented a written opinion? 

Mr, Mackwy, You gave a written opinion to Colonel Shelley, I 
thought, and you also testified. 

Doctor WuHits. I did not take the stand in the case. 
is I did not; I won't say I did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you recall giving the opinion now, Doctor? 

Doctor Wire. No; I do not. But I recollect something about the 
Shelley case. 

Mr. BLANTON. You do recollect the case now all of a sudden, don’t 
you, Doctor? 

Doctor, I have Texas boys from my district, whom I voted to put in 
the Workl War myself, and they went to France, and you now have 
them in your hospital, haven't you? 

Doctor Wuirts, I think so. 

Mr. Buantron. And as a Member of Congress I have an interest in 
them, 

Doctor Wuits. I hope you have. 

Mr. BLantron, Because I helped to vote every dollar you spend out 
there. 

Doctor Wurre, I presume so. 

Mr, Buantron. On Saturday, April 3, I talked with you over the phone 
and begged you to let me come to your conference, did I not? 

Doctor Wurre. You asked me to come to the conference. 

Mr. Buanron. And then I urged you to let me come to your confer- 
ence, did I not? 

Doctor Wurre. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you refused me, did you not? 

Doctor Wurrs. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The acting minority member of this committee that 
has charge of District business, and when I had my own constituents 
in there, you refused, did you not? 

Doctor Waite. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. The conferences are the times and the places when 
inmates have the right to come before your board there and show 
that they are entitled to discharge, are they not? 

Doctor Wurre. Those are not the only questions that come up. 

Mr. BuanTon. I know; but they do oceur at conferences, do they 
not, Doctor? 

Doctor Wuitr. Questions of discharge? 

Mr. BuLanron. Yes; questions of discharge and questions of sanity 
and questions of improper incarceration are decided in conference, are 
they not? 

Doctor Wurrs. I do not know anything about any questions of 
improper incarceration. 

Mr. Buanron. If a person is sane and he is held there, it is im- 
proper carceration, is it not? 

Doctor Wurts. Probably. 

Mr. BLanToN. Then it does involve questions of improper incarcera- 
tion, does it not? 


My recollection 
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Doctor Waire. Well, I do not think those questions ever arise; 
I never remember any such questions. » 
Mr. Buanton. They are going to arise frequently in the future, 


Doctor ; I promise you that. 
CHARGE NO. 15 

I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning in making loans 
of his wards’ money, as the law requires him to do, he has received 
discounts, or commissions, or brokerage fees, additional te the interest 
carried in the notes or obligutions, and that when making for said 
Fenning a loan of $15,000, said National Suvings & Trust Co. received 
a commission, which benefited said Fenning either directly or indirectly. 


FROM TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM L. BROWNING 


Mr 
you did make a 
three years 
interest ? 

Mr. BrowNine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Fenning became 
notified you about the taxes later? 

Mr. Browninc. I assume that. 

Mr. Dyer. But what did the letter state? 

Mr. BrowninG. That the taxes on such a piece of property had not 
been paid, and to kindly pay them. 

Mr. BLanton. How much commission did you pay the National Sav- 
ings & Trust Co. en this loan in addition to the 6 per cent interest? 

Mr. Browninc. I agreed with Mr. Hoover, the president of the 
National Savings & Trust Co., to pay the company one-half of 1 per 
cent on the amount loaned. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you did pay this one-half of 1 per cent? 

Mr. BRowNING. It was deducted from the proceeds of the loan by the 
title company. 

Mr. BLANTON. That one-half of 1 per cent on the $12,500 loan was 
deducted at the time you made it, before you received the money, 
it not? 

Mr. BrowNine. 


BLANTON, But you made a loan—-to get right down to the facts, 
loan from the National Savings & Trust Co. about 


ago for $12,500, wherein you agreed to pay per cent 


6 


the holder of the notes and 


was 
Yes, sir. 


CHARGE NO, 16 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has deceived the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia by having different justices thereof 
to allow him to deduct from the annual fncome of his wards the annual 
premium paid to the bonding company for his fiduciary bond, and not 
disclosing to such court that he is the solicitor for such bonding com- 
pany, and as such receives from said bonding company a commission 
of from 15 to 20 per cent on such annual premiums, and I charge that 
said Frederick A. Fenning new holds a solicitor’s license issued by 
the department of insurance for the District of Columbia in the fol 
lowing companies, to wit, the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 
of Boston, Mass.; the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Balti- 
more, Md.; and the Great American Insurance Co., of New York, which 
expire May 1, 1926, and are renewed annually, and as such solicitor 
he is authorized to receive commissions, rebates, and compensation on 
business he causes to be given to such companies. And I charge that 
he is guilty of moral turpitude in being solicitor for said companies, 
as such interest conflicts with his duties as Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and has influeneed his action in adversely passing 
on an importaut insurance bill of about 100 pages which his said com- 
panies bave been opposing in many respects. 


FROM FENNING’S TESTIMONY BRFORE GIBSON COMMITTED 


Mr. Fennine. For many years the United States lidelty 
Co. of Baltimore had been surety on my bonds. 

The said company, I understand, took out a license for me as 
solicitor, so that it might pay for the services thus rendered by an 
employee of my office the usual commission of 25 per cent on the 
amount of premiums. 

With respect to other insurance which my office has placed for many 
years for clients of my office, the Great American Insurance Co. of 
New York, the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. of Boston, and 
the National Union Fire Insurance of Washington, D. C., heve for 
many years taken out license for me as solicitor and paid to me for 
insurance so placed the usual commission. 

Mr, Giteeet. At $20 a hundred, and that would be $2,000 bonding 
fee. 

Mr. Fennina. It would be more than $2,000, would it not? 
do you mean, the premiums? 

Mr. Giupert, Yes. 

Mr. Fenntnc. It would be more than $2,000, the premiums, 

Mr. Grieert, What would it be? 

Mr. Fennxine, You said a hundred cases. 

Mr. Giceert. I am figuring on the whole hundred. 

Mr. Fenninc. Well, $2,000; that is right. 

Mr. Giceert. And one-fourth of that would be $5007 

Mr. Pennine. Yes. 

Mr. Gu.eert. Then you received $500 im profits out of this that 
settlement of yours shows? 
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Mr. BLanTron, Mr. Commissioner, when you became commissioner 
Judge MeQoy swore you in, and you took the oath prescribed by law 
to become commissioner of the District, and you gave a $50,000 bond 
to the United States Government that you would well and faithfully 


perform the duties on June 5, 1925. Who wrote that $50,000 bond 
for you? 
Mr. Fenninc. The United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Mr. BLanron. That is your company ? 

Mr. Fenninc. That is the company 
nection ; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, What is the premium on a $50,000 bend? 

Mr. FeNNtNG, I think on such a bond it 
am uncertain. 

Mr. BianTon. Is it not $100? 

Mr. Pennine. I do not know. 

Mr. BLanton. A solicitor for four companies and do net know the 
rates? 

Mr. 

Mr. 


with which I have had con- 


is $50, or maybe 


$100; I 


Fennine. No. 
BLanvon. Is not that the first $50,000 bond you ever gave? 


Mr. FenNene. Maybe. 

Mr. Buanton, Is it not the first $50,000 bond you ever wrote im 
your companies? 

Mr. FENNING, Maybe. 

Mr. BLANTON, Do you say you do not remember what the pre- 
mium is? 

Mr. Fennine. I do not. 
FREDERICK YENNING’S TESTIMONY BEFORE AUDITOR HBRBERT L. DAVIS, 

SUPREME COURT, MAY &, 1926 
Avptror. So you received part of the premium? 
Mr. FenninG, Yes, sir; for services rendered by my office to the 


bonding company. 
Avupitor. And the proportion you received was 25 per cent of the 
gross premium charged? 
Mr. FENNING. I am quite 
through. 


On May 13, 1926, Hon. Herbert L. Davis, auditor of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, rendered his decision 
certifying that in all of his fiduciary cases Frederick Fenning 
had concealed from him the fact that he was receiving 25 per 
cent commission on bond premiums: 


clear that is the amount all the way 


Thus it appears that after having been appointed by this court as 
committee in a number of cases, in which cases, as committee, Mr. 
Fenning would be bonded to secure the faithful and efficient per- 
formance of his duties and trust to his wards, be (Fenning) was ap- 
pointed an agent and took out a solicitor’s leense for the purpose of 
writing such bonds. It is strongly persuasive to your auditor that “he 
(Fenning) placed himself in « position in which his personal interests 
were, or might be, antagonistic to those of his trust.” (See Jackson, 
Receiver, v. Smith, 254 U. 8. 586, and Michoud v. Girod, 4 How. 5038.) 

With respect to commissions on bond premiums received and retained 
by Mr. Fenning, in cases wherein he is, or was, the principal, it is 
not unfair to bim to say that such transactions were not disclosed to 
the auditor, prior to May 8, 1926, as shown by the accompanying tran- 
script of testimony. At this point the auditor finds that the case of 
Magruder v. Drury, supra, applies with equal force and effect te the 
retention by Mr. Fenning of the commissions paid to him by the bond 
ing company or companies, in any and all cases wherein he (Fenning) 
appeared, or appears, as a fiduciary appointed by this court, or serving 
under its supervision. No matter by what name it may be called, a 
gratuity, double commission, or bonus, received and retained by a 
fiduciary, in addition to compensation or commissions allowed him by 
the court, or approved by it, ts wholly repugnant to the letter and 
spirit of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
reflected in actions by the courts of jurisdiction too numerous to 
mention or disctss. 

It is settled law that a fiduciary must act in the most scrupulous 
good faith for the benefit of the beneficiaries, wninfluenced by other 
considerations. (Pyle v. Pyle, 137 App. Div. 568; Carrier v. Carrier, 
296 N. Y¥. 114.) A fiduciary can not take any steps which will or 
may result in his own enrichment, or the advancement of his own 
interest. The object of the rule is to prevent secret frauds by re 
moving all inducements to attempt them. (See Fulton v. Whitney, 66 
N. Y. 549; Munson v. R. R. Co., 103 N. Y. 58.) 


In said ease cited of Magruder v. Drury, the court held: 


It is a well-settled rule that a trustee can make no profit out of bis 
trust. The rule in such cases springs from his duty to protect the 
interests of the estate, and not to permit his personal interest to con- 
flict in amy wise with his duty in that respect. The intention is to 
provide against any possible selfish interest exercising an influence 
which can interfere with the faithful discharge of the duty which is 
owing in a fiduciary capacity. * * * 

It makes no difference (lat the estate was not a loser in the transac- 
tion or that the commission was no more than the services were rea- 
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worth. It is the relation of the trustee to the estate which 
dealing In such way ag to make a personal profit for 
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sonably 
prevents his 


himself, 


And because said supreme court auditor thus forced Frederick 
Fenning to make restitution to his wards by returning to them 
the funds he had wrongfully taken out of their estates, he filed 
a request asking the court to sumbit all of his cases to special 
nuusters, from which I quote: 


LAW OFFICES OF FREDERICK A, FENNING, 
Rust BuiLpine, 1001 Frereenta Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1926. 
The Chief Justice and the Associate Justices, Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbina, 

GUNTLEMEN: I respectfully and earnestly protest against the refer- 
ence to the present auditor of the court of any cases in which I am 
fiduciary or counsel. 

This letter is sent in order that the members of the court may know 
that my own opinion of the auditor and my own relations with him 
are such as to prompt me to believe that in fairness to myself I should 
respectfully urge that cases in which I am fiduciary or counsel be 
referred to a special auditor or special master. I hope that the court 
will take such action, 

Yours very truly, 
F, A. FENNING. 

And Chief Justice McCoy has certified to me that, based on 
such request, the court referred 114 of Frederick Fenning’s 
cases to special auditors to pass on his accounts, make allow- 


ances to him, and recommend commissions to be allowed, 

namely : 

Cases referred to— 
John E. Laskey, special auditor__-~-.--.--------+---------- 4 
George Francis Williams, special auditor_...........---- ~~ 32 
George C. Gertman, special auditer............-.-..canncacce 23 
Bynen te Tee, Bel Mee Wan wantienocensvececcses 6 
Louis OCCCRROTR: GROTRN GRIOE odccnc<cosnntcntocnnsnncnas 7 
meas 0. ieee a. sae cst eee cetewtnenieaeaanie 
Louis Ti; DOGi Seite BR occ acne cndlnan whdodsae 17 
Julian W. Whiting. special: en@itets onus. nnncdenactcdsncods 10 
Lucian H. Vandoren, special auditor__......._.......-...... 6 
Dale D. Drain, special auditor. ____  rakbananahaiuianeneneisocaacnmnananae 2 


NO VALUE TO FENNING 


Putting the court to all that trouble, and his wards to all that 
extra expense, did not avail Fenning anything, because we 
passed the law prohibiting him from receiving more than 5 
per cent. 

AUDITOR HERBERT LL. DAVIS'S POSITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August @1, 1927. 


To the honorable Chief Justice and Associate Justices, Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia: 

Through the kindly consideration of this court, its auditor was per- 
mitted to make the attached copy of a communication addressed to the 
court under date of August 14, 1926, by Frederick A, Fenning, Esq., no 
copy of his charges having been furnished by him to the auditor. 

While Mr. Fenning has unfairly attacked me, there is absolutely no 
personal feeling on my part respecting the matters and things set forth 
by him. The report in re Roly Lee, lunatic, lunacy, No. 8780, filed 
June 1926, might very properly be cited as the guiding precedent 
wherein all of the commissions or profits received and retained by Mr. 

incident to all of the bond premiums paid in the last-men- 
tioned cause were surcharged against the committee and credited to the 
the ward therein. 

It should be known that when my views were solicited by counsel 
for Mr. Fenning it was made clear that Mr. Fenning should volun- 
tarily account for all of the commissions or profits, as was finally done 
in the Roly Lee case, but in lieu thereof your auditor was importuned 
in his office, at his home, and elsewhere, to set forth in his report in 


20 


Fenning 


estate ol 


the Adler case that Mr. Fenning’s bonding transactions were done in 
good faith To have complied with these numerous and insistent 
requests would have meant a flagrant violation of the auditor’s oath 


of office, the stultifying of himself, and the ending of his usefulness to 
the court and to all honest-minded men, particularly in view of what 
hereinafter follows. 

The science or art of exact reasoning as applied by the auditor may 
be faulty, but, as time goes on, he may not be able to escape the 
conclusion that, while Mr. Fenning made known to the auditor the 
bonus transaction in the Hoff and met with rejection by the 
court, Mr. Fenning concluded that he would not voluntarily disclose to 
the auditor the profits derived from bonding transactions in trust 
estates, in view of said rejection of bonus, 

16. Very severe criticism is beating upon this whole question of fees 
and allowances from estates of World War veterans. These are serious 
criticisms which must be met fairly and squarely, and in the ultimate 
analysis Mr. Fenning is finding fault because your auditor will recom- 
mend, when directed so to do by the court, only what your auditor 
considers to be reasonable and proper allowances, in view of all con- 


case, 
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comitant facts and circumstances, and he does not propose to eal] 
down upon his head the pillars of the temple of justice due to Mr. 
Fenning’s avariciousness, which is a state of mind, not a crime inter. 
dicted by sections 841 of the District of Columbia Code, or any other 
provision thereof, otherwise appropriate citations would have been made 
by your auditor in the numerous cases reported upon. 

While Mr. Fenning has misrepresented matters and things to the 
court with respect to the auditor, he feels constrained to say that: 


“True conscious honor Is to feel no sin; 
He’s armed without that's innocent within.” 


The auditor will continue to impartially weigh and check every 
Statement presented by Mr. Fenning, with strict fidelity on the part 
of the auditor toward the court, 

Should the court, in its wisdom and discretion, conclude to refer Mr, 
Fennihg’s cases to a special auditor, or a special master, assuredly the 
auditor would interpose no objection thereto. 

The present auditor may be depended upon not to be recreant to a 
solemn trust, or knowingly butt his head against a stone wall, having 
in mind the definitely expressed attitude of the Congress respecting 


/ fees and allowances in the cases under discussion, although such views 


of the Congress have not been embodied in formal acts. 
Respectfully submitted. 
HierBerT LL. Davis, 
Auditor, Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


It is my opinion that Members of Congress have far more 
respect for the above brave auditor who dared to do his duty, 
even though it affected the “ mighty Fenning,” than they have 
for the court that took 114 of Fenning’s cases away from the 
court’s own auditor and referred them to special masters, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that when referring such cases the 
court said: 


Nothing in the foregoing shall be construed as a determination by 
the court that the auditor is prejudiced against the committee, as 
stated by the latter in his said letter. 

F, L. Sippons, Justice. 

A true copy. 

Test: 

Frank E, CUNNINGHAM, Clerk. 
By Cuas. B. Cor.iis, Assistant Clerk. 


THOMAS M,. BALDWIN, JR., TESTIFIED 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Baldwin, you are superintendent of insurance of 
the department of insurance of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BaLpwin. I am. 

Mr, BLanron. You have been superintendent how long? 

Mr. Batpwin. Acting since March 29, 1924, and confirmed as super- 
intendent as of September 15, 1924, 

Mr. BLANTON, As superintendent you have in your custody and con- 
trol the records and the files of the various insurance business of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. Ba.pwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is, for years prior to this coming year, beginning 
May 1, 1926, and running to April 1, 1927, what companies had taken 
out licenses for Mr, Fenning? 

Mr. BALDWIN. The United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding & Accident Co,, and the Great American. 

Mr. BLANTON. What kind of license have these companies up to May 
1, 1926, been taking out for Mr. Fenning? 

Mr, BALDWIN, An ordinary solicitor’s license. 

Mr. BuanPon. Mr. Baldwin, Mr, Fenning, it is admitted, took the 
oath of office and became Commissioner of the District of Columbia on 
June 5, 1925. Now, there has since that date and up to the present 
time been pending an insurance measure—that is, a bill that has not 
been passed by Congress, that you and I had something to do with 
has there not? 

Mr. BaLpwin, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. With regard to that bill, without putting the one 
hundred-odd pages into the record, will you state whether or not iis 
general purpose is to protect the people with regard to 
practices by insurance companies? 

Mr. BaLpwin. Absolutely——tirst. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the prime purpose of it? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Bianton. Now, state whether or not Commissioner Fenning bas 
retarded the passage of that bill? 

Mr. BALDWIN. It appears that a gentleman from New York by tle 
name of Doyle, representing the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
raised considerable objection, not only to this section but to the Dill 
as a whole, and he got what is known as the Insurance Club lined up 
against the bill. His committee appeared before Colone! Fennine 
and objected to the action that I was taking in urging its pass#c: 
and I was instructed by Colonel Fenning to no longer appear befor 
the Senate District Committee, 

Mr. Dyer, What did he say, to the best of your recollection? 


improper 





Mr. BaLpwin. The colonel told me that I had better not appear 
nefore the Senate District Committee until some differences could be 
ironed out in this bill. Of course, I obeyed orders. 

Mr. BLantox. Has that bill ever been passed? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. BLANTON. Has Mr, Fenning ever withdrawn his instructions to 
you? 
" Mfr. BALDWIN, No, sir. 
CHARGE NO, 17 
I charge that the said Frederick A, Fenning is attorney for the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia, and is paid an annual fee 
hy them, and that such employment has interfered with his duties as 


missioner and has adversely influenced his official action, In that 
he has opposed and refused to favorably report a bill sought to be 
ssed by the chiropractors, and which bill his clients are opposing. 


ADMISSION 


On page 239, Gibson hearings, Frederick Fenning testified: 
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I am the attorney of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 


lor some years past I have been paid $200 per annum. 


DR. HUBERT N. ROBERTS TESTIFIED 


Mr. Branton. You have held the position of president of the Chiro- 
practors’ Association here in Washington, have you not? 

Doctor Roperts. No; I am chairman of the legislative committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. There has been a bill favorably reported by the House 
District Committee and passed by tiic House of Representatives, known 


the chiropractors licensing bill, which is designed to protect the 

lic against fake and unqualified so-called chiropractors? 

Doctor RoBerts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, You are familiar with that bill? 

Doctor Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branton. That is in behalf of the public as against fakes, is 
it not? 


Doctor Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, After that bill was submitted to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, before the House committee approved it, after 
it had been submitted to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
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ST. ELIZABPTHS DOCTORS MAKING MONEY 


Mr. GinpertT. Doctor, do you think it is right and proper for a 
physician who is drawing a salary and supposed to give his whole time 
to that institution to have offices outside and practice, even outside of 
hours ? 

Doctor Wuire. They lived outside the institution, and the institution 
can not control them after they have left the grounds. They are on 
eall of the institution at any time, and, indeed, I would not hesitate to 
call on them. But when they go home I can not control what they do 
down town. 

Mr. Gi_pert. Are they not under your supervision? 

Doctor Wars. We can call on them at any time. 

Mr. GILBERT. Haven't you got the right te tell them that by reason 
of the fact that if they attend to their private practice that they can 
not give your institution their best service, and that if they are going 
to continue their positions out there they must not be practicing on the 
outside? 

Doctor Wuirs. I do not know whether I have any such rights as that 
not. 

Mr. Giugerr. That is what I am asking you. 

Doctor Wurts. I doubt if I 
Mr. GiLpert. Haven't you? 
Doctor Warts. I do not know. 

Mr. GILBERT. How many physicians have you out there under you? 
Doctor Wuire. About 40, 

Mr. Gi_spertT. And you do not know whether they are engaged in pri 
vate practice or not? 

Doctor WHits. When they are away from the hospital on their own 
time I have no control over them. 


have, 


JUDGE CRANDALL 
That 


MACKEY TESTIFIED 


Mr. MAcKEY. is often done and allowed; yes, sir, in this way: 


| For example, I had a will case in which I had the testator examined 
| several years before his death, because one of his daughters was telling 


' their report on it, state whether or not you appeared before Com- | 


missioner Fenning down there in behalf of that bill. 

Doctor Roperrs. Yes; I went to.see Mr. Fenning two or three days. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now state whether or not there was a hearing called 

r you and your representatives of the chiropractors before Mr. Fenning. 

Doctor Ropgerts. There was a hearing called. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you appear at that hearing? 

Doctor Roperrs. I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, you remember when you and your representatives 

yeared before the District subcommittee on that bill? 

Doctor RoperTs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, up to that time had the commissioners ever made 
ny report on that bill? 

Doctor Roperrs. | was informed they had not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you not know it developed at 
had not? 

Doctor Roperts. It did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Doctor, state whether or not at that very 
ng the committee agreed and took a vote to report your bill. 

Doctor Rorerts. They did. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it was a unanimous agreement of the committee? 

Doctor Roperts. It was. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, did not you go to see Mr. Fenning about it—did 

t you go to see him about his not giving you a chance to be heard? 

Doctor Roperts. I talked to Mr. Fenning over the telephone about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. State what you said to him over the telephone. 

Doctor Roperts. I asked him if there was to be a hearing given to 
the M. D.’s, when we were not to be allowed there. He said we had 
had ample opportunity to state our wishes and he thought the other 
side should have the same chance, and I was not invited to be there. 


that hearing they 


meet 


CHARGE NO. 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, as attorney for the 
siid Medical Society of the District of Columbia, in disregard of his 
duties as said commissioner, has incited, aided, and abetted the doctors 
employed in St. Elizabeths Hospital, who by law are required to devote 
all of their time to such institution, to engage in private practice here 
in the District of Columbia; that as attorney for said medical society 
b doctors employed in 
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fhe has incited, aided, and abetted certain of tL» 

United States Veterans’ Bureau, and who are by law required to 
give all of their time to said bureau, to engage in private practice here 
in the District of Columbia, such doctors using the equipment of the 
Government in their said private practice ; and that the said Frederick 
\. Fenning has knowingly permitted the District alienist, Dr. Percy 


| now stopped the practice. 


| turned 


| land 


| ernment only $52 for identically 
| body been 


Hickling, who receives a salary of $3,300 for all of his time, to sell his | 


testimony at the rate of $50 per day and more te lawyers both in the 
District and outside of it. 





people he was insane; and to protect him I had him examined by Doctor 
Hickling and Doctor Gannon. In that case the court permitted a fee 
of $50 for Doctor Hickling and $25 for Doctor Gannon. That was a 
civil, private case, in which the laws of the land have nothing to do, 
except to furnish a court and jury to try the case. 

Mr. BLanton, Doctor Hickling is the District alienist? 


Mr. Mackey. Doctor Hickling is the District alienist. 

Mr. BLanron. And he gets $3,500 a year under classification. 

Mr. Mackey. That is what he gets. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he got $1,500 in 1916? 

Mr. Mackey. In 1916 or 1918 he got $1,500. In 1914 he got $1,000. 


Congress fixed the salary of the District alienist in the District appro- 
priation bill of 1912 at $1,000 a year, and Doctor Hickling was ap- 
pointed prior to that time. Doctor Hickling only gets $1.25 for each 
patient that he testifies is of sound or unsound mind. 

FREDERICK FENNING STARTED IT 


T have already quoted ‘the sworn testimony of Fenning that 
years ago he started the practice by getting the court to 
allow a fee of $10 to St. Elizabeths doctors who made affi- 
davits that persons were insane. Thus he incited these doc- 
tors to make money on the outside, when the law requires them 
to give all their time to the Government. Doctor White has 
And we are compelling him to stop 
medical practice on the 
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these doctors from 


outside. 


doing private 
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that Frederick A. Fenning 
in the undertaking 
(Inc.), and that during 
years has caused many bodies from St. Elizabeths Hospital to be 
over to said undertaker for burial, a number of them being 
wards of said Fenning, and that in the lunacy case of Walter Gar- 
Allan, No. 10713, the said Frederick A. Fenning on March 24, 
1926, paid to said undertaker the sum of $107.81 for burial expenses 
which amount was the total residue of his ward’s estate, after taking 
from same his own fees and commissions, and at such time sail) Fen 
ning knew that for a charge of only $52 Undertaker Tabler furnis! 
everything necessary and conducts decent funerals for wards of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, and I further that through 
confederation with his said brother-in-law, Ramsey Nevitt, 
and his employee, Bill Franklin, said Fenning w rongfully caused the 
body of one drowned in the basin, which body was demanded by the 
Veterans’ Bureau and should have been turned over to It, be 
wrongfully turned over to Undertaker Tullavull, who made the Gov- 
ernment pay $108.50 for same, but which would have cost the Gov- 
the same kind of funeral had 
turned over to the Veterans’ Bureau and the funeral con- 
ducted by the bureau’s undertaker, Tabler. 
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SWORN TESTIMONY BEFORE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BLanTON. Your name is Alfred B. Gawler? 
Mr. GAWLER. Yes, sir. 


COM MITTEB 
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Mr. BLANTON. You are the president of the Gawler undertaking 
establishment ? 

Mr. GAWLER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanron. You were a member of the business firm in 1906, and 
have been for years? 

Mr, Gaw Ler, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Fenning, Mr. Frederick A, Fenning, 
attorney for your firm for a number of years? 


has been 


Mr. GAwLer, He has. 

Mr. Banton. He is a director of your concern, is he not? 

Mr. GawLer. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, And he has been for a number of years? 

Mr. GAWLER, A few years; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, he was attorney back in 1906, when your 


brother, Charles Gawler, was connected with it. 

Mr. GAWLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLaNnron. Now, Mr. Gawler, in 1906, about that time, 
establishment was receiving from St. Elizabeths Hospital from 45 
bodies a year, was it not, for burial? 

Mr. GAWLER. Mr. BLantToNn, I can not testify to that. I have the 
record here. 

Mr. BLANTON, Your brother says: 

* Mr. WaLLacs, How many do you get over there a year? 

“Mr. GAWLER, We get, I should say, about 45 or 50.” 

That was true, was it not? 

Mr. Dyer. He does not know; but, of course—— 

Mr. BuLanton. You will state that that was about correct—-your 
brother's testimony? 

Mr. Gaw Ler. I should judge go. 
if it was not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Gawler, is it not a fact that a few years 
ago there was a complaint made here by some of the undertakers that 
your company was having a monopoly out there in receiving bodies? 

Mr, GAw mr. I know of no complaint, definitely. 

Mr. BLanton, You have filed in the supreme court, on the probate 
side, as petitioner, with Mr. Fenning as xttorney, a petition to have him 
appointed administrator in cases, have you not? 

Mr. GAwLer. Yes. 

Mr. Buanvron. For instance, you let him file a petition in the su- 
preme court for you in the Philip Berg case, where you were a peti- 
tioner asking that he be appointed administrator to settle up that 
estate. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. GAWLER. I signed such. 

Mr. 
been 


your 
to 50 


He would not have sworn to it 


I can not say that I let him. 

BLANTON. In the Garland Allen case, Mr. Gawler, there has 
introduced in evidence a receipt that you signed in February 
this year where you acknowledged receipt from Mr. Fenning of $107.60 
for burying Garland Allen. You know, do you not, Mr. Gawler, that 
the Government has a contract with Mr. T'abler to bury wards of the 
Government at $56, under specifications? 

Mr. GAWLER, I think it is $66, is it not? 

Mr. BLanton. It is $56 without a shroud and $66 with a shroud— 
you knew that, did you not? 

Mr. Gaw.eEr. Not until recently, when the matter came out, 


CONGRESSMAN LUCE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


I had convinced the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Mr. Granam, that my charges had merit, and 
on May 6, 1926, he brought the resolution before the House 
authorizing his committee to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
Mr. Luce was grapted time to speak. He refused to yield: 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlenran yield? 

Mr. Lucs, I have not the time to yield. 

Mr. RanKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has taken all of the time 
so far to put the other members of the committee in a wrong light, 
and he ought to yield in order that we can get the facts of the matter 
before the House, 

Mr. Lucey. * I rise to inform those unhappy men who are 
confined in our hospitals, to informe their parents, relatives, and friends; 
aye, to inform more than 4,000,000 men who served in the late war, 
that the facts laid before our committee, which has concerned itself 
only with the aspects of the case that relate to veterans, do not as 
yet warrant any judgment condemning this man. He has violated no 
law. Every act that the law has required him to perform has been 
approved by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Scuarer. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Luce. I can not yield. The chief justice of the court has been 
quoted within a few days as accepting the responsibility. Mark you 
what I say now and spread it abroad, if you will. Not one veteran 
has lost one penny through the conduct of this man. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Luce. I decline to yield, 

Mr. RANKIN. There is no evidence to back up the statement of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Luce. * * * A few days later the gentleman from Texas 
rose on the floor of this House and said: 


s . 
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“Mr. Branton. I wonder if the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON] knows, and do you know, that when a veteran dies in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital the doctors there cut him up? One died some time 
ago, the case I have in mind, where they split his head wide open, and 
the undertaker refused to accept him for embalming—said he could 
not embalm a body like that.” 

Now, see how the vile odor of scandal spreads. In the report of a 
meeting of an American Legion post printed in the Washington Post 
yesterday morning was this paragraph: 

“ Bodies of shell-shocked veterans who died at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
have been sold to Howard University for scientific experiment, the 
Texan charged, and he pledged hinrself to put a stop to the prac- 
tice” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Luce. I am going to exonerate the gentleman— 

“And he pledged himself to put a stop to the practice.” 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Luce. No, sir; I yield no further. I want to tell the story. 

A credulous clerk believed an autopsy had been performed on the 
body of a veteran. Somewhere between the shop of the undertaker 
and the floor of the House, passing through the office of the gentleman 
from Texas, the story was elaborated into one of dreadful mutilation 
that would outrage the sensibilities of any right-minded man. Other 
Members of the House began to use the word “ horrible.” Next the 
gentleman from Texas makes a speech containing something that a 
reporter misunderstands, which he distorts into a diabolically ingenious 
implication, meant to plant in the mind the impression that the bodies 
of white veterans are sold for the purposes of dissection by colored 
medical students, 








CONGRESSMAN APPLEBY REBUKED LUCB 


Mr. AprpLeBy. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The Speaker. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. AppLeBy. There has been a misstatement made on the floor of 
the House by the gentleman from Massachusetts. I heard the gentle 
man from Texas state his proposition about Howard University, and 
it had nothing whatever to do with the cutting up of bodies or the 
mutilating of bodies, 

Mr. BLANTON, Or the selling of bodies. 

Mr. Arriesy, Or the selling of bodies. 

Mr. BLANTON, I thank my colleague from California. 
that he was at the American Legion Tuesday night. 


THEN | SECURED THE FLOOR 


Mr. Bianton. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, now that 
you have heard Mr. Fenning’s defense, it is but fair that I should 
present the other side, for there are two sides to this questien. I pre- 
sent the side of the shell-shocked, helpless, afflicted veterans of our wars 
who for 25 years have been exploited by Frederick A. Fenning. 

My colleague from Ohio [Mr. McSweeney] was present and heard my 
whole speech. Here is his statement as to what occurred: 

“T was present at the meeting of Washington Post, No. 1, American 
Legion, on the night of May 4, 1926, and heard Congressman BLaNTON’s 
speech. He made no statement whatever about bodies of veterans 
being mutilated before or sold to Howard University. He said that an 
employee of the Veterans’ Bureau had testified that he had seen two 
bodies that had been cut upon, and that he had been reliably informed 
that St. Elizabeths Hospital had allowed its afflicted patients to be 
exhibited before classes in universities here for scientific purposes, and 
that some had been exhibited before a class of Howard University, and 
that if such were the case it ought to be stopped, as these poor, un- 
fortunate patients should not thus be exhibited in public. He said 
nothing whatever about bodies being sold to Howard University. 


“JoHN McSweeney, 
“* Member of Congress, Sixteenth District of Ohio.” 


WERE BODIES CUT UP IN ST. ELIZABETHS? 


IT had forgotten 


On April 30, 1926, there appeared before our committee hearing Mr. 
Alva W. Collins, who is the assistant auditor for the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, having been with it since August, 1921, and whose 
duty it is to look after paying the funeral expenses of all veterans by 
auditing the vouchers for same. He was duly sworn, and upon oath 
testified as follows: 

“Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr, Collins, with respect to a body in May or 
June of last year that you saw, where the head had had an operation 
on it. Do you remember that body? 

“Mr. CoLurns. I remember seeing the bedy lying in the undertaker's 
morgue. 

“Mr, BLANTON. What had been done to the head? 

“Mr. CoLuins, I think the scalp had been cut up here [indicating] 

“Mr. BLANTON. At the frontal bone? 

“Mr, Cortnins. The frontal bone had been cut and the brain, I sup 
pose, removed. I don't know about that. I didn’t see that. 

“Mr. BLaAnToN. That was a World War veteran? 

“Mr. COLLINS. Yes, 
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“Mr. Bianton. Now, in July you saw another body that had been ent 

didn't you? 

“Mr. Cortins. I happened im there on an errand taking some trans- 
nortation for another body that was to be shipped, and I stepped over 
there after 4.30. 

“Mr. BLANTON, What did you see about that body with your own 


eves i 
“Mr. CoLtuins. That body was cut open from the throat all the way 
down 
Mr. Buanton. All the way down? 
‘Mr. CoLtuins. Yes. 
“Mr. Branton, What about the backbone? 
about the backbone of the deceased? 
Mr. Cotuins. Well, I was told that the backbone had been taken 
out. I ecouldn’t see it. I did not want to get close enough to it. 
“Mr, BLantron. Did it have a bad effect on you? 
“Mr. CoLturns, It had a nauseating effect on me.” 


Did you find out anything 


CORROBORATING EVIDENCE 


another bureau official cor 
Mr. Clarkson E. Grier has 
n an honored and respected investigator for the United States Vet- 

’ Bureau for over three years and did much work for the bureau 
Elizabeths. He was duly sworn, and under oath testified before 
our committee as follows: 

“Mr. BLanton. Do you know Mr. Collins, who has charge of looking 
er these bodies, and so on, for the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir; I know him very well. 

‘Mr. Buantron, State whether or not Mr. Collins ever told you about 
of the patients over there at St. Elizabeths where the doctors cut 
all the front part of his head off. 

“Mr, Grier. Yes, sir. I believe he did tell me something about that. 

“Mr. BLantron. Did Mr. Collins ever tell you about another body 
t they cut all to pieces 
“Mr. Grrer. Yes, sir; he did. 

“Mr. BLanton. What did he say about the other one that they cut 
so bad that Mr. Tabler said something about it? 
at he said. 

“Mr. Grier. I think it was July of last year—it was July—one of 
our claimants had died in St. EBlizabeths, and they had an autopsy and 
the body was turmed over to Mr. Tabler, our contract undertaker. 
Mr. Collings happened to be at Mr. Tabler’s undertaking establishment 
when the body got there. That is the way I was told, or I believe that 
is the way. 

“Mr. BLANTON. Tell us what he told you. 

“Mr. Grier. He said he saw a body that had been cut up pretty 
badly from St. Blizabeths, and that his stomach had been cut open 
down the front. 

“Mr. Branton. What did he say about the backbone being cut out? 
“Mr. Grier. He said he was told that:the backbone had been cut 
out. He didn’t tell me that he saw the backbone. 

“Mr. Buanton. What did he say about Tabler with regard to the 
embalming? 


But ' had the sworn evidence from 
roborating the testimony of Auditor Collins. 


Le 


in St. 


wi 


“Mr. Grier. He said that Mr. Tabler didn’t want to handle a body | 


like that; that he kind of intimated or something like that—I don't 
know exactly—but it was some remark that Mr. Tabler was not at all 
satisfied, was reluctant to receive a body in that condition. 
“Mr. Branton. Didn't he tell you that he said the body was cut up 
badly that Tabler said he didn’t want to embalm it? 
“ Mr, Grier. He didn’t refuse to embalm it; he said he didn’t want to. 
“Mr. Buanron. He didn’t feel that he dught to be given a body in 
that condition? 

“Mr. Grier, I think that is what he said.” 


80 


And then I presented a mountain of evidence showing im- 
proper exploitation of veterans by Fenning for 25 years. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will not ask that. 
inanimous vote. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but some have been applauding vocif- 
erously in behalf of Mr. Fenning, and I want to know whether they 
going to vote like they applaud. 
Mr. BLANTON. It was a upanimous vote, and I hope the gentleman 


It was a 


ar 


will not ask for the yeas and nays. 
BEFORE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE ALVA W. COLLINS TESTIFIED 

Mr. Connmns. I am assistant auditor for the Washington regional 
office 

Mr. BLanton. Of the United States Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. Conuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under General Hines? 

Mr. Cotiins. Yes, sir. 





Tell the committee | 
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Mr. Buianron. You have charge of looking after the accounts with 
respect to the burial of Veterans’ Bureau wards? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes, sir; all accounts. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a fact, is it not, that for some time the bureau 
has had a contract, which I will have you show in a moment, with an 
undertaker here named Tabler to bury the veterans with a certain 
standard funeral, standard coffin, and standard other things,-at a cer- 
tain price? 

Mr. CoLLins. Yes sir; where it was not 
desire—— 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. COLLINS. 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. COLLINS. 


-where the family did not 


Where the family did not claim the body? 
Yes, sir. 

What is that contract price now, Mr. Collins? 
If there is not a shroud furnished, it is $56 


Mr. BLANTON. If there is not a shroud furnished, it is $56? 

Mr. Couns. Yes, sir. Then if a shroud or suit is furnished it 
is $66. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you the standard specifications as to what shall 
be furnished? 


Mr. Coins, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Read them, please. 

Mr. COLLINS (reading) : 

“ Embalming of the body (arterially and its cavities) to be done with 
a good standard disinfectant embalming fluid. All openings to be 
packed with cotton soaked in bichloride solution, and the body to be 
washed with a bichloride solution, as required by the regulations gov- 
erning the transportation of bodies. Embalming shall also include the 
shaving, washing, and dressing the body, trimming of hair of head, 
neck, and face, as well as shaving the face, washing the body in 
bichloride solution, and dressing the body in clothes provided, if any, 
and the shroud or suit. 

“Shroud: Robe of black broadcloth, blue serge, or gray suiting, and 
to include suitable underwear and hose. 

“ Suit: Tailored suit of black broadcloth, blue serge, or gray suiting, 


with linen dickey, collar and cuffs, bow or four-in-hand tie, and to 
include suitable underwear and hose. 
“Casket: Casket shell to be made of chestnut, cypress, redwoed, 


western cedar, or equally good wood standard to the industry in the 
locality in which furnished. Style of casket to be swell corner, octagon 
end, three-panel top, scroll center panei; face and foot caps to be oval 
or built to a height of at least 144 inches; frame of top to be shaped 
from at least five-quarter stock. Body of casket to be made of 1-inch 
stock with base and ledge shaped from a total thickness of at least 24% 
inches and 1% inches, respectively. It shall be optional to furnish a 
plain cut top of above specifications instead of three-panel top. Casket 
te be covered with black or gray broadcloth. 

*“*Upholstering: Body of casket to be upholstered with wood, wool, 
and cotton covered with 


muslin, lining of three momie Jap silk or 
equally good material with flannel background. Pillow of same mate- 


rial. Face cap and frame around face cap lined with same material. 
Foot panel lined with cambriec’ or muslin. 

“ Hardware: Six nontarnish finish steel-braced cast handles, with arm 
and tip cast separately, %-inch bar and ears at least 2% by 2% 
or equivalent, to be screwed to casket body, three on each side 

“Name plate: One silver-plated Butler-finish name plate, with suit- 
able inseription thereon.” 

Then it says “ Hermetically seal any casket when required.” 
is no specifications on that. [Reading:] 

“ Outside case: Case to be of 1l-inch stock of dry, sound white pine, 
cypress, redwood, spruce, fir, or equally good wood, free from 
knots, S2S, oak or mahogany stained or painted gray. Sides to be set 
outside ends and nailed to them with 8-penny cement-coated nails. 
Top to be made in sections, tongued and grooved, Tun crosswise of box 
and set flush with outside edges of box. Top to be fastened to the box 
with 1%-inch Cleats 4% inches wide with chamfered 
edges to be fastened on box top, one on each side, and to extend the 
length of the box mside. Size of box shall be such as to allow at least 
1 inch clearance between outside of casket and inside of box. 


& inches, 


There 


loose 


steel screws. 


“Hardware (handles): Six wrought-steel, copper-finished chest 
handles; size of plate at least 5% by 2% inches, to be bolted two on 
eich side and one on each end.” 

Mr. BLantron. You won't audit an account until there has been an 
inspection report on each one of them? 

Mr. CoLuins. No, sir 

Mr. BLANTON. And if one of those handles were not secure and the 
inspection report showed that, you would refuse to pay the account? 

Mr. CoLuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Collins, from your experience in handling 
these matters, what would that kind of a funeral, including the em- 
balming and all of the things that are furnished, what would that 


usvally cost from an undertaker? 

Mr. Co.tiins. My opinion would be that funeral would be worth any- 
where from $100 to $125 in ordinary business. I do not 
the undertakers charge—their rate. 


know what 
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Mr. BLanton. Now, in regard to the body that was found in the 
basin down here, Murdy—you know about Mr. Murdy’s body. being 
found in the basin? 

Mr. Couuins. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now that body—it would have been impossible to em- 
baim that body, would it not? 

Mr. Conuins, I believe it would. 
see that. 

Mr. BLanron. That body, what would that cost through this Tabler 
Undertaking Co., if that had been turned over to Tabler? 

Mr. CoLuins. Without a shroud, $49. 

Mr. BLAnTon. In that connection I will read just one matter, because 
it comes in pertinently at this time, from the original court papers in 
lunacy No. 10713 in re Walter Garland Allen, lunatic, for whom Mr. 
Fenning is the committee. I read the following receipt. Printed on it 
is “ Law offices Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.” 

“Washington, D. ©. 3-4-26—” 

That is March 24, 1926 

“Received of F. A. Fenning, committee of Walter Garland Allen, 
$107.81, balance held to the credit of the deceased by committee. Ac- 
cepted in full for our bill of $110 for services in connection with burial 
as per order of court.” 

That is signed “ Joseph Gawler Sons (Inc.), per Alfred B. Gawler, 
president.” 

This was to show that in March of this year Mr. Fenning paid out to 
Gawler $107.81 for a funeral that, had the body been turned over to 
Mr. Tabler, would have becn conducted and the things furnished under 
those specifications at not more than $66, anyway, even if there had 
been a shroud furnished. 

BEFORE 


That is what they said; I did not 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE CLARKSON E,. GREER FURTHER TESTIFIED 


Mr. BLANTON, You are an inspector for the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Greer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Greer, with regard to the body of a man who was 
later identified as a veteran of the World War, who was drowned in the 
basin here. I wish you would tell what you had to do on behalf of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau with regard to that body. 

Mr. Greer. Bernard Murdie. I think that was on March 24; I am 
not positive about the exact date. 


Mr. Dypr. What year? 
Mr. Greer. I think this year. 
Mr. Dyker. Proceed to answer his questions. 


Mr. Greer. It is my official duty to reclaim bodies, and to help to 
identify them as ex-service men, when they are found dead in the basin, 
or any place in the river, or such things like that——— 

Mr. BLANTON (interposing). Now, first, with regard to the burial 
of bodies of World War veterans that the Veterans’ Bureau takes cogni- 
zance of, state whether or not the bureau has a contract with any 
undertaker here to bury those bodies? 

Mr. Greer. Why, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who is the undertaker? 

Mr. Greer, I think his name is Norville Tabler. I was notified; a 
slip of paper was put on my desk that a man had been found drowned 
in the basin; and I immediately communicated with the morgue, the 
superintendent of the morgue. And we had identified this man as a 
claimant of the Veterans’ Bureau; that is, a disabled man who had a 
compensable status. I asked the superintendent to notify me. I re- 
quested that he inform me when the coroner was through with the 
inquest, so that the Veterans’ Bureau could claim the body for burial. 
I was not notified in two days; and I called again, and the superin- 
tendent of the morgue informed me ® * * that Mr. Franklin bad 
the body. 

Mr. BLANTON. What Franklin? 


Mr. Greer. Bill Franklin. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know where Bill Franklin works? 

Mr. Greer. I do at this time, 

Mr. BLANTON. Where? 

Mr. Greer. He works for the District of Columbia. I think it ig in 


the water department. 


Mr. BLANTON, For the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Greer. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. In what building? 

Mr. Grerr, The Municipal Building, I think. 

Mr. Buanton. The Municipal District Building down here? 

Mr. Greer. Yes. 

Mr. Buantron. And you had been told that the body had been 
turned over to him—to Bill Franklin? 

Mr. Greer. Yes. 

Mr. Bianton. Mr. Greer, do you know whether or not Undertaker 


V'abler buried Murdie? 
Mr. Greer. I know that he did not. 
Mr. BLanvToNn. You know that he did not? 
Mr. Greer. No, sir. 
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Mr. BLanton. Do you know what the undertaker who did bury him 
charged the Government? é 

Mr. Greer. Yes, sir; I know that he submitted a voucher for $180.50. 

Mr. BLANTON. $180.50? 

Mr. Greer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Now, Mr. Greer, a short time ago did you accompany 
a number of patients from St. Elizabeths on the train down to 
Augusta, Ga.? 

Mr. Greer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many? 

Mr. Greer. Twenty-one. They were southerners. 

Mr. BLANTON, There was one Fred Hall in that bunch from Florida, 
was there not? 

Mr. Gruer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLantToN. Did you ever know of such a wholesale transference 
of patients from the Veterans’ Bureau at any time before since your 
connection with the Veterans’ Bureau? 


Mr. Greer. Personally, I have never conducted any. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is the only one you had personal knowledge of? 
Mr. Greer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, Had you ever been with any patients before? 

Mr. Greer. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Had the bureau ever called upon you to transfer 


patients from here before that? 

Mr. Greer. No, sir. 

Mr. BLantTon, You did not have any trouble with those patients, 
did you? 

Mr. Dyer. I do not see how that is material. 

Mr. Srossps, What bearing on this case has that? 

Mr. BLANTON. My real purpose is to show that for years various 
parties had beeg trying to get their relatives who were not insane 
away from this institution here, without avail; and as soon as a con- 
gressional investigation started to bring out all of these facts all of 
a sudden 21 of them were sent down at one time and distributed in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, showing that there was some reason 
for the investigation, and showing that the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
hospital and the guardian realized the necessity to get them away 
from here. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN SHELL-SHOCKED WORLD WAR VETERANS 
TRANSFERRED FROM ST. ELIZABETHS INSANE ASYLUM 


I have the certificate of Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, certifying that from that date, 
May 26, 1926, to December 11, 1926, he transferred from St. 
Elizabeths to hospitals nearest their families the following 415 
World War veterans: 


Ellis L. Baxter, Joseph G. Clarke, Buford A. Creamer, Dr. Frank- 
lin Haynes, Edward McBride, Fred A. Martin, Lawrence O'Neill, John 
B. Queener, William T. Radeliff, Oliver B. Radford, George Spinopoulis, 
Adlai Thrasher, George P. Stovall, George V. Walker, Rufus Willyard, 
Benjamin F. Wood, Walter Yarborough, Virgie Hill, William J, Wilson, 
Allen Crawford, Henry Jones, Alcon Luttrell, George Pugsley, John A 
Boardman, David M. Claghorn, William Keill, Daniel Scanlon, William 
N. Brigham, Vern Smith, William A, Yeagel, Samuel Robinson, Laura 
Curtis, Peter Mahsowr, Floyd R. Rhodes, Denis A. Dennehy, Charles J. 
Ryslop, Fred W. Helmer, Charles L. Hester, John Fogleman, John Kose, 
Lee Allen, James L. Patterson, Warren C. Voiers, Bernard Sheehan, 
Felix Bohenko, Martin J. Connolly, John W. Bowman, Henry Castle 
berry, Hunter Galloway, Otto L. Hallquest, Joseph C. Holt, Arthur 
Horton, Brill Hutcherson, James B. Murphy, Cayce Phillips, Gilbert 
Johnson, Ernest Mittag, Gilbert Vallett, John W. Darnell, William H. 
(John Bowen) Walling, Clarence Madison, John Fordham, Walter 
Woodruff, Page Delahoussaye, James Myring, William Lucas, Oliver 
Crawford, Alphonso Price, George Urbesco, Grocer Eddleman, Calvert 
Faires, John Uzzel, Thomas Coppinger, Usuary Hayes, Robert Wilson, 
William L. Moore, Jake Rasskind, Jeff James, Ben Gage, William 
Mullen, James Murray, Richard McClain, John Munson, Roy A. Smith 
John W. Kenealy, Charles Little, James Beida, Walter McIntyre, Oscar 
Oppendahl, Thomas Acoff, Lawrence Burnett, Arthur N. James, Wadde!! 
Farrah, Bert Branch, Fred Dugger, Nelson Armistead, James L. Smith, 
Earl Adams, James Dennis, Willie Williamson, John W. Holliday, Louis 
E. Hawkins, Robert C. Grovey, Christopher Waples, John Adams 
Wesley Scott, William J. Delaney, Leonard Beasley, Charles Vaughn 
George Brundy, Lawrence Walker, Louis Damia, Adam Saucinnas, Louis 
Getz, Michael Hart, Walter Ott, Earle W. Robinson, Frank Soleski, 
Augustus Strine, Vincent Zillinski, Neil Dever, William Roseler, Arthur 
Hatch, F. Santero, L. DeFrancesco, Meyer Feldscher, Edward Hald: 
man, Clemens Hildebrand, August Meier, William Pechulis, Stanie) 


Sinkevitz, William Spangler, K. Wismaske, Edward Galvin, [Ernes! 
Miller, Esmond Brissette, Miley Farris, Thomas McCabe, Hunpler) 
Murphy, Fred V. Currano, Fred Huxter, Walter Burden, William 


Angerer, Michael Fritch, Charles McCabe, Martin Flaherty, Moe Ba! 
balot, Walter Shelland, Charles Herbert, N. Collepardi, John Relibsa” 
Frank Dzideic, Guil Abate, Maxwell Reeser, Frisby Anderson, Harry 
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rohnson, Charles Ritchie, Lucius Collier, Clarence Moore, Joseph 
Proc tor, William L. Pennell, Charles Cronin, William Myers, Clayton 
Taylor, Arthur Solie, Albert M. Kelly, Marion Cochran, Ray B. Dixon, 
sam Middlebrooks, Clavin Reeves, Arthur Andrus, Charles F. Donahoe, 
Stephen F. Aby, Michael Philbin, John Kupyi, Michael Powers, Warchol 
iclow, Frank L. Travis, Thomas Mack, Anton J. Pikea, Ernest John- 
son, Algred Bogstad, James Belson, Walter J. Dickerhoff, Fred Gruner, 
Joe Bragiel, Frank A. Feldman, Anton Kucis, Michael O'Donnell, Albert 
smith, William B. Parks, Jehn W. White, Placido Abaya, Aurelio 
I 
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mano, Gregorio Plada, Juan Ambay, Cirilo Jarvier, Mercario Zamora, 
Franco, Otto Barth, William C. Kiein, Garrett 
Benken, Flaherty, Charles Koppe, De- 


Bernales, Henry 


Brennan, Herman Joseph J. 

metrious Davaneos, Robert Reid, Albert Hartman, Michael Daly, Edward 
Caler, Bernard Doherty, B. Normantowicz, Eugene Zattoni, Maxie J. 
katon, Modesto Correra, Emmanuel Anderson, Thomas 8. Callahan, 
teonard J. Carrigg, Willie Franklin, Francis McCarty, Edward Mc- 


Quire, Stanley Mientus, Patrick Rutledge, Lawrence Joyce, Milton 
Leonhardt, Frank Patterson, James Craig, Leo Murawski, Robert 
Norment, George Davis, John Hawthorne, Horace Epps, 8S. Lindstrom, 
William K. Hatter, Edward Quala, Wilfred Motley, Charles Smith, 
Camaron Sterman, Hugh Steele, John Brintla, G. Brune, N. C. Carous 
sos. Gust Sefigas, Famia Rocco, Jacob Perenic, Dennis Pearson, Martin 
Gretchey, George H. Banks, Joseph Boldenbenner, Lonzo G. Bays, 
Elijah Hammond, Henry Hiller, James E. McDermott, Herman Smith, 
Luther B. Gentry, Blijah Thomas, Henry A. Kimble, Logan G. Bicktell, 
Virgil Earles, Zorn Hall, Joseph Russ, Arthur W. Oliver, Rebert Flood, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


John W. Curran, John Pelow, Charles A. Gadbury, Waclaw Karwoski, | 


John Bssling, Willis D. Lauver, Edward Czarnecky, Warren Reider, 
Davis Parks, Lyle Forbes, John A. Munter, John Durkin, Joseph 
Vaselenak, William J. Yeager, Henry Firbaugh, Otto Baughman, Jake 
Tereek, William Evans, Fred Fleight, Richard Nichols, Holly Eggleston, 
Steve Petranshik, Peter Yavich, John Magann, Charles Morris, Turner 
Neil Keily, Santiago Navarasso, Charles Eyler, Nestor Garin, 
\lbert Steward, James Talbott, Angelo Vendette, Jacob Trauger, Henry 


Rthodes, 


learnley, Layton Boyce, John Brinko, Argentino Dinardo, Stephen 
Guman, Edward Halloran, Morris Sterman, Joseph Strosatz, John 
Trimbole, Richard Vielmo, Joshn Zelvis, Stanley Korimski, Thomas 
Herndon, Samuel Jordan, Robert Morris, William Hoffman, Joseph 
Devine, Frank Bekart, Ramon Dalamon, Joe Grabosky, Joseph Milew 
ski, Hedwig Werdelin, John Adams, Widler VP. Baker, Thomas J. 
Clinnin, Frank Mylnarick, Arthur Richardson, Sidor Thomas, Cleo 


Thompson, Lester Cornett, James W. Butcher, John A. Beasley, Thomas 
«. Brady, Charles Quedry, Dr. P. Harrison, Douglas E. Bradford, 
Robert J. Colvin, Houston Harrington, Alphons Kinder, Dixon J. Ben- 
nett, Fred Buzzard, Orval Davisson, Fay F. Baker, Arthur D. Myers, 
[key Boston, Willis Sutton, Fresch Taylor, Thomas C. Williams, 
Cruz, Casiniro Mercado, Cenaro Vasquez, Earl Rea, Daniel O’Connor, 
Brownell, Achim Mailath, Thomas Burne, Thomas Cooligan, 
Lucak, Henry J. Ahlmeier, C. Nicholetto, Theodore Custer, 
Leighton Pierce, Albert W. Crowley, Henry L. Tims, William Benjamin 
Kusti Sears, Hans Wobeck, Barooch Marsh, Christ Mihelia, 
Robert Cummings, 
Lui Halas, Frank Gildutis, Albert Kluge, Gustave Koobas, John Laskie, 
leofil Stosicak, Philip Neis, Stephen Simko, Demetri Kudhoff, William 
E. Johnson, John Ziekowski, Eli Moran, Francis J. Kennelly, Thomas 
’. McAleer, Enrico Olivieri, Charles Ravis, Albert Wachowiak, Authony 
Curcio, John Joseph Murphy, Tony Paparo, Fred C. Vanmeurs, Mel 
Ksahalan, Calvin Alder, George P. Bard, Frank E. Baer, Besthula PF. 
Beal, Amato Bellucci, Walton D. Bolton, Dorsey Deane, John Ferry, 
William FE, 
land, Wilma O. James, Samuel Mackarus, Pred W. Moore, Frank Parlo, 
Joseph Pauer, William Pollow, Walter Rotkewech, Francis Schmidt, 
Howard E, Shae, Joseph J. Thompson, William F, O, Wacker, Fred 
Weber, Edward Woodrow; total, 418. 


Lewis 


(,eorge 


Gree ne, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE PATIENTS DIED IN ST. ELIZABNTHS FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1926, TO JULY 7, 1926 
Dr. W. W. Eldridge testified under oath that during 1925, 


~UW9 patients died in St. Elizabeths, and that from January 1, 
1926, to the date he testified, May 13, 1926, 141 patients had 
died in St. Elizabeths. They died there mighty fast. And we 
know that if these 418 World War veterans had not been trans- 
ferred from there, many would have died. So that the in- 
formation may be available for their relatives, the following 
are the 141 patients who died in St. Elizabeths from January 
1 to May 138, 1926: 

Henry Page, Harry B. Settlemeyer, Evelyn T,. Smith, Laura Bron 
son, Jane Holt, Charles Speaks, Margaret A. Norris, Carolina R. Ayers, 


Cordelia Mickle, John Kemp, Edward Cahill, Perlie Granger, James 
Miller, Franeis Dent, Thomas Parker, Herbert McKinney, George 
Banks, Beatrice Burch, John Allen, Edward H; Brunner, Joseph R 
Cooper, George C. Davis, Hayes Mathez, Samuel Johnson, Blise D. 
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Julia Conway, William H. MeKinney, Andrew Wargarnin, Isaac Ma- 
honey, Wencelas Sedlak, William Radcliffe. William A. Forrest, Molly 
Williams, John Smith, Emma B. Davis, Mary Branson, Sarah Smith, 
Happy Jarrett, Letha Powell, Wong Wo, Norris C. Lieoyd, Sarah Short, 
Frank P. Locraft, Jennie Hammill, Wilder H. Cookson, Charles W. A. 
Vedits, Daniel Howell, Ethel Talley, Minnie F. Voute, Susan Williams, 
John Jones, William Sears, Sarah Miller, Samuel Connor, Ellen Brere- 
ton, Mary Purdy, Julia Taft, Margaret Holmes, Barbara Hunter, 
Annie Stibor, Cannie C. Carpenter, Eleanor Bully, Elizabeth Godfrey, 
Annie Mintz, Hattie Gray, Philip Palerano, William J. Miller, John 
Colbert, Shedrick Gill, Eliza Stone, Margaret Dexter, Ida Robinson, 
Ellen G. Lander, Pearl Sparrow, Dorothy Carneal, Mollie Jones, Enos 
H. Hurlburt, Walter McGowan, Rachel Wright, Charlotte Burnette, 
juren Brown, Margaret Conway, Thomas Nichols, Mary Jones, Joe 
McManus, Frederick H. Fletcher, Edward Dick, Gouveneur T. Green- 
law, Mabel Berry, Elizabeth McVey, Joseph Flemming, W. 
Brooks, Nathan Alexander, Paul Depp, Harrison Delyons, Go- 
ings, Dewey Bryant, Diamandies Papabopoullos, Charies A. Van Horn, 
Ira Morris, David Kelly, Oltve Gardner, Gus Gobbertin, Peter Weber, 
Ruben Jackson, Hugh Donnelly, John A. Curran, George Amey, Albert 
Culley, Joseph Abribet, William H,. Carter, Amelia Turner, Joseph A. 
Blinkhorn, Mike Paulelik, Arthur Welch, Martha Johnson, Emil R. 
Reipschneider, Joseph Locher, Adelaide Bowie, Hannah Barber, Chris- 
tine Garead, Clara Lavine, Lucy Washington, Robert FE. Ledbetter, 
Caroline Dillon, Catherine Fishback, Amy Henry, Alexander Brailowsky, 
and August J. Sunden. 


OVER 400 


George 
suelah 


WORLD WAR VETERANS THERE YET 

There are still over 400 World War veterans in St. Eliza- 
beths, and they must be transferred. I do not intend to quit 
until every one of them is removed, and until every one of the 
2,200 patients there who have never yet had a hearing, are 
given a hearing, and are either discharged or committed there 


| lawfully. 


Luis | 


edward H. Vander, Thorlief Nilson, Victor S. Branez, | 


Pennell, Julia Odoms, Frank Barbour, Walter S. Burks, Carl Miller, | 


Gotlieb Ashwander, Florence Carpenter, Marie Vafli, Meta EB. Wolf 
Steiner, Thomas Daly, Mack Van, James H. Offutt, Elizabeth Edmonds, 


Gaus, Gustavus Gehringer, Harry J. Harley, Elmer Hoag- | that were filed there in the name of the commissioners by 


I have now quoted evidence sufficient to show that I proved 
the truth of my charges Nos. 1 to 24, and this leads me up to my 
CHARGE NO. 25 
I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, during the four months from December 1, 
1925, to March 31, 1926, permitted the corporation counsel of said 
District, in the name of the Commissioners of said District of Colum- 
bia, as petitioners, to file in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia 150 cases of lunacy and caused 150 human beings, and resi- 
dents of said District, to be incarcerated in insane asylums, charged 
with being of unsound mind, when many of said persons are sane and 

should not be deprived of their liberty. 
SWORN TESTIMONY OF ELIZABETH MBIGS 


Mr. BLANTON. Miss Meigs, your name is what? 

Miss Metas. Elisabeth Meigs. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are the clerk in charge of the lunacy 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia? 

Miss Metres. Yes. 


branch of 


Mr. BLANTON. And you have been in charge of that how long—for 
how many years? 

Miss Meres, Since January 1, 1900. 

Mr. BLANTON. Twenty-six years in all? 

Miss Metes. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Now, to save time, Miss Metes made an affidavit here 


that from December 1 to March 31 the records show 150 lunacy cases 
Frank H. 
Stephens, corporation counsel. I can get that admission without put- 
ting that all in? 

Mr. Hocan. If Miss Meigs says that is a fact? 

Miss Mopias. That fs a fact. 

Mr. Hocan. Let it go in, subject to the question of relevancy. 

Mr. Buanton. At my instance she examined the records and counted 
up the number of lunacy cases filed in the names of the commissioners 
Frank H. Stephens. 
Mr. HoGcan. Well, a copy of one petition will show how they are filed. 


Mr, BLANTON. They are filed in the name of the commissioner 


by 


OF COLUMBIA, 
April 2, 1926, 


SUPREME CourRrT oF THE DitsTricr 
Weshington, D. C., 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatwes, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In compliance witb your request of this date, I have the 
honor to report that there were 150 lunacy cases filed by Francis H. 
Stephens, corporation counsel, between December 1, 1925, to March 31, 
1926, inclusive. 

Respectfully, 
EK. M. MEIGS, 
Assistant Clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, in Charge of Lunacy. 
CHARGE NO. 26 

I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning continuously 

past 23 years has conspired and confederated with the said Dr. 


for the 
Wil 
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carcerated in St. Elizabeths Hospital from securing their liberty 
through habeas corpus proceedings, and I charge that Frederick A. 
Fenning admitted under oath that he went to the court and caused 
the court not to discharge Miss Cornelia L. Corbett and her mother, 
and he thus wrongfully kept them in St. Elizabeths for two years and 
four months, during all of which time they were sane, and while there 
he squandered their property, and that when finally an able lawyer 
District, through habeas corpus proceedings, forced a trial for 
them before the court they were adjudged of sound mind and released, 
il that the said Miss Cornelia L. Corbett, in cause No. 49104, law, 
ued said Frederick A, Fenning in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and recovered a judgment against him, and made him 
pay back to her a part of the value of her property which he had squan- 
and that said wrongful acts of said Fenning caused the prema- 
ture death of Mrs. Corbett. 


in the 


dered 


TESTIMONY IN First HBARING 


FREDERICK FENNING TESTIFIED 


I am frank to admit that in the Corbett case—I am the committee of 
Mcs. Corbett—I went into the court when the habeas corpus proceeding 
was about te be heard and told the judge that aS committee of Mrs. 
Corbett I had looked carefully into the case since she had filed her 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus, and my opinion was that the best 
interests of Mrs. Corbett demanded that she remain where she was, and 
that that being the case I was going to appear with the district attor- 
ney in opposition to the issuance of the writ. 


MISS CORNELIA L, CORBETT TESTIFIED IN 1906 


Miss CorsgerT. The day we were taken there they came in without 
any warning whatever. We had not the least idea that any such 
thing was premeditated. We were taken right out of the house. They 
had a patrol wagon in front of the house. They had a large Irish 
policeman and a private detective, a woman, I do not know who she 
was, & lady physician, and a large black policeman, and they put us in 
a patrol wagon, and there were two men on the front seat of this 
We were taken right over to St. Elizabeths without any warn- 
ing whatever, They came right in our house. 

Of course, we were thrown in the insane asylum without any justice, 
and while we were in there everything we had was disposed of. 

Mr. Hay. You do not know who sold them? 

Miss Corpetr. Mr. Fenning, Lawyer Fenning, was given authority— 
what they call the committee in charge of our affairs—and he sold 
them. He was the one who sold them. 


wagon. 


MISS CORBETT AGAIN TESTIFIED APRIL 6, 1926 


In our first application for habeas corpus Mr. Frederick A. Fenning 
prevented our having any witnesses, and he caused the court not to 
release us, but to remand us back to St. Elizabeths without a proper 
hearibg,, 
to get out, and to keep us there; the cruel shock and humiliation nearly 
killed my mother; no one will ever know just how much we both 
suffered there. 

Hon. Robert H. McNeill, an attorney, of Washington, had granted a 
writ of habeas corpus, and through trial in court had us both declared 
sane and of sound mind, and by order of court discharged from St. 
Klizabeths, where for two years and four months Mr. Frederick A. 
had kept us incarcerated behind bars; I then brought suit 
vainst Mr. Fenning for my part of the effects he had sold, and the bill 
of particulars attached to my declaration is cause No. 49104, law, will 
show just what he bad squandered of my property. 


Fenning 


MISS CORBETT’S TESTIMONY BEFORE JUDICIARY COMMITTER 


Mr. BLANTON. You are Miss Cornelia L. Corbett? 

Miss CorBetr. I am. 

Mr. Branton. You are employed by the Board of Charities, which 
under the Commissioners of the District of Columbia? 

Miss CorrettT. I am employed by the Associated Charities. 

Mr. BLanTon. But for 15 years you have been employed by them 
continuously ? 

Miss Corbett. For 15 years or longer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Miss Corbett, when there was a hearing before Con- 
xress in 1906, you appeared before the committee and testified, did 
you not? 

Miss CorpeTt, I did. 

Mr. Buanton. And the committee had you brought from St. Eliza- 
veths before them, did they not? 

Miss Corser. They did. 

Mr. BLANTON. At that time you were incarcerated with your mother 
in St. Elizabeths? 

Miss Cornetr. I was. 

Mr. BLantTon. And you had been there at that time how long, ap- 
proximately? When were you and your mother put in St. Elizabeths? 

Miss Corperr. We were kidnaped and taken over there on Saturday 
evening, June 11, 1904, 


I not 
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liam A. White to block and prevent sane patients wrongfully in- 


and he did everything within his power to obstruct our efforts- 
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Mr. BLANTON. 1906 was when the hearing was had, when she testi. 
fied, and she was put in there in 1904, so that she had been there 
approximately two years. 

Four months after that hearing you and your mother were released 
by order of the court, were you not? 

Miss Consett. I was. 

Mr. BuanToN. And, altogether, you and your mother were kept jy 
St. Elizabeths two years and four months, were you not? 

Miss CorsetT. Two years and four months. 

Mr. BLantTon. Were you insane at any time during that two years 
and four months you were in St. Hlizabeths? 

Miss Corserr. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. You knew what you were doing all the time? 

Miss Cornett. I attended to everything myself. 

Mr. BLanTon., You took care of your poor sick mother, who got sick 
from the shock of taking her out there? 

Miss Corpetr. She had a stroke the next morning when she got a 
letter from Doctor Hamlin speaking as though she was in a summer 
resort. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you waited on her and cared for her? 

Miss CorBeTT, I took almost entire charge of her. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, is it not a fact, Miss Corbett, that before they 
had that congressional investigation you applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus before the court down there and that Mr. Fenning appeared 
there and kept you and your mother from putting on witnesses and 
having a hearing, is not that a fact? 

Miss CorBett. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When they did not allow you to put witnesses on. 
I am not talking about the time the court discharged you; I am talking 
about the first time, before they had the congressional hearing. 

Miss Corpett. The very first time we had no one to represent us. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is it not a fact that you did not have any lawyer 
then ? 

Miss Corserr. No. 


THESE TWO LADIDS RPALLY HAD BREN KIDNAPED 


Mr. BLANTON. Just tell what happened that evening. Did you and 
your mother know you were going to be put in St, Elizabcths? 

Miss CorBetr. Why, we never had the faintest idea of such a thing. 

Mr. BLAnton. You had no notice or warning of it? 

Miss Corsetr. None whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where were you and your mother when the patrol 
Wagon drove up to the door? 

Miss Corpett. I was lying down in one room and my mother was 
lying down in another. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the wagon came, what did they do; just tell 
exactly what they did? 

Miss Corpetr, Some one rang the bell. I went to the door and there 
was a tall woman standing at the doer and she stared me right in the 
face and wanted to know if any one was sick in the house. I said no, 
there was no one sick in the house. She said, “ Have you had a nurse?” 
I said, “‘ What would we have a nurse for?” Then she pushed herself 
right in and before I knew it, there were several private detectives and 
Doctor Burette, also a member of the Church of the Covenant, a homeo- 
pathic physician, and she came in and said we were to be taken over to 
St. Elizabeths. I could not understand it. I said, “I would like to 
telegraph to my uncle,” who was in Philadelphia, “ General Hood”; 
also I would like to speak to the neighbor next door, and also to Mr. 
Linton, on the square above. They would not let me speak to anybody; 
they would not even allow me to change my clothes or to dress. My 
mother did change hers,-and she did pick up her watch and chain. And 
this woman just treated me as If I was a convict. She stayed right by 
me all the time. 

Mr. BLANTON, Was there a colored policeman in the patrol wagon? 

Miss Corpetrt. Oh, yes; there was a big colored policeman sitting be- 
side us. 

Mr. BLANTON, He sat beside you when they put you in the patrol 
wagon? 

Miss Corpetr. Yes; and this other woman was on the end and the 
colored policeman was in the center of the patrol. 

Mr. BLANTON. They would not even let you confer with anybody? 

Miss Corpett. They would not let us confer with no one. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they took you out and made you leave all of your 
things there just like they were when they came? 

Miss Corperr. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was in Eckington, was it not? 

Miss Corperr, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You and your mother had formerly had a home up near 
Dupont Circle, had you not? 

Miss Corretr. No; on M Street. 

Mr. BLANTON. State whether or not your father had died a few years 
preceding that over in Virginia. 

Miss CorpetT. He had. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he had left an estate of about $75,000? 

Miss Corpetr. Yes, 








1927 


vr. Bhanvox. And the executor was the one who sold your home on 
Street ? 
| 


M 
‘iss Consett. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON, Then you and your mother were forced to go and live 
Eekington ? | 
Miss Corperr. We were. 
Ml ,LANTON. Now, who sold all of those things you and your | 
nother had in that house in Eckington ? 
Miss Corpet?t. Mr. Fenning. } 
‘ir. Buanron. Among those things were a lot of your personal | 
ngings? 
Miss CorBert. There were. 
Mir. BLANTON, Belonging to you? 
Miss Corser. Yes. 
\ir. BLANTON. There was a valuable painting you bad there worth | 


yw much? 


















on al | 
Miss Corperr, There were a great many valuable paintings, but there | 
was one that was a marine painting and was worth $1,500. 
Mr. BLANTON, Many of the things you had in there were heirlooms 
n your family of yours and your mother’s? 
Miss Corpetr. Yes. This was a very snmmll house, and it was /| 
rowded with heavy things that were not appropriate to the house, but 
we kept them. | 
Mr. Buawron. Your family had been a well-to-do family over in 
Virginia until your father’s death? 
Miss Corperr. Oh, yes 
Mr. Buanron. Now, how much were all those things sold for by Mr. | 
Fenning—yours and your mother’s, too? 
Miss Corperr. Well, one newspaper notice said about $600, another | 
about $400. 
Mr. Dyer. Have you the records in the case? } 
Mr. BLANTON. It was around $500. 
Phat is true and correct, is it; everything you state there you had | 
in that house? 
Miss Corbetr. Yes. 
List of personal property belonging to Miss Cornelia Corbett 
[From court records] 
Music CURRRED costes caters entment~nees —— — $22. 00 
Music chair and cushion__-----_---- eudsdi dehiskiticeecnanatiiesiathimintdiad 2.00 | 
Violin as ditiboadtmencd mane 45.00 
Betey CSOD stdin ttitemdbercubentas 450. 00 
Musie books ...--- sii il teenth lil tte entail aphissene tiitaslnctae 10. vO 
‘id mahogany chest Si ON i i ae 30, 00 
Little GUI Sete cided: tittibinimmnamdtindvneemel Lbutit 7. 00 | 
Small CGR QHOlGs i cccdieccmms ca iamis distin engibodiete dian ctDlie 1.50 | 
Cec CI Ain tee eetediadelttncitev etc maktetitititinitieieniinnnlid 4.75 | 
iland-carved bracket_______- aimee 3. 00 | 
Brackets (hand carved), heads ‘of Grant and Colfax________ 10, 00 
Library table, solid che rry. initia ciltteapaaie iia aati 33. 00 
Satinwood writing desk and “conte caliente iain 135. 00 | 
We Te ea chen baa acs dee coe teh ree ib weet mee etn 100, 00 
iin CO eet teeth tint hE ices is etait ali lhl ct ha ie ees 14. 00 
+ pairs feather pillows, “2 ‘bols I iiteieetctneeen teerea ceca 11. 00 | 
Lamp with bisque shade..............-..... ee ate Tei 18, 00 
pocrense Us i... ae Be we 5O. 00 
Bookcase made from wood on Gr andf: ither Cc. De SA iiciendiaitese 15. 00 
Ba ila aed learn i te tan 500, 00 
Pe trait of Grandfather "ood. sodeelsadiiedaacminatietlcmmhaimiameioen dein 150. 00 
Portrait of Grandmother Corbett... ____— Sieniiasieea ieee 100. 00 
ta oe Y)06UC UCU CU eee 25. 00 
il painting, “* Indian Vesper = iota ahasecaeinieaepiiie 200. 00 
Oil painting by R. Turner, Pour nyile Run” date tee cighhdllipince ton 10. 00 
Oil painting by R. Turner, ‘ Peet Weeeiin scene "__._._ 1, 500. 00 
Water color by R. Turner, “ Cloisters Court ”_— lial erebuindicleiias 75. 00 
Small oil painting of mine norakccstendiheastitlli nie ecdsthaicdnden. dinthauinieniee ail 
ge a a eee eee eas 75. 00 
ramed photo of Napoleon isiictiiccareaspgbipikecinipaigata tei tiiaaressavepiipctiennanie 1. 50 
(‘rayon head Kismet_ a ti 2 OO 
Steel engravings—5 in all at $60 apiece e and 1 at $50.... 290. 00 
Hronzes, ** Mercury and 7 ie Sicidlethtaestetlaiinastt anced adit o 87. 00 
Briec-a brace Oe ee Cee ee) ee ee 100. 00 
s rdine Oe a SS rea 2. 00 | 
Silver tea set ae i nial nie = 75. 00 
S rice set . ee a 7 80. 00 
Brass candlesticks, snuffers, and CHRD. dial Rte cscliliaheint 7. 00 
Brass and irons, shovels, and tongs..__-~- all taal 10. 00 | 
(hina and glass pieces eter , . —_ == « 
( sts containing art materials...............-.-- occas | 
woven coverlets acean mail lal ti 10. 0 | 
~ Silk quilts, le a ieaieas 10, 00 
irge sofa piliow oad etcintin iaeemianbiatinietenadl 5. 00 | 
Britannia ware communion set and plates. ot enenaal Lh. OO 
ee a a a ee ee 3. 00 | 
Uid carved chair and sofO—-rare.anoqcccncuncen<-<-ccennce 100. 00 } 
Old stone jar a te calc i kml a oe oe 25. 00 | 
Mink muff and stole with tails_—— ohn Ciedndenes 20. 00 | 
Silver beaver muff_. it ila ii bent clase 8, 00 | 
Felt hat : i ii ieacniie uicentbeehanipvemiadibitaeal 3. 00 | 
Several cloth skirts soaliaiilee psetdeeeiaeiaiatnieith inimsinematian ntl 7. 00 | 
- ¢rocheted afghans “ ilemesentl ~ seeeuwe 6.00 | 
Plaid shawl—new —....___-_ inode cnciiadilitesaincasstittlicustesaiiitiMcaiea 6. 00 | 


Remember that Fenning sold all of the above and all of her 
other’s household effects for only $500. 


Mr. Dyer, Afterwards, you instituted a suit at law against Mr. Fen | 
hg for damages on account of the loss which you claim you sustained 
m his action in disposing of certuin property belonging te you or 


your mother; is that true? | 
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Miss Corperr. To myself. 


Mr. Dyer. And secured judgment against him for some amount? 

Miss Corpetr. A very small amount. 

Mr. BLtantron. About four hundred dollars and something? 

Miss Corpetr. Yes. 

Mr. BLanTon. So that when you were taken out of it you left every- 
thing you possessed in that house? 


Miss Corserr. Everything. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you say Mr. Fenning took charge of it and he 
sold it? 

Miss Cornetr. Everything. 

Mr. BLANTON. And after the hearing before the congression:! com- 
mittee in 1906, shortly thereafter, Judge McNeil, without your having 
employed him at that time, took it upon himself to get you out, did 
he not? 

Miss Cornetrr. Yes 

Mr. BLANTON. Just from his knowledge of what occurred in that 


hearing ? 
Miss Corser. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. And he filed an application for a writ of habeas corpus 
before the court and you and your mother were brought before the 
court ? 

Miss CorsBetr. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you were released? 

Miss Corperr. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. With regard to your mother’s mind, was she any more 
insane when she was placed in that asylum than she was when she was 
turned loose? 

Miss Corsetr. She was not; she had a remarkable mind. 

Mr. BLANTON. She had a remarkable mind? 

Miss CorBetr. A wonderful mind. 

Mr. Buanron. And when you and your mother were taken out to 


St. Elizabeths that evening, without notice, she was just as sane then 
as she was when she was discharged by the court? 

Miss Corserr. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. And all the time she was there, even when you say she 
was paralyzed from the shock of being taken out there, state whether 
or not she was sane during all of her stay in St. Elizabeths. 


Miss Corserr. She was. 

Mr. BLanTon. Perfectly sane; she knew everything she was doing, 
and so on? 

Miss CorspetT. She did. 


Mr. BLANTON. What effect did that have on your mother, 
St. Elizabeths at that time, in June, 1904? 
Miss CorpetrT. Well, it materially shortened her life. 


taking her 
to 


LOGUE ADJUDGED SANE AFTER SIX YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT 


In the first hearing Judge Thomas testified: 


In the Logue case Mr. attitude 


Fenning's has not been one such as 
an ordinary committeeman would show. He placed every obstacle and 
delay he could to investigating the man’s sanity. When Mr. Logue 
was brought into court Mr. Fenning opposed it and wanted a con- 
tinuance. He got a continuance, and then still another continuance, 
Then when he was finally discharged I demanded final account of Mr, 
Fenning, so that Mr. Logue could have his money. Mr. Fenning de- 
murred and said that he should have 30 days. But I said, “ This man 
has no money; in 30 days he will starve.” So the matter went over, 
and in several weeks we got it up. Judge Stafford said to Mr. Fen- 
ning, “This money belongs to this man; he is entitled to it; and I 
order you to pay dewn $200 cash now to him, and then you can deter- 
mine the rest.” As to the rest of that money, six months have gone 
by and delays have been put in the way. We have brought proceedings 
to recover the money, and Mr, Fenning has questioned the law, and 
the man has not got his money yet, and I do not know that he will 
ever get it. 

CHARGE NO. 27 

I charge that said Frederick A, Fenning ts now holding in St. Eliza 
beths Hospital Lieut. F. D. Allen, who is sane, and that said 8 
is squandering his property 

I have already called attention to Fenning’s letter: 
Mrs. FLORENCE PICKRELL, 

817 Twenty-fifth Street, Newport News, Va 

Dear Mrs. PickreLL: The case of your brother, Francis I Allen 
came on for hearing yesterday morning I ! effort was made to 
convince the court that he was of unsound mind, but without avail, and 
the matter went over for two weeks When the case is heard Friday, 
November 6, 1925, I will further advise you in the premises 

Yours very truly 
F. A. FENN 

It took him nearly a month to convince the court that Alien 
vas insane, when Allen had no one to represent him. And you 
will remember Allen's testimony before our committee, and that 


| after this hearing he secured a writ of habeas corpus and was 


discharged by the court as having nothing the matter with him. 
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And I have already quoted the evidence showing how Fenning 
squandered his property. 


CHARGE NO, 28 
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I charge that in each of his cases said Frederick A, Fenning charges | 


against his ward’s estate a notary fee, in each and all of the many 
papers he must file under oath, when such notary is an employee of 
his law office and such fees are allowed by the court when they are 
not proper fees, 

MISS 


HELEN A. LA SANO TRSTIFIED 


Mr. BLANTON. You have been in Mr. Fenning’s enrploy for how long? 


Miss La SANO. Over six years, 
Mr. BLANTON. Now, I 
the court, numerous lunacy papers, and several probate papers in the 
register of wills’ office and some other law papers, that you take a 
great many acknowledgments in Mr. Fenning’s office—that is a fact? 


notice from inspecting numerous papers in | 


Miss La Sano, Yes. 
Mr, BLANTON, And I notice notarial fee vouchers to you in many 
cases, a good nrany of them. You are the same Helen A. La Sano 


to whom those vouchers were issued? 

Miss La Sano. I know of no other. 

Mr. BLANTON, Miss La Sano, what salary 
you now? 

Miss LA Sano. 

Mr. BLANTON, What did you start in on six years ago? 

Miss La Sano. $1,340. 

Mr. BLaAnTon, When did you get the $100 raise? 

Miss La Sano. After I had been there a year. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then, for the last five years you have received $1,440 
a year? 

Miss La Sano. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, 
notary fees you make? 

Miss La Sano. I most assuredly am. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then you get all the notary fees you make? 

Miss La Sano. Exactly. 


does Mr. Fenning pay 


$1,440 a year. 


in addition to that, are you allowed all the 


MISS LA SANO COULD COMMAND $3,000 SALARY 


Miss La Sano is an able, efficient, valuable legal secretary 
and law stenographer assistant. 
graphic work. She prepares all of his 


legal papers. 
attends to having all legal notices advertised. 


She is an expert. 


She does his work, which brings in to Fenning from $15,000 to | 


$25,000 per year fees additional to the salary of $7,500 he drew 


aus commissioner. She could easily command $3,000 salary. 





Frpruary 14 


Mr. BLANTON. On that date, June 12, 1925, was there a law that 
prevented parking between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets on New 
York Avenue in force and effect? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton, What were your duties, 
cars you might find parked between 8 and 
the morning? 

Mr. Gore. It was to cite them before the 

Mr. BLANTON, State whether or not you 
morning with license No. 2 on it? 


officer, with respect to 
9 o'clock—8 and 9.15 in 


judge at the police court. 
saw a Cadillac car that 


Mr. Gorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Between 8 and 9 o'clock? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What time did you see it? 

Mr. Gors. About 8.25. 

Mr. BLANTON. About 8.25? 

Mr. Gorg, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where was the car? 

Mr. Gore. In front of the Evans Building. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who was driving it? 

Mr. Gore. A colored chauffeur. 

Mr. BLANTON, Was there anybody else in the car? 
Mr. Gore. A lady in the rear seat. 

Mr. BLantTon. When you saw that car there, state whether or not 


any newspaper reporters made any complaint to you about it? 

Mr. Gorn, Well, the city editor of the Baltimore Sun in an office 
close by, and several business men on the block, said to me—— 

Mr. Dyer. Now, officer, we do not care to hear what somebody else 
said to you, but did somebody make a complaint or was your attention 
directed to the car? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. And what did you do? 

Mr. Gore. I approached the chauffeur and said, “ Buddy, there is no 
parking here; you will have to move around the biock.” 

Mr, BLANTON. Tell exactly what he said. 

Mr. Gorg. He said, “ No, indeed; I don't have to move anywhere.” 
He said it was Commissioner Fenning’s car and he had been ordered 


| by the commissioner to stay there until he came out. 


She does all of Fenning’s steno- | 
She | 


There are many such secretaries in Washington less efficient | 


who receive $3,000. Yet, 
$1,440 and gave her his notary fees, all of which came out of 
the estates of his several hundred helpless wards. 

I introduced in evidence the original court papers in scores 


Frederick Fenning paid her only | 


of cases showing that when filing his annual account in each | 


case Fenning would charge against his ward notarial fees 
for the numerous papers he would each year swear to before 
his own office stenographer, in each case, and he would have 
the court allow him such sums out of his wards’ estates, and 
then he would pay same to Miss La Sano, thus making his 
helpless wards pay a good part of his secretary's salary. 
CHARGH 


said Frederick A. Fenning uses 
District of Columbia for his own seltish 
and and that he exercises his power in an arbitrary and 
tyrannical manner, evidenced by his wrongful demotion of Inspector 
Albert J. Headley and punishing Officer Gore for doing his duty. 


NO, 29 
29. I charge that 
Commissioner of the 


his said office of 


advantages, 


POLICEMAN GORE TESTIFIED 


Mr. Blanton, Officer, state your name, 
Mr, Gore. Marshall R. Gore. 
Mr. BLANTON, Talk out distinctly. You are a member of the Metro- 


politan police force? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, In June, 1925, what department of the Metropolitan 
police foree were you in? 


GORE, 


Mr. Gore, Traffic Bureau 

Mr. BLANTON. You were a traffic officer? 

Mr. Gorg, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. On June 5, 1925, it is admitted that Mr. Fenning 
became a Commissioner of the District and was in charge of the 
police department. On June 12—after that, June 12, 1925, between 


8 and 9 o'clock in the morning, where was your beat? 


Mr. Gore, New York Avenue between Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Streets 

Mr. BLANTON, On New York Avenue between Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth. Is the Evans Building situated there? 

Mr. Gores. About in the middle of the block, on the south side, 


Mr. BLANTON, That is where Mr. Fenning has his law office? 
Mr. Gorn. Yes, sir. 


benefit | 


Mr. BLAntTon, And he told you he was not going to meve? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Were you ordered down there before Inspector Headley 
that day? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanTON. What time that day? 

Mr. Gorg. About 1 o'clock. 

Mr. BLANTON, What did Inspector Headley do when you went down 
there? 

Mr. Gore, He says, “ What trouble have you and the commissiover 
been into?” and I told him, and he says, “ Well, I have been ordered by 
the commissioner, through the major, the then acting major and super 
intendent, to severely reprimand you,” and he said, “ You consider 
yourself severely reprimanded.” 

Mr. Buanron. And you were; you did 
reprimanded ? . 

Mr, Gorp, Yes, sir. 


consider yourself severely 


HEADLEY TESTIFIED 


Headley ? 


POLICR CAPT, ALBERT J, 


Mr. BLaANron, Your name is Albert J. 

Mr, Heapuny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Until June 19, 1925, you were an inspector in the 
Metropolitan police department? 

Mr. Hrapuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branton. And on that day you were demoted to a captaincy end 
sent to the Fourth precinct? 

Mr. Heapwuery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Inspector, the evidence shows that Mr. Frederick A. 
Fenning became commissioner on June 7, 1925. On June 12, 1925, about 
a week after he became commissioner, were you ordered to do anything 
with regard to an officer named Gore? 

Mr. Heavier, To reprimand Officer Gore. 

Mr. Dyer. What did the inspector say to you? 

Mr. Iigeapugy. He said, “ Inspector, Commissioner Fenning has com 
plained about the action of Officer Gore on New York Avenue for ® 
conversaticn he had with Commissioner Fenning’s driver. 

Mr, BLANTON. And you were ordered to reprimand Officer Gore? 

Mr. Heapiery, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. State whether or not you did reprimand him, 


Mr, Herapwiey. I did. 
Mr. BLANTON. What happened to you a week later, Inspector, 00 
June 19, 1925? 


I was demoted from inspector of traffic to a captaincy. 
Why? 

I do not know. 

Was any reason given? 
No, sir. 


Mr. ILBADLEY. 
Mr, BLANTON. 
Mr. H¥®ADLEY. 
Mr. BLANTON, 
Mr. H«apiey, 
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Mr. Branton. Did you ever hear of an inspector having been demoted 
, a captaincy in the Metropolitan police department? 

Mr. Huapiey. Not in 30 years. 

Mr. BLanton. You have been on the force how long? 

Mr. Heapiey. If I stay there until the Ist of July, it will be 31 
" <tr. BLANTON. Has any reason ever been given by Mr. Fenning or 
auybody else for demoting you? 

Mr. Heapiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Branton. Do you know why you were demoted? 

Mr, Heapuey. No, sir. 

Mr. PerLMAN, Were any charges preferred against you? 


Mr. Heap._ey. No, sir. 

Mr. PerLMAN, Were you told that you were under charges? 

Mr. Heapiey, No, sir. 

Mr, PERLMAN. Have you ever made inquiry why you were demoted? 
Mr. THwapiey. No, sir. 


Could you find out why? 
I did not attempt. I got orders and obeyed them, 
Inspector, you lost how much by being demoted? 
250 a year salary. 
And how much allowance? 
There was $480 allowed for an automobile. 
Mr. BLANTON. Then all together it is $710? 
Mr. Heapiey. $730. 
Mr. BLANTON, I mean it is $730 a year lost to you in salary and 
allowance? 
Mr, HADLEY. 
Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. PERLMAN, 
Mr. H®ADLEY. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
Mr. BRADLEY. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
Mr. HADLEY. 


Yes, sir. 
You say you have been there 30 years? 


Mr. Hgeapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLranron. You will soon be eligible for retirement? 

Mr. Heapitey. When I become incapacitated. 

Mr, BLANTON. So far as your age or physical ability is concerned, 


what is your physical situation now? Are you in good physical shape 
or not? 

Mr. Heapiey. Two months ago I was examined by the board of sur- 
geons, and they said I was physically perfect. 

Mr. BLANTON. Physically perfect. You are pow in charge of a pre- 
cinct here as captain? 

Mr, Heapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, How many men are under you? 

Mr. Hwapitey. Ninety-one. 


And then I proved by Commissioners Bell and Rudolph that 
it was Commissioner Fenning who had Headley demoted from 
an inspector to a captain. 


WHAT COMMISSIONER RUDOLPH TOLD CHAIRMAN RAYNER 


Mr. Raywer. Mr. Rudolph told me that the demotion of Mr. Headley 
was all wrong and never should have been done, and that if the Presi- 
dent of the United States asked him the same question his answer 
would be the same. 

HEADLEY RESTORED 


Albert J. Headley had been a splendid, faithful officer for 30 
years, with a spotless record. 1 demanded of Fenning that he 
right this wrong. He refused. But after I forced Fenning to 
resign I have sueceeded in persuading the present commis- 
sioners to restore, and he is now an inspector again. Concern- 
ing same Mr, A. H. Cannon wrote me: 

My Dear Mr. BLANTON: In securing the reinstatement of Inspector 
Headley I believe you have accomplished something that will add to 
your already long list of accomplishments for the public good. 


Similar letters have been received from several hundred 
people, among whom are the following: 

J. B. Ullman, 407 Seventh Street NW.; Philip Milstone, 825 Thir- 
teenth Street NW.; Mrs. T. 8. Boyd, 639 F Street SW.; John GH. 
Paynter, 717 Florida Avenue NW.; Warl I. Klein, 1140 Twenty-first 
Street NW.; Morris Hahn, R. T. Cab Co.; Kenneth M. Livingstone, 
American Building; F. W. Niles, Royal Blue Motor Co.; John T. 
Maginnis, 1307 D Street NE.; Emil Spahn, 1023 Sixth Street SW.; 
D. L. Selke, Milis Building; Lawrence Gassenheimer, The Green Line; 
\ttorney John C. Foster; Fred J. White, Iron Works; Milton 8. Kron- 
heim; George W. Harvel, 2109 Half Street SW.; Abe M. Hanline, 508 
West Fayette Street, Baltimore; M. Perot, president Southern Dairies; 
James Trimble, vice president, National Bank of Washington; Fred A. 
Maltby, Black & White Express; B. E. McCann, Hyattsville; Mary W. 
Shankle, 316 Fourteenth Place NE.; George FE. Harding, Neumeyer 
Motor Co.; J. Miller Kenyon, Evans Building; 8S. H. Thompson, 1319 
Street NW.; Attorney Timothy J. Hart; Rev. John E. Briggs; 
D. J. Gibson, 109 First Street SW.; Madison Carroll, manager the 
Mode; Jos. F. Randall, Albee Building; Henry Braxton, secretary 
citizens’ association; G. B. Casassa, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue NW.; 
W. L. Peak, commander President’s Own Garrison, No. 104, Army and 
Navy Union; J. P. Story, jr., 812 Seventeenth Street NW.; Elizabeth J. 
Riley, 221 Highth Street SW.; Jas. R. Ryan, United States Customs 
Court, New York. 
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I have mentioned just enough of these writers and their ad- 
dresses to show that they are representative citizens, and that 
Fenning’s cruel act was deemed a wrong against the public. 


CHARGE NO. 30 


I charge that on February 12, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning 
wrongfully and without cause, but for the selfish purpose of giving a 
2,100 position to his prospective son-in-law, Dr. Floyd McJ. Allen, 
forced out of office Dr. C. J. Murphy, and put in his place the said 
Allen, as a police and fire surgeon of the District. 


Dr. C. J. Murphy testified in person before the Judiciary, but, 
to save space, I quote his affidavit: 

I, Dr. C. J, Murphy, being duly sworn, upon my oath state: For 
over four years I have been a member of the board of police and fire 
surgeons of the District of Columbia; about six months before Com- 
missioner Fenning entered office the board had caused Dr. Floyd Mc4J. 
Allen to discontinue services he was rendering at clinics because of 
his inattention, and we secured Dr. R. L. De Saussure, a nose and 
throat specialist, at $1 per year, to attend clinics and do the work 
Doctor Allen had been doing, with the understanding that pay work 
should go to him, which amounted to several hundred dollars a year; 
shortly after Commissioner Fenning went into office our board received 
notice that all pay work should be sent to Dector Allen; when some 
of such pay work continued on to Doctor De Saussure a second notice 
came from the District Building to our board that all pay work must 
go to Doctor Allen; it was common knowledge that Dector Allen was 
waiting on a daughter of Commissioner Fenning as her suitor; about 
February 5, 1926, Doctor Allen advised me that he was going to get 
appointed on our board, and he asked me if I knew which one of us 
was to be left out; on February 11, 1926, I was called by Commissioner 
Fenning to his office and he advised me that it was necessary to have 
a nose and throat man on the board; I told him that we had the 
services already of Doctor De Saussure at $1 per year and that he was 
costing the police and firemen only about $300, and it seemed useless 
to put a $2,100 man on the board; I knew by his manner that he had 
called me there to fire me; I said: “ You can’t ask for my resignation 
because I am going to hand it to you first.” He said, “Can you have 
it here by to-morrow morning?’ I said yes, and asked him if there was 
ahy charges against me and he said none whatever. I took him my 
resignation the next morning and found that he had prepared already 
the appointment of Doctor Allen in my place, and that evening the 
press reported that I had resigned and that Doctor Allen had been 
appointed in my place. 

Cc. J. Murrny, M. D. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me on this the 19th day of April, 
A. D. 1926. Given under my hand aad seal of office. 

[SBAL.] JOHN ANDREWS, 

Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
CHARGE NO. 381 

I charge that in February, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning, in order 
to promote one of his friends, wrongfully retired on pay of $100 per 
month for life Sergt. Robert BE. Lee, a physical giant, 6 feet 2 inches 
tall, 55 years old, weighing 225 pounds, who for four years had not 
missed a day for sickness, and concerning whom ali of his brother 
officers testified there was no better man on the force, and that said 
Fenning arbitrarily refused to grant a proper hearing on the matter, 
requested by a Member of Congress. 

SERGT. ROBERT KB. LEE TESTIFIED 
BLANTON. You are how old? 
Lee. Fifty-five. 
BLANTON. You weigh how much? 
Lev, Two hundred and twenty-five. 
BLANTON, You are how tall? 
Lee. Six feet two and a half. 
BLANTON. You have been in the Metropolitan police how long? 
Lee. About 32 years. 
BLANTON, You were retired when? 

Mr. Lev. The ist of March. 

Mr. BLANTON, Now, when you were ordered retired and ordered to 
keep off of your beat, how many years had it been since you had been 
absent on sick leave? 

Mr. Les. Nearly four years. 

Mr. BLANTON. You had not been absent on sick leave for nearly four 
years up to that time? 

Mr. Lex. Approximately four years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you able to perform the duties of your office? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Lee, Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON, Physically and mentally? 

Mr. Lee. Absolutely. 

Mr. BuanTon, Were you retired with your consent or against your 
consent? 


Mr. Lee. Against my consent. 

Mr. BLanTon. How much loss does it cost you a month in salary to 
be retired? 

Mr. Lee. One hundred dollars, 
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Mr. BLANTON, One hundred dollars a month? 

Mr. Lew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLayron. At the time you were retired, Sergeant, did you have 
a son in the university trying to get an education? 

Mr. Leg. I had a boy in Georgetown University and I had a girl in 
high schoo!. I had a house I had not paid for, and requested them to 
let me stay a little while. 


Mr. Bran'ron. You wanted to allow your son to finish his education? 


Mr. Lue. He was three years there in Georgetown. 
Mr. BLanton. Yes. Now I want to read from the testimony in this 


case 


Then I read the testimony, showing that before the retiring 
board Assistant Superintendent Evans, Capt. Ira Sheetz, Capt. 
Cc. E. Flather, Lieut. M. L. Ready, and Inspector E. W. Brown 
all testified that Lee was one of the best, most reliable, and 
efficient officers on the force, and that he was in every way, 
physically and mentally, able to perform his duties. 

Yet Fenning had him retired, and refused to give a rehear- 
ing, and the following are some of the ridiculous questions that 
were asked Lee: 

Q. Are you married ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is your wife living?——A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your wife’s maiden name? 

Q. What does the V. stand for?—A. Vera. 

Q. Where was she born?—A. Washington. 

Q. Do you know the date?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How old is she?—A. She is about a couple of years younger than 
I am. 

Q. When were you married ?—A. I couidn’t tell you the year. 

Q. How long have you been married?—A. Twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years. 

Q. Where were you married?—A. Baltimore. 

Q. Do you remember the name of the minister?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it?—A,. Freas, I think. 

Q. What is the denomination ?—A. I don’t remember. 


CHARGE NO, 52 


I charge that on March 8, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning wrong- 
fully removed from office Dr. Edward Comstock Wilson, the hero of 
Knickerbocker Theater, as medical inspector of schools, for the selfish 
and wrongful purpose of putting in his place an old friend of Dr. 
William A. White, who is 73 years of age, simply because when said 
White and Fenning were under fire in a congressional investigation in 
1906 this now 73-year old doctor then sympathized with them. 

DR. 


Mr. Buantron. You have been a physician how long, doctor? 

Doctor WrLson, Seventeen years. 

Mr. BLanTon. You are a graduate of what institution? 

Doctor WiLson. George Washington University. 

Mr. BLantTon. When Mr. Fenning became commissioner on June 5, 
1925, how long had you been school physician then? 

Doctor WiLson. Going on seven years; something like that. 
not know the exact date of the appointment, 

Mr. BLANTON, Are you the same Dr. Edward C, Wilson who officiated 
at the Knickerbocker Theater disaster? 

Doctor WiLson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanTon, You worked there all of that night and most of the 
next day saving people who were hurt there, did you not, Doctor? 

Doctor Witson. All through the night. 

Mr. BuantTon. You worked there all 
weather and snow, did you not? 

Doctor Winson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BiantTon. You amputated a man’s arm, did you not, Doctor, 
that night? 

Doctor Witson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you were there all the next day until 
Doctor WILSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you never got a cent of money for it? 
Doctor WriLson. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Doctor, at any time this year did Mr. Frederick 
. Fenning give any notice to you about asking for your resignation? 
Doctor Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, When was it? 

Doctor WiILson. I think the date was February 28. 
Thursday. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did he say to you? 

Doctor WiLson. Well, I got word about 1 o'clock to be at his office 
in the District Building between 2 and 3 and I got there about 2.30. I 
was ushered into the office; Mr. Fenning spoke to me and stated that he 
had sent for me to come down. He said that he wanted me to feel 
there was nothing personal in what he was going to say to me and 
that there were no charges against me; but that he had worked out a 
plan of reorganization of the medical inspection service, which he hed 
been working on, I think he said, for about two months, and he would 
have to insist om my resignation the next morning, to be in his hands 


A. Emma V. Slater. 


EDWALD COMSTOCK WILSON TESTIFIED 


I do 


that night im the freezing 


3 o'clock? 


It was on a 
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by 10 o'clock. “T want to have it here by 10 o'clock to- 
morrow, and you can state that owing to the increase of your private 
practice you find you are unable to take care of the medical school 
work.” I told him that I could not make a statement of that kind, 
because it would not be true. I think I used the words, “If I made a 
statement of that kind, it would be a lie.” 

Mr. BLAntTon. Did you tell him you would resign? 

Doctor WiLson. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you resign? 

Doctor WILson, No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, What did he do about it? 

Doctor Witson. He removed me. 

Mr. Dyer. Did it give any reasons? 
in it, but did it give any reasons? 

Doctor Wi.son, No; there were no reasons in it; just “ Edward 
C. Wilson, removed,” for some term used in the law; I do not know 
what. 

Mr. Dyer. Were any charges preferred against you, either in writing 
or orally? 

Doctor WILson. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know whom he appointed in your place? 

Doctor WILson,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who was it? 

Doctor WiLson. Dr. Samuel 8S, Adams, 

Mr. Buayton. This is the report of the anniversary dinner given 
to this Dr. Samuel Shugart Adams, which says that Mr. Frederick 
A. Fenning was there as one of the guests and that Samuel Shugart 
Adams was there and Dr. William A, White was there, and I am 


going to quote an excerpt from a speech that Dr. William A. White 
made that night. 


And I presented to the committee Doctor White’s speech, in 
which he said that when he and Fenning were under fire during 
the investigation in 1906 Dr. Samuel S. Adams gave them com- 
fort and friendship. 


Mr. BLANTON. Now, you do know, Doctor, that since this investi- 
gation has taken place it has been held that Doctor Adams, because 
he is 78 years old, was unqualified to take the position and has been 
removed ; de not you know that? : 

Mr. HoGan, Are you asking now for something he read in the 
newspapers ? 

Mr. Dygr. Do you know this doctor referred to by Judge Brianron 
Doctor Adams, who took your place? 

Doctor WiLson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dyer. Do you know about how old a man he is? 

Doctor WiLson. I think he is going on 74; I think he is 73. 
he was born in 1852. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know whether or not he has been removed 
since Mr. Fenning had him appeinted because of his age? 

Doctor WILSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan, He is a very old man, but a man of the finest reputa- 
tion, is he not? 

Mr. Witson, Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Just as good as any 73-year-old doctor could be. 
(Laughter.] 


You need not state what was 


I think 


CHARGE NO. 33 


I charge that the said Frederick A, Fenning and Dr. William A. 
White are jointly interested in certain financial investments together, 
and in February, 1920, carried a partnership account in the Washington 
Loan & Trust Co., and that their relation is such that neither can 
render to the public that quality of service to which the public is en- 
titled. 


I have already quoted from the sworn testimony of both Dr. 
William A. White and Frederick A. Fenning showing they ad- 
mitted that for years they had carried on partnership transac- 
tions in financial matters, that they had carried joint bank ac- 
counts, and were still partners. Hence I will not repeat such 
evidence here. 

CHARGE NO. 


I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has made a deliberate 
attempt to deceive Congress when in said prepared statement he denied 
the report which the Veterans’ Bureau inspector, Dr. Henry Ladd 
Stickney, filed with the bureau on April 26, 1924, wherein Doctor Stick- 
ney chargeé that said Fenning “constantly opposes the transfer of his 
wards from St. Elizabeths Hospital,” and I charge that for over three 
years said Fenning has refused to turn over to Mrs. Eliza Lee, the legal 
guardian of the person and estate of her son, Roley Lee, her said son, 
but withholds him from her, and that said Fenning has already received 
in his fees and commissions the sum of $1,155.27 from the estate of 
said Roley Lee, who was shell shocked in France and is a World War 
veteran, 


34 


When in his unsworn, specially prepared statement that he 
sent to Chairman Mappen to have printed in the Recorp as his 
defense said Frederick A. Fenning denied the Stickney report, 
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1J2 
he did not realize that I would be prepared to produce before 
the committee said original report and authenticate same by 
Doctor Stickney himself. 


Mr. BLanvon. Your name is Dr. Henry Ladd Stickney? 

Doctor STrcKNBY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are q physician employed by the United States 
‘oterans’ Bureau? 

Doctor Srickney, Yes, six, 

\ir. BLANTON. You are now in charge of a hospital in Massachusetts? 
Doctor Stree ney. Rutland Heights, Mass. 


=“ 
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Mr. BLANTON. In April, 1924, you were control officer and doing 
certain investigating work for the United States Veterans’ Byreau? 

Doctor STicKNEY. For the central office. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the central office of the United States Veterans’ | 
Bureau? 


Doctor STICKNEY. Yes, sir. 
Mir. BLANTON, And in that month, as control officer, you were sent to 
Elizabeths Hospital to investigate conditions of bureau patients in 
that hospital ? 

Doctor Stiexkngwy. In March, sir. 

Mr. BLanton, And on April 24, 1924, you filed your report with the 
Veterans’ Bureau? 

Doctor SvicKNEY,. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON, You reported conditions that you found in St. Eliza- 
beths Llospital ? 

Doctor StTicKNEy. I did. 

Mr. BLianvron, Doctor, did you report those conditions truly, as you 
ound them? 

Doctor SticKNEY. As I saw them; yes, sir. 

Mr, BLANTON. In one paragraph of your report, 
‘illed your attention, you state: 

“The control officer learned that Frederick A. Fenning, BHsq., an 


Sa 
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to which I have 


| 34 charges against Fenning by overwhelming evidence. 


| lawyers who defended Fenning. 


attorney with offices in the Evans Building, this city, appears to have | 


ertain privileges and concessions shown him in contacting claimants 
of the bureau in the hospital, and at the present time is guardian in 
100 cases. No criticism has been made concerning his guardian- 
ship, except that he does constantly oppose the transfer of his wards 
from St. Blizabeths Hospital to any other 
jurisdiction,” 

Did you investigate that matter before you made this report? 

Doctor SricKkNBY, Yes, Sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did 
bureau wards over there? 

Doctor StickNEY. I found that from the record. 

Mr. BLanton. What did you find about his enjoying certain privi- 
and concessions shown him in contacting claimants of the 
bureau? 

Doctor Srickney. That was information given me from confidential 
sources, 

Mr. Branton. Confidential sources at the hospital? 

Doctor Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanron, And nowhere else? 

Doctor Stick Nry. No, sir. 

Mr. Blanton. AH the confidential sources you based your opinion 
ipon were at the hospital? 

Doctor Strcknpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will you 
you made here is true, based upon the confidential information you 
obtained? 

Doctor Stickney. From all the information given to me I embodied 
in the report. 

Mr. BLANTON. As a true statement of the conditions? 

Doctor STICKNEY. What I believed to be a true report. 


over 


you find about Mr. Fenning having 100 


itp, eS 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


The certificate from the auditor of the Supreme Court already 
quoted showed that in the case of Rolly Lee the following com- 
missions were paid to Frederick A. Fenning: $322.95 on March 
7, 1922; $204.22 on February 23, 1923; $204.25 on February 14, 
1924; and $210.81 on March 17, 1925, totaling $942.23. 

EXCERPT 
Now, Mrs. Lee, in addition to the amounts that had 
becn paid Mr. Fenning in your son's case, I have the last account that 

has filed this year, so far, which was audited April 2, 1926. 

\nd this one shows notarial fees of 50 cents; bond premium allowed 
to the committee, $42.66; commission to committee in accordance with 
order of court of March 2, 1926, $213.04—making a total allow- 
ice to the committee of $255.70. That is in addition to the amounts 
it were put in evidence in connection with your direct testimony the 
ier day. 


FROM HEARINGS 


Mr. BuUANTON. 


the 


hospital outside of his | 


t 


| Judiciary Committee, and Mr. Faircuitp, of New York, who 


| that legal skill, shrewdness, and Yankee ingenuity could devise. 


state whether or not this statement that 


| the evidence will stand forever as a complete vindication for Colonel 


| politics had not prevented Members from having the chance to 


The $942.23 and the $255.70 totals $1,197.98 commissions that | 


Fenning received from Rolly Lee’s estate before he filed his final 


account, at which time he was allowed an additional $40, which | 


iakes a total of $1,237.93 commissions he received since 1922 
on this poor shell-shocked soldier’s estate. 


i 
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No burden rested upon my shoulders greater than that which 
equally rested upon the shoulders of each of the 434 other 
Congressmen and 96 Senators, and that was to ascertain and 
prevent such awful conditions from existing. In preferring the 
charges it was my duty merely to indicate to the Judiciary 
Committee what were the facts, and then let them develop them. 
But I realized that if I did not develop the facts myself they 
would not be developed, for early in the proceedings I saw poli- 
tics influencing procedure in all three committees, the World 
War Veterans’ Committee, the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and the Judiciary Committee. It was a prominent, 
influential, rich Republican who was being tried. And certain 
influential Republicans sought to save him. And I reached the 
conclusion that regardless of the nature and quantity of evi- 
dence I produced there was a bare majority of the committee 
that would refuse to oust Fenning. I therefore knew that to 
force him out I would have to pile up the evidence so strong 
that public sentiment would take a hand. And this I did. Up 
to this time I have quoted just sufficient evidence under each 
charge to convince any fair-minded, unprejudiced, unbiased 
reader of the Recorp that I proved each and every one of the 
But 
I have quoted only a small part of it. Our hearings before the 
Gibson committee embraced 1,394 printed pages. Our hearings 
before the Judiciary Committee embrace 1,098 printed pages. 
I had no trouble in holding my own with Levi Cooke, Thomas 
B. Littlepage, and Frank J. Hogan, the three distinguished 
From the beginning to the 
ending of the hearings I was continually hamstrung and harassed 
and blocked by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gorman]. Many times they 
objected to evidence which Fenning’s counsel did not attempt 
to obstruct. Mr. Hersty was not even a member of the hear- 
ings committee, yet he was the only member of the Judiciary 
Committee who attended every session. Besides being brother 
Republicans, Fenning owned and maintained a summer home up 
in Maine, and this linked them closer together. It is strange 
how the mills of the gods do grind. In the elections that fol- 
lowed adjournment, Mr. Gorman, who helped block me on the 


helped to block me in the House, and Mr. MonTeoMmeEry, of Okla- 
homa, who helped block things before the Veterans’ Committee, 
were all repudiated by their constituents, and kept at home. 

* * * 7 7 > > 


HERSEY’S UNFAIR ATTEMPT TO WHITEWASH FRENNING 


On July 2, 1926, Mr. Hersey obtained leave to extend his re- 
marks, but he waited until Congress adjourned to do it. Then 
he printed in the Recorp the most ridiculous defense of Fenning 


He eulogized Fenning to the skies. He likened him to Christ 


by quoting what Pilate said: 


Behold, I having examined him before you, have found no fault in this 
man, touching those things whereof ye accuse him. 


And he likened himself to Pilate by declaring: 
I find no fault in him. 
He said that— 


Fenning. 
And he further said: 


A majority of the committee found that 
impeachment were proven. 


none of the 34 charges of 


He knew that Congress had adjourned without kicking Fen- 
ning out of office. But he did not tell the publi the 
House of Representatives would have voted to kick him out if 


that 
toatl 


vote. He knew there would be five months’ recess, and he did 
not believe Fenning would be in danger until then, and he was 
trying to create public sentiment for him. He had his speech 
printed and permitted Fenning to broadcast it through the mails 
under his frank. He quoted the unfair, baseless, misrepresenta- 
tions which Mr. Luce had made of me, which I have already 
mentioned, and also said that I had— 


Secured the attendance of two mentally ill men before a committee 


and expesed them to humiliation. 


But he did not tell that one of these men was Frank 
D. Allen, whose sanity I thus established; and he did not tell 
that the other was Capt. William West, 61 years old, sent to 
St. Elizabeths from the New Orleans Marine Hospital without 
trial or hearing, and whose sanity I thus established; and he did 
not tell that afterwards both of these men, Allen and West, 
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were adjudged absolutely sane and discharged from St. Bliza- 
beths by judgment of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. I wish every person in the United States could read 
the testimony of Capt. William West before our Gibson com- 
mittee on pages 883 to 889 of the printed hearings, and learn 
just what horrible treatment is accorded sane men in St. Eliza- 
beths. And to show how they punish men for testifying, Cap- 
tain West was recalled before the committee and from his 
testimony on page 1145 of the hearings, I quote: 

Mr. BLANTON. Capt. William West, 
testified here a few days ago? 

Captain West. A week ago Thursday, 

Mr. BLanron. On Thursday? 

Captain West. On the 6th. 

Mr. Branton. After you testified here on the 6th, tell what hap- 
pened to you out there at St. Elizabeths. 

Captain West. I was locked up at 10.45 in the morning, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. How long were you kept there? 

Captain West. Up until last Friday. 

Mr. BLanron. Until you heard that we had called the committee's 
attention to the fact that you were kept locked up? 

Captain West. Up until last Friday. 

Mr. BLantTon. That was how many days? 

Captain West. Seven days. 
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you are the same man who 


But they can not lock him up any more now, for he has gained 
his freedom. For 37 years this man sailed the high seas, and 
because some superior officer did not like him he was rammed 
into St. Elizabeths. And Luce and Hersey condemn me be- 
cause I did not let this sane man rot there. 

Because the facts have been thus misrepresented, I have 
performed the labor of briefing this case, so that Mr. Hrersry’s 
declarations may not go unchallenged. And I intend to pay 
the Public Printer $1,000 for reprints of this brief, and send 
them where Mr. Hersey has sent his, so that Americans may 
read his without proof, and mine with proof, and form their 
own conclusions as to the facts. 

HERSEY’S SLANT NOT THAT OF OTHERS 


While thereby hoping to save his brother Republican, Mr. 
Hersey has criticized my efforts. I have recently received from 
Dr. Millard A. Jenkins the following letter which my colleague 
from Georgia, Congressman UpsHaw, voluntarily wrote him: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1926. 
Rev. MILLARD A, JENKINS, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Abilene, Tez. 

My DgAar JENKINS: Knowing your natural admiration for spunky 
loyalty to the things that are highest and best, I feel like I must 
congratulate you in particular, and the people of your congressional 
district in general, on the superb and heroic work which has been 
done, and is now being done, by your hard-working, plucky, and able 
Congressman, Judge THomas L. BLANTON, 

You will remember that when I spoke several times in Abilene and 
the surrounding country I paid frequent tribute to BLANTON, declaring 
frankly that while I had not always agreed with him on everything 
that I must band it to him as one of the most vigilant and useful 
Members of the House. But since then BLANTON has grown marvel- 
ously. His poise, his amazing industry, and his utter abandon to his 
concept of public duty have become more and more the Inspiration of 
every Member of Congress who believes in the triumph of personal and 
national honesty. 

SLANTON'S revelations in the case of Commissioner Fenning have 
caused a succession of sensations in the Nation’s Capital, and in them 
he has practically stopped the method of his enemies and positively 
commanded the respect and admiration of the entire House. 

He has done a work lasting through many weary days and weeks 
and months, for which some lawyers would have been paid anywhere 
from $10,000 to $50,000, if it had been handled from that standpoint. 
But with unselfish devotion to the cause of truth and humanity he has 


exposed fraud and championed the cause of unfortunate veterans in a. 


way not only to force remedial legislation in Washington, but to act as 
a Wholesome deterrent against evil officials all over America. And your 
city and district, and indeed the whole State of Texas, ought to be 
proud of THomas L, BLANTON, 

With warmest greetings to all of my Abilene friends, and praying 
God to make you and your great church an increasing blessing to 
Abilene, to Texas, and the world, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Wma. D. UpsHaw, 
Representative, Fifth District, Georgia. 
ATTEND ALL SESSIONS OF HOUSE 


My colleagues know that I am on the House floor at all times, 
I do all of my research work and investigation in the mornings 
before the House meets at noon, then at night, and during re- 
cesses and vacation. It does not conflict in any way with my 
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active duties concerning all legislation on the floor. During 
this session, which adjourns, March 4, 1927, I have not misseq 
a roll call And Mr. Page said: 


I hereby certify that the original official tally sheets used in record. 
ing yea-and-nay votes and on calls of the House during the third anq 
fourth sessions of the Sixty-seventh Congress, November 20, 1922, to 
March 3, 1923, show that Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON and Hon. Edwin 
D. Ricketts are recorded as present and voting on each and every call, 
being the only Members of the House who are so recorded. 

Wma. Tyrter Pac, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


: CASES THAT SHOULD SHOCK CONSCIENCES 


I must show the facts in just a few of the many shocking 
cases where Fenning exploited his victims, which I quote from 
the hearings: 


EXPLOITED PHILIP BERG BEFORE AND AFTER DEATH 


Mr. BLANTON (continuing). Now I want to call the committee's 
attention to the case of Philip Berg, which I believe is one of the most 
remarkable in the United States, There are two sides in this case; 
first the lunacy side and then the probate of wills side. I offer the 
petition which was filed August 25, 1919. This is a World War vet- 
eran. It is on the paper of Fenning & Gordon, attorneys and counsel. 
lors at law, Frederick A. Fenning and Spencer Gordon, Century Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

This recites: 

“That Philip Berg is now, and has been for some time past, a patient 
under treatment for mental disease at St. Elizabeths Hospital, etc. 

“That said Philip Berg is entitled to compensation under the act of 
October 6, 1917, and to final pay and bonus on account of his service as 
a seaman, United States Navy. 

“That said Philip Berg is unmarried, and that his nearest relatives 
are Annie E. Post, sister, residing at Clinton, Conn., Albert Berg, and 
Albin Berg. 

“That your petitioner is advised that in order that the estate of the 
above named may be properly conserved it is necessary that a commit- 
tee be appointed by this court.” 

Then the petitioner prays “ That Frederick A. Fenning be appointed 
committee of the person and estate of the above named,” and it is 
signed, “Annie E. Post,” and sworn to before a notary public. 

Mr. Hersey. What relation was the petitioner to the ward? 

Mr. BLANTON. The petitioner sets forth in that petition that she is 
the sister; but as a matter of fact it will be developed before the com- 
mittee later on by the evidence of witnesses that she was not a sister, 
but merely a cousin, 

Then there is the affidavit of the physicians—and this one matter is 
important—that Daniel C. Main, one of the St. Elizabeths doctors, 
signs this, that he is familiar with the mental condition of this patient, 
and that, in his opinion, he is of unsound mind. This is sworn to 
before Frank M. Finotti, notary public, on the 22d day of August, 1919. 

Then there is the verdict of the jury: ‘‘ Now comes here as well the 
petitioner, by her attorney, Frederick A. Fenning, as the alleged lunatic 
in person,” etc., and that is the finding of the jury that he is of 
unsound mind. 

Then there is the order appointing Mr. Fenning committee, filed 
August 29, 1919. 

Now, this is the main document in this case that I want you gentle- 
men to give careful attention to, This is the petition to let this lunatic 
make a will. I want to read certain parts of it: “That said Philip 
Berg is the son of one Gustaf W. Berg and Christine Berg. That said 
Gustaf W. Berg, his father, died on or about August 2, 1917,” and 
so on, 

And this is the first time after five years—this case was pending 
from 1919 to 1924—this is the first time there is any evidence that he 
had a motber. LU 

Mr. Herspy. Let me understand; this is a petition filed after he had 
been adjudicated of unsound mind. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, sir; a petition—— 

Mr. Herspy, And had a guardian? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; a committee. 
five years this petition is filed. 

Mr. Hersey. A petition is filed? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; a petition is filed, and for the first time discloses 
he has a nother. 

This is filed December 15, 1924. 


“es * * 


After he had been in there for 


[Reading :] 

And said Christine Berg, his mother, is living, as your 
petitioner is informed and believes, in the town of Groton, State 0! 
Connecticut. 

“That the said Philip Berg has had the following brothers and 
sisters, viz, Annie Berg, now Mrs. Marcus Post, the petitioner; Hjalma' 
Berg, Albert Berg, Gustaf Berg, Albin Berg, and Ellen Berg Boss 
That said Albin Berg and said Ellen Berg Ross have recently deceased, 
leaving no descendants. 

“That under the laws of intestacy, both of the State of Connecticut, 
in which the said Philip Berg had a legal residence, and under the 
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laws of the District of Columbia, in which District the said Philip Berg 
aot resides, his mother, Christine Berg, is his sole heir at law, and the 
distributee of his property. 

5. That said Philip Berg has been adjudged an incompetent and 
Frederick A. Penning, of the bar of the District of Columbia, has been 
appointed committee of his person and estate. 
rhat during the period that said Philip Berg and his brothers and 
ters were small children his said mother, Christine Berg, willfully 

ted and abandoned her family and left them to be cared for by her 
t daughter, your petitioner. That said Christine Berg thereafter 
ly ignored al] members of her family, including said Philip Berg, 
and lived, so your petitioner is informed and believes, in adultery with 
man not her husband and has continued said manner of living up to 
time of the death of her husband and has continued and still con- 
ies to live out of wedlock with the man with whom she lived in 
adultery during the lifetime of her husband and has had several 
idren by said person.” 
Now, if it is not out of place, I expect to ask the committee to bring 
sses here to show that is untrue. 


duly 


W bt 
Mr. Hersey. Read on; what is the prayer? 
Mr. Buantron (reading) : 


hat said Philip Berg is the owner of property and estate valued 
at several thousand dollars ” 
{nd so on. [Continuing :] 
“That your petitioner has been informed that on sundry occasions 
iid Philip Berg has expressed the earnest desire that his property be 
divided, upon his death, among certain of his brothers and sister, and 
that his mother should receive no portion whatsoever of his estate. 
‘That your petitioner avers and believes that it is the earnest desire 
of said Philip Berg to make a will devising and bequeathing his estate 


as he wishes. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, your petitioner asks: 

1. That the court pass an order authorizing and directing Frederick 
A. Fenning, as committee aforesaid, to permit said Philip Berg to make 
a will devising and bequeathing his said property as he shall desire, 
provided that two reputable physicians will sign said will as witnesses 
nd provided that the superintendent of said hospital will have no 

jection thereto,” 

Mr. BLANTON (reading) : 

Ordered, That said Frederick A. Fenning, as committee aforesaid, 

and is hereby, authorized and directed to permit Philip Berg to make 

last will and testament as the said Philip Berg may desire, provided 
t two reputable physicians sign the said will as witnesses and pro- 
d further that the superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital does 

»bject to the ward making such last will and testament.” 

Hersey. Who signs the order? 
BLANTON. Judge Hitz, as justice. 
MontTacuyp, What court? 
Mr. BLAnton. The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
GORMAN, Mr. BLANTON, this man you are talking about, wags he 
adjudicated insane? 

Mr. BLANTON. Five years before; yes. 

Mr. GorMAN. Was there any later adjudication declaring him sane? 

Mr. BLaNnTon, No. 

Mr. Herspy, Before the court permitted him to make a will the court 
ordered that he should be examined, did it not? 

Mr. Branton. Oh, yes; and when he made this will he was in 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, and he died in St. Klizabeths Hospital three 
months later. 

Mr. Bowing. Do you claim, Mr. BLanton, that there was no order 
of adjudication regarding this man’s sanity? 

Mr. BLANTON. None in the world; nothing but this petition and this 
order, and then he made a will and died three months later. And 
then here is a petition for administration by Mr. Fenning. Here is the 
will: “ This is my last will and testament ’’——- 

Mr. Hersey. You are going to put all the papers itn the record? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; all of them, 

Mr. Hersey. Then why should we have a reading of that will? 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, it is very short. There is one particular thing 
I wanted you to remember, that the same doctor who declared him of 

und mind, Doctor Main, came in and signed this will. 


vid 


Mi 
Mi 


ur 


Mr. Hersey, Go abead, 
Mr. Branron. And another thing about it—this is the main thing 
ut it—is, “ Witness my hand,” not at St. Elizabeths Hospital but 
* A 


Congress Heights, D. C., December 20, 1924.” 

“ This is my last will and testament. I revoke any and all former 
vills. All of my estate, real and personal, I give, devise, and bequeath 
to my brothers and sisters in equal shares, 

Witness my hand at Congress Heights, D, C., December 20, 1924. 
“ PHILIP Bera, 

“ Signed and declared by Philip Berg as his last will and testament 
in our presence, and we in his presence and the presence of each other 
have at his request signed our names as witnesses, 

“Dp. C. Marn, M. D. 
“WwW. M, Kzxna, M. 'D.” 
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Now, counse] will admit that here tm the District of Columbia if 
this will had not been made this Philip Berg's mother would have in- 
herited all of his estate; that is the fact? 

Mr. Hogan, If it is not a valid will and testament, the father being 
dead, the mother would inherit the estate; if it is a valid will and 
testament, the mother would not, That is a question which is now 
pending. 

Mr. Buanton. You will remember Mr. Fenning admitted he was the 
attorney and directer in Gawlers’; attorney for and director in the 
Gawler undertaking establishments here. Here is a petition in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia holding probate court - 

Mr. Montacur. What is the date of that? 

Mr. BLANTON. This is dated June 12, 1925: 

“ The petition of Alfred B. Gawler respectfully shows to the court” 
and this is on Mr. Fenning’s paper, and it shows on the back that 
it is prepared in the office of Mr. Fenning— 

“The petition of Alfred B. Gawler respectfully shows the court: 

“1. That your petitioner is a citizen of the United States and presi- 
dent of Joseph Gawler’s Sons (Inc.), a corporation doing business as 
morticians in the District of Columbia. 

“2. That Philip Berg died in the District of Columbia March 
1925, and your petitioner is advised that the said Philip Berg left a 
Yast will and testament dated December 20, 1924, which has been filed 
for record and probate but that no petition for the probate of said will, 
nor for the granting of letters of administration with the will annexed 
has been filed. 

“That your petitioner is advised that said Philip Berg owned no 
real estate and that his personal estate consisted of cash and securities 
held by his committee in lunacy, amounting, so your petitioner is ad- 
vised, to approximately $7,200. 

“That your petitioner knows of no debts of the said Philip Berg, 
except the indebtedness of his estate to Joseph Gawler’s Sons (Inc.) 
of $245.58, for services and supplies in connection with the funeral of 
said deceased, etc. 

“ Wherefore, the premises considered, your petitioner asks “ 

Here is the part that is material— 

“that letters testamentary, with the will annexed be issued unto Fred- 
erick A. Fenning, a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 


— 


oo 


“And for such other and further relief as to the court may seem 
meet.” 
That is sworn to by Mr. Alfred B. Gawler, before Helen A. Losano. 


Mr. BLANTON. Here is the citation for probate: 

“The President of the United States to Annie Berg Post, Clinton, 
Conn., Hjalmar Berg, Albert Berg, Gustaf R. Berg, addresses not given. 
Mrs. Mary Berg, New London, Conn., and the unknown heirs at law 
and next of kin of Philip Berg, deceased— 

“ Greeting: If you have any cause to show why the paper writing, 
dated the 20th day of December, 1924, purporting to be the last 
and testament of Philip Berg, late of the District of Columbia, deceased, 
should not be admitted to probate and record, and why letters of ad- 
ministration c. t. a. should not be granted to Frederick A. Fenning, 
you will appear and make such cause known before the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, holding probate court, in and iid 
District, on Wednesday, the 24th day of June, A. D. 1925, at k 
Su ME 

Mr. BLANTON. And these notices to appear go in. 
time to read them. 

Mr. Hersny. State what the notices are. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certain notices about publication in the Star and Law 
Reporter here. Then there is the affidavit by Mr. Fenning as to what 
he did about notifying. 

Mr. Hpessy. The will has not been probated? 


will 


for 8s 


10 o clo« 


I will not take the 


Mr. BLANTON. No, sir. The contest is on here between (Crandall 
Mackey and some others. I spoke to the committee about my secur- 
ing some help in this case. I think the committee ought to go te 


Congress to get it, because I can not carry the burden of this whole 
matter; I can not take the burden of going up against this array of 
distinguished counsel. 
Mr. Hersgy. You 
ceived by a counsel. 
Mr. BLANTON. No; I do not think they are going to deceive 
tleman from Maine. [Laughter.] 
Now here is a letter that will clear 
what, signed by Frederick A. Fenuning: 
“Law Orrices or Freperick A. FENNING, 
“ Washington, D. C., July 6, 1925. 


are assuming the committee is going to be de 


the gen- 


counsel’s statement sore 


up 


“ REGISTER OF WILLS, 
“ Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Str: Under date of June 24, 1925, I wrote you 
publication be issued in the case of Philip Berg, administration 
83234. It has just come to my attention that tn the publication 
now running in the Washington Law Reporter, the name of Mary 
Berg, mother of Philip Berg, does not appear. I assume that the name 
of Mary Berg should also appear in said publication, and if this 
correct, will you please immediately make the necessary correctfon, 


asking that 
No 


as 
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sending the proper coples to the Evening Star and the Washington 
Law Reporter?” 
Mr. BLANTON. I ask that this notice from Mrs. Berg’s attorney ap- 


pear in the record, showing her attitude: 


“Hott, McGuire & HULL, CoUNSELORS aT Law, 
“ New London, Conn., May 18, 1925, 
“ REGISTER OF WILLS, 
“ Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Sin: Mrs. Mary Berg of Groton, Conn., who is the mother 
of the late Philip Berg, who died recently at the St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., where he was at the time undergoing treat- 
ment, consulted us regarding a will which was drawn by Mr. 
Frederick A, Fenning, of Washington, for Mr. Berg a short time before 
his death. Mr. Berg was being treated for mental trouble and in view 
of Ahe distressing circumstances of his mother, Mrs. Mary Berg, we 
believe that he would not have made his will in such a way as to cut 


has 


his mother off entirely unless his mind was affected or he was sub- | 


jected to undue influences by a woman named Annie Post, who claims 
to be his sister, but who is in fact a cousin, she being the daughter 
of a brother of Philip Berg's father, the husband of Mary Berg. 

“There is a very serious question in our mind as to whether the 
probate court in Washington has jurisdiction over the estate of the 
late Philip Berg. His demicile was undoubtedly in Connecticut. Up 
to the time of his entering the United States Navy about cight years 
ago he lived with his mother in Connecticut, and since his discharge 
from the Navy he has been confined to 
treatment because of his impaired mental condition. 

“While he died at St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, we pre- 
sume that the primary jurisdiction is at the place of his domicile, 
which was Connecticut. 


“ Mrs, Berg is a very poor woman who is earning her living by doing | 


housework as much as her health will permit. 
ested in seeing that her interests are protected. 


We are, however, inter- 


“ Will you kindly see that notice of any application for the admis- | 
sion of this will to probate is sent to Mrs. Berg or to us as her attor- | 


neys, so that her rights may be fully protected?’ 
Now, when we meet again I have some accounts here in this Berg 
case I would like to show. 
* . ~ * * 


Mr. BLANTON. I offer the following excerpts from the auditor’s report 
in the case of Philip Berg: 
Filed October 25, 1920, showing the premium on bonds of committee, 


$19 allowed; commission of committee, 10 per cent, $227.20; notarial | 


$2.50. 

From the auditor's report of October 27, 1921, notarial fees allowed, 
$1.25; premium on bond of committee, $18.67; commission of commit- 
tee, 10 per cent, $202.31. 


fees, 


From the auditor’s report of October 24, 1922, notarial fees, $0.50; | 


bond premium, $18.67; commission, 10 per cent, $137.10. 

From the auditor's report of November 7, 
and from the auditor's report of December 3, 1924, commission to 
committee, 10 per cent of income, $1,449.43, $144.94. 


ORIGINAL COURT PAPERS INTRODUCED 


To introduce same in the hearings, I had secured from Chief 
Justice McCoy a special order granting me the custody of 
original case papers in the Supreme Court, and the court papers 
introduced by me in this Berg case, and in all others, before 
stid hearings were original court papers from the Supreme 
Court. 


temember that the petition which Fenning filed on August 25, | 


1919, to have himself appointed committee stated that the peti- 


tioner, Annie E. Post, was Philip Berg’s sister, when it will | 


now be shown that she lied, and it attempted to give Berg's 
nearest relatives and did not disclose that his mother was 
living; but after Fenning had drawn all of the fees mentioned 
above from Philip Berg's estate, then when he filed the petition 
on December 15, 1924, asking that Fenning be permitted to let 
his insane ward make a will to disinherit, it was to disinherit 
his own mother, and that was the first time Fenning disclosed 
to the court that his ward’s mother was living. And the worst 
of it was that such petition attempted to destroy the good name 
of his insane ward’s own mother, when I will now show that she 
was a poor, hard-working widow woman of splendid character, 
who had to take in washing for a living, while Fenning robbed 
her shell-shocked son. 
SWORN TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY BERG 


Mr. BLANTON, How old are you, Mrs. Berg? 

Mrs. Bere. I am 64; will be that October 28. 

Mr. BLANTON. Were you born in this country? 

Mrs. Brac. No; I was born in Sweden. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you the mother of Philip Berg? 
Mrs. Bexe. I am the mother of Philip Berg; yes, sir. 


Government hospitals for | 


1923, bond premium, | 
$18.67; commission of committee, 10 per cent on $1,467.84, $146.78; | 
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Mr. Banton. At one time Philip Berg was in the St. Elizabeths 
Asylum? 

Mrs. Berc. He was. 
that is my good boy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mrs. Berg, do you know Mrs. Annie Post? 

Mrs. Bera. Yes; I do not like her. I brought that girl up since shoe 
was 7 months old. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is she your daughter? 

Mrs. Bere. No; she is my husband's brother's girl. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is she the sister of Philip Berg, your son? 

Mrs. Bera. No. 

Mr. BLanToNn. She is not? 

Mrs. Bere. No; I had only one daughter. 

Mr. BLANTON. And Annie E. Post is only a cousin of Philip Berg? 

Mrs. Brera. Yes; that is what she is. 
| Mr, BLANTON. On August 25, 1919, Mrs. Annie E, Post filed a petition 
| here in court and swore she was a sister of Philip Berg? 

Mrs. Berc. That was not right. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was not true? 

Mrs. Bera. No; that was not true. 

Mr. BLanton. And she asked that Mr. Fenning here be made his 
guardian. Did you know about this petition at that time? 

Mrs. Brera. No; I did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. You did not know that Mr. 
guardian of your son at that time, six years ago? 
| Mrs. Berc. No. 
| Mr. BLANTON. You did not? 
| Mrs. Bera. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, five years after that, approximately, Mrs. Annie 
Post filed a petition here and stated that you were a bad woman? 
| Mrs. Bera. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know anything about that? 

Mrs. Bera. I did not know it only a little while ago. 

Mr. BLANTON, Just a little while ago? 

Mrs. BerG. Mr. Huy told me; that is the first time I knew it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And she asked permission of the court for your boy to 
make a will and disinherit you? 

Mrs. Bera. Tchick-tchick-tchick. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know why Mrs. Annie EB. Post does not like 
you? 

Mrs. Bera. I know it, and I can teil you. 

Mr. HoGan. Are we interested in that family affair? Just a moment. 
I do not like to object, but 

Mr. Dyer (interposing). Is it material? 

Mr. BLANTON. My God. When a woman conres in here, after having 
a woman’s son in St. Elizabeths Hospital for five years, and -says that 
the mother of that boy is a notorious bad woman and asks for a will 
to be made under order of court for a lunatic to disinherit his mother, 
| ought she not to be able to tell the facts about it? 
| Mr. Dyer, Well, the committee does not assume or believe that the 
| witness is a bad woman. 
| Mr. BuantTon, Well, that is what the will was predicated upon. 
| There was no other reason for letting the lunatic make a will, except 


] 
| 
I was there and took the body home, yes, sir: 


Fenning was made 





that they said his mother was a bad woman and the lunatic wanted to 
disinherit his own mother; that is the only reason on God's earth given 
in that petition. Mrs. Berg will testify that this Mrs. Annie BE. Post 
was herself a bad girl and was put into a reformatory for girls when 
Mr. Dyer. I do not think we ought to go into that. 
Mr. BLANTON. And that she always inragined that Mrs. Berg had 


something to do with her and she disliked her for that. 

Mr. Dyer. We are not going to take up, of course, collateral matters 
and go into all of those things, Mr. BLANTON. But the affidavits that 
have been filed against this woman I do not think will receive any 
credence at all from the committee. We assume that her reputation 
is good. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is all I want. 

Mrs, Berg, in 1919, when this petition was filed, did Philip have any 
| other brothers living besides Albert and Albin? 

Mrs. Bero. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. They were the only two brothers he had living? 

Mrs. Bera. Yes; because the other ones died before. 

Mr. BLANTON. His father was dead? 

Mrs. Bera. Yes. 

Mr. BLanTon. You were the nearest relative he had living? 

Mrs. Bera. Yes. 

Before she got married she was named Annie Berg, 
father was a brother of my husband. 

Mr. BLANTON. Her father was a brother of your husband? 

Mrs. Berc. Yes. 

Mr. Herspy. Where did she live at that time? 

Mr. BLANTON. Where did Mrs. Annie Post live at that time? 

Mrs. Brera. She lived at Deep River. 

Mr. BLANTON, Where did you live in 1919? 

Mrs. Brora. I lived at Deep River. That was the time she was in 
school 


| she was young. 
| 
| 





because her 
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Mr. BLANTON. That is the time she went to the school? 

Mrs. Bere, And I kept her until she was 13 years old. 

Mr. Buanron. And then she went to some industrial school? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then her uncle took her up? 

Mrs. Bere. He took her; I knew nothing about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was it a girls’ industrial school? 

Mrs. Bere, What is called a reformatory school at Middletown; you 
know that, probably—Middletown—that is big school; that is all for 
irls. " 

7 Mr. BLANTON. Now, about Annie Post. 
Marcus C, Post, is he not? 

Mrs. Bera. Yes. 

Mr. BLaNnToN. He filed an affidavit in December, 1924; he says he is 
a resident of the town of Clinton, and he is the husband of Annie 
Berg Post, who was the daughter of Gustaf W. Berg and Christine 
serg. 

Mrs. Berc. Christine Berg; that is my name—Mary Christine Berg. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was your husband named Gustaf W. Berg? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes, sir; Gustaf W. Berg. 

Mr. Dyer. We are not going to find that Mrs. Berg is not a woman 
of good reputation. I do not see any issue in the case about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I have a very prominent lawyer here from New 
London, Conn., who will establish her good standing as a hard working, 
industrious woman, 

Mr. Hersey. At the same time, is she not presumed to be a hard- 
working, industrious woman ? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the committee having decided that, I will not 
go into that. 

Mr. Hersey. At least it appears to me that she is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mrs. Berg, was there ever any trouble between you 
and your son, Philip Berg? 

Mrs. Bure. Never. He was my baby. 

Mr. BLANTON. Never at all? 

Mrs. Bera. No. 

Mr. BLanTon. Up to the time that he went into the Navy, during 
the war, had he ever lived with you? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes; and when he came home and had his furlough 

Mr. BLANTON (interposing). When he had his furlough he came home 
to see you? 

Mrs. Bera. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. When he got back he was in bad shape and sent to 

Elizabeths Hospital. Did you know anything about that at that 
time? 

Mrs. Bera. I did not know it at the time. I did not know the 
address, and I asked Annie’s husband whether she had the address. 

Mr. Branton. You asked the husband of Annie Post to let you have 
your son’s address? 

Mrs. Bere, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did he give it to you? 

Mrs. Bera. No; he told me he was pretty near him. 

Mr. BLANTON. He told you he was pretty near him? 

Mrs. Bera, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did he tell you where he was? 

Mrs. Bure, No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Up to the time he went into the Navy to serve his 
country during the war, and was afterwards sent here when he was 
mentally sick in St. Elizabeths Hospital, did your son ever live in 
Washington ? 

Mrs. Bere. No; only when he came to Roxbury and they took him 
to the hospital, 

Mr. BLANTON. Only when they brought him to the hospital? 

Mrs. Bere, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, He lived in Connecticut? 

Mrs. Bera. Yes. 

Mr. Buanton. He did not live in the District of Columbia? 

Mrs. Bera. No. 

Mr, BLuanton. Did any of his people ever live in Washington? 

Mrs. Bere, No. 

Mr. BLANTON, Did you ever take the Washington Evening Star up 
there? 

Mrs. Berc, No; I did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mrs. Berg, did Mr. Fenning ever mail you a copy of 
this notice that he was trying to probate the will of your son? 

Mrs. Brerc. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ever get notice from Mr. Fenning or from 
anybody, Mrs, Berg, except your attorneys, about a will having been 
filed? 

Mrs. Berc. No; I did not. 

Mr. Hogan, Mr. Chairman, in respect of the statements just made, 
documentary evidence in the record of this case read a few days ago 
by Mr. BLanton himself showed that in the first publication the deputy 
register of wills or a clerk in the office had made an error and left out 
the name of Mary Albert Berg, the name given as the mother; and that 
a formal communication from Mr, Fenning’s office to the court calls 
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their attention to the inadvertence and directed them to see that Mrs, 
Berg’s name was included in the publication and the notice given. 

Mr, BLANTON. And the publication was given in the Washington 
Evening Star and the Law Reporter—and the poor, ignorant woman 
lived in Connecticut and they knew she would probably never sce it. 
And I claim the facts in the case show that he did know that. 

Mr. Hersey. Well, put those facts in evidence. 

Mr. HoGcan. We agree to that. At the time Philip Berg died, Mr. 
Fenning knew of this lady’s existence. He knew of her address, 

Mr. BLANTON. You took your son’s body home? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes. 

Mr. BLantTon, That was after you got home that you employed Hull, 
McGuire & Hull? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. After your son had been buried? 

Mrs, Bere. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How long afterwards before you employed Hull, Me- 
suire & Hull? 

Mra. Berc. A couple of days. 

Mr. HoGan. Let us see if this was not the telegram, if you re- 
member : 


Marcn 23, 1925. 
Mrs. Mary A. Bere, 
Care American Red Cross, 
250 Main Street, New London, Conn.: 

Philip Berg died yesterday. He is entitled to military burial at 
Arlington National Cemetery, this city, and I will so arrange if rela- 
tives desire. Wire me your address at once. 
funeral? 


Are you coming to 
FREDERICK A. FENNING, Evang Building. 

Do you remember the Red Cross lady reading that to you? 

Mrs. Bera. No; she did not read that to me, because we got the 
telephone on Monday, and I started over to come here to see him. I 
did not.expect to find him alive. And I came here: and Mr. Fenning 
finally said to me, ‘“‘Why did you not come here before?’ 

I was sick and I did not have the money to go with. 

Mr. BLanton. You did not have the money to go with? 

Mrs. Bere. No; I had to work for my money. 

Mr. Buanton. What kind of work do you do? 

Mrs, Bere. I wash. 

Mr. Brinton. Wash? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes. 

Mr. Bianton. You take in washing for other people? 

Mrs. Bera. Yes. 

Mr. BLanton. How many sons besides Philip did you have in the 
last war serving the United States? 

Mrs. Bere. Only two. 

Mr. BLANTON. Two besides Philip? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes. 

Mr. BLanton. You had three boys in the war? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Serving the United States Government? 

Mrs. Bere. Yes. 


BUT FENNING DIDN’T PROBATE HIS WILL 


Since said hearings were concluded the court has determined 
that said will which Fenning had executed by his insane ward, 
Philip Berg, disinheriting his mother is an invalid will, and it 
was not probated; so, after all, this good mother, Mrs. Mary 
Berg, got her dead son’s property and Fenning did not get to 
administer it. 

AVARICIOUS FENNING SLIPPED ON $200.000 BENNETT ESTATE 


Hon. Wilton J. Lambert is one of the most prominent, able 
attorneys in Washington. I now quote from his testimony : 


Mr. BLANTON. You have been practicing here how long, Mr. Lambert? 
Mr. LAMBERT, Since 1895. 

Mr. Biantron, Continuously? 

Mr, LAMpbertT, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask you about the Bennett case. Mr. Lam 


bert, there is on the legal paper of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Buiild- 
ing, 1420 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., a petition to 
declare Henry B. Bennett a non compos, filed in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia on May 22, 1923, and it sets forth this alle- 
gation : 

“That said Henry B. Bennett, by reason of his advanced age and 
infirmities, and by reason of the fact he suffering from senile 
dementia, is unable to care for his personal estate, as will more fully 
appear, etc.” 

And on that date there is a rule to show cause, issued May 22, 1923, 
and not served; and then on May 25, 1923, there is an order for the 
issuance of an allas writ to show cause why he should not be adjudged 
of unsound mind, and then there is such an alias writ as follows 
there is another alias writ somewhere which was served, but I can not 
find it right here. Then there is an answer here, filed on your letter 
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head, on June 12, 1923, for Henry B. Bennett, in which he sets up 
this fact: 

“6. He denies it is necessary to have anyone appointed to take care 
of his estate and says, on the contrary, his entire estate is, and has been 
fer many years, held in trust by a trustee in Fall River, Mass., who de- 
livers to him sufficient income to enable him to live comfortably, and 
all income which is derived in excess of what he needs is reinvested by 
the trustee and creates an increment to his estate; that his estate is 
now worth something over $200,000, and he avers that the real object 
of his said nephew in taking the proceedings aforesaid and in an en- 
deavor of having himself appointed trustee and committee of the person 
and estate of the defendant was entirely an avaricious and selfish one 
for the purpose of acquiring control over his property and preventing 
him from enjoying what he owns.” 

And he denied that he was suffering from senile dementia. 
the attorney who prepared that answer for him? 

Mr. LAMBERT. I was. 

Mr. BLANTON. And Mr. Fenning was the attorney for his nephew 
trying to get him declared of unsound mind? 

Mr. LAMBERT. That is true. 

Mr. BLantron. Now, when you filed this answer—first I will ask you 
if you know why that first writ was not served on him? 

Mr. LAMBerT. I think I know; I know by hearsay. 

Mr. BLANTON, But you were looking after bim before they got service 
on him? 

Mr. LAMBERT. That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know, aS a matter of fact, whether he had to 
leave his own home to prevent service until he got prepared for the 
matter? 

Mr. LAMBERT, 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. LAMBERY. 
to serve him at his home. 

Mr. BLanvTon. Now, after you came inte court and filed this answer, 
what action was taken by Mr. Fenning? 

Mr, HoGan. You have the record, have you not, Mr. Lambert? 

Mr. LAMBERT. I might say that a day or two before that hearing 
was had I had a call from Mr, Fenning, and he wanted to know-——— 

Mr. BLanvron. Was that after you filed this answer? 

Mr. LAMBERT. No; before I filed this answer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before you filed this answer? 

Mr. LAMBERT. Yes; Mr. Bennett had gone from his own home to the 
home of a friend. At that time I was engaged in the defense of Charles 
W. Morse, down in the District Supreme Court before Justice Stafford, 
and I received a call from Mr. Fenning, in which he wanted to know 
what I was going to do about Mr. Bennett. These writs had not been 
served, and I told him I would have him in court whenever they wanted 
him, and if they wanted to serve him I would see he was served, but 
1 would retain custody of him until he was brought into court. Mr, 
Fenning then, as I recall it, made some arrangements about serving 
him and fixing a time to have him brought into court. As I recall it, 
we agreed on coming into Judge Bailey's court, which was right on the 
opposite side of the corridor from Criminal Court No, 1, in which the 
Morse trial was going on, which was designated as Criminal Court 
No. 2. We made arrangements I would have Bennett down there at a 
certain time on Tuesday, June 12. 

Mr, Dyer. What year, Mr. Lambert? 

Mr. LAMBERT. 1923. And on the 12th of June I had Mr. Bennett 
there, and Mrs. Rogers, and Mr. Henry Willard, who has just died, who 
was helping Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. BLANTON. And Mrs, Harlan? 

Mr. LAMBERT. If that is her name; I thought it was Mrs. Hartnett. 

Mr, BLANTON. Who was a relative? 

Mr. LAMBERT. I do not know whether she was or not; but it was 
at. her house Mr. Bennett had gone. And we had several people from 
Fall River—Mr. Bennett’s doctor from Fall River; Mr. Bennett's 
trustee, Mr. Earle, from Fall River; and Mr. Dove—Maury Dove. I do 
not know-——-we had 10 or 15 witnesses there to support Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. BLANTON, And you were prepared to support the allegations in 
your answer? 

Mr. LAMBERT. I had told Mr, Fenning I was going to fight the case, 
and the case was called, and I have here just what took place in the 
court room on that day, ; 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish you would just state what took place, 

Mr. LAMBERT (reading) : 


“In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding a criminal 
term. Henry B. Bennett. Lunacy No. 9953 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., Tuesday, June 12, 1923. 
“The above-entitled cause came on for hearing before Mr, Justice 
Bailey in Criminal Court No. 2 at 10 o’clock a, m. 
“Appearances: Wilton J. Lambert, Esq., on behalf of Henry B. Ben- 


neit. Frederick A. Fenning, Esg., on behalf of the petitioner, William 
A. Slade.” 


Mr. Fenning started the proceedings, 


You were 


I know he did leave home. 
And avoided service in that way? 
I know he left his own home and they were not able 
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“Mr, Fennine. If your honor please, the lunacy ease of Henry RB. 
Bennett was set for this morning. Im that matter Mr. Lambert has 
filed an answer, In which he raises the question as to. the jurisdiction 
of the court. I have written a tentative form of motion—which, if it is 
agreeable to counsel and your honor, will be reduced to more permanent 
form and substituted—in which I say that the question having been 
raised as to the jurisdiction of the court the petitioner agrees that 
there is a question as to that, and therefore he moves the court for 
leave to discontinue the proceedings. 

“Mr. Lampert. If your honor please, we do not raise the question as 
an issue. We merely suggest in our answer that he has always claimed 
a voting residence in Fall River, Mass., although he has been an actual 
resident of Washington for the last 50 years. Inasmuch as that is 
the case and the property is here, some of it, and he lives here, | 
do not think there is anything in that point, and I am satisfied that 
it is a matter which this court would have to determine. 

“We do not want a dismissal of this action for this reason. An 
application has been filed for a determination of lunacy. It is sup- 
ported by the affidavits of two physicians certifying that this respondent 
is non compos mentis at the present time and incapable of attending 
to his property. A withdrawal of this case will not determine the 
truth of those affidavits; they still stand in the records of this court 
and present a condition very disagreeable to Mr. Bennett. 

“We think that the application by the nephew was unfortunate 
when he asked that he be appointed a committee to take charge of 
bis uncle’s estate. Mr. Bennett is very desirous of clearing his 
record, and he wants a hearing. We have here to-day his physician 
from Fall River, Mass., who has been in attendance on him for some 
years, a man of large practice there, who is here to attend this case, 
who examined him yesterday and examined him last night and is 
with him this morning. We have a number of other physicians avail- 
able. We have a trustee of part of his estate in Fall River, Mr. 
Earle. This gentleman has an estate [meaning Mr. Bennett] of some- 
thing like $200,000 or more. We think when he is haled into court 
in a situation of this kind, with affidavits of two local physicians— 
one of whom never saw him but for a few minutes, when he called at 
his house and did not know what he was calling there for—that we 
are entitled to some disposition of the case. Otherwise the condition 
that is existing here may continue to plague this man as long as he 
lives, and possibly after he dies. 

“The Court. It seems to me, Mr. Lambert, that the petitioner has 
a right to move to dismiss the petition, and that I must grant the 
motion. 

“Mr. Fenninc. Mr. Lambert, if the court will grant permission in 
the order of discontinuance for the withdrawal of the affidavits, I 
am perfectly willing to do that. 

“Mr. LAMBERT. Will your honor permit that to be done? 

“The Courr. Let it be shown that those affidavits are withdrawn 
by consent of both parties, 

“Mr. FennrtnG. That can be incorporated in the order. 

“Mr. LaMBert. Very well. 

“Mr. Fennine. Your honor, may Mr. Lambert and I agree upon a 
form of order? 

“The Courr. Yes.” 

Mr. BLANTON, And this is the order that is signed by you and Mr, 
Fenning (exhibiting) ? 

Mr. LampBprr. Yes. 

Mr. BUANTON (reading) : 


“In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding an Equity 
Court. In re Henry B. Bennett, alleged lunatic. Lunacy No. 9953 


“This cause coming on for hearing upon the petition and answer, and 
petitioner requesting leave to withdraw his petition, it is by the 
court this 13th day of June, A. D. 1923, 

“ Ordered, that he be permitted to withdraw same and counsel for 
the respective parties consenting, permission is granted to withdraw 
from the files the exhibits to the petition consisting of the affidavits 
of Drs. D, Perey Hickling and G. C. Birdsall. 

* By the court. 

“ JENNINGS BAILBY, Justice.” 


That is signed by Mr. Fenning as counsel for petitioner and by you 
for the defendant? 

Mr. LAMBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BuANTON, And thus the defendant went hence without day? 

Mr. Lambert, He did, and lived until January, 1926, 

Mr. Bi» Nron. Until January, 1926? 

Mr. Ho@an. That is when he died? 

Mr. LAMBERT. That is when he died. 

Mr. Buanton, And he died sane? 

Mr, LAMBERT. In my opinion; yes. 

Mr. Hogan. We contend that. 


Mr. LAMBERT, Mr. Hogan and I do. 

Mr. Buanton. And you saved his $200,000 estate? 

Mr. LAMBERT. It is $400,000 now; $200,000 was a little bit low 
estimate. 
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Thus it was Wilton J. Lambert who saved Henry B. Bennett 
and his $400,000 from the clutches of Fenning. -When Fenning 
realized that the man he was trying to put in an insane asylum 
was represented by an able lawyer who knew how to protect 
him. Fenning “turned tail” and gave up and dismissed his 
case, and Bennett was saved. 


HOW FENNING USED HIS LAUREL SANITARIUM AND TRUST COMPANY 


It has already been shown that Fenning was a stockholder, 
attorney, and director for the Laurel Sanitarium: 


Mr. Branton. Now I offer the petition in the matter of the insanity 
of Caroline L. Rixford, filed August 8, 1913. in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hogan. By whom is that executed? 

Mr. Bianton. By the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hocan. Assistant corporation counsel and by Commissioner New- 
man. 

Mr. Buanton (continuing). As solicitor for petitioners. 

I offer the rule to show cause, issued August 8, 1913, served on the 
alleged tunatic. 

Mr. bymr. Is this in connection with the testimony of Mr. Lambert? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to ask seme questions of Mr. Lambert in 
just a moment, but I want to get these papers before him and in the 
record, I offer the verdict of the jury in the same case. 

Mr. Hersgy. What was the verdict? 

Mr. BuantTon. That they find Caroline L. Rixford to be of unsound 
mind, suffering from senile dementia, and that she has not sufficient 
capacity for the government of herself, and that the following lands, 
tenements, and so on, 

Mr. LAMBERT, There is no date fixed there, is there? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is filed August 14, 1913. 

Then I offer the petition. It is filed on the letterhead of F. A. 
Fenning, and it has somebody's name scratched out under his name, 
as attorneys and counselors at law, Century Building, Washington, 
D. C., and it prays as follows: 

“That the said Caroline L. Rixford be found to be of unsound mind 
by this honorable court and the court appoint as committee of her 
estate the Washington Loan & Trust Co., and as committee of her per- 
son your petitioner suggests the appointment of Brainerd W. Parker, 
a member of the bar of this court.” 

At that time Brainerd W. Parker was in the office of Mr. Fenning 
and had his name on his letterheads, did he not? 

Mr. LaMBEerT. That is my recollection. 

Mr. BLANTON. To have the Washington Loan & Trust Co. made com- 
mittee of the estate and Brainerd W. Parker committee of the person. 


Remember that Fenning admitted that formerly he was a 


director of the Washington Loan & Trust Co. before he changed 
to another. 


Then I 
appointing 


introduced the order of the court filed August 8, 1913, 
the Washington Loan & Trust Co. as committee of the 
estate and Brainerd W. Parker as committee of the person. 

| offer the following petition filed September 30, 1913. This is on 
the letterhead, which shows plainly “F. A. Fenning & B. W. Parker, 
attorneys and counselors at law, Century Building, Washington, 
Db. C.,” but there is a pen scratched through “ B. W. Parker.” 


Hr. HoGan. It came from Mr. Fenning’s office, 
Mr. Hersry. That is the printed name of a firm of lawyers you 


have on that. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, They admit that. 

Mr. Hogan. It is a fact. 

Mr. Bianton. And B. W. Parker's name is scratched ont. 

I will read and introduce an order filed October 7, 1913, 
the following : 

“ Ordered that the Washington Loan & Trust Co., committee of the 
estate herein, be and is hereby authorized to pay for board, medical 
treatment, and special attendant at the Laurel Sanitarium a sum not 
to exceed $100 per month, to pay Woodward & Lothrop (Inc.) for neces- 
sary clothing furnished to the ward $22.43, and to reimburse Brainerd 
W. Parker, committee of the person, in the sum of $3.91, etc.” 

This is a petition of the Washington Loan & Trust Co., reporting 
assets in its hands showing— 

Notes secured by real estate 


ae eaten, Gl RS EIS 31. 30 
Cash from Union Savings Bank 1, 275. 94 


And various other sums and various other property and duly sworn 
to. 

I offer the petition of the committee for instructions, filed March 
1914, asking leave to pay certain amounts, including a bill of $100 
Doctor Hickling. 

Then there is the petition of Brainerd W. Parker, committee of the 
person, asking the court to fix the fee. I will read the prayer: 

“That the court pass, an order authorizing and directing the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Co., as committee of the estate, to pay such sum 
to the committee of the person for the services rendered as the court 
may deem proper.” 


authorizing 


$36, 100. 00 


fc 
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And here is an order authorizing the Washington Loan & Trust Co. 
to pay Brainerd W. Parker the sum of $500. 

Then here is a petition. It is “ Fenning & Gordon” on the back. 
That is put on with a rubber stamp and under it is “ F. A. Fenning and 
B. W. Parker, attorneys at law,” scratched out. This asks for certain 
authority, which I will not read; it speaks for itself. 

Then I offer the petition for instructions, filed November 
is on F. A. Fenning’s letterhead, with “B. W. Parker” stricken out, 
and this asks for certain authority. And I introduce the order issued 
on November 2, 1914, authorizing the sale of certain property. 

Mr. Hersey. But the trust company? 

Mr. Bianton, Yes. Then I offer the petition on the cover of F. A. 
Fenning with “B. W. Parker” stricken out— 

“That the court pass an order authorizing and directing it to send 
F. A. Fenning, attorney of record in said cause, to Bay Minette, Ala., 
to be present at the taking of said testimony; to pay out of the estate 
of Caroline L. Rixford such funds as are necessary for the expense of 
such trip.” 

Mr. Hersey. It was granted, was it? 

Mr. Buanton, Yes, it was granted; and he did go and it will be 
shown the money was paid later. 

Then here is the first and final account of the committee. I intro 
duce it all, but it shows an estate of $41,676.51 and shows the following 
amounts paid: 

* Dr. Lewis H. Taylor, $25; also to Doctor Taylor, $70; to Dr. Cor 
nelius DeWees, $20; Dr. Charles Wheatley, $20; Dr. Adam Kemble, 
$70; Dr. D. P. Hickling, $100; Laurel Sanitarium, $1,836.38, also $25; 
to W. J. Lambert, attorney, fee, $250; B. W. Parker, allowance as per 
order of court, $500; B. W. Parker, services rendered as committee of 
person, $418.01; B. W. Parker, car fare to Laurel and return, $3.91; 
F. A. Fenning, retainer as per order of court, and court costs, $118; 
F. A. Fenning, counsel fee, $500; F. A. Fenning, expenses to Bay Minette, 
Ala., re testimony, 74.83; Spencer Gordon, receiver, $50; Law 
Reporter, printing briefs, $31; F. A. Fenning, costs, v. Keane et ai., 
$42; commission, 5 per cent, $2,101.85. 


° 


2, 1914. It 


FEES ON FINAL SETTLEMENT 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Lambert, you testified before the auditor in that 
matter? 

Mr. LAMBERT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Fenning was asking a fee of $1,625 as shown 
by his testimony, which I will read, as follows: 

“I think it is unfair on the part of Mr. Lambert to suggest a wasting 
of time in sitting around in court, in one particular instance that he 
cites; that is, with reference to the pro confesso. I do not think that 
comes from one member of the bar toward another, and I deny in this 
argument the allegation or insinuation that the time was expressly 
expended in the court room, or in the courthouse, for the purpose of 
showing a greater amount of time rendered than the services in this 
case.” 

Then I will also read this: 

* Now, we have, then, Mr. Lambert saying he thinks I ought to get 
$1,000. I say I ought to have gotten the amount which I did receive, 
with approval, in the former accounting, of $1,625.” 

Now, in that case you testified, Mr. Lambert? 


This is before the auditor. You testified in part as follows, Mr, 
Lambert : 

“TI urged Mr. Fenning to take a consent order, which would have 
eliminated any expenditure of time, setting aside the pro confesso. She 


authorized me to represent her and comply with the ordinary rules of 
payment of such costs as had been incidental to the pro confesso. He 
refused to do that and refused to agree to anything and insisted upon 
sitting around the court waiting to discuss the matter with Justice 
McCoy.” 

Then you also testified—the question was asked you: 

“Q. Now, knowing the services, as you do, and having heard Mr. 
Fenning’s testimony—you heard Mr. Fenning’s testimony, did you 
not ?—A. I heard Mr. Fenning’s testimony. Of course, I knew this case 
in detail from the very start of it. 

“Q. What would you say was a reasonable charge for him to make ?— 
A. I think Mr. Fenning ought to have $1,000. 

“Q. That is for everything?—-A. Yes.” 

Now, the report of the auditor shows that there was 
to the solicitor, who was Mr. Fenning, of $1,625; and to the committee 
of the person, who was Mr. B. W. Parker, $921.92 ; 
committee of $2,101.85. 


an allowa nce 


and commissions to 


WELL, WHAT HAS THIS TO DO WITH FENNING? 
Mr. Hersey. Well, what bas ali this--—— 
Mr. BLANTON. Here is the Washington Loan & Trust Co., of which 


he is a director, committee of the estate; here is Brainerd W. Parker, 
who is associated with him in law, committee of the person; and here 
he is the and the trust getting $2,100, and he 
is getting $1, B. W. Parker is getting $900 and some odd in one 
rattle of the box out of the lunatic’s estate before they get into the 
probate case under the will, when I am going to show one of them was 
appointed collector, another administrator, and so on. 


solicitor is 


compa ay 
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Mr. Hersry. Mr. Chairman, I think it is easier to go ahead and let 
him put it in than it is to discuss the matter. 
Mr. BLANTON. I expect that kind of a remark from the gentleman 
from Maine, because he has treated me that way ever since we began. 
Mr. Hersey. Oh, yes; that is all right. 
Mr. BLANTON, I expect it. 


$1,400 TO LAUREL SANITARIUM FOR 14 WEEKS 


I offer the account of the Law Reporter Printing Co,; I offer the 
following vouchers, showing each one of them is issued to “ Mr. 
Brainerd W. Parker, to the Laurel Sanitarium, Dr.,” and I want the 
committee to remember that I proved by Doctor White this evening 
that Mr. Fenning was attorney for and director in and held one share 
of stock in the Laurel Sanitarium. I offer 14 bills, issued to Mr. 
Irainerd W. Parker by the Laure! Sanitarium, each for one month’s 
enre and medical attendance to Mrs. C. L. Rixford. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr, Lambert, after the death of this woman 
there were two wills, were there not; one, the old will, had made the 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. her executor, had it not? 

Mr, LAMBmERT, Executor and trustee, as I recall it, 

Mr. BLANTON. The later will, which you represent, did not make the 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. trustee? 

Mr. LAMBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you and who else represented the opposing inter- 
ests to Mr. Fenning and the Washington Loan & Trust Co.? 

Mr. LAMBERT. Mr, Fenning had Mr. James 8. Easby-Smith, and I 
think Mr. Fleharty ; and Mr. Hogan and myself represented the caveator. 


Mr, BLANTON, I offer these wills in evidence. 

Mr. Hersey. Was there only one probated? 

Mr. HoGan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAMBERT. The last one. 

Mr. BLANTON. The will you represent was probated? 

Mr. LAMBERT. That is right. 

Mr. Biantran., And the will which made the Washington Loan & 


Trust Co, trustee and executor was not probated? 

Mr. LAMBERT, That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer the letters appointing as a collector Brainerd 
W. Parker; you remember that he was collector? 

Mr. LAMBERT, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, he is the same Brainerd W. Parker who had 
formerly been with Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. LAMBERT. The same man, 

Mr. BLanton. And the same Brainerd W. Parker who was committee 
of the person of Mrs. Rixford? 

Mr. LAMBERT. The same man. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the deceased had been a lunatic, the collector comes 
in and takes charge of the estate from the committee? 

Mr. LAMBERT, That ts right, 

Mr. BLANTON. And he holds it 
executor appointed? 

Mr. LAMBERT, That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer the order admitting the will to probate and 
granting letters testamentary ; I offer the motion filed by Mr. Frederick 
A. Fenning, signed by Frederick A. Fenning. That is the motion for 
a new trial. Then the order overruling the motion for a new trial. 

Mr. GorMAN, Is this the case in which there was an item of $1,400 
for treatment at the Laurel Sanitarium? 

Mr. HoGan, Yes, sir. Now, she was removed out to the Laurel 
Sanitarium, and was there for quite some time and died out there a 
year or so afterwards. 


until there is an administrator or 


And while Fenning thus succeeded in securing enormous fees 
for his Washington Loan & Trust Co., of which he was a direc- 
tor, and for his law partner, Brainerd W. Parker, and for him- 
self, and $1,400 for his Laurel Sanitarium, he did not succeed 
in getting the court to probate the will that made his trust com- 
pany executor and trustee, because he then had Lambert and 
Hogan against him representing a later will. 


FENNING PUTS LUNATIC WARD ON VAUDEVILLE 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, in the case of Carl Hodges, lunacy No, 9735, I 
offer the petition which prays that Frederick A. Fenning be appointed 
committee of the person and estate of Carl Hodges. 

Mr. Hersty. Who signs the petition? 

Mr. BLANTON, It looks like F. Regis Noel. 

Mr. Hersey. What relation is the petitioner to the ward? 

Mr. BLANTON, He is a next friend. 

Ilere is the report of Mr. Fenning, as ancillary committee, which 
shows he has received from the Southern Trust Co., of Little Rock, 
Ark., guardian in Arkansas, $5,572.34, belonging to the ward which 
had been deposited in the National Saving & Trust Co., Washington, 
bD. C., to the credit of “ Frederick A. Fenning, ancillary committee of 
Carl Hodges,” and so on, 

That is sworn to before Helen A. Losano. 

Here is a petition filed March 15, 1923, by Mr. Fenning as com- 
mittee, which is as follows. I want the gentleman from Maine to 
listen to this. 
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Mr. Hxrsuy. I have followed you very carefully. 

Mr. BLanTon (reading) : 

“The petition of Frederick A. Fenning, committee in this cause, 
respectfully shows the court: 

“1. That the committee has received numerous visits from the ward 
with reference to the ward’s desire to equip himself for entertainment 
on the vaudeville stage. 

“2. That the ward states that for many years he did acrobatic work 
in a circus, and he believes that he can occupy himself profitably if he 
is equipped to perform vaudeville stunts. 

“8. That the ward states that he needs a ‘ combination spirit collar, 
handcuffs, and leg irons,’ clog shoes, puffed trunks, two suits of pink 
tights, canvas gaiters, and a full-dress suit, together with a business 
suit, all of which is estimated can be procured at an expenditure of not 
exceeding $90.” 

And so on. And he prays the court to pass an order. 
by Mr. Fenning and sworn to before Helen A. Losano. 

Mr. Hersey. Then you have the order of court, have you not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, on the same day that petition was filed, March 
15, 1923, the court issues this order: 

“Upon consideration of the petition of Frederick A. Fenning, com- 
mittee herein, it is by the court this 15th day of March, 1923, 

“ Ordered, That the committee is authorized to expend not exceeding 
$90 of the ward's funds for the purposes as set out in the said 
petition.” 

That is, to get a vaudeville outfit. 

Then, from the report of the auditor, filed December 13, 1923, I read 
the following extracts : 

“Trunk for ward, $10; vaudeville outfit for ward, $47.50; main- 
tenance and clothing for ward, $735.28; attorney’s fee, F. R. Noel, 
Esq., $75; commission to ancillary committee, 6 per cent, $340.68; 
auditor's fee, $10; balance on hand, $4,126.46.” 

That is approved by Herbert L. Davis, auditor. 
filed on December 9, 1924, shows the following: 

“Georgetown University Hospital, accommodation from December 5, 
1923, to April 12, 1924, $240; personal funds, $100; Dr. J. Ramsey 
Nevitt, professional services, $7; * * * care of ward’s horse, $36; 
loss on sale of $500 Federal land-bank bond, $9.37; bond premiums, 
$15.81; allowance to committee in lieu of commission, $20.” 

In the auditor’s account, filed January 28, 1926, I read the following 
excerpts : 

“Personal use of ward, $820; cigars, $4.08; pint of olive oil for 
ward, $0.65; clothing, $90.76; commission to committee, 10 per cent 
on income collections, $79.47; bond premium, $13.34.” 


This was an Arkansas boy. Note that all F. Regis Noel, a 
Washington lawyer, did was to let Fenning use his name as 
“the next friend ”—which sometimes in law means just the 
opposite—in filing a petition for the court to appoint Fenning 
committee. And out of this Arkansas boy’s estate Fenning paid 
F. Regis Noel $75 and took unto himself commissions of $340.68, 
$20, and $79.47, and bond allowances of $15.31 and $13.34, and 
$7 to his brother-in-law, Dr. J. Ramsey Nevitt. 


EASY TRIP FOR SELF AND WIFE TO EUROPE 


That is signed 


Then the account 


Mr. BLANTON. I call your attention, gentlemen, to the case of Neils 
P, J. Erenbjerg. 

The petition of William A. White respectfully shows to the court: 

That he is a citizen of the United States and is the superintendent of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital and that he files this. petition as the next friend 
of Neils P. J. Erenbjerg. 

“That said Neils P. J. Erenbjerg was admitted to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital by order of the Secretary of War on the — day of - 
and has been continuously since that time and is now a patient under 
treatment in said hospital. 

“That said Neils P. J. Erenbjerg is unmarried, and that, so far as 
your petitioner is aware, has no relatives.” 

Wherefore he prays that he be declared a lunatic and “ that Frederick 
A. Fenning act as committee.” It is signed and sworn to by Doctor 
White. 

This is the rule to show cause served on the lunatic; the affidavit of 
the two physicians, Silk and another one from the medical staff of the 
hospital. Then the verdict of the jury, which recites: “ Now comes 
the petitioner by his attorney, Frederick A. Fenning,” and so on. 

Mr. Hocan. On what date was that verdict rendered? 

Mr. BLANTON. That verdict was rendered June 6, 1919, 

Then there is the order appointing Mr. Fenning committee and the 
report of Mr. Fenning, the first report, showing that he has received 
property amounting to $6,518.30, and that $1,841.77 in cash is deposited 
in the National Savings & Trust Co. That is the bank of which he is 4 
stockholder and director. Then there is the petition for allowance, 
which sets forth that the mother of this ward—that she is the motber 
of the ward and a widow living with her daughter, who is a schovcl- 
teacher; that she has not enough property to yield sufficient income 
for her support; that she is advanced in years, and so so, and she 253 
for an allowance of $10 a nmronth for her support, and states that sie 
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lives in the Kingdom of Denmark. Then here is the order authorizing 
the allowance. 

Then here is a petition filed by Mr. Fenning, “ Law Offices of Fred- 
erick A. Fenning, Evans Building, Washington, D. C.,” reading as 
follows : 

“The petition of Frederick A. Fenning, committee in this cause, 
respectfully shows to the court. 

I will introduce it all but, in effect, it asks that he be allowed to 
transfer the ward to Denmark. 

Mr. Hogan. That his mother and sister desired him to come there. 

Mr. Buanton. And that the committee believes that the actual 
expense involved will be approximately $1,600. 

Mr. Hogan. Let me see that paper. That is 1922 
filed, was it not? [After examining paper.] Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was filed in October, 1922. 

And the order was issued on the same day authorizing him to take 
him to Denmark. Now, I just want to read an excerpt from the 
auditor's report—a part of the auditor’s report. The auditor's report, 
filed in June, 1920, shows that Mr. Fenning was allowed premium on 
pond, $7; notary fees, $1.75; and commission to himself, $152.52. 

The auditor’s report for July 20, 1921, shows that Mr. Fenning was 
allowed notarial fees of 75 cents; bond premium, $22; and commission 
of 10 per cent to himself, $118.30. 

The auditor’s report for July, 1922, shows that Mr. Fenning was 
allowed notarial fees of $1; bond premium, $24; and a commission 
of 5 per cent on $2,972.98, $148.65; and 8 per cent commission on 
$1,887.25, amounting to $150.99; making a total allowance to the 
committee, Mr. Fenning, of $323.64. 

Now, the report for June 23, 1923, of the auditor, shows that Mr. 
Fenning was allowed nofarial fees of $1.25; he was allowed the cost 
of returning his ward to Denmark, $1,577.21; and for amount paid 
the Minister of Denmark, $25.94; for bond premium, $24; and for 
compensation to himself, $500. 

And I will state in connection with this case, so that the committee 
may keep it in mind, that on that trip for which he was allowed 
$1,577, there was a man from St. Elizabeths Hospital, an attendant, 
Toner, 66 years of age, went with him and that he stayed with this 
lunatic every night himself; that on no night did he call upon Mr. 
Fenning on the trip, and that Mr. Fenning’s wife also accompanied 
him on this trip. 

Now, the last report since he has been in Denmark, was filed June 
20, 1925, which shows that the court allowed Mr. Fenning—this is 
the second allowance since the man has been in Denmark— it allows 
Mr. Fenning 

Mr. Hersey. What is the date of that report? 

Mr. BLanton. That is June 20, 1925—bond premium, $30.67; com- 
mission to committee, Mr. Fenning, 10 per cent of income of 
$2,168.22—$216.82, making a total allowance to Mr, Venning, inelud- 
ing commission and bond premium, of $247.49. 

Mr. Tucker. Are these bonds required every year? 

Mr. BLANTON. Every year; it is an annual premium. 

JAMES B. TONER TESTIFIED BEFORE GIBSON COMMITTES 

Mr. BLANTON, You are a supervisor in St. Elizabeths? 

Mr. Toner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. How long have you been a supervisor there? 

Mr. Toner. About 40 years. 

Mr. BLANTON, You are the man who went to Denmurk, aren't you? 

Mr. Toner. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BLanton. With Frederick A. Fenning? 

Mr. Toner, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you got to New York the next morning? 

Mr. Toner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLantTon. When did you take the boat? 

Mr, Toner. We took the boat at 12 o'clock that day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Destined where? 

Mr. Toner. To Copenhagen. 

Mr. Banton, And you were on the high seas how long? 

Mr. Toner. I think about 12 days. 

Mr. BLANTON. It took you 12 
Copenhagen ? 

Mr. Toner. No; from Washington to Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen to the insane asylum, 

Mr. BLANTON. On the boat you and the patient had one stateroom, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Toner, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanron. And Mr. 
Btiteroom ? 

Mr. Toner, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blanton. Did you have first-class passage? 

Mr. Toner. First-class passage; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You knew Frederick A. 
Doctor White, didn’t you? 

Mr. Toner, I knew Frederick A. Fenning when he was a small boy 
up in the Pension Office, the Pension Agency. I used to take patients 
up there to draw their pensions and Mr, Fenning was a clerk. 


that this was 





days to go from New York to 


We went from 


Fenning and Mrs. Fenning had another 


Fenning before you knew 
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Mr. BLANTON. He was a small boy clerk? 
Mr. ToNER. Fle was so small that he had to have a box to stand on 
to get up to the desk. 
Mr. BLANTON. It is a long time ago since he was that small; he is 
pretty big now. 
Mr. Toner. I don’t know about that. 


Mr, BLANTON. Well, he is big enough to give you orders on that 
boat, wasn't he? 


Mr. Toner. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLanTon. You never called on him a single time on that trip at 
night, did you? 

Mr. Toner. No, sir; not at night. 

Mr. BLANTON. You handled that patient every night? 

Mr. Toner. Yes. 

Mr. BLanton. He let you turn that fellow loose at the dining table, 
didn’t he? 

Mr. Toner. Turn him loose? 

Mr, BLANTON. You went into mess with him? 

Mr. Tonwr. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. You turned him over to an insane asylum In Denmark, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Toner. Yes. 
London. 

Mr. BLAntToN. To London? 

Mr. Toner. Yes. 

Mr. BLantron. How long did you spend in London? 


The next day we took a boat from Copenhagen te 


Mr. TONER. Two days. 

Mr. BLantTon. Sight-seeing? 

Mr. Toner, Sight-seeing; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Having a bully good time? 

Mr. Toner, Well, certainly. 

Mr. BLanton. Mr. Fenning said he was gone exactly a month. 


Mr. Gisson. Less four days. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever taken any other patients. away from 
the asylum? 

Mr. Toner. Yes. 

Mr. Biantron. Where? 

Mr. ‘Toner. I have taken them 
pretty much every city around. I have carried patients. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then you have had a lot of junkets? 

Mr. Toner, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanron. You have gotten your salary regularly all that time? 

Mr. Toner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Forty years? 

Mr. Toner. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ever buy anything for any of those patients 
down there at these stores? 

Mr. Toner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ever buy any at Eiseman’s? 

Mr. Toner. Yes. , 

Mr. Buanton. Did you ever buy anything at Saks’s? 

Mr. Toner, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you got 10 per cent discount? 

Mr. Toner. The patient gets it; I don't get it. 

Mr. Biantron. How does the patient know, the poor patient that 
doesn’t know what goes on day and night? How does he know if he 
gets that 10 per cent? 

Mr. Toner. He doesn't know; but his guardian pays the bill, and he 
knows. ; 

Mr. BLanron. If his guardian takes 25 per cent of his estate out 
for his bond without telling him anything about it, he conld do some- 
thing else, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Toner. I don’t know about that, Chief. 


to Seattle; I have taken them to 


Mr. BLanton. You have bought lots of clothes out there? 

Mr, Toner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bowman. Did Mr. Fenning mention anything about this trip 
to you? 


Mr. Toner. Two days before the trip was made Mr. Fenning came 


over there and he asked me if I would go. I told Mr. Fenning, “I 
don’t care much about going, but none of these other boys want 
to go, and if they don't go, I will go.” He says, “All right. I would 


be glad to have you.” 

Mr. BowMAN. Mr. Fenning did ask you? 

Mr. Tonwpe, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BowMAN. Did Doctor White say anything to you about going? 

Mr. Toner. He never said a word; no, sir. 

Mr. BowMAN. Do you mean to tell this committee that none of the 
officers of the St. Elizabeths Hospital mentioned this fact to you, 
but that you left the hospital with this ward at the solicitation and 
the suggestion of Mr, Fenning? 

Mr. Toner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bowman. Not an official of the St. Elizabeths Hospital directed 
or instructed you to take this man? 

Mr. ‘Tone. No, sir. Mr. Fenning. 
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Mr. BLANTron, Sit 
old, aren't you? 

Mr. Toner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianrox. And bow much more? 

Mr. ToNeR. Sixty-six. I am 66 years of age. 

Mr. BLANTON. Exactly? 

Mr. Tonpr, Yes. 

Mr. Bianton. How did I guess it? 

Mr. Toner, I don’t know. 

Mr. Branton. You are an old man, aren’t you? 

Mr. Toner, Yes. 

Mr. BLanron. They sent an old man 66 years of age across the 
water to Denmark with a lunatic? 


down a minute, Mr. Toner. You are 66 years 


Nobody ever told me at all. 


Mr. Tonpr. Yes, sir. 
PENNING DECEIVED MOTHER OF WORLD WAR VETERAN 
(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Dyer.) 
Mr. BLANTON, What is your name? 
Mrs, BUMBREY. Mary Virginia Bumbrey. 
Mr. BLanTon. And you live in Osso, Va.? 
Mrs. BuMBKEY. Yes; King George County. Osso is the post office. 


Mr. BLANTON. Osso is the post office. You are the mother of Everett 


Taylor Bumbrey? 


Mrs. BuMBRBEY, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who is now dead? 

Mrs. BuMBREY,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was a World War veteran? 

Mrs. Bomprey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. He served the Government during the war in the 


United States Navy? 

Mrs. BuMBneY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. In 1919, did you go to Mr. Frederick A. Fenning here 
for any purpose? Answer yes or no, and then state what you went to 
him for 

Mrs. Bumprey. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then what did you go to him for and what did you 
say to him? 

Mrs. BumBrey. I asked him would he make me the beneficiary of 
my child’s money; make me guardian. 

Mr. BLanron. Make you guardian? 

Mrs. BumBREY. Make me guardian of my boy. 

Mr. BLanron, You went to him as a lawyer? 

Mrs. BuMBREY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And to have you made guardian of your boy? 

Mrs. BUMBKEY, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What did he say to you? 

Mrs. BuMBreEY. He said he would. He said I would enjoy the money 
after having a guardian appointed. And Mr. Smoot (?7)—— 

Mr. BLANTON (interposing). Now, did you give him any information 
about your boy, and about his relatives, and so on? 

Mrs. BumMBRey. Yes, sir; he asked me the names of my daughters, and 
if he did not have any brothers. I did not have any more sons. 

Mr. Branton, And he asked you a whole lot of questions to get 
information ? 

Mrs. BumBrry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. And then did he present a paper for you to sign? 

Mrs. BuMBREY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanTon. You signed your name to it? 

Mrs. BumBrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buantron. And you left? 

Mrs. BumBrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton, And you understood that he was to make you guardian 


of your son? 

Mrs. BumMbBrey. Yes; I surely did. 

Mr. Buanton. Now, I find this petition filed im court on April 6, 
1919. It reads as follows: 


“In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding on equity 
court. in re Everett Taylor Bumbrey. Lunacy No. 8007 
“The petition of Mary V. Bumbrey respectfully shows to the court: 
“That she is a citizen of the United States and a resident of the 
District of Columbia. 
“That Everett Taylor Bumbrey is now, and has been for some time 


past, a patient under treatment for mental disease at St. Elizabeths 


Hospital, to which institution he was admitted in accordance with an ; 


act of Congress. 

“Said Everett Taylor Bumbrey is entitled to Navy pay as a seaman 
of the United States Navy at the rate of approximately $35 per month. 

“That said Hverett Taylor Bumbrey is unmarried, and that his 
nearest relatives are your petitioner, Mary V. Bumbrey, residing at 
2204 P street NW., Washington, D. C., mother, 

“That your petitioner is advised, in order that the estate of the 
above-named Everett Taylor Bumbrey may be preperly conserved, it is 
necessary that a committee be appointed by the court. 

“ Wherefore, the premises considered, your petitioner asks— 
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“That Frederick A. Fenning be appointed committee of the person 
of the estate of the said above-named Everett Taylor Bumbrey, and for 
such other and further reasons as to the court may seem fit.” 

And it bas what is supposed to be your name signed to it {handing 
paper to witness]. Did you ever know that you were filing a petition 
asking that Frederick A. Fenning be appionted guardian of your boy? 

Mrs, BumMBrey, No; I did not. 

Mr. Buanron. You thought you were to be appointed? 

Mrs. BumMprey. Yes; and that is why I signed my name. 

Mr. Buanton, Did you ever sign more than one paper before Mr, 
Fenning ? 

Mrs. BuMBREY. No; only one, 

Mr. BLANTON. And this is the paper that you signed? 

Mrs. BumBrey. Yes; this is the paper I signed. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you did not know at the time you signed it that 
he was to be appointed guardian or committee? 

Mrs. Bumprey. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You thought you were to be? 

Mrs. Bumprey. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Buanton. And that is what you thought you were getting him 
to do for you? 

Mrs. Bumerey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, And it says down at the bottom, “ F. A. Fenning, 
attorney for petitioner,” and you are supposed to have sworn to that 
before a notary. When you signed this, did you swear to it before a 
notary? 

Mrs, 
rapher, 

Mr. BLantTon, Just you three? 

Mrs. BuMBrey. That is all. 

Mr. BLanton. Did any notary, so far as you know, ask you to hold 
up your hand and swear to this? 

Mrs. BumBrey. No; not to hold up my hand, 

Mr. BLANTON. Nobody that you remember ? 

Mrs. BumpBrey. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. Now, this is on the office folder of Mr. Fenning, with 
his name printed on it. 

Then I will introduce in connection with 
physicians at St. Elizabeths, which says: 

“We, the undersigned, do solemnly swear that we are members of 
the medica) staff of St. Elizabeths Hospital, and we are familiar with 
the mental condition of the above named, who is a patient under treat- 
ment in said hospital, and that in our opinion he is of unsound mind.” 

That is signed by John E. Lane and Edward W. Leslie and sworn 
to before F. M. Finotti. 

Then there is the verdict of the jury, which recites: 

“ Now comes here, as well the petitioner, by her attorney, Frederick 
A, Fenning, as the alleged lunatic.” 

Did you ever appear in court when Mr. Fenning had your boy 
adjudged insane? 

Mrs. BUMBREY. No, indeed; it was unbeknown to me. 

Mr. BLanton. It was without your knowledge? 

Mrs. BuMBreyY, It was without my knowledge. 

Mr. BLANTON, I asked her, Did you appear there? 

Mrs. BUMBREY. I never appeared there, 

Mr. BLANTON. You never did? 

Mrs. BuMBREY. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanTon. You did not know anything about It? 

Mrs. BuMBREY. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And this shows that your boy was adjudged to be of 
unsound mind? 

Mrs, BuMBrREY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there is an order based on that petition, appoint- 
ing Mr. Frederick A. Fenning as committee, which means guardian of 
the person and estate of your son; and then there is a report of the 
committee, showing that since his appointment he “ has collected Navy 
pay of the ward, as mess attendant, to September 30, 1919, in the sum 
of $86; and it says it is expected that further payments will be received 
from the same source.” 

That is sworn to. And then there is the first and final account of 
Frederick A. Fenning. 

When did your son die? 

Mrs, BuMpBreEY. He died on May 9, 1920. 

Mr. BLANTON. This was filed October 20, 1920. It shows that Mr. 
Fenning had received Navy pay from May 31, 1920, $298.34; interes! 
from trust company, $2.07; making $300.41. 

And he claims credit for notary fees, $1.25; bond premiums, $7; 
court costs, $15; United States marshal’s fee, $1; personal use of ‘hi’ 
ward, $25; commission to committee for all services, $20.04, And hie 
shows that he has cash in the National Sayings & Trust Co., balance, 
$221.12, 

Mr. BLANTON. When was the first time you knew that Mr, Fenning 
had made himself guardian of your son? 

Mrs, BuMbBReY. Soon after my boy was sent out there, 


BuMBREY, No one was there but himself and his stenog- 


that the affidavit of 
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Mr. BLanToN. Soon after your boy was sent out there you learned 





| 
at? | 
Mrs. BUMBREY. Yes, sir. 
and Mr. Dootey—I said to him, “ How is my boy to-day?” 
“He is right smart to-day. He ought to be,” 
has taken him down to court to-day.” 

Mr. BLANTON, He said Mr, Fenning had taken him to court to-day? 

Mrs. BumBreY. He said, “ Did you not know that?” I said, “I did 
not know anything about it.” He said, “ You should have known.” 
And I said, “I did not know a word about it.” 

Mr. BLanton. Did you ask him to settle with you after you were 
»ppointed administratrix? 

Mrs. BuMBREY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLaAntToN, Did he agree to do it? 

Mrs. BumMBREY, No; he would not do it. 


t 
I went over to the hospital to see him; 


He sald, | 


he said, “ Mr. Fenning | 


| 
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Mr. BLANTON. He would not do it? 
Mrs, BumpBrey. No. 
Mr. Branton, What did he tell you? 


Mrs. BuMBREY. He told me to write some officer down there and send 
1 names, and he would settle with them; somebody over in Virginia. 
Mr. BLANTON. Did he tell you you would have to be appointed admin- 


jstratrix? 
Mrs. BumMBrey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. And you did employ a lawyer? 
Mrs. BuMBREY. I employed Mr. James Taylor, in Washington, D. C, 
Mr. BLanTon. And paid him a fee? 
Mrs. Bumprey. Paid him $25 fee, besides $30 to the court, 
Mr, BLANTON. You paid him all together $55? 
Mrs. BuMBREY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BuanTon, You had to pay that out of this $221.12? 
Mrs. BumBREY, Yes, sir. 


FRAUDULENTLY CONSPIRED WITH HIS CLIENT MRS. WHISPBLL | 


FENNING 
Mr. BLanton. Now, I want to call the committee’s attention to the 
case of Isaac T, Fellows. I want the committee to please note the 
manner in which that petition is drawn [exhibiting petition to com- 
mittee]. It is drawn up and places left blank to be filled out. 

This is on the paper of fenning & Gordon, attorneys and counselors | 
at law, Washington, D. ¢., lunacy No. 7830, in re Isaac T. Fellows. 
The way the petition was drawn it says: “The petition of 
Whispell,” and, in ink, it is filled in up at the top, “Antoinette Whispell,” | 
and then it is filled in, in ink, that she is a stepmother of Isaac T. 
Fellows, and it is filled in, in ink: “There are no other relations.” 

And then section 3: “ That said Isaac T. Fellows has no real estate 
and no property of value other than his claim tor compensation under 
the act of October 6, 1917, and a claim for final Army pay and bonus,” 
and then there is added, in ink, “and $50 Liberty bond.” Then it 
recites : 

“ Wherefore, the premises considered, your petitioner asks : 
“That the court appoint Frederick A. Fenning, a member of the bar | 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, as committee of the | 
person and estate of the said Isaac T, Fellows.” 

Then there is the affidavit of the two physicians from ‘St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, which was filed July 12, 1919. The rule to show cause was | 
served on the lunatic July 14, 1919, the verdict of the jury shows that 
the petitioner appeared by Frederick A. Fenning as attorney, and the 
order appointing Mr. Fenning committee was filed July 18, 1919. 

The order of the court authorized Mr. Fenning to keep the money 
on deposit in the National Savings & Trust Co., of which he is direc- 
tor and stockholder. Then here is an order dated March 26, 1920, 
authorizing Mr. Frederick A. Fenning to pay to the stepmother, An- 
toinette Whispell, $40 for a trip for coming to see the ward here, and 
a report of Mr. Fenning showing the amount of money that he bas put 
deposit in the National Savings & Trust Co., filed April 1, 1921. 

I offer the following two expense bills, Mr. Chairman, for the 








ol 


or 


Chen 


inspection of the committee, showing how they are rendered by the 
bonding company, for the bond. 
Mr. Dymr. Let them go in the record. | 
Mr. Banton. Yes. They are regular accounts rendered to Mr. 


Kenning, which do not disclose that he has any agency commission, 
Just as if he had paid the money to the bonding companies. 

Mr. Hexswy. The only thing you complain of In the case now before 
Mr. BLANTON, is that he charged an illegal fee, to wit, the bonding 


fee, 
Mr, BLANTON. No; there are some other matters. 
Mr. Hersey. I wish you would point the thing out. 


Mr. BLANTON, I am going to. Here is one bill, a voucher, November 
13, 1919: “Mr, Frederick A. Fenning, committee, 10 night robes at 
$2—$20.” 

Here is one of April 19, 1920: “12 night shirts at $1.50-—-$18.” 

(nother one of November 11, 1920: “12 night shirts, $2.50, $30, 
less 10 per cent discount, $3—$27.” 

Another one of May 11, 1921: “12 night shirts, $24, less 10 per 
cent discount, $2.40—$21.60.”" | 

Nove that Fenning had the court to allow him $68.60 for | 
hight shirts furnished his ward from November 13, 1919, to | 
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May 11, 1921, less than 18 months time. But who cared? It 
came out of the ward's estate. 
Then I want to Introduce the following accounts of allowances to 


the stepmother to come to Washington from New York. I am doing 
this for this purpose, gentlemen. This was a boy who lived at New 
York. He could have been sent to New York, to his relative, 
the only one he had; but he was kept here and $40 every two months 
was allowed the stepmother to come to Washington. 

Here is the receipt of January 31, 1920: Received of Frederick <A. 
Fenning, committee of Isaac T. Fellows, $20, signed “Antoinette 
Whispell,” for “part payment of expenses for trip from New York 
City to Washington, D. C., and return.” 

Here another one, February 9, 1920, $20. 

Here another one, March 26, 1920, $20. 

Here another one, March 31, 1920, $20. 

Here another one, May 1920, $20 

Here another one, May 29, 1920, $20. 

Here another one, July 23, 1920, $20. 

Here another one, July 29, 1920, $20 

Here another one, September 22, 1920, $20 

Here another one, September 25, 1920, $20. 

Here another one, November 18, 1920, $20. 

Here another one, November 22, 1920, $20 

Here another one, January 22, 1921, $20. 

Here is another one, January 1921, $20. 

Here another one, Mareh 21, 1921, $20. 

Here another one, March 24, 1921, $20. 

Here is another one, May 20, 1921, $20. 

Here is another one, May 24, 1921, $20. 

Now they are all for trips back and 
Washington. 

Mr. HoGan. Do you mean for the mother of the ward? 

Mr. BLANTON. For the stepmother of the ward. 

My contention is that all of that money was paid out, and if he had 
sent that ward home and had that stepmother be the guardian for 
him herself and be close there by him, it would have saved all this 
expense, and this commission he received every year would have been 
paid to the boy's mother instead of to some outsider. 

Mr. Yares. Very well; I see your purpose there. 

Mr. BLANTON. The auditor's report for June 21, 1920, shows an 
allowance of $120 to Mrs. Whispell, for visiting the ward; bond premium, 
$7; and commission to Mr. Fenning, himself, as committee, of $259.85. 

The report for June 27, 1921, shows notarial fees, $1; expenses of 
Antoinette Whispell, foster mother of ward, 3240, for visiting the 
ward, and recommended allowances to Mr. Fenning as follows, which 
was paid: Commission, $200.37; premiums on bond, $16. 

Now, gentlemen, I have introduced the papers in the Isaac 
Fellows up to the time of his death. Now I introduce a petition on 
the law paper of “Frederick A. Evans Building, 1420 
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is 


forth from New York to 


case of 


Fenning, 
New York Avenue NW.,” filed July 18, 1921, in the Supreme Court of 


|} the District of Columbia, holding a probate court, administration 
|} No. 28337: 
“ The petition of Walter B. Cooke respectfully shows the court: 
“1. That he is a citizen of the United States and a resident of the 


State of New York. 
2. That Isaae T. Fellows, late of the District of Columbia, and a 
citizen of the United States, died intestate in the District of Columbia 


July 3, 1921, leaving a personal estate consisting of approximately 
$4,400 in funds and Liberty loan bonds in the hands of his com 


mittee in lunacy, and no real estate so far as your petitioner Is aware. 
” That no relatives of said Isaac T. Fellows can be found, other 
than his stepmother, Mrs. Antoinette Whispell of New York City. 
“4, That Walter B. Cooke a claim against the of 
said Isaac TT, Fellows for $359.10 for burial of said Isaac 
and knows of no other debts of said intestate.” 


» 
o. 


the 
Fellows, 


estate 


iY 


has 





Then he goes on and prays that citation may issue and that, unless 
cause be shown to the contrary, letters of administration upon the 
estate of said Isaac T. Fellows be issued to Frederick A. Fenning, 
and so on. 

Now, this is an undertaker in New York, the petitioner, and it is 
filed in court here on the paper of and by Mr. Frederick A. Fenning. 

Then I offer the expense account of this undertaker: 

Hearse to move body from railroad station mal Oo” 
Reembalming and care of remains , — ov 
Solid oak outside box with copper handle 4 cinta tdelti >. 00 
Auto to deliver box to cemetery pecteeldien — site n, OO 
Use of funeral chapel on pastas cisceliladinan seperti sepetinaiiateadd 25. 00 
Minister's fee. aaa . — ee a a 15. 0O 
6 men to carry casket at $4 each—- pogeerauaes Ss { 
Auto hearse to Woodlawn Cemetery , - °4. 00 
8 limousines to cemetery at $13 each__.._ ~~ dadigintibinainad meee 
New adult grave at Woodlawn dich iin sachiiienttnees am tte Oe 
Personal attendance and services onfetiiieieian 50. 00 
3 telegrams to Washington, D. C societal Ee hi 4. 65 
1 telephone call to Washington, D. C_. ~~ sthceniallidilticaniliadit th audit tears 2. 65 
4 telephone calis to Jersey City.................... asia liiea . 80 
Car for pallbearers Sccniiianitas ee - ee Sd 13. 00 
One extra car for flowers... - nulla aisiendioaamioat - 13,00 

I ei centres tabetha citacieaceitali saialiei tani nai aiiinaiialiiniil a ot. 19 
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Then I introduced the summons reciting “ F. A, Fenning, attorney ” ; 
the in this administration case, with Mr. Fenning’s name 
uttached as attorney. 

Then the order of publication which shows F. A. Fenning and 
Paul V, Rogers, attorneys. 

Then the letters of administration to Mr. Frederick A. Fenning. 


sthnmons 


Then the inventory showing an estate of $5,442.47, sworn to by 
Mr, Fenning before Helen A. Losano. 

(hen the order authorizing the erection of a monument at a cost 
OT FOV, 

Then this notice: 

OFFICE OF REGISTER OF WILLS, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1922. 
FREDERICK A, FENNING, Esq., 
Evans Building, City. 

Sin: The reeords of this office show that the year allotted you by 
law in which to settle the estate of Isaac T. Fellows, deceased, No. 
“8057, has expired, and that you have not rendered an account of your 


trust, as required by law. 

Your attention is invited to the instructions printed for your guid- 
the back of the inclosed blank. After stating your account, 
you should forward it to the register of wills, Washington, D. C, 

\ prompt compliance with the above instructions will be appre- 
ciated. 


Very respectfully, 
THEODORE COGSWELL, 
Deputy Register of Wills. 
Then there is this indorsement on it: 
‘I have not yet located heirs at law or next of kin, but am in 
active correspondence in the hope of locating such persons and ask that 
time for accounting be extended six months, 


9/26/22 


| mh 


Then here is a petition filed October 11, 1922, 
Fenning and sworn to before Helen A. Losano, 


F. A. PENNING.” 


by Mr. Frederick A. 
notary, which says 


that the administrator has for distribution something in excess of 
$3,500. 
It says: 


“That it appears that the intestate lived, for many years, in New 
York City and the administrator deems it advisable to make™personal 
inquiry in that city and vicinity, in the hope of locating persons en- 
titled to distribution. 

“That the administrator estimates that the 
making such inquiry will not exceed $40.” 

Chen he asks that the court pass an order authorizing the admin- 
istrator to make such personal inquiry. That was filed October 11, 
1922. 

Then there is the order of court allowing him to make that per- 
sonal inquiry at an expense of $40, filed October 13, 1922, 

Then on December 19, 1922, Mr. Fenning filed this petition for 
Instructions : 

“ The petition of Frederick A. Fenning, administrator in this cause, 
respectfully shows the court— 

“That pursuant to the order of this 
authorizing the administrator to proceed to New York City. * * 

Well it just goes on to state that he went there and then says: 

* That, as a result of the inquiry conducted by the administrator, he 
wus unable to find record of any living person who is the next of kin 
or heir at law of the intestate. 

“That since the said inquiry was made the administrator has re- 
ceived from Messrs. Conklin & Montross, 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, a proof of claim made by the said Antoinette Whispell against 
the estate of the said Isaac T. Fellows, containing a statement of ac 
ount in which there is claimed from the estate of the intestate $3,265 
with interest. 

“That the said proof of claim is herewith submitted to the court 
for such action as the court may deem proper, the administrator hereby 
indicating his willingness to promptly comply with any order that the 

rt may make in the premises.” 


expense involved in 


court of October 13, 1922, 


*” 


FENNING CAUSED THIS FRAUDULENT CLAIM FILED 


Mrs. Whispell was not entitled to this estate. Her claims 
were fraudulent. When Judge Wilkes investigated her in New 
York, she immediately withdrew her claims. And I will quote 
from testimony of Fenning before Gibson committee showing 
that it was Fenning’s $40 trip to New York that incited Lawyer 
Montross to file such claim for Mrs. Whispell: 

Mr. BLANTON (resuming reading): “and after considerable corre- 
spondence is unable to locate heirs at law or next of kin. 

“2. That it appears that the intestate lived for many years in New 
York City, and the administrator deems it advisable to make personal 
inquiry in that city and vicinity in the hope of locating persons en- 
titled to distribution.” 

You wanted to take a trip to New York, Mr, Conmissioner? 

Mr. FRNNING. That petition speaks for itself, 
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Mr, Bianton. And you got an order for $40 to make it personally. 
Why didn’t you put a notice in the New York Times? 

Mr. Fennino. Did you see the order the court signed? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, FENNING. That is the answer; because I complied with the order 
of the court. 

Mr. Greson. How much more of that is there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, this is the most important matter that 
has been before Congress since I have been here; it is something that 
affects the liberty of every ex-service man in the United States, and 
we ought to take time, 

{Resumes reading :] 

“ Ordered, that said administrator be, and {s hereby, authorized to 
make personal inquiry in New York City and vicinity, with a view 
to locating heirs at law or next of kin of the intestate, the expenses 
incident to such inquiry not to exceed $40 and to be paid from this 
estate.” 

Mr. FENNING. Who signed that? 

Mr. BLanTon. Theat was Walter I. McCoy, the man who swore you 
in, and he signed many of yours. 

Mr. FENNING, Yes. 

Mr. BLaNnton. And his petition for the erection of a $575 monument, 
[Reading : 

“Petition of Antoinette Whispell "—— 

That was your client? 

Mr. FRNNING, Oh, she was my client in the lunacy proceedings. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why don’t you admit it? She was his client. 

Mr. FRNNING. In the lunacy proceedings. I said she was my client 
in the lunacy proceedings. 


Mr. BLANTON. Why she was his client and he was attorney of 
record. When she filed her account it was Mr. Wilkes who went up 
there and got a statement that stopped you, did it not, Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. Pennine. Did she file a claim in court? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. FENNING. Have you got that there? 

Mr. Buanron, Yes. 

Mr, FENNING. Who were her attorneys? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will show you who they were. When you took this 


trip to New York at Fellows’s expense, didn't you go to see the attorney 
that represented this woman? 

Mr. FENNING. Yes. 

Mr. Gipson. Who was it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Who was it, Mr. Fenning? 

Mr, FeNNING. It was a firm on Wall Street, and the one I saw Was 
Mz. Montross. 

Mr. BLANTON. And didn’t you tell Mr. Montross about this trans 
action, and wasn’t it the first time he had ever known? 

Mr, Fennina. I saw Mrs. Whispell there at Montross’s office. 

Mr. BuanTon. Didn't Mr. Montross get his first intimation of this 
estate from you? 

Mr. FENNING. I may have recommended Mr. Montross’s firm to her. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; that is what you may have done, 

Mr. FEennine. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, And you had them file that claim for her? 

I promise the committee that I will show that later. I want 
ask if James Wilkes, who is at present assistant corporation counsel 


to 


| of the District of Columbia, did not go to New York and get a state- 


re 


ment from that woman that caused her account to be withdrawn? 

Mr, FeNNING. He went up there and got some kind of a statemen! 
that caused her attorneys to withdraw; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he made you pay every dollar of that 
after you paid your commissions, to the District of Columbia; did he 
not? 

Mr. FenninG, There was no contention to the contrary on my part. 
I submitted the matter to the court. The District of Columbia would 
have been entitled to the money if he died without relatives up to th 
fifth degree. I sent notice to corporation counsel, and the assistant 
corporation counsel went up to New York City and made an invest! 
gation, as a result of which he concluded she was not entitled to it, 
and her attorneys wrote a letter down here withdrawing the claim. 


If Judge Wilkes had not gone to New York and investigated 
Mrs. Whispell, and scared her into withdrawing her fraudu- 
lent claim, Fenning would have had this entire estate paid 
over to her and there would have been a division of fees 
between him and Montross. But such estate is now held by 
the District of Columbia, and whenever the rightful heirs 0! 
Isaac T. Fellows are found they will get it. 

And besides his own fees and commissions allowed him by 
the court, both as committee while Fellows was alive and as 
administrator after Fellows died, I showed that the cour! 
allowed Fenning for three bond premiums and six notary ac 
counts for his Miss Helen A. Lasano, and $12.90 for his Wasii- 
ington Law Reporter. Here is why Fenning became director 0! 
and attorney for it: 


estate, 





CONGRESSIONAL 


RULE OF COURT 


RuLe 24, Sec. 8. Hereafter all notices which relate to proceedings 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the publication of 
which is required by law or by rules of court or by any order of court, 
shall be published in the Washington Law Reporter, during the time 
required by law, in addition to any other papers, which may be spe- 
cially ordered or which may be selected by the parties. 


FREDERICK FENNING WROTE ANOTHER WILL FOR INSANE WARD. 


Mr. BLANTON. In lunacy case No. 4270 of Mary Ellen Sauter, non 
compos in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, I read the 
following excerpts from the petition. 

Mr. Hersey. What is the date of the petition? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was filed on July 18, 1911. [Reading :] 

“That Mary E. Sauter is likewlse a citizen of the United States and 
a resident of the District of Columbia and is of the age of 73 years. 

“That the said Mary Ellen Sauter is the owner of real estate in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, of the value of about $3,500, 
from which real estate there is a monthly income of $28 derived from 
the rental thereof. That in addition thereto the sald Mary Ellen 
Sauter has personal property consisting of moneys in bank to the 
extent of about $1,200 and is likewise the recipient of a pension of $12 
a month from the United States Government. 

“That the said Mary Ellen Sauter has for the past 18 months or 
2 years been in a mental condition which has wholly unfitted her to 
execute a valid deed or contract or to transact ordinary business mat- 
ters involving the preservation of her estate and that the only income 
which she has is derived from her pension and the estate hereinbefore 
mentioned. That your petitioners are advised and believe that the 
said Mary Ellen Sauter is suffering from senile dementia and that she 
is wholly unfitted to care for her estate and that if she be permitted 
to retain possession of her property that she will dissipate same and 
alienate her interest in the real estate and will be subjected to the 
machinations of unscrupulous and designing persons.” 

Mr. BLANTON. This is an affidavit by James P. Way, stating he 
treated her in Chicago for senile debility. It is dated June 21, 1911, 
and reads: 

“This is to certify that I treated Mrs. Mary E. Sauter during her 
stay in Chicago for senile debility, both mental and physical.” 

And then here is an affidavit of Dr. Janres P. Way stating the 
thing, that in 1908 he was called to treat her, and so on. 
I will not read it ail, but it shows he treated her for it in 1908. 

Then here are two affidavits from Emil Suehlsen and Mrs. Martha 
Suehlsen, who are proprietors of a grocery store in Chicago, and 
say that in their estimation Mrs. Sauter is not capable of 
taking care of any property she may possess and is in need of a 
guardian, and that is sworn to on the 9th day of July, 1911, and 
they found that condition in March, 1911. 

Then there is the affidavit of William Schultz, who testifies prac- 
tically to the same thing. 

Then Curtis Petzel, who by occupation is a butcher in Chicago, gives 
an affidavit that he has been acquainted with Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Sauter since the spring of 1908 and has frequently waited on her 
when she made purchases at the store where he was employed, that 
she was very eccentric and a hard customer to wait upon and this 
was attributed to the fact that she was of advanced age and there- 
fore childish. He noticed her condition getting worse just before 
her 1eaving Chicago for Texas in 1910, and in his estimation Mrs. 
Sauter is not able to transact any legal business or to manage prop- 
erty and that she should have some reputable person to attend to her 
matters for her. 

Mrs. Dora Ogden testifies that she lives im El Paso, Tex., and that 
she was very much shocked to see how much this Mrs. Sauter had 
failed and how childish she had become and was distressed to note 
how she was becoming worse during the latter part of her visit. 

And here is another one by L. W. Smith much to the same effect. 

“Dr. B. R. Logie, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: That 
he is a physician practicing medicine in the District of Columbia and 
personally knows Mary Ellen Sauter. That he has examined the said 
Mary Ellen Sauter within the last 24 hours and confidently believes 
her of unsound mind and incapable of managing her property or 
properly protecting herself.” 

That is signed by B. R. Logie and sworn to on the 19th day of July, 
1911, before Theodore Block. 

Then the verdict of the jury finds her to be of unsound mind. 

Then the order appointing the committee reads in part: 

“And it is further adjudged, ordered, and decreed that Frederick A. 
Fenning and George W. Baumann be, and are hereby appointed com- 
mittee of the person and estate of said Mary Eilen Sauter, upon their 
giving bond in the sum of $2,000, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the trust in them reposed.” 

Mr. Hersey. The jury found her of unsound mind? 

Mr. Buanton, Yes, sir. 

Now I want to read a will that was made. 
you gentlemen agree that this will 
[handing document to Mr. Hogan]? 


1927 


same 


they 


Here is the will. 
was prepared by Mr. 


Can 
Fenning 
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Mr. Hoan. I know there was a will prepared by Mr. Fenning. 

Mr. BLianton. That is the one. It will save some time. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes; on the 30th day of June, 1911. 

Mr. BLanTon. This is a will that it is admited Mr. Fenning prepared, 
that was signed by Mrs. Sauter. 

Mr. Hogan. He prepared it as attorney for the lady. 
draftsman of it. 

Mr. BLanton. Yes; and it was executed on the 30th day of June, 1911, 
and this petition, you understand—if you will keep this point in mind— 
filed July 18, 1911, the same year, just about a month afterwards, 
recites that Mary Ellen Sauter has for the past 18 months or two 
years been in a mental condition which wholly unfitted her to execute 
a valid deed or contract. 

Mr. BLANTON. Without reading it, I will introduce the will that she 
made on December 5, 1901. 

Mr. Hersey. That is the last will? 

Mr. BLanton. That is the first will. The last will 
Fenning drew about a month before she was committed. 

Then the first account of the committee shows that they have 
received total receipts of $1,608.20; that they have paid W. E. 
Ambrose for attorney's fee and cost $41; to F. A. Fenning, attorney's 
fee, $25; to Dr. B. R. Logie, examination and testimony, $25; beard 
of ward to April 15, 1912, $222.84. 

That was signed and sworn to by Mr. Fenning and Mr. Baumann. 

The report of the auditor shows that the physician’s fee of $25 was 
paid to Doctor Logie; that notarial fees of $3 were paid; that the 
board of ward to April 15, 1912, was $224.84; that the bond of the 
trustee was $10; that the solicitor’s fee to F. A. Fenning, Esq., was 
$15; that the commissions of cgmmittee were $80.41; and that the 
auditor's fee was $15. 

Now, the second account of Mr. Frederick A. Fenning and George W. 
Baumann, made under oath, shows disbursements as follows: To Dr. 
B. R. Logie, $10; to Dr. A, J. Hall, $10; to Dr. R. A, Pyles, $8 ; bonds, 
$10; notarial fees, $2.25; Dr. E. F. Pickford, $2. 

For all services rendered in filing this account the committee suggest 
that a commission of 8 per cent will be a reasonable compeuvsation. 

Now, that brings us up to the death of this woman, and I read the 
following: 

The petition of Frederick A. Fenning respectfully shows the court 
“that he is a citizen of the United States and a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; that Mary Ellen Sauter, late of the District of 
Columbia, died in the District of Columbia; that your petitioner is 
named in the said last will and testament as executor and trustee, and 
is advised that in order that this estate may be administered in the 
manner provided by law it is necessary that the said last will and 
testament be admitted to probate and record as a will of real and 
personal property and letters testamentary be issued thereunder.” 

Mr. Hersey. He is now petitioning to be appointed by the court 
executor under the law? 

Mr. Bianton. Of the will that he himself prepared. 

Mr. Herssy. I do not suppose that makes any difference. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, here is a petition for caveat. It sets up that 
petitioner “is informed and believes and therefore avers that a certain 
paper writing, dated June 30, 1911, has been filed, and application made 
for the probate thereof as the last will and testament of the said Mary 
Ellen Sauter, deceased. 

“That said deceased was not, at the time of the making and sub- 
scribing, or the acknowledging by her of the said paper writing, dated 
June 30, 1911, of sound mind and memory, or in any respect capable 
of making or executing a will. 

“That the said deceased did not, at the time of making the 
scription at the end of the said paper writing, dated June 30, 1911, 
or at the time of acknowledging the subscription to have been made 
by her to the attesting witnesses to the said paper writing, declare 
the said paper writing to be the last will and testament of the said 
Mary Ellen Sauter. 

“That the attesting witnesses to said paper writing, dated June 30, 
1911, did Hot, nor did any of them, sign his name as a witness to the 
said paper writing at the request of or in the presence of the suid 
Mary Ellen Sauter. 


He was the 


was the one 


sub- 


“That the said paper writing, purporting to be such last will 
and testament, was obtained and the execution thereof procured, by 
fraud and coercion practiced upon her by James Goddard, Myla 38. 


Goddard, and by the executor named in said paper writing, or by all 
of them, or by some other person or persons unknown to the petitioner. 

“That the said paper writing, dated June 30, 1911, was not freely 
and voluntarily executed or made or known as the decedent's last will 
and testament by said deceased, but that the subscription thereto and 
the publication thereof, if at all, by her, was procured by fraud and 
coercion exercised upon her by James Goddard, Myla 8. Goddard, or 
the executor named in said paper writing, or all of them, or by some 
other person or persons unknown to the petitioner.” 


Note that they claimed that Frederick Fenning committed 


fraud in preparing said purported will, when Mrs. Sauter was 
insane, and having himself named as the executor therein. 
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Mr. Bianton. Now, on this legal document which is a petition for 
letters ad colligentum, “ The petition of Frederick A. Fenning respect- 
fully shows to this honorable court: 

“That he is the same person who filed a petition asking that the 
will of Mary Ellen Sauter, deceased, dated June 30, 1911, be admitted 
to probate and that letters testamentary issue to him in accordance 

terms of said will. 

“2. That a caveat has been filed by one Frederick VY. Sauter, one of 
the heirs of the said Mary Ellen Sauter, and a beneficiary named in 
said will, dated June 30, 1911, denying the validity of said will and 
praying that the court refuse to admit said will to probate. 


th the 


“That in view of the condition as set forth above, it would be for 
the advantage of the creditors and all persons interested in said estate 
for a collector to be appointed.” 

Mr. Hersey. Does the statute of the District of Columbia authorize 
such an appointment? 

Mr. Hogan. The answer is yes. 


Mr. BLanton. That is the counsel’s answer. 

Mr. Hogan. He asked if the statute of the District 
authorized such an appointment, and the answer is yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the counsel’s answer, but here is the other 
party in his answer, The court may appoint a collector, but, as counsel 
it may be contended that it was not necessary [reading] : 

“That the respondent believes and therefore avers that the only 
property belonging to the estate consists of $750 in cash and a trust 
note, and certain rea) estate known as premises No. 1518 Tenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., which premises are rented for the sum of 
$20.50 per month, and which rent is being collected by Benjamin F. 
Saul Co., real-estate agents, of 034 New York Avenue NW. 

“That all of said property is in the custody of a committee, con- 
sisting of Frederick A. Fenning and George W. Baumann, appointed 
by this honorable court in lunacy proceedings No. 4270 (which I hereby 
refer to and prayed to be read as a part hereof), whose bond was 
duly approved and filed in this court; and that, pursuant to an order, 
passed in said cause, the Washington Loan & Trust Co. was designated 
as a depository for all funds belonging to the estate. 

“That the appointment of a collector will entail additional and un- 
expense chargeable against the smal] balance now remain- 
ing for distribution, there is no pressing necessity for the appointment 
of a collector so far as the preservation and security of the assets are 
concerned, and that there are no intricate or urgent duties to be 
performed by a collector pending the disposition of the caveat herein 


of Columbia 


necessa ry 


above referred to.” 
Mr. Hersey. Who is that signed by? 
Mr. BLAntTon. By one of the heirs, Frederick V. Sauter. Here is 


an order I wish to read to the committee: 

‘On consideration of the petition of Frederick A. Fenning, etc. 

“Adjudged, ordered, and decreed that Frederick A. Fenning be and he 
is hereby granted letters ad colligendum on said estate,” etc, 

This is a motion to vacate and set aside the order appointing a 
collector : 

“Now comes Frederick V. Sauter, by his attorneys, Loving & 
Hamner, and moves the court to vacate and set aside the order. It 
was stated by this honorable court that there appeared to be no 
urgent necessity for the appointment of a collector, and the court, 
being desirous of conserving the assets of this estate, refused to ap- 
point a collector in compliance with the petition presented therefor. 

“That notwithstanding the fact that the court refused, ete. it 
appears that an order was presented to this honorable court by 
rederick A. Fenning, etc., without the knowledge or consent of or 
notice to the said Frederick V. Sauter, or his attorneys of record, and 
without any suggestion or intimation to the said attorneys that an 
order would be presented to the court for signature, and without an 
opportunity to be heard further with regard to the appointment of a 
collector. 

“In consideration of the foregoing recitation of facts the said 
Frederick V. Sauter moves the court to vacate and set aside the order.” 

Mr. Hogan. Have you the order of the court on that? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not find any order. 


Mr. Herspy. Letters to the executor? 
Mr. Branton. To the collector, showing the court must have Oover- 
ruled it. I have not the order here. There may be one, but I have 


not seen it. These letters to the collector were given the next day. 

Mr. HoGaNn. To Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. Bianton. Yes. It appoints Frederick A. Fenning, of the District 
of Columbia. Here ts the order of court framing the issues for trial. 

Mr. Hersby. Issues in what? 

Mr. Branton. In the will contest. 

Mr. Hogan. In the ordinary form of law. 

Mr. BLANTON (reading). “ Upon consideration of the caveat of Frederick 
Vv. Sauter, filed herein, against a certain paper writing, dated the 30th 
June, 1911, which paper writing, purporting to be the last 
will and testament of Mary Ellen Sauter, deceased, was filed herein 
on the 26th day of December, 1916, and no answer thereto having been 


filed other than by the guardian ad litem of L. lL. Sauter, it is, this 
20th day of Aprll, 1917— 


aay of 
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‘Ordered that the following issues be, and they hereby are, frameg 
to be tried before a jury :’ 

“1, Was the paper writing, filed in this court, bearing date the 
80th day of June, 1911, the last will and testament of Mary Ellen 
Sauter, deceased ? 

“2. Was the said Mary Ellen Sauter, at the time of making anq 
subscribing, or of the acknowledging by her of said paper writing, of 
sound and disposing mind and capable of executing a valid deed or 
contract ? 

“3. Was the said paper writing, dated June 30, 1911, purporting to 
be the last will and testament of Mary Ellen Sauter, deceased, executed 
and attested as required by law? 

“4. Was the said paper writing, dated the 30th day of June, 1911, 
obtained, or the execution thereof procured from the said Mary Blley 
Sauter, deceased, by undue influence of James Goddard, Myla §, 
Goddard— 

And it was originally written in here in type “ Frederick A. Fenuing, 
the executor,” and “ Frederick A. Fenning”’’ has been scratched oyt 
and is omitted, so that it reads: “ The executor named in said paper 
writing, or any of them, or any other person or persons?” 

Mr. Hersey. You do not claim it was changed after it was filed in 
court? 

Mr. BLANTON, I claim the way it was first drawn it gave the name 
of the executor, and before the matter was submitted the name was 
stricken out and it just left “the executor’ without the name. 

Mr. BLANTON (reading) : 

“5. Was the said paper writing, dated the 30th day of June, 1911, 
obtained, or the execution thereof, or the subscription thereto procured 
from the said Mary Bilen Sauter, deceased, by coercion, fraud, or duress 
practiced upon the said Mary Ellen Sauter, deceased, by James Goddard, 
Myla 8. Goddard, or '’— 

And here it is again, originally written in the name “ Frederick A, 
Fenning,” and then scratched out “ the executor named in said paper 
writing, or any of them, or any other person or persons.” 

Now, here is the order. I want to read this. It is not very long. 

“Again come here the parties aforesaid in manner aforesaid and the 
same jury that was respited yesterday: whereupon, upon motion of the 
caveatee, by his attorney, Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., a juror is with- 
drawn and the case is passed.” 

Will counsel agree that this court withdrew a juror at the instance 
of Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. Hogan. No. I will agree to the fact. I will agree that, in 
spite of the charge given by the court, counsel representing the con- 
testants deliberately put before the jury a thing which was prejudicial, 
and the judge promptly, upon motion, withdrew a juror and continued 
the case, 

Mr. BLANTON. At the request of Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. Hogan. Upon the very proper and lawyerlike motion 
Fenning. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will agree to that statement, because it shows it 
was Mr. Fenning who had the juror withdrawn. 

Mr. Hoaan. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. That ends that. Now, will counsel agree, to save the 
trouble of bringing a lot of other witnesses here, that before there 
could be another trial the party in that case died? 

Mr. Hogan. I do not know that to be the fact. 
that he was sick. 

Mr. BLANTON. You will admit there was no jury trial? 

Mr. Hogan. I will admit any fact I know. 

Mr. BLANTON. There was no other jury trial? 

Mr. Hogan. There was no other jury trial. 

Mr. Buanron. Here is the order admitting the will to probate and 
issuing letters testamentary to ‘ Frederick A. Fenning, the executor 
named in the will, upon his giving bond in the sum of $2,000.” 

Mr. Dyer. Mr. BLANTON, are not those papers to be filed with the 
committee ? 

Mr, BLANTON. I would like for the committee to do this. I would 
like for the committee to get an order from Justice McCoy, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, permitting 
me to turn all these papers over to the committee until this case 's 
ended, so that my personal responsibility will end. If the chairman 
will get Justice McCoy to give that order, I know he will be very glad 
to do it. He has been very nice to me, and all the courts here have 
been very nice, in granting every request I have made for the production 
of papers, 

Mr. Dyer. Very well. 

Mr. Hogan. Then, if the papers get lost, Mr. Dypr will be held in 
contempt, and not Mr. BLANTON? 

Mr. B:.ANTON. Here is the account of Frederick A. Fenning, 

Mr. Hersey. As executor? 

Mr. BLANTON. As executor. It shows that he received from the 
collector $1,369.94, that he received from E. J. Hillyard, $200, deposit 
on purchase of 1418 Tenth Street NW.; that he received from Georse 
W. Bauman, gold, $20; rents 1418 Tenth Street NW., $196.80 ; interest 
Trust Co., $9.39; waking a total of $1,796.13. 


of Mr. 


My information is 
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It shows the following disbursements : 

“ Notarial fees, $1; Law Reporter, publishing notice, $5; Evening 
Star, pudlishing notice, $6.30; Frank Geier’s Sons, undertakers, 
$150.07; fire insurance premium, $4.50; personal tax, 1921, $4.11; 
refund to Hillyard of deposit on purchase of real estate, $200; bond 
premium, $20; auction sale, advertisement, and auctioneer, $83.48 ; 
allowance to executor to cover all services, including professional serv- 
ices in will contest, $300.” 

“Murry Nelson, conducting examination in Chicago, will contest, 
$25; Dr. Frederick O. Roman, testimony in will contest, $10; Dr. 
James H. Stone, same, $10; Law Reporter Co., publishing order, $8.89 ; 
Evening Star, publishing notice, $9.60; James Sherier, reimbursement 
of expenditures in summoning witnesses in support of will, $3.50; 
reserve for payment of 1922 personal tax, $4.22; register of wills, costs 
this account, $27; making a total of $872.67.” 

Here is the account of Frederick A. Fenning as collector in that 
case. He shows that he received the rents from the real estate prop- 
erty mentioned, collected to May 16, 1920, $712.10. He received cash 
from the committee in lunacy, $254. Then there was principal and 
to August 21, 1917, on a $500 note, $515.80. Interest on 
bank deposit to January 1, 1920, $53.14. 

He claims credit and allowance for the following disbursements: 
Notarial fees, 75 cents; expense of minor's trip to accept service, $14; 
premium on bond, four years, $20. 

Mr. Hersey. Outside of the bond, do you claim there was anything 
that was not all right? 

Mr. Buanton. There are a whole lot of expenses that, if the com- 
mittee should agree with the contestants, might have been saved. 
They fought that appointment as collector and claimed it was done 
without their knowledge, and the court once said he would not appoint 
the collector. I claim that all of these expenses could have been saved. 
For instance, the marshal’s fee of $1; register of wills, $15; publica- 
tion of notice, $11.89; register of wills, cost this account, $15.05. 

Mr. Hersey. We will never get home. 


interest 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am in almost as big a hurry to get to Texas as the | 


gentleman is to get to Maine. I ought to be in Texas right now. 


You will note that in this Sauter case Frederick Fenning 
was first appointed committee or guardian of insane Mrs. 
Sauter; that he had less than a month before drawn her will 
while she was insane, designating himself as executor; that 
when she died he got himself appointed collector for the estate; 
that when the court submitted the issues of his fraud to the 


jury in the contest filed by Mrs. Sauter’s heir, Fenning had | 


a juror withdrawn, which caused a mistrial, and that before 
another jury trial could be had this heir died, and Fenning 
had himself appointed executor. 


HERSEY SHALL NOT WHITEWASH FENNING AND DOCTOR WHITE 


The committee investigating White and Fenning in 1906 con- 
sisted of five. Two condemned them. Three tried to whitewash 
them. Congress adjourned without voting or knowing the 
facts. No one went to the trouble of briefing the evidence. 
Thus Fenning and White escaped. And for 20 years they have 
enlirged their exploitation. And White will escape again unless 
some one makes known the evidence. Therefore I have per- 
formed the arduous, thankless labor in briefing this case for 
publication in the Recorp, so that the 435 Congressmen and 96 
Senators may know just what Doctor White and Frederick 
Fenning have been doing for 23 years in partnership together. 

These hearings were concluded just about the time Congress 
was adjourning. No vote was permitted on Fenning. 


I knew | 


all alopg that politics would cause a bare majority of the | 


committee to attempt to save him. My letter to 
Dyer, which he published on page 1015 of the hearings, shows 
this: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1926. 


My Dear FrRienp Dyer: The undisguised and clearly apparent attl- 
tude of defense for and friendliness to Fenning, zealously manifested 
throughout -the entire hearings by both my colleagues, Hersry and 


GORMAN, the only two attending all meetings, has convinced me that 
it would be utterly futile and an absolute waste of time and effort 
for me to file a brief or to make an argument. 

It is very evident to me that if shell-shocked veterans are to get 
out of Fenning’s clutches their case must be appealed to the people 
of the United States, and as soon as I can get some needed rest I 
shall devote all my time and what little means I have toward that 
end, 

Brothers Hersey and GorMAN have harassed and hampered me, their 
helper, at every turn. The latter, uninformed, eulogized the D. C. as 
the most honest government of all, when the well-posted Gibson com- 
Hiittee has concluded that it is one of the rottenest. 

They knew I couldn’t assist longer than 10 to-night, yet without 
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wholly irrelevant correspondence from officials of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
which his evidence in 1906 and before the Gibson committee shows con- 
clusively he, himself, incited by direct solicitation all such business. 
And without a question they silently permitted Fenning to read a 
stack of wholly ifrelevant correspondence with Percy W. Dennis, when 
the only pertinent issue was “ whether Dennis first wrote Fenning or 


Fenning first wrote Dennis”; and the Initial letter from Dennis started 


| out by acknowledging the receipt of Fenning’s letter on the 20th, and 


not one question did they ask Fenning about his ridiculous claim that 
he could not find his file copy of his letter of the 20th to Dennis. 
That proved conclusively the truth of Mrs. Lee’s statement that 
Fenning first wrote Percy Dennis. 

Fenning’s file which I gave into your keeping showed 11 different 
letters he wrote to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in the Navy 
Department about the Frank Allen case, yet they did not examine 
same, did not ask him a question about it, and did not put such letters 
in the record, knowing that I would not be there to do it; and the files 
of the Navy Department show that eight of such letters are not there 
now. 

Paul Rogers testified emphatically that he has been interested in no 
case with Fenning during 1926 and was interested in only two cases 
in 1925, the Norris case, in which they received a joint fee of $75, 
and the Cunningham case, in which they received a joint fee of $150. 
Yet when Fenning made the ridiculous claim that “ Rogers had done 
all the appearing in court since June 5, 1925, when he became com- 
missioner,” neither Hersmy nor GorMAN asked him a question, when, 
if such had been true, Rogers, in law, would merely have been his 
agent, and he as principal would be charged with such appearances 
just as much as if he had gone in person. 

The Mary V. Bumbrey case seemed to be taken as a joke. She 
testified unequivocally that she employed Fenning to qualify her 1s 
guardian; that he perpetrated a fraud upon her by making himself 
committee. 

I have worked 18 hours per day for the past two months and have 
impaired my health and must take a rest. I want to thank you, Dyer, 
for your personal courtesy to me, for you have tried to be fair and 
have seemed to appreciate the hard work I have done for your com- 
mittee. I shall not forget you. Fenning was whitewashed in 1906. 
There has been a World War since then. Sons from every section par- 
ticipated. They watch now. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 


THomMas L, BLANTON, 


And by a mere gesture of his hand Mr. Hersey can not wave 
aside all of the evidence and give Fenning a clean bill of health 
by publishing generalities attacking me and asserting “I find 
no fault in Fenning.” In his tirade Mr. Hersey said that | 
tried to put in the hearings as evidence an affidavit from a 
party living in Texas, and I quote from page 12847 of the 
Recorp his further comment. Mr. Hersey said: 


Our committee examined the affidavit and found that It contained 
nothing admissible in evidence and could prove anything possible in the 
case, and having told Mr. BLANTON this he next insisted that the wit- 
ness should come into the District, if he had to pay the witness's fees 
out of his own pocket, and the witness was sent for, and when he 
arrived he did not even understand the affidavit and knew nothing 
about the case, and this was at an expense of about $200. 


Mr. Hersey’s above statement was just about as fair as was 
his every other act in this Fenning case. I never heard of 
Robbins until he wrote me and mailed me his affidavit. And 
this is the affidavit he sent me from San Antonio, Tex., which 
Mr. Hersey refused to admit in evidence and thereby forced me 
to bring Robbins from Texas: 

STare OF TEXAS, 
County of Berar, 3a: 
I, N. H. Robbins, being duly sworn, 


make the following statement 


| with reference to the pending inquiry into the guardianship practice of 


| to March, 1923, 


asking him a question they permitted Fenning to waste hours reading | Streets NW., was, 


Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning, of the District of Columbia 

I was a resident of Washington, D. C., for 50 years or more and up 
I became acquainted with Frederick A. Fenning about 
the year 1889 or 1890, when he was a lad of about 15 years of age and 
was employed aS a messenger or in some similar capacity in the office 
of Col. Sidney L. Willson, United States pension agent at Washing 
ton, corner of Fourth and F Streets NW. I instrumental about 
that time in getting Him a small job of work to be done after office 
hours, and thereafte®°l Maintained friendly relations with him for 
three or four years. “'Pollowing his graduation from law school he 
formed a copartnership with Fred G. Coldren, whose business at that 
time was chiefly the prosecution of pension claims. From this time I 
was not in touch with him until the incident I am about to relate, but 
was aware of his specialty in acting as fiduciary in at 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, 

About December, 1913, possibly 1912, 


was 


insane cases 


a near relative of mine, who 
ind M 


to the 


was an inmate of the Methodist Home for Old Ladies at Sixth 
without notice to me or my brother, 


sent 
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Government Hospital for the Insane; I knew nothing of the cireum- 
stances under which the commitment was made, although my address 
must have been known to the authorities. 

The first knowledge of the fact that she had been committed was 
derived from Mr. Fenning, who called me on the telephone two or 
three menths later to inquire whether I was related to the patient, 
and upon learning that I was, he asked whether 1 would have any 
objection to his appointment as committee. In view of our past 
friendly relations and knowing that he was thoroughly experienced in 
such matters, I consented, but on the condition that my brother also 
give his consent. He obtained my brother’s consent and took over 
approximately $1,000 in cash, which the patient had on deposit at the 
bank, and arranged to receive her pension checks in the amount of $17 


per month. The pension was, of course, paid quarterly, and he re- 
ceived the same during the entire period of his guardianship, 
which lasted possibly three years, but no longer. The patient 
died about three years after her commitment, and upon interview- 
ing the finance officer in charge of the institution, I found 
that Mr. Fenning had been released from the guardianship a short 


time before and bad turned in as balance on hand between $80 and 
$90. It would appear that altogether Mr. Fenning handled and dis- 
posed of something like $1,600 during the period of his committeeship, 
and all of this sum was consumed with the exception of the small 
balance above mentioned. I was told by a nurse in attendance in the 
building of which the patient was an inmate that she had broken her 
hip within a few weeks after arrival at the institution and never 
left the bed thereafter; I was further told that the maintenance cost 
of patient under the circumstances of her commitment was $23 per 
month. It would seem therefore that her cash funds should have 
been drawn upon only to the extent of $6 per month, which added to 
her pension would have paid for her maintenance. She, of course, 
required no clothing, and it is not conceivable that there could have 
been any other substantial cause for expense; consequently I have 
always felt that her funds were not judiciously cared for; besides I 
felt there was a failure to discharge the full duty of committee, and 
that a real lack of consideration for me had been shown by Mr. Fen- 
ning when he proceeded to secure the discharge by the court without 
conference with me; I made no comments, however, and no investiga- 
tion at the time for the reason that I was then in rather precarious 
health and had other matters to occupy my time and thoughts. 

My address is post office box 1316, San Antonio, Tex. 

N. H. Ropeins, 

Sworn to and subscribed by the above-named affiant before me, the 
undersigned authority, on this the 19th day of May, A. D. 1926, in 
Bexar County, Tex. Given under my hand and seal of office. 

[SBAL, ] GerTRupe L. BEECcHING, 

Notery Public in and for Bexar County, State of Teras. 


Now Mr. Hersey contends that this affidavit contains no 
charge affecting Fenning. I will let you who read this decide 
for yourself. And Mr. Hersey says that after I had Robbins 
come here “he did not even understand the affidavit, and 


knew nothing about the case.” Reader, please decide this 
also. Robbins testified: 


TESTIMONY OF NATHAN H. ROBINS, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Dyer. 

Mr. BLANTON. In connection with Mr. Robin's testimony, gentlemen, 
I offer the following papers: 

Petition by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to declare 
Mrs. Barbara E. Robins of unsound mind, filed December 19, 1910, in 
the supreme court, in which I want to call attention to the following 
two allegations- 

Mr. IloGaAn (interposing). What is the case? 

Mr. BLANTON. Barbara E. Robins, Lunacy No. 4045: 

“That she is believed to be insane or of unsound mind, and has been 
apprehended, and is now being detained at the Government Hospital 
for the Insane, etc. 

“That the said Barbara B, Robins ts represented to your petitioners, 
and is believed by them to be an indigent insane person, or person of 





unsound mind,” 
Then the rule to show cause, served on Barbara E. Robins. And 
the verdict of the jury, showing that she is of unsound mind. That 


was filed December 22, 1910. 

Then of February 8, 1911, on the official folder of F. A. Fenning 
and B. W. Parker, attorneys at law, Washingten, D. C., I read the 
following petition for appointment of nit he 

“And this petition sets forth that she has,éertain money coming to 
her, and I will not read it all. It just shows the necessity for the 
appointment of a committee, and asks the court to appoint one.” 

Mr. Hersry. Does it name the committee in there? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but it was filed on Mr. Fenning’s official folder. 

Then I introduce the order appointing Mr. Frederick A, Fenning, 
committee, filed the same day, February 8, 1911, 

Mr. Iiersgey. By the judge of the court? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; by the judge of the court. 
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Then I introduce, on Mr. Fenning’s legal cover, a petition by him as 
committee, wherein he asks for authority to dispose of certain securj- 
ties belonging to her. That was filed February 14,.1911. And on the 
same day is the order of court authorizing the sale of those securities. 

Then the report of Frederick A. Fenning, committee, shows that 
there has been paid to him, as the net amount due from the $500 deeg. 
of-trust note, after deducting the indebtedness to him of the ward, 
in the sum of $285.75, and so on, which he has deposited with the 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. At that time you will remember that 
he was a director of that company. And it also shows that there has 
also been delivered $500 deed-of-trust note, due May 10, 1911, etc. 

Then here is the first account of Mr. Fenning—certain excerpts of 
it—filed November 3, 1911, wherein he shows that he has collected 
$285.78 from A. F. Fox & Co., and he has a $500 deed-of-trust note, 
and he has received $1.57 interest, and he asks to reimburse the District 
of Columbia $22.04, court costs and board; notarial fees, 50 cents; and 
he asks to be allowed 10 per cent of the estate to cover—now, I want 
to read one very important paragraph in here, gentlemen, because it 
bears on another question I have raised: 

“For all services rendered, including the preparation of papers incl- 
dent to the appointment of committee, the committee suggests that he 
be allowed a commission of 10 per cent, which is to cover costs of 
fiduciary bond.” 

He does not ask for the bond separately; this is to cover costs of 
fiduciary bond. 

Mr. YarTps. Is that something different from the usual allegations? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, sir. In all the recent cases, you will find that 
he is allowed his commission, and also the whole bond premium in 
addition. 

Then I will read the report of the auditor on that first account— 
certain excerpts from it. It shows that he is allowed 50 cents notarial 
fees, and the allowance to the committee $80.28. 

Now, you will notice that there is no separate allowance for a bond 
premium there at all. That was the full 10 per cent on the whole 
estate—notes and all, without any additional allowance for a bond 
premium, 

Now, the second account of Mr. Fenning shows the only income from 
the estate was interest on note, $16.50; interest from trust company, 
$6.82, making a total of $23.32; the only income was $23.32; and he 
was allowed upon bond for this year $7.36; notarial fee, 25 cents; and 
commission to committee, $5, 

Mr. Hogan. Whereas the year before, when he paid the bond itself, 
and it was $80. 

Mr. Buanton, Now, the third account shows an income of $20.98; 
and for that year he received bond premium, $6.28; notarial fee, 25 
cents; and allowance to committee, $5. 

The fourth account, filed November 10, 1914, shows an income of 
$4.32, and he was allowed a bond premium of $5; notarial fees, 75 
cents; and allowance to committee $5, when the total income was only 
$4.32. 

The fifth and final account was filed January 12, 1915. 
the following as income: 

Interest, $3.16; and then it shows refund of erroneous collection, 
District of Columbia, $110.07. That is, the District of Columbia 
paid back or refunded $110.07 that was improper. And on that 
he received, notary fees, 50 cents; bond premium, $5; allowance to 
committee, $5. 


It shows 


Mr. Robins, your name is N. H. Robins? 

Mr. Rosins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. How old are you? 

Mr. Ropins. I am 62 years of age next December. 

Mr. BuanTon. You lived in the District of Colambia, dere in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Ropins. Well, all my life, until about four years ago. 

Mr. BuantTon. Well, you have lived here then nearly 60 years all 
told? 

Mr. Ropins, Yes, sir; 58 years. 

Mr. BLANTON. When did you first become acquainted with Frederick 


A. Fenning? 

Mr. Rosins. Well, I am a little bit uncertain as to the date; but it 
was some time between 1889 and 1893. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, to refresh your memory, you knew him wien 
he was a messenger boy in the Pension Office? 

Mr. Ropins. He was in the Pension Agency. 

Mr. BuanTon. He was in the Pension Agency, 
boy at that time? 

Mr. Roprns. He was either a messenger, or a sort of handy young 
fellow around there, a boy, you know. 

Mr. I'LanrToN. Now, what did you do toward helping him get extra 
work outside of the Pension Agency hours? 

Mr. Rosins. Well, there was only one incident of that kind. 
man with whom I was associated at one time wanted some 
done that could only be done at the agency, and he secured the con- 
sent of the Commissioner of Pensions to have this work done, pro 
vided it was done after office hours. 


and a messenger 


The 
work 
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Mr. Buanton, After office hours? 

vr. Ropins. And in that way 

Mr. Buanton (interposing). You had Mr. Fenning do it? 

Mr, Ropins. He did it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanton. And you did do that for him? 

Mr. Ropins. Yes; I was instrumental in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And because of that, state whether or not any 
friendship grew up between you and Mr. Fenning. 

Mr. Rosins. I felt friendly to him, and I believe he felt friendly | 
o me 
: Mr. BLANTON. Now, later on, in later years, in 1910, your mother 


was in an old lady’s home here, a Methodist home? 


Mr. Ropins. That is right. 

Mr. BLanton. In Washington? 
Mr. Rostns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanron. An old lady? 
Mr. Ropins. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Banton. If Mr. Fenning at that time had a conversation with 
you concerning your mother, state what it was. 

Mr. Ropins. Well, I had no conversation with Mr. Fenning. I had 
not had any communication with him for a number of years. But 
somewhere along January or February of 1911, I had a call on the 


telephone, that was my recollection of it, that he called me on the | 


telephone, and asked me if I knew Barbara EK. Robins; whether she 
was related to me; and of course I stated she was my mother; and he 
suid that she had been committed to the Government Hospital for the 
Insane; and that was the first I knew of it. I had no knowledge at all 
that she was in that condition even. And he wanted to know whether 
| would approve of him as being committee. That is my recollection 
of it. He asked whether I would consent to his employment as com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BLaAnton. His being appointed as committee by the court? 

Mr. Rostns. Yes, sir. And I told him that I had no objection then. 
I know of his experience in matters of that kind. But there was 
another party who would have to be consulted—my brother. It was 
necessary to confer with him, and I suggested that he get in touch 
with my brother, and if he consented, there would be no objection 
on my part. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did he say anything about either one of you being 
appointed guardian? 

Mr. Ropins. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, At the time that that order was 
him committee, were you present in court? 

Mr. Rostns. No, sir. 


made appointing 


Mr. BLANTON. Did you have any notice from him that it was going | 


to come up? 

Mr. Ropins. None whatever that I 
written notice, I am sure. 

Mr. BLANTON: Well, did you have any knowledge about it? 

Mr. Ropins. No, sir; I did not know a thing about it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Now, did you have any report from him afterwards 
about it? 

Mr. Rosins, No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you have any report from him about 
mother ? : 

Mr. RoBins. None whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON, He made no report to you at all? 

Mr. Ropins. None at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, Now, with regard to her funds and her property, 
did you later on make any investigation or check up concerning it? 


can recall now. I had no 


your 


Mr. Ropitns. No, sir; I did not. I was not in a condition at that 
time — 
Mr. BLANTON (interposing). You were in bad health yourself? 


Mr. Ropins, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON (interposing). You knew that your nyother was draw- 
ing a pension when she was in the old ladies’ home? 

Mr, Rosins. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you 
bank and some notes? 

Mr. Roprns, Yes, sir. I was satisfied 
defray the expenses of her maintenance 


knew that she had some money in the 


that she 
over 


had enough to 
there for a reasonable 
time, 

Mr. Branton, Now, the final account of Mr. Fenning—the 
account showed that the estate was worth something over 
Now, the final account shows that there is a balance on 
$70.40 

Mr. Ropins. I think it was just about that amount; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanron, And the estate dwindled from $800 down to $79.40? 


Mr. Rosins. Yes, sir. 
Mr 


$800. 
hand, of 


reason for filing a final account: 

“In view of the small balance on hand, the committee recomnrends 
that he be authorized te pay such balance, first, to adjusting court 
to the Government Hospital for the Insane; for the personal 
of the ward; and for her burial expenses should she die while 


costs! 


us: 





first | 


BLANTON. Here is what the committee sets forth in here as a | 
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a patient at the institution; and that on making such paymeat the 
committee be discharged.” 


Mr. Yates. Well, when did she die? 
Mr. Roptns. In March, 1916. 
Mr. Yates. And what was her age? 


Mr. Rogins. I think 76. 


“In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding an equity 
court 

“On the 12th day of January, A. D. 1926, the foregoing account 
being now presented for approval, the same is, after examination by 
the court, approved, and on paying the balance to the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, and filing a receipt, the committee is dis 
charged. ‘ 

“THomas H. ANDERSON, Justice.” 


Mr. BLanton. She died within two months of the filing of this final 
account? The pertinency of this, I will advise my colleagues, 
is that when this estate got down to this small amount, the committee 
was willing to relinquish the guardianship—— 


Mr. Hersey (interposing). Is that what you brought this witness 
here from Texas for? 


Mr. BLANTON. The facts which he has already stated. 

Mr. GorRMAN. The facts which he has already stated? 

Mr. Buanton, Yes. But was there any reasons why Mr. Fenning 
could not have suggested to you that you be made guardian? 

Mr. Rosins. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BLANTON (interposing). Well, you sent an affidavit, did you not? 

Mr. Rostns. I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. That you prepared yourself in San Antonio? 

Mr. Ropins. Yes; I prepared it myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you went before a notary and signed it? 

Mr. Rosins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And sent it here? 

Mr. Hersry. What are you trying to show? Are you 


trying to 


contradict his testimony by that affidavit? 

Mr. BLANTON. I requested the committee to receive his affidavit as 
showing why I wanted him here; and the committee, after seeing the 
affidavit, thought it necessary to bring him on. 

Mr. GORMAN. No; you brought an affidavit that you wanted intro- 
duced in the place of oral testimony. And then it appeared that the 
witness was alive, and if what he had to say was material, he should 
testify himself. 


Mr. Hersey. Is not this the affidavit that you wanted to read a 
portion of, and not the whole of it? 
Mr. BLanton. No. This is the affidavit that I brought here; and 


after that I think I asked the committee to bring this witness here; 
and I thought that affidavit of such force that, if the committee did 
not want to put the Government to the expense of bringing him here, I 
was willing to pay his expenses out of my own pocket. 


CONGRESS MUST STOP DEPARTMENTS FROM SENDING 


INSANE ASYLUMS BY LETTER 


SANE MEN 10 


Mr. Gipson. Is it true, Doctor, you are holding patients under letters 
from the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Doctor Wits. Yes; that is, under United States statutes, 

Mr. GiBpson. How many are you holding under that authority? 

Doctor Wuits. [ can not tell you. About half of our patients come 
through the various departments one way or another—the Army, the 


Navy, the Public’ Health Service, the Department of Justice, and 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BLANtToN. There is one more he bas not mentioned in that 
connection: The superintendents of the various soldiers’ homes can 
commit a man by a letter here to Dr. White's St. Elizabeths Hotel, 
and he receives them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gipson. You say one-half. of the patients you are holding. De 


you mean one-half of 4,400? 
Doctor Waiter. Yes indeed, 
Mr. Gisson, That would be something like 2,000, 
Mr. BLANTON, Two thousand two hundred. 

OUR GIBSON COMMITTER UNANIMOUSLY 


CONDEMNED FENNING 


All five members of our 
unanimous report against 


Gibson committee filed the following 
Fenning: 
GIBSON COMMITTEE REPORT 

St. Elizabeths Hospital is a Government institution for the insane. 
Patients from all sections of the country are sent to it for treatment 
by various Government departments. Nine hundred and forty-three 
veterans of the World War are inmates. Nearly all are entitled to and 
receive compensation through the Veterans’ Bureau. We &nd that Mr. 
Fenning, at the time the report was made to us, was serving as a 
committee for 93 inmates; that he has also served in that capacity for 
44, from which he had been discharged by reason of the death of the 
ward or appointment of others as committee. Aside from these cases 
he is acting for several other dependents of the bureau. From 1919 
to 1925, inclusive, he received as fees from the 75 aud the 44 cases 
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herein referred to the sum of $88,001.29. In addition he wage receiving 
an income of several thousand dollars annually as fees in other cases 
in which he was acting. Mr, Fenning was appointed a Commissioner 


of the District of Columbia June 5, 1925. 
A bond is required of the committee by the court in each and 
every case. Mr. Fenning had himself appointed as agent of certain 


bonding companies and bonded himself as a committee in said com- 
panies, paying out of the funds of his ward an annual premium, of 
which he received 25 per cent as a commission as agent of said companies. 

Mr. Fenning, as committee, visited St. Elizabeths about once in two 
weeks and saw some of his wards. These wards were of a class who 
needed the kind and considerate cooperation and sympathy of their 
committee They are wrecks of the storm of war. An unmistakable 
duty rests upon everyone charged with their care to give their every 
need sympathetic attention. The duty requires personal service to the 
ward, not service that means financial return to the committee. The 
actuating motive of the committee should be to render that service for 
the sake of helping the unfortunate, not for the purpose of gain. 

It is apparent that Mr. Fenning was not actuated by such motives, 
but sought this class of cases, and he built up a lucrative business 
therein, 

In 60 of the cases of veterans arising since the World War Doctor 
White petitioned the court to name Frederick A. lenning as the com- 
mittee, and named Mr. Fenning in all but one petition preferred by 


him The petitions in nearly all these cases were made upon blanks 


from the office of Mr. Fenning, and were prepared by him. Testimony 
was introduced tending to show that Mr. Fenning was notified from 
St. Elizabeths when a veteran was received there who possessed 
property. During the period covered by these applications Doctor White 


and Mr. Fenning were in partnership in the business of buying and 
collecting second-mortgage notes. 

The manner in Mr. Fenning secured his business, the gross 
amount of fees he charged and received out of estates of ingane vet- 
erans under his care, his continuance in the practice of the law, and 
in the handling of estates of more than a hundred wards since he 
became commissioner, his method of writing his own bonds and receiv- 
ing a portion of the premium and still charging the same to the estate 
of his wards, his attitude toward the enforcement of laws passed by 
Congress relative to the District of Columbia, and the consequent loss 
of confidence in him on the part of the public, makes his continuance 
in office incompatible with the best interests of the District. 

E. W. Gipson, Chairman. 
Frank L. BOWMAN. 
Rosert G. Houston. 
Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
RALPH GILBERT. 


which 


POLITICS DID NOT STOP GIBSON 


The three first named above are rock-ribbed, orthodox Repub- 
licans. Two of them are New England Yankees. Yet they 
agreed on a unanimous report against Fenning. To that brave, 
fearless, reliable, dependable, able chairman, Judge Gipson, of 
Vermont, and to that indispensable, efficient helper of the com- 
iittee, Judge GiLpert, of Kentucky, I take off my hat. No men 
ever performed public service more valuable to the Nation than 
did they, at all times and under all emergencies. 

BRAVE JOHN E, RANKIN, OF MISSISSIPPI 

And the same may be said about him. JoHN E. RANKIN, of 
Mississippi, is a man who stands hitched; he is absolutely fear- 
less; he is #ble, efficient, energetic, and tireless in his service ; 
the men who sacrificed all to save the civilization of the world 
have no better friend; his work before the Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, on the floor of the House, and before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee deserves the thanks of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, for this is a menace that might affect any 
home within our Republic. 

EVEN HERSEY’S MAJORITY REPORT CONDEMNED FENNING 


The report filed by a majority of the Judiciary Committee, 
agreed to by Mr. Hersey, held that Fenning was not such a 
federal officer as could be impeached, and while it attempted to 
whitewash Fenning in assertions that charges were not proved, 
it stated: 

Having determined that Frederick A. Fenning is not a Federal officer 
and therefore not subject to impeachment, and having made specific 
findings of fact upon the charges preferred, under the evidence adduced, 
we feel it our duty to express our views upon certain conditions as 
disclosed by the evidence. , 

The practice which Mr. Fenning followed of acting as agent for 
an bonding and surety company, writing his own bond as committee 
and charging the estate of his ward for the premium and recetving 
from the bonding company a commission upon his bond or surety is 
illegal and contrary to law. * * * by reason of the great num- 
ber of his wards his guardianship became impersonal and he could 
not and did not give to his wards that personal care and supervision 
which, after all, is the more important function of a guardian or 
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committee, and which service was doubtless considered by the coy, 
as an element in allowing his compensation. We believe legislation 
should be promptly enacted which would in the future preclude gp 
one person or corporation from acting as committee for more thap a 
limited number of patients, in order that the committee may give i, 
the ward that personal supervision so essential to his welfare. wy, 
further believe that in the first instance a near relative should by 
selected for this service, if a suitable person can be found, but if not. 
then provision should be made for a committee to be selected by tie 
court. * * * the business relation of Mr. Fenning with thes 
officials were of such a close nature and extended over so many years 
as to suggest that Mr. Fenning was given the preference in seekin,s 
clientage among the patients confined in that institution. The practi 
which seems to have grown up in this District, extending over a perio: 
of some 23 years, whereby Mr. Fenning was able to become the com 
mittee of hundreds of insane patients, many of them veterans of wars 
to whom the Government was making liberal allowances, and from 
which allowances Mr. Fenning was enabled to collect commissions, 
which commissions during the high tide of his committeeship amounted 
to approximately $20,000 per year, is a practice which can not be too 
severely criticized and condemned, and Congress should forthwith and 
without delay enact legislation which will forever correct this eyii, 
and prevent anyone in the future from profiting from the misfortunrs 
of others who in times of distress sacrificed in behalf of our country 

There was evidence submitted upon the question of Mr. Fenning’s 
connection with a certain banking institution and with a certain 
undertaking establishment but taken in connection with the practice 
Mr. Fenning pursued in becoming committee for a large number of 
patients, the large amount of money coming into his hands because 
of such activities, points to the building up of a system through 
which all the profits accruing might go to Mr, Fenning or to some 
corporation, and is a further argument against one person acting as 
committee for so many unfortunates. 

Where insane ex-soldiers, sailors, and marines are concerned the 
United States Government should have officials designated to look 
after, without charge, the estates of such persons, and that no part 
of said estates should be expended in commissions or fees; but thai 
the whole of the estates should be for the sole benefit of the veterans 
and their dependents, 

The committee should not accept pay, directly or indirectly, whil 
occupying a fiduciary relation, other than by direct allowance by the 
court, and even then we think that in no case should the allowan 
exceed 10 per cent of the estate of the ward. 

It appears from the evidence that officials of the District of Columbia 


transact business with the District through corporations in whic 
they are directly or indirectly interested. This is a practice which 


is subject to severe criticism and condemnation, and if continued 
sirily leads to favoritism, and officials who follow this practice can 
not give impartial service to the District of Columbia. The practic 
should not be allowed, 

It is our recommendation that the proper committees of Congress 
should give early consideration to the facts that have been 
out in this investigation and recommend remedial legislation. 


The above is Mr. Hersry’s majority report. Yet he “ finds 
no fault in Fenning.” In other words, “we will excuse our 
Republican Brother Fenning, but if anybody else does what 
Fenning has been doing, it would be wrong, and Congress ought 
to pass laws to stop it.” 

UNPRECEDENTED MINORITY REPORTS 

And never before in the history of Congress have the members 
of any other committee filed so many minority reports. Let me 
quote excerpts: 

In conclusion I wish to say that I feel convinced that the useful- 
ness of this commissioner in the District is at an end and that the 
interests of this Government and of the District can be best sub- 
served by his immediate removal by the only authority that cat 
remove him—the power that created him—the President of the Unite: 
States. 


neces 


brought 


Sam C. Mason 
P ° ° * + “ y 


It ds clear that the present commissioner holds office not only sub 
ject to the appointment and removal by the President, but subject ‘o 
all the rights and privileges of Federal officers. To say that an offic 
created by Congress, whose source of jurisdiction resides in the prov! 
sions of the Constitution, can not be impeached for misconduct strikes 
at the heart of the very provision of the Constitution itself. 1 
passing we should note that the Constitution does not provide that 
commissioners should hold office only during good behavior, The fact 
that ¢ commissioner acts for and in behalf of the United States in 
ministering the affairs of the municipal corporation imports that he 
is the direct representative of the sovereign of the United States. 

Roya, H, WELLER 


1. The evidence discloses that the respondent became the commil're 
Blizabeths 


of an astounding number of insane patients in the St. 
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fospital, and that he fn the main secured these fiduciary positions 
through improper and reprehensible methods which he has employed 
with a diligence and ingenuity worthy of a better cause. 

» That respondent was energetic and resourceful in securing Im- 
proper commissions, premiums, and compensations out of his wards, 
oatated or by reason of his relations and associations growing out 
of or connected directly or indireetly with these fiduciary trusts. 

That his monopoly of these trusts, and his methods of charging 
them with all the law allowed; and in some instances with more than 
the law allowed—for example, his unlawful collections of premiums 
on fiduciary bonds issued by a corporation of which he was agent— 





evince a sordid sense of duty, resulting in unjustifiable practices. 
{. That in consideration of the foregoing reasons and facts, together 
with the general standard of fiduciary conduct of the respondent, as 


shown by the evidence, I am compelled to conclude that he is unfit for 
any official position of high trust and responsibility. 
A. J. MonrTAaGcusB, 
. . . * 7 * 7 


On a review of the whole evidence in this case we feel that the prac- 
tice which has existed in the District of Columbia by which one man 
had secured practically a monopoly of the business involving the guard- 
jansbip of unfortunates, among whom are very many veterans of the 
late war, is to be strongly condemned. Commissioner Fenning’s organi- 
zation seemed to lack no element of completeness. When he determined 
to enter upon this line of practice, he notified the judges of the Dis- 
trict, his fellow members of the bar, of his intention. But where were 
his clients to come from? He naturally casts a longing eye toward St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, with its spacious buildings and hundreds of in- 
mates that might amply satisfy his ambitions; and so a friendship 
speedily arose between the superintendent, Doctor White, and himself, 
during which they became partners in a real-estate concern, and St. 
Elizabeths soon was sending forth her insane veterans to his door, whose 
estates, If not their personal care, were to rest securely in the hands of 
Mr. Fenning. The coming of groups of shell-shocked veterans to the 
hospital was fittingly celebrated always by Mr. Fenning’s presence, and 
his entrée to the papers of these unfortunates was recognized practi- 
cally as his exclusive privilege. 

Feeling that the tide of business that was flowing from St. Eliza- 
beths might not be sufficient to fill the full measure of his ambition, the 
Veterans’ Bureau arose on the horizon as a fitting adjunct to St. Eliza- 
beths in supplying his needs and from this source soon flowed a stream 
of World War veterans to complete his success. 

But should these two sources of clientage be exhausted, as they 
might be, he was not unmindful of the Laurel Sanitarium, near by, in 
the State of Maryland, which offered ample fields to add to those who 
might be under his tutelage and care, and so he became a director in 
that institution. 

But even these did not seem to satisfy his ambition; for finding that 
the undertakers who bury the dead soldiers often had to go into court 
for the appointment of an administrator that they might secure from 
the estate of the deceased their burial fees, it was soon found that 
he had become a stockholder in the Joseph Gawler’s Sons (Inc.), 
an undertaker’s establishment, and a director in the same concern 
and also counsel, and the evidence discloses that a number of bodies 
of these unfortunates were sent to this establishment for burial at a 
cost largely in excess of that provided by the Government. 

The result of this compact and orderly organization for the prac- 
tice of the law could have but one result, and that is, that as his 
income increased by the number of cases that came to him, by just 
that much was his care of these unfortunates uncer his charge dimin- 
ished, for as the number increased his capacity for attention to them 
was thereby diminished. The greater his success attained by and 
through their estates, the greater necessarily was their neglect. His 
rise was their downfall. From the lofty peaks of his financial suc- 
cess, brought to him by his wards, he was forced to see in the depths 
besow him, day by day, the halting, faltering footsteps of men bereft 
of reason, whose “ martial drumbeat encircling the earth,” in serried 
ranks had wrested liberty for the world from the greatest military 
autocrat of the ages. The dire results to the veterans as thus seen 
naturally followed from the character of his business. 

His fees and commissions in a few years amounted to $100,000, in 
round figures, without bis wards receiving that attention which was 
their rightful due. We unqualifiedly condemn this practice, and 
recommend that in all cases a relative should be secured as committee 
for these unfortunates, if it is possible to find one, and if not, that a 
public guardian be established by law, whose duty it shall be to care 
for the welfare, health, and advancement of their condition. 

We heartily condemn the practice which has been carried on by Mr. 
Fenning for years in which, as agent for a bonding company, he 
Wrote his own bonds, charging the expense of it to his ward's estate 
and receiving for himself one-fourth of his commission on each bond 
instead of giving it to his ward’s estate. 

Reviewing the whole evidence in this case in its many ramifications, 
and especially in relation to the welfare of the people of the District 
of Columbia, we are brought to the reluctant conclusion that Com- 
missioner Fenning’s usefulness as an officer of the District is at an end. 
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Holding these views, we recommend that a copy of the evidence in 
these proceedings be sent with our report, if adopted by the House, 
to the Attorney General of the United States, that that high officer, in 
fulfillment of his constitutional obligations, may take such measures 
as will meet the requirements of the case. 
H. St. Grorce Tucker. 
. 7 . * . . 

I concur in the majority report of the committee holding that 
Frederick A, Fenning is an officer of a municipal corporation, to wit, 
the District of Columbia, and as such is not a civil officer of the United 
States and subject to the impeachment under the Constitution. I do 
not join in the remainder of the report. 

Ear C. MICHENER, 
* a > * . > . 


Owing to the fact that the Judiciary Committee remained in session 
until 5 o'clock this afternoon before reaching any decision in this case, 
and then allowed the minority only until 12 o'clock to-night in whiclr 
to prepare and file its minority report, we are unable to go into all 
the testimony touching the charges against Frederick A. Fenning. 

We can not concur in the findings of fact as set out in the majority 
report, nor in the conclusions reached therein. 

We feel that the facts in this case, instead of calling for some mild 
rebuke and very general recommendations, demand some action by 
Congress looking to the removal of Mr. Fenning from office as a Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, either by impeachment or other- 
wise, and for the relief of the unfortunate World War veterans whose 
estates he has been handling. 

It is shown that he received more as fees and commissions from each 
one of these cases than he allowed the ward for clothes and spending 
money. He is shown to be a stockholder and director in an under 
taker’s establishment through which these boys were buried when thew 
died. 

He was his own bonding agent and collected and appropriated to 
his own use out of his wards’ estate 25 per cent commissions on the 
premiums on said bonds, in violation of law. 

It can not be disputed from the facts developed in this record that 
there is an unholy collusion between White and Fenning to exploit the 
insane wards of St, Elizabeths for pecuniary profit. 

Upon all the facts in this case, as developed by this record, we think 
that positive action by the House is imperative, and we therefore recom- 
mend his impeachment and removal from office, and that proceedings 
be instituted at once by the proper authorities to remove him from his 
present position as guardian for these unfortunate wards and have all 
their estates audited; also to recover back to them the funds which he 
has wrongfully collected from them, and that the Department of Justice 
be directed to institute proper proceedings to punish him for his unlaw- 
ful misconduct. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Frep H. DomINiIcgs. 
ZBBULON WEAVER. 


We regret to find ourselves unable to agree with the majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, first, as to its conclusion that a Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia is not subject to impeachment. 

We are not in agreement with the finding of the majority of the 
Judiciary Committee that none of the counts which have been under 
investigation, have been established by testimony. In our view, as a 
central fact it has been clearly established that Mr. Fenning, having 
determined that he would become a professional committee or guardian 
for insane persons as a matter of revenve to himself, set about pro 
curing himself to be designated as such committee. That he established 
such contract with St. Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane. That he re 
ceived preferential opportunities for appointment as committee. That 
he was instrumental in procuring Judgments of commitment in many 
cases in which he was appointed. That he charged against the estates 
of his wards, over and above the amount paid by him, the agent's 
commission, when as a matter of fact he held the agency himself. 
And in specific instances, as developed during the hearings, was guilty 
of conduct toward his wards utterly at variance with the obligations 
resting upon him as a guardian of this class of unfortunates, 

In our view, the selection of this means of making money and the 
methods resorted to as disclosed by the records of the hearing before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, show that Mr. Fenning is a 
person unfit to hold the office of Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. 

Hatron W. SuMN&SRS, 
W. B. Bow Line. 


YET HERSEY FINDS NO FAULT IN FENNING 
Anyone reading Mr. Hersry’s whitewash speech, would con- 
clude that the Judiciary Committee had found Fenning spotless. 
FROM RANKIN’S SPLENDID BRIEF 


In the case of United States v. Fields (27 App. D. €. 434), the 
defendant, who was a lawyer, was indicted under section 841 of the 
code for embezzlement of funds coming into his hands as a fiduciary, 
appointed, like Fenning, by the court. He was defended by Mr. Frank 
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J. Hogan, and 
penitentiary. 


was convicted and sentenced 
no question in the mind of a reasonable man who 
has heard or read the testimony in these various investigations but 
there is a collusive arrangement amounting to a conspiracy 
between Commissioner Fenning and Dr. William A. White, superin- 
tendent of Elizabeths Hospital, relative to these guardianship 
matters, apd that that arrangement has existed for many years. 

I submit that Commissioner Fenning is subject to impeachment by 
or to removal by the President, and that he Is further sub- 
authorities 


There can be 


that 


St. 


( ongress, 


ject to criminal prosecution under the facts and the 

herein cited for embezzlement, for violation of section 5498 of the 
Revised Statutes and for participation with Commissioner Rudolph 
in the violation of section 41 of the United States Penal Code, as 
well as for a violation of the World War veterans’ act regulating 
the practice of attorneys and the fees to be charged in collecting 


compensations, etc., from the veterans of the World War under which a 
tormer Congressman was convicted in Ohio for a less offense than many 
of these shown to have been committed by Commissioner Fenning. 
Congress, who have diligently attempted to 
this investigation and protect Mr. Fenning in 
have shown that they are more in sympathy with 
are with our disabled veterans, and will doubtless 
ontinue to rise in his defense in the House and elsewhere; but I 
ubmit that if the American people knew all the facts they would 
sweep from publie life every man in an Official position who attempts 
to stand in the way of a thorough investigation or apologizes for the 
Frederick A. Fenning as set ont and as shown by 
the testimony taken by three committees of the House. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Members of 
turn 


Those 
lock at 
these 


uim 


every 
practices 


than they 


heartless acts of 


Jown B. Rankin, M. C, 


And in his speech replying to the brief of Frank J. Hogan, 
on page 11374 of the Recorp for June 16, 1926, Mr. RANKIN 
SAYS: 

Mr. 
House, 

Punished for For unmasking the plunder bund of Wash- 
ington? This is service for which, instead of being punished, 
he deserves the thanks of Congress and the gratitude not only of the 
people of the District of Columbia but of the ex-service men through- 
out the country, and of every other red-blooded American whose 
heart goes out in sympathy to our unfortunate insane veterans who 
shown by this record to be the victims of this iniquitous cabal.” 


Hogan suggests that Mr. Blanton should be punished by the 
what? 


one 


are 


In his speech 12820 of the Recorp Congressman 
SCHAFER said: 
The 


‘ hows 


on page 


testimony developed before the Judiciary Committee clearly 
that Frederick A. Fenning is absolutely unfit, and his removal 
at the earliest date is imperative. The millions of veterans who have 
served the Nation in times of war will not permit the exploitation of 
heir unfortunate, incompetent comrades to go unchallenged. They 
will show the same determination and indomitable spirit at the battles 
of the ballot box as they showed on the battle field of war. 


REMUNERATION 


My recompense comes from a clear conscience, a knowledge 
of duty faithfully performed, and the many letters I have 
received, such as the following from our distinguished col- 
league, who before he became a Congressman was the renowned 
parliamentarian for Champ Clark, when he was Speaker: 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Mr. Branton: I take this opportunity to express the 
appreciation of your service to the country, which I am certain is 
fell both sides of the aislk I hope you will not charge me with 
fulsomeness when I say that you are one of the most valuable Mem- 
bers of the House, if not the most valuable. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 

Your friend, 


on 


CLARENCE CANNON, 


EXHAUSTIVE INVESTIGATION BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL M’CARL 


sefore adjournment I introduced the following resolution: 


Resolved, ete., That pursuant to the provisions of the act of June 10, 
1921 (42 Stat. p. 28), the Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, ordered, directed, and empowered 
administration of St. Elizabeths Hospital since July 
the 


expr 


to investigate the 
1, 1916, including 
the personnel of the hospital, all receipts and 
iditures, uses of appropriations, the extent and manner in which 
the officials thereof have performed their duties, the commitment, treat- 
release, and discharge of patients, and the receiving, safeguarding, 
disposition of funds and property of patients, and make report of 
investigation to the House of Representatives on or before the 
beginning of the next regular session of the Congress, and the agents 
of the Comptroller General in actiug hereunder are hereby empowered 


administration of 


and 


such 
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to anbpona witnesses and, in the examination of witnesses, to admin. 
ister oaths. 


The Judiciary Committee unanimously reported it, and it was 
passed by both the House and the Senate; and as instructed hy 
such resolution, between July 1 and December 1, 1926, Hoy 
J. R. MeCarl, Comptroller General of the United States, made 
an exhaustive investigation of St. Blizabeths, and his report 
thereon to Congress embraces 175 printed pages and substap. 
tially corroborates the facts elicited by me in the congressional! 
hearings. General McCarl certified that during 1926 there were 
794 patients who either died or were discharged, and that the 
nwnber of patients in the hospital on June 30, 1926, were 4340, 
and concerning them he states: 


These patients come from all walks of life and represent most every 
vocation and profession. There are patients who were lawyers, doctors, 
business men, machinists, common and skilled laborers ; teachers, nurses, 
musicians, artists, authors, and writers; officers and men comnritteq 
from the United States Army and Navy and Marine Corps; retired 
officers and men of the United States Army and Marine Corps; veterans 
of the Civil, Spanish, and the World Wars; women who come from the 
various social strata, mothers, wives, and unmarried girls. There are 
also insane criminals and the criminally insane comnritted from Fed. 
eral prisons and by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


General McCar! certifies that St. Elizabeths receives patients 
upon the order or request of the following heads of depart- 
ments: (1) From the Secretary of War—persons belonging to 
the Army, civilian employees in the Quartermaster Corps, in- 
terned persons, and prisoners of war; (2) From the Secretary 
of the Navy——insane persons belonging to the Navy and Marine 
Corps, naval interned persons, and prisoners of war; (3) from 
the Secretary of the Treasury—insane persons belonging to the 
Coast Guard, insane patients of the Public Health Service. 
merchant seamen, officers and crew of the several vessels be 
longing to the Bureau of Fisheries, ex-service men hospitalized 
by virtue of the war risk insurance act, commissioned officers 
of the Public Health Service, commissioned officers and enlisted 
men of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, discharged Army and 
Navy nurses, seumen on boats of Mississippi River Commis. 
sion, employees in Lighthouse Service, civilian employees on 
Army transports, and civilian employees entitled to treatment 
under the United States employees’ compensation act; (4) from 
the Secretary of the Interior—insane American citizens in the 
Canal Zone, persons charged with Federal offenses, persons con- 
victed of Federal offenses; (5) from the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau—all ex-service men, veterans of the 
World War who come under his jurisdiction; (6) from the 
president of the Board of Commissioners of Soldiers Home—in- 
mates of the Soldiers’ Home; (7) From the president of the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers—inmates of the national home; (8) from the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia—indigent patients 
and alleged insane persons of homicidal or otherwise danger- 
ous tendencies pending formal commitment. 


THIS OUTRAGEOUS PRACTICE MUST BE STOPPED 


Doctor White testified and our Gibson committee unanimously 
found that there are 2,200 patients in St. Elizabeths who have 
never been adjudged insane and who have never been given 2 
trial to establish their sanity. The heads of the departments 
mentioned above decide the matter, and without seeing the 
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individual or knowing anything about his case except what 
some subordinate recommends by a mere letter condemns 
Americans to confinement for life in insane asylums. This 


menaces practically every home in the United States. Realizing 
that it is a herculean task to get such laws ehanged, with in- 
fluential Cabinet officers protesting against such change, I have 
spent several thousand dollars in investigating and assembling 
this evidence and have performed the arduous work in com- 
piling it, knowing that by getting these facts before Congress- 
men and Senators and before the American people we will have 
some chance in the next Congress of passing laws to take this 
power away from the heads of executive departments. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT FORCED FENNING’S RESIGNATION 


After Congress adjourned Commissioner Fenning refused to 
resign, although the President requested it. He should have 
been kicked out. Then public sentiment began to express its: lf. 

THE WASHINGTON POST FLOPPRED 

You will remember that when I first introduced my resell 
tion tc investigate Fenning the Washington Post said edito- 
rially that my resolution, my proposed investigation, and myself 
ought to be thrown in the waste basket for attacking Wash- 
ington’s honored commissioner. Then I introduced my ev* 
dence. Then the Post changed. Note this editorial in the Pos 
Sunday, June 13, 1926: 
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FREDERICK A. 


The protracted inquiry inte the affairs of Distriet Commissioner 
vrederick A. Fenning has resulted in a report by the Hlouse subcom- 
mittee on the District of Columbia severely criticizing that official and 

iting that his continuance in office incompatible with the best 

rests of the District. 

The people of Washington have noted with chagrin the revelation 
of one after another which, when assembled, have destreyed their 

nfidence in Mr. Fenning and convineed them that his usefulness as 
a commissioner is at an end, They have reached this conclusion with 
reluctance, and after giving Mr. Fenning the benefit of every doubt. 

Mr. Fenning has fallen short of the requirements of his high office. 
Ilix retirement is desirable and necessary. 


is 


fact 


But still Frederick Fenning held on. The people throughout 
Washington beeame incensed and sought to devise plans to 
force him out. On Wednesday, July 7, 1926, the Washington 
limes carried the following editorial with the heading “ Get 
Out” printed in black-faced type, the letters being an inch in 
s1z7e : 

GET ovT 


Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning: 


(ret out 

Resign ! 

\s a member of the Board of District Commissioners you are an 

barrassment to the President of the United States, who appointed 
to office. 

You are an embarrassment to the other members of the board, who 
forced to serve with you. 
i ure a thorn in the side of the Republican Party, whose legis- 
rs approved you, 

You are a disappointment to the District politicians who suggested 

vou for offiee. 

You are an official eyesore to America’s sons who served in the war; 

il 

the people of the District of Columbia don't want you as ccmmis 

ne! 


Your practices are condemned by even your political supporters 
Last-minute 
removal from office. 


trickery saved you from congressional action demanding 


you 
You are a hard fighter. You proved your courage and your astute- 
; in your battle to save your job. 
But the battle is over and you have lost. 
if the voteless people of Washington had the right to choose their 
oflicials you would probably never have been made commissioner 
If Washingtonians had the right of recall you would have been 
ted when you arbitrarily “ broke” a respected police officer without 
giving him a hearing in his own defense. 


You made a mistake when you accepted office. 
You made another mistake when you continued your private practice 
while acting as a public official. 


You make another mistake ff you fail to realize that the people of 
Washington want you to resign. Apparently the only person who 
wants you to continue in office is Frederick A. Fenning. 

The vote is more than 500,000 to 1 against you, Mr. Fenning. 

In behalf of the residents of the District of Columbia, the Wash- 


ngton Times demands that you 


Get out! 

This same editorial, in box-car letters, appeared again in the 
Washington Herald the next morning, July 8, 1926. 

And then Frederick Fenning got out. 


Fenning resigned. And my long-fought battle was won. 

This illustrates the power and efficacy of public sentiment. 
WHY COMMISSIONER CUNO H. RUDOLPH ALSO RESIGNED 
(Evidence before Gibson committee) 

Mr. BLanron. Your name is what? 

Mr. Hrizer. M. P. Hizer. 

Mr. BtantTon. Did you cver join the fire fighters of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. Hrazer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buawton. That is, as a member of the Fire Department? 

Mr. Hizer, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, You had to stand a civil-service examination, did you 
not? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. As a fire fighter? 

Mr. Hiser, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanton. You get $2,100 a year? 

Mr. Hizer, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Buanron, Have you been fighting fires for the last seven years? 

Mr. HizEr. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What have yeu been doing? 

Mr. Hizer. I have becn detailed as chauffeur for Commissioner 


R idolph. 
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Mr. Buanton. You have not fought any fires fer seven years? 

Mr. Eimer, No, sir. 

Mr. BLanron. You drive car 1, de you not? 

Mr. Hizer. No, 1; yes, sir. 

Mr. BaantTon. The license numbers begin with 1 and on up to 
probably 140,000, maybe? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sir. 

oe BLANTON. Do not the commissioners’ cars have a letter “A,” 

.” and “C” on the three cars? 

= Hizer. Commissioner Rudolph’s personal car does not. 


Mr. BLANTON, He took the “A” 
Mr. Hizgsr. Yes, sir. 


of of his, did he not? 


Mr. BLANTON. Has that ear got on it “ Distriet of Columbia. For offi- 
cial business only ”? 

Mr. Hizer. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, And it hasn't had that en it since you have been driv- 
ing it, has it? 

Mr. Hizer. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The cars outside of the District Commissioners’ cars, 


for the other chiefs of departments and for the business of the District 
of Columbia, you have seen that on them, have you not? 


Mr. Hizer. On several of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. “ District of Columbia. For official business only ”? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know why that was put on them? 

Mr. Hizer. For official business. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because the law demands it? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sit 

Mr. BLantTon. And it is to prevent those carg from being used for 
private purposes tlave you ever used that car No. 1 to bring Mrs 
Rudolph down to Lansburgh's? 

Mr. Hizer, Yes, sir 

Mr. BLANTON. And while she was in Lansburgh’s shopping you have 
sat outside? 

Mr. Hlizer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. A $2,100 man waiting for her? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAntTon, The people bave been paying fer that. Haye you ever 
brought Mrs. Rudolph te Kana’s? 

Mr. lltzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANntoN. And while she was in there shopping you sat out tn 
front? 

Mr. Irzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever brought her to Woodward & Lothrop’s? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLantTon. And while she was there shopping you sat out in 
front? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sir 

Mr. Bianton. Did you ever take her to Chevy Chase? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is all. 

Mr. Gipson. Just a moment——what does this “A” stand for? 

Mr. BLANTON. Originally it was to get around putting on there “ For 
official business only,” like the other cars have. The commissioners 
put “A,” “B,” and “CC” on their ears. The president of the board 
had “A” on it, the next commissioner in line had “B” on it, and the 
third commissioner in line had “C” on it. It was just letters to 


distinguish them. 


Mr. Greson, Is that the way you understand it? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you like to be a chauffeur for somebody ? 

Mr. Hizer. Well, it is not that—I was simply detailed. 

Mr. BuanToN. You have te obey orders, do you not? 

Mr. Hizer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branton. Do not fire fighters take a pride in being tire fighters? 

Mr. Hizer. Well, that may be so, but I obey orders. I have to obey 
orders. 

COMMISSIONBR RUDOLPH, DULY SWORN, TESTIFIED 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Commissioner, holding a third of the stock of 
Rudolph & West Co., and it being capitalized at $150,000, that would 
make you own approximately $50,000 of stock? 

Mr. RUDOLPH. I said “ approximately,” Mr. BLANTON use I don’t 
know the number of shares that I do hold. 

Mr. BLANTON, And it paying 20 per cent dividends, that would bring 
you in by computation approximately $10,000 a year dividends from 
Rudolph & West Co.? 

Mr. Rvuponen. Yes. 

Mr. Buantron. If their business were more lucrative than it is, your 
dividends would be more lucrative? 

Mr. Rvupourn. Certainly. 

Mr. Branton. And if the profits were less, naturally your profits 
would be less? 

Mr. Rupo.pn, Yes, sir 


Mr. Branton. You realize as a business man and as a 
that if there were # suit pending in the Supreme Court ot 


commisston r 
the District 
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where Rudolph & West Co. was a party, either plaintiff or defendant, 
you would be disqualified to sit as a juror in that case, don’t you, by 
reason of your interest? You realize that? 

Mr. Repo.rvH, Oh, yes 

Mr. Buantrox. How much stock do you own in the Second National 
Bank, approximately ? 

Mr. Rvupotyn. Something over 500 shares, 

Mr. BLanron. Approximately amounting to how much? 

Mr. Reupo.eu. It is very high now. I haven’t seen the recent 
quotations 

Mr. BLANTON, Isn't that stock unusually high? 

Mr. Rvpourpm. All bank stocks are high. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can hardly buy that on the market? 

Mr. Rvupourn, No. It is held very close, 

Mr. BraNnron. Your 300 shares at the present market value are 
worth approximately how much? 

Mr. Repoteu. Something around $75,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. What dividends does the Second National Bank pay? 

Mr. Rvupo.tpepH, Eight per cent on par. 

Mr. Branton. Mr. Colladay tops the list of your board of directors 
of the Second National Bank, doesn't he? 

Mr. Rupouem. I imagine so. I don’t know whether there is anybody 
ahead of him or not 

Mr. BLanros, On the littl folder that your bank gets out his name 
tops the list; it heads them all? 

Mr. Ruporurnu. IT imagine it would, 
Mr. BLanroyn. Are you acquainted with the manager of the Willard 
Hotel? 

Mr. Rupvourpn, Mr. Hight? 

Mr. BLanron, Yes, 

Mr. Repotrpnu. Very well 

Mr. BLANTON. He is down under Mr. Colladay’s name, a little fur- 
ther down on this list 

Mr. Repotper. I imagine it would come very close to Mr. Colla- 
day's 

Mi BLANTON, You know these directors of the Second National 
Bank? 

Mr. Rupouens, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And Mr. Hight's business is the hotel business? 

Mr. RupboLru, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the bank business? 

Mr. RupoL_pu. I don’t know how much time he gives to the bank, 

Mr. BLANTON. But his business is hotel and bank? 

Mr, RupoLpH, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, What other hotels are owned by Second National Bank 
directors besides his? 

Mr. Rupo.teu. Some of the directors have an interest in the Conti- 
nental Hotel 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is owned by directors in the Second National 
Bank? 

Mr. Rupo.eu. Yes; they have stockholdings in it, but there are 
others not connected with the Second National Bank also that have 
stock in it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Commissioner, do you know that a Mr. Fowler, 
who is an attorney for TO independent taxicab companies, claimed 
under oath, testifying before a Senate committee in the Capital not 
long ago, that the record in your court of appeals here in the District 
showed that the Willard Hotel received $80,000 a year as its part 
of the taxicab and sight-seeing bus receipts? Did you know that? 

Mr. Rvupouen. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he testified that. I have a statement from a 
reliable attorney here in the District that the Willard Hotel has a 
contract this year with a taxicab company whereby it is to receive 
as much as $15,000 for the taxicab privilege of using the sidewalk and 
out in the street in front of the hotel, which really belongs to the 
Government, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Rupo.eu, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. As a commissioner you know that all the streets and 
all the sidewalks belong to the Government, don’t you? 

Mr. RUDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. BLaAnton, And the Government has that property for the use of 
its people, hasn't it? 

Mr. Rupoipnw, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, All of its people, not just hotel people? 

Mr. Rupo.pnH. Yes. 

Mr. BLanron. Then I am informed also that the Continental Hotel, 
which is owned by directors of the Second National Bank Building, has 
entered into a contract with a certain taxicab company whereby it 
is to receive as much as $5,500 this year for taxicab privileges. 

Mr. Rupo.rnu, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you think that is fair to the people of the District 
of Columbia if that exists? 

Mr. Rupoupn. I don’t see that it is unfair. 

Mr, BLANTON, Let us see about that. The Willard Hotel, in which 
ene of your Secend National Bank directors is manager, Mr. Hight, 
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runs all the way down Fourteenth Street from F Street to Pennsy! 
vania Avenue, which is what we call in Washington a double block. 
In front of the Willard Hotel there is space for 14 taxicabs? 

Mr. Rupo.pn. I don’t know. That js a traffic matter and I am not 
familiar with that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to get ‘you familiar with some traffic matters. 

Mr. Rupowpn. I would rather not be familiar with them, but if you 
want to—— 


FreBRUARY 14 


Mr. BLanton. As one Member of Congress I would prefer that al! 
of you commissioners should know something about some of the business 
of Washington. 

Mr. Rupo.ieg. It is our duty to know something about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. About the traffic business. The Willard Hotel re- 
serves that whole block for its taxicabs and its sightse@ing busses. Why 
haven't I, as representative of 350,000 people in my district, a right 
to park my own car there just as much as the Willard Hotel has a 
right to park 14? Can you answer me that? 

Mr. Rupo._pH. Not very well. 

Mr. Blanton. Well, why hasn’t some Government clerk here, who 
works here in the departments for 30 years, why hasn't he a right 
to take his little Ford down there and park it along in front of the 
Willard Hotel if there is a vacant space there? Shouldn't he have that 
right? 

Mr. Rupo.rx, I imagine he should. At the same time he should not 
shut out the patrons of a hotel who want to go in and out and have 
prompt service. 

Mr. BLANTON, The patrons of that hotel have no more rights than 
anybody else, 

Mr. Ruporru. I don't agree with you there, because-——— 

Mr. BLanton. Do you know Judge McMahon? 

Mr, RupoLpeH, Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you hear about a decision that he remlered the 
other day wherein he said that they had no right to reserve that space? 

Mr. Rupoutpu. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have the commissioners ever made an attempt to 
enforce that law? 

Mr. Rupo.ru. I don’t know whether the traffic director has done any- 
thing in that connection or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. The traffic director is one of your employees, isn't he? 

Mr. Rupotps, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You could put him out to-morrow, couldn't you? 

Mr. RupOLPH. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. But he couldn't put you out, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Rupo.pex. Not very well. 

Mr. Gi.Bert, I find upon examination of the evidence that you were 
asked this question and that you testified as follows: 

“Do you feel that the bids of the other companies would have the 
same opportunity to get a contract as that of Rudolph & West Co. 
when you are one of the commissioners and such a large stockholder?” 

You are reported by the stenographer as having made this answer: 

“It would not make a particle of difference. I don’t know what 
proportion of the hardware business the other concerns are getting, 
but I imagine they get their fair share of it.” 

And then you were asked this question, speaking of your firm: 

“They get more contracts with the city than any other company, Mr. 
Rudolph? 

“Mr. RupoLtpn. I couldn't say. I imagine Barber & Ross get equally 
as much as they do and perhaps some other large dealers.” 

Now, for the last fiscal year the auditor reports that the business 
done by the District with your company totals seventy-one thousand 
and some odd dollars, while Barber & Ross was thirteen thousand and 
some odd dollars. There was no competitor that had gotten more 
than fourteen thousand, while, as I say, your firm had $71,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Commissioner, do you know how much Congress 
turned over to you and your co-commissioners for this fiscal year, te 
spend—how many millions? 

Mr. RuponeH. Something around thirty-two millions. 

Mr. BLANYON. And it is up to you to see to it that each $72,000 of 
that $32,000,000 is spent according to law, isn't it? 

Mr. Rupourn. It is my duty to see that everything, not only that 
$72,000, but any other amount, is disbursed according to law. 

Mr. Gipson, Do you know of the forms of punishment used down at 
the workhouse? 

Mr. Rupotrvx. Yes. 1 am somewhat familiar with them. 

Mr. Gipson. And the fact that they use chains? 

Mr. Rupoutrn. Yes. 

Mr. Gipson. That in some instances iron bands are riveted to their 
ankles? 

Mr. Rupotrn. Yes. There are some cases where they have had to 
resort to that in order to get the prisoners to behave themselves, 
| Mr, Gipson, These particular men are confined in walls. 

Mr. Rupoten. Well, I don’t know whether it is unusual. I don't 
approve of it, but it seems to have been the only effective way to get 
these men to obey the rules. 
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Mr 


Ginson. Do you know that some of those prisoners have worn 
chains for in some eases over 200 days? 


Mr. Rupotpu. No, sir. The old rule was that they were confined 


cell until they promised to reform and obey the rules and then | 


out. 
We found veterans of the 
| been chained for nearly a hundred days. 
Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Commissioner, you don't approve, whether 
ey bave run away or not, of putting a great big iron band that is 
iveted on in a blacksmith shop around a World War veteran's ankles 


were let 


Mr. GIBSON. some World War there that 


i keeping it there for 68 ddys, like one we saw down there, do you, | 


Commissioner, because he ran away? 
Mr. RupoLes, I do not approve of it. 
‘ir. BLAnron. Now, Mr. Commissioner, there is in your jail here 
it new, unless they have removed it in the last day or so—and I 
ope they have—a great big post that is over a foot in diameter at the 
ttom., 
Mir. RUDOLPH, 
Mr. BLANTON. 


Yes, sir. 


About which they have in that jail chained In one 


| In July, 





instance a colored girl 18 years of age with her arms chained behind | 


post. Do you approve of that? 

Rupourw. It depends on how long they kept her chained. 
BLANTON. I don’t care whether they didn’t keep her there 
Do you approve of it? 


around that 
Mi 
Mr. 
than one minute, 


Mr. RupoLPH. I am not a penologist. 

Mr. BLANTON. You don’t approve of that, do you? 

Mr. Rupo.pu. I would try to adopt some other means. 

Mr. BLANTON. The sworn statement of a witness was that they kept 


this colored girl, 18 years old, chained to that post until she dropped 
from exhaustion, 


Mr. Rupotps, That is inhuman. 
Mr. BLANTON. That is inhuman and it ought to be stopped 
Mr. Commissioner, who is the president of the Board of Children’s 


Guardians? 


Mr, RupoLpH. W. W. Millan. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that the same W. W. Millan who has appeared over 
here before the auditor in the defense of Mr. Fenning in trying to get 
fees allowed Mr. Fenning that the auditor claimed were not due? Is 
that the same one? 

Mr. RupouPH. I saw in the paper where he was entered as eounsel 

Mr. BLANTON. But he is the same Millan who is defending Mr. 
Fenning against the auditor’s contention? 

Mr. RupoLrPH, Yes, sir. 

BE SURB YOUR SINS WILL FIND YOU OUT 


Commissioner Rudolph could not stand the pressure. We had 
found him out. His use of his office to further his own business 
was disclosed. 
Congress met. 

And my good friend from Maine [Mr. Hersey] asserted that 
I did all this to get press notoriety in my district. No press 
reporter has mentioned my work to Texas papers. Texas 
papers are fair and just and would print notices if they got 
any. Beeause I have prevented Washingtonians from paying 
their civic expenses out of the United States Treasury and have 
forced their local tax rate here from 90 cents to $1.80 on the 
$100, making them pay for their own conveniences like people 
in the 48 States have to pay, the press boys here most of whom 
own property in Washington, punish me by never mentioning 
my work in their reports to Texas papers. The paper closest 
to my district that received reports and gave me credit is the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
that some years ago it pronounced me a useful Member of the 
House, and then said: 


That opinion has now been vindicated by the of BLANTON’'s 
to get rid of Frederick A. Fenning as a Commissioner of the 
of Columbia. BLANTON went into the fray single-handed and 
heavy odds against hiny. Fenning, a power in the political and 
commercial life of the District, seemed impregnably intrenched. 
BLANTON hung on like the bulldog he is. Finally, by the sheer 
weight of the evidence that he brought to bear against Fenning before 
three committees of the House, he compelled Congress and the President 


to take notice. 


success 
fight 
trict 
with 


more | when Secretary Work attempted to pay them out of the public 


sig » ro @ . > ay before | i 
And he resigned, to take effect the day fore | chathlan to dhvede: 


overnight. 


In its issue of August 1, 1926, it said | 


Dis- | 
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DOCTOR WORK PROTECTS DOCTOR WHITE 


after Congress adjourned, Dector Work, Secretary 
of the Interior, without any authority of law whatever there 
for, hand picked a board of five fellow psychiatrists te investi- 
gate his friend and their friend, Dr. William A. White, agree- 
ing to pay them all their expenses and so much per day. He 
knew that three different congressional committees had already 
investigated Doctor White. He knew that Congress had just 
passed a resolution directing Comptroller General McCarl to 
spend the next five months investigating St. Elizabeths. I pre- 
dicted to the Gibson committee that the report of these five 
psychiatrists would be a specially prepared whitewash of Doctor 
White and an attempt to save him from the force and effect 
of these congressional investigations. I knew that even if they 
wanted to do so they could not learn the actual conditions that 
ordinarily existed. Doctor White would know of every visit 


they would make. He would be expecting them. He would 
have everything in apple-pie order. He would see that they 


were conducted only where appearances would be favorable. 
Every employee would be specially warned and directed as to 
their conduct, just as was done when they were expecting our 
Gibson committee. And their report was a whitewash. And 
Treasury Comptroller General McCarl stopped it, and told 
Secretary Work that his whole action was without authority 
of law and that he would not allow such payment, as same 
would be unlawful. And Secretary Work was forced to pay 
these five psychiatrists out of his own pocket. And Congress 
has refused to reimburse him. And when he tried to have their 
unauthorized report printed in the Recorp I stopped it. And 
when he tried to have their unauthorized report printed as a 
publie document the Committee on Printing, by unanimous vote, 
turned him down and would not permit it. 

ST. 


PLIZABETHS PUNISHES ALL BUT PSYCHIATRISTS 


Doctor White’s main psychiatrist who passes on the sanity 
of patients, is Dr. Knutt Houck. On the morning of December 
15, 1926, he and his wife were missing. They had disappeared 
Dr. Knutt Houck turned up in a town in New 
York State out on the street in front of the hotel in his night 
clothes, apparently insane. The press reported that he had 
murdered his wife and disposed of her body. He was brought 
back to Washington but not confined in St. Elizabeths. Doe- 
tor White realized that St. Elizabeths was too great a punish- 
ment for a brother psychiatrist, even though he was charged 
with murdering his wife. He was given special care and atten- 
tion in Gallinger Hospital. After investigation the Washington 
Times reported: “ Doctor Houck attacked his wife and tore her 
But to this good day her body has never 
yet been found. On January 4 the Times reported that Doctor 
Houck was being removed to Walter Reed Hospital to afford 
better surroundings. Then this psychiatrist was moved 
to Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, and from there he 
was released so that he could go to his home State. But 
has he gone into St. Elizabeths. He would rather be in 
and I doen't blame him. 

SANE MPN ONLY IN 

Where the head of any one of the eight departments of 
Government that has authority to place men in insane asylums 
by letter, makes a mistake and sends a sane person to such an 
insane asylum without trial there is no place other than a court 


over 


never 
hell, 
CAN GET 


JUSTICE COURTS 


where such persons may obtain justice. And it is an awfully 
hard matter for them to get before a court. It is a difficult 
matter for them to get a hearing even before the department 
that ordered them there. One without congressional infinence 
gets no hearing. And such hearings when had are farces. The 
department always feels that it must sustain its action. The 


subordinate who through jealousy or spite induced the depart- 


| ment to order the person incarcerated is always able to produce 


The upshot of the several investigations was the resignation of Fen- ' 


ning at the demand of the President. 

If it had not been for BLANTON’s persistence, the commissioner would 
still in office. To the 
tude is due from the public in general and the veterans of the World 
War in particular. Through his efforts a peculiarly unfortunate group 
of the wards has been saved from a peculiar form of 
exploitation. 

Like Watsn in the oil case and Reep in the slush-fund investiga- 
tion, BLANTON has shown what one man of ability and fighting caliber, 
armed with a good cause, can do in Congress, 


be 


Government's 


gentleman from Texas a large debt of grati- | 





apparently cogent facts against him. The board appointed to 


conduct the hearing is usually a bunch of cymlin-headed em- 
ployees, big with their own importance and officiousness, who 
know nothing whatever about the law or the legal rules of 
evidence, and very littie about anything else. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT UEARINGS ARI FPARCICAL 
I want to illustrate their modus operandi. On December 14, 


1926, the same date that St. Elizabeths famous psychiatrist, 
Dr. Knuitt Houck, attacked his wife, a little heart-broken 
women told me about how the Navy was punishing her sane 
husband in St. Elizabeths. I went out there immediately and 
made an exhaustive investigation, and found her husband, 
Lieut. Commander Harry T. Sandlin, perfectly normal and 
sane. I had his wife go before a notary public and swear to 


her testimony: 
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AFFIDAVIT OF MRS. BETTY SANDLIN 


THe Disrrict or COLUMBIA; 

I, Mrs. Betty Sandlin, being sworn, upon oath state: I am the wife 
of Lieut. Commander Harry Till Sandlin, who for 20 years has been 
in the United States Navy; I am 22 years of age, and married Com- 
mander Sandlin in Constantinople on the Ist day of August, 1922, and 
have lived with him continually since then as his wife; Commander 
Sandlin separated from his first wife about 14 years ago, and each 
year until 1924 paid her a certain portion of his salary, and since he 
stopped paying her in 1924 she has been trying to give him all the 
trouble she could, and has caused friction between him and the Navy. 
In February, 1925, in Key West, Doctor Dockery (7), of the Navy, told 
me that they intended to retire my husband, and in 1925 they had 
him brought before a retiring board, at which hearing I testified and 
told what Doctor Dockery had said to me, and they could not retire him 
as they were not able to prove any reasons therefor, and my husband 
then defended himself against such proposal; but they sent my husband 
to the naval hospital in Washington for observation, and threatened 
to send him to St. Blizabeths. They could find nothing wrong with my 
husband and finally sent him back to duty in Philadelphia, and his 
commanding officer reported that his work was first class; because my 
husband insisted on having an investigation, they sent him to St, Eliza- 
beths Hospital, which is an insane asylum, on November 8, 1926, where 
he pow is, and where they have kept him ever since; he has been given 
to understand that if he will agree to being retired they will release him 
from the hospital; there is nothing whatever wrong with my husband ; 
his mind is clear and he is perfectly sane, and he is in no way mentally 
afflicted; he is not a graduate cf Annapolis; my husband's sister, Mrs. 
W. A. Mattice, of 1307 Chamberlain Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn., with 
the approval of myself and husband, requested the Navy Department 
to send her a “comprehensive and detailed report of his present con- 
dition and circumstances leading up to his present status and copies 
of reports of all investigating boards,” and on November 18, 1926, the 
Secretary of the Navy refused, claiming that same were confidential, 
after which my husband, in writing, requested that such be sent his 
sister, but they have not been furnished her, I feel that my husband 
is being unjustly and unmercifully persecuted, and I appeal to the 
Congress of the United States to see that we get justice. 

Berry SANDLIN. 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Mrs. Betty Sandlin before me 
this the 14th day of December, A. D, 1926. Given under my hand and 
seal of office in the District of Columbia, 

[SAL] W. G. Lapp, 

Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 


I found that Dr. S. F. Acree, an eminent scientist, whom I 
have known for 30 years, and his wife, were close neighbors and 
friends of the Sandlins, and I had them go before a notary 
public and swear to what they knew: 


AVFIDAVIT OF DR, 8S, F. ACKES 


THe District of COLUMBIA: 

I, Dr. S. F. Acree, being sworn, upon oath state: I am a native of 
the State of Texas, entered the University of Texas in 1892, and am 
a graduate of that institution, and am also a graduate of the University 
of Chicago, and am now engaged in scientific work and live at 1756 Q 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. During 1925 I lived at 1704 Q Street 
and we took our meals at 1754 Q Street NW., Washington, D. C., and 
for over three months we, my wife and I, were thrown in daily com- 
munication with Commander Harry Till Sandlin, of the United States 
Navy, and his wife, Mrs. Betty Sandlin, and we saw each other at least 
twice each day, and sometimes many times each day, and frequently 
had our meals together; and this relationship existed during all of the 
time that Commander Sandlin was under observation by the naval hos- 
pital here in Washington; on account of such treatment accorded him, 
I specially and closely observed Commander Sandlin, with the view of 
forming my Own conclusion of whether he was mentally afflicted, and 
1 reached the conclusion that there was nothing whatever wrong with 
his niind and that he was in no way aflicied mentally; his mind was 
clear at all times and I considered him a brilliant man and unusually 
well poised; and since he was placed in St. Elizabeths Hospital on 
November 8, 1926, I have been to see him many times and have talked 
with him on many subjects, and have closely observed him, and there is 
no Change whatever in his inental condition; and in my judgment there 
is now nothing whatever wrong with his mind and he is in no way 
mentally dfflicted. During one of my visits to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
to sec Commander Sandlin I met Doctor Ziegler, who is in charge of 
the naval hospital here in Washington, and Doctor Ziegler in substance 
gave me to understand that if Commander Sandlin would agree to the 
Navy retiring him that he would be released shortly from St. Bliza- 
beths; in my judgment Commander Sandlin is in every way, physically 
and mentally, able to perform his duties. I am in no way related to 
Commander Sandlin, but am interested in seeing that he is not treated 
unjustly. 


Dr. S. F. AcCREE. 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me by Dr. 8. F. Acree, on this 14th 
day of December, A. D. 1926, Given under my hand and seal of office 
in Washington, D. C. 


[SEAL.] W. G. Lapp, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 
AFFIDAVIT OF MRS, RUBY J, ACREER 
Tue District or COLUMBIA: 

I, Mrs. Ruby J. Acree, being duly sworn, upon oath state: I am 
a native of Virginia and am the wife of Dr. S. F. Acree: I have 
read the affidavit made by him regarding the condition and treatment 
of Commander Harry Till Sandlin, and I know that same is true and 
correct; I have never observed anything wrong with Commander 
Sandlin and believe that he is mentally sound and is in no way 
mentally aMicted; I consider him unusually well poised; I am in no 
way related to them, but feel sorry for Mrs. Betty Sandlin, who is a 
young girl 22 years of age. 

Rusy J. Acres. 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Mrs. Ruby J. Acree before me 
this the 14th day of December, A. D. 1926. Given under my hand and 
seal of office In Washington, D. C. 


[SEAL.] W. G. Lapp, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 


NAVY DENIED SANDLIN’S SISTHR REQUESTHD INFORMATION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 18, 1926. 
Mrs, W. A. MATTICB, 
1307 Chamberlain Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dean MavaM: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of November 11. 
in which you desire a comprehensive and detailed report regarding the 
present condition of your brother, Lieut. Commander H. T. Sandlin 
(S. C.), United States Navy, a complete review and report of all the 
circumstances leading up to his present status, copies of the reports of 
investigating boards handling your brother’s case, and information as 
to whether or not he has had a regular hearing or investigation in 
accordance with Navy Regulations, and the result of such reports. 

Your brother has been accorded all his rights in connection with his 
present status as required by Navy Regulations, The department re 
grets, however, that it is unable to furnish the information you request, 
inasmuch as such information forms part of the official record of Mr. 
Sandlin and is therefore confidential. It is for official use of the de- 
partment only and can not be given to any other except by order of 
the officer himself or by order of a court in case such information should 
be necessary and material in a case on trial before it. 

It is true that your brother was recently placed in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. If you address a letter to the superintendent of that insti 
tution, you will no doubt be able to ascertain the present condition of 
his health, 

Very respectfully, 
Curtis D, WILBUR. 


Mrs. Ed. Morgan, of Americus, Ga., is another sister of Com- 
mander Sandlin. Mrs. O. B. Bishop, of Adzirsville, Ga., is alse 
his sister. I immediately ordered from the Navy Department 
Commander Sandlin’s complete record, which it had refused to 
give his sister, and Secretary Wilbur assured me it would be 
prepared immediately. 

SERVE NOTICE ON NAVY DEPARTMENT 

From the floor of the House the next day, December 15, 1926, 
I discussed the outrageous treatment which had been accorded 
Commander Sandlin by the Navy and I then publicly notified 
the department that he was going to have a square deal, In 
about a week he was released from St. Elizabeths and allowed 
to go to his home here, where with his wife and two little 
children he went where he pleased and did what he pleased 


| thereafter, except the Navy required him to ring up St. Eliza 


| 
| 





beths on the telephone once a week. I gave the naval office's 
in charge of his case to understand that if he was in some- 
body’s way and they were determined to get rid of him that I 
would agree to his being retired on the grounds of being 
incapacitated for active duty, or upon any other ground that 
did not reflect upon his character or mentality, but I was deter- 
mined that they should not retire him as of paranoid state, as 
that would confine this sane man in an insane asylum for the 
rest of his life. . was assured that when Commander Sandlin 
was tried before a naval retiring board I would be given due 
notice thereof, that his wife should be present, that he should 
be allowed counsel and the right to produce witnesses in his 
behalf. I will first let Commander Sandlin and his wife detail 
what happened: 











1927 
AFFIDAVIT OF MRS. BETTY SANDLIN 


WasHineton, D. C.: 

I, Mrs. Betty Sandlin, being duly sworn, upon oath, state: I am the 
wife of Lieut. Commander Harry Till Sandlin, who is now perfectly 
sane, and never during our married life has had one single thing the 
matter with his mind; he is unusually bright and well poised; the 
Navy is punishing him simply because he took up the study of Chris- 
tian Science, and appealed direct to Secretary Wilbur for fair treat- 
ment, when he should have sent his letter through channels; wholly 
without warrant or trial the Navy had my husband locked up in 
St. Blizabeths Insane Asylum on November 8, 1926, and until Con- 
gressman BLANTON visited him there on December 14, 1926, he was 
shown no consideration whatever, but after Congressman BLANTON ob- 
tained my husband’s record, and in the House of Representatives on 
December 15, 1926, condemned the Navy for its unwarrantable action, 
he was allowed to leave St. Blizabeths, and spent Christmas week at 
home with me and our two little children, and since December 31, 1926, 
has been allowed to stay at home and do what he pleased, except they 
had him report one night and require him to telephone St. Elizabeths 
about once a week; under orders from the Navy my husband appeared 
before the Naval Retiring Board January 3, 1927; they refused his 
request that I be allowed to act as his counsel, as I wanted to attend ; 
the board consisted of five captains; the two medical members took my 
husband into a closed room for examination; on their return, Captain 
Carpenter, chairman, announced that he found my husband to be 
“paranoid state, condition permanent "; the other medical member con- 
curred; the board approved, and announced that my husband did not 
have mental capacity to select his own counsel, and they would have 
had Secretary Wilbur appoint one, and adjourned until next morning; 
went immediately to the Capitol, called Congressman. BLANTON out 
of the House, and urged him to saye us, and to see that we got justice, 
as we were not financially able to employ counsel; our friends also 
urged him, and he secured permission from Secretary Wilbur to con- 
duct our defense at such hearing; he promptly appeared at said trial 
on the morning of January 4, 1927, but had said board to understand 
distinetly that in conducting my husband’s defense, he did not appear 

his attorney, but in his representative capacity, to see that an 

American got a square deal, and also to learn just how the Navy con- 
ducted such trials, where men without court trial could be consigned 
to insane asylums for life simply upon Navy orders; the hearings were 
held in the forenoon, so Congressman BLANTON could attend House 
sessions nt noon; he conducted my husband's defense four days, and by 
competent evidence not only established my husband’s ‘sanity, but 
proved that the Navy was persecuting him; the chairman, Captain 
Carpenter, and his counsel, saw that they must get rid of Congressman 
BLANTON; at the close of the hearing on January 7, 1927, Chairman 
Carpenter ruled that if Congressman BLANTON appeared any further 
he must do so as my husband’s attorney and not in his representa- 
tive capacity, knowing at the time he would not do so, hence Congress- 

in BLANTON refused to appear further; Congressman BLANTON had 

de Captain Carpenter admit that he had prejudged my husband's 
case, basing his decision that he was of paranoid state simply because 

had communicated direct with Secretary Wilbur, and because an 

officer at Key West once reported that my husband refused to give up 


we 
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duty there; such officer so reporting had himself been under mental | 


observation fer a year, and I personally know that his report was 


false, because I was then with my husband when he turned over his 


fliee strictly. in accord with the naval order and regulations; and in | : < i s 
: ; | man; and Capt. Edgar Thompson, both medical officers; and 


deciding the case Chairman Carpenter still held that my husband was 
of paranoid state, despite the fact that the éther four members of 
the board changed their preliminary decision and held that he was not; 


I believe that if it had not been for Congressman BLANTON protecting | 


us that naval board would have condemned my husband to St. Eliza- 





beths Insane Asylum for life, when he is absolutely sane. 
BettTy SANDLIN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th of -, 1927. 
[SEAL.] WALTER C. NFEILSON, 


Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
AFFIDAVIT OF H. T. SANDLIN 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
I, Harry Till Sandlin, being duly sworn, upon oath state: I am a 


lieutenant commrander in the United States Navy; not until I took up | 


the study of Christian Science did the Navy attempt to punish me; 
when stationed at Key West the commanding officer there, who bimself 
had been under mental observation, sent to Washington a _ report 
that I had refused to obey orders to turn over my office; I did not so 
refuse, but complied with such order strictly according to naval regu- 
lations; this officer, C. D. Stearns, got mad because I asked him to 
“ive me a hearing on the reports he had sent against me, and I had 
two officers witness my request, but he denied it; without giving me 
any warning, or hearing, or trial, I was locked up in St, Elizabeths 
Insane Asylum, where there were shrieking maniacs close enough to 
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be heard, on November 8, 1926, and was shown no consideration until 
Congressman BLANTON visited me and investigated my case on Decem- 
ber 14, 1926, after which I was allowed to go home, and I spent 
Christmas week with my family, and after Decenrber 31, 1926, I have 
been allowed to stay at home and go where I pleased and do what I 
pleased, except I have reported one night to St. Elizabeths, and am 
required to ring them up about once each week; Secretary Wilbur had 
assured my friends that when I was called before the Naval Retiring 
Board, I would be given a fair trial, and could have counsel, and have 
my witnesses testify; I was ordered to appear before such board on 
January 3, 1927, and the board was proceeding with the trial without 
giving me counsel; to insure having my wife present I requested that 
she be designated as my counsel, which was refused; the medical mem- 
bers of the board, Captain Carpenter, and Captain Thompson, took me 
off in a room separated from said board and examined me, and then 
went back before the board and reported that I was of “ paranoid 
state; condition permanent,” and that I did not have sufficient mental 
capacity to choose counsel, and that they would ask the Secretary of 
the Navy to provide same. The board thus approved such decision, 
I was thus decreed to be of unsound mind, without a hearing and with- 
out trial, and any rights that I might assert thereafter were to be 
determined by a board which had already prejudged me of unsound 
mind and that would mean my incarceration in St. Elizabeths for life; 
the board adjourned until the next morning; we went immediately to 
the Capitol and called Congressman BLanTon, and urged him to pro- 
tect me and see that I had a fair trial; I was not able financially to 
employ competent counsel; Congressman BLANTON appeared next morn- 
ing, had it understood that he was not appearing as an attorney, but 
had permission from the Secretary of the Navy to appear in his Repre- 
sentative capacity, and defend my rights, and see that I got a fair 
trial, and also to observe just how such trials before naval boards 
were conducted; he objected to the entire board on the ground that it 
had already made up its mind, and had prejudged my case; his objec- 
tion was overruied ; he demanded that the proceedings of the previous 
day be stricken from the record as I had no counsel; this was refused; 
he defended my rights for four days, and then to get rid of him, 
Chairman Carpenter ruled that Congressman BLANTON could appear no 
longer in his Representative capacity, but would have to appear as my 
attorney, and he thus forced him to appear no longer; Chairman Car- 
penter did not change his opinion, but after the other four members 
filed their report, finding that I was not of paranoid state, he still 
persisted, and filed a minority report, still holding that of 
paranoid state, 


I was 


H. T. SanpDrin. 
Sworn to and subscribed this 7th of ———, A. D. 1927. 
[SBAL, ] WALTER C. NBILSON, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
HAVE ALWAYS HELPED THOSE WHOSE RIGHTS WERE DENIED THEM 
When on January 3, 1927, Commander and Mrs. Sandlin 


called me out of the House and urged me to help them, saying 
they were not able to employ an attorney, I agreed to protect 
them at the second meeting of the trial board next morning. 
I secured from Secretary Wilbur permission to appear in my 
representative capacity and conduct Sandlin’s defense before 
the board. 

I appeared before the board promptly the next morning, Jan- 
uary 4, 1927. It consisted of Capt. Dudley N. €arpenter, chair- 


three other captains named Seibels, Eilis, and Metcalf 
I ascertained that on the preceding day the board had denied 


the request of Commander Sandlin that his wife be present, 
that Commander Sandlin had protested against being tried 
before said officers, and that without having anyone there to 


represent him the two medical members of the board, Captain 
Carpenter and Captain Thompson, ordered Commander Sandlin 
to go with them into another room, where in the absence of the 
other three members of the board they put Commander Sandlin 
through what they termed an examination, but which in com- 


mon parlance is known as the third degree; that they then 
brought him back before the board and announced (quoted 


from record) : 


Capt. Dudley N. Carpenter, Medical Corps, United States Navy, the 
medical member of the board, reported that, in his opinion, 
Lieut. Commander Harry T. Sandlin, Supply Corps, United States Navy, 
is suffering from paranoid state, which opinion is, based on the medical 
members’ examination of this date, including the official medical records, 
and expert opinions of the duly authorized representatives the 
naval medical department; that this condition is permanent, by reason 
of which he is incapacitated for active service in the Navy, and that 
his incapacity is the result of an incident of the service. 

Capt. Edgar Thompson, Medcal Corps, United States Navy, a mem- 
ber, reported that he concurred in the opinion expressed by Captain 
Carpenter, Medical Corps. 
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And perfunctorily the other three “yes men” on the board 
approved, and thus without trial or benefit of clergy the board 
had condemned him as being insane. 

I now quote from their record my statement made when I 
first appeared : 

Mr. Buanton. I have mace a study of conditions in our Army and 
Navy with respect to men being charged with being of unsound mind 
for some time with a view to rectifying by law, if needed, the present 
situation. Because of that fact I have been out to St. Elizabeths a 
number of times and to other hospitals and I have been importuned 
by friends of Commander Sandlin to appear and see just the situation 
in his case, not as his attorney, because I represent no man as attorney 
while I am a Congressman, and there is no question of remuneration 
in it, but simply a question of appearing to see that this man gets a 
fair and just trial, and I ask permission to so appear, and if I am 
permitted by you gentlemen I will appreciate it. 


And the board read a letter from Secretary Wilbur to it 
authorizing me thus to appear, and for four days without ques- 
tion the board permitted me so to appear. 

I immediately requested the board to set aside its finding 
made the previous day prejudging Commander Sandlin to be 
insane without trial. And when I demonstrated to the board 
how ridiculous it would be for Commander Sandlin to proceed 
when the two medical members of the board had already in 
writing condemned him as insane, their conclusion being 
adopted by the board, they were in a quandary: 

The BoarD (meaning Chairman Carpenter). Do you understand that 
the medical records have been introduced as official documents: 

Mr. BLanTon. There has been nothing introduced yet. 1 shall ex- 
pect counsel for this board to begin at the beginning and introduce what 
he offers to introduce. 

The Boarp. You wish to have them introduced again? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want something introduced against Lieutenant Com- 
minder Sandlin who now appears before the board for hearing. It 
must be reintroduced—such evidence as the board wants to consider 


against him In other words, some case must be made out against | 


him now. 

The Boarp. I would like to call on the assistant from the Judge 
Advocate General's Office as to reintroducing evidence that has already 
appeared before the board. 


Then the Assistant Judge Advocate in a long-winded speech 
explained that the Navy had its own way of conducting hear- 
ings, wholly distinct from legal rules of procedure, and that it 
did not have to reintroduce its evidence against Commander 
Sandlin but that it was up to Commander Sandlin to proceed 
with his defense. He argued that because the Navy regulation 
provides that the one being tried “has the right to offer wit- 
nesses’ that the first and only thing that could be done was 
for Commander Sandlin to proceed in offering witnesses: 

Mr. BLANTON, This man.appears here under charges. Now, I want 
you to proceed from this time on with a trial. I want to hear the 
evidence that is against him. I want to see how it is reached. He 
is being tried without giving him a hearing, and I am sure you want 
to give this man a proper hearing. I want to be frank with you. I 
am going to contend that it is improper that there should be regula- 


tions in the Navy to send a man to an asylum. Counsel has failed to | 


grasp the significance of this regulation. The regulation provides that 
he has a right to offer witnesses. It does not take away from the 
Navy the necessity to produce evidence against him. Here is his 
medical record. In January, 1913, he was examined, with no physical 
defects ; January, 1915, no physical defects; January, 1918, no physical 
defects; January, 1920, no physical defects; January, 1921, no phy- 
sical defects; January, 1922, he was found physically qualified to 
perform his duties; January, 1923, he was found to have no physical 


defects; January, 1924, and January, 1925, he was examined and | 
found fit to perform his duties. Now, there is his medical history | 


and his history as a naval officer down to January, 1925. 

[ want to insist that this board should offer evidence against him. 
Put his medical record in evidence. It should be offered in evidence 
against him. This is the time to make a record against him, Surely, 
counsel would not want this board to determine this case on something 
that was done yesterday, when he was not represented by counsel. 
Is there any contention made here that this man did not clamor for 
counsel, yesterday? He was demanding that his wife be present and 
he was denied that right. 

Captain Evtis, He was not denied counsel 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to this member of the board [indicating 
Captain Ellis]. 1 think you are prejudiced against Lieutenant Com- 
mander Sandlin 

Captain Evuis. No; I am not. 

Mr. BLANTON, I think you are. 


And the attitude of the entire board being one of antagonism 
toward Commander Sandlin and it having agreed that its ac- 
tion taken the day before should stand and not be set aside 
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notwithstanding the board had clearly stated that such fing. 
ing should merely be deemed charges against Sandlin upon 
which he was to stand trial, the same as an indictment in a 
criminal court, and the board having agreed that it would re. 
introduce nothing but would force Commander Sandlin to put 
on any defense evidence he had, I challenged the board for 
prejudice and protested against their sitting in the trial. The 
board promptly overruled my challenge. I then and there re- 
rewed the challenge in writing to Secretary Wilbur, asking that 
he appoint a new board which he refused. 

To show how the Navy Department resents any interference 
with its business I relate the following incident: I had parked 
my car in front of the Navy Building in the identical place 
where I had parked it at least fifty times before. As I went 
into the building I asked Captain Joyce “the door man” who 
knew me if he would look after my car while there, which he 
agreed to do. At the conclusion of the hearing at noon, when 
I left the building to my great surprise I found a bevy of five 
newspaper photographers with their cameras set on tripods 
focused on my car and a bevy of newspaper reporters with their 
bocks and pencils in hand. 

Captain Parsons accosted me about parking my car there. 
I showed him my congressional tag on it, which permits my 
‘ar to be parked in front of any public building in Washington 
at any time. He agreed that I had such right. In the after- 
noon papers appeared a picture of my car, with the statement 
that when I first stopped there the doorman had told me that 
I could not park there and that I had replied “ The hell I can’t.” 
To show how ridiculous such report was, I quote the following 
affidavit from Captain Joyce, the doorman: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1926. 

I, J. F. Joyce, state: I am the guard stationed at the main entrance 
to the Navy Department Building. I was on duty there yesterday morn- 
ing when Congressman BLANTON, of Texas, drove up there in his car; he 
parked his car in front of said entrance and came to me and stated 
that he had official business in said building, and for me to please see 
that his car was not molested, This I agreed to do. That is all that 
passed between us. It is not true that I told him, as alleged in news- 
papers, “that he couldn’t park there,” and it is not true, as alleged 
in newspapers, that he replied, “ The hell I can’t.””. Such did not occur. 
On prior occasions when he has bad business before said Navy Depart 
ment said Representative BLANTON has parked his car in the identical 
place where he parked it yesterday, and he has always come to me and 
told me that it was his car and he was on official business, and I have 
never interfered, because he had on his car a “congressional tag,” 
issued by the traffic department, which authorized him to park in front 
of Government buildings when attending to official business. Congress 
man BLANTON has always been extremely courteous to me, 

J. F. Joxcs. 
BURDEN UPON COMMANDER SANDLIN TO PROVE HIMSELF SANE 


Realizing that Commander Sandlin was simply up against it 
and was required to prove himself sane, I proceeded to do so. 
After noting that all of his examinations up to January, 1925, 
made in many parts of the world showed him to be in splendid 
condition and fit to perform active service, I again read into 
the Recorp his medical report from Key West, Fla., showing 
that on January 5, 1925, he was there examined with this 
report: “ Fit to perform all duties of his grade.” And then 
I read another report from Key West, Fla., dated January 31, 
1925, from which I quote: 


Patient's condition in my opinion became noticeably changed about 
one month ago. Officers on this statfon appeared to feel he was 
peculiar and did not associate with him freely. He wrote several 
letters, which appears as if he was impressed with an idea of a mission 
te perform. 


You will note from the affidavit of Commander and Mrs. 
Sandlin that this commanding officer at Key West, Captain 
Stearns, who was filing these reports against him, had himsel! 
theretofore been under mental observation. And by “ mission 
to perform” Captain Stearns was referring to Commander 
Sandlin’s study of Christian Science. You will remember 
further that at this time Captain Stearns had placed Com- 
mander Sandlin under mental observation, which action to a 
man of Commander Sandlin’s attainment must have been 
annoying and aggravating to the extreme. And from his medi- 
eal record I read the further notation: 


Since admission this officer feels that he is being persecuted by the 
commandant and medical officers; he feels that placing him under 
medical care is to thwart the performance of his mission and his 
endeavor to realize his ideal. His failure to comply with his detach 
ment orders and his present delusions of persecution tend to show that 
in this specific case his judgment is poor, there is otherwise an absence 
of intellectual impairment. 
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Then, on February 3, 1925, he was transferred to the Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

| now quote from the official record of Sandlin’s trial the 
excerpts from his médical record showing his first report from 
the Naval Hospital at Washington that I then read in evidence 
to-wit :— 


Mr. BLanTon. I read this excerpt from said hospital: “On admis- 
sion this patient was correctly oriented in all spheres; closely in touch 
with his environment; extremely neat and well groomed in. his per- 
sonal appearance and very gracious and cooperative in his bearing and 


manner. During the first interview, however, the patient appeared 
under some tension.”” And then I skip and read the following excerpt: 
at no time was there any indication of true flight of ideas and 
his restless attitude did not suggest any great amount of pressure of 

tivity.” Then I read the following: “ He constantly interspersed in 
his conversation, apparently in order to prove his arguments, consider- 
able Christian Science phraseology.”” Then I read from page 6 the 
following excerpt, under date of February 11, 1925; “ Physical exami- 
nation: General physical and neurological examination of this patient 
revealed no essential defects.” Then: “ There is no history of nervous 
or mental trouble in any branch of the family. The patient was the 
third of seven children. Early childhood spent on farm. His mother 
was hyper-religious and very insistent on her children receiving thorough 
religious training. Mother belonged to the Baptist faith. His father 
rather indifferent to religion. Under these influences the patient 

t an early age took considerable interest in religious matters. He 
started to school at age of 6 years to country school. Later went to 
school at town and then to high school which he completed at 16 years 
of age. Joined the Baptist church at 15 years of age and was baptized 
by immersion, The patient’s mother died when he was 11 years old. 

‘The patient admits that he has always been strongly religious and 
was reared a devout Baptist.” Then on page 9: “In 1920 he went to 
Boston for duty and took up the study of psychology both normal] and 
abnormal”’—then “ * ° ° finally came across seme Christian 
Science publications and studies and discovered that this philosophy 
was just what he wanted, says, ‘this seemed to be the key to the 
situation.” He delved deeply into Christian Science and states that 
healed himself of all his physical ailments. Since that time he has 
spent considerable time studying and thoroughly imbuing himself with 
Christian Science principles. In regard to Christian Science activities 
the patient admits that possibly he is more enthusiastic and aggressive 
his attitude regarding this subject than the average believer but 
he explains this by saying ‘that is my nature. I am active and aggres- 
sive in anything I undertake. If I thoroughly believe in the eflicacy 
of Christian Science why am I not free to express my opinions and 
endeayor to do good to all.’”’ 

On page 10 I read the following excerpt: “In addition to his 
marital difficulty and the payment of a settlement by allotments the 
patient has attempted to aid members of his present wife's family, his 
own family and also has contributed liberally to relief work while in 
Constantinople,” 

On page 11 I read the following excerpt: “Also there are some trends 
in evidence indicating his feeling that he has been considerably mis- 
understood and perhaps almost persecuted at times because of his ideas.” 

Under date of August 1925, from the report of the Board of 
Medical Survey, I read the following excerpt: ‘“ Physical examination 
reveals no defects.” 


“* * * 


was 


he 


in 


5, 


From the report of the Naval Retiring Board, Navy Department, 
Washington, D, C., under date of October 5, 1925, which begins on 
page 14 of my transcript furnished by the Navy Department, I am 


reading from the top of page 15, the following: “ The board therefore 
recommends that Lieut. Com. Harry T. Sandlin, supply corps, United 
States Navy, be assigned to duty in the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, where he will be in close association with the officers of his 
corps and under observation by them. 


Che board further recommends that Lieutenant Commander San 
be advised to demonstrate his mental self-control by devoting himself 
Strictly to his professional work in the manner prescribed by Navy 


Regulations and customs, by refraining from mixing in civie affairs and 
also be refraining from giving advice.” * * * I that 
should be “ by,” just a typographical error in copying; that’s what it 
is on my copy * * * “* * * by refraining from giving advice 
or making recommendations except in his immediate family, unless 
specifically called upon to do So.” 

On page 17 I read the following. 


suppose 


Onitep StTares NAVAL HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1925, 
From: Commanding Officer. 


To: The Secretary of the Navy. 

Via: Commandant, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Bureau of Navi- 
gation. 

Subject: Disposition of Lieut. Commander Harry T. Sandlin, (SC), 
U. 8. N. 


1. In order to further observe this officer and get a change of environ- 
ment which is considered advisable in bis case, it is recommended that 
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he be ordered to duty where he can be under observation for possible 
further development in his case. 

And the first endorsement by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
dated December 12, 1925, “ Forwarded, recommending approval as this 
bureau is of the opinion that this recommendation is for the best inter- 
est of the service.” 

Then the entry: “ Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., December 24, 
1925. This patient has received orders to duty at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. He is therefore discharged to duty this date.” 

Mr. Bianron. The first time you ever saw Commander Sandlin wus 
day before yesterday, January 3, 1927, approximately around 10 
o'clock? 

Captain Carpenter. It was. 

Mr. BLANTON. Had you prior to that time familiarized yourself with 
what is commonly designated as the record of Commander Sandlin in 
the Navy Department prior to that time? 

Captain Carpenter. Upon receipt of my orders as president of this 
board and medica] member I had sent to the board the official records 
which have been placed in evidence, open for my inspection, and tried 
to familiarize myself with it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Had you prior to 10 
familiarized yourself with that record? 

Captain CARPENTER. I had received my orders with records 
prior to the meeting of this board and at that time had utilized these 
official documents; prior to that time I had not seen or heard of any 
record in his case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, until 10 o'clock last Monday morning you were 
unfamiliar with his record? 

Captain CARPENTER. I have not so stated. 
that time that his record was received. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, several days before last Monday you did have 
access to his record? 

Captain CARPENTER. Officially transmitted to me. 

Mr. BLaANnTon. And you did read it? 

Captain CARPENTER. I did so, 


o'clock Monday morning last 


these 


It was several days before 


Mr. BLANTON. Did you reach a conclusion on reading it? 

Captain CARPENTER. I presume my medical mind naturaily did have 
an opinion after reading it. 

Mr. Branton. After reading that record, which, so far as Com- 


mander Sandlin is concerned, is ex parte, you did form a conclusion 


as to his mental condition? 
Captain CarpEnrer. A tentative conclusion or opinion. 
Mr. Buantron. You formed a tentative opinion that you 
your mind, the right to change or eliminate it if Commande 
produced sufficient evidence to justify it? 
Captain CARPENTER. That is true. 
Mr. BLantTon. That was before you had ever seen the man? 
Captain CarpPEenTur. It was. 


rved in 
Sandlin 


res 


Mr. BLantTon. Then when the board met around 10 o'clock last 
Monday morning there appeared Commander Sandlin and his wife; is 
that true? 

Captain Carpenter. Commander Sandlin was the only one who ap- 
peared before the board while the board was being formed 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there was present only Commander Sandlin so 
far as he was concerned? 

Captain CARPENTER. That is so. 

Mr. BLANTON. You knew his wife was in the next room? 

Captain Carpenter, I did. 

Mr. BLaAntTon. Not in this board room? 

Captain Carpenter. She was not in this board room, 

Mr. Biantron. And the record will show and you have admitted 
that Commander Sandlin did protest to the entire board; he filed a 


protest as to the right of the board to proceed on a retiring feature, 

Captain Carpenter. He protested, as the record shows, to all me 
bers of the board and the entire proceedings. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, at what state of the proceeding did ‘ 
Sandlin ask that his wife be allowed to represent him? 

Captain Carpenter. As I recall it, it was just before the medical 
members were to make the examination, and I, acting as preside: 
the board, informed him that at the proper time, after this e 
that he would be allowed to call any witness he pleased, 
resented by counsel and to have anyone he pleased. 


commander 


re 


min ” 


to be 


rep- 


Mr. BLanton. But you did inform him that until that medical ex- 
amination was held it would be impossible for his wife t present ? 

Captain CaRPENTER. That would be what I intended for him to 
understand. 

Mr. BLaAnton. That preciuded his wife being present? 

Captain Carpenter. Until this medical opinion had been reported 
to the board by the medical member. 

Mr. BuanTor. You and Doctor Thompson proceeded into another 
room and had Commander Sandlin come before you and made an 
examination of him? 

Captain CARPENTER. We did; and may I say this is in rdan 
with the written order to the president of the board whic! directed 
us to do and also instructed us toe pay especial attention to the officer's 


official record, 
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Mr. BLantron. And you did make an examination? 

Captain Carpenter. We did. 

Mr. BLanTon. You examined him physically and orally? 

Captain Carpenter. We examined him orally and physically. 

Mr. BLanton. Did you find any physical defects? 

Captain Carpenter. We found no physical defects; he is physically 
sound 

Mr. Bianton. So far as you could determine, and there has been 
nothing brought out in hig record to indicate any physical defect? 

Captain CARPENTER. We could find nothing in the record, nor did we 
find it on our examination, 

Mr. Bianton. You had in mind this medical record which you had 
read and studied all the time you were making this examination? 

Captain CARPENTER. I had in mind his last year’s duty; I had in 
mind just how he had been able to carry on as an officer under observa- 
tion after the finding of the last retiring board. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you did not free your mind of that record? 

Captain CARPENTER. I certainly did not. 

Mr, BLANTON, Did Commander Sandliu have anyone representing him 
there? 

Captain CARPENTER. He had no one in the room; his wife was in the 
adjoining room. 

Mr. BLANTON. She was not present? 

Captain CARPENTER. She was not. 

Mr. BLANTON. There was present you, Doctor Carpenter, and your 
medical colleague, Doctor Thompson, and Commander Sandlin, just 
the three of you? 

Captain CARPENTER. Correct, 

Mr. BLANTON. How long did this examination last? 

Captain CARPENTER. I judge about one hour. 

Mr. BLANTON, Did you put him through a categorical line of question- 
ing as to the history of his family life from the time of his goyhood 
on up? 

Captain CARPENTER. I did not. I simply wished to determine from 
his present condition any evidence of mental impairment, which I 
believe I have found and so reported, and which I will be willing to 
give you any reasons for. 

Mr. BLANTON. Please state in detail: Was there a record made of 
that examination in writing; was there a stenographer there? 

Captain CARPENTER. No stenographer. Doctor Thompson made a 
record which consisted of certain entries of his medical record, in line 
of duty, not in line, ete., which seemed to bear on his case, and we 
came to a written conclusion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Since there is no written record of the questions pro- 
pounded by you and his answers so that we may have the benefit 
of them, just which questions and answers you based your couclusion 
on later, will you kindly state just what questions you asked Com- 
mander Sandlin to answer, consecutively if possible, and what answers 
he made that inypressed you? 

Captain CAkPENTER. The answer that I considered most important as 
bearing on his mental condition was his reply to my question, which 
was asked for the purpose of determining his judgment, “ May I ask 
you why you object to appearing before a naval retiring board?” 

Mr. BLianvon, And his answer? 

Captain CARPENTER, Having in mind that an officer who had been 
12 years in the service, familiar with the regulations, also 20 years in 
the service, 4 of which was as a chief pharmacist mate in the 
Medical Department, and therefore familiar with the regulations and 
instructions which require action when a board of medical survey 
recommends, aS was done in his case, that he appear before a retiring 
board, I was anxious to have his answer which was in effect as follows: 
* I consider that the head of any department that would order me before 
a retiring board is doing a criminal act; it is a criminal procedure.” 
I said “That is very strong language, Mr. Sandlin, to use regarding 
the Secretary of the Navy because he has ordered this retiring board 
that you are now before.’ He said “I am not especially referring to 
the Secretary of the Navy; I am referring to the head of any depart- 
ment.” The impression that this made on my mind was that if he 
was making these comments when he was before the board undergoing 
an official examination, making such a statement which would, under 
the regulations for the military service, if he is mentally competent, 
bring him before a general court-martial, and if not, such a statement 
would indicate that he had no insight into the condition and that it was 
a marked defect. That answers that particular question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Outside of this matter which convinced you, what did 
his other answers indicate to you? 

Captain CARPENTER. I would say that his answer to the question con- 
cerning his going to Philadelphia, asking about his duty in Bosten and 
why he was there, from my limited experience as a medical man not 
being an expert on mental conditions, I would say that he showed the 
average intelligence, that he was well oriented as to time and place, 
that his memory seemed to be good, and that he simply showed 

Mr. BLANTON, A remarkable ability of mind? 
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Captain Carpenter. I would not say remarkable, but he certainly 
manifested no marked defect of intelligence; it simply had to do wit) 
this fixed idea and to his showing either judgment or insight. 

Mr, BLANTON. Now, following what occurred, as you haye related. 
feeling that you had been convinced, you and your colleague, Doctor 
Thompson, filed a written medical report, duly, through official chan. 
nels, transmitted to the Secretary of the Navy, giving your conclusion 
that the one under observation before you was suffering from paranoid 
state? 

Captain CARPENTER. The question as put is not quite correct. We 
reported our medical opinion to the board, in accordance with the 
procedure, and that became a part of the official record. 

Mr. Branton. And you did report that he was suffering with 
paranoid state? 

Captain CARPENTER. It did report that in our opinion the candidate 
is suffering with paranoid state. . 

Mr. BLANTON. That opinion stated that he was suffering from 
paranoid state? 

Captain CARPENTER. That was our medical opinion. 


I found that the medical record before the board did not 
contain the report made by Commander Sandlin’s superior offi- 
cer at Philadelphia, where he was last stationed, and I required 
the Navy Department to produce it, and I read it to Carpenter. 


Mr. BLANTON. I would like to read this report now. It is headed 
“Fourth Naval District,” and reads as follows: 


Fourta Navau Disrrict, Districr Starr Heapqvarrers, 
Building No. 1, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., March 31, 1926. 


Memorandum to supply officer, Fourth Naval District 


Subject: Lieut. Commander H. T. Sandlin, United States Navy, fitness 

report for the period December 28, 1925, to March 31, 1926. 

The following information is submitted in compliance with the re- 
quest of supply officer, fourth naval district, made this date: 

Lieut. Commander H. T. Sandlin has been employed in district head- 
quarters, under the supervision of the assistant commandant, during 
the above-mentioned period. He has been engaged chiefly in the 
preparation of district war plans, but he has been assigned various 
other duties from time to time, when his services were otherwise 
required. 

He has impressed the assistant commandant as a very bright and 
capable officer; he is earnest and conscientious in the performance of 
his duties and at all times cheerful, willing, and subordinate. 

He is extremely courteous; his bearing is military; and he hag dis- 
played cooperative qualities, adaptability, tact, and judgment in the 
performance of his duties. His manner has been officerlike and his 
conduct entirely above reproach, 

The assistant commandant considers this officer well qualified to 
perform duties of his grade and corps in the fleet or on shore, and he 
would be glad to have him serve as supply officer or disbursing officer 
under his own command at any time, 

W. K. Fippie, 
Captain, United States Navy, Assistant Commandant. 


Now, had there been counsel present to call your attention to all 
of these things, and that all through these transactions when he was 
under mental observation, impressing his wife, with whom he was 
living every day, and his associates, who are eminent citizens of the 
United States, with his clearness of mind and soundness of mind and 
with his knowledge of even after all of his observations his officer in 
direct command should send such a splendid report of his work, would 
not that have been an explanation to you, Doctor Carpenter, as to why 
he felt it was criminal to order him before a retiring board and not 
to give him a proper hearing on these and other facts? Would that 
have been a proper explanation to you? 

Captain CARPENTER. It would not. I did not consider his marital 
relations, nor did I take into consideration his religious principles. 
The record that influenced me first was that when he was at Key West, 
he was relieved from duty and he refused to give up his duty. That 
was the first thing that made me feel that he was not normal in his 
mentality. 

Mr. BianTton. Did you find out whether that report from Key West 
was true? 

Captain CARPENTER. I did not; it was part of the official record. 

Mr. Banton. I will show that it was not true. He never failed to 
give up his duty. That is an error on the part of the officer who re 
ported it. I will present Commander Sandlin’s side of the case a 
little later. 

Captain CARPENTER. I can only give you what was from my own 
opinion—what influenced me so far as the record was concerned. | 
excluded marital elations. This was an officer who should have been 
familiar with the rules and regulations after 20 years’ service. That 
was the first time where it seems to me that he deviated from the 
normal, 
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Mr. PLantow. If he had been permitted to take these different re- 
ports up seriatim and consecutively and his version of his rights under 
don't you think that it would have been proper procedure by 
1 in letting him do that before reaching a conclusion on this report? 
Captain CARPENTER. I realized that he had an opportunity to do so. 
Mr. Buanron. He had an opportunity after you filed your conclu- 
You did file your official opinion? 
Captain CARPENTER, That is true. 


192 


them, 


Dr. S. F. Acree, being duly sworn, testified as follows (ques- 
tions and answers being reduced to narrative form) : 

My name is 8. F. Acree, am 51 years old, entered State University of 

xas in 1892, graduated there with degree of Bachelor of Science, then 
went to University of Chicago, where I received a Ph. D. in 1902, then 
1903—4 in University of Berlin; I have been abroad five times, 

ides university work and chemical researches; I have been a teacher 
n Johns Hopkins University, and Wisconsin and Syracuse Universities. 
| have published over 100 articles in various lines of chemistry in which 
I have been interested. I have been invited to give numerous addresses, 
nd I was invited to make an address before the Faraday Society of 
Great Britain. I have appeared in a number of lectures involving 
chemistry and I have been connected with the direction of two plants 


nent 


for the commercial development of some of my processes; I was ac- | 


quainted with Commander Sandlin while he was under observation in 
Naval Hospital here in Washington; from August to October, 1925, 
were at the same boarding house; I have 
Sandlin a great deal on subjects of current interest; I have been in- 
terested in naval subjects; we were a great deal together socially, and 
were better acquainted with them than with any other family here, 
| that intimacy still exists; I have had occasion to note the conduct 
of Commander Sandlin with regard to the condition of bis mind, and 
opinion is based on continual contact with the medical men 
ohns Hopkins University, with whom I ate daily, taught medical 
lents myself, having been on the staff of the Highland Hospital in 
N. Y., having been friends of people interested in 
psychiatry in general; I did not even know at first. when I met Com- 
sander Sandlin, or for some time afterward that he was under observa- 
1 in the Naval Hospital, and never suspected any such thing from 
alk with him. I learned it after three months acquaintance with 

and I have carefully watched his talk. I did not observe 
hing abnormal about him. He was to my mind an unusually fine man 
Hle never tried to force on us Christian Science, or any such ideas. He 
very fair, indeed. When I learned that Commander Sandlin 
in St. Blizabeths I went over there. 
was the same well-poised, fair-minded man I had known before ; I believe 
that Commander Sandlin is of sound mind; I do not believe that he is 


we 


we 


Rochester, 


any- 


wis 


talked to Commander | 


of | 


was | 
To my astonishment I found that he | 


tentially dangerous to society—not in the slightest; since he has been | 


et out of St. Blizabeths he bas been a free agent, going where he 
pleased, and doing what he pleased; I have been attracted to him; I 
do not believe there is anything in the world the matter with his mind; 
| psychiatrist, whom I know, says he believes every person is a para- 
noid; with regard to the suggestion that Commander Sandlin made to 
the Navy, there is not anything that would indicate an unsowndness of 
mind; I called on Congressman BLANTON, my old schoolmate, to see that 
my friend got justice; I feel that Commander Sandlin has been mis 
understood because he expressed himself in an unusually brilliant way. 


THSTIMONY OF MRS. RUBY J. ACRED 


Without taking up more space will state that Mrs. Acree 
testified substantially to the same facts and conclusions as did 
her husband. 


One of the leading professors in George Washington Uni- 


versity on this subject testified before the hearing that for | 


several weeks he had carefully observed Commander Sandlin 
With the purpose in view of determining whether he was of 
sound mind. That he had subjected him to every test known to 


psychiatrists and that he was conyinced that Commander 
Sandlin is absolutely sane. 
SWORN TESTIMONY OF DR, F. A. MOSS, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


PSYCHOLOGY, GBORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


I have studied Lieut. Commander Harry T. Sandlin almost daily for | 
the last two weeks, during which time I have spent more than 50 hours | 


xoing into all phases of his case. In addition to making a careful 
study of his history and giving him the usual subjective examination 
made by psychiatrists, I gave him a number of objective standardized 
tests with the hope of putting his case, in part at least, on a fact 
rather than an opinion basis 

In al] the objective tests Mr. Sandlin’s showing was that of a person 
with a normal mind. On the Army alpha test he made a score of 
151, which is above the average for the officers in the Arnry and is 
10 points above the average for university students. On the will tem- 
permanent test his reactions were all within the norma! limits. In his 
test for judgment in abstract relationships he shows a superior per 
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formance. His poorest showing was on the test calling for judgment 
in dealing with other people, and this defect, in my opinion, accounts 
in no small part for his present difficulty; for it is this shortcoming 
which often causes him to evaluate improperly the way will 
interpret his acts. This, however, is not an indication of insanity, for 
some of our most intelligent people do not get along very well with 
others. 


others 


With the hope of discovering some objective evidence of his so-called 
“ complexes,” I gave him the association test devised for this purpos: 
and described by Dr. William A. White on page 352 of his Outlines of 
Psychiatry. This test gave absolutely no indication either 
inferiority complex or of an abnormal attachment to his mother 

His neurological examination was negative. His family 
showed no taint of insanity, and is what I would term a fairly normal 
family history. [lis previous personal history shows little of value in 
explaining the present difficutty, which really began with his first mar- 
riage and culminated in the recent court action in Boston, 

At first I found it considerably difficult to reconcile 
letters and telegrams with my other findings, but it my 
that the explanation of present difficulty can be traced to bis 
unfortunate marriage with the first Mrs. Sandlin. From the it 
would seem that she is more or less of an adventuress, and that when 


ol un 


history 


of his 


opinion 


some 
is 
his 


history 


they had separated she deliberately set about to cause him all the 
embarrassment possible. After several years of prolonged worry and 
uncertainty he finally succeeded in settling with her by paying her the 
lump sum of $6,400. But one and a half years after the final payment 
he found himself suddenly ordered to Boston to face a new action 
brought by her. At this time he had nmrarried again, and had two 
young children to support. His judgment in sending the letters and 


telegrams to Secretary Wilbur was admittedly poor, but I believe that 


these can be attributed in no small part to the excessive annoyance 
to which he was subjected by the tantalizing tactics of the first Mrs 
Sandlin, who was aided by certain unsuspecting naval officers 
In spite of all the harassing that he has gone through he manifests 
at present no clear-cut symptoms of paranoia or of a paranoid stat 
He has no hallucinations, either visual or auditory. He neither has 
at present, nor has he had any “ hypochondriacal ideas.” No riod 
of “marked enrotional depression,” no clear-cut “ideas of referen 
no “delusions of explanation,” and no greatly exaggerated feelings 
either of “ self importance” or of “ inferiority” can be found in the 
case. I was unable to find any “ retrospective falsitications of memory 
and I am positive that he has no mental deterioration. Yet all these, 
according to White’s Outlines of Psychiatry, pages 109-115, are the 
signs by which one may recognize paranoia and paranoid states His 
natural resentment at being thrown into an asylum for the insane 
nright be termed an indication of a delusion of persecution, but his 
explanation of this feeling is too clear cut to permit one to believe 
that he has a definite, systematized delusional system, for he manifests 
no resentment at any particular individual, and only attributes his 
misfortune to the system under which he is working. Such being his 
attitude, I see nothing to make me suspect that he nmray do violence to 
any one, nor can I find any other reason for his being locked up in ana 
asylum for the insane. 
F. A. Moss, 
Head Department of Paychology, 
George Washington University 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of January, 1927 
[SEAL.] JAMES M. Woopwanrp 


Notary Public, District of Columbia 


After I had appeared before the board four days, the counsel 
for the board raised the objection that I could no longer appear 
before said bourd in my representative capacity, and that if | 
appeared longer 1 would have to appear us attorney for Com- 
mander Sandlin. At the time he raised this objection he and 
the board had clearly explained to them that that would neces- 
sitate my not appearing longer, and the board knowing this 
sustained such exception and I appeared no farther. 

And the board made the following entry in the record of the 
proceedings: “Counsel to the candidate thereupon abandoned 
his client.” 

The board knew that was a lie. In the first place Commander 
Sandlin was not my client, and in the second place I did not 
abandon him. And when this record went to the Judze <Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy he reprimanded the board severely 
for placing this unwarranted notation in the record 

And the board gave out‘to the press that it had banned my 
appearing before them. Not until the case was all over did 
the board furnish me any copy of the record for correction or 
otherwise, and on obtaining and inspecting a copy of it I find 
that the board put into it just what it wanted in, and left out 
of it just what it wanted left out. All that part where objection 
was made to my continuing except in the capacity of an attor- 
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ney wus left out of the record. Four members of the board 
filed a report refusing to find Commander Sandlin of paranoid 
state, and recommending retirement in just the manner that I 
have requested them to report. But the chairman of the board, 
Captain Carpenter, “was of the same opinion still,” and filed 
the following ridiculous 

MINORITY REPORT 
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I believe that Lieut. Commander Harry TT. Sandlin, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, is incapacitated for active service by reason of 
puranoid state; that his ineapacity is permanent and is the result of | 
an incident of the service. 


DupLey N. CARPENTER, 
Captain, Medical Corps, United States Navy, President. 


And thus Commander Sandlin has been freed from St. Eliza- 
beths, with no record left reflecting upon his sanity. In conclu- 
sion let me state that Congress should take immediate steps in 
the next session to take away from the heads of departments 
the power to send men to insane asylums by letter. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE A, E. B, STEPHENS 

The SPEAKER. In view of the fact that several gentlemen 
are going to be unable to attend the funeral of our late col- 
league, Mr. STEPHENS, the Chair will appoint Mr. CANFIELD a 
member of the committee, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned um | to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 15, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 15, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRLATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
‘To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10 a. m.) 

To modify and amend the act creating the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia (S. 3102). 

COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS—-JOINT MEETING WITH THE 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To create the Philippine leprosy commission and to provide 
facilities in the Philippine Islands for the care and treatment 
of persons afflicted with leprosy (H. R. 16618). 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(11 a. m.,) 

To authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital 
and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hos- 
pitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended (H. R. 156638). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

968. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General, transmitting report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Postmaster General containing a statement of the 
allocation of all public buildings deemed necessary to be con- 
structed under the provisions of the public buildings act ap- 
proved May 25, 1926, within the limits of said act (H. Doe, 
No. 710); to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and ordered to be printed. 

969. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the legislative establishment, United States Senate, for the fiscal 
year 1927, in the sum of $10,000 (H. Doc. No. 711); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

970. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the legislative establishment under the Architect of the Capitol, 
for the fiscal year 1927, in the sum of $6,000 (H. Doc. No. 712); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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971. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimate of appropriation from 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ended June 20 
1926, $30,000, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, $23,000, in all, $53,000; also 
proposed legislation affecting the use of an existing appropria- 
tion (H. Doc. No. 713) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

972. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, $22,500, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928 
$25,000 ; in all, $47,500 (H. Doe. No. 714) ; to the Committee oy, 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

975. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to remain available 
until June 30, 1928, for the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Reclamation, amounting to $135,000 (H, Doe, No. 715): to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

974. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill for the relief of Miguel Pascual, a 
Spanish subject and resident of San Pedri do Macoris, Santo 
Domingo ; to the Committee on Claims. 

975. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the legislative establishment, United States Botanic Garden, in 
the sum of $876,398 (H. Doc. No. 673, pt. 2) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

976. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1925 and prior 
years, amounting to $30,865.05, and supplemental estimates of 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, amount- 
ing to $2,182,833.20; in all, $2,213,698.25; also drafts of pro- 


| posed legislation affecting existing appropriations (H. Doc. 


No. 716); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res, 419. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of S. 1640, an act author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a national arbo- 
retum, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2068). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. J. Res. 156. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Tampa, Fla., in April, 1927; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2071). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 421. A _ resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of S. 4808, an act to estab- 
lish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and 
in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural 
commodities; without amendment (Rept. No. 2072). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McCLINTIC: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16874. 


| A bill relating to the admission of candidates to the Naval 


Academy; without amendment (Rept. No. 2073). Referred to 
the House Calendur. 

Mr. DARROW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H.R. 9464. A 
bill to equalize the pay of certain officers of the Marine Corps 
with that of officers with corresponding service in the Navy; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2075). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. %. 
3614. An act authorizing an appropriation for the construction 
of a hard-surfaced road across Fort Sill (Okla.) Military 
Reservation ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2076). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4305. An 
act to authorize the sale, under provisions of the act of March 
12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), of surplus War Department real 
property; with amendment (Rept. No. 2077). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 15529. A 
bill to transfer a portion of the lands of the military reserva- 
tion of the Presidio of San Francisco to the Department of tlie 
Treasury ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2078). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
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Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1483. 
An act to amend section 5014 and section 70 of the Articles of 
War: without amendment (Rept. No. 2081). Referred to the 
Iiouse Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIFI, 
Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. H. R. 


ig027. A bill authorizing the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine questions of law involved in the alleged erroneous col- 
lection of tonnage taxes in 1920 and 1921 on three vessels 
‘rated by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey under bareboat 

iarter from a Danzig corporation ; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2069). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Ur. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 17014. 
\ bill to correct the records of the War Department to show 

hat Guy Carlton Baker and Calton C. Baker or Carlton C. 
taker is one and the same person; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2070). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

ir. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 4683... An 

granting permission to Commander Jules James, United 
States Navy, to accept the decoration of the legion of honor 
tendered him by the Republic of France; without amendment 

Rept. No, 2074). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 295. 
A joint resolution to waive age of Paul R. Sutherland, United 
States Army; with amendment (Rept. No. 2079). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 15633. 
A bill to correct military record of John W. Cleavenger, de- 
ceased ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2080). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9855. A 
bill for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2082). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
lHiouse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 15178. 
A bill for the relief of Charlie R. Pate; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2083). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


op 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (CH. R. 16979) granting an increase of pension to Mae E 
Garrison; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 16982) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Mitchell; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (1. R. 17128) granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, 
and permitting the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the 
State of Indiana in the construction, maintenance, and opera 


tion of said bridge ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


| 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17129) to amend the | 


Commerce. 


tariff act of 1922 by transferring rag pulp from the free list 
to the dutiable list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 171380) to conserve the rey- 
enues from medicinal spirits and provide for the effective Goy- 
ernment control of such spirits, to prevent the evasion of taxes, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 17131) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the St. Lawrence River near Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y¥.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (at the request of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 17132) authorizing the 
of land owned by the United States in the District of 
Columbia for highway purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 17158) granting the consent of 
Congress to the James River Bridge Corporation, and its sue 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate bridges 


use 





| anniversary of the adoption of the American flag: 


i 
| the consideration of certain bills providing for the appointment 
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across the James River, Chuckatuck Creek, and Nansemond 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 17134) authorizing an appro 
priation of $100,000 for the purchase of feed and seed to be 
supplied to farmers in the flood-stricken areas of the Tombigbee 
River Valley in Mississippi and Alabama; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 17135) providing that funds 
appropriated for the care and relief of Indians Montana 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
expended through certain public agencies of the State of Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 17136) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Baton Rouge-Mississippi River Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a tell bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Baton Rouge, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commeree. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 17137) to regulate the 
commitment to and discharge from St. Elizabeths Hospital of 
persons certified by heads of departments and establishments ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 17138) authorizing an appro 
priation to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with the South Carolina agricultural experiment station; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

3y Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 17139) to remove residence 
restrictions in respect of District ,of Columbia officials ap 
pointed by the President; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H 
to authorize the transfer of the National Homes for 
Volunteer Soldiers to the United States Veterans’ 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17141) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924: to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis 
lation. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 17142) 
the act entitled “An act to provide a temporary government 
for the Virgin Islands, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1917; to the Committee on Insular Affairs 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 35%) making 
an appropriation for the eradication or control of the European 
corn borer; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 360) authoriz- 
ing the Comptroller General of the United States to consider, 
adjust, and settle the claim of the Indiana State Militia for 
military service on the Mexican border; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. KELLY: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 52) 
providing for the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 


R. 17140) 
Disabled 
Bureau; to 


to amend section 4 of 


to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 419) providing for the 
consideration of S. 1640, an act authorizing the Secretary of 


Agriculture to establish a national arboretum, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Rules. 
$y Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 420) granting 


additional compensation to all employees of the House folding 
room; to the Committee on Accounts. 
By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 422) iding for 


prey 


of certain additional judges; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, urging 
the enactment of legislation creating a farmer's export corpora- 
tion to dispose of normal surplus of basic farm col 
at the expense of all producers of such crops; to the C 


nmodities 


ommittlee 





on Agriculture. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Utah, urging the 
passage of Senate bill 5454; to the Committee on Agriculture 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New York, re 
questing passage of Louse bill 6258 amended so that the 
wives and unmarried children under the age of 18 years of 
| resident aliens who have declared their intention to become 
citizens of the United States may be admitted as nonqguota 
immigrants; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali 


zation. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, request- 
ing enactment of legislation for the disabled emergency Army 
officers; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 

j tion. 
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Rv Mr. ALDRICH: Memortal of the Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, recommending a readjustment of the immi- 
gration act; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, with reference to public development of the water 
power of the Columbia River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah, recommending the passage of Senate Dill 
5454; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. IRWIN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois, memorializing Congress to enact legislation to provide 
for the retirement of disabled emergency Army officers of the | 
World War; to the Commiitee on World War Veterans’ Legis- | 
lation. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois, memorializing Congress to enact legislation to provide 
for the retirement of disabled emergency Army officers of the 
World War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- | 
lation. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, favoring the Wadsworth 
amendment to H. R. 6288; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, favoring passage of H. R. 
6238, to amend the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, urging amendment to immigration act of 1924 so 
that the wives and unmarried children under the age of 19 
years of resident aliens who have declared their intention to 
become citizens of the United States may be admitted as non- 
quota immigrants; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Indiana. requesting the repeal of the Federal 
estate inheritance tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 17148) granting a pension to 
Annie FE. Gargus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (CH. R. 17144) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Slows 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 17145) for the relief of 
James Earl Briggman: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17146) for the re- 
lief of T. J. Taylor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 17147) granting | 
an increase of pension to John Stringer; to the Committee on 
Pensions 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill CH, R. 17148) for the relief of | 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co, of Maryland; to the Committee on | 
Claiins, 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 17149) for the purchase of 
land as a rifle range in Clay County, Mo.; to the Committee on | 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 17150) providing for the ex- 
amination, survey, widening, and deepening of the channel 
of the Ouachita River from Camden, Ark., to a_ point 
north of Arkadelphia, Ark.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbor: 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (WH. R. 17151) for the relief of Isaae 
Fink; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 17152) granting a pension to | 
Abram J. Vandebrook; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6659. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., 
that the science of chiropractic be made available to disabled vet- 
erans; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. | 

6660. Also, petition of citizens of Wellington, Kans., in behalf 
of pension legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6061. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Stanislaus | 





County, Calif., protesting against House bill 10811, known as the | 
Sunday rest bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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6662. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of New York State Federa. 
tion of Labor, requesting enactment of longshoremen’s com. 
pensation bill into law, and protesting against any amendment 
to the bill seeking to fix a definite maximum amount of death 
or permanent total disability benefits; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6663. Also, petition of board of aldermen, city of New York, 
requesting passage of bill helping veterans to get loans on gol- 
diers’ bonus certificates ; to the Committee on World War Vet- 


| erans’ Legislation. 


6664. By Mr. BOWLES: Petition signed by residents of 


| Fasthampton, Mass., urging that immediate action be taken to 


increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
6665. By Mr. BURTON: Memorial of Ladies Social Union. 


| Archwood Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio, asking the 


Congress to use best efforts for pacific settlement of the diffi- 


| culties which have arisen between our Government and the 
| Government of Nicaragua, and favoring settlement between 


Mexico and our Government by conference and arbitration; to 
the Committee on. Foreign Affairs. 

6666. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Amsterdam, N. Y., favoring all-American route and 
protesting against the construction of the St. Lawrence water- 
wiay; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6667. Also, resolution adopted by the Veterans Association of 
Federal Employees on February 8, 1927, Brooklyn, N. Y., rela- 
tive to matter of securing the necessary work that will permit 
steady employment of the navy yard force; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

6668. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of North- 
ampton, N. Y.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6669. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition by 30 citi- 
zens of the sixth district of Missouri, urging the immediate 
passage of a bill to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6670. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition signed by citizens of Cara- 
way, Ark., urging passage of legislation for the relief of the 
Civil War veterans, their widows, and dependents; te the Com 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6671. By Mr. FENN: Resolutions adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Connecticut, at its eighth annual con- 
vention, held in New Haven, Conn., indorsing House bill 4548, 
a bill making eligible for retirement under certain conditions 
officers and former officers of the World War, other than officers 
of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability in the 
line of duty while in the service of the United States during the 
World War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6672. Also, petitions of 30 citizens of New Britain, Conn.; 
citizens. of Southington, Conn. ; 89 citizens of Manchester, Conn. ; 
16 citizens of Hartford, Conn. ; 5 citizens of Glastonbury, Conn. ; 
all favoring the increase of pensions for veterans of the Civil 
War, their widows, and orphans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

6673. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Oakland 
(Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, urging allowance of rule to 
permit vote on House bill 4548, for retirement of disabled emer- 
gency officers of World War; to the Committee on Rules. 

6674. Also, petition of Lions Club of Santa Monica, Calif., 


| urging the immediate vote on House bill 4548, to correct unjust 


discrimipation against disabled emergency Army officers; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

6675. Also, petition of Venice branch, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, unanimously indorsing House bill 4548 and urg- 
ing the House of Representatives to have an immediate yote 
on this bill to correct unjust discrimination against disabled 
emergency. Army officers; to the Committee on Rules. 

6676. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Frank R. Shepard. 
vice president, General Baking Co., 62 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown, Mass., protesting against the McNary-Haugen bill 


/as being economically unsound and impractical; to the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture. 

6677. Also, petition of Harry W. Lappin, Thomas J. Murphy, 
Peter J. Connolly, Joseph F. Roach, Peter V. Belloth, George H. 
Canniff, Leon L. Lothrop, James Pontreso, Solomon Sochmin, 
John Leahy, Joseph IP. Sella, Timothy F. Riley, John J, Sulli 


|} van, John F. Sullivan, Martin F. Dillon, Frank E. Larkin, 


Joseph EK. O'Neil, Joseph A. DeFreitas, John F. Blake, all of 
the twelfth Massachusetts congressional district, urging favor- 
able consideration of legislation to rescind clause in World War 
veterans’ act reducing compensation from $80 to $40 per month 
to those veterans, without dependents, who are being main- 


| tained in United States Veterans’ Hospitals; also urging favor 


able consideration of the Rogers bill providing dependency 
allowance for those veterans who are totally and, permanently 
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disabled; also favorable consideration of the Tyson-Fitzgerald 
pill, providing for the retirement of emergency Army officers ; 
to the Committee on Worid War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6678. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of M. D. Green, general at- 
torney for Oklahoma, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., urg- 
ing oppesition to the Kelly bill (H. R. 4475), providing for rail- 
way post-office cars of steel construction; to the Committee on 
the Post Offices and Post Roads. 

6679. Also, letters from Roy Crane, Alva, Okla.; John F. 
Parr, Byron, Okla.; H. J. Bowman, Ames, Okla.; and A. T. 
Whitworth, Carmen, Okla., expressing approval of the Haugen 
pill (H. R. 15474) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6680. Also, petition of the directors of the American Cotton 
Shippers’ Association, expressing opposition to the passage of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill (H, R. 15474) ; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

6681. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Louis Nelp, 
James Middleton, and nine other citizens of Peru, Ind., urging a 
Civil War pension bill to care for the veterans and widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6682. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of citizens of Newberg, 
Oreg., and Ashland, Oreg., to Congress to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6683. Also, petitions of residents of Yamhill and Washing- 
ton Counties, Oreg., and of Ashland, Oreg., to Congress to bring 
to a vote legislation granting further relief to veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

6684. Also, petition of residents of Amity, Oreg., to Congress 
to bring to a vote legislation granting further relief to widows 
and veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6685. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Mrs. Minnie B. Russell 
and 81 other residents of Dexter, Me., urging passage of Civil 
War pension bill to aid the veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6686. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of D. C. Ransburg and 40 
other Civil War veterans, widows, and citizens of Pleasant 
Like, and Steuben County, Ind., asking that immediate steps be 
taken toward the liberalization of the pension laws; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6687, Also, petition of Mrs. Candace J. Carr and 135 other 
Civil War veterans, widows, and citizens of Ashley, and Steuben 
and De Kalb Counties, Ind., asking that immediate steps be 
taken toward the liberalization of the pension laws; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6688. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of M. Diehl and 32 other 
residents of Vermontville, Mich., in favor of pending legislation 
to increase the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans, 
widows of veterans, and dependents; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

6689, Also, petition of Mrs. Mary Milbourn and 34 other 
residents of Potterville, Mich., in favor of pending legislation 
to increase the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans, 
widows of veterans, and dependents; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6690. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of Mr. B. C. Col- 
born and other citizens of Peoria, Ill., urging immediate and 
favorable consideration of the Elliott pension bill for the relief 
of Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee 

Invalid Pensions. 

6691. Also, petition of Miss Rosina Goebel and other citizens 
of Peoria, Ill, urging immediate and favorable consideration 
of the Ellictt pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans 
and their dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6692. Also, petition of Mrs. Norma Klocbenger and other citi- 


1927 


on 


zens of Pekin, Ill., urging immediate and favorable considera- | 


tion of the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War vet- 
erans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions, 


6693. Also, petition of Mr. Otto P. Boers and other citizens | 


of Lacon, Ill., urging immediate and favorable consideration of 
the Elliott pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
their dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6694. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of J. M. Wylie and 42 other 
residents of Washington County, LIL, praying that Congress 
propose an amendment to the Federal Constitution that shall 
suitably acknowledge Almighty God as the source of all au- 
thority and power in civil government ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6695. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of numerous 
citizens of Vigo County, Ind., for increase of Civil War pen- 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6696. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Mansfield, 


SIONS; 


Pa., favoring the passage of the Elliott pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6697. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution of the Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation of Federal Employees (Inc.) petitioning the Secretary 
of the Navy, each Member of Congress, and the Senators from 
New York State, the county leaders, and the Republican State 
chairman to use their utmost endeavors to secure the necessary 
work that will permit of the steady employment of the navy- 
yard force and the maintaining of that efficiency which has so 
highly characterized the Brooklyn Navy Yard in the past; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6698. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of O. A. Mitchell and nine 
other citizens of Iowa City, Iowa, urging immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bili; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6699. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Schley Unit, No. 37, 
Steuben Society of America, Baltimore, requesting favorable 
action on Senate Joint Resolution 153; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

6700. Also, petition of Hessberg, Morris & Gunst, of Balti- 
more, requesting support of the Swing-Johnson bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

6701. Also, petitions of John S. Bridges & Co., the Horn- 
Shafter Co., the Whitaker Paper Co., the Baltimore, Maryland, 
ingraving Co., Hess Printing Co.,the Baxter Paper Co., the Wm. 
F. Jones Co., J. BE. Gerding Co., and Summers Printing Co., all 
of Baltimore, Md., re House bill 13446; also Varsity Underwear 
Co., Baltimore, Md., regarding Cuban parcel post bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6702. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Brookfield, Mo., urging the enactment of certain pension legis- 
lation for veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6703. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Monroe County, 
Mo., urging the enactment of certain pension legislation for 
veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6704. By Mr. LUCE: Resolutions of citizens of Franklin, 
Mass., regarding the Mexican situation; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

6705. Also, petition of citizens of Waltham, Mass., urging 
sage of a bill to increase pensions of Civil War veterans 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6706. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of voters of Ellic 
County, praying for the passage of a bill to increase the pen- 


pas- 
and 


on 
va 


sions of Civil War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6707. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petitions of 
Myrtle Golland and 47 residents of Hart, Mich., and Mrs. Orpha 
Conklin and 111 residents of Frankfort, Mich., urging that 


immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6708. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of the voters of Ham- 
ilton County, Tenn., requesting immediate consideration of the 
bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6709. Also, petition of the voters of Monroe County, Tenn., 
requesting immediate consideration of the bill for the relief of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6710. Also, petition of the voters of Hixson, Hamilton County, 


| Tenn., requesting immediate consideration of the bill for the 
relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6711. By Mr. McCSWEENEY: Petition of the citizens of Lima- 





ville, Ohio, requesting immediate action on proposed legislation 
for the further relief of Civil War veterans and of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6712. Also, petition of the citizens of Alliance, Ohio, request- 
ing immediate action on proposed legislation for the relief of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6713. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens of Pleasant Hope, 
Mo., urging passage of Civil War pension bill providing in- 
creases of pension for needy and suffering veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6714. Also, petition of citizens of Springfield, Mo., urging 
passage of Civil War pension bill providing increases of pension 


widows 


for needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
6715. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Mrs. Mary A. Buz- 


zard, Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Watson, and 12 other residents of 
Newton County, Mo., urging the passage of a Civil War pension 
bill which will bring relief to veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6716. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 14 residents of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and vicinity, recommending the enactment by 
Congress of additional legislation for the benefit of veterans of 
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the Civil War and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6717. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of citizens of Virginia, 
favoring an increase in Civil War peusions ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6718. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition from the Ladies Social 
Union, Archwood Congregational Church, Cleveland, Ohio, urg- 
ing peaceful seitlement of the differences between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Government of Mexico and 
Nicaragua; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6719. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petition favoring the passage 
of House bill 10311, known as the Sunday rest bill for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia 

6720. Also, petition favoring legislation for the further relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

6721. By Mr. OCONNELL of New York: Petition of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 5170, longshoremen compensation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. c 

6722. Also, petition of George C. Diekman, president, New 
York State Pharmaceutical, Association, protesting against 
legislation requiring label to show distillers’ price to retail 
pharmacists and restricting manufacture of new whisky to 
six distillers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6723. Also, petition of veterans of the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital, Livermore, Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 
16019; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6724. Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Mo., opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6725. Also, petition of the United Mine Workers of America, 
in convention assembled, favoring the investigation thoroughly 
of the relation of freight-rate discrimination to the extreme 
depression of the coal industry in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois and the adequacy of existing law to afford relief; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6726." By Mr. PATTERSON: Memorial of the Private Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Legion of the United States, protesting against the 
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passage of House bill 4548 and Senate bill 3027, providing for | 


the retirement of disabled emergency officers; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6727. Also, memorial of the New Jersey Branch of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America, petitioning for repeal of para- 
graph 11 of the immigration act of July 1, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6728. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Elgin, 
Tll., urging passage of Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6729. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of chamber of commerce, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., against proposed St. Lawrence waterway; | 


to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6730. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Indiana, Pa., also of Jefferson County, Pa., urging immediate 
action on the pending bill to provide an increase of pension for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6731. Also, petition of citizens of Indiana, Pa., against com- 
pulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6732. By Mr. SWARTZ: Petition of W. J. L. Haines and 
others, of Mechanicsburg, Pa., favoring early consideration of 
pension legislation for the further relief of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6733. Also, petition of citizens of Harrisburg, Pa., favoring 


consideration of further pension legislation for Civil War vet- | 


erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

6734. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6735. Also, petition of certain residents of California, urging 
the passage by Congress of a bill granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil War veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6736. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents 
of Greene County, Pa., in support of legislation increasing rate 
of pension to veterans of the Civil War and widows of vet- 
erals of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6737. Also, testimony in support of House bill 17107, granting 
a pension to Margaret Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6738. By Mr. THATCHER: Petitions of citizens of Louis- 
ville, Ky., urging passage of Civil War pension bill for relief 
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of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit. 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

6739. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of National Lincoln. 
Douglass Colored American Conference, protesting against being 
denied civil and political rights in violation of section 1, articia 
14, of the amendments to the Federal Constitution ; to the Com. 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

6740. By Mr. TOLLEY: Petition of 54 citizens of Fish Eddy 
Delaware County, N. Y., for an immediate liberalization of 
Civil War pension laws; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

6741. By Mr. VOIGT: Petition of 123 citizens of Portage, 
Wis., urging Civil War pension legislation ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6742. By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: Petition of the em. 
ployees of the United States post office and courthouse at 
Philadelphia, Pa., in support of House bill 359 and Sepate bil! 


| 1077, to abolish the personnel classification board and transfer 


its duties to the Civil Service Commission ; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

6743. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of Dora F. Rathburn, 
Sarah M. Johnson, Mrs. Flora Williams, and sundry other per. 
sons, praying for an increase of pension for soldiers and widows 
of soldiers who served in the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6744. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Frederick, 
Md., urging immediate action and support of the Civil War 
pension bill to provide relief for needy veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, February 15, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious God, Thou hast made us for Thyself, and Thou hast 
given unto us a soul which craves after Thee. We humbly 
beseech Thee this morning that whatever may be the uncer- 
tainties of life we may each day realize the necessity of 
earnestness of purpose and fulfill each one in his capacity the 
great essentials of high endeavor. Lord, our God, be with us. 
Enable us to understand the times and know what the people 


| need. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the bill (S. 5259) granting permission to Maj. 
Charles Beatty Moore, United States Army, to accept the fol- 
lowing decorations, namely: The Legion of Honor tendered him 
by the Republic of France and the officers’ cross of the order 
Polonia Restituta, tendered him by the Republic of Poland. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 1231. An act for the relief of Mary Moore; 

H. R. 3482. An act for the relief of Joel C. Clore; and 

H, R. 9319. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the Order of 
Merit, first class, and the Order of Merit, second class, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of California 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

ForTY-SEVENTH SESSION CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
Assembly Chamber, Sacramento 
Assembly Joint Resolution 2, relating to the time when Members eiected 
to Congress shall take their seats—adopted by the Legislature of the 

State of California, January 21, 1927 

Whereas under the existing conditions, newly elected Members of 
Congress do not take their seats in Congress, unless at a specia! 
session, until th: elapse of more than a year after their election ; and 

Whereas Members of Congress who are not reelected continue te 


| serve and vote for their constituents for the duration of the short 


session of Congress although their successors have been elected; and 
Whereas such conditions are not productive of the best interests 0! 
the peopie of the United States: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California earnestly peti- 
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ns Congress to submit a constitutional amendment to the several 
which would provide that Members of Congress should take 
ir seats within a short time after their election; and be it further 

olved, That the chief clerk of the assembly is hereby directed to 
d copies of this resolution to the President and Vice President of 
United States, to each Member of the Senate and House of Rep 
utatives of the United States and to the governors of each of the 


ral States. 


s 


State 


‘ 


Epcar C,. Levey, Speaker. 
\ttest: 


Arruur A, OHNIMUS, Chief Clerk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
owing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
na, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Stare OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Helena, February U1, 1927. 
The honorable the Vick PRESIDENT, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith certified copy of House 
Resolution No. 2, passed by the twentieth Legislative 
the State of Montana, ratifying an amendment to the Constitution 
the United States, granting to the Congress of the United States the 
wer to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
irs of age. 


SIR: 


pint Assembly 


I have the honor to be, 


Yours very truly, 


sir, 
ERICKSON, Governor. 
UNrreD STATES OF AMBRICA, 
State Wontana, ss: 
I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the 
certify that the true and correct copy of an act 
“A resolution amendment to the Constitution of 
ie United States, granting to the Congress of the United States the 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
of age,” enacted by the twentieth session of the Legislative 
embly the State of Montana and approved by J. E. Erickson, 
overnor of said State, on the 11th day of February, 1927. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto my hand and 
eat seal of said State. 
Done at the city of Helena, the eapital of said State, this 
of February, A. D. 1927. 


of 


State of Montana, do 


following is a 


ratifying 


reby 


ntitled 


an 
wer 
ears 
of 
set 


affixed the 


lith day 


SEAL, ] C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State. 
By CLirvorp L. WALKER, 
Deputy. 
House Joint Reselution 2, introduced by Curran, ratifying an amend 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, granting to the 


Congress of the United States the power to limit, regulate, and pro 
hibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age 


o the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Ntates in Congress assembled: 
Whereas it has been resolved by the Senate and House of Repre 


tatives of the Sixty-cighth Congress of the United States in Congress 


sembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein) that the fol 
ing article be proposed to the legislatures of the several States as 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which when 
tifled by three-fourths of the said legislatures shall be valid as part 
f said Constitution, namely: 
“ARTICLE 
‘SecerTron 1, The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 


prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article 
that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to th: 
extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress ” 
rherefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Wontana, That the said proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
United States of America be, and the same is hereby, ratified by 
e Legislature of the State of Montana; and further be it 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded by 
he governor of this State to the Secretary of State at Washington, 


Sec 


except 


D. C., and to the presiding officers of each House of the National 
Congress 
G. T. Davis, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. 5S. McCormack, 
President of the Senate. 
Approved February 11, 1927. 
J. E. BRicKson, Governor. 


Filed February 11, 1927, at 11.05 o'clock a, m, 
Cc. T. Stewart, 
Secretary of State. 
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| The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
| lowing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Ne- 
| vada, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys: 


| STATR 


Or NEVADA, DEPARTMENT OF STaTR, 
| Carson City, Nev., February 1, 1927. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In accordance with the instructions of the 


Legislature of the State of Nevada, I herewith inclose 
of Senate Joint Resolution No. 4. 


Yours truly, 


certified 


copy 


W. G. GREATHOUSE, 

Secretary of State 

Senate joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States 
in opposition to the passage of H. R. 16168, a bill to authorize the 
issuance of patent for lands containing deposits of copper and asso- 


clated minerals, and for other purposes 


Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States a certain bill or act known as H. R. 16168, authorizing the 
issuance of patent for lands containing deposits of copper and asso 
clated minerals, and for other purposes ; and 

Whereas it appears from the terms of said bill that the benefits 


intended to be conferred upon bona fide prospectors, miners, and mining 


companies engaged in the development of that industry might easily be 
usurped by designing land grabbers seeking to exploit the resources of 
our State to the detriment of those justly entitled thereto; and 

Whereas we fear that the passage of this bill will be inimical to the 
mining industry of the United States: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of Nevada, That we 
respectfully memorialize and petition the Congress of the United States 
to oppose and defeat the passage of said Hi. R. 16168; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, duly authenticated, be trans 
mitted forthwith by the secretary of state of the State of Nevada to 
the President of the United States Senate and to the Spea the 
House of Representatives and to each of our Senators and to our Repre 
sentative in Congress. 

MORLEY GRISWOLD, 
President of the Senate. 
¥. & MERIALDO, 
Necretary of the Senate 
Douce. H. Tanpy, 
Speaker of the Assembly 
JOHN W. WRIGHT, 
Chief Clerk of the Asse ly 
STATE OF NEVADA, 
Department of State, ss: 

I, W. G. Greathouse, the duly elected, qualified, and acting secre 
tary of stnte of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that the fore 
going is a true, full, and correct copy of the original Senate Joint Reso 

ition 4 now on file and of record in this oflice 

In witness whereof, I haye hereunto ser my hand and atflixed the 
great seal of state, at my office, In Carson City, Nev th loth day 
of February, A. D. 1927. 

SFAL.] W. G. GREATHOUS! 

Necre tary of State 


Mr. GILLETT presented the petition of the National Lincoln 


Douglass Colored American Conference, which wes referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Lincoln-Douglass petition to the Senate of the United Sta Congress 
by the National Lincoln-Dougla Colored American ( 
February 14, 1927 

The honorable Members of the Senate 
For a long time colored American citizens of the Unit - } . 

bec especially denied civil and political right in viola t tion 

1, Article XIV, of the amendments to the Federal Const t } ! 

states that no State shall deny to any | on within if ! 

the equal protection of the laws.’ 

These civil and political disabilities imposed upon our »] ’ 
increased as we have receded from the Civil War, a war |! ! o tl 
happy consummation of freedom and civil equality by President Lincoln 
the Emancipator, and Frederick Douglass, the colored a i t 
have increased, although we have made great progress in many dir 
tions, 

Chief among these disabilities Is the wl disfranchisement of 
millions of our people who are without voice or vote in the selection of 
their representatives to the Federal and State legislatures, which they 
are taxed to support. 

Deprived of the ballot and unable to register their will a t 
box, they have become the prey of lawless men and communit nd 


| frequently the victim of mob murder. 
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Our people live in a state of uncertainty and of dread in many com- 
munities, due to the fact that the corrective power of Congress to enact 
remedial legislation has thus far failed to materialize, 

If the Government of the United States was one-sided at and after 
its creation in 1789, in so far as it related to people of color, most of 
whom were held as slaves at the time, by the enactment of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, its one-sidedness was corrected and national practices for a time 
squared with national professions and pretensions. 

The Union had been defended by many brigades of colored soldiers, 
enlisted by President Lincoln, recruited by Frederick Douglass, saviors 
of the Republic, and the great political leaders of the period rounded 
out the Federal Constitution in such manner as to make it conform to 
the principles set forth in the Declaration of Independence, which they 
with Lincoln and Frederick Douglass thus retrieved. They established 
the rights of all men and fixed the power to enforce them. 

It is to this power that we appeal. 

As we have grown and strengthened our material interests and be- 
come a substantial element of the taxpayers, as we have fought and 
practically destroyed the ignorance and illiteracy forced upon us by 
slavery, as we have become more valuable to the industrial activities of 
the Nation, we find our civil and political rights ruthlessly invaded, 
and instead of being citizens with rights, equal to those enjoyed by all 
other citizens, we are treated as colonial subjects of an arrogant 
autocracy. Segregation of colored employees within the Federal civil 
service at Washington is an illustration of this point. 

The laws enacted by several of the States, providing for separate 
accommodation for colored Americans upon common carriers, were en- 
acted many years ago, and no amount of judicial juggling with this 
measure will convince any fair-minded person that it does not abridge 
the priviieges and immunities of colored men and women, and that they 
were not designed to humiliate, embarrass, insult, and degrade those 
among us who must travel either upon business or pleasure. Our vote- 
less condition in many communities has resulted in inadequate appropri- 
ations for public-school education and a great disparity in these appro- 
priations between the white and colored people, very greatly to the 
advantage of the former. We do not begrudge a single dollar appro- 
priated for the education of white youth. Were it in our power, we 
would greatly increase these outlays; but recent investigations of the 
systems of public-school education in several of the States have re- 
sulted in disclosing the fact that a disfranchised people can not protect 
their rights. 

Municipal betterments and sanitary precautions, which to-day are 
regarded as imperative to the health and progress of modern com- 
munities, have a strange way of avoiding the residential sections in 
which large numbers of colored people dwell, own property, and pay 
taxes thereupon for the benefit of all. This also is due to our weakened 
political position following general disfranchisement and our exclusion 
from the authorized forums of legislative debate. Virtual slavery for 
colored Americans—slavery of a most brutal kind—actually disgraces 
our coungry to-day in the form of peonage and forced labor, as another 
result of this weakened position of a voteless element. Whole families 
are actually sold into slavery in the pretense of debt. 





Our people have been lynehed without trial—lynched after trial and 
so long that lynching has here become a chronic social dis- 
ease, casting a stain upon the Nation throughout the world. The per- 
petrators of these crimes almost universally go unwhipped of justice— 
another illusfration of the lawlcssness which is easily maintained against 
a voteless people. 


acquittal 


Our inability in many communities of the country to enjoy the com- 
imon recreational facilities freely accorded to all other people is not 
democracy, nor do these practices square with the amended spirit of 
the Federal Constitution, which aims at equality and which is but- 
tressed by the words “ rights, privileges, or immunities.” 

We make no partisan appeal to any political party in Congress. 
Among the signers of this petition are men allied with all political 
parties, and to all political parties we appeal to give this petition a 
respectful hearing, to the end that Congress will carry out its duty to 
provide republican forms of government in every State of the Union 
and forbidding civil denials or distinctions for race or color in Federal 
domains or under Federal jurisdiction. 

To these ends, and in honor to the memories of Abraham Lincoln 
and Frederick Douglass at the natal anniversaries of these noble servants 
of the Republic, we do petition Congress for legislation— 

(a) To reduce State representation in the Federal House in propor 
tion to adult disfranchisement ; 

(b), To forbid denial of accommodation or segregation, by or for race 
or color, in interstate carriers and in all public places and facilities 
in Federal property or in other Federal domains ; 

(c) To more quickly detect and more adequately punish the crime 
of peonage; 

(d) To make mob murder and lynchings a Federal crime; and, finally 

(e) To refuse to seat those elected under conditions of disfranchise- 
ment because of race and color. 

The passions of the Civil War have long since been outlived. A new 
generation of white and colored men are now working for the upbuild- 
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ing of the country, and this work will be greatly aided by establishing 
in every community the law of even-handed justice and by abolishing 
the evils and injustices which our people suffer and which we have 
herein set forth. 
Respectfully submitted. 
W. H. JERNAGIN, 
President National Race Congress. 
GeorGE A. LARKIN, 
Executive Secretary National Race Congress 
H. B. TayLor, 
J. L. 8S. HoLLoman, 
H. T, Meprorp. 
M. R. POWELL. 
(Miss) NeLLIE QUANDER. 
S. A. YOuNG, 


Mr. BRUCE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Balti 
more, Md., praying for the prompt passage of legislation grant 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cleve- 
land, Lakewood, and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, praying for 
the prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mansfield, 
Galion, Lexington, and vicinity, all in the State of Ohio, remon 
strating against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for 
the closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sun 
day, or any other legislation religious in character, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the board 
of directors of the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3170, the so-called 
maritime workers compensation bill, with a limitation of $7,500 
as a maximum amount to be paid on any claim for compensa- 
tion, etc., which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from 
sundry disabled ex-service men hospitalized at the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 89, Rutland Heights, Mass., 
praying for the passage of legislation for the benefit of disabled 
ex-Service men, ete., which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a communication in the nature of a 
petition from the Fairfield-County Farm Bureau, of Danbury, 
Conn., praying for the acceptance of the proposal of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. for the operation of Muscle Shoals, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Connecticut 
Botanical Society (Inc.), of New Haven, Conn., favoring the 
passage of the so-called McNary-Woodruff bill (S. 718), author- 
izing an appropriation for the purchase of land in Mad River 
Notch, situated in the town of Waterville, N. H., which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of employees of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., of Naugatuck, and sundry citizens of Waterbury, 
Ansonia, and Hartford, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for the prompt passage of legislation providing for the control 
of radio communications, which were ordered to lie on the table 

He also presented a communication in the nature of a peti 
tion of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), of Hart 
ford, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 8997, permitting 
the importation of Cuban cigars into the United States in lots 
of less than 3,000, ete., which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from the 
Connecticut League of Women Voters (Inc.), of Hartford 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation creating a bureau 
of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Depart 
ment and placing employees of the Prohibition Unit under the 
classified civil service, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 16886) to authorize the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon 
the security of adjusted-service certificates, reported it withoul 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1486) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5454) authorizing 
the establishment of a migratory bird refuge at Bear River 
Bay, Great Salt Lake, Utah, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1487) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5509) to amend section 1 of 
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the act approved May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tious 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow 
Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other pur- 
poses,’ ”’ reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1488) thereon, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4828) to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
ional judge for the district court of the United States for the 
northern district of California (Rept. No. 1489) ; and 

A bill (S. 5352) to provide for one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Michigan (Rept. No. 1490). 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (S. 5006) to repeal 
the last proviso of section 7 of an act to establish the Mount 
McKinley National Park, in the Territory of Alaska, approved 
February 26, 1917, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 1491) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5249) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
develop an ammunition depot at Hawthorne, Nev., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1492); and 

A bill (S. 5511) authorizing the President te appoint Capt. 
Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a rear 
admiral on the retired list of the Navy (Rept. No. 1493). 
ENLARGING AND RELOCATING THE BOTANIC GARDEN (S. DOC. NO. 


Mr. FESS, from the Joint Committee on the Library, sub- 
mitted, pursuant to law, a report relative to the enlargement 
and relocation of the United States Botanic Garden, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Library and ordered to be 
printed. 
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PENSIONS TO VETERANS OF THE SPANISH WAR, ETC. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I introduce a bill and ask its reference to 
the Committee on Pensions. I ask that the accompanying papers 
be printed in the Recorp, in order that the bill may be under- 
stood. 

The bill (S. 5712) to amend an act granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief ex- 
pedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes, approved May 1, 1926, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the accompany- 
ing papers will be printed in the Recorp, 

The accompanying papers were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 12, 1997. 
The Hon. Duncan U, FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Replying further to your letter of December 13, 
1926, relative to amending the law so as to include for purposes of a 
pension men who enlisted in the Navy in the war with Spain to serve 
for a period of $0 days or longer, but who were discharged before the 
xpiration of 90 days, and requesting my views, I have the honor to 
advise you as follows: 

The Navy Department considers that the act of June 5, 
Stat. 982), and the other amendatory acts since then on the same sub- 
ject, are, when compared with the Army, an injustice to the men who 
volunteered and served in the United States Navy during the war with 
Spain and who did not have an opportunity to serve the required 90 
aays. 

As shown by General Order No. 130, a copy of which is attached, the 
Army granted furloughs to all men who served in the War with Spain 
before they were mustered out of service. Those who served beyond the 
limits of the United States were granted 60 days’ furlough and those who 
never served beyond the limits of the United States were granted 30 
days’ furlough. By section 5 of the act of September 1, 1922 (42 Stat. 
835), this order gives the Army personnel 60 and 30 days’ service which 
may be added to their active service in computing the 90 days’ service 
required by the law for a pension, 

The men who volunteered and served in the United States Navy dur- 
ing the war with Spain were discharged immediately after hostilities 
ceased and the protocol was negotiated and signed by Spain and conse- 
quently, as they were not granted leaves of absence or furloughs of 60 
or 90 days similar to the Army, they lost the 60 and 30 days’ service 
that was allowed the Army personnel. 
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Many requests for pensions have been received by the Navy Depart- 
ment from men who volunteered and served in the Navy during the 
war with Spain and who, because of discharge before the expiration of 
90 days, have had their claims disallowed. 

There have been also requests for pensions from men who were mem- 
bers of the crews of the ships operated by private navigation companies 
that were taken over by the Navy Department during the war with 
Spain. Two of these—the steamship New York, renamed the U. 8. 8. 
Harvard, and the steamship Paris, renamed the U. 8S. S. Fale—operated 
under the Navy Department from April 26, 1898, until September 2, 
1898. These vessels sailed from the port of New York on April 23, 
1898, for Cuban waters and remained in that vicinity until June, 1898. 
The men who had signed as members of the crew of the steamship New 
York and the steamship Paris did not execute enlistment papers in the 
United States Navy until their return to Hampton Roads on or about 
June 1898. They were discharged September 3, 1898, and were 
allowed credit for naval service only from the date they signed the en- 
listment papers. 


9o 


If any legislation is introduced to place those sailors and marines who 
were not permitted to serve 90 days in the war with Spain on account 
of their early discharge, on a parity with former soldiers who performed 
the same amount of actual service, the Navy Department before making 
recommendation thereon would have to submit it to the Bureau of the 
Budget in order to ascertain whether such legislation would come within 
the financial program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curtis D. WILBUR, 


Secretary of the Navy. 


[General Orders, No. 130] 

War DEPARTMENT, 
TANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, Auguat 29, 
amendatory of those contained 
1898, from this office, are pub- 


ADJU 
1898. 

The following additional instructions 
in General Orders, No. 124, August 20, 
lished for the information and guidance of all concerned: 

1. Except the officers and men required by paragraph 5 for the 
necessary guard detail, etc., leaves of absence for 60 days and fur- 
loughs for the same period will be granted all officers and enlisted men 
of organizations which have served beyond the limits of the United 
States, and 30 days to officers and men of organizations which have 
not served beyond the limits of the United States when such organiza- 
tions are ordered to be mustered out of service. 

2. Such leaves of absence and furloughs will be granted by the com- 
manding officers after organizations have arrived at State rendezvous, 
all to take effect on one date for 30 days or 60 days, as the case may 
be, and all officers and men must without fail report at the rendezvous 
on the thirtieth or sixtieth day thereafter. Any officer or man failing 
to so report will be considered and reported as a deserter, 
vented from doing by sickness, which must be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the certificate of a reputable physician and the fact noted 
on the rolls. 


unless pre- 
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3. Before organizations are granted furloughs, the preparation for 
muster out, as required by General Orders, No. 124, August 20, 1898, 


from this office, will, in view of the foregoing, be carried out only so 
far as relates to the inspection and correction of records; 
and transfer of such public property as may no longer required ; 
the preparation and comparison of property returns; the steps neces- 
sary to secure certificates of nonindebtedness, and for the return of all 
absentees, etc. 

4. When possible all returns and papers relating to the muster out 
of organizations will be prepared during the period of furlough. 

5. Each commanding prior to the of 


inspection 
be 


officer, departure his officers 


and men, will make arrangements necessary to verify and protect all 
public property pertaining to his command during the period of ab- 


sence, and place the same under proper guard detailed from his com- 
mand for the purpose. He will notify The Adjutant General of the 
Army of his arrival at rendezvous, and at the earliest possible moment 


the date on which leaves and furloughs expire. 

6. In preparing muster-out rolls, the number of days while on fur- 
lough will be stated under the heading on the roll * Subsistence, number 
of days,” and the paymaster in the “pay account" on the roll will 
change the heading “ For horses and equipments” to “ Commutations 


for furlough rations,” and credit each nran at the rate of 25 cents per 
day for the number of days due and pay the same. The amount 
paid for commutation of rations by the pay department will be re- 
funded from the appropriation made for the subsistence department. 

7. Mustering officers are empowered to administer oaths in all mat 
ters pertaining to the muster out of volunteers, 

8. As soon as practicable the usual monthly pay rolls will be made 
out for the month preceding departure on furlough, and sent to the 
chief paymaster of the military department in which the organiza- 


so 





























































n rendez s is situated. Tpon these rolls alone can the officers 
! paid prior to departure on leave or furlough. 
By orde: f the Secretary of War: 
H. C. Corsin, 
Adjutant General. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5713) granting the authority of Congress to the 
Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Ine.) to construct a bridge across 
the Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, W. Va. ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5714). for the relief of the Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing 
liver: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 5715) for the relief of James J. Welsh, Edward 
Cc. F. Webb, Francis A. Meyer, Mary S. Bennett, William Me- 
Mullin, jr., Margaret MecMullin, R. B. Carpenter, McCoy 
Yearsley, Edward Yearsley, George H. Bennett, jr., Stewart L. 
Beck, William P. McConnell, Emily Mel. Higgins, Elizabeth J. 
Morrow, William B. Jester, Josephine A. Hagan, James H. 8. 
Gam, Herbert Nicoll, Shallcross Bros., E. C. Buckson, Wilbert 
Rawley, R. Richards Dredging Co.; to the Committee on 
Clain 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5716) to amend the World War adjusted compen- 
sation act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5717) authorizing appropriation of funds for con- 
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By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 161) authorizing the President 
to invite the Governments of the five Republics of Central Amer. 
ica to send plenipotentiaries to a conference to consider plans 
for the confederation of Central America; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 162) to create a joint congres.- 
sional commission to study the Muscle Shoals project; to the 


| Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CLAIMS COMMISSION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I offer a resolution which I ask 
may be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 

The resolution (S. Res. 352) was read and referred to the 
Jommittee on Foreign Relations as follows: 

Whereas it is provided by Article VI of the general claims conyep- 
tion, concluded between the United States and Mexico on September 
8, 1923, that the commission created pursuant thereto to pass on 
claims to which the convention relates shall hear, examine, and decid; 
within three years from the date of its first meeting all claims filed 


| with it which arose prier to the signing of the convention, which 


struction of a highway from Red Lodge, Mont., to the boundary | 


of the Yellowstone National Park, near Cooke City, Mont.; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5718) granting an increase of pension to Emily K. 
Glunt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 5719) authorizing the acquisition of a site for and 
the construction of a new building for the recorder of deeds, 
the municipal court, the juvenile court, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5720) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and permitting 
the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State of Indiana 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STEWART: 
A bill (S. 5721) granting an increase of pension to Chloe A. 
Twombly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 5722) to authorize the construction of new conser- 
atories and other necessary buildings for the United States 
Botanic Garden; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5723) for the relief of Charles F. Bond, receiver 
of the partnership of Thorp & Bond on a contract for construe- 
tion work: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5724) for the purchase of land as a rifle range in 
Clay County, Mo.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5725) to authorize an appropriation to rehabilitate 
the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 5726) granting the consent of Congress to the James 
River Bridge Corporation, its suecessors and assigus, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate bridges across the James River, 
Chuekatuck Creek, and Nansemond River; to the Committee 
on Commerce 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

\ bill (S. 5727) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to accept an act of sale and a ©. 8S. B. dedication of certain 
property in the city of New Orleans, La., from the board of com- 
missioners of the port of New Orleans, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

by Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5728) granting a pension to William Lentz: and 

A bill (S. 5729) granting a pension to Almon 8. Hortop (with 
accom] ng papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


period of time will expire on August 30, 1927; and 

Whereas Article VIII of the convention provides that all such claims 
filed with the commission shall be considered and treated as fully 
settled, barred, and thenceforth inadmissible provided they have been 
heard and decided by the commission; and 

Whereas it has been brought to the knowledge of the Senate that it 
will not be possible for the commission to hear, examine, and decide in 
the manner contemplated by the convention within the time specified 
by Article VI of the convention all the claims which have been filed 
with said commission in accordance with the terms of the conven 
tion; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of both Governments fully to hear 
judicially determine, and settle all such claims: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President be, and is hereby, requested, in his 
discretion, to negotiate and conclude with the Mexican Government 
such agreement as may be necessary and appropriate for the extension 
of the lite of the General Claims Commission between the United States 
and Mexico in order to permit of the hearing, examination, and the 
decision of all claims coming within the jurisdiction of the said com- 
mission under the terms of the said convention of September 8, 1923, 
and to make such further arrangement as in his judgment may be 
deemed appropriate tor the expeditious adjudication of said claims. 


DECLINE OF AMERICAN COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to a 
statement appearing in the New York Times of yesterday 
which, it seems to me, may be of some interest in view of the 
persistent discussion of the subject of the American communis! 
movement: 

The American communist movement, which was at its height in 1919, 
when it had a membership of 35,000, is at its lowest ebb to-day, with 
between 5,000 and 7,000 members, according to a survey of American 


;} conmunism made by James Oneal, labor historian and editor aud 


issued yesterday by the Rand School of Social Science, 7 East Fifteenth 


| Street. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE SECRECY OF PARTY FUNDS 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted the following resolu- 


‘tion (S. Res. 353), which was referred to the Committee on 


ance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 


Printing: 


Resolwed, That a revised edition of Senate Document No, 415, Six 
second Congress, second session, entitled “ The Abolition of the Ss crecy 
of Party Funds,” be prinied with corrections and additions up and 


including the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRY 

Mr. PEPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
354), which was referred to the Commiitee on Commerce: 

Resolved, That a select committee to consist of five Members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, is authorized (1) 
to investigate the problem of the cyclical recurrence of periods of business 
depression and unemployment, with a view to determining the relation 
of the construction of public works to the stabilization of employment 
and industry, and (2) to report, by bill or otherwise, upon methods o! 
stabilizing employment and industry through the advance planning of 
public-roads projects, rivers and harbors projects, and public-buildings 
projects, and the expansion of such works during such periods of busi 
ness depression and unemployment. The committee shall elect a chai! 
man from among its members. For the purposes of this resolutio! 
the committee is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at such 
times and places; to employ such experts and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants; to require by subpena or otherwise the ae 
anc 
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documents; to administer such oaths and take such testimony; and 
to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
craphie services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of such committee, which shall 
not exceed the sum of $25,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 


of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. The com- 
mittee shall make a final report to the Congress as to its findings 


before the close of the first regular session of the Seventieth Congress. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on February 14, 
1927, the President approved and signed the following acts: 
$.5197. An act to authorize an appropriation for reconnais- 
sance Work in conjunction with the Middle Rio Grande con- 
servanecy district to determine whether certain lands of the 
Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and 
Isleta Indians are susceptible of reclamation, drainage, and 
irrigation; and 

$.5499. An act authorizing a survey of the Caloosahatchee 
River drainage afea in Florida, and of Lake Okeechobee and 
certain territory bordering its shores in Florida. 

REVISION OF THE RULES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution (S. Res, 350) for the appointment of a committee 
to revise the Standing Rules of the Senate, coming over from 
yesterday. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have had a talk with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, with reference to the resolution, and I ask 
that it be referred to that committee. I think if we can get 
together on it it will be all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House further insisted on 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 8, 9, 
and 10 to the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, and for other purposes ; agreed to the further 
conference requested by the Senate, and that Mr. Woop, Mr. 
CRAMTON, and Mr. ByrRNs were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the further conference. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I ask what is the order 
of business? 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
very much time? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do intend to do so. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very anxious to have the Chair lay 
before the Senate the amendments of the House to the public 
buildings bill. It is a matter of the greatest importance, be- 
cause the deficiency appropriation bill will soon be here, and 
I would very much appreciate it if the Senator would give way 
until we can dispose of that matter. 


I understand that morning business is closed. 
May I ask if the Senator intends to occupy 


Mr. HOWELL. I have no objection to the proposal except 
that I understand we are to vote on cloture at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator wish to discuss the un- 
finished business before 1 o'clock? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me in order that 


the public buildings matter may be laid before the Senate? If 
it leads to debate, I shall not press it. 

Mr. KING. I think it will lead to some debate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well: I withdraw my request. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. Has the unfinished business been laid before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
this time. 

Mr. McLEAN. The regular 
under Rule VIII, would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 


It has not. It is not in order at 


order would be the calendar 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I wonder if the Senator would be willing to 
defer his remarks until after the hour of 1 o'clock, when he 
would have an opportunity to speak, my purpose being to ask 
_ present action on the District of Columbia appropriation 
vill. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would be pleased to do so if we could make 
an arrangement or have a unanimous-consent agreement for the 
vote on cloture to go over until to-morrow at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Of course that would be impossible. 

Mr. HOWELL. Otherwise I must insist on occupying the 
floor at this time. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4663) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain 
lands within the District of Colnmbia to be used as sites for 
public buildings, which were, on page 1, line 10, after “ 1926,” 
to insert: “as amended,”; on page 2, line 11, after “1926.” 
to insert: “as amended,”; on page 2, line 12, after “act,” to 
insert: “as amended,”; on page 2, after line 14, to insert the 
following: 


Mr. President, may I ask what is before 


Regular order! 


Sec. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction of certain public buildings, 


. »~ 


and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 
as follows: 
* Sec. 5. 


the 


1926, is amended to read 
For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
of $250,000,000, in addition to the amount authorized in 
section 3 hereof, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, but under 
this authorization, and from appropriations (exclusive of appropria 
tions made for ‘remodeling and enlarging public buildings’), hereto- 
fore made for the acquisition of sites for, or the construction, enlarg 
ing, remodeling, or extension of public buildings under the control 
of the Treasury Department, not more than $35,000,000, in the aggre- 
gate shall be expended annually (except that any part of the balance 
of such sum of $35,000,000 remaining unexpended at 
year may be expended in any 
this limitation) : Provided, That such amount as is necessary, not to 
exceed $50,000,000 of the total amount authorized to expended 
under the provisions of this act shall be available for projects in the 
District of Columbia, and not more than $10,000,000 thereof shall be 
expended annually (except that any part of the balance of such sum 
of $10,000,000 remaining unexpended at the end of any year may be 
expended in any subsequent year without reference to this limitation) 
Provided, That at least one-fifth the expenditures outside of the 
District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1927 sball for the 
buildings heretofore authorized and at least one-fifth of the expendi 
tures for the fiscal year 1928, and at least one-fifth of the expendi 
tures for the fiscal year 1929, shall be for a like purpose unless a 
amount shall be necessary to complete all of such buildings 
Provided further, That expenditures outside the District of Columbia 
under the provisions of this section shall not exceed the of 
$5,000,000 annually in any one of the States, Territories, or posses 
sions of the United States.” 

(b) The last paragraph of such section 5 is amended by striking out 
** $150,000,000 " and inserting in lieu thereof “ $250,000,000." 


And to amend the title to read: “Authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the 
District of Columbia to be used as sites for public buildings, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. The action of the House on the bill is subject 
to debate, is it not, and general discussion may take place in 
connection with it? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 


sum 


the end of any 


subsequent year without reference to 


be 


of 


be 


less 


sum 


sO as 


That is correct. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I simply desire to make a motion and 


then the matter will be open to debate. sy direction of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds I move that the 
House amendments be concurred in 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques 
tion? Some weeks ago I introduced a bill in the Senate provid 
ing for the acquisition by the Government of the block between 
the Capitol Grounds and Third Street on the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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Mr. LENROOT. This is that bill with House amendments. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is that feature amended? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
it is not expected that a vote will be taken to-day on the motion. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator from Nebraska has stated 
that he wishes to occupy considerable time, so I do not expect 
a vote. I desire to have the motion pending, however. 


NATIONAL-BANK BRANCHES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Pepprr’s motion 
to recede from certain amendments of the Senate to House bill 
2. and that the Senate concur in the House amendments to cer- 
tain Senate amendments to that bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, for years branch banking has 
been quietly, subtly advancing in this country, already having 
peacefully penetrated 20 States, although in a large majority 
thereof it has not as yet consolidated its positions. 

The pending bill is branch banking’s latest offensive, and if 
enacted into law will mark the beginning of disintegration in 
the ranks of opposing bankers; and from thence on, in my 
opinion, the ultimate triumph of branch banking will be as cer- 
tain as if decreed by Congress to-day. 

I realize that this declaration will be pooh-poohed as ex- 
cessive, even by some independent bankers secure in their con- 
fidence and a feeling that they have not really begun to fight 
yet. However, history is not wanting in examples of superior 
armies being maneuvered out of position and beaten without a 
battle 

Again, this pending bill, heralded at the beginning as a mere 
proposal for justice to national banks, has been ingeniously seized 
upon to serve a purpose of such moment that justice to national 
banks becomes merely an incident in connection with the meas- 
ure. By a mere rider, never contemplated by the House of 
Representatives in which this bill originated, it is proposed to 
accomplish so tremendous a thing as to anticipate by some 
eight years the expiration of the charter of the Federal reserve 
banks and afford them a perpetual charter in the form of an 
indeterminate grant. And, mind you, this momentous proposal 
appears in this bill, apparently, as an afterthought. 

Further, this measure, instead of limiting the tremendous 
powers granted the Federal reserve banks and their members 
duving the Great War, amplifies and extends such powers in a 
manner which challenges prudence; in fact, to such an extent 
that an alarm has been sounded from sources whose views and 
conclusions are regarded with the highest respect by economists 
and bankers throughout the country. 

It is with no little diffidence that I have undertaken to ad- 
dress the Senate in connection with these matters involving 
as they do the technique of banking. However, the more I 
have delved into this proposed legislation and the comments 
thereon from authoritative sources, the more I have felt that 
the Members of the Senate are inclined to accept this measure 
without proper consideration. Only on Saturday, two weeks 
ago, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of New York, 
one of the oldest, most outstanding, and conservative banking 
publications issued in the country, carried the following edi- 
torial, which I herewith quote, as its import should be consid- 
ered seriously by every Senator before finally passing upon this 

ill: 
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gigantic struggle in which the Nation then became involved made it 
essential that the financial resources of the whole country should be 
mobilized in the most effective manner for the successful prosecution 
of the great struggle, in which the whole of mankind had so much at 
stake. To bring about the financial mobilization referred to extraordi- 
nary and inordinate powers had to be conferred upon the Federal 
reserve banks and their managers, powers so extreme that no sanction 
for them can be found except in times of war, As a prerequisite to the 
extension of the charters, there should accordingly be elimination and 
repeal of these war amendments and restoration and return of the 
Federal reserve system to its original scope and purpose. In a word, 
there should be financial demobilization, just as there has long since 
been demobilization of the Army and the Navy and of all the other 


| activities of the Nation. War powers are dangerous and a menace in 


peace times, more so when they concern the financial and banking mecha- 
nism of the country than when they involve anything else. 

Under one of the war amendments the Federal reserve banks are 
given authority to acquire every dollar of gold in the country and then 
to make this gold the basis for the issue of Federal reserve notes to 
two and one-half times the amount of the gold thus acquired. As the 
total gold coin and bullion in the country January 1, 1927, was 
$4,502,429,488, this means that over $11,250,000,000 of reserve notes 
could be ultimately issued and put in circulation if the Federal reserve 
officials saw fit. This is too vast a power to confer upon any body of 
men, even if they were endowed with wisdom from on high. It is no 
answer to say that there is no present likelihood of any such vast 
volume of reserve notes being put out. Some of the reserve officials 
in public addresses hardly more than two years ago were harping upon 
the alleged superiority of the reserve note over the gold certificate, since 
the gold certificate when in circulation can never be expanded beyond 
100 cents on the dollar, while in the hands of the reserve banks the 
certificate can be represented by $2.50 in reserve notes, and these offi- 
cials made it equally clear that they are at all times ready to avail of 
the power of expansion thus possessed. Then look upon the growth 
of brokers’ loans upon the Stock Exchange. Only a few years ago 
brokers’ loans upon the Stock Exchange aggregating $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,200,000,000 were looked upon as affording occasion for concern. 
Now brokers’ loans aggregating $3,000,000,000 are viewed with com- 
placency. 

By another one of the war amendments the member banks are re- 
quired to keep the whole of their reserves with the Federal reserve 
banks instead of only a part of such reserves. This amendment should 
also be repealed, The member banks should be obliged to hold at least 
a portion of their reserves in actual gold in their own vaults, and the 
reason is the same as in the other case, namely, that the Federal reserve 
banks should not be given the vast powers involved in intrusting 
them with the whole of the legal reserves of the member banks, with 
view to lending these reserves back again to the member banks, for in 
the last analysis that is what borrowing by a member bank at tl 
Federal reserve bank means. Inasmuch as the deposits of the Federal 
reserve banks consist of nothing except the reserves of the member 
banks (barring the relatively small amount of United States Govern 
ment deposits held), when these deposits are made the basis of loans 
to the member banks, either on the security of commercial bills or 
United States Government obligations, the operation or process repre 
sents nothing more or less than the borrowing back by the member 
banks of their own reserves. The whole of the member bank reserves 
should never be turned over to the reserve banks for any such purpose, 
and strict limitations should be put upon the use of such portion as it is 
deemed proper to place in their custody and control. Legal reserves, 
after all, are merely minimums, and they should never be trenched 


| upon more than absolutely necessary. 


{From the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Saturday, January 29, 
1927] 

ction of the House of Representatives at Washington on Mon- | 

day in passing the McFadden branch banking bill with the Senate rider 

tt 1 to it for extending in perpetuity the charters of the Federal | 






rese banks, and minus the so-called Hull amendment, can not be 
viewed otherwise than matter for the deepest regret, viewed in the light 
of what the action implies. The statement is true both as regards the 
Federal reserve rider and the Hull amendment. As far as extending the 
charters of the Federal reserve banks is concerned, the step denotes 
very hasty action with reference to a subject of vital importance, bear- 
ing upon the future of the country’s banking system, and which there- 
fore should have careful and very deliberate consideration. The present 


term of these charters is for a period of 20 years, and only a little | 


over 12 years out of the 20-year period has yet elapsed, leaving therefore 
nearly 8 years more before the charters actually expire. There was and 
is hence not the slightest occasion for rushing the matter along, and 
least of all was there justification for effecting the purpose sought by 


meats of a rider to a measure dealing with a variety of other things, | 


some of them highly controversial in character, such as the subject of 
branch banking 

The Federal reserve act is not to<diay in the shape in which it was 
originally put upon the statute book. It was radically amended and 
fundamentally changed by the amendments grafted upon it in 1917, 


| 


Other war amendments, removing previous restrictions and limita 
tions, should also be repealed, and previous safeguards on prudent 
and conservative action and policy restored. For instance, issuan 
of reserve notes should be permitted only against the security of 
commercial paper and not in any other way, so that it would always 
be possible by a mere glance at the weekly returns of the reserve banks 
to see what portion of their resources was being employed—that is, 
was being loaned back to the member banks. 

Repeal of these war powers, as we have often indicated, should 
precede, or be concurrent with, the extension of the charters of th 
Federal reserve banks. Not only that, but there should be a very 
careful and a broad and statesmanlike consideration of the operation 
of the Federal reserve system, during the period of its existence, with 
a view to seeing whether any other changes are necessary in the 
interest of safe and sound administration. Merely extending the life 
of the system—and this only by a rider to another bill—is dealing 
lightly and superficially with a grave and pressing problem, or showing 
lack of appreciavion of its gravity. The Federal reserve authorities 
being human, do not like to be shorn of any of the excessive and 
extreme powers now lodged in their keeping, and there has been ver) 
active propaganda in favor of the rider to the branch banking Dill 
ever since the adjournment of the long session of Congress on July 


| 10 last, when the conference committees of the two Houses of Con- 
when the United States became a participant in the World War. The | gress became deadlocked on the Hull amendment. Business men and 
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bankers have been flooded with literature telling them what dire things 
were going to happen if the Federal reserve bank charters were not 
immediately extended, eight years in advance of their expiration. 
Nothing was said of the still graver dangers that menace the country 
if the present absence of restrictions on reserve note issues and the 
gnlimited grant of powers should end in financial debauch, as it must 
eventually do, unless the reserve act is amended in the particulars 
mentioned. 

All this had its intended effect, inducing the House to reverse its 
action of last spring with reference to the Hull amendment, and to 
swallow the bill in virtually the shape it was formulated by the 
Senate, hook, line, and sinker—that not only without the Hull 
amendment but accepting all the other changes made by the Senate 
two or three very minor ones. But what a woeful lack of 
confidence in the intrinsic merits of the Federal reserve system the 
whole proceeding bestrays. The long and short of the matter is that 
those engaged in rushing the thing through are afraid that if they 
allowed the present opportunity to give indefinite limit to the life of 
the reserve banks to pass and left the proposal for consideration at 
some future Congress, along with the question of repealing the war 
time amendments, discussion of the shortcomings of the system would 
develop and lead to so much opposition as to defeat all efforts at 
renewal of the lease of life, thereby repeating what happened to the 
first United States bank and the second United States bank. Candor 
compels the assertion that those who are opposed to considering ex- 
tension of the Federal reserve charters as part of the proposition to 
revise the Federal reserve act itself are afraid of the light of day. 
It is a sorry situation when things come to such a pass as this. 

Of course, failure to revise the reserve act now does not prevent 
future revision. But such future revision will be much more difficult 
than would revision while the life of the institutions Is at stake. The 
Federal reserve authorities will resist to the utmost efforts to deprive 
them of any of their excessive and inordinate powers, and ft will be 
easy to keep constantly deferring action on the repeal of the war 
amendments and rest contented without doing anything meanwhile. 
And not only that, but we may suppose that the same tinkering that 
has been uninterruptedly in progress since the reserve act was passed 
will continue in the future, and there will be piecemeal additions and 
changes, not always desirable or meritorious, since no one will give 
much attention to what is going on where no major operation is in- 
volved. If the reserve act were now, once and for all, revised in a 
broad and statesmanlike way it would have true elements of endurance 
and future tinkering might be largely avoided. 

Notwithstanding that the charters have been (or are to be by Senate 
action) extended, Congress will retain full control over the institu- 
tions and can decree their dissolution at any time. But that is a 
different thing from letting the life of the institution expire by limita- 
With the charters extended in perpetuity the reserve banks do 
not have to come before Congress at a definite date and ask judgment 
upon their acts. That is an advantage of the greatest moment, but, as 
shown, will tend to the perpetuation of evils and abuses. It is for 
that reason that complete revision of the reserve act should have been 
made an inseparable part of the proposition to extend their life. 

As for the branch banking bill itself, it is an omnibus measure, as 
we have often pointed out in these columns, and the branch banking 
feature constitutes simply one of many different provisions. Some of 
these provisions are good and others are open to grave objection. The 
general purpose of the bill is meritorious. This purpose can be stated 
in a single sentence. It is to place the national banks on a plane of 
equality with the State banks. That is true of the branch banking 
no less than of most of the other provisions. At present 
nearly half the States of the Union (22 States out of 48, to be exact) 
have granted the right to open branches. 

The national banks now have no such rights, though the law in that 
respect has been more or less evaded and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
renecy has sanctioned the establishment of so-called tellers’ windows, 
which are virtual branches. The bill undertakes to give the national 
banks the unqualified right to establish branches under certain restric- 
tions and limitations. The bill, as accepted by the House, permits na- 
tional banks to operate branches within the limits of the city where 
the bank is located, but the city must have a population of at least 
25,000; only one branch may be established in cities of less than 50,000 
and only two in cities of not more than 100,000 population. In cities 
over 100,000 branches may be established in the discretion of the comp- 

oller, and he may, of course, be depended upon to see to it that the 
national banks suffer no disadvantage in that respect in comparison 
with State institutions. The Hull amendment relating to branch bank- 
g which had deadlocked the conferees since last spring and which 
is now to be eliminated—the House having completely reversed its posi- 
tion of last year (June 24) when it instructed the conferees to insist 
m that amendment by a vote of 197 to 118, having now voted the 
mendment out of the bill by 228 aguinst 166—aimed to prevent branch 
banking from creeping into the 26 States which now do not authorize 
branch banking, by denying to national banks authority to open any 
branches at all in those States, even if any of such States should here- 
after enact legislation permitting their own banks to establish branches, 
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By the elimination of that amendment the national banks are ipse 
facto given the right to open branches in any of those States the 
moment any suco State authorizes its own banks to open up branches. 
We were not at first inclined to favor this amendment, but the lengthy 
discussions of it at the annual convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association at Los Angeles last October convinced us that if branch 
banking is to be limited, and confined to the States where it has found 
lodgment, the Hull amendment should form part of the measure. With- 
out that amendment national banks are given the right in advance to 
engage in branch banking, and the bill instead of being a bill for the 
limitation and restriction of branch banking, as is its aim and purport, 
becomes actually a measure for its extension. To give national banks 
the right in advance to engage in branch banking in the States referred 
to, is to extend an invitation to the national banks to get a State law 
passed for that purpose in order that they themselves may engage in 
the practice and it requires no stretch of the imagination to see that in 
some of the States at least that it what actually may happen. 

The Senate was adamant in its opposition to the Hull amendment and 
it was urged that it was a discrimination against the nonbranch States. 
As a matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. The States are left free 
to do as they like with their own institutions and, as far as the na- 
tional banks are concerned in the same States, it would be an easy 
matter for these banks to go to Congress after the State had acted and 
ask the same privilege for themselves. We say that without the Hull 
amendment the branch-banking provision of the bill becomes a provision 
for the extension of branch banking, rather than a provision for its 
limitation. That follows from the fact that the national banks are 
given the privilege immediately to engage in branch banking in the 
State where branch banking now exists, a privilege which is now denied 
to them, and in that particular the bill is unquestionably a measure for 
the extension of branch banking. Keeping it out of the States where 
it does not at present exist would have afforded a definite limitation, 
but with that provision also eliminated the broadest right of branch 
banking is given not only for the present but for the future within the 
limits as to population already mentioned. 

Even state-wide branch banking would seem to be authorized to the 
extent that it now exists, though not as respects any future additions 
which are distinctly ruled out. Here is the section of the bill dealing 
with that particular phase of the subject: 

“Any bank incorporated by special laws of any State, or organized 
under the general laws of any State or of the United States, desiring 
to become a member of the Federal reserve system, may make applica- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regulations as 
it may prescribe, for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal 
reserve bank organized within the district in which the applying bank 
is located. Such application shall be for the same amount of stock 
that the applying bank would be required to subscribe to as a national 
bank. 

“The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the provisions of this act 
and to such conditions as it may prescribe pursuant thereto, may per- 
mit the applying bank to become a stockholder of such Federal reserve 
bank. 

“Any such State bank which, at the date of the approval of this act, 
has established and is operating a branch or branches in conformity 
with the State law may retain and operate the same while remaining 
or upon becoming a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank; but no 
such State bank may retain or acquire stock in a Federal reserve bank 
except upon relinquishment of any branch or branches established after 
the date of the approval of this act beyond the limits of the city, town, 
or village in which the parent bank is situated.” 

This would seem to protect absolutely the big California banks with 
their branches scattered all over the State, except that it would not per 
mit them carry the of acquiring or establishing further 
branches beyond what they may have on the day when the bill receives 
the approval of the President. It will be observed that the language 
is very broad and unqualified in that respect, saying: “Any such State 
bank which, at the date of the approval of this act, has established and 
is operating a branch or branches in conformity with the State law, 


to process 


| may retain and operate the same while remaining or upon becoming a 


stockholder of such Federal reserve bank; but no such State bank may 
retain or acquire stock in a Federal reserve bank except upon relin 
quishment of any branch or branches established after the date of the 
approval of this act beyond the limits of the city, town, or village in 
which the parent bank is situated.” 
deserve scrutiny. In saying that after-acquired 
not be retained “ beyond the of the town, 
which the parent bank is situated,” Is it not be inferred that the 
prohibition net extend to after-acquired branches within “the 
limits of the city, town, or village in which the parent bank is situ 
ated”? 

As for the rest of the measure the bill, as already stated in omni 
bus proposition and covers so many different things that space does not 
permit their enumeration. Suffice it, therefore, to say that among other 
things it extends from one year to five years the time limit on loans on 
real estate, a very questionable privilege, with nothing to recommend it. 


The closing words of this clause 
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Nation banks should have only liquid assets, and there is certainly 
n ng liquid in real estate mortgage having five years to run. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is aware that there has been 
a great inflation in building during the last few years. That 
paper is hurd to get rid of now. If the banks can be allowed 
to take it, it will give great relief to that industry, and steel 
ean continue to be sold at inflated prices, and lumber and build- 
ing material. It may cause frozen assets, and it may cause a 
condition in banks such as has been experienced by reason of 
frozen assets in agricultural communities after the deflation 
was brought on by the Federal reserve banks. That contin- 
gency, of course, can arise in the future if they keep piling up 
these loans against the assets of banks, tying them up for four 
or five years, having no liquid assets or very little of liquid 
a ts in case of a crisis, and we may have the same kind of a 
situation in indastrial centers in the large cities that we have 
had in agricuitural communities, Does not the Senator think 
40, With this kind of loans? 

Mr. LIOWELL. If this provision had been in effect during 
the war period every national bank throughout the great West 
would have been loaded down with real-estate paper. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They are loaded down now. 

Mr. HOWBLL. They are loaded down now because they 
have the notes of those who bought real estate; but under this 
bill the banks would have been the direct loaners upon many of 
the purchased properties. 

Moreover, real estate in some sections of the country, where there has 
been serious inflation of real-estate values, is liable to undergo sharp 
depreciation, where that has not already occurred. A very-prniseworthy 
provision is that which removes the present 99-year limitation upon 
national-bank charters and authorizes the national banks to continue 
their operations indefinitely, subject simpiy to forfeiture for violation of 
law or termination by Congress. This provision is commendable from 
every standpoint and will also enable national banks to administer long- 
term and perpetual trusts. The bill also authorizes the Federal Reserve 
toard to discontinue branches of the Federal reserve banks and like- 
wise permits national banks to divide their stock into shares of less than 
$100 par value. As to the remaining changes and amendments, the 
following is the closing portion of an editorial on the subject which 
appeared in the Journal of Commerce of this city, of which H. Parker 
Willis, who drafted the Federal reserve act, is editor, on Wednesday 
morning, January 26: 

“The significance of the McFadden bill, should it become law, will be 
found entirely in its relaxation of the loan restrictions upon national 
banks, its alteration of the form of their investments, its broadening 
of the power to lend on collateral security, its doubtful changes in the 
criminal provisions of the law, and the increasing danger of bank fail- 
res, which will increase as a result of it. Some of these things have 
already been taken cognizance of by the Federal Reserve Board, which 
has strongly urged Congress to consider with much greater care the 
problem of revising section 5200, Revised Statutes. Congress has turned 
a deaf ear to these pleas, and the community will, if the measure goes 
to the statute books, as many assert that it will without further delay, 
have to make its study of the legislation after instead of before passage. 
This has been our practice for the past 10 or 12 years. It is a con- 
servative statement amply able of defense that none of the numerous 
banking measures, major amendments to the Federal reserve act and 
others, that have gone through during the 12 years past have received 
uny real consideration on the floor.” 


Mr. President, the quotation from the Journal of Commerce 
contained in this editorial should certainly challenge attention. 

Dr. Henry Parker Willis, the editor of that publication, is an 
undoubted authority on banking. After receiving his degrees 
of bachelor of arts and doctor of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago he spent several semesters at the Universities of 
Leipzig and Vienna, later serving as professor of finance at 
George Washington University, later as dean of the college of 
political science of the same institution, and as lecturer at 
Columbia University on economie subjects. 

Doctor Willis also acted as expert to the committee which 
presented the Federal reserve act, was later chairman of the 
techuical-organization committee which planned the organiza- 
tion of the new banks, and upon formation of the - Federal 
Reserve Board was selected to act as secretary In 1916 he 
became president of the newly organized Philippine National 
Bank, organizing beth the parent office and its New York 
axency. Doctor Willis also acted as expert for the Monetary 
Commission of 1897, the United States Immigration Commission, 
and the Joint Committee on Rural Credits. In addition, he is 
the nuthor of a number of standard works. 

Later I shall have oecasion to refer to the testimony of Doctor 
Willis before the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate. 
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For a number of years bankers in certain States of the Union 
have been developing branch banking. However, with the ex- 
ception of California, practically nowhere has threatened the 
baneful effects of the monopolization of credit that ultimately 
attends branch banking as developed in some other sections of 
the world. In short, branch banking by State institutions has 
generally speaking, been really limited in character. 

So far as national banks are concerned, the original act. by 
implication, prohibited branch banking as ruled by Attorney 
General Wickersham in 1911, and also some two or three years 
ago by the United States Supreme Court in the case of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis. 

However, an amendment to the national banking act became 
effective in 1865 authorizing State banks converting to national 
banks to retain their branches wherever they might be located. 
As a consequence up to 1918 national banks were maintaining 
33 branches under the provisions of this act. Prior to this time. 
1918, pressure had been brought upon Congress for a further 
amendment of the national banking act contemplating the aq- 
mission of additional branches to the system, and in November 
of that year an amendment was adopted providing that in the 
case of a State bank having branches consolidating with a 
national bank it might continue to operate such branches of 
the absorbed bank as were within the county in which the 
national bauk was located. As a consequence of this amend- 
ment there have been branches of national banks added to the 
number of 120, which, together with the branches in existence 
as a result of the amendment of 1865, makes a total number 
of branches of these two characters of 166. 

The pressure by national banks for additional branches was 
constantly becoming more acute, and as a consequence Mr, 
Crissinger, the new Comptroller of the Currency, appointed by 
President Harding, deviated from the precedent of his predeces- 
sors by actually allowing the establishment of branches in 
branch-banking States within the cities of the parent banks, 
calling them “teller’s windows.” Because of criticism of such 
action Mr, Crissinger’s successor, Henry M, Dawes, applied to 
Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty for an opinion as to 
the legality of Mr, Crissinger’s course. The resulting opinion 
of Attorney General Daugherty was contrary to that of At 
torney General Wickersham of 11 years before and in favor of 
such branches. As a consequence, Mr. Dawes continued th 
practice of Mr. Crissinger in allowing the establishment of such 
so-called “teller’s windows,” and from that time until last 
October 298 of such branches were established in branch-bank 
ing States. In addition, the Comptroller of the Currency has 
allowed to be maintained eight branches within nonbranch 
banking States, to wit, six in Minneapolis and two in my home 
city of Omaha. 

That there is, in fact, no authority for such branch-bank 
extensions, as in the case of the last branches referred to, is 
evidenced by an expression of the United States Supreme 
Court. In the First National Bank in St. Louis v. State of 
Missouri (decided January 29, 1924, 263 U. S. 640-668), after 
referring to Attorney General Wickersham’s opinion of 1911, the 
court included the following remarks in a footnote: 


Our attention is directed to a later opinion of the Attorney General 
{Harry M. Daugherty] dated October 23, 1923, which, although fn 
terms affirming the earlier opinion, announces a limited rule whi 
does not seem to be in precise agreement with it. To the extent of 
the disagreement, however, we accept the view of the earlier opinion 


Thus it is evident that it was the view of the United States 
Supreme Court that the action of Mr. Crissinger, subsequently 
followed by Mr. Dawes and the present comptroller, in author- 
izing the establishment of national bank branches, even though 
designated ‘“teller’s windows,’ was in contravention of the 
national banking act. 

From the above facts it is possible in a measure to trace the 
recent development of sentiment for branch banking. From 
1865 to 1918 but 33 branches entered our national banki! 
system. During the following eight years, however, 40% 
branches have been added. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. No national bank could do anything not 
specifically permitted in the national banking act. It is, there 
fore, quite clear that this system of braneh banking has been 
permitted to be foisted upon various communities by the lack 
of enforcement of the banking act by the Comptroller of the 
Curreney and other officials who have the duty of enforcing 
all laws, including the national banking act. Is not that true‘ 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a fact that in contravention to our na- 
tional banking act, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 804 
national bank branches, called “tellers windows,” have been 
added to our system since about 1922. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
sions of the Supreme Court they have been operating unlaw- 
fully? 

Mr. HOWELL. That would be my conclusion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, did the Senator 
State branch banks or national branch banks? 


say 


Mr. HOWELL. I am talking about merely national banks 
now. : 
Mr. McLHAN. Mr. President, does the Senator know how 


many of those branches came in under section 5155, under the 


old 1865 act? 


Mr. HOWELL. Yes; 33 came in under that act. 
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Is it not true that in view of the deci- | the charter powers of a corporation created and supervised by 


In this connection the pressure for the extension of branch | 
banking is peculiarly illustrated in the case of the First Na- | 


tional Bank, of St. Louis. For a narration of this bit of na- 
tional bank history, I shall quote, in part, C. W. Collins in his 
“The branch banking question ”: 

The First National Bank in St. Louis, acting upon the advice of its 
own counsel, and without 


troller of the Currency, proceeded to establish—as the record shows—a 


branch bank on June 15, 1922, within the city of St. Louis and an- 
nounced its attention of establishing in the near future several addi- 


tional banks (p. 59, The Branch Banking Question, by Collins). 


In view of the facts it would seem that Mr. Collins was not 
fully informed in the premises at the time he penned this state- 
ment, as it does not seem possible that the First National Bank 
in St. Louis would have gone to the expense of establishing one 
branch, of equipping a second and a third branch, and making 
leases for additional branch locations without some under- 
standing with the Comptroller of the Currency as to what his 
attitude would be. 

There were no State banks in that city with branches in 


seeking the formal approval of the Comp. | 
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the 
Federal Government. That to uphold the State of Missouri would 
involve an infringement upon the sovereignty of the United States 


whose jurisdiction over the charter powers of national banks was com 
plete and all embracing. In dixcussing the merits of the case he agreed 
with counsel for the State that a national bank was without charter 
power to establish a branch bank for the conduct of a general banking 


business, but that this lack of power was not inconsistent with the 
maintenance of city agencies of the banking house for the conduct 
of certain routine business found to be necessary under present condi 


tions in order properly to carry on a banking business in certain cities. 

The question, however, of the authority to establish such agencies was 

not before the court in this case and formed no part of the opinion 
Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of the court, in which 


the contention of the State was upheld and the judgment of the 
| Supreme Court of Missouri confirmed Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice Butler, and Mr. Chief Justice Taft dissented from the ma- 
jority opinion on the question of the jurisdiction of the State of 
Missouri to maintain this action. 

In reaching this conclusion the Supreme Court held that a national 
bank has no charter power, express or implied, under the national 
banking laws to establish and maintain a branch bank, and therefore 


when the First National Bank in St. Louis established a branch bank 
it was a clear violation of the Missouri statute. That the enforcement 
of the State law aguinst a national bank did net in way conflict 
with the laws of the United States because the prohibition therein was 
directed against acts which the Federal did not permit. The 
State was permitted to determine for itself whether the Federal stat- 


any 


laws 


| utes permitted a national bank to establish a branch bank, and having 


operation, and there was upon the statute books of the State of | 


Missouri a law which provided that no bank should maintain 
a branch bank or receive deposits or pay checks except in its 
own banking house. 


o-~ 


The State of Missouri thereupon, on June 27, 1922, through its 
attorney general, brought original proceedings in the nature of quo 
warranto in the State supreme court against the bank to determine 


its authority to establish and conduct a branch bank in the city of 


St. Louis. The State alleged that the First National Bank was engaged 
at this branch bank in the business of banking by discounting bills, 


notes, and other evidences of debt, receiving deposits and paying checks, 
buying and selling bills of exchange, and lending money. In other 
that a general banking business was being conducted at the 
brfnch. This, it was contended, was in violation of the laws of the 
State which prohibited the establishment of branch banks; that 
prohibition in this law was applicable to the First National Bank, be- 
the national banking laws did not permit a national bank to 
establish a branch bank. The attorney general prayed that the bank be 
ousted from the privilege of operating this branch bank or any other 
branch bank. 

The bank filed a demurrer which presented 
tirst, that the State of Missouri was without authority to institute 
proceedings of this character against a national bank, and 
that the First National Bank was within its charter powers in estab 
lishing the branch bank in question. 

Upon this issue of law the case was submitted. 
no issue of fact, the bank having entered 
allegations of fact set up in the information filed 
general of the State. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri held that the prohibition in the 
Missouri statute against the maintenance of branch banks applied to 
national banks, and the contention of the State was upheld, judgment 


words, 


cause 


two questions of law; 


The reeord 
no denial of the 
by the attorney 


closes 


the | State-chartered banks are permitted to have branches? 


second, | 


dis- | 


being rendered ousting the First National Bank from the location occu- | 


pled by the branch. 

The case was thereupon brought to the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon writ of error upon the same issue of law which was before 
the Supreme Court of Missouri. 

This case, coming on as it did at a time when the branch-banking 
question was being hotly discussed in a number of States, attracted a 
great deal of attention. There was an imposing array of counsel on 
each side, numbering in all 30. On the brief of the attorney general 
for the State of Missouri there were also the attorneys general for the 
States of Illinois, Connecticut, North Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Minnesota, Indiana, and Kansas. The Association 
Opposed to Branch Banking was also represented 
humber of briefs were filed with leave of the court as amici curie 
Among these was the brief of Solicitor General Beck, who appeared 
on behalf of the Government of the United States. 


The case was argued before the Supreme Court on May 7, 1923, 
and was restored to the docket for reargument May 21, 1923, and was 


reargued November 21 and 22, 1923. 
The Solicitor General took the position that the State of Missouri 
was without jurisdiction in attempting by quo warranto to inquire inte 





determined that the power sought to be exercised by the bank had no 


justification in any law or authority of the United States, the way 
was open for the enforcement of the State statute by the State 
authorities. 

In the light of this opinion, how may a branch bank then be 
detined? The court followed Attorney General Wickersham’s opinion of 
May 11, 1911, which in turn was confirmatory of the long-established 


position of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator from Nebraska have 
the goodness to make the statement again in regard to the 
number of branch banks and in what States there were 


branches of nationally chartered banks? Were they in States 
where State-chartered banks were permissible or not? 

Mr. HOWELL. They were all, except in the case of eight 
branches, six in Minneapolis, though the State of Minnesota 
does not allow branch banking, and two in Nebraska, where 
also branch banking is not allowed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. All the others States where 


were in 


Mr. HOWELL. That is correct. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They were started with the sanction and 
permission of the Comptroller of the Currency? 

Mr. HOWELL. The last eight to which I have referred, or 
does the Senutor mean the 3047 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The 304. 

Mr. HOWELL. Undoubtedly. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency could stop them now if he saw fit to do so. He has the 
power under the law. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But Congress had given 

Mr. HOWELL. It had given them no right. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So here we have an _ illustration 
bureaucracy legislating instead of Congress legislating? 

Mr. HOWELL. Attorney General Wickersham in 1911 filed 
an opinion to the effect that a national bank could not have 
branches. In 1922 or 1923, as I remember, Mr. Dawes appealed 
to Mr. Daugherty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


them no right? 


of 


The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 


| rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the motion of the Sena- 


| Senator Prrrsr to recede 
by counsel, and a | 


| tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] that the Senate proceed 


under Rule XXII to the consideration of his motion with refer- 
ence to House bill No. 2, which motion the clerk will read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{H. R. 2) 


Motion to close debate under Rule XXII on the motion proposed by 
from certain Senate amendments to H. R. 2 
and to concur in certain House amendments to Senate amendments to 


the same measure. 


CLOTURB MOTION ON BANKING BILL 


We, the undersigned Senators, in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, move that debate be 
brought to a close upon the motion of the Senator from Peunsylvania 
{Mr. Pepper] that the Senate recede from its amendments Nos. 1, 
13, 14, 15, 16, and 35 to the bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled 
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“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking assecla- 
tions,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 

ction 5187, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, 

ction 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as 
amended, section 5208 as amended, section 6211 as amended, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, section 
13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and fer other 
purposes; and that the Senate agree to the amendments of the House 
f Representatives to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 11, 26, 
0, 36, 37, 38, and 39, and to the amendment of the Senate to the title 
of gaid bill. 

(Signed by 58 Senators.) 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll to deter- 
mine whether a quorum is present. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their .names: 


\shurst George McKellar Schall 
Bayard Gillett McLean Sheppard 
Bingham Glass McMaster Shipstead 
Bleuse Goff McNary Shortridge 
Borah tiooding Mayfield Simmons 
Bratton Gould Metcalf Smith 
Bruce (;reene Moses Smoot 
Cameron Hale Neely Stanfield 
Capper Hiarreld Norris Steck 
‘ away Llarris Nye Stephens 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Stewart 
Couzens Hawes Overman Swanson 
Curtis Lteflin Pepper frammell 
vale Howell Vhipps Tyson 
Deneen Johnson Pine Underwood 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Kdxe Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
kidwards Keyes Reed, Pa Watson 
erris King Robinson, Ark. Weller 
Metcher la Follette Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Frazier Lenroot Sackett Willis 


‘the VICE PRESIDENT. DBighty-four Senators having an- 
wered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is, 
Is it the sense of the Senate that debate shall be brought to a 
close? The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Broussarp’s name was e¢alled). I 
was requested to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]. On this question he 
is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. WaApswortH] 
and the Senator from Colorado {Mr. Mrans]. Were these 
Senators present, the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
‘nay” and the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Colorado would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. SACKETT (when Mr. Ernst’s name was called). My 
colleague the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] 
wnd the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are 
paired on this vote with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep]. 
It present, the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea” and the Senator from Missouri 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). Upen this 
vote I am paired with the senior Senator from South Dakota 
| Mr. Norseckx], who is confined in the hospital as the result of 
aun xaccident, and the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES], Who is confined to his home by illness. The Senator 
from South Dakota and the Senator from New Mexico would 
vote “yea” if they were here. If I were permitted to vote, I 
would yote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WILLIS. My colleague the junior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Fess] is unavoidably absent from the Chamber and it 
has not been found possible to arrange for him a pair on this 
vote. If my colleague were present, I am assured that he would 
vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—vyeas 65, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—65 
Ashurst Goff Metcalf Simmons 
Bayard Gooding Moses Smith 
Ringham Goald Neely Smoot 
Bratton (ireene Oddie Stanfield 
bruce Hale Overman Steck 
Cameron ifarreld Pepper Stephens 
‘“‘apper Harris Phipps Stewart 
(‘araway Harrison Pine Swanson 
Copeland llawes Pittman ‘Tyson 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Underwood 
Curtis Jones, Wash Reed, Pa. Warren 
Edge Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Watson 
kdwards Keyes Robinson, Ind, Weller 
Ferris McKellar Sackett Willis 
Fletche McLean Schall 
Gillett McNary Sheppard 
Glass Mayfield Shortridge 

NAYS—18 
Blease Frazier Tenroot Trammell 
Borah George McMaster Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Heflin Norris Wheeler 
Deneen King Nye 
Dill La Follette Shipstead 
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NOT VOTING—12 
Broussard Fess Jones, N. Mex. 
du Pont Gerry Means Wadsworth 
Ernst Johnson Norbeck Walsh, Mass, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Two-thirds of the Senators present 
having voted in the affirmative, the motion is agreed to. The 
Senate will proceed under Rule XXII. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the action taken by Attorney 
General Daugherty in authorizing the Solicitor General to 
appear in this St. Louis case in support of national-branch 
banking is a further indication of the pressure that has long 
been developing for such privileges. 

In addition to the evidence of such pressure, already cited, 
we now have the pending bill, which proposes to grant nation: | 
banks in cities of 25,000 or more the privilege of operating 
city-wide branches wherever State banks are permitted by 
State law to engage in branch banking. 

It must be evident that the granting of such authority—that 
is, the authority to engage in branch banking—is a direct invi 
tation to national and State bankers desiring branch bank 
privileges to unite in the promotion of legislation favorable io 
branch banking in nonbranch banking States. Thus influential! 
bankers located in the 26 States which to-day prohibit brane 
banking, desirous of engaging therein, could appeal to national 
bankers for assistance in changing State laws so as to permit 
branch banking by State banks, whereupon branches would 
automatically be permitted to national banks. That such com 
binations are by no means unlikely is evidenced by the fact that 
recently in New Jersey a concrete example occurred illustrating 
how State and national bankers may combine to the end of 
altering State banking laws. New Jersey’s law prohibiting 
branch banking was changed by the legislature, but in making 
such change the national banks of the State insisted upon a 
provision making the granting of State branches contingent 
upon branch bank privileges being granted by Congress to 
national banks. 

There can be no question but the majority of the banking 
fraternity of this country are opposed to branch banking. They 
have resolved against it time and again in their conventions. 
True, the American Bankers Association last year in Los 
Angeles reversed itself so far as this present bill is concerned. 
However, it is a fact that this reversal occurred at a special 
meeting and the majority for this bill without the Hull amend- 
ments is easily accounted for by the number of proponents of 
branch banking who were present for the very good reason 
that California has been a hothed of branch banking, there 
being within the State between 400 and 500 branch banks. If 
but half of those branches were represented at this convention, 
the majority for this bill without the Hull amendments is 
accounted for. 

In view of these facts, how are we to account for the almos 
nation-wide impetus of the idea resulting in the pressure now 
being exerted in behalf of branch banking? A review of the 
developments in banking in this country during the past 20 
years unmistakably indicates the reason therefor, Branecli 
banking offers tremendous rewards in the way of profits and 
power for a comparatively few enterprising men. In short, the 
power and profits are only limited by the extent of the monopoly 
that thus can be developed. The example of the Bank of Italy, 
of San Francisco, Calif., has undoubtedly not only appealed to 
the imaginations but dazzled some of our great bankers, and 
though they may have been opposed to branch banking in the 
past, yet in this California development they discern what some 
of them conceive to be the inevitable, and therefore their 
attitude to-day is— 


Reed, Mo. 


Branch banking is on the way, why not get in now? 


In 1870, Mr. A. P. Giannini was born in California, of Italian 
parents. At 12 he entered the employ of a commission firm: 
at 19 he was a partner; at 32 he retired a millionaire. Befor 
the end of two years, however, he became restless and decided 
to enter the banking business, and in 1904 he established | 
San Francisco the Bank of Italy. Its suceess was instant 
neous, several branches were opened in the city and, subs¢ 
quently, outside branches were added, that State having au 
thorized branch banking. He also organized the Bancita!) 
Corporation, a holding company, with a capital of $5,000,000 
Later its outstanding capital stock was increased to $50,000,000 
and on December 7, last, it was again increased to $100,000,000 


In addition tu the banks directly owned and controlled— 
By this corporation— 

its holdings consist primarily— 
According to Russell, Colvin Co. of San Francisco— 


of blocks of stock of the foremost banks throughout the world. !t 
aiso has large holdings of listed and unlisted securities of both foreign 
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and domestic industrials, insurance stocks, ete. The corporation 
has consistently carried out its plan of acquisition, and its holdings of 
property and investment securities, selected to produce a high degree 
of safety compatible with a fair amount of return, are highly 
diversified. 


The following is a list of the Bancitaly Corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries : 

First. The Bank of Italy with its 98 branches; capital and 
surplus, $52,000,000 (approximately) ; resources, $425,000,000. 

Second. The Capital Co., a real estate corporation, with large 
holdings of business property in San Francisco and Los An- 
veles; capital and surplus, $1,000,000. 

Third. Commercial Exchange Bank of New York with its 
two branches; capital, surplus, and undivided profits, $1,750,000 
(approximately) ; resources, $16,000,000. 

Fourth. Bowery & East River National Bank of New York 
with its 14 branches; capital, surplus, and undivided profits, 
$6,390,000 (approximately) ; resources, $80,000,000. 

Fifth. Banca d’America e d'Italia of Rome, Italy, with its 
18 branches; capital, surplus, and undivided profits, $10,- 
000,000; resources, $40,000,000, 

Sixth. Stockholders’ Auxiliary Corporation, an organization 


dealing in real estate and securities; also a bank stock hold- | 


ing corporation, owning, among others, 37,270 shares of the 
stock of the Bank of Italy; capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits, $22,000,000 (approximately). 

Seventh. Liberty Bank, with its 30 
northern California; capital, surplus, and undivided profits, 
$3,500,000 (approximately) ; resources, $43,000,000. 

highth. Commercial National and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, with its 18 branches: Capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits, $4,000,000 (approximately) ; resources, $25,000,000. 

Ninth. Bank of America, Los Angeles, with its 21 branches: 
Capital, surplus, and undivided profits, $3,800,000 (approxi- 
mately) ; resources, $27,500,000. 

The Bancitaly Corporation owns stocks of 98 banks in 25 
principal cities of the United States. It also owns stocks of 
73 banks in 18 foreign countries. Again— 


banks directly controlled in New York and vicinity have 16 branches; 
in Italy, 18 branches; in California, 167 branches, which, together with 


the main banking offices, makes a system of 208 banking locations 
in all, 
Banks directly controlled in New York have total resources of 


$96,000,000; in Italy, $40,000,000; in 
approximate total of over $650,000,000, 


California, $520,000,000—an 


Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator unless he is willing to be interrupted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McLBAN, 
Bank of Italy, which, I understand, is probably as glaring an 
illustration of branch banking as we have in this country, I 


should like to ask him what he thinks that bank would do—it | 


being now, as I understand, a member of the Federal reserve 
system—if the Hull amendments, which I understand the Sen- 
ator favors, should be adopted? 
Italy would have to divest itself of its branches outside of its 
home office. I should like to ask the Senator what he thinks 
that bank, which has been so successful, would do? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I propose to offer one of the 
Hull amendments, and if that Hull amendment should be 
adopted, it would not in any way affect the Bank of Italy. 


Mr. McLEAN. The Senator has not answered my question. | 


It seems to me that the Bank of Italy would at once retire 
from the Federal reserve system, and it would have to do so in 
order to save its life. 

Mr. HOWELL. Not necessarily; but it could not increase 
the number of its branches. 

Mr, McLEAN,. But if the Hull amendments were adopted, I 
repeat, it would have to divest itself of its branches outside 
of its home office. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am interested at this time in but one Hull 
amendment; however, as I understand another Hull amend- 
ment, to which the Senator refers, a State banking institution 
may remain in the Federal reserve system and retain all of 
the branches it may have at the time of the passage of this act, 

Mr. McLEAN. That is one of them. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is one; yes. What amendment has the 
Senator in mind that would compel the Bank of Italy to leave 
the Federal reserve system ? 

Mr. McLEAN. If it is reorganized and tries to become a 
national bank, 
branches outside of the home city, 
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Before the Senator leaves the subject of the | 


In that event the Bank of | 


it would have to divest itself of all of its | 
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Mr. HOWELL. Yes; but who suggests that it proposes to 
convert. It certainly does not intend to do so now. 

Mr. McLEAN. And if this bill passes, after it passes it can 
| have additional banks only in the home city; so, to that degree, 
| the present bill is restrictive. 
| Mr. HOWELL. To that degree it is restrictive; but they 
have the Bancitaly Corporation, which may continue to acquire 
banks with branches. 

Mr. McLEAN. It could not after this bill passes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brnenam in the chair). 
To whom does the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. McLEAN. It could not have branches outside of the 
home city. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am talking about the Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion and not the Bank of Italy. They are two distinct institu- 
tions. The Bancitaly Corporation is Mr. Giannini’s holding 
company. 

Mr. McLEAN. There is nothing that the Federal Government 
can do to stay the progress of that bank. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; but, Mr. President, the example of this 
remarkable result in California is appealing to the enterprising 
ambitious bankers of this country, and unless we take a decided 
stand to stop the advance of branch banking, branch banking is 
inevitable; it will move forward gradually, wiping out inde- 
pendent banking like a relentless glacier. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator says branch bank- 
ing is inevitable. The Senator who addressed the Senate yes- 
| terday [Mr. WHEELER] insisted that this was an opening wedge. 
| Apparently, if the Senator from Nebraska is right, the log is 
already split wide open into two pieces, and there is nothing 
that the Federal Government can do to prevent the 20,000 State 
banks from doing anything they please with regard to the ex- 
tension of branch banks. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have not suggested that 
branch banking is inevitable, except if we do nothing to stem it. 
It is probably inevitable if we pass this bill. This measure is 
another step in that direction. The Cleveland Trust Co., for 
instance, a few years ago opened some 48 branches in Cleveland, 
| and in four years its deposits went from $100,000,000 to $200,- 
| 000,000. That is what is appealing to enterprising bankers 
| throughout this country. They say, “ Branch banking is here. 
| We might as well get in; and, therefore, why not start the 
national-banking system on the road?’ Moreover, they prob- 
ably have been energized more by the example of Mr. Gian- 
nini’s suecess in California than from any other source. 

Mr. President, the achievements of Mr. Giannini in the field 
of branch banking have fascinated, if not almost hypnotized, 
some of our leading bankers. As a consequence the foundations 
| of independent banking in this country have been positively 
shaken, and this bill without at least one of the Hull amend- 
ments, which I propose to offer, will constitute a serious breach 
in the walis of its citadel. Therefore, in dealing with this 
measure, we should fully realize that if we are proponents of 
branch banking, it will prove an aid to its progress. On the 
other hand, if we are opposed to this form of banking, its 
enactment will constitute a thrust at the vitals of independent 
banking. 

What will branch banking mean for the United States? 
Mr. President, the remarks I have made to-day have been 
largely a compilation of some of the best thought respecting the 
subject matter dealt with, and I ask unanimous consent now 
that such portions of my address as I have read shall be 

printed in &-point type. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that certain portions of documents 
from which he has read be printed in 8-point type. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘These documents are to be printed in the 
Senator’s address, are they? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; those that I have read. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
| Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is some rule— 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
| the request is contrary to law and is not governed by the rules 
| of the Senate. 
Mr. McLEAN. 


! 


I think that is so. 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, permission has been granted 
heretofore. 

| Mr. McLEAN. I do not think so, recently. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not contrary, to law. 

| Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Joint Committee on Printing 
| adopted a rule on the subject about a year ago or something 
| like that. 

| Mr. HOWELL. They did; but I have asked unanimous con- 
| sent that the portions only that I have read shall be printed in 


| &point type. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Personally, I have no objection at all; but 
I believe it is contrary to the rules. 
Mr. HOWELL. But it has been done before, Mr. President. 
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however, sufficient to indicate that this form of banking must now 


be 


| dealt with as a practical condition to be met and not as a theory, 


Mr. McLEAN. I think the Senator from New. Hampshire 


{Mr. Moses] has recently objected, on the ground that if it is 
fair to one it is fair to everybody; and the Senator realizes 
what it would lead to. 

M HOWELL. I trust the Senator from Connecticut will 
not object. 

M McLEAN, I have no objection. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks for informa- 
tion from the Senator from Nebraska, whether his request cov- 
ers something of his own which is read or something which he 
ix reading from some one else? 


Mr. HOWELL. No: I have asked that what I have read 


myself shall be printed in 8-point type. Certain parts that 
I have usked to ‘have included in my address I do not ask to 
| printed in 8-point type, but merely that which I have 


read here on the floor. 

i McLEAN. Yes; but the Senator has read quotations. 
The Senator refers to quotations which he has read, 

Mr. HOWELL. § Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Personally, I think that comes under the 
prohibition of the rule. 

Mr. HOWELL. But it has been granted heretofore; and I 
trust the Chair—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears no objection; and, with the understanding that 
the Government Printing Office will follow the law in the case, 
in view of the fact that there is no objection, the Senator’s 
request will be forwarded to the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have inguired about the matter, and am 
urprised that the Chair should make such a distinction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is following the ad- 
vice of the parliamentary clerk. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. If the Senator will pardon me, I have just 
a little tine. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to make a statement of what the rule 
is which is in favor of the Senator’s position. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator has submitted something that 
he wants to have printed without being read, it would have 
to be in small type, but if he reads it, though it be in some- 
body else’s speech, it will be printed in 8-point type. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is all I have asked—that what I have 
read should be in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed in 8-point type. 

Mr. HOWFLL. Mr. President, as to the threat of branch 
banking and its disadvantages, I wiil quote from the state- 
ments of Mr. Henry M. Dawes, former Comptroller of the 
Currency, in his annual report of 1923: 

langer which confronts our present banking system Iies in an 
insidious and gradual undermining influence * * * which is the 
result of the desire to secure temporary benefits for particular indi- 
viduals and banking institutions, without consideration being given as 
to the ultimate effects on the highly complicated and efficient machinery 


of American finance and exchange, It is peculiarly a time when these 
i ite ndencies should be precipitated into their essential elements. 

The above observations apply to the general subject of branch 
banking : * * 

I port of the general contention that the principle of branch 
banking has been carried to such an extent as to constitute a definite 
trend in certain localities the following facts are submitted: 

Branch banking is permitted with various modifications in the fol- 
lowing 17 Stat Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mai Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New York, 
Nort! arolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 


r laws of some of these States restrict the establishment of 
branches to the city or county of the location of the parent bank, 
while others permit branches to be established in any part of the State. 
in California, for example, 82 of the State banks are operating a total 


of about 475 branches. In that State one bank operates 28 branches, 
one bank 19 branches, another about 71 branches in 48 different cities, 
another about 72 branches, Four banks in California operate a total 
of 190 out of the 475 branch banks tn the State. In the State of 


Michigan upward of 300 branches of State banks are in operation. In 
the city of Detroit 14 banks are operating about 200 branches, and 
there are in Detroit only 3 national banks left in operation. In the 
Sta of New York about 251 State banks are operating branches. In 
the United States to-day it is reported that 517 State banking institu- 
tions have in operation 1,675 branches. 

rhe figures used al intended to be authoritative or com- 
plete, and are used only for the purpose of illustration. They are, 


ove are lI 


The examination of an institution with branches and subsidiaries js 
a very difficult one. The interdepartmental relationships vastiy com 
plicated. It is more difficult to examine 10 institutions of a given size 
which are associated in a branch-banking system than it would be to 
examine 10 independent institutions, as all of the transactions be. 
tween the different branches have to be investigated, and eliminations 
and adjustments made to produce a composite picture and prevent the 
improper manipulation or shifting of assets. This can not be done 
satisfactorily without a simultaneous examination of the parent bank 
and all of the branches. Bank examination involves very much mor 
than a mere scrutiny of figures. Questions of moral character, of 
local reputation, of valuations of securities, of conformity to laws and 
rulings—these and many other elements enter into a proper examing 
tion. In the case of a large bank, with 75 to 100 branches, it would 
be impossible to mobilize a force of examiners of the ability to make 
an intelligent analysis of the situation in each individual community. 
even if it is to be assumed that the character of the banker is not 
factor in the condition of the institution. 


BRANCH BANKING ESSENTIALLY MONOPOLISTIC 


As to the question of whether or not it is possible for independent 
unit banking systems to exist and operate in conjunction with a braneh- 
banking system, very definite conclusions may be drawn from the ; 
sults of the operations of branch-banking systems in other countrie 

Branch banking is in vogue in England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada. 
Australia, New Zealand, France, and other parts of continental Europe 
It is understood that it is also in operation in the Latin American 
countries. According to figures published in the Bulletin of the Amer 
can Institute of Banking for July, 1923, in 1842 there were in Eng 
land 429 banks and in 1922 only 20 banks with about 7,900 branches 
Of these 20 banks, 5 controlled practically all of the banking of 
nation. In Scotland there are only about 9 banks with about 1,400 
branches, and in Ireland about 9 banks with about 800 branches 

In 1885 in Canada there were 41 independent banks. Wnder 
operation of branch banking the number was reduced to 35 by the 
year 1905. According to recent information there are in Canada to-d 
only 14 banks operating about 5,000 branches. There are no ind 
pendent unit banks in western Canada; In fact, none west of Winni; 
Banking control through the branch system is concentrated in th 
cities of Montreal and Toronto. 

Experience in other countries definitely indicates that independent 
unit banks do not exist parallel with branch banks. As indic ? 
that this is not necessarily due to conditions which exist abroad, but 
might not exist in the United States, the following points are adduced, 
which clearly indicate that there are such inherent antagonisms bh: 
tween the two systems that they conld not under any circumstances 
long operate together in the same country. 

Branch banking is, in its essence, monopolistic. The financial 
sources of a number of communities are put under the control of a 
single group of individuals. Funds liquidated in one community m 
be used to develop other communities at the discretion of the officers 
of the central bank. The economic development, therefore, of a giver 
territory under the control of a branch would depend upon the policy 
of the bank. The bank would have the power to retard or to encourage 
the development of a given community or individual enterprise. In 
this connection it has been well said that if the sudden creatior 
great branch-banking systems resulted in withdrawing funds from 
support of rural communities in order that they may be invested 
self-liquidating commercial paper originating elsewhere, then it wil! be 
true that sound, abstract banking principles will have been applicd 
but at a cost to the future development of the rural communities that 
will far outweigh any advantages that may be gained. 


SERVICE OF THE UNIT BANKS 


In a system of independent unit banks, the bank which best sc! 
the community is the bank which is most certain to live the longest 
and be the most profitable to its stockholders. Since the type of 
who starts a bank In a small community is essentially constructive, his 
natural associations and sympathies are with men of constructive ty) 
and he extends the facilities of the bank most liberally to them. Hi 
loans take into account, as a first consideration, character and mora! 
responsibility. He is naturally inclined to encourage young, ageressi 
and enterprising individuals who will, in the course of time, bring 
business to the institution as he succeeds, and will develop commercia! 
and industrial enterprises and be a factor in the ereation of cor 
porate and private undertakings, all of which will be feeders to the 
bank. As this type of individual is usually not the possessor of high 
class collateral at the beginning of his career, the banker is depende 
in a large messure upon character, of which he can only be sure by Pe! 
sonal contact and acquaintance. 

The distinctive accomplishment of the banking system of the Tnuited 
States is its contribution to enterprise and its stimulation of growt): 
its criterion is service. 

It can well be said that the rapid economic development of America 
has been largely due to the policy of the pioneering unit banks whic! 
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recognized this principle of service. It is inconceivable that the repre- 
otative of a nonresident board of directors should be granted the 
,uthority and the discretion to make a type of loan which is based on 
haracter, knowledge of local conditions, and ultimate benefits to be 
realized by the community and by the banks. While it requires a high 
order of ability to make this class of loan, the banking history of the 
United States would show, in the main, a surprisingly small mortality. 
rhese loans, however, on account of their small size in individual cases 
d difficulty of ascertaining their intrinsic value do not afford a basis 
discount with other banks in of stress, and no bank could 

t if it were dependent entirely upon them. If across the street from 

e unit bank making this sort of loan were the agent of a great branch- 
nking institution, this agent would very quickly acquire the larger 
nd, from the narrow banking standpoint, the desirable business of the 
This he could do by offering lower rates of interest on loans and | 
cher rates on deposits than local conditions would ordinarily justify, 

which, in the nature of the case, would probably be withdrawn as soon | 
the independent unit banks of the town were finally eliminated. 


se 


case 
ex 


wh. 
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This is a process which has been pursued in the evolution of our great 
industrial enterprises, which have had to be curbed by the action of 
Sherman antitrust law and other governmental action. 


t 


rhe opportunities for coercion on the part of large institutions scat- 
tered over a whole State are very great. This coercion might take any | 
one of a number of forms. The connection of the branch banks with | 
t-of-town customers of the institutions of a community permits of 
sure being readily brought. 
* * * * a * * 
The expression has been used as applied to one State where branch | 


banking exists on a large scale that the branch banks skim the cream 
nd the unit banks are left with the skimmed milk, the result that the 
iit banks have gone out of existence, and the borrower who is a good 
moral risk, but can not produce a certain form of collateral, is left to 
depend upon the good graces of a representative of the branch banks 
10 is frequently the possessor of all the discretionary powers of the 
local railroad agents and no more, 

One of the monopolistic influences exerted by the branch banker is 
e ability to secure, by the payment of higher salaries, the transfer to 


WwW 


capacity, but men of this type will not long consent to hold positions 
h are, in their essence, merely advisory, and there is soon substi 
tuted therefor the type of employee who must be bound by rigid instruc- 
tions and is capable of interpreting them only in a mechanical way. 
In case of an acute financial disturbance demanding immediate action, | 
it is necessary for the representative of the branch bank to refer back 
to the head office for instructions as to his course of action, and a 
delay is occasioned by red tape which frequently makes it impossible 
for them to help in an emergency, even when they have the desire. 


wiaie 


other points of the efficient employees of the unit banks. A general 
procedure in the creation of branch-banking systems in one of our | 
\merican States has been the absorption of local unit institutions. 
During the first few years the operations of these local unit institu- 
tions have, in many cases, been successful because the enterprising and | 
pioneering talent that created the bank is still retained in official | 

' 


Mr. President, in 1925 I visited South Africa, and I found that 
there the branch-bank system was in effect. American business 
men whom I met expressed the hope that American business men 
would never be subjected at home to the delays—yes, even the | 
humiliation—to which they were sometimes subjected in South | 
Africa. The statement was made that the manager of a branch 
bank was limited in the amount he could loan—as I remember, 
it was only two or three hundred dollars—and in connection 
with all other loans it was necessary to await communication 
with the head office, and it often took a week before a man 
would know whether he was to receive an accommodation or | 
nol, and in the smaller towns if the bank would not accommo- 
date him he had no other place to go. 

To obviate the possibility of transforming national banks in 
nonbranch-banking States from their present attitude of ene- 
mies to that of allies in favor of branch banking I have pre- 
pared an amendment which I propose to offer. In subsection C 
of the House amendment of the Senate amendment of section 
5155, following the word “time,” I propose the insertion of the 
words “of the approval of this act,” thus causing that sub- 
section to read as follows: 





A national banking association may, after the time of the approval 


of this act, establish and operate new branches within the limits of 
the city, town, or village in which said association is situated, if such 
establishment and operation are at the time of the approval of this act 


permitted to State the law of the State in question. 

The effect of this amendment to limit the operation of 
branches of national banks to those 22 States where “at the 
time of the approval of this act” branch banking is permitted | 

| 
| 


banks by) 


is 


by State law. 

With this amendment added to the pending bill, State banks 
will find it almost impossible to enlist the cooperation of na- 
tional banks-in securing permissive branch-bank State legisla- 
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tion, because national banks could not, under this amendment, 
ordinarily open branches the moment the State law was 
changed. 

If the pending bill, with this amendment, had been enacted 
by the Sixty-eighth Congress in 1924, the national bankers of 
New Jersey, instead of helping to change the State law to favor 
branch banking would have been very active in defeating the 
Clearly, this amendment is fair. It does not affect 
the 22 States where branch banking is now permitted under 
State law. It does not interfere with the provisions of the 
pending bill granting national banks the right to have branches 
in the States where State banks to-day have branches. It does 
not interfere with the provisions of the bill granting to national 
banks throughout the entire country other privileges enjoyed 
by State banks. 

If the motive or incentive to change the antibranch bank law 


| of any State is removed, it logically follows such laws will not 


be changed. Consequently, the national banks located in the 
State of Missouri, for instance, or any other State whose laws 
do not permit branch banking, will not be unfairly treated. 
The fact that the only effect of this amendment is to keep 


| branch banking out of nonbranch-banking territory lends sig- 


nificance to the efforts that have heretofore been made to keep 
it out of this bill. 

As was stated on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
“no solution of the branch-banking problem can be permanent 
unless it is a fair solution, and the two essentials of a fair 
solution are, justice to the national banks suffering from the 
competition of State-bank branches in the States in which such 
branches are permitted and at the same time future protection 
from branch banking for both National and State banks in 
those States where it is now prohibited.” 

The pending bill authorizes branches for national banks in 
the States where branch banking is permitted. The amend- 
ment which I propose practically guarantees that branch bank- 
ing will not spread into the 26 non-branch-banking States. It is 
our view that this proposed amendment is necessary if the 
danger of branch banking is to be prevented from threatening 
the nonbranch-banking States. Without the amendment, it 
is apparent that a small group of influential State bankers 
might combine with national bankers of the State and, if 
favored by fortune, these allies might force branch banking 
upon an unwilling State. Those who wish to encourage the 
spread of branch banking claim that this proposed amendment 
is desired only by State bankers. The obvious answer this 
charge is the resolution of the 1924 convention of the American 
sankers’ Association, made up of both National and State bank 
representatives, unanimously indorsing the Hull amendments to 


to 


| this bill that were offered in the House, of the first of which 
this proposed amendment was the heart. 

Mr. President, I now offer the amendment in the form of 
the following substitute for the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania : 

Resolved, That the Senate recede from its amendments Nos. 1, 13, 
14, 15. 16, and 35 to the bill H. R. 2. 

That the Senate agree to the amendments of the [louse to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 11, 30, 36, 37, 38, and 39 and the 
amendment to the title: 

That the Senate agree to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 26 with a further amendment as follows: 

In subdivision (c) thereof, after the word time,’ insert the words 
‘of the approval of this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would call the at 


| tention of the Senator from Nebraska to the fact that under the 


in 
whether 


rule, except by unanimous consent, no amendment shall b 
order. Therefore, it is necessary for the Chair to ask 
there is objection to the offering of the amendment. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I would call the attention of 
the Chair to the last paragraph of Rule XXII, which reads as 
follows: 

Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than one 
hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and motions 
iffecting the same, and it shall be the duty of the Presiding Officer to 
keep the time of each Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous con 
sent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the debate 
to a close, unless the same has been presented and read prior to that 
time. 

Mr. HOWELL. There was a gentlemen’s agreement about 


this matter. The gentlemen's agreement provided, as I under- 
stood, that there was to be ample time to debate the bill before 
it should be brought to a vote. There has not been ample time. 
I suggested that the vote on cloture be put over until to-morrow, 


and now it seems that in the unanimous-consent agreement 
there is a provision that. although the bill is subject to amend 
meut, no amendment can be offered. I insist that this is not in 
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accord with the understanding which I had in reference to the 
bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is a rule of the Senate we are talking 
about. It is not a unanimous-consent agreement in relation to 
the bill. It is a rule of the Senate. 

Mr. HOWELL. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have read the rule to the Senator. The 
Senator should have offered his amendment prior to 1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the offer- 
tae of the amendment? 

Mr. McLEAN. I object. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator has 14 minutes left. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will acknowledge that I was not aware of 
the provisions of the rule. I understood I would have an op- 
portunity to offer the amendment. I endeavored to secure the 
floor yesterday afternoon so that I might offer it. Subsequently 
I had the floor and gave way in order that there might be an 
executive session. Now it seems that I am to be denied the 
opportunity of offering the amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
braska yield the floor? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
tors answered to their names: 


may I ask how much time 


Does the Senator from Ne- 


Sena- 


Bayard Fess King Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher La Follette Schall 
Biease Frazier Lenroot Sheppard 
Borah Gerry McKellar Shortridge 
Br mn Gillett McLean Simmons 
Ihr oussitd Glass McMaster Smith 

Bri Goff MeNary Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Steck 

Cc ay per Gould Metcalf Stewart 

Cc way Hale Moses Swanson 
C peland Harreld Neely Trammell 
c ens Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Curt Harrison Nye Warren 
Da | Hawes Oddie Watson 
Deneen ieflin Overman Wheeler 
Dill Howell Phipps Willis 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pine 

Hdwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. 

Ferri Keyes Robinson, Ind. 


rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER}. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before voting on the measure I 
want to make just a very brief statement. I shall detain the 
Senate but a short time. 

I have regarded this legislation as extremely important. It 
is not a matter of sudden conviction with me, but a matter of 
long-standing investigation and observation. When the Fed- 
eral reserve act was originally passed in 1913 it created very 
wide interest throughout the country, and was discussed as 


few questions are discussed, at least in my experience. It ap- 
pears to me that the years since that time have demonstrated 
that it has been a very remarkable piece of legislation. Prior 


to that time, under the old banking system, which served a great 
purpose during its existence, we had periodic crises about every 
20 years. They seemed to come with surprising regularity in 
those periods. 

We have not had anything of that sort since the operation 
of the new plan began, and I am of the opinion that it has been 
one of the great agencies to prevent that condition recurring, 
and ought to prevent its recurrence in the future. For that 
reason I am pleased to have the provision in the bill that will 
extend the charter, and to have the action taken thus early, 
although it is several years before the charter terminates. I 
should dislike to see a campaign worked up in this country 
that would bring the Federal reserve act into politics, for 
reasons too apparent for comment. 

Then it strikes me that there is a great deal in the fear that 
if this legislation shall not be passed the effectiveness of the 
Federal reserve system will be greatly lessened by the with- 
drawal from it of the national banks which under the law were 
forced into it. While the national banks had no choice in stay- 
ing out of the system originally, they can now very easily with- 
draw by taking State charters, and the experience of the last 
few years, especially in Ohio, indicates that that is the trend; 
it seems to me it is inevitable. For that reason I am very 
anxious to see this bill enacted into law. 
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When the Federal reserve legislation was originally broueht 
up in the other House I was a Member of that body and eo}- 
laborated with the House author of the bill in trying to work 
it into shape, and I have been interested in it from that day 
until the present. I do not recall any piece of legislation that 
seems to have been buffeted as much as the one now pending, 
Although it has now reached the position where all that is 
needed is a single vote here in the Senate, there has been delay 
and debate on the measure to a point where there is more or 
less uneasiness in the country. 

I was temporarily detained from the Senate a while ago when 
the vote was taken on the cloture rule. Having signed the 
motion for cloture, of course, I was anxious to have the motion 
adopted by the Senate and should have voted for it had I not 
been detained from the Chamber at the time the vote was taken, 
I make this statement so that I shall not be misunderstood as 
to the position that I occupy as to the great value of this piece 
of proposed legislation. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to take but a very few 
moments in order to express my attitude regarding the pending 
bill. I am opposed to the bill, particularly because of the fact 
that if it shall become a law it will open the door to the enlarge. 
ment of branch banking in this country. I believe that the pro- 
visions of the bill when they go into effect will result in start- 
ing in the various States where there is no branch banking a 
campaign to induce the legislatures to pass laws permitting 
branch banking, and the result will be that within a few years 
the branch-banking system will be extended all over the United 
States. 

In my own State we have forbidden branch banking, but even 
with the prospect of the passage of this bill already there is a 
campaign under way to bring about such legislation, and with 
the passage of the bill I have no doubt~at all that that cam- 
paign will gain impetus and within a very short time branch 
banking legislation will be enacted in my State and in other 
States which now forbid branch banking. 

The statement of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howei1] 
as to the ramifications of the Bank of Italy and its branch- 
banking system, it seems to me, should be conclusive to anyone 
as against this Government permitting the growth of such a 
policy. I can not for that reason support the bill. 

The second reason why I oppose the bill is because of the 
provision for an indeterminate charter for the Federal reserve 
system. I do not believe that is a wise policy to adopt at any 
time, and especially not seven or eight years before the expira- 
tion of the present charter. It will simply mean that it will 
take a two-thirds vote of the House and Senate ever to reyoke 
the charter of the Federal reserve system, because I believe 
that those favoring the system will probably always be able to 
cause the President to veto any measure designed to bring 
about a revocation, and that would mean that a two-thirds 
majority would be necessary to pass legislation repealing the 
charter. I am not going to take more time or delay the Senate 
further, but I wished to express my views to the extent I have 
done. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper]. 

Mr. HEFLIN, What is that motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the motion 

The LxeeisLaTive CierKx. The Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
PeprerR] moves that the Senate recede from its amendments 
Nos. 1, 18, 14, 15, 16, and 35, and that the Senate agree to tlie 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the amend 
ments of the Senate Nos, 11, 26, 30, 36, 37, 38, and 39, and to 
the amendment to the title to the bill (H. R. 2) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend 
section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended 
section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 
5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as 
amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes 0! 
the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, sectio! 

2, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for othe! 
purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of ‘| 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legisletive clerk called the name of Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I do not think any business 
has intervened between the present time and the time whe! 
the last roll call was had only a few moments ago. 

Mr, HEFLIN. There certainly has. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Dit} bes 
addressed the Senate on the pending subject since that time 
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Mr. HEFLIN. And the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. PEPPER] has been stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not business. The Chair 
holds that no business has intervened-since the last roll call. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will take just a few mo- 
ments in giving my reasons for the vote which I shall cast 
when the question on the pending motion is finally put. 

I am opposed to branch banking. When the bill was before 
ys at the last session and that matter was really the issue I 
did what I could upon this floor to secure the incorporation of 
what are known as the Hull amendments. The fact is, how- 
ever, that as the bill now stands, except in a very incidental 


way, they are not involved, for both Houses have now agreed | 
no | 


ypon the elimination of the Hull amendments. There is 
opportunity now to vote either for or against this bill, The 


only question before the Senate is whether the Senate shall 


recede from certain of its amendments and concur in certain | 


ymendments made by the House to amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. President, if the proposed action would in any way tend 
to encourage branch banking I should oppose the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, but the fact is that the action 
which the Senate is now asked to take will tend more to dis- 
courage the extension of branch banking than to encourage the 
extension of it. 

The first Senate amendment is found on page 2, where it was 
provided— 

That any bank incorporated under the laws of any State, or any bank 
incorporated in the District of Columbia, may be consolidated with a 

tional banking association located in the same State. 


The word “ State” was a Senate amendment, and if that 
language were to remain in the bill, any bank anywhere in a 
State might consolidate with another national banking asso- 
ciation anywhere within the same State. It is proposed now 
that the Senate shall recede from that amendment so that the 
House language will stand permitting consolidation only of 
banks in the same county, city, town, or village. 

Then, Senate amendment No. 11 reads as follows: 


” 


Nor shall any such State bank or banks entering into such consolida- 
tion be located at a greater distance from such national banking as*o- 
ciation than is authorized by the laws of the State in case of the con- 

idation or merger of two or more State banks. 


That provision, together with the first amendment, would 
have permitted such a case as this. To illustrate: The Bank of 
Italy, which has been referred to many times here, could 
through its officers or stockholders organize a State bank in 
some town in California where it now has no branch. Under 
the Senate amendments, after the State bank was organized, it 
might be taken over by the parent national Bank of Italy, as- 
suming it was nationalized. and it would be a lawful State 
ranch. However, there is an amendment made by the House 
which clearly prevents that. It is found on page 13 and reads 
as follows: 

It a State bank hereafter converted into or consolidated with a 

nal banking essociation, or if two or more national banking asso- 
consolidated, such converted or consolidated association 
ty, with respect to any of such banks, retain and operate any of their 


is 


tiations are 


hra ny 
n 


te of the approval of the act, 


So with that language in which the Senate is now asked to 
concur it would not be possible for the Bank of Italy to use 
the illustration which I gave a moment ago, to go through the 
operation which I have deseribed and secure a lawful State 
branch, 

That being so, Mr. President, what would be the effect of 
rejecting the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania? It 
would mean that, so far as the Senate is concerned, it would 
‘tind for provisions that would allow a wider branch-banking 
privilege than will be allowed if the motion be adopted. Reject- 
ig the motion would not kill the bill. The bill would go back 
t) the House, and if the House then concurred in the Senate 
amendments, from the standpoint of those who are opposed to 
branch banking, we would have a worse bill than the bill will 
be if the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania shall be 
agreed to. For that reason I shall vote for the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
tie Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper]. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest tne absence of a 
quorum, 
Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I make the point that the 


‘enhator is out of order. 
roll was last called. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. 


No business has intervened since the 


The Senator from Alabama is out 


of order, no business having intervened since the roll was last 
called. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, after the last call had been 
had a United States Senator from the State of Washington 


addressed the Senate; the Senator from Connecticut called for 
the submission of the question for a final vote; I rose and 
asked what the question was; the Chair stated the question 
to the Senate. I submit to the Chair and to the Senate that 
that is a transaction of business. We are now to vote upon 
one of the most important measures that have been submitted 
to this body since I have been in Congress. Since the last 
roll call two Senators have addressed the Senate upon the sub- 
ject and two points of no quorum have been made, and yet no 
cail of the roll has been ordered for a quorum. That is mani- 
festly in violation of Rule No, V, which reads: 


1. No 
without 


» 


Senator shall himself from the service of the Senate 


leave, 


absent 


If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question 
shall be raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the Pre- 
siding Officer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll and 
shall anncunce the result, and these proceedings shall be without debate. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 
Mr. McLEAN. The point raised by the Senator from Ala- 


bama is not debatable. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am discussing a point of order. 

Mr. McLEAN. But it is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama has a 
right to address the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly I have, on a point of order. 
Senator from Connecticut wants to resert to such 
will speak the balance of the day on it. 

Mr. McLEAN. Not under the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On the face of the rule it is plain that the 
Senator who represents a sovereign State has a right to ask for 
a quorum. There are not 25 Senators on this floor. Ninety-six 


= 


If the 
tactics, I 


| Senators should be here; 48 States are entitled to their repre- 


sentation. Look around. There are only five or six Senators 
on this side and seven or eight Senators on the other side, and 
we are denied the right to have a quorum called. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
ing in order. 
batable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already sustained 
the point of order made by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Chair hold that we can not ¢all for 
a quorum? ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that a quorum can 
not be called for at this time. no new business having inter- 
vened and the Senate having taken no uction since the roll was 
last called. 

Mr. McLEAN, 
intervene. 


The Senator from Alabama is not proceed- 
Under Rule XXII a point of order is not de- 


Mr. President, under this rule no business can 
The rule says: 


Said measure shall be the unfinished business to the exclusion of all 
other business until disposed of. 
Mr. WHEELER. I move to adjourn, Mr. President. I think 


that motion is in order. I move to adjourn at this time. 

Mr. NEELY. A motion to adjourn is always in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FESS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McLEAN. The yeas and nays on the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; the yeas and nays on the motion to ad- 
journ. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 


the motion of the Senator from Montana that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] is necessarily detained on official 
| business. If present, he would yote “ nay.” 


| 


| 
| 


Mr. BAYARD. t 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Tyson], and the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 


WALSH] are necessarily absent. 


he 


I have been requested to announce that 


The result was announced—yeus 5, nays 64, as follows: 
YEAS—5 
Heflin Neely Nye W heel 


La Follette 
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NAYS—64 
Kay ] Edge Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ind. 
Ris im Edwards Kendrick Sackett 
Ble : Ferris Keyes Schall 
Doral Fess Lenroot Sheppard 
I tt Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
rd Gerry \icMaster Simmons 
Gillett McNary Smith 
‘ I Glass Mayfield Smoot 
i Goff Vetealf Steck 
( way Gooding Moses Stewart 
Copeland Gould Norris Swanson 
t s Hale Oddie rrammell 
( % Harreld Overman Wadsworth 
Lake llarris Phipps Warren 
Deneer llarrison Pin Watson 
I tlawes Reed, Pa, Willis 
NOT VOTING—26 
Ashur Johnson Pitiman yson 
du l'on Jou . Mex. Ransde il 1 underwood 
I f King Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass. 
ier MeKellar Robinson, Ark, Walsh, Mont. 
Cieors Means Shipstead Weller 
he Norber k Ss antield 
ell Pepper Stephens 
So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it is not at all surprising to me 
should be desire to limit debate upon this bank bill. 
surprising, however, that there should be a sufficient num- 
ber in the Senate to make the limitation possible. But, unless 


there 
Ti 


i am badly mistaken, there will come a time when men will | 


recret having been hasty in this action, Just as many regretted 
the hasty action in January of last year, when, under gag rule, 
this body voted the United States onto the front porch of the 
World Court. Europe itself seemingly has saved us embarrass- 
ment as a result of that year-old action; but the international 
bunker is not apt to deal with us in the case of this bank bill 
in a way that will save the invited embarrassment certain to 
follow its passage 

The limitation of debate is merely a serving of notice that 
ie interests of the masses of people, whose economic health 

dependent first and last upon the good or ill administration 
of our money and credit structure, are not to be considered and 
that the views, wishes, and interests of commercial bankers 
engaged in a purely legitimate banking business are not to be 


considered so long as those interests and wishes are in conflict | 


with the selfish and destructive wishes of that mere handful of 
bankers who look to the eventual control by them of the money 
and eredit system throughout the world, 

Mr. President, I resent the false information which has been 
broadcast of late days alleging that the friends of honest farm 
legislation entered into an understanding or a deal with the 
mnking interests to the end that both the farm measure and 
is bank bill might be given preferred places for consideration 
by the Senate. I resent it because I had no hand in any such 
inconsistent deal. As one who believes it to be the intent of 








the international banker to crush and pauperize the American | 


farmer and the farmers of the world, I could not have brought 
myself under any circumstances to help in such a deal. 
frankly, I should prefer to see the farm bill, the McNary- 
Haugen bill, defeated than to see this banking bill enacted into 
law. Every advantage gained under the McNary-Haugen bill 
in law will be offset many times by the success in Congress of 

is McFadden banking biii, which extends the privileges of the 
Mederal reserve banking system and condones its damnable 

tivities of 1920 and 1921. Where there ought now to be 
written certain restrictions governing the administration of 
the system, we find Congress instead, to-day, extending an invi- 
tation to the system to engage in another murderous program 
‘ hei ill, with the assurance that they will not be seriously 
ted for 60 years. 





[ regret having to confess my knowledge of banking, money, 
and credit to be extremely limited. It is not going to be so 
limited for long, however. Heaven permitting, I am going to 

s myself of such knowledge as will in the future 

enable me to discuss such matters as we have before us now 

with perhaps not great ability, but greater ability, at least. 

ut though my knowledge is limited, as confessed, I can not 

disobey that surge within me which prompts rebellion against 

he banking bill now before us, a bill to recharter an institution 

ven or eight years before the expiration of the charter under 

ch it now operates, as this bill does in behalf of the selfishly 

fered Federal reserve bank system. 

Ws out of my observation of the part already played by 

rve bank system in bringing the American farmer and 

people generally to their knees, and, in thousands and thon- 

sands of cases, driving them to the wall. It grows, too, out of 

knowledge of the part played by the system in the recording of 
the blackest page ever written in American history. 

The so-called McFadden bank bill, now before us, in addi- 

tion to declining to discourage branch banking or to halt a 


trive to posses 


That surge within | 
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further monopoly in banking by declining to receive the Hull 
amendments into the bill, grants a recharter to the Federa) 
reserve banks for 50 years from the time of the expiration ¢; 
their present charters. The charters under which they 4», 
now legalized do not expire until 1933, six years away, Why 
all the rush? Did the institution and its administrators neey 
this sort of a guarantee before it and they undertook to do 
again what they did in 1920 end 1921? The possible reas 
is interesting, at least. In any avent, this is called the brane) 
banking bill for the purpose of hiding its real purpose, name), 
that of extending the life of the Federal reserve system for 
50 years, and do it six years in advance of the expiration 
the charter under which it operates now. 

It was the Federal reserve system which helped to mal 
credit so easy for the American farmer and others during 
war. It was the credit offered through this institution whic 
made it possible for the patriotic farmer to enlarge his fary 
ing operations during the war, to possess himself of mor 
land, more farm machinery, and to pay for the additions! 
high-priced help needed during that period to produce that 


great abundance of food for which our Government and ow 
flag pleaded during the period of that terrible conflict in whi 
virtually all the world engaged. It was Federal reserve cred 
which made it possible for the farmer and others to borrow 
money in order that they might buy freely, and until it hu 
of Liberty loan bonds, bonds which, in the $100 denomination. 
were sold on the strength of the general belief and contide 
in the Government, and on the strength of the claim that th 
were just as valuable and safe as a hundred-dollar bill—mor 
valuable, indeed, because the bond drew interest and the eas) 
did not. The farmer bought freely of these Government securi- 
ties. More often than not he paid interest upon the money 
he needed to borrow from his bank to buy the bonds. 

This Government encouraged the farmer and others to use 
freely of the credit made available through credit expansion 
by the Federal reserve system, so long as that credit was used 
to help win the war. 

Then came the end of the war and the willful, vicious, and 
wicked deflation program with its resultant wreck, This pro 
gram caused the farmer to dump his production upon a market 
wrecked by the deflation program and further wrecked by ‘he 
dumping necessity. Through the desire on the part of the 
farmer to meet the deflation demands—namely, to liquidate 
the indebtedness he had been encouraged to shoulder during 
the war—he helped dig his own grave in so far as the destrw 
tion of the market for his products were concerned. 

The farmer’s visible supply of agricultural products sold on 
a ruined market was not sufficient to meet.the demands of the 
deflationists. Then, to help pay his debt, he sacrificed equities 
in lands he had bought to help his country in time of need, 
and as a general thing he found that deflation had destroyed 
the whole value of his equity. Land values were destroyed by 
deflation. Then there were sacrificed the equities he held 
lands bought before the war. Then went, as was true in many 
cases, the homestead equity or title—all this to satisfy th 
demand for liquidation of war-time debts, the demands of 
willful few who were in control of the machinery of money ind 
eredit in America, 

tut, as if this were not enough punishment for his loyalty, U 
farmer, like others, was called upon for still more sacrific 
still more blood. Yo pay off his indebtedness he had to (is 
pose of his Liberty loan bonds, those bonds which he had been 
encouraged by his Government to buy and which the Federa! 
reserve system, by extending credit, had made it easy for him t 
buy with borrowed money. He sold his bonds, or whateve! 
equity he had in them, in order to pay the debt as demanded 
by the deflationists, 

And what did he receive for them? 
these Government securities “ 
any day,” as was once claimed for them? Did he receive 10 
cents on the dollar for them? Indeed not! Instead he had 
be content with 80, 83, and 85 cents on the dollar becan 
handful of defiationists would not pay more than that for 

Mr. President, the story of that deflation program, and n 
particularly that Liberty loan bond steal, is the most shameful 
tale in all American history. Never has there been quil 
brazen, quite so wicked, quite so vicious, quite so hellish, qu 
so shameful an attack upon an unsuspecting people and U} 
their conficence in their Government. 

Who was responsible for this deflation program? 
respond, it was the international banker! And this is large! 
true. But, Mr. President, the international banker coul( 
have accomplished what he did as a result of that preg! 
without the aid of the Federal reserve bank which the peo! 
thought was an institution authorized by Congress as 4 )! 
of their Government, authorized in their interests and in de 
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feuse of their economic interests. In this deflation program 
and wholesale steal the Federal reserve system responded and 
did the unclean work for those who gained as a result of that 
program. 

| know itis denied that there was a secret meeting of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, at which this deflation program was planned, 
but I have not heard it denied that the Federal reserve system 
was instrumental in fostering the program and following it 

ough to its ungodly conclusion with the suffering which 
accompanied it and which still follows. 

| have always maintained that the deflation program, per- 
mitted and assisted by the Federal reserve system over which 
the Government of the United States is presumed to have super- 
vision, Was more responsible for the present plight of American 
avriculture than any other contributory factor. But now, in- 
stead of making secure against a repeat performance of that 
program of 1920 and 1921, instead of seeking to remedy the 
Federal reserve act and make secure against further ill and 
wicked administration, we are here now prolonging the life of 
the institution and Inviting it to come on and do to us again 
what it did only six years ago; and I muintain that there can 
be no secure and healthy prosperity until a repetition of the 
deflation program of 1920 and 1921 is made impossible and 
values not kept subject to the will of a mere handful of men. 

My greatest purpose as a public official is to help win and 
hold sueh legislation and encourage such administration of that 
legislation aS will cause people to have confidence in their Goy- 
ernment. To my mind, the greatest need to-day is the restora- 
tion of confidence in Government. But, Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen of the Senate, we are only inviting added lack of con- 
fidence when we decline to punish the infringement of rights and 
the robbery of property, and, instead, countenance such acts by 
relicensing those who infringed and that institution which has 
helped in the wholesale robbery I have here related. An act 
here and now to remedy the condition which permitted that 
terrible experience of 1920 and 1921, with which we are not yet 
through, would do more to restore confidence in Government, 
save us from radicalism and Bolshevism, than anything else 
which might be done. 

here is fear lest there might be a political attack upon the 
Federal reserve banks when the time comes for removal of its 
charters. There are guilty consciences. Is that why we must 
recharter now—before there is time for attack? Is that why we 
must, under gag rule, vote a renewal of those charters now, six 
years before the old charters expire? It would appear so. 

Secretary Mellon, in the Nation’s Business for May, 1926, is 
reported as saying: 

A political attack against the Federal reserve system must be ex- 
pected when the time comes for renewal of its charters. Its effectiveness 
will largely depend upon the particular phase of the business cycle which 
happens to prevail at the time. If the country is then in the midst of a 
wave of prosperity, the opposition will be slight. 


Apart from Mr. Mellon’s relation to the Federal reserve sys- 
tem by virtue of his position as Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, his relation to the banking world might account for 
the interest in the renewal of the charters of the banks in the 
lrederal reserve system, shown by the statement which I have 
quoted. A special technique has been employed to inspire a pop- 
ular belief that the Nation has never in its history been so 
blessed with prosperity, so flooded with wealth, as during the 
period from the early summer of 1924 to the present time. This 
campaign of propaganda has been reinforced by discount rates 
averaging for the period much below a normal rate for longer 
periods and again by the development of a system of install- 
ment selling to members of the employed group, in order to move 
inventories for which there was enormous demand, but no money 
with which to buy, and that otherwise could not be moved ex- 
cept at receivers’ bankrupt sales, all to the end of keeping up 
the illusion of prosperity. The ominous strain of unbalanced 
economie conditions, evidenced by the flighty and spasmodic 
price fluctuations of industrial and public utility stocks as con- 
trasted with a steady appreciation of underlying securities dur- 
ing recent months, demonstrates the true and perilous condition 
of American industry and business. 

Is it not a natural inference that, considering the complexion 
of the incoming Congress as compared with the moribund Con- 
gress of this short session, and considering the inevitable and 
hot distant demonstration of the Federal reserve system's in- 
ability to set aside the operations of natural economic laws by 
maintaining a spurious and artificial “ phase” of the business 
cycle—*a wave of prosperity’"—the present hour has been 
selected as opportune to apply for the renewal of the system? 
Next year, or the next year, or any one of the next six years, 
might not afford the proper atmosphere. 
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The McFadden bill proposes to grant indeterminate charters. 
virtually equivalent to perpetual charters. It enlarges the 
powers of the system banks beyond those proposed by the so- 
called Aldrich-Vreeland bill of a dozen years ago—the asset 
currency bill that was intended to valorize the securities of 
every railroad and tariff developed industry in the United 
States. This bill, if you please, proposes to valorize in the same 
way the securities of every bankrupt and experimental govern- 
ment of Europe, by authorizing these banks to “deal in invest- 
ment securities.” It is worth noting at this point that there is 
now being urged before the Legislature of the State of New 
York an amendment of the law regulating the power of the 
Stock exchange of the State. It is proposed to enlarge their 
power by authorizing listing and trading in the stocks, bonds, 
debentures, and, in general, the securities issued by foreign 





governments and industries—another step in behalf of the 
international banker. If the McFadden bill becomes a law, 


every wildcat government on earth can be given a certificate of 
financial character and have its obligations valorized by Amer- 
ican credit brokers. This at least implies the danger that the 
currency and credit of American industry will, in some part at 
least, be based upon the uncollectible debts of foreign States 
instead of American wealth. 

There was never gathered in the city of Washingion or in 
the corridors and galleries of the House and Senate, I am told, 
as lustful, as adroit, as importunate a lobby as is now assem- 
bled in this Capitol—the president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, with scores of the system’s bankers, from all parts 
of the Union. Many of them admit, and Mr. McFappen states 
in effect, “that unless this bill becomes a law the Federal re- 
serve system must perish.” They claim they can not compete 
with the State banks. Of course they can not rake in 100 per 
cent profit in competition with banks that are satisfied with 
from 10 to 15 per cent. National banks that have resources 
enabling them to organize trust companies can compete through 
their trust companies with State banks; but those national 
banks that can not must either become State banks—as many 
hundreds of them have done—or go out of business. 

The system itself is at stake. The system now asking for 
what is virtually a perpetual charter is a party of the alleged 
conspiracy among the world’s financial overlords to control the 
political and economic future of mankind. There is little doubt 
that there now is power in the hands of financiers that, if not 
soon regulated and controlled, will enable them at their own 
time and choice effectively to control the world; and even now 
finance has more than half enslaved the world. 

As an indication of the development of this nolicy, it may 
be noted that the report of the British Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance discloses the adoption for India 
of the American Federal reserve system almost to the letter. It 
proposes the retirement and decoinage of an amount of silver 
rupees equal to more than three years’ production of all the 
silver mines in the world and the substitution therefor of 
Federal reserve bank notes that will draw interest. Apply 
this program to the European states now under tutelage of 
Anglo-Saxon high finance, with power to discriminate between 
states, to impose social, political, and economic demands after 
the fashion applied to a section’s classes and industries in our 
own countries by our Federal Reserve Board. 

It is pertinent to contrast the claims, promises, and virtues 
of the system, made for it by its proponents in 1913, when the 
Federal reserve act was originally enacted, with the record it 
has made. Aside from lodging automatic and irresponsible 
power in the hands of men who had established a Money 
Trust, aside from legalizing operations for which these men 
had been officially condemned, aside from the fact that these 
same men had undertaken to secure the enactment of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland “asset currency” bill, the violation of every 
pledge of virtuous purpose made by the sponsors of the system 
should call for the abolition of the system, rather than for 
its extension as the perpetual emperor of American industry. 

There have been claims made here in the Chamber in the 
last few days relative to the nature and standing in public life 
of men who back in 1913 gave their aid and gave their support 
to the proposed Federal reserve system. It should be noted 
also that without the personal aid of W. J. Bryan, then Secre- 
tary of State, the Federal reserve law could never have been 
enacted. He lived long enough, however, to publish his regrets 
for what he had mistakenly done. Mr. Bryan supported the 
measure editorially ; he interviewed Members of the House and 
Senate to impress his convictions that the sponsors of the 
measure were sincere in their professions of public-service 
motives. President Wilson was earnestly favorable to currency 
and credit reform, and he believed these were provided for and 
safeguarded in the proposed bill. Others favored it, but this 
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was all prior to the statement by the man who, perhaps more 
than any other, was responsible for the form of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill as well as the Glass-Owen bill, that while the 
earlier bill was superior to the latter, the defects in the latter 
‘could be corrected through administrative processes.” 

it is enough to say that every promise made, every pledge 
offered to secure the enactment of the Federal reserve law has 
heen violated, ignored, and rejected. A Government institu- 
tion? Governor Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, stated before the Agricultural Commission that these 
banks are private institutions and, notwithstanding the letter 
of the Jaw, the officials of these banks have diverted funds 
that are properly the property of the Government, to increase 
their personal salaries and those of their employees, to build 
great temples of Mammon in their banking houses in several 
cities, to debauch legislation, and for speculative purposes. A 
flexible currency? Yes; flexible as a catapult. Never has the 
lirst practice of the world’s moneyed class been more faith- 
fully observed—that is, the creation of alternate periods of 
high and low prices; Luying when the things were low, only to 
sell when things were high, only to repeat the process at their 
own good pleasure, raising and lowering discounts at their 
urbitrary, irresponsible discretion, as stated by Adolph Miller, 
wt member of the board since its original creation, in the hear- 
ings of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House on 
the Strong bill. The particular vice of the system lies in this 
arbitrary discretion to raise and lower discounts. It is an obso- 


lescent and altogether unnecessary factor in a modern mone- | 


tary system. No system preserving this factor can function in 
the requirement of modern finance. 

How long are we to continue living in a fool’s paradise? 
Does history mean nothing to us? This is not a new problem. 
It has been an open sore for every state and nation in history 
of the past. The farm population in every period, under every 
form of government, has been the first to suffer and the last 
to recover, when it has recovered at all, from the vices and 
impositions of the banking class. It angers me to hear men 


profess solicitude and yearning hearts for the woes of agricul- 
ture while they countenance such legislation as is now before 
u No program of agricultural relief can bring relief that 
does not abolish the processes and agencies through which the 


exploitation of American farmers is carried on. 
Some one wrote me recently, saying that: 


While the chief function of politics is the distribution of wealth, it 


never created as much wealth as a single grain of mustard seed; wealth 
can not be created by law any more than a people can be made moral 
by statute, If wealth could be created by law, we should all be 
Midases; but we are told by ancient wisdom that bo man can by 


taking thought add to his stature. 


To now, after our experience with this Federal reserve sys- 
tem, prolong its life indefinitely, to now extend not only its 
life but to lengthen and strengthen the arms of this monopoly 
that constitutes this sum of all monopolies, would be to shame 
the American Congress for all time. What is monopoly? 
Monopoly is the creation of law and consists only in the power 
to use a public right for private profit. 

The Federal Reserve Board by the act of 1913 acquired 
the monopoly to issue the money of the people, also to domi- 
nate the credit market. The value of this monopoly to its 
possessors is to be estimated not only by their annual profits 
but by the long, fierce fight they have made te secure it and 
to enlarge it. Consider the one important asset of agriculture— 
the land on which it labors. While I can not pretend to any 
thing approximating expert knowledge or understanding of the 
problems of high finance, still certain developing conditions 
have pressed upon my mind and I want to know what is to 
he the result. How will it affect the holders of life, fire, and 
accident insurance policies when the reserves of these great 
companies, the farm lands of these States, become frozen 
assets, because they would not sell for the amount of the 
mortgages upon them? So far as the farmer himself is con- 
cerned, he is out of the picture. He has been deflated into a 
hopeless tenant, a hod carrier or shovelman in some colossal 
city industry; but the owner of a city home, insured for less 
than it is worth, must await the turn of the market for his 
protection. 

I am puzzled when I hear criticisms of European finance, 
with its multiplicity of currencies. When 1 scan the reports 


of American exploits in finance I observe a yearly exchange 
amounting to more than $600,000,000,000, every dollar of which 
is supposed to be anchored to a mass of gold, while the reports 
of the Treasury show that there is rarely more than twenty 
millions of gold that is free and can be applied to any purpose. 
I do not quite understand it all. Again, I am puzzled when I 
observe that the farmer or individual who by some miracle 
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of chance is possessed of a single dolar that he can loan finds 
the best he can do with it is to get 6 cents for a year’s use of 
his money by a borrower, while under the devices of the Fed 
eral reserve bank system the banker who loans a dollar car 
obtain $40 for a year’s use of his money by a borrower. 7 

L want at this point to substantiate my claim as to how 
the banker would enlarge a dollar given through the present 
banking system. I want to read from the Monthly Review 
by the Federal reserve agent, the Federal reserve bank org; n 
published in New York at the New York Federal reserve banl 
back in 1923, I believe it was. 


x 


FEDDRAL RESERVR SYSTEM——-THE MECHANISM OF BANKING EXPANSK 
UNDER THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


N 


Under the old national-banking system in effect before the Federal 
reserve act, the gold and lawful money which the national banks held 
as reserves was in the proportion on the average of about $1 of 
reserves to $8 of loans and deposits. This power of expansion was 
in part the result of the ability of banks in the smaller cities apd 
villages to keep a portion of their reserves with the city banks, wher 


| they were used as the basis for further expansion. Country banke 


were obliged to keep 15 per cent of their net deposits in reserve. of 
which three-fifths could be kept on deposit in reserve or central reserve 
cities. Reserve city banks were required to keep a 25 per cent reserva 
of which half could be on deposit in central reserve cities, and banks 
in central reserve cities were required to keep a 25 per cent reser 
all of which was kept in their own vaults. Thus the same dollar of 
gold or lawful money might be used as reserve in three different bank 
permitting an expansion greater than that implied in the average 
reserve requirements of the several individual banks. 

In times of financial ease, when expansion was least nerded, there 
was normally a tendency for this method of depositing and redeposit 
ing reserves to be carried to its limit. But as soon as financial stress 
was foreseen, when expansion was most needed, there was a tendency 


| for the banks to draw their reserves on deposit into their own vaults 








thereby reducing the power of expansion inherent in the pyramiding of 
reserves. , 

Under the Federal reserve act, which became effective on November 
16, 1914, and the amendment to it of June 21, 1917, the unsound 
method of depositing and redepositing reserves in commercial banks 
came to an end. The entire reserves of all member banks were t 
kept at the Federal reserve banks. This pooling of reserves at once 
made for greater safety and permitted somewhat smaller reserve req 
ments. Required reserves of country banks aguinst net demand «e 
posits were reduced to 7 per cent, of reserve city banks to 10 
cent, and of central reserve city banks to 13 per cent. The unif 
reserve requirement on time deposits was reduced to 3 per cent. W! 
ever cash a member bank might find it necessary to keep in its va 
for use as till money, amounting now to about 3 per cent, was 
to count as reserve at all. This was a most important change in 
law, because it had the effect of transferring to the reserve banks, 
where it might serve when necessary as the basis for credit expan 
sion, practically all of the gold formerly held in the vaults of member 
banks. 

The power of expansion implied in these reserve requirements should 
be considered in connection with the reserve requirements within th 
Federal reserve banks themselves. A Federal reserve bank is required 
to keep a minimum of 40 per cent of gold as reserve against I ederal 
reserve notes, and a minimum of 35 per cent of gold or lawful money 
against deposits. 


Gold, as far as the member banks are concerned has no power of 
expansion until it is on deposit with a Federal reserve bank. ‘Tlius a 
deposit of $100,000 of gold in a member bank merely counts as a 
deposit and is not susceptible of expansion until it is deposited a 


Federal reserve bank, when, on the average, it will permit an increase 
of about $1,150,000 in the loans and deposits of a member bank. The 
expansion would be very much greater than that, if it were not fo! 
the fact that a large part of the deposits created at a Federal res: 
bank are drawn out again in the form of Federal reserve notes. \W! 
the statements of individual Federal reserve banks show considcra)'e 
variation, the proportion of Federal reserve notes outstanding 
compared with the deposited reserves of member banks is at pres 
in the ratio of about three to two, which coincides with the aver 
estimated by Prof, W. M. Persons, of Harvard. On the assumption, 
then, that $3 out of every $5 deposited with the Federal reserve ik 
is withdrawn in notes, $100,000 of gold deposited in the Federal © 
serve bank would permit an average increase in the loans and depos 
of member banks as follows— 


This is the point I am trying to make: 


t 


For banks in central reserve cities..t..................- $1, 030 pe 
Pee, Tasmeesns Tes, ‘SNEED enh asim amenable 1, 294, oot 
ge | RE ee ere eee eee 1, 786, OUY 


The different degrees of expansion in the three classes of banks 
explained in their varying reserve requirements. 


Do not lose sight of the fact that the language which | 2” 
quoting and the figures which I am quoting are those of 'e 











Federal Reserve Agent, 2 mouthpiece of the Federal reserve 
bank system, published in New York. 

pie 
nanding to the maximum on $100,000 of gold deposited in a 
Federal reserve bank: 


very $5 of gold deposited by a member with a Federal re- 


rve bank $3 is likely to be withdrawn in Federal reserve 
es, and $2 is likely to be used as reserve against the 
eposits of the member bank, The $3 of gold will act as 
erve against Federal reserve notes, amounting to__—--~-~- $7. 50 
(Because its 40 per cent reserve requirements permits an 
ansion of 2.5 times.) 
$2 of geld will aet as reserve against the reserve deposits 
member banks, amounting to. abineaiianetea ae 
tecause its 35 per cent reserve requirement permits an 
expansion of 2.86 times.) 
d that $5.72 will act as reserve against deposits in a country 
ember bank, amounting to._- — ws? i 81. 80 
(Because its 7 per cent reserve requirement permiis an 
xpansion of 14.3 times.) 
Making a total of seb acradtn ebb ites qian ili ip capa tlle ital 89. 30 


vi h, multiplied by 20,000 (the number of times $5 is contained in 
$100,000) gives $1,786,000, 

will observed that the figures above do not take into 
deration the vault cash which a member bank may find it desir- 


It be viven 


to keep. Making allowance for that requirement, and averaging 
banks in the country, the expansion works out to about 11.5 times. 

In order for a member bank to enlarge its reserves at the reserve 
it is not necessary for it to make a deposit of gold or lawful 

ey, because a loan by reserve bank to a member bank adds to 
reserves of the latter in exacily the same way as though gold had 
imported and deposited by that member bank, and it may use 

it as reserve against its own deposits or withdraw notes against it in 


t the The determining factor as to how long such loans 

y co on is the stock of gold which the reserve bank has and which 

uses as the basis for its own expansion. 

The extent to which the reserve 

iled of varies, course, with the 
the country, growing when demands 
subside. Expansion 


same way. 


system’s power of expansion 
eredit needs and conditions of 
are great and diminishing when 
and contraction of reserve credits are 
erefore the result of the increasing or decreasing demands of member 
rather than a of the increase decrease in the amount 

of loans made by member banks to their customers. 


of 
mands 


cause or 


Mr. President, it was promised by the sponsors of the Federal 
reserve bank act, before it became a law, that the system would 
provide such ample funds of an elastie currency that there 
could never be scarcity of money for legitimate needs. Farmers 
of my State and in other States, owners of thousands of acres 
of fruitful land, with flocks and herds, free from debt—wealthy, 

deed, as usually understood for their place and time—could 
not find money to buy necessaries, could not pay their help, 

| then awoke soon after the 18th day of May, 1920, to dis- 
ver that their lands, their flocks and herds, in which all their 
veulth consisted, had been smitten as with some plague that 
reduced their value to a mere fraction of what it was before 
that day. 
fact that this plague had its origin in a secret mandate by the 
l‘ederal Reserve Bank Board, issued from the city of Washing- 
ton. And we are now asked to perpetuate the system that did 
hat thing—to give it longer life, more powerful arms! Shall 
by our action ratify, condone, justify the system and the 
titution that did that thing and continue its power to repeat 
never, in the discretion of a board of bankers, it may suit its 
purpose? 

Much has been said about the Constitution and 
tulionality of bills considered in this Chamber. I have been 
trained to believe the Constitution to be the supreme law of 

lund. I have read the Constitution, 1 have read the con- 
struction given to it by the decisions of the Supreme Court. I 


the consti 


have also read the construction given to it by learned lawyers 
of the Senate in their arguments and their votes upon this 


rs 


r. IL have noted that the widest differences of opinion as to 
meuning have been between Senators who, in public esti- 
ution, are best qualified to define and to construe it. I find it 
d to reconcile these differing and strongly held opinions and 
ten compelled to determine the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion for myself from a plain reading of its words taken in their 
ual and probable common meaning at the time they were 
ed to embody and express the thought of the men who framed 
t great instrument. I have read as a part of the Constitu 


tllk © 


that private property sball not be taken for public use 
hout just compensation. It must be, therefore, that, be- 
cause the taking of private property for private use without 


Compensation is not expressly prohibited by the Constitution, 
e have created a system of monopolies that have transferred 

‘o> per cent of all the property of all the people into the posses- 
i OF 6 per cent of the people, 
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And by the same token, if it is constitutional to bestow the 
taxing authority of the Republic upon private interests for the 
sole purpose of private enrichment, then this bank bill is, with- 
If it has 


| been in conformity with the principles of the Constitution that 


we have built up a system of interlocking monopolies to levy 
unearned and uncompensated private taxes upon the industrial 
masses, then this measure is constitutional, because this meas- 
ure consolidates, Increases, extends, and perpetuates the power 
of the monopoly of all monopolies in the economic life of the 
Nation. No man will deny that the great basic industries of 
the Republic are even now the feudal serfs of the overlords of 
our high finance, interests that were responsible for the creation 
of the Federal reserve bank system and which now seek hasty re- 


' newal of the special privileges and the monopolies controlled by 


| enlargement of their functions. 


is | 


the system, together with an extension of these powers and 
But the same interests that 
marshalled the forces in opposition to the McNary-Haugen bill, 
on the ground that it was unconstitutional and une-‘onomic, 
are using all their power to force the enactment of this meas- 
ure, which I regard as the most vicious piece of legislation 
proposed in this body since the beginning of our Go-ernment. 

There is another feature of this problem deserving attention. 
That is the far-reaching possibilities of the Federal reserve bank 
system, as its powers and future life are extended by this 
proposed bill, in the creation of a world reserve bank system 
My attention has been called to the report of the British Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, issued last July, 
disclosing the purposes of the British Government to adopt for 
India, without substantial change, the Federal reserve system 
now in operation with us. To do this, and in order to put it 
in force, they propose to decoin, to demonetize more silver, in 
the form of rupees, than all the silver mines on earth have 
produced in any three-year period, this to be replaced by Indian 
federal reserve notes as a circulating medium, which, as with 
us, will bear interest. It is estimated that 10 years will be 
needed to do this. 

It is impossible to realize the power over the lives of men 
that this system will be able to wield, once it is established. 


| It has demonstrated its power to discriminate between sections, 


The farmer learned after it was too late the probable | 


classes, and industries, in a relatively small way, as compared 
with the possibilities of a cooperative international system. 
The economic, industrial, social, cultural, and political devel 
opment of states and peoples will be determined by a super- 
senate recording the decree of the “ bankers’ alliance.” Sup- 
pose some state objects to a plan upon which to base its credits 
or issue its currency on the debts of some other state instead 
of its own material wealth. Or let us presume the nation or 
state proposes raise its public revenue and develop its nat- 
ural resources by © tax upon imports. Or, what if a nation 
forms, or seeks to form, reciprocity arrangements with other 
states for mutual economic advantage, contrary to the interests 
and wishes of the bankers’ alliance? Or suppose America 
ary other nation should want throw off the mythical gold 
standard against the wishes of the credit monopoly. Why, its 
credit is cut off, markets are closed, a bankers’ alliance is set 
up, and, so far as organized bankers can accomplish it, 
naughty state or nation is disciplined. We do not need 
eross the seas to find instances that illustrate this principle 
Mexico and Nicaragua might find much of their trouble with 
our big Republic vanishing once they came into the gold stand 
ard camp. “ But this discipline is impossible,” 
All of these things were done, and m 
my own State, done by the men who have crowded the 
and the galleries of this Capitol with their agents and emis- 

to force through the passage of this bill. In North 
Dakota we know ‘vhut organized credit dispensers can do and 
do do when they are not pleased. This bill is a complete dem 
onstration that the prime. if not the sole, function of polities 
is the distribution of wealth under the prevailing order 


to 


the 


fer 


sole ohe Says. 


of 
lobbies} 


re also, to the people 


saries 


The point of difference between the two branches of Con 
gress regarding the termination of the chartered life f the 
system is utterly immaterial and meaningless. It is reaso1 
ably certain that no Member of the present Congress, in either 
branch, will live to see the New Year’s Day of 1984. I therefore 
confine my suggestions on this feature to the possibility of 
Congress dissolving the charters of these banks prior to that 
time as, it is claimed, is easily possible in ease of good cause 
It is quite safe to believe that any action by the Congress fon 


mally dissolving the charters of these banks would be contested 
in the courts. 

We have had experience with the 
our highest courts have expressed judicial solicitude fo 
protection of property and property rights. We have seen our 
Court convert a political privilege into a property 


some facility with which 
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right. We have seen the same court reverse its numerous de- 
crees in cases growing out of the antitrust laws, and plaintively 
inquire as to what “ will become of foreign trade that has de- 
veloped and exists.” We have seen that court legislate by the 
exercise of a veto power to defy the will of Congress and the 
wople 

, li is vain to prophecy as to the time when a long-suffering 
people sary combine their political power to throw off the bur- 
imposed by this monopoly of all monopolies or even to 
the probable capital value of the powers that are 


dens 


estimute 


sranted by this bill; but, Mr. President, it needs no prophet 
to foresee such a revulsion of public opinion as will force the 
Congress to dissolve the charters of these banks. The next 
scene in the drama then will be enacted in some court room 
unless there be another Jackson in the White House. Never 


in the history of all the courts of the world was there ever 
tried a case involving issues of such inestimable money value 
us those that will depend upon the outcome of the inevitable 
trial of the power of Congress to forfeit or dissolve these char- 
ters. With present tendencies toward exaltation of the power 
of wealth in public affairs continuing at the rate now in action, 
there can be no reasonable expectation that this expression by 
Congress will have any foree. If Congress intends to reserve 
its powers, it had better refuse to delegate them. 

There is a little sugar in this bank bill for the people. It 
provides for the appointment of a joint special committee to 
inquire into the prices of commodities in the United States since 
1914. The way the consideration of this bill has been forced 
has precluded a presentation in fair debate of a full and com- 
plete analysis of all the facts relating to the matter which 
ought to be inquired into before this bill is passed, just as has 
been suggested by a distinguished scientific economist who has 
made a special and elaborate study of the subject. Prof. John 
Rk. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, made a statement 
on February 4 before the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives, showing conelusively the influence 
upon commodity prices in the United States of the activities of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and demonstrated the necessity of 
withdrawing from the board its discretionary power over dis- 
counts. I venture the assertion that no Senator can claim to be 
fully advised as to the merits of this bill unless he is familiar 
with Doctor Commons’s statement, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the record of that hearing, as contained in the pages of 
the United States Daily, may be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks as a part thereof, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BINGHAM in the chair). 
Is there objection? Without objection, the matter referred to 
will be printed as a part of the remarks of the Senator from 
North Dakota, 

| See Exhibit A.] 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the agonies, the suffering, of thou- 
sunds of my constituents are too recent. The outcry of their 
resentment still rings in my ears. I should be unfair to myself 
and unfaithful to my people if I allow this bill to be considered 
in this Chamber without raising my voice in protest. 

You ask me for suggestions looking toward a solution of this 
problem. While in no way regarding myself as an expert in 
high finance, I have in my own thought applied to this problem 
exictiy the same principles that I apply to all other forms or 
types of monopoly. It is my conviction that in every instance 
when there is a profit, a material advantage, to be derived from 
the operation of any function of government such profit belongs 
in equity and fairness, in all good conscience and in economic 
truth, to the government whose right is so exercised. We have 


classic authority for the declaration that the holders and op- 
erators of government rights were complained of as having 


“converted the public revenue into private property and thereby 
ruined the State.” Until we can secure to the people the public 
or government functions of money and credit, until the public 
resumes control of these functions from those to whom it dele- 
gated these powers, we shall continue to suffer the abuses that 
mark the course of our history as a Nation. 

Mr. President, every Senator who on last Friday gave his 
vote in support of the interests of the farm people of America 
should, as I see it, be found voting against this vicious bill 
granting monopoly to our money and credit machinery. There 
were 47 votes in the interests of agriculture and our national 


interests then, There ought, in the name of consistency, to be 
47 or more votes recorded against this banking bill. I predict 
that the time will come, and come soon, when the people of 


America will go gunning with bullets of ballots for every 


elective individual who lends a hand in the passage of this bank 
bill. 

Limitation of debate on this subject is most unfortunate, but, 
as I have previously remarked, not at all surprising. 


Healthy 
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institutions or lives do not shy away from the light of day as 
the Federal reserve banking system seeks to shield its history 
from light, at least until its life is insured and secured fo, 
another 60 years. 

In conclusion I am merely going to request that an article 
appearing in the January 19 edition of the North Dakota Noy. 
Partisan under the heading “ Reserve bank broke farmers, 
Harding” may be printed at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
objection, the article will be printed in the Recorp. 

[See Exhibit B.] 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, but a few years ago my very illus- 
trious predecessor, Senator Ladd, had interested himself in this 
question of the Federal reserve bank money and credit system 
in a way that made him an authority in the United States. 
Some one wrote him a letter aud asked him four or five or six 
specific questions relative to the Federal reserve banking sys. 
tem. The Senator responded in a most able manner, and I ask 
to have those questions and answers of Senator Ladd printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and without objection the matter referred to will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

[See Exhibit C.] 
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EXHIBIT A 
RESERVE BaNKS DECLARED ABLE TO GUIDE PRICES—ALSO IN Position 

To GOVERN MONEY MARKETS, Says Doctor COMMONS aT IIEARING on 

Srrone BILL—FLUCTUATIONS CALLED DETRIMENT TO LABOR—WITNESS 

Says Power To DEFLATE OR INFLATE IS GAINED BY DEALING IN 

SECURITIES IN OPEN MARKET 

The Federal reserve banks, under certain conditions, through their 
open-market operations in buying and selling Government securities, 
can contro] the money market and thereby affect the business structure 
of the country, Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, 
told the Banking and Currency Committee of the House at a hearing 
on February 4. (Publication of the stenographic transcript of Doctor 
Commons’s testimony is begun on page 9.) 

Doctor Commons testified with regard to the bill (House bill No. 
7895) proposing to amend the Federal reserve act so as to direct the 
Federal reserve system to so use their powers to fix such rates of 
discount will accommodate and stabilize commerce, business, and 
agriculture. It is proposed that all of the powers of the Federal! 
reserve system shall be used for promoting stability in the price levels 
of commodities. 

“The Federal Reserve Board In controlling the demand, supply, and 
price of credit,’’ Doctor Commons stated, “is in a position to deflate 
or inflate commodity wholesale prices in accordance with what they con 
sider the best public policy.” 

Asked if the board, by adopting certain policies, could inflate 
deflate the price of corn or wheat, Doctor Commons replied, “ Only as 
it affects the general average of all commodities. It has power to con- 
trol the total volume of credit but not the distribution to the separate 
commodities.” 

The stabilization bill was introduced by Representative 
(Republican), of Blue Rapids, Kans. He announced at the beginning of 
the hearing that he had sent two drafts of the bill to economists and 
financiers, and that following their suggestions he had redrafted th 
bill, He introduced into the record his third revision of the measure 

Doctor Commons stated that he was interested in the problem ol! 
the stabilization of prices from the standpoint of labor. “ From the 
labor standpoint,” he said, “ the fluctuations of prices are the greates! 
evils affecting labor.” 

“ Inflation,” he said, “‘ brings demoralization, and the consequent 
flation brings pauperization.” 

No legislative guide has been down, 
which the Federal Reserve Board shall use its powers. 
that the proposed measure would supply the guide by which discount 
and interest rates would be fixed so as to stabilize the general level of 
prices of commodities. 
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Doctor Commons said, by 
He asserted 


set 


FLUCTUATIONS TO LABOR 

Since 1919, it was explained by the witness, there have been three 
periods of inflation and deflation of prices. The first he attributed 
to the consequent deflation following inflation during the war perio. 
Over that period, Doctor Commons stated, the Federal Reserve Boar! 
had no control. He asserted, however, that later the board, throug! 
its operations of buying and selling Government securities, did know 
ingly control wholesale prices. 

Doctor Comrons explained that so long as the gold reserve of the 
Federal reserve banks nears the 40 per cent legal limit, as was tile 
situation in 1919 and 1920, the Federal Reserve Board is compelled 
to adopt a policy which will bring deflation. 

Otherwise, he said, they are unhampered as to whether they will 
adopt policies bringing either deflation or inflation. He declared the 
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w level. 
rhe members of the Federal Reserve Board, Doctor Commons said, 
i net know of its economic power, exerted through the open-market 
rutious with Government securities, before 1922 and 1923. Follow- 
the experience gained at that time, he said, the board realizes it 
control market conditions. 
About that time, he explained, the 12 Federal reserve banks bought, 
ependently in the open market, a considerable volume of Govern- 
it short-time securities That operation, he contended, reduced the 
ngs and the rediscounts of the member banks of the Federal 
e system After these Government securities were sold by the 
2» head banks, he pointed out, the rediscounts of the member banks 
reased and their total assets remained practically the same. Fol 
W nother purchase of Government securities, he indicated on a 
t. the rediscounts again fell off in volume 
EXPERIBNCE SAID TO SHOW BOARD CAN CONTROL MARKBST 
The 12 Federal reserve banks purchased the Government securities 
the open market from brokers, Doctor Commons explained The 
is were paid for by checks on themselves The broker would then 
t the checks in some Federal reserve member bank, it was stated, 
i thus the member bank could augment its reserve with the head 
nks 
Every dollar of eredit, Doctor Commons said, which the member 
obtained from 1 of the 12 head banks, through the Increase of 
reserve of the member bank with the head bank, enabled the mem- 
bank to increase its lending ability to the public about cightfold 
Doctor Commons’s contention is that by the purchase of Govern- 
nt securities by the Federal reserve banks, the reserves of the 
ember banks were augmented and the volume of money was mate- 
lly increased. Referring to the purchase of securities in 1922, the 
rchases “caused the member banks to get out of debt. ‘They were 


{ 
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more free to loan.” 
While this operation was going on, he said, the interest and redis 
int rate was decliting a total of 20 per cent. ‘“‘The banks have 
money to loan,” Doctor Commons said, “and they can do so 
less interest.” 
FIXING OF KEDISCOUNT RATE 1S EXPLAINED 
Speaking of the rediscount rates fixed by the Federal Reserve Board, 


or Commons said it is contended the fixing of the rediscount rate 
lows the market. While this is ostensibly the situation, he said 
the Federal reserve system first prepares the market through its 
itions and then creates the rate. It first prepares the market 
i then follows it.” 
The open-market buying of Government securities is a potent influ 
in fixing the rediscount rate, Doctor Commons said, in reply toa 
stion, so long as the gold reserves of the banks is not down to the 
) per cent legal limit. 
When the Federal Reserve Board found out in 1923 {its economic 
ver through this operation, Doctor Commons asserted, it adopted a 
e that sales and purchases of Government securities should be made 
onsideration of the effect of the general credit situation, The bill 
ses that they shall be made with regard to the effect on the 
kcsale prices of commodities. 
Resides the open-market operations of the 12 Federal reserve banks 
hasing and selling Government securities, Doctor Commons 
d that other factors which could be used to control the demand 
r credit are the rediscount rates, publicity of conditions, private 
ice by member banks to customers, and the working rule that mem- 
banks do not loan from the Federal reserve banks in excess of thelr 
edit reserves, 
PUBLICITY URGED AS FACTOR FOR CONTROL OF CREDIT 
Doctor Commons discussed the objections which had been raised to 
contentions. He said these objections included, first, that business 
vchology determine the demand for credit; second, that the rate of 


unt is only a small item in the cost of production, and so has no 
t on the price level; and, third, that a of these 
e Federal reserve system follows the market in fixing discount rates. 
The stenographie transcript of Doctor Commons’s statement and an- 


ars result 


factors 


ers to questions follow 
“ Doctor Commons. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not an ex- 
rt in banking. My interest is mainly in labor. I became acquainted 
the evils of the fluctuation of prices in 1919, and have been fol- 
wing it up since that time, making such acquaintance as I could with 
nkers, especially with people at the Federal reserve bank in New 
rk and at the Federal Reserve Board, and interviewing bankers in 
erent parts of the country 
“ Now, the interest that affected me with reference to labor was 
hown by one or two incidents that I came across. 
‘In the summer of 1919 I was studying the labor market in New 
k, especially in the clothing industry; and I got together repre- 
tatives of employers and the employees, the trade-union, to verify 
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To give you one illustration: I found that 


one presser, who does finishing work on a coat, was being paid $124 
a week in 1919. The union seale was $50 a weck. The union bad 
adopted a rule that no member could accept more than $50 
EMPLOYERS SAID TO HAVE HIDDEN WORKERS 

The employers were in such keen competition with each other that 
they not only boosted the wages away above the union seale, but they 
adopted all kinds of methods to prevent the union from enforcing its 
rule. The union had a committee to arrest its members and penalize 
them by taking over to the union all that they might get in wages in 


excess of the union scale of $50. The employers secreted these laborere 























so that when the union committee came they could not find them In 
other words, here was a mechanic who, prior to the organization of the 
union, was working for $25 a week By union agreement with the 
employers he was working for $50 a week, yet, owing to this tre 
mendous inflation, the empleyers were pulling against each other and 
were pulling ainst the union, and put the wages up to $125 a week 
Within a year after that time that laborer was on the street unem 
ployed, without any wages. 

“Now, another illustratien: In Cleveland, Ohio, I found t 
that in the summer of 1919 I had three instances given ry 
Colonel Ayres, at that time of the Cleveland Trust Co., thr 5 
where truck drivers upon the streets of Cleveland having accidents——an 
axle broken or something like that. a tire injured on the streets 
they didn’t stop to get any repairs done; they simply deserted their 
trucks on the street and went and got a job with some competing firn 
immediately got a job; there was h a demand for them Within 
year these truck drivers were idle due to the unemployment 

‘So, this fluctuation of prices, from the labor standpoint, I con 
sider the most serious of the evils that affect labor in this country 
It, first, by this inflation of prices, demoralizes labor; they lose all 
sense of responsibility for their jobs. 

“Then in the deflation it pauperizes them un alter: 
tion of demoralization and pauperism which labor class 
owing only to this fluctuation of prices, 

“ Now, another thing I would like to remind you of, that you doubt 
less are familiar with, and that is that in the first draft of the Fed- 
eral reserve act the bill, as it came from the Senate, contained ce 
tain instructions to the Federal Reserve Board as to how it should 
use its powers. There were two instructions Jt was to use its 
powers, all its powers which were granted by Congress, to accom 
modate business and commerce; and there was another clause, ‘to 
stabilize the general price level... That was the form in which the 
bill came from the Senate, 

INSTRUCTION DECLARED ELIMINATED IN CONFERENCE 

“The first instruction, to accommodate commerce and business 
in the House bil!; but it didn’t contain the other instruction, to stabi 
lize the general price level. In the conference between the two Houses 
the instruction to stabilize the price level was stricken out, so that 
the bill as it came from Congress gave only this instruction as a guide 
to the Federal Reserve Board, which it was giving to the Federal re 
serve system I prefer to say, instruction to the Federal reserve VS 
tem—the only guide or legislative rule laid down to guide the conduct 
of the Federal reserve system—-was ‘to accommodate commerce and 


business.’ 


“ Now, I submit that there is no administrative body created to carry 





out the instructions of Congress that hag been given such unlimited, 
unspecified instructions, simply ‘to accommodate commer and busi- 
ness.” Take any of the administrative regulations which this Con 
‘ress has placed upon administrative officials Take the tariff, for 
example. The President is given authority to change tl tarif under 
certain circumstances, but he is given a very definite rule He must 
take a finding of fact, namely, that a foreign country is practicing a 
dumping process; and when he finds that a foreign country is prac- 
ticing a dumping process, which must be based upon his investigation 
and an ascertained statement of fact, then he has the authority to 
change the tariff to meet that dumping practice. Then you take all 
your commissions, administrative bodies, which you have created I 
think you will find that Congress has laid down some standard—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission 
there have been some standards of reasonablene and right admipis- 
trative authority that they are expected to adhere to. But het is a 
system and a board to whom you have given no standards at all 
PROVISIONS OF BILL EXPLAINED BY WITNESS 

‘*Now, to give yon a practical application of the results of that I! 
refer to this bill. There are two sections. The Federal Reserve Board 
ind the Federal reserve banks, by which I mean the Federal resery 
system, which will include the member banks, they are instructed t 
stabilize so far as may be the purchasing power of the dollar in terms 
of commodities in general Then it goes on and says that whenever 
any decision affecting or tending to affect this power that is given, 
when any decision is mad by a lederal reserve bank or any of the 
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authorities that has an effect on this price level ‘such decision and 
the 1 as therefor shall be published immediately and minority 
oplnion { those dissenting from such decision or reasons shall 
‘ ibd “] simultaneously.’ Then there is provided that in case that 
the shall be injured—I suppose it refers to a state of war-——the 
Government may withhold publication 

Mr. Svrronc. Doctor, I might call your attention to the fact that 
th i n alternative suggestion of an amendment, 

Doctor ComMMONS., I am going to illustrate it by a case of what 
mi have happened in 1919 and 1920, 

Representative McFappsn (Republican), Canton, Pa., chairman, 
Before you do that let me get it perfectly clear that you are now dis- 
cussing the Strong bill, House bill 7895, 

‘Doctor Commons, Yes. That ought to go in the record. I have 
beer ading from the third revision of January 50, 1927, of House 
bill 7805, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 

SAYS MEMBERS OF BOARD FORESAW DEPRESSION 

Supposing that prior to 1919 we had had these two provisions in 
the Federal act, first, to stabilize the price level, and second, to give 
your reasons for it and the minority reasons. What I wish to say to 
you is given to me in confidence by a member of the Federal reserve. 
I, of cou will not give his name Ife and another member of the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1919 and 1920 understood what they were 
doin they were inflating prices and were going to bring about a 
terrific depression. They knew it. They were economists enough to 
know what they were doing, 

r} protested in the Federal Reserve Board against what was 
being done by the Federal Reserve Board at that time, knowing the 
consequences that would follow. They considered for a time whether 
it we i net be better for them to offer their resignations and then 
giv their reasons to the public for resigning at that time. They 
i reed to go along with the system, the majority, and simply 
to e their reasons in the records of the commission, so that in case 
th tion was raised after their death their record would be clear, 
Phat what they did, I understand. 

Now, there may be another authority, the Overman Act. I don't 
know hether that had expired or not at that time. At any rate, the 
inflation went on; and as you will see by my chart there, on which I 
have indicated the wholesale price level—I have some reproductions of 
that chart that I would like the members of the committee to have 

“The CHAIRMAN, I think, inasmuch as you are referring to the 
chart which appears on the wall, I am going to suggest that the chart 
be placed in the record at this point. 

* Doctor CoMMOoNS. Will it be satisfactory if I place this reproduc- 
tion of it in the record? 

The CHATRMAN, Yes. 

‘(The chart referred to will be printed in the issue of February 7.) 

Dector CoMMONS, May I have this marked as an exhibit? 

“The CHAIRMAN. It will be marked as ‘ Exhibit 1’ in the record. 

Doctor ComMONS. I should like to direct your attention to the 
curve marked * Wholesale prices.’ I shall have a good deal to say 
about that, if you will allow me, a little l.ter, as to how that is con- 


structed; but in general that is the price index of the Department of 
Labor, containing 404 commodities. It an average, using 
the year 1913 as a base, calling the prices of 1913 ‘100° so that when 
the general average of all prices moves up and down, it will be indi 
cated as a percentage of 100, ‘100° referring back to the year 1913. 

That was 147 per cent higher 


some is 


‘In July, 1920, prices rose to 247. 


than they were in 1913. Then there was a deflation which started in 
1920. I have put the figures in pencil on my chart on the wall. I 
wish I could give you the figures, At the end of 1921 the price 
level had reached 138. That was 38 per cent above the pre-war level, 
whereas in June it was 147 per cent above the pre-war level. It 
moved up rapidly in 1922 from 138 to about—may I get that from 
the chart? At the end of 1921 the price level was 138, which means 


3S per cent above the level of 1913. 

The CHAIRMAN, Speaking now of the wholesale prices? 
‘Doctor Commons, The wholesale-price level of the Department of 

Labor, 404 commodities rated according to their relative importance 
You notice a very rapid inflation started at the beginning of 1922, 


and by May, 1922, had reached 155—had gone up from 138 to 155. 
That was 17 points, possibly an inflation of 15 per cent. You will 
notice that it stopped at that point, but continued until March, 1923, 
when it stood at 158 per cent. 

“At that time deflation occurred, and that continued until July, 
1924-—June and July—until it had reached 145, or 45 per cent above 
the pre-wa level. Then another inflation started. From 145 it 
reached in February or March, 1925, 161, a change from 45 to 61, 
which would be 16 points, or 10 per cent of the whole, about an 
average of 10 per cent These are the Department of Labor figures.” 


(To be continued in the issue of February 7) 
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[From the United States Daily, Monday, February 7, 
FLUCTUATIONS IN WHOLESALE PRICES ATTRIBUTED TO OPERATIONS oF 
FEDERAL ReSERVE SYSTEM—TRADE IN SecuRiTIES Satp TO Conrror 
CREDIT—EXPLANATION OF INFLATION AND DEFLATION MADE at Fear. 


1927 


ING ON STRONG Bitt—Docror COMMONS Harp BY House Comair. 
TEE—Says Boarp CAN INFLUENCE AVEKAGE Prices, Bor Nor THose 
FOR SPECIFIC COMMODITIES 

The stenographic transcript of the testimony given on February 


4 by Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, before the 
Iflouse Committee on Banking and 


Currency, at a hearing on thy 
Strong bill (House bill No. 7895), to amend the Federal reserve act 
is continued below. Publication of the transcript was begun in th, 


issue of February 5. In that section, Doctor Commons said the Federa} 


reserve board, through control of credits, is able to exercise contro! 
over Wholesale prices of commodities Ife also said fluctuations in 


prices in recent years were traceable to inflation and deflation caused 
by trading in Government securities in the open market by the Fod 
eral reserve banks. The transcript continues: 

“A deflation started In February, 1825, and moved down until—if my 
last figures are correct—it got from 161 150, 

“Mr. CANFIELD (Democrat), Batesville, 
to $150? 

* Doctor COMMONS. 
ment 


is right, 


to 


ot Ind. When did it get 
In November 
Labor figures came out 
that was when it was. 


* Now, vou will notice three inflations and deflations which the Fed 


September of 1926, 
two later. 


or 


The Depart 


of about months If my chart 





eral reserve system has conducted It conducted an inflation here and 
a deflation— 
“The CHAIRMAN, That is to say, in 1919 and 1920? 


* Doctor COMMONS. In 1919 and 1920 it conducted an inflation, going 








up to 247. In 1920 and the end of 1921 it conducted a deflation from 
247 down to 138. In 1922 up to May, 1923, they conducted an infla 
tion from 1238 to 158. From May, 1923, to July, 1924, they conducted 
a deflation from 158 to 145, From June and July, 1924, to February o1 
March, 1925, they conducted an infation— . 

“The CHAIRMAN, Won't you explain to the committee, Doctor, how 
they conducted that campaign? 

* Poctor CoMMONS, That is my whole proposition—to explain how 
that occurred, 

“Mr. SreacaLtt (Democrat), Ozark, Ala. Let me interrupt you for 
half a minute, I didn’t get all you have said. You are speaking of 
‘they.’ Who do you mean by ‘they’? 


“Doctor Commons. The Federal reserve system, this new Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks, the 10,000 banks. 
‘Mr. SrTeaGaLy, I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 


EXPLANATION PROPOSED OF CAUSE OF FLUCTUATIONS 

“Doctor ComMMONS., I am the program, and then I 
pose to show how each of these inflations and deflations was conducted, 
to show the instruments which they used in their operations. 

“To complete that statement: The deflation has been from the early 
part of 1925 down to the present time. 

“T want also to say that this showing depends altogether on the wa 
in which that index number is composed. If I had added to wholesale 
prices such things as wages, rents, retail prices, if they had been in 
cluded, they would make a different curve. I shall explain that a little 
later. But I consider this a key to the whole situation—the wholesale 
prices. 

“Now, first I will begin at this point, 1922, with this inflation 
This preceding inflation and deflation had so many consequences ani 
were effected so by the war policy and the policy of the Treasury that 
it is not proper to say that the Federal reserve system such 
at liberty to regulate the price level as it shows. I will say that not 
until this period in here, 1921, was the Federal reserve system liberated 
from control by the Treasury Department so that from beginning here 
they were perfectly free of the influence of the Treasury Department 

“The CHAIRMAN, I hope, Doctor, that when you make your explana 
tions you will show how the influence of the Treasury was exerted. 

‘*Mr, STEVENSON (Democrat), Cheraw, S. C. That brings up this ques 
tion right here, which I would like to ask: Did the Treasury Depart 
ment dominate the course in 10920, when that deflation 
occurred ? 


laying out pro- 


was 


as 


tremendous 
DEFLATION ATTRIBUTED TO TREASURY ACTION 
= 

*“ Doctor ComMoNS. Yes, In order to sell Victory bonds at a 
of interest they caused the inflation. 

“Mr, SveveNnsoN, I wasn’t speaking about deflation. 
about the deflation that occurred in the latter part of 1920 and 1921. 

** Doctor Commons. I consider that the deflation was inevitable after 
the inflation. 

“Mr. Stevenson. You think that was just a collapse from inflation. 


I was speaking 


FLUCTUATIONS 
If 


LINKED WITH CREDIT CONTROL 
follows 


and the 


“ Doetor COMMONS. you have one of these inflations, it 


mechanically and necessarily that you must have a deflation, 
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eole argument of stabilizing the price level is to prevent inflation in } that they would follow. So, when I say that deflation inevitably 


der to head off deflation. follows, I meant that they were compelled to adopt a policy—— 
Mr. Srpacaty. Well, your former statement indicates that that “Mr. Sreacatn. Would this be- - 
does not work both ways. If deflation inevitably follows infla- “ Representative FENN (Republican), Wethersfield, Conn. Let him 


n, then what we want is simply to prevent inflation? Is that your | answer. 
view ? “Mr. Sreacaty. When they reached the limit of the gold reserve they 
Doctor Commons. My contention is this: If I can show you gen- | simply could have permitted it to have remained right there; they could 
men that the Federal reserve system controls the demand for credit | have stopped right there if they saw fit? 

the supply of credit and the price of credit, that they can, con- “ Doctor ComMMONS. They could have. 
trolling those three elements which make up all that goes to consti ; 
te the price level, they are in a position by their action to inflate 

flate at any point which public policy may decide is a good 

ce to stop at. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am in hearty accord, so far as I know, with your 
tement in that respect, but a moment ago you said that you would | “Mr. Srrone. Let him finish his answer. 

away from the 1920 and 1921 variations in the price level because “Doctor Commons. I think—put it this way: If they had known 
of the fact that the Treasury controlied the Federal reserve system in | what they learned in 1922 and 1923 


25, they could have stopped that defla 
nducting the finances of the war, and that that brought about the | tion before it got down to 138. They could have stopped it 


“ Mr. STEAGALL. I don’t agree with you that the deflation of 1920 in- 
evitably followed the inflation. I think in my mind that the tightening 
up processes turned on by the Federal reserve system had its part in 


“Mr. Steacaty. But what they did was to turn around and deflate? 
“Doctor ComMoNs. Yes 

| “Mr. STEVENSON. The interest rate which was imposed by the Fed- 
| 

| 

} 


eral Reserve Board would certainly have tended to bring some deflation? 
“ Doctor CoMMoONS. Yes. 


I tion 
“Doctor CoMMONS. Yes. | 
“Mr, STBAGALL. And that the deflation of 1920 and 1921 inevitably 


wed the inflation? | the deflation that followed. I am going back to the facts: I am not 
DEFLATION DECLARED INEVITABLE RESULT | finding fault with anybody. I think the trouble with them was that 
“Doctor Commons. Yes. they didn’t know as much then as they did afterwards We were deal 
‘Mr. STKAGALL. Now, what I am asking you is this, if it is true | "8 with unusual conditions. We didn’t have the experience that we 
that the rule works both ways? If deflation invariably follows infla- have got now. But I have always been sure in my own mind that 
then you remedy the whole situation if you prevent inflation, | 5°™° of that deflation came from the policies——— 
you? But I understand you to say now that the Federal reserve “The CHAIRMAN. Might I suggest: This is all very interesting, but 
system has the power, or those controlling the Federal reserve system, | Doctor Commons’s time is limited and the time of the committee is 
to brine inflation from deflation. Is that right? | limited. You are making a very interesting statement; but I would 


Doctor ComMoNs. Perhaps my terms are inconsistent. This infla | suggest that we all make notes and ask our questions after Doctor 
tion here has reduced the reserve ratio of gold down to the legal limit, | ©OMmons finishes his statement. If it is agreeable to the committee, I 
practically 40 per cent, so that they had no discretion and must think we will get a better statement from Doctor Commons and woa’'t 
start a deflation in order to maintain the legal gold reserve ratio of | take up so much of his time with questions. 

40 per cent. “ Mr. STEAGALL. That will be all right. 

‘Mr. STEAGALL. That had not gone beyond the legal limit? 

Doctor COMMONS. No. 

‘Mr. STeaGALu. Couldn’t that have stood there as well as go down? 

“ Doetor Commons. I will say this: That if they had known as much 

1920 as they learned in 1922 and 1923, they could bave kept the 
rice level at pretty near where it stood in 1920. They have learned 

experience—and that is what I propose now to show—they got 
their experience—they learned by experience to know the power which 
they had, which they didn't know then. 

“ Representative Branp (Democrat), of Athens, Ga. May I ask a 
estion without interrupting you very much? 

Doctor COMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. Branp. Isn’t it true that they have the power by the adoption 

a certain policy to inflate or deflate prices of any of these products? 


EXPLANATION OFFERED OF 1922-23 OPERATIONS 
“ Doctor ComMMoNsS. Coming back, now: I propose now, gentlemen, to 
explain the operations of 1922 and 1923 whereby they learned their eco- 
nomic power to control. You will notice here this line which indicates 
the securities held by the reserve system had not changed very much 
during the preceding years, but that beginning in the year 1921 up to 
May, 1922, they increased their purchases of Government securities 
$400,000,000. Now, that was done in actual ignorance of the economic 
effect of what they were doing. I think nobody upon the reserve 
system—and I have been advised by those people—nobody knew what 
would be the effect of that purchase of securities. In the first place, 
the purchase was made independently by the 12 reserve banks. They 
did it for this reason: That their earning assets were falling off. This 
line shows the rediscounts or the discounts by member banks; and that 
had fallen off tremendously; and that, of course, reduced their earn- 
ing assets, so they had a reserve of 89 per cent gold. 


HOLDS BOARD CAN CONTROL AVERAGE OF PRICES 


Doctor Commons. The average of all products. I don't think they 
in affect any particular prices. Just the average. 

‘Mr. Branp. Can they by adopting a certain policy, for instance, 
nflate or deflate the prices of corn, cotton, and wheat? 

“ Doctor ComMONS. Only as it contributes to the general average of 
he 400 commodities. 

‘Mr. BrRanp. Well, the Secretary of Agriculture, testifying before this 
ommittee, at one time answered that question in the affirmative. He 

id they eould. Governor Strong (of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bunk) was present at the time, and he vehemently denied it. Now, 

hat is your judgment? 

“ Doctor ComMons. I shall take that matter up a little later, if you 

ill allow me, under this question, ‘They have power to control the 
otal volume of credit, but they don’t have power to control its distri- 

ition amongst the different commodities. 

‘Mr. Branp. I am not talking about that; I am talking about in- 

easing or deflating the prices of farmers’ products. That is what I 
had in mind. I want your judgment on that. 

“Doctor COMMONS. I will answer that fully and completely. 

“Mr. STBAGALL. Before you leave that, I have just one other word, 
You would not say that the deflation in 1920 and 1921 was not in any 
measure traceable to the policies of those controlling the Federal reserve 
ystem? 


SAYS EARNING ASSETS WERE DIMINISHED 

“Tt would naturally occur to them, how can we make that gold 
reserve bring an income to us? So, without any concerted action at all, 
they individually, as 12 banks, went ovt and invested their what you 
might call gold in the form of buying Government securities so that it 
would be earning as 

“Now, what was the effect of that? Instead of increasing their 
earning assets they actually reduced their earning assets by doing that. 
This line here is what I call the total earning assets. You will notice 
that although they purchased $400,000,000 of Government securities — 

‘The CuarRMAN. In 19227 

* Doctor COMMONS. In 1921 up to May, 1922, that the member banks 
reduced their borrowing by an amount greater than the increase in the 


ets. 





purchases of Government securities, so that the total earning assets 
of the reserve banks actually declined. They could not earn money 
they could not earn profits by buying Government securities rheir 


earning assets diminished. 

“ That is the key to the whole thing. Why should the member banks 
reduce their borrowings when the banks started out to buy securities? 
Now, you will notice, following that line through, that that has proven 
to be a rule every time. When they sell securities, as you will sec by 
this line, the banks begin borrowing. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. You mean the 12 Federal reserve banks? 

“ Doctor Commons. I mean the 12 Federal reserve banks buying 
Government securities. When they sell them—here they sold four 
hundred millions of securities——— 
| “Mr. StrRonG. Doctor, in order that the record may be kept straight, 
| 


“ Doctor ComMons,. It necessarily depends upon their action. 

“ Mr. StTeaGatn. That is just what I am getting at. You said a min 
ute ago that it inevitably followed inflation. 

“ Doctor Commons. My point is—— 


ADOPTION OF POLICY DECLARED NECESSARY 


“Mr, STEAGALL. I am wondering if you didn’t express yourself just | when you say ‘here’ and point to something, will you describe what 
a little bit unhappily in that respect and differently from what you | you are pointing at? 
really feel about it. ** Doctor ComMMONS. All right. 

‘Doctor COMMONS, Put it this way: How does this suit you? When “ Beginning in May, 1922, up to July, 1923, they sold four bunlred 
the gold reserve was down to 40 they had no discretion as to the policy | millions of Government securities. Now, for some reason thaf forced 




















































































the member banks to come and rediscount; and during that same period 
the banks increased their borrowings $500,000,000. So their 
earning assets remained about the same, but their composition changed 


member 


enormously. 





“Mr. STeaGaALL. May I interrupt you for one question there? 

* Doctor COMMONS. Yes. 

‘Mr. STEAGALL. Are you sure which one of those 

boctor COMMONS. Was cause and effect? 
CAUSE AND EFFECT OF CHANGE NOTED 

‘Mr. SreaGaLyt. Was cause and effect? You have stated it better 
than I could have done Which one was cause and which one was 
effect? Are you sure of that? 

‘Doctor ComMMons. I am sure that this was cause and this was 
effect [indicating]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is perfectly patent that when the Federal re- 
serve bank is buying’ a lot of these securities the money that is going 
for most of the bonds will be deposited In the member banks, and that 
increases the capacity of the member banks. On the other hand, when 
the Federal reserve banks begin selling the securities and the member 
banks begin buying, they are drawing money out of the member banks, 
and that causes them to rediscount. Isn't that the reason? 

* Doctor CoMMoNS. That is a summary of it. I was going into the 
details 


rhe CHARMAN. I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
second line from the bottom is not clearly defined here, 


Doctor COMMONS, That is the rediscount line. 
The CHAIRMAN. I understand that that is the rediscounts of the 
member banks? 
“Doctor CoMMonS. Yes, sir. 
“The CHAIRMAN. What is this third line? 
* Doctor Commons. That third line is the market rediscounts. You 
should follow the curve of that line. That will give the borrowings of 


member banks at the Federal reserve bank. Notice these two together. 
They start in 1923 and buy Government securities during that 
period up until October, 1924, when they had bought $440,000,000 of 
Giovernment securities. During that same period the member banks 
paid oft their indebtedness to the Federal reserve system, and they 


reduced their indebtedness $100,000,000. I should say that the differ- 


ence is explained largely by the imports of gold. Taking the imports 
of gold and the increase of securities, they reduced their indebtedness 
to the reserve bank, the member banks—the 10,000 member banks— 


reduced their indebtedness to the reserve banks by $800,000,000. 
The When you the purchase of 
ities, what class of securities do you mean? 


CHAIRMAN, refer to Government 


secur 
* Doctor COMMONS, Usually short-term securities is what they have 

invested in mostly. I think they are two-year securities. 

he CHAIRMAN, Temporary certificates? 

Doctor COMMONS. Temporary certificates. 





Now, beginning in October, 1924, they began selling securities. 
Notice that they stopped purchasing and began selling them; and 
notice that the rediscount rose a few figures at that point. I should 
say that these figures are taken from Governor Strong’s testimony be- 
fore this committee, which I have gone very carefully through and 
reproduced them in this chart. 

‘Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, Mass. But there is no 
such coordination since November, 1924, as there was in that period 
from 19227 

Doctor Commons. No. 

“Mr. Leer. How do you explain that? 

Doctor COMMONS, I can’t explain that. I can’t explain it at all. 

‘Now, let us notice the effects here. I will turn to the point made 
by the gentleman. What causes them to reduce their borrowings; 
what causes the member banks to reduce their borrowings when the 
ederal reserve bank buys securities? Notice how it was accomplished. 
The Federal reserve banks have, we will say, large gold reserves, They 
want to buy upon the open market 400,000,000 of Government securi- 
tic from the broker. They purchase 400,000,000 of securities by 
simply drawing checks practically upon themselves, upon the member 
banks, and pay that check over to the broker, If they buy $1,000,000 


in securities from a broker, that means that they have paid that broker 
a cheek drawn upon themselves for $1,000000, 


DEMAND LIABILITIES (INCREASED BY CREDIT 


‘Now, what does the broker do with it? The broker deposits that 
check at once in a member bank, That augments the reserve of that 
member bank at the Federal reserve bank by $1,000,000. Now, in gen- 
eral, it turns out that on the average, as near as I can make it out, 


every dollar of reserve that a member bank has in the form of a gold 
reserve, not a gold reserve but a credit reserve, at the Federal reserve 


bank enables that bank to increase its demand liabilities $8, $8 or $9. 
This is shown by this figure here. 

“The CHAIRMAN, The demand deposits? 

‘Doctor COMMONS. The demand deposits. 

* Mr 


STEAGALL, The line of demand deposits? 
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“ Doctor Commons. The line of demand deposits. Here we have a 
study of what that means, I will tell-you how that is accomplishea, 

“The CHAIRMAN. Doctor, before you finish, won't you tell us wher 
the broker gets the securities which he sells? 

“Doctor CoMMONS. Well, it is from the general public or the open 
market. The brokers have them from customers who 
ment securities and are willing to sell them. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The point I am trying to get at is, it might be the 
member banks? 

“ Doctor COMMONS. It might be the member banks? Yes. I haven't 
thought about that—how much that will affect it. My idea is that 
it an open-market operation. They go out and buy them. I 
may be from the member banks. In other words, when the member 
bank holds a million dollars of Government securities in its vaults 
that is not a reserve on which it can lend anything; but if it can turn 
a million dollars over to the Federal reserve system, then it has aug 
mented its reserve at the Federal reserve system a million dollars, and 
consequently it can increase its lending ability to the public eight times 
as much, or $8,000,000, 

“Mr. Srevenson. Well, I don’t understand, Professor, the difference 
between the Federal reserve buying Government securities and buying 
in markets. I don't understand. 





have Govern 


is 


open 


EFFECT DECLARED TO BE THE SAME 

“ Doctor ComMons. It would have the same effect; but they are not 
doing that on their own initiative. They did for a while, but I believe 
they are not doing much of that on their own initiative. They fix a 
rate, and then leave it to the public to rediscount at that rate. 

“Mr. StTeveENSON. But the rule would be the same? 

“ Doctor ComMons. But in the case of the securities, they recently 
adopted a policy of buying and selling on their own initiative and not 
waiting for member banks to rediscount. 

“ Mr. STEVENSON. Don’t the Federal reserve banks, especially in New 
York and other great centers like that, show in their statements every 
week that they own so much, that they have bought so much of these 
acceptances that they are allowed to buy in the open market? 

* Doctor Commons. The reserve banks? 

“ Mr. Stevenson, The Federal reserve banks. 

“ Doctor COMMONS. Yes. 

“Mr. Stevenson. When they do that they turn the money loose and 
it comes into each one of the member banks, just the same as if they 
had bought Government bonds? 

“ Doctor CoMMONS. I think the way I have drawn my figures this 
will appear as rediscount acceptances here. I have endeavored to sep- 
arate on this chart this line of securities, which depends solely upon the 
initiative of the Federal reserve bank, from this line of indebtedness, 
which depends upon the initiative of the member banks. 

“The CHAIRMAN. This line here, marked ‘ Securities,’ shows tle in- 
vestments held by the 12 Federal reserve banks? 


* Doctor COMMONS. Yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. And this line above, ‘ Rediscounts,’ shows redi 
counts of the member banks with the Federal reserve banks? 

LINES ON CHART EXPLAINED BY WITNESS 

* Doctor CoMMONS. Both of them show the earning assets of the Fed 
eral reserve banks, their earnings, the member banks paying them t! 
rediscount rate on that, the Government paying them the interest on i! 
The two make up the total of their earning assets, 

“The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

“ Doctor ComMONS. Well, now, let us see what happens here, I hay 
a light line here which is the total of the member bank reserves, Not 
the assets now; I am turning now to what is the effect on the membet 
banks. I have a pencil line which does not show on any of these 


reproductions, but I will give you the figures. 

“Owing to these operations of the member banks, the total meml« 
bank reserves at the Federal reserve banks increased $200,000,000 du! 
ing this period from 1922, the beginning of 1922, to the end of 1/22 
The member bank reserves at the Federal reserve bank, upon whi 
they can lend to the public if they wish, increased $200,000,000, About 
this time the demand deposits of the member banks, which represen! 
their loans to the public, increased from a little over $15,000,000,000 
to a point up here, that I have figured out; they have increased $1,800 
000,000. In other words, by augmenting the member banks’ reserves 
$200,000,000 the volume of money in the country was increased $1,800, 
000,000, eight or nine times as much. I have got that figured out. | 
is not always the same, but it is about that. 

* Now, let me call your attention to an important matter which | 
overlooked. In the construction of this demand-deposits line I hay 
eliminated time deposits. Notice that I have eliminated time deposit 
I have done that because time deposits, which have increased 
mously, but titre deposits I look upon not as money, That 
investments, into stock, goes into investments—time 
Demand deposits are the only money which we have. That is the curv 
which really determines our money supply, so that it is very importan: 
as I figure, to have your curve show the demand deposits.” 


eno! 
: int 
goes into 


goes deposits 


(To be continued in the issue of February 8) 
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The stenographic transcript of the testimony given February 4 
by Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, before the 
i Committee on Banking and Currency, at a hearing on the 
Strong bill (House bill No. 7895), to amend the Federal reserve act, 
ntinued below. Publication of the transcript was begun in the issue 
of February In the testimony already published Doctor 

id the Federal Reserve Board, through control of credits, 
cerel control wholesale prices of commodities. He 

in in recent years were to inflation 
‘ ition caused trading in Government securities in the 
the Federal banks. He explained this influence affects 
prices only, but not prices of specific commodities. The chart 
Doctor Commons to illustrate his contention reprodneed 

the February 7. The transcript continues: 
Doctor COMMONS. Now, I did have another curve in which I 
not bothering you with now. I did have the velocity curve there of 
demand deposits, because while there are from 13,000,000,000 to 


on 


ise 


is 


is 


also 


able to 
said 
and 
m 


over 


ctuations prices traceable 


by open 
Dy reserve 
sed by was 
issue of 
there, 
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18.000,000,000 outstanding those are created every few days and de- 
oved every few days. 
The CHAIRMAN, You are speaking now of the period from 1922 to 
nd of 1926? 
Doctor COMMONS. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN, From 153,000,000,000 to the 19,000,000,0007% 
Doctor COMMONS, Yes; the velocity. That is not a constant quan- 
tity of money outstanding; that is a new quantity of notes and demands 
creating a new quantity of demand deposits; and the average seems to 
run this way: In the eourse of 52 weeks that will turn over on 
the average every 10 or 12 days. So that the total amount of money | 
hich is used and created by the banks during the year would be 


ippose you take 17,000,000,000 and multiply it by 26. 
something like 450,000,000,000 of money, newly created and newly de- 
week, Now, that is what we call ‘ velocity.’ 


troved, canceled each 


Now, I wish I had the velocity in here (the chart) to get the full 
effect of this, but I haven’t figured that out, and I don’t know how 
that would come up. But there is a changing velocity, Usually in a 


time of rising prices the velocity increases; there is more money created 


ad destroyed more rapidly because the prices rise and the volume of 


roduction rises and velocity increases. So, if I had the velocity curve 
I might possibly have this running up more than that point which 


shown there. That is another important point that counts. 


there 





*“ Now, let us see the next effect. I have shown that the purchase 
of these securities causes the banks to get out of debt. Now, when 
they get out of debt, what do they do? They then are more free to 
end money. Of course, their loans to the public would create these 

nd liabilities against themselves; but notice the effect of the com- 
reial rate to business men During that period while they were 
ving securities of $440,000,000 the rate of interest on commercial 
per—[f am taking it at the New York market—declined from a little 
over 5 per cent down to a little over 4 per cent. In other words, the 

ite to the general public declined 1 per cent, or 1 cent, which is 20 
per cent decline in the interest rate, from 5 to 4 per cent That is 
1 20 per cent decline in the interest rate. They have got more money 
to lend; they have got more reserves; and so they are lending at lower 

tes of interest. 

SAYS REDISCOUNT RATE FOLLOWS MARKET 


Now, notice the next point—and this is quite important with refer- 
to many of the arguments which I hear which go to indicate that 
has no power over the money market. It said 
the reserve system can not by the use of its Federal reserve, by 

inging its discount rate, can not precede the market; it must follow 
the market; that it is these demands which create the rate of interest 


e reserve system is 


that 


and the discount rate. Now, notice what happens. It is true—here is 
the rediscount’ rates—it is quite true that the Federal reserve system 
follows the market rate, the commercial rate. Notice that in all cases 
the Federal reserve rediscount rate has followed the market. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are speaking now of tbe commercial-paper 
I ite? 

‘Doctor Commons, Yes. The explanation was brought out very 
fuirly by Governor Strong in his testimony. He said this: ‘ We first 
prepare the market by open-market operations; we bring down the 
market ; we prepare the market, and then we follow the market We 
follow the market by keeping under the market rate. We prepare it 
y our open-market operations.’ 

“Now, notice the illusion which right here is created in the public 
mind by those who contend that the Federal reserve system has no 
positive influence. They say it can only follow the market. Well, that 


is true; it follows the market. sut it has previously prepared the 
market and then followed it. It has shown its positive effect by this 
purchase of securities. It has increased the volume of money, it has 


Commons | 


ir- | 


That would be | 
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} reduced the market—the commercial rate to the business man——and then 
| it has followed it. 
“Mr. Luce. But I think it follows it in the purchase of securities 
| “ Doctor Commons. I will give you my evidence of that Now, I will 
take up the next point. I will show you what happened in. May, 
1922. 
“The CHAIRMAN. I understood you to clearly state that the Federal 


reserve system uses the open-market transactions to prepare the market. 
“ Doctor Commons. Yes. 
| “The CHAIRMAN, And afterwards they follow it? 


“ Doctor ComMMoNs. With the rediscount rate, keeping the rediscount 
| rate below the market. You will find that well brought out in Gov 
| ernor Strong’s testimony. I am quite ready to assume that yr are 
| familiar with that; but I shall simply draw a conclusion from it 
| which Governor Strong did not draw, namely, that the Federal res e 

system has the power to control the money rate. He gave the data and 
the figures and showed how it was done and did it in a very masterly 
way 
FREE VERSUS MANAGED GOLD SYSTEM 
The CHAIRMAN. Is it fair to assume that the open-market (rans 
actions are the most patent of the influences that the Federal s e 
system is using to raise the rates? 
“Doctor COMMONS. They are, as long as we are on what I call a 
| Managed gold system instead of a free gold systent If we should get 
| back to the 40 per cent limit, understand, as we were up heré he 
gold reserve. 
“The CHAIRMAN. As we were in 1919? 
| “ Doctor ComMONS. Then that wouldn't be patent, but as long as we 
| have an 80 per cent gold reserve there is no danger, no immediate 
apprehension of running against the legal limit of 40 per cent Phen 
| they have complete control. 

“I want to distinguish between what I call a free gold system and a 
| Managed gold system. A free gold system—I might as well bring that 

in now—I would call a free gold system where we have completc!y 


free movenrent of gold to all parts of the world, a system in which the 
lending banks could lend up to their legal limit of gold reserves 
| vious to the Federal reserve system we had the free gold system 

of the banks kept their gold in their own reserves, separate 
| Under the Federal reserve system all of their gold was pooled, and con 


ty 
a re 
nt 
Ail 


reserves 


sequently no bank can have as its reserve any amount of gold: the 
gold is not in reserve. It has a credit at the Federal reserve bank. 
There are no gold reserves any more. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You are speaking of the reserves of the member 
| banks? 

‘* Dector COMMONS. Of the member banks. ‘The gold that is in ie 
| vaults of the member banks does not count in its reserve 

“The CHAIRMAN, That was brought about by the so-called war 
amendment during 1916 and 1917? 

“Doctor CoMMons. Yes. Now, if that gold were as it was befor 
the Federal reserve systen? started in the various banks, and each bank 
would then lend up to the limit of its gold reserves, we would have a 

| free gold system. We have created a managed gold system, bx _ 
we have impounded the gold in the Federal reserve banks d the 
member banks can not get it out since these rules were adopted Fur- 
thermore, the reserve system has made agreements with nine 1 
tries 

[The CHAIRMAN. Doctor, before you leave here: You said, ince 
these rules were adopted.” What rules do you mean? 

* Doctor COMMONS. I am going to explain what those rules 1 I 
anticipated my story because of your question It micht et I 

| had gone along. 

“ The CHAIRMAN, All right, sir; 1 won't bother you any nrors 
‘Doctor COMMONS. I will just go ahead the way I started l got 
| into this story myself in February, 1925. I happened to attend a 

luncheon in New York about 20 forecasters of business, the leading 
| forecasters of it Colonel Ayres, of the Cleveland Trust Co.; Carl 
Snyder; representatives of the great corporations and great banks 
| about 20 of them—and th y included 75 per cent of all who are now 
| recognized as the best expert forecasters of business In the coun ry. 
There were some who represented branch houses in London o that 
they had knowledge of the whole world’s situation befor hem 
FORECAST MADE BY SCORE OF EXPERTS 
| “Some one proposed, going around the table, that each one of those 
persons present make a guess as to how high the wholesale price vel 
| would reach. This, you remember, was right at this point right here, 
| February, 1923, beginning. Now, they are going to guess at that time 
how high that price level is going to go; but they are also to guess 
| the date when it will reach that high level. Now, I notice that the 
| forecasting that is going on nowadays usually the forecaster says 
‘We can not be sure of our forecast, because we do not know what 
the Federal reserve system is going to do. That is always a caution 
| now—’ We don't know what the Federal reserve system is going to do.’ 
So they caution that in their forecast. They now recognize its power. 
| “At that time none of those 25 men knew, had any idea, that the 
Federal reserve system was going to have any influence in the matter 
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This is what they guessed: The average of their guesses was 172, which 
would be up bere, as against what it actually was. They guessed at 
72. The average of the dates when it would occur was between De- 


cember, 1923, and March, 1924, which would Lring it about February, 
1924. So that was the average of their guesses. My guess was away 


off Ig ssed 180, away up here. Two or three others guessed up there. 
‘On what basis were we making these guesses? We were making 
our guesses on the basis of our knowledge of what happened right 
her We had not seen that in the beginning of 1922 prices had moved 
up at the rate of 3 per cent a month. There was an inflation of 


prices more rapid than the inflation in 1919. At no time in 1919 
or at any other time had the prices been moving up at the rate of 3 
per cen month They had no idea, none of them, what was happen- 
ing down here about these reserve banks buying. 

Notice that they guessed a straight line up to 172; those men 
guessed a straight line. There was where prices were going to be. They 
considered that we were in for a big inflation, and they were scared 


to dent! When I present this maiter to the se same fellows again I 
remind them that they were in that game at that time—that is where 
the were guessing-——-and so they are now very cautious, I notice. 
Whereas now when they are guessing they say, ‘We don’t know what 
the Federal reserve system is going to do.’ Then they didn’t know 
what was going on.” 


(To be continued in the issue of February 9.) 


rom the United States Daily, Wednesday, February 9, 1927] 
PusLicity DecLAreD Parr OF PLAN TO PREVENT ANY FURTHER INFLA- 
TION OF THE CURRENCY—CAUSE I8 OUTLINED By Doctor COMMONS— 
Says Secrerary Hoover Yap Part IN PLAN OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
BUYING OF SECURITIES MADE BY COMMITTEE—WITNESS 
EXPLAINS PROCEDURE At UEARING OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON STRONG 
BILL 


SYSTEM 


The stenographic transcript of the testimony given on February 4 by 
Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, before the 
Ilouse Committee on Banking and Currency, at a hearing on the 
Strong bill (House bill No. 7595), to amend the Federal reserve act, 
is continued below. Publication of the transcript was begun in the 
issue of February 5 In the testimony already published Doctor Com- 
mons said the Federal Reserve Board, through control of credits, is 
able to exercise control over wholesale prices of commodities. He also 
suid fluctuations in prices in recent years were traceable to inflation 
and deflation caused by trading in Government securities in the open 
The chart used by Doctor Com- 
mons to illustrate his contention was reproduced in the issue of 
February 7. The transcript continues: 

“ This is what happened: Immediately after that mecting I became 
greatly alarmed about the inflation of prices, the whole bunch being 
alarmed I went over to Washington and had a talk with a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board to see what they thought about it, about 
this inflation of prices that was going on. One of the principal members 
said to me, ‘We know what we ought to do, but we don’t know when 
to do it nor how far to do it,’ which shows that they were learning; 
they had learned 


market by the Federal reserve bauks 


‘Now, this is what they did At that very time they were organiz- 
ing what they call now the open-market committee, Let us take the 
story up at this point again of the securities. You remember I said at 
the beginning of 1922 these banks were buying——the Federal reserve 
banks were buying ecurities without any idea of what its effect was 
going to be on credit, just simply to earn a profit, just the same as 
any private business would do to earn a profit on their balances. In 
the Treasury began to complain that they 
were disturbing the Government securities market and asked them to 
introduce some orderly purchasing in these Treasury certificates; and 


May, 1922, the Secretary of 


at the instance of the Secretary of the Treasury they proposed to 
stabilize the prices of Government securities. 

They further organized an informal committee—-Governor Strong 
gave that in his testimony, and I am simply repeating what he said— 
they organized an informal committee by which all of these purchases 
and sales had to be done through a formal committee as a system, 
This orderly market idea had come into vogue in many departments, 
It was in the War Finance Corporation. 


ORDERLY PURCHASE OF TREASURY CERTIFICATES 


“The orderly market was to prevent fluctuations of the United 
States securities in the securities market. At that time they had no 
idea of the influence of their purchases on anything except the securi- 
ties market But notice. In this orderly market process they began 
to sell securities. When it came down to the beginning of 1925 they 
realized then, they had learned the lesson then, the next lesson, that 
this purchasing and selling of securities was controlling this thing up 
here, was controlling ihe volume of money, was coatrolling the price 
level, was controlling the interest rate. 

‘So they reorganized that committee and adopted three months 
later, in April, 1923, this working rule, this resolution, to the effect— 
they had been operating on it in February, but the Federal Reserve 
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Board did not actually adopt the rule until April, 1923—that here. 
after in the purchasing and selling of Government securities those sales 
and purchases should be made with regard to their effect on the gen 
eral credit situation. Notice that they didn’t say, ‘ with regard to the 
effect on the price level,’ but they sid, ‘ with regard to the effect oy 
the general credit situation.’ I wll analyze that general credit situa 
tion later. So the only working rule that they have now is this: 
That the open-market purchases shall be regulated with regard to 
their effect on the prices of United States Treasury certificates and 
upon the general credit situation. 

“ Now, then, let us see what they did. I visited the secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board in February, 1928. That was the date when 
these forecasters were making all these guesses. Notice that instead of 
prices going up to 172, they stopped within a month after these fore 
casters were making their guesses and went down. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN 1923 AFFECTED 


“The CHAIRMAN, You are referring to the wholesale prices? 

“ Doctor CoMMoNs. I am referring to the wholesale prices in 1923. 
What happened is this: First, this gentleman on the Federal Reserve 
Board knew what we ought to do. What they knew was that they 
ought to be selling securities, and they were selling. They kept on 
selling them from May, 1922, until July, 1923, when they sold 
400,000,000 of securities. Multiply that by 8. That would mean 
that it would reduce the member banks’ lending ability and stop the 
lending ability of the member banks, 

“The CHAIRMAN. To the extent of 3,200,000,000? 

* Doctor COMMONS. Well, if it worked out accurately that is what 
it would be; but I haven't the velocity figures in here; I haven't got 
the volume of production in here; but I am giving this. So, in the 
end of February or the beginning of March notice what happened 
then. By that they were starting the rise of the commercial rate 
The commercial rate went up in New York from 4 per cent to 5. By 
May, April or May, of 1923, these security sales had had that effect, 
had sent up the market rate of interest. 

“Then here in February they raised the rediscount rate in their banks 
from 4 per cent to 44%. Now, it is interesting to notice the reasons 
they gave for their raising of the rediscount rate. The Federal reserve 
system—they raised it first in Boston, then in San Francisco, and then 
in New York; and that equalized the rediscount rate at all the 12 banks. 
They said the only reason for their raising the rate was to equalize the 
rates of the country. Well, notice that you can equalize rates by reduc 
ing the high rates down to the level of the low rates just as much as 
you can equalize by raising the low rates up to the level of the high 
rates. So when you are talking about publicity in your bill please go 
into detail as to what the publicity shall be. 

“Mr. STEAGALL. Is that entirely accurate, to say that they can 


equalize by lowering the high rate to the low level? 





* Doctor COMMONS. Suppose there should be nine banks charging 4%, 
and three banks charging 4 per cent. How are you going to equalize? 
I can say we will equalize the high banks, which are in the outlying 
districts. We will equalize by reducing them down to the Boston, New 
York, and San Francisco rate. 

“ Mr. STRAGALL. I can understand how that would be true; three of 
them as against nine. But I can’t quite see—go ahead; I don’t want 
to interrupt you. 

“ Doctor Commons, Look at the psychological effect. I am coming 
now to the effect of publicity. If we equalize upward, that is an inti 
mation that if that is not enough we are going to go up a little more. 
If we equalize downward it is an intimation that the general tendency 
is to go downward. So we can effect a tremendous influence on the 
psychology of the public by simply equalizing rates. 

“And yet I think they did it wisely. I wouldn’t force them to say too 
much, because if they had said too much—that we are doing this in 
order to head off business prosperity that is coming—they would have 
had it right and left. In order to avoid public criticism they said, 
‘We will just equalize it.’ 

“If they had said, ‘We are equalizing it because prices are rising too 
fast and we want to bring down the price level,’ they would have had 
the whole public on them. They were wise in saying only as much as 
they did. That is all they gave out. 

“ Now, take the next step. I am speaking now of how they con- 
trol-—— : 

“Mr. STBAGALL. Let me esk you a question before you do that? 

BANKING STRENGTH OF THREE POINTS 


**Doctor Commons. Yes. 

“ Mr. STBAGALL. What per cent of the resources of the entire system— 
I mean of the 12 banks—is under the control of the 3 banks now, New 
York, Boston, and San Francisco? 

“Doctor ComMoNS. They have a reserve of, say, 80 per cent, gold 
reserve. I hav» averaged it all together. Under this banking com 
mittee, if one bank is short one bank lends to another, 

“Mr. SrwaGacy. I am familiar with that; but you named three big 
banks 

“Mr. Stevenson. This brings up this question that I intended to 
ask: You are speaking of equalizing from three banks up to nine. AS 





















































































r of fact, however, 
tically as great or 


the volume of discounts by those three banks 
even greater than the volume of the other 





octor COMMONS. Yes. 
Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 
ctor Commons. They bave raised the great bulk of the banking 
ss up, and they called it simply equalizing those three banks with 
banks. 
Now, on the other hand, if we are going to equalize the volume of 
ness. then we should lower the nine banks down to the level of the 
anks. I only mention this because there is a very important 
gical influence on the public that has taken account of, and I 
I favor stabilization of the 


You sec the strength of my contention ? 


it is one of the reasons why price 
if the banks know that they are authorized to keep the price level 
they will be absolutely frank with the public in giving out their 
ents and they will not cover up anything, which they must do 

because of its influence on the public. 
METHODS TO REDUCE 


DEMANDS FOR CREDIT 


Now, the next point: That did have a very sobering effect on the 

ess public, a very tremendous effect on the business public, that 

of the rediscount rate. But that was not all. That was ac- 

( lished by a certain amount of publicity. I have had looked up | 

A the public statements about that time as to inflation. My point 
now how are they going to reduce the demand for credit? 

rhey are going to do it by two things, both of which affect pub- 

ty I have got another thing which I will mention later. There 

we three methods of reducing the demand which they brought into 

raising the rediscount rate, but also by giving out public state- 

ts Now, Mr. Strong, in his testimony here, quite rightly said 


thought that was a very dangerous thing for them to do, to 
unce their policy, to give publicity. 
The CHAIRMAN. You are referring to Governor Strong? 
Doctor Commons, Governor Strong. And the reason why he is in 
that situation is because he has no legislative rule to guide by. If he 
da legislative rule to guide by, he would be perfectly frank to give 
out publie statements; but under the present situation he can not give 


t 17 he 





out statements as to what his policy is. But there are other people 
who can give out statements. Secretary Hoover was probably most 


iential in giving out statements that we were going too fast, that 
ss must hold up. 
| will place in the record here statements which came from the 
New York Times, Mr. Gary, Mr. Babson, Mr. Hoover, and Vice President 
Coolidge, This will go into the record as an exhibit, I suggest. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, they will be placed in the record 
this point, 
But, Doetor, I want to ask a question. These are statements that 
given out apparently for the purpose of influencing the public mind 
business situation? 
* Doctor ComMoNS. Yes. 


on the 


The CHATRMAN. Do I understand that that was directed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, or was it spontaneous? 
Doctor Commons. I have asked people in the Federal reserve sys- 


ibout that publicity feature, the publicity that was carried on at 
t time I have submitted to them, one of them, an influential man, 


saper on this subject. He answered me that Secretary Hoover was 
game, and that the publicity was a part of the general system 


preventing further inflation. 
Well, now, we have to recognize that the Federal reserve system is 
itself operating except as a part of the general business psychology 
situation. Having no legislative rule, they do the best they 
with the people that they are concerned with. The change of the 
ity, however, did not come until after the Federal reserve system 
ken its Hoover’s warning did not come until April, 
time, as you will find by the records, every- 
inflation. Gary was talking it; Babson 
everybody Here they were talking prosperity. After 
discount rate was raised, right here, they began to say slow.’ 


course, 

that 
talking prosperity, 
talking it 


Previous to 


i was 
‘Go 
PUBLICITY SOUGHT TO CHECK INPLATION 
The CHamMAN, And ‘ Look out 
Doctor COMMONS. 


for a period of secondary inflation '? 
My notion is that the influence came from these 


hiembers of the Federal reserve system who were studying the thing 
end had learned their lesson during 1922 and 1923. 
Mr. Stevenson. Not the Federal reserve system? Do you mean 





Federal Reserve Board? 


Doctor Commons, No; they didn’t anything I mean in this 
the Federal reserve banks and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Stevenson. You said 

tem,’ 


say 


‘the members of the Federal reserve 
Doctor CoMMONS. Well, I will take up the banks now, the member 
ks. This is the third method by which they control the demand. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. Doctor, before you go into that, which is pertinent 
this matter of publicity, let me ask this question: 
pen-market purchasing—who directs 


Diiftee or the Federal Reserve Board? 


The operations of 


those operations, the com- 
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* Doctor COMMONS. The committee, under the approval of the Fed 
eral Reserve Board. 

“The CHainMan. They doen't move without the approval of the 
board ? 

Doctor ComMons. They have the approval of the Federal Reserve 
fSoard at all times. 1 don’t know how much in detail that goes, but 
here is this committee and three or four governors who are on the 
open-market committee They are the committee created and given 


power by the Federal Reserve Board; and Governor Strong’s testimony 


here indicated quite plainly that they do not take an action on which 
they have not previously gotten the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. So that it is not an arbitrary thing of some bankers; the 
Federal Reserve Board has a definite voice ‘in it 

“The CHAIRMAN, It is now a quarter past 12, and I suppose the 
Members would like to get in on the floor. Is it agreeable to the 
doctor to come back this afternoen? 

“Doctor COMMONS. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The committee will then adjourn until 2.30 o'clock 


this afternoon, 

(Thereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
2.50 o'clock p. m. the same day, when the committee reconvened 
Louis T. McFappen, chairman, presiding.) 


FIVE METHODS ALLEGED OF CONTRO 


“ Doctor COMMONS will economize time if I 


I am developing in order to show 
reserve system controls not only the 


Perhaps it 
you the five subjects that 
Federal supply of 
price of credit but also conirols the demand for credit. 

“ The first is publicity. 
the demand for credit. 

“ The second is the 


indicate to 
that 
and the 


ihe 


credit 


That is one of the ways in which it controls 


rediscount rate; thai is the control of the price 
of credit, raising or lowering the price of credit. 
“The third is its open-market operations, by which it controls the 
supply of credit. 
“Then, fourth, it is a custom—-I can only eall it a custom, or work 


ing rule of the bank—of extending their loans up to the legal limit, but 
keeping out of debt to the reserve banks. It can only 
a custom because they lose a lot of money by doing it. 

“ Fifth is the private transactions between the 10,000 member 
and their That fifth is the 
whole argument. 


be explained as 


banks 


business customers. supmming up of the 


PROMPT EFFECT ON MEMBER BANKS 


“I will take up now what I call the custom and the working rules 
This goes to the question of why the open-market operations and the 
rediscount prices of the Federal have such an imme- 
diate and prompt effect upon all of the member banks, 9.500 of them 
Chey all act at the same time in the direction, 
United States, as one man. 

“ Now, I distinguish 
mouopoly. We do not 


reserve system 


sume over the entire 


between a this, It is 


We 


monopoly and not a 


have a banking monopoly have a system 





by which a concerted movement of: bankers is effected through their 

|} own rules and regulations. It is more like a trade-union I call it 
trade-upion of bankers, for they operate exactly like a labor organi- 
zation operates in fixing the prices, and then all of them acting alike 
throughout the country. 

‘Now, let me explain how that comes about. In the first place, 
they have a limited supply of gold, which is the property of all the 
member banks, which has been impounded into a single fund controlled 
by their conmmittees. That is a limited fund and any bank which 


takes 
upon 


of that 
member 
that no 


more than its proper share limited 
the rights and claims of 
which grows up which 
fairly toward its other banks if it 
proper of this common fund which is 
then lends that out to the public at a profit, 

‘In other words, the principles underlying it here is a limited fund, 
and limited The bank which pulls 
customers away from other banks by borrowing more than it is entith 
to is taking more than its fair share of that limited fund. 


fund is infringing 
there is a 
bank is 
more than its 


banks, so business 


ethics says member acting 


borrows 
limited in 


member 


share supply, and 


there is a number of customers 


“That was cared for in section 4 of the act Section 4 of the act 
stipulates that a reserve bank may scrutinize and restrain a meml 
bank which goes beyond its fair share in making use of this common 
fund, and it is in these words: 

‘Section 4 limits the accommodatious which the reserve s may 
give to the member banks, with due regard for the claims id rid 
of other member banks.’ 

CHECK PROVIDED ON UNDUB BORROWING 

“ That is in the statute Under that provision a reser bank which 
finds that a member bank is borrowing continuously and then relendin: 
at a profit, it may put the serews on that member bank either by 
closer examination of its eligible paper -or by notifying it that it 
going too far. 

‘Members of Federal reserve banks have told me of applying th 


rules to member banks who have gone beyond their fair share, but it i 


union or association or a group o 


banks in the agricultural districts have been compelled to be chronic 
ovrow , and they bave been allowed to be continuously in debt to the 
hedernal reserve bank, althrough they were taking more than their share 
the business which their customers would naturally call for. 
Chat the first Important working rule which makes these banks 
ke out of debt 
s f you will follow this figure here, this curve is the curve of 
rediscou [indicating on Chart No, 1]}.” 
(To be continued in the issue of February 10.) 
Irom the United States Daily, Thursday, February 10, 1927] 
or COMMONS Says SvrRONG Banks Do Nor Borrow or FEDERAL 
Ry RVE SYSTEM Just TO RELEND—ETHICS ARE OBSERVED BY BIG 
I rivuTioNsS—IN TiHeorY ENorMousS GAINS CoULD Br OBTAINED BY 
0 \TING AS FormMernty--ALL HoLip Chosen To RESERVE MINIMUM— 
PRESENT SYSTEM ALLOWS EXTENSION OF LOANS Up ro LecaL Limit 
OF DEPOSITS 


stenographic transcript of the testimony given on February 4 by 


Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, at a hearing on the Strong bill 
(ffou bill No. 7595), to amend the Federal reserve act, is continued 

WwW Publication of the transcript was begun in the issue of Febru- 
ary 5. Chart No. 1, used by Doctor Commons to illustrate bis argu- 
ments, was reproduced in the issue of February 7 The transcript 


continues: 


Doctor COMMONS. This is indebtedness of member banks to reserve 


banks [indicating on chart]. As soon as the Federal reserve system 
starts selling securities it puts them in debt; they have to give a redis- 
count in order to build up their member reserves. They borrow in 
order to keep up their legal reserves, It puts them in debt. 

Then as soon as the Federal reserve system begins to sell securi- 
ties it furnishes them credits by which they can pay off the debts to 
the Federal reserve system, 

There are two ways of paying off debts: Imports of gold—and if 
they are in debt they take the gold and pay off their debts and reduce 
their indebtedness—-or, if the Federal reserve system buys securities, 
as I explained this morning, thus creating additional credits of the 

ink against the reserve bank, then they use that to cancel those redis- 
counts 

The point is that under this working rule banks are not allowed 
to be continuously in debt as there were here [pointing to chart]. 
Natice at this point [indicating] in 1920 and 1921, here is the curve of 
member-bank reserves, Llere is the borrowings of those banks from 
the Federal reserve bank. So that during this period the banks were 
borrowing at least twice as much as their reserves. Their whole 

s consisted in borrowings from the Federal reserve bank. 

Now, it is an interesting fact that when the Federal reserve sys- 

tem was started one of the arguments offered to State banks to induce 
ein to come into the Federal reserve system—I know that that has 
2aappened in Ohio; I do not know that it happened in other States, but I 
issul that it did—an inducement was offered to tie State banks to 
con into the Federal reserve banking system of Cleveland on the 
y | that here was a chance to make money because they could 
I ' th the bank at Cleveland and then reloan at a proiit. 
THEORETICALLY ENORMOUS PROFITS 

Now, you can see what an enormous profit, theoretically, can be 
rae Suppose a bank rediscounts a million dollars with the Federal 
reserve system, goes into debt at a discount rate of 4 per cent. They 
a lonning that money at 6 per cent. They can rediscount, though 
they have no reserves of their own; they can take that original paper 

vd liscount it—which means borrow froin the Federal reserve sys- 
m-+4 per cent, and lend it to their customers at 6 per cent. 

But that is not all. For every million dollars of reserve credit 
t tt have created at a reserve bank they can lend on the average 
£8.000, 000 to their customers, because they do not simply lend this 
amount that they have come into debt, but they multiply it by eight, 

so that apparently the banks stood in a position, by joining the 
Federal reserve system, by going in debt to the Federal reserve bank, 
to create a reserve there by indebtedness which would enable them to 
lend cight times that much At 6 per cent the profits are enormous. 
Boi Wing a million dollars at 4 per cent and lending $8,000,000 on the 
hasis of that at 6 per cent would evidently give them a tremendous 
protit That was what was done in 1919 and 1920 


Chen this rule provided in the act of Congress says that if a bank 


i yniiauously in debt—that is, borrowing and relending at a profit in 
conditious other than emergencies—-then the Federal reserve bank can 
re thi { 
CTRONG BANKS AVOID SUCH LOANS 
I tll them the marginal banks, the weak banks; those are the 
banks that have to be supervised by the Federal reserve bank to keep 
them from borrowing continuously and relending at a profit. I do not 


know of all the practices I happen to know of one bank in Madison 
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that is continuously in debt to the extent of about $350,000, which it 
relends at 7 per cent, and it evidently makes a handsome profit on that 
borrowing from the Federal reserve bank at Chicago. The other banks 
in our city will not borrow in order to relend at a profit. 

“And now I come to this interesting thing: I have talked with strong 
banks of stability, and asked them, ‘ Do you borrow at the reserve bank 
in order to relend at a profit?’ Ask that question of any banker. 
You will find him saying in reply, ‘No; we do not borrow to releng at 
a profit.’ 

“There has grown up that ethics or custom or tradition of a bank. 
of the strong banks, that they will not have in their statements any 
showing that they are in debt to the Federal reserve system. And if 
they, during emergencies or in between bank calls, do get into debt ty 
the Federal reserve system, they get out of debi before the comptroller’s 
call requires them to make a statement. 

“You will not find the strong bank showing a statement of indebied 
ness to the Federal reserve system. 

“ The only explanation I can make of that is that they are not acting 
according to the ordinary principles of self-interest. The principle of 
self-interest would be to go into debt and borrow at the reserve bank 
and then relend at a profit. They will not do it. I know banks wher 
there have been debates in the board of directors, one element taking 
the position that they ought to borrow and relend at a profit, and the 
other saying, ‘We can not afford to do it; our reputation will not 
stand it.’ They say that the standing they have in the community 
consists in their banking upon their own abilities and not upon loans 
which they make from the Federal reserve system. 

“If you get the strength, then, of those two rules, which are not 
according to the ordinary economic principles of self-interest, but are 
based upon keeping up a good reputation in the case of the stronger 
banks, and the case of pressure in the case of the marginal or weaker 
banks, you can see how these market prices will have immediate effect 
upon the banks, 

“The other part of it is this: That since the system went into opera 
tion and banks, all of them, strong and weak as well, keep close to their 
legal reserve minimum or maximum, Prior to the reserve system every 
bank had its own gold reserve. It had to protect itself individual), 
against emergencies, against crop seasons, so if its legal reserve was 15 
per cent according to law it would never allow the ratio of its demand 
liabilities to its gold reserve to get down to 15 per cent; it would keep 
a margin of 20 per cent, so as to be safe in emergencies, 

“When the Federal reserve system came in it was no longer neces 
sary to keep a reserve in their own vaults, because if the emergen 
came all you needed to do was to go to the reserve bank and rediscount 
or borrow, and thus restore your reserve. So that all the banks have 
acquired the custom of extending their loans clear up to the legal limit 
of the resulting deposits—demand liabilities and the legal ratio. 

“So there are two customs here operating together. Tirst, extend 
our loans or accommodations to the business public up to the limit of 
our legal reserve. Second, but never extend that legal reserve by going 
into debt to the reserve system in order to augment the legal reserv 

“That explains why it is that as soon as they get into debt to tl» 
reserve system they begin to raise the commercial rates, They are no 
going to make a profit on it; they are going to reduce loans, and nol 
increase their demand liabilities. 

“Mr, Beepy. You referred to the Federal reserve banks as financing 
the discounts. 

* Doctor The Federal bank has control—this li: 
here [indicating on chart 1]—of the securities. This figure here, the 
commercial paper rate, the member banks do that. This curve here, « 
the volume of holdings of securities, the Federal reserve banks do tl 
As a consequence the member banks are cither compelled to borrow to 
replenish their legal they can still maintain their les 
reserves by reducing their indebtedness to the reserve banks. 

“Mr. Beepy. You started to tell us that these strong banks do ! 
undertake make a profit, that when they borrow they raise the 
rate on loans. 

“ Poctor COMMONS. They raised the rates here to the customers so 


COMMONS. reserve 


f 
reserves, 


to sO 


as to reduce their liabilities here [indicating on chart], The res 
here is the reserve against the demand deposits. 
DEPOSITS RATIO TO LEGAL RESERVES 
“The CHAIRMAN, The demand deposits are eight times as much 4s 


the legal reserve? 

*“ Doctor COMMONS, Eight times as much as the legal reserve. 

“That is the legal average that works out for all the banking sys 
tems of this country, owing to the amendments that Congress has mad 
The actual ratio is 1 to 10. If you average the banks of the en 
country, you will find the total demand liabilities of all the banks Is t 
times the leal reserve. That is the law. But it does not work out 
quite that way. It works out 8 or 9 to 1 instead of 10 to 1. 

‘The CHatrMAN. I would like you to explain the change that was 
brought about by the change in the reserve requirements in 1916 and 
1917. You will recall that the original Federal reserve bank lowered 


reserve requirements of banks, but in 1916 or 1917 the pressure of the 
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“ situation was such that we took off all legal reserve requirements | that of the 9,000 or 10,000 banks in the years 1920 and 1921, the 

we called in the gold from the member banks, and we changed | number of banks that were accommodated reached as high as 9,609, 


asis of reserves, and before you get through I would like you to 
date that and its effect. 
Doctor ComMONS, You ean find it in Governor Strong's testimony. 
r to that act of 1917 the average legal reserve required by law of 
iber banks compared to their demand deposits was about 20 to 1. 
( ress practically reduced that one-half. 
Mr. Stevenson. You stated that the strong banks, when they found 
hemselves under the ‘necessity to borrow, immediately began to cure 
situation by raising their discount rates, 
Do Commons. They did it in various ways If they found 
t they were in debt to the reserve system, they might call a loan, 
y might call deposit which they had in a weaker bank and 
that to the Federal reserve bank and thereby get credit and 
t themselves out of debt. Now, that forced that weaker bank to 
\ redizvcount in order to recuperate its impaired reserve. 
Mr. Stevenson, The process of checking that tendency by raising 
discount rate on commercial paper by the member banks, of course, 
| be limited by the legal rate of interest which they are allowed 
rze. The States all regulate that, I think. There would be a 
ition, though, of the power on the bank to correct it by raising 
liscount, and therefore they would correct it by calling loans. 


i'r 


tor 


a 


Doctor ComMMONS. Yes; and, of course, they reduce the other loans 
to 1 public. 
‘Mr. Bexpy. That is its effect. If they have the legal rate of inter 
lready, they can shut down on their loans, 


COMMONS. 
the 


Doctor I submit an exhibit here which gives the member 


k reserves, ratio of member bank reserves to total demand de 


und gives the way in which the rate of interest, commercial 
r, corresponds. It represents the movement of reserves that are 
from debt [indicating]. This line below here ts reserves to which 


indebted. 
\s the member banks get free of debt, this line goes up [indicating]. 
is the commercial rate which they charge. 


are 


As they get free from 


t, the commercial rate goes down As they go into debt, the com- 
ial rate goes up. It is almost automatic and operates without 
ig whatever. 

One line indicates member banks’ reserves, the base line being 

rked zero; the line above that in terms of billion dollars, showing 

it from 1919 to 1926 member banks’ reserves on the whole increas 
from about $1,600,000,000 to about $2,000,000,000, That is the 

1 member banks’ reserves in the form of credits at the Federal 


I rve banks, 
Ilow much can they loan to the general public as compared with 
The line in the lower section, entitled ‘Member banks’ 
ranges between a ratio of 1 to 8 and 1 to 9. They do actually 
d eight times as much as their reserves. When that line goes down, 
1919, the figure on the margin shows that they can loan 
times their member reserves. 
N , take the line marked ‘ Reserve free of debt,’ the line starts 
zero and falls, and then rises in 1922, falls in 1923, rises rapidly in 
124, and falls in 1926, below that line, between: that line 
he base line, marked ‘ Zero,’ means reserves free of debt to the 
The space between that line and the line marked 
reserves” means reserves burdened by debt to the 


t) 9 


reserve 


nine 
Ww 
The space 


‘ve System, 
banks’ 


l reserve syst« m. 


Member 


UPSBT OF PERIOD 


will follow that line and come back in the years 1920 and 
you will find that the debt to the reserve system is much greater 
the showing that in those years their reserves were 
up altogether of indebtedness to the reserve system. They were 
ing from the reserve system and lending again to the public. 
In 1922 they had paid off their debts very largely, so that 
owings were small, and they were lending out their own assets 
Mr. Srronc. That borrowing from the Federal 
) and 1920 upsets the inflation period? 
Doctor COMMONS. Oh, that is what it did, 
Now, then, this other line at the top is the rate of interest 


INFLATION 


lt 
4 


you 


in reserves, 


mud 
their 
in 


reserve system 


« harg¢ d 


by these banks to the commercial public. You will notice that when 
they are in debt to the reserve system the commercial rate to the gen- 
eral public is very high, reaching 8 per cent. Then when in 1922 
" had gotten rid of their indebtedness to the reserve bank, their 


rites of interest to the public came down, 
“And again, when in 1922 and 1923, by the action of the Federal 


reserve system selling securities, they got in debt again, then the in 
terest rate went up. In 1924, when the reserve system bought securl- 


and thus they got free of debt, the interest rate came down. 

‘That is a restatement of what happened here on this chart [indi 
ting], and you will notice the inverse correlation of those two curves. 
They are identical, showing the immediate effect which the 
stem’s operations on the open market have upon the interest rate. 

“Another chart shows the number of banks accommodated each year 
by the reserve system By accommodation I mean the 
bant the system for loans, 


reserve 


gy 


number 
and it shows 


s which appealed to reserve 





of 


meaning that at this stage 9,000 of the member banks were borrowing 
during some point of the year from the Federal reserve system 
maintain their reserves. At the other extreme, the lowest point 
1924, when there were only 2,500 banks borrowing from the reserve 
system. 


to 
was 


“The CHARMAN, Now, you are referring to chart No. 1, 
period of 1920? 
“ Doctor COMMONS. 


during the 


Yes, sir. Then in chart No. 


1 


(reproduced in 
the issue of February 7), for the period of 1924, when they got out 
of debt, only 2,500 banks were borrowing during that year These 
figures are taken from the annual reports of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

NO BORROWING TO SEEK PROFITS 
That is another confirmation of what I am trying to get at: That 
after 1922 and 1923 they learned two things; they learned to keep out 


of debt, either by rule of inspection and scrutiny on the part of the 
reserve bank or by a rule of ethics, of good standing, and good reputa 
tion of the strong banks, to keep out of debt. Instead of this habit 
of keeping in debt in order to relend at a profit they now have the 
habit of keeping out of debt beyond their proper share and except for 
emergencies. 

“The system now gets back, not to a money-making system but to 
emergency system, what it was intended to be, but they did not 
that idea until 1922 or 1923, 

The CHAIRMAN, When you 
banks? 


an 
have 
say ‘they.’ you refer to the member 
Commons. Yes; the 
do not have 
if an emergency comes they 
discount. They do not extend 


they are taking more than 


Doctor 
limit, 


banks. 
to keep reserves in 


member They lend up to t 
their own vaults, 
can go to the reserve system and 
that limit by in debt, 
their share of a common fund, which is lim- 
ited in supply, and it does not give them a good reputation to be 
debt to the Federal they are always 
right on the edge, so that the smallest operation of the Federal reserve 


e 
because they 


and re 


going because 


in 


reserve system. Consequently, 


system in buying or selling securities will immediately affect them 
They are on the edge of their legal reserves all the time, and they 
have got nothing to play on, so it affects them immediately. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In other words, it is a common practice of the 
member banks only to keep their legal-reserve requirements with the 
Tederal reserve banks? 

“ Doctor Commons. That is the only legal reserve they have. They 
have no other reserve except what is at the Federal reserve banks, so 
they are subject to the Federal reserve banks’ operations 

‘The CHAIRMAN, They do not keep a balance beyond that with th: 
Federal reserve banks beyond the legal requirements? 

“ Doetor Commons. No. 

“The CHAIRMAN. But they keep a secondary reserve with the city 
correspondent banks? 

* Doctor Commons, Yes 


‘Mr. CaNFIELD. You referred to the better class of banks, the safest 


banks, not borrowing to lend. Is not that considered dangerous banking 
in most cases? 

Doctor COMMONS. It was not considered dangerous until 1922 It 
is now not considered dangerous in all cases. I happen to know one 
bank that is making a practice of it on a very large seale. I do not 
know why they ure allowed to do it. Apparently it is against this rul 
of Congress, and I have not made enough study of the subject to know 
what decides the question in each particular case of the 10,000 banks 

* Mr. CANFIELD. In other words, then, by a majority of the bankers 
it is considered to be dangerous banking? 

“Doctor Commons. It certainly is. It means inflation. If they 
would all be doing that, there would be inflation. 

COMMON ACTION TAKEN BY BANKS 

‘Now, I take up the final effect of all these four items upon the 
behavior of the 10,000 member banks. Under these rules all of them 
are acting in the same way, at the same time, raising the rates, lower 
ing the rates, or increasing their reserve. The promptness with which 
that operates was impressed upon me by one member of the reser 
board, in the fall of 1923. I had seen him in February, 1923, and in 
speaking about three open market operations, and in September, 1925 
I asked him about the experience He said it was to them the most 
surprising thing that ever happened, that when they started selling 
securities banks all over the country came to borrow money in every 
part of the country. It affected them all at once, and they themselves 
learned for the first time that owing to this interrelationship and clear 
ing house system that if they sold $400,000,000 of securities, the banks 
in all parts of the country would have to borrow to restore their im 
paired reserves. They did not know that prier to 1923. They found 
it out by experience, and that gave them this knowledge which they 
had never had before, of how prompt was the effect on the member 
banks of these open-market operations. 

“Now, the next inference is, I have established that all the banks 
act in the same way at the same time in all parts of the country. and 
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that brings up two or three questions and two or three objections which 
are raised, which I put forward generally against the argument which 
I sustain. that the Iederal reserve system can regulate the general 
price level 

I have said they have controlled demand and supply of eredit. 
Now, I am going to answer the objections of those who say that the 
Federal re 

First, it is said that business psychology determines the demand for 


rve system does not have power to do so. 
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credit, that the banks do not determine the demand. If there is op- | 


timism in the business world, then there is a demand for credit; if 
there is pessimism in the business world, then there is no demand for 
credit 
Another objection is I am taking these from financial journals— 
that this rate of interest is such a small item in the cost of produe- 
tion that it has no effect on the price level. My argument shows that 
this rate of interest has a tremendous effect upon the price level. 
‘If the commercial rate falls from 5 to 4 per cent, or if the redis- 
count rate falls from 414 to 4 per cent, it is a small item in the cost 


of business, and if this were based on a cost argument I could not 
sustain avy inference. 

‘The third objection is that the reserve system can only follow the 
market and nyust adjust its policy to what the business men are doing. 
That it can only follow the market rate of interest, and if the market 


rate rises, then it can raise its rediscount rate. That is the argument. 
I say it first prepares the market and then follows it. 

The CHairnMAN, That is the Federal reserve system? 

Doctor COMMONS, Yes; the Federal reserve system. It first pre- 


pares the market by its open-market operations, causes the market rate 
of interest to fall, and then follows it by actual discount. The market 
is itself made, first, by the Pederal reserve system, which having made 
it follows it Governor Strong in his testimony fully explained that to 
you ntiemen, and I would refer you to his testimony for a complete 
explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was an important discovery that they made 
in 19253, was it not? 

* Doctor COMMONS, I Illustrated it by those 24 expert forecasters. In 
February, 1923, they did not know a single thing about what this 
economic intluence was. They predicted prices would go up to 172. 
The Pederal reserve system stopped them right within a month after 
they made the prediction and reduced them to 145, 97 points below 
where the economic forecasters thought it would be. 

Mr. Berpy. How did that reduce it? By purchasing in 1922 and 
1923 how many million dollars’ worth of securities—$400,000,000, was 
it not? 

* Doctor COMMONS. I will tell you the five instruments that they 
used: Publicity, rediscount rates, open-market operations, this custom 
and working rule of these private transactions of 10,000 member banks 
with their customers—-and that is the point I am now going to take up.” 

(To be continued in the issue of February 11) 
[From the United States Daily, Friday, February 11, 1927) 
Country's BUSINESS Is Now BASED ON RESERVES OF Creprit, Not GoLp, 

Says Dr. J. R. COMMONS—THEsTIFIES BEFrore Houses CoMMITTER—~— 

HikariInag on Act TO AMEND LAW FEDERAL RESERVER SYSTEM OF 

NATION’ s BANKS—PrROPOSES New ForM FoR INDEX NUMBERS— 

Woutp Basp THEM ON CERTAIN FACTORS, AVOIDING WAGES AND 

OvHER INCOMI 


The stenographic transcript of the testimony given on February 4 by 
Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, before the 
Ilouse Committee on Banking and Currency, at a hearing on the Strong 
bill (ll. R. No. 7595), to amend the Federal reserve act, is con- 
tinued below. Publication of the transcript was begun in the issue of 
February 5. Charts used by Doctor Conrmons to Uilustrate his argu- 
ments were reproduced in the issues of February 7 and February 10. 
The transeript continues: 

fhe CHAIRMAN, These purchases in the open market, by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks through the open-market committee, are largely 
made in Government short-time securities? 

* Doctor COMMONS, They are. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Suppose the Government should refund those short- 
time securities so that they would not be available for the market? 

* Doctor Commons. The same thing could be effected by purchasing 
private securities of any corporation; it could be effected by taking 
more initiative in the acceptance market, any place where they wanted 
to take the initiative and go outside of member banks and purchase or 
sell 

‘The CHAIRMAN. So long as acceptances were available they would 
answer the same purpose? 

*“ Doctor ComMoNS. All they have to do is to go outside the member 
banks and deal with any outsider, giving a check on themselyes which 
the outsider then deposits in a member bank, and that increases the 
reserve of that member bank at the Federal reserve bank. 

“Mr. STEAGALL. In that connection, you started to discuss the pro- 
posal for suspending loans to foreign governments. 
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“ Doctor Commons. Well, if you will allow me, I will bring that up 
under the last question I want to discuss, and that is the question of 
policy. I am giving you the theories according to which my contention 
is opposite. In general, I may say that it goes upon a physical analogy 
that there is a volume of business, on the one hand, created by business 
men, and, on the other hand, there is a volume of money, neither of 
which have any particular relation to each other, That may have been 
the case when we were on a free-gold basis. On the one side the world 
had a volume of gold. On the other side there was a volume of trans 
actions, business men buying, Other business men selling. That volume 
of transactions created the demand for the use of this volume of gold 
and so there resulted the so-called equation of exchange, by whieh if 
you would increase the supply of gold prices would fall, and if you 
decrease the volume of gold prices would rise. 

“On the one side, if you increase the volume of gold, prices would 
rise, and if you reduce the volume of gold prices would fall. That {« 
the so-called quantitative theory of money, which has created vreat 
discussion in economics since the time of Ricardo. That ts a gold 
theory. 

“Our present business is not conducted on gold. The gold is im 
pounded and has no influence whatever. The reserves are no longer 
gold reserves, they are credit reserves at the Federal reserve banks. The 
money which is used is no longer gold, but it is those demand deposits, 
We have a system now by which the business man himself is creating 
the money. How is it done? Just take a credit transaction and 
analyze it. 

“Suppose I am a manufacturer of steel and Mr. STRONG is an agri 
cultural machinery manufacturer. I sell to him a thousand tons of 
steel shapes at $50 a ton, to be paid in 90 days. I have an unider- 
standing with a banker that I will take that promise of his 90 days 
and discount it and convert it into cash-demand deposits so I can use 
it in my business to-day. That is the way all business is done. 

“Notice what is happening there. There is nothing physically in 
existence at all; everything is in the future. The first thing is your 
promise in 90 days to pay me $30,000, The second is my confidence or 
my knowledge from the bank that it will discount that and give me 
$20,000-demand deposits which I can use any day in the future. The 
first is 90 days in the future, the second is any day in the future. 

“That is our system. Our system is not a system where there is 
any physical quantity at all; our system is a system of promises, all 
of which is in the future. None of those promises can be changed. 

* Suppose, as in 1923, there goes out publicity that business is going 
to be pretty slow; there also goes out publicity that the rate of interes: 
is going to be increxsed; that there also goes out publicity that the 
banks’ reserves are being reduced and money is getting tight. Not only 
my banker, I being a steel producer, but your banker, you being an 
agricultural man, and not only your banker, but the farmers and all 
the people to whom you expect to sell, all are giving every one of us 
exactly the sume advice, to go slow, don’t create a demand for credit 
Consequently you can vary that future commitment. You can say, 
‘Well, things don't look right; the bankers advise us to go slow; I 
san not take 1,000 tons at $30: but I may take 500 tons at $30 a ton. 

“Notice what has happened. The demand for credit has changed 
from $30,000 to $15,000, You have there changed the demand for 
eredit. The demand for credit was not an independent volume of trade 
which was going on independently of what the banker was doing; the 
demand for credit was what you and I and all of your business 
customers were doing under the knowledge and advice of what the 
bankers were going to do at the same time, 

“In other words, it is a collective system of bargaining between all 
the bankers on the one side and all the business men on the other, all 
acting in the same way at the same time, and with factors so variable: 
none of them fixed because they are all in the future, and they can 
be changed in any way, 

“The result is we may look at it this way: That a credit transaction 
is a two-sided transaction. On the one side it faces the commodity 
market; that is, the price 90 days ahead, a short-time credit; on the 
other side it faces a money market, which is a bank. That is a demand 
credit, Instead of there being two commodities, two markets, it is the 
future and the present of the same market. The banker is buying the 
future expectations, promise of business men payable in 90 days, and 
he is selling a present credit, which is the present worth of that 
future promise. 

“If we analyze that the actual thing that happens under a credit 
system, when we have got away from the gold altogether, we can see 
then a concerted movement of all the banks operating in this way has 
complete control over the business men’s demands for credit, because 
they are the ones that are going to convert that demand for credit 
which is in the future into a present purchasing power. 

CREDIT SYSTEM VERSUS GOLD BASIS 

“It is not two physical volumes at all, gold on the one side and a 

volume of business on the other; it is the present and the future 0! 


the same thing. One 90 days in the future, and the other is in the im 
mediate future. 
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“ When you consider that 10,000 bankers are acting in the same way | 
all over the United States, that the farmers are being influenced that | 
way, everybody is being influenced that way, and that the uniformity 
is accomplished through these open-market operations, through these 
rediscount policies, and then by this private bias which the bankers are 
giving their customers. Once I thought the rediscount rate could do | 
the whole thing. Then I learned from Governor Strong in 1923 that 
the open-market rate could do the whole thing. I talked with a banker 
in New York, who said, ‘Those are not the people who do it; 
do it. When a customer comes in and wants a loan or an extension 
of loans we tell him how much he can have, how much he can extend 
eredit. So we are the people that do it.’ 

‘The CHAIRMAN. May I interrupt you to ask you whether you distin- 

h between reserve city bankers and other member banks? 


we | 


‘Doctor ComMMONS. Well, as I talked with the country banker in 
Wisconsin, he told me, ‘We get our orders from New York.’ Well, 


that is perfectly rational. ‘ Either we are in a squeeze and tighten up 
or in a position where we have to loosen up. If we tighten up or loosen 
up we get the orders from New York.’ 

That is the way they put it to me. I have never seen any of those 
orders in writing, and I don’t know; but that is what they told me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since the Federal reserve system was organized, the 
former practices have been completely changed? 

“Doctor COMMONS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The secondary reserve banks have discovered the 
of the dollar reserved in the Federal reserve bank, and to have 
greatest amount of credit available in case of emergency are carry- 
ing a class of securities that is readily eligible in the Federal reserve 
banks, 

Doctor ComMMONS. Yes, 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Whereas the country reserve banks have more or 
less trouble in having eligible paper which they could use in an emer- 
ney ? 

‘Doetor CoMMONS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, some of the big city banks have 
millions of dollars worth of Government securities which they can turn 
into the Federal reserve bank at a moment’s notice and secure a 
of credit, and that permits them to act in a way as a secondary 
reserve, because they are the custodians of bank balances. 

‘Doctor COMMONS. I was going to bring that in under the head of 
how to construct an index number; that is the reason why I say that 
the wholesale prices should be the index number. 


value 


the 


over 
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CONGRESS SPEECH IS RECALLED 


‘Mr. CANFIELD. One thing I would like to bring in here. On May 
23, 1922, Mr. Swine, of California, made a speech on the floor of the 
House in which he made these remarks: 

‘I was present at a meeting of the bankers of southern California 
held in my district in the middle of November, 1920, when W. A. Day, 
en deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
poke for the Federal reserve bank, and delivered the message which he 
said was sent there to be delivered. He told the bankers there assem- 
bled that they were not to loan any farmers any money to hold any 
beyond harvest time. If they did, he said, the Federal re- 
rve bank would refuse to rediscount a single piece of paper taken on 
transaction. He declared that all the farmers should sell all 
cir crops at the harvest time unless they had money of their own to 
them, as the Federal bank would do nothing toward 
helping the farmers hold back any part of their crop, no matter what 
the condition of the market. I think I was the only person present 
who was not a banker. This was in a way confidential advice, being 
given by the Federal reserve bank for the guidance of small bankers. 

‘I say that was the admitted declared policy of the Federal Re 
serve Board made by an officer of the board delegated for the purpose 


such a 


hnance reserve 


of making an announcement for the information and guidance of che 
bankers of my district. No one could be in doubt for one minute as 


to what the natural, logical, and necessary consequences of such a policy 
would be. If the entire crop of the country is thrown on the market 
at the time of the harvest, of course, the market would be depressed. 
You can bear the market or you can bull the market. The Federal 
reserve bank deliberately set out to bear the market. Now, if they 

ld do that at that time, have they not done that with other com- 
modities, and can not that same system be used to stabilize money and 
to stabilize wholesale prices?’ 

That is my argument. That is what I contend. 

‘Doctor Commons, That speech was supposed to be given in Novem- 
er, 1920. Suppose that at that time the Federal rve system had 
known these things which they learned in 1922 and 1923. My idea of 
what they have done is this: If they did not want prices to fall as rap- 
idly as they did, from 247 to 138, they could have started buying securi- 
which they did begin buying in 19%3,. They could have started 
uying securities in 1920. Instead of keeping the discount rate up to 
7 per cent, they could from 1920 down to the middle of 1921 have 
reduced that discount rate gradually. 

“They could not have stopped the deflation, but they could have put 
a cushion on it; they might have stopped it at 160 by buying securities. 
They held up the rediscount rate until they squeezed the blood out of 


rest 


ties, 
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everybody. They might have shortened that rediscount rate much 
earlier; they might have prepared for it by buying securities. They 
did not have the experience; they did not know what they were doing. 
Two men did know what they were doing. I told you about them this 
morning. 

“Mr. Srrone. I am sorry 
could immortalize them, 

“Doctor ComMoNns. You will never get their names from me, but I 
will swear that they told me they did it. 


we do not have their names so that we 


DEFLATION AS FARMERS FELT IT 
“Mr. Sreacaty. At Omaha. Nebr., we had a committee that was 
making inquiry inte the Federal reserve system, and we got into that 
matter of deflation in 1920 and 1921, and one of the officers of that 
bank handed us a chart. 
“T asked about the seasonal demand, and he said that there would 


be an increase of fifteen or twenty million between June and October 


I said, ‘How much did your loans increase?” He said they had 
increased only about $5,000,000. I asked him if there was not also a 
shrinkage in deposits in member banks and what had become of their 


seasonal demands for increased loans He replied, ‘ They didn’t get it.’ 


“T asked him ‘How did they take care of their shrinkage in de 
posits’? He answered ‘They had to collect from their customers,’ 
who were the farmers. I asked him how the farmers were going 
to pay, and he replied that they would have to sell their crops for 
what they could get and sell them on a falling market. 

“The impression it left me with was that this increase in bor 
rowers represented city correspondent banks who were coming in to 
borrow without having the penalty rate imposed and relieving the 
larger banks. That was a conclusion that I reached. But that gave 
a key to the way the business was handled. 

SENSE OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 

“Doctor COMMONS. What standards do they have of concerted 
action and what kind of an index number do they propose to use if 
they stabilize? 

“Having this great power, the whole question of policy turns on 


what are the standards that they use? Up to 1922 the sole stundard 
of the member banks was to invest their balances to earn a profil 
sense of any public responsibility. 


ho 
They learned that would not do, 


that they could not earn the profit, and they acquired at that tim 
a sense of public responsibility instead of private responsibility. In 
April, 1923, they formulated their public responsibility, and it cou 


sisted in the resolution of the Federal Reserve Board of April, 1923, 
which said that the open-market operations should thereafter 
ducted with their regard to the effect on the general credit situation. 
So since April, 1925, their sense of public responsibility has been, so 
far as shown by their own rules, and of course there is no congres 
sional rule governing them; they have adopted their own rule of 
and their sense public 
general credit situation. 


be con- 


re- 


sponsibility, of responsibility has been the 


CRITICISM OF SNYDER INDEX 

“Let me analyze the point that is included in their meaning of the 
general credit situation. I gather from this index that Carl Snyder 
presented to you last April-—-and Carl Snyder I of the 
ablest statisticians dealing with this subject; he is the statistician of 
the Federal Reserve Board in New York, Governor Strong’s assistant 


consider one 


in his construction of the index number he has included responsibility 
for these things; he has constructed, as stated in this testimony, an 
index number in which these wholesale prices are given a weight of 
20 per cent. He has introduced along with that an index number of 
wages, which is given a weight of 35 per cent; he has constructed an 
index number on the cost of living, which is the retail prices, which he 


Hle has construeted an index 1 
of 10 


has given a weight of 35 per cent. 
of rents which he given a weight 


imber 


has 


per cent; making, alto 

gether, 100 per cent 
“ My contention is that this index number of wholesale prices should 
be given 100 per cent; that wages, cost of living, and rents have no 
place in an index number which is to guide this system nd mi 
remarks will be addressed to that feature of your bill which gives the 


Federal Reserve Board power to contrive an index number of prices 
and I contend that if the index number of prices which they contrive 
| is to be done by Carl Snyder upon that basis, it will defeat everything 
which you have in mind of price stabilization, although Mr. Snyder is 
a friend of mine and we have worked these things out together 
“Mr. WILLIAMSON. You think the bill should specifically previde th 
the index number should be based on wholesale prices and nothing else 
*“ Doctor Simmons. Yes; and I will give my reasons for eliminating 
Wages and rents 
“TIT gather from Governor Strong's testimony, and, moreover, fron 
conversations with members of the reserve banks, that they feel ft] 
they should use their power to regulate and modify stock speculatio: 


I contend that they have no business to pay any attention to stock 

“T gathered also by conversing with bankers that they re a id 
that if they should attempt to stabilize prices under a condition lil 
the present, where there is a great fall in agricultural pric t th 
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would stimulate overproduction in agriculture, which would be disas- 
irous to agriculture, and in their minds is the idea that they are 
responsible for overproduction of agricultural products. 

“TI contend that they should have no sense of responsibility for agri- 
let the farmer get out of it the best he can by cooperative mar- 
xr dving something else. 


uiture 
kets 
SEEK PRE-WAR GOLD S7ANDARD 

“Another thing that regulates their policy; they have a feeling—I 
gather this from talks with members of the Federal Reserve Board and 
of the Federal district, but I shall not give their names—they have 
a feeling that we should get back to the pre-war free gold standard, 
in which gold would move freely from one country to another, That 
would be contrary to our present managed gold standard where we 
have impounded the gold and there is no free movement of gold; and, 
furthermore, every country that gets on to a gold basis has to make 
a special arrangement with us for gold credits by which we will sus- 
their gold standard. So whenever they speak of getting back to 
«a gold standard the only thing that they can mean is getting back 
away from our present gold-managed standard. 
that means inevitably a continuous fall in prices. If we 
could get back to the pre-war standard, which is 100, whereas we are 
up at 160, it means that we are going to get down to a lower 
price level. 

“Mr. Stronc. But the stock should be kept up. 

* Doctor ComMons. Why have they not kept that up? I had that 
Il am certain a most influential man at that date had that idea, 
because they told me so, and this particular man is somebody that you 
would recognize. They had an idea of getting back to the pre-war 
free gold standard, 

“The CHAIRMAN. What date was that? 

“Doctor Commons. 1923 was the date when I interviewed them. 
Why did they stop in 1924? Governor Strong told you the reason why 
they reversed their policy. He said they found we could not continue, 
but had to change because of the depression in agriculture in the 
West, the failure of agricultural banks, and the menace of radical 
legislation. 

“]T would add also the presidential campaign. 
prosperity in 1924 and they brought on prosperity. 


tain 


‘“ Now, 


now 


idea 


We had to have 
They began buy- 


ing, began reducing the rates, increased the volume of money, sent 
prices up from 145 to 161, and agricultural prices rose. They had 
fallen down here [indicating on chart] and agricultural prices went 
up SL per cent; industrial prices went up 7 per cent. The average 
wis from 145 to 161, 


MENACE OF RADICAL LEGISLATION 


‘It brought back prosperity to agriculture. The policy, then, 
which comes under the head of the general credit situation, includes 
two things: Feeling that we ought to get back to the free gold stand- 
ard, modified by a menace of radical legislation—whenever it is nec- 


essary to head off radical legislation we then give up the idea of 
reducing prices and we start an inflation. So we have under this 
veneral definition of credit situation several things included. Stock 
markets, rents, wages, free gold standard, and political menace, That 


is what causes the present oscillation. They have conducted two cycles 


under that general credit definition. They have conducted a cycle of 
raising prices and of lowering them. 
“They found that they bad overdone the lowering of them and 


brought on political menace. Then they started an inflation, and you 
notice that the date when they quit buying securities and began selling 
securities was October, 1924. The menace had passed, and then they 
started the deflation. 

‘Governor Strong in his testimony before you said it was a matter 
of judgment whether they ought to have started a little earlier on the 
deflat They started the deflation in October, 1924. 

Mr. Berpy. And then wholesale prices began to go down? 

* Doctor COMMONS, Yes, 

“The CHAIRMAN. According to your chart No. 1, the wholesale prices 
now are about where they were in the middle of 1924. Is it your 
thought, after having expressed the opinion of some of the Federal 
reserve men in 1928, that we should go back to a 1913 level, that that 
still is their thought? 

‘Doctor ComMoNs. Well, I have submitted my manuscript to them, 
and they tell me that I am mistaken; that they have no intention of 
getting back to the pre-war price level. I have never said that they 
intended to get back to the pre-war price level; I have said that they 
intended to get back to the pre-war free gold standard. I do not know 
what the price level will be, but I say that it is the normal banking 
idea in New York, certainly, that we must have a free amount of 
old, it the foreign exchange which they want to have 


on, 


because is 


stabilized. 


“ They are not interested in price stabilization as much as they are 
foreign-exchange stabilization. They want to stabilize foreign ex- 
change. They are not much concerned with what I, for example, in 
the West am interested in, a stabilization of prices. 


in 
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FALL OF PRICES IN AGRICULTURS 


“Mr. Wittiamson. Well, Doctor, in connection with the fall of 
wholesale prices, beginning in 1925 and continuing into 1926, why is it 
that that decrease in the wholesale prices has fallen chiefly upon agri. 
culture? Now, the agricultural commodity prices have gone down much 
more rapidly since the middle of 1925 than the wholesale prices of 
manufactured goods; why did that attack agriculture other than other 
things? 

“Doctor CoMMons. I am not able to answer that accurately. I have 
asked the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to furnish me a study of 
that situation. I will submit as the next exhibit the only chart which 
they have at hand. 

“This is wholesale prices from 1922 to 1926, showing the difference 

between the amount of agricultural prices and nonagricultural prices. 
I put that in as an incomplete and imperfect answer to the problem 
which I have in mind. But I have this general conclusion to make, 
and I am confirmed in it by my correspondence and conversations with 
the statisticians of the Federal reserve system to this effect: All the 
other industries in the country have developed systems of stabilization 
in the last 20 years. It starts with the steel industry. They have 
smoothed out prices. They prevent overproduction. They have adopted 
business ethics which I described a moment ago that dominates the 
Federal Reserve Board and system, that competitors in the steel indus. 
try can complete as hard as they want to provided they do not cut 
prices or raise wages. They can compete on salesmanship. 
“Nearly all businesses have adopted that principle. That is the 
fundamental idea of labor organizations, in which these industries are 
imitating labor. That there is a limited number of jobs and a limited 
number of customers, and it is not fair to pull customers or jobs away 
by cutting prices or raising wages.” 


(To be concluded in the issue of February 12) 





{From the United States Daily, Saturday, February 12, 1927] 


Inpex NomBer THAT MAY ExcLupE WaGes ADVOCATED as Basis— 
Doctor COMMONS ADVOCATES NEW INDEX NUMBER AT HEARING ON THE 
FeperaL Reserve ActT—DECLAREBS WHOLESALE Prices ARE FUND«- 
MENTAL INFLUENCE ON LABOR RETURNS AND RENTS AND ReraiL 
PRICES 


The stenographic transcript of the testimony given on February 4 
by Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency at a hearing on the Strong 
bill (House bill No, 7595), to amend the Federal reserve act, is con- 
tinued below. Publication of the transcript was begun in the issue of 
February 5. Charts used by Doctor Commons to illustrate his argu- 
ments were reproduced in the issues of February 7 and February 10. 
The transcript concludes: 

“Now, the farmers have not learned to do that. 
spiracy about it. It is perfectly lawful; there is no argument about 
this. It is just ethics. The farmers have not learned that ethics. 
The consequence is that any oscillation of the volume of credit by the 
Federal reserve system will spill into the agricultural field and affect 
agriculture more than it will affect these industries which have per- 
fected their own stabilization system; that an increase of money, of 
credit, will raise agricultural prices more than it will raise the other 
prices, and if deflation will deflate agricultural prices more than it 
will deflate other prices. 

“T think that the figures which the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
will furnish me will demonstrate that. They have demonstrated it so 
far as they have furnished them. I am having my own students work 
on the subject, but it is not completed yet. When we had this deflation 
and the average came down to 138, agriculture came down to 120, or 
something like that, The average came down to 138 and agriculture 
came down to 120. That means industry came down to about 160. 
“T am speaking of 1920 and 1921. When there is a deflation agri- 
culture is hit harder than industry. Industry came down to 160 and 
agriculture came down to 120, and the average came down to 138. 
“Mr. Strona. I would like to state at this point that I had a letter 
from Governor Lowden, in which he says that this perhaps is the most 
intelligent analysis of the farmer’s problem, this price-stabilization 
problem, 

“ Doctor Commons. I think the farmer is hit harder by these oscilla- 
tions than any other people are. I think labor is hit hard, for this 
reason : The laborer’s wages are not affected but labor’s employment is 
affected, In that way labor is affected disastrously. 

“The farmer’s prices are affected more than the price of labor or 
the price of other commodities. I am not so certain about the move 
ment. I think this increase here, farmer’s prices, went up more. It 
started from «\ higher base. If you figure that it started from a higher 
base you will find that it did not go up so fast. This I do know: That 


There is no con- 
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in this depression agriculture went down faster than industry, and il 
you run a curve of industrial prices, nonagricultural, which incluces 
steadily 





manufactures and mining, you 


wil] find that moves pretty 
| right along here [indicating]. 








1924 


If you rum one of agriculture you wil! find it goes up here [indicat- 
and down here [indicating]. Here it went up 31 per cent and 
went up 7 per cent [indicating on chart]. Here it comes 

Industry has remained pretty steady. That is my theory about 

But the industries that have not yet learned this get-together 
proposition are bound to be affected by these oscillations more than 
se that have learned how to protect themselves against it. 
Mr. STeAGALL. Industry is not only less responsive to deflations and 
but it is better by reason of organization to take 
n inerease in price, is it not? 
Doctor CoMMONS, It would seem so. I would want to study that a 
le I have studied the gasoline business and some others, and the 

difficulty about it all is this; you study industries, prices prior to 1918, 

you will find them going up and down this way [indicating], and 

en they straighten out that way [indicating on chart]. If you study 
ihe farmers’ prices, you find that they are jumping up and down all 
not answer your question; I do not know 


justry 


down 


advantage 


jines 


time. I can enough 
about it. 


| have a theory and hypothesis that I am putting forward to explain 


but it seems to me quite evidently the case that the farmer has 
ifered by these oscillations more than industry, and the only one 
hat can compare with him is the laborer. 

Now, I am going to take up the index. This is my proposition. 


here should be only wholesale prices in the index number which is to 

Furthermore, it should be weighted not by the consumption, 

nol the productien, but it should be weighted by the number of 
ople engaged in those different lines of production. 

We are interested in the question of justice and not in any eco- 
nomie question ef production. If the farmer has per cent the 
population engaged in his industries and the manufacturers have 40 
er cent of the population engaged in their industries, the farmer 
should have 25 per cent of the weight in making up that index number, 
so if his prices fluctuate all will be stabilized and not for the farmer 
alone, but all of these shares in the general production and all in- 
dustries will be stabilized. 

‘I have had students figure this out. Remembering that this is only 
prices, see what it has eliminated. It has eliminated all 
It has eliminated rents and stocks and stock speculation 
It is simply commodities sold at wholesale. It is purely tentative, and 
it I get later figures I will furnish them. 

“T have asked Carl Snyder and Ethelbert Stewart, in the Bureau of 
Labor, to investigate, and they have both promised to do it, but the 

nclusion I have reached so far that one-half of the population 

engaged in producing nonagricultural products for sale at whole- 
ale prices, and one-half are engaged in agriculture. We have elimi- 
ited all railroad workers; we have eliminated all retail dealers and 

lesmen, so that we have got the population down to about 40,000,000, 
we will say, productive workers, one-half of whom are in nonagricultural 

one-half of whom are in agricultural industry. They are the people 

are producing the great commodities. 


e used, 


by 


of 


on 
-v 


wholesale 


etail prices. 


is 


WOULD NOT INCLUDE WAGES 

Now, then, why should wholesale prices of commodities be 
luded; why should we not include wages? 
» per cent and wholesale prices only 25 per cent weight. ‘In the first 
ce, labor is not a commodity. Wages is not a price for a commod 
\ Wages is an income for a living, and there is no more reason for 
wages In an index number than there is for including rents 
interest and profits. 


There are three kinds of 


alone 


Carl Snyder gives wages 


including 


income. Furthermore, the laborer’s daily 


vage is not the important thing for the laborer; it is his annual 
come, and his daily wage is a method of computing his annual in 
ome. So it should not be included in the index, Rents in the same 


vay. Rents should not be included. They are annual rents or periodic 
rents for the use of an instrument which is scarce and whicb is increas- 
ing in price, and they are not commodities. Furthermore, contracts for 
ent are only made by the year usually. We huve a sensitive index 
which will change every week and show the effect. 
In the third place, all the big banking of the country, the dominant 
uking of the country, is the banking which finances wholesale produc- 
not retail production. Retail operations, if they were put in there, 


tion 
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CONTROL HELD OVER PRICES IN EBUROP® 


“One of the arguments presented against this process of stabilization 


is that we can not control the prices of Europe. I contend that we 
control the world prices, that as long as all the nations of the worid 


| are in debt to us and sending gold to us they must subordinate them- 


would be taking the standpoint of the consumer, the ultimate con- | 
mer, Stocks and speculations should not be included. 

Mr. Snyder does not include stock speculation, but he might as 
:itimately include it as to inelude rents and wages. Stock specula 
on is an anticipation of wholesale prices. If wholesale prices are 
ng to rise it is going te mean that the business interests are going 
make more profits and stock prices are going to rise. Stock prices 

ure forecasts of wholesale prices. 

On the other hand, rents and interest and wages are results or 

effects of these wholesale prices. If these wholesale prices are rising 
then it is likely that labor is going to get higher wages or rents are 


soing to be higher. 
will fall, 

* Furthermore, prices the prices on which the great 
bulk of the population pay their taxes and pay their debts, and they 
are the prices also that foreign nations pay their debts to you on, 


If they are going to fall it is likely that wages 


wholesale are 





selves our Federal reserve 
it sets all the export 


gold doliar such as we 


to cur Federal reserve system. So that 
system sets not only the prices for America but 
prices for foreign countries, and they pay in the 
adjust. 

“Mr. Sreacacy. Well, we look forward 
tion will not exist, de we not? 

“ Doctor CoMMONS. When we get back to the free gold standard we 
will dominate the gold situation. 

“Mr. Strong. Do think we 
gold standard? 

“ Doctor ComMons, I do not. I think if we get back to the free gold 
standard we lose this power, referring to this stabilization, of retain 
ing the present managed gold standard. Otherwise we can not stabilize. 
If they have any idea of getting back te the free gold standard it means 
lowering the price level. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You are indicating that you 
gold system in preference to the free gold system. 

“ Doctor Commons. I certainly do. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You do not see any danger by this credit situation? 

** Doctor COMMONS. I see no danger in the Federal reserve system; I 
think it is the greatest advantage we could possibly have, provided it 
has a legislative rule. 

‘Mr. Srrone. Which we are now trying to consider. 

“ Doctor Commons, As I said in starting, it is the only administra- 
tive body in our system which Congress has created and has given it no 
standards. 

“Mr, STEAGALL. You do not contemplate that this legislation 
give any more power to the Federal reserve system? 

* Doctor COMMONS, No. But they have no legislative standards. 

“Mr, STeacati. As I recall, Governor Strong and others who dis- 
cussed this before the committee have not particularly favored this idea 
of putting this power altogether in Congress, but thought that it was 
better to leave this discretion in the boards without any specific direc- 
tions. 


to the time when that coadi- 


you ought ever to get back to the free 


favor this controlled 


would 


“Doctor ComMons. If they adopt Carl Snyder's index number of 
prices then I would not leave it to them. Carl Snyder's index number 
will show a rising price at this time, and this is showing a falling price 


{indicating on chart No. 1}. It will include wages, which have not 
fallen. It will inelude rents, which are increasing; it will include 
retail prices, which we all know lag six or eight months below whole 


sale prices and do not fall as rapidly as wholesale prices. 
“Mr. Srrona. What are the dangers of politics entering into the Fed 
eral reserve policies with and without this legislation? 


METHOD TO KEEP POLITICS OUT OF IT 


“ Doctor CoMMonSsS. I think this is the only method of keeping 


them 
out of politics. I think they are already in politics. They are com 
pelled to be in politics because they bave no standards I think the 
operations in 1924 show that they are in politics, and Governor 
Strong's statement before this committee, that they did what they did 
in 1924 on account of the menace of radical legislation shows that 
they realized they were in politics. 

“The only way I can see they can be kept out of politics is an 
index number based so evidently on principles ef justice, weighed so 
evidently according to the proportion of people in each o cupation 
that it can be explained to the entire public that here is a perfectly 
fair index number, and therefore you as a wheat grower, if you find 


that your prices have fallen, you can not change the whole system in 
order to have wheat raised in price because you are only about 5 per 
cent of the total population engaged in this thing. 

“We have developed a system, through Congress creating a commis 
sion—this bill provides for something of that kind—which shal! de 
termine upon an index number and a proper weighting, which shall do 
justice. As long as the people of this country are satisfied that there 


is needed a secret method, that they can not understand, or a public 
method which is so complicated that they can not understand, there 
will be politics in it, but as soon as they see that there is a simple 
method, and a weighting in which each element of population gets its 
proper weight, establishing a new index of prices, I feel that the thing 
is out of politics. 

“Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is it your thought that we should write into a 
bill what the index number should be based upon? In other words 
that it would be useless to direct them to follow a certain policy and 
let them form an index number which would set up a policy of their 
own? 

“ Doctor COMMONS, Yes; that is my eriticism on your bill. If I may 
refer to the provision here, in this third revision, it says the Federal! 
Reserve Board shall formulate an index number to reflect the current 
purchasing power of the dollar in terms of commodities You can 
call rent a commodity or wages a commodity. Commodity is a word 
that means anything that Carl] Snyder bas included in that inde 
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number, and I think that 1s fallacious. 
specific than that. 

“Mr. Srrona. I 
number if 


I think you ought to be more 


that 
direct 


we ought to provide a proper 
them to follow an index 


with 
going 


agree you 


index we are to 


humber. 


‘Doctor ComMMoNs. It is your business to state, representing more 
people, your collective idea of what will be just, and then work out the 


technical details later, but you have to establish your standards of 
justice, as I see it, now. 
FORECAST MADE FOR YEAR 1928 

“Mr. Beepy. We may look for this thing to happen in 1928 if your 
premises are sound, namely: The gradual rise of the securities line on 
chart No. 1, and the gradual rise of the wholesale price line and the 
gradual rise of the demand-deposit line. 

* Doctor CoMMONS. And interest rates 

“The CHAIRMAN, Interest rates on commercial paper? 

“Mr. Bueepy. I shall look to see that come down. 

“ Doctor COMMONS. Yes; to come down. 

‘Mr. Breepy. The discount rate to come down. 

“Doctor ComMMONS. In 1924 it came down 3 per cent. Three per 


cent is the lowest it has reached in the history of the system. 

“Mr. Brepy. I shall look for the rediscount line to come down and 
commercial-paper to down and we shall await 

in 1928 with great interest. 

CHAIRMAN. Before you leave, I want to express behalf 

and I think of the committee, our appreciation of your state 

ment, which has been most helpful to us. 

“Mr. Beepy. If I may, and for the record, I think I will voice the 
sentiment of this committee when I say that the doctor's testimony 
has been the fairest, the most convincing, and the most analytical of 
which has been offered on this measure before this com- 


the rate also, 
developments 
* The 


myself, 


come 


on of 


any testimony 
mittee, and personally I am indebted to him for appearing here be- 
fore us, 


“Mr. Srronc. Might I say, also for the record, as one who has been 
trying to keep this matter of stabilization alive and bring it to some 
final result, that I want to thank Doctor Commons for his testimony, 
because I think he has placed in the record statements that will con- 
vince the average citizen, and a majority of this committee, and, I 
hope, the Federal Reserve Board, of the need for some such legislation. 

“ Doctor Commons. I thank you.” 


(Thereupon the committee adjourned.) 





EXHIBIT B 


ResERvE BaNK Brokrp FarMERS, SAYS HARDING—FORMER GOVERNOR 
IIARDING, oF Iowa, Boosts WateRway—W. L. HARDING ADDRESSES 
JoiNr SESSION OF StTaTe LEGISLATURE FRIDAY—WANTS WATERWAY 
AT ONCI LAMPOONS FEDERAL RESERVE BANK SYSTEM AS CURSE OF 
rHE FARMING INDUSTRY 
In response to the request of former Gov. W. L. Harding, of Iowa, 


in his 
islature 


speech before the joint session of the North Dakota State Leg- 
Friday afternoon, the joint session moved that a 
be memorializing President Coolidge to immediately 
treaty with Canada providing for the construction of the 
canal to be ready for the ratification of the United States 
Senate when it convenes in December of this year. 


concurrent 
resolution drawn 
initiate a 


tidewater 


Former Governor Harding brought the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project question most forcibly to the audience composed mostly of leg- 
islators and drove home to them the possibility of securing desired 


action if sufficient demand is made by the Northwest. 


‘You people want to tell the President of the United States that 
you want this thing done at once,” said the Iowan. “ You don’t want 
to carry the idea that a President or a governor is any more than 
anyone else; don’t be afraid of them, but tell them what you want, 
and you will get it if you are impressive enough. I used to think 
that a President must be as big as a house, and that a governor must 


be as big as a coal shed, but I have found since having been a governor 


that they are just ordinary people. I respect the position, but I do 
not fear the man. Make your wants known strongly enough, and you 
will get what you want.” 


In opening the discussion on the tide-water project the speaker asked 
the if there were anyone present from the State of Ten- 
nessee for them to hold up their hands, No hands were hoisted, so he 
continued that he thought it safe to announce to begin with that the 
earth round. 

This point was mentioned to tntroduce the fact that the St. Lawrence 


audience 


route is nearer than any other route on the North American con- 
tinent to the world markets, principal of which is at Liverpool. 
“All nations ship to the Liverpool market,” said the speaker, and 
almost all of the other grain-producing nations have a more direct 
route to that market than does the northwestern ‘territory in the 
United States If we can get this St. Lawrence project through, 
we can place North Dakota better than on an equal shipping foot- 
ing with other grain-producing areas. ‘“ New York,” he said, “is 


opposed to the project, for New York has grown rich and powerful by 
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collecting toll on what the West produces and sells to Europe. Woe 
have no ill feeling for New York, but it is time for us to look out for 
ourselves.” 

The speaker stated that it would cost this Nation about $123,000,000 
to complete the waterway project, but the saving it would afford to 
shippers in the Northwest would amount to approximately that much 
every year. jesides such savings power might be developed for sale 
along the route at little additional cost after the dams necessary to the 
project had been put in. The cost, he explained, would amount to 
little as compared to the benefits that will be derived. “ This is aq 
thing that you people should fight for, if you have to,” he continued, 
“I understand your governor here doesn’t believe in fighting, but this 
is something worti going after in any way that will get it,” 

RAPS FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

The speaker digressed from his topic for a few minutes to pay his 
respects to the Federal reserve banking system, which is doing its part 
to cripple agriculture. Mr. Harding showed that agriculture is in the 
pits for the principal reason that the Federal reserve banking system 
does not consider it as an industry. Notes with farm lands, buildings, 
and farm products as security will not be accepted for rediscount by 
the Federal reserve system, but this same system will accept flour and 
livestock after it has been slaughtered as such collateral. Before the 
ederal reserve system was organized agriculture was considered as 
and the products of the soil together with live- 
stock were acceptable as a basis for current It has been this 
indefensible discrimination against the farmers’ property that has 
acted chiefly to ruin the farming industry. The speaker sounded the 
warning that we are to-day living in the seventh civilization the world 
has known. Six of the civilizations have fallen, and history tells us 
that they have all crumbled when agriculture began to fall behind other 
industries. 

The amusing instance of the day bobbed up when Lafe Twitchell, 


issue, 


archreactionary from Cass County, proposed the appointment of the 
committee to draw resolutions memorializing the President to take 


immediate action with Canada looking to the devclopment of the 
waterway and resolutions also memorializing the Federal reserve bank- 
ing system to cease its discrimination against the agricultural industry, 





EXHIBIT C 


rO THE ORIGIN AND OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


INFORMATION RELATIVE 


This week I received a request from North Dakota, as follows: 
“Many of us have not as clear an idea of the Federal reserve bank 


and iis workings as we should have. Can you tell us through the 
Courier-News— 

“1. How the Federal reserve was started? 

“2. What it pays the Government for money it gets of it? How 
much, ete. 

“3. Who are the beneficiaries of this Federal reserve bank? 

“4. Hlow money can be contracted through it, ete.” 

There are so many angles involved in this request that it is quite 


impracticable to answer in detail, as it would impose upon the space 
in the Courier-News. However, I hope to various details at 
different the people may bave some specific information 
relative t 


discuss 


times, so that 


» the workings of the Federal reserve system. 


1, HOW WAS THE FEDERAL RESERVE STARTED? 

Paul M. Warburg, former member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
international bankers of New York, and which firm was found by tlie 
Pujo committee to be one of those firms that constituted the Money 
Trust, is the person who really brought about the Federal reserve sys 
tem. It was his idea. Warburg was born in Germany in 1868; he 
came to the United States in 1902, The German banking house of the 
Warburgs was established in 1796. Warburg is the finished product of 


generations of education 


many international bankers. His world-wide 
thoroughly equipped him for the opportunities of international bankin 


on a large scale, Notwithstanding the fact that he came to Amer 

in 1902, he did not become an American citizen unti] 1911. In 1906 
he commenced an active campaign to put his banking ideas on the 
Federal statute books. lle was active in the Aldrich measure, and |) 


that measure committed the Republican Party to his banking program 


The Democrats, very righteously, rose in arms «and defeated tb 
Aldrich measure and then turned right around and nestled Warbu! 


to their bosoms, camouflaged and modified the proposals contained 
the Aldrich measure, and passed the Federal reserve act. The Repu! 
cans already having been committed to its principles, which, if possi! 
was the more vicious of the two, as embodied in the Aldrich bill, coult 
not offer any substantial resistance to it, and it is doubtful if they a 
sired to do When Warburg was before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Cominittee testifying in the hearings on his nomination to 
the Federal Reserve Board, he stated: 

“IT have, as you know, taken a keen interest in this monetary reform 
since I have been in this country. I have had the success which comes 
to few people of starting an idea and starting it so that the whola 
country has taken it up and it has taken some tangible form.” 


sO. 
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This committee who heard Warburg say this was in a position to 

known who was responsible for the Federal reserve act, and no voice 
was raised to question his authorship. He further stated, when asked 
to explain the fundamental differences between the Aldrich plan and the 
Federal reserve plan, that— 
“the Aldrich bill brings the whole system into 1 unit, while this deals 
with 12 units, and unites them again into the Federal Reserve Board. 
it is a little bit complicated, which objection, however, can be overcome 
n an administrative way.” 

Mr. Warburg was chosen the administrator to overcome the objec- 
tions and making it conform to the possibilities of a central-bank idea. 
Ilow well he succeeded its drain upon the people of this country should 
amply testify. 


This is a brief statement as to how the Federal reserve system was 
started. 
WHAT DOES IT PAY THE GOVERNMENT FOR MONEY IT GETS FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT? 
The last definite information I have on this subject is as late as 


February 8, 1922, and 
changed since that date. 
Under the provisions of section 16 of the Federal reserve act Federal 
reserve banks are required to reimburse the Treasury Department for 
all expenses necessarily incurred in connection with the printing, issue, 
and retirement of Federal notes. The act also empowers the 
Federal Reserve Board to establish a rate of interest which each Fed- 
reserve bank shall pay on the total amount of its Federal 
reserve notes outstanding less the amount of gold and gold certifi- 
eates held by the Federal reserve agent as collateral security. Up to 
February 8, 1922, however, the board had not required the reserve banks 
to pay interest on the Federal reserve notes issued to them, justifying 
such failure to do so upon the ground that all net earnings after the 
payment of the annual dividend of 6 per cent are either paid to the 
Government as a franchise tax or are transferred to surplus account in 
accordance with the provisions of the Federal reserve act. However, 
the ingenuity of bankers helps them take care of a great many things. 
Severe criticism has been made relative to increase of salaries of bank 
officials and employees and the building of bank buildings—the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank proposed to build a marble banking palace 
to cost approximately $25,000,000. The banks are also required to pay 
a tax of one-half of 1 per cent each half year on the average amount 


I do not think the conditions have materially 


reserve 


eral 


of such bank's notes in circulation. This is equivalent to the rate 
charged national banks on their circulation. Up until December 31, 


1921, the Federal reserve banks paid to the Government in franchise 
taxes the sum of $124,537,336. This was all, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were doing billions of dollars’ worth of business. The pro- 
posed bank building in New York was to cost a fifth of this sum. 
WHO ARE THE BENEFICIARIES OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM? 

Those who own and control the system, of course, and it is owned 
and controlled by the big bankers. It is a common misunderstanding 
that the Federal reserve banks are public institutions owned by the 
people. They are not. They are private banking institutions, and their 
have testified before committees, They are 
operated for private gain. 
provisions of the Federal reserve act, the control and use of the money 
and eredit of this country. Congress had no moral right to do so, if it 
had the legal right. The Constitution places upon Congress the duty 
of regulating and controlling the money and credit of this Nation, and 
it was morally criminal to delegate those functions to private bankers 
to operate for their own private gain. Of course, at times, there must 
be resultant benefits to the people and temporary prosperity in order to 
make the system profitable to the bankers; but there are also the periods 
of depression which sweep away all of savings and prosperity and more 
completely forge the chains of economic servitude. The power is in the 
hands of the bankers who control the system to bring about either that 
they desire. It is mere prating for them to talk about prosperity is 
just around the corner, because they alone can turn the corner when 
they desire. Natural economic conditions no longer control the situa- 
tion in this country. Unnatural, fictitious conditions of the bank ma- 
nipulators control, and they control under a quasi partnership with the 
Government and under the protection of a delegation of powers by Con- 
Congress must undo what it has done and restore to the people 
the control and exercise of the sovereign function of the issuance and 
control of money and credit. 


officials so congressional 


gress, 


CONTRACTED THROUGH 
SYSTEM? 


4. HOW CAN MONEY BE THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


The Federal reserve system set up a system of bank credits that en- 
veloped the country in debt without putting the necessary corresponding 
amount of money into circulation to help them pay out when paying 
time came. The most of the loans made throughout the country were 
loans of bank credit. If you went to a bank to borrow, your loan was 
placed to your credit at the bank and you drew your checks against it. 
You saw very little of the money that your debt was supposed to repre- 
sent. It was a system of bookkeeping. The debts were created, but the 
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Congress simply delegated to them, under the | 
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money did not go into circulation. When the Federal reserve system 
was ready to contract it simply stopped the issuance of bank credit, and 
you could not borrow from your banks any more. They had no bank 
credit to loan. It had been stopped by the system. There were about 
ten times as large an amount in debts due through the Federal reserve 
system as there was money in circulation. It was only a matter of a 
short time after these debts were called for payment until all the money in 
the country was drawn into the Federal reserve banks, and still the 
larger proportion of the debts remained unpaid. Then the only way the 
people could get money with which to pay the debts or to purchase the 
necessities of life was to sell their products or their property. They 
held the money, and they owned the debts. This gave them contro! of 
the situation, so that they could dictate the prices the producers of the 
Nation were to receive for their labor and products. They not only 
contracted the currency but deflated everything else the average citizen 
had. Especially did they deflate the farming class. 


Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I do not think any business has 
been transacted since the last call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. According to the precedents of 
the Senate, a motion to adjourn having been made and having 
failed of passage, business has been transacted, and the question 
of a quorum is in order. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess McKellar Schall 
Bayard Fletcher McLean Sheppard 
singham Frazier McMaster Simmons 
Bleuse George McNary Smith 
Bratton Gerry Mayfield Smoot 
Broussard Glass Metcalf Steck 
Bruce Gooding Neely Stephens 
Cameron Hale Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Nye Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Hawes Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Howell Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Pine Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash, teed, Pa. Watson 
Edge Keyes tobinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Edwards La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ferris Lenroot Sackett 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
BRANCH BANKING 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is a very important meas- 
ure that the Senate is now considering. I regret that methods 
have been employed to force consideration of this measure at 
this session of Congress. It seems that it so often happens 
that whenever legislation is sought regarding the banking sys- 
tem there is great pressure brought to bear from certain finan- 
cial interests for speedy action, for action that will deny Sen- 
ators the opportunity to study the measure before them so as 
to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the provisions of the 
measure proposed. Cloture has been resorted to in the Senate 
in the closing hours of this session of Congress to put through 
a banking bill fraught, I fear, with grave danger to the masses 
of the people of this Nation. 

When silver was demonetized in 1873 the phraseology of the 
law was so cunningly arranged that many Members of the 
House did not know what was being done. Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate, after that measure became 
the law, denied that one word had ever been said about the 
power being given in that measure to bring about the de- 
monetization of silver, 

So we can not be too particular when we come to consider 
any meesure pertaining to the banks and the banking business 
of our country. There are interests behind legislation seeking 


to get more advantage that must be scrutinized and must be 
watched by those who are sent here to represent the people of 


the various States. 

It has been hinted even that the clause authorizing the de- 
monetization of silver was slipped into the law or changed after 
it was passed. At any rate, Members of the House and Mem- 
fers of the Senate declared that their attention had never been 
called to the provision that brought about a great panic in the 
United States in 1878. Property values were destroyed by the 
nillions and our people were thrown into a great financial panic. 

In 1920, when the Federal reserve banking act was amended, 
an innocent-looking progressive interest rate amendment was 
offered in this body by the distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut, whose handiwork is manifest to-day in seeking to railroad 
this bill through the Senate. I refer to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLEAN] who is now approaching his seat. 
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Mr. McLEAN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McLEAN. I want to ask the Senator if he has read on 
page 35 of the bill that it passed the Senate on May 10, 1926? 


from Ala- 


It is rather difficult to force down the throat of the Senate a 
bill which the Senate swallowed nearly a year ago with great 
relisl . 

Mr. TWEFLIN. Yes, Mr. President; and I was opposed to 


provisions 
I understand them better, 
ions than I was then 


in it then, and I have helped to hold it, and now, since 
I am more alarmed about its ‘provi- 


Mr. McLEAN. What the Senator needs is a stomach pump. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I am going to use another kind of instrument 
on the Senator from Connecticut just here. The Senator from 


Connecticut was instrumental and exceedingly handy in pass- 
ing the amendment to which I have referred. He introduced 
it in this body, and it was passed through the Senate, and only 
two Senators discovered the panic-producing power lodged in 
that short amendment. It produced the worst financial panic 
that ever cursed a free people. That amendment was intro- 
duced in the House by the Republican chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of that body, and it was argued 
that the amendment was being put on the act, not for the pur- 
pose of denying money and credits to the people out in the 
country generally but to keep money from going to New York; 
too much of it was going there, they said, and this amendment 
was being put on, they claimed, to enable them to increase the 
interest rate in New York and to run it to such a high figure 
that they would not want to pay the high interest rate. 

Mr. President, that amendment was passed through the House 
and was passed through the Senate. That was just before I 


came to the Senate. It was when I was in Alabama making 
my race for the Senate. The Senator from South Carolina 


|Mr. SmirH] and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] were 
the only two Senators who discovered the deadly power to pro- 
duce a panie that had been placed in that amendment, and a 
Member of the House, a Democrat from Oklahoma, Mr. Me- 
Gowan, and another one from Arkansas, Mr. WiNGo, were the 
tirst Members of the House to discover it. 

Mr. W. P. G. Harding, the warm friend of the Senator from 
Connecticut, the gentleman whom I have dubbed as William 
“ Poison Gas” Harding, appeared here at the Capitol. He told 
the committees of both bodies that that amendment was an 
innocent one. He said, “ There no harm in it. What we 
are trying to do is to keep the bulk of money from going to 
New York, so that we can send it to the South and the West 
to aid them at crop-moving time.’ 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] said to Gov- 
ernor Harding, “If that amendment is adopted, it will precipi- 
tate the worst financial panie that ever came upon the country.” 
The amendment was passed by a Republican House and a 
Republican Senate, and the worst panic that ever visited the 
United States came to plague and rob us. 

Mr. President, my knowledge of the history of the demone- 
tization of silver and my knowledge of this amendment to the 
Federal reserve banking act is such that I must move cau- 
tiously when I see another effort being made to give more 
power to the big banks of the country and to set up a national 
branch-banking system in the United States. 

Let me read the plank of the Democratic platform on this 
particular subject on which Woodrow Wilson was elected in 
1912: 

We 
tral 
freed 


is 


oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or the establishment of a cen- 
and we believe the people of the country will be largely 
and consequent unemployment and business 
pression, such a systematic revision our banking laws 
render retief in localities where relief is needed, 
protection from control or domination by what known 


bank : 

de- 
will 
with 


trom panics, 


by of as 


temporary such 


is 
Listen to this— 


as the Money Trust. 
Banks for the 
control of business. 


exist accommodation of the public and pot for the 


[I fear that there are Senators in this body who mistake the 
purpose of a bank, I fear that there are Senators in this body 
whose conduct leads their associates to feel that they are seek- 


ing to give more advantage and more power to the banks 
because they are banks and because of the power of those who 
own and run them. That is not the correct position for Sen- 
ators to assume. Banks ought to be protected in their legiti- 
mate functions. They are necessary institutions. We need 
them, and they ought to be encouraged and protected in all 
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their rights and interests. But the Government of the United 
States should never permit itself to reach the point where it 
stands ready to come at the beck and call of a banking system, 
giving that system more and more power to work injury upon 
the people, whose Government this is. 

The people who support banks and who are served by banks 
have rights and interests that must not be forgotten, 

I read further: 


All legislation on the subject of banking and currency should have 
for its purpose the securing of these accommodations on terms of abso 
lute security to the public and of complete protection from the misuse 
of the power that wealth gives to those who possess it. 


Mr. President, any man of intelligence who still loves his 
country, and thinks that he ought to put his country tirst, 
knows that there is a dangerous power rearing high its ponder- 
ous form in the United States known as the Money Trust. It 
is here. It is here now in the Capitol of this Nation. It is 
here operating to secure legislation to permit the national 
banks to go into the branch-banking business in this country. 

Some Senators deny that. It may be that they do not under- 
stand the measure. They may be as some were when they de- 
monetized silver. They may be as they were when they put 
that obnoxious and dangerous amendment on the Federal re- 
serve banking act. 

Mr. President, I want to say, in passing, that I offered in 
the Senate an amendment to repeal that dangerous and deadly 
thing which they fastened on the Federal reserve banking sys- 
tem, and this body adopted my amendment, and it was adopted 
by the House, and we took that amendment off the Federal 
reserve banking act. My amendment repealed the provision 
under which they produced the panic of 1920 and 1921. The 
Progressive platform contained this plank in 1912: 

We believe that there exists imperative need for prompt legislation 
for the improvement of our national-currency system. We 
the present method of issuing notes through private agencies is harmful 
and unscientific. The issue of ‘currency is fundamentally a Govern 
ment function, and the system should have as basic principles sound 
ness and elasticity. The control should be lodged with the Government 
and should be protected from domination or manipulation by Wall 
Street or any special interests. We are opposed to the so-called Aldrich 
currency measure, because its provisions would place our currency and 
credit system in private bands, not subject to effective public control 


believe 


Here is a statement made by one of the greatest statesmen 
of his time and all time, Woodrow Wilson: 


it is a mere truth to say that the financial resources of the country 
are not at the command of those who do not submit to the direction 
and domination of small groups of capitalists, who wish to keep the 
economic development of the country under their own eye and guidance. 
The great monopoly in this country is the monopoly of big credits 
So long as that exists our old variety of freedom and individual energy 
of development are out of the question. A great industrial nation is 
controlled by its system of credit. Our system of credit is privately 
concentrated. The growth of the Nation, therefore, and all our activi 
ties are in the hands of a few men. An invisible empire has been set 
up above the forms of democracy. We have been dreading all along th 
time when the combined power of high finance would be greater than 
the power of the Government. 


Mr. President, we have about reached that time. Under the 
reign of the Republican Party the money lords of the Nation 
have their will with practically every big measure that comes 
before Congress. Their mouthpiece here in the Cabinet, richer 
than any man in the Old World or the New, is the Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is their special friend and rep- 
resentative at the Capitol. He is what is called the unofficial 
spokesman of the White House. That is what we have come 
to in this morning of the twentieth century, and money has 
become the all powerful and dominating thing. Those in high 
financial circles, who want to control more completely the 
money supply and credits of the Nation, have come here and 
put into a banking bill just about what they want. They have 
lopped off this and that feature objectionable to them until if 
is now ready for passage with a national branch-banking 
system tied into it so tight that trouble—serious trouble, | 
fear—will come from it, I read further from this great Demo- 
crat, Woodrow Wilson: 


Have we come to the time when the President of the United States, 
or any man who wishes to be President, must doff his cap in the pres 
ence of this high inance and say, “ You are our inevitable master, but 
we will sce how we can make the best of it’? We have restricted 
credit and control of developnrent and we have come to be one of the 
worst ruled, one of the most completely controlled and dominated 


governments in the world, no longer a government of free opinion 











— 
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no longer a government by conviction and the vote of the majority, but 
a Government by the opinion and duress of a small group of dominant 
men. 


Mr. President, 
dous importance 
Wherever it has not been held in check and intelligently con- 
trolled it has destroyed the liberties of the people. The same 
kind of pernicious banking activities that brought ruin to the 
countries that have perished are at work here now in the 
Government of the United States. 

I am a friend of the Federal reserve banking system. I 
helped to create it. I think that when honestly administered 
it is the finest banking system ever created. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of its creation seems by many to have been 
forgotten. It has been perverted in some places from the pur- 
pose of its creation. We established 12 regional banks, 3 in 
the South, 3 in the North, 3 in the East, and 3 in the West. 
We wanted a group of those banks to be in each of the various 
sections of the country. It will be recalled that New York 
wanted a central banking system. New York bitterly opposed 


the money question has been one of tremen- 


the Federal reserve banking system. After the system was 
created it commenced to work smoothly and successfully. Busi- 
ness everywhere took on new life. Prosperity came. After a 


little while the South was prosperous, the West was prosperous, 
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through the long history of the human race. | 


and the whole country was prosperous, and until the deflation | 


amendment was adopted by a Republican Congress, and a 
finnneial panic made to order was forced upon us, nu country 


ever fared better under any banking system than did this coun- | 


try under the Federal reserve banking system. 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President- 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield in a moment. A panic was 


brought on under that system which destroyed property values 
in the farming South and West to the extent of $30,000,000,000, 
more than six times the amount of the circulating medium of 
the people of the United States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wanted to call the Senator's attention to 
the bible of Wall Street, which is the Financial Chronicle, in 
the February 12, 1927. issue. in which they speak as follows: 

A “ money power” that could never be defined or reduced to an entity, 
because it was only a political bogey, can, in the course of the con- 
solidations, definitely placed, and the patron of the far-distant 
local branch can offer proof satisfactory to himself at least that he is 
in its toils. 

The menace is not a threatening possibility of the future. 
at this very moment an actual reality. 


Mr. HEFLIN. That is very true. The system I speak of 
broke the power of Wall Street to produce a panic. Prior to 
the enactment of the measure creating the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, 21 men in Wall Street controlled the money supply of 
100,000,000 people. 
of a bank in the night time and produce a panic throughout 
the Nation within 48 hours. It was the rottenest banking sys- 
tem ever devised and we were seeking to get away from that 
system. 

We were seeking to set up a banking system with 
banks in the Hast, three in the North, three in the West, and 
three in the South, 12 regional banks im all, and what resulted? 
The farmers of my section could deposit their cotton in the 
warehouse, take their receipts to the bank and borrow money 
on those receipts, hold their cotton out of the hands of the 
speculator and the spinner, pay their debts to the merchant, and 
keep money in the community in circulation. Thus they had 
some power in price fixing, cotton brought a fair price, and the 
cotton growers were prosperous. The grain growers of the 
West did likewise. They could take their grain, put it in an 
elevator, get receipts, borrow money on those receipts and 
pay their debts, keep their grain out of the hands of the 
speculator and the miller and thus they got a fair price. 

For the first time in my recollection the South and the West 
were prosperous as they have never been before. Mr. President, 
we may search the history of the Nation and we will not find a 
time when the farmers of the West—the people generally of 
the West—were so prosperous as they were the year preceding 
the Republican deflation period of 1920 and 1921. The people 
had money in their pockets. The banks had the money they 


be 


needed to meet the business needs of the people in every com- 
munity out there. The South had the money it needed to meet 
the business needs of our people for every purpose, and those 
two sections were prosperous? 

But what happened? When the deflation panic was brought 
on, a pall of gloom fell on the South and West. What hap- 
pened to the East? Governor Harding stated that he wanted 





It is j 


They could meet together in a back room | 


three | 
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to apply that high interest rate to the East to keep money from 
going there; that he was not going to apply it to the South 
and the West at all. But the fact is he did not apply it at all to 
the East. He applied it nowhere except in the South and West. 
He raised the interest rates, as I have stated on this floor fre- 
quently, to 8744 per cent on one little bank at Abbeyville, Ala., 
my State. The rates ran from 20 to 30, 40, 50, and 60 per cent 
through the South and West, and the South and West were 
stricken down. They became the servants of tribute to the 
money barons of Wall Street, stripped of their substance and 
robbed of the accumulations of a lifetime. 

What do we hear now? Banks are still failing through the 
West, and some of them are failing in the South. The farmers 
are impoverished. They have mortgaged everything they have; 
and here the Republicans are in the Capital of the Nation, 
with Mr. Mellon, worth a billion dollars and more, speaking for 
the money lords of the country, talking about Republican pros- 
perity. We have prosperity amongst a few but not amengst the 
many. Republican Party prosperity is known by that fact. It 
makes the few exceedingly prosperous and makes the many 
people exceedingly poor. That is what is going on in the coun- 
try now under Republican rule. 

Let me read a little more about what Mr. Wilson said about 
this system: 


In like manner the 


Speaking of the Federal reserve banking system— 
a denrocracy Of credit such as has never existed in this country be- 
fore. For a generation or more we have known and admitted that 
we had the worst banking and currency system in the world, because 
the volume of our currency was wholly inelastic; that is, 
there was more than enough at certain seasons to meet the 
of commerce and credit, and at other times far little ; 
could not lessen the volume when we needed nor 
when we needed more. Everybody talked about the system 
and its quite unnecessary embarrassnrents, sure to produce periodic 
panics, and everybody said that it ought to be changed, and changed 


by eurrency bill have created— 


we 


because 
demands 
that we 
increase it 


too 
less 


abused 


very radically; but nobody took effective steps to change it until the 
present Congress addressed itself to the task with genuine resolution 
and an intelligence which expressed itself in definite action. And 


now the thing is done. Let the bankers explain the technical features 
of the new system. Suffice it here to say that it provides a currency 
which expands as it is needed, and contracts when it not needed ; 
a currency which comes into existence in response to the eall of every 
man— 


is 


Listen to this, Senators: 

A eurrency which comes into existence in response to the call of 
every man who can show a going business, and a conerete basis for 
extending credit to him, however obscure or prominent he may be, 


however big or little his business transactions 

Mr. President, | hope Senators on the other side of the aisle 
will not talk quite so loud. They disturb me. 

Listen to this: 

More 
into the 
ernment 


direet this 
public board of disinteres 
make 


group 


than that, the 
hands of a 
itself, who 
with it. 
part of the 
veniences of the 
The board can 


of the banks of another 


power fo system of credits is 
ted officers of the 
money out of anything they 
bankers anywhere get 


eoncentrate the advantages 


put 
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assistance 
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system 
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upon itself for 


banks of 
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to the 


own intage. 


oblige one region fo go 


That is a most beneficial provision. 


The whole resources of the country are mobilized, to be emploved 
where they are most needed. I think we ire justified in speaking 
of this as a democracy of credit. Credit is at the disposal of 
man who can show energy and assets 

Mr. President, what a glorious system it is that will extend 


credits where credits are needed and lend aid to the man and the 


woman in the common walks of life and as it lends aid to 
big business and those in the higher walks of life! That 
originally is what the Federal reserve system sought to do 

I read: 

Each region of the country is set to dv it wh needs and 
opportunities and the whole country stands by to assist ft is self 


government 


That is Mr. Wilson's statement. 

Mr. President. I want to repeat that I am a friend of the Fed- 
eral reserve system when honestly administered; I think it is 
the greatest banking System in the world, but to-day it is being 
so administered that Mr. Strong. of New York, the governor of 
the Federal reserve bank in New York, stated not long ago that 
it could be manipulated so as to have it do just what large 
central bank would de. So the system in some places is being 


as well as democracy. 
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maladministered, and it is the duty of this Congress to bring 
the Federal reserve system back to the purpose of its enact- 
ment and to see that it is carried out as it was originally in- 
tended to be carried out. 

tut. Mr. President, we are confronted by an alarming situa- 
tion here to-day. There are probably not 40 men in both 
branches of Congress who understand the banking bill now 
before us. I confess that there are provisions in it that I 
did not understand when it was before the Senate a year ago. 

It is a big question and should be considered by the Senate 
until every Senator understands all of its far-reaching provi- 
sions. Busy with the other work that we have to do, we rely 
upon a few men who have devoted their lives to the study and 
work of manipulating legislation for the big banking interests 
to help them put through cunningly devised measures and 
engraft on the statute books of the Nation power enabling them 
to reach out like an octopus with its tentacles into every nook 
nnd corner of the country, dragging money from this section 
and that to Wali Street which flourishes in evil doing; and 
Governor Strong still at the head of the Federal reserve bank 
up there boasts that this system is now working just as admi- 


rably as they had expected the central bank to work. That, 
Mr. President, is the worst indictment against it that I have 
ever read or heard. When a system is operated to the satis- 
faction of the crooks of Wall Street it is a dangerous and deadly 


system to the liberties of the American people. 

Here we are under whip and spur lashing through the Con- 
gress in the closing days of the session a bill chock full of 
branch banking to be imposed on our national banking system. 

What I should like to see is three separate banking systems, 
Federal reserve, independent national banks, and a State bank- 
ing system, three in all, great systems, and every one vying 
with the other as to which could and would best accommodate 
the business needs of the people, as to which could and would do 
most toward encouraging enterprise and industry and promot- 
ing honest business in every nook and corner of the country. 
I am opposed to centralizing the banking power of this Nation 
into any one great banking organization, and that is what I 
fear is being done here. Let us encourage the banking systems 
of the States, an independent national banking system, and the 
Federal reserve system, instead of having them all finally 
merged into one all powerful centralized banking system. 
Such a situation is dangerous to the welfare of the people. 

Mr. President, if a State permits branch banking, if it 
permits a State bank to operate a hundred branches in the 
State, and if the legislature of that State grows weary of the 
branch-banking business, finds that it is hurtful to the interests 
of the people and the business of the State, and seeks by legis- 
lative enactment to stop the branch-banking business in the 
State, that bank with its hundred branches can enter the na- 
tional bank system under this bill, taking those hundred 
branches with it, and when the legislature wakes up it will be 
told, ‘‘ Instead of abolishing us we have gone into the ‘city of 
refuge’; the national bank act which was hurried through 
Congress in February under cloture, it gave us the power to 
slip into the national system, to continue in your midst these 
branch banks, and you can not do anything about it.” Then 
what will we have to say? Yet such provisions are in the bill, 
and they are provisions which should not be incorporated in 
any banking measure, 

Not only that, but this bill permits national banks which 
now have no branch banks to go into the branch-banking 
business if a State bank in the same city establishes branches. 
All that is necessary is to organize a State bank with capital 
furnished by the national bank. The new bank, which would be 
a State bank merely in name only, could then start a branch 
system. That would give the national bank which promoted the 
scheme the right to set up branch banks just as the State bank 
had done. Not only that, but those branches could be con- 
tinued, for the State bank with its branches could be brought 
into the national bank system. Thus it is possible to have an 
octopus in every city with its tentacles reaching out into every 
nook and corner and into every avenue of business. 

Oh, Mr. President, I fear that this banking bill will destroy 
independent banking. I do not-want to see erected by legisla- 
tion in my country any great and powerful organization that 
can reach out, establish its branches, and choke the little inde- 
pendent State banks to death. When that time comes, if a 
business man desires to obtain a loan of any consequence to 
carry on his business in the local community, he will be told at 
his bank, “ We can not tell you now; we will have to confer 
with headquarters in New York.” I have grave fears about the 
future if this banking bill becomes the law. 

What has occurred in California? A Mr. Giannini, an Ital- 
ian, who lives in California and has three banks in Rome, Italy, 
and some banks in New York, has 97 branches of his Bank of 
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Italy in California and has 200 or 300 branches of the Bank of 
Italy Corporation in the same State. He, in the main, controls 
them all—between 300 and 400 branches operating in one 
State—and he has aiready gone into politics out there. Cali- 
fornia had a Republican governor—Governor Richardson, I 
believe, was his name. Giannini wanted an order granted that 
he might further expand his banks, I am told, but Gov- 
ernor Richardson would not grant the order. So Giannini 
put out a candidate of his own—I think his name was Young, 
and he was recently elected in California—and sent word, so 
the newspapers stated, to the various heads of his hundreds 
of branch banks to get in touch with customers who borrowed 
money and tell them that he wanted them to vote for his can- 
didate for governor. They did that; they elected his can- 
didate; and after the new governor was elected he granted the 
order that the greedy branch banker wanted, reversing the 
action of Governor Richardson. So Giannini is in polities with 
his branch banks in California; and from what I can gather he 
is the most powerful and dreaded figure in the politics of that 
State to-day. 

I quote the following from the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of February 12, 1927: 

A “money power” that could never be defined or reduced to an 
entity, because it was only a political bogey, can, in the course of the 
consolidations, be definitely placed, and the patron of the far-distant 
local branch can offer proof satisfactory to himself at least that he ig 
in its toils. 

The menace is not a threatening possibility of the future; it is at 
this very moment an actual reality. Through the holding company 
one of the very largest of the California branch-banking institutions 
has already managed to absorb two or three New York City banks. 
If anyone has any doubt on that point, let him read the following, 
which appeared as 4 prominent news item in the New York Times on 
Wednesday of this week—let him read and become disillusioned : 

“The Bancitaly Corporation will ask its shareholders in the next 
few days to authorize an increase of 1,000,000 shares in capital stock. 

“The 1,000,000 shares for which authority will be asked will repre- 
sent about $100,000,000, one of the largest pieces of financing effected 
in this country. The plan for issuance of this stock Is said to com- 
prise an offer of 450,000 shares to present stockholders at $100 a 
share in the ratio of one share for each five held, the balance ito be 
held in the treasury to be sold when It is deemed advisable.” 


Oh, Mr. President, if we could realize just what we are 
going up against here, with so few Senators understanding the 
measure, and the vote on its final passage coming in a little 
while! I am fighting for fair and honest banking; I believe 
in sound money; I am for sound banking; and I am for bank- 
ing arrangements that are unafraid, unintimidated, and uncon- 
trolled by the money lords of Wall Street. I fear that this 
bill will lodge power with them to destroy the spirit of fair 
and honest independent banking in the country, that it will 
greatly expand branch banking, and enable the big banks to 
reach their hands into new territory where they have never 
gone before. That can be done through the system to be 
established. As I have suggested, all a national bank will 
have to do will be to furnish the finances for a State institu- 
tion, set it up in business, have it establish branches, and 
then the national bank can establish branches in the same 
territory and the State bank and its branches can come into 
the system. Should we pass this measure, I feel that we would 
be opening the way for more extended branch banking. And 
that in my judgment would be harmful and dangerous to wage 
earners, farmers, merchants, and small bankers the country 
over. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal more that could be said 
on this subject, a great deal more that I should like to say, but 
I have not the time. Money and credits constitute the life 
blood of business. They who control the money supply and 
credits of the Nation hold the power of life and death over the 
business of every person and every community in the country; 
and when we are called upon to give more power, and extraor- 
dinary power, to big banks, we should be exceedingly cautious 
and careful. We should not hasten to confer more power, 
We should in the name of the people demand that they exer- 
cise the legitimate power they already have, not to produce 
millionaires and not to produce billionaires, but to meet the 
requirements of citizens engaged in all kinds of business—to 
meet the business needs of ali the people, to help build up 
business in ever: community and to help produce general pros- 
perity in our common country. That is what all banks ought to 
strive to do, Mr. President. 

But under Republican rule you have gotten out of the mil- 
lionaire class. I remember, when I was a boy, when people 
talked about a man being worth a million dollars it created 
great interest and excitement. That is not even interesting 
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table talk now, under Republican rule. You do not even dis- 
euss millionaires at Republican breakfast tables now; you talk | 
of billionaires. The other night—I referred to that occasion | 
the other day—you had a Belshazzar’s feast here in the Capi- 
tal. The richest men of the Nation were here for “some pur- | 
pose.” Mr. Mellon was there with the other high lights in the 
financial work, a half dozen rich Republicans worth $5,000,000,- 
ooo, and that is more money than all the money allowed, under 
Republican rule, to circulate in this Nation to-day—$200,000,000 
more than the circulating medium of the United States to-day. | 
Rig bankers with their agents are here now; they are in the 
gallery of the Senate, watching and waiting to see this meas- 
ure pass. More power is being given to the big moneyed inter- 
ests of the Nation; more power is being taken from the masses 
of the people, more curtailment of their currency supply, more 
opportunities to deflate credits, to contract the currency, and 
to produce panic, and more opportunity to kill the spirit of 
independent banking in the United States. These are the things 
I feur. 

Mr. President, why should we hurry about giving a perpetual 
charter to these banking systems? We have eight years yet for 
the uninterrupted operation of the Federal reserve system, and 
as its friend I can not see the necessity for hurrying this thing 
through. Why do we want to give the New York interpretation 
of its meaning a hundred years more just now? Why not wait 
and let all these banks prove by their good conduct their right 
io have another lease of life? Let them demonstrate by their 
conduct in responding fairly and generously to the business 
need? of the people in every community their right live 
longer, all of them. Why not do that? 

Anybody who knows about this question at all knows that 
we have not got now enough money in circulation in the United 
States. All of the old masters of political economy and of fair 
und honest banking are at war with the small sum that our 
financial masters now permit to circulate per capita in the 
United States. Four billions and a little more is all the money 
that you permit to circulate amongst one hundred and odd mil- 
lions of people. The business, speculative and otherwise, of 
New York require a billion and more for its ordinary transac- 
tions; and now what is happening? Why, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan is loaning large sums of money to England and France, 
and the American supply of money is being drained out. Gian- 
nini, of California, has a branch system in Rome, Italy, and he 
is sending money over there; so these foreign connections are 
taking money out of the channels of business that should stay 
here at home to answer the needs of our own people. And here 
you Republicans have a bill pending in Congress to permit Mr, 
Mellon to give back to the big and special favorites of the 
Republican Party a refund of $175,000,000 more, and we have 
not a single scintilla of testimony, not one line of reason for 
refunding that money, not the name of a single person to whom 
it is to be given. He does not teil us why he is handing it out 
to them. 

My! my! what are we coming to in the Senate of‘ the United 
States; men sent here supposed to be competent to represent 
their sovereign States sitting about with their arms folded and 
permitting Mellon to engineer through Congress a bill carrying 


to 


$175,000,000 to be deposited down there and handed out to 
these favorites at his will and pleasure. 

Senators, it is outrageous. It is scandalously wrong. It | 
ought not to be. The Senate ought to require him to give the | 


list of names, with the amounts opposite the names, with the 
judgments rendered or the reasons why the refund is made. 
Is that asking too much? Have we reached the time when 
we can not require that much of the dreaded money power 
of the Nation? Have we become truckling cowards, and do we 
fear these people so much that we dare not lift our hand against 
them and their miserable and criminal tactics? Mr. Presi- | 
dent, before that bill is passed I want a roll call on it. 
Let me say this in conclusion. My time is about up. 
Mr. President, I am protesting against the passage of this 
measure because I am afraid of some of its provisions. It has 
some yery dangerous provisions in it. I wish we had a chance 
to discuss it and amend it; but the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean], I understand, objected to-day to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howey] even offering an amendment, so | 
we ure tied hand and foot. The steam roiler is under way. 
The decree has gone forth. The money lords have spoken. 
The Republican leaders are demanding that they have their 
way, that the bill must become the law and no amendment 
can be offered. God knows it ought to be amended, You have 
stripped it of the features that made it at all fair and just; 
and it stands here now just as the big banking interests want 
it, and you have decided to put it over. You will hear from 
it long after this Congress has adjourned and this system 
begins to fasten its octopus tentacles about the throat of inde- | 
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| pendent banks and State banks and the Interests of the com- 


mercial and agricultural business of the people that they now 
serve. I shall vote against its passage. 
RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 38 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
February 16, 1927, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, February 15, 1927 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery 


Ds 
the following prayer: 


D., offered 


Our prayer unto Thee, O God, is: I will lift mine eyes unto 
the hills from whence my help shall come; my help cometh 
from the Lord which made heaven and earth. Behold, He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. O there is one 
God who is the Father of us all, who is above all, over all, in 
and blessed for evermore. Come Thou and stoop to our 
needs, minister to our weakness, light the lamp of hope, lead 
the way. Extend our horizon; may it expand and widen until 


at the last we shall behold that city that hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


| approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
Hiouse bill of the following title, in which of 
the House is requested: 

H. R. 15446. An act to restore 
private mailing or post cards. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed Sen 
ate concurrent resolution and Senate resolution of the follow- 


ing titles, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 


message 


the concurrence 


the rate of 1 cent each to 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 27 
Concurrent resolution relative to the employment of Federal pris- 
oners in United States penitentiaries, United States Industrial Home 
for Wonren, and the United States Industrial Reformatory. 
Senate Resolution 351 
Resolved, That the Senate has beard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. AmBrose E. B. Sreruens, late 


a Representative from the State of Ohbio. 

Resoived, That a committee of 
President to join the committe 
Representatives to attend the 


11 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
appointed on the part of the House of 


funeral of the deceased Representative. 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 

the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn, 

Pursuant to the foregoing resolution, the Vice President ap- 


pointed Mr. WILLIs, Mr. Fess, Mr. SHorrripce, Mr. TRAMMELL, 
Mr. CoprLtANp, Mr. Rosrnson of Indiana, Mr. Ferrris, Mr. 
DENEEN, Mr. Ernst, Mr. Ditt, and Mr. NEeELty as members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral 
of the deceased. 


HOUSE ENROLLED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bills of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 1231. An act for the relief of Mary Moore; 

H. R. 3432. An act for the relief of Joel C. Clore; and 

H. R. 9319. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the Order of 
Merit, first class, and the Order of Merit, second class. 


BILLS SIGNED 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate concurrent resolution 
of the following title was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 27 


Concurrent resolution relative to the employment of Federal prisoners 
in the United States penitentiaries, United States Industrial Home f 


Women, and the United States Industrial Reformatory 


or 
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RATIFICATION OF CHILD-LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Governor of the State of Montana in regard to the ratifica- 
tion by the Legislature of that Stete of the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution relating to the labor of persons under 18 
years of 


apee. 


PETITIONS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. HOWARD... Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
insert in the Recorp a report filed by the secretary 
Guarantee Fund Commission of the State of Nebraska. 


consent to 
of the 


rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a report of the secretary 
of the Guarantee Fund Commission of Nebraska. Is there 


objection ? 


} All other bills, memorials, and resolutions may, in like manner, hx 


| for a moment until we settle this matter. 
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tion which may have been before the House at the time has ip- 
fluenced my frequent objections. 
Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
Mr. McKEOWN. The rule the gentleman reads from applies 
to bills of a private nature? 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, no. 


and the reference or disposition to be made thereof; and said petitions 
and memorials and bills of a private nature * * *, 


FEBRUARY 


Let me read again: 


And then it goes on to say in paragraph 3: 

de 
livered, indorsed with the names of Members introducing them, to the 
Speaker, to be by him referred * * *, 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
Mr, UNDERHILL. I hope the gentleman will withhold that 
I yield to the gentle. 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I accept the explanation of the 


| gentleman, and IJ state further that I stand with him, but what 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to. know what the gentleman seeks to accom- | 
plish ? 

Mr. HOWARD. Answering the gentleman, I have presented 
au bill for the guaranty of deposits in national banks, and I 
want to show to the country the vast success of the Nebraska 


State law to guarantee bank deposits, under the terms of which 
no depositor has ever lost a dollar since it went into operation. 
I have received thousands of letters from all over the country 
in reference to this legislation, and I can think of no better way 
of carrying to the country the truth of the of the 
Nebraska guaranty law, along the lines of which my own bill 
for guaranteeing the deposits in national banks has been drawn. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, in order that I may have 
an opportunity to discuss this question briefly, I raise the point 
of order that this is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. It is out of order except by unanimous con- 
sent, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
present my objections. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
petitions, 

Members 


sent 


success 


I ask such time as may be necessary to 


memorials, and resolutions, provides: 

having petitions or memorials or bills of a private nature 
may them to the Clerk, indorsing their names and 
or disposition to be made thereof; and said petitions and 


to pr deliver 


the reference 


The gentleman reserves the right to object. | 
The rules of the House, Rule XXII, on | 


am Itodo? I see these things inserted in the Recorp day after 
day. Am I not entitled to speak through the Recorp for my 
home people as much as any other Representative on the floor? 
I am only asking for myself that which is every day accorded to 
others. I am frankly in sympathy with the view taken by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], but unless 
there can be a general rule to forbid all of these things, I do 
not want to be made the special object of an objection, even 
though I understand the objection is not personal. That is my 


| explanation to the gentleman for my desire to have this siate 


| Capitol, 


ment printed in the Recorp, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have tried to the best vo! 
my ability to present to the House the abuses which have oc 
curred and which will continue to occur under “ unanimous 
consent” requests, but I am no longer going to be the “ goat”; 
I am going to let these requests go by when presented by my 
colleagues, because it is so general on the other side of the 
I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, 


OF GUARANTY FUND 


under the leave to extend my 


| yemarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


memorials and bills of a private nature, except such as, in the judgment | 
of the Speaker, are of an obscene or insulting character, shall be entered | 
on the Journal, with the names of the Members presenting them, and 
the Clerk shall furnish a transcript of such entry to the Official Re- 
porter of Debates for publication in the Rrcorp. 


That seems to mé@ to be a very clear rule providing for the 


very thing which some of the Members are asking to do in an | 


entirely different way in violation of a House rule, 


Mr. | 


Speaker, the Journal of the House is supposed to record the | 


proceedings of 


the House. Recently it has become an adver- 
tising medium, a medical journal, a medium of propaganda, 
a press-clipping bureau, a national scrapbook. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman means the Recorp and | 
not the Journal, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I mean the Recorp. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, I am 


in sympathy with the gentleman in cutting out such things | 
that ought not to be in there. A number of us undertook that 
some years ago and failed. I want to call the gentleman’s 


iuttention to this situation: If he will look in the proceedings 
of the Senate he will see absolutely page after page containing 
not only resolutions of legislatures and societies but private 
letters to Senators. We have no way of reaching that. The 
suggestion has made that, in view of the fact that the 
Senate admits resolutions from legislatures to be placed in 
there is no reason why the membership of the 
House should not have the same opportunity and privilege. 


been 


the Rt CORD, 


Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman from Texas is 
absolutely correct so far as he goes with reference to this 
frequently ridiculous pastime, but we must not criticize and 
can hot correct the procedure of another body. One of my 


GUARANTEE FUND COMMISSION, 

Lincoln, Neb) 
The audit in detail of each insolvent bank in Nebraska since 
the depositors’ guaranty fund law took effect is now completed, As thi 
report covers some 800 pages of typewritten matter, we trust you will 
appreciate the amount of time and labor which has been required in its 
making. The report covers the work up to the close of the fiscal year 
June 30, 1926. This audit is available in the office for the inspection of 
anyone interested. 

We found no trouble in compiling the work as performed by the com 
mission, but in the 58 recejverships. handled under the old system by 
individual receivers it was difficult to obtain accurate information 
because so many of the records are entirely missing. For that reason 
the figures given as applying to the old receiverships in the bands of 
individual receivers may not be absolutely correct, but are 
mately so. Errors are so small that they would change the 
shown but slightly. 

No subject is more widely discussed either 


SIRS : 


approxi 
results 


in this State or surround 


| ing States than Nebraska’s guaranty law; neither is any subject mor 


objections is that State memorials and other matter have been | 


placed in the Recorp by House Members which have already | 
been inserted in the Recorp at the other end of the building. 
There is no need of duplication, even though it does give our 
Colleagues the same opportubity, the same privilege that others 


nbuse elsewhere. 


When I am wrong I want to be corrected. I withdraw the 
objection I have expressed recently and will withhold similar 
objections in the future. I do want the House to understand 
that nothing of a personal nature, nothing of a political or 


partisan 


nature, nothing in opposition or support of any legisla- 


insidiously attacked or its condition more exaggerated. So it ms 
very appropriate that accurate figures should be furnished at this pai 
ticular time to show what has been accomplished, the condition of th: 
fund at this time, and a general comparison of the results obtained 
under the two systems employed in the handling of insolvent 
since the law has been in effect. 

A condensed summary of the audit follows, to which I have added 


ger 


banks 


brief explanation of the different items. 

Depositors’ guaranty law became effective January 3, 1911. be 
Total banks closed January 8, 1911, to June 30, 1926_- s8 151 
On June 30, 1926: ie 

Banks being operated as going concerns.......-...-.---~--- 3 

Banks in receivership__-.- iddoiemendttetaandige sat ensdgree tiaetnetahinws 102 

Dantes CUE RONG O CUE cinid acto m in ccbhtbinnmiiiintiidbbendinsien 13 

SE nis sins aesenies dipitioniacladlitanatiie pons sistas oi mapaincnnngeaictiiatensieaaainseinitiamaamad ay 
Summary of assets 

To be realized: ae 

Shown at date of suspension -----.. $46, 517, 537. 86 


Additional coming into hands of receiver__._..--- 910, 660, 69 


Total 428, 198. 55 








1927 


- 





Realized: i 
Ry Gee Peet. .cmeecanamnan= 
By commission._...—- 


571, 450. 34 
18, 770, 125. 87 










































































Not realized—June 30, 1926: 
In going concerns es CF 
ey ae 8, 961, 679. 12 


it 


ln cteetilicneanoaien - 


Summary ef liabilities 


To be liquidated : 
Shown at date of suspension nanan osewe 
Additional liabilities proved... ~~ sseditchbiaatadtidid 
TOG daoancks ais aane 
Liquidated : 
Ky old receivers £14. 610, 966. 35 
by commission 6, 325, 453. 538 
Not liquidated—June 30, 1926: 
In going concerns 10, 917, 730. 50 


In receiverships 1, 657, 501. 86 


PQ@Rleio as 


inalysis of liquidation 


Total liquidation : 


rom realization on assets . “ a s 

from depositors’ guaranty fund 

rom receivers’ certificates ow —_ 

Comparison of liquidation : 

rom realization on assets 
Old receivers ‘ = a 
Commisston 

Irom depositors’ guaranty 


fund 
Old receivers ; 
Commission 
From receivers’ certificates 
Old receivers 
Commission . 


Operating costs in receiverships 

Old receiverships : 

Cost per dollar on total realization by old receivers 

Cost per dollar on total realization by commission__-~ 

Cost per dollar on cash realization by old receivers_. 

Cost per dollar on cash realization by commission 
Commission receiverships : 

Cost per dollar on total realization s 

Cost per dollar on cash realization 


Balan: ca due depositor s 








From 58 old receiverships 2 $7, T06 
From 57 new receiverships....... bisa esting Re 
“42 37 
Total resources as of June W, 1926 
Cash on hand_. iim - $2, 214 
fills receivable 14, 89S 
Real estate 3 : he 3, 619 
RE ee a F Se 
Other assets— Neenah naan sao cilia iii a alee 
Total —_ b 7 3 as auc oid 2 10%, 
Total liabilities as of June 30, 1926 
Going concerns, deposits $10, 615 
Receiverships : 
Preferred claims M ets $32, 962, 42 
Deposits not classified 346, 950. 16 
Receivers’ bills payabl i 1. 000, OO 
Trust funds Sita 13. 594. 86 
Receivers’ certificates -........... 2, 241, 961. 00 
~ Bit 
Total a ee : 13, 252 
(General claims of $624,802.20, not being liabilities of the g 
fund and claims in dispute of $619,501.15 are not included in 
Valuation of assets as of June 30, 1926 
Cash on hand - 
Assets in going concerns (65 per cent of face value)—-. 
Assets in receiverships: 
Gee (20 pee eens. of fare WeIte)..... 2 inncansanon 
New (25 per cent of face value) seounonaa be 
Sale assets (bought at public CGD Vidchinabentncbebhsandhdithied 160 
Total estimated value Siadl ccicitniambuiitiapuiiiididindaancais 10, 536 
Total Hawsties of geivanmty fund... ancccccace 
lotal value of assets onsen 


27, 


541,! 


20, OSG, 


47,428 
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410.95 
032. 36 
, 452. 29 
er cent 
3. 19 
9. AG 
7 20 
100 oo 
45.54 
5S. 24 
48. 35 
Ss on 
8. 11 
13. 75 
Cents 
6.7 
2.7 
11.6 
15. 0 
, 
4. 1 
211.89 
, 195. 76 
107 Oo 
176. 50 
312. 16 
761.51 
20. OS 
+ sO 
924. 45 
705. $2 
477. 44 
275. 26 
naranty 
ibo ) 
176 0 
773. 40 
797. 86 
$23. 75 
L102, 63 
274.14 





Feaving a difference of.....................-..--. 2, 715, 999. 12 

Against which will be applied the realization upon 

contingent stockholders’ liability of a 3, 588, 284. 07 

In explaining the statement, it might be well to consider the ms 
separately. 

TOTAL BANKS CLOSED 

During the 16 years the guaranty law has been in effect, 151 banks 
were closed by the department of trade and commerce. Fifty cight 
of these were prior to May 4, 1925, the date the guarantee fund com 
mission took office, leaving 93 which have been handled entirely by 
the commission. The status of the 151 banks is stated. 


ee} 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Under our form of bookkeeping “Te be realized” denotes the total 
assets which come into our hands for realization. This is divided into 
two items—the amount shown on the books of the bank at the time ot 


its closing and those assets which are later acquired or discovered by 
the receiver. Realized ” which have 
lected exhausted either collection cash or through 
promise settlements. In statement the 
realized by the old rec: and conmnission 
realized "' denotes the amount hand 
uncollected. 


denotes those been col- 
their 


above 


the 


assets 


or by in com 


the 


ivers 


ot assets 


separated ‘Not 
126. and 


amount 
is 


of assets June 30, 


SUMMARY OF LIABILITIUBS 


To be liquidated " denotes total liabilities coming inte the 
recs 


hands 0 


the iver for liquidation, and is shown under two heads—those chown 
on the books of the bank at date of closing and those established after 
the appointment of the receiver. “ Liquidated ” denotes those lial 
which have been paid in full. ‘“ Not liquidated the 
liabilities as of June 30, 1926, and unpaid The principal item, you 
will that of deposits in going concerns, which will be explained 


under the head of 


ilities 
denotes amount 
ot 
note, is 


‘Going banks.” The larger portion of the liabilities 


shown in receiverships are claims for which the guaranty fund is not 

liable, consisting principally of general claims and items which must 

be carried on the books until authorized by the court to be charged off 
ANALYSIS OF LIQUIDATION 

Ty referring to the item of “ Liabilities liquidat a you will note 

that $50,936,419.93 has been paid to claimants since the guaranty law 


has been in effect. It is a material point in the liquidation of 
insolvent banks to know where the funds to pay depositors are derived. 


Iu our State the guaranty fund pays all depositors in full immediately, 


very 


and is subrogated to the rights of depositors thus paid So any d 
ficiency between the amount realized from assets and the payments 
made to depositors must be borne as a loss by the guaranty fund In 
other States where there is no guaranty fund the dividends paid to 
depositors depend solely upon the percentage of realization ‘he value 
of any system of handling receiverships or the work of any receiver 


may be rightfully judged by the percentage of liabilities which is paid 


from assets, 

In Nebraska we have had two systems. During the first 12 years 
the liquidation of insolvent banks was carried on by Individual receivers 
under the direction of the department of trade and commerce. For the 
past three years and a half this work has been centralized under the 
management of the guarantee fund commission 

Under the two systems a total of over $30,000,000 in cash has been 
paid io claimants. We find that 53.19 per cent was obtained from 


collection on assets, 39.56 per cent from drafts drawn on the depositors’ 








guaranty fund, and 7.25 per cent from the sale of receivers’ certificates, 

It is interesting to note the amount of liquidation obtained under 
each system and where the funds were derived. 

The stery is thus told 

CASH DERIVED FROM REALIZATION ON ASSETS 
Under old receivers (O. R $6.361.027.01 or 45.54 per cent 
Under commission (Com.), $9,508,317.15 or 58.24 per cent 
CASH DERIVED FROM DRAFTS ON DEPOSTTORS’ GUARANTY FUND 
Under old receivers (O. R.), $7.064,016.58 or 48.55 per cent 
Under commission (Com.), $4,575.175.438 or 28.05 per cent 
CASH DERIVED FROM SALE OF RECEIVERS’ CERTIFICATE 

Under old receivers (O. R.), $1,185.922.76 er &.11 per cent 

Under commission (Com.), $2,241,961 or 15.75 per cent 

Th nhove gures are net after all expenses have been paid \ 
ijiems of expense are paid out of the collection on assets, and 1! 
commission follows the practi e of keeping such counts paid ip to 
date. Under our system there are no receivers’ salaries as the rm 
missioner in each district acts as the receiver and draws but $10 jx 
diem for the time actually employed, which is paid each month A 
torneys’ bills are not allowed to run, but are paid promptly 

It will be noted from the statement that a large amount of asset 
remain to be realized When this is done, it will very materialls 
the percentage shown as reutized from assets and decrease that draw 
from the guaranty fund 

It is very interesting to compare the above figures and percenta 
with those obtained in like work elsewhere In Nebraska the receive: 
of national banks which hay fuiled between January 1 1916, and 
December 1, 1925, paid the depositors 25 cents on the doliar. rhis 
necessarily came from realization on assets, as they had no othe 
source of fund Our realization has been more than twice that ob 
tained by national bank receivers in Nebraska We do not have aecu 
rate figures showing the average percentage of liquidation paid from 
realization on assets over the entire United States mit are relial 
informed that it Is about 30 per cent 

OPERATING COSTS 

Probably no item in the liqnidation of insolvent banks causes more 

comment or is more abused than the item of operating costs Und 
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kkeeping perating costs include all receivers’ per | 
dien nd expenses, collectors’ salaries and expenses, attorneys’ fees | 
d expense urt costs, as well as the other general items of collection 
ost nd all expense of the general office at Lincoln. 
rhe costs in receiverships as handled by the old receivers and by 
I 0 ion have been separated In figuring the cost per dollar 


n total realization we have taken the face amount of total realization, 
le in figuring the cost per dollar on cash realization we have taken 


actual cash which was realized. 
i ~omimission can be proud of the record they have made in the 
collection. The cost is so low that many people are surprised 
t n tr The commission has reduced the cost of collec- 
6S per cent, which, on the amount of assets realized, amounts 
SG 647.69 
CosST PER DOLLAR ON TOTAL REALIZATION 
Under old receivers (O. R.), 6.7 cents 
Under minixssion ¢(C'om,), 2.1 cents 
COST PER DOLLAR ON CASH REALIZATION 
Under old receivers (O. R.), 11.6 cents. 


Under commission (Com.), 4.01 cents, 

In the above figures and graphs the costs by the commission in the 
old receiverships were omitted, and only like work compared, The 
realization in the old reeceiverships by the commission was on the re- 
Mi which were turned to us by the old receivers after 
they had been worked on for about two years. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that the cost per dollar on total realization on these assets was 
reduced more than 50 per cent, while the cost per dollar on the cash 
realization was inereased. The increase in the latter cost was due to 
the fact that the commission handled only very doubtful and worth- 
less assets from which the percentage of cash realized was very small. 
More than a million dollars in cash, however, has been realized from 
these assets, so we fee 1 no apology is needed for the costs shown. 


! niny ASSeLS 


BALANCE DUE DEPOSITORS’ GUARANTY FUND 


This item shows the amount drawn from the guaranty fund to pay 
depositors less the refunds made. The items have been separated in 
order that anyone interested might know the amounts drawn to pay 
depositors in each class of receiverships. Referring to the statenrent, 
one will see that under the old receiverships $14,610,966.35 of liabili- 
ties were liquidated. This required drafts on the guaranty fund of 
7,500,000 In the new receiverships, under the handling of the 
commission, $16,525,453.58 of liabilities were paid, and of this amount 
but a little over $4,500,000 was drawn from the guaranty fund. The 
difference in the ratio should convince anyone of the fact that it would 
have been Impossible for the guaranty fund to bave survived if the 
drafts had continued up to this time in the same percentage as they did 
for the first 5S banks which failed 


over 





RECEIVERS’ CERTIFICATES OUTSTANDING 
rhe issuance of receivers’ certificates is a system of financing author 
ed t law whereby certificates are sold to investors to obtain cash 
i which to pay depositors. These are retired semiannually, and at 


i tit has a certificate ever been issued which could not be paid when 

‘ Since being handled by the commission, there has never been a 
default either in the payment of interest or the principal at due date, 
1 + 


I ane ( rtificate has ever run uptil maturity. 
FOUTAL RESOURCES AS OF JUNE 80, 1826 


Chese include all items at their face value in the hands of the con» 
as of that date and are divided under the different heads so 
hose interested may know what the assets are. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AS OF JUNE 30, 1926 
hese include the liabilities for which the guaranty fund is liable. 
The item of “Claims in dispute” of $619,501.15 is an item for which 
we think there is very little liability, but are claims on which the 
courts have not passed so are carried on our books in this manner 
) uispost d of 
VALUATION OF ASSETS 


In order te show an approximate idea of the present condition of the 

ne ranty fund, a valuation has been placed on all assets. As a basis 
for this valuation we have used the percentages which we have been 

able to realize on assets in the past as well as our estimate of the 
loss in each individual bank. This, we believe, is a conservative valu 
ition and that it will be realized in full. If sufficient time is given, 
actual cash realized will no doubt be more. Using the figures 


own it will be noted there is a difference of approximately $2,700,000 


between the cash value of assets on hand and the liabilities to be 
paid fo reduce this is an item of considerable value which has not 
been listed as an asset, and that is ‘ stockholders’ liability.” The 
capital s of all banks which have failed since the guaranty fund 
law has been in effect is $4,268,000, which would give a stockholders’ 


liability of the same amount. Of this, but $679,715.93 bas been col- 
lected, leaving a possible collection upon $3,588,284.07. Unfortunately, 
ind resulting in much loss to the guaraniy fund, our constitution 


stockholder on 


provide tha no action can be maintained cninst 
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his stockholder’s liability until all assets have been exhausted. Thi 
is one of the greatest handicaps we have to meet. It is certain, how 
ever, that a very large sum will be realized from this amount, and 
during the past few months a large number of suits have been sturted 
on this stockholders’ liability. 

Assessments to the guaranty fund available for the payment of 
losses amount to approximately $1,700,000 per year. Collections from 
the assets will average more than $1,000,000 per year, thus making at 
least $2,700,000 available for the payment of losses. It is very evident 
from these figures that all losses could be paid during this year and 
next. If immediate action could be secured on stockholders’ liability. 
it is more than probable that all losses could be cleaned up within 
one year, 

GOING CONCERNS 

The operating of an insolvent bank as a going concern by the State 
is something entirely new in banking, but has proven of inestimable 
value not only to the guaranty fund but to the community as well. 

The statement shows liabilities on account of deposits in going 
concerns as of June 30, 1926, of $10,654,950.95. While this item 
will probably be a liability against the guaranty fund, yet it has not 
been so determined at this time; neither should it be so considered 
A large amount of this will be paid during the operation of the banks 


| a8 going concerns. Our practice of handling insolvent banks as going 
| concerns is to carry on a regular commercial banking business. We 


receive deposits and pay checks. In some instances we have to refuse 
the transfer of funds to other banks for redeposit, but wherever a real 
need is shown for the money it is paid to the depositor. We have but 
very little complaint from the depositors on account of the way their 


| business is handled. 


The amount of realization and liquidation secured in going concerns 
is a, surprise to most people. In the banks operated we have obtained 


| a realization on $5,095,452.93 of assets and reduced the deposits 


$3,104,426.02. The net cost to the guaranty fund of operating 75 
banks over a period of three years was $371,848.75. This item includes 
not only the cost of collection on assets but the cost of operating a 
going bank as well. This includes taxes, clerk hire, stationery, interest 
op deposits, and all the other general expenses of a going bank, yet the 
cost per dollar on the assets realized was but 7.2 cents, 


SUMMARY 


Truly, Nebraska is a remarkable State and tells a story no other 
State can tell. For more than 15 years no depositor has ever losi a 
cent of money through depositing in a State bank, and during that 
time practically $31,000,000 have been paid to claimants. The deposi 
tors’ guaranty law is the biggest asset possessed by Nebraska, and has 
brought to it more publicity than any other resource it has. This 
wonderful record has been made possible by the State bankers, who 
have borne all of the expense. It has cost them more than $12,000,000, 
yet taken over a period of 15% years this represents but a trifle over 
40 per cent of the capital of the State banks of Nebraska, or about 
per cent per year. The period covered includes the worst period of 
deflation ever experienced. It is very hard to figure the results o! 
tained by the banks through the operation of the guaranty law, but it 
is very generally conceded that the much better business conditions 
which we have experienced as compared with other surrounding States 
is largely attributable to the guaranty law. Each day it becomes more 
apparent that the benelit derived by the banks is more than the cos 

While this report covers the work up to July 1, 1926, the condition 
as of January 1, 1927, is but very little different. During the last six 
months of 1926 we took over 18 banks, but the loss in these banks i: 
not as much as the loss paid during the same period, On January | 
we were operating 44 banks as against 36 on June 30, but the deposits 
of these 44 were $100,000 less, The average loss per bank closed is 
continually growing less and we do not feel that there will be a very 
large number of banks yet to be closed in which there will b los 
to the guaranty fund, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Van FE. PETrERson, Secretary. 

LINCOLN, NEBR., January 22, 19 


WATERS OF THE BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE RIVERS 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4411, granting the consent 
of Congress to compacts or agreements between the States of 
South Dakota and Wyoming with respect to the division and 
apportionment of the waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne 
Rivers and other streams in which such States are jointly inter 
ested, with House amendments thereto, insist upon the House 


| amendments, and agree to the conference asked. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 


| consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4411, insis! 


on the House amendments, and agree to the conference asked 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the amendment placed on the bill in the House authorized an 


| appropriation to take care of the expenses of the Government 
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officials acting in this negotiation. It provided that the appro- 
priation should be from the reclamation fund. As I understand 
it, the objection of the Senate to that amendment is based upon 
the fact that the appropriation is to come from the reclamation 
fund. Personally I should object to the appropriation coming 
from any other fund, because the only purpose of the negotiation 
is to cover certain claims as to the use of water for irrigation 
Feeling as I do with reference to that, and believing 
that the bill would not have passed here unless the appropria- 
tion was to be made from the reclamation fund, as those in- 
vestigations generally are, I should object to this going to 
conference unless we could have assurance that the conferees 
will not agree to a charge being made on the General Treasury 
outside of the reclamation fund. I may say that if they agreed 
to make the charge upon the States concerned I would not 
object. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that in conference we can adjust the 
matter satisfactorily to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
gentieman from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH. I will say to the 
we will bring the matter back 
adjust ‘t satisfactorily. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know the gentleman will bring it back, 
but under entirely different conditions than prevail now. For 
the present I shall object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 359, making 
an appropriation for the eradication or control of the European 
corn borer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 359, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


purpe ses, 


the 


gentleman from Michigan that 
to the House if we can not 


Resolved, etc., That to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
into effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
eradication or control of the European corn borer,” approved February 
, 1927, including all necessary expenses for the purchase of equipment 
and supplies, travel, employment of persons and means in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside the District of Columbia, pur- 
maintenance, repair, and operation of passenger-carrying vehicles 
outside the District of Columbia, and for such other expenses as may 
be necessary for executing the purposes of such act, there is appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000,000, to remain available until June 30, 1928: Pro- 
ided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended until all 

States in the proposed control area shall have provided necessary 
regulatory legislation and until a sum or sums adequate in the judgment 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to the cooperation of all the States in 
such area shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by 
State, county, or local authorities, or individuals or organizations: 
Provided further, 
ning of the first regular session of the Seventieth Congress setting forth 
in detail a classification of expenditures made from this appropriation 
prior to November 1, 1927. 


ise, 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, line 9, after the word “ Columbia,” insert the word 


printing.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
purpose of this resolution is to carry out the determination of 
this House enacted a few days ago in the authorization of an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for the purpose of eradicating or 
controlling what is known as the European corn borer. After 


‘ 


the bill passed the House and the Senate a very full hearing | 


was had before the Committee on Appropriations on Saturday 
last. The Secretary of Agriculture and his assistants were 
present and gave us all of the information then at hand with 
reference to this corn borer. It was made evident by those 
hearings that if this appropriation is to be of any use it must 
be made immediately, the testimony being to the effect that it 
should be available not later than the 18th of this month. 
Members will see by the map which I have here just what the 
infested area is. It is marked in black. There are 2,500,000 
acres represented there in the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture and his assistants tell us that it will be impossible to 
eradicate this corn borer with this appropriation and that the 
only purpose to which the $10,000,000 may be put is to demon- 


That a report shall be made to Congress at the begin- | 
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strate the possibility of checking its ravages until some efficient 
plan may be adopted later for its eradication. 

This corn borer came into this country about 1910 and com- 
menced infesting the sweet-corn fields about the city of Boston 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

This pest spread northward and westward until he was intro- 
duced in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan, and about the same time he was introduced into 
this country he was introduced into Canada. He has been more 
destructive and has proved a greater pest in Canada than in 
this country. The evidence discloses that the fields of corn in 
Ontario have been 100 per cent destroyed. He has not been so 
destructive in this country; that his commercial devastation has 
not been great except in a few isolated fields, where he has 
destroyed 10 to 15 or 20 per cent of the growing crop of corn. 
But he is moving rapidly westward. He has also come from 
Ontario down to this country, and he comes across water, flies 
across water—it does not seem to affect him—and the purpose 
of this appropriation is to aid the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make a demonstration showing the farmers how they can pro- 
tect themselves against its ravages and assist eventually in the 
extermination of this pest. Now, the purpose of this $10,000,000 
is to employ the necessary man power and necessary machinery 
to do the work. 

It seems this moth lives upon some 200 or 250 succulent plants, 


| but he has a preference for corn when he can get corn, and when 


he can get it he does not bother anything else in particular. So 
it is the purpose to go into the cornfields in this affected area, 
which I have pointed out, and assist the farmer in destroying 


| the cornstalk and everything adjacent to the cornfield in which 
| this animal may find lodgment. 


Among other things, they pro 
pose to show to the farmer the work which is required of him, 
which he himself must ordinarily do as a practical farmer. In 
other words, if he has been in the habit of plowing his stalks 
under rather than destroy or burn them, they would assist and 
show how they should be plowed under—everything on the top 
of the ground plowed under—so when this worm comes to the 
top he will find nothing on which to live, and be destroyed or 
starve or picked up by birds, or something of that character. 
Another demonstration is in machinery used for gathering and 
grinding up of all this material; also in burning. Secretary 
Jardine says that in order for this to be effective all the 
States that are affected must join in this cooperative work; and 


| if one of the Statessshould fail, there would not be any use in 


spending any portion of this money. That 
necessity for the immediate action of Congress. The legisla 
tures in each of the States in the area affected are now in 
session. The Secretary felt that he has had no authority to 
request of those States to take action in reference to passing 
regulatory laws, making appropriations, and so forth, until he 
could assure them that they would have the support of the 
Government. Now, in order for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to go into the States or fields and do work that is contemplated 


affords another 


we must have regulatory police provisions in this infested 
area. When that is done they will commence their operation 


at once; and in order that that may be effective these several 
States must be notified at the earliest possible moment of the 
action of this Congress in making this appropriation. They 


| have been advised of the regulatory laws that they must pass 


in order for the United States to act upon it. 
Mr. EDWARDS. How many States are affected by the corn 


borer? 

Mr. WOOD. Five—New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan, and very near the Illinois line. 

Mr. RAINEY. It has been discovered in Illinois in two or 
three fields. 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman from Illinois says it has been 
discovered in Illinois. The evidence shows it travels or flies 
at the rate of about 10 miles a day. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS. I think it should be made very clear to the 


Hlouse and the country that the Secretary of Agriculture pro 


poses this only as a demonstration, because it was evident if 
this kind of work be carried on throughout the country, if 
this corn borer continues to expand and extend, it will take 
hundreds of millions of dollars to do it. I think the State 


farmers themselves should understand clearly this is only a 
demonstration on the part of the National Government, so the: 


themselves, if the corn borer should begin to infest their land, 
should take proper steps to eradicate it. ; 
Mr. WOOD. There is another thing that should be im 


pressed upon the several States, that they should not be slow 
in passing the most drastic police regulations in order that t! 
eradication of this corn borer may be had. 
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in our State. the State of Indiana, and I dare say in most 
of the States throughout the West, we have a law compelling 
a farmer to take and remove Canada thistles that are found 
growing upon his farm or in the highway adjacent to his 
farm, and. failing to do that, he is subject to a heavy penalty. 
We have likewise a law requiring him to cut his weeds. That 
same kind of a law may now be necessary to eradicate this 
corn borer, and the farmers of this country ought to be im- 
pressed with the idea that this is to them a matter of self- 
defense and that the action of the United States Government 
now is for the purpose of aiding them in this initial work, and 


that the Government of the United States must not be de- | 


pended upon to do the work which they themselves should do 
in order to protect their own individual property. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Can not the passage of this resolution wait 
until we have taken a vote on the Haugen bill? 

Mr. WOOD. No. We have got to get rid of the corn borer. 
Otherwise there may be no necessity for the Haugen bill. 

lhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Woop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL, 1927 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill H. R. 16462, the first deficiency bill, containing 
Senate amendments, that the conference asked by the Senate 
be agreed to, and that couferees be appointed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to take 
from the Speaker’s table the first deficiency bill, with Senate 
amendments, insist on the disagreement of the House to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I understand this is the third time 
we have disagreed to these amendments and sent them back 
to the Senate. I think the Recorp ought to show and the Sen- 
ate be advised that at one time we took a vote of 187 to 1 and 
the next time a vote of 349 to 1. It seems to me the gentleman 
ought to assure the Senate and the House that in case we 
can not get an agreement of this kind the next motion shall 
be to adhere, so that the Senate may understand that this is a 
matter that has been thoroughly discussed and thought out by 
the House, and that the House insists on its disagreement. 

Mr. WOOD. We did not ask for a further conference our- 
selves at the last conference, and would never have asked it 
had not the Senate itself asked for it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces as the conferees on 
the part of the House Mr. Woop, Mr. CRAMTON, and Mr. Byrns. 


CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a rule for 
printing in the Recorp only. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report to accompany House resolution providing for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 352, to provide for the expenses of the 
participation of the United States in the work of a preparatory com- 
mission to consider questions of reduction and limitation of armament, 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed. 
SENATE FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 421, 
with a privileged report from the Committee on Rules; and, 
pending that, I wish to ascertain if we can arrange for a divi- 
sion of time 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[H. Res. 421, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


» 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the Committee 
on Agriculture be discharged from the further consideration of the 
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bill 8. 4808, to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the ord rly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri. 
cultural commodities, and it shall be in order to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of said bill. After general debate 
which shall be confined to the subject matter of said bill and shay 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controliceg 
by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and the gentleman 
from Louisiana |Mr. ASWHLL), the bill shall be read for amendny nt 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of jhe 
bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bil! to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amenq- 
ments thereto to final passage. 


Mr. SNELL. I would like to see if I can make a unan mons- 
consent agreement with the gentleman from North Caroling 
{Mr. Pou] as to time to be used in the discussion of the rule. 

Mr. POU. There have been quite a number of requests for 
time on this side. In view of the importance of this legislation 
I suggest an hour on a side. I can take care, I think, of a}! 
requests on this side within the hour. 

Mr. SNELL. I know it is important legislation, and we are 
anxious to get it to a vote as soon as possible. If that is the 
gentleman’s idea, I will submit the unanimous-consent request 
that the debate on the rule be limited to two hours, one hour to 
be controlled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] 
and one hour by myself and that the previous question shall 
then be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks wnani- 


| mous consent that the general debate on the rule be limited to 


two hours, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] and the other hour by himself, and 
that at the end of that time the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the geutle 
man from Iowa |Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recegn' «| 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
in the time yielded to me, I shall devote myself entirely to the 
rule and the reason for it. 

We have a practical situation to meet here. Monday a week 


| ago, I think it was, we adopted a rule for the consideration of 


House bill 15474, which is commonly known as the Haugen Dill. 
On Saturday last there came from the Senate the bill 8S. 4808, 
which is commonly known as the MeNary bill. The McNary 
bill introduced in the Senate was almost in the identical lan- 
guage of the Haugen bill as introduced in the House. The pur- 
poses of the two bills are absolutely the same. 

Now the situation that confronts us here is unusual in this 
only, and that is that after the House commenced consideration 
of the agricultural relief bill, H. R. 15474, and before we got 
through with the consideration of this bill, the Senate passe: 
an identical bill, S. 4808, which was messaged to the Hous 
last Saturday. Now, it frequently happens that a House com 
mittee reports out a bill which goes to the House Calendar, 
and before such bill is called up for consideration the Senate 
passes an identical bill or a bill on the same subject, and then 
the Committee on Rules, instead of granting a rule to call up 
the House bill, grants a rule to call up the Senate bill. ‘The 
reason for that is plain, I think, especially to the older Members. 

If we go on with the Haugen bill here and pass it, even 
though we should amend it so it will read exactly as the Senate 
bill now reads, that bill would have to go to the Senate for 
consideration before the bill can be sent to conference or seul 
to the President for his action, In order to expedite consider- 
ation and to bring the farm-relief legislation to a head, the 
Committee on Rules unanimously agreed it ought to be made 
in order by a rule to consider the, Senate bill, 8S, 4808. If the 
rule is adopted we will then consider the Senate bill in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. If 
this Senate bill goes through with amendments, it will be sent 
to conference, and if it goes through without amendments, ©! 
course, it will go directly to the President for his action thereon. 
If this rule is adopted, further consideration of the Hauge 
bill, H. R. 15474, will be discontinued, If this rule is adopted, 
then the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, having the 
bill in charge, will move to go into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
bill 4808. 

I think I have presented to you the purposes of the rule and 
how it will work. I do not wish to take up the time of the 
House to-day to speak on any other phase of the problem now 





it 
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before us. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, if there are no questions 
on the rule, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time has the gentleman 

sed? 

; The SPEAKER. The gentleman used five minutes. The 
ventleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] is recognized for 
one hour. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I very cheerfully support the special 
rule now being presented, which provides that the so-called 
MeNary-Haugen bill, which was passed by the Senate on Fri- 
day last, be substituted for the bill also denominated the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill, which has been considered during several 
days by the House of Representatives. Even if I had the 
power to do so, I would not put any obstacle whatsoever in the 
way of the consideration of farm-relief legislation by this Con- 
cress. While I can not divest myself of serious doubts as to 
the wisdom of this legislation, I speak the truth when I say 
that I hope these doubts are without any basis whatever. I 
hope I am mistaken in my views with respect to this legislation. 
My course from the beginning has been to place no obstacle 
whatsoever in the way of consideration of farm-relief legisla- 


tion. I realize, I hope, as fully as any man living the depressed 
condition of agriculture not only in the Northwest but in the 
South as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not help the fears I entertain as to the 
effect of this legislation, particularly upon the cotton farmers 
of my own State. Cotton is raised in North Carolina at great 
expense. The land is not by nature sufficiently fertile to justify 


the raising of cotton without the application of plant stimu- 
lants. There are many farmers in North Carolina who each 
year buy for each acre of cotton planted commercial fertilizer 
which costs as much per acre as these farmers received for a 
bale of cotton in 1894. Having this in mind, knowing it to be 
true, I stated in a short address delivered last week that the 
cost production per pound of cotton in North Carolina was not 
less than 15 cents. Since delivering that address I have re- 
ceived communications from men who have made a study of 
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the question, which confirm my belief that the cost price of a | 


pound of cotton produced in North Carolina is more than 15 
cents per pound. Just what the effect of this legislation is 
going to be upon the cotton farmer of North Carolina, whose 
cotton costs him not less than 15 cents per pound, as compared 
with the effect upon the cotton farmer of States very much far- 
ther south, where lands are fertile by nature, where commer- 
cial fertilizer is not necessary, and wherein the cotton farmer 
can produce the staple for 9 cents per pound, no man can pre- 
dict with safety. 

In discussing this danger with a gentleman some days ago 
i was confronted with the suggestion that I if the cost pro- 
duction price of a pound of cotton in North Carolina was 
15 cents as against the cost production price in States very 
much farther south of not more than 9 cents per pound, then 
the logic of the situation would require the North Carolina 
cotton farmer to abandon the cotton-raising industry entirely. 
Herein to my mind lies a danger which has not been fully con- 
sidered by gentlemen in my State who are insisting upon the 
enactment of this legislation. One thing is certain if this bill 
becomes a law and the Federal farm board goes upon the 
market through its agencies, and purchases cotton at a price 
based upon the average cost price of cetton throughout the 
cotton section, such price probably will not yield any profit 
whatsoever to the farmers of North Carolina and sister States 
where yast Sums are expended for commercial fertilizer. The 
result may be disastrous, 

There is also one feature of the Senate bill concerning which 
I will make this observation: It really looks as-if an effort has 
been made to obscure the payment of the equalization fee by 
the verbiage of the bill. Nevertheless, there is no escape from 


the conclusion that, if the bill becomes a law, every bale of cot- | 
ton produced in the Nation will be subject to a tax, called in | 


the bill an equalization fee, which must be paid in the end by 


the farmer, whether the fee is collected at the gin, or from the | 


railroad, or from the cotton factory. Likewise, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that the amount of this equaliza- 
tion fee is to be fixed by the 13 members of the Federal farm 
board, sitting in the city of Washington. 

Of course, I cherish a particular interest in the effect of this 
legislation on the cotton farmers of this Nation. The G@istrict 
{ represent is largely a cotton-producing district. The county 
in which I livé produces annually about 72,000 bales of cotton. 
I can not help considering the effect of the bill upon the cotton 
producers of my State, my district, and my home county. 
Johnston County is a large, progressive, splendid county, but 
the cost of producing the fleecy white staple is necessarily high. 
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If this bill becomes a law, conditions will surely arise which 
will invite, which will force action by the Federal farm board. 
When this board decides to stabilize the price of cotton what 
will be the basis of the price offered by the board through its 
agents? Let us suppose the Federal farm board is in existence 
now and ready to function. What would be the price offered 
for cotton? By what process would the board decide upon a 
price to be offered? What would be the basis upon which the 
price offered would rest? Would that basis be the production 
cost of cotton in North Carolina or the average production cost 
throughout the cotton-raising section of the Nation? I imagine 
the board would instruct its experts to investigate and report 
the average cost of producing cotton throughout the entire Na- 
tion; and using that as a basis, I imagine the board would add 
a reasonable profit. But there is no yardstick in the bill to 
measure and fix profits as there was in the bill considered in 
the last Congress whereby the price offered for grain and cotton 
was to be established. I say there is in no line of the bill any 
guaranty whatsoever that the North Carolina cotton farmer 
will receive any profit whatsoever under the operations con- 
templated by the bill. On the contrary there is a danger, a real 
danger, that the price put in operation by the board might inflict 
loss upon the cotton farmers of my State. There is danger that 
the action of the board may be disastrous to the cotton farmers 
of my State. If the board uses the average cost-of-production 
price per pound of cotton throughout the Nation as the basis of 
action, adding to such average-cost price a fair and reasonable 
profit, then the cotton farmers in States like North and South 
Carolina, where enormous sums are expended every year for 
commercial fertilizer, might be injured rather than helped. In 
my State there are but few acres which will produce cotton 
without the application of expensive plant stimulants, mostly 
commercial fertilizers. There is no guaranty that the stabi- 
lized price put in operation by the board will yield any profit 
to the farmers of the States in which commercial fertilizers are 
necessary, but every pound of cotton produced in such States 
must pay the tax or equalization fee fixed by the board. There 
is no uncertainty about that provision of the bill. The equaliza- 
tion fee is the very heart of the bill, and there is no limit as to 
the amount of this tax. It must be paid whether the stabilized 
price yields a profit or inflicts a loss upon the cotton farmers 
of the Nation. 

I very cheerfully agree, Mr. Speaker, that the time has come 
when the Government must pay more attention to the interest 
of the farmers of the Nation. Under policies pursued in the 
past all manner of obstacles have been placed by legislation in 
the pathway of agricultural prosperity. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that prosperity in agriculture means nation-wide 
prosperity to all. If the McNary-Haugen bill becomes a law 
and brings even measurable prosperity to the farmers of the 
Nation, I, for one, will devoutly thank God for this result. If, 
however, the bill shall not become a law, let no man suppose this 
fight is ended. It can never be ended until the handicaps which 
have prevented agricuitural prosperity have been removed. It 
may require years to accomplish this result. One thing is cer- 
tain—present conditions can not continue indefinitely. 

I say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that while fears which I can 
not remove forbid my support of this legislation, I cherish the 
hope that, if this legislation fails, before the end of the next 
Congress some measure will be*presented not out of harmony 


with economic law which the Congress will pass. I realize 
the plight of the American farmer to-day. I realize that 
present conditions must not be permifted to continue. Out 


of just such conditions revolutions have been born. I realize 
that there must be a change in the relation of the Government 
to the agricultural producers of the Nation. Just what legis- 
lative action can be properly taken is a challenge to the states- 
manship of the Nation. 

If the legislation we are now considering shall become opera- 
tive, if the President shall see fit to sign the McNary-Haugen 
bill, if prosperity comes as a result of the law, no man will be 
happier than I, and no man will be quicker than I to say, “I am 
thankful that I was mistaken.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently supported the Aswell bill 
and would gladly vote for it to-day. There is no discrimination 
in the Aswell bill, as I understand it, against the farmers of 
my State. I might even go further and support the Crisp- 
Curtis bill, in which I see no discrimination. Just why the 
MecNary-Haugen bill has been selected as the one measure to 
aid agriculture, I for one have never been able to understand. 
If the McNary-Haugen bill shall not become a law. I for one 


hope the President will immediately reconvene Congress in 
extra session for the sole purpose of considering legislation 


helpful to the agriculture of America. If the President will 
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do this, in my humble judgment, the agricultural toilers of 
America will rise up and call him blessed. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time and yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BULWINKLE]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for 
this rule in order not to delay the consideration of the so- 
called farm relief bill, but there are some things I can not 
understand. I can not understand why it is, word has gone 
out from the proponents of this bill that no amendments that 
are offered will receive the consideration of this House. Last 
year we were told the Haugen bill was the acme of perfection 
and that nothing should be done either to cross a “t” or dot 
an “i.” Last week another bill was presented to the House 
and the proponents of the bill told us no change should be 
made in it, yet another body made changes in it; the proponents 
of the Haugen bill in the House now say they want to adopt 
the Senate bill and that no changes shall be made in that bill. 
Do the proponents of the bill mean to suggest, as has been 
stated in the papers and as has appeared in conversations, 
that no amendments will be considered even though they be 
meritorious? 

The legislature of the State of South Carolina the other 
day asked, in regard to the equalization fee, that it be safe- 
guarded. I for one would like to offer an amendment that 
in no case should the equalization fee on cotton exceed $5 a 
bale. That is in accord with information I have received from 
the cooperatives, that my figures of $6.15 a bale were too high 
and that $5 was sufficient. Then, why not let us limit it to 
$5 a bale? Why not change the cumbersome machinery pro- 
vided for in the bill? Another amendment could provide that 
the commissioners of agriculture in every State should act 
as members of the advisory council, without pay, but we are 
told that nothing can be done because, according to a telegram 
I received, this bill was framed by the best agricultural minds 
of the United States. Who they are I do not know and I 
doubt whether 10 per cent of the Members of this House know 
who they are. 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am interested in North Carolina, your 
State, inasmuch as I have been over most of it. I have 
noticed its wonderful prosperity. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman's observations are cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Millions and millions of dollars have 
been spent on cotton mills in North and South Carolina. What 
would be the effect of this bill upon those new industries in 
that country? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I do not know what the effect would be 
and I am not speaking about that. 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. It would drive them out, would it not? 
It could not do anything else. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I doubt whether it would drive them 
out but it would increase the cost of operation. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It would mean cheaper manufacturing 
costs abroad and an increased cost in the United States, would 
it not? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes; it is true that if the surplus is to 
be dumped abroad and sold at.a cheaper price abroad than in 
America, of course it will hurt every American manufacturer, 
and it could not help but have that effect. It would injure them 
seriously, but for the present I will have to confine my remarks 
on the subject of how it will affect and hurt the farmers. I 
would like to bring to the attention of the proponents of this 
bill the fact that there are some amendments which, if adopted, 
will benefit the producers in America. I am going to support 
the rule, and again I say I am going to support the Aswell bill, 
and I say again, as I have said before, I shall vote against the 
Haugen bill if it is not amended in many particulars. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in the 
five minutes allotted to me it would be impossible to discuss the 
details of this bill. I have, however, a few observations to 
make. I have something to say to my friends and colleagues 
who come from the industrial districts of this Nation. 

We have heard a great deal about prosperity. I want to say 
to you, my friends, that the prosperity which we have in this 
land is not a nation-wide prosperity; it is not a universal pros- 
perity; it is not a prosperity that touches every section and 
every vocational group. It is a lopsided prosperity, a jug-handle 
prosperity, a sectional prosperity, which is vouchsafed to certain 
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vocational groups and denied to those engaged in other occy. 
pations. 

My friends, the industrial classes, the transportation com. 
panies, and the big business interests have been enjoying wn. 
preeedented prosperity. About the first of the year in New 
York City more than a billion dollars were distributed in 
dividends to stockholders in great industrial concerns. Similar 
distribution of profits were made in every other great industri! 
and commercial center. Many of the class I railroads have 
been making from 16 to 23 per cent on their common-stock 
valuation. 

I quote from an Associated Press dispatch sent out from New 
York on November 18, as follows: 


In contrast with the poverty pleas of the railroads a few years ago 
the current earnings appear almost unbelievable. Per cent of earnings 
on common stock this year, with three months estimated, is here shown 
for some of the leading stock: Atchison, 23; Chesapeake & Ohio, 22: 
Norfolk & Western, 25; Nickel Plate, 22; Atlantic Coast Line 24° 
Union Pacific, 17; Baltimore & Ohio, 16.5; Southern Railway, 16.5 
New York Central, 14; St. Louis & San Francisco, 15.5: Southern 
Pacific, 12. These figures seem to justify a confident feeling among 
holders of railroad stocks. Some of them are selling considerably above 
a reasonable income basis calculated on current dividend rates, but in 
the case of roads with large current earnings and huge accumulative 
surplus there is the hope of increased dividend to buoy them wp, 
Directors are naturally slow to make additional distributions to stock- 
holders in view of the effect such action might have on agitation for 
reduced freight rates and increased wages. 
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Bear in mind that, in addition to these enormous dividends, 
most of the Class I roads have been piling up huge surpluses 
which augment tremendously the earnings of the great trans- 
portation companies. It will not be contended that we have a 
healthy economic condition in the United States when the rail- 
roads and big business interests are paying these enormous iivi- 
dends while the American farmer is not able to balance his 
budget or sell his commodities at a price that will return to him 
the cost of production much less yield a profit. 

The United States Steel Co., with a capitalization of apprexi- 
mately $1,000,000,000, one-half of which represents watered 
stock, in 1923 paid a dividend on its common stock of 16.41 per 
cent. Its dividend on common stock in 1924 was 11.75 and in 
1925, 12.81; and, to cap the climax, in 1926 a stock dividend was 
declared equivalent to 40 per cent. 

The enormous earnings of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has been duplicated by practically all of the big business 
concerns of the Nation. The industrial classes have been mak- 
ing money “ hand over fist’ for the past few years, while agri- 
culture has been drifting rapidly toward bankruptcy. 

But let me say to my colleagues from the industrial district 
that you are living in a fool’s paradise. 

You are enjoying an artificial prosperity that is bottomed on 
special privilege and that can not last indefinitely. You are 
enjoying a prosperity created by law and that is a result of dis- 
criminatory legislation. The prosperity which the manufactur- 
ing classes are enjoying is depriving the agricultural classes of 
this Nation of a fair return for their labor, a reasonable degree 
of prosperity, or any worthwhile participation in the increase 
of our national wealth. 

The industrial classes of this Nation in dominating Congress 
and dictating legislation are destroying the purchasing power 
of the American farmer. When the farmer is in economic dis- 
tress he can not buy the products of your factories. Why are 
your textile mills in trouble even under an exceedingly high 
tariff? Why are your factories in the New England States clos- 
ing? Why are the boot and shoe factories in Massachusetts 
moving to Missouri and other western communities? Why «are 
the textile mills moving from New England to the South? 

We have approximately 38,000,000 spindles in the United 
States. About 6,000,000 of these spindles are idle, and 5,000,000 
of the idle spindles are in the New England States, and practi 
cally none of the idle spindles are in the Southern States. 

You men from the industria! districts who are trying to 
defeat this legislation are destroying the purchasing power o! 
the American farmer. You are destroying your best outlet for 
your manufactured products. You are destroying the best mar 
ket for your goods, because when the farmer is not prosperous 
he can not buy your manufactured products and his lack of 
prosperity wil' be reflected in reduced sales of manufactured 
commodities, in the slowing down of production, and in a reduc- 
tion of the prosperity of the industrial classes. 

The time is not very far distant when the industrial districts 
of the New England States will be gradually abandoned as 
great centers of production in the industrial world, and that 1s 
because you are not willing to give your best customer, the 
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farmer, a square deal and are not satisfied to let the other 
yocational groups share in the increase of our national wealth. 
From 1920 to 1925, according to official statistics, there was 
a decline of $21,000,000,000 in the agricultural wealth of the 
United States. In 1920 the agricultural wealth of the United 
States was nearly $78,000,000,000, as against $44,000,000,000 
invested in manufacturing and as against $22,000,000,000 in- 
vested in railroads. Until six years ago agriculture was the 
vreatest basic industry of this Nation, yet it has been denied 
equal opportunity with other vocational groups and has not 
heen permitted to enjoy a fair share of our ever-increasing 
vealth. The accumulation of wealth in the New England 
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States does not represent newly created wealth, but represents | 


« shifting of wealth from the West to the East. In fact, it 
represents a congestion of wealth in certain favored sections. 
this wealth that is being concentrated in the East has been 
drawn largely from cther centers of population. 

After all, my friends, there is but one thing in this whele 
world that has ever created any wealth or can create any 
wealth, and that is labor—labor on the farm, labor in the fae- 
tory, labor in the mills—labor is the only creator of wealth; 
and the farm laborer is worthy of his hire. Mr, Lincoln said 
in of his memorable debates with Mr. Douglas, “ This 
country can not exist half free and half slave.” So I say to 
you, my colleagues, this country can not long survive half pros- 
perous and half on the verge of insolvency. |[Applause.]} 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. POU, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
IHlouse, I have supported the MeNary-Haugen bills that have 
heen proposed in the previous Congresses and I am going to sup- 
port this bill. I believe it is a better bill than either one of its 
two predecessors. [Applause.] 

1 am in favor of the rule that will substitute the Senate 
for the House bill. One of the aspirations of any legis- 
lator or of any body that is enacting a law is to legislate so 
the law will pass the judgment of the Supreme Court. I 
think the present bill has been prepared with a great deal of 
care. J think it has been strengthened during its consideration 
by the Senate and I feel the constitutionality of the present 
bill is sound. 

I know it has been attacked in certain details. One is that 
it curtails the appointing power of the President. It is always 
true that whenever the President makes an appointment some 
one advises him. He does not undertake to know of his own 
knowledge who will fill a particular position with the greatest 
credit or with the most ability. Many times his adviser is a 
Member of Congress or some man engaged in politics. This 
law is not different in its operation concerning the appointing 
power of the President from the first railroad labor bill, which 
provided that of the three groups the labor unions should 
nominate their group, that the operators of the railroads 
should nominate their group, and the group representing the 
public should be selected by the President without nomination. 
It is not altogether different from the civil service law, which 
permits the three eligibles under the law to be submitted to the 
President. . 

Does not this curtail the power of the President and limit 
his power to the three eligibles? Then this law is not different 
in that particular. 

Further, the President ought to be glad that the nominating 
power is given to the group that is going to be benefited by 
the law. He wants his appointees to be efficient to administer 
the law as it is written. Therefore let those who are nominated 
come from that group. I should think the President would 
welcome this provision in the law rather than have to listen 
to some one who is disinterested. 

Furthermore, who is going to raise this question if the 
President does not do it himself? If he feels that this power 
of nomination is giving him a better opportunity to make a 
wise selection and if he does not see fit to raise the question 
as 2 curtailment of his power, who then will raise it? I sub 
mit it will pass the muster of the Supreme Court, because we 
have had many laws similar to it. 

There seems to be some distress about the equalization fee 
being unconstitutional. 

Some of my colleagues have mentioned this as a tax. If they 
use it as a burden on the carrying power in a general sense 
it a tax, but if they mean that it amounts to the legal 
requirements of a tax they are in error. Mr. Cooley, an 
authority on taxation, says: 


one 


bill 


iS 


is the exercise of the sovereign power to raise revenue 


for the expenses of the Government, 


Taxation 
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This is not an attempt to raise revenue for the expenses of 
the Government. It is simply placing a carrying charge on 
these used channels of commerce in erder that a mere orderly 
marketing and exporting of products may be better carried 


out, and will be for the benefit of those engaged in the 
business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What effect does the gentleman think 


this would have on the constitutional situation, the appropria- 
tion being made out of the Treasury and afterwards refunded 
to the Treasury out of the fees? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think it would be like any other 
appropriation that goes into a revolving fund to assist industry. 
You have appropriations for the assistance of transportation 
Under the Esch-Cummins bill there is a maximum charge 
for carrying, and when the earnings of the railroad are in 
excess of a certain percentage the excess goes into the general 
fund to be used, not for the benefit of the railroad earning 
that money but, for the benefit of the railroad below in earn- 
ing power. Is not that similar to levying a carrying charge 
in order to help the marketing and export of commodities 
none of the money being used except for the benefit of that 
class on which it is levied? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GREENWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 
Mr. BLANTON. The question that bothers us is this: If 


under the Haugen bill, the board agrees to pay farmers the 
average cost of production of cotton, which we will say is 12 
cents, the point made by the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pou] is that that would not benefit the farmers of North 
Carolina because their cost of production is 15 cents; then 
the bill would only help those in the States where the cost of 
production was low. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. On the theory that cotton goes into the 
export trade, and on the theory of the bill that the price is 
fixed by the board and they are all being stabilized and 
regulated for the benefit of export and orderly marketing, it 
results in a benefit to the people of North Carolina as well as 
Texas and other States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the board holds the surplus and 
finally sells it at an immense profit. Will any part of that 
profit be returned to the farmers who raised the product? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. None under the bill; it is kept in the 
fund for stabilization for the future. 

Mr. BLANTON. And much of it will be used, probably, to 
raise salaries of the army of employees who administer? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. No; it will be reflected in the following 
year by lowering the equalization fee, because the profit will be 
heid for that purpose, thus putting the whole system of export 


and stabilization on that basis. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will not a lot of it be used to raise 
salaries? 


Mr. GREENWOOD. I have no right to presume that if will. 
I know that many presume that these men will not be honest 
men. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not it be used just as they used re 
ceipts in the Shipping Board, to raise salaries? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The Shipping Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are acting within the scope and purpose 
of the legislation as it was enacted. 

Mr. WEFALD. If they do good work, they will be 
to a raise. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes; as the details of the business 
become more difficult and they are working for the benefit of 
the farmers, we are willing to pay the cost of operation of the 
system. I am not one of those who think that every piece of 
new legislation is vicious. I am willing to experiment in any 
legislation that I think will be of benefit to a large of 
the community, and that is the purpose of government. When 
the Constitution of the United States was first proposed they 


entitled 


eluss 


said it would never stand with all these innovatious in it 
But for 140 years it has served faithfully. When the trans 
portation act and the Federal reserve act were proposed it 
was said, “ Oh, this is an innovation in legislation; it is new, 


and it will be vicious because it is new, and it is unconstitu- 


tonal.” But when it was found to be beneficial, the Supreme 
Court found a way to find it constitutional, because the pur 
pose of law is to bring benefit to those who come under its 
operation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 


from Indiana has expired. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 


‘ tlemaun from Illinois [Mr. CHINbBLom]. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop] saw fit to give some at- 
tention to some of the constitutional questions involved here. 


The time wus when the House and the Senate of the United 
States were the great forums for the discussion of constitu- 
tional questions. I can imagine the species of debate which 
would have occurred on the floor of this House 50 or 75 or 100 
years ago if such legislation as is here proposed had then been 


under consideration by the intellectual giants who fought the 
coustitutional battles in this House. Now, when you raise a 
constitutional question there is a shrug of the shoulder, and 
remark is heard, ‘Oh, well, I shall take my chances on 
Constitution—my constituents want this.” Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution no longer means anything “among friends,” and 


Tihe 


yet every Member of this House has taken an official oath to | 
‘support the Constitution” of the United States. There has 
not been a serious discussion of the constitutional questions 


involved in this legislation so far, and yet we have spent by 
this time fully 16 hours of debate upon it. In the five minutes 
i have at my disposal I want to suggest what is to my mind 
a very important constitutional question, and I want it raised 
here and now, because it will be raised hereafter, and it should 
not be said that the House of Representatives sat supinely by 
und permitted its prerogatives, its duties, and its obligations 


under the Constitution to be overridden by another body. 

if this equalization fee is supported on any ground, it must 
be supported upon the ground that it is a tax. If it is not a 
tax, what is ity A service charge? If it is a service charge, 


it must be exacted in proportion to the value of the services 
rendered, and that is not done in this bill. This is a tax be 
cause it is levied for the purpose of paying the cost of adminis- 
tration and for the purpose of paying back to the Government 
the revolving fund of $250,000,000 which ix advanced. If it is 
not a taux, it will never stand the scrutiny by any court. If 
it is a tax, What then’ 


Constitution reads as follows: 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills. 

Not long ago we had tinder consideration a post office bill, 


which we sent back respectfully to the Senate with the mes- 
sage to the Senate that the House insisted upon its preroga- 
tives to originate taxation legislation, to originate revenue 
legislation. ‘That is not merely a prerogative of the House. It 
Wus not intended merely to be a privilege granted to its Mem- 

It was put into the Constitution, drawn from the prac- 
in England in the House of Commons, because our fore- 
fathers recognized that in this body the purse strings of the 
people should be controlled in order that the people might be 
the better protected against unfair, unjust, and vicious taxa- 


bers. 


Lice 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. I did not say anything of the sort. 

Mr. BLANTON. Such as we had 50 or 75 years ago. And | 


was felicitating the House on still having one left. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman object to my dis. 
cussing a constitutional question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not at all. As a matter of fact the gentle. 
man and I think very much alike on this bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We do? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman is getting so he does 
not like facetious remarks. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, no. 

Mr, BLANTON. I am glad we still have an 
giant left, to uphold our Constitution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM.,. I just wanted to give the gentleman 
plenty of time to express himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from. Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks, I want to say that the satirical attitude of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] proves my remark that 
constitutional questions do not receive earnest and serious 
consideration in this House, particularly on this legislation, 
The condition is actually such that Members hesitate to discuss 
constitutional issues in the House because such debate 
frowned upon and ridiculed by many of their colleagues. 


intellectual 


is 


It 


| is surprising that those who are advocating the McNary-Hangen 


Section 7 of clause 1 of Article I of the | 


bill are not interested in protecting their procedure against 
successful attacks in the courts. It is certainly hazardous now 
to take up the Senate bill, when we have concluded the genera! 
debate on the House bill and could well proceed with it. If 
the Senate bill, as I have suggested, be held to contain revenue 
legislation by virtue of the equalization fee, the bill, if it be- 
comes a law, will very likely be held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. This question, however, goes only to the mat- 
ter of procedure on the Senate bill. Personally, I am convinced 
that both the House and the Senate bills are subject to consti- 
tutional objections by reason of both the equalization fee and 
the methods provided for appointment of the Federal farm 
board. For these reasons alone, aside from the economic 
unsoundness of the proposed legislation, of which I am also 
convinced, I can not support the rule for the consideration of 
the Senate bill, S. 4808, or the bill itself if the rule should be 
adopted. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to r 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the genile 


Is there objection? 


| man from Missouri [Mr. CANNON]. 


tion What has happened in the consideration of this very | 
bill, which is a measure to raise revenue’ They tell us now 
that we must accept this bill just exactly as it comes from the 
Senate for the purpose of convenience of legislation. 

rhe very reason this clause was inserted in the Constitu- 
tion was to prevent the Senate, the upper body, from coming 
to this body, which comes fresh from the people at the bien- 
nial elections, and attempting in this way to coerce it. The 
argument now is that we must accept this bill, not exercise 
uur judgment upon it, not adopt any amendment to it—as 
ohe gentleman said yesterday—not to cross a “t” or dot an 
‘i,” but accept it exactly as it passed the Senate. Why? 
To facilitate this legislation and to prevent any amendments 
which would have to go to conference! The prevention of 


that very thing was intended by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, when they provided that such legislation must originate 
here, so that we may not be permitted to accept legislation of 
this kind coming to us from the other body. It was intended 
that we must give it serious and prior attention right here in 
the House of Representatives without any preconceived pro- 
posal or action by our coordinate body. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, because 
we still have one of the intellectual giants left who can ex- 
pound the Constitution, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman wants to be facetious 
I think he has not chosen a good time. What is the purpose 
of the gentleman’s remark? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman intimated that>we were 
lacking in this Congress in intellectual giants te uphold the 
Constitution——— 


time of the gentleman 





Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speuker, the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Pou] is more considerate of the McNary-Haugen 
veterans in the allotment of time than our friend the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

The gentleman from Kentucky seems to have proceeded on 
the perhaps justifiable assumption that the position of the origi 
nal advocates of the McNary-Haugen principle—those who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day and who have stood b) 
in the hour of adversity—is so well known and their conten- 
tion so well established as to require no further elucidation: 


; and that the time allotted for the discussion of this bill should 


be monopolized by these new converts, who have suddenly seen 


| the light and have rallied to its support at the eleventh hour: 


that they naturally should be given ample opportunity for 
belated deathbed repentances and time in which to make their 
peace with their political creators and commend their political 
souls to the mercies of their farming constituencies which gave 
them. 

Chief among these is the gentleman from Kentucky himself: 
and it is most gratifying to see one who for five long, obstruc- 
tive years has busily utilized every resource and embraced 


every opportunity in an industrious endeavor to kick the spokes 


out of the rear wheel, not only climbing up on the band wagon, 
but taking the front seat and seizing reins and whip. 

There is only one other event that could oceasion equal grati 
fication and equal surprise. And that would be to our 
esteemed friend from Kansas [Mr. TincHer]! likewise coming 
down to the mourners’ bench on the last ballot. I take this 


see 


' opportunity ts remind the gentleman from Kansas of that old 


revival hymn: 
And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 


And I believe I can assure him that if he will come over and 
take his place on the McNary-Haugen band wagon, now moving 
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resistlessly forward over all opposition, we will give him a 
nlice in the front seat right up beside the gentleman from 
Kentucky. [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. I think this has exhausted debate on this side. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Newron]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman wish to yield on 
his side now? 
Mr. SNELL. 
Mr. POU, 


If it is agreeable. 
It is entirely agreeable. 
SNELL. I 


Mr. yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. New Ton]. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker. I have heard 


much during the course of the three debates on the Haugen 
type of legislation about “ orderly marketing.” 1 want to call 
attention to-day to something equally important at least in the 
House of Representatives and that “orderly legislation.” 
We certainly are going far afield in this respect when the 
Committee on Rules reports a resolution to the House asking 
that a great committee of the House be discharged from the 
consideration of one bill and that the House take up another 
bill which has not been considered by the commiiiee. And yet 
that is exactly what we are asked to do. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, 


Is 


Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman does not expressly contend 
that we have gone very far afield when we have brought in 


an identical bill with a very few minor and I might say in a 
large degree unimportant amendments? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Minnesota 
contends exactly that—that we have gone far afield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not, I am sorry. I only 
have a limited time. If I have time later 1 will be glad to 


yield. The gentleman presenting this legislation can not pro- 
duce a precedent to sustain this procedure. Talk about your 


minor amendments! The original Senate bill and the House 
bill differed in two different particulars. The difference is in 
the declaration of policy, 4 

The Senate bill was amended on the floor of the Senate in 
or 24 different places. Here is a great committee of the 
House charged with responsibility to the House. It receives a 
bill one day. Two days later after having failed to consider 
it, it asks for a rule that it be discharged from being required 


9° 


to pass judgment upon it and to submit its report to the 
louse. Now let us see what was done here. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


I can not yield just now. Let 
us see what was done. The Committee on Agriculture met dur- 
ing the present session of Congress, considered the Haugen 
bill which was reported to the House. They asked for a rule 
that it be made a special order for consideration in the House. 
The House adopted the rule; I voted for it not because I be- 
lieved in the bill but because I thought there was sufficient 





| culties in getting along. 


sentiment behind it so it ought to be considered on the floor of | 


the House. 

While we were in the consideration of the Haugen bill in 
the House the Senate considers similar legislation over there. 
‘hey pass it. It comes over here, a different bill, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture’ in due course. The 
Committee on Agriculture, instead of meeting, taking up the 
bill, the new features in it, and considering iit, and making a 
report to the House as to what it contains, advising the House 
what the changes were and just wherein they affected the 
bill, does nothing of the kind whatever. They did not even 
read the bill, did not even discuss the amendments or consider 
them. They held no hearings or anything of the kind. Yet, 
they ask for a rule that it be discharged from consideration. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, if we consider our responsibility 
here as Members of the House, why is it that we are asked to 
sucrifice 


is 


every fundamental principle of legislation in the 
louse? 
What changes were made by the Senate bill? There were 


23 of them. But before I discuss that let me add to what was 
said here by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHiNpBLom] in 
reference to the constitutionality of this Senate bill. Of course, 
I doubt very much whether on any other subject matter this 
thing could cecur. The equalizition fee is clearly a tax, as the 
gentleman from Illinois pointed out. The Constitution requires 
bills to raise revenue shall originate in the House. This bill 
originated in the Senate. It comes over bere in violation of the 
Constitution, 

Now, what are the changes? Let me call attention to several 
of them. In the first place, in the declaration of policy there 
is a change. The House bill had a provision about preventin 


ao | 
a | 
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surpluses from unduly depressing prices. That is not in the 
Senate bill. Yet we are going to be asked here to pass this 
bill—that is the plan—without changing it even to the extent 
of the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.””. What is the 
use of considering it, then? As long as this is the plan, why 
did not my good friend from Indiana [Mr. Purnetri]| ask for 
a rule which would have eailed for a consideration of the 
Senate bill without any opportunity of amending it in any par- 
ticular whatever’? 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me a 
question right there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. Should not the rule have recited that the vote 
adopting the rule also adopted the bill? We have been playing 
horse here all the rest of the week, judging from the sentiment 
and spirit descending here from all quarters. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Here is a change in reference to commodities. Tobacco is put 
in, and yet a distinction is made with reference to tobacco as 
apart from all other commodities. They are authorized to levy 
an equalization fee against one grade of tobacco and exempt 
another. Now, I would like to know how the cotton and wheat 
farmer will think about a discrimination of that kind. It was 
put in there for the purpose ef getting a few votes and nothing 
else. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
yield there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In just one moment. 

Now, I want to call attention to page 21 of the bill in the 
“comparative print.” Let me read it: 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


(b) For the purpose of developing continuity of cooperative services, 
including unified terminal marketing facilities and equipment, the board 
is authorized, upon such terms and conditions and in accordance with 
such regulations as it may prescribe, to make loans out of the revolv- 
ing fund to-any cooperative association engaged in the purchase, stor- 
age, sale, or other disposition, or processing of any agricultural com- 
modity, 


Note the phrase “ including unified terminal marketing facili- 
ties.” Twenty-five million dollars is to be available for that 
purpose. I read further: 


(1) For the purpose of assisting any such association in the acquisi 
tion by purchase, construction, or otherwise, of facilities to be used in 
the storage, processing, 


or sale of such agricultural commodity. 


What is concealed in this language? Who is it? Who is it, 
I say, who has warehouses, elevators, grain concerns, packing 
plants, or other facilities to unload? 

This provision was inserted for no other object. We are 
asked to put it in here without recommendation from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and later they are going to ask you to 
vote it without changing it in any form. I have it that the 
inspiration for this particular provision comes from a source 
very close to an outfit that has had some very great diffi- 
We at least should find out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ACKERMAN). The time of 
the gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 
minutes more. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
is recognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. On page 22 you have an insur- 
ance feature. In the 1924 Haugen bill and in the 1926 Haugen 
bill there was no discussion of a provision about insuring any 
producer or any organization of producers against fluctuations 
in price. No such thing of that kind was involved, and none 
such was ever considered by the Committee on Agriculture in 
the House. But little consideration was given to it in commit 
tee in the Senate; and the provision placed on the bill on the 
floor of the Senate is different from 
mittee. What manufacturer, what man in business can enter 
into an insurance agreement for the purpose of maintaining 
prices? Yet we are asked to take this up under this rule and 
to vote for it simply because it is in the Senate bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Myr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman does not intend to forget 
the tobacco feature on page 87? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. BLACK of New York 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Did the Senate put anything 
the bill to safeguard consumers against extravagant prices? 


I ask for five 


Speaker, I yleld to the gentleman five 


the one discussed in com- 


I have already mentioned that 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


in 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not so far as I have been able 
to ascert n 


Now, take the provision on page 25 of the comparative print. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not now. Wait until I get 
through with this particular feature. In the House bill the 


cotton was assessed at the ginning. In the 
bill the equalization fee is assessed at the cotton mill. 
That i i very fundamental change. It has always been 

ed heretofore at the gin. ‘To-day in the Senate bill we 


equalization Tee ou 


5 ( 


! it at the cotton mill 

Now I yield to the gentleman fron: Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITY. The question I wished to ask is this: Has 
the rule done anything in this connection that is not entirely 


agreed to by the Committee on Agriculture? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not knuw what the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture agreed to, but I know that the duty of 
any committee of the House in receiving a_ bill referred 
io it 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota I can not yield until I have 
made ny statement, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The gentleman said he did 
nol know and I want to tell him. 

Mr EWTON of Minnesota. I do not yield now. I know 
that the duty of any committee to which a bill has been re- 
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ferred is to report it back to the House with its recommenda- | 


tions, in order that the House may have an opportunity to 
consider it. This committee never considered anything of the 
kind. I now yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The Committee on Agri- 
culture had a meeting and voted unanimously to ask for this 
rule 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But let me ask the gentleman 


Did the committee read the Senate bill? y 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I read it myself. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Well, the gentleman is not 
answering the question. Let me ask the gentleman if, the com- 


this: 
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upon this committee the right to bring in forms of procedure 
that possibly have no precedents in the past. But the facts aye 
that the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture uppeared 
before the Committee on Rules and stated that he desired a 
rule effectuating the purpose embraced in the bill now pending 
At the first meeting of the Committee on Rules the chairman 0) 
that committee stated to the gentleman who made the proposai 
that unless the Committee on Agriculture had « formal meeting 
of its committee and decided by a majority vote to ask the 
Rules Committee to take this action it would not be considere: 
by our committee. Immediately thereafter we were informed 
that the Committee on Agriculture was called into session : the 
after that it had a meeting and the chairman of the committee 
reported back to the Committee on Rules that by a large major 
ity of that committee they had directed him to appear before 
the Committee on Rules and ask for this particular and specifi 
resolution, 

Now, gentlemen, the true conception, as I understand it, of 
the duties of the Committee on Rules is not to obstruct, but as 
far as possible to facilitate legislation. As a matter of fact, 4 
majority of the individual members of the Committee on Rules 
is opposed to the Haugen bill and the Senate amendments: and 
if that majority had desired to assume a narrow attitude upon 
this question, they had the power, if they chose to exercise it 
to prevent the House from having the opportunity now offered 
of passing this resolution and considering the Senate bill. 

We legislate here, gentlemen, by a majority; and if the pro 
ponents of the Senate bill have a majority of the membership 
of this House, they are entitled to an opportunity to express 
their will, and I think the action of the Committee on Rules is 
not subject to the criticism leveled at it by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, but, upon the coutrary, if we had stifled the apparent 


| desire and the expressed desire of the majority of the legisla 
| tive committee and had refused their request, I think we would 


mittee read any one of the amendments and discussed them? | 


Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. TINCHER. ‘The gentleman’s statement no doubt is not 
intentionally wrong, but I did not vote to ask for the rule, 


und Tam sure other Members who agree with me did not ask 
the rule 
The gentleman 


tol 
from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] asked to be 
recorded “ no,’ and I heard some other noes. There was no roll 
eall: but it is not fair to state that the committee unanimously 
voted to ask for this rule because I did not. The fact that you 
not obstruct a proposition does not mean you are for ft. 
i am not for the rule and do not believe in the rule. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Following out that line of 


argument, if the House itself should vote to adopt this rule, then 


the House goes into the Committee of the Whole and finds 
itself actually foreclosed on the question of the adoption of the 
amendments inserted by the Senate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the rule is adopted, then 


e intention is to take the Senate bill as we find 
o change it in any degree which will jeopardize it. I believe 
the gentleman right. This House should look into this mat- 
ter of permitting the purchasing of warehouse sites, and so on. 
The clamor may be to buy them all in one State and we will 
find ourselves sold out before we get started. It is a very dan- 
proposition and yet the suggestion is made that all 
amendments will be voted down. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The purpose very clear 
to object to any sort of an amendment to this bill. I do not 
think this House ought to revolutionize its procedure even in 
the face of the cry for this sort ef legislation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota has again expired 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 

from Alabama |Mr. BANKHEapD]. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, who has just taken his seat, has 
indulged in some direct and indirect criticism of the action of 
the Committee on Rules in reporting this resolution. I think, 
in view of his statement, it might be well for me to briefly state 
upon what facts the action of the Committee on Rules were 
based in offering this resolution. 

It will be admitted, of course, that the Committee on Rules 
has great power, ‘The rules of the House themselves bestow 


it and not 


is 


rerous 


Is 





have laid ourselves open to the criticism that we were not 
giving the Heuse of Representatives a fair and distinct oppor 
tunity to legislate by this majority, if that majority exists. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 1 yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NEW'TON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think 
under the regular precedure of the House, the House is en 
titled to have the benefit of the judgment of the Committee on 
Agriculture as to the Senate bill, and in particular the changes 
that were made in it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I assert that the House is going to be 
entitled to have and is going to have the benefit of the judg 


ment of the Committee on Agriculture, because by its majorit) 


rte ene 


report it requested this action, and time is provided under th: 
resolution, if adopted, to afford a fair opportunity to the 
Committee on Agriculture to express its views and to carry out 
its recommendations. [Applause. | 

This is all I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, with reference to th: 
rule. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, we might just a-~ 
well be perfectly frank with the House and with the country 
and say that if we are to get farm-relief legislation at this 
session of Congress we must adopt this resolution and pass 
this bill as it came to us from the Senate without the crossing 
of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” [Applause.] We are not 
seeking to fool anybody. We are trying to get that which w 
have been working for for six years—farm-relief legislation. 

These bills were identical in character when they were intro 
duced in the House and in the Senate, and such amendment: 
as have been put on in the other body have not vitiated it, but 
have left intact the strong, outstanding, underlying. 
principles upon which the legislation is founded, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield just 
question ? 

Mr. PURNELL. 


basi 


for a 


Yes, 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. T simply want to ask whether the two 
bills were identical in phraseology. I noticed the gentleman 


used the word “ character.” 

Mr. PURNELL. I think also in phraseology, I did not 
compare them carefully for that purpose, but I think they were 
identical in phraseology. 

Now, I do not find any fault with my good friend from 
Minneapolis {Mr. Newton], who feels constrained to come in 
here and make a fight for the farmers of his district, fLangh 
ter.} I do ne: have any complaint to lodge against my good 


friend from Chicago [|Mr. CHINDBLOM], who does represent 4 
few farmers and who is very jealous of the Constitution; bul 
we are meeting exactly what we have met in every fight we 
have had before—the combined opposition of the gentlemen in 
coupled with 


the House who represent the cities, all the 
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strength that ean be mustered by unfriendly newspapers, repre- 
tatives of consumers, and a few gentlemen of great wealth 
jhroughout the country, who are overzealous in their effort to 
jrotect the consumers of this country against what they believe 
will be an inerease in prices. 
iivery morning we still must read the stinging editorials in 
that great agricultural paper here in Washington known as the 
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post [laughter] seeking, as it does, to shape the agricultural 
policy of the Congress of ‘the United States. One of their | 


recent statements is to the effect that the farmers themselves 
not want this legislation. I can not imagine by what 
tretch of imagination this gentleman whom I termed a feather- 
bed farmer the other day can read the minds and the hearts 
of six and a half million farmers in this country and announce 

us that they themselves do not want 
Representatives who have been with us for six long years have 
told us they want. I do not recall that the gentleman who 


ao 


the thing which the | 


vrote this editorial or anybody connected with his paper has | 


the threshold 
offering a single suggestion. 
some of these gentlemen feel constrained to wait until we 
ve labored night and day as we have for six yeurs before 
expressing themselves. They wait for us to bring out a bill 

d then sit back and try to pick it to pieces- 


ever erossed of the Committee on Agriculture 


} 


some of these | 


n who could not build a house but are artists in destroying | 
uses. [Applause.] 
Chen, I noticed this morning in the paper that that other | 


reat 


Q farmer and agriculturalist, Henry Ford, has denounced 
asinine and senseless this proposed legislation. He sug- 


gests as a remedy for the present agricultural problem that the 


rmers all move to town and drive out to their farms daily— | 


lords, of course—and do all of their farming by machinery. 
Ife udvoeates further the doing gway with cattle and chickens 
in the country as a solution of the farm problem—driving us 


io Fords. I have had some experience in my lifetime in 
cranking Fords and I know they will kick, but I never knew 
fore that they would give milk or lay an egg. [Laughter 
d applause.] 1 will just say, in passing, if Henry Ford 


nows no more about the settling of this agricultural problem 


than he knew about settling the World War, he would better 
onfine his activities to manufacturing Ford automobiles. How- 


er, he did more than many others have done—he suggested 
a remedy. 
\lso, in the morning press, as another part of this great | 


program to stifle what six and a half million farmers want, our 
Secretary of the Treasury has seen fit to send up a letter, 
which is his custom, thereby seeking to influence the member 
hip of this House. I have no objection to this, and I have 


great respect and admiration for the Secretary of the Treasury, | 


Mr. Mellon. I think when he takes his rightful place in his 
tory he will stand out perhaps as second to none, and will 
surely be entitled to a place beside the great Alexander Hamil- 
ton; but I can not forget that this same gentleman who tells 
us it will cost $800,000 per year to administer this law and 
that the equalization fee will be hard to collect is the same 
rentleman who, on the 10th of November, 1923, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House, when we were considering the bonus question, 
said that the bonus bill, if passed, would postpone tax redu 
tion, not one year but for many, many- years to come; and 
that, indeed, it would probably mean an increase in taxes. 

[ have a great respect for Mr. Mellon and for his great 

lity and his judgment, and he may be right when he says 
he equalization fee will be hard to collect, but if he thinks 
that is hard to collect, let me suggest now that “he ain’t 
nothing.” He ought to own and depend for a living upon a 
i60-aere farm, with a first and second mortgage on it, and try 
o collect enough from the sale of his products to pay his taxes, 
buy clothing for his family, and educate his children. He 
would then understand what we mean when we say that is also 
very hard to collect. [Applause.] 

My good friend from Maine [|Mr. Hersey] yesterday, in an 
effort to bring in more power and influence against this bill, 
dragged in our good friend, Will Rogers, who in 2 humorous 

juib from Augusta, Ga., suggested that the way to settle the 
furm problem for you fellows in the cotton country is to hit 
with a hammer between the eyes every one of your farmers 
who continue to raise cotton year after year. 

Gentlemen, there appeared a little article a few days ago 
in the Progressive Farmer, written by Gee Magee, who has 
laid down 10 specifie rules for helping your cotton farmers. 
His rules will also apply with equal force to those in our 
ountry who raise corn, wheat, oats, hogs, and cattle. Here are 
the rules: 


seel 
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1. Rent a goed farm for part of the crop, and shoot your landlord 
if he ever mentions his part to you. 


2. Buy your guano on eredit. Steal your mule feed and plow tools 
from your neighbor. Give checks for groceries. 


3. Stay away from church, so’s your preacher won't expect you to 
pay him anything, and if he sends a collector around, why, turn him 
down. 

4. Borrow a shoat to raise on halves. When he gets fat kil! him, 


and tell the man you got fit from that his half died. 
5. Spend every Sunday with 


your wife’s kinfolks, if she’s got any 
fit to go to see, and borrow enough rations to live on through the 
following week. 

6. Hire a hand and promise him two bales of cotton for his services, 
and run him off before you begin to gather your crop (N. B.—Make 
him board himself while working for you.) 

7. Get some man to indorse your note for $50 and don't speak te 
him again. 

8. Trade at every store you find that will sell you on credit till 
*next Saddy.” If any of them turns you down—buy one load anyhow 
with a check, 

%. As soon as crops are laid by-—-take your mules back to the man 
that you bought them from, and tell him you are ruint (He will be 
glad to get his mules back by that time.) 

10. Pick your cotton as fast as it opens Have it ginned, and arg 
the ginning to your landlord Sell your seed and « ton as soon s 
ossible Dodge everybody you owe, and move just as soon as you 
think that somebody else is thinking that you are planning to leave t 
State That’s all 


{ Laughter. } 
Gentlemen, you can not laugh o 


the poor, you have 


Like 
and you will have it until 


t of court this probl m 
it with you always, 


we settle it. In 1920 the farm indebtedness in this country 
was $3,500,000,000. In 1926 that indebtedness had grown until 
it was $12,450,000,000 Since 1920 hundreds of thousands of 


farmers have lost their homes and nearly a million people have 
left the farms and gone to the cities. They tell us that the 
bright lights of the city are enticing the farm boys and girls 
to the city and away from the farms. Let me tell you, coming 
as I do from one of the finest agricultural sections in the whole 


United States, that there is a great army of farmers leaving 
the farm for the city, and it is because the farms sare not 
profitable. When once they are made profitable, or become so 
we will find the same army anxious and willing to come beek 


and enjoy the pleasures of the farm, because there are pleasures 


on the farm. There likewise should be a reasonable profi 
Mr. McDUFFIEF. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PURNELL. I will yield. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. Every Member of this Congress recognizes 


and wishes to relieve the emergency and distressing conditions 
of agriculture. I am wonderirig if the gentleman has considered 
the proposition that this legislation will probably be tested out 


in the courts, even if the President approves it: and does » 
the gentleman fear that for at least two or three years, if we 
pass this bill, there will be no relief for agriculture? Should 


we not try to meet the emergency by passing some other bill, 
which is more satisfactory to the President, and without prov 
sions which so many contend are unconstitutional ? 
Mr. PURNELL. Let me say this in reply to the a 
Men came from every neok and corner of the United 
before our committee; and without deviating one whit in their 
several stories—-and they had not talked them over in advence 
they all agreed upon and detailed certain conditions which e 


leman: 


Sintes 


1 


in our country. They were agreed; and it is not now dis 
puted that agriculture is not on an equality with industr) 
and labor; that agriculture is not now on a paying basis. It 
was agreed that the time had finally come when we must 
seek a legislative remedy. Not 2 per cent of them who came 
hefore the committee detailing conditions in agriculture had the 
temerity to walk in and lay down any concrete remedy by whicl 
they thought it might be solved That duty they were all 
willing to leave with the Comruittee on Agriculture rhe rey 
sentatives of more than 4,000,000 farmers weve did rres 
finally uvon the proposal that is now befor u d in fl 
almost unanimous judgment of our committ this i he Ie 
plan that is offered. We think it is sound We think it is 
fair and that it will work. If it does not e will auniekly 
urge its amendment or rep al I hope fl tution ill be 
agreed to and that the bill will be passed without amendmet 
[Applause. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AcKERMAN) Why — 


of the gentleman has again expired 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker. I 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvite 


vie 
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Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to support this 
rule and I shall vote for it and vote for the bill. I do not share 
the fear that some people have expressed this afternoon of a 
steam roller on the part of the House. As I understand it, the 
House will be given ample opportunity to vote on every amend- 
ment, and if the majority votes down the amendment it is at 
least the steam roller of the majority, and that should be per- 
missible. For that matter, if it is applied in this instance, I, 
for one, shall be glad to see the time arrive in this Congress 
when the steam roller for once may be applied in favor of the 
farmer. [Applause.] Let us apply it the way it was applied in 
the last session of this Congress when we took $85,000,000 out 
of the Treasury of the United States and refunded it to a few 
millionaire families in this country. I would say to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Who has complained of the cost of $800,000 
a year for the operating expenses of this bill 

Mr. CHINDBEOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. KVALE. I would rather wait until I am through with 
my statement. I have only a little time. If I have time then, 


[ shall gladly yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the gentleman says that he has 
coniplained. That is not fair. Neither the Secretary of the 
Treasury nor myself, who obtained the letter. complained about 


the cost. I wanted to find out what the cost would be and I 
asked him. 

Mr. KVALE. I call it complaint on his part. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Read the letter. 

Mr. KVALE. I have read the letter. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is there any compiaint in it? 

Mr. KVALE. He says there will be an expense of $800,000 
a year. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does he complain? 

Mr. KVALE. I say that it amounts to a complaint. I say 
again, let us take the $85,000,000 that we took out of the Treas- 
ury and refunded to a few millionaires and apply that here and 
we can operate the McNary-Haugen bill in favor of the farmer 
for 100 years. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to speak about one phase of the 
subject that has not been touched upon very much by any of the 
speakers, and I have listened attentively for days. Before 
going into that, however, let me say that it is gratifying to those 
of us who have led the van in the fight for the recognition of 
the rights of the farmers to find so many agreeing with us at 
this time. 


Six yeurs ago Senator SHIPSTEAD, then Doctor SHIPSTEAD, 
was on the hustings in Minnesota, and some of the rest of 


We pleaded for the rights of the farmer, and 
laughed out loud, and some of them said 
things about us that would not look well in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Those same men are not laughing now. During the 
last 10 days two key banks in county seats in my district 
have closed their doors, 

We xre gratified that the Nation has at last been aroused to the 
necessity of doing something for the farmer. It reminds me 
of an incident which took place on Mount Carmel on the easi 
shore the Mediterranean nearly 3,000 years ago. The 
prophet sent a man to look toward the western horizon 
to if there was a cloud or storm coming. The man re 
turned and said there was nothing, and the prophet sent 
him again, and he again returned and said there was nothing. 
He sent him seven times, and the seventh time he returned 
and said, “ There is a little cloud the size of a man’s hand,” 
and in a little while the heaven was black with clouds and with 
wind. That precisely what has taken place here. The 
“powers that be” have sent scouting parties out to look on 
the western horizon to see if possibly there might be a storm 
brewing, and those scouts have returned year after year and 
said, “ There is nothing; they are all good Republicans out 
west and are voting the Republican ticket; there is no sign 
ot any storm brewing,’ until the seyenth time, in the seventh 
year, they have returned and said that there is a cloud on 
the horizon the size of a man’s hand. And I tell you, Mr. 
Speaker, that in a little while that cloud will have grown 
so that the heavens will be black with clouds and with wind: 
and that is why we finally are going to get some legislation 
now. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that practically every Repub- 
lican Who was elected from the Middle West and from the North- 


us joined him. 
men smiled; some 


Ol 


see 


is 


west was elected upon a platform of hostility toward the 
Coolidge plan for farm relief? 
Mr. KVALE. The gentleman is entirely correct. T think 


it safe to ussert that every Republican from agricultural dis- 


tricts in the whole West and Middle West was elected on a 
platform in direct opposition to the Coolidge-Mellon-Jardine 


agricultural policy. I do not know of a single exception. 
{ do not hold the view tiat this legislation is a cure-all for 
the farmer. I agree with those who have spoken of different 
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FresrRvuary | 
remedial measures that should be enacted into law. I sy). 
scribe to much of what was said by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston]—and, by the way, what he Says 
is always worth listening to and worth reading. I have Said 
repeatedly on the floor of this House what the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Kincuetog] called attention to—that the farm- 
ers of the Nation, after sessions with the Committee on Agri 
culture, should appear before another committee, the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means, and ask them to rewrite the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff schedules. 

And in a short time the farmers of the West will go before 
still another committee of Congress, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. : 

What has been taking the heart out of the farmer and bleed 
ing him white is not only the iniquitous Fordney-MceCumber 
tariff, not only the unjust Esch-Cummins law, but it is the 
usurious interest rate by which the West is bled and its sub- 
stance fed into the money power who, little by little, are coming 
to own us out West. Our farmers are becoming serfs and 
vassals to the money power of the East by virtue of this high 
rate of interest, and that will have to be remedied in a few 
years if the farmer is ever to be prosperous again. 

Mr. Speaker, who are the people that are so strenuously 
opposed to this bill? In the main they are the grain gamblers 
and the speculators. Read the hearings of the Comuinitiee ou 
Agriculture. I refer you to page 1244 of those hearings, where 
a number of boards of trade and chambers of commerce in 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas City, Omaha, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago are given as the ones who are opposed to the bill. A 
gentleman said that the Minnesota wheat growers are opposed 
to it. That is not the case. The president of the Minnesota 
Wheat Growers’ Cooperative Marketing Association, Mr. Edward 
Hagen, a fine type of gentleman and a good friend of mine, wires 
that the wheat-growers’ association has always stood squarely 
back of the McNary-Haugen bill from its first draft in 1923. 

If we pass this legislation here and the President of ihe 
United States vetoes it, that will be proof positive that the 
boards of trade and the grain gamblers and the food speculators 
of the United States have more influence in the White House 
than they have in either branch of Congress. This propaganda 
emanates from them. I want to read to you now from page 
13 of the report on the bill before us. It reads: 


As heretofore explained, these problems arise out of the faci that 
prices of farm products are uncertain and unprofitable, dne (1) to 
seasonal variations in yield, and (2) to competition with the producis 
of European and Asiatic peasant labor and of new lands with low pro 
duction costs. 


I agree that those are some of the reasons. But I would 
change the numbering and put No. 2 as No. 3, and as No. 2 I 
would put “ The operations of the grain gamblers and specula 
tors of the United States on the boards of trade and the cham 
bers of commerce.” The minority report, on page 7, practical!y 
admits this when voices concern for the commission mer 
chant. 

Some time ago, January 30 of last year, I made a speech here 
on the grain-gambling activities in this country, and I suggest 
that you read the correspondence I placed in the Recoxp be 
tween Mr. J. W. Brinton, of the Minnesota Wheat Growers’ 
Association, and Mr. Duvel, of the Department of Agriculture, 
who handles the grain futures act in that department. That 
correspondence will reveal to you that the very department of 
our Government which was established to protect the interests 
of the farmers is in reality being made use of as a protection 
for the grain gambler and the food speculator in preying upou 
the farmer. 

I ask, is this the reason why Mr. Jardine is opposed to this 
legislation ? 

I hold that the creation of such a board as is contemplated 
in this bill, the bare knowledge that such a board exists, with 
power to buy and to sell, backed by our Government, will }» 
its very existence act as a powerful curb on gambling activities 
And, as we all know, it is this very gambling and: speculating 
which has robbed the farmer out of hundreds of millions, yes 
billions of dollars, of his hard-earned wealth these many years 

In the speech I refer to I asked Secretary Jardine a question 
which I consider pertinent. Evidently he thought it imperti 
nent, for he has ignored it. The question, which I repeat here, 
Does the Secretary of Agriculture, by virtue of the grain 
futures act cr other laws on the statute books, have the power 
to stop this gambling? If he does have the power, the farm 
ers of the Nation would like to know why he does not use if 
If he does not have the power, will he have his legal advisers 
draft a law that will give him the power? It is time something 
were done about it. |Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore’ The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


it 


is: 
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Mr. KVALE. Could the gentleman give me three minutes? 

Mr. POU. Iam sorry, but I am unable to do so. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Kercnam}]. : 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
think practically everyone who has spoken upon this bill has 
tuken the pains to say something about his own record in refer- 
ence to past legislation of this sort. I want to follow precedent 
in that regard, In 1924 I voted for the McNary-Haugen bill 
aud did all I could to assist in its passage. The hearings on 
the second bill—that of 1926—will show that my attitude was 
entirely and completely friendly, and that I intended to go 
along with the proponents of the bill until about 36 hours be- 
fore it was to be reported to the House, when what I regarded 
as a real vital part of it was traded off deliberately, in my 
judgment, in the hope of securing votes for the measure. Then 
it was I announced I would have to part company, because I 
believe the subsidy provided would defeat the main object of 
the legislation, namely, surplus control, be it seasonal or 
regional or exportable. I followed that course of action through 
the various parliamentary stages in the House and spoke and 
voted against the bill. 

If my personal attitude in regard to this legislation is of any 
interest, I would say that looking at it in a practical way it 
has seemed to me that the widely published intention of a 
presidential veto and the strong intimation of court procedure 
to test the validity of the equalization fee in the present bill 
would make it advisable for the friends of farm relief to ac- 

omplish their purpose through the medium of one of the other 
bills mentioned in connection with the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

More than that, I have felt that our Michigan agricultural 
conditions would be benefited to a greater extent by the enact- 
ment of the Curtis-Crisp bill than by the McNary-Haugen Dill. 
Still further, I feel that both the House and Senate forms of 
the McNary-Haugen bill are deficient in that no provision is 
made for placing other crops within the provisions of the bill 
except by further congressional action. 

The question of personal attitude, however, is purely aca* 
demic. As I understand the situation, the action of the Senate 
last Friday in passing the McNary-Haugen bill in the form we 
now have it before us for consideration, coupled with our cer- 
tain action to-day in adopting the rule in order to substitute 
the same for all bills under consideration now before the com- 


mittee, simply resolves the whole question into one proposition, | 


namely, Are we to secure any farm relief at this session and, if 
shall we vote for or against the McNary-Haugen bill, the 
only form of such legislation that can actually be considered ? 

With that statement of the proposition there is only one thing 
that I want to do and that I can conscientiously do, and that is 
0 stand before you and say I am going to vote for the McNary- 
Haugen bill. [Applause.] 


sO 


Mr. Chairman, if anyone is seeking for a sentiment or state- | 


ment upon which he may base his action in regard to all farm- 


elief legislation, I think it can possibly find expression in the 


words of Henry Van Dyke, who says: 


In the game of life as we play it here in America the rules must be 
t £ 3 


he same for all, the penalties must be the same for all, and the prizes, 


o far as we can make them such, must be the same for all, and may the | 


best Man win. 


In the vote upon the pending measure we are seeking to mod- 
ify the rules of this great game of life as it is played so superbly 
here in America in the interests of the great farming group. 

The problem which this legislation presents is not unlike 
hat which occasionally confronts the House itself in connection 
with the rules governing its procedure. Although to-day we 
may think that absolutely the last modification in our House 
rules has been made to care for every new situation that may 
arise, hardly a session passes that some new adjustments are 
not found to be necessary. 

So it is in connection with our Nation’s economie life. The 
ocial order is constantly shifting and changing, particularly in 
its economic phases. 

With each change new rules are required, and these rules, of 
take the form of legislation. The advantage of ma- 
chinery, the practical revolution in transportation of the last 
two decades, improvements in communication, have all natu- 
rally led to modification of the laws which govern this great 


course, 


Lume of life as we play it, and it is therefore but fair to heed | 


farmers of the country for a 
will enable them to play this 
the “game of life ”—on 


the Nation-wide appeal of the 
modification of the rules that 
greatest of all games in America- 
equal terms with the rest of us. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this bill is an effort, a conscientious 
attempt, to write into the legislation of the country some “ rule,” 
if you please, that will enable the farmers of the country to play 





|} Cumber 
| that 


‘ 
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this grand old game, the greatest game in the world, the game 
of life, on an equal footing, if you please, with all other groups 
of our people. [Applause.] If that is a fair statement, of 
course it follows if we are to be at least decent in our intellec- 
tual processes, that we must endeavor to find some sort of a 
fair, sound basis of comparison between the present situation 
of the farmers of the country and that of other groups that 
have been affected by legislation, and let that be our point of 
departure; and then, following that, see whether other lezisla- 
tion has affected other groups favorably, and finally draw our 
own conclusion as to what ought to be done with this bill: 

I shall not weary the House with a review of legislation that 
has unquestionably modified the rules to the advantage of other 
groups of our people, nor shall I attempt to inveigh against 
either such legislation or the sponsors of it, but I would like to 
restate in terms of indexes the results that have come to agri- 
culture during the course of the last 10 or 15 years, a part of 
which can fairly be attributed to the legislation that has been 
written to meet the needs of our advancing civilization 
as the demands of certain groups who champion such legis 
lation. 

Taking the wages of union labor as our first illustration. 
Starting with 1913 as our base and 100 or our index. We have 
come along up through the war period and on into the adjust 
ment years following, with these indexes continually increasing 
until in 1924 they reached 228.1; in 1925, 9; and in 1926, 
250.3. 

Certainly no one who is informed upon the subject will say 
that the Adamson law of 1916 and the recent immigration acts 
have not materially contributed to the increase of this union 
labor index, and to that degree certainly the rules have bee 
changed to the advantage of this great and important group 
of our people. 


well 


]o"7 


amd. 


Look at freight rates from the same standpoint. Starting 
again with 1913 as our base and 100 as the index, freight rates 
are at present 172.5. No one will dispute that the Adamson 
law and the Esch-Cummins law have contributed to this 72 
per cent raise in freight rates. 

Taking farm labor and the index for 1913 at 100 and in 
1926 approximately 163, we readily see how this important 


factor in the farmers income has been reflected by the modifi 
eation of the laws which have been written to the advantage of 
union labor. 

Taking 1914 as a base and 100 as the index, 
1914 have advanced 150 per cent. 
and local taxes. 

In 1910 there was a mortgage indebtedness on owner-operated 
farms of $1,700,000,000, in 1920 it was $4,000,000.000. in 1925 
according to the latest agriculture census it was $4,200,000,000. 

The total farm mortgage debt, including all farms in 1920, 
amounted to $7,857,000,000, and at the present time this total 
mortgage debt is estimated at approximately $8,400,000,000. 

Land values increased from 1910 to 1925, 43 per cent. 

Mortgage indebtedness increased something like 140 per cent 

The value of land and buildings in 1910 was $34,800,000,000. 

In 1925 this total value Was $49,500,000,000. 

An increase between 1910 and 1925 
40 per cent. 

The increase of mortgage indebtedness between 1910 and 1925 
on owner-operated farms, however, was much larger, amounting 
to 140 per cent. 

The gross income 
$12,400,000,000. 

This compares with $9,200,000,000 in the worst year of the 
postwar depression. 


farm taxes since 
These include State, county, 


of something more than 


from all farm products in 1925 was 


o- 


During the present season of 1926-27 the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the gross income from al! farm 
products will be at least 5 per cent less than in 1925-26, and 
a study of the department’s Outlook report for 1926-27 sug- 
gests that there may even be a moderate decline next vea 

This recent falling off in income is reflected in the change 
that have taken place in agricultural prices in cotton and 
grain. 

While I do not wish to inject a political argument into ft] 
debate, yet I can not let pass the siafement that has been 
reiterated time and time aguin during the course of the dehs 
to the effect that the Fordney-McCumber ‘Tariff Act has robbed 


the farmer. 

Referring to the indexes of nonagricultural products, which 
includes 404 articles of commerce classified in different gro 
I ask your consideration to the following comparison : 

Between September, 1922, the date when the Fordney-M: 
tariff became effective, and 1926 it will he 
in every one of the groups where tariff intervenes the 
price level for 1926 is below that ef 1922, and this in 
the fact that the laber indexes, which are the principe! fact 


observed 


ST) » OT 
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In the same period of time 





have increased from 193.1 to 250.3. 
farm indexes have gone from 124 to 135, 134, and 146.5. Non- 
agricultural indexes have gone from 178.6 to 160.8. 

Indexes, 1922 
j 1 products stip ele aie ete ee ncn nase teenie takes caeiaa peeaam 133 
‘ ind clothing ° 
Met and metal products 
Building material * 
Ilo ld furnishings __--~-- 
Lericul i 
Aver ti igricultural 

Inderes, 1926 
I products caliente —— ee 
Cloth and clothing ee sit aati inet aicetainiilacall a 175.9 
Metnl mod metal p miucis =o ee eee ee eee - one 126. 7 
Buildin waterial os cd See bi Te ee ee 
Heweehels garniobings.... << -cnenmncaccnecmnctndedeneshosen 161 8 
Agricultural Seiad ee aes 146, 5 
\verage nonagricultural ; - - 160.8 


Before I leave the floor I want to challenge again my good 
friend from Minnesota, the gentleman who has just left the 
floor—and he is not alone in the error. I know he will be glad 
he corrected and does not want to make a misstatement; I 
refer to Mr. KvaLe, who has never missed an opportunity on 
this floor to say that a part of the condition of the farmer in 
America is due to the iniquitous Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 
I want the gentleman from Minnesota and every other man 
who believes that to look me in the eye while I tell him again 


t 
ra 


what the facts are. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, that was very unkind. 


[ Laughter. | 

Mr. PURNELL. 
Michigan another minute. 

Mr. KVALE. Not wholly due to the tariff. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I want to repeat the statement that when 
the gentleman charges that the present condition of the farmer 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 


has been due to the operation of the Fordney-McCumber 
law 

Mr. KVALE. In part—— 

Mr. KETCHAM. He is not stating the exact facts. These 


are the figures: In 1922, in September of that year, when the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law went on the statute books, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN| showed very 
clearly by means of his chart, the nonagricultural products 
had reached their highest price point since the war, and from 
that good hour until now they have been on the decline. That 
should be an adequate answer to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, who always wants to be very fair. I am grateful to the 
gentlemen of the committee for the opportunity to make that 
statement, based upon the official figures gathered from the 
Bureau of Economics. They will prove my statement to any 
man who is net biased on the subject. If the gentleman from 
Minnesota looks into it, I am sure he will be absolutely con- 
vinced on that proposition, 

One of the chief arguments against the McNary-Haugen bill 
is the claim that it is unworkable. A complete answer to that 
is that, try as he will, the farmer under present conditions is 
unable to take advantage of the protective tariff in crops where 
seasonal or exportable surpluses are produced. Even the most 
ardent opponents of this legislation admit that if the farmer 
could control production he would receive the benefits of the 
tariff, 

Proponents of the bill rightly insist that the farmer is entitled 
to have machinery set up whereby he can not only care for 
orderly marketing but also reach the more troublesome problem 
of controling surpluses. It is no sound argument to predicate 
opposition to this bill upon the feeling that the farmer will 
abuse the privileges given under the MeNary-Haugen bill by 
overproducing. Our responsibility is to give him machinery 
whereby both his friends and his opponents in this Chamber 
admit he can accomplish this purpose, if wisely used. 

The following table, from a series prepared by our good 
friend, Sydney Anderson, shows clearly how the bill is planned 


to work, so far as wheat is concerned; 


| ei 

Equal- | Price to 

W heat production (million bushels ization | States 

fee | farmer 

| — — 
60 $1. 92 
700 1.85 
800 1. 78 
9u0 L7l 
1,000... 1. 64 
1,100. 1. 57 
1,200 L 50 
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The farmer will readily see the difference between an equali- 
zation fee of 7 cents and 42 cents per bushel, and that the 
difference will be a strong restraining influence on all farmers 
as a group’as well as hit straight home to each individual 
farmer, and therefore unquestionably effective. 

In the table just referred to from the brilliant brain of 
Sidney Anderson, a very extreme estimate does not contem- 
plate an increase in price of more than 42 cents per bushel 
for wheat; namely, the world price, plus the tariff. 

It will therefore be readily seen that there is no warrant 
for the argument that this is an “ urban holdup,” a phrase that 
has become somewhat stereotyped. Present conditions 
rural “ hold down.” 

But granted, for the sake of argument, that 1 cent per 
pound loaf of bread is added to the cost, for which there ean 
be no reasonable justification, is it not a fair presumption to 
say that the average city dweller who is dependent upon steady 
employment with good wages, would be willing to pay that 
extra cent, if, by the payment of that cent he could be assured 
that the farmers of the country, who are consumers of the 
product he produces, would be in the market for these products 
to an added degree, 

Probably the strongest opposition to this bill will come from 
those who conscientiously believe that it will unduly raise the 
price paid by consumers of the products enumerated in the bill. 

In the first place, may I say that the testimony that has 
been given before our committee justifies me in the statement 
that any price lifting due to the enactment of this bill will be 
based merely upon a desire to raise prices rather than any valid 
reason that can be given for so doing. 

Take wheat, for instance; probably more will be said about 
raising the cost of bread to every family in the city than upou 
any one single item mentioned in the Dill. 

I call your attention to the direct testimony given by one of 
the most brilliant men who ever appeared before our Committee 
on Agriculture in my experience, Mr. Elwood Rabenold, of 
New York City, attorney for the bakers. He stated unequivo- 
fully that under present conditions a raise in price of $2.50 
a barrel for flour would have to be charged before an increase 
of 1 cent per pound loaf of bread would be warranted. He 
further stated, with a great deal of emphasis, that a baker 
could absorb un increase of 50 cents a bushel for wheat withou! 
any justification for charging an extra cent for a pound loaf 
of bread. This is due to the fact that a very small portion of 
the cost of a loaf of bread is in the material that goes into if. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker-—— 

Mr. KETCHAM. I thought 


are a 


I had an additional minute left 
It is a source of sincere gratification to me, as a stalwart 
Republican, that I have seen on the floor of this House one 
of the stalwart members of the other party, a gentleman from 
the South, turn turtle upon this proposition and make in 
your hearing one of the best speeches I have heard in behalf 
of the McNury-Haugen bill, and the principle of protection 
which it carries. I welcome to the ranks of the protectionists 
of the country the Hon. Davin H. KiIncHeLor and his Demo- 
cratic colleagues from the great State of Kentucky. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. [Applause.] 


Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Speaker, spexking for the farmers 


|} and the business interests dependent upon agriculture in my 


district, I desire to appeal to those Representatives from in 
dustrial districts to aid in the passage immediately of farm 
relief legislation. The farmers are so busy with their indi 
vidual financial difficulties they have little or no time to devote 
to the study of the various bills offered for their relief. The) 
depend upon their organization leaders and upon Congress 
In the final analysis they depend upon you and me to give 
them the best bill our judgment dictates. They are not re 
sponsible for any mistakes their leaders may make but they 
will hold us responsible for any mistakes we may make in 
not giving them an opportunity to better their financial condi 
tion. The MeNary bill may not do all the good claimed for ir, 
but legislation for the farmers is imperative and speed in enact- 
ing a relief measure is the essence of the necessity. 

Speaking for myself, I am convinced that many amendments 
to the bill will eventually be required before the legislation 
will work satisfactorily but this is no reason why we should 
hesitate to take the steps necessary to give immediate relief to 
agriculture. Many constructive acts have required much 
amending but the enactment of the required legislation was 
beneficial and wise. As long as certain protected interests in 
this country assume a “dog in the manger” attitude toward 
agriculture just so certain is destruction destined to overwhelm 
them in the end. To those of you unacquainted with the 
plight of the farmers let me appeal to you to listen to the true 
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facts in their case before you vote to close the door of hope in 
their faces. 


ince the deflation program of 1920-21 the farmers of my 
( itry have seen their earnings of a lifetime vanish like a 
mist before a sea-born gale. Their profits turned overnight to 


their livestock and farm implements were then listed in 
chattel mortgages and went out of their hands on foreclosure; 
home with the fireside, around which the children were 
raised and to which fend memories of happy days cling, went 
into the hands of alien owners; bankrupt merchants and closed 
banks have taken his credit, and now we find the farmer left 
helpless to the mercy of the money lenders, freight rates, and 
The home-owning independent farmer is fast pass- 
ut of the picture of American life, leaving the memory of 
childhood’s fondest hours as a heritage of only a few. Child 
hood on a farm, now the sweetest recollections of some of 
America’s greatest men and women, will soon change to child- 
hood days in a busy mill. What profit to the Nation will we 
gain if we become the first Nation in the world in industry, 
wealth, and influence and we lose agriculture? I appeal to you 
vote to take little children from the cotton fields and send 
em to school, to give tired housewives an opportunity to rest, 
to give the overburdened husbandmen a ray of hope. 
A few days ago in this city, the proud Capital of the Nation 
a poorly clad old man and woman were walking along looking 
into various trash cans. The woman said, “I knew you would 
not find it.” This attracted the attention of a passer-by, who 
de inquiry as to what they had lost, and the reply was that 
ey were looking for something to eat. They were taken to a 
ar-by restaurant and given a hearty meal and some money. 
They were asked why they had not applied to some charitable 
institution, and this brought the information that they were 
ingers and did not know of such a place. It was disclosed 
that they had lost their little farm and everything they owned 
and were trying to find a relative who had come to the city. 
Not all farmers are poor, not all farmers are in needy circum- 
tances, but the great majority face bankruptcy. They have 
ed you for bread, will you give them a stone? I for one am 
ng to give my best thought and energies to pass a measure 
that promises some real relief. While I personally believe that 
he equalization feature of the bill ought to be postponed for 
ne year, yet I am not willing to deny the farmer the oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the question whether he will have it applied 
to his product. 
Give us an opportunity to bring back happy days on the farm, 
business to merchants, and 


the 


proliteers, 


an 


prosperous our strengthen our 
banks. [Applause. ] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
rentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHAFER]. 


Mr, SCHAFFER. Mr. Speaker, some of the opponents of this 


legislation have repeatedly stated that those from city dis- 
icts are opposed to this farm relief bill. I have the honor 
to represent an industrial district, a district in which there 
very few farmers, and I am going to vote for this farm 
relief bill [ Applause. ] 
The industrial workers and farmers of this country realize 


that their interests are mutual. The prosperity of the farmers 

closely interwoven with the prosperity of the employees and 

business institutions of the city. When the farmers are pros- 

perous they are able to purchase the production of industrial 
rs and busine institutions. 

The farm organizations in this country are in favor of the 


orkt 


pending legislation. They want it enacted, and if my vote can 
help the farmers get what they want, they will get it. If this 


hill is enacted into law and does not solve the farmers’ 


lems as the chosen representatives of farmers believe it will, 
then I would strongly urge that those representatives put their 


prob- 


houlders to the wheel and support legislation having for its 
purpose the modification of the Volstead Act. 
I believe we could materially assist a great many of the 


farmers if we would pass a bill to amend the Volstead Act and 
permit the sale and manufacture of light beer. [Laughter.] 
We know that one of the main ingredients of beer is barley, 
and that barley is one of the best rotating crops that a farmer 
can plant. When we look for the time that the farmers’ dis- 
tress began, we find it was about the time the so-called Vol- 
stead Act was placed upon the statute books. 


I hope this farm relief bill will pass. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, the last word having been 
spoken, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. Under the unanimous-consent agreement, 


the previous question is ordered, and the question is on agreeing | 


to the resolution. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Newton of Minnesota) there were—ayes 201, noes 62. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded. [After 
counting. Thirty gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient num- 
ber, so the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


Union for the consideration of S, 4808, to establish a Fed- 
! 


eral farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the 
contrel and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 


moudities, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Unicon for the consideration 
of Senute bill 4808, with Mr. Mapes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
bill should be read. This is the first reading-of the bill 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 


The 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the Senate bill be dis 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, with the understanding that 


at this point the bill be printed in the Recoxrp without reading, 
I shall not object. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I have no objection to that. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa that the first reading of the bill be dis- 


pensed with? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
will the 
point? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
gentleman have the bill printed in the Recorp 


objec t, 


at this 


I have no objection. 
Will the gentleman so amend his request? 


Mr. HAUGEN. I will agree to such an amendment if the 
gentleman offers it. I will accept that amendment. 
Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Iowa says he will 


accept the suggestion that the bill be printed without reading. 





The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAn- 
TON] couples with the request that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill (S. 4808) is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SecTrion 1. It its hereby declared to be the po of Ce \ to 
promote the orderly marketing of basie agricultural commod i 
interstate and foreign commerce and to that end provide { 
control and disposition of surpluses of such commoditie » 
producers of such commodities to stabiliz heir markets agains lue 
and excessive fluctuations, to preserve in ous domes ‘ 
for such commodities, to minimize speculatior nd waste in n 
such commodities, and to encourage the organization of pi : 
such commodities into cooperative marketir ociations 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

Sec. 2. (a) A Federal Farm Be i is hereby ted whicl 
consist of the S&S retary of Ag j vyho at ! x 
officik aud 12 members, one fro i < t! 1 ed k 
districts, appointed by the Presid Ss ! 
the advice and consent of the iro ists eli i i l 
by the nominating committe the distri here I i 
section provided. 

(b) There is hereby established a pominating committs i 
the 12 Federal land-bank districts, to consist of se‘ n four 
of the members of the nominating mmittee in ich i ! t 
elected by the bona fide farm organizations and cooperative 
in such district at a convention of such organizatior ind 
to be held at the office of the Federal land h 
or at such other place, in the city where si Federal lat k is 
located, to which the conve! ym ma id } Two of t emt 
of the nominating committee in ich di ict shall t ( L 
majority vote of the heads of sricult l « rtments of the 
several States of each Feds 1] tt k a ; t eting to be 
held in the same city and at the same time of the meeting of the 
convention of the bona fide farm organizatior and cooperative a cia 
tions in each district One of the members of the nominating committee 
in each district shall be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 

) The Secretary Agriculture shall. within 30 day ft. the 


approval of this act and biennially thereafter, with the 
farm organizations cooperative associations 
representative of agriculture in any district, (1) fix the date o1 
a convention in such district shall be held, 


advice of such 
and 


side ‘ } 


(9) 


designat the 
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organizations and cooperative associations in the district eligible to 
participate in such convention, and (3) designate the number of 
representatives and the number of votes to which each such organiza- 
tion or association in the district shall be entitled. The date fixed 
for the first convention in each district shall be not later than 45 
days after the approval of this act, and the date fixed for subsequent 
convertions in the district shall be, as nearly as practicable, two years 
after the preceding convention. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
il, at least 15 days prior to the date on which a convention is to 
held, to each organization and association eligible to participate in 
such convention, notice of the date and place of such convention. The 
of Agriculture shall prescribe uniform regulations for the 
cedure at the conventions and for the proper certification of elec- 


ma 


Secretary 


pi 


tion of the members of each nominating committee. 

(d) The term of office of each member of a nominating committee 
first elected or appointed shall expire two years from the date of 
his tion or appointment, and the term of office of a successor shall 
expi two years from the date of the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was elected or appointed. Any member of a nomi- 


nating committee in office at the expiration of the term for which he 
was elected appointed, may continue in office until his successor 


takes 


or 
office. 

(e) The members of each nominating committee shall serve without 
but may be paid by the Federal Farm Board a per diem com- 
pensation not exceeding $20 for attending meetings of the committee. 


} 


salary 


Each member shall be paid by the board his necessary traveling 
expenses to and from the meetings of the nominating committee and 
his actual expenses while engaged upon the business of the committee. 


(f) Each nominating committee shall, as soon as practicable after 
the approval of this act, meet, organize, select a chairman, secretary, 
and such other officers as it deems necessary, and submit to the Presi- 


dent a list of three individuals from its district eligible for appoint- 
ment to the board, 

(g) Whenever a vacancy occurs in the board, or whenever in the 
opinion of the chairman of the board a vacancy will soon occur, in 
the office of a member from any Federal land bank district, the chair- 
man of the board shall notify the nominating committee in such 
district. The nominating committee shall, as soon as practicable there- 
afier, meet and submit to the President a list of three individuals 


from such district, eligible for appointment to the board. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND TERMS OF BOARD MEMBERS 

Sec. 3. (a) The terms of office of the appointed members of the 
board first taking office after the approval of this act shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of nomination, four at the 
end of the second year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four 
at the end of the sixth year, after the date of the approval of this 
net A successor to an appointed member of the board shall be ap- 
pointed in the same manner as the original appointed members, and 
shall have a term of office expiring six years from the date of the 


expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed. 


(b) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed, shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Any member of the board in office at the expiration of the 
term for which he was appointed, may continue in office until his 
successor takes office. 

(d) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the | 
remaining members to execute the functions of the board, and a 


majority of the appointed members in office shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of the business of the board. 

Each of the appointed members of the board shall be a citizen 
of the United States, shall not actively engage in any other business, 
vocation, employment than that of serving as a member of the 
board, and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, together with 
necessary traveling expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence or 


te) 


or 


per diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed 
by law, while away from the principal office of the board on business 
required by this act, or if assigned to any other office established by 


the board, then while away from such office on business required by 
this act. 
GENERAL POWERS 

Src. 4. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as chair- 
man of the board. 

(b>) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, 
and such other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 

(c) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) Shall make an annual report to Congress. 

(ce) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of a secretary and such 
experts and, in accordance with the classification act of 1923 and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and 
employees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expenditures for 
rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
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for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vesteg 
in the board. 


SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 5. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman, or of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or of a majority of its members, 

(b) The board shall keep advised, from any available sources, of 
crop prices, prospects, supply and demand, at home and abroad, with 
especial attention to the existence or the probability of the existence 
of a surplus of any agricultural commodity or any of its food products, 

(c) The board shall advise cooperative associations, farm organiza- 
tions, and produce.s in the adjustment of production and distribution, 
in order that they may secure the maximum benefits under this act. 


CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 


Sec. 6. (a) For the purposes of this act, cotton, wheat, corn, rice, 
tobacco, and swine shall be known and are referred to as “ basic agri- 
cultural commodities,” except that the board may, in its discretion, 
treat as a separate basic agricultural commodity one or more of such 
classes or types of tobacco as are designated in the classification of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Whenever the board finds that the conditions of production and 
marketing of any ether agricultural commodity are such that the pro 
visions of this act applicable to a basic agricultural commodity should 
be made applicable to such other agricultural commodity, the board shall 
submit its report thereon to Congress. 

(c) Whenever the board finds, first, that there is or may be during 
the ensuing year either (1) a surplus above the domestic requirements 
for wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, or swine, or (2) a surplus above the 
requirements for the orderly marketing of cotton, or of wheat, corn, 
rice, tobacco, or swine; and, second, that both the advisory council 
hereinafter created for the commodity and a substantial number of 
cooperative associations or other organizations representing the pro- 
ducers of the commodity favor the full cooperation of the board in 
the stabilization of the commodity, then the board shall publicly 
declare its findings and commence, upon a date to be fixed by the board 
and published in such declaration, the operations in such commodity 
authorized by this act: Provided, That in any State where not as 
many as 50 per cent of the producers of the commodity are members 
of such cooperative associations or other organizations, an expression 
from the producers of the commodity shall be obtained through a State 
convention of such producers, to be called by the head of the depart 
ment of agriculture of such State, under rules and regulations pr: 
seribed by him. Such operations shall continue until terminated by 
the board. Any decision by the board relating to the commencement 
or termination of such operations shall require the affirmative vot« 
of a majority of the appointed members in office, and the board shall 
not commence or terminate operations in any basic agricultural com 
modity unless members of the board representing Federal land-bank 
districts which in the aggregate produced during the preceding crop 
year, according to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, more 
than 50 per cent of such commodity, vote in favor thereof and until 
the board shall become satisfied that a majority of the producers of 
such commodity favor such action. 

(d) During the continuance of such operations in any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, the board is authorized to enter into agreements, 
for the purpose of carrying out the policy declared in section 1, with 
any cooperative association engaged in handling the basic agricultural 
commodity, or with a corporation created by one or more of such 
cooperative associations, or with processors of the basic agricultural 
commodity. 

(e) Such agreements may provide for (1) removing or disposing of 
any surplus of the basic agricultural commodity, (2) withholding such 


surplus, (5) insuring such commodity against undue and excessive 
fluctuations in market conditions, and (4) financing the purchase, 
storage, or sale or other disposition of the commodity. The moneys 


in the stabilization fund of the basic agricultural commodity shall be 
available for carrying out such agreements. In the case of any agree 
ment in respect of the removal or disposal of the surplus of a basic 
agricultural commodity, the agreement shall provide both for the 
payment from the stabilization fund for the commodity of the amount 
of losses, costs, and charges, arising out of the purchase, storage, or 
sale or other disposition of the commodity or out of contracts therefor, 
and for the payment into the stabilization fund for the commodity o! 
profits (after deducting all costs and charges provided for in thie 
agreement) arising out of such purchase, storage, or sale or other 
disposition, or contracts therefor. In the case of agreements insuring 
such commodity against undue and excessive fluctuations in market 
conditions, the board may insure any cooperative marketing association 
against decline in the market price for the commodity at the time ol 
sale by the association, from the market price for such commodity at 
the time of delivery to the association. 

(f) If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 
association or associations, or corporation created by or more 
cooperative associations, capable of carrying out any such agreement, 
the board may enter into such agreements with other agencies. 


one 
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g) If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more 
cooperative associations capable of carrying out any such agreement, 
the board in entering into such agreement shall not discriminate 
unreasonably against any such association in favor of any other such 
association. 


h) During any period in which the board is engaged under this 
in operations in any basic agricultural commodity other than 
cotton, or tobacco, the provisions of subdivisions (d), (e), and (f) 


of this section shall have the same application in respect of the food 
products of the commodity as they have in respect of the commodity. 


COMMODITY ADVISORY COUNCILS 


Sec. 7. (a) The board is hereby authorized and directed to create 
r each basic agricultural comnrodity an advisory council of seven 
nembers fairly representative of the producers of such commodity. 


Members of each commodity advisory council shall be selected annually 
the board from lists submitted by the heads of the agricultural 
partments of the several States within the Federal land bank dis 
trict and from lists submitted by cooperative marketing associations 
id farm organizations determined by the board to be representative 
producers of such commodity. Members of each 
council shall without salary but may 
per diem compensation not exceeding $20 
the council and for time devoted to other business of the 
authorized by the board. Each council member shall be 
board his necessary traveling expenses to and from meet 
council and expenses incurred for 
in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed 
w, while engaged upon the business of the council. Each 
ivisory council shall be designated by name of the commodity 
represents, as, for example, “ the cotton advisory council.” 
Each commodity advisory council shall meet 
ible after its selection at a time and place designated by 
nd select a chairman, The board designate a 
neil, subject to the approval of the council. 
) Each 
in 


tne 
lvisory 
e board a 
eetings of 
icil and 
pald by the 
ngs of the 
allowance 


commodity 
be paid 
for attending 


serve by 


his subsistence, or per 


by 


dity 


em 


comm 


the 


(b) as soon as prac 


the 


Secretary 





| board 


may of the 
commodity advisory council shall meet thereafter 
each year at a and place designated by the 
duly signed a majority of its members at a 
designated therein. 

Each commodity 
its officers, (1) 


least 
board 
tim 


at 


time or 


ma call by and 


nlace 
pia 


(d) itself or 
make 


juris- 


advisory council shall have power, by 
rough 


il or 


to confer directly with the board, or to 
written representations matters within the 
of the board, (2) to call for information from the board 


make representations to the board in respect of the commodity 


concerning 
tion and 
repre- 
ted by the council in regard to the time and manner of operations 
by the board, the amount and methods of collection of the equalization 
and all matters pertaining to the interest of the producers of the 
modity, and (3) to cooperate with the board in advising producers 
nd cooperative associations and farm organizations in the adjustment 





of production in order to secure the maximum benefits under this act. 
BQUALIZATION FEE 
Sec. 8. In order that each marketed unit of a basic agricultural 
commodity may contribute ratably its equitable share to the stabiliza 
tion fund hereinafter established for such commodity; in ord 
prevent any unjust discrimination against, any direct burden or undue 
restraint upon, and any ippression of commerce with foreign ns 
basie agricultural commodities in favor of interstate or intrastate 
nmerce in such commodities; and in order to stabilize and regulat 


tl current of foreign and interstate commerce in such commodities 
there shall be apportioned and paid as a regulation of such commerce 

equalization fee as hereinafter provided 

AMOUNT EQUALIZATION FEE 

Sec. 9. Prior to the commencement of operations in respect of any 
basic agricultural commodity, and thereafter from time to time, tl 
board shall estimate the probable advances, losses, costs, and charges 
to be paid in respect of the operations in such commodity. Having due 
regard to such estimates, the board shall from time to time determine 
and publish the amount for each unit of weight, measure, or value 
designated by it, to be collected upon such unit of such basic agricul 
tural commodity during the operations in such commodity. Such 
amount is hereinafter referred to as the “equalization fee.” At the 
time of determining and publishing an equalization fee the board shall 
specify the period during which it shall remain in effect, and the place 


and manner of its payment and collection. 


PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF BQUALIZATION FEE 


10. (a) Under such the board may 
there shall be paid, during operations in a basic agricultural commodity 
and in respect of each unit of such commodity, an equalization fee 


Sec. regulations as prescribe 


upon one of the following: The transportation, processing, or sale of 
such unit. No more than one equalization fee shall be collected in 
respect of any unit. The board shall determine in the case of any class 


of transactions in the commodity whether the equalization fee shall be 
upon transportation, processing, or sale, 
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(b) The board may by regulation require any person engaged in the 
transportation, processing, or acquisition by sale of a basic agricultural 
commodity— 

(1) To file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his trans 
portation, processing, or acquisition of such commodity, the amount of 
equalization fees payable thereon and such other facts as may be neces- 
sary for their payment or collection. 

(2) To collect the equalization fee as directed by the board, and to 
account therefor. 

(3) In the case of cotton, to issue to the producer a serial receipt 
for the commodity which shall be evidence of the participating interest 
of the producer in the equalization fund for the commodity. The board 
may in such case prepare and issue such receipts and prescribe the 
terms and conditions thereof. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
request of the board, shall have such receipts prepared at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 


(c) Every person who, in violation of the regulations prescribed by 
the board, fails to collect or account for any equalization fee shall 
be liable for its amount and to a penalty equal to one-half its amount. 
Such amount and penalty may be recovered together in a civil suit 


brought by the board in the name of the United States. 


STABILIZATION FUNDS 


Sec. 11. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the board, 
there shall be established a stabilization fund for each basic agricul- 
tural commodity. Such funds shall be administered by and exclu 
sively under the control of the board, and the board shall have the 
exclusive power of expending the moneys in any such fund rhere 
shall be deposited to the credit of the stabilization fund for a basic 
agricultural commodity, advances from the revolving fund hereinafter 


the 
ird 


established, for under 


and 


the 


se 


premiums paid insurance tion 12 


equalization fees and profits in connection with operations by bo 


in the basic agricultural commodity or its food products. 

(b) The board, in anticipation of the collection of the equalization 
fees and the payment of premiums for insurance under section 12, and 
in order promptly to make the payments required by any agreement 
under section 6 or by the insurance contracts under section 12 and 
pay salaries and expenses of experts, may in their discretion advance 
to the stabilization fund fer any basic agricultural commodity, « of 
the revolving fund hereinafter established, such amount is ' € 
necessary. 

(ec) The deposits to the credit of the stabilization fund shall be 
made in a public depositary of the United States. All general liws 











relating to the embezzlement,. conversion, or to the improper handling, 
retention, use, or disposal of public moneys of the United St 3 
shall apply to equalization fees collected by any person and to ~ 
payable to the credit of a stabilization fund, whether or ‘ h 
fees or profits have been credited to the appropriate stabilization fund 
as well as to moneys deposited to the credit of the fund o1 
drawn therefrom but in the custody of any ticer or employ 

United States. 

(d) There shall be disbursed from the stabilization fund ny 
basic agricultural commodity only (1) the payments re ire ) 
made by any agreement under sec in insurances 
under section 12, (2) the laries of such expert 
board determines 10uld be p ible fund, and > e] 
ments to the revolving fund of ) idvanced f 
the agricultural eommodity frem the revolving fund to the stal 
fund and remaining unpaid, together with interest on such an 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 

(e) When the amount in the equalization fund fe otton is, in ‘ 
opi: ion of the board, in excess of the amount dequate ft ry ont 
the requirements of this act in respect of such « imodit i the 
collection of further equalization fees thereon is likely to 1 ; n 
excess, the board may retire in their serial order as in 3 
of the outstanding receipts evidencing participat interes 
fund. Such retirement shall be had by the payment to the hold 
such receipts of their distributive share of such excess as determi) 
the board The amount of the distributive share payable it 
of any such receipt sball be an amount bearing th: n 
tl face value of such receipt as the value of the assets of t re 
in or attributable to the fund bear to the aggregate face value of 
outstanding receipts evidencing a participating interest id 
as determined by the board 

LOANS AND INSURANCE 

Sec. 12, (a) The board is authorized, upon such terms and condition 
and in accordance with such regulations as it may preseribe, to make 
loans out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association « iged 
in the purchase, storage, or sale or other disposition of any agricultura 
commodity (whether or not basic agricultural commodity) for the 
purpose of assisting such cooperative asseciation in controlling the 


surplus of such commodity 
marketing. 

(b) For developing continuity of cooperative services 
including unified terminal marketing facilities and equipment, the board 


in excess of the requirements for orderly 


the purpose o 
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is authorized, upon such terms and conditions and in accordance with 
such regulations as it may prescribe, to make loans out of the revolving 
fund to any cooperative association engaged in the purchase, storage, 
sale, or other disposition, or processing of any agricultural commodity, 
(1) for the purpose of assisting any such association in the acquisition, 
by purchase, construction, or otherwise, of facilities to be used in the 
processing, or sale of such agricultural commodity, or (2) for 
the purpose of furnishing funds to such associations for necessary ex- 
penditures in federating, consolidating, or merging cooperative associa- 
tions, or (3) for the purpose of furnishing to any such association funds 
to be used by it as capital for any agricultural credit corporation eligible 
for receiving rediscounts from an intermediate-credit bank. In making 
uny such loan the board may provide for the payment of such charge, 
to be determined by the board from time to time, upon each unit of the 
commodity bandled by the association, as will within a period of not 
more than 20 years repay the amount of such loan, together with in- 
terest The aggregate amounts loaned under this subdivision 
and unpaid shall not exceed at any time the sum of 
$25,000,000. 


storage 


thereon. 


remaining one 


(c) Any loan under subdivision (a) or (b) shall bear interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
(d) The board may at any time enter into a contract with any 


cooperative marketing association engaged in marketing any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, insuring such association for periods of 12 months 
against decline in the market price for such commodity at the time of 
sale by the association from the market price for such commodity at 
ihe time of delivery to the association. For such insurance the asso- 
ciation shall pay such premium, to be determined by the board, upon 
each unit of the basic agricultural commodity reported by the associa- 
tion for coverage under the insurance contract, as will cover the risks 


ol the insurance. 
EXAMINATIONS OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 
Sec. 13. Expenditures by the board for loans and advances from } 
the revolving fund and expenditures by the board from the appropria- 


under subdivision (b) of section 16 shall be allowed and paid 
upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the 
of the board. Expenditures by the board, including loans 
dvyances, from the stabilization funds shall be made by the author- 
officers or agents of the board upon receipt of itemized vouchers 
therefor, approved by such officers as the board may designate. Vouch- 
ers so made for expenditures from the revolving fund or any stabiliza- 
tion fund shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Govern- 


tion 


chairman 
and 


ized 


ment; except that all financia! transactions of the board (including 
the payments required by any agreement under section 6 or by the 


insurance contracts under section 12) shall, subject to the above 
limitation, be examined by the General Accounting Office, at such times 
and in such manner as the Comptroiler General of the United States 
may regulation prescribe. Such examination in respect of expendi- 
tures from the revolving fund or from any stabilization fund shall be 
for the sole purpose of making a report to the Congress and to the 
board of expenditures and contracts in violation of law, together with 
recommendations the Comptroller General deems advisable 
the receipt, disbursement, and application of the funds 


adnrinistered by the board. 


by 


such as 


concerning 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Se It the of 
ment 
ird, upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance 


to the bourd in carrying out any of the provisions of this act and the 


14. (a) shall be duty any governmental establish- 


bo or 


regulations of the board. ‘The board shall, in cooperation with any 
such governmental establishment, avail itself of the services and 
facilities of such governmental establishment in order to avoid pre- 


ventable expense or duplication of effort. 

(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board with such information and 
pertaining to the functions of the board as may be contained 

records of such governmental establishment. The order of the 
President may provide such limitations as to the use of the information 
and data he deems desirable. 

(c) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 


data 
in the 


as 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 15. (a) As used in this section and in section 10 (relating to 
equalization fees)— 

(1) the of wheat, rice, or corn the term “ processing” 

means milling for market of wheat, rice, or corn, or the first process- 

ing in any manner for market (other than cleaning or drying) of wheat, 

rice, or corn not so milled, and the term “ sale”’ means a sale or other 


In case 


disposition in the United States of wheat, rice, or corn for milling or 
other processing for market, for resale, or for delivery by a common 
occurring after the beginning of operations by the board in 
respect of wheat, rice, or corn. 

(2) In the case of cotton the term “ processing” means spinning, 
milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 


carrier 


in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the | 





oo 


| tion 
| termined, 
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“sale” means a sale or other disposition in the United States of 
cotton for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than gin 
ning, or for delivery outside the United States; and the term “ trans 
portation’ means the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for 
delivery to any person for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of 
cotton other than ginning, or for delivery outside the United States 
occurring after the beginning of operations by the board in respect of 
cotton. 

(3) In the case of swine the term “ processing" means slaughter 
for market by a purchaser of swine, and the term “sale” means a sale 
or other disposition in the United States of swine destined for slaughter 
for market without intervening holding for feeding (other than feed 
ing in transit) or fattening—occurring after the beginning of opera 
tions by the board in respect of swine. 

(4) In the case of tobacco the term “ sale’ 
disposition to any dealer in leaf tobacco or 
facturer of the products of tobacco. 

(5) The term “transportation” means the 
modity by a common carrier for deltvery. 

(6) The term “sale does not include a transfer to a cooperative 
association for the purpose of sale or other disposition by such asso 
ciation on account of the transferor; nor a transfer of title in pursu 
ance of a contract entered into before, and at a specified price deter 
mined before, the commencement of operations in respect of the basic 
agricultural commodity. In case of the transfer of title in pursu 
ance of a contract entered into after the commencement of operations 
in respect of the basic agricultural commodity, but entered into at a 
time when and at a specified price determined at a time during which 
a particular equalization fee is in effect, then the equalization fee 
applicable in respect of such transfer of title shall be the equaliza 
fee in effect at the time when such specified 


means a Sale or other 
to any registered manu 
of a 


acceptance com 


price was de 

(a) As used In this act-— 

(1) The term “ person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(2) The term “ United States,” 
means continental United States, 

(3) The term cooperative association’ means an association of 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as farmers, 
planters, ranchers, dairymen, or nut or fruit growers, organized tu 
carry out any purpose specified in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize association of producers of agricultural products,” 
approved February 18, 1922, if such association is qualified under such 
act. 

(4) The term 


“ 


when used in a geographical sense, 


“ 


“tobacco " means leaf tobacco, stemmed or unstemmed. 


REVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 16. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$250,000,000, which shall be administered by the board and used as a 
revolving fund, in accordance with the provisions of this act. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit in the revolving fund such 
amounts, within the appropriations therefor, as the board from time 
to time deems necessary. 

(b) For expenses in the administration of the functions vested in 
the board by this act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $500,000, to be available to the board for such expenses (including 
salaries and expenses of the members, officers, and employees of the 
board and the per diem compensation and expenses of members of the 
commodity advisory councils and the nominating committees) incurred 
prior to July 1, 1928, 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 17. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, commodity, or 
class of transactions in respect of any commodity, is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such pro 
vision to other persons, circumstances, commodities, and classes 
transactions shall not be affected thereby. 


of 


SHORT TITLE 
Sr¢é. 18. This act may be cited as the “ Surplus control act.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, may I have 
the attention of the gentleman from Iowa? I think it might 
be well to have the understanding now in the committee that 
the bill will not be read for amendment this afternoon. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We might read the first section and then 
rise. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The amendment to be offered 
will come upon the reading of the first section of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We might just read the first section. 

Mr. CRISP. That is where the amendment will be offered. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We may simply read it and then it would 
be in order to offer the amendment later. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It will be all right to read 
the first section with the right reserved to offer amendments. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The reading will not go be- 
yond or pass the stage of amendment. 

’ Mr. HAUGEN. That is agreeable to me. 

Vir. CRISP. I understand then, Mr. Chairman, if the first 
ection is read, then to-morrow, or when we resume considera- 

» of the bill, anyone will have the right to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the first section and offer a substitute, pro- 
vided, of course, the substitute is germane and proper. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Whatever is permissible under the rules. 

fhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havueen] 

recognized for one hour. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to 
Nebraska [Mr. Starmons]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when I came to Congress four years ago I received a 
hit of good advice from one of my Democratic friends [ap- 
pluuse], and that was it was mighty easy to get something in 
the Recorp, but when it got there it was mighty difficult to get 
if out. 

(his morning the Secretary of the Treasury told the country 
in a letter that was inserted in the Recogp what dire things 

ould happen if the McNary-Haugen bill should pass. My 
thought went back to the controversy we have had in Congress 

w past four years over the adjusted compensation bill. I 
esire to read now some of the awful things the Secretary of 
ihe Treasury predicted about that bill in the light of what has 

nee happened in order that we may better judge how much 
credit to give to his predictions about this bill. 

President Harding, in his veto message on the adjusted com- 
pensation bill, said: 


the gentleman from 


esti- 


figures for the current fiscal year show 
than $650,000,000 and a further deficit 


an 


for 


latest Budget 
ed deficit of more 


succeeding. 


Mr. Mellon, in a letter dated December 18, 1923, to Piatr 
\NpREW, our colleague from Massachusetts, assumed responsi- 
bility for that estimate. That estimate, on which the President 
cted, has been proven to have been in error $1,200,000,000. 

Then, in a letter of November 10, 1923, which the gentleman 

m Indiana [Mr. PurRNELL] read, he predicted that if we 
passed the bonus bill there would be not only a deficit and no 
reduction of taxes, but an increase of taxes. Later, in the letter 
to Congressman ANpREWw, he said that statement was one that 
was “well founded”; yet since he made that statement we 
passed the adjusted compensation bill, have twice reduced the 
taxes of the country, and the President is of record asking us 
to reduce the taxes yet a third time. 

‘Then in this letter to Congressman ANpREW he made a state- 
ment about the loan feature of the adjusted compensation bill, 
and I read this to you, because we have just now passed 
through the period which be prophesied about and the dire 
situation he said would happen did not happen. But exactly 

‘contrary did happen. About the loan feature of the bonus 
certificates he said: 

The bill gives the right in the first three years to borrow from the 
anks of the country, and that this right would be exercised the 

eat majority of the certificate holders none ‘denies. The consequent 
demand for credit would raise the interest rates which the Government, 

3; well as the general public, will have to pay on borrowed nroney At 

» same time, the mere passage of the bill would depress the price of 
Government bonds and increase their basis of return In such a money 
market the Government would have to take care of $8,000,000,000 of 
its securities which mature within the next five years, and to do 
would, of course, have to meet the higher rate of interest. The 
inuing cost of an increase in interest rates on such a volume of refund 
ng would be very large. 
United States, would also have to conduct 


the 


by 


so 
con- 
; 


the its business at 


The Government, like every other person in | 
greatly | 


ncreased expense, due to the higher price level generally which would | 


decreased production 


to business by this 


vitably follow the credit expansion and 
rought on by the bonus law. Soon the disturbance 


d other factors would reduce the income of the people and thus the 


Government's revenue, so that any estinrated surplus would no longer | 


exist, and reeourse would have to be had to additional taxes. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
ventleman three more minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Creasury as to what would happen in the United States when 
the adjusted compensation bill became a law and the service 
men began to borrow money on the bonus certificates, as they 
did two weeks ago. Not one of his predictions about the 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
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adjusted compensation law, to which he was personally opposed, 
has come true. 

Then, in a letter to Senator Smoor, of Utah, on the 7th of 
March, 1924, in discussing the cash features of the Copeland 
bill, he makes this statement, referring to the revenue bill then 
pending in the Congress wherein the proposal was to reduce 
taxes and revenues about $450,000,000: 


This estimated reduction is greatly in excess of the surplus for the 
year 1923 and will undoubtedly result in a deficit. To add expend! 
tures resulting from the proposed bill would necessarily mean a further 
increased deficit, which would only be met by taxation in some form 
and would undo the work of tax reduction. 


That deficit did not occur and a surplus did come to the 
Treasury. 

| read this because it has been the habit of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue statements as to the cost of bills which 
he opposes and to predict many things which somehow never 
come true. I submit them to the Congress for the consideration 
they deserve in showing that in these other matters his guesses 
have been far from the facts, as the situation has developed, 
and in this case it probably will be likewise. As a Secretary of 
the Treasury, in handling the Nation’s funds, he has been a 
marked success. On the effect of legislation such as this he 
has failed in his prophecies, and there is nothing to indicate 
that this prophecy will be better than those which he 
heretofore made. [Applause. } 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jonzs]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I expect to offer at the proper time—and I hope it may be held 
in order—a substitute which in my judgment is a better plan 
than any that has been suggested. It is generally known 2s 
the export premium or debenture proposal. It provides, in brief. 
that when any of the basic agricultural commodities are ey 
ported a premium certificate somewhat equivalent to the item 
in the tariff shall be issued to the cooperative organization or 
the individual farmer or other exporter who exports the com 
modity. That premium certificate is to be made negotiable 
and would be legal tender in payment of any and all customs 
duties, 

I want to state this proposition, that if those who are advo- 
cating farm-relief legislation really want to adopt a plun that 
will make equality in prices between the products of agricul 
ture and the products of industry, this is the one plan that has 
been offered that will do it. I am conceding that other plans 
that have been offered may have some effect along the line sug 
gested; but if you take sumething away in the form of a fee 
or otherwise it will not leave equality. If 1.000 bushels of wheat 
were exported by a cooperative organization and a certificate 
for 30 cents a bushel, er $306, were issued to the organization 


has 





and made legal tender in payment of tariff duties, that would 
bring to the farmer who owns the wheat $300, or approxi 


mately that, and would give him the benefit of those certificates 
both in what he exported and in the reflected price that it would 
bring him. It would encourage the exportation of the surplus 


Every proposal that has been made in the Congress strikes 
at the surplus, which is the problem of agriculture. Pyveryon: 
who has studied the question admits—and it was stated by th: 
economist, Mr. JACOBSTEIN, yesterday—that the reason for the 


farmer's present plight is the fact that he produces a surplus. 
Every thinking man knows that if the surplus were lifted and 
disposed of in an orderly way better prices would result. 

Under this proposition we would encourage the exportation 
of the surplus and the disposition of jit without any new ma- 
chinery and without any expense to the farmer, whereas these 
other propositions are necessarily burdened with 
machinery. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. You do it under your proposition 
without any more machinery or any more officials. 

Mr. JONES. 


complicated 


It does not require any new machinery nor any 
new officials of any kind or character, but would give the farmer 
the full benefit of the increase of the price of his commodity. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman's proposition be in con- 
flict with the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. JONES. It will not be in conflict with the Haugen bill 
This bill is prepared in such a way that it will follow the 


lines of the Haugen bill, but if you adopt this premium plan 


you would have no use for any other measure because you 
would accomplish the same purpose as is designed in the 
Haugen bill. The effect would be this: Everyone admits thut 
the farmer when he produces a big surplus can not get th 
advantage of the tariff. This would give him the same ad 
vantage enjoyed by the tariff-protected article. The effect of 
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this bill, stated in another way, would be to enable the farmer 
to ship his products away, dispose of them, and bring in other 
articles without cost to him. Instead of doing it directly it 
would be done indirectly because the certificates would be 
acceptable in payment of tariff duties. 

Mr. LARSEN. Would not that plan bring a conflict with 
other countries? 

Mr. JONES. No; because it does not provide for dumping 
but for an orderly marketing of the surplus, and paying a 
premium for it in the form of a certificate, which would not 
be in conflict with the laws of other countries. Imports can 
from other countries and the certificates used in the 
payment of the duties. It would simply bring up the prices 
of farm products in this country. 

The oldest farm organization in America, the National 
Grange, with a membership of 800,000, has indorsed this plan 
as the best plan for agricultural relief that has been offered. 
hey have indorsed it unqualifiedly and say it is sound in 
principle, that it establishes no new bureau but is simple and 
direct and effective and will give price equality to the farmer. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
what practical force his proposal would have on cotton? 

Mr. JONES. I provide in the bill that commodities upon 
which there is no tariff duty shall have an equivalent in the 
form of a certificate, which would be, on cotton, 2 cents per 
pound. Of course, that can be varied to any amount found 
advisable. Not only would he get this additional amount, but 
at the same time he would get all the benefits of the pooling 
system, the same as under other measures that have been 
proposed. 

It will give him all of the advantages because it provides that 
the cooperative farm organization may do exporting. 

Mr. LARSEN. But suppose the cotton was 6 cents below the 
cost of production, how would the 2 cents help him? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, the gentleman will admit that 2 
would help in any event. 

Mr. LARSEN. Why not put it up to the price of production? 

Mr. JONES. That is a matter that has to be acted on reason- 
abiy. You get all of the benefits of the pooling system, and all 
of the benefits of any bill that has been proposed, and the addi- 
tional benefits that may come from the export premium. You 
can not complain of that fact. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The gentleman says that he would pro- 
vide no new machinery or officers. Who fixes this export fee, 
and who issues the debentures? 

Mr. JONES. The export fees are fixed in the terms of the 
bill, and certificates are to be issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and are to be acceptable by the Treasury Department in 
payment of customs duties, It would be simply a matter of 
printing them, having the customs officer certify to the amount 
exported, and the acceptance of the certificate in payment of 
import duties. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is a flat amount issued there that runs 
through one season with another, or how is that regulated? 

Mr. JONES. That might be variable, but the bill provides a 
specified amount. 

Mr. ARNOLD. 

Mr. JONES. 


come 


cents 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 


Mr. ARNOLD. I will be glad to hear the gentleman as to 
the effect of his bill on the orderly marketing of domestic 


consumption. 

Mr. JONES. It provides for the same encouragement of co- 
operative organizations that the other bills provide, and would 
give them all of the advantages those bills provide for the 
orderly marketing of products, and would enable them to have 
the additional advantage of an export premium in handling 
those things. It would not increase production more than any 
other bill which increased the net price to the farmer. It 
would have a tendency to stimulate production, and would, like 
all such measures, have to depend upon the inevitable conse- 
quences of overproduction. Any bill which enhances the net 
price must do this. 

But whatever may be the defects along those lines, I do not 
believe it is a valid objection to any bill that it will stimulate 
production to the extent that the raising of the price to the 
proper level with other commodities will so stimulate it. 
Since I can remember I have never known a time when the 
price of the products of agriculture were on a level with those 
of industry. I have never known a time when the rewards of 
labor on the farm were on a parity with the rewards of labor 
in industry. I expect to vote for any measure that will accom- 
plish that purpose in part or in whole, but I would like to see 
the Congress while it is at the proposition do the thing that 
every thinking man must admit will accomplish the purpose, 
and do it without extra cost. Whatever machinery is used in 


any bill will be charged in the cost of operation, 
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Mr. LOZIER. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. If the gentleman's bill should become enacted, 
in its practical application it would mean the introduction into 
the United States of several hundred million dollars’ worth of 
foreign commodity duty free, would it not? 

Mr. JONES. Not necessarily, because any importer would 
be compelled to pay substantially par for any certificate, and 
the matter would be thus adjusted. Even so, since the farmer 
has to sell in a free market, would it be wrong to permit him to 
purchase in a free market? Is that unfair? 

Mr. LOZIER. No; but inasmuch as that is the result, and 
these products would sell for several hundred million dollars 
a year, and the proceeds be invested in foreign commodities 
under the gentleman's bill, does the gentleman from Texas 
think that the New England States would ever consent to the 
enactment of such a law? 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman think that they would con- 
sent to the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. LOZIER. Oh, no; but it will be enacted over their 
protest. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to enact this over their protest 
and objection, if they see fit to make it. But perhaps the) 
would be fair enough to admit its justice. At least, they 
should do so. 

Mr. LOZIER. The gentleman's theory and bill are whole- 
some and economically sound. There is no question about that; 
but it is impossible because of the dogmatic attitude of the 
New England school of political economy which is dominating 
this House and this Nation. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman may find them dogmatic as to 
any bill that really gives equality for agriculture. They should 
do this or quit sailing under the banner of protection. 

Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. PEERY. Does the schedule of premiums in the gentle- 
man’s amendment correspond with the schedule in what is 
known as the Adkins bill? 

Mr. JONES. They correspond measurably, but not all the 
same. They run along similar lines. 

Mr. PEERY. Do I understand the Adkins bill with the 
schedules therein provided for was indorsed by the National 
Grange? 

Mr. JONES. ‘They indorsed the principle, using the schedules 
in that bill as a basis. About three years ago I introduced into 
this House the first export premium bill introduced at least in 
recent years. I sent copies of this measure to various farm 
organizations. About a year or 18 months ago Doctor Stewart. 
a university economist, wrote out a proposal that in a measure 
is embodied in the Adkins bill. Utilizing some of the same 
ideas, I drew a measure along similar lines, changing the sched- 
ules and methods of operation somewhat, but it is on the same 
basis. 

Mr. PEERY. There is no very material difference between 
the gentleman’s proposal than in the Adkins bill? 

Mr. JONES. That is right. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman knows that the farmers’ big- 
gest bill is farm machinery? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Where will the farmer be able to buy ma 
chinery as cheaply as in the United States? 

Mr. JONES. There are various countries, but very few com- 
peting with this country along that line. However, if he can get 
the privilege of having these certificates issued to him and 
then could dispose of them, he would have the benefit of the 
increased price of his own products not only by virtue of the 
premium, but also because that increase would be reflected in 
the sale of all his products in this country. This would give 
him more money to buy farm machinery, as well as other 
things. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman’s logic is that it decreased 
the price of the farmers’ machinery? 

Mr. JONES. Not except as to imports, but increased his 
own price of his own products. For instance, there were about 
194,000,000 bushels of wheat exported annually—average—dur 
ing the last five-year period; about 808,000,000 was the average 
annual production for the same five-year period, That 1, 
000,000 on which the export premium of 30 cents would be paid 
certainly would naturally lift the price of wheat sold in this 
country approximately 30 cents per bushel, and would give this 
to him without the expense that is incident to the other pro- 
posals. One of these days, if the tariff system remains a part 
of our economic policy, this fair measure of equality will also 
be written into our laws. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the rule adopted in the House pro- 


ide for any discussion of the differences between the Senate 

now before the committee and the House bill which has 
heen before another Committee of the Whole House for 12 
hours? 


The CHAIRMAN, 

kes any attempt- 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is no provision whatever for any 

.cussion of the amendments of the Senate to the bill that we 
ave been discussing for 12 hours? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I make the point 
, parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have not had an opportunity in this 
uatter that the gentleman has had. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Rules or the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The rule provides for a discussion of the 
vill, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This bill is different from 
have been considering, and the rule might be construed as pro- 


The Chair does not understand the rule 


of order that not 


is 


viding for discussion of the differences between the two 
ills——— 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman has read the rule and 
knows what the rule provides for. 

Mr. KINCHELOE,. The chairman of the committee has 


agreed to yield me 30 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of IDllinois. On behalf of the chairman of 
he committee I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. |[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, on February 16, 1921, 
| made a brief speech in the House of Representatives in which 
[ discussed the maladjustment between agriculture and organ- 
wed industry and organized labor. To-morrow will be six 
rears since that speech was delivered, and I think what I said 
then is as proper now as it was at that time, and with the per- 
mission of the House I will read just a few brief extracts from 
he speech which I delivered at that time. I said: 

Mr, Chairman, I picked up from my desk last night a bulletin which 
3s issued each month by the National City Bank, of New York City, 
levling with economic and business conditions, and I see in one of its 
olumns a statement of the declines in commodity prices which have 
taken place as to certain commodities during 1920, Cotton has 
lined 62%4 per cent; wool, scoured, 56.55 per cent; hides, 5244 per 
cent; wheat, 20 per cent; corn, 53 per cent; rice, 58 per cent; steers, 
‘8 per cent; hogs, 33% per cent; pork, 38% per cent; and lard, 47 
per cent. 

Most of these products which I have enumerated are products of 
farm. 
Studying this column of figures in the bulletin which I have before 


de- 


the 


me still further, I see that steel billets have only declined 9% per 
cent; that pig iron has only declined 8% per cent. 

In continuing the discussion, I said further: 

Che trouble with some of these large industries is this: They are 


wanting to keep their scale of profits on the high, inflated basis of the 
yar period, and unless they are willing to set their own houses in 
order and put their earnings at a more moderate rate it seems’ to me 

at Congress, as reluctant as we may be to go into the subject, will 
have to do something to relieve the situation. 


After continuing the discussion, I closed with this statement: 


It has been very well said: “ We can not look for a restoration of 
iil employment and prosperity until something like the old balance 
etween agriculture and the other industries has been restored.” When 
pound of cotton and a bushel of wheat and a pound of pork and a | 

nd of wool will buy measurably as much of goods in the stores as 
they would buy in 1919 and 1920, and will buy as much transportation | 

they bought then, the farmer will be able to resume his position in 
trading circle; not before And until the farmer can resume his 


sition in the trading circle we will not have general prosperity. 


Now, my friends, six years have elapsed since I made these 
emarks and there has been no improvement in the situation 

agriculture except in spots. If anything, it is worse to-day, 
‘peaking of it as a whole, than it was at that time. Two times 

have voted against the McNary-Haugen bill because I had 
hoped that this situation would be corrected without the inter- 
ention of Government. I voted against it because 1 hesitated | 
my vote for the Government to embark upon this un- 
charted sea. But the situation has not improved. 


fo east 
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| “Mr, ROMJUE. 

Mr. BLACK of 
| from Missouri. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I wanted to call your attention to the matter 
| which you put into the Recorp about 10 days age, where the 
| United States Steel Corporation bad declared a stock dividend 
of 40 per cent, which shows that industry is enjoying unex- 
ampled prosperity, whereas as the gentleman says, the relative 
situation of agriculture is fully as bad as it was six years 
ago. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
intolerable and impossible. 


3d8io 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Texas.* I gladly yield to my good friend 








Yes; that is true. The situation ts 

We must de something to ccrrect 
this unbalanced condition. Therefore, I am going to support 
the McNary-Haugen bill. [Applause.] 

And, my friends, if it fails, as it may fail, then we of the 
agricultural region are going to demand that something else 
be done, because we are not going to submit to the intolerable 
and impossible situation that now exists if we can help it. 

Mr. MICHENER. What does the gentleman demand? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We will demand, for one thing at 
least, the reduction of the unreasonable rates of tariff con- 
| tained in the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. That is one thing 
which has helped to bring about the present maladjustment 


| between agriculture and industry. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I wish I had time. I would be glad 
to yield to my friend from Illinois, but I can not afford to ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky for another extension of time 
He already has promised to others all the remaining time at 
his disposal. 

There is one economic law, which economists assert perhaps 
more frequently than almost any other, and that is that in 
order to improve the standard of living of the people, the 
workers of the country must increase their production of use- 





| the people. 


| in the agricultural world. 


ful and wholesome commodities. And that is so. No one can 
gainsay the truth of that when you apply it to the masses of 
But we of the South have just witnessed the 
spectacle of our farmers receiving $500,000,000 less for a crop 
of 18,000,000 bales of cotton than they received for 16,000,000 
bales in 1925. Now, it is that situation which we must try to 
correct. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield 
there for a short question? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. I will gladly yield to my friend. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I have great confidence in the judgment 
of my colleague. I am undecided on this proposition. Does 
my colleague believe that this bill will relieve the situation in 
the farming regions? My district, of course, not that 
situation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I put confidence in this bill because 
it is the product of some of the best and most intelligent minds 
[Applause.] I do not think anybody 
can dispute that and be fair. 

Now, continuing the discussion further, I have no doubt that 
the wheat farmers and the corn growers have had a similar 
experience as we have had in the cotton-growing sections when 


in 


is 


they have happened to produce somewhat larger than an 
ordinary crop. 
There is another law of economics which is absolutely true, 


regardless of all the sophistry and false reasoning which you 
may throw against it, and that is that all wages and all profits 
must in the end be paid out of production. Therefore, if any 
one class of Jabor or any one class of industry receives more 


wages than its share, or more profit than its share, it means 
in the long run that some other class of labor or some other 


class of industry must bear more than its share of the burden. 
And right there is the heart of the difficulty 
which I complain. 

Organized industry and organized labor, 


of agriculture of 


by reason of their 

superior organizations, have been able to hold in a large measure 

the vantage points which they gained during the war period, 

| whereas agriculture, because of its unorganized condition, has 
had to bear the full brunt of readjustment. It has had to bear 

more than its share. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, because this bill 

makes a serious attempt to deal with what I regard as our 


greatest economic problem, to wit, the disposal of the agricul- 
tural surplus in such a manner as not to bankrupt the farmers 


who have produced it, I shall support it. 

The bill does seek to bring about a correction, in part at least, 
of what I regard as am,impossible and intolerable situation 
and therefore I shall give it my support. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texus has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


Alabama |Mr. ALMON] five minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, the McNary bill as it was intro- 
duced in the Senate was practically the sume as the Haugen 
bill introduced in the House. Some very material amendments 


were made to the McNary bill before it passed the Senate. The 
rule which has just been adopted by the House substitutes the 
McN: bill, as it passed the Senate, for the House bill. 

It to me that the Senate bill as amended has some 
good fentures not contained in the House bill. One of the Sen- 
amendments gives all of the producers of the commodity, 
both in and outside of the cooperative associations, a voice in 
determining when there shall be an operating period and when 


seems 


uLe 


the operating period is to be discontinued after it has once 
been inaugurated. It also defines the terms processing, sales, 
and transportation as applied to the equalization fees. It also 
contains what is known as the Bledsoe insurance feature, 
Which has been fully explained by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

i understand that the Aswell bill will be offered as a substi- 
tute for the Senate bill and if it fails that the Crisp bill will 
he offered as a substitute for the Senate bill, so all of these 
different mensures will be before the House for consideration 
and ermination. 

I think that there are some other amendments which should 
he made to the Senate bill, but will not take the time to dis- 
cuss them now except to call attention to-an amendment which 


I think should be made postponing the equalization fee as to 
cotton for two years, 

Iam glad that an opportunity will be given for a discussion 
of these measures and amendments which may be offered 
thereto. I have not fully decided as to how I shall vote, and 
mity not until the completion of the reading of the proposed 
legislation under the five-minute rule for amendments as I 
will not know until then the contents and provisions of the 
measures to be voted on. 

I huve simply risen at this time to call attention, as I have, 
to some features of the Senate bill added by way of amendment 


which were not contained in the House bill, which we have 
been considering. [Applause.] 
Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I vield five minutes to the 


gentleman from Louisiana |Mr. O'CoNNoR|. 
Vr. OCONNOR of Louisiana. Mr, Chairman, and gentlemen 


of the committee: You might liken this utterance to the wail 
of the banshee. I know that whatever I might say is not 


going to have any effect on the attitude of this House with 
respect to the McNary bill. It is going through. I dare say 
there will be a firing squad to shoot full of holes every amend- 


ment that is offered. You are in the majority and I am not 
offering any great protest against your having your will and 
way about the matter. Sut I do want to express my surprise 


at ua few things that have happened on the floor of this House 
in connection with the consideration of this bill. We find that 
the opponents of this measure sit by supinely and do not even 
try to have a roll eall on the substitution of the McNary bill 
for the Haugen bill. In other words, the opponents are en- 
deavoring to expedite the movement of a bill which they 
consider anathema. [ do not understand that form of pro- 
cedure or that method of warfare. 

There is another matter of considerable surprise to me and 
that is that one of the pundits of this House, or one of the 
so-called pundits I might better say, one who established some 
sort of reputation for himself last year as one well informed 
on agricultural matters and who was applauded most vigor- 
ously and almost effervescently by the House for his platitu- 
dinons utterances with reference to the welfare of the people 


engaged in the great basic enterprise, should take 45 minutes in 
order to elucidate that which was already clear, or should be 
clear, to the House. He declared the bill was unconstitutional, 
illegal, null, and would be declared void by the courts. He 


declared it was economically unsound and a heresy from the 
standpoint of the experts who had studied the matter; that. it 
was thoroughly unworkable and would produce profound changes 
if not chaos, and yet, to the astonishment of those who secured 


hiny so much time and who expected him to oppose the three 


bills, the one pending and the other two in the offing, he said 
that he was going to vote for the bill. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as I said, 
this is the wail of the banshee. Probably that is not entirely 
clear to you. It simply means that it is futile to expect to 
defeat this McNary bill. It is the wail of the banshee to the 
hopes of those who have been hoping that it would fail. I 
have always thought that the agricultural policy of this 
country ought to have been adopted long ago through some 
national convention, where real agriculturalists would meet 


aud discuss the great problem of agriculture and in some way, 





~ 
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if not through one convention through other and successive 
conventions of a similar nature, make a pronouncement that 
would have some valid effect instead of having the condition 
that obtains here to-day. You and I know that on both sides 
of the House men are going to vote for this bill who are at 
least doubtful of its constitutionality, who snicker at its 
economic absurdities and who know that it is unworkable on 
the theory that the President will veto it, and I hope he does. 
If he does he will be regarded from ocean to ocean as the 
outstanding, bold and courageous figure in the public life of 
this country and all the political forces of the country will not 
be able to keep him out of the nomination. [Applause.] The 
Lowdens and the Butlers may as well not go to the next Re 
publican Convention, in that event. That is my idea of the 
whole matter. I do not know that I have contributed to your 
political information or to the value of this discussion, but | 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I have not done anything 
less than the pundits or the many learned agriculturists who 
in high-sounding and platitudinous sentences point the way to 
success and to fortune for the farmers through this bil! 
{Applause. | 

One more observation and I am through. I heard some one 
say that the board created by the McNary Dill, however great 
the power reposed in it, and regardless of the tyrannical 
manner in which they may use it, could not possibly do the 
American people as much harm as the board of directors of 
the Steel Trust who forced a value into more than a 
half a billion of stocks and bonds that were merely water 
issued after the organization of that great trust, by demanding 
extortionate prices for a product of which they had virtually 
a monopoly, from an expanding transportation and industria! 
order. It was this ruthlessness which made for such a price 
of rails and locomotives and the parts of cars that has bowed 
agriculture through excessive freight which had to be put into 
effect to secure a return on the “hold up” prices to which the 
railroads were subjected. My friends, one wrong does not 
justify another. And again, who are responsible for the ex 
actions of the Steel Trust? Many of the constituencies whose 
representatives are fighting furiously for the passage of this 
bill were foremost among those who flattered themselves that 
they were among the chosen of the defenders and adyocates of 
the established order. 

Some men—good, true, and honest in their viewpoint—wil! 
tell you and me that the big, powerful corporations which con 
trol the foodstuffs and clothing of the people, almost their very 
life in this civilization have been able, through their boards, 
to depress and elevate, to bull and bear, the markets upon the 
necessities of human existence, and that their arrogant tyrann 
would pale into insignificance any action the McNary board 
may feel compelled to take. Perhaps so; but who stood by 
while corporate control unrestrained fastened its tentacles 
around the writhing bodies of our people? What effort was 
made by the agricultural representatives to prevent the Atlantic 
Ocean being turned into stock by these tremendous giants of 
industry engaged in interstate commerce from sandbagging thi! 
millions of helpless victims in the big cities of our country, and 
the farmer, too, with extortionate prices which the people had 
to pay or die? All the traffic will bear was the slogan in th 
big commercial and industrial world as well as in transporta 
tion: “So wills the fierce avenging sprite, and blood for blood 
must atone.” Seems to have a distant application. The agri 
cultural bloc is in the ascendancy, and industry and com 
merce and the poor common people for another time will get 
a dose of what a powerful board can do. The people are used 
to squirming, and they repeat the performance not joyfully 
nor enthusiastically but somewhat philosophically. But indus 
try and commerce! What a weeping and wailing and a guash 
ing of teeth when they have to swallow the dose they have so 
jocosely handed to others. But, seriously once more, the opera 
tion of this bill would necessarily revolutionize and dislocate 
a marketing system that has come into existence through the 
individualistic and joint efforts of Americans since the white 
man first put his foot on this continent. It would take us oul 
onto an unknown sea without a compass, chart, or rudder to 
guide us. I hope the President may veto it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON |}. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman and members 
the committe, it is gratifving to me that the House is agai 
considering agricultural relief and with promise of favorable 
action. It is pleasing to me because some six years ago I hai 
the pleasure and privilege of offering in Congress what I be 
lieved was the first farm-relief measure presented, That was 
the bill which embodied what is known as the Lyon stabilize 
tion plan. This took into account the fact that the small sur 
plus we produce goes into the world’s markeis into competi 
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tion with commodities produced on cheaper land and lower cost 
of production; that the price paid for this exportable surplus 
coverned the price in our home markets. 

~ Hon. W. H. Lyon, of my home city of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
V the first one, so far as I know, to urge this as a factor 
in the farmer’s problem. 7 


At the time I presented that bill the farmer’s plight had not 
fully developed and was not seriously considered. It is my 
belief that had we passed that bill at that time, it would have 

verted, or at least greatly lessened the subsequent difliculty 
which beset this industry. Of course I am not at this time 
complaining because of the failure of that measure. The Agri- 
ultural Committee was generous in the time allotted to wit- 


ses who appeared in behalf thereof and gave careful con- 

rution thereto. 

rhe present measure, though more elaborate in its provisions, 
nevertheless takes into account the surplus as a factor in the 

blem we seek to correct and provides a method for the 
orderly disposition thereof. 

I shall not attempt, at this time, to discuss this measure in 
detail. It has been fully analyzed in this and former sessions 
Congress. I simply wish to say to the Members from the 
eastern part of our country, and who apparently are not en- 
thusiastic over this particular bill, that we from the Middle 
West have, from time to time, given our support quite gen- 
erally to legislation of vital import to your industries. 

Now we are urging a measure we believe will be of help to 
Therefor we hope you will now, in voting on this bill, 
evince a spirit of reciprocity and lend your support thereto. 

The bill may have its defects. It is not claimed to per 
but help us put it into effect, and experience in its 
administration will soon develop its weak spots, if any, and 
suggest amendments and changes to the end that it shall assure 
to the farmer that same degree of prosperity now enjoyed by 
other industries. By so doing you will allay a wave of dis- 
content and unrest that in the midwest is assuming formid- 


able proportions, and not only that, but a fair degree of pros- 


Ws 


he 


flex t, 


perity for the agricultural industry will assure a continued 
prosperity for the entire Nation. Give us your support to 
this bill; help us expedite its passage. Only a few days of this 


Congress remain and the farming interests of the Middle West, 
, are watching with keen interest the action of Congress 
this measure. [Applause.] 

KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] such time as he may desire. 
BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, during the general debate on 


least 
pon 

Mr. 
Irom 

Mr. 


this important subject 1 have been busy and was unable to hear | 


it on aecount of attending the hearings of the Appropriation 
Committee on the second deficiency bil Last year I voted 

ainst the so-called McNary-Haugen bill. It my intention 
to support the Senate bill which has been sent to the House 
lappluuse], and which I understand will be considered under 
the rule which has been adopted in lieu of the pending Haugen 
bill. I wish briefly to explain some of the reasons for my vote. 

Che Senate substitute bill is identical with the pending Haugen 

. With the exception of certain amendments adopted by the Sen 

, including tobacco as one of the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties, and another amendment intended to more surely guar- 
intee-to the producers the right of voice in whether or not 
operation in their commodity shall commence under the 
visions of this bill. It differs from the bill against which I 
voted last session in that it eliminates the tariff, which the 
former bill made the yardstick by which the value was to be 
determined. Neither does it carry a subsidy such was 
carried in the former bill. It is true it provides for an equali- 


is 


as 
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become a law. 
| is basic to the prosperity of the whole country, the relief they 
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izations representing the producers of the commodity favor 
the full cooperation of the board in the stabilization of the com- 
modity. And where in any State 50 per cent of the producers 
of the commodity are not members of such cooperative associa- 
tions or other organizations, then a State convention of such 
producers is to be held by the head of the State department of 
agriculture to determine the will of the majority of the pro- 
ducers in that State. Even then the board will not and can not 
commence operations unless all of the members representing 
Federal land-bank districts which in the aggregate produced 
during the preceding crop year more than 50 per cent of such 
commodity vote in favor thereof, and then not until a majority 
of the board is satisfied that a majority of the producers of the 
commodity favor such action. And the producers have the 
right at any time to terminate operation in the same manner 
that they may initiate operations, 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this provides for as com- 
plete and fair a referendum as is possible without a direct 
vote of each producer, and that, of course, is impracticable. 
For my part, anxious as I am to vote for some measure of 
farm relief at this session, I am going to vote for this bill and 
leave it to the farmers themselves, who best know their own 
needs, to say whether or not they wish to come under its pro- 
visions. I am fortified in this conclusion by the fact that every 
farm organization in the entire country, with the single excep- 
tion of the Grange, has indorsed this bill and urge Congress to 
enact it into law. Everyone realizes the sad plight of agri- 
culture, and I do not want to see this Congress adjourn without 
having passed some law looking to its relief. 

This is the bill the farmers want and we all know perfectly 
well that it is the only one that has the slightest chance to 
Shall we deny to the farmers, whose industry 


demand? I am constitutionally and fundamentally opposed to 
any class legislation. However, we all know that the Federal 
Government has enacted class legislation in various forms, and 
one of the chief beneficiaries is the manufacturer through the 
medium of the high protective tariff law, and to this is largely 
due the depressed condition of agriculture to-day. It has 


re- 
sulted in the present low purchasing power of the 


farmet 


' 
dollar to-day, for it fis now only about 65 cents when converted 


into other commodities. The farmer is able to name neither 
the price for which he will sell nor the price which he pays 


for things he has to buy. As some one has said he must buy 
in a protected market and sell in a world dictated market. 

There are three bills pending—the Aswell bill, the Crisp 
Curtis bill, and the MceNary-Haugen bill. They are all designed 
to stabilize production, marketing, and the price of basic farm 

| products. 

In the limited time at my disposal I can not enter into a de 
tailed discussion of all or any of these bills. Each « them 
proposes to appropriate $250,000,000. The Curtis-Crisp bill pro 
vides for this sum to be loaned to farm organizations, but makes 
no provision for repayment in event of losses occurring in the 


pro- | 


administration of the act The Aswell bill provides for the 
appropriation for private corporations to be organized and whict 
shall also have the power to issue bond 

sum to be repaid. 


A 


without requiring the 


The McNary-Haugen bill, indorsed, as I have said, by all the 
farm organizations, is based upon the idea that farmers do not 
| want and are not asking any bonus or subsidy They know 
full well that in the end such a policy would bring a worse 
| condition than now preyails. A subsidy would increase prod 
tion, and that, of course, can not go on every year. But if an 


zition fee, which I have never favored, but, as I have stated, 
it is left to the producers themselves to say whether a par- | 
ticular commodity shall be taken under operation and the | 


equalization fee made to apply. There was no such provision 


in the bill against which I voted. In other words, this is a 
permissive bill, whereas the former bill was what might be 


called a force bill. 


Under the terms of this bill an advisory council of seven 
members are to be chosen for each basic agricultural com- 
modity. The members are to be representative of the pro- 


ducers of such commodity and are to be chosen from lists sub- 
mitted by the heads of the agricultural departments of the 
several States and from lists submitted by cooperative market- 
ing associations and farm organizetions representative of the 
producers of such commodity. 

Under the provisions of this bill there can be no operation 
in any commodity unless it is found that there will be a surplus 


above domestic requirements and above the requirements for | 


orderly marketing. 
unless the advisory council created for such commodity and a 
substantial number of cooperative associations or other organ- 


Even then operations can not commence | 


surplus. the 


equalization fee must be paid to take care of th 


ultimate result will be to restrict production. It provides for 
this sum as an advancement until the system ean be put into 
operation. It provides for an equalization fee to be imposed 
upon any basic commodity coming under the operation of the 


act only in the manner I have described, the funds so deriv: 
to be used in repaying the Government and also to provide a 


t 


revolving fund for the operation of the act. Each commuodity i 
to furnish its own funds, which are to be kept separate from 
those of other commodities. 

I come from a district, Mr. Chairman, which can and does 
produce nearly every kind of crop grown in the Temperate Zone. 
In the greater portion of the district dark tobacco is the chief 
money crop. About 80 per cent of it is exported Due to 
steadily increased production in foreign countries, the markets 


for our export tobacco are gradually disintegrating. Increase 
in the area of production in the United States is adding to the 
difficulty of the dark and light tobaccos. The tobac grower 
finds himself to-day in as bad a situation so far as securing a 
fair price for his product as the grower of any other kind of 
crop. Something must be done to regain old markets 
new ones or his condition will steadily become 
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summer and fall I went all over my district urging the tobacco 
growers to get together, revive their association, and pool their 
crops. 

1 believe the orderly and systematic marketing of tobacco is 
the only salvation of the tobaceo grower as conditions exist 
to-day. In one of the largest counties of the district over 
91 per cent of the tobacco acreage joined the association and 
over 80 per cent in the other counties. The dark tobacco asso- 
ciation and other farm organizations, and also the Burley 
Association of Kentucky have forwarded to me resolutions urg- 
ing that I vote for this bill. Their officers have told me that 
the passage of this bill will go far toward insuring the suc- 
cess of these associations. And I am going to stand by them 
with my vote in the hope that if this bill is enacted into law, 
it will aid not only the tobacco growers but all the farmers of 
the country to secure fair and reasonable price for the prod- 
uct of their labor, and that is all they ask—all they want, It 
conceded by nearly every advocate and opponent of this 
bill that if there is any class of farmers to which it will bring 
relief it is the growers of dark tobacco, whose product is so 
largely exported. 

The object of this bill is to provide funds to enable the sur- 
plus of a commodity to be held until such time as it can be sold 
in an orderly way and not dumped on the market in a manner 
that will cause a break in the market below a fair and reason- 
able price for the product. And the board is authorized to 
contract with cooperative associations, or other organizations 
to take charge of and dispose of the surplus. 

The advocates of this measure very earnestly insist that it 
will relieve the situation. Its opponents insist that it will not 
In times of stress the Government has never failed to 
come to the relief of every other kind of industry. Agri- 
culture has never been in such a plight as it is to-day within 
my knowledge. Why, then, should not the Government extend 
iis helping hand to agriculture as it has to other industries? 
I feel very sure the measure is not perfect. Indeed it may not 
be the proper remedy. The conflict of opinion can only be 
settled by a trial. Why not give it the test of actual experience 
and perfect it where it is wrong rather than content ourselves 
with the declaration that it will not sustain the claims of its 
udvocates, which of course proves nothing. 

I do not know, nor do I say that the passage of this bill will 
bring the relief which is expected. But I do know that it is 
the only chance to enact legislation at this session looking to 
the relief of the farming industry. I hope that it will give this 
relief. It if does we will all rejoice and the whole country will 
be more prosperous. If it does not, then any commodity can 
withdraw from its provision and the act can be repealed. 

Even if the bill should fail to give the full relief which its 
advocates expect it would certainly be a stimulus to agriculture 
and give renewed hope to the farmers of the country, whose 
industry has been so depressed during the past four or five 
years. As I have said, the purpose of this bill is to stabilize 
the price of the particular commodity. Experience shows that 
stabilization covering a period of years will not serve to in- 
crease the cost to the consumer, but it will serve to insure the 
farmer against undue, violent, and excessive fluctuation in the 
price of his product through the manipulation of his markets. 

There are 34,000,000 people directly interested in agriculture 
and, in addition, 19,000,000 who are interested in business and 
manufacture growing out of agricultural products. The annual 
cost of farm products to the consumer is about $40,000,000,000, 
of which the 34,000,000 people directly interested in produc- 
tion get only about 25 per cent, or $10,000,000,000. This wide 
difference between what the producer gets and the consumer 
pays shows the injustice under which both the producer and 
consumer are laboring and the necessity of something being 
done to relieve the situation. The advocates of this bill believe 
it will solve the problem. The farmers want it tried out, and 
I am not going to quibble over technicalities and specious objec- 
tions, but propose by my vote to give the measure a chance to 
see if it will not afford the relief which everyone admits is so 
badly needed. 

None of the bills suit me in their entirety. 


iN 


do SO. 


There are fea- 


tures in all of them which I do not approve. Legislation is 
always a matter of compromise. One Member can not have 
his own way. In the final analysis we will be called on to 


vote for or against one bill, and I think we must concede that 
will be the McNary-Haugen bill. I shall cast my vote in 
accordance with what I conceive to be best and my duty in 
the premises. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit as a part of my remarks some of 
the resolutions to which I have referred: 
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HOPKINSVILLE, Ky., January 31, 1927, 
Hon. J. W. Byrns, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Board of directors of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Asso. 
ciation, representing 75,000 farmers of Kentucky and Tennessee, in- 
dorse the McNary-Haugen bill and ask that tobacco be included as 
one of the basic commodities, and that you use your influence and 
vote for its passage. 

Dark ToBacco GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 





Dark TOBACCO GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
Clarksville, Tenn., January 29, 1927, 
Hion. Jos. W. Byrwns, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The advisory board of the Clarksville district in a meeting 
at the Association House in Clarksville, Tenn., on January 29, unani- 
mously passed a resolution indorsing the action of the joint executive 
committees of the Burley Association and Dark Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation in their indorsement of the McNary-Haugen bill, and they 
join with these committees in recommending to you the passage of this 
bill, believing that ultimate good will result to the tobacco section ag 
well as other sections growing other products, such as grain, cotton, 
livestock, etc. Therefore, we most respectfully request that you give 
this bill your earnest support and do all within your power to aid its 
passage. 

Respectfully, 
Dan HAWELL, 
E. H, SToONg, 
W. L. Macon, M. D., 
J. H. Puckett, 
ANDREW RAINEY, 
Advisory Board, Clarksville District, 





SPRINGFIELD, TPNN., February 5, 
Congressman JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: The board of directors of the Robertson County Farm 
Bureau in a regular monthly meeting at Springfield, Tenn., passed the 
following resolution: . 

“ Whereas American agriculture is now facing the most critical period 
in the history of the Nation due to the fact that the American farmer 
is not receiving proper consideration at the hands of Congress; and 

“Whereas he is placed in a disadvantageous position as compared to 
industry and all articles he must purchase are selling at high prices 
and his products are selling at very low prices; and 

“ Whereas we realize that should present conditions continue it would 
mean ruin to the American farmer: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the board of directore of the Robertson County Farm 
Bureau, Vhat we petition all Members of Congress from Tennessee to 
actively support the McNary-Haugen Dill.” 

Trusting that you will do all in your power to secure passage 
the McNary-Haugen bill, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


927, 


to 


GraypDon L. Morris, 
President Robertson County arm Bureau. 


Whereas we realize and agree with all fair-minded thinking citizens 
of our country that something should and must be done to better equal 
ize the business conditions of farming and relieve that important in- 
dustry from its present unfair, unprofitable, and dangerous plight; and 

Whereas we have fully and carefully considered the relief bills offered 
in Congress looking to that much desired and greatly needed end, and 
feel that Congress can help to cure the unfortunate and unhappy exist- 
ing situation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Burley Tobacco Grower 
Cooperative Association, in regular meeting assembled, at Lerington, Ky., 
this February 2, 1927, That it is the sense of said board, representing 
109,106 farmers engaged in the growing of Burley tobacco in the States 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Missouri that the Congress of the United States should 
promptly proceed with the enactment of what is known as the McNary 
Haugen agricultural surplus control bill into law, especially embracing 
therein its equalization-fee provisions: Be it further 

Resolved, That we most earnestly petition our Senators and Rep 
resentatives in Congress to have tobacco included in said bills as a basic 
agricultural product, and to vote for and assist in securing the passage 
of said bill during the present session of Congress: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be immediately sent 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 


to 


gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr]. 
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Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, for 


the first time since general debate began on the pending bill 
e had yesterday from the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burrness], and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


\WHITTINGTON], some discussion of the bill on the part of its 
proponents. 
the bill itself had rarely been mentioned, except by name, by 
anvone who spoke for it. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burrngess] attempted 
to dispute the reasoning heretofore put in the Recorp as to 
the working of the equalization fee on wheat. In his argument, 
neidentally, he attacked the figures of the gentleman 


vas wrong last year in the debate on the subject of freight 


ates, and, because of that fact, wrong in stating the amount 


of the equalization fee that would be required in the case of | 


heat He concedes that the wheat equalization fee would 
have to be 13 cents a bushel, and even in making that con- | 
cession, he omits from his caleulation at least four major 
ints which will go to swell the fee. He omits altogether 


from the discussion the fact that an increase in price to the 
domestic consumer must bring a decreased consumption and, 
therefore, an increased amount to be sold abroad at a 
Ile assumes a stable and unchanging production, which, 
has been proven in debate repeatedly and 

by no one—is impossible with a perpetually stabilized price at 
higher level. He omits all reference to processing charges 
which the board is permitted to assume and pay. He omits the 
be taken on mill feeds if his theory of the bill be 
‘rect that by milling all the wheat in the United States they 
be able to sell mill feeds cheaper to the American con- 
sumer. Of course, the export of wheat in bulk carries the full 
ulumilled wheat value. If it is to be milled here and the mill 
feeds to be sold cheaper than at present, additional losses on 
the flour above the the unmilled wheat will have 

‘ absorbed through the equalization fee. 

In spite of those omissions, the figures the gentleman put in 
1e Recorp—and I will ask any Member who has yesterday's 
Recorp to refer to it—still prove that in 1923 the American 
armer of hard northwestern wheat secured practically the full 
benefit of the tariff; that in 1925 he secured a benefit ranging 
from 20 to 35 cents: and in 1926 a minimum range of 12 cents 


loss. 


of 


course—as 


sses to 


vill 


losses on to 


at Minneapolis. And under his argument and exhibits at- 
tached thereto, a still larger al int of the tariff at Buffalo. 
The gentleman overlooks in his entire argument that the 


Buffalo price of wheat is the import price in the United States ; 
that the freight from Fort William to Buffalo is identical with 
hat from Duluth to Buffalo, so that the import point for wheat 
is at Buffalo. At that point, he admits the tariff benefits pre- 
vail far more than at Minneapolis. 

Even with his Minneapolis figures, however, if the American 
wheat farmer of hard northern wheat had the full benefit of 
tariff in 1923, if he had cents out of 42 in 1925, wha 
benefit could he possibly gain by paying 13 cents equalization 


Lhe 3d 


fee? He could not lift his price more than 42 cents over the 
reign price—since the tariff is only 42 cents. So he would 
have the North Dakota farmer who received 35 cents benefit 


of the tariff pay 15 cents equalization fee to get a net advance 
in price of 7 cents. After he the 7-cent increase and 
paid the 13-cent fee, he would have 6 cents less per bushel than 
he had before the Haugen bill passed.» He pays 
to raise the price of wheat for the lower grades t 
not come up to that level without governmental aid. Taking his 
figures and his own argument unchanged, the gentleman 
from North Dakota concedes every point made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TiIncuEerR| and the gentleman from Minne 
ota [Mr. NewrTon], who said the other day that the raiser of 
high-grade wheat is asked under this bill to pay the full equali- 
zation fee for only an occasional benefit to him and have the 
noney used to lift the price of the competing low-grade wheat, 
presence in the country creates a statistical surplus 
which now holds down the price of all wheat and provides the 
bulk of our exports. 

What does that mean? That means that the passage of this 
legislation puts a premium on growing low-grade wheat, because 
you can get more of it to the acre. The Oregon wheat 


received 


, 


the 13 cents 


hat will 


fog 


own 


whose 


figures 


how 20 or 21 bushels on an average per acre as against 10 or 
11 bushels to the acre on an average in North Dakota. The 


benefit of the legislation goes to the man who to-day raises what 
we do not want in this country as against the man who raises 
What we do want. He further states that the equalization fee 
being levied at the processing point in this country on imported 
wheat is equivalent an increased tariff. If that all it 
amounts to, let us increase the tariff if you need it. Why go 
through all this rigmarole and put on an equalization fee? 
Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


to is 





Until that stage in the debate had been reached, 


from | 
Kansas [Mr. TINcHER] but at the same time admitted that he | 


denied | 


| your continuous overproduction—and starting on 
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| Mr. FORT. I am sorry, but the gentleman refused to yield 
on this point yesterday. The gentleman further estimates that 
| the cost of operating this plan which the American farmer will 
| have to pay as a part of the equalization fee will be 1.2 cents 
per bushel on 711,000,000 bushels, or seven and a quarter mil- 
| lion dollars of additional overhead on the American wheat 
| farmer, if this plan be adopted. This is the first time that the 
proponents of this bill have undertaken to give us figures. 
This is the first time that a proponent of this bill has gotten 
up and told us what they claim it will and when the 
| farmer wants to cut down the cost of marketing they come 
along and put seven and a quarter million dollars additional 
cost on the operation. 
| The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wuirrineron] is a re 
| cent convert. I have noticed that those who steod away from 
this bill the longest, and therefore showed themselves in pos- 
session of reasoning power, make the best argument for it 
when they are finally converted. The gentleman from Missis- 
| sippi, even when he argued for it, said that he would not be for 
it if it did not have the insurance feature in it. He said that 
he would not support the bill if it did not contain the insurance 


cost, 


plan. He said it twice. This insurance plan is something new 
| that came over here from the Senate. I happen to be in the 
| insurance business. I have been attacked on the floor several 
times when I have spoken on farm relief, because I am not a 
farmer, but I am in the insurance business. Of all the half 
baked schemes, from an insurance standpoint, that was ever 
put before any kind of a body this one surely takes the medal. 
In the first place, what is the language? The language is that 
the premium must cover the risk, and under the bill you are 
only working under operating periods. So each year that you 


declare an operation and make the insurance plan operativ: 


you collect a premium big enough to cover the whole risk of 
loss, and if you do not lose anything the Government makes the 
profit. Read the bill. Then you are going to collect the equal 
ization fee on top of that. So that under this beautiful insur 
ance scheme, the way it is in the Senate bill, the cotton farmer 
of the South is going to pay an equalization fee jus amit 
as he would if it was not there, and then he is going to pay an 
insurance premium on top of that which is big enough t er 


ahy possibie loss 


, and if the loss does not occur, the protit from 
the insur 


nee premium goes to the United States 


Government, 


Mr. ALMON. But the insurance is optional, is it not? 

Mr. FORT. It is optional with the board; but I am sing 
to the gentleman who would not vote for the bill unless it is in. 
He is voting for the bill because he wants the insurance, and 
he is going to pay the equalization fee and the insurance 
premium, which must be big enough to pay any lo If they 
do not happen te have many losses, then the profits go to the 
Government. 

Incidentally, on the question of the constitutionality the 
hill, the United States Supreme Court has held a g many 
times that insurance is not commerce and can not be regulated 
under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constituti: 

The rest of the bill is claimed to be constitutional und the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce If ther 
one doctrine that is absolutely settled—and most surance men 
wish it could be upset—it is that the United States Govern- 
ment can not control insurance, that it is not commerce, and 
is no interstate commerce if it is commerce at all 

The gentleman said in addition to that that we, the opponents 
of the bill, had on several oceasions stated that there was not a 
permanent overproduction of farm commodities. That is true 
We have said whatever has been produced has been consumed 
in time. That is true. It has been consumed in time and at a 
low price and when the price has not been high enough you 


have left 2,000,000 bales of cotton unpicked, as you have this 


year. You have 9,000,000 bales of cotton as a carry-over, esti 
mated, at the end of this season as it is. You left 2,000,000 
bales of low-grade cotton unpicked, and the world’s average 
consumption of our cotton is 11,500,000 bales a year. If your 


price were high enough to justify picking the other 2,000,000 


bales, you would go into the next crop year with one entire 
yeur’s supply in the warehouses, and if you raise your prices 
as a gentleman who is at the head of a southern cooperative 
association said to me. you will be ruined. He said, * Do not 
pass the Crisp bill because it will put cotton to 15 cents, and if 
we get 15-cent cotton we are ruined, because we will have too 
much crop planted next year.” I do not agree with that in all 


respects. 

Ll am not carrying cotton as the gentleman at the head of the 
cooperative organization probably is. which he wants to work 
off, but I do say that if you are going into a Government policy 
of lifting the price and holding it up, no matter what the produc 
tion is, then, by gracious, you will get your overplanting and 
ol 


a policy 
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overproduction with 9,000,000 bales in the warehouses, it is 
going be a long and a tedious process to get rid of it. 
{| Applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Jersey has expired. 


to 


The time of the gentleman from New 


Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield some 
time? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not care to take time just now. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman has 15 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no other debate the Clerk 
will read. 


Mr. ASWELL. 
utes time’ 

Mr. HOWARD. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Will the gentleman yield some of his 15 min- 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. In view of the fact there seems to be a lull 
in the argument might I suggest, if it would be proper, to an- 
nounce that the lamp still holds out to burn? There might be 
some late conversions. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I promised to yield this time 
to a gentleman who is not on the floor at this moment. There 
has been an objection made to my bill that it might provide a 
subsidy. I would like to call the attention of the committee to 
these facts of record as to what has been done for the railroads: 


Aid to railroads 





Total costs of operating the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to date has been cist iaalleabectaliiidipedihidi ele $46, 141, 587. 00 

Amount certified to the Treasury for settlement to 
date eee n a 529, 892, 619. 00 

In addition to these sums, the Government now holds : 

railroad bonds in the sum of wiemaiati sad 265, 388, 800. 00 

Total aid to railroads under Esch-Cummins 
law sili weniastailiian ‘ aieinoen 841, 423, 006. 00 

APPROPRIATIONS 
1918 idiownnaiimnd - - oe 500, 000, 000. 00 
1919 ce a oa ee THO, 000, 000. 00 
1920 - Bea - wcutiic atte 500, 000, 000. 00 
1921 i at ee oe a ao Se ili eee 65, 575, 832. O28 
192 aia athe . nicshinthtiapaisiniiaaied 8320, 817. 00 
Total es -..- 1, 815, 906, 649. 03 
Total aid to railroads under Esch-Cummins lew---- 841, 423, 006. 00 
Grand total aid to railroads_.- ----- 2, 657, 329, 655. 03 
Apprepriations to shipping 
Year Shipping | Merchant Fleet 
ve | Board Corporation 
saaheattamialiiniiae imma 

1917 ine cpupanabictaan es maiiaaaee $101, 316 $405, 000, 000 
ee ee eee ee 517, 500 635, 000, 000 
SE cnc ansqhcsdetsicnseiseuneghnensequbaenineainennn | 842,500} 1,807, 201,000 
120 se hate eaten 772, 986 | 356, 000, 000 
TEE can nindiendilsiitttiihipiiatienieisiciin teenies q 442, 500 1 36, 852, 000 
1922 padeeul Saltisap -eeiaidtelictehk abit iasmunaies 459, 000 1 73, 500, 000 
RUD didn a 6 tiadnaddcmbienedesadedsinkadiais is es | 459, 000 | 1 100, 000, 000 
192 iii sieht ta dadedisiata tide eat | 411, 500 | 1 50, 000, 000 
192 oe Bi eee oe been ten crew ere | 244, 000 | 1 30, 000, 000 
i 92t cud beencwewecedennnebneiepdias { 330, 000 | 1 24, 000, 000 
1927 i ; e | 298, 574 | 1 23, 900, 000 
eens meant ndeitaiagnindiinnaiang . 
Total > 4, 978, 876 3, 541, 453, 000 


Grand total... 8, 546, 431, 876 


1 And receipts 


The bill I proposed has a revolving fund of $250,000,000 to 
stabilize agriculture. Yet, some gentlemen who support the 


billious for shipping and the railroacis fear that a revolving | 


fund for agriculture might be a subsidy. You can not give 
immediate relief, overnight relief, as you shout for, without 


appropriating money to agriculture. I propose to do it frankly, 
in the open, in a sane, practical, and business way. 

It is interesting to note, gentlemen, when the supporters of 
the Haugen bill gave up the ghost and surrendered their bill 
and accepted the MeNary bill they admitted, thereby, that it 
was the worst of all bills, and they would take the next worst. 
the McNary bill. It is exceedingly interesting for gentlemen 
of this committee to be reminded at this moment that, although 
the supporters of the McNary bill in the House and on the 
Committee on Agriculture made an earnest appeal for two 
hours more of general debate this afternoon, two hours on the 
rule, claiming that the object was to explain the new material 
in the McNary bill that was not in the Haugen bill and claim- 
ing that they would want to present some explanation of the 
new matter in the MeNary bill which is now before this House, 
yet the four hours have passed, another day has been wasted, 
and not a single word by any supporter of the Haugen bill has 
been uttered on this floor in an effort to explain a single point 
of the new matter. In the name of the distressed farmers, I 
protest against this political gesture, this insincerity, this 


eT 
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wobbling, this scheming, as you continue to fool the farmers 
when you know the McNary bill can never become operative. 
You are leaving the farmers unaided. It is a sad commentary 
upon the intelligence of honorable gentlemen who would support 
the McNary bill yet have not enough courage to explain a word 
of it, knowing if they explained it would make it worse. There 
is not a Haugen Member on the floor who dared to explain 
it. The only conclusion men outside of the Congress can reach 
is that the amendments as well as the bill itself were written 
by lobbyists on the outside and handed to Members in the other 
body. They swallowed the amendments and present the bill 
without understanding. The Haugen supporters dare not make 
any effort to analyze the new matter. It is a bill, gentlemen. 
written on the outside for political purposes and in selfish 
interests. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ana has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. ASWELL. I made a mistake the other day in that I 
called attention on this floor to the fact that the number of 
jobs offered by the Haugen bill was only 156, not quite enough 
to give all the lobbyists infesting this Capitol at the expense 
of the farmers each one a job. I should not perhaps have called 
attention to that fact, for the reason that another body in this 
Capitol proceeded at once to amend the bill and put in 24 more 
jobs, adding two to each nominating committee. One hundred 
and fifty-six plus 24, I am informed reliably, will about cover 
all the prominent lobbyists around this Capitol. 

I said to a distinguished gentleman—not strong but loud in 
his support of the Haugen bill [laughter], “I do not under- 
stand you; you propose now to substitute the Senate bill for 
the Haugen bill, and add another fact in the unconstitutionality 
of the bill, because you propose to have a tax bill originate in 
the Senate when you do that.” And he said, “I dagn’t give a 
d— about that, because you can not make the d thing 
any worse.” [Laughter.]| Yet he said, “I am for it; I have 
got to support it, because the crowd at home are on my trail.” 

Gentlemen, let me repeat what I have already said three 
times: I can not, will not, support the Haugen bill, because I 
know the agricultural conditions of this country are in a de- 
plorable condition; I know my own farmers are distressed and 
depressed, and I will not cast my vote to tax them further with 
the equalization fee. 

The Haugen bill not only is a tax bill but it proposes a most 
infamous form of taxation. It proposes a sales tax on the 
necessities of life. I can not support a bill of that kind. No 
responsible party in this country, under this Government, and 
no responsible party in any country in the world, ever imposed 
a sales tax on the necessities of life; and this is what the 
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The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 





| Haugen bill does—levies a sales tax on the things that the poor, 


depressed farmer has to sell. In other words, the Haugen bill 
supporters would have you believe that if you take a farmer, 
depressed and distressed, and tax him, by some magic Houdini 
sleight-of-hand performance under the Haugen bill that tax 
will be transformed into a profit of 3 to 1. I can not sup- 
port any such legislation, and when the other bills are offered 
as substitutes, if they do not prevail, I feel that I shall be 


| rendering my farmer constituents the highest order of service 


when I vote “No” 
[Applause. ] 

If you substitute my bill, the farmers will get prompt relief 
without the equalization-fee sales tax. The McNary-Haugen 
bill can not give relief because it will never become a law. 
[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no desire to speak on the 
part of others, the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Just a moment before 
reading begins. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALLGoop]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the House reso- 
lution which I introduced to-day concerning Muscle Shoals, to 
give relief to agriculture. . 

The CHAIFMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution: 


on the final passage of the Haugen Dill. 


the 








24 


19 
Joint 


Whereas ft is apparently impossible for Congress to enter into a 
ract with a private corporation for the operation ef Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 and other facilities, including Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals; 
and 
Whereas under the present temporary lease between the Government 
and the Alabama Power Co., the farmers receive no benefit fron 
Musele Shoals, and the Government receives an inadequate return from 
sale of Wiison Dam power; and 
Whereas there indication that the same conditions which 
and for many previous years have prevented the consummation 
between the Government and a private corporation on a 
50-year will continue to prevail through succeeding sessions 
of ‘ ongress for an indefinite period; Therefore, be it 
Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States be authorized 
nd instructed to put Nitrate Plant No, 2, at Muscle Shoals, into opera- 
tion for the production of fixed nitrates for fertilizer and explosives, 
d for extensive experimentations in order that this Government 


House Resolution 


is every 
ow 
lease 


basis, 
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| 





might be kept abreast of other governments in preparing for any war | 


of the future; as provided under section 124, national defense act of 
1916 

(2) That the President be authorized to make use of any or all 
Wilson Dam power for the manufacture of fertilizers and explosives 


ind for other Government purposes, and sell whatever power might re- 
main surplus to any distributing company which might desire to enter 
into a contract on the following terms: 

(A) The power to be sold by the Government to bring a price not 


less than the average price paid for similar power throughout the 
United States. 

(B) That the lease shall endure for a minimum of 5 and a maxi- 
mum of 10 years, with the distinct understanding that at the con- 


clusion of the lease period, whether 5 or 10 years, the lessee will have 
brought into use all 18 units of Wilson Dam: Be it also 

Resolved, That in the operation of Nitrate Plant No. 2, the Presi- 
dent be authorized, if it should be deemed necessary, to make use of 
all rentals, or any part thereof, which might accrue to the Government 
from the sale of surplus power, 


The CHAIRMAN. 
sumed one minute. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 
stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvucEn] 
has 16 minutes remaining, the gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. 
ASWELL] 5 minutes, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE] 10 minutes, and the gentleman from Kansus [Mr. 
TINCHER] 10 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RatNry]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes, 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, at last big business has spoken 
through its representatives. This morning the metropolitan 
papers carried an interview given out yesterday by Henry Ford, 
the biggest business man in all the world, and this morning the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp contains an article or a letter from 
Andrew W. Mellon, the next biggest business man in the world; 
and Mr. Mellon selects as his exponent, as his mouthpiece, my 


The gentleman from Alabama has con- 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask how the time 


distinguished farmer friend and colleague, Mr. CHINDBLOM, 
who represents here the gold coast district of Chicago. 


{[ Laughter. ] 

One hundred and twenty years ago in the section now repre- 
sented by Mr. CHINDBLOM, according to a legend that is still 
extant up there, an Indian raised there 62 bushels of corn, and 
that is the only agricultural result ever obtained in that 
district. [Laughter.] Of course, until the Volstead law they 
consumed large quantities of corn there in liquid form, but 
they do not do it now. They get along with renatured dena- 
tured aleohol, which is not made out of corn at all. My farmer 
friend, Mr. CHINDBLOM, who speaks for the second most im- 
portant business man in the world, does not know much about 
farming; at least I am not impressed with his knowledge of 
farming and farm products. But he can learn—I know that— 
and if Mr. CHInpBLom should devote a week’s intensive study 
farm problems at the short farmers’ course of our State 
university, I am sure that at the expiration of that course of 
study he could tell the difference between a threshing machine 
and a milking machine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I have only seven minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to suggest that I actually did 


to 


hope to learn something from almost 18 hours of discussion on 

this subject, but there has been no information forthcoming. 
Mr. 

time. 


RAINEY. The gentleman ought not to take up my 
If the gentleman will read now in addition to the letter 
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he has published in the Recorp the interview with Henry Ford, 
he will learn something. Henry Ford says the Haugen bill 
is “asinine and senseless,” and he submits as a substitute for 
farming a plan to eliminate cows, chickens, pigs, and such 
things from the farm, and invites all the farmers to move to 
town. 

He insists that in the future we are going to live on oat- 
meal crackers made out of pecans, olive oil, and some other 
ingredients. We all now know why the Haugen bill is wrong 
and uneconomic. 

Henry Ford proposes to eliminate chickens and eggs, which 
yield every year to the farmer $1,050,000,000 of money. He 
proposes to eliminate cattle and hogs and sheep, and we pro- 
duce $3,000,000,000 worth of them every year. He proposes 
to eliminate corn, and we produce $2,000,000,000 worth of that 
every year. He proposes to eliminate cows and dairy prod- 
ucts, and we produce of dairy products $2,500,000,000 every 
year. Henry Ford’s plan is absolutely simple. All we have 
got to do is to abandon the farms and from $8,000,000,000 to 
of the things which the farmers pro- 
duce, have the farmers move into town and ride around in 
cheap automobiles. Of course, they will be Ford automobiles. 
Then we are to use synthetic foods made out of pecans and 
olive oil, but there is no explanation from him as to where 
we are going to get enough pecans and olive oil with which to 
feed 116,000,000 people. His assertions and his propositions 
are as absurd as was the voyage of his peace ship and the 
announcement that he proposed to get the “boys out of the 
trenches before Christmas.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. What part does sawdust play in these syn- 
thetic foods? 

Mr. RAINEY. Sawdust might do, and there are a great 
many of these big business men in the East who would like 
to see the farmer reduced to a position where he has to live 
on sawdust, and they are getting him into that condition just 
as fast as they possibly can. Now, these are the suggestions 
made by Henry Ford, the biggest business man in the world, 
and big business is speaking through him. 

The suggestion made by Andrew W. Mellon through my dis- 
tinguished farmer friend from Illinois amounts to this: If we 
adopt the Haugen bill we will have an overhead in the way of 
expenses appalling, indeed; and then through his Bureau of 
Internal Revenue he figures out how much it is going to cost 
and how many we are going to add to the army of employees 
in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAINEY. He figures it all up. I do not know 
much it is—$1,000,000, or considerably more than that. I am 
never impressed with the figures given out by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of this Government under the direction of Mr. 
Mellon. I have had considerable experience with them. We 
have a “ flexible tariff” which does not always work to the 
satisfaction of everybody, but we have some experts up there 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau who give out “ flexible figures ” 
that always suit Mr. Mellon. I remember that in 1922, when 
we had up the soldiers’ bonus bill, there came out from Mr. 
Melion’s Bureau of Internal Revenue the statement that we 
had confronting us a deficit for 1928 of nearly $300,000,000, 
and they defeated with those flexible figures of his the soldiers’ 
bonus proposition, which would have given to the soldiers 
something better than graveyard insurance. But the months 
went on, and then we heard from the same source and from 
the same authority that we had a surplus of over $200,000,000, 
which we proceeded to hand back just before the elections all 
over the country in the shape of rebates on taxes, which, I can 
assure you, my friends, I found in my district to be a most con- 
vincing campaign document in favor of the Republican eandi- 
date for Congress that year. Then, I remember that after- 
wards when Mr. Mellon appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, having personally suffered considerably on account 
of these flexible figures, I called his attention to them. It all 
appears in the hearings. And Mr. Winston answered. He 
always has some of these young fellows around with elastic 
consciences to answer. I called his attention to the fact 
that he had made a mistake in the estimate of that year 
amounting to something like $500,000,000. I said “ How do you 
account for that?” And Mr. Winston—it appears in the hear- 
ings—made this very clear and—to him and to Mr. Mellon— 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


how 


r 
_ 


satisfactory statement. He said it just happened this way: 
“What we did was to underestimate the receipts and over 
estimate the expenses. That is the way it happened.” Of 


course that made it all perfectly clear, 
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MISTAKES OF MELLON 

In order to eall attention to the absolute unreliability of 
estimates and figures presented by Mr. Mellon and his “ flexi- 


ble” Bureau of Internal Revenue, I want to quote now from a 
letter addressed by Secretary Mellon to the chairman of the 
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Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives | 


and dated January 24, 1922. May I call attention to the fact 
that this letter from which I propose now to read this extract 
is printed in the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when they were considering the question of the soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation bill, and when it became necessary from 
Mr. Mellon’s standpoint to defeat the bill and to give the 
soldiers only tbe “graveyard insurance” they now have. 
This letter accomplished its purpose. It defeated the soldiers’ 
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takes and asked him how it happened. Mr. Winston, his 
Undersecretary, answered for him and stated that the mistake 
occurred on account of the fact that they underestimated the 
receipts for that year and overestimated the expenditures. 
This, of course, made the matter very clear. Since that time 
other mistakes have been made in the estimates amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and all of them evidently made 
for the purpose of carrying out some policy of the Treasury 
Department. The figures we get from Mr. Mellon’s “ flexible ” 
Internal Revenue Bureau are not worthy of serious consider. 
ation, and the estimates and figures he gives out now as to the 
overhead expenditures connected with operating this bill are 


| not, in my judgment, entitled to serious consideration, in view 


bonus bill. You will find it printed at page 68 of the hearings | 


on this subject before the Ways and Means Committee, which 

extended from Jabuary 31, 1922, to February 7, 1922. I now 
rend : 

It appears from these statements that for 1922 the Budget estimates 

2°83, a deficit of over 

$167,000,000 These figures make no allowance for expenditures not 


indicate a deficit of over $24,000,000, and for 19 


of the expressed opposition of Mr. Mellon to this bill and in 
view of his record of furnishing always figures intended to kill 
the measure opposed by him. 
THE EQUALIZATION FEE 

The equalization fee theory has come to stay. Farmers are 
up against the cheapest labor in the world—the peon labor of 
India and Turkey and Russia. No political party in the future 
will ever oppose a tarif€ which simply has for its object the 


| equalization of labor costs. What some of us are opposed to is 


a tariff which protects the graft in industry. We believe ip 
maintaining the standard of living of Americans whether they 


| work in factories or on the farms. There will always be a 


covered by the Budget, as, for example, $50,000,000 already requested 
by the United States Shipping Board for the settlement of claims; | 
$7,000,000 to be spent by the United States Grain Corporation on ac- 
count of Russian relief, under the act approved December 22, 1921; 
$5,000,000 to be paid as the 1928 installment under the treaty with 
Columbia ; and a possible $50,000,000 on account of additional compen 
sation to Government employees; a total of $112,000,000, chiefly for 
1923 The resuits of the first half of the fiseal year, 1922, after mak 
ing due allowsunce for extraordinary items, indicate that the Budget 
estimates for the year are substantially correct It is still too early 
to say whether deficits can be avoided, but it is almost certain that 
in neither 1922 nor 1923 will there be any surplus. At any rate, it 
is clear that in order to balance the Budget, expenditures must be 


still further reduced, rather than inereased, and the net reductions 
below the Budget figures within the two years must aggregate about 
$300,000,000, in order to overcome the indicated deficits At the same 


time, the Government faces a heavy shrinkage in receipts, and internal- 
revenue collections in particular are subject to great uncertainty. As | 
an er of fact, in view of the depression in business, there is grave 
doubt whether the estimates of receipts which appear in the Budget 
can be realized, and up to date the shrinkage has rather more than 
kept pace with the shrinkage in expenditures It is clear that under 


these conditions there is no room for new or extraordinary expendi 
ture and that if new items should be added, which are not included 
in the Budget, it would be necessary to make simultaneous provisions 


for tl tnxes to met them. 


In the rest of the letter he discusses the items which he ex- 


tariff. Whether it is low or high, the farmer is entitled to 
enough to equalize wage differences, and we know that the only 
effective method of protecting the farmer in this particular is 
through the application of the equalization fee. This is the 
only way to make his tariff effective, and 1 propose that what- 
ever tariff we give him, whether it is low or high, shall be 
effective if I can make it effective. Of course, a reduction of 
the tariffs on articles other than farm products will make pos- 
sible a lower tariff on farm products in order to keep up the 
purchasing power of farmers, but whatever the tariff is, it must 
be made effective. 
STANDARDIZATION 

We have standardized the business of every other class of 
our citizens, and we have done it by law. I challenge any 
opponent of the McNary-Haugen bill to call attention to the 
income and the profits of any class of our citizens which has 
not been standardized and assured by legal enactments I 
expected to support the McNary-Haugen bill. I expect, now, to 


| support the McNary bill. Changes made in this bill in the 
| Senate are largely academic and do not seriously affect the 


application of the bill, I realize that any amendments to the 


| McNary bill, which will be substituted for the Haugen bill, will 


pected would make up this very large deficit, to wit: Maturing 


Liberty loans, maturing Treasury certificates outstanding, in- 
terest payments on the public debt, and so forth, and the letter 
wis accompanied by extended statements from his “ flexible ” 
Bureau of Internal Revenue intends to sustain this estimate. 

In order to obtain evidence of this pretended deficit, Mr. 
Mellon entirely ignored the estimates of Mr. McCoy, nearly 
always accurate, the Government actuary, and accepted the 
estimates of some clerk in the Internal Revenue Bureau. And 
now may I quote from the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the 13th day of February, 1924, in which hearings 
there was considered the question of “estimates of revenue.” 
Mr. Joseph S. MeCoy, the Government actuary, was testifying. 
I read: 

Mr. Rainey. On January 24, 1922, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in a letter addressed to the chairman of this committee, announced 
that the deficit for 1922 would exceed $24,000,000, and that the deficit 
for 1928 would ex ed $279,000,000 

Now, I understand, he says there was a surplus in 1923 of over 
$200,000,000 There was a mistake there, of $479,000,000 at least, in 
the estimates for 1923; and he goes on to state that he got these 
figures from the actuary. 

Mr. McCoy. The figures used in the Seer tary’s report for 1922, upon 
which the deficit or surplus was based, were not my figures. I did 
supply figures estimating revenues, but they were not used. 

Mr. Rainey. He says he got them from the actuary. 

Mr. Garner. Let me get that statement straight. Let us follow 
that up 

Mr. RAatnpy. Yes; in fairness to the witness. 

Mr. Garner. As I understand it, Mr. McCoy, when your figures suit 
the Seeretary’s purpose, he uses your figures? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. 

Mr. Garnpr. And when his purpose is not served by your figures he 
uses Some other figures? 

Mr. McCoy. No. 


At a later date, when Mr. Mellon himself appeared before 
the committee, 1 called his attention to these stupendous mis- 


result in the defeat of all agricultural relief at this session. 
I shall vote against all amendments and I shall vote for the Dill. 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself the balance 


| of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the con 
mittee: The first McNary-Haugen bill came on this floor at 
a time when there was an emergency in agricuiture and when 
every legitimate basic agricultural commodity was selling below 
a fair ratio price. It was suggested as an emergency measu! 
and its term of life was defined in the bill. It failed. However, 
the man who was here suggesting the equalization fee as a 


method for enforcing the fair ratio price did not die. THis 


| 


nume is Peek, and he comes from Illinois. He was sold ©: 
the proposition right after the war by reason of some Govern- 
ment activity with which he was connected during the war. T! 
ratio price had to be abandoned because since that time ever) 
agricultural product, depending somewhat on whether we had 
surplus that year or not, has gone way above the ratio pric 
It makes a good deal of difference. This is the year fur the 
cotton boys to howl. They are not getting the ratio price. T! 
first year cattle, hogs, wheat, and corn were way below the 
ratio price; so that a lot of us from the corn and wheat regi 
supported that emergency measure in order to get the ratio 
price. The Agricultural Committee has studied the problem 
ever since, and it is not unfair to state that 90 per cent of that 
committee actually believe that the selling of the surplus produ 
by levying an equalization fee will be a failure. But expediency 
and conditions at home influence all of us. 

We are now going to vote right away on a bill that we have 
not had a bearing on. It has an insurance problem in it th: 
I understand is unique in the fact that it is the only insu 
ance proposition that was ever put up to Lioyd’s that they 
said they would not touch. [Laughter.] 

However, some of us can not stand the equalization fee, 
and if they can get a little insurance problem in here in some 
way, maybe they can justify themselves when they are levying 
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the equalization fee and collecting it by saying, “ We thought 
the insurance proposition would work.” It is so delicate it 
can not be considered in committee. It is so delicate that no 
witness must ever testify concerning it; and it is so worthless 
that the entire time of general debate on this floor has not 
found a sponsor for it for one minute. Nay, more, it is so 
delicate that it will not stand an amendment, and you will hear 
the great Dicok1Inson, the spokesman for Peek, and the lowa 
conservator of agriculture, close this debate in a few minutes, 
and mark my prediction: He will say to you, “If you want to 
defeat the Haugen bill, amend it in any particular.” He will 
stand up and tell you that this fabrie is so delicate that this 
vreat lawmaking body at this end of the Capitol must not 
exercise its prerogatives to the extent of dotting an “i” or 
crossing a “t.” This is to be the closing argument in the 
debate this afternoon in this House. 

Shall we surrender if we think we can do something that 
will help the bill? Is it not a good joke to say, “ Do you know 
the only way you will get farm legislation is to pass this bill 
without amending it,’ when it is a well-known fact that there 
are 100 men in this House who are going to vote for this thing 
who would not vote for it if they thought there was any 
chance in the world of its becoming a law? [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana want to 
use some time now? 

Mr. ASWELL. I yield back my time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I want to say that to me the number of state- 
ments that have been made here where men have come in and 
confessed their recent conversion to this legislation has been 
sweet musie to my ears. [Laughter.] 

This fight has continued for more than five years. It is now 
put in a peculiar parliamentary situation, and I want to say to 
this committee that I make no apologies in coming here on 
behalf of the farmers and saying to you that if you dot an “i” 
or cross a “t” of the Senate bill that is now substituted for the 
House bill you deliberately and premeditatedly kill farm legis- 
lation for this session, and I want the gentleman from Kansas 
to pay particular attention to this statement. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; I do not yield. The gentle- 
man has had two or three hours here, and I have had no time 
at all in this general debate. 

Mr. ASWELL. Too bad. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If I had had a little more time, 
I might have enlightened the gentleman from Louisiana on the 
fact that this is not a tax at all; that under the best authori- 
ties it is not considered a tax, but is a charge collected upon 
a commodity for the purpose of accumulating a sinking fund for 
payment of losses; and the gentleman from Louisiana knows 
that when he comes in here and offers his bill as a substitute, 
as he is going to offer it, if it passes, it is going to kill farm 
relief legislation for this session. 

I was amused at the statement of the gentleman from Kansas 
that this was emergency legislation when we first presented it 
here in 1924. What is the difference between the emergency 
now and the emergency in 1924 when the gentleman from Kan- 
sas supported the legislation? The difference is that they trans- 
ferred the emergency from the district out in the southwest sec- 
tion of Kansas, where they produce wheat, down into the south- 
west and into the southern sections, where they produce cotton, 
and out in the middle western States like Iowa, where they pro- 
duce corn, That is the difference in the emergency, and it is 
largely responsible for the difference in the attitude of the 
gentleman from Kansas on this legislation. [Applause.] 

They thought they had the whole proposition solved here 
when they were going to say to you that the Canadian man 
could bring in wheat here cheaper than you could buy it from 
the producers here, and then they found after they got out all 
of their propaganda with three or four pages of figures that they 
had forgotten to read the bill; and the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. TiNcHER] spent two columns of his remarks the other day 
in paying his respects to me on the theory that he had discoy- 
ered something in this bill that we did not know about. 

The gentleman from Kansas knows that whenever the cost of 
transportation from Canada plus the tariff is greater than the 
aimount of the equalization fee plus the cost of transportation 
of the original producer here, this plan would work and the 
equalization fee would be effective for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers of this country. 

And when he put the equalization fee at 25 cents a bushel, 
which he knew is a higher rate than ever will be charged if 
this machinery is ever put into operation, he fixed the amount 
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high for the purpose of his illustration. The gentleman from 
Kansas never read the bill; he guessed at it; and then he spent 
two columns of his speech trying to show what a disaster that 
would be to the wheat producer and the country, and all at once 
discovered that the bill prevented them from doing the thing 
complained of. 

Now, with reference to the lobbyists. I make no apologies for 
George Peek, Frank Murphy, or Chester Davis. They are just 
as good businessmen and just as good economists as Dave 
Tenney, of the city of Minneapolis. I know several cotton men, 
and I want to say that they are lobbyists only because they 
have the interest of the people they represent at heart, and they 
do represent the sentiment of their people on this proposition. 
Do not let the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] or the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER] or the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ASwett] disabuse your minds for a minute 
that these people represent the real sentiment of the farmers of 
their locality. [Applause.] Because if they did not they would 
lose their jobs, and so would any other Representatives of the 
farmers, because they have to be selected one year after another, 

Next, I have read with a good deal of interest the minority 
report signed by the gentieman from Kansas [Mr. Tincursr]. 
In that report he says: 


It is absolutely inconceivable that the great packing-house interests 
of America would have remained silent in regard to a bill which plans 
to take over the entire trade of the Nation in swine, unless convinced 
that the bill would operate in their interests. 


On May 30, 1924, Mr. TiNcHER said in discussing the farm 
bill: 

In the first place, the packers are against this bill. The grain ex- 
changes are against the bill. Their lobbyists are in Washington and 
they appeared before the committee, and they testified against the bill 
and they are fighting it. They have been in these galleries ever since 
we have been considering it, and they are not for it. That is one state 
ment. How ridiculous to say that this bili would help the packers so 
much that you ought not to pass it. 


There is the quotation of the gentleman in May, 1924, and 
there is the signature on the minority report with reference to 
the present bill. 

Mr. TINCHER’s speech was largely a ridicule of the Members 
of the House. He was entertaining for some 40 minutes. 
He named a new cabinet. He named new officers, but when it 
came to a discussion of the fundamentals of the bill he evaded 


that. Let me suggest that— 
Ridicule is a weak weapon when leveled at a strong mind; 
But common men are cowards and dread an empty laugh. 
Now, I want to take up the suggestion of another gentle- 
man, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. The 


other day the gentleman from Massachusetts said if any one 
wanted “to add to his unanswerable argument he would yield 
to him.” Then he yielded to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HuppLeston] who is absolutely at a different end of the 
equation in his views from the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
One is a high protective tariff man and the other is a free 
trader. 

The amusing part to me was the fact that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts spent the first 10 minutes claiming that 
this bill would result in overproduction in all commodities, and 
then he spent the last 10 minutes of his speech telling you 
how it was going to increase the cost to the consumer. What 
is the best guaranty that a consumer can possibly have that 
he is going to buy food at a reasonable rate? Why, it is a 
good supply. Nothing on earth will hold up the price of a 
commodity if you have an overproduction of that commodity, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts ought to know that 
if he is an economist at all. And yet, when I asked him to 
yield he would not yield to me because his position was in- 
consistent. He was either wrong in the first 10 minutes of his 
speech or was wrong in the last 10 minutes. 

If you have overproduction you can not have increased cost 
to the consumer, because sooner or later the machinery will 
get down to a level where you can only market the commodity 
at what the consumer will absorb it at, and when you have 
reached that price, you will stabilize the price of that com- 
modity, and there the producer will have to be satisfied and 
will have to go along and continue to produce. For that rea 
son the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] was incon- 
sistent in his argument, and you can not maintain both ends 


of the equation because one works absolutely against the 
other. Therefore, both results can not be maintained. AS a 
matter of fact, he is wrong at both ends of the equation. Over- 


production is not going to result from a fair return to the 
farmer, and increased cost to the consumer is not going to 
result from the operation of this bill only after the general 
level finds itself in the economic equation of the country, 
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as you add to or take from the various ingredients that go 


into the commodity The raw materials that go into the 
food commodities are so smail a per cent of the cost of the | 
commodity, that it is searcely reflected in the actual price | 
that the consumer pays. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Branpl. showed that with his illustration in respect to bread. 
It has been shown here numerous times and in numerous cases 
On the 10th of July, 1925, at Ames, Iowa, the Secretary of 


Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, said: 


troubles of agriculture in no small measure have grown 
v duction and the loss of foreign markets, a | 
t wis brought on by the World War. 
in e | rteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Com- 
meree for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, on page 97, 
unde caption *Vhe status of agricultural exports,” appears 
he following paragraph: 
Wit! tempting to trace the ups and downs of our agricultural 
ecent years, it is sufficient to point out that on the 
have materially exceeded the pre-war volume. In the 
1 r 1925-26 they amounted to $1,892,000,000, as compared with 


f $1.088.000.000 from 1910 to 1914 For the calendar years 


{ to ) er allowing for change in prices, the exports of agricul 
ral products were about 23 per cent greater than from 1910 to 1914, 
It would seem, therefore, that the figures compiled by the 

Department of Commerce do not confirm the statement of the | 

Secretary of Agriculture that we have had a “loss of foreign 


markets. 
within the United States and is clearly not one produced by a 
loss of foreign markets for agricultural products. 

In his speech in the House of Mebruary 11, 1927, Congressman 


Fort, of New Jersey, summed up the case of the opposition to | 
surplus control legislation in the statement that the present 
condition of agriculture is due to overproduction, and continued: 
Then came the war, and we speeded up everything in the United 
St s to force production as a war measure. We did that whether it 
was farming or manufacturing, whether it was transportation or what 
you please; everywhere we could get an additional ounce of production | 
of any kind we went out and got it. Consequently we opened millions 
of additional acres of land in this Nation to production. We are not 


through with the demobilization of agriculture yet. 


I challenge the policy of this administration in proceeding 


further with the demobilization of agriculture, 
Farmers did speed up agricultural production during the war. 
But industry also speeded up industrial production during the 


period. 
he territory represented in part by Mr. Forr and includ- 
England, New York, New Jersey, and part of Penn- 
and Ohio. 

r concentrated the Nation’s emergency business within 
a radius of relatively few miles of New York. Of the 
ands of war contracts placed in the early stages of the war, 


neirly all were crowded into the East to such an extent that it 


e> l the 
ll New 
svivania 

rhe wi 


became necessary for the War Industries Board to prohibit the 
} ing of more busine in that district. T upport this war- 
time expansion of industry in the industrial East labor was 
moved in vast numbers from other sections of the country and 
t! flow of raw materials was directed into this region. Old | 
plants were enlarged and new ones were built in large numbers. 

When the war closed and a return to peace-time demand was 
inevitable a desperate policy was adopted to maintain the in- | 
dustrial expansion in the East by expanding industrial exports 
regardless of its effect upon the rest of the country. Agricul- | 
ture w deflated promptly, deliberately, and ruthlessly. 

It Ww more than eight years since the armistice; agri- 
culture has been completely demobilized, but industry hus not 
been, and here arises the true reason for the opposition of the 


rehabilitation of agriculture. Over a 
period of ports can not materially exceed our im- 
ports. A further reason for this is the fact that as the United 
Stutes now has more than its proper share of the world’s gold, 


Kast to the 
vears our ex 


industrial 


our war debts and commercial loans can only be paid with 
imports. This raises the tremendously important question, 
Shall agriculture continue to contribute its proper share of 


exports to balance our imports or shall our agricultural exports 
be restricted to the vanishing point, leaving to industry the 
unrestricted opportunity to expand its exports and avoid de- 
mobilization of its war-time inflation? 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that spokesmen 
for industry, such as Congressman Fort, Secretary Hoover, Sec- 
retary Jardine, Secretary Mellon, and numerous writers per- 
sistently advise agriculture to reduce its production to the low 
point of domestic demand. The effect of this would be to create 
a vacuum in our exports which would furnish the opportunity 
for industrial expansion or at least for the maintenance of war- 
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| its effect will be to increase prices of farm products and r 


trade 


rhe situation is one created by governmental policies | 


The increase of industrial production was great- | 7 : ) 
: | ought to be able to maintain themselves under this protection 


thou- } 
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time expansion. If successful and the result is a shortage of 
farm products resulting in higher prices, their next move would 
be to remove all tariffs on farm products but maintain them on 
industrial products. 

This view is further supported by the fact that these 
industrialists inconsistently urge 


same 
against this legislation that 
material in the United States and hold reduced production ‘dah 
to farmers as the only hope of higher prices. As a matter of 
fact these gentlemen and the interests they represent, do pn t 
want higher prices on farm products and raw materials. 
ordinary circumstances they would welcome a generous produe- 
tion, even to the point of overproduction, because it would mean 
low prices of farm products and raw materials. Thus in one 
breath the opposition to this legislation say they believe it wil| 
raise farm prices and in the next they urge farmers to reduce 
production to the point that prices will be advanced. 

The only logical explanation of this cbvious inconsistency, is 
that these gentlemen want agricultural production reduc l 
below pre-war volume, or, as they express it, to the point of 
merely supplying the domestic market. With agricultural pro- 
duction reduced to a basis of domestic needs, our balance of 
would be maintained only by increasing industrial 
exports and thus the National Government would be behing the 
policy of industrializing the Nation for the benefit of a limited 


Under 


| section of the East and at the expense of the rest of the Nation. 


This further demobilizing of agriculture advocated by Mr, 
Fort means not merely a continuance of low prices for agri- 
culture, but it means demobilization of the agricultural! plant, 
involving further destruction of land values, further abandon 
ment of farms, and the reduction of our farm population to a 
condition of peasantry. 

We want to maintain our food-producing people on a parity 
with other interests, and the only way that you are going to do 
it is by giving them the same opportunity to maintain themselves 
that you are giving the industries in the East to maintain 


| themselves, 


I was very much amused the other day at the statement of 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. BrieHamM]. His people, he 
said, are against the bill, not because of the dairy features, but 
because they are against price fixing. I ask the Members of 
this House whether or not in their minds the additional duty 


| of 4 cents per pound put on dairy products had anything to 


do with raising the price of dairy products in the State of 
Vermont? Of course it did. It maintained the price at a 
higher level and helped the dairy interests of this country. 
Yet there is the dairy interest, so selfish that they think they 


and say to the cotton producer and to the wheat producer and 
to the swine producer and to the rice producer, “ You take care 
of yourselves, we are in under the weather and do nof care 


| Whether you get in or not.” That is not the attitude that we should 
assume in this country. You can not protect the dairy interests 
as against the other interests of the country and maintain Ss 


a national policy, and it ought not to be attempted. [Anpplaus 
With reference to the price of dairy feeds in which Mir. 

PRiGHAM says I am mistaken, will say that at a later date I 

shall place in the Recorp data showing that the price of bran 


and shorts has no relationship to the price of wheat. Bran 
and shorts constitute the major portion of dairy feeds. 

It has been said that President Coolidge will veto this 
measure if it is passed by Congress. 

I do not know whether or not he will do so. In this con- 
nection, however, I wish to call the attention of the House to 


certain excerpts from statements of President Coolidge since 

1923, and to the position taken by cooperative marketing and 

farm organizations toward this legislation: 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

First message to Congress, December 6, 1923: 

“He [the farmer] must have organization. His customer with whom 
he exchanges products of the farm for those of industry is organized, 
labor is organized, business is organized, and there is no way for agri- 
culture to meet this unless it, too, is organized. The acreage of wheat 
is too large. * * * Systems of cooperative marketing created by the 
farmers themselves, supervised by competent management, without douvt 
would be of assistance, but they can not wholly solve the probiem. 

Lincoln Day dinner of National Republican Club in New York, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1924: 

“I have alrcady encouraged organization and cooperative marketing 
that organized agriculture may cope with organized industry.” 

Livestock Exposition in Chicago, December 3, 1924: 

“It [the Government] must encourage orderly and centralized mar- 
keting as a substitute for the haphazard and wasteful distributior 
methods of the past. The principle of cooperation in producing, financ- 
ing, buying, and marketing must be encouraged to the utmost practicable 
development.” 








National Cooperative Marketing Conference, Washington, January 6, 
eve 

‘As a last word, let me assure you again of the profound sympathy 
which your Government feels for all your efforts, and its eager purpose 
to help in every practical way the achievement of the ends you are 
sevki 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, December 7, 1925: 

“ The important deyelopment of late years has been 
cooperative movement. * * * 
the farmers 
arketing.”” 


Message 


ns. 


most 


the 
I propose actively and energetically 


» assist to promote their welfare through 


cooperative 


to Congress, second session, December 1926: 


It has appeared from all the investigations that I have been able 
to make that the farmers as a whole are determined to maintain the 
independence of their business. They do not wish to have meddling on 


the part of the Government or to be placed under the inevitable restric- 
tions involyed in any system of direct or indirect price fixing which 
would result from permitting the Government to operate in the agricul- 
tural markets.” 


Ml Ag 


age to Congress, second session, Sixty-ninth Congress: 
‘The development of sound and strong cooperative associations Is of 
idamental importance to our agriculture. 


“ Surpluseg affect prices of various farm commodities in a disastrous 


manner, and the problem evidently demands a solution, and it is my 

ype that the basis will be found for a sound and effective solution upon 
which agreement can be reached. If a sound solution of a permanent 
nature can be found for this problem, the Congress ought not to hesitate 
t adopt it.” 


In the same message he said: 

“In my opinion cooperative-marketing associations will be important 
aids to the ultimate solution of the problem. It may weil be, however, 
that additional measures will be needed to supplement their efforts. I 


believe all will agree that such measures should not conflict with the 
best interests of the cooperatives, but rather assist and strengthen 
them. In working out this problem to any sound conclusion it is neces- 
sary to avoid putting the Government into the business of production 


or marketing or attempting to enact legislation for the purpose of 


price fixing. The farmer does not favor any attempted remedies that 
partake of these elements. He has a sincere and candid desire for 
assistance,” 

In a reasoned statement in behalf of the McNary-Haugen 


bill presented to this Congress practically all large cooperatives 


handling the basie agricultural products named in this bill 
declared : 
* * * No cooperative can afford to burden its menrbers only 
vith the entire cost and risk of borrowing money to buy seasonal 
us and carry it over to other years or to sell it in foreign mrarkets, 
° We, therefore, respectfully petition Congress to pass at this 
sion legislation which will create a Federal farm board with whose 
‘ooperation surpluses can be effectively handled by cooperative 
encies created by farmers and distribute the costs of managing 
such surpluses as broadly as the resultant benefits are distributed, 
that is, over each marketed unit of a particular commodity through 


1 equalization fee. 


Similar statements of the inability of cooperatives to assume 
the burden of managing the surplus and petitioning Congress 
pass farm-surplus-control legislation have been made to 
committees of the House and Senate and printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In the entire history of this legislation, beginning with my 
original tentative draft of the Dickinson bill, efforts have been 
made by farm organizations and Members of Congress to con- 
form with the views of the President which I have just read. 


To 


The bill before the House does not “ put the government into | 


ihe business of production or marketing or attempting to 
enact legislation for the purpose of price fixing.” The substi- 
tute measures, both the Crisp and Aswell bills, do both; and, 


since neither do not meet either the views of the farm organiza- 


tions or the President they should be given no further con- 
sideration. 
In the light of the statements of the President which I have 


just read, I do not see how he can do otherwise than sign the 
measure and applaud Congress for so effectively carrying out 
his expressed desires. 


Here I insert the findings of the North Central States Agri- 
cultural Conference, Chicago, Ill., October 8, 1926: 
I 
Our national policy as it relates to agriculture does not fit present 
conditions, But instead of statesmen who can see its failure we have 
at the head of administrative affairs of the Nation many men who 
are aggressively pushing a program of favoritism to industry that will 


increase disadvantage not 


at sections 


not only continue but must inevitably the 
only of the farmers’ position but the position of all those gr 
of the United States which are primarily agricultural 
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The need is for men whose vision and statesmanship deal with 
this crisis in a way fair to American agriculture and to the rest of our 


in 


people. Instead, we have many national leaders, who not only coadone 
existing inequalities, but are coolly developing a program that will 
demand yet further sacrifices from agriculture. 

We need to develop a national consciousness of this situation—an 


understanding that will lead to solidarity in pressing for a 
build up instead of tear down the basic industry of the Nation. 


policy te 
This 


must inevjtably project its force into political as well as economic 
fields although it should be kept entirely apart from influences of 
partisan politics. It should lead to the selection of Representatives in 
Congress from the Middle West, West, and South, who, regardless of 


party, realize that their duty lies first to the economic interest of the 


constituents, and secondly to political parties 


Now, before election, is the time for candidates from agricultural 
States, to be made to understand this. It may be said that this is a 
sectional stand. If so, it has been forced upon us by the sectional 
position already taken by the industrial East rhe need is for men in 
Congress who have vision enough to see the problem and having seen 
it, to rise above the crack of the purty whip in working courageously 
for its solution. 

II 

The sound policy for America must aim toward the development of 
a well-balanced national life, careful that its effect be not to stimulate 
any one form of productive effort at the expense of other equally 


essential producers. 

Laws and governmental institutions and sanctions may 
their forin but may work out inequitably in practice because of differ- 
ences inherent in the groups affected by them. In such a case it is not 


be general in 


enough to say, “ The provisions of the system of which you complain 
are general; if you can not secure the advantages from it that others 
take for themselves the fault is yours.’ If the end itself is sound 


equality among the essential productive industries—then the laws and 
institutions through which the policy operates should be altered or 
added to whenever necessary to secure it. 

When a surplus agricultural production was necessary to repay 
foreign investors in the United States and to buy what we must impor! 
our national policy of expanding agriculture upon an export basis 
worked admirably. When our greatest national test came it was our 
surplus agricultural production that fed the Allies and decided the 
issue of the World War But the international balance shifted as a 
result of the war. We have the gold. The rest of the world owes us 


These facts inevitably limit the volume of exports, both industrial and 
agricultural, from the United States. Our wheat, corn, pork, cotton 


and sometimes beef can bring the farmers only the price which foreign 


buyers will pay for what is left after the domestic need is satisfied 
This condition is crucifying agriculture. It is directly due to our past 
policy of agricultural expansion, and to the development of the Ameri 


can protective system, which ke farm costs on a high domestic plane 


ps 


while farm prices remain relatively low due to the influences of world 
com petition 

Every thinking man realizes this condition, The farm debt has mor 
than trebled and the actual exchange value of farm lands has declined 
20 per cent during the past 15 years There is continuing in this 
country on a vast scale a redistribution of wealth away from the 
farms into the cities—from those who have produced it to those who 
have not. 

Itt 

If the Hoover-Mellon policy of expanding industrial xports, ho 
matter at what cost, to other groups means anything at al!, it mean 
the definite submergence of agriculture. These men d their policies 
say in substance that American farmers must provide the food and 
raw material for American industry and labor at prices no higher than 
foreign manufacturers and labor pay Why? In order that American 
industry may export manufactured govds in competition with Europe 

In other words, Hloover and Mellon and all they stand for are push 
ing as America’s new policy toward agriculture the proposition lat 
it is the American farmer’s duty and place to produce and seil here at 
home just as cheaply as does the Russian preasantland the S 
American peon in Europe 

Their aim is to develop the capacity of the United States to com 
for world markets with industrial export They sugg that t 
this possible the American farmer must provide the basic mate! 
the same level as the forcign industrialists ar upplied ‘They 
the American farmer can do this and maintain his standard of 
by superior and increasing efficiency in proedriction nd distribution. 
If he can not, that is his hard luck. No m r what bappens t 
be must make it possible for our industrial exports to continus 

To apply this same reasoning to labor would mean it the Am 
wage scales should be brought down to foreign levels: it is recis 
equivalent to a demand for foreign price lev in the 1 ed St 
onty upon products of the farm 

Such a policy prefers an export market for manufacturers, marl 
ble by sacrificing agriculture, to an improved domestic market 
more prosperous by the extension of the American pr etive 


to include the farmers, 
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The Hoover-Meflon @octrine 1s dangerous. Its vicious effect on agri- 
culture needs no further demonstration. But it is equally unwise and 
shortsighted as a policy for our industry and commerce, 


I buying power of the farm population of America is incalculably 
more important to our manufacturers as a whole, even including those 
who manufacture for sale abroad, than an export market. The Nation’s 
economic position in the world does not require or even sénction stimu- 

1 industrial exports. 4 

(his is true of the Nation as a whole. For the Middle West, West, and 
South the case is even more overwhelming. Their direct interest in 
ndustr export trade is infinitesimal; their interest in agriculture’s 
buying power is everything. There are some manufacturers in these 
district vho export some of their goods, but give them the choice 
between their export sales and a sustained home market built on agri- 

ultural prosperity and they could not hesitate for a moment. 

rl g23 nsus of manufacturers placed the total value of all man- 

ed goods that year at $60,556,000,000; the Department of Com- 

mer reports the value of the manufactured exports at $2,625,000,000, 

Ouly 4.3 per cent of our manufactures exported, and yet our policy 

s gloat over that 4.3 per cent as if it were of more consequence 

r economic welfare than the prosperity of 30,000,000 American 
Lsumers, 

In considering the importance of our exports it must be remembered 


that between 40 and 50 per eent of them come from the farm. In 1925 
farm products and their manufactures accounted for 47 per cent of the 


total exports. Of the nonagricultural exports, the following commodi- 
ties lead in order——mineral oils, automobiles and parts, machinery, cop- 
per and manufactures, iron and steel, coal and coke, lumber and agri- 
cultural machinery. None of the scattering remainder in the classifi- 


eation reaches 2 per cent of the total. Of those enumerated, how many 


are there in the United States, and in the Mid West, West, and South 
particularly, to whom an industrial export market is of more importance 
thin a sustained farm market based on farm prosperity here at home? 

Let M lioover and Mr, Mellon answer. 

v 

Mell ind Hoover are regarded as the spokesmen for the policy 
makers of the present administration. Hoover is the administration’s 
ag iliural adviser. Jardine is hardly in a position to oppose him. 


rhe Department of Commerce policy to expand industrial exports is too 
known to require elaboration here. Two or three years ago 
wver held, and on occasion publicly suggested, that the American 
farmers ought to get out of the export markets, presumably in order to 





k» room for the manufacturers, and reduce their production to the 

ix of the domestic market. It is reported that more recently he has 
nicked up on that opinion, er at least will not sanction its publication 

coming from bum, 

gressman Fort, of New Jersey, a former associate of Mr. Hoover, 
liooever pokesman in the Llouse of the Sixty-ninth Congress. The 
he delivered against the Haugen bill were currently under- 
in Washington to haye been prepared in the Depurtment of 
4 nh 

\ir. Forv said, May 4, 1926 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) : 

Our labor in America is going to buy bread on a basis at least 47 

jushel higher for wheat than British labor and German labor 

! ch d Canudian labor. We are going to cheapen the cost of 
pr tion of reign-made articles by selling foodstuffs cheaper to for- 
é i bor than we sell them to our own. * * * 

\ are going to make it cheaper for the foreign competitor of 
American labor to live, but you are going to make it cost more for the 
Am laborer to live, and therefore the cost of production to the 
Anu n manufacturer must go up while the foreign cost goes down 
and world market is lost.” 

Senator Fuss, of Obio, was generally regarded as the administra- 
tis iitural spokesman in the Senate. In a speech in the Senate 
on June 9, 1926, he said: 

Mr. President, I do not propose to vote for any measure that will 
feed at a lower cost the producer of competitive articles that come in 
co with American production,” 

{ same note was struck by Mr. Mellon in his official letter of June 
14, 1926, in which he said: 

Foreign consumers * * * under the proposed plan will secure 
American commodities at prices below the American level Huropean 
Tat could purchase American products at a lower price and could live 
more ply than American labor. Foreign industrial costs would be 
lowered id the foreign competitor assisted in underselling American 
products abroad and in our home market.” 

t een repeatedly pointed out that these men stand for the 
industrialization of America at the expense of agriculture, 

VI 
ir international position the volume of export business which 
we can maintain is limited by 

(a) Our ownership of half of the world’s gold supply. 

(b) Foreign governments’ debts to us, 


(en 
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(ec) Our increasing capital investments abroad. 

(d) Our tariff policy of restricting imports. 

Under such strict limitations anything which expands our indus. 
trial exports makes it increasingly difficult to market our farm 
pluses abroad. Our farm surpluses are the results of past and 
tinuing Government policies. The farm business can not expand and 
contract its output or regulate its production in the way industry can. 

The reflex advantage of industrial activity to certain important 
branches of our agriculture is a doubtful one as long as the price 
which the American laborers take our farm products is the price 
which they can be sold abroad. After the commodity leaves the farm 
it is of little practical interest to the farmer whether the laborer whe 


ur 
sul 


con 


at 


eats it Hives in New England or Lancashire, as long as he gets the sam 
price for it in each instance, 

The farmers’ interest in maintaining price levels in this ex untry 
comes also from a different quarter. Their indebtedness has mount d 


from about $4,000,000,000 in 1910 to over $12,000,000,000 in 1925 
staggering sum vastly greater than the original foreign debt to 
United States. If the farmers are ever going to pay that debi, it n 
be with commodities as high in dollar vakue as when the debi 


at 
th 


was 
incurred—or as near to that figure as possible. To reduce the dollar 
value of other goods and services might raise the exchange lu t 


farm crops, but if the price level for all commodities, including agricy| 


tural, were thereby lowered and held down the debt-paying power of 
the farmer would be immeasurably damaged. 
vil 

Secretary Jardine said (August 25, Long Island, N. Y.): 

“ The swing of the pendulum in agriculture is now toward the Bast 
There are more opportunities for farmers in New England and Long 
Island to-day than in the West.” 

The Secretary is mistaken. It is not a pendulum but a lever. It 
is not the swing of natural forces but the compulsion of an artificia) 
national program that fixes it. Several conscious national policies ac- 
count for the fact that agricultural distress pressed less heavily 
these industrial districts, than in the Middle West, West, and South 

Our tariff policy tends to build up the industrial districts. To th: 
degree that it promotes inequality in the exchange between the farm 
and the factory it tends to do so at the expense of farming districts 

The war concentrated the Nation’s emergency business within a 
radius of relatively few miles of New York. Of the thousands of war 
contracts placed in the early stages of the war nearly all were crowded 
into the East to such an extent that it became necessary for the War 
Industries Board to prohibit the placing of more business in that 
district. They were protected from loss when the war ended. It 
apparent that the East is resisting th¥ inevitable deflation of war-time 
facilities to peace-time requirements by attempting expansion of indus 
trial exports regardless of the effect of such a policy upon the rest of 
the country. 

Our transportation policy penalizes the South, West, and Middle West 
to build up the East. Think of a situation which requires manufactur 
ers of Illinois to ship to the Pacitie coast by way of Atlantic and Gull 
ports ! 

Though farm conditions may be better in the industrial East than 
in the West they are not such even there as to attract capital 
other lines into agriculture. 


mn 


is 
1 


irom 


Vill 


Less than a month remains in which to secure a statement of the 
opinions and intentions of candidates for Congress on this program of 
equality for agriculture. The farmers of the United States—-Nort 
South, and West—should not support in office indefinitely men wih 
think their responsibility ends when they vote for a particular measu! 
They need advocates who will permit no other duty to displace that 


to agriculture until the problem is solved. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from [Lowa has 
expired. All time has expired and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquir) 
Was it agreed to-day that after the first section of the bill is 
read notice will be given of amendments and no further pro 
ceedings taken on amendments to be offered? 


The CHAIRMAN. It was agreed that amendments might |! 
offered at the time the committee reconvenes on either to-:mo 
row or Thursday after the reading of the first section 

Mr. DOWELL. The agreement was to rend the first section 
this evening. That of course leaves the matter under the rul 


open for amendment. 


Mr. CRISP. It was distinctly understood that the section 
rend was to be open for amendment when the committee 
reconvenes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood it was the u 
standing on the part of the gentleman from Iowa |Mr. Havel 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] that after 
the reading of the first section the committee would rise, and 
that any germane amendment might be offered to the section 


when the committee reconvened. 








—_ 
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The Clerk read as follows: | 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1, It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to pro- | 
mote the orderly marketing of Dasic agricultural commodities in inter- | 
state and foreign commerce and to that end to provide for the control 
ind disposition of surpluses of such commodities, to enable producers 
of such commodities to stabilize their markets against undue and ex 
cessive fluctuations, to preserve advantageous domestic markets for 
commodities, to minimize speculation and waste in marketing 
commodities, and to encourage the organization of producers of | 
inte cooperative marketing associations. | 


such 
such 


such commodities 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest to the gentleman 
from lowa, the chairman ef the committee, that the gentleman 
from Louisiana be permitted to offer his amendment as a sub- | 
stitute without having it read. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think it ought to go over until to-morrow 
under the agreement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The agreement was either 
way. The agreement was it would not be voted on nor dis- 
cussed to-day. If the gentleman wants it to go over-—— 

Mr. DOWELL. I think it ought to go over, in view of 
understanding everyone has, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no objection—— 

Mr. DOWELL. I will withhold any objection; I have ” 

Mr. PURNELL. I hope the gentleman will not object to 
its being put in the Recorp for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 1 
and give notice that if the motion prevails I shall offer the 
matter contained in House bill 15655. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. As 
WELL| moves to strike out section 1 and insert the amendment 
which the Clerk will report. 


the 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it that is 
not the motion. ' 
Mr. ASWELL To strike out section 1 and substitute the 


following, which is the Aswell bill, and give notice that I will 
move that if it prevails to strike out all the remaining sections 
of the McNary bill, and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair suggests that the gentleman 
submit his request in writing. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment when it is presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ASWELL moves to strike out section 1 and substitute the fol 
lowing: and he gives notice that if the motion prevails he shall move 


to strike out all the remaining sections of the bill (S, 4808). 


The CHAIRMAN. And the gentleman from Louisiana asks 


unanimous consent that the amendment may be printed in the | 


Recorp without reading. 
Mr. DOWELL. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order, 

which is that the point of order ought to be disposed of now. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the unanimous request 


of the gentleman from Louisiana [{[Mr,. Aswett]| to have the 
amendment printed in the Recorp without reading. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, may I ask the gentleman from Louisiana if this is the 
original bill as originally introduced, or if there have been 
alterations made in it for the purpose of offering an amend 
ment? 

Mr. ASWELL. No alterations. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order 
on the point of order, 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order will not come until 


the amendment is read or printed. The regular order is the 
request of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswet1| that 
the amendment be printed in the Recorp without reading. Is 


there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 
The amendment is as follows: 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

SECTION 1 

Federal 


consist 


farm board (hereinafter referred to the “‘ board’) t 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be a member ex 
officio, and six members to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. In accord 
ance with made the at the time of 
nomination, one of the appointed members shall be a representative of 
the public, and each of the ippointed 
representative of the domestic of one 


and 


as 


of 


designations to be by President 


members shall 


the 


remaining be 


a 


producers of following: 





I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 
| 


(a) There is hereby created a board to be known as the | 


+ cultural 
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Wheat, cotton. corn, swine, rice, or tobacco. Nonrinations of members 
of the board shall be so arranged that there shall not be more than one 
member of the board representing the producers of any one commodity 
and that there shall not be at the same time a member of the board 
representing the producers of corn and a member of the board repre 
senting the producers of swine. 

(b) The President shall before nominating any nrember of the board 
representing the producers of a commodity consult with such farm 
organizations and cooperative associations as he considers to be repre 


sentative of the producers of such commodity. The member of the 
board representing the public shall be the chairman of the board. 
QUALIFICATIONS AND TERMS OF BOARD MEMBERS 
Ske. 2. (2) The terms of office of the appointed members of the 


board first taking office after the approval of this act shall expire, in 
accordance with designations to be made by the President at the time 
of nomination, two at the end of the second year, two at the end of 
the fourth year, and two at the end of the sixth year after the date 
of the approval of this act. A successor to an appointed member of 
the board shall be appointed in the same manner as the original ap 
pointed members, and shall have « term of office expiring six years from 
the date of the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed, except that any person appointed to fill a vacancy in the 
board occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term, and any member of the board in office at the expiration of the 


term for which he was appointed may continue in office until bis 
successor takes office 

(b) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the 
remaining members to execute the functions of the board, and a 


majority of the appointed members in office shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of the business of the board. 

(c) Each of the appointed members of the board shall not actively 
engage in any business, vocation, or employment than that of 


serving as a member of the board, aud shal! receive a salary of $10,000 
a year. 


other 


GENWRAI 
The board 

(a) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, 
and such other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 

(b) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) Shall make an annual report to Congress. 

(dq) May make such 
functions vested in it by this act. 

(e) May (1) appoint and fix the of a 
experts and, in accordance with the classification act 
to the 
employees, 


POWERS OF BOARD 


Sec. 3 


regulations as are necessary to execute the 


salaries secretary and 
of 1925 and 
provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and 
and (2) make such expenditures (including 
for rent and personal services at the seat of government 
for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, 
binding) 


such 
sub 
ject 
‘ xpenditures 
and elsewhere, 
ind for printing and 


as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested 
in the board. 
SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES OF BOARD 
Sec. 4. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman. or of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or of a majority of its members 
(b) The board shall keep advised, from any available sources, of 
crop prices and prospects, and the supply of and demand for agri 
cultural commodities and their food products, at home and abroad, 
with especial attention to the existence or the probability of the 
existence of a surplus of any agricultural commodity or any of its 
food products, 
(c) The board shall advise cooperative associations, farm organiza- 


tions, and producers in the adjustment of production and distribution, 


in order that they may secure the maximum benefits under this act 
CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of this act wheat, cotton, corn, and 
swine, rice, and tobacco shall be known and are referred to as “ basic 
agricultural commodities,” and corn and swine shall be deemed a sing! 
basic agricultural commodity. 

(b) Whenever the board finds that the conditions of production and 
marketing of any other agricultural commodity are such that the 
provisions of this act applicable to a basic agricultural commodity 
should be made applicable to such other agricultural commodity, the 


board shall submit 
(e) 


thereon to Congress 


that 


its report 


Whenever the board finds, first, there is or may be during 


the ensuing year either (1) a surplus above the domestic requirements 


of wheat, corn, swine, rice, or tobacco, or (2) a surplus above the 
requirements for the orderly marketing of cotton, or of wheat, corn 
swine, rice, or tobacco, and, second, that a substantial number of the 
cooperative associations or other organizations representing the pro 


: 
agricultural commodity favor the full cooperation 


the stabilizing of the commodity, then the board shall 


the 
board 


ducers of basic 
of the 
publicly declare that an emergency exisis and shall establish a bederal 
agricultural export Federal 


operations in 


in 


corporation, or 


the 


continue 
conduct 


existing 


the 


an 


export corporation, for of 
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property or for the custody an agricultural 
shall give bond in such amount, with 
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Sec. 9. (a) The original capital stock of the Federal agricultura! 
export corporation shall be fixed by the board, and, if the board de me 
it necessary in order to carry out the purposes of the corporatio: 
may from time to time be increased by the board in amounts of 
$5,000,000 or multiples thereof. All the capital stock of each such cor. 
poration is hereby subscribed by the United States: except that th, 
total unpaid subscriptions outstanding at any one time shall not Xceed 
the amount of moneys in the revolving fund (created hereinafter in 
this act) at such time. The amount of such subscription shall 
subject to call in amounts of $5,000,000 or multiples thereof. Pay- 
ment of an amount so called shall be made by the board from the re- 
volving fund. Upon any such payment, shares, fully paid and of 
par value of $100 each, shall be issued to the United States and 
delivered to the board in the amount so paid. In fixing the amount 
of capital stock of a Federal agricultural export corporation the board 
shall have due regard to the moneys available in the revolving fund for 
allocation the subscriptions to the capital stock of the Fed ral 
agricultural export corporations and other such corporations estab. 
lished or to be established under this act. No payment of any amount 
called under this section shall be made from any moneys other than 
those in the revolving fund. 

(b) No dividends or other distribution of assets shall be paid upon 
the shares of a Federal agricultural export corporation, except that the 
orporation may from time to time retire the whole or any part of its 
outstanding shares by the payment to the board of the par value of 
such shares plus interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 


: 


a 


to 


from the date of issue to date of retirement. The amount paid upon 
any such retirement shall be covered by the board into the revolving 
fund. 


(c) Shares of a Federal agricultural export corporation shall be 
out voting powers and shall be nonassessable and nontransferable 


(d) The United States shall not be liable direetly or indirectly in 
respect of any share or for any bonds, notes, or other evidences of 
indebtedness issued by a Federal agricultural export corporation, and 
all such bonds, notes, and other evidences of indebtedness shall state 
ou their face. 

BONDS 
Sec. 10. A Federal agricultural export corporation may borrow 


money and issue its bonds or other evidences of indebtedness therefor 
except that the corporation shall have power to issue 
itself in an amount of bonds other evidences of mdebtedness « 
standing at any one time in excess of ten times the amount of the par 
value of its outstanding share. The rate of interest, the maturity, and 
other terms of the bonds or other evidences of indebtedness, and t 
security therefor, may be determined by the corporation. 


not or obli e 


or 


SPECIAL CORPORATE POWERS 
Sec. 11. A Federal agricultural export corporation is autho dl 
such times, for such prices, and to such extent, as it deems advisab! 
(a) To purchase the basic agricuitural commodity in respect of 
which the corporation is established, and food products thereof. 
(b) To construct, purchase, or lease, and toe operate storage war 


houses for such commodity and products purchased by the corporation, 


facilities for transportation (otherwise than as a common earrier) in 
connection with the storage of such commodity and products, and 
facilities for processing such commodity and products. 

(c) To store and process such commodity and products, 

(ad) To export such commodity and products. 

(e) To sell such commodity and products in domestic or for 
markets 

DISPOSAL OF ASSETS 

Sec. 12. Upon the termination of the existence of a Federal 
cultural export corporation all moneys of the corporation shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
special fund, and all unliquidated property of the corporation shall 
transferred to the United States and placed under the contro! and 


jurisdiction of the board. Such moneys and property shall thereafter 
be disposed of as the Congress may direct. 


OFFICES-——BOUKS AND ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 13. (a) Each Federal agricultural export corporation shal! nh 
tain its principal office in the District of Columbia and may estallish 
such agencies or branch offices at such places as it deems advisable. 
A Federal agricultural expert corporation shall held 
abitant and resident of the District of Columbia within the 
of the laws of the United States relating to venue of civil suits 

(b) Each Federal agricultural export corporation shall keep at 
principal office correct books showing the original or a transcript of th 


be to be an 


in} meat 


minutes of the directors’ meetings and showing the accounts of 
corporation’s business transactions. The books shall be open to ex 
amination by the General Accounting Office as hereinafter in th 


ction provided and to inspection by the board, by any other govern- 
mental agency or by any person designated by the board, by any g0 
and 


ernmental agency authorized by concurrent resolution of Congress, 
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by any committee of the Senate or House of Representatives authorized | 


resolution of the Senate or House of Representatives, respectively. 

(c) Expenditures by the board from the revolving fund and expendi 
tures by the board from the appropriation under subdivision (b) of 
section 15 shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of item- 
ized vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman of the board. 
penditures by any Federal agricultural export corporation from the 
treasury of the corporation shall be made by the authorized officers or 
gents of the corporation upon receipt of itemized vouchers therefor, 
roved by such officers as the corporation may designate. Vouchers 
nade for expenditures by the board from the revolving fund or by 
ny Federal agricultural export corporation shall be final and con- 
upon all officers and employees of the Government; except that 


by 


i} 


ciusive 


Ex- | 


financial transactions of the board or of any Federal agricultural | 


export corporation shall, subject to the above limitation, be examined 
y the General Accounting Office, at such times and in such manner 
« the Comptroller. General of the United States may by regulation 
prescribe. Such examination in respect of expenditures by the board 
from the revolving fund or by any Federal agricultural export corpora 
mn shall be for the sole purpose of making a report to the Congress 
nd to the board or corporation of expenditures and contracts in viola 
law, together with such recommendations as the Comptroller 
deems advisable concerning the receipt, disbursement, 
application of the funds administered by the board or corporation. 


tion of 


General 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Sh 


14. (a) It shall be the duty of any Government establishment 
in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the board 
or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to 
the board or to any Federal agricultural export corporation in carry- 
out any provision of this act. The board and each Federal agri- 

iltural export corporation shall, in cooperation with any such govern- 
mental establishment, avail itself of the services and facilities of such 

svernmental establishment in order to avoid preventable expense or 
duplication of effort. 


ing 


(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
meygtal establishment to furnish the board or any Federal agricultural 
export corporation with such information and data pertaining to the 
functions of the board or such cerporation as may be contained in the 
records of the governmental establishnrent. The order of the President 
provide such limitations as to the use of the information and data 
he deems desirable. 

(‘c) The board and any Federal agricultural export corporation may 
operate with any State or Territory, or department, 
litieal subdivision thereof, or with any person. 


may 


agency, or 
REVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION 
15. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
f $250,000,000, which shall be administered by the board as a revolv- 
i¢ fund and expended solely for the payment of subscriptiens to the 
stock of Federal agricultural export corporations, in 
al with the provisions of this act. The Secretary of the Treasury 
all deposit in the revolving fund such amounts, within the appropria- 
tions therefor, as the board from time to time deems necessary. 
(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$250,000 to be available for expenditures by the board for expenses 
urred prior to July 1, 1928, in administration of the functions vested 
the board by this act. 


Sec, 


capital 


TAXATION 
Sec. 16. 
‘al agricultural export corporation 
or within the District of Columbia, shall be subject to 
ixation by such State, Territory, or possession, or any political subdi- 
thereof, or by the District of Columbia to the same extent, 
ording to its value, as other real and tangible personal property is 
xed by such State, Territory, or possession, or political subdivision, 
y the District of Columbia. The income of a Federal export cor- 
poration and the bonds or other evidence of indebtedness of such cor 
poration, and the income derived in respect thereof, shall aot be subject 
taxation by any State, Territory, or possession, or political subdivi- 
n thereof, or by the United States or the District of Columbia. 
PENALTIES 
17. (a) All general laws relating to the embezzlement or con- 
‘rsion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or disposal of 
public moneys of the United States shall apply to moneys of a Federal 
igricultural export corporation in the custody of any director, officer, 
employee, or agent thereof. 
(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud a Federal agricultural 
‘port corporation, or any director or officer of the corporation, or any 
officer or employee of the United States, or any person, 


or possession, 


ion 


Sec, 


V 


makes any 
entry in the books of the corporation, or makes any report 


Ise 


or 
Statement for the corporation which is false, shall upon conviction 
thereof be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 


ANTITRUST LAWS 
SEC, 


and 


18. A Federal 


officers shall be relieved from the operation of the “ antitrust 
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laws" as designated in section 1 of the act entitled “An act to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and from the operation of 
the provisions of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
association of producers of agricultural products,” approved February 
18, 1922. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 19. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such 


provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND 
Sec. 20. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 


alter, amend, or repeal any provision of this act. 
SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 21. This act may be 
corporation act.” 


Mr. BLANTON. 


cited as the “ Federal agricultural export 


I ask for the regular order on the reserva- 


| tion, so that the point of order may be settled now. 


and | 


| a point of order. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, until the amendment is read 
it will be very difficult to determine the question of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows what it is; it is the 
Aswell bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. My reservation was only 
know, when the amendment was read, whether or not it is 
germane. If it appears to be germane, of course, I do not 
desire to take any time; but I do not want something put in 
here that is not known now without proper reservation being 
made. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will not lose his right to make 
He can make it when the amendment is 


that we might 


| offered to-morrow. 


accord- | 


The real property and tangible personal property of a Fed- | 
situated in any State, Territory, | 


agricultural export corporation and its directors | 


Mr. DOWELL. 


I make it now when it is presented. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The amendment having been inserted and 
a point of order having been reserved by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dowe LL], and the regular order having been de- 
manded, if the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Have@En] should 
move to rise, the point of order can be made when we sit again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that under the agree- 
ment that has been entered into the proper thing now is to 
make a motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (S. 4808) to 
establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities, had come to no resolution thereon. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until 12 o’clock to-night in which to file for printing 
under the rule the conference, report on the bill H. R. 16576, 
the State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he may have until 12 o'clock to-night 
in which to file for printing under the rule the conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 16576, the appropriation bill for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under 
the rule the conference report on the bill (H. R. 16249) making 
appropriations for the War Department for the fiscal year 1928. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16249) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve points of order on 
it, and on the conference report which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE] got permission to file until mid- 
night, I also reserve points of order. Is it necessary to do that 
now? 


REPORT 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is necessary. 
It can be done when the report comes up. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS ON THE M’NARY FARM RELIEF BILL 
M riLSON. Mr. Speaker, with respect to the former bill, 
(} MecNary-Haugen bill, considered here for several days, I 
ined leave of the House that Members might ex- 
for five legislative days. That bill having 


tend their remarks 


gone by the board and another bill being under consideration, I 
make the same request for the so-called McNary bill (S. 4808) ; 
that from the completion of the consideration of that bill in the 
Hiouse Members may have five legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks 
Mr. OCONNOR of Louisiana. Does that apply to the re- 
marks made to-day? 
Mr. TILSON Yes. 
rl SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
Uulanimous consent that Members may have five legislative days 
afte ‘completion of Senate bill 4808 in which to extend their 
‘ arks on that bill. Is there objection? 
ir. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, I would 
usk the gentleman from Connecticut does he not think 
thes hould be some disposition of the House bill by a motion 
it on the table? 
Mr. RAMSEYER, It is not customary to lay a House bill on 
the table until after a similar Senate bill is passed. 
Mii NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think 
there is anybody who desires to resurrect the [louse bill? 
rl PEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 
There was no objection 
THE M’NARY BILL 
Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, Members of the House, the 
discussion of the problems of agriculture has proceeded for a 
period of 10 days, covering many phases, conditions, and reme- 
sed, and vet but little has been said concerning the 
ctual facts in the transaction of present-day merchandising 
confront the farmer upon every hand when he 
purchases his necessities fhe major problem of farm relief 
ix Oo if the successful merchandising of farm products, and it 
is y purpose to call your attention to existing conditions con- 
cernir his phase of the subject; in other words, to request 
vou to face the facts of domestic trade and commerce, as they 


actually exist in their operation of vicious discrimination and 


di vantage to agriculture. 
wii i" ELIMINATION OF COMPETITION IN MERCHANDISING 
As « petition in the merchandising of nonagricultural prod- 
u has decreased by reason of the growth and development of 
thre ective-bargaining power of labor and the trade associa- 
t te iblish and maintain uniformity in price, so in equal 
deg prosperity in agriculture has decreased by reason of the 
d i a thus created The postwar revolution has in- 
te fied the disadvantage. It has ushered in a new epoch, an 
1 f porate organizations and controls, price controls 
t nfoerce the cost-plus system against the farmer. 

weak to you as a dirt farmer, out of an experience 
‘ in that industry, When I purchase lumber for my 
nts Iam compelled to pay a price fixed by the cost- 
plu vstem: when IT purchase implements for equipment, I am 
co ed to pay a price fixed by the cost-plu ystem; when 
ls my products to market, 1 am compelled to pay a price 
ransportation fixed by the cost-plus system; when I employ 
mmi m merchant to sell my products, the price is fixed 
h im \ m; when I purchase flour, sugar, coffee, tea, 
roc | I must pay the price fixed by the cost-plus 
Itis a plus system for everything I have to buy and unre- 
ed competition for everything I have to sell. This is the 
down-to-now system of merchandising by price controls that 
prevails throughout the country for the sale of nonagricultural 


products It is the new system that has finally succeeded in 
eliminating from the old economy in merchandising the ma- 
terial fa of competition that largely controlled in every 
tral ’ This economy in its present-day merchandising 
through price controls attempts to justify itself for the elimina- 
ti f competition in price by the elimination of waste from 


‘ 


Li Vstem 


tior 
CTIO! 


IHE FARMER THE VICTIM OF THE COST-PLUS SYSTEM 
reason of his numbers, the farmer has been unable to con- 
f if ! new economic complex. This rapid revolutionary 
ron of price controls for nonagricultural products has 
le him at its merey. In its presence he is helpless; he must 
pay the price demanded, while the prices of farm products are 
subject to a ruinous competition from within by the farmers 
elves and organized raids for price depression’ from 
without. Thus against the cost-plus system for everything he 
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buys, in his helpless and unorganized condition, he must su! 
to the price depression of unrestricted competition for every- 
thing he sells. He is without the power of organization: he 
has no bargaining power; he is unable to make the public pay : 
he has only the plaintive plea, “ Please, Mister, I will have to 
take whatever you are willing to give.” As a consequence 
through his own competition and outside organized price de. 
pression, the raiders have been taking the profits on farm prod. 
ucts which should rightfully accrue to the producer, 

FACE THE 


mit 


FACTS! 

With the cost-plus system for everything it buys and unre. 
stricted competition for everything it sells agriculture has be: nh 
and now is the “happy hunting ground” of the raiders to 
pillage and plunder. What are the results? 

The purchasing power of farm products during this period 
has ranged from 69 to 85 and now hus receded to 80, 

Once prosperous, agriculture now presents conditions of di- 
lapidation and despair, with a mortgage indebtedness increasing 
in amount from $4,000,000,000 to $12,250,000,000 since 1910, 

The depreciation in agricultural values and prices of farm 
products during this period has been appalling. It is reflected 
in shrunken values and failed banks throughout all the agricul- 
tural States. Out of 3,068 bank failures in the United States 
for the period 1920-1926, 95 per cent were in agricultural areas. 

Such depression, depreciation, and increased mortgage indebt- 
edness is in striking contrast with the prosperity abounding in 
the industrial East. It is reflected in the number of farm fore 
closures for the period between 1910 and 1924, which shows an 
increase of over 1,000 per cent, in contrast to that of commercial 
failures, which have remained practically the same. 

It is reflected in the capital investment of farm property, 
which decreased from $47,000,000,000 in 1920 to $32,000,000,000 
in 1925, a loss of approximately $3,000,000,000 per year. 

In 1913 the total value of all farm property was $45,227,000, 


000; in 1920, $79,607,000,000 ; and in 1925, $59,154,000,000. R 
duced to terms of 1912 purchasing power, however, the total 


value of all farm property in 1925 was only equal to $3s,1s8,- 
000,000 of 1913 purchasing power. In other words, all farm 
property in the United States in 1925 had only 84.4 per cent of 
its purchasing power in 1913. As the experience of every u 
landowner will fully verify, the purchasing power of farm lands 
has decreased in excess of 20 per cent as compared to 1910 
fact, farm lands at the present time might be classed as un- 
salable property, generally recognized as unprofitable iny 
ments. 

According to a recent announcement of the Department of 
Agriculture, there has been a slump in the value of farm « 
in the 


United States for the year 1926 amounting to $1,148 
000,000 over the previous year, a decline due primarily to lower 
prices for most of the farm products rather than to decreased 
production, although production in some crops was sligh 
less than that in 1925. A little over half of this decline w 


due to the lower price of cotton. The revised estimates otf 


| crops of 1925 placed their value at $8,949,521,000. The p 
cipal crops for 1926, based on the December 1 farm ) 
were valued at $7,801,513,000. Thus during 1926 mo 
$1,000,000,000 in losses has been added to those already 
tained by the overburdened industry. 

The average annual net income of the farmer in 1924 


$730, compared with $1,250 for the common laborer, $1,675 
preachers, $1.298 for teachers, $1,650 for Governme! 
ployees, and an average of $1,450 for all walks of life 

of agriculture. 

The average earnings of the people engaged in farmi) 

23.1 cents an hour, compured with 56.1 for factory wor 
58.3 cents for railroaders, 83.4 cents for anthracite miners, 
$1.05 for workers in the building trades. 

The farmer, with his average investment of $9,000, work 
from 12 to 16 hours per day, aided by the members of |i 
family, receiving a net income of $730 per year, and thi 
a time of almost unprecedented prosperity for all other lilies 
of industry! What a magnificent sum it is! Does it not 


that he is still permitted to enjoy too much? Why, 
amount is only $520 less than the common laborer, will 1 
capital and no aid and working but eight hours per (iy, 
receives. 

THE REMEDY IS NOT IN FORBIGN MARKETS 


What is the remedy for such conditions? Some say the 
edy lies in an increase of exports of agricultural products 
their sale ia the world markets. Reduce the tariff! Peru 
competitive nations to sell their goods in our markets in cel- 
sideration of our selling our surplus farm products in foreien 
markets. And yet, at the very time we were selling more fart! 


products in the markets of the world than we ever did before, 
farm values and farm prices were depreciated to the lowes! 
point here. 


In order that there may be no mistake about this 
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no speculation or mere guesswork, we herewith insert a table 
of agricultural products showing the amount of their export 
during the year 1923 when the purchasing power of farm prod- 
uets and farm values were at their lowest point, as compared 
with the pre-war average, 
Agricultural products 
[From the Manufacturers Record, Aug. 30, 1923] 
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Pre-war Fiscal year 
average 1923 
Wheat. cccpcececsnnanseanquingebtsdttsenmmnaniel bushels... 56, 913, 228 154, 950, 971 
Cea. ical i aaa ieamietetaatealninemmaaeinaen do 39, 809, 690 94, 060. 000 
RUS. . «cucdesodsaacestactiosetutdabueccedasteiadd do 854, 765 51, 410, 000 
Barley <iipnpaacd bdedssababed dbiwuitibaenwaiil do.. 7, 895, 521 18, 190, 000 
ne aa th tein eee do... 1, 511, 000 2, 980, 000 
niejinaeeaiannespaenae~es do_. 8, 304, 203 18, 573, 000 
W heat flour ies tice apebionielibadbendaihinedeotiietundaninannent barrels 10, 678, 635 14, 714 
( 8 OSS pounds. 24, 297, 000 123, 115, 317 
Rice = ea ad 16, 215, 000 318, 870 
BUSAL. ....ccncccccccecceccccccecccecceeccoces ao 79, 368, 000 749, 325 | 
I Lh. ac stodbideaieblddbmeadidasdiinatincaninn ae 482, 150, 090 952, 705 | 
Bacon iS csiadh ncaa nie caeeetiiindhndadlieuaiaass do. 188, 750, 000 408, 282, 000 
} ind shoulders all a do.. 72, 859, 000 318, 186, 689 
K Ss ee Leaebeadotebtibodnakelabedtin .do.. 3, 110, 777 Y, 837 
se i cladldiapdintntcdbehiaionalicilia do 2, 654, 315 8, 321 
condensed and evaporated............. A 16, 473,782 | 157, 000, 000 
Wheat, including flour bushels..| 104, 967, 085 221, 923, 134 
SUCCESSFUL MERCHANDISING—-THB ONLY SOLUTION 


What is the remedy? Better prices for farm products, prices 
that will yield him a reasonable profit on his investment, and 
reasonable wages for his work. How can such be obtained? 


I may quote from high authority, permit me to digress for a 
moment to call your attention to the annual meeting of the 


Railway Business Association of the country, which was recently | 


held at the Commodore Hotel in New York City. Whitefoord 
hk. Cole, president of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, was 
the principal speaker of the occasion. He congratulated his 
fellow executives upon the earnings of the roads for the year 
1926, exceeding those of any previous year in the history of the 
country. He said: 


I point you to the unparalleled transportation performance of the 





railroads of this country for the last three years, when in each of those | 


rs, and in almost every month, the railroads have broken all pre- 
is records in the handling of tonnage without congestion and with- 
out appreciable car shortage or any of the attendant evils that we 
been so accustomed to for many years prior to the Transportation 
of 1920. 


vio 


have 


act 


It 
It gave 


The act inaugurated a new era of prosperity for the roads. 
strengthened and increased the value of their stock. 


and betterments. It enabled them to break all records in ton- 

hage hauled, in net revenues received, and in dividends declared. 
A RAILROAD EXECUTIVE’S ADVICE TO THE FARMERS 

With all these good things in mind, with a record-breaking 


| same as is enjoyed by labor and industry. 
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THE COST-PLUS SYSTEM AND THE ROADS 


The enlightened policy referred to is the cost-plus system of 
the roads in selling their transportation to the consuming pub- 
lic. That is the system afforded the roads under the Transpor- 
tation act of 1920. Government administration had wrecked 
their properties, depreciated their values, and depressed their 
stocks to a point where they were unsalable. In fact, the 
roads were in the same condition that agriculture was. But 
the roads were given a cost-plus system under the act of 1920, 
which during the short period of five years has rehabilitated 
their systems, reconstructed and reequipped their roads, re- 
stored their credit, and doubled the value of their stock, with 
substantial dividends to every stockholder. 

Knowing what the Government has done for the rehabilita- 
tion of the roads, the speaker of the occasion was competent 
to give first-hand advice to the farmers. When he told them 
to “ put up a solid front and make us pay for the things he has 
to sell, like we are making him pay for the things he has to 
buy,” he hit the bull’s-eye of the major problem for farm 
relief. 

THE FARMER MUST HAVE HIS COST-PLUS SYSTEM, TOO 

The farmer must have better prices for his products; he 
must have prices that will yield him a reasonabie profit, th: 
In order to exact 
such prices he must have a bargaining power; he must be able 
to demand instead of being compelled to beg; he must be able 
to enforce a cost-plus system in the sale of his products to 
match against the cost-plus system for everything he has to 


It | buy; he must have a cost-plus system that will enable him to 


is a question of successful merchandising, and in order that | 


add on the costs, the same 
during the past three years 


as class 1 roads have been doing 
under the Esch-Cummins Act, and 


| the same us organized labor is doing, protected by the Immigra 


tion act. 


THE GOVERNMENT MUST HELP THE FARMER HELP HIMSELF 


What is the remedy for present agricultural conditions? In 
the language of the railroad executive, “The farmer must put 
up a solid front and make the public pay as he is compelled 
to pay!” The power of organization to merchandise his prod- 
ucts must be extended for his relief—organization that will en 
able him to exact a reasonable price for his products, a price 
that will yield him a reasonable profit sufficient to maintain 
the family on the farm. 

‘To place the business of the merchandising of farm products 


| upon an equality and plane equal to that of the merchandising 


| him 
them revenues sufficient to invest $4,000,000,000 in equipment | 


of industrial products is beyond the power, of the individual 
farmer. It is beyond the power of his scattered organizations 
to solve. The Government alone, through a Federal 
sion with funds sufficient to stabilize the market, can furnish 
such power. Through the Transportation act of 1920 it 
furnished such power to the-railroads of the country; through 


commis 


| the Federal Reserve act it furnished such power to the banks of 


year for prosperity just closed, and standing on the pinnacle of | 
high achievement, the speaker, filled with brotherly love and | 


good spirits, digressed from his subject of transportation long 
enough to inadvertently give the farmers of the country the 
benefit of some wholesome advice. Speaking of the farmer, he 
said: 

Let 


trade 


him take a 
associations. 


leaf out of the book of the labor unions and the 

Let bim put up a solid front and make us pay 
for the things he has to sell like we are making him pay for the things 
he has to buy. 


The rate of constructive return on the stock of the Louisville 
Nashville Railroad for 1925, of which the distinguished 
speaker was president, was 16.74 per cent, and the rates of 
constructive return on stocks of roads represented by his asso- 
ciliates ranged from 4.82 to as high as 21.40 per cent. The condi- 
t the felicitations and congratulations of 


‘ 
a 


tions thus warranted 
his fellow executives. 

In referring to the Transportation 
speaker said: 


act, the 


I have sometimes thought that in view of the fact that the Govern 
ment fixed the rates which, of course, fixes the income of the railroads 
and largely fixes the price they must pay for labor, and they had to 
buy everything else in the market when market conditions fixed 
the price of things—I have very often thought that the average rail 
road president did not have much to do but to hunt up the money with 
which to pay the deficits. That is not altogether true; certainly not 
in the last two or three years. The sun of prosperity has been shining 
eon them in a large degree as a result of this enlightened policy. 


open 


| development of the purchasing power of this market? 


distinguished | 


the country; through the Immigration act it enabled labor to 
acquire such powers. Why not furnish such power to the 
farmers of the country, representing the most important indus- 
try of all, the basic industry that alone furnishes the neces 
sary food that appears each day upon the tables of the con- 
suming millions to sustain the life of all? 

“ ACRES OF DIAMONDS ” 


AT HOMF! 


Equality of purchasing power for the 30,000,000 people living 
on the farms would afford a market here at home equal to that 
of 60,000,000 people in any foreign country. Why neglect the 
It isa 
case of “acres of diamonds” at home! 

Give the farmer equality of purchasing power, “ Pass prosper- 
ity around” and it will return to you! If you believe in the 
doctrine of protection, establish and maintain the purchasing 
power of your home people, your best customers, the peopl 
who have always voted protection for you! 

Surely our Government should as greatly concerned in 
agriculture as it has been and now is in other lines of industry 
in this country and as the governments in other countries are 
concerned in their agriculture. The farmers of this country 
have contributed their part toward the building of this Nation. 

The agricultural industry exercises normally a purchasing 
power of nearly $10,000,000,000 annually for goods and services 
produced by others. 

It purchases about $6,000,000,000 worth of manufactured prod 
ucts annually, or about a tenth of the value of the manufactured 
goods produced, 

It supplies materials upon which depend industries giving 
employment to more than half of our industrial workers 

It pays directly or indirectly $2,500,000,000 of the wages of 
urban employees. 


be 
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It pli about an eighth of the total tonnage of freight 
carried by our railroad system. 

I products constitute nearly half of the value of our ex- 
' It ] in taxes about one-fifth of the total cost of Govern- 
ll { 

Our farms and farm property represent nearly one-fifth of 
oul ible national wealth, and agriculture has contributed 
in re it years about one-sixth of the national income, 

lik HOM! [ARKET FOR THE HOM FARMER 
To say the very least, under your slogan “Trade at Home,” 


the furmers are entitled to the full benefit of the home market, 


a murket worth more to us than the entire markets of the 
world. Yet during the year 1925, out of an approximate total 


of $1,818.000,000 worth of imported agricultural commodities 


ad | into this country, $1,056,000,000 worth, or more than 


HO ] cent, were such as to be in direct competition with the 
products of the American farmer. They in luded the follow- 
it items: Animals, approximately $8,800,000 worth; meat, 
$7,252,000 worth; e and egg products, $8,988,000; milk and 
‘ $10,114,000; butter, $2,646,000; cheese, $17,349,000; ani- 
mal fats, $637,000; hides and skins, $96,746,000; leather and 
partly manufactured leather, $36,266,000; miscellaneous animal 
products, $25,000,000 ; grains and grain preparations, $26,237,000 ; 
fodders and feed, $11,850,000; vegetables and vegetable prepara- | 
tio $36,244,000; fruits (excepting bananas), $24,500,000; nuts, 
$34,283,000; oil seeds, $64,725,000; vegetable oils and fats, $75,- 
QOO0,000; Sugar, sirups, and honey, $266,005,000 ; seeds, $11,- 
870,000; tobacco, $83,881,000; miscellaneous vegetable products, 
$5,000,000 ; cotton, $52,775,000; flax, $3,575,000; straw materials, 


§: 
$3. 798.000 ; ] 


wool, s 4$1.976,000. 


GIVE THE FARMER BPQUALITY 


The farmer is not asking for a subsidy but for equality, for 
relief from the conditions created for prosperity for labor and 
indust which now operate against him and place him at a 
disadvantage with which he is unable to cope. Give him the 
to successfully merchandise his products, a bargain- 
ing power with which he will be able to make the public pay a 


Miue hinery 


reasonable price and the prosperity you now enjoy will be given 
a reserve to make it permanent! 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the McNary-Haugen bill is another instance of paternalism 


which unfortunately is creeping into the Government by leaps 


and bounds. It is another instance where special interests are 
seeking to undermine the foundations of this Republic, It is 
another instance when organized minority is seeking to fasten 


its pernicious propaganda on the Nation; and if a stop is not 
put to it immediately, this is only the beginning of other in- 
fluential minority interests taking hold of the Government and 
making it do their will, simply because they happen to be organ- 
ized and termined to do what they set themselves out to do, 
To be sure, the bill before us seeks to accomplish its object 
in 1 indirect and underhand manner. The chairman of the 
committee, in making his report to this House, particularly 


refers in some part of this report to what he calls “ absence of 


price-fixing formula.” But in the final analysis this bill is 
nothing else but an attempt at price fixing. The fact that the 
term “price fixing” is not used makes it so much the worse, 
becau it fails to admit its real object. It would be much 
easier to fight a proposal when its object is evolved than it 
would be in a ease where its object is hidden, and its purpose 
is just as pernicious. As a matter of fact, no amount of per- 
suasion can alter the fact that this bill is nothing else but a 
desire on the part of its framers to create a Government subsidy 
for the farming interest of the country. Ali talk of relieving 
distress or other high-sounding phrases are only a cloak to 
conceal the real purpose of this attempted legislation. 


It is nothing new in the Halls of Congress to have a body of 


the Government propagandists endeavor to sway it with the 
object of accomplishing their desires at the expense of general 
welfare. We saw an attempt in that direction carried out very 


successfully when prohibition legislation was fastened upon this 
country. We have continually interests of all kinds appeal to 
us for special legislation. I say we ought to stop this kind of 
business and deliver it a blow which will once for all put an 


end to this incessant propaganda. Let us call a halt to this 
business in such an emphatic manner that never again will 
su propaganda dare to raise its head. 

I know that my voice is a voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. I kr that farming interests in this country are solidly 


entrenched behind this bill. If it were only the farmer who 
is to be benefited by it, even though I am opposed to any special 
legislation, | would, nevertheless, keep silent and let this bill 
through from the, standpoint, perhaps, of humanitarian 
to help the poor and duwntrodden farmer, 


oO 


g 
desire 
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I say, if such were the case, even though I am opposed to jt 
and even though my party stands for equal rights to all ana 
| detests any special legislation which may be brought up on the 
| floor of this House from time to time, nevertheless [| would 
| desist perhaps out of sympathy for the farmer who may be 
| benefited by such legislation. But, is it really for the benef 
cf the farmer? I believe a glance at the provisions of the pj!) 
will show beyond a scintilla of doubt that the only group of 
people who will really benefit by it will be the packers anq 
| the millers. It is class legislation of the worst type, because ce; 
tion for the benefit of a few rich middlemen is against 
interests of the city dweller and even the farmer himself. 

For, let it be known, the farmer of this country is not only 
a producer, but a consumer, and he is a consumer to a larger 
extent than he is a producer. The individual farmer may pro. 
duce wheat. He may produce corn, He may produce live 
stock. But how much of his product does he really consume 
himself. Isn’t he really a consumer rather than a producer? 
Must he not go to the market and buy his supplies the sa; 
as the rest of us and pay for it the same as the rest of u 

Assuming that this bill will give him a chance te dispose of 
his surplus products at a price above that which the market 
pays him, will not the entire surplus have to be diverted to 
pay to other producers for as much as he himself needs to 
satisfy his personal needs. 


norielsa 
: IS + 
] ~~ hah ] 

Lue 


Lie 


I say it is a vicious circle. It starts at one end and goes 
back to where it started from. The only persons whose profi 
! ‘i . : 
are guaranteed are the packers and the millers. Their profiis 


are assured. The farmer is left in the cold. Will this Goy- 
ernment lend itself to become the underwriter and guarantor 
or profits to packers and millers? Can we sink so low, that an 
organized minority will compel us to capitulate to its demands 
and enable such m/‘nority to grow fat at the expense of the 
Nation? Should my constituents, many of whom are poor and 
hardly able to maintain their daily existence, be compelled to 
pay a high price for the products of the farmer and enrich the 
pockets of millers and packers, to satisfy the ever clamoring 
wild minority? There can not be any doubt in the mind of 
any person who examines the provisions of the proposed bill 
that object simply to enable packers and millers to 
obtain large profits at the expense of the American people 
The bill creates a board to be known as the “ Federal farm 


its is 


board,” which board shall among other things, as ih | 
provides, “ Keep advised from any available sources of « 
prices, prospects, supply and demand at home and abroad, 


with especial attention to the existence of any surplus of 
agricultural commodity or food products.” Remember, t! 
board is to discover an existing surplus. The momen 
surplus is found, to quote the provisions of this bill, “t 
board shall have the right to determine in its discretion wl 
is the proper price to be charged for such products,” 
finds, for instance, that the price is too little based 
standard which the board itself may determine, it shall hav 
the right to “stabilize” that price, which really means fix 
and to fix it in a manner in which the general public will 
derive any benefit, but the benefit will go directly to only one 
or two classes of people. A small part of the benefit will go 
to the farmer. The vast part of the benefit will go to , 
packer and miller. 

Who is to pay for the ultimate difference in price? Why, 
the consumer, you and I, all of us; even the farmer will have 
to pay for the difference in price. 

Understand well, the bill prevides for no machinery by 
the prices may be adjusted to be reduced in thy 
that such might be found to be for the public interest. T! 
Crisp bill had this meritorious protective principle in if 

the board can do is to increase the price. Then, of course, 

and I will pay that increase. 

There is no question that the increase in the price of wheat 
will necessarily result in the increase of the price of bread, 
and an increase in the price of livestock because of an increase 

| in price of feed will result in an increase in the price of meat 
and poultry. The burden of such increase will necessarily fa 
| upon such as are unable to meet it. 

The rich man will certainly be able to pay an increased price, 
and it certainly will not in any way hurt him, but the poor ma! 
the average householder, the man who finds it hard enough in 
the present economic condition to maintain himself and his 

| family, will have to put up with the additional burden so as to 
enable this minority, this propaganda, to find a proper outlet 
for its activities. 

The danger of the McNary-Haugen bill is that in times © 
shortage or scarcity of food products the producers or middle- 
| men, or both combined, will prey upon the consuming public by 
enhanced prices. If by artificial and arbitrary power the farm- 
|ers through the Government machinery can operate like & 


and if it 


on 


SO as 


you 


. 
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mopoly, then the consumer will be at the merey of the pro- 
ducer. We had an example of this a short time ago in my 
yery district when there was a great shortage of potatoes. The 
middiemen and speculators bought up the crop at $4 a bag and 

id it later for $15 a bag. The Federal Government refused 
to give the consumer relief by lifting the embargo so as to admit 

to this country potatoes from Denmark. Whet is to prevent 

» farmers under this McNary-Haugen bill from repeating on 

rge scale by artificial means the same sort of price control 
expense of the poor consumers—the poor workingmen, 
have a hard time to make beth ends meet. 

Shall we, representing 110,000,000 people, submit to the de- 
mands of a small minority to enable some of the legislators 
coming from the so-called “farm States” to become reelected 
in this party When their terms expire’ Since when has this 
Government become an adjunct to the “farm bloc” ? 

[ urge vou earnestly to defeat this legislation. Let there be 
a stop put once for all to such legislation of the kind to benefit 
only one special class, 

| repeat, it is not the farmer [I am opposed to, but the middle- 

an. Who will reap the major share of the prospective profits. 

he middleman deserves no consideration, while the poor house- 
holder, eking out a bare existence under the strain of present 
ynomie conditions which make it difficult for him to earn his 
daily bread, requires all the consideration in this case, especially 
since it is very doubtful if the farmers would benefit perma- 


192% 


it the 


jo Do 


ntly from this legislation. 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT AND THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILI 
Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, the President will have 


two bills of a very similar nature before him immediately for 
nature. The one is a bill which extends indefinitely the 
Federal reserve act The other will be the MeNary-Haugen 
bill. One is a MeNary-Haugen bill for the bankers and the 
country and the other is a McNary-Haugen bill for the farmers 
the country. The two are identical in principle and pur- 
pose and they each have an equalization fee. 

Che Federal reserve act is for the purpose of control of the 
surplus of credit and to provide against deficiency of credit. 
the MeNary-Haugen bill is to provide a control of the surplus 
of agricultural products and to provide against a deficiency of 
agricultural products. 

rhe Federal reserve act secures control of the surplus of 
redit in this way: The Federal Reserve Board is empowered 
in the act to take out of each national bank in the United States 

6 per cent of the capital and reserve of such a bank and put 

ne in the vaults of the Federal reserve bank. In addition, 

ederal Reserve Board is authorized to take 10 per cent, on 
average, of all of the deposits in each of the national banks 
the country out of those banks and deposit same in the vauits 
e Federal reserve bank, thus piling up a huge mountain of 
money of the country, and the board can then release or 
iihdraw this 16 per cent of all the credit in the country as 
’ fit, giving them power over interest rates, undue expan- 
ion, and panie conditions. 
With this percentage of control of any farm product the agri- 
ultural board created by the McNary-Haugen bill can control 
ny agricultural product in America. 
The MeNary-Haugen bill gives a like power to the agricul 
ural board, through its agencies, to buy up surpluses and st 
iem, if it sees fit, to cover any deficiencies that may occur in 
another crop. 
equalization fee in the two bills seems to me to be about 
e same in intent and in effect. Each one of the member banks 
on un average 10 per cent of its deposits, for which il 
eccives no returns in the way of interest, and this makes a 
ry large loss to each of these banks, which they seem glad to 
iy because of the benefits of the law. 

The equalization fee in the McNary-Haugen bill is a fee which 

lieve the farmers will be equally willing to pay, because I 
hink for each dollar they expend in equalization fees they will 

eive $10 in return. 

The President will have these two bills before him at one 
ne, and I can not conceive of a President of the United States 
auting to the bankers of the country what he denies to agri- 
ure 
i append a 
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letter from the office of 


y as to the facts: 


the Comptroller of the 


TREASURY 


COMPTROLI 


DePARTMENT, 
THE 
Washington, 


ER OF ( URRENCY 
January ae 


(CHARLES BRAND, 


ise ( Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
ly Dy CONGRESSMAN: In accordance with your request over the 
lephone to-day, I am submitting the following information with regard 


rights of member banks of the Federal 


we obligat 


>» siem, 


ions and reserve 
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Every national bank is required to be a member of the Federal 
reserve bank in whose district it is located, and is required to subscribe 
to the capital stock of its Federal reserve bank in 
per cent of its paid-in capital stock and surplus. Only one-half of the 
amount of this subscription, however, is required by law to be actually 


a sum equal to 6 


paid in, the remainder being subject to call when deemed necessary by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Under the terms of the law, after all neces- 
sary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have been paid or provided for, 


the stockholders 


that is, the member banks——are entitled to receive 
an arnual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend is cumulative 
Every member bank of the Federal reserve system required to 
maintain reserve balances with its Federal reserve bank as follows: 
“(a) If not in a reserve or central reserve city, an actual net balance 
of not less than 7 per cent of aggregate demand deposits and 3 per cent 


of time deposits. 


“(b) If in a reserve city, an actual net balance of not less than 10 
per cent of aggregate demand deposits and 3 per cent of time deposits 
Provided, That if located in the outlying districts of reserve city or 
in territ ry added thereto by the extension of the corporat charter it 
may, upon the affirmative vote of five members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, maintain the reserve balances specified under (a) 

“(c) If in a central reserve city, an actual net balance of not less 
than 15 per cent of aggregate demand deposits and per cent time 
deposits: Provided, ‘That if located in the outlying districts of a cen 


tral reserve city or in 
corporate charter it 


territory added thereto by the 


may, upon the affirmative vote of five members of 


extension of the 


the Federal Reserve Board, maintain the balances specified under (a) 
or (b).” 

A Federal reserve bank, under the terms and conditions prescribed 
in the Federal reserve act and in the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board pursuant thereto, may discount for its member banks notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial transac 
tious; that is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of 


which have been used, or are to be used, for such purposes rhe ma- 
turity at the time of discount exclusive of days of grace fs limited to 
90 days in the case of commercial paper and to nine months in the 


of agricultural pape 


I trust that this will give you the information which you desir and, 

if not, I shall be glad to assist you further 
Very truly yours, 
KE. W. STEARNS, 
Dep fy Compt? pller 
SHALL WE HAVE PRASANTRY IN AMERICA 

We ure deciding whether or not the American farmer will 
fall to the position of the European peasant. I have been with 
the European peasant on his plot of land, in his home, in 
several countries. They live horribly. One house covers their 


swine, their geese, 
wives 


and their caitie, and their children and their 
The slop from the house and the manure from the 
stock are made into a pile in front of the front door and the 
women carry it in vessels on their head to the little plot of 
ground. The faces of these peasants reflect their condition. 
Their eyes have never seen the beauties, their palates have 


never tasted the good things, their senses have never been 
touched with the finer things of life. They have little edu- 
cation. 

Is the American food and clothing preducer to come to this 


hecause the 
predominates, 


consumer is selfish? The 


Is he to exercise the same power in 


consumer in Eurepe 


America ? 


The Senate last week plowed a furrow around this country 
to keep out that nasty thing. The House now has plowed an 
other furrow for the same purpose, The Representatives of 
the people in their National Congress are determined to pro- 
tect agriculture from peasantry. 


Will the President 


disadvantage. 


sign the bill? He says agriculture is at a 


He said in his message to Congres 


Surpluses affect prices of various farm commodit in 
manner and the problem ‘ ntly dema is i SOlruLion i li 
hope that the basis will be ft d for a sound and eff i 
upon which agreement can be reached Ifa se d ! m of a per i- 
pent nature can be found for this probien the ¢ es g I > 
hesitate to adopt it 

Gentlemen of the House, the President put it up to us. We 
have studied the question for four years. Agriculture over the 
Nation has studied the question for four years. 

Is the MeNary-Haugen bill sound? 

It will raise the price of farm products. That is the only 
way to give relief. The grain exchanges of the country 
Jjast month have shown that the McNary-Haugen bill will 
The cotton exchanges of the country have shown that the M 


Nary-Haugen bill will work. The traders a imblit 
money on the prospect of the bill becoming a law, and corti 
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has advanced about 20 per cent and wheat and corn have | ce, because its forces are augmented by a compact witli the « tton 
responded. | planter and tobacco grower, with whom the coveted spoils are to be 

Mr. Mellon a year ago implied that the McNary-Haugen bill | shared. 
will work and raise the price of farm products. Here is a trinity of power before which many Senators heretofore in 
Is the McNary-Haugen bill sound? opposition are obsequiously kotowing. Their previous objections to the 
If the Federal reserve act is sound, then this farm Dill is | bill were both sincere and genuine. They were based upon irrefutabje 
ound, because they are both built on the same principle and | principles. They are as irrefutable now as they were last spring. 


have an equalization fee. The bankers of the country have a 


icNary-Haugen bill now, and the surplus and deficiency of 
credit of the Nation are under control and the bankers pay a 
bigger equalization fee than the farmers will ever be called 
upon to pay under the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Is the equalization fee in the MeNary-Haugen bill constitu- 
tional? Is the recapture clause in the transportation act con- 

tutional? Is the power in the tariff act, given to the Presi- 
dent f aise or lower the tariff tax, constitutional? You men 
wh ppose this bill on constitutional grounds have voted for 

equalization fee in the Federal reserve act, the. transporta- 
tion act, and you have delegated the powers of Congress to tax 
to others at least three times, 

The President has advised us to act. He states publicly the 

idition of inequality of agriculture. I challenge any man 

this floor to say that the President has ever stated publicly 
that he is opposed to the McNary-Haugen bill. 

I de not believe the President will refuse to try this carefully 


studied plan for the relief of the American farmer, 


rj 


I believe I have addressed as many farmer audiences on this 
question as any other one person, They do not all know thor- 
oughly the MeNary-Haugen bill but each one knows his con- 


dition and the reason. 

[ do not believe city people are opposed to fair treatment of 
agriculture. I was told last winter by a leading Member of 
this House that a city representative could not vote for this 
bill and go home and be returned. a 

[ made up my mind to try that out and I made five speeches, 
confining my remarks to the McNary-Haugen bill, in the prin- 
cipal city in my district—a city of 70 or 80 thousand people— 
und the newspapers carried what I said. 

When the ballots were counted in the fall I had a greater 
percentage of the yote in that city than I had ever received. 
The city people in Ohio are fair-minded and there is consider- 
able evidence that they need not pay additional prices as a 
result of the enactment of this law. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the steam-roller con- 
ditions prevailing when the McNary bill was discussed, under 
the so-eulled five-minute rule, any comment or effort to present 
amendments was entirely unavailing in spite of the under- 
standing when the Rules Committee reported favorably a rule 
for consideration of the bill that ample opportunity would be 
given for its discussion, both under general debate and under 
the five-minute rule. 

While it is never in keeping in any way to question Members’ 
motives, many Members of the House have a right to wonder 
why a large number of our colleagues voted differently on this 
measure this year from last year; 47 Members voting against 
the bill last year changed and voted for it on roll call this year. 
The difference in the purport and language of the bill were 
certainly not sufficiently marked to warrant this action. So 
fur as I recall, no one offered any explanation of this change 
from the floor. It is, therefore, fair to assume that there must 
be some element of truth in the rumors so current in the corri- 
dors that there were numerous trades and exchanges involving 


other measures, particularly the so-called Parker coal bill. 
Methods of this kind are a very fruitful means of bringing 
Congress into discredit. It is fortunate that these methods are 
seldom used, but indications are plain in this case and rumors 
of the trades have been so persistent that, no specific denial 


having been made, the assumption naturally follows that they | 


were in existence and carried through. 
It may be proper to call attention to the way this type of 


legislation appears to a man who, while a Member of the other 


branch, showed a spirit of independerce and freedom of both 
speech and action which were thoroughly commendable. Now, 
having retired from public life, he is in a position to judge the 
actions of Congress from the standpoint of experience as well 
as the viewpoint of a private citizen. In the Washington Post 
of February 17 is a letter from former Senator Thomas, of 
Colorado, of which the following is an extract: 

\ ! ur rivers and harbors bills, public building bills, and 
8 f 1 pork variety but “ votive” tributes to compact minori- 
{ raid the Treasury? And last but not least what is 
t Maug McNary bill, ostensibly for farm relief, but a sur- 

’ National I ire to the compact forces of an agrarian 

y demanding an initial appropriation of $250,000,000 

‘ Ite ts political displeasure? The demand failed last 

you It now renews its assault with an apparent certainty of suc- 


they are silenced in large degree by the coalition of wheat, cotton “er 
tobacco. 

The Plato’s ideal republic. It defies ee. 
nomic law and all human experience. Even if it were capable of pr 
ticable administration and within constitutional warrants of power. 
would carry the Government far afield from its legitimate functio, 
But it ts a vote getter and as such easily commands the majority 
the legislative branch of the Government, which instinctively appes 
for its conduct to many like precedents of its own establishment 

Between the candidate who uses his own fortune to secure politic; 
advancement and the legislative majorities devoting the public mon 


scheme is as fantastic as 


of 


| to the same purpose there is no difference in principle or in morals 
| unless it be that the latter is the more reprehensible, 








| there 


| tion. 
| on the bill and have shown the great injury which this meas 


| particularly the manufacturers of cotton cloth. 


New England is regarded as a manufacturing and industria) 
section. It is very seldom referred to as an agricultural sec- 
Some of my colleagues from Massachusetts have spoken 


ure, if enacted into law, would do to industries in New England, 
I desire 
refer to New England and particularly to Massachusetts us an 
agricultural section, The values of some of the principal crops, 
both in New England and in Massachusetts, according to the 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture, for last year, as 
well as the total values of all crops, were as follows: 


1926 crops 


to 





New England Massachusetts 


Produc- 








Crop Produc- | Crop 
tion | value tion value 
! 
Hay---.....................tons__}| 4, 565,000 ($77,510,000 | 2 606,000 | $14, 377,900 
Apples..................bushels..| 1,900,000 | 9,978,000 | 4, 100,000 3, 690, 000 
Tobacco.................pounds_.} 38, 758,000 | 14,152,060 | 9,412,000 3, 204, 000 
Potatoes _...............bushels__} 46,380, 000 | 64,753,000 | 2,015, 000 3, 627, 000 
Cask cut ck ts do....| 1, 746, 000 1, 083,000 | 1,746,000 | — 1, 083, 000 
ie Salisedtie 7” ..| 2,026, 000 ‘ 
Total value of all crops: 
IO ML... cide bcuusmamnbicccnéeneine | : 
DEGRIISIINE Sc icnntdattdiandnsiddbbinal 44, 762, 000 





j 
" bselons 


So far as we are concerned, every one of these crops is basic 
and is as much entitled to the benefits of legislation supposedly 
in behalf of agriculture as are the crops designated in the 
MeNary bill as basic. The argument of the proponents of the 
bill largely revolves around so-called tariff protection to the 
industries of New England. If the McNary bill provides pro- 
tection to the agricultural interests of the country, can any 
good reason be offered why the New England and Massachu 
setts farming industry should not be entitled to the same cluss 
of protection as the agricultural products of the Central West? 
I am proud, however, to say that not a single agriculture! 
organization or a single individual farmer in my district, so far 
as I have been informed, regards the McNary bill other than 
as repugnant to all the best interests of the country. 

There is another crop basic for New England to which no 
reference has been made and to which I desire especially te 
draw attention. The principle on which the MeNary Dill is 
framed is disposition of surplus. Now, New England is noted 
for its attractiveness as a summer resort section. We have 
the attractions of the mountains and the sea, combined with 
the very best of highways and the most wonderful! natura! 
scenery, as well as a delightful summer climate, all tending 
to make New England a great recreation and vacation cen 
ter. Naturally, in sections and for various periods th« 
ply of accommodations has been too liberal; in other wor 
is a “surplus” of accommodations for tourists a1 
vacationists. Another unfortunate factor is the fact that ft! 
summer business is seasonal, lasting not to exceed three mont}! 
Assuming that there are 20,000 rooms available for tourists in 
New England, it is safe to figure that at least 10 per cent 
those accom nodations are idle throughout the summer sea: 
They are, therefore, absolutely surplus. They are just as muc! 
surplus as the extra bushels of wheat raised in Iowa. W!! 


su 


there would be no way of dumping this surplus abroad, speak 
ing in behalf of this large industry I maintain that there is 
much logic in the hotel men of New England asking to be } 
imbursed for their surplus supply of rooms as the wheat and 
corn growers of the Middle West and the rice and cotton 








1927 


«rowers of the South asking to have a fictitious method estab- 
lished by Government authority to care for their surplus stocks. 

Admitting this argument to be correct, instead of the Govern- 
ment providing a revolving fund of $250,000,000, I suggest that 
it be increased to $300,000,000 to care for the surplus agri- 
culture of New England and the surplus rooms of the summer 
hotel men. 

Mr. McCKBKOWN. Mr. Speaker, now that the great battle for 
farm protection is over and a splendid victory won, it is only 
natural that we who have labored so hard for this legislation 
should now be rejoicing, for we have at last written upon the 
records of Congress the principle of honest recognition of agri- 
culture and the stabilization of the farmer’s dollar. 
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| 


1 rejoice to have bad a part in formulating and passing this | 


legislation, and I, with others who labored with me, believe it 


means the sunrise of a new day, a better day, out in the mil- | 
lions of farm homes that have been made desolate by unfair | 
laws which have given to other interests an undue advantage | 


over our basie industry. 
| believe that I voice the sentiments of all friends of agri- 
culture, both in Congress and throughout the Nation, when I 


say that very much of the success which we have attained has | 
\ : at home and abroad at world prices unaided by tariffs, 


been largely due to the consistent and continual support given 
our cause by that splendid newspaper, the National Farm News, 
published here in Washington. Week in and week out for many 
months this newspaper has been spreading the gospel of fair 
play to American farmers. That its voice has been heard is 
clearly shown by the marked change in the vote of this House 


‘ 7 » reds of letters which we . . ‘eiving | ; 
and by the hundreds of letters which have been receiving but for the operation of the Fordney tariff one price level for 


ee : ; » manufac or i i . . 1 P y 
have here in the Nation’s Capital a newspaper which can not | the manufacturer and another price level for the farmer would 


from the people back home. It is refreshing to know that we 


be “bullied,” bribed, or threatened into subjection by those 


who desire to continue to profit at the expense of the happiness | 


and contentment of the more than 30,000,000 Americans resid- 
ing and laboring on the farms of our beloved country. In my 
judgment, when the true history of this great tight for equal 
justice has been finally written, that volume will contain much 
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the home prices on these commodities, subject to tariffs by 
segregating and removing the surplus of each to the extent 
of creating a scarcity in the home market sufficient to raise 
the prices to, or as nearly as possible, the height of the tariff 
rates. The surplus would be dumped on other countries and 
sold at whatever price it might bring. The inevitable losses 
would be met by the American grower or producer, who under 
the proposed bill is subject to a tax called an “ equalization 
fee,” which it is contemplated will be levied on the farmer's 
production in a sufficient amount to pay the losses on all 
surplus sold abroad. Cotton carries no tariff, while American 
tobacco has no appreciable competition from abroad, with the 
result that there is no tariff wall with respect to cotton and 
tobacco behind which price raises can be attempted, as in the 
case of rice, wheat, corn, and swine. 

It here becomes both interesting and important to ascertain 
why it is thus sought to secure full tariff benefits on these 
latter products. The answer is that under the operation of 
the Fordney tariff system, American manufacturers are able to 
sell to farmers and other American citizens at far higher 
prices than otherwise, under the protective aid of the tariffs, 
while the farmer, except as to minor products, must sell both 


The farmer, in other words, buys in a highly protected mar- 
ket and sells at world prices. The price he receives for his 
surplus sold abroad fixes his domestic prices at home. The 
result is that in the United States the price level of what the 
farmer sells is considerably below the price level of the com- 
modities he must buy. The fact is now freely conceded that 


not exist. It is equally true that with suitable tariff reduction 
and more liberal trade relations, the manufacturers’ price level 
would be brought down and the farmers’ price level brought up, 
to a certain extent, with result that the present disparity would 
not exist. Under the operation of the Fordney tariff as just 


| described, a rapid redistribution of property as between agri- 


space devoted to a story of the great aid given to this righteous | 


cause by this paper. 


My colleagues, the soul of our old com- | 


rade, Charles I, Stengle, breathes through the editorial columns | 


of that newspaper. 
remembering his high character and devotion to duty, feel fully 
ussured that so long as he writes for the printed pages of a 
farmer's newspaper the cause of the soil tillers are safe from 
the poisonous “fangs” of a subsidized press which would seek 
the downfall of agriculture. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have never given 
any bill more earnest and sympathetic study than I have the 
pending MeNary-Haugen bill. I have done this with, I think, 
a full knowledge of the deplorable condition of agriculture and, 
I know, with «a most anxious desire to support any and every 
proposal calculated to afford the desired relief. If I could be 
at all satisfied that the pending bill meant salvation to agri- 
culture, or a substantial step in that direction, although cer- 
tain of its provisions violate all the economic ideas for which 
I stand, I would unhesitatingly vote for it. I would even sup 
port it if I could persuade myself that in its permanent opera- 
tion and effects it would help more than it would hurt 
agriculture, notwithstanding my contrary view that much 
sounder and more comprehensive remedies are and have been 
available. I regret that those equally sincere and devoted to 
the welfare of agriculture find themselves divided in their 
honest judgment about the merits of the pending MecNary- 
Haugen measure. An examination of the bill and a contrast of 
it with other remedial measures will, however, very clearly 
explain in part, at least, the reason for this difference of 
opinion. I would not for a moment censure any sincere friend 
of the farmer who may honestly differ with me about remedies. 
[ have nothing but praise for their efforts. I have found that 
in the past even the ablest men with the same objective have 
differed on the greatest questions that have arisen in govern- 
ment, 

What is the agricultural evil that it is 
and how will the proposed remedy operate? The primary pur- 
pose of the MeNary-Haugen bill as to cotton and tobacco, which 
ure not involved by tariffs, is to stabilize their markets against 
undue and excessive fluctuations, with the object of enabling 
the grower to derive a fair and stable price each year. The 
primary object of the bill as it relates to wheat, corn, rice, 
und swine 


sought to remedy, 


is in the main to raise the home or domestic 
prices up to the amount of the tariff on each of these commodi- 
lies or at least to raise the prices behind the tariff. The 


tariff on wheat is 42 cents per bushel; on corn, 15 cents; on 
‘wine, 144 cent per pound; ham and bacon, 2 cents per pound ; 
rice, 1 cent to 2 cents per pound. It is proposed thus to raise 





We who served with him in this House, | 


culture and manufacturing has been taking place in this 
country during recent years. High freight rates are not the 
chief cause of the difference in price levels of farm products 
and manufactured products, because they are common to both. 
The same is true as to wages paid labor. The existing high 
tariffs, therefore, are the seat of the farm disease as to two 
price levels. The farmer is not only helpless to invoke tariff 
rates to raise his prices as does the manufacturer, but high 


| tariff prices on virtually all the farmer busy to eat, wear, and 
| use greatly increase his cost of production, cost of living, and 


| try. 


| first, the question of constitutionality. 
| in 


cost of transportation, besides having the effect of greatly re- 
stricting his foreign market opportunities and prices. 

In this situation, since all of the real friends of agriculture, 
both in and out of Congress, are agreed that existing high 
tariffs are the chief seat of the farm difficulties, why is it not 
easy for them to agree on the remedy by a joint movement to 
lower existing tariffs? Why, in other words, duck and dodge 
and run away from the seat of the disease and attempt another 
artificial expedient in lieu of the plain, direct, and effective 
remedy? Right here arises one point of difference among 
friends of agriculture with respect to the McNary-Haugen bill. 

it is evident that those who dictate the course of farm relief 
through the agency of the McNary-Haugen Dill either still 
stand for the Fordney high tariff or are unwilling to assault 
it. I do not question the honesty of their motives. One sup- 
porter of the pending bill suggested that it was not practical 
or possible to reduce the tariff. Any Member of this House 
knows that the professed friends of agriculture in Congress 
could within five days deadlock Congress and literally compel 
attention to the real evils afflicting agriculture and early reme- 
dies therefor. And, furthermore, since 85 per cent of the 
American people derive no tariff benefits but only tariff injuries, 
to say that they are helpiess to rise up and take char of 
their Government and force sound relief for agriculture is a 
confession that popular government is a failure in this coun- 
If this be the situation, it is needless to discuss any kind 
of legislation for the benefit of the general public. 

The defects or objections to the McNary-Haugen 


uv 
se 


bill are, 
The equalization tax 
large-crop years will amount to several hundred millions 
of dollars on the farmers producing the commodities embraced 
in the bill. The bill undertakes to empower the Government 
to authorize the farm board to impose this equalization tax, in 
effect, on the producer of the commodities mentioned in the 
bill, and in turn to expend the taxes so collected chfefly for 
the purpose already stated. It is not a tax levied by the Fed 
eral Government for a general public purpose and turned into 
the Treasury with other tax receipts, as is contemplated by 
all other laws and judicial decisions relating to the levying of 
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taxes. The general economic question alse arises as to why 
the manufacturer should receive 100 per cent benefit from his 
tariffs without charge, while the farmer must pay ap equali- 
gation tax running into the hundreds of millions for the mere 
privilege of attempting to get the benefit of some of the farm 
tariffs 

A second objection to the pending bill relates to that old 
law of human nature, to the effect that when satisfactory prices 
are assured producers, increase of production inévitably fol- 
lows. If the pending bill should reverse this uniform experience 
of the past, I shall be astonished. The third objection to the 
bill is that by statute it seeks to force compulsory cooperation 
among producers, unless farmers in State convention revoke it. 
This conflicting policy absurd and unworkable.. While I 
um long have been, a strong advocate of cooperation in 


~ 


1s 


and 
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connection with the Haugen bill, were permitted to write the 
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agricultural rates in the Forduey tariff law. They shortsight- 
edly imagined that they were bestowing on the farmer avy 
infallible remedy for prosperity. 

Many of those same gentlemen now urge the Haugen bi!) 
for the sole purpose of lifting the farmer up above the out. 
rageous injuries which the Fordney tariff has been inflicting 
upon him since 1922. I do not believe that these gentlemen 
will now censure me for having dissented from this demon 
strated course of folly and destruction. May I again remark 
that I do not indulge in these personal allusions for the pur 
pose of criticism, but in order that the American farmer may 
thoroughly understand the course and attitude of others of us 


| who at all times in the past have striven according to the lights 
| before us to advance the cause of agriculture. 


every branch of agriculture, [I am of opinion that the country | 


is not ripe for compulsion in this respect. 
that the proposed legislation is so filled with complexities, 
technicalities, and artificialness that it can not be made work- 


IN 


A fourth objection | 


able at all to the extent contemplated or necessary for meas- | 


urable relief. The proponents of the bill themselves do not 
undertake to define in any detail the manner in which the law 
would operatej/’ They can not do so. Some supporters say 
they think it # worth trying out; others frankly admit that it 
is an experiment; others say they do not know, but they believe 
it would work; while still other supporters admit 
do not even what the effect of the law would be, but 
that they are voting for it merely through sympathy for the 
deplorable farm situation. I can appreciate these viewpoints, 
but my own belief is that the farmers expect their Representa- 
tives to exercise their very best judgment as to the wisest course 
to pursue with respect to farm-relief proposals, and vote ac- 
cordingly. Should I be of the honest belief that a given 
measure would not accomplish what its supporters represent 
I would not be discharging my duty to the farmers of my dis- 
rict unless I should vote accordingly. In the fifth place, as- 
suming that the pending bill should pass Congress, be approved 


ZUeSS, 


by the President, escape the ban of the courts, and, to a fairly 
workable extent, be placed in operation, the next thing that 
would happen would be that early in the new Congress the | 
producers of many farm commodities would come posthaste 


for still higher tariffs, and the manufacturers would meet them 
and say “ Yes, you are entitled to any tariff rates you desire; 
we will aid you in securing them.” They would then add that 
there were a few instances in which their own rates were not 
absolutely prohibitive and that they desired to make them 
airtight, which would be done. Everybody everywhere would 
be strenuously undertaking to out-Herod Herod with respect to 
securing higher and still higher tariff rates during the years 
come. There would be a permanent tariff partnership be- 
tween agricylture and industry. 

The tragedy of all this would be that the manufacturer in his 
economic situation would be able to secure $4 tariff benefits 
where the farmer would secure $1 under any kind of artificial 
device that might be adopted. This is another condition reveal- 
ing the difference of opinion among real friends of agriculture 
us to the wisdom of the McNary-Haugen bill. Its frank pro- 
ponents admit that the Fordney tariff has wrecked agriculture, 


but they say that we must not touch the monstrous high fariffs 


to 


of the Woolen Trust, the Steel Trust, the Sugar Trust, and 
other fayored and fattened creatures of extortionate tariffs. 


When the tinplate tariff was enacted in 1890, Daniel G. Reid 
plunged into the business and accumulated $30,000,000 within 
12 years. William B. Leeds also entered tinplate manufactur- 
ing and accumulated $40,000,000 in about 15 years. How many 
farmers under any sort of tariff devices possible to apply to 
agriculture would be required to accumulate these vast amounts 
within a lifetime? The aluminum industry, with tariffs of 77 
per cent on household utensils, has built up a capital of $250,- 
000,000, all out of profits except near $7,500,000. How many 
farmers would be required to net this amount of profits under 
all the most-favorable farm-tariff devices that human ingenuity 
could conceive? These illustrations might be carried through- 
out the tariff schedules as they relate to manufacturing. 

Since 1921 many of us have been earnestly warning agricul- 
ture, that typical manufacturing tariff systems, such as the 
Fordney tariff, would ultimately destroy the farmers of Amer- 
ica. We pointed out in vain in 1921 and succeeding years that 
among the farmer’s needs were low costs of production, of liv- 
ing, and of transportation, and wider and better foreign mar- 
kets for his surplus. We earnestly preached farm cooperation 
in production, transportation, and marketing. Western farm 


leaders, however, whose sincerity I do not question, insisted 
fhat high tariffs were all the farmer needed and all he wanted. 
fhe farm bloc in Congress, led by these western farm spokes- 
men, Who in large measure are now speaking for the farmer in 


In harmony with the general ideas advanced by many of us 
since 1921, I, in January, submitted in the form of a House 
resolution a broad, sound, and comprehensive policy and pro 
gram with respect to agriculture, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives of 


| the United States that the following legislative measures and economic 


that they | 





policies should be adopted and pursued for the relief and recognition 
of agriculture : 

1. Tariff reduction, thereby materially diminishing the farmer's cost 
of production, transportation, and his cost of living. 

2. International trade agreements, eliminating by mutual consent 
the harsher forms of discrimination in trade or commerce, and the 
development of more liberal trade relations with broader and 
foreign markets. 

3. Financial and other aid and encouragement of efficiency in 


better 


agri 


culture and in the wider expansion and development of cooperative 
organizations in each branch of the agricultural industry for the pur 
| poses of transportation and marketing, and also production to the 


extent practicable and desirable. 

4. Continued exemption from 
organizations or associations. 
Any additional and more desirable short-term and other credit 
facilities, actually needed and justified by good business principles 

6. Reduction and readjustment of railway rates, especially as to agri- 
cultural products. 

7. Abolition by the States of State taxes on farm lands, with the 
possible retention of a small rate for schools, leaving the same to coun 
ties and villages. 

8, Systematic suppression of monopolies in the distribution of farm 
products. 

9, Speedy enactment for temporary relief purposes of H. R. 15655 
the Aswell bill, or H. R. 15953, the Crisp bill, with certain amend 
ments, for the purchase and orderly marketing of the surplus of the 
principal basic agricultural commodities, and the stabilization of prices 
on a reasonable basis. 

10. The greater utilization ef the Mississippi and other import«nt 
water courses for the transportation of farm products, and the fullest 
utilization of water power on farms and for farm purposes: Be 
further 

Resolved, That the appropriate committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be, and the same are hereby, authorized and instructed at 
the earliest practicable date to report suitable bills to the House, em 
bracing the subject matter of the proposals set out in section 1 to th 
extent that such proposed legislation comes within the functions of the 
Federal Government. 


antitrust laws of farm cooperative 


5. 


I have found but few earnest supporters of real and sound 
farm-relief ideas, even supporters of the Haugen bill, who hav 
not heartily approved in principle the proposals contained 
this resolution. They agree that they go to the fundamenta 
of the agricultural situation. Why, then, have these remedic 
not been pursued? It seems to me that the answer is tha 
dominant farm leaders in the West, having been educated that 
way, still seek to cling to the unnatural and contradictor) 
alliance and partnership between manufacturing and agrich 
ture which the Fordney tariff law created and still maintains 

These in a large sense are the same leaders who in 1922 pre 
claimed with absolute confidence and cocksureness the Forde) 
high tariffs as the salvation for agriculture and questioned th 
judgment of those who condemned this view as not being /01 
the best interests of the farmer. Now that these same tirilis 
have almost destroyed agriculture, these gentlemen propose tv 
leave the tariffs intact and offer an additional artificial proposa! 
about the workability of which they do not claim to be at ai! 
sure. In these circumstances, if the loyalty of any persons t 
the farmer is involved, it is certainly not those whose views 
experience has demonstrated to have been sound during the 
worst six-year period that agriculture has ever undergoue. 
Had the farmers of the West been under the leadership of Sena 
tor Dolliver during the past three years, as they were in 1909 
and 1910, I dare say that the Fordney high tariffs, which are 











1927 


assaulted 


tings 


were the Payne-Aldrich tariffs assaulted under the Dolliver 


up agriculture, would have been directly 


ieadership. Some of these days the farmers will themsefves 
to the heart of the tariff problem, and then every farm 
ider will, instead of embracing, as many now are, the deadly 
riff partnership between manufacturing and agriculture, 
it for its speedy dissolution. The very intimation that the 
Democratic platform of 1924 contemplated “ economic equality ” 
tween agriculture and :industry by the plan of the Haugen 

i]. which would perpetuate and from time to time increase 
the existing Fordney high tariffs, is an outrageous libel on the 
Democratic Party and its doctrine of equal rights and opposi- 

on to special privilege. Do not forget that our farm diffi- 

ities have been years in developing, and they can not be 
moved overnight. 

The numerous farm-relief proposals contained in the resolu- 
‘ion I offered are in the main easily understood. Either the 
Aswell or the Crisp bills, with certain amendments, are pro- 
posed as the most effective method of dealing with fluctuations 
and stabilization during emergency periods. 

The Federal Finance Corporation financed itself at near a 
Government interest level and conducted wide financial opera- 

us for some six years following the war. It made numerous 

ns to farm cooperatives, among other functions. The sum 
total was that this corporation realized profits of about $62,- 
000,000 and losses of about $62,000,000. The Aswell bill, for 
illustration, provides for similar corporate organization to 
finance itself and on emergency occasions to purchase, store, 
and feed out in an orderly marketing way existing surpluses 
such as cotton or tobacco, as the case may be. I am wholly at 
a loss to understand why this plain, simple, and tried method 
which does not burden the farm producer with the equalization 
tux would not prove far more effective than the complicated 
machinery provided by the MeNary-Haugen bill. The Aswell 
and the Crisp bill provides the same appropriation of $250,- 
000.000 from the Federal Treasury as does the McNary-Haugen 
bill. The two former omit the equalization tax on the farmer 
and at the same time propose to stabilize prices occasioned by 
fluctuations on emergency occasions due to substantial surpluses 
during good crop years. 
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I can see no earthly reason why this | 


method would not be far preferable, at least to the cotton and | 


tobacco industries. The financing corporations, in line with the 
actual experience of the Federal Finance Corporation, should 
be able adequately to deal with the cotton and tobacco situa- 
tion without losing any money. The other plan is probably 
invalid and unworkable. The officers would keep in close touch 
with the growers, and all would cooperate in reguiating pro- 
duction to the extent that this would be possible. Their efforts 
in this respect would, in my judgment, be equal to if not supe- 
rior to the theory of regulating production through the equali- 
ation tax. The fact that the McNary-Haugen bill has made 
every possible effort to conceal the equalization tax from the 
farmer greatly minimizes any virtues it might otherwise’ have 
n aiding regulation of production. I cheerfully support either 
the Aswell or the Crisp bill, with certain amendments. Since 
hey carry appropriations of $250,000,000, it is thus apparent 
that one dividing line between supporters of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill and others equally anxious to aid in farm relief is the 
equalization tax on the farmer and perpetuation of the Fordney 
tariffs, 

If it were seriously desired to promete economic equality be- 
ween agriculture and industry through the McNary-Haugen 
bill, it would be wise and perfectly easy to omit the equaliza- 
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to-day. And if it be conceded that the small decline in prices 
of manufactured products under the operation of the Fordney 
tariff reflected a natural tariff course, the fact, most important 
to agriculture, remains that directly and wholly on account of 
the Fordney tariff we still have a high priee level for manu- 
factures and a low price level for agriculture. 

Since 1921 this Nation has had the opportunity to pursue 
either one of two economic policies, each, however, entirely re- 
pugnant to the other. One policy would have recoenized the 
fact that the World War left America a great creditor Nation 
with a mountain of gold and credit; a huge manufacturing 
plant unrivaled in efficient productive capacity in all history, 
and unlimited foodstuffs and raw materials. The war at the 
same time left other nations exhausted and prostrated finan- 
cially and economically. They were without foodstuffs or 
raw materials, and their economic situation was hopelessly dis- 
located and demoralized on account of vast inflation of ecur- 
rencies, unbalanced budgets, and broken-down exchanges. The 
world, thus at our mercy for a number of years, was never in 
greater need of foodstuffs, raw materials, and many kinds of 
manufactures. America had but to adopt a system of mod- 
erate or competitive tariffs for revenue, cooperate in main- 
taining the international exchange, credit, and trade situation 
insist on liberal trade relations and fair trade methods, and 
extend her commerce in ail lines throughout the world. We 
have an overproduction capacity of 30 per cent. The automobile 
industry is a conspicuous illustration of the wise course which 
other industries, including agriculture, might easily have pur- 
sued, even though not so effectively. High wages, the use of 
modern machinery, horsepower, the greafest degree of efficiency, 
low production costs, and profit margins not too large, was our 
true policy. The moral and financial influence of this country, 
including the reciprocal obligations that go with vast loans to 
other countries, would have enabled this Nation to expand for- 
eign markets and prices for our surpluses in every part of the 
world. It is tragical that we deliberately turned our back on this 
wise and sound economic course. OW exports to-day would 
have been $8,000,000,000 instead of less than $5,000,000,000. 

While we must look to Europe to purchase our surplus wheat, 
cotton, and meats, it is a fact that Europe is to-day purchasing 
from us in all twice the amount that we purchase from her. It 
is also a facet that of the $13,000,000,006 of private loans made 





| abroad during past years, near $10,000,000,000 have been made 


to Canada, South and Central America, and the Far Fast, none 


| of which countries buy foodstuffs, but sell foodstuffs and buy 


manufactures. The inevitable result has been that exports of 


| our manufactures, made possible largely through our foreign 


loans, have doubled, while exports of our foodstuffs to Europe 
in value have hopelessly declined. The future outlook for 
American agriculture under existing economic policies is, there- 
fore, very dark. Many countries already are undertaking to 
grow more of their foodstuffs and to construct tariff walls 
against those we seek to export. We threw away this great 
opportunity and policy. 

We pursued the opposite course of economic isolation and 
aloofness since 1921. We announced to the world that America 
would pursue a policy of extreme high turiffs, with the network 
of trade restrictions, reprisals, embargoes, retaliations, and boy- 


| cotts that inevitably accompanies an airtight system of high 
| tariffs. The direct effect of this policy, with a few individual 
exceptions, has been high artificial production costs, living 


tion tax on the farmer and levy a corresponding amount of | 


noney off the manufacturer, who is receiving 100 per cent of 
his tariff benefits. This would require him te equalize to that 
extent the advantages derived under the Fordney tariff. 
the manufacturer could do without ever feeling the burden. 
But again, some of our friends among the farm leaders are 
unwilling thus far to touch the enormous tariff profits of the 
manufacturers. 


Some Haugen-bill the 


supporters who seem to consider 


This | 


costs, and transportation costs, to suy nothing of the tremen 
dous restrictions of our foreign trade and market situation, 
which has only been maintained to a certain extent thus far 
by our huge foreign loans with which to pay for our exports. 
Other nutions naturally followed suit, that to-day Europe 


so 


| alone has some twenty-odd tariff walls which hopelessly restrict 


Forduey tariff sacred, although it is literally destroying their | 


farm constituents, suggest that prices of certain tariff-pre- 


fected manufactured products have slightly declined since 1922, | 


when the Fordney law was enacted. The vice and sophistry 
of this suggestion is that even the Fordney tariff could not 
maintain vastly inflated war-price levels in this country. In 
any event, as inflation disappears following the war, price 
levels should correspondingly and gradually decline. Automo- 


rid 
ms 


biles, for illustration, have been selling at a lower price level | 


than before the war. Except for the Fordney tariff 
manufactures would have gradually declined until a substan- 
tially lower price level than the present would by this time 
have been reached, and besides the wide difference in 
price level and that of agricultural products would not exist 
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other 


their | 


trade among those peoples. The stifling of trade there has 
greatly restricted the capacity to produce and sell surpluses, 
and this in turn has correspondingly reduced and held down the 
purchasing power of the peoples of Europe on whom we depend 
to take our agricultural surpluses. In these circumstances, how 
could we expect the condition of American agriculture to be 
maintained, how could we expect other than ultimate drying 
up of our export markets at suitable prices for surplus farm 
products? 

The Fordney high-tariff system, which is more nearly pro- 
hibitive than any other in fiscal history, is either the controlling 
factor or a major factor in the following outstanding condi- 
tions vital to the American people: (1) The high of liv- 
ing; (2) the high of production; (3) excessive freight 
rates to the extent over $200,000,000; (4) the measurable 
preventing of the repayment of $21,000,000,000 of public and 
private debts owed us from abroad; (5) inability to maintain 
aud develop a suitable merchant marine; (6) existing barriers, 


cost 
cost 


of 
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obstructions, and restrictions against international commerce; 


(7) trade retaliations, reprisals, boycotts, and Loldups, as in 
the recent instance of rubber; (8) the growing number of 


trusts and other price-fixing combinations; (9) the use of un- 
limited slush funds to corrupt and buy elections and control 


the Government; (10) the long delay in the restoration of 
credit and commerce and the economic rehabilitation of Euro- 
pean countries; and (11) the redistribution of wealth as be- 


tween agriculture and industry in this country. 

None except the hidebound ultrahigh tariff partisan will con- 
trovert this analysis of the deadly and destructive effects of 
the Fordney tariff upon this giant Nation. While this tariff 
system only involves directly about $5,000,000,000 of excessive 
prices to our people, it is true that the injuries and losses of 
benefits and advantages in other respects less tangible but 
equally real will aggregate $15,000,000,000 or more each year. 
I can not agree with those other friends of agriculture who 
would force that great industry toward a condition of further 
permanent decay by insisting on the maintenance of existing 
hich tariffs under the plain and patent policy of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, These tariffs and the narrow trade policies which 
they compel present an irreconcilable conflict between agri- 
culture and tariff-protected manufacturing in this country, 
with the latter having all the advantage. If the disastrous ex- 
perience of agriculture during the past six years has not con- 
clusively demonstrated this fact, then human reason is fallible, 
indeed. The McNary-Haugen bill simply proposes to patch up 
in a certain crude, artificial, and hopelessly inefficient way the 
existing high-tariff partnership between manufacturing and 
agriculture, with some additional theoretical benefits to the 
latter, and continue it indefinitely in the future. Economic 
rather than political leadership is what the prostrate farmers 
most need. ; 

Even the Farm Federation Bureau after an investigation in 
1923 found that agriculture, after balancing off every possible 
tariff benefit against tariff losses, was suffering an annual net 
loss of $301,000,000 undgr the operation of the Fordney tariff, 
and this was less than half the true amount, if we even omit 
the injury to foreign markets. In the name of high heaven and 
in the friendliest spirit, I ask how can those leaders still insist 
on the existing high-tariff partnership between manufacturing 
and agriculture which has proven so deadly to the latter? The 
average farmer will pay more in extortionate tariff prices on 
his clothing and his iron and steel and aluminum products alone 
than he will get back through the miserable tariff driblets from 
his wheat, corn, and meats under the operation of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

The McNary-Haugen bill must first make up to the farmer 
the $301,000,000 he is now losing under the Fordney tariff, and 
then and in addition see that the farmer secures enough fur- 
ther tariff advantages to equal those of the manufacturer, or 
the farmer's case is still hopeless. I seriously doubt if the bill 
accomplishes even the first step. 

Moderate or competitive tariffs for revenue and more liberal 
trade policies would mean much lower production costs and 
wider and better markets to the farmer for his surpluses. At 
these points is where his profits are now being eaten up. The 
time is not far distant when America’s high and artificial level 
of production costs in both agriculture and manufacturing, on 
account of excessive tariffs, will largely eliminate this country 
from the honest and fair commerce of the world. “ Dumping” 
of surpluses will become the only alternative. This practice, 
too, will be in repudiation of our own antidumping law and 
policy, as well as that of a number of other countries. We are 
sadly in error if we imagine that competitive nations will allow 
us systematically to “dump” upon them. 

Some high-tariff champion of the manufacturer has convinced 
a number of our well-meaning farmers that it would be wholly 
unwise to interfere in the least with their unconscionable tariffs 
for the secret reason that it would interfere with their present 
and future plan to rob and plunder agriculture to the point of 
absolute destruction. The Fordney tariff law should have been 
entitled “An act to impoverish agriculture and to subsidize a 
certain segment of manufacturers.” 

Some one also whispers to farmers who already are not un- 
friendly to the fallacy of high tariffs that decent tariff reduction 
would lower living standards and wages of labor. They are 
most careful to avoid the naming of the particular class of labor 
in this country that is supposed to be tariff benefited, but very 
delinitely leave the impression that it is all American labor. 
Let us see just what number of American laborers are under 
the high-tariff shelter. Is it the 1,700,000 railway employees 
aud their families? No; they receive no tariff benefits but only 
tariff injuries in the way of high living costs. And yet they 
have among the highest wages and living standards of any labor 
in America. Is it the millions of employees in the great build- 
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ing industry and trades of America? No; they likewise suffer 
tariff injuries rather than benefits. And yet their wages and 
living standards are among the highest in America. Is ij the 
1,000,000 coul miners and their families? No; they are in the 
same situation of labor as the railway and building industries 
Is it the millions of laborers employed in the automobile in. 
dustry? No; that great industry dominates the world and re. 
ceives no tariff benefits but only burdens on its vast materig|s 
for manufacture. And yet this industry—wholly unsheltered py 
tariffs—took the lead many years ago in establishing the highest 
wages and living standards for labor. The same is true as ty 
the tens of millions of laborers in the agricultural industry, the 
publishing and printing industry, the packing industry, the poor 
and shoe industry, the great field of professions, and in scores 
of other employments and industries with no tariff benefits. 
The whole truth is that of the 43,000,000 people engaged in gui)- 
ful occupations in this country less than 6,000,000 are employed 
in the tariff-sheltered industries. And even among these latter 
are included 550,000 laborers in the textile industries, which for 
60 years have enjoyed the highest tariffs and received the lowest 
wages. 

Hundreds of thousands of still other laborers in the iron ani 
steel industry afforded the pretext of the manufacturers ty 
demand high tariffs for two generations past in order to pay 
high wages to their labor, although they were all the time and 
until recently importing the cheapest and coarsest foreign labor 
and themselves raking off the tariff profits. The fact so 
astounding is that this pure myth about high tariffs guarantee. 
ing high living standards and high wages has been blindly 
accepted for 50 years. No farmer, therefore, need worry abont 
suitable living standards and wages as a result of high tariffs. 
Russia, Spain, and numerous other countries in Europe have 
long had high tariffs, but the level of prices paid to their labor 
has constantly remained far below that paid to British labor 
with no tariff protection. The simple truth is that the intelli- 
gence, the skill, and energy of American labor, coupled with 
modern machinery, horsepower, and efficient management in 
many lines, with the resultant increased output of products per 
man, accounts for the high wages and high living standards 
which American labor enjoys and will continue to enjoy. 

I need not repeat the figures showing the tremendous decline 
of agriculture since 1921. I have done that many times. | 
append to my remarks an exhibit containing a House resolution 
I offered in February, 1926, which sets out many of the exorbi- 
tant and prohibitive tariff rates which are chiefly responsible 
for the deplorable condition of the American farmer. Our Goy 
ernment since 1921 has been conducted by and for the tarilf- 
protected manufacturer and to the corresponding detriment and 
injury of the American farmer. There is not room in the world 
for another solely manufacturing nation without a great agri- 
cultural industry to supply food. America, therefore, can not 
afford, as the present economic policies of the Coolidge adminis 
tration unerringly propose, to destroy our great agricultural! 
industry. On some other occasion, when time permits, I hope 
more elaborately to present the tariff and trade situation, and 
to point out the precise manner in which it is enriching pro 
tected manufacturers beyond reason and correspondingly im 
poverishing agrieulture. No farmer or laborer ever gets rich 
under high tariffs, but thousands of manufacturers are annually 
made millionaires under this system of gross favoritism. The 
very purpose of tariffs is to transfer the substance of one per- 
son to another through increase of prices which the latter is 
enabled to charge. Tariffs, in other words, transfer the prop 
erty of one person to another without his consent and without 
compensation. 

Tariffs always imply two classes, one to be protected and the 
other to protect it. Tariffs bestow full benefits on some, less ou 
others, and none at all on still others. Probably 80 per cent 
of farm products fall in the latter class. The true test of the 
competitive nature of tariffs in this country relates in the main 
to finished dutiable manufactures. If we deduct burlap im 
ports of $85,000,000 for 1925, which we do not produce, aud 
equalize prices, we find imports of dutiable finished manufac- 
tures were $465,450,000 for 1914, compared with $442,000,000 for 
1925, notwithstanding our consumption has virtually doubled 
and our production vastly increased during those 11 years. 
Our imports under the Fordney Act mainly comprise raw mate- 
rials, products we either do not produce or produce in insufficient 
quantities, such as sugar, wool, and costly articles which the 
rich import on account of fashion, design, or pattern, tariffs or 
no tariffs. Price increases, as in the case of rubber, coffee, tin. 
and so forth, account for an immense portion of the present 
value of imports. 

While the present tariff rates on wheat. swine, and other 
commodities embraced in the Haugen bill are not specifically 
mentioned in the present bill as they were in the bill voted on 
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ist year, they are nevertheless just as indispensable to the 
operation of the present bill as they were to that of the bill 
of 1926. The platform plank of the Republican convention of 
lowa in 1926, after the defeat of the Haugen bill, set forth the 
»ject of this legislation as follows: 


The Republican Party of Iowa is united in its demand that the Re- 
publican policy of economic equality of agriculture with other industries 
shall be carried into effect by the enactment of legislation which will 
permit the establishment of an American price level for agricultural 
products above the world-price level, just as the protective tariff accom- 
lishes that result for manufactured products. 


This utterance is in complete harmony with the frank ex- 
pressions of leading spokesmen for the pending bill. The fact, 
therefore, that this bill omits mention of the tariff rates in no 
sense changes the tariff connection as compared with the 
Hizugen bill of 1926. Repeal those Fordney tariff rates and this 
bill would be abandoned at once, In the entirely different eco- 
nomie situation of agriculture as compared with manufacturing, 
1 am confirmed in the opinion that agriculture will be at a 
hopeless disadvantage in competing under the Haugen bill for 

iriff benefits with manufacturing industries. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, of England, whom the proponents of this 
bill quote as favoring its theoretical operation, points out such 

ficulties as the following: (1) To make the plan successful 
the volume of exports must be greatly increased; (2) follow- 
ing this, domestic prices would rise; (3) increased price would 
react upon domestic consumption, thereby making still larger 
exports necessary; (4) world prices would, in consequence, be 
lowered; (5) higher domestic prices would stimulate produc- 
tion and add to the amount necessary to be exported; (6) 
there might be an international reaction against the practice 
of dumping the surplus abroad that would be unfavorable td 
These are just some of the many difficulties of the pro- 
posed measure. The logie of such a plan would suggest, if it 
does not require, prohibitive tariffs or an embargo on the im- 
ports of agricultural products. If the Haugen measure could 


us 
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he operated to the extent of exposing the existing high-tariff | 


situation and thereby bringing about its downfall, I would 
cheerfully support the measure from this viewpoint. I am 
convinced, however, that at the very most the bill would only 
he able to secure to the farmer just enough small tariff benefits 
© induce him to pursue this plan indefiriitely in the future, 
with the result that the manufacturer, with his vastly superior 
tariff benefits, would utterly destroy the farmer, as I have 
heretofore indicated, 

Class rule, class legislation, or governmental favoritism have 
ever been the bane of popular government. No free government 
can last where the general public stands for this sort of 
favoritism called special privilege. The benefits of special privi- 
lege can no more be equalized than can the strength of the weak 
und the strong. The more powerful always secure the chief 
share, while those less organized and less able become the help- 
less victims. If this great Republic is to live, special privilege 
wherever it raises its slimy head must be grappled with and de- 
stroyed. If the political party to which I belong should aban- 
don its ancient doctrine of equal rights and opposition to special 
privilege and embrace the policy in the future of fighting to 
equalize governmental favoritism for the benefit of each and 
every Class and group not getting as much as the manufactur- 
ing industry, a new political organization standing for the doc- 
trines of Jefferson will take its place. There is not room in this 
country for two leading parties who support the infamous doc- 
irine of special privilege. It is not possible to pursue this 
doctrine even temporarily, because this would be folly on the 
one hand and disloyalty to the principle of equal rights on the 
other. 

May I say in conelusion that it is my candid view that the 
very fact that a measure labeled “farm relief,’ if enacted, 
creates a psychology among the people which at the time will 
somewhat stimulate and hearten farmers and may result in 
some fluctuations upward of certain farm prices, but in its 
permanent operation and effect agriculture, I greatly fear, will 
be worse rather than better off. The tragedy of the situation, 
as I see it, is, let me repeat, that even if the measure should 
prove workable the farmer would at most derive such slight 
tariff benefits as would lead him along in future partnership 
With high tariff manufacturers, who would continue to derive all 
the lion’s share of tariff advantages to the gradual destruction of 
agriculture. The real reason for the opposition of spokesmen 
of high tariff manufacturers to the McNary-Haugen bill thus 
far is that for two generations they have taught the western 
farmer almost as a part of his religion the economic falsehood 
that typical high tariffs benefit all classes and sections alike and 
guarantee prosperity equally to industry and agriculture. It 


has been upon this monstrous fallacy alone that unconscion- 


| 
| 
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able high tariffs have been fostered and fastened upon 
country since the Civil War. 


the 
For high-tariff champions now to 


| confess that the farmer is receiving no tariff benefits from his 


staple products, but instead is being robbed and has been 
robbed for 60 years would for the first time disillusion the 
American people as to high-tariff sophistries and would in- 
evitably result in the speedy breakdown of the manufacturer's 
tariffs. These vocal ‘champions must, on the contrary, con- 
tinue to cry lustily that the farmer is, in fact, getting his 42- 
eent tariff on wheat, 15 cents on corn, and his rates on the 
other commodities included in the MeNary-Haugen Dill. A 
supporter of the present high tariffs on manufactures is estopped 
under every rule of decency and fairness from opposing any 
additional artificial device the farmers may contrive to get 
some tariff benefits. One who has always fought high tariffs 
and the vicious special privilege and wholesale corruption and 
debauchery of both officials and voters which always accom- 
pany such tariffs, is in an entirely different attitude 

I am not surprised that Secretary Mellon and other spokes- 
men of the high-tariff group of manufacturers are slow to 
confess that their preachments of “ protection and prosperity ” 
to the farmer during the past two generations have been an out- 
rageous falsehood from the beginning. If the proposed measure 
should by any sort of chance become a law and serve ayricul- 
ture in a really beneficial way, my surprise will only be ex- 
ceeded by my gratification. 

I have never opposed any measure merely because if was new 
or because it was drastic. My only inquiry in such circun- 
stances has been, will it uproot a deep-seated eyil or prevent one 
from taking root? I am not disturbed, therefore, about the 
“newness” or the “drastic nature” of the pending bill, but 
rather by the certain belief that it will not offer permanent 
relief to agriculture and will perpetuate the Fordney tariffs. 


EXHIBIT 


IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1926. 
Mr. Hutt of Tennessee submitted the following resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 


printed : 
116 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives of the 
United States that immediate investigations and public hearings shall 


House Resolution 


be bad and a bill reported to the House of Representatives at the 
earliest practicable date repealing duties in schedule No. 3 of the tariff 
act of 1922, the iron and steel or metal schedule, which are useless 
beth from the standpoint of revenue and appreciable competition, and 


reducing to a moderate or competitive basis for revenuc 
are either excessive or prohibitive 


such duties as 


Such bill shall propese the repeal of such existing duties, among 
others, as pig and scrap iroh; iron in bars, slabs, blooms, coils, loops, 
or rods, and muck bars; steel rails; structural shapes, not assembled; 
boiler and circular saw plates; galvanized wire for fencing and baling 
hay; blacksmith’s tools; horseshoes, horseshoe nails, and cut nails; 
tacks and brads of iron or steel; hand, mill, cireujar, and cross-cut 
saws; cream separators ; dynamite and other explosives, scythes ckles, 


corn knives, motor cycles, pruning and 
sewing machines; steam and internal-combustion engines. 

Such bill shall also propose and carry 
competitive basis for revenue of other rates in the said fron and steel 
schedule Na 3, including such existing excessive or 
20 to ad valorem on 


sheep shears; cash resisters; 


reductions to a moderate or 
prohibitive rates as 


or. 
oy 


per cent steel ingots; 21 to 29 per cent on 
sheets of iron or steel; 20 to 33 per cent on tubular products; 64 to 
74 per cent on table, kitchen, and household knives; 87 per cent on 
razor blades; 34 per cent on safety razors; 137 per cent on costly 
razors other than safety, and 336 to 355 per cent on cheaper razors; 
131 to 169 per cent on pruning and sheep shears; 101 to 185 per 
eent on scissors; 100 per cent on the costliest to 140 per cent on the 
cheaper nail and barber's clippers; 96 per cent on the costliest to 179 
per cent on cheaper pocketknives; 58 per cent on the costliest 177 
per cent on cheaper rifles; 40 per cent on axes; 40 per cent on hinges; 
42 to 68 per cent on padlocks; 40 per cent on tinware not specially 
provided for; 56 per cent on bathtubs; 79 per cent on table, kitchen, 


and household utensils of aluminum. 


Sec. 2. That it is also the sense of the House of Representatives that 
following presentation to the House of a bill revising the iron and 
steel schedule aforesaid, suitable investigations and open bearings 
on the other schedules of the tariff act of 1922 shall be had with a 
view to ascertaining and reporting moderate or competitive rates for 
revenue, and repealing obsolete rates, in the form of bill or L 
thereby providing suitable reductions of such excessive or prohibitive 
rates as the following, among others, in the various schedul 
tariff act of 1922; 35 per cent on textile machinery; 25 p n 
automobiles; 10 per cent on automobile tires; 25 te O8 pei 
rubber manufactures; 20 to 40 per cent on electrical machinery aud 


re 
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apparatus: 98 per cent on lemons; 80 per cent on cheap or imitation | 


jewelry; 70 per cent on toys; 90 per cent on corsets with imitation 
other lace: 20 to 27 per cent on jute bags; 30 to 45 per cent 
on certain cotton cloths: 25 to 45 per cent on cotton blankets; 77 
per cent on cheaper woolen blankets ; 35 per cent on cotton suspenders ; 
132 per cent on woolen suspenders; 50 to 71 per cent on cotton gloves ; 
35 per cent on men’s cotton shirts; 60 per cent on cotton-lace window 
per cent on cotton towels and sheets; 71 per cent on 
fabrics and knit goods of rayon; 97 per cent on cheaper woolens, 


or 


curtains; 25 


knit 


ind 73 per cent on the costliest woolens; 57 per cent on wool socks; 55 
to 58 per cent on wool clothing not knit; 62 per cent on knit woolen 


nderwear; 70 per cent average on silk wearing apparel; 50 to 55 per 


cent on table and kitchen articles of glassware; 7% to 12 per cent 
on brick; nearly 20 per cent on salt; 30 per cent on asphaltum and 
bitumer 10 per cent on mechanic's tools not specially enumerated ; 
64 to 74 pér cent on clocks with jewels, and 60 to 104 per cent on 
cheap clocks withaut jewels; nearly 10 per cent on sulphate of 
immonin: 30 per cent average on paints, pigments, and varnishes; 40 
per cent on pianos: 25 per cent on siate pencils; 45 per cent on 
fishhooks; 45 per cent on cheap collar and cuff buttons; 60 per cent on 
tob o pouches; 45 per cent on tooth and paint brushes; 25 per 
ent on shoeblacking; 50 per cent on fans; 128 per cent on thermos 
bottles; 282 per cent maximum on certain cheaper and coarser raw 
wool indecorated china, 60 per cent; glass table and kitchen 
pressed and unpolished, 50 per cent; limestone, 77 per cent; 

certain cement, 16% to 20 per cent; magnesite, 46 per cent; saddlery 
and harness hardware, 35 to 50 per cent; fountain pens, 100 per cent; 
pliers, pincers, and nippers, 60 per cent; lawn mowers, 30 per cent; 
stoves, 40 per cent; broom handles, 43% per cent; indigo, 60 to 91 
per cent; wood fence posts, 10 per cent; hoop or band iron for 
baling cotton, 9.84 per cent; kindling wood, 33% per cent; book- 
binder calf leather, 20 per cent; twine for binding wool, 35 per cent; 
textbooks, 25 per cent; coal, 8 per cent (countervailing duty). Repeal 

tion “15 of the tariff act of 1922 (the flexible provision). 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, for the third time in four years 


the Congress has before it a farm relief bill. Six million farm- 
ers, who produce the food of this Nation, are again knocking 
at the doors of the American Congress asking for relief. Not 
less than 4,000,000 of these farmers desire the enactment 
of the bill which is presented before you by the Committee 
on Agriculture, and known as the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Who sre these 6,000,000 farmers who are asking for relief? 
They are the people who own and control the largest business 
we know anything about in this country, the business of farm- 
ing. Six millions of them live on the farm. They provide the 
food of this Nation. Thirty millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren live on the farms, and their business in dollars and cents 
is worth more than the combined valuation of 
mines, plus the manufacturing plants, plus the railroads, plus 
the capital, surplus, and undivided profits of all the banks and 
trust companies in the United States of America. Their busi- 
ness represents an investment of about $70,000,000,000. 

There are undoubtedly imperfections in this bill. It will not, 
in all probability, work a millennium for the farmer; but the 
farm organizations of the country have employed some of the 
best economists to work out a plan of relief. They have pre- 
sented it to Congress and asked its passage. 
tatingly passed legislation for the relief of the manufacturers, 
for the relief of the railroads, for the relief of the bankers, 


and passed legislation for-the relief of other groups. If I had 
my wry, I would approach this question from a different 


angle; instead of trying to raise the price of the farmers’ prod- 
uct I would try to equalize it by reducing the price of the man- 
ufactured articles he has to buy; in short, I would reduce the 
tariff. 

Do not misunderstand me, gentlemen; I am not a free trader. 
I am not opposed to a tariff. I voted for a tariff on wheat, 
wool, cattle, flax, manganese, and a hundred other articles. 
I am for a tariff that will protect the American people from 
any unreasonable foreign competition, but it must be a tariff 
that protects the producer of raw material equally with the 
producer of manufactured articles. I am unaiterably opposed 
to the existing tariff law that allows a few thousand tariff 
barons of New England and .zhe other manufacturing States 
to extort from the American people billions of money every 
vear; A condition and not a theory now confronts us. It is impos- 
sible, as the Congress is now constituted, to lower the tariff 
and thus put the farmer on a parity with the manufacturer, 
so it becomes necessary to try raise the farmers’ end of the 
scales. 

I wish to point out that we have before us for consideration 
a measure which has the indorsement of organized labor, repre- 
sentatives of business associations, an increasing number of 
States legislatures, and a large number of farm organizations 
representing every principal section of the United States. There 


is no other measure which has been considered by this Congress 


| modities. 
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which has anything like the support which this measure has 
There is no reference in the measure, whatever, to price fixins 
or price levels. 

It does not put the Goverument into buying or selling farm 
crops on its own account. Government funds, which are loaned 
to the cooperatives, are amply safeguarded. The measure uses 
and builds upon the cooperative movement which has already 
been developed rather than setting up a new system. It takes 
care of all commodities by authorizing the board to assist in 
disposing of the surpluses of five of the major farm commodi- 
ties and to assist the producers of other commodities through 
extending amortized loans to cooperatives handling such com. 
It is not an attempt at securing unwarranted, arti- 
ficial, and arbitrary prices through a Government monopoly, but 
it provides a means by which the producers, through their own 
organizations, assisted by the farm board, can dispose of farm 
surpluses in such a way as to give the producers the full value 
of their products. In short, it is a business proposition which 
will make it possible for the farmers to market their crops in 
an orderly manner so that they will be able to obtain the best 
price which market conditions and other economic factors 
justify and which will give to the farmers equal bargaining 
power and equality of opportunity with other groups. If this 
bill is passed, it will stabilize the most important industry in 
this country on a basis of economic equality with other groups. 
I do not believe that Congress should deny these benefits to the 
farmer by refusing or neglecting to pass this legislation. 

It is said that this bill is a “ price-fixing” measure. I deny 
it, but granting it be so, the most gigantic price-fixing measure 
that was ever given the dignity of law is the American tariff, 


| which substantially fixes the domestic price at the world price 


| plus the tariff rates. 


all the coal | 


We have unhesi- | 


Of course, it is all right to provide a 
price-fixing measure for industry, but the beneficiaries of the 
tariff price-fixing law condemn it as economically unsound to 
give the farmers a price-fixing measure of protection. Price 
fixing is all right for big industrial enterprises, but all wrong 
for unprotected farmers. 

Price ftxing has become more or less of an accepted practice 
in American business, and no one seems to think it is economi- 
cally unsound and dangerous. Why, even organized labor has 
had the benefits of price fixing in connection with the labor 
they have to sell, and the right to do it is now recognized by 
both law and custom. Various professions get together in dis- 
tricts and agree upon minimum rates of charge for various 
types of service. Even the banks of various communities get 
together and agree upon the rate of interest they will pay and 
the rate of interest they will charge. 

Why is it economically sound and proper to let everyone 
else fix prices for the things they have to sell, as now seems 
to be the accepted practice, and deny the same right to agri- 
culture, which is the most important and basic industry of all? 
The farmers are the only people in America who have no yoice 
in fixing the prices of what they buy or what they sell. They 
are the victims of a price-fixing era. This argument, coming 
as it does from the beneficiaries of price fixing, is the most 
unfair and ridiculous and unsportsmanlike argument that could 
be advanced. 

In my opinion, it would be utter stupidity for this Govern- 
ment not to attempt through legislation to bring the price level 
of farm products to the price level of those things the farmer 
has to buy. I realize that any and all legislation in respect to 
this effort is an experiment. I am willing and anxious to 
support either of the bills prepared to this end and which are 
now being considered by this Congress. I have carefully 
studied each of the bills; there are provisions in each of them 
to which I do not subscribe. But realizing as I do, that the 
gentlemen who prepared these measures were conscientiously 
endeavoring to meet a national crisis and bring relief to the 
American farmer, I do not feel that I can afford to dally with 
so serious a proposition. 

It ought to be self-evident that a prosperous agriculiure is 
necessary to continuous industrial prosperity. The future suc- 
cess of every business enterprise in America is dependent di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the buying power of the agricultural 
part of our population. The most selfish provincialism and the 
most isolated viewpoint ought to realize that the prosperity of 
agriculture is a necessary condition to continued national 
prosperity. 

When you think of the vast number of farms that are being 
abandoned, and the multitudes that are flocking into the cities 
to gain a livelihood where money has been flowing more freely ; 
when you think of the millions of American farmers who are 
struggling on in the face of persistent adversity with insufficient 
income to meet their maturing obligations; when you think ol 
the innumerable farmers who have had to borrow money jus 
to pay their taxes; and when you think of the disastrous de 
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crease in the buying power of American agriculture, you must | 
recognize that we have in this situation a national problem, and | 
it cun not be solved by merely a local viewpoint or by raising | 
the age-old cry against everything new that it is economically 
unsound and dangerous, Something must be done to help agri- 
culture in order to help America, and the McNary-Haugen bill 
is the only thing in sight that offers any promise. Its advo- | 
eates believe it will mean the difference between failure and 
cecess in agriculture. ., 

In common justice to the agricultural life of America, this 
Government should endeavor to right the wrong of the deflation 
panic of 1920. This was nothing less than the assassination of 
the American farmer’s business. The policy inaugurated by 
in ageney of our Government laid its ruthless hand of destruc- 
tion upon the crop prices of America and wrecked hundreds of 
housands of homes, and left in its wake bankruptcy, suicide, 
aud buried hope. The debt of the American farmer is to-day $14,- 
000,000,000, His property and crop values, as compared with the 
predeftlation period, have decreased since then $30,000,000,000. 

This is one-tenth of the value of the wealth of this Nation; 
it is ten times as much as the debt of this Nation in 1900; and 
it is more than our national debt was immediately after the 
World War. In 1923 the national income of the United States, 
the annual wealth produced, was $70,000,000,000; the farmer 
had one-fifth of the wealth engaged in the production of this an- | 
nual income and one-third of the population engaged in its pro- | 
duction, and yet he only realized 14 per cent of this income, and 
his percentage of this income is now less than then. Crop 
prices have decreased to below the cost of production, and the 
farmers’ average earnings per annum is just one-half as much 
the average earnings of the other laborers of America. 
With this decrease of property values and income, the farmers’ 
taxes in this Nation have increased 236 per cent within the last 
10 years. Most of his income now is consumed in payment of 
taxes and interest on his indebtedness; his family is neither 
fed, clothed, nor educated as it used to be, and his property is 
passing away from him by foreclosure sales each day; even our | 
Federal land banks, which I believe have been of great service 
to the landowners of the Nation, have been compelled to fore- 
close 5,000 homes occupied by farmers in order to satisfy loans 
made to them aggregating more than $18,000,000. Most of these 
foreclosure sales have occurred within the last four years, and 
these are but a small per cent of the total farm foreclosure | 
sales had in our country. 

Why are not the farmers entitled to some consideration at 
the hands of this Government? They work and toil almost day 
and night. They love their families the same as other people, 
and they want to educate their children like the rest of our 
citizens. They want to furnish them with good food and proper 
clothing. The farmers have the same feelings, are fired by the 
same ambitions for their children as others, and are impelled 
by the same motives. They should have sufficient prices for 
the products of their toil that would enable them to have a | 
holiday occasionally like city folks. They should receive prices 
that would enable them to lay aside something to care for their 
families and themselves in their old age. Some say that they 
spend teo much, that they sometimes have an automobile or a 
radio. Well, are they not as much entitled to these as others? 
Why are they begrudged a Ford and other conveniences of life? 
One thing certain, they have not had much to spend since the 
advent of this Republican administration. 

It is not true, as some assert, that the farmer's condition is 
due to his own laziness, thriftlessness, and bad management; 
the fact is that, although the farmer has abandoned the farm 
because the industrial occupations offered a much larger income 
to him and his family, nevertheless those who have remained 
upon the farm have been sufficiently industrious and intelligent, 
and who are now comparatively a much smaller per cent of 
our population than 25 years ago, to produce in volume and in 
value per capita much more than he ever did. This can not be 
said of any other American labor; every other class of labor, 
though receiving now the highest prices ever realized, works less 
time and produces less than ever. I shouid be glad, if I had 
time to do so, to discuss this fact. It simply illustrates what 
organization can accomplish; and I do not undertake to criti- 
organized labor. In my opinion it has been justified in 
making most of its demands. There are some who would deny 
this farm legislation because, as they see the matter, his trouble 
is that he now produces too much, and certainly this ean not 
be attributable te laziness, thrifflessness, or bad management. 

One other suggestion and I have finished. It seems unfortu- | 


| 


as 


cize 


nate that the great eastern press has been so unfair in the | 
disenssion of this legislation. I read for the benefit of the 


Congress and the country a brief editorial from the New York | 
World commenting on this subject: | 
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SOMEBODY ELSE cries “ THIEF! * 


The gods of irony must chuckle at some of the horrified indignation 
displayed by the conservative eastern Republican press over the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. Yesterday one of the Republican papers in this city 
worked itself into a fime white heat to denounce this measure, all 


| within the confines of a single paragraph, as “ tarred with demagogy,” 


“a brazen bid for a veto,” a bit of “ unscrupulous politics,” a measure 
which will “ debauch agriculture,” a “ flagrant betrayal of the public,” 
and “a hold-up for the benefit of a special interest.” 

And what, if you please, is the Republican tariff, from whose prin- 
ciple of “ protection” the farm bloe leaders have lifted the theory for 


their plan? 
What is a tariff which has increased the duty on crude aluminum 
and aluminum sheets and bars by 150 per cent for the benefit of the 


Aluminum Trust? 


What is a tariff which under the guise of providing flexible duties 
has provided a means for jacking up the rates ten times whe they 
are lowered once? 

What is a tariff which has raised the sugar duty 76 per cent and 
added $150,000,000 a year to the American grocery bill? 

What is a tariff which increased duty cement 200 per cent while 
the activities of the cement manufacturers were under investigation by 
the Government? 

What is a tariff which has taken off the free list cream separators, 
scythes, sickles, horseshoes, baling wire, wire fencing, nails oop 
iron, and various other articles of which farmers are the chief con- 
sumers and has imposed upon these articles a stiff duty? 

What, in short, Is a tariff which costs American consumers at least 
$5,000,000,000 a year, with three-fourths of this amount going straight 

| into the pockets of protected manufacturers? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, it has been ex- 


tremely interesting in the last week to listen to the various 
Members who specialize as being friends of the farmer explain, 
first, what is the matter with the farmer; and, second, how to 
cure it. 

We know there is a wide variety of opinion in both directions. 

I am not a farmer, do not pose as a friend of the farmer, 
have not a single farmer in my district, and yet there is no man 
in the House who is more unxious to see the farm problem 
solved sensibly. In the effort to dig out for myself some in- 
formation on this subject, I developed a set of facts which, 
while they correspond with my previous sensing of the situ- 
ation, nevertheless are, I think, a contribution to the serious 


thought on this subject. The knowledge—which the figures 
which I shall shortly quote reveals—has been available. and 
| has been possessed by these friends of the farmer, but they 


have not had the courage to tell the truth. 

The truth is: The farmer has brought his present situation 
upon himself. There nothing the matter with the farmer 
except prohibition, and he is responsible for prohibition. 

We are told very much about surpluses. 

If I understand what a surplus is, it is an excess of a sup- 
ply over a demand. The farmer through prohibition has de- 
stroyed in the case of some of his cereals substantially all of 
the demand, and in the case of others a very large proportion 


is 


of the demand. He has, by that act, destroyed his own Amer- 
ican market. Having done this, be has no right to assert 
through his spokesman on the floor of the House, that he is 


compelled to buy in a protected market and sell in a world’s 


market, for such is not the truth. He has by his own act 
adopted his position, as a matter of policy, and it has not been 
forced upon him as the result of compulsion from any group 
of citizens outside of his own group. 

Dealing with the crops thus affected, in the order of their 
importance, we examine first the corn situation. 

I have here precise and accurate information obtained from 
the Treasury Department, which indicates that in the years 
1915, 1916, and 1917, the three crop years immediately preced- 


ing the adoption of prohibition, the use of corn by the distilling 
and brewing industries was as follows: 


Bushels 
Se ( JORG. wccucion — - 7. 143, 000 
i stihl aniaahiarcs im ; -_____.. 45. 643. 000 
In 1917_-- saeeen 19324 000 
or a total consumption by that industry in the period named 
of 122.110.0000 bushels. This represents an average consump- 
tion per year in the period named of 40,705,484 bushels. These 


their significance will immediately 
the consumption of corn during 


are striking figures, and 
develop when we realize that 


the last three years viz, ending on January 1, 1927, was as 
follows: 

Bu hel 
92 seinem clatiempamaaa lal ceesandinain lectin ln cata ie ae. eee 
1925 - atta - . aon oleae 7. 496, 000 
I ihc saceemnninentielaiiiharcenceahek ca ica aan aaa iat in &, 262, 000 
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total during the three-year period of only 21,116,000 


or a 
bushels. An average use under present conditions of only 
7,038,000 bushels per year. It will be readily seen that as 
contrasted with the preprohibition period, the last three years 
represents to the corn farmer a direct loss of American mar- 
kets aggregating over 100,000,000 bushels. The significance of 
the loss of this market will be further appreciated when we 
realize that with all the talk that has been going on here, 
about the exportable surplus dragging down the price of the 
American farmer's corn; upon examining this surplus we find 
that in the year 1926 we exported in round numbers 23,000,000 
bushels of corn; in 1925 about nine and three-fourths million 
bushels of corn; in 1924, about 23,000,000 bushels of corn. 
Getting down close to the facts of the immediate present we 
therefore observe that the average corn surplus as represented 
by our yolume of exports of corn during the last three years 
amounts to less than 19,000,000 bushels per annum. 

It is therefore, most plainly apparent that if the American 
furmer had not deliberately thrown away his own domestic 
market for over 40,000,000 bushels of his corn per annum, he 
would have nothing to complain about in the way of an 
American market for his corn. He has deliberately destroyed 
his domestic market of more than twice the size of his present 
export surplus. 

When we consider that the primary receipts of corn at all 
terminal markets during the year runs in the neighborhood of 
200,000,000 bushels, we will then see that he has destroyed an 
American market for practically one-fifth of the corn he ships 
to market. In other words, he has destroyed the market at 
home for one of every five carloads of corn that he ships. 

This is bad enough, for not only has he done this, but when 
we consider concurrently the barley situation we see that in 
the same three preprohibition years, namely, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
the brewing aud distilling demand for barley and malt aggre- 
gated in— 


Bushels 
IPT icici Macs ili ta ii 65, 349, 000 
i tt ssl ae acti tae a hee 62, 164, 000 
1917 its insides deve nupebdi aati teenies dake abies acids 8&5, 738, 000 


tically equal to one crop of barley, or an average annual use 
of barley by that American industry of 71,084,166 bushels. 
Incidental to this situation it should be remembered that these 
industries used the best qualities of barley, for which it paid 
always substantial premiums. In the present situation, namely, 
in the last three years, we find the use by that industry to be-— 


Bushels 
IIIS. -onnsvcaverdincmniecnaisepanaaiiamaddadimiit sha ihe titi laghideaicanisiaiadalalen dill 5, 831, 000 
1925 india esinsid ital caammasbate sein dina 5, 468, 000 
1926 cnesctaneidl pbeteardiunien is avin apeeaanceataaiia epee aimee 5, 868, 000 | 


or an aggregate use during the period of 17,162,568 bushels. 

This represents an average annual use at the present time of 
5,720,856 bushels per annum. By contrast with these two aver- 
age figures we find that by prohibition the American market for 
the American farmers’ barley has been reduced by 65,363,000 
bushels per year, 

And this is not all. 

What barley the American farmers now sell in the domestic 
market of course, not now sold to that industry (which 
paid the premiums) because of the comparatively small con- 
sumption now, but is sold substantially as feed barley and 
comes therefore into competition directly with corn and oats. 

Both the barley and the cern farmer are thus the victims of 
this situation. On the other hand, the corn farmer has lost 
an American market of more than twice the size of his export- 
able surplus, and, on the other hand, he is compelled to compete 
with barley now used as a feed largely in place of corn, because 
most barley used as feed displaces that much corn. 

This would not be an embarrassing situation for the north- 
western farmer were it not for the fact that he has lost the 
market which pays his premiums for his good grain and has 
not been given in return anything more than a chance to com- 
pete with corn, Substantially, therefore, he confronts this sit- 
uation: That to the extent at least of 65,000,000 bushels per 
annum of barley, or nearly one-third of the barley crop, the 
northwestern barley farmer and the middle western corn 
farmer are engaged in a competitive struggle for the feed busi- 
ness, The result is, of course, injury to both. 

When we look at rice—and our southern friends will perhaps 
be able to explain some of the inconsistencies in this cereal— 
we find a most astonishing situation in dealing with these same 
years 1915, 1916, and 1917. We find that in 1915 the brewery 
consumption of rice was nearly 168,000,000 pounds. 

In 1916 somewhat over 141,000,000 pounds, 

And in 1917 about 125,500,000 pounds, 


is, 
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A total use during that three-year period of over 434,000,000 
pounds. 

An average use per annum of nearly 145,000,000 pounds. 

Now, then, when we look at the present situation as revealed 
in rice we find that in 1924 we exported 227,757,000 pounds of 
rice, and, strange to say, in the same year we imported over 
38,000,000 pounds. 

In 1925 we exported 112,000,000 pounds and imported over 
57,500,000 pounds. 

In 1926, last year, a most astonishing situation developed, 
namely, we exported over 44,000,000 pounds and imported 118,- 
000,000 pounds. In other words, we imported last year, 1926, 
nearly 74,000,000 pounds of rice more than we exported. How 
is this equalization fee going to be applied to that situation’ 
I leave the answer to the ingenious intellects who are able to 
reason that the bill before us is not a price-fixing measure, but 
deals seriously with the practical results of prohibition upon rice. 

We find that in the three years concluding on January 1 
last,’our net export of rice averaged 171,000,000 in excess of 
our import, and this whole excess was confined to the one year, 
1924. Yet it is apparent that if we retained our domestic 
market for rice, averaging nearly 145,000,000 pounds per annum, 
taking our 3-year average experience just cited, we would be 
substantially on an import basis on rice all the time. 

Which means, of course, that the American rice production, 
were it not for prohibition, would be inadequate to satisfy 
American domestic demands. 

Dealing now with hops, and this should be of very particu- 
lar and peculiar interest to one of the parents of the bill before 
us, Senator McNary, we find that the domestic consumption 
of hops in the year 1915 was 38,839,000 pounds. In the year 
1916, it was 37,451,000 pounds; in 1917, was 41,958,000 pounds. 
A total consumption during that period of 112,249,000 pounds, 
or an average annual consumption of 37,500,000 pounds. In the 
preprohibition years the United States was the largest hop- 
growing country in the world; now it produces around 20 per 
cent of the world’s crop. It is not surprising that there is 
something radically wrong with the prosperity of the farmer 
in the northwestern hop country, referred to so eloquently by 
our colleague, Mr. Tincner, a few days ago. The figures indeed 
are eloquent, for we find that in 1924 domestic consumption 
of hops by the beer industry was reduced to 3,814,000 pounds, 
in 1925, 3,256,000 pounds; in 1926, 3,425,000 pounds; an aver- 
age annual use of about three and one-third million pounds 
per annum. I think it is very plain to all of us that the 
American people can not be made to drink near beer. This is 
sad, but it is true, and certainly prohibition may be charged 
up by the Oregon hop farmer with the blame for the loss of 
his own domestic market. I claim, gentlemen, that the facts 
of this situation should be faced and that the American farmer 
should be told the truth by those whom he trusts as his ad- 
visers and by his representatives. Again I reiterate, prohibi- 
tion is responsible for the farmer’s troubles because it is pro- 
hibition that has largely destroyed the farmer’s domestic mar- 
ket and has created the present exportable surplus. I question, 
therefore, the honesty of an idea which asks that the American 
farmer be permitted to correct his legislative mistake in the 
ease of prohibition by making another mistake in the attempi 
to reimburse himself for his loss of markets by collecting for 
that loss through an equalization fee or through the avenue of 
an appropriation of which the $250,000,000 is only the beginning 
and the ultimate aggregate of which no man may now calculate 
for the succeeding years. And the plain purpose is that the 
costs shall be borne by the consumers of his products. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, as a Repre- 
sentative of one of the largest industrial districts in the coun- 
try, I want to record my opposition to the McNary-Haugen bill. 

No one sympathizes with the farmer any more than I do. 
No one desires his prosperity any more than I, because I realize 
that upon his prosperity depends the prosperity of the rest of 
the country. When agriculture languishes, every industry in 
the country is vitally affected. 

But I can not vote for this measure, which is a striking de- 
parture from sound economics, which its advocates admit is at 
best only a hopeful experiment, and which I firmly believe will 
be of no lasting benefit to the farmer but, on the other hand, 
will be harmful to millions of other people. 

This measure is a price-fixing bill—a dangerous path to tread. 
It is desigued to increase materially the cost of living. No 
one can dispute this, because it would not be here if it was not 
hoped to accomplish this. I can not vote for a bill which would 


place a heavier burden upon the great masses of this country, 
particularly when it can not be shown definitely wherein it 
would benefit the farmer. 
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Why bring increased burdens to the millions of toilers for | the declaration of policy, section 1, declares it to be the policy 


the simple purpose of making a political gesture to the farmer? 

The condition of the agricultural industry is not what we 
would like to bave it. May I say that other industries have 
found the journey just as rough. The textile industry, em 
ploying 500,000 people directly and 3,000,000 indirectly, has been 
obliged to face decidedly adverse conditions. This is particu- 
larly true of the plants which have been located in New Eng- 
laud and the Northern States. 

‘here is a brighter light on the horizon, but we are not out 
of danger. We can not afford to rock the boat if we are to 
ave an industry which provides a great purchasing power ‘for 
he profit of the farmer and every other industry in America. 

One clause in this bill would permit the selling of American 
cotton in Europe from 2 to 5 cents a pound eheape® than here. 
The dumping of the surplus in that manner would be decidedly 
dangerous to the textile industry. It would paralyze the in- 
dustry and ultimately would be harmful to the cotton grower 
himself. 

An American manufacturer with this added handicap could 
uot hope to compete successfully with the manufacturer of 
iuurope, who already has the advantage of lower labor costs 
ind other lower costs of production. We might save the home 
inarket by a corresponding increase in the tariff rates, but 
we would destroy the real hope of taking care of the present 
surplus of manufactures in textiles through foreign trade. 

In South America and the Far East, we have a good chance 
a share of their cotton-goods trade. These countries are 
continually increasing their demand for cotton goods. 
can not win this trade if our cost of production is greatly 
increased through a heavy equalization fee on cotton and the 
foreign manufacturers are further helped by being able to 
purchase cotton cheaper than we can. 

One word to the cotton grower of the South. 


ior 


May I remind 


| the outstanding purpose of the bill. 


We | 


him that New England, Georgia, and the Carolinas are his best | 


customers. They are customers who can be depended upon 
to buy his cotton even if the Egyptian planter should in the 
future press him closely for the world markets. You who 
represent the cotton grower well know how in certain grades 
of cetton it is difficult, even now, to compete with Egyptian 
cotton. How much more difficult is it going to be when you 
put on your equalization fee? 

The equalization fee will strangle the cotton grower. 
ithe fee and without a protective tariff schedule, the cotton 
grower is going to have his troubles marketing his goods in the 
future, 

So I say to you, who represent the cotton grower, do not 
destroy with your yote your best customers in this country, 
because when you have put them out of business, you will find 


With | 


it difficult to persuade the English manufacturer to give you | 


preference over cotton grown on English soil in Africa. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, in response to questions asked 
bv the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NewTon]| in respect to 
the Senate amendments to H. R. 15474, the farm relief bill, as 
stated, in order that the bill might be disposed of before 


| amended 


adjournment on Thursday, time did not permit discussing the | 
proposed amendments in detail during the reading of the bill. 


inasmuch as the bill and amendments had been before the House 
nud under consideration for four days, and in order that 
bill might be passed on that day, Thursday, it did not seem 
necessary or advisable to discuss the bill or amendments further 
in detail, and, therefore, as stated I .would, avail myself of the 
privilege, under the rule, to print, to set out, and briefly com 
ment on the amendments. 

Senate 4808, as introduced in the Senate, and H. R. 15474, as 
introduced in the House, are identical in principle and in text, 
except in section 1, in respect to the declaration of policy. Line 
8S of the Senate bill, after the word “ commodities,” the follow- 
ing words are eliminated: 

lo prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing the prices obtained 


lor such commodities. 


And section 6, page 10, lines 21 to 26, inclusive: 


rhe operation of the board in any basic agricultural commodity | 
under this act shall be conducted in such manner, and the agreements 
entered into by the board during such operations shall be upon such 
terms as will, in the judgment of the board, carry out the policy 


declared by section 1, 


While the specific direction of policy—that is— 


to Tt 


prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing the prices, and that 
of the and the entered 


terms and such manner as carry out 


into shall be 
the policy 


agreements 
to 


board 
in 


operations 
ipon such 


declured— 
would make it clear as to the purposes of the bill and serve 


the board as a guide, and eliminate discussion in that respect, 
x I 





the | 


of Congress to promote the orderly marketing of basic agricul- 
tural commodities; to provide for the control and disposition 
of surpluses of such commodities; to stabilize the market 
against undue and excessive fluctuations; to preserve advan- 
tageous domestie markets; to minimize speculation and waste 
in marketing such commodities ; and to encourage the organiza- 
tion of producers of such commodities into cooperative market- 
ing associations, which gives the board power to promote 
orderly marketing, to stabilize markets, and to enter into agree- 
ments with cooperative associations to remove, withhold, or 
dispose of the surplus of basic agricultural commodities, and to 
thus bring about a balanced condition between agriculture, 
industry, and labor, and to prevent the exportable surplus from 
establishing the price of the whole crop, and thereby carry out 
Of course, anything short 
of that particular purpose would fail to carry out the policy 

Considering the make-up of the board, and the responsibility 
of its make-up lodged in the producers, as well as the board's 
responsibility in the matter, it is fair to assume that we may 
have the service of a board in sympathy with the particular 
purpose of the bill, and it would seem safe, therefore, to place 
confidence in the board to carry out the outstanding purpose of 
the bill, to establish a parity between agricultural commodities 
and the products of industry and labor. 

Section 2 (b) is amended which adds two members to the 
nominating committee, and provides that two of the members 
in each district shall be elected by a majority vote of the heads 
of the agricultural departments of the several States in each 
Federal land bank district, which, in effect, adds two members 
to the nominating committee, and provides that two additional 
members in each district shall be elected by the heads of the 
agricultural departments of the various States. 

Section 6, at end of line 19, page 8, paragraph “cc” in respect 
to the board commencing operations, is amended by providing 
that “in any State where not as many as 50 per cent of the 
producers are members of cooperative associations, an expres- 
sion from the producers of the commodity shall be obtained 
through a State convention of such producer,” and at the end of 
line 4, page 9, there is added that “ until the board shall become 
satisfied that a majority of the producers favor such action,” 
which in effect provides that the board shall be satisfied that 
the majority of the producers favor the commencement or termi- 
nation of the operating period. These last two mentioned 
amendments place additional safeguards, to the extent that two 
additional members are added to the nominating committee and 
requires an expression from the producers of the commodity in 
States where not as many as 50 per cent of the producers are 
members of the cooperative associations. 

Section 6, paragraph (a), section 15 (4) and (a) (4) 
that the board may in its discretion treat 
separate basic commodity one or more of such classes or 
of tobacco as are designated in the classification of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This in effect leaves it to the discretion 
of the board to add tobacco as a basic agricultural commodity. 

With the prevailing conditions in the tobacco market, there 
ean be no objection to giving them the benefit of the advan- 
tages offered by the bill. 

Section 6, paragraph (e), and section 11, paragraphs (a), (b), 
and (d), are amended, giving the power to the board to insure 


are 
“as a 


sO 


types 


such commodities against undue and excessive fluctuations in 
market conditions and to insure any cooperative marketing 
association against decline in the market price for the com- 


modity, at the time of the sale by the association, from the 
market price of such commodity at the time of delivery to the 
association. This makes it more clear as to the power of the 
board in protecting cooperative associations or producers 
against losses under agreements entered into. It goes without 
saying that any agency or producer entering into agreement 


with the board, as provided in section 6, paragraph (e), which 
provides for— 
the payment into the stabilization fund for such commodi rofits 
after deducting the costs and charges provided for in the agreement 
of any such association, corporation, or person, arising such 
purchase, storage, or sale, or other disposition or contract therefor 
ean not, of course, if they may not share in the profits 
above the specified amount agreed upon be expected to carry 
the losses. Although the bill provides a guaranty aguinst 
losses, there can be no objection to adding the imsurance 
provision. 

Section 12, pages 17 and 18, the following words are added 
to paragraph (b): 

For the purpose of developing continuity of cooper ee! ea, 


including unified terminal marketing facilities and equi; t. 
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And this section 1s also changed to make funds available for 
the purpose of furnishing funds to cooperative associations 
engaged in the purchase, storage, or sale, or other disposition, or 
processing of any agricultural commodity, and provides funds 
to be used by it as capital for any agricultural credit corporation. 

Again referring to the make-up of the board, it goes without 
saying that the board having the best interests of the producers 
at heart, and the purposes of the bill in mind, would not enter 
into agreements to carry out any of the numerous impracticable 
plans promoted in the past, resulting in millions of dollars of 
losses to the investors. 

Section 15 definitions, (2) is amended so as to read “the 
term processing means spinning, milling, or any manufactur- 
ing of cotton other than ginning.” The House bill pro- 
vided that processing means ginning. The amendment provides 
the equalization fee may be collected at spinning, milling, or 
other manufacture of cotton other than ginning, which I under- 
stand meets with the general approval of the representatives 
of cotton growers, and to which, in my opinion, there can be 
no objection, 


I append to my remarks the following memorandum: 
MEMORANDUM 


This memorandum notes illustrative transactions subject to the 
equalization fee or excluded from the imposition thereof under the bill 
H. R. 15474. 

The equalization fee can be collected upon either transportation, proc- 
essing, or sale of the basic agricultural commodity. The fee may, if the 
board so determines, be collected as to some units of the commodity 
upon the transportation thereof, as to others upon processing, and as 
to others upon sale. The board is not limited at any one time to col- 
lection of the fee upon transportation alone, upon processing alone, or 
upon sale alone. 


Upon TRANSACTIONS SUBJECT TO EQUALIZATION Fen 


1, WHEAT, RICH, AND CORN 


(a) Processing: The term “ processing” means milling for market or 
the first processing in any other manner for market. It does not in- 
clude home milling where the product is to be used by the miller for 
his own consumption. 

(b) Transportation: The term ‘“ transportation” means the accept- 

ance of a commodity for delivery by a common carrier. No distinction 
drawn upon the basis of whether the commodity is to be 
transported to a point within or without the United States. Neither 
is any distinction to be drawn as to whether the transportation is on 
the one hand between points in different States or between a point 
within the United States and a point outside the United States, or is, 
on the other hand, between twe points within a State. 
Sale: The term “sale means a sale for milling or other process 
ing for market, for resale, or for delivery by a common carrier. Local 
sales are not covered by the definition, as, for example, the sale of 
wheat for seed purposes or the peddling of corn to consumers, where 
no transportation by railroad or other common carrier is involved. 

The definition of “sale” covers all sales regardless of place of pro- 
duction of the commodity sold. For instance, the sale of Canadian 
wheat in the United States could be made subject to the equalization 
fee. On the other hand, sales without the United States are excluded 
so that the sale in Canada of Canadian wheat to a Minneapolis miller 
could not be made subject to the equalization fee. Such wheat, if it is 
tu pay its pro rata must have the equalization fee collected 
at the point of processing in the United States. 

The definition of “sale” covers all sales made in the United States 
regardiess of whether the commodity sold is to be transported to a 
point in the United States or to a point outside thereof in pursuance 
sale. It does not cover, however, sales made abroad of wheat in 
the United States to be transported abroad in pursuance of the sale. 
In order for such wheat to pay its pro rata share the equalization fee 
would have to be collected upon the transportation. 

(d) Future sales: Future sales are not, legally speaking, “ sales” 
at the time the future contract is made. They are merely contracts to 
sell and contracts to purchase. No equalization fee could therefore 
be collected upon such transactions. In some instances, however, such 
transactions would at the future date result in an actual transfer of 
title—i. e., sale of existing anits of the commodity in pursuance of the 
contract to sell or contract to purchase. The equalization fee would 
then be collectible upon the actual sale. 

(c) Sales to cooperative associations: The definition of “ sale” does 
not include transfers by a member of a cooperative association to the 
association for the purpose of sale by the association on the account 
of the member. 


is to be 


tc) 


share, 


fr « 
or a 


2. SWINB 


The comment made above with regard to wheat, corn, and rice is 
applicable to swine. As examples of local transactions it may be noted 
that the term “ processing "’ would not cover slaughter if the meat is 
to be consumed by the slaughterer, and the term “sale” would not 
include sales other than for market purposes, as, for instance, sales 
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for fattening and sales of swine for breeding purposes, - Sales of meat 
peddled by a iocal slaughterer would be covered. 5 


8. COTTON 


The comment above upon transportation and sales of wheat, corn 
and rice is applicable to cotton. Under the bill as reported by the 
committee the term “processing” means ginning. No comment is 
made as regards “ processing,” however, because of the pending amend- 
ments providing for a new definition of processing as regards cotton. 

Respecifully submitted. 

FREDERIC P. Lun, 
: Legislative Counsel. 
Hon. Gitpert N. Havern, 
House of Representativea. 


Ferrvary 9, 1927. 


‘Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the pending legislation seeks 
to provide security against loss to approximately 7,000,000 of the 
people of the United States at the expense of the other 113,000,- 
000 in the country. 

These 7,000,000 people engaged in farming are promised 
that ‘this measure will increase the price of their products, 
which means that the balance of the population of the country 
will be required to foot the bill when the time comes to buy 
pork, beef, cotton goods, products of corn and wheat, rice and 
tobacco. 

The proponents of these measures have been most kind to 
themselves during the debate. When the special rule was 
brought in it divided the time among champions of either the 
MeNary-Haugen, Aswell, or Crisp bills, and they have taken 
special care to see that opponents of all three measures had 
practically no opportunity to voice their sentiments. 

As time progressed during debate, and especially since the 
Senate passed the McNary-Haugen bill, it was evident that, 
regardless of the consequences, the time had arrived when spe- 
cial privileges were to be granted to another class of our citizens 
at the expense of the general public. 

The subsidy provided for in the pending bill will, I predict, 
return to plague its supporters. If every Member of the House 
urging relief for the agriculturists who doubts the feasibility of 
the legislation to cure the ills of the farmer would oppose the 
measure, it would not secure 75 votes. The discussion proves 
this. Men long trained in studying this great question are 
miles apart in explaining its features; but in the end, political 
expediency will prevail, and a law discriminating against seven- 
eighths of the people of the United States will be placed upon 
the statute books, providing it is signed by the President. 

Cloture invoked in the Senate to rush this legislation to a 
final vote, followed by a special rule in the House substituting 
the Senate bill for the House bill, with the announcement that 
not a “t” will be crossed nor an “i” dotted, so that in the end 
the m@fsure will go direct to the President for his signature, 
is evidence of the determination of the “farm bloc” in both 
branches to pass the bill at any cost. 

The McNary-Haugen bill, according to the proponents of the 
measure, will result in making the domestic price, which meats 
the price to the American consumer, in excess of the world 
price. Thus, people in South America, Europe, Africa, and 
Asia will be able to buy wheat, cotton, corn, rice, tobacco, 
cattle, and swine raised in Missouri cheaper than the people 
of St. Louis can buy these products. 

It seems to me we have done enough for the people of Europe 
by canceling over 50 per cent of our debt at the direct expense 
of the American public without making provisions whereby the 
residents of foreign countries—three, four, or five thousand 
miles away—can secure the necessities of life cheaper than the 
citizens of the State where these necessities are produced. 

The bill provides for the Government to enter the farming 
business with $250,000,000 of the people’s money to be used to 
increase the cost of living. It is an experiment. There is no 
assurance that it will even bring the result the proponents of 
the measure claim it will, and it is establishing a most danger- 
ous precedent, to say the least. t 

The sponsors of the bill rave when it is classed as a price- 
fixing measure, but admit its purpose is to stabilize prices. 

If 49 per cent of the producers of a commodity are satisfied 
with conditions and the market, still the other 51 per cent, 
under the terms of the bill, can require the Federal board to 
declare an emergency, which means that the surplus can he 
bought up, stored, or shipped abroad for the sole purpose of 
advancing the price of the commodity. 

The only benedt that can result from an action taken by the 
board is an increase in the price of the commodity affected, and 
still the proponents of the bill maintain it is not a price-fixing 
measure. 
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The thought comes to me: What will happen if foreign 
-ountries deem it advisable to place a tariff on wheat, corn, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, and swine? It would certainly mean a 
further reduction in the actual amount received for the surplus 
of these commodities sent to foreign lands. 

(he tariff would, of course, be paid by the exporter who 
would in this instance be the Federal farm board, and in order 
meet this further difference between the domestic and 
foreign price, it would require an additional raise in the price 

, the American consumer. 

There is a provision which seeks to keep the remainder of the 
set in force, even though the Supreme Court should hold one 
paragraph or section unconstitutional. The Chief Executive is 
required, under the terms of the bill, to appoint members of a 
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to 


e chosen from the list submitted by farm organizations. 

clearly interferes with the appointive power of the President, 
as it places a limitation thereon, and if it should be declared 
uneonstitutional, how can the act function without the Federal 
farm board? The same would apply to the section which pro- 
vides for the equalization fee. Should that section be declared 
meonstitutional, how could the $250,000,000 loaned by the 
Government to operate the law be used other than at a total 
loss? 

Kkvery amendment offered to the pending bill has been de- 
feated, regardless of merit. The committee has declined to 
even accept an amendment that would prevent any member of 
the board, nominating committee, advisory council, or any em- 
ployee under the terms of the act, from buying or selling, dealing 
in future contracts, or on exchanges dealing in any of the 
commodities affected. As a result, if the bill becomes a law 
there is nothing to prevent members of the board or employees 
from gambling in cotton, wheat, corn, and so forth, acting on 
what information it might receive through official channels. 

The amendment providing for a jail sentence and fine in the 
eyent any member of the board or employee did gamble in any 
commodity certainly should have been adopted. 
also should have been made to prevent information reaching 
the board in reference to production, ete., from falling into 
the hands of individuals to be used in gambling on the market. 

I do not doubt that the farmer is in distress. He has my 
sympathy, the same as any other individual who is in need of 
assistance. I have hundreds of clerks, mechanics, and laboring 
nen in my district who have not worked during the winter, and 
these mechanics, if employed, would be earning from $10 to 
$15 per day. How would the proponents of the pending bill 
look upon a measure which provided for a subsidy for the city 
dweller out of work and in financial distress? 

When we view in the daily press statements showing 
large increases in the earnings of industries protected by the 
createst tariff law the country has ever known, would it not 
be wisdom to consider transferring some of this prosperity to 
the farmer by reducing the tariff? 

When you enter the farm for inspection, in placing your hand 
on the lock on the gate, you touch the first article he is forced 
to buy in a protected market and as you continue through his 
home, the barns, the implement sheds, and finally to the wire 
fences which inclose his property, every article that your eyes 
behold comes from the factories whose products are protected 
through the tariff act. The first medicine that shouid be pre- 
scribed for the ailing farmer is a reduction in the tariff on his 
necessities. 

I represent 210,000 people, and my district is situated en- 
tirely within the limits of a great industrial city. My con- 
stituents, at least the great majority, like the farmer, earn 
their livelihood by the sweat of their brow. It is at the expense 
of such people that the advocates of the bill seek to benefit the 
lurmer by raising the price of their products. 

The cost of living, regardless of statistics of the Department 
of Labor, Department of Commerce, or any other departments, 
has not decreased so far as my city is concerned. 

{ reeall the time—and it is not so very long ago—that the 
women in the home attended to the household duties; but now 
young girls, as soon as they leave school, are forced to seek 
employment in order to assist in the upkeep of the home and to 
properly exist. Even with the help of sons and daughters, the 
parents find it hard to make both ends meet at the present 
lime, and yet you seek to impose on this class additional 
burdens, 

Hardly a national convention in recent years has failed to 
incorporate in its platform a paragraph which pledges the 
party to stand for “less Government in business and more 


the 
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As the bill is dangerous, unsound economically, class legis- 
lation, will require an army of clerks to collect the equalization 
fee, will not in my opinion accomplish the desired result,. and 
will mean an increase in the cost of living to the 210,000 people 
I represent, I propose to vote against its passage. 

Mr. DAVIS. Although I have received strong indorsements 
of the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill from all the farm or- 
ganizations, numerous individual farmers, bankers, merchants, 
and various other business and professional men in my district, 
yet I have received letters from but two of my constituents 
expressing opposNion to such legislation. One of these letters 
was rather in the nature of an inquiry as to the character and 
purposes of the legislation. I am herewith inserting the said 


_ letter, together with my reply thereto, as follows: 
farm board, but there is a provision that the nominees must | 


This | 


Provisions | 


business in Government,” but now this as well as many other , 


pledges is forgotten, and by this legislation the Government 
placed in the grain, tobacco, cotton, rice, and packing 
business, 





FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., February 8, 127. 
Hon. Ewin L. Davis, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Deak JUDGE: We may not be able to understand this farm relief 
bill which Congress is fixing to pass, but if our idea is correct in regard 
to one commodity—that is, cotton—-we do not see how you can vote 
for it. As we understand this bill, it provides that after the American 
takings of cotton has been eliminated—that is, after the home market 
has been supplied with cotton at a certain price—then the surplus of 
cotton will be sold abroad at whatever price it will bring and t! 
price which it brings averaged with the home price, and the farm 
will be paid the average for his cotton. Now, of course, as a manu- 
facturer we can readily see that we would be manufacturing high- 
priced cotton against the low-priced cotton dumped on foreign mar 
kets. Of course, the manufacturers of this country could not compete 
in apy way with such a condition. Is our idea right im any 
do you think we will be thusly affected; and if we are not 
we be effected? 

We believe we are wrong about this, inasmuch as we can not 
how that you and some of your colleagues could vote for such a 
Kindly write us as quickly as you can more particularly about 
feature of the bill, so that we may be correctly informed. 

With kindest regards to you and yours, we are, 

Very truly yours, 


and 
will 


way 
how 


see 
bill. 
this 


ELK COTTON MILLS, 
ERNEST ReES, Manuger. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1927. 
Mr. Ernest REES, 
Manager Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Dear Ernest: This acknowledges the receipt 
instant on the subject of farm-relief legislation. 

You have been misinformed as to the purpose of any of the pending 
bills, either the Aswell, the Crisp-Curtis, or the McNary-Haugen bill. 
None of them contemplate or provide for dumping. They all are de- 
signed to stabilize production, marketing, and the price of basic farm 
commodities. To pursue the course which you suggest would be con- 
trary to the purpose of the bill and subversive of the results sought to 
be attained. 

You refer particularly to the bill’s application to cotton and are 
naturally most interested in that commodity. The effort to stabilize 
cotton would have to be predicated upon the world production and the 
estimated world consumption in any given year. The price of cotton is 
fixed by the world market, the market price being largely controlled by 
the world production as compared to the world consumption. As you 
are further aware, while is frequently a surplus of productio 
above consumption for a year, and sometimes two years in succession, 
yet, on the other hand, we have years when the world production is 
less than the amount required for world consumption, and that in a 
period of years the production and consumption are equalized For 
instance, taking cycles of five years back over a long period of years, 
the five-year production has, generally speaking, been about equal to 
the five-year consumption. Although the most durable, the 
most easily stored, and the most easily transported of all farm com- 
modities, and although the production and consumption over a period 
of years has been practically equal, yet the fluctuations in the prices 
of cotton have been greater than that of any other commodity, farm or 
otherwise; prices have fluctuated all the way from 4 to 
pound in different years. 

I am not telling you anything you do not know 


of yours of the Sth 


there n 


is 


cotton 


40 cents per 


but am simply stat- 


ing a premise. These fluctuations are frequently due to bear and 
bull movements in the market. By reason of these extraordinary, unfore- 
seen, and frequently inexcusable fluctuations all of you buyers are 


compelled to protect yourselves by hedging, which at best is an unnatu- 
ral, unsatisfactory, and expensive proposition. Another reason for the 
very great fluctuations in price is the very thing which you seem to 
fear with respect to farm-relief legislation—-that is, dumping. In other 
words, when there is a surplus above the world requirements, that sur- 
plus im dumped on the market along with the balance of the crop, and 
it naturally beats down the price. The purpose of this bill is to pr 
mote orderly marketing is in the case of a 
to provide for taking the estimated surplus off of the market 


Its purpose world surplus 


and 


SF 
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feed this surplus to the market in an orderly, businesslike way, and at 
a time when it will be required for consumption and thus obtain a fair 
price. It may be necessary to carry this surplus a year or two years— 
until such time as there is a lean-crop year and this surplus cotton 1s 
actually 
In the very nature of things, instead of helping the cotton growers, 
it would very harmful to the cotton growers of America for the 
board provided in the bill to dump 40 or 50 per cent of the crop on 
the foreign market at a time when it was not needed and at whatever 
price it might bring. . 
Even from the standpoint of you American textile manufacturers, you 
could not be hurt if such a course was pursued, There is no tariff on 
cotton, except long staple, and if the cotton was sold in the Huropean 
inarkets below the American market price plus the cost of transporta- 
tion from the European market to the American market you American 


needed, 


be 


consumers of cotton could easily protect yourselves by buying the 
cotton in the European market and shipping it back, However, you 
will not have te even do that. 

As » matter of fact, I am convinced that some such measure to 


stabilize prices from year to year and during any given year will not 
only benefit the cotton growers but also the cotton consumers, because 


it will remove the fluctuations and the large element of risk with 
which you have to contend. Of course, the cotton speculator would 
not be benefited by such legislation, and is, consequently, opposed to 


it because he thrives upon the fluctuations in the market; that is the 
that frequently produces these fluctuations. 

Of course, you are chiefly concerned in the problem from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, and I have discussed it briefly from that 
viewpoint. However, as a legislator and as the Representative of a 
constituency, nearly all of whom are farmers or directly dependent 
thereon, I know that you are broadminded enough to concede that it 
is my duty to consider the matter also from their standpoint. I 
know that you are also aware of the very sad plight of agriculture, 


reason he 


our basic, most necessary, and largest industry. I am primarily and 
coustitutionally opposed to any class legislation. However, the Fed- 
eral Government has enacted class legislation in various forms. 
The chief beneficiaries of such legislation are the manufacturers. 
The sad plight of the farmer is largely due to the low pur- 


chasing power of his dollar—now about 65 cents when converted into 
commodities, This is due to the legislation in favor of other 
together with the fact that the farmer, as a whole, is 
unorganized, and there is no organized, systematic, or orderly market- 
ing of farm products, The farmer is able to name neither the price 
for which he will seil nor the price which he pays for what he pur- 
chases, 

lurthermore, when the farmers are all prosperous, the balance of the 
prosperous. When the farmer is not prosperous, about 
the only industries that are prosperous are those that are the bene- 
ficiaries of protective legislation. 

Under such circumstances, I deem it not inappropriate that Congress 
should give due and serious consideration to some measure that may 
aid the farmer in the orderly marketing of bis crop surpluses -and, 
consequently, stabilizing the prices of farm products. Of course, sur- 
pluses can not be taken off the market or otherwise handled without 
funds Each of the bills referred to authorize an appropriation of 
$250,000,000, The Crisp-Curtis bill, which is the administration bill, 
provides this appropriation without the requirement that it be repaid 
to the Government and, consequently, might be termed a subsidy. 


other 
industries, 


country is 


by which funds could be raised to repay it, in the event said funds or 
any portion thereof might be lost in the administration of the acts. 
The MeNary-Haugen bill, which has the indorsement of practically all 
various farm organizations, is predicated upon the idea that 
not want and are not asking any bonus or subsidy, 


of the 


the farmers do 


but simply asking for a loan of not to exceed $250,000,000 to be used | 


until the system can be put into operation; and then it is provided 
that an equalization fee may be Imposed upon any of the basic farm 
commodities as to which the act may operate, the funds raised by such 
equalization fee to be used for repaying the Government and also to 
establish a revolving fund for the future operation of the act; the 
funds as to each commodity to be kept separate from those of the other 
commodities. Another purpose of the equalization fee is to prevent 


overproduction. 


I have given long and serious consideration to the agricultural 
problem. I am convinced that it is the duty of Congress to take 
some course that may grant relief to agriculture. Neither of the 


proposed bills embodies the methods I would employ, if I was per- 
mitted to name the remedy. There are features of all the bills that 
I do not approve. However, I have learned this, that one Member 
can not often have his exact way. Most legislation is a matter of 
compromise—a question of give and take. In the final analysis, it 
will come down to a vote for or against one and only one bill. That 
will come this afternoon in the Senate on the McNary-Haugen 
with amendments. In my opinion, the final vote in the House 


Issue 


bill, 


The | 
Aswell bill provides for the same appropriation to be leaned to the | 


farm organizations, but without setting up any machinery or method:| taken and supporting « real farm relief measure through errot 
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will come upon the same bill, and each Member will be confronted with 
the question as to whether he shall vote for that farm-relicf bill 
or no farm relief. When the bill in its final form reaches that stage 
I shail cast my vote in accordance with my conception of what is 
best and what is my duty in the premises. Of course, in a letter 
I have been able to discuss this matter only in a very cursory man. 
ner. However, I am inclosing for your information a copy of the 
Haugen bill and of the committee report thereon, which analyzes the 
various provisions of the bill, the reasons therefor, and its pur 
poses. 

I shall always be glad to hear from you about any matter in which 
you are interested, assuring you that I very highly regard your 
long demonstrated friendship and loyalty, and shall give most carefy| 
consideration to any views which you may at any time express, 

With personal regards to you and yours, I am 

Cordially your friend, 
Ewin L. Davis. 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, after the McNary bill passed 
the Senate on Friday, February 11, some gentlemen gave an 
interview to the Georgia papers, broadcasting the idea that the 
MeNary-Haugen bill and the Crisp-Curtis bill offered the same 
relief to the farmers and that the only material difference is 
the equalization fee in the McNary-Haugen bill. They pictured 
the equalization fee as very vicious and as sufficiently bad to 
condemn any bill containing it. Thus they sought the applause 
of all farmers for those who espouse the Crisp-Curtis bill in 
preference to the McNary-Haugen bill and sought to bring 
ridicule and contempt upon those who support the MeNary-. 
Haugen bill in preference to the Crisp-Curtis bill. 

The plan would work well if not questioned or if in fact the 
two bills offered the same relief and the equalization fee was 
as objectionable as pictured. I happen to be one of those who 
are supporting the McNary-Haugen bill in preference to the 
Crisp-Curtis bill and who believes that the bills are opposites 
in their vital provisions and that the equalization fee of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill is not at all sufficiently bad to make that 
bill worse than the Crisp-Curtis bill. It is my purpose, there- 
fore, in these rambling, heart-broken humble remarks and ob- 
servations to indicate and point out the fallacy and mistakes 
of this newspaper statement. 

The gentlemen in their interview are either wrong or those 
supporting the McNary-Haugen bill in preference to the Crisp- 
Curtis bill should receive the ridicule and contempt sought by) 
the interview. Let us reason just a little about the matter. 

If the Crisp-Curtis bill is for “ precisely the same purpose as 
the McNary-Haugen bill’ and would give the farmers the same 
relief, and only differs in that it does not contain the equaliza- 
tion fee set out in the McNary-Haugen bill, why does practically 
every Congressman from the big cities, profiteering middlemen 


| headquarters, manufacturing centers, and other antifarm en- 


virons of the North and East support the Crisp-Curtis bill, and 
why does the almost entire support of the McNary-Haugen bill 
come from the Representatives and Senators from strictly farni- 
ing districts throughout the Nation? Are the over 200 Con- 
gressmen who have always heretofore voted for the farmer and 
who are now for the McNary-Haugen bill all mistaken and 
voting for the wrong bill? Are all the friends of the manu- 
facturers, of the Wall Street interest, and of the profiteers mis- 


Or have they all suddenly and overnight had a change of heart 
and now for the first time are supporting an honest-to-goodness 
farm relief measure, or are they still true to form and against 
the farmer and supporting the Crisp-Curtis bill because i! 
coincides with their ideas? And are the few friends of the 
farmers who are supporting the Crisp-Curtis bill fighting on the 
side of the farmer or are they giving aid, comfort, support, and 
strong help to the enemies of the farmer? I am wondering-- 
wondering who are right and who are mistaken. I think | 
The MecNary-Hangen bill and the Crisp-Curtis bill are 
vitally different in main essentials, 

The McNary-Haugen bill would set up an organization from 
friends of farmers, nominated by farmers, and appointed by the 
President. The Crisp-Curtis bill would set up an organization, 
not from nominees of the farmers, but of those who might b 
and probably would be enemies of the farmers. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill authorizes taking of surplus farm 
products off the market at a profitable price to the farmer. The 
Crisp-Curtis bill would take the surplus farm products from 
the farmer xt a loss to the farmer and below the cost 0! 
production, 

The MecNuary-Haugen bill sets up machinery to help the 
farmer get a reasonable price for his commodities at all times. 
The Crisp-Curtis bill sets up machinery to buy farm products 
only at a sacrifice to the farmer and specifically provides that 
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these products shall, by the corporation, be dumped on the 
market to beat down the farmers’ prices when there is a short 
crop and the farmer is about to reap a real profit. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill provides a way for the farmers to 
wolk out their own problems and get better prices at all times 
and under all circumstances. The Crisp-Curtis bill specifically 
provides that the farmer shall receive no help when there is an 
overproduction and he needs help and provides that when the 
help is given to the farmer it shall only consist of buying the 
farmer's products at a loss to the farmer and then later hammer 
down the farmer’s prices when a good year comes. 

The McNary-Haugen bill, its supporters contend, would have 
prevented prices going to the bottom in the recent cotton de- 
pression, had the bill been enacted into law at the last session. 
The Crisp-Curtis bill, by its express terms, could not have 
operated at all during the recent cotton depression, as there 
was an overproduction, and if it had operated its organization 
would have only bought cotton by paying below the cost of 
production. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill says to the farmer: We will as 
best we can help you sell your products at a good price, but 
if you produce too much and there is a loss in spite of our best 
efforts, we may collect an equalization fee so as to make up 
ihe money lost by us out of the fund furnished by the United 
States for operating expenses; but, even then, we will collect the 
money from the exporters and manufacturers of cotton, from 
the wholesalers and packers of pork, and from the large dealers 
in every commodity, so as to be as light on the farmer as pos- 
sible. The Crisp-Curtis bill says: We will suffer no losses, we 
will make plenty of profits out of buying farm products low 
and selling them high, and therefore we will need no equaliza- 
tion fee. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill authorizes only an equalization fee 
to replace losses sustained in handling the farm products at a 
profit to the farmer. The Crisp-Curtis bill seeks a profit with- 
out limit from buying farm products below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The McNary-Haugen bill seeks to have the farmers, of their 
own free will and accord, work together and hold down pro- 
duction so as to get a reasonable profit, cause no losses, and 
thus prevent an equalization fee. The Curtis-Crisp bill pro- 
vides for making the farmer suffer losses at every sale made 
to their organization and thus would foree the farmer to cut 
production because of sheer sacrifice of his products. 

Under the MeNary-Haugen bill authority is granted to buy 
products at good prices and attempt only to dispose of them 
without loss. The Curtis-Crisp bill provides for buying low 
and selling as high as possible. 

The McNary-Haugen bill would seek to have the farmers 
curtail their production to help the farmers. The Curtis-Crisp 
bill would seek to force the farmers to curtail production and 
thus enable the Curtis-Crisp organization to sell at a profit the 
products previously obtained from the farmer. 

The McNary-Haugen bill would go far in helping the farmer 
by elimination of some of the unnecessary, unconscionable 
profits of the middlemen and thus giving the farmer a much 
better price. The Curtis-Crisp bill would only add one more 
middleman in the form of a governmental corporation with 
authority of Congress to speculate on farm products. 

The McNary-Haugen Dill provides for an organization of 
farmers to be operated by the farmers for the farmers. The 
Curtis-Crisp bill proposes an organization, the plan and purpose 
of which is approved by the enemies of the farmer, to be oper- 
ated at a profit out of the farmer’s products for those exploit- 
ing the farmer. 

To my mind, the McNary-Haugen bill is designed to be a 
farmer's relief bill, while the Curtis-Crisp bill is framed in the 
interest of those profiteering on the farmer. 

The McNary-Haugen bill would attempt to maintain a good 
domestic market, regardless of world conditions. The Curtis- 
Crisp bill would authorize operation only at a loss to the farmer, 
regardless of conditions, either domestic or foreign. The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill provides for an organization the purpose of 
which is to at all times help the farmer solve his problems, get 
a just return for his products, and obtain for the farmer his 
position of equality financially and otherwise among all peoples 
of the Nation. 

The Crisp-Curtis bill provides for a supercorporation or 
machine set up by Congress, with an enormous amount of 
money and influence, controlled by a bureau in Washington 
probably made up of enemies of the farmer and with specific 
powers and instructions authorizing the accumulation of large 
holdings of cotton bought from the farmers at a sacrifice, to 
be held as a threat against the farmers producing in abundance 
and to be a menace to the prices of the farmer if he curtails 
production so as to attempt to get a good price for his products, 
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The two bills are as far different in plans, motives, and purposes 
as day and night. I sincerely hope the McNary-Haugen bill will 
prove a blessing to the farmer. It is not what I would like to 
see enacted into law, but in a contest between it and the other 
bill, to my mind, there can be no issue as to which is preferable 
from the standpoint of the farmer. I have no doubt the Crisp- 
Curtis bill would work successfully for many of its most ardent 
supporters. I do not believe, though, it would be for the best 
interest of the farmers. 

One of the authors of the bill on several occasions on the 
floor of Congress said the Crisp-Curtis bill would peg the price 
of farm products at the cost of production. The only trouble, 
though, is that the peg is to be put on the wrong side of the 
price. The bill would put the peg on top of the price while 
the corporation was buying the product, and then at once remove 
the peg and endeavor to sell at a profit. Oh, how wonderfully 
the bill would be improved if it provided for putting the peg 
at the cost of production and yet provided for the price being 
above the peg. The pegging or fixing of the farmers’ prices 
very low and ofttimes below the cost of production has been 
the farmer’s ruin. Let us peg or fix his prices above the cost 
of production and at a profit to the farmer. 

Since the price of everything the farmer buys is fixed either 
directly or indirectly very high, I favor fixing the farmer's 
products at a price profitable to him. I favor pegging the 
farmer's prices on the bottom and not on top. I favor a reason- 
able minimum price with a way left open for advances above 
that minimum. The Crisp-Curtis bill is price fixing, but it 
fixes, instead of a minimum price, a maximum price so low as to 
cause loss to the farmer and leaves the price to go lower but 
not higher with the corporation as a buyer. The bill provides 
for buying the farmer's products below the cost of production 
and fixes no limit to prevent the price of cotton, for instance, 
going to 5 cents per pound or lower. The Crisp-Curtis bill, I 
repeat, puts the peg on the wrong side of the price, and puts it 
entirely too low. 

I am author of a bill to fix a reasonable price for cotton. I 
favor very much the minimum-price feature of my bill. There 
is a stampede, though, for the McNary-Haugen bill, and no 
other bill now has a chance of passage. Next to my Dill, I 
prefer the Aswell farm bill, and would gladly support it if it had 
a chance of passage at this time. I do not like the equalization 
fee of the McNary-Haugen bill, and yet there are so many good 
features in the bill that I am supporting it hoping that the 
farmers will receive so much benefit from it as to prevent the 
collection of a fee, or at least make it inconsequential. 

The Crisp-Curtis bill leaves to construction and determination 
too many questions, such as who is an “efficient producer,” 
and so forth, all of which could be resolved against the farmer. 
Again that bill does not throw enough safeguards around the 
selection of its board membership. 

The best law ever enacted, if left entirely in the hands of 
its enemies, can be perverted, its noble purposes thwarted, and 
its humane provisions made a seourge. Enemies of the Con- 
stitution can, to their satisfaction, destroy any provision they 
do not happen to like of that noble document by appealing 
for the protection of some other provision which they think 
justifies their conduct or position. The devil can-quote Scrip- 
ture for his purpose. 

The best farm relief bill ever conceived by human intellect 
in the hands of the enemy of the farmer would be as dangerous 
as the best weapons of war when captured by the enemy and 
turned on the original owners. In war the good general seeks 
to disarm and weaken the opposing force and to prevent their 
eapturing the guns of his own men; so in the battle for the 
rights of the farmer we must not only seek to disarm the enemy 
of the farmer but be sure his enemies do not capture machinery 
set up by us in his behalf. Better no law than a law distorted 
and used against those for whom it was designed. The Crisp- 
Curtis bill leaves open the way for the abject surrender to 
the enemies of the farmer of the machinery therein sought to 
be set up. The Aswell bill is an improvement over the Curtis- 
Crisp bill, and the McNary-Haugen bill is the best of the three 
in this respect. If the Aswell bill, though, provided for buying 
at a reasonable minimum price, for suflicient funds and ma- 
chinery to control production and marketing and authorized 
a proper board, it would be my ideal of a farm relief measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize fully that there are many who are 
anxious to be the author only of bills which will receive 
splendid and spontaneous support. It is easy to introduce a 
popular bill; simply draw one along lines advocated by the 
manufacturers, the profiteers, and big corporations and intro- 
duce it in opposition to what is being sought by the great 
majority of farmers of the country. An easier way is to 
introduce one drawn by an avowed enemy of the farmer. This 
kind of a bill is sure to get “ some support.” 
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In my humble way of thinking the question of merit rather 
than number of supporters ought to control. It is easy to climb 
on the band wagon. I do not think one has much reason to 
rejoice, though, if he climbs into the wagon of the wrong 
crowd. Neither should there be any great hilarity over the 
introduction of a bill which is neither demagogic nor demo- 
cratic. I fully admit bills should be sincere. Their sincerity, 
though, should be in behalf of the common people. 


Let me be loser in an effort to weave and entwine for the | 
farmer a life line rather than victor in an effort to make for 
him a hangman’s noose, 


Mr. Speaker, I hope the McNary-Haugen bill may prove to be 
a life line for the farmers of the Nation. Those of us voting 
for it are doing all we can to keep its machinery in the hands 
of the farmers and their friends. Wonderful safeguards are 


thrown around the activities which may be inaugurated under | 


the bill. A good bill in bad hands may work havoc, and much 


good may come from a poor bill if administered in behalf of | 


the farmers. If the McNary-Haugen bill appears to its sup- 
porters not to be a life line and that it may become a hang- 
miun's noose, we will repeal it and that at once. I feel that 
the bill as it passed the Senate is not a cure-all, as its fondest 
supporters believe; neither do I believe it is a hangman's noose, 
as pictured by its enemies. I am hoping and believing that it 
is at least a plowline by which and through which the farmers 
themselves cun manage and control in their own behalf and 
to their own interest prices, production, and so forth, even as 
the farmers through ages past have managed and controlled 
the patient mule as up and down the row went both farmer 
and mule. Let us hope that the bill as passed may at least be a 
plowline and that the farmers and their friends will make of it 
vu life line and not a hangman's rope, 

I realize full well that many who voted against the bill and 
are not supporting it would like to see it fail so they can de- 
fend their vote. 
of the bill in an offensive manner as possible so as to vindicate 
their stand against it. I can not subseribe to this 


Huugen storm coming | felt that if the bill is to become law it 
should be safeguarded in every way possible. I oppose the 
equalization fee, but if it is to be assessed in spite of my oppo- 
sition I want it to be as light as possible and really work no 
hardship on the farmer. 

The bill which passed the Senate and which is to become 
law if signed by the President is very much better than pre- 
vious bills by the same author. The fight carried on by many 
of us list year to word the bill so that in no event would an 
equalization fee be levied on pork raised for home use or for 
sale by the farmer to the butcher shop or market has won 
results, and the present bill allows the farmer to raise 
all the pork he wishes in his home market without any fee 
whatever. Thus he will receive benefits from the bill without 
bearing any of its burdens. 

Again, I gladly did all I could along with other friends of 
the bill to get the measure amended in the Senate so as to 
absolutely prevent any equalization fee ever being collected on 
cotton at the gin or on the sale of cotton by the farmer unless 
he sells directly to a cotton manufacturer, spinner, or exporter. 
It may be this fee will, in part, be passed back to the farmer. 
Congressmen of manufacturing New England, however, say it 
will be passed on to the manufacturer and ultimate consumers 


rather than back to the farmer. As a direct result of the 
efforts of some Members of the Georgia delegation in Con- 


gress the idea of equalization fees on cotton, as contained in 
my bill—H. R. 16945—is now embodied in the McNary-Haugen 
pill it passed the Nenate and as it will become law if 
signed by the President. 

The fee under the bill can only be levied, if at all, on either 
sale, transportation, or processing. Here is the definition con- 
tained in the bill of sale, transportation, and processing as to 
cotton: 


as 


In the case of cotton, the term “ processing means spinning, milling, 
or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term “ sale” 
means a sale or other disposition in the United States of cotton for 
gpinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginning, or for 
delivery outside the United States; and the term “transportation” 


means the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to 
any person for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other 
than ginning, or for delivery outside the United States, occurring after 
the beginning of operations by the board in respect of cotton. 


After the statement was given out a few days ago by those | 


opposing the McNary-Haugen bill and favoring the Crisp-Curtis 
bill, some of the members of the Georgia delegation in the 
House, who are supporting the McNary-Haugen bill, issued a 
counterstatement as follows: 


Many would have gladly forced the operation | 


doctrine. | 
While I prefer some other bills, yet when I saw the McNary- | 


and sell | 
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At last the McNary-Haugen bill has passed both branches of the 
Congress, affording, we trust, genuine farm relief for the first time in 
the history of the Government, Forty-seven Senators and 214 Repre- 
sentatives, including 6 Georgia Members, voted for the bill, It now 
remains for the President to determine the farmer's fate. 

It has been said that the board has power to tax the producers 
of cotton or hogs at will. No equalization fee can be levied simply 
at the will of the board on any product. Anyone who raises hogs can 
slaughter and sell a wagonload every day in the week and neither he, 
| hor anyone to whom he sells, will be liable for payment of an equaliza- 
| tion fee. (Such are provisions of sec. 15, subsec. 3.) No equalization 
fee can be levied upon cotton, or other farm products, until a majority 
of the farmers so desire and request. The bill includes three commodi- 
ties which should be beneficial to Georgia, to wit, cotton, hogs, and 
tobacco. 

The board is nominated by the farmers themselves, acting through a 
| nominating committee, and the President must appoint one of the three 
nominated in each Federal land bank district. Eight of the 12 mem- 
bers of the board will come from such districts in which cotton is 

produced, Virginia is in the second district, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Georgia, and Florida in the third; Kentucky and Tennessee 

in the fourth; Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana in the fifth: Mis- 
and Arkansas in the sixth; Oklahoma and New Mexico in the 
ninth; Texas in the tenth; and California and Arizona in the eleventh 
These are all cotton-producing States and will be represented on the 
board; and, therefore, 8 of the members on the board will have 
knowledge of and a direct interest in cotton. 

The board is powerless to begin the operation or to levy an equaliza 
; tion fee on any farm commodity until a majority of the farmers grow 

ing such a commodity, and a majority of the advisory council of seven 
| annually selected by the farmers to represent each commodity, shall! 
expressly consent, 





sourl 


No operation or levy of equalization fee on cotton can be had (1) 
| until a majority of those who grow it, (2) until a majority of the 
seven members of the cotton advisory council, (3) until a majority of 
| the board members, and (4) until a majority of members of the board 
representing the Federal land-bank a 
per cent of the commodity is grown—vote for it. The same rule 
applies to all commodities. The operation and levy of a fee on any 
commodity is purely optional with those who grow it and is for the 
purpose of maintaining an operating capital to aid the farmers in 
taking the surplus off the market and thereby insure a fair price for 
| their cotton, hogs, and tobacco. 


districts—in which more than 


| Mr. Speaker, IT am not a supporter of the equalization-fee 
| idea. I do not prefer the bill that contains it to all others. 
| I have done all I could to get a farm relief bill without it. 
| Failing in this, I have done all I could to perfect the equaliza 
| tion-fee idea so it would not vitiate the entire bill. 
| ‘There are many who believe that with the Government put- 
| ting up an enormous sum of money practically as a gift to 
| enable the farmers to take surplus crops off the market and 
thus help his prices, there should be a plan for the farmers 
to maintain and keep intact this fund so furnished by the Gov 
ernment, The equalization fee is not to raise money for the 
| Government, It is to raise money, if at all, to replace money 
| belonging to the farmer and which was furnished him by this 
bill. If the farmer borrows money, through governmental agen- 
cies or otherwise, he must repay the money with interest. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill the Government practically 

gives the farmers an enormous sum of money to be used by the 
| farmers and their friends to help them get a better price for 

their products. The Government does not require the farmers 
| as individuals to repay this money or the interest on it. 
| The MeNary-Haugen bill simply gives the farmers, through 
| ae representatives on the board, the right, if the farmers 

wish, to replace any part of this fund that may be lost through 
helping the farmers get a betier price. If the farmers do not 
like the plan, it can by them be abandoned or Congress can 
repeal the law. If the equalization fee is paid by the manutfac- 
turer or exporter it will be to replace a loss sustained by pay- 
ing the farmer a high price for his cotton, and the money will 
go back into the fund operated for the farmers and in their 
behalf. 

While I do not like the equalization-fee idea, I can see the 
argument, though, of those who favor it. It may not be a bad 
idea, I am sure it is not a monster of so frightful form as to 
'make absolutely bad and detestable an otherwise good farm- 
relief measure. 

An equalization fee paid by the manufacturers and exporters 
'to the farmers, to be used by them in an effort to get better 
prices for cotton and other farm products, does not sound real 
bad. Even if the entire thing is passed on to the shoulders of 
the farmers, then it will be a fee paid by farmers to farmers 
| to help farmers. The real question I am much concerned about 
| is whether the help that comes to the farmer will be greater 
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than the burden. If as a result of this law the farmer gets an 
increase of $50 per bale on cotton, and there is charged back to 
him later $5 per bale on account of equalization fee, I am satis- 
fied. It is purely a matter of whether or not the profit will be 
greater than the expense. 

I sincerely believe that if the McNary-Haugen bill had been 
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| deal and be on a plane with the manufacturers, 


in effect last year cotton never would have dropped to the low | 


prices which cost the farmers millions of dollars. 
tion fees had been collected they would have been as mere 
shadows when compared to the tremendous sums of money the 
farmers would have saved. If the bill had not worked well, 
we would have known it by this time and ready to improve it or 
pass something better. 

If we object to every bill that does not tally fully with our 
personal views the farmers will get nothing. 
of legislation is first passed in a crude, imperfect form and then 
umended unto perfection. Let us pass the best bill in sight for 
the farmers and then strive unceasingly to perfect it as its 
def appear. If I did less than this I would feel I was 
breaking faith with the farmers of my district and of the 
Nation to whom I owe my all. 

Again, let me say I object to anything that sounds like a 
tax on production. Since I came to study farm relief bills 
closely the very idea of an equalization fee and my opposition 
to it has been ever present during the day and has haunted 
me during the night, but at all times there has also loomed 
enormous and foreboding the tremendous profits which 
being pocketed from the farmer’s products by the profiteers of 
the Nation. The outrageous profits of the speculator, profiteer, 
and gambler outdistances a thousand fold any equalization fee 
that ever would be charged to the farmer. The enormous 
amount which the cotton farmer has just lost is gone from him 
forever, except as it will be used by the big rich to crush the 
farmers. To my mind, the money stolen from the farmer 
annually is to the equalization fee as a mountain to a mole- 
hill. Then, again, the mountain of profits taken from the 


ects 


If equaliza- | 


Every great piece | 


are | 


farmer is a complete loss and only enriches those who oppress | 


the farmer. The molehill of equalization fee if paid by the 


farmer will go into the farmer’s fund, operated by farmers for | 


the benefit of farmers. 
I can not subscribe to the doctrine that the equalization-fee 


provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill furnishes a valid excuse | 


for voting against the only farm relief bill that has a ghost 
of a chance of passage at this session of Congress. 

Let me say just here that I have no ill will for any one in 
the matter. I am very fond of the known and the alleged un- 
known authors of the Crisp-Curtis bill in the House. Our 
ideas of farm relief, though, are so different until I would 
feel recreant to the duty I owe my people if I did not oppose 
at every opportunity the provisions of this bill. Especially 
am I forced, in my humble way, to point out what to my mind 
are the vicious provisions of the bill when it is held up to my 
people as a farm-relief measure as good as the McNary-Haugen 
bill and even better in not containing equalization-fee pro- 
visions, 

I favor a high minimum price for farm products. The Crisp- 
Curtis bill provides machinery to buy farm products at a low 
maximum price, I want to limit prices on the bottom. This 
bill puts limit low and on top. 

The impression has gone out through the press and otherwise 
that the Crisp-Curtis bill would fix a minimum price at the 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. If it did this then 
its price-fixing idea would be identical with mine and would 
be accorded my hearty support. However, the bill's price- 


tixing provisions are as far as possible from fixing a reasonable | 


minimum price. An unreasonably low maximum is the limit 


fixed in the bill. 


The tariff in behalf of the manufacturer fixes a high mini- | 


mum price for manufactured articles. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission fixes for the railroads and other utility 
corporations a profitable minimum price. The _ regional 


banking system fixes reasonable minimum profits for national 
banks. Then, why not a reasonable minimum price for farm 
products? What has been done by the tariff, regional banking 
system and Interstate Commerce Commission has been pointed 
to as an argument in favor of the Crisp-Curtis bill. To my 
mind, these governmental agencies are mighty arguments 
against the Crisp-Curtis bill. What would the manufacturers 
think if a Republican Congress should pass a tariff law to 
help the manufacturers sell their products below the cost of 
production? Even the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
who probably favors the Crisp-Curtis bill and who opposes 
the McNary-Haugen bill, would feel outraged if the tariff was 
so amended as to help him sell his aluminum ware “below 
the cost of production.” How would the railroads like for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to provide rates to enable 
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them to operate at a loss? How popular would the regional 
banking system be with the national banks if it only authorized 
and carried into effect a scheme for the operation of national 
banks at a loss? 

Let me say in conclusion the farmers will never get a square 
railroads, 
banks, and others until unnecessary middlemen are eliminated 
and the farmer is accorded a reasonable minimum price for 
his preducts such as is given others. The farmer is not seek- 


ing more than other people. He is asking for justice—nothing 
more. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members 


of the House, in accordance with our parliamentary procedure, 
I moved at the appropriate time to substitute S. 4974 for H. R. 
16470, both bills being identical in phraseology, which was 
done and passed, the effect of which is to make the subject 
matter of these measures law, as the Speaker and the Vice 
President will sign aS a matter of congressional routine, and 
the President will doubtiess affix his signature to such a meri- 
torious bill. I should have said highly meritorious, if there 
be any gradations in the merit that attaches to our legislation. 
These bills are the work of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
which has labored assiduously to help the producer and te 
further the legitimate trade and promote the welfare of those 
engaged in the cotton industry, in field, factery, or mills, in 
the counting room, and in transportation. 

We are proud of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 
the part it has played in the agricultural, financial, and manu- 
facturing phases, or aspects, of the great southern staple. No 
scandal has ever stained its escutcheon. Its record is free 
from any smudge. It has an honorable pride in the service it has 
given the country. It will render that same honest service in 
the future. It will continue to write splendid chapters in our 
agricultural history. Largely out of a desire to be in accord 
with a great department of the Government and to harmonize 
our attitude and operations with the basis on which Chicago 
and New York operate the New Orleans Exchange suggested 
this proposed legislation. In order to let another great body be 
heard through this address, I am going to adopt the line of 
reasoning pursued in a report which should be preserved. 
Before permitting others to speak through my pages, let me 
thank the Members of the House for their gracious attitude to 
me in passing this really much-needed and beneficial legislation. 

The effect of this bill, which is attached hereto and made a 
part of this report, is to place the three existing cottoun-futures 
markets in the United States, New Orleans, New York. and 
Chicago, on the same basis in the settlement of their contracts 
That parity does not exist at the present time. 

Prior to the passage of the cotton futures act in 1916 there 
were two exchanges where contracts for future deliveries were 
dealt in, located respectively in New Orleans and New York, 
but these markets were radically different in their methods. 
New Orleans settled its contracts upon the “commercial dif- 
ferences” of the grades tendered as shown by the trausactions 
on its own spot market; whereas New York, which was not a 
bona fide spot market, settled upon the “fixed differences” 
established arbitrarily by that exchange. 

When Congress passed the cotton futures act it 
the law the New Orleans method of settling by “ commercial 
differences" and in order to meet the radically different 
methods of trading in the two future-contract markets, it pro- 
vided in effect that New Orleans should continue to settle its 
future contracts on the basis of the commercial differences dis- 
closed by transactions on the New Orleans spot market, but 
that New York should thereafter settle its future contracts en 
the basis of the average commercial differences of the several 
spot markets in the South designated for that purpose by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. When Chicago later established 
cotton-futures market it was directed to follow the 


wrote into 


a 
regulations 


| established for the conduct of the New York exchanze 


of 
under 
trom 


The bill 8S. 4974 strikes out and eliminates from the text 
section 6 a clause, in the nature of a proviso, which, 
certain conditions, exempts a future contract market 
using the general average of the designated spot markets in 
the settlement of its contracts. This exemption was intended 
to apply to the New Orleans contract for the reasons above 
described. 

Congress, however, notwithstanding this concession the 
New Orleans contract, intended to keep the futures contracts 
markets and the spot markets in separate and sharply 
defined classes. There can be no question upon that score. In 
the House report on the cotton futures act, section 6 was ex- 
plained as follows: 


Two 


Section 6 provides for the settlement of contracts on the basis 
commercial differences and provides machinery for ascertaining these 
differences. The authority is given the Secretary of Agriculture to 
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select five or more cities wherein cotton is marketed in sufficient volume 
to reflect aceurately the value of spot cotton. The prices prevailing 
in these markets shall be averaged and the average difference in value 
as determined in these five or more cities is to be used as the basis of 
value for the various grades in the settlement of contracts. The value 
of the various grades or “ different sheet” arrived at by taking the 
average figures of five or more cities rests on a broad foundation and 
is relatively incapable of manipulation, as it would probably always be 
more expensive to manipulate five or more spot markets than it would 
be profitable to manipulate a single future market. Furthermore, any 
murket which permits itself to be manipulated faces the danger of 
being excluded from the list of bona fide spot markets. For economic 
reusous also cotton will cease to move toward a market whose prices 
for the actual cotton are lower than the actual values in the other spot 
markets, 


Notwithstanding this explanation, Congress, as has been 
stated, made an exception of future transactions “in the market 
where the future transaction involved occurs and is consum- 
muted, if such market be a bona fide spot market”; and pro- 
vided that such contracts should be settled upon the basis of the 
actual commercial differences existing in that spot market on 
the sixth business day prior to the day fixed. On the other 
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hand, it provided if the future transactions occurred at a place | : 
| following from section 6: “in the market where the future transaction 


involved occurs and is consummated, if such market be a bona fide spot 


where there was no bona fide spot market, then— 


the differences above or below the contract price which the receiver 
shall pay for cotton above or below the basis grade shall be determined 
by the average actual commercial differences in value thereof upon the 
sixth business day prior to the day fixed [in the spot markets desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture]. 


This bill simply eliminates from section 6 the clause under 
which New Orleaus is authorized to settle its future contracts 
on the basis of the commercial differences disclosed by transac- 
tions on its own bona fide spot market, with the result that in 
future New Orleans, New York, and Chicago will all alike 
settle their contracts on the average price prevailing in the 10 
leading spot markets that are now designated for that purpose 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The amendment is to be welcomed because it does much to 
clarify the meaning of section 6, as well as being in harmony 
with the spirit of the cotton futures act. 

This amendment is not made to satisfy any selfish demand of 
New Orleans cotton interests. On the contrary, the New Orleans 
interests are showing themselves broadminded and conscious of 
their responsibility to the trade as a whole in seeking to amend 
settlements on New Orleans contracts to represent conditions 
in the whole Cotton Belt rather than conditions in the local 
market or the territory directly tributary thereto. In fact, this 
amendment to the act represents a very widespread and long- 
continued demand from practically the entire cotton interests 
of the South. Under the present terms of the New Orleans 
contract it is possible that an unusual supply of some particu- 
jar grade may exist in any year in the territory directly 
tributary to the New Orleans spot market, which condition 
would not prevail in the rest of the belt; and to this extent 
under the present system the hedge contract of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange in the settlement of its grade differ- 
ences, other than middling, would not accurately represent the 
relative value of such a grade for the belt as a whole. 

The hedge eontract of the New Orleans exchange is used by 
merchants in eyery State in which cotton is grown as a 
medium of price insurance, and it can not function to fullest 
efliciency and to the greatest good of the greatest number unless 
it reflects commercial conditions over a territory as wide as the 
entire belt in which the cotton plant grows. The spot markets 
presently designated by the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
act are as follows: Norfolk, Va.; Savannah, Ga.; Augusta, Ga.; 
Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Dallas, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Galveston, Tex. 

It would certainly seem a step in advance in making the New 
Orleans contract represent actual commercial conditions in the 
South as a whole to have its contract settlements made on the 
avernge differences of those 10 widely scattered important and 
representative spot markets rather than to have them as at 
present settled on the differences existing in the New Orleans 
spot market alone. The interest of the producer in this sense 
is identical with that of the merchant, because the merchant 
must be guided in the price he pays to the producer for any 
particular grade by what he can secure for that grade in the 
widest markets. 

It is the conviction of those who have given thought to this 
question that when the amendment becomes operative it will 
insure to the benefit of the preducer in securing for him values 
more representative of the actual grades he produces. It is 
not a question of the New Orleans market not being quoted 
correctly, but concerns the possibility which frequently arises 
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that harvesting conditions in the territory directly tributary 
to the New Orleans market may vary widely from harvesting 
conditions in other parts of the belt, thus making some par. 
ticular grade or grades of cotton more or less plentiful in a 
particular year in that one section, when conditions in the 
remainder of the belt may be quite different. 

It goes without saying that no human being has any control 
over the weather at harvesting time and no one can foresee 
what that may be. This is an effort to make the future econ- 
tract correspond more exactly to the general level of commerce 
conditions over a wide expanse of territory and is another step 
away from anything resembling the old system of fixed differ- 
ences, which the United States cotton futures act was designed 
to remove. 

The indorsement of the Secretary of Agriculture is as 
follows: 

January 5, 1927. 
Hon, CHaries L. McNary, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: I have your letter of December 27, in which you re- 
quest my comment on the attached bill, 8S. 4974. This bill would amend 
section 6 of the United States cotton futures act by striking out the 


market; and in the event there be no bona fide spot market at or in 
the place in which such future transaction occurs, then, and in that 
case, the said differences above or below the contract price which the 
receiver shall pay for cotton above or below the basis grade shall be 
determined by the average actual commercial differences in value 
thereof, upon the sixth business day prior to the day fixed in accord- 
ance with the sixth subdivision of section 5, for the delivery of cotton 
on the contract.” 

At the present time New Orleans would be the only cotton futures 
market affected by this proposed change in the law. It would mean 
that in New Orleans the differences above and below middling cotton 
would for the purpose of settlement of future contracts be the average 
commercial differences of 10 bona fide spot cotton markets which have 
been designated for the purpose by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
of which New Orleans is one. Under the terms of the present law 
such differences used in the settlement of New Orleans future con- 
tracts are based upon the actual commercial differences officially de- 
termined and quoted daily by a disinterested committee of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange from actual sales of spot cotton in New 
Orleans alone, while in the other American futures markets the average 
differences of the 10 designated spot markets are used. 

Members of the trade-extension committee of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange have stated to this department that in their opinion the 
fact that New Orleans future contracts must be settled upon New 
Orleans commercial differences alone is used as an argument against 
that exchange in the solicitation of business by its members, and that 
they feel, therefore, that to this extent the provisions of the present 
law are prejudicial to that exchange. As to this the department can 
not express an opinion. From the standpoint of the administration 
and operation of the cotton futures act there are certain theoretical 
advantages in the use of average differences, and in view of all the 
circumstances the department finds no reason to object to the passage 
of the amendment. On the other hand, it is felt that because of its 
responsibility to its members for the differences on which their future 
contracts are settled, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange has had hereto- 
fore a special interest in the correctness of its quoted differences, and 
that since the methods used in the quotation of differences in New 
Orleans have for the most part given satisfactory results they might 
well serve as an example of their kind. 

Accordingly, while it is conceivable that this amendment, if passed, 
may operate to remove a disadvantage from the New Orleans market, it 
is hoped that in no event will New Orleans as one of the 10 designated 
markets adopt a less thorough method of quoting commercial differ- 
ences or one which conforms less closely to the evident intent of the 
law than that now in use. 

It is not anticipated that if 8S. 4974 is enacted any additional expen- 
diture of funds by this department should be required, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. JARDINE, Secretary. 


With reference to the second to last paragraph in the letter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture concerning the method of quot- 
ing in New Orleans, the committee has the positive assurance 
of the officials of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange that the 
same thoroughness and vigilance in correctly quoting the New 
Orleans spot market will be continued and in no way relaxed. 
In addition, New Orleans, because of the added interest it will 
have in the quotations of other designated markets owing to 
the responsibility placed upon it by the amendment, will care- 
fully cooperate to the fullest extent with Government officials 
in the administration of the United States cotton futures act 
throughout the South, 
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bill to amend and reenact an act entitled “ United States cotton 
futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, as amended 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “ United States cotton 


res act,” approved August 11, 1916, as amended, be amended as 
lows : 

In section 6, after the words 
the following 
involved occurs and 
market ; 
in the place 


“established by the sale of spot cotton,” 
“In the market where the future 
is consummated, if such market be a 
fide spot and in the event there bona fide spot 

it or in which such future transaction occurs, then, 

l that case, the said differences above or below the contract price 


rike out words 
nsaction 


be no 


hich the receiver shall pay for cotton above or below the basis grade 
ill be determined by the average actual commercial differences in 

value thereof upon the sixth business day prior to the day fixed, in 
ordance with the sixth subdivision of section 5, for the delivery 
cotton on the contract,” so that section 6 as amended will read as 
lows : 

See. 6. That for the purposes of section 5 of this act the differences 
wove or below the contract price which the receiver shall pay for 
otton of grades above or below the basis grade in the settlement of a 
ontract of sale for the future delivery of cotton shall be determined 


the actual commercial differences in value thereof upon the sixth 
business day prior to the day fixed, in accordance with the sixth sub- 

ision of section 5, for the delivery of cotton on the contract estab- 
lished by the sale of spot cotten In the spot markets of not less than 

places designated for the purpose from time to time by the Secre- 
tury of Agriculture, as such values were established by the sales of 
cotton in such designated five or more markets: Provided, That 
for the purpose of this section such values in the said spot markets 
he based upon the standards for grades of cotton established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture: And provided further, That whenever the 
value of one grade is to be determined from the sale or sales of spot 
otton of another grade or grades such value shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations which shall be prescribed for the pur- 
pose by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, it has not been my purpose to 
ask for any time to make a speech or extend my remarks as 
to farm legislation at this session of Congress, as I presented 
my views rather fully and at length as to farm legislation and 
analyzed, as best I could, the farm legislation proposed in a 
speech made at the last session of Congress. 

But so much has been said and there is so much misunder- 
standing as to the purposes and the provisions of the proposed 
legislation and as the McNary-Haugen bill has not been an- 
alyzed from a purely economic point of view, I believe that a 
colupilation of such data and facts would clearly show the 
Will to be wholly in line with economic trends and tendencies at 
the present time. Accordingly, I have prepared such a study. 

Here permit me, Mr. Speaker, to state my indebtedness to 
otherssand mention specifically the fact that I conferred with 
‘iv. Chester H. Gray, Washington representative of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, who referred me to Mr. W. R. 
Ogg, assistant to the director of legislation of that farm organi- 
ation, He has compiled the most useful data and information 
| have yet seen on this important matter. 

In my remarks I have in the main followed not only his line 
of thought but have availed myself of the data which he has 
<0 ably compiled and so generously furnished me. 

lt is not my purpose to put into the REcorD an essay about 
the necessity of farm legislation, something everyone familiar 
vith conditions of agriculture has known for the last five years, 
but to give the reasons why I think, in the light of present-day 
thoughts, this is economically sound and workable, 

At another hour to-day I took advantage, under the five- 
minute rule, to answer as briefly and clearly as I could the 
statements made on the floor during the consideration of this 
bill that under the provisions of the bill an advantage would be 
given to Texas over North Carolina and other Southeastern 
States. I think I have shown the absurdity of this contention. 

The first portion of this statement sets forth the fundamental 
principle upon which the bill is founded—namely, to bring 
ibout real orderly marketing of farm products, so that the 
farmers themselves will get the full benefits therefrom. It is 
shown that the farmers at present are not getting the full ben- 
efit of storing their crops and marketing them that demand and 
supply justify because the service of storage has been taken 
over by the middlemen and the farmers are forced by the pres- 
ent economic conditions to dump their crops on the market 
within a short time. An explanation is made which shows 
how the MeNary-Haugen bill as amended will remedy this sit- 
uation and assist the farmers to secure the full value of the 
products and why some remedy like this is needed. 


spot 


The operation of supply and demand in fixing prices is also | 


discussed, and an explanation is made of why it is that supply 
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and demand at the present time fail to bring the farmers a fair 
return for their products. There are so many interferences, 
legislative and otherwise, with the present operation of the law 
of suppiy and demand that something must be done to enable 
the farmers to obtain even the price which supply and demand 
justify. This statement shows how the McNary-Haugen bill 
proposes to bring about this result. It has been repeatedly 
claimed that this legislation would result in overproduction, 
which would defeat its purpose. My purpose is to show that 
this charge, as well as various other objections which have been 
offered against the proposed legislation, is incorrect. Among 
the problems discussed ure the effect on the prices to the con- 
sumer, the operation and effects of the equalization fee, and the 
effectiveness of the operation of the bill. 

There seems to be general agreement that something is radi- 
cally wrong with agriculture, but there still remains some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the proper remedies. The McNary- 
Haugen bill represents an honest attempt on the part of the 
producers themselves to solve one of the greatest factors in the 
agricultural problem, namely, the control and disposition of 
crop surpluses, 

THB FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE 

The fundamental purpose of the McNary-Haugen bill is to 
enable the producers to market their crops in an orderly man- 
ner instead of allowing the surplus to be dumped on the market 
with the resultant penalizing of the producers through depres- 
sion of prices. The production of a surplus and the holding of 
this surplus from a period of plenty to a period of scarcity is 
fundamental to the maintenance of modern civilization. This is 
pointed out very clearly in Efficient Marketing for Agriculiure, 
by Prof. Theodore Macklin, of the University of Wisconsin: 


The holding of surplus supplies from periods of plenty for use dur 
ing seasons df little or no production is one ef the most fundamental 
services known to human as well as animal ingenuity. 

* * * From the most ancient times the storing of food has been 
an earmark of the degree of civilization farbarians have lived from 
hand to mouth through countless ages while civilized man has laid wp 
against the day of natural scarcity a “nest egg” from the periods of 
plenty. 


* * * Without the holding of grain and other foods from summer 
and fall to winter and spring neither livestock nor people could be 


maintained through the winter and modern life as we know it 
be impossible. Without the service of storing, man living in t 
perate zones would bave to be capable either of hibernating like 
bear, of migrating like the song bird and the water fowl, o1 
to live at all. Strange to say, modern apparently 
nearly all comprehension of this universal principle. * * * Count- 
less ages of human experience taught man in the stages of civi- 
lization to apportion individually some of his bounty for 
during the nonproductive winter that always followed the harvest As 
in Joseph’s dream of seven fat years to be followed by 
so throughout 


would 
he tem 
the 
else crt 


use 


people have lost 
early 
summer use 
seven lean 
man 


but 


ones, 


the progress of civilization intelligent has increas- 


ingly realized the necessity of storing 


separating the former individual who was 
into separate individuals has also the 
sponsibilities formerly leading to a proper appreciation of storing 


> 


adequate unfortunately, 
beth consumer and producer 
severed 


two contracts and re- 


MIDDLEMEN GET STORAGE BENEFITS 


The producers to-day are, for the most part, not getting the 
full benefits of storage which are. possible for them 
Storing has been given over to middlemen who 


to obtain. 
operate for 


profit. It has become commercialized, with the result that the 
chief gains resulting from this service accrue to the middlemen 


who provide it. This fact is noted in Efficient Marketing for 
Agriculture, by Professor Macklin; 

Since the difference in relative, prospective values between 
and winter provides the only economic opportunity for profitable stor- 
ing, the middleman who renders this service, and must pay in advance 


for all goods stored without knowing what they will ultimately be sold 


sttmimer 


for, finds by experience that he must wait until after the accumula- 
tion of surplus supply upon the market has depressed prices if he 
would reserve and store at “safe” prices the normal amount juired 
for winter use. 

* * * In periods of declining prices, moreover, under the old 
hit-or-miss system which brought about market gluts and unavoidable 
functioned with high expense, even winder margins were expected as 
a means of playing safe. Under these old conditions both the small 
middleman and the farmer were helpless because the service of stor- 
ing was not utilized to protect the primary producer, the farmer. 


Whenever farmers do not take full advantage of the benefits 
to be derived from storing the surplus supply and disposing 
of it in a period of scarcity they are unduly penalized because 
of the fact that they place more of a commodity on the market 
than the immediate consumption can absorb. 
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fecause farm products are so generally harvested within short 
periods and as rapidly as possible forwarded to markets where change 
of ownership takes places, it is almost universal for farmers to dispose 
of the bulk of their commodities at prices needlessly depressed as a 
result of market glutting. (From Efficient Marketing for Agriculture, 
by T. Macklin.) 
MIDDLEMEN EXACT EXCESSIVE MARGINS 


Furthermore, the buyer under existing conditions often allows 
an excessive margin to protect him from a possible decline in 
prices. This tends further to beat down the prices received 
by producers, especially in a time of glutted markets, when it 
is a “ buyers’ market” rather than a “ producers’ market,” and 
under present conditions we usually have a “ buyers’ market” 
rather than a “ producers’ market.” 


Unless private middlemen who now render this storing service are 
able to make a profit in the long run, they must cease to operate. Their 
weakness lies in the fact that “ playing safe’ results in two great a 
rece in prices before commodities are purchased for storing. 
(From Efficient Marketing for Agriculture, by T. Macklin.) 


sSion 


Inaccurate judgment on the part of the middleman, par- 
ticularly when they do not have adequate facilities for obtain- 
ing information as to supply and demand, may also cause them 
to take wider margins in order to cover any possible losses. 

Mistaken judgment under these circumstances necessitates wider 
margins than might otherwise be necessary in order to cover losses 
jnvolved. (From Efficient Marketing for Agriculture, by T. Macklin.) 


An illustration of how these conditions operate to the detri- 
ment of the producer is afforded in the following statement of 
Professor Macklin with reference to wool marketing: 


To throw vast quantities of wool on the markets of the country 
without reference to mill consumption necessarily glutted the Nation’s 
markets and brought seasonal depression in price to “the producer. 
Analysis of the wool-marketing machinery indicates that a great amount 
of wool has normally been sold by farmers to local middlemen handling 
very small quantities who were not equipped either in knowledge, facili- 
ties, or finances to pay the farmer all his wool was worth locally, 
considering what mills eventually pay for it. 

Certainly it is no exaggeration to imply that the middlemen who store 
wool and feed it to the mills have done so at prices which were in 
line with the prices obtained by mills for their finished articles. It is 
beyond question that mills purchase wool on a relatively stable cost 
basis, while the middlemen storing wool buy their supply from more or 
less helplessly inefficient local dealers at a time when vast oversupplies 
have depressed the current speculative prices. 


PRODUCERS PENALIZED 


Thus, while the production of a reasonable surplus is a desir- 
able thing, the farmers are unduly penalized by price depres- 
sion resulting from dumping surpluses on the market. The com- 
mittee on stabilization, appointed by the British Ministry of 
Agriculture, after making an extended investigation of the agri- 
cultural problem, called attention to this fact in its report: 


No one would deny that a favorable season in which there had been 
plenty of rain and sun and freedom from physical disturbances, pro- 
ducing a rich and healthy crop, should be an advantage to the producer 
and therefore a thing that he desires. Nevertheless, in the existing con- 
ditions of organization of the agricultural industry it is frequently a 
disadvantage to the producer and a thing that he fears. In other words, 
it is true to say that there is no adequate machinery for the economical 
distribution and marketing of an exceptionally abundant crop, On this 
account it frequently happens that a favorable season yielding a heavy 
crop leads to temporary congestion of the market and a fall in prices 
so great as often to rob the producer of his profits or even to cause 
the entire crop to be sold at a loss. 


Cooperative-marketing organizations have sought to solve this 
problem, but they are handicapped because they are unable, in 
many instances, to obtain control of the surpluses of a given 
commodity and to finance its marketing in an orderly fashion. 
Members of such organizations are required to bear all of the 
burden incident to such deferred marketing, while nonmembers 
cure the full market price for their product and bear none 
of the burden incident to marketing the surplus. 

If the problem of disposing of agricultural surpluses is to be 
solved in the interest of the producers and consumers, some way 
must be found to gain control of surpluses, withhold them 
trom the market, and finance their storage and sale in an 
orderly fashion, so that all producers will share proportion- 
ately in the benefits and bear their portion of the burdens 
incident to such handling. The McNary-Haugen bill provides 
machinery for this purpose. Through the instrumentality of 
the Federal farm board contracts may be made with farmers’ 
organizations or their agencies by which surpluses can be ac- 
quired in times of plenty and disposed of in periods of scarcity. 
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PRICE FLUCTUATIONS HARMFUL 


One of the most harmful factors in the present marketing 
system is the excessive fluctuation in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts. The effects of this fluctuation are far-reaching, both to 
the producer and the consumer. The effect upon agriculture 
of a period of serious depression of prices is more than tempo- 
rary in its nature. Capital savings are often absorbed, leay- 
ing the industry undercapitalized, and the confidence of the 
farmers is seriously undermined. The social effects of a period 
of depression are ably summarized in a statement by Sir Wil- 
liam Ashley, quoted in the report of the committee on stabiliza- 
tion of the British Ministry of Agriculture: 


It is realized that the industrial wastage, the deterioration of human 
character which is likely to accompany any period of extreme depres- 
sion, is not repaired by subsequent periods of prosperity; that depres- 
sion, in fact, is never completely recovered from, but always leaves 
behind it a long trail of social and economic evil. ‘That being so, 
stability on a satisfactory level is rightly becoming part of the socia] 
ideal toward which the public will and are moving * * *, 


Henry C. Taylor in Outlines 


of Agricultural Economics 
states: 


The movement of some part of the rural population to the cities is a 
desirable thing when viewed from the broad economic standpoint of 
readjustments in the supply of labor engaged in the various lines of 
production. In periods of depression, however, distressful conditions 
precipitate these readjustments and magnify the population move 
ment, with resulting great loss, in many instances, to those who are 
forced to leave the farms. Deliberate choice of an occupation rather 
than dire economic necessity should determine who move from country 
to city. 

If our agriculture could be so stabilized that the movement from 
country to city would go on year after year in a normal way, based 
upon a process of enlightened and self-determined selection, which 
would leave in the country the people who combine efficiency in agri- 
culture with love for the open country and the ability to improve 
rural life, both country and city would be better off. If, however, 
the movement withdraws the best elements of the rural population 
and if the best young men and women become dissatisfied with the 
agricultural outlook and seek other occupations, leaving behind the 
less capable elements of the population, this movement is fraught 
with great danger to the Nation. 


WHY FARM PRICES FLUCTUATE 


One of the chief causes of the fluctuation in prices of farm 
products is analyzed by R. R. Enfield in his book The Agri 
cultural Crisis, 1920-1923, as follows: 


When the causes of instability are analyzed (disregarding for the 
moment the monetary aspect of the question) they are found to have 
their roots in a very simple fact. - Food is produced in greatest abun 


dance in summer and autumn, in good seasons rather than in bad, 
whilst people consume it approximately the same rate all the yer 


round, From this fundamental disharmony between supply and demand 
there is no escape; neither is there any escape from the inexorable 
law which connects the price of a commodity in a free market with the 
quantity of it available for purchase. Hence the inherent instability 
of any agricultural system. Hence half the economic problems which 
hedge around agricultural enterprise, and half the difficulties, perplesi 
ties, or disappointments which harass the poor farmer in his efforts 
to make a living. 


A similar analysis is also set forth by Professor Macklin in 
his book Efficient Marketing for Agriculture: 


Production, on the other hand, is very variable, depending as it docs 
on seasonal and other influences over which the producer has no con- 
trol. Hence the continual instability of prices. 

These conditions alter agriculture in practically all its branches, so 
much so that they sharply distinguish the economic basis of agricul! 
ture from that of almost any other industry; many of these are abl 
to adjust supply to demand with a considerable degree of nicety 
many cases they merely produce to order), so that in normal times 
manufacturers can look forward with confidence to reasonably stabi 
prices. This adjustment in agriculture is very much more difficult 
On this account farmers have tended to treat these price fluctuations 
as inevitable, to regard each crop as in the nature of a speculation, and 
to ignore the possibility of organizing the distribution and sale of farm 
produce, in a manner which would minimize their harmful results. 


(in 


Those who advocate letting things alone and trying to do 
nothing are severely scored by Mr. Enfield: — 


Nature, unfortunately, does not manage her affairs on principles of 
economic harmony, and those who would propose an agricultural policy 
whilst still adhering to the belief in the free play of economic forces are 
thus confronted with a hopeless dilemma, for such a policy must, liow 
ever it is framed, lead to a continuance of these price fluctuations for- 
ever—so long as winter follows summer and summer winter. 
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STABILIZING PRICES 


The McNary-Haugen bill seeks to remedy this situation by 
“ organizing the distribution and sale of farm preducts” so that 
the supply of the product may flow to market in just the quan- 
tities which can be absorbed at reasonable prices. Its pro- 
ponents do not seek to obtain exorbitant prices but to stabilize 
prices on a general profitable basis. 

Experiments have demonstrated in the past that it is possible 
to stabilize the price to a large extent by controlling the flow 
of the surplus to market: Professor Macklin in his book cites 
a notable example in the case of creamery butter: 


While only 10 per cent, approximately, of the year’s output of 
creamery butter is held in storage from surplus to deficit the steadying 
influence which the storage of this butter exerts on prices is truly 
remarkable. Before storage facilities were perfected and utilized for 
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holding butter, prices fluctuated on an average 120 per cent (U. of 
Wis. Ag. Exp. Sta. Bulletin 270, p. 37). With the development of 


storage and the operation of speculation, extreme fluctuation in price 
has been greatly reduced. Prices neither rise nor fall as they for- 
merly did. 

This reduction in price fluctuation to one-third of the former range 
attended by benefits of adequate supply to consumers throughout the 
year and of greater service of storing which costs only about 1.9 cents 
per pound for the butter actually stored. Inasnych as one-tenth of the 
butter only is stored and this portion of the annual production stabilizes 
the prices for the total output, the cost may be thought of as less than 
two-tenths of 1 per cent per pound, or about one-half of 1 per cent of 
the retail value. The economic consequences of storing in this illus- 
tration vastly outweigh the expense of the service. These benefits of 
storing make it an essential part of the marketing system. 


He also suggests a remedy for dealing with the surplus 
problem ; 


Better organization which makes unnecessary the sale of surplus 
products by farmers until these products are needed by consumers is 
the surest solution of this problem. This, however, calls for organiza- 
tion which does not exist to any great extent. Constructive effort 
demands that the time now spent in criticism of the private middle- 
men be spent in creating organization capable of storing and stabilizing. 


Such an organization is provided in the MeNary-Haugen bill 
which would make it possible for the farmers to stabilize 
prices on major farm products by storing surpluses in periods 
of plenty and marketing them in periods of scarcity. The farm- 
ers’ organizations would not have to handle all of an entire crop 
to do this but merely the surplus as the above illustration proves. 
If the surplus is marketing in orderly manner, prices will be 
stabilized. The farmers’ organizations alone can not do this 
now, however; first, because they do not control surplus and if 
they did they would have to penalize members to the benefit of 
nonmembers. Under the McNary-Haugen bill the burden of han- 
dling the surplus would be borne by all producers and the 
benefits would be shared by all producers. 

If these results can be obtained for perishable products like 
butter and eggs for which the storage period is necessarily some- 
what short, how easier and how much better the chances for 
service for wheat and cotton which can be safely stored for long 
periods, 

DUMPING CROPS ON MARKET 

The following table prepared by Professor Macklin shows the 
need for a system of orderly marketing of cotton by the produc- 
ers in order to prevent undue depression of prices resulting from 
dumping most of the crop on the market within a short period. 
This table shows that over 60 per cent of the cotton is moved to 
narket during the months of October, November, and December, 
while the consumption of cotton in those months amounts to less 


than 25 per cent of the year’s supply. The supply moving to 
market varies during the year from 1.4 per cent of the total 


supply to 22.2 per cent, whereas the consumption of cotton dur- 











ing any one month of the year does not fall below 8 per cent 
nor exceed 8.8 per cent of the total supply: 
Cotton ginnings, movement, and consumption of cotton 

Cotton Cotton 

Month Cotton | |} move- | con- 
S ment’? |sumption 

—_ - — sesh eeptlneincal 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
— __ ecoce 6.5 14) 8.3 
RO a ee tinned 22.6 9.5 8.0 
Ce a a cel 38.9 21.0 8.1 
PI ase EL enone 18.4 22. 2 | 8.4 
RI tei hate ah i, a 2 a 7.8 17.4 | 8.2 
‘Data from years 1915-1916 U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 


. 24. 
Department of Agriculture, 


of Census, Bulletin 140, 
* Data 
mates, 


from U. 8. Bureau of Crop Estl- 


1919 crop. 
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Cotton ginnings, morement, and consumption ww cotton-—Continued 








| Cotton | Cotton 
Month eee move- con- 
a } ment /|sumption 
' 
' 
Per cent | Per cen t| Per cent 
A ee ee es 75.8 | &8 | &7 
ee ee } 5.6 8.0 
NS aides R lethal rc daa cee, een de ee tee 49 8&7 
a a eee TL 3.2 8.3 
| TREES ohana dattiedhiiaapasinmsnitadihiinmedeedunditiediam itenetdtuedaslietes | 2.7 8.8 
a ei Rk 1.7 &4 
ee ee Se adenine | 1.6 a | 
Ue idiuitiinicatetaniidinitiabindtbiaeudunmbiien 4 100.0 | # 100.0 * 100.0 











3 Includes all ginnings for balance of season. 

“Represents 45,526,810 bales, or crops, of 1915, 1916, 

5 Represents 11,329,755 bales of 1919 crop. 

*Represents 25,518,543 bales, or United States cotton-mill consump- 
tion for years 1915-1918. inclusive. 


1917, and 1918. 


The need for orderly marketing by the producers is also re- 
flected by Professor Macklin’s tables in regard to the marketing 
of wool and wheat, which are as follows: 

WooL 

The amount used in mills varied throughout year only between 8 
and 8.8 per cent, whereas movement of cotton to market varied from 
1.6 to 22.2 per cent, and 60.6 per cent went to market in three 
months—October, November, and December. 

Monthly wool production and consumption in United States * 





Monthly | Monthly 

Months wool pro- | wool con- 

duction? | sumption * 

Percent | Percent 
tte cai alanis andmcanduipicadigustoadiadnaoeaeran . 0.3) &.8 
TO a a la ee | Ji 7.7 
i iiniieinsdintenintoccrs aeadintticaheidlipaaiidincnanipmaiinandnaiia | 2) 8.7 
Di ividiidsintntawnadndmiaicctanedied “ ‘ weuaieas “ | 9.1 
ets abide estecaneicsinidbeacieslcditiniseendecketbabe Schacht valbocdan ees 1.9 | 9.3 
a Ea ETE SORES 129 | & 4 
teats tien oie eels ii ae eee kee | 33.0 | 8.1 
in ctictdccednnctniincetinunicunbatimieepepngncuspipiities } 35.7 | 7.9 
a tigaccusecaeppewesdnebtiniints (nmnndnanainnn | 11.6 | 7.8 
th chiniacndattttbavthiebiitnamdiniteoniawadsenninie | 23) 8.4 
le dikntne cc ctumiakabanavithihatsdindinnaatotcncmmedal 1.1} 8. 1 
ns 9 Snoniresmnerecntimcndiuntnceii Nanaia weston | 9) 7.7 
NN heise ek at 2 ee SS aeas 100. 0 100. 0 
1 Data from U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Markets, the Market 


Reporter, Vol. II, No. 24, p. 369. 
2 Data from National Wool Warehouse & Storage Co., 
+ Average for years 1918 to 1920. 
4 Negligible. 
81.6 per cent sheared in three months, whereas consumption varied throughout 
year only between figures 7.7 and 9.3 per cent. 


Chicago 


Farm movement and mill consumption of wheat * 











Whe 


at re- . 

Month ceipts from Mill grind 

farms of wheat 

} Per cent Per cent! 
iia caleailatacaicceheas tata ate te deiaiatanatinllindiealietlinmsiinatiinaaeiianiaid | 14.4 4.4 
ST 1 tok ni eda dentivadgeennainwartnninaenes anges ‘ 2.4 9.3 
SE ee _— 18.7 9.3 
II dn deeneuntinndiinnitapnnimmnininniee én | 16.1 10.6 
FT in cities een nn arensempancgnmuineiateiaanEN 7.8 8.3 
December_........ - on 7.0 9.0 
SG oon. i. tren cncccdcocatedens~cacnaseessnsnecceseese< wal 4.8 7.9 
ET «. n ctmncanaccndenasencencesentsnooencesub@unegaes “a 2.4 6.5 
March 3 Ki ddendizeagesoatanetnensaeet wa | 1.5 | y & 
April annthindniminbiaingats inchbnieiniiidtenintncataatia 1.1 8.8 
TENG... cccconsditiaghnibontidibnbndnmdiinns dmmibeiimaanndians | 1.6 10.3 
BA sicesccsirdssastacaisaheghcttaiitalenesgahcanaiiillidias tostiaal dietician Mahalia 1.2 5.9 
aS ciebciicibeea ae aieien dca cteatintnpittnibiacntcaneninineadlitiilitine’ 2100.0 $100.0 


1Table from Grain and Flour Statistics During the War, U. S. ¢ 
Corporation, vP. 28-29. 

2 Represents 730,061,000 bushels of wheat. 

* Represents 539,058,000 bushels of wheat. 


2.6 per ce nt of wheat moves to market during four months July, 
pa September, and October, yet only 33.6 per cent is milled during 
this period When the producers offer 72 per cent of a prod- 


an industry 
uct when they are only prepared to use immediately 33.6 per cent of it 


the producers must expect depressed prices 
REGULATE FLOW TO MARKET 


It is significant that Professor Macklin’s remedy for the situa- 
tion facing the wool producers contemplates the development of 
a “ proper organization ” which would be able to “ retain owner- 
ship of their wool until needed by the mills.” Professor Mack- 
lin states: 
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Were it not for the possibility of a more comprehensive and effective 


market organization this former program of speculative wool selling 
might be beyond criticism Knowledge and experience accumulated to 
date both show that improved marketing methods can be practically 
developed and made to re place the old system and its inefficiency, how- 
ever rhe seeret of the change consists in enabling farmers to defer 
the sale of their wool from shortly after clipping to the time when mills | 
ther re wool for actual milling purposes In other words, 
the | ucers by developing proper organization may retain ownership 
( ! wool until needed by mills, thus making it possible for pro 
at to feed the markets of the country at a rate which will prevent 
market flooding, instead of selling the whole clip at one time at prices 
unduly depressed because of excessive temporary market supply 

The McNary-Haugen bill would supply the necessary assist- 
ance to the organizations of produce1 : by which they would be 
ble to so regulate the flow of the supply of their products to 
l t as to result in the stabilization of prices on a profitable 
basi 

R EFITS TO PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 

Stabilization of prices would be a benefit not only to the 

farmer, but to the consumer. This fact is also pointed ont by 


Professor Macklin in connection with his illustration in regard 


to the stabilization of prices for butterfat: 

the farmer stability of price for butterfat bas added greatly to 
his income. Formerly he obtained the very lowest prices when the bulk 
of his butterfat was sold. At present, while the price remains some- 
what lower in winter than formerly, the substantial increase in sum- 


mer has greatly increased the average price for his year’s sale of butter- 


fat. Consumers benefit by storage because it guarantees a supply of 
butter at reasonable prices, whereas formerly shortage of butter and 
extremely high prices sometimes compelled strenuous economy and even 
the doing without butter at times, 


From Henry C. Taylor’s Outlines of Agricultural Economics: 


\ higher degree of stabilization in the supply of farm products for 
fa from year to year would be of benefit to the consumer as well as 
to the producer, 

TARIFF DORKS NOT ALWAYS PROTSCT 


There is another aspect of the surplus problem which must 
be dealt with. The farmer not only fails to get the full value 
for his product which supply and demand justifies but he also 
fails to get the same benefits from the tariff on farm products 
which other groups are securing for their products. The reason 
for this is that the farmer must sell at the world price of a 
commodity Whenever there is a surplus above the domestic 
requirements for that commodity. The existence of a surplus 
above domestic requirements depresses the domestic price down 
to the level with the world price for that commodity. Manu- 
facturers avoid this situation either by curtailed production or 
selling the surplus abroad at a price cheaper than the Ameri- 


ean price in order to maintain the domestic price at not less 
than the world price plus the tariff. This situation is ably pre- 
sented in a statement credited to Vice President Dawes and 
published on page 9911 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 
25, 1926: 

Our manuf urers are able to decrease their unit cost by an in 
creased output, the surplus of which they can sell abroad at less than 
their American price. Their sales at the world price do not fix their 
American price, as is the case with agriculture. This is made pos- 
sible by the tariff, which within certain limits prevents foreign com- 
petit In the home market While the tariff does not interfere with 
the free operation of the law of supply and demand within our country, 
it d limit the supply from abroad below a certain price level deter- 
mined by the import duty. This is not considered “ price fixing,” nor 
is it attacked as such, 

The egricultural economists are proposing a device which will 
enable agriculture, at its own expense, to sell its surplus abroad at 
the lower world price in order that, as with manufacturing industry, 
the laws of supply and demand will operate in its larger home market 
behind the tariff wall which Congress has already erected for its 
theoretical benefit. This theoretical benefit they wish to be made 
practical 

As I understand, the agricultural proponents of this plan have never 


sucgested a governmental subsidy. This proposal has emanated from 


other sources, They have sought fair discussion as to the economic 
soundness of thelr underlying proposition. A debate, suggested by 
myself, has becn carried on for the past year between them and one 
of the highest economie authorities of the world, Sir Josiah Stamp, of 
I nd For many years he has been intrusted by the British Gev- 
ernment with many of its most important economic nogotiations, in- 
cluding his service as its representative on the first committee of 
expert Reparation Commission. He is now the chief executive of 
the Lon Midland & Scottish Railway, the largest in Kuogland, 
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SURPLUS DEPRESSES DOMESTIC PRICE 

In the United States domestic prices of farm products, of 
wich there is a surplus above domestic requirements, are based 
on the world price. Because an excess is produced the grower 
is penalized in the price which he receives for the major portion 
of his crop by the Cepressing effect of the surplus, which is sold 
abroad at the world price. H. B. Smith in Survey of World 
Trade in Agricultural Products, Bulletin No. 6, June 2, 1924: 


Europe is the focal point of the world’s trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts. * * * More than 80 per cent of all the agricultural products 
exported from the United States go to Enrope, and neariy 70 per cent 
of the total goes to the highly industrialized section of northwest Eu- 
rope, including the five countries of the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands—this, together with an area less 
than one-fifth that of the United States and with a population of some 
160,000,000 persons, as the dominant market for agricultural products 
from all the surpltus-producing regions of the world as well as from 
the United States. 

* * * With an exportable surplus in this country, a delivering 
price in Burope is reflected back into our own domestic price. 

COOPERATIVES MUST HAVER HELP 

In order to carry out a plan of dealing with agricultural sur- 
pluses, which would enable the producers to dispose of surpluses 
without unduly depressing domestic prices, there must be a 
central agency with power and finances sufficient to bring about 
o derly marketing. Under the existing circumstances the coop- 
erative marketing associations are unable to do it. They repre- 
sent only a minority of the total number of farmers in the coun- 
try ; and if they attempted to buy up the surplus and dispose of 
it unaided, their members would have to bear all the burden 
of such an undertaking. If the surpluses were sold abroad at 
a lower world price, the cooperatives selling such surpluses 
abroad would bear all the burden of removing the depressing 
effect of the surplus on domestic prices, while the nonmembers 
who stay out of the cooperatives and sell their product in the 


|; domestic market would reap all the benefits and bear none of 


the burden. ‘The effect of this would be to prevent nonmembers 
from joining the cooperatives and to drive out from membership 
the present members, In other words, it would mean the ruin of 
cooperative marketing organizations attempting such a program 
unaided under existing conditions. 
GOVERNMENT AID IS PROPER 

It is a proper function of the Government to aid the farmers 
in marketing their products in an orderly fashion, so that they 
may be able to attain equality of barguining power with other 


groups. Mr. Macklin states: 

Modern marketing is so complex that an umpire is necessary. By 
setting up this umpire, however, and in providing information to be 
used as the basis of fixing standards and of enforcing them, the Gov- 
ernment necessarily rejects the plan of leaving individuals and groups 
to shift for themselves in hit-or-miss, unregulated scheme of com 
petition. 

OTHER GOVERNMENTS DO IT 


The experiences of other governments has demonstrated the 
wisdom of giving proper assistance in order to promote equality 
of opportunity instead of leaving everything to individual effort. 
Professor Macklin states: 

Fortunately, we have the benefit of experiments of different govern- 
ments that have followed a policy of leaving everything to individuals 
contrasted witlr a of attempting to provide equality of 
opportunity for all. The results of these historical experiences have 
amply demonstrated that human welfare is protected and fostered most 
when government exercises its authority to provide equality of oppor 


as program 


| tunity by restraining those whose actions are harmful to others and by 


educating all to higher planes of effort and competitive relations, This 
has been particularly the case in the, marketing of farm products. 
GOVERNMENT UMPIRE 
The McNary-Haugen bill, through the agency of the Federal 
farm board, would supply an agency through which the efforts 
through orderly marketing of more than 12,000 farmers’ associ- 
ations in the United States could be aided and promoted 
and through which the Government might serve as an umpire 
to bring about equality of bargaining power between the pro 
ducers and the purchasers and a more equitable adjustment of 
supply and demand. 
FICTITIOUS PRICES NOT AIMED AT 
One of the objections to the McNary-Haugen bill which is 
most frequent!y heard is that it constitutes an attempt to inter- 
fere with the operation of the law of supply and demand and 
that it endeavors to create fictitious prices by arbitrary methods. 
This criticism is false both in its assumption and in its 


; conclusion. 
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Some of the extremists among those who make this criticism 
say that there is nothing that the Government can do more 
than it is doing already to relieve agriculture. They say, let 
the farmers alone, and if they will work hard, reduce the cost 
of production, and apply business methods, then the normal 
operation of economic laws will effect eventually a readjust- 
ment. There are two fallacies in this argument: The first is 
that agriculture, the basic industry of this country, may be 
submerged as it has in certain other countries before this 
far-off readjustment, which is supposed to take place through 
the normal operation of economic laws, comes about. Henry C, 
Taylor in Outlines of Agricultural Economics states: 


For those who see economic forces from a long-time point of view 
only, and who see agriculture as a food supply only, this hoped for long- 
time swing which, in their opinion, will raise agricultural prices rela- 
tively to the prices of other products, may suffice. But those who see 
agriculture as millions gf homes of American citizens where growing 
families should be fed and clothed, sheltered, and educated, and who 
economic forces in action from day to day ruining the prospects 
of millions of the coming generation can not patiently wait but must 


see 
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insist uron relief that will save this generation of farm people and | 


give more than a shadowy hope for the farmers of the next generation. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The second fallacy is that while theoretically the normal 
operation of economic laws would effect a readjustment if 
allowed sufficient time to do so, practically there are very 
many things which have become established in our economic 
lives which interfere with the normal operation of economic 
laws. The supply and demand would fix prices if both operated 
ideally on a theoretical basis. In our modern economic life, 
however, there are very many complicating factors which must 
be taken into consideration in determining what fixes the price 
of a commodity. There are many restrictions or qualifying 
factors which definitely affect the operation of supply and 
demand. For example, the price which the farmer gets for 
his product may be far below the value which the normal 
operation of the total supply and the total demand would 
justify because of the fact that the present marketing system 
forces the farmer to place on the market within a relatively 
short period the total supply, or at least a large portion of it, 
which in turn abnormally depresses the price during that sea- 
son because he is forced to place on the market a larger quan- 
tity than can be absorbed at that time. 

Henry C, Taylor in Outlines of Agricultural E conomiecs states: 


The prices of farm products are influenced by the fact that most of 
the supply of a given product becomes available during a small portion 


of the year, and this supply must last until the next year’s supply is 
ready for use. A factory manufacturing steel rails, copper wire, or 
cotton cloth may put out a continuous flow of goods, but with most 


farm products the output is intermittent. The tendency is for the price 
to be low when the greatest supply becomes available, and high in the 
period prior to the arrival of new supply. This is due to the fact that 
a part of the supply must be stored, which involves the expense for 
storage room, interest on the money invested in the product, and a loss 
to shrinkage, 


ge 
aut 
How 


FARM PRICDS ARE FIXED 


The price of the farmer’s product is determined not by bar- 
gaining between the farmer and the producer on a plane of equal 
bargaining power, but is based primarily on the ruling wholesale 
prices in the central markets. 

The wholesale 
other agricultural commodity prices are gauged. 
markets that price fluctuations are primarily 
The prices received by the growers of farm products sold in the local 
markets are based directly upon the ruling wholesale prices of the cen- 
tral markets to which they are shipped by the local buyers. * * *® 
(By Professor Huebner, in Agricultural Commerce, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania.) 


It is at the wholesale 


The farmers do not determine the price at which their prod- 
ucts sell under existing conditions. They must take the prevail- 
ing price in the central markets whether it is below the cost of 
production or not. The price is not based on the cost of produc- 
tion nor does the cost of production enter into the determination 
of the price which the farmer receives. 

The growers’ cost of production does not directly determine the prices 
of the great farm staples, because the farmers do not determine the 
Prices which they receive. Their position radically different from 
that of huge industrial concerns, some of which possess sufficient mo- 
nopoly power to control in a large measure the prices which they receive 
for their work. Agricultural prices are competitive and are, therefore, 
influenced by the growers’ costs of production only indirectly in that 
failure to pay the farmers profitable prices will affect the volume of prod- 
ucts produced by them. (Professor Huebner, in Agricultural Commerce.) 


is 





prices are the standard in accordance with which all | 


determined. * * #*#| 
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RETAILERS SELL ON “ COST-PLUS ” PLAN 


Retailers, on the ether hand, fix the selling price of their 
goods at the delivered wholesale price plus an amount sufli- 
cient to bring them a profit above operating expenses. The 
amount of the profit above all costs and expenses varies with 
the amount of competition. The important point is that our 
present economic system is so organized that the retailer can 
set a price on his product which will give him cost plus a profit, 
whereas the farmer can not set the price on his product. 


In the highly developed countries of modern times bargaining in 
retail dealings has been almost entirely discarded. The dealer sets a 
price at which he will sell, and at that price the purchaser may take 
the article or leave it. The tacit understanding is that the price so 
fixed shall be the current or market price, and that it shall be the same 
for all customers at the shop. (F. W. Taussig, in Principles of 
Economics. ) 

UNEQUAL BARGAINING POWER 

Unequal bargaining power may enable the superior group to 
gain an advantage which the law of supply and demand would 
not justify. Prof. Henry C. Taylor in his book, Outlines of 
Agricultural Economies, states: 


The force and conditions which determine supply and demand are too 
little interested. The law of supply and demand as a price regulator 
does not always give satisfactory resulis. It might be made te work 
much more equitably ander the guidance of a commission than when 
influenced by the unequal bargaining power of great distributing cor- 
porations on the one hand and of the isolated unorganized producers on 
the other. 


The mere existence of a supply and a demand for a product 
does not necessarily mean that competitive prices will result. 


To say that a product produced in quantities or left to rot on the 
ground or in middlemen warehouses brings competitive prices is neither 
in line with sound economics or sane business experience. Yet this 
would happen if cooperative regulations are not instituted and main- 
tained among successive distributors whose services are necessary to the 
movement of the product Protection through stabilized flow of com- 
modities, stabilized prices, or spreading of risks is the essential object 
sought by these cooperative regulations. Either this means of protec 
tion must be devised and supported by cooperation or wider margins 
must be taken to cover losses incurred by price fluctuations. (Efficient 
Marketing for Agriculture, by Theodore Macklin.) 

LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCES 


Various legislative enactments may also affect or restrict the 


operations of supply and demand. The labor supply. in the 
domestic market may be curtailed by immigration laws. The 


development of large reclamation projects by the Government 
may result in an increased supply of agricultural products, the 
guarantee of cost plus a reasonable profit to the railroad con- 
stitutes a further interference by legislative enactment with the 
normal operation of supply and demand. The development of 
private monepolies under governmental control, and regulation 
of rates and services in the case of telephone and telegraph 
services, power, gas, and other public-service companies, afford 
further examples of complicating factors which affect the opera- 
tion of supply and demand. The fact that supply and demand 


are operative does not necessarily mean that the economic sit- 
uation is fair and equitable to all parties concerned. Legisla- 


tive enactments which resuit in the restriction of supply in the 
interest of one group either by immigration laws or the creation 
of private monopolies with guaranteed profits, constitute in- 
equalities which are only justifiable when other equally impor- 
tant or even more basic groups, are placed on a plane of 
equality. 

Changes in the fluctuation in the value of the dollar can 
also greatly affect farm prices. This is pointed out by Warren 
and Pearson in The Agricultural Situation. 


A change in the purchasing power of the dollar makes fundamental 


changes in price relationship in different ports of the channels of 
trade. * * * The fact that deflation leaves laborers’ wages rela- 
tively bigh to other things is known by many persons. * * * 

When prices double, those who formerly lent money continue to re- 
ceive only half its former value. ‘This can not be said to be due to 
supply and demand. 

Supply and demand remain in adjustment at the consumer’s prices, 
but when inflation or deflation occur the farm prices are often more 


influenced by the change in the general price level than by changes in 
supply and demand. * * * 
Severe agricultural depression is an inevitable result of rapid 


deflation. 
AGRICULTURE ASKS FOR EQUALITY 


Agriculture simply seeks to be placed on plane of equality 
with other groups in this country. It does not ask that the 
law of supply and demand be set aside by attempting to set up 
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artificial price stimulation. It asks no Government subsidy. 
It does not ask the Government to be a purveyor of farm crops 
and plunge into socialism. It merely asks fur equality of oppor- 
tunity to market its products in an orderly fashion, with equal 
bargaining power with all other groups in such manner as to 
ure the full value of those products. Agriculture is not even 
asking the Government to do all of this for it nor seeking a 
punacea for all its ills through legislative enactment. It does 
however, that it is a proper and necessary function of 
Government to assist in creating conditions that will make it 
for the producers themselves to gain equal bargaining 
and equality of opportunity with other groups, particu- 
irly when other groups have received special governmental as- 
‘e either directly or indirectly which have given them an 
conomic advantage over agriculture, To secure this equality of 
tining power and equality of opportunity and to obtain for 
‘ts the full value thereof, and to place agriculture on 
mie equality with other groups of this country are the 
fundamental purposes seught to be accomplished through the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. The Government is not asked to cure all 
the farmers’ ills in this bill, but it is simply asked to give 
legit assistance which will enable the farmers to help 
themselves out of the difficulties into which they have been 
placed through the inequalities and favoritism which have been 
created by class legislation. 
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MINIMUM OF GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 


The machinery with which these purposes would be carried 
out through the McNary-Haugen bill provides the minimum of 
Government interference with a maximum of results. A re- 
gional Federal farm board of 12 members is created which is 
to be the coordinating agency to work with farmers’ market- 
ing associations and to assist them in handling farm surpluses. 
The board itself, however, does not engage in the actual busi- 
ness of buying, storing, or selling farm products, 

These activities are to be carried on by associations or pro- 


ducers or subsidiary corporations set up by them or by other 
private individuals or agencies through agreements entered 
into between the Federal farm board and these agencies. 


While the Federal farm board will not itself engage in the ac- 
tual business of buying and selling farm products it will have 
ample power to control the movement of farm products to mar- 
ket so as to promote orderly marketing, and it will have the 
power to assist the farmers in removing surpluses from the 
domestic markets and disposing of them in foreign markets at 
the world price, 
PRODUCERS SAFEGUARDED 


The board will have ample powers and yet it will be so con- 
stituted as to be responsible to the producers. Each Federal 
loan-bank district will be entitled to one representative on the 
board who is to be selected by the President from lists of nomi- 
nees submitted by a district nominating committee. This com- 
mittee is composed of seven members. One of them is appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, two selected by a majority vote 
of the heads of the agricultural departments of the States in 
said district, and the other four are elected by the farm organi- 
zations and cooperatives. The board before beginning opera- 
tions in regard to any commodity must secure the approval of 
a majority of its members, of board members representing land- 
bank districts, producing more than 50 per cent of such com- 
modity, of the commodity advisory council, of a substantial 
number of producers’ organizations, and a majority of the pro- 
ducers. In States where there are not as many as 50 per cent 
of the producers of such commodity, who are members of such 
cooperatives or organizations, an expression must be obtained 
through a State convention of such producers. This provides 


adequate protection against hasty action or against operations | 


opposed by the producers generally, 


BURDEN EQUITABLY DISTRIBUTED 


This bill also provides a plan whereby the burden of dispos- 
ing of the surplus is distributed equitably and proportionally 
among all the producers and whereby all the price benefits re- 
sulting therefrom are likewise equitably distributed among all 
the producers. This plan contemplates the collection of a small 


rea 
~ 


above the requirements for orderly marketing or above domestic 
requirements. The amount of the fee is to be determined by 
the board and is to be collected upon each unit of the commod- 
ity. The point of collection may be either the transportation, the 
processing for market, or the first sale in commerce of such 
commodity as determined by the board. The collection of this 
fee would provide a fund for the payment of losses incurred in 
handling the surplus, 
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WEAKNESS OF OTHER PLANS 

Various other bills have been proposed which do not provide 
for such a fund, and on this account they fail to provide ade- 
quately for the possibility of losses. In these other proposals it 
is proposed that the Government shall lend large sums of money 
for handling the surplus and no provision is made for safe- 
guarding Government funds in the event there are losses. Under 
such a plan the activities of the Federal farm board would 
either be so restricted in their scope in regard to preventing 
any losses as to be of little real assistance to the farmers in 
getting a better price for their products or the Government 
would be required to pay the losses incurred in disposing of the 
surplus in case there were such losses. In other words, these 
plans are likely to be either ineffective or to involve Govern- 
ment subsidy. The economic soundness of the MeNary-Haugen 
plan, however, is that it provides a fund collected upon the com- 
modity which would serve to pay any losses that might be in- 
curred in disposing of the surplus and which would also pro- 
vide added security for the Government funds advanced to the 
corporations. 

THE OVERPRODUCTION “ BOGEY ” 

Enemies of the measure have charged that it would ab- 
normally stimulate production, with the result that a vast over- 
supply would soon be provided which would utterly defeat the 
aims of the measure. They base this prediction on the assump- 
tion that the operations of the bill would result in increased 
prices to the farmers and that larger returns would cause the 
farmers to plant larger crops and this would result in overpro- 
duction. The logical implication of this argument is that if we 
are to do anything to help the farmer to get a better price for 
his product we are doing something futile which will soon 
come to naught and therefore we should do nothing for the 
farmer. This is another economic theory which is predicated 
upon various theoretical conditions, but whose actual operations 
when put into practice would be affected by various limiting 
factors. President Warren, of Cornell University, one of the 
outstanding agricultural economists in this country, has stated 
that he does not believe that farmers would be able to produce 
very much larger quantities than at present, even if they were 
to secure substantial increases in prices. He bases his state- 
ment on the proposition that the majority of farmers are 
already producing practically the maximum that they are able 
to produce under existing conditions for some time to come. 
President Warren says: ; 

It takes a considerable period of time to increase yields per acre and 
a considerable period of time to decrease them * * * the present 
agricultural depression has been so drastic that the impetus to de. 
crease production will undoubtedly occur for some time even should 
the conditions improve. In other words, if conditions for farmers 
should at once be decidedly improved, we would still expect production 
to continue to decline for some years * * * by that time we would 
probably need the increased production. For six crop years farming 
has been going through a period of agricultural depression. An immi- 
nent period of shortage of farm products is unavoidable. The longer 
the period of depression the longer and more violent the period of 
shortage will be. 

In short, I believe that if an improvement should occur in thi 
cultural situation at the present time that at first it would 
check the rate of decline in agriculture. It would be, I believe, some 
years before any actual increase in total production would occur. If 
the agricultural depression continues, a very serious period of high 
living costs is inevitable. 


agri- 
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The “bogey” of “ruination” of agriculture through abnor- 
mally stimulated production would seem to be a straw man, if 
the conclusions of Dr. Firman E. Bear in regard to future poten- 
tial supply and demand are correct. He is credited in The Fer- 
tilizer Review, August, 1926, as stating: 

Considering the problem of food production in the United States as 
a national question, the best interests of both consumers and pro 
ducers can be served by maintaining ovr production at a point suffi 
ciently high to meet our own needs and to afford a fair exportable 
surplus. 


Another statement made by Dr. Firman FE. Bear, who is head 
of the department of soils of tue Ohio State University, in a 


fee upon each unit of a commodity whenever there is a surplus | prepared address entitled ‘The coming need for soil fertility, 


|-is as follows: 


is enough to feed about 
“By the year 1940 this sur- 


produced, more 


“Our present estimated food surplus 
20,000,000 people,’’ asserted Doctor Bear. 
plus will have disappeared unless higher yields are 
acres are put under cultivation, more horses are replaced by tractors 
and automobiles, or our national diet is fundamentally changed. If 


the corn borer continues its advance through the Corn Belt, the date 
of using up our surplus may not be so far ahead. 


If the years 1926 
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and 1927 are as unfavorable for wheat as 1916 and 1917, we shall be 
compelled to import more wheat than we export or to cut down our 
bread ration. We can grow more corn and wheat, but have we any 
yuarantee that the food production of this country will keep ahead of 
the demand of our constantly growing population?” 


1927 


ov, 
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SAFEGUARDS AGAINST OVERPRODUCTION 


Another factor which would enter into the situation would 
be the operation of the equalization fee, the larger the amount 
of the surplus produced thé larger must be the equalization fee 
to be collected. This would have a stabilizing tendency on 
production, and yet the farmer would get the fullest possible 





net return for the amount produced, which economic conditions | 


justify even when a large crop may necessitate an increase in 
the fee, but his return would be less than in a year of smaller 
production ordinarily. 

In other words, the operation of the equalization fee and the 
orderly marketing of farm products throughout the year so as 


to prevent glutting of the market, would tend to stabilize the | 


whole industry of agriculture on a sound economic basis on 
which the farmer would get his full share of the benefit of the 
operation of supply and demand and of market conditions, and 
he would not take more of his fair share of the punishment for 
raising more than the world can consume. 

A further restricting factor in preventing extreme overpro- 
duction would be the operations of the commodity advisory 
council, who are authorized to confer with the board and to 
cooperate with it in advising producers and their associations 
in the adjustment of production. With this coordinating ma- 
chinery in operation which is authorized and directed to keep 


advised of market conditions, supply and demand, and so forth, | 


and with the stabilizing influence of the equalization plan, as 
well as the stabilizing effect of orderly marketing, the practical 
result of the operation of this bill would be more likely to bring 
the whole industry to a condition of stabilization on a sound 
economic basis rather than to further increase the disparity 
between agriculture and other groups by stimulating an ab- 
normal overproduction. 


COLLECTION OF FED 


The collection of this fee should not be particularly intricate. 
It would be far simplier than the collection of the miscellaneous 
internal taxes. In the case of cotton, wheat, and swine, it is 
probable that the producer would not be conscious of the collec- 
tion of this fee any more than the consumer and not as much 
so as the consumer is in the pyramiding of prices in tariff-pro- 
iected commodities. The fee on these commodities wguld be col- 
ected probably at the point of processing, in which case the 
producer—that is, the miller and the packer—would probably 
include the fee as an overhead charge and distribute it between 
the producer and the consumer, Thus the fee would be collected 
With even more ease than the gasoline tax, and perhaps with as 
much simplicity as the methods of collecting the excise tax on 
tobacco or any of the miscellaneous taxes. In the case of cotton, 
a serial receipt would be issued to the producers showing his 
participating interest, and whenever there would be a surplus 
in the equalization fund above the needs of the board to pay for 
losses and operations in handling the surplus, this excess is to 
be returned ratably in serial order to the holders of these 
receipts. In order to enable the board to deal with any possible 
contingency, the fee is to be collected at some point where a 
normal transaction is made, either the-point of processing, the 
transportation, or the sale in commerce, so that the collection 
and accounting of this fee would involve the minimum of inter- 
ference and added burden to the commerce in such products. 

in the beginning the bill contemplates starting out with a 
limited number of commodities which, for the purposes of the 
bill, are designated as “basic agricultural commodities ” 
wheat, corn, rice, swine, tobacco, and cotton. The way is open 
for Congress to broaden the scope of the bill to include other 
commodities by virtue of the provision which requires the board 
to make a report to Congress whenever in its judgment the 
conditions are such as to warrant the inclusion another 
commodity within the purview of the bill. 


ol 


BOARD CAN HELP ANY FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION 


The board would also be enabled to render assistance to 
marketing associations, which handle farm products other than 
those included in the bill. The sum of $25,000,000 is to be avyail- 
able for loans to any farmers’ marketing associations, whether 
handling basic commodities or not, in order to assist such associ- 
ation in handling the surplus of any commodity and in order to 
assist it in the purchase or construction of storing or processing 
facilities for such commodities. Such loans are to bear 4 per 
cent interest and may be amortized over a 20-year period 

A revolving loan fund of $250,000,000 would be provided by a 
Federal appropriation. The integrity of this fund is protected 
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by the equalization fund as well as the usual facilities which 
could be provided. An appropriation of $500,000 for administra- 
tive expenses would also be provided. 


WILL FARMERS OPPOSE EQUALIZATION FER? 


Some opponents of the MeNary-Haugen bill contend that they 
could not support the equalization fee and that they could not 
vote for it on the ground that it would be unpopular with the 
farmers generally. They say that it would be a tax on the 
farmers which would reduce the net return to the farmer by 
the amount of the fee. If the equalization fee were a tax, 
there would perhaps be some ground for this fear, because a 
tax is a sum collected by the Government from its citizens for 
the support of some governmental function. 

The equalization fee, however, is merely a sum collected upon 
each unit of a commodity to finance the marketing of the 
surplus in such a manner as to bring about a larger net return 
to the producer on the total amount of his crop than he would 
otherwise have received if no equalization fee had been col- 
lected and if the surplus had been allowed to be dumped on 
the market, so as to depress the price received for the entire 
crop. 

It does not seem reasonable to assume that a farmer would 
object to the payment of an equalization fee which would 
make possible the marketing of the surplus, so as to bring him 
a better price for his entire crop. The equalization fee is used 
for paying the cost of marketing of the surplus, so that the 
entire crop will bring a better price and the farmer receive a 
larger net return. 

Ample safeguards, however, are previded in the bill by which 
the farmers can prevent the board from beginning operation 
and collecting equalization fee, so that if a situation should 
arise in which the producer opposed the collection of the fee 
they would be able to prevent it. Objections to this legislation 
are no longer made, because the farmers are not compelled to 
take advantage of its provisions unless a majority of them so 
determine. The farmers may terminate the operations of the 


| bill at any time through the Federal farm board, which they 


have a hand in appointing in their nominations to the President. 


EQUALIZATION FEE SOUND IN PRINCIPLE 
If there is any virtue in joint marketing as it is now 
practiced in this country—and most agricultural economists 


would probably concede that there is—then the collection of the 
equalization fee should be no more objectionable to the farmers 
under the operations of this bill than the collection at the pres- 
ent time by farmers’ marketing organizations of fees from 
their members with which to finance their operations in dis- 
posing of the crop of their members in an orderly manner. 
The equalization-fee principle is merely an extension of the 
principle now followed by farmers’ organizations in charging 
up to their members the cost of orderly marketing. 

The essential difference between the two is that by means of 
the equalization-fee principle the entire commodity bears the 
burden of the disposition of the surplus, whereas in the market- 
ing associations, under the present plan of operations, the mem- 
bers of the associations bear all the burden incidental to dis- 
posing of the surplus (where attempts to handle the surplus are 
made), and the nonmembers who refuse to join the associations 
receive all the benefits in price enhancement without bearing 
any of the burden incident to the marketing of the surplus. 

The equalization-fee principle therefore should result in 
stimulating the development of orderly marketing through 
farmers’ marketing organizations, because it relieves one of the 


greatest hindrances that has confronted the farmers’ joint 
marketing movement in this country, namely, the fact that 


heretofore the nonmembers who stayed out of the organizations 

often secured substantially the same price benefits as the mem- 

bers, but the members had to bear all of the burdens incident to 

orderly marketing which made possible these improved prices 
NO PRICE FIXING 


Enemies of the McNary-Haugen bill also charge it with being 
a price-fixing measure. This criticism, however, has no weight 
when it is realized that there is not a single provision in the 
measure for price fixing of any sort. ‘There is no reference in 
it to price fixing or arbitrary price levels. The fundamental 
purpose of the bill is to assist the producers in attaining equal- 
ity of bargaining power, so that they may secure the best price 


; Which supply and demand and market conditions justify. 


EFFECT ON CUST OF LIVING 


Another attack which has been made on the bill seeks to 
raise up the “ bogey ” of higher costs of living to the consumer. 
When the opponents of the measure contend that it will bring 
the producers a better price for their products they are offering 
one of the strongest possible arguments which could be sub- 
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mitted in support of the measure. The very fact that the ene- 
mies of the bill are freely admitting this point shouid lead every 
farmer to support this measure, 
REDUCES 
Because it will be possible for the farmers to secure better 
prices for their products, through the operation of this bill, it 
does not necessarily follow that the cost of the finished product 
the consumer will be raised proportionally. The effect of 
this legislation will probably be to reduce the spread between 
ihe producer and consumer, which in many cases is unneces- 
sariiv great, 


SPREAD IN PRICES 


Re 


ro 


ORGANIZED LABOR 

Perhaps no better answer can be given to those who argue 
that the McNary-Haugen bill would increase the prices of food 
products to the consumers than to quote the testimony of a 
representative of one of the largest and most powerful organ- 
ized group of consumers of this country, namely, organized 
labor. Mr. Edgar Wallace, officially representing the American 
Federation of Labor, appeared before the House Committee on 
Agriculture last spring and urged the committee to give its 
approval to the McNary-Haugen bill. He told 
that he did not think it would result in increased prices to the 
consumers, and eyen if it did do this that organized labor ap- 
proved of the bill and were willing to bear any increased price 
that might result because of the larger benefits which they 
would receive if agriculture is maintained on a profitable basis. 
He said that they had more to fear from great corporations 
boosting the price of food products under existing conditions 
than they would have from the farmers if this legislation were 
passed. The following extracts are quoted from Mr. Wallace’s 
statement to the committee: 

It 
that 
not 


APPROVES 


me, gentlemen, that the trouble with the farmer is not 
average price of his commodities as sold to the consumer is 
high enough. The trouble seems to be that at the time the farmer 

sell he finds the market flooded, prices depressed. Now, here is 


# measure that is favored by the overwhelming majority of the farmers* 
* * - 


seems to 


the 
miust 


organizations, 
Now, here is a plan that has been formulated by the organizations 


of the farmers. I do not see how it can injure any other class but 
people in this country. It is unusual legislation, if you will, but there 


is an unusual condition confronting us. * * * 

Now, here is a measure before the House, or presented to this com- 
mittee, that would permit the farmers, through thetr organization and 
under direction of the Government of the country, to hold their prod- 
ucts. I believe that is the main reason for it, so that those men may 
be able to hold thetr products until the prices reach the average, so 
that no man shall be forced to sell on a panicky market. 
benefit them and would injure nobody. * * * 

I have said in the past that, if because of the enactment of any law 
that the workers shall pay more, why, even then 
we are satisfied, but under this bill I can not see where we would be 
called upon to pay more. It is only an equalization bill. It not 
even us far-reaching as the tariff is for manufacturers and industrial 
producers, inasmuch as it does not definitely raise prices. 

Now, gentlemen, the American Federation of Labor is in favor of this 
bill and asks that it be enacted into law. * * * To me ahd to the 
\merican Federation of Labor it appears that this comes as near being 
a solution of the farm problem anything that has offered 
here a Se 


it may be necessary 


is 


as been 
If we want to go to the old system of laiseez faire, everyone for him- 
self, all right, but then we should repeal every kind of protection. I! 
m not intending to go on record in favor of that, but if there is to 
be any protection, why, then, let the farmers, whom we know are suffer- 
ing, let them also have the same benefit of that protection in the inter- 
est of the entire country. * * ® 
Let me say this, that from the beginning of my talk—and I still have 


the same impression—lI fee] that this bill is rather intended to keep 


the committee | 
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no fear that under Government supervision, with the farmers taking 
part, that this proposed law would result in undue raising of prices 
of the food upon which we depend for our living. We have not any fear 
of that. We would fear some selfish imterest concerning the whole 
supply and telling the farmer, then, what they shall get and telling 
us what we shall pay. That has been done in many of the productive 
industries, The productive industries have been cornered that way 
and we have had no say so as to what we shall receive as compensation 
for our work, nor as to what we shall pay for the finished product. 

Now, that we fear; but we do not fear a governmental body that will 
be to a great extent directed by men engaged in the industry, actual 
producers in the industry—-that that would have such an effect upon 
prices, unduly raising them, 

After all, there is a law of diminishing returns, and nobody knows 
that better than the farmer, Even if they do not know the term, they 
do know that if they raise the price too much people can not buy and 
they are smothered tn their own surplus. f 


AN ACT OF JUSTICE 


The reports submitted to Congress by the House and Senate 
Cemmittee on Agriculture dealt with this question of whether 
the cost to the consumers would be inereased. In both reports 
it was denied that the effect of this legislation would be to 
greatly increase the cost of living, and it was urged that “no 
one can honestly oppose an act of justice to the farmer which 
remedies this situation for the sake of the infinitesimal cost it 
may mean to him.” 


COST TO CONSUMERS NOT NECESSARILY INCREASED 
It was also pointed out that— 


Since the war, price of wheat has fluctuated from a low point of about 
$1 to a high point of about $2 per bushel. During the same period 
the retail price of bread jin leading cities in the United States has 
varied less than 5 per cent, according to figures of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


It was also explained that the actual cost of the raw product 
is only a small part of the cost to the consumer of the finished 
or processed product. The following is quoted from the report 
of the committee: 


Distributing costs growing larger: The cost of wheat is a very small 
part of the cost of the loaf. The cost of raw cotton is a very small 
part of the cost of the cloth. So it is with the other staple crops. The 
real cost to the consumer lies elsewhere than in the price the farmer 
gets. The margin between the farmer and the consumer has approxi- 
mately doubled in the case of most of the farm staple crops since the 
period imme@iately before the war. 

Much of the increase is due to increased wages of labor; more of it 
can probably be laid to less justifiable causes. Those who oppose this 
legislation on the ground that it may increase the cost of living 
apparently prefer taking the farmer's crops from him at less than a 
living price, to the more fruitful course provided in this bill. 


The following table, made up of figures taken from the 1925 
Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, afford an interest 


| ing comparison of the fluctuations in the price of bread to the 


prices at a certain level the entire year and not that it should tend to | 


raise raise the average of prices. My understanding 
farmers’ difficulties has been that those who are least able to hold their 
the greatest sufferers. Now, here is a proposition that might 


permit them to hold that crop until the average price is reached, and 


prices, 


crops were 


they then will get about the equivalent of that which is charged the 
consumer for the raw material. 

Mr. Fort. But you would not object to the legislation, and I would 
not, even though it definitely raised prices, provided that raising prices 


s necessary to produce the equivalent of living wage to the American 
farmer? 


r. W. Absolutely not, even though we had to help pay I -have 
hat many times, 
Mr. FF. And that, you feel, is the attitude of Jabor generally? 


M W. That is the attitude of labor 2 a 

Mr. W. Mr. Fort, we would fear what seemed probable just a few 
week o, tl some great corporation would get hold of all the food- 
stuffs. These are the ones who would raise the prices, but we have 


of the | 


consumer and the price received by the farmers for wheat: 
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FARMBRS OFFER THEIR OWN REMEDY 


The American farmers after devoting many years of study tv 
the agricultural problem have devised their own remedy in (1 
form of the McNary-Haugen bill. They are now asking © 
gress to pass the necessary legislation to enable them to try oul 
their plan, They believe they have a measure which is sound 
economically and which will prove workable if tried. it 


Coll 


| tains no provision for arbitrary price fixing or Government sub 


sidy; but it seeks to encourage the development of joint 
marketing, to give to the producers equality of bargaining power 
with other groups, to assist them in securing for their products 
the prices which supply and demand and other economic factors 
justify when a commodity is marketed on an orderly basi>, 
and it seeks to stabilize the industry of agriculture on 2a 
profitable and sound economic basis. They believe the Me- 
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Nary-Haugen bill will bring about these results and that the | 

attainment of these purposes will be a benefit not only to the | 

farmers but also to the consumers and the country generally. 
AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 

The United States seems to be at the parting of the ways 
with respect to industry and agriculture. 

Strong pressure is being exerted from industrial quarters to 
bring about a national policy which would result in the crush- 
ing of agriculture to the advantage of industry. There is no 
necessity for crushing either industry or agriculture and the 
farmers generally appear to have no desire to build up agricul- 
ture at the expense of industry. They have become aroused, 
however, to the inequalities existing under present conditions 
and they are asking the Government to adopt a national policy 
with respect to agriculture which will assist the farmers to | 
restore the industry of agriculture on a sound economic basis. 
It is generally conceded that the prosperity and welfare of the | 
Nation generally is involved in the prosperity and well-being of 
agriculture. The experiences of other nations have demon- | 
strated over and over again the folly of building up a purely | 
industrial nation at the expense of agriculture. The evils re- 
sulting from such a program of exploitation of agriculture for 
the benefit of industry and the necessity now facing the United 
States to outline a policy which will protect and promote the 
agricultural industry, have been ably presented by EB. G. Nourse 
in the Journal of Political Kconomy (Vol. XXVII, No. 7, cover- 
ing 1919): 


' 
| 
\ 
AGRICULTURE BEFORB CIVIL WAR 

~ * * + * ° * 

In general it may be said that from the time of the loosening of 
British control until the time of our Civil War the position of agricul- 
ture in our economic society was determined largely by natural forces 
too strong to be in any considerable degree abrogated by political 
interference. A few special lines of effort, such as woolgrowing on the 
one band or iron making on the other, had been manipulated to a 
certain extent. But our situation and resources were such as to make 
us inevitibly a dominantly agricultural people with, however, an 
increasing home supply of simple and bulky manufactures in those 
lines for which raw materiais were readily accessible, and a not incon- 
siderable commerce, 

* * > + 2 a a 
AGRICULTURE AFTER CIVIL WAR 
| 


From the Civil War forward this situation has been greatly altered. 
The fighting disciples of mercantilism and industrial imperialism bave | 
consolidated the easy gains of the war period and the hardly less easy 
victories which grew out of the subsequent demoralization of agricul- 
ture, The homestead act and free immigration, to be sure, inflated | 
the volume of agriculture enormously; but, after the subsidence of 
war prices, left it with constantly diminishing prosperity. The rail- | 
oads, both in their control of rates and in their intermediary services 

the disposal of public lands (to say nothing of stock subscriptions 
and contributions of right of way on the part of farniers), waxed | 
great at the expense of the rural class. The manufacturer, protected | 
by a most outrageous series of tariffs, sold high in a market of poor | 
country buyers the goods produced cheaply from low-priced raw mate- | 
rials and la fed on cheap domestic produce. In the money markets 
the farmers were given scant service at the highest rate, until their 
industry showed marked signs of financial anemia. 


AGRICULTURE IN SUBSERVIENT POSITION 


At the opening of the twentieth century American agriculture stood 
in just the same subservient position to American industrialism that 
the Colonies had occupied toward England a century and a quarter 
before. The inevitable revolution to which that situation must lead 
was in full progress when the European war broke upon us. The slow 
realignment of prices brought about by the cessation of geographical 
expansion and by the progress of cityward migration had brought 
results in the way of more adequate returns to farm enterprise. 
Nearly 25 years of agitation had brought reforms in the credit struc- 
ture which put farming more nearly on an equality with other indus- 
tries, A tortoise-paced development ¢«* rural education had paved the 
way for a tolerable labor efficiency in the technical phases of agri 
culture. and another generation may see equal progress in the direction 


of needful training for the economic organization of the industry 
* * " ? t . . 

At the same time industry (to which, rather than to agriculture, 
went the nimble dollar of the war speculator and the mobile and newly 
recruited labor forces of the war period) under the wxgis of Govern 
ment protection and private aid fares forth well armed and provisioned 
against the industrially devastated or politically hampered rivals which 
had formerly hemmed it in. Our manufactures have expanded enor- 
mously under the stimulus of war. Our merchant marine has grown to 
astonishing proportions. (And shall we not say to immoderate preten- 
tions?) Our financial institutions have in four years’ time achieved as 
many decades of advancement. The partial desertion of South Amert- 
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can and oriental markets by European nations rouses the dream of a 
commercial and manufacturing future such as we had hardiy dared 
imagine. Mercantilist forces are quite evidently looking forward to 
scoring heavily in the period which we are about to enter. Possessed 
of a definite program and effective organization for achieving it, they 
bid fair to claim the economic future of the United States for their 


| own, little disturbed by the belated protests of less forshonded interests, 


which may find themselves thereby excluded from their proper place in 
our economle organization 

Financial and commercial interests are already looking forward to 
the after-war period as one of great industrial expansion in the 
“frontiers of the world.” * * * 


SHALL AGRICULTURE BE CRUSHED? 


The United States is exhorted to throw itself into the same program 
of imperialistic mercantilism which has shaped the destinies of ERurope. 
An economic system which has become lopsided through everdevelop- 
ment * * * on its industria) side is not to be allowed to regain its 
equilibrium by the restoration of its natural center of gravity, but is to 
be kept from falling by heightening the speed of its motion, like a 
motorcyclist on a saucer track. We are urged to set deliberately upon 
that course, whose eventual dangers have appalled even England, to 
whose situation such a policy is infinitely more suited than it is to ours. 
A course which, even mitigated as it was by considerations of military 
self-sufficiency, has been the largest single factor in plunging Germany 
down to ruin, 

If America * * * should follow the lure of ships and foreign 
markets and industrial greatness without stint or limit, the future 
adjustment of industries one to another in America must conform to 
that ideal, and all those interests which in any way run athwart tbat 
line of development must impose a self-denying ordinance upon them- 
selves or be put by a strong hand back into their humble place of 
servitude. If our manufacturers and traders are to meet the competi- 
tion of the world they must strip themselves of all hampering in- 
fluences. As we have been adjured during the wur to make every 
domestic sacrifice to the end that our expeditionary forces should feel 
not the slightest drag upon their rush to victory, so now those who would 
fare forth to win American supremacy in the markets of the world 
demand that they shall not be checked either by the hesitancy of gov- 
ernment or by the counterclaims of other interests. To further their 
great mission we should be glad to squander millions, even hundreds 
of millions, in the construction and maintenance of a merchant marine: 
we should abate our foolish zeal to regulate business organizations lest 
we impair their ability to levy capital or to adopt whatever commer- 
cial practice may conduce to their success in the face of foreign com- 
petition. Neither the maintenance of economic standards at home nor 
a living wage and decent treatment for sailors afloat must be allowed 
to handicap these knights of trade so unselfishly eager to set our flag 


| over every commercial rampart of the world. Least of all can they be 


hampered by aught that would keep the prices of food products and 
raw materials above the lowest point to which they can by any means 
be hammered. 

Those interests which have in the past prospered upon cheap food 
and raw materials from a depressed agriculture at home now hope to 
engineer an even greater boom upon the basis of new cheap sources of 
these goods in more primitive foreign lands, grandly oblivious to the 
effect which the lowering of prices would have upon American agri 
culture and upon the domestic-consumption market ini 
there are no farmer delegates at the peace table to represent the inter- 
ests of the American farmer and to urge the adjustment of interna- 
tional economic relations in a manner. which will take account of his 
proper claims when brought into competition with the European peasant 
and the Asiatic coolie. The foreign missionary of trade preaches still 
from the text of tariff protection sufficient in amount to equalize home 
costs with those abroad, but when the farmer suggests the applications 
of that engaging doctrine to this business, he is told to 


slop the hogs.”’ 


zo home and 


FARMERS AROUSED 
The fact that farmers have voted the burdens of manufacturers’ pro- 
tective tariffs upon themselves year after year because pseudoprotec- 
tion to farm products was set down in the act as a means of throwing 
“dust in the farmer's eyes” does not prove that they will continue 
to wear a ring in the nose * * *, 


DEMAND EQUAL BENEFITS FOR AGRICULTURE 


If manufacturing, commercial, shipping, and financial interests are 
to maintain their own advantages and secure yet new ones in the 
way of tariffs, bounties, public subventions, and private privileges, 


some patent, more of them disguised, then agriculture must secure 
countervailing aid and support or find itself in an artificially unfavor- 
able position and steadily losing ground in the unequal struggle. Since 
we have already embarked upon such a policy of industrial protection ; 
since, in view of the trend of foreign action, we are probably com- 
mitted to such a course; since the outlook seems even to be for a 
strengthening of these politico-economic advantages for certain alert 
and unbashful interests, it behooves us to ponder carefully whether 


a 
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y impairment of the present position of agriculture in the common- 


wealth (or shall we say hegemony?) of callings in the United States 


would not be a serious misfortune, 
ENGLAND’S MISTAKB 
* . * + * 
To day England is setting seriously about the restoration of her 
re, which might quite possibly have been maintained through- 
o with more economical results in the long run. 
. e t we * . s 
It is too late now to speculate upon what would have happened and 
what would have been the ultimate balance of gains and losses if 


mankind could have resisted the intoxication of power which, since the 
trial revolution got full swing, has been causing us to lash in- 


dustry to the maddest race of speculative and ill-balanced development, 


indus 


putting the car of progress in the ditch about once every 20 years— 
with several hair-raising skids between the grand smashes. But as- 
suredly it is net too late to urge the lords of trade to avoid a rash 


determination to turn now to the virgin allurements of other countries 
tor agricultural conquest, and away from our own broad-bosomed land, 
even though ber youthful charms have become in some measure faded 
and the passage of time. We are fast coming to the day when 
uch captious inconstancy will be no longer possible, and indeed the 
long-run wisdom of such a procedure is already under question. 


DANGERS IN OVERINDUSTRIALIZATION 


vv Use 


Before we commit ourselves to action on the hypothesis that a highly 
specialized industrial career for the United States, with a greater incoming 
trade in farm products and a declining domestic agriculture, represents the 
most economic organization of human effort upon the totality of the 
world’s we must scrutinize the real issue with some care. 
Even should prices at the moment be cheaper abroad than at home, we 
should profit little if we organize our economic system 80 as to get sup- 
plies where costs, though now low, are increasing, whereas we might 
vet them permanently provided from a source at which their prices, a 
modicum higher to-day, are nevertheless on a curve of diminishing costs. 
The products of extractive industry which are brought from new lands 
are bound to have their supply-and-demand ratio somewhat rapidly re- 
adjusted toward higher prices as these centers are brought upon the 
conomie plane of the older lands. Contrartwise, a country like the 
United States, its raub-bau checked before its natural resources had 
been too seriously depleted, and its agricultural producers being in the 
main of a remarkably high type, if given any decent chance, can keep 
costs well in hand and even declining through a system of adequately 
capitalized scientific farming. But this incipient triumph of efficiency 
ur agriculture a modern indusiry is not to be inaugurated 
amidst slaughtered prices, deprivation of the capital indispensable to an 
advancing science and machine technic, or a generally weak institutional 
position for agriculture. Who shall say that if the hundreds of mil- 
the billions even, which would have to be spent to build and 
ships to to the “frontiers of the world” and build rail- 
to its uttermost bound were used to relieve the capital deficiency 
domestic agriculture, and likewise if this organizing skill were 
to the captaining of our rural enterprise, they would not pro- 
as great results to-day and equip us better for to-morrow’'s needs? 


resources, 
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OUR OPPORTUNITY 
rh moment proclaims its fitness as a time for stabilizing 
American agriculture under a broad and far-seeing policy upon a basis of 


present 


permanent efficiency, scaled in accordance with the varied economic  re- 
ources of our country. We should see to it that the tragic experiences of 
the abandoned farms of New England and other Eastern States and those 


the 
Missi ssippi, 


eighties and nineties in the subhumid region beyond the 
not be repeated, nor the mournful company be in- 
d by yet others near the margin of what has now become profit- 
national agricultural industry was just becoming 
reestablished in a position fairly harmonious with other lines of eco- 
endeavor when the clamor of a high cost of living threatened to 
loose upon it a flood of only half-reasoned efforis toward drastic price 
reducti« The at large needs to learn that it has only recently 
energed from a period of extraordinarily cheap farm products rather 
than to suppose that it is only temporarily and more or less improperly 
ed readily remediable situation of high-priced food and 
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AGRICULTURE 


. ” * . . 


Asriculture can rightly claim no vested interest in any special posi- 
tion in our economie system, but it sheuld have full, tims ly, and com- 
petent presentation for its side of these public issues to which it is a 
party It should be accorded as good treatment as the “most favored” 
industry. * * ®* If, with an honest desire to put out efforts where 
they will effect the maximum of economic well-being for the whole 
people, we act only upon the basis of a searching and far-secing exam- 
ination of the facts, we shall be able to set forth a policy which will 
enable manufacturers to occupy the territory which they can hold per- 
mauently by the strength of true economic advantage and maintain 
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our agriculture on a basis of size and efficiency capable of adequately 
supporting this economic structure and of permitting its safe expansion 
as our technic of living improves. 


The McNary-Haugen bill outlines a national agricultura! 
policy which seeks to give legitimate assistance to the producers 
to enable them to bring about stabilization of the industry of 
agriculture on a sound and profitable basis. This measure has 
the indorsement of the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
American Cotton Exchange, the Corn Belt Federation, and a 
long list of other farm organizations. In addition to their sup 
port, it also has the indorsement of a large number of State 
legislatures and business organizations. The farmers are asking 
Congress to give them a chance to try out this plan by enacting 
the McNary-Haugen bill into law. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I was born on 
a farm, reared on a farm, and all the business out of the Con- 
gress I have now is a cotton farm. I have the honor to repre- 
sent a great agricultural district. My interest in immediate 
and effective farm relief is self-evident. 

Some of you know that I have devoted the primary energies 
of my life for 14 years to the study of agriculture. I fully 
recognize the depressed agricultural situation in the country. 
I am very eager to see something done that will bring imme- 
diate and effective relief. I have thought during these years 
that the ultimate permanent remedy would come through co- 
operatives large enough in scope to be national in their effect, 
and to contain more than a majority of the producers of each 
commodity. In line with that thought I have presented a co- 
operative marketing bill, which is now on the House Calen- 
dar, and is known as the Curtis-Aswell bill. I want it dis- 
tinetly understood that this agricultural export corporation bill 
is a new bill and an emergency bill. It has nothing whatever 
to do with my old bill. 

I have concluded that an immediate emergency relief bill 
should be enacted by the Congress without waiting for the 
expansion of the present cooperatives. In my earnest efforts 
to do the best and right thing I cau not support an equalization 
fee. I can not support it, because it is my honest conviction 
that it is unconstitutional and unworkable. I shall not discuss 
it now, but it is worthy of notice that no producer in the agri- 
cultural or industrial life of this Nation has ever been tixed 
with a fee to pay the loss, and it is significant that in the entire 
history of the civilized world no country has ever assessed such 
a tax upon its producers. 

The MecNary-Haugen bill is utterly hopeless, for the reason 
that should it pass both Houses and run the gauntlet of the 
presidential veto it would immediately be brought before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the unconstitutionality 
of the equalization fee. The law would be held in the Supreme 
Court very probably for several years, as all informed gentle- 
men know. It is generally known that when the Haugen bill 
was before the last session of this Congress several groups had 
made definite plans to carry the Dill, if enacted into law, 
straight to the Supreme Court of the United States. If il 
were passed to-day and were signed by the President, it would 
be from two to three years before it could get out of the 
Supreme Court and become operative, if at all. 

So recognizing the seriousness of this question, having no 
campaign last summer and fall, I went to Europe and mai: 
an extensive study in the leading countries of Europe where 
cooperative marketing has been developed ; through the British 
Isles, Scandinavia, especially in Denmark; Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France, I went seeking to discover some facts 
in those old countries that have had cooperative markcetin 
for half a century, some facts that would give a suggestion 
as to what could be done in the United States, and I remained 
in each country long enough to familiarize myself with the 
actual workings of the cooperatives and what the governments 
were doing for them. 

I found not a single fact similar to the conditions in the 
United States. Our conditions are vastly different, and thei! 
operations do not apply to us. I shall not dwell upon thit 
to-day. 

I returned with the thought that the agricultural problem 
in America may be stated in two words: Organization and 
stabilization—organization of producers and stabilization o! 
prices. My old bill dealt with organization. I came back te 
this city in October and went to work on a measure, having 
ever in miné the stabilization of prices. I sought information 
from every available source. I kept in touch with our dis- 


tinguished floor leader [Mr. Garretr of Tennessee] and Mr 
Hivit and the other leaders on this side for more than two 
I consulted with officials of the present adminis- 
and 


long months. 


tration repeatedly. I even discussed the matter with 
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sought the advice of certain gentlemen at the other end of the 
Capitol on both sides of the Chamber. 

I sought information from those who I thought could think 
clearly on this subject, and then I went to work to bring in a 
pill which, in my judgment, would do the job, a bill free from 
smoke screens, camouflage, and interminable and equivocal 
phraseology ; to bring in a bill that would not have a meander- 
ing of all sorts of dark and perilous trails to reach the point. 
I studied day and night to write a bill that would go directly to 
the heart of relief and one that would work. This bill, H. R. 
15655, is my best judgment as to what this Congress’ should 
do speedily for definite and effective relief for the farmers 
without the infamous equalization-fee sales tax on the necessi- 
ties of life. 

The bill is simple. I tried to write it so that the farmer in 

the field as well as a Member would understand the meaning 
of the language and foresee the object in view. It provides a 
poard, a Federal farm board, consisting of six members, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States and confirmed 
by the Senate, with the Secretary of Agriculture as ex officio 
member. Five of these members are each to be experienced 
aud skilled in producing and marketing one of the five basic 
commodities named in the bill, and the sixth member, who is 
to be chairman of the board, is to represent the public. So far 
as I know, no other bill has given that consideration to the 
yublie. 
This bill eliminates the councils, the traveling councils to 
advise the President, and the commodity advisers, the army 
of men to travel over the country at public expense. It pro- 
vides that the President shall appoint these six men after 
consulting with the producers of each commodity, and no re- 
striction is placed upon them except that they must be skilled 
and experienced in these commodities. The result is that the 
operating expenses provided by this bill are not $500,000, as in 
the other bills, but $250,000. 

Last October when cotton was selling at 10 and 11 cents I 
bought a part of the cotton produced on my farm to aid the 
men producing it. I paid 1 cent a pound above the market 
price of that day. I stored the cotton in the warehouse and 
have it now. As soon as the price advances enough to cover 
the cost of insurance and storage I shall sell it. That is exactly 
the way my bill would operate. 

The cotton export corporation would buy the cotton at a fair 
price. I paid the men on my farm a cent above the market 
price. This cotton corporation would do the same thing. It 
would buy the surplus at a fair price, hold it, and sell it when 
the price advances. My own small experience in the matter 
illustrates precisely what my bill would do for the Nation. 

This farm board, when appointed, is authorized to estabiish 
an agricultural export corporation for each commodity; to ap- 
point a board of directors consisting of five men to set it up 
and put it to work to buy, to hold, to sell the surplus of that 
commodity. This export corporation will proceed not to buy 
at the lowest possible price to be gotten from the poor farmer, 
but to buy at a reasonable price now and hold until the price 
increases and sell again. 

Take the case of cotton, because it is now in an emergency. 
This 2otton export corporation, if organized to-morrow, would 
announce that it is ready to buy the surplus cotton at 15 or 18 
cents a pound; not trade down to the lowest, but to say the fair 
price is 15 or 18 cents. The price of cotton would rise immedi- 
ately to that level and higher. As soon as the price rises, this 
export corporation will sell. The result will be that the export 
corporation can stabilize the price of cotton within a limit of 
1 cent, and both producers and consumers of these commodities 
are praying for stabilization. I have thought this question 
clearly out and through so carefully and thoroughly that it is 
my deliberate judgment—and I say it without reservation—that 
if it were reasonably certain to-day that my bill would be 
enacted into law, before it passes this House and the other 
branch of the Congress and reaches the President for his signa- 
ture, the price of cotton will already have reached 15 or 18 
cents. The emergency would be passed and the establishment 
of the corporation would not be necessary. The same principle 
would apply to the prices of the other basic commodities men- 
tioned in my bill. 

lt is well recognized that the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties are easily affected by the weather, by rumors, and by po- 
tentialities. The very fact that this great export corporation 
was authorized, properly financed, given full authority, and 
ready to act at a moment’s notice, would be sufficient to hold 
the price to a fair level. 

Now, let me refer by comparison to the two bills. In the 
Haugen bill it is insisted by its proponents that the main object 
is to maintain a favorable domestic market without reference 
to the world market, 
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The greatest blessing to the southern seaboard along the 
Atlantic in recent years has been the marvelous and beneficial 
development of cotton mills. The whole economic life of that 
great area of our country has been changed and improved. 
These cotton mills in the southern section of the Atlantic sea- 
board last year used 4,500,000 bales of our crop, more than 
all New England combined. There are in the United States 
to-day 37,426,000 spindles, many of them unemployed and many 
others running half time because, including the domestic and 
foreign markets, they do not have business enough to keep 
them going. 

If the Haugen bill should become a law and maintain a favor- 
able domestic market, with a better price for cotton in America 
than in Europe, it does not take any philosopher to see the 
results. Unless the board should make an agreement under 
the provisions of the Haugen bill, with every cotton mill in 
America guaranteeing that the loss will be paid out of the cotton 
farmers’ pockets, the European cotton mills would get cotton 
cheaper than the American cotton mills, and therefore these 
cotton mills in America would be destroyed, because their export 
trade would be taken away. 

The value of the cotton manufactured goods exported by 
American cotton mills within the past 10 years is $2,000,000,000. 
It would be very serious for the cotton growers in America 
to have our cotton mills destroyed. The American farmer, 
under the Haugen bill, would be called upon to keep every 
cotton mill, every flour mill, every packing plant running full 
time, and farmers, out of their pockets, must guarantee a profit 
on the total operation of all such plants to the owners of those 
plants, without any active voice in maintaining the honest, able, 
efficient management of those plants. 

Gentlemen, let me repeat what I have already said three 
times. I know the agricultural conditions of this country are 
in a deplorable condition; I know my own farmers are dis- 
tressed and depressed, and I will not cast my vote to tax them 
further with the equalization fee. [Applause.] 

The Haugen bill not only is a tax bill but it proposes a most 
infamous form of taxation. It proposes a sales tax on the 
necessities of life. No responsible party in this country under 
this Government, and no responsible party in any country in 
the world, ever imposed a sales tax exclusively on the necessi- 
ties of life; and this is what the Haugen bill does—levies a 
sales tax on the things that the farmer has to sell. 

In other words, the Haugen-bill supporters would have you 
believe that if you take a farmer, depressed and distressed, 
and tax him, by some magic Houdini sleight-of-hand perform- 
ance under the Haugen bill that tax will be transformed into 
a profit. I feel that I shall be rendering my farmer constitu- 
ents the highest order of service when I oppose it. [Applause.| 

I remind my friends here from the South of a serious im- 
pending danger to our section. The Federal farm board under 
the Haugen bill would be composed of 12 men only 3 of whom 
would be from the Cotton States, the other 9 would be from 
sections seeking cheap cotton. Think of it, 9 to 3 for cheap 
cotton! What can we of the South expect under a sectional 
board? The lebby-driven Haugen supporters here to-day are in 
a panic, afraid of their masters. They have been ordered to 
drive the Haugen bill through to-night with steam-roller meth- 
ods. Those of us who are greatly concerned for our southern 
cotton farmers have offered amendments to the Haugen bill 
to-day providing that the equalization fee Federal tax on cotton 
should not exceed $5, $10, $15, and finally $25 a bale. These 
amendments by the lobby-driven Haugen supporters to-day 
have been voted down, leaving the Federal farm political board 
free to levy a Federal tax on cotton even in excess of $25 a 
bale if it decides it needs the money. I was shocked to see 
Members from the Cotton States, under the Haugen-lobby lash, 
on a teller vote, go on record against this reasonable limitation 
of a political board. 

View this picture: I am a cotton farmer 22 miles from town. 
I take 4 bales in my Ford truck to market. A shrewd and 
friendly new cotton buyer is in town. Ue offers me three 
points more than any other buyer. 1 sell to him and he, of 
course, deducts, say, only $15 a bale for the equalization fee. 
He continues his activities that day and buys 40 bales, deduct- 
ing $600 as the equalization fee tax. He sells his cotton and 
disappears that night $600 to the good. It is clear that Federal 
agents and under-cover men must be at every market in 
America to prevent bootlegging and stealing. This would re- 
quire an army of Federal agents larger than used under the 
prohibition law. All of it, under the Haugen bill, to harass 
and tax the farmer for the privilege in a free country of rais- 
ing cotton with his own hard labor on his own farm. I do 
not believe that the honorable, high-spirited, and patriotic 
farmers will tamely submit. [Applause.] 
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Those of you who shout, “The Haugen bill or nothing,” 
will be responsible for having no farm relief when the Haugen 
bill is vetoed by the President or declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. You can not escape this grave responsi- 
bility. You should change your slogan to “We demand the 
Iiaugen bill, which is nothing.” 

My friends, the bill I present does not camouflage or put up 
a smoke screen. Here is a corporation that is in the market 
to buy, to sell, and to stabilize the price of cotton. The same 
thing would apply with equal facility to rice, to tobacco, to 
wheat, or to corn, The conditions are different, but the effect 
would be the same, 

Much has been said in these long-drawn-out discussions 
about overproduction. I want to pause here, gentlemen, to 
remind you of a serious fact. In every country in Europe 
where I studied this question I found a united, organized 
movement to compel the production of food products at home. 
‘That makes our future with reference to exports even more 
serious. In Belgium to-day they have a law prohibiting the 
exportation of any food products. They require all bread to 
contein 10 per cent of rye in order to make the Belgian people 
use their own rye. In Sweden the other day they put a heavy 
sales tax on all wheat imported from the United States and 
Canada in order to compel their people to use the soft wheat 
growh in Sweden. This plan runs straight down the line in all 
European countries. The problem of overproduction in those 
countries does not exist. 

Germany, with all her efforts, is now producing only two- 
thirds of the food she needs, but in this country overproduction 
is the primary or fundamental problem. In my bill I have 
proposed the most potential force that I can conceive in con- 
trolling production. How? This export corporation will be 
holding your surplus this year. The directors will say to the 
producers of a commodity, “ This is your surplus that will be 
on the market next year, and if you continue to overproduce 
you will destroy yourselves.” These directors would speak 
with more power and more effect to the producers than any 
other body that has been suggested by any other measure or 
discussion. If the producers refuse to cooperate with the ex- 
port corporation, the board can terminate the corporation. The 
producers can thus be forced to cooperate in the matter of 
ucreage reduction, 

\ivy bill has been criticized by a few of the timid and some 
of the uninformed because it is said it puts the- Government in 
business. Well, let us see. In the first place, those timid gen- 
tlemen in Congress and out of it who are so afraid of putting 
the Government into business in agriculture, if they are in- 
ormed and sincere, why do they not make some move in the 
Congress to take the Government out of the railroad business, 

inke the Government out of the shipping business, and to 
take the Government out of big business everywhere through 
the tariff? [Applause.] 

fle amount the Government has aided the railroads to date, 
including the railroad bonds now held by the Government, is 
$2.0057,320,655.03, The amount the Congress has appropriated 
to shipping is $3,546,431,876. Yet some gentlemen who support 
the billions for shipping and the railroads fear that a revolving 
fund of $250,000,000 for agriculture might be a subsidy. You 
cun not give immediate relief, overnight relief, as you shout 
for, Without appropriating money to agriculture. I propose to 
do it frankly in the open. [Applause.] 

if the critics of my bill are sincere, why do they not start a 
inovement to tuke the Government out of the production end of 
ugriculture’ We have wisely spent billions of dollars in the 
past through our agricultural colleges, our experiment stations, 
and extension service. Let us see about these bills in connec- 
tion with the Government in business. Each of them proposes 
a revolving fund of $250,000,000. Kach bill proposes the same 
amount and is equally effective in putting the Government into 
business. I want to ask any critical gentleman this question: 
If vou are sincere in saying that the Government should do 
something for the immediate relief of agriculture, how can it 
do anything effectively unless it does put up some money to 
stabilize prices? It is the only way the Government can do 
auyvthing speedily and furnish immediate relief. The Govern- 
ment can get behind the farmers and encourage them, as has 
been done in Denmark for 60 years, and the farmers wil! build 
up their own organizations; but if you are not willing to do 
that slowly, but insist upon doing something overnight, you 
have to put up some money, the same as you have done for the 
protected interests. [Applause.] 

The only difference is the Haugen bill leads you through 
mysterious phraseology and in a vague, roundabout way pro- 
poses to pay back this $250,000,000 sometime, somehow, and 
vomewhere out of an equatization fee tax to be assessed upon 
the farmers by a political board and collected by Federal 
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agents, The only difference, gentlemen, in the bill I present is 
that without any camouflage it goes straight to the thing itsei¢ 
to do the job in the open. It will work. It will accomplish the 
farm relief we have talked about for all these years and with. 
out a Federal tax. [Applause.] 

This export corporation to be set up by my bill is a private 
corporation. The bill specifically provides that the directors 
shall not be considered as officers of the Government. This 
export corporation is removed from the restrictions of the anti- 
trust law. Why? Because then the export corporation can buy 
the crop outright. In all parts of this country, in the corn, in 
the cotton, and in the tobacco sections, you will find that the 
farmers have put their holdings into cooperative warehouses 
and have been paid 60 or 75 per cent only, while the balance 
is tied up. The farmers can not get the cash. This bill pro- 
vides a plan by which this export corporation can buy those 
holdings from the cooperatives outright and pay them the ful! 
value. ' 

My bill does not make any provision for any loans. The 
farmers, as I know them, de not want any more loans. They 
want cash and a reasonable price for their products. [Ap- 
plause.] . 

Gentlemen, I beg you to consider this proposition. If we 
want farm relief that will relieve; if we want to accomplish the 
thing we have been talking about here for five years; if we 
are sincere, let us get behind a bill that every man who reads 
may understand and recognize that it will go directly to the 
heart of this great question. [Applause.] 

One or two of the new lobby-driven converts to-day said that 
there had been no farm organization demanding the passage of 
the Aswell bill. I would like to say this, that if you will 
eliminate the lobby for the Haugen bill, the professional farm 
advocates in the country and in this Capitol at the expense of 
the farmers, I am convinced that the Haugen bill would not 
receive exceeding 125 votes in this Chamber. And if you 
would give the Aswell bill one-tenth the publicity, one-tenth 
the propaganda, one-tenth of the trading to agitate public sen- 
timent that the Haugen bill has used, my bill would pass 
almost by unanimous consent, because it is so clear, so definite, 
so direct, and so effective in its provisions. [Applause.] 

Who are the friends of the farmers in this House? Not 
those who are lobby-driven in the interest of a Republican 
presidential candidate in 1928; not those who talk sympatheti- 
cally, but truckle to big business as they try to confuse the 
situation on this floor to prevent action, and certainly not those 
who would levy a sales tax upon the already tax-burdened 
farmer in the form of an equalization fee to create a new 
army of Federal job holders and tax gatherers to iufest the 
country. The real friends of the farmers here are those of us 
who demand immediate farm relief that will relieve in a sound 
business way, without the army of Federal tax gatherers to 
harass the farmers. We demand relief now by the substitu 
tion of my bill, which is constitutional and one which all admit 
would be effective and successful. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the so-called 
McNary-Haugen bill is said to be that farmers may be placed 
in the same advantageous position with respect to marketing 
conditions as that enjoyed by the manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, labor, and banking interests. I can see but little bearing 
that banking or transportation has on the subject. As to 
labor and manufacturing—the farmer has been given every 
advantage that has been accorded ta these classes of our cili- 
zenship. It is generally admitted that agriculture has not 
enjoyed the prosperity incident to other classes of society 
But will this law do that which is claimed for it. I think i! 
“will not. 

The bill proposes to assist only those farmers who raise 
wheat, corn, hogs, tobacco, rice, and cotton—six of the maliy 
products of the soil. These products will by no means embrace 
the entire agricultural interests. Probably they would involve 
one-third of our agricultural population, and even among this 
third the products mentioned do not represent their full pro- 
duction, so that it is exceedingly difficult to determine just how 
many and to what extent that number would be benefited by 
the bill in question. If it embraced every kind of agricultura! 
product and could be made to function with equal advantage 
to each of the products, then we might with propriety say that 
it is to help the farmer. As a matter of fact, it helps a lim 
ited number of farmers, and some of these to a limited extent 
only. 

I desire to discuss as briefly as I may the machinery which 
this bill proposes to set up in order to fix and stabilize the 
market price of the six.so-called basic products and to take 
care of the surplus, 

First, there is to be a Federal farm board, consisting of 
2 members, one from each farm loan bank district, who are 
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to receive $10,000 per year plus expenses when absent from 
beadquarters in the discharge of their duties. These 12 men 
are to be appointed by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from a list of 
eligibles submitted by the nominating committee for the dis- 
trict. This nominating committee is to be created after this 
manner: The Secretary of Agriculture within 30 days after 
the approval of this act, and biennially thereafter, by and with 
the advice of such farm organizations and cooperative asso- 
ciations as he, the Secretary of Agriculture, considers repre- 
sentative of agriculture, shall call a convention in each Federal 
farm loan bank district and shall designate the number of 
yotes that each such qrgunization shall have. He shall select 
the time and place at which the convention is to be held and 
determine the rules of procedure by which the convention may 
elect members of the nominating committee. The nominating 
committee selected by these organizations shall consist of seven 
persons for each district, making in all 84 members of the 
nominating committee, who shall receive a per diem not ex- 
ceeding $20 and actual traveling expenses while engaged in the 
service, 

Each nominating committee shall meet, organize, and select 
a chairman, secretary, treasurer, and such other officers as it 
deems necessary. You will observe that there is no limit to 
the number of persons or officers that they may select or com- 
pensation they may receive, it being a matter entirely in the 
judgment of the nominating committee. They must then sub- 
mit to the President a list of three individuals from each 
district, and from these three individuals the President must 
select one as a member of the Federal farm board. Provision 
ix made to fill vacancies in the same manner. 

Under the Constitution of the United States provision is 
made that the President must select all major Federal officers 
and submit their names to the Senate of the United States for 
approval. This bill undertakes to qualify this provision of the 
Constitution by a law which requires that the nominating com- 
mittee must select the names of three persons, from whom—and 
from these alone—the President may make an appointment, 
subject to the approval of the Senate. 

Congress, of course, has’ no right to amend or qualify or 
change in any particular the Constitution, and so it would ap- 
pear that this provision of the bill is unconstitutional. It 
undertakes to set up a separate and independent government 
for the fixing of farm prices and handling of farm surpluses. 
It provides that farmers—and farmers only—may be employed 
by the Government to inaugurate and execute this business. 
it can not be said that the members of these nominating com- 
mittees are not Government officers because they are to execute 
i governmental function and are to be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States, 

The 12 members of the board, having been primarily selected 
by these nominating committees, and continuing to be selected 
by them, will be placed under an obligation to the nominating 
committees, and therefore must be expected to permit these 
nominating committees to put in as much time in the service of 
the Government as they desire at $20 per day and expenses, 
which is practically at the rate of $10,000 per year. 

In addition to this cumbersome and, I believe, illegally 
functioning nominating committee, the board is empowered and 
directed to create for each of the so-called basic products an 
\lvisory council of seven persons, representative of the pro- 
ducers of such commodities; these persons are to be selected 
from a list submitted by the heads of the agricultural depart- 
ments of the several States within the Federal farm loan bank 
district, thus adding 42 additional persons to feed upon the 
farmer and the United States Government, at a per diem of 
$20 and traveling expenses. There is no reason why or limita- 
tion to prevent these 42 persons from remaining on duty at all 
times, thus taking $10,000 a year from the pockets of the farmer 
for no necessary or adequate service rendered. 

Altogether there are to be 138 men, selected from agricultural 
associations, to lift the farmer from his slough of despond. 

Each of these three groups—the board, the nominating com- 
mittee, and advisory councils—are authorized to have oilices, 
secretaries, clerks, statisticians, experts, lawyers, law books, 
stationery, printing, with janitors, heat, lights, water, and so 
forth, and if they should decide to add Victrolas, radios, and 
pool tables, as an appendage to their offices, there is no power 
or no law to prevent. 

Mr. Mellon has suggested that this outfit will cost $800,000 
annually. My own opinion is that Mr. Mellon's suggestion has 
only seratched the surface, that during the first year it may 
reasonably exceed $2,000,000, and that within 10 years—to 
judge from our experience with other bureaus established by 
Congress—it may well run into $15,000,000 or $20,000,000. For 
instance, the Department of Lubor was organized in 1914, To- 
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day it is costing the Government $9,561,305 to operate. The 
Department of Agriculture is costing the Government at pres- 
ent $139,635,823 a year; the Department of Commerce, $30,- 
632,847 ; and the Department of the Interior, $227,323,418. The 
Children’s Bureau, beginning with an expense of - $25,000, is 
now using $1,200,000 annually. 

The lobbying propensities of the so-called farm organizations 
have been well demonstrated in the success which they have 
met, by implied threats, in driving Congressmen into the sup- 
port of this so-called farm relief bill. 

There are many hundreds of farm organizations and cooper- 
ative associations in America. With two or three exceptions, 
none of them has been a success. In the end nearly all have 
failed, and the deception of the farmer has been demonstrated 
in that these failed organizations, under the same leaders, re- 
organize under a new name and start over. But the farmer 
has begun to see the light and has lost confidence in these 
benefactors to such an extent that he is unwilling to support 
them longer. 

Finding that their jobs are about to come to an end and 
that they may find it necessary to seek less lucrative positions, 
these leaders have made an onslaught upon Congress with 
the determination of fixing some of their number permanently, 
definitely, and safely upon the Government pay roll at $10,000 
each. They regard themselves as being quite as valuable as 
a Congressman or a Senator, and have fixed their salaries at 
the same figure, which will make these positions far more 
attractive than that of a Congressman or Senator, in that they 
will elect and reelect themselves to their “jobs” without the 
expense of going before the people in a general election. All 
of which is done under the humanitarian cloak of helping the 
farmer. Fearing lest Congress may become tired of putting 
up money to support so large an outfit of useless officials 
to do that which three good men could do to better advantage, 
it is proposed that they be permitted to tax the farmer to 
support this organization. They well know, however, that 
it will not do to use the word “tax,” and so they propose to 
substitute for the word “tax” the phrase “ equalization fee "— 
an amount which the board and their satellites are to fix among 
themselves—and when they decide that a basic product should 
be brought under the operation and control of themselves, 
they fix the amount of equalization fee or tax upon each farmer, 
and he is compelled to pay it, whether or not he wants to. 

The tax is to be collected in the discretion of these gentlemen, 
who are to be the rulers of the new empire, either from trans- 
portation companies, millers, or purchasers—whichever, in the 
judgment of these gentlemen, will be the easiest for themselves. 

This is rather a high-handed procedure, which again runs 
counter to the Constitution, but what does the Constitution 
matter to these gentlemen who can see the end of their jobs 
unless they can devise some plan by which they may use 
force to maintain them. Congress alone has the right to tax, 
under the Constitution, and can not delegate that power. 
Neither Congress nor any other power has the right to deny 
to any person the privilege of making contracts, nor has it 
the right to force him into a contract against his will; yet this 
is what it attempts to do, regardless of a constitutional in- 
hibition. 

Congress has no right to tax exports or to delegate the power 
to anyone else to tax exports (violation number four of the 
Constitution), but that is just what it is proposed to do—io 
tax the producer of the basic product in question to take care 
of the losses sustained in the sale of his exported surplus. I 
fancy that there will be some kind of a howl raised by such 
producers when they realize that they will be denied the right 
to sell their own goods except by the payment of this equaliza- 
tion fee or direct tax. 

I recall that in the bright leaf tobacco area of North Carolina 
after two years’ experience with their cooperative associations, 
the growers refused to ship their product to the association 
because, not only of the excessive cost of selling. but because 
they were kept out of the use of their money for many months. 
These benevolent gentlemen, Known as “co-ops...” however, 
brought suit and forced the producers to sell their goods through 
them. These contracts were limited us to time in which the 
co-ops could hold the producers. The same has happened with 
the peanut grower. I recall that one season half of the gross 
sale of my crop went to the co-ops, for selling. Under the 
proposed McNary-Haugen bill there will be no limit as to the 
time in which the producer may be held. 

The farm board seems to be a self-perpetuating body. It 
may call up any agricultural product and declare it to be 
basic, by and with the assistance of its advisory council, and 
then require the producers to pay the equalization fee or tax 
determined by themselves. There have been many bureaus 
and bourds created by Congress, but never before has it set 
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up an organization in the interest of any class in which that 
class, and that class alone, shall be absolute arbiters of those 
who shall fill the executive offices; and finally, it is proposed 
to take $250,000,000 out of the pockets of all of the taxpayers, 
to be used‘in financing this special interest. Such money may 
be loaned by the farm board to the farm organizations or to 
cooperative associations in any amount which they may de- 
termirie up to and not exceeding $25,000,000. They may select 
the organization to which they will lend this money; and, 
so far as I can determine from the bill in question, there is 
no provision requiring them to demand security for the loans, 
The opportunities for graft and fraud and corruption are un- 
limited. The 72 per cent of the American people, the consum- 
ing proportion of our population who are to be indirectly 
taxed to support this measure, are to be permitted no voice 
through their representatives as to the conduct of the monop- 
oly thus created; in other words, they are to be taxed arbi- 
trarily and their money used to create a monopoly with the 
power to place upon them such burden as it—the monopoly— 
may determine, with absolutely no means by which the con- 
sumer may reach the wrongdoing or unbusinesslike methods 
that may be adopted by the monopoly. 

If this be constitutional, then we may as well wipe out the 
Constitution and forget that such a document ever existed. 
Even under the elastic general-welfare clause there can be by 
no stretch of the imagination a warrant for such a procedure. 

Congress has never loaned money to the banker, manufac- 
turer, or the laborer. The only money loaned to the railroads 
has been after the Government had spent enormous sums for 
equipment and terminals, while as a war measure it took over 
and operated the roads, upset and disjointed their organiza- 
tions, and then returned them to the owners with the obliga- 
tions for such betterments to be paid. 

Such claims as an excuse for demanding that which is in 
effect a subsidy are far-fetched and ridiculous; the misstate- 
ments and actual falsehoods sent out in propaganda as argu- 
ments for this proposed legislation have been unsurpassed and 
rarely, if ever, equaled. The discredited cooperative associa- 
tions and bankers with frozen credits in the Northwest are 
using the farmer as a shield to get their hands into the Federal 
Treasury. By threats, by logroiling, bartering, and trading 
this bill may become a law; if so, we will have the most un- 
constitutional, dangerous, unjust, unsound precedent ever 
established, in my opinion. 

It should be noted that several of our Northwestern States, 
such as the Dakotas, Montana, and Minnesota, have been 
earried off their feet with socialistic ideas, and that the two 
Dakotas, with an aggregate population of something like 
1,250,000 people, have practically plunged their States into 
Government control of business. 

They have undertaken to operate banks, grain elevators, and 
other enterprises, with the inevitable result of failure, and to 
suve their faces, they are constantly knocking at the doors of 
Congress for financial assistance—with such success that 
already two appropriation bills have been passed, extending 
credits to these and other States of the Northwest, which 
moneys have only partially been repaid. They have become 
chronic beggars from Congress. They pay practically nothing 
toward the support of the Federal Government, and so these 
demands, including the Haugen bill, mean taking money out 
of the pockets of the people of other States and giving it to them. 

The proposed legislation under consideration will add some- 
thing like a billion and half dollars to the necessities of life 
for our consumers and quite $1,000,000 of this will come out 
of the pockets of the people of my district. I resent these raids 
upon our Treasury as being unjust, unfair, unconstitutional, 
and without warrant. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, what I have worked hard 
for is farm relief, yet it seems we are about to get “farm bur- 
den” instead through the drive of the “wheat lobby,” the 
speculators, and the packers. Honesty of purpose, devotion to 
duty, and love of country, coupled with the exercise of the con- 
science given us by our Maker with which to choose between 
right and wrong, direct us in reaching honest convictions. I 
impute to no Member or Senator anything except honest con- 
vicfions and earnest desires to help relieve the distressed condi- 
tion of agriculture. We are all in earnest in this, and we all 
recognize the problem. 

EDWARDS FARM RELIEF BILL 


In the first session of this Congress I introduced and have 
since advocated a bill that would have given relief. It is 
known as the Edwards Farm Relief Bill, H. R. No, 12539, and 
calls for $500,000,000 for farm relief. One-half, or $150,000,000, 
of this revolving fund is proposed for the relief of the cotton farm- 
ers, and it carries no tax or equalization fee. My bill was, I 
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think, the first one of the farm relief bills to include tobacco as 
one of the crops to be benefited. Some of the other bills have 
since been made to include tobacco. I therefore modestly claim 
the credit for the inclusion of that product, if it is finally 
carried. 

GEORGIA COTTON FAXMERS FAVORED CRISP RELIEF BILI. 

Complying with the request of the Georgia Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association, and believing it to be sound and wise 
I advocated and worked for the Crisp farm relief bill, It 
would have given real and immediate relief to our section and 
would not have liaposed a tax or equalization fee on cotton 
and other farm products. Nearly all the Georgia delegation 
supported it. This bill is broad enough not only to take in a 
few basic crops but all agricultural crops. I read the following: 

ATLANTA, GA., January 20, 1927, 
Hon. C. G. Epwarps, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Epwarps: Like yourself I am intensely interested in the 
various farm-relief measures now pending in Congress, and I am so 
hopeful—for the good and benefit of our producers who are in such 
distress at this time—that something constructive and beneficial in the 
way of legislation will be enacted, 

I have studied all of the pending bills and believe the Curtis-Crisp 
bill, as recently introduced in the House by Judge Cartes R. Crisp, 
of our own State, and in the Senate by Senator Curtis, of Kansas, 
contains the best principles and the soundest legislation for the farmers 
of any of the proposed bills. 

I hope you have had an opportunity to go into this bill thoroughly 
by this time, as I know you are intensely interested in doing anything 
that makes for the good of the people not only of your district but 
of your State and section. 

I also wish to say that when you have completed your study of this, 
along with the other bills, I trust you will find it possible to cooperate 
with Judge Crisp in helping to get enacted into law the principles, at 
least, of the Curtis-Crisp bill. 

Assuring you that the valuable assistance you can render in the 
matter of farm-relief legislation will be of invaluable benefit to the 
farmers of this State, and thanking you for the splendid interest you 
have shown in our matters heretofore, I am, with kind personal 
greetings, 

Yours very truly, 
J. KE. Conwett, 
President-General Manager 
Georgia Cotton Growers Cooperative Association. 


The Savannah Press, one of the most progressive and con- 
structive daily papers in our section of Georgia, in an editorial 
on January 14, 1927, said: 


If the Government is going to accord any relief to the farmers in the 
West and South, the Curtis-Crisp bill is the best bill we have seen. 


FARMBERS AGAINST THE COTTON TAX 


In the hundreds of letters I have received from farmers none 
of them have advocated the idea of putting an equalization fee 
on cotton. They know it is a compulsory tax with a penalty 
attached if it is not paid, and they know it means confusion, 
trouble, and additional expense, with no guarantee of any 
resulting benefits to cotton growers. In each case they have 
asked me to oppose the plan of putting a tax on cotton, hogs, 
and other farm products. That I have consistently done. I 
have stood consistently for tax reductions and against the 
imposition of any new equalization fees and taxes that would 
mean additional burdens to the people. 

The Aswell bill carried no tax or fee on cotton, and, like the 
Crisp bill, it provides $250,000,000 as a revolving fund. The 
MecNary-Haugen bill carried no more than that, and proposes to 
keep it up by the levy of an unlimited equalization fee or tix 
upon cotton and hogs, as well as some other basic crops men- 
tioned therein. The Crisp bill lost out by only about 20 votes, 
and I think the Recorp will show the Aswell bill lost out by 
only 18 or 20 votes. These measures must have had grea! 
merit, and one or the other of these bills would have been 
enacted if they had been sponsored by Republicans instead ot 
southern Democrats. I advocated and worked hard tor any 
workable plan that would give relief and not impose a [tax on 
the farmers. Hon. Charles S. Barrett, president of the Nationa! 
Farmers’ Union, is a Georgia farmer, a very. able man, and, 
of course, intensely interested in all that will benefit agriculture. 
No one has heard of him opposing the Crisp or the Aswell bill, 
nor have I Leard of him advocating the McNary-Haugen cotton 
taxing bill. He has been right here off and on all through the 
session of Congress, and if he had been for the cotton taxing 
bill he would have let us know that fact. 

The MeNary bill, which first passed the Senate and which 
was the same as the Haugen bill in the House, was substituted 
by a gag rule in the House for the Haugen bill. It was care- 








fully considered In the Senate. Both the Georgia Senators, 
two of the ablest men in the Senate, voted against it. Sena- 
tors Harris and Groree have the interest of the people of 
Georgia and of the whole country at heart. Outstanding Sena- 
tors from the South, like Senators Herrin, of Alabama, 
BLEASE, of South Carolina, Harrison and Streruens, of Missis- 
sippi, OverMAN, of North Carolina, Swanson and Grass, of 
Virginia, and others, voted against the McNary-Haugen bill 
carrying its taxes on cotton, hogs, and other farm products. It 
was rushed through the House under the “ gag rule,” pushed 
by the “ wheat machine” and the packers, who are by its terms 
cuaranteed profits. These profits will have to be paid by the 
farmers who pay the equalization fees to keep up the revolving 
fund. Why did they not guarantee the cotton growers a profit 
and fix equalization fees also on the speculators, the manufac- 
turers, and the packers? That was not done, and the bill 
would not have passed had it been done. It is not right that 
the farmer be taxed upon his cotton, hogs, and crops to guaran- 
tee a revolving fund that the specufator, the manufacturer, and 
packer might be assured profits above cost of operations, 
when absolutely nothing, not even an increase in price of cot- 
ton, is guaranteed to the farmers. The farmers in some sec- 
tions have been shamefully misled by demagogues, office seek- 
ers, and paid lobbyists upon this question, and in some cases 
have been made to believe the Haugen bill is farm relief. To 
wheat growers it might be. Certainly to the cotton growers it 
is ruination rather than relief. 


FOLLOWED SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS 


As well known Congressman Crisp, the author of the 
Crisp farm relief bill, for which I voted, is one of the ablest 
en in the House. He, like Doctor AsweLt, the author of the 
Aswell bill, is a leading Southern Democrat. They are both 
interested in farms and run farms. They perhaps know more 
intimately the needs of the cotton farmers of Georgia and the 
South than do Congressman Havucen, of Iowa, and Senator 
McNary, of Oregon, the co-authors of the McNary-Haugen Dill. 
| preferred to follow the lead of my Democratic colleagues 
whom I know to be earnestly interested in our problems than 
the two distinguished Republicans standing sponsor for the 
McNary-Haugen cotton taxing bill. Hon, Finis Garrett, of 
Tennessee, the Democratic floor leader and a great statesman, 
moved to strike out the unlimited equalization fee on cotton, 
which experts estimate will perhaps amount to as much as 
$25 per bale, carried in the MeNary-Haugen bill, but this was 
voted down, The MecNary-Haugen bill is known as the “ Corn 
Belt” bill. It will help the wheat growers but it will not 
henefit cotton growers, because there can be no tariff levied on 
cotton over 60 per cent of which is exported, and besides 
it will increase the price of flour and other provisions to the 
southern consumers as is so well pointed out in an editorial 
from the Savannah Morning News. one of the leading and 
most conservative newspapers in the South, which is as follows: 


Is 


The farm relief bill is nearing its fate in Congress. 


soth Houses are debating it; and it looks like it might be passed. | 


lt voting against it. 


sign it, although 


has passed the Senate, both Georgia Senators 
The latest report is that President Coolidge will 
everyone knows he is dreadfully opposed, Then the measure will be 
the Supreme Court, which will hold it up until after the 
Presidential election. This will give the President a breathing spell. 
It's a political move, 

Commenting on the cotton feature of the bill the Washington Post 
says: 


sent to 


‘The plan is to be applied to cotton. Why cotton growers should 
be induced to enter into this scheme is beyond comprehension. The 
market for cotton can not be extended by withholding the product. Is 
it intended that the proposed Federal farm board shall create an artl- 
ficial of cotton for export? An attempt to do so would 
merely result in piling up a stili greater surplus. Cotton growers are 
raising a surplus already. The foreign market consumes just 
ud no more. If growers are assured that their surplus will be cared 
{01 the Government board, they will greatly increase the output, 
and will be worse off than they are now. Americans will not buy this 
surplus, and neither will foreigners Who will stand the loss? It can 
not be passed on to the ultimate American consumer, because there is 
© Such animal. 


shortage 
so much 


by 


“When cotten growers join wheat in supporting the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill they merely pave the way for an increase in their own 
cost of living. 
will have to pay more for bread; but the price of cotton can not be 
boosted in the same proportion. On the contrary, the price of cotton 


growers 


is very likely to be hammered down under the operation of the McNary- 
Haugen bill en account of the stimulus that 
production. 


will be given to 
Thus the Southern planter will get the worst of it. 


over- 





The price of wheat will go up, and the Southern farmer | 
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“The McNary-Haugen bill is a plan for Increasing the cost of bread, 

bam, and bacon to American consumers. If the plan operates success- 
fully, it will have that effect.” 


WILL THE COTTON TAX BE OVER $25 PER BALE? 


Congressman W. C. Waicur, of Georgia, one of the ablest 
men in either branch of Congress, when if was apparent the 
MeNary-Haugen bill would pass the House, offered an amend- 
ment that the equalization fee be limited not to exceed $5 per 
bale, to safeguard our farmers against this “ gouge,” but it was 
voted down by the “ wheat steam roller.” He then offered an 
amendment that it should not exceed $10 per bale, which was 
also smothered out by the packers who are guaranteed a profit 
out of the taxes that will be wrung from the cotton growers. 
To see to what extreme they would go and to test them out as 
to how high they expect to levy this unjust and infamous cot- 
ton tax to keep up the salaries of the big organization they are 
to manipulate agriculture with, the distinguished and alert 
Georgian then offered an amendment to limit the cotton tax 
not to exceed $25 per bale, and they voted that down. So the 
“sky is the limit,” and while this tax is not to be collected at 
the gin, it is compulsory and unlimited, and evidently the pro- 
ponents of this “farm burden” scheme think it will be neces- 
Sary to tax cotton to even more than $25 per bale under the 
Iowa plan. Am I right in declaring I would not vote for a bill 
earrying any such burden on our farmers? I do not want to 
pay the tax nor do I believe any other man interested in farm- 
ing wants to pay it, especially as no guaranty is given to in- 
crease or Sustain the price of cotton. This same Haugen scheme 
has been pending five or six years and has never had even the 
slightest influence upon the price of cotton, except to send it 
downward. When it was apparent a few weeks ago that the 
Curtis-Crisp or the Aswell bills might pass, cotton went up, 
because those measures, carrying no fee or tax, are drawn to 
help cotton. They would give the needed relief. 

Congressman Hare of South Carolina, who is a recognized 
authority on economics, who has the confidence and respect of 
the whole Congress, offered an amendment to prevent gambling 
in cotton and cotton futures by the board which created 
under the MeNary-Haugen bill, and even this was voted down. 
The bill provides the fee or tax shall be levied and collected, 
not at the gin, but at the depot when the cotton is shipped, 
or at sale for resale or when sold for manufacture. This 
is to deceive the farmer and make him think he is not paying 
it, but, as a weekly newspaper, in the district which I have the 


is 


honor to represent, so aptly said: “It is merely paying the 
freight at the other end of the line, instead of prepaying it.” 


There is a demagogic provision in the bill, put on as a “ po- 
litical fire escape” for those who voted for it, providing that 
the farmers can first meet in a State convention and pass on it. 
Evidently they had some doubt as to whether the farmers want 
to be taxed. Think of this: kind of “dodge”! Then, too, 
almost every lawyer of any ability in either branch of Con- 
gress has convictions, deep down in his heart, as to the sound- 
ness and constitutionality of the bill. Why pass a bill that 
is likely to be vetoed or will be tied up in the courts? Relief 
is needed now. Everyone knows the Crisp and Aswell bills are 
not only workable but they are sound and constitutional, and 
each of them give just as much money—$250,000,000—to the 


farmers as the wheat bill authorizes. The farmers sare 
heavily burdened now, yet it is proposed, in the [ows plan, 
that they lift themselves by their own “boot straps.” The 


MecNary-Haugen bill provides they shall, out of their poverty 
and bankruptcy, in order to relieve themselves, submit to an 
unlimited tax on their cotton which, under the action of the 
House in voting down the amendments to limit the fees, can he 
in excess of $25 per bale, in order that the losses from the 
revolving fund may be made good. 

Made good by whom? By the farmers of Georgia and other 
cotton-growing States. What for? To pay high salaries to 12 
members of the board who are to get $10,000 and expenses each. 
not to speak of the horde of inspectors and salary “ leeches 
that will be put on under this legislation to collect the cotton 
and hog taxes and to administer this monstrous hydra-headed, 
tax-sucking farm-burden bill. It is estimated by 
actuaries of the country that it will cost over $1,000,000 the first 
year to get it organized and to try to administer it. It never 
will work and while it might give a temporary impetus to 
prices, it will prove a failure and will bring trouble and dis- 
appointment in the end. I want something that will 
help more than hurt them. I hope earnestly that we may yet 
work out something that will give immediate relief. All other 
industries, the railroads, banking interests, and the shipping 
business have received large governmental subsidies amounting 
in all to billions of dollars and no tax or fees have been required 
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of them to keep up thelr revolving funds. Why tax the farmer | out taxing cotton, hogs, and other farm products, I have voteq 
on his eotton, hogs, and other products to permit him the | for genuine farm relief. If I am mistaken in opposing the tay 


privilege of helping himself? Don’t we know the farmer does 
not want to be taxed any more than he is now taxed? Do not 
we know that he does not want to be “equalized” out of $25 
per bale on his cotton? If we know that, why have we shown 
the “ weak-knee” by putting it on him and then taking the 
“ dodge” behind the “ political hide-saving ” convention plan? 
They have put in a provision that the cooperatives can get 
insurance on their cotton, Why limit this to the cooperatives 
if it is not to force the farmers into the cooperatives? There 
ure less than 10 per cent of the farmers in the cooperatives. 
The cooperative idea is a good one; but if the farmer does not 
want to voluntarily join the cooperatives, why force him, 


through this McNary-Haugen plan, to join the cooperatives be- | 


fore he can get the benefit of the insurance feature? Is it 
right? 1 fear.we are drifting inte too much regulation, too 


on cotton and hogs, my people will know that I have done wha; 
I thought was wise and best for them and their interest ay 
that in it all I have been sincere and honest in my convictions. 
Time will prove I am right. Time will prove the unsoundies< 
and the unfairness of the McNary-Haugen plan, and it will take 
the Army and all the marines to.fully carry out the collectioy 
of the obnoxious equalization fees provided in that complicatc«| 
and impracticable bill. It will no doubt be several months |» 
fore the tax will be levied, but it will be, if it becomes a law. 
If the payment of an equalization fee meant better prices fo, 
cotton, the farmers would not mind paying it, but it has yo 
such meaning or it would be written in the bill, giving a guar- 
antee of profits to the farmer over and above the cost of pro. 


| duction, just as it guarantees, profits to the manufacturers, {hy 


much meddling into the affairs of the individuals. The people | 


are tired of it. We have too many laws and regulations now. 
IXven the lawyers can hardly keep up with the laws and regula- 
tions. Expense of government is too high. The Federal Goy- 
ernment alone is costing over $4,000,000,000 per annum and 
still mounting upward. In the meantime the people groan to 
keep it up through the tariff and other taxes. Now this new 
plan of taxing our cotton and hogs is proposed. 
RELIEF BY REDUCING TARIFF AND FREIGHT RATES 


We all know the profiteering high tariff, for which the people 
of Iowa and Oregon stand, is largely what is causing the trouble 
with agriculture. Everything the southern farmers buy is pro- 
tected by a high, profiteering tariff tax. For instance, a wagon 
without the profiteering tariff tax would be about one-half in 
iis cost, and so on with everything the farmer buys. Now, if 
the proponents of the MeNary-Haugen biil would join in an 
effort to reduce taxes, reduce and repeal the profiteering tariff 


tax on all farm supplies and farm equipment, join in a move- | 


ment to reduce freight rates, help develop Muscle Shoals so as to 
get cheaper fertilizer for the farmers, they would have largely 
solved the farm problem. ‘ 

If the tariff were reduced and freight rates adjusted and the 
Crisp or Aswell bill passed, the price of cotton would go, under 
the law of supply and demand, to at least 25 cents per pound 
and we would get immediate relief. Everything I own is in 
farm lands, and all that my kinspeople own is in cotton farms 


packers, and processors. No such guarantee is made to the 
farmer. 

I have worked hard in advocating farm relief. I voted for 
every bill that promised relief dnd imposed no additional taxes 
or equalization fees. I shall hate to see the farmers taxed. 


| They have not been taxed by my vote. If the South is too 


weak in its protest in trying to prevent the levy of this tax at 


| this time it will be too weak to repeal the tax when the people 


honest and sincere in wanting to see real relief given, but | 


what a mockery it is to tell a distressed people, “ You are 
‘busted.’ We know you owe a lot of money; your property is 
for sale for taxes; but we are going to put more taxes on 
you to keep up a revolving fund that you might be able to 
help yourselves.” This was not done in the war finance 
scheme. It was not done when the railroads were saved and 
put on their feet. It was not done in any other case, and 
while I favored any of the pending bills that would give even 


begin to demand its repeal. Why play with fire?) Why warm 
a serpent that is certain to sting us? We have only about one- 
fourth of the membership of the House from the South and 
we will be helpless to repeal the tax later on. Why did they 
not pass the bill without the tax and experiment with it, since 
its advocates say it is an experiment? ‘They know it will never 
be repealed. It will not be long before the farmers will demand 
its repeal, if it becomes a law. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW, WEDNESDAY 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow is 
Calendar Wednesday. I think many Members wish to under- 
stand if it is the purpose to proceed throughout the day with 
Calendar Wednesday business. 

Mr. TILSON. I have talked with members of the committee 
on call, and of the next committee, as to the bills they have, and 


| am informed by these gentlemen that if all) the business that 


is to be presented by both committees is considered to-morrow 
it will not take more than two hours, because there would 


und cotton lands. God knows my heart is in this and I am | Seem to be no contested bills to be considered. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members would like to know that the bill now under con- 
sideration or that has been under consideration to-day will be 
taken up Thursday or they would like to know at what hour 


| it will be taken up to-morrow, if it is possible now to arrange 


the slightest relief to my people, I did net believe it just or | 


right to put more taxes on them. I dctest the idea of shack- 
ling the cotton farmers of the South with taxes upop their 
cotton, hogs, and other farm products, that profits might be 
guaranteed to manufacturers and packers and giving no guar- 
antee of profit or increase of price to the farmers. It is 
wrong. My conscience rebels against the injustice of it, and 
while I know temporarily it is perhaps popular in certain 
quarters, I know it is wrong in principle. I will not do what I 
bel'eve to be wrong because the wheat people of the West 
say it is the only thing that can be done. We do not have to do 
wrong because it is said to be the only thing open to us. We 
were not endowed with a conscience to discern between right 
and wrong just casually, but for a purpose, and I feel that 
my people have intrusted me with a high commission because 
they know I will, at all times, do what I believe is right and 
for the’r interest. 

I have the honor of representing one of the greatest agricul- 
tural districts in the South, composed of some of the best 
people on earth, They do not want a Congressman to stultify 
himself merely for expediency in order to meet popular favor. 
I am here trying the best I know how to represent my people, 
whom I love. There is never a day that I do not ask divine 
guidance in that regard. I am here every day in their interest. 
I have not missed a roll call this session of Congress, and every 
‘morning as our sweet-spirited Chaplain opens the House with 
prayer I join in secret prayer for the section I represent, for 
the peace and happiness of our whole country, and that I may 
at all times do the right in trying to represent my people. I 
have followed the dictates of my conscience. I know no man 
is perfect. No legislation is entirely perfect. In voting for the 
Crisp and Aswell bills, which would give immediate relief. with- 


it. It seems to me there should be Calendar Wednesday all 
day or no part of the day or dispense with it. If the gentle- 
man should desire to transfer it to another day, I do not think 
that would be objected to, but I do think the Members would 
like to know something definite about it. 

Mr. TILSON. We have dispensed with Calendar Wednes 
day business for a number of Wednesdays until we have 
reached the time when to-morrow js the last Calendar Wedties 
day under our rules. IT feel that I should be breaking faith in 
a way with those who have had their bills ready for a long 
time if I should agree to dispense with Calendar Wednes:da) 
to-morrow and thus deprive them of the opportunity of having 
their bills considered. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It will be satisfactory if they 
will take the day and have the understanding that this matter 
will not come up before Thursday. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Could not the gentleman call the third or 
fourth or fifth committee? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think that any other commiitee 
would have a moral right to do that because the others are 
so far down on the list that if the first two committees insisted 
upon taking up all of their bills there would be no time lef! 
for any other committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If there is time left to-morrow, why 10! 
take up the Private Calendar for an hour or two? 

Mr. TILSON. I should be willing to do that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If we can have the under- 
standing that this bill will not come up until Thursday that 
will be perfectly satisfactory with me. I should be willing to 
have it come up to-morrow, but there is a desire, as the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut knows, on the part of Members to be 
certain when this bill will come up. 
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Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is right about that, but I am 
not in a position to ask that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed 
with. I have reached my limit on Calendar Wednesday and 
can go no further. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the gentleman in a position to state, 
then, that the McNary-Haugen bill will not come up to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, may I make this request: In 
case there is time left after the two committees have finished 
their business to-morrow, IL ask unanimous consent that the 


private Calendar may be taken up and that bills unobjected to | 


on that calendar may be called and considered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which two committees? 

Mr. TILSON. ‘Territories and Insular Affairs are the two 
committees that have some small bills which they can get up 
only under the Calendar Wednesday rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on to-morrow when the business brought 
up by the two committees having the call shall have been com- 
pleted it may be in order to cousider for the remainder of the 
day bills unobjected to on the Private Calendar. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
| would like to ask the gentleman from Connecticut a question. 
Is it not possible for the majority leader to arrange to-morrow 
afternoon seme time te take up and pass the Leatherwood bill, 
that does justice to the old rangers and Indian fighters who are 
drawing insignificant sums as pensions and were not granted 
their increases when we granted increases to veterans of the 
Civil War and to the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. TILSON. That is a general bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. That bill adjusts their pensions with the 
pensions of veterans of other wars. They are the ones who have 
been forgotten and left out, notwithstanding they are just as 
worthy and deserving as any other veterans. They have been 
eft out in the cold all the way through. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think we ought to take up any public 


bills, but should consider only private bills on the calendar 
unobjected to, 
Mr. BLANTON. I do net believe there is a single man in 


the House who would vote against this bill if it was brought 
up. and it must be passed into law before we adjourn. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no doubt that in due time 
will be considered, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
it affects only 7,000 people. 

All together, including widows, there are only about 7,000 
indian-war pensioners. Their small number is one reason why 
they have been neglected and their rights disregarded and their 
deserved inereases so long delayed. If they numbered 7,000,- 
000, there would be a mad rush to pass this Leatherwood bill. 


that bill 


rhey average about seven years younger than the Civil War | 


veterans, and they average about 17 years older than the vet- 
the Spanish-American War, yet both of these two 
classes have had their inereases granted, while the Indian-war 
fighters have waited in vain. 


of 


erans 


The trouble about bringing it up is because | 





| indicated. 
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ought not to let another week pass before we right this wrong. 
And we must remember that there are some who did valiant 
service who still receive not one cent. 

The men who were left behind to take care of the company’s 
property, and to guard the garrisons, they get nothing, because 
they were not in the campaigns, when many times their service 
was just as dangerous. 

The telegraph operators, and other signal corps men, whe 
rendered faithful, dangerous, service connected with the pro- 
tection of our frontiers against marauding Indians, receive 
nothing, because they were not in engagements and not out on 
campaigns, 

The nurses in hospitals, and those sick in hospitals, receive 
nothing, although the very few nurses who actually went out 
on campaigns in ambulances, receive the $20 per month. 

The men who guarded the provision trains across the plains, 
and the men who guarded emigrant trains, and the paymaster 
outfits, receive nothing because they are not classed as having 
been in Indian campaigns. 

Yet all of the above classes respecting identical service in 
the Civil War and in the Spanish-American War are drawing 
$65 per month. 

In making up and filing the muster rolls for some of these 
companies of Indian fighters, their names were inadvertently 
omitted, yet they are not allowed to prove their service by the 
sworn evidence of their comrades, because the law says’ their 
hames must appear on muster rolls, unless same has been de 
stroyed by fire. It is high time that we pass legislation doing 
them justice. 

I sincerely hope that before this Congress adjourns, the 
majority leader, and the Republican steering committee, will 
see to it that this bill is passed, and that it is passed by the 
Senate, and signed by the President, before we adjourn on 
March 4. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 
There was no objection, 
THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 
Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con 


sent to print in the Recorp an editorial from the Macon Daily 
Telegraph, very fully explaining farm-relief legislation, which 
may be of some benefit to some of the Members before they vote 
on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker. under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article from 
the Macon Telegraph : 


THE M’'NARY-HAUGEN MEASURE 


The Senate's passage yesterday of the amended and revised McNary- 


Ilaugen farm relief bill apparently i: far Congress { 


suTEes so is in 

concerned, the adoption of that measure as the one through which the 
} Government will attempt to extend aid to the farmer. In the House 
there is a safe majority in favor of the measure. It passed the House 


While the volunteers in both the Civil War and the Spanish- | 


American War did not enlist for any period longer than three 


years, many of our brave Indian fighters who served in the 
Indian wars enlisted for five years. 
Our Indian-war fighters had no regular rations, and very 


ittle in the way of uniforms, clothing, or equipment usually 
enjoyed by veterans of other wars. Many days they went with- 
food. Many days they had only hardtack and salt pork. 
Many times they did not have coffee. Many times they did with- 


out 


out water, and with parched, swollen tongues traveled many | 


weary miles only to find undrinkable alkali, when the water 
holes, from 30 to 200 miles apart, were finally reached. 

Their garments were worn until they almost dropped from 
their bodies. Their boots and shoes were worn until they 
could no longer be identified as such, and were in many in- 
stances replaced with moccasins made out of blankeis and old 
clothing. 


When these Indian fighters were wounded, they did not have 


tretchers and ambulances and hospitals and trained nurses 
ond surgeons to give them attention. Some of them carried 
arrow heads in reir bodies strapped on the backs of their 
horses and thus carried for miles before receiving any medical 
relief. 

These brave men daily risked their lives to defend and extend 
the frontiers of this Republic. Civilization expanded from New 


England to the Rio Grande and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
because of the sacrifices made by these patriots. 

And how much has this rich Government been paying them 
in infirm, declining years? 
per month. 


The munificent recompense of $20 


All of us ought to be ashamed of ourselves. We 





| thors believe to be operating defects in the other. 


' 


last year with many of the features to which the Senate objected and 
the new bill was designed to eliminate those objections. 

The will to President Coolidge approval 
The inner circles of Washington it that the 
will veto the measure. In fact, insinuated much, 
The question of politics wiil enter how 
since the leading political observers say that if he vetoes the farm measure, 
he will be in effect signing his political death warrant in the West. 
the MecNary-Haugen bill 
they argue 
It is readily seen, however, 


measure go for 


or veto. 
hay President 
he 


lat gely 


rumored 
openly 
into consideration, 


has as 


ver, 


to 
country, 


Much opposition 
facturers of this 
paternalistic in the extreme. 
strong probability that the 
enactment with alarm by 
our surplus in foreign countries in competition 
from those ceuntries, while selling at higher 
In this way foreign manufacturers will vé probably 
on raw materials, along with ir 
our American manufacturers will enjoy, and can underscll 
in foreign territory. 
however, that can be 
ment of the tariff to whatever extent 

Basically, the McNary-Haugen, the Crisp-Curtis, and the Aswell bills 
are designed to meet the same needs. The difference is in the method 
of operation and in the attempt of each bili to overcome what its an 
In the course of this 
discussion some of the differences will be pointed out. It is manifestly 
impossible to discuss in this space the probable economic effect of each 
provision. It is upon the probable effect that the debates in Congress 
have proceeded for many months. 


come from 
legislation 
that 
to 


has manu 
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there is a 
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fhe MeNary-Ilaugen bill ereates a Federal farm board composed of 

h secretary of Agriculture ex officio and 1 member from each of the 

m land-bank districts. The membership is selected by the Presi- 

jlent lhe McNary-Haugen bill provides that the cooperative associa- 

s of farmers or other organizations controlled by farmers shall 
inate three men, from whom the President shall make a selection. 

never this board deems a detrimental surplus exists in any of 

basic crops’ designated in the McNary-lHliaugen bill as cotton, 

wheat, corn, rice, and swine—it shall declare what is termed an “ oper- 

uting period” in that commodity. In that period the board would 

sist the cooperatives in removing or withholding or disposing of the 

plu To make that possible the Government appropriates a revolv- 

ing fund of $250,000,000. It is not intended, however, that the Govern- 

ment shall lose any part of this “ stabilization fund.” 


The MeNary-Haugen bill provides that an “ equalization fee” shall 
he imposed upon each unit of product (bale of cotton, bushel of wheat, 
during the: operating period. With this money the advances for 
control of the surplus would be repaid to the revolving fund. The bill 
that money may be lent to cooperatives without the 
fee, repayable over a period of 20 years. This feature is 
similar to the provision of the Fess-‘Tincher bill in Congress last year 


te.) 


nrovides also 


i 


equalization 


nd merely extends the credit facilities of the Government beyond 
what they now are. 

Che bill appropriates $500,000 from the Treasury for expenses of the 
board All other costs of administration are to be paid out of the 
equalization fee. In brief, these are the provisions of the bill itself. 
rh are, however, many of its provisions which require elaboration, 

The “equalization fee’? has been one of the chief bases of conten- 

In the oid MeNary-Haugen bill, which failed of passage, the pro- 

ision was made that the fee should be paid by the purchaser of the 
pp. The difficulties of collection were readily apparent, and it was 
ecessary, to give a semblance of effectiveness, to make the fee com- 
| ry The new bill provides that the fee shall be coLected by the 
! ral farm board from the iiller on milling, or the railroad on 
pe tion, or the pure heel buying, as the board may determine 
most suitable in each ease.” In the event the crop were 

tiou, the fee would be paid by the gin, or by the buyer, or by the 

i ud, or by the cotton manufacturer. 

There is no definite amount fixed as a fee, That depends upon the 

cretion of the board If, for instance, the Federal farm bill fixed 


ipon $5 


u bale as the equalization fee for cotton and determined that 


otton-mill owner should pay the equalization fee, the mill owner 
vould pay that $5 less for a bale of cotton than he otherwise would; 
roker would give $5 less than he otherwise would. The farmer 
ould pay in the long run, of course, by receiving $5 a bale less than 


would were there no equalization fee. 
nded that he 


The authors of the measure 
he is, in theory, to benefit from whatever 
is in removing the surplus from the market. 


should 
thers 


ion in price 


\s a further illustration, last year’s cotton crop of 18,000,000 bales 
might be taken. If it were desired, for instance, to remove 4,000 000 
l from the market and the board determined that $5 should be the 

‘ ach bale, that fee would be levied against 18,000,000 bales. 

would have $90,000,000 with which to work. That sum 

ld be used to finance the storage of the cotton, and as advances, or 

| loans to the producers. It is apparent, of course, that 

1.000 000 would purchase 4,000,000 bales of cotton, but that is not 

yntempl ! It is contemplated only that the producer shall be 

ed until an rderly ” market for the crop is found. 

I ‘ ilization fee’ is the heart and soul of the McNary-Haugen 

ince it provides the method of fluancing. 

Che thing that is sought to be accomplished, of course, by the re- 
moval of surplus from the market, is to create a higher price for the 
produet Under the present system, the price of cotton at the farm- 
house depends upon the entire crop, including the export crop as well 

the domestic needs—in other words, the world yield. * * * The 

ket is naturally more depressed when a yield of cotton is sufficient 


i] to meet 
that must 


ill the home needs and to send a large yield abroad 


be sold upon a highly competitive basis. This plan con- 


templates isolating the exportable surplus from the domestic needs and 
establishing, in fact, a higher price. The board would determine what 
the surplus above the needs of American manufacturers is and with- 
draw from the market all that surplus, so that if the manufacturers 
buy, they must buy in an active, rather than in a sluggish market. 
rhe natural competition of buying would send the price of cotton 
up 7 ~ * 

It was the theory of the authors of the McNary-Haugen bill, for 
instance, that since American cotton exports are nearly two-thirds of 
the world’s international trade in cotton, such a fund would make it 
possible for cotton producers to feed the product into the markets of 
the world in an orderly way, rather than dump, and thus elevate also 
instead of depressing what is known as the “ world price.” 


So that all farm-relief provisions that are before Congress may be 


viewed on their relative merits, it is well to give the differences between 


the MecNary-Haugen and the Crisp-Curtis and the Aswell bills. The 
two latter resemble closely in the form the McNary-Haugen bill, but 


differ greatly in reality, 
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The MeNary-Haugen bill names as “ basic commodities ” cotton, wheat 
corn, rice, and swine, but provides that loans may be made als» : 


to 
cooperatives handling other crops. The Aswell bill names the same 
basic commodities as the McNary-Haugen Dill, but adds,tobaeco, The 


Crisp bill deals with any nonperishable or deteriorable commodity. 
The financing differences are greater than any other. The committeo 
bill provides that the producer shall ultimately bear the burden. The , 
Crisp and Aswell bills provide that the Government absorb the loss; s. ‘ 
The Crisp bill provides that corporations with nominal capital shall pe 
organized and the Government shall furnish them with funds for aij 
working capital needed for operations, Both the Crisp and Aswell pills 
provide that any losses that accrue as the result of operations shal] 
come out of the Treasury up to the amount of $250,000,000 in operation. 
The extent of the Government's participation in business has formed 
one basis of argument centering around the farm relief bill. The Aswel) 
bill creates Federal corporations to perform the functions which) the 
McNary-Haugen bill places upon the cooperatives. The Crisp pil! 
quires the establishment by cooperative associations of State corpora 
tions with nominal capital and outlines their rules of operation. Bot) 
the latter bills provide that the Government wvhall shoulder the loss o; 
operations up to $250,000,000, 
The McNary-Haugen bill attempts to arrive at “ reasonable cost 
on the basis of supply and demand by reducing the supply where a 
surplus exists. The Aswell bill provides that price shall be measured 
by “cost of production to efficient producers.” It has been 
that the provision is a price-fixing measure. 


contended 


The McNary-Haugen bill alone provides an equalization fee. It is 
contended that without the equalization fee it would be impossible 
for “ producers to maintain a domestic price level independent of world 


prices when a stable market can not be maintained without it.” 

There is also a difference in the method of selecting the members of 
the Federal farm board which shall administer the $250,000,000 stabi- 
lization fund. The MecNary-Haugen bill provides that there shall be in 
each of the 12 land-bank districts a nominating committee of five, four 
to be selected at a convention of “ representatives of farm org» 
tions and cooperative associations of the district held under the super 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture and one appointed by the Se 
retary of Agriculture.” Each of these 12 groups shall select a list 
three names, from each of which the President shall make a choice 

The Aswell bill provides that every member of the board shall bx 
dirt farmer or connected with an agricultural corporation. It 
provide for any method of nomination. The Crisp bill provides that thi 
President shall select the members of the board and that 
shall have more than six members on the. board. In other words, 
majority party, which happens to be Republican, might ha 
Democrats 5, and Farmer-Labor 1, or any other such arransz 
the ratio 6 of one party is maintained. 


Za 


of 


does not 


no p 
+} 
ve 6, 


ment, if 


HOUSE BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 1 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 1231. An act for the relief of Mary Moore; 

H. R. 3432. An act for the relief of Joel C. Clore; and 

H. R. 9319. An act to authorize certajn officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Rep®blic of Chile the Orcer 
of Merit, first class, and the Order of Merit, second class. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. HAUGEN. Speaker, I move that the House do now 

adjourn. 


Mr. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock jp. In.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 19, 


1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILson submitted the following tentative list of commil- 
tee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 16, i827, 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com 


hoe * 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To incorporate the Federal reserve pension @und, to «dk 
functions (S. 3657). 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


For the apportionment of Representatives in Congress (H. R. 
13471). 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Salaries of employees of the customs service. 





CONGRESSIONAL 


INSULAR AFFAIRS—-JOINT MEETING WITH THE 


1927 


ON 
SEN ATE 


OOM MITTEE 
COMMITTEES ON TERRITORIES 

(10.30 a. m.) 

To create the Philippine leprosy commission and to provide 
facilities in the Philippine Islands for the care and treatment 
of persons afflicted with leprosy (H. R. 16618). 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

977. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
statement of the expenditures in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce. 

978. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, pertaining to the vehicle service, $965,000; also pro- 
posed legislation affecting the use of existing appropriations 
(H. Doe. No. 717); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

979. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
or the Treasury: Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, $5,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
£150,000; in all, $155,000 (H. Doe. No. 718): to the Committee 
n Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

980. A communication from the President of the United 
‘tates, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, to remain available until 
expended, for the War Department, for the acquisition of the 
Cape Cod Canal, $5,500,000 (H. Doe. No. 719); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XTITI, 

Mr. BURTON: Committee on Rules. S. J. Res. 110. A joint 
resolution authorizing a joint committee of both Houses to con- 
-ider the purchase of the right to an unrestricted use of the 
Harriman Geographic Code system under patents issued, or that 
may be issued, and also the unrestricted use of all copyrights 
issued, or that may be issued, in connection with the products 
of the Harriman Geographic Code system for all governmental, 
ndministrative, or publication purposes for which the same may 
he desirable; with amendment (Rept. No. 2084). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 423. A resolution 
»roviding for the consideration of H. J. Res. 352, a joint resolu- 
tion to provide for the expenses of the participation of the 
United States in the work of a preparatory commission to 
consider questions of reduction and limitation of armaments; 
vithout amendment (Rept. No. 2085). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. H. R. 15827. A bill to amend section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act authorizing investigations by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to determine the 
lucation, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in 
the United States and to conduct laboratory tests ” ; with amend- 





ment (Rept. No. 2086). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 
Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 


13482. A bill to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to 
receive evidence with respect to a charge of desertion affecting 
certain soldiers who served in the Confederate Army; without 
imendment (Rept. No. 2087). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. 8. J. Res. 
120. A joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of title to 
certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the winter 
clk refuge in said State established in accordance with the act 
of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 293); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2089). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1487. An 
act to authorize the Secretary of War to class as secret certain 
apparatus pertaining to the Signal Corps, Air Service, and 
Chemical Warfare Service, and empower him to authorize pur- 
chases thereof and award contracts therefor without notice 
or advertisement: with amendment (Rept. No. 2090). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


LX V1ILI——248 


, A bill for the relief of William 
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Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. §. 
851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to 
the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within 


the Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2091). Re- 


ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 
324. A joint resolution authorizing the use of a portion of 
that part of the United States National Cemetery Reservation 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery wall, for a ~ 
city pound, animal shelter, and hospital: without amendment 


(Rept. No. 2092). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. S. 2770. An act 


to confer United States citizenship upon certain inhabitants 
of the Virgin Islands and to extend the naturalization 
thereto ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2093). 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4964. An 
act transferring a portion of the lands ef the military reserva- 
tion of the Presidio of San Francisco to the Department of 
the Treasury ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2094). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. Hl. R. 17142. A 
bill to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
a temporary government for the Virgin Islands, and for other 


laws 
Referred to the 


purposes,” approved March 3, 1917, without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2095). Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2037 


An act to amend that provision of the act approved March 3. 
IS79 (20 Stat. L., p. 412), relating to issue of arms and ammuni- 
tion for the protection of public money and property: 
amendment (Rept. No. 2101). Referred to the Committe¢ 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 16469. <A 
bill authorizing an appropriation for the repair and resurfacing 
of roads on the Fort Baker Military Reservation, Calif.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2102). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 17089. A bill relative to the dam across the 
(Kaw) River at Lawrence, in Douglas County, Kans. ; 


with 
of the 


Kansas 
without 


amendment (Rept. No. 2103). Referred to the Committee of 

the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. S&S. 4669. An 
act for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. (Ine.); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2088). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 14977. 


Taylor Coburn; with amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 2096). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 13119. 
A bill for the relief of Matilda Klopping;: without amendment 
(Rept. No. 3097). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 


| 16080. <A bill for the relief of Calvin H. Burkhead: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2098). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 17153) to provide for 


resolutions 


the 


refitting of the frigate Constitution; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17154) to 


> 


amend clause (6) of section 3 of the immigration act of 1924; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 17155) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of War to accept an act of 
sale and a C. S. B. dedication of certain property in the city 
of New Orleans, La., from the board of commissioners of 
port of New Orleans, and for other purposes; to the 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. LUCE: A bili (H. R. 17156) to authorize the con- 
struction of new conservatories and other necessary buildings 


the 
Com- 
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for the United States Botanic Garden; to the Committee on By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17167) for the relief 
the Library. of Thomas Purdell; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Also. a bill CH. R. 17157) to authorize an appropriation to By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 17168) granting 
provide additional hospital out-patient dispensary facilities for | pension to Christiana Minnich; to the Committee on Invalid 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- | Pensions. 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on World War By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 17169) granting a pension 
Veteraus’ Legislation. to Mary Ricker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ty Mr. LOWREY: A bill (CH. R. 17158) to provide for the By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 17170) granting an ip. 
national defense and to aid agricultural and industrial develop- | crease of pension to Mary BH. Kline; to the Committee on Ip 
ment by creating the United States Muscle Shoals Corporation, | valid Pensions. 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 17171) granting a pension 
By Mr. ALLGOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 361)- pro- | to Sela Ann Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

viding for the operation of Muscle Shoals by the Government Also, a bill (H. R. 17172) granting a pension to Virgil 4, 

for the purpose of producing fertilizer, and for other purposes; | Halcomb: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 17173) granting a pension to John F. 
By Mr. BURTON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 53) | Switzer: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

to print a revised edition of the Biographical Directory of the Also, a bill (H. R. 17174) granting a pension to Mary 8, 


American Congress up to and including the Sixty-ninth Con- | Piburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


gress; to the Committee on Printing. i Also, a bill (H. R. 17175) granting a pension ‘to Martha 
By Mr. McSWAIN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 54) | Kerns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


creating a special joint committee to investigate and report to Also. a ‘bill (H. R. 17176) granting a pension to Emulus G. 
Congress what amendments, if any, are desirable to be made | Wallace: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

to the cotton futures contract law, regulating cotton exchanges, By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 17177) granting an increase 
and the effect of same on cotton prices; to the Committee on | of pension to Martha East; te the Committee on Invalid 
Rules. Pensions. 


By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 424) By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 17178) granting a pension 
authorizing the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation to | to Josephine Christopher ; to thé Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
make an inspection of the Columbia Basin project before Con- 
gress convenes December 5, next; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. GLYNN: Resolution (H. Res. 425) granting addi- PETITIONS, ETC. 
tional compensation to employees of the document room; te Under clause t of Rule XXII, petitioas and papers were laid 
the Committee on Accounts, on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
een 6745. Petition by voters of East Liverpool, Columbiana 
MEMORIALS County, Ohio, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 


> 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Nevada, memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States in opposition to the 
passage of HH, R. 16168; to the Committee on the Public 


Lands. 6747. Also, petition of the Ministerial Association of Decatur. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: Memorial of the Legislature of the | 1}|,, pledging their whole-hearted support to the President in 
State of West Virginia, urging the repeal of the Federal estate | his opposition to an enlarged naval building program and 
tax provisions of the revenue law; to the Committee on Ways | pledging their support in the President's splendidly stated 
and Means, | policies; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 6748. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by the Kiwanis 
of Michigan, urging support of the McNary-Haugen bill, for the | Club of Coalinga, Calif., urging action by Congress in regard 
relief of agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. to Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, | 6749. By Mr. BOX. Petition of citizeus of the second dis- 
urging Congress to provide for the continued maintenance of trict of the State of Texas, favoring Civil War pension legisla 
the American Legion Hospital at Camp Custer, Mich.; to the | tion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 6750. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from citizens of Huntingdon 

By Mr. SWEET: Memorial of the Legislature of the State County, Pa., protesting against any change in the present immi- 
of New York, recommending a readjustment of the immigration gration laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali 


to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6746. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Rantoul, I., 
urging an immediate vote by Congress on the Oivil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





act: to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. zation. 

By Mr. SABATH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 6751. Also, petition from citizens of Franklin and Juniata 
of Iflinois, urging legislation in the interest of the disabled | Counties, Pa.. urging favorable action on pension bill indorsed 
emergency Army officers ; to the Committee on World War Vet- by the National Tribune: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
erans’ Legislation. 6752. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Minneapolis, approving constructive legislation 
by Congress which would be of permanent benefit to the agri 
cultural interests of this country, and that in the opinion of the 
board of directors the MeNary-Haugen bill would injure the 
agricultural interests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6753. Also, petition of Lieut. H. L. McCorkle Camp, No. 2 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Tennessee, that 
Gen. George TH. Woods be retained and reappointed as a mem 
| ber of the board of managers of the National Soldiers’ Home ; 
| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
| 6754. Also, petition of Lieut. H. L. McCorkle Camp, No. 2, 
| United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Tennessee, that 
the Senate and the House do defeat section of the bill recently 
| introduced in Congress which pertains to the taking over of all 
national soldiers homes by the Veterans’ Bureau; to the Com- 

By Mr. CKLUER: A bill (HL. R. 17163) for the relief of the mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
heirs of Harris Smith: to the Committee on Claims. | 6755. Also, petition of the Maritime Association of the port 
By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (IL R. 17164) | of New York, 78 Broad Street, expressing its approval of Sen- 

| 
! 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 17159) granting an increase | 
of pension to Mary A. Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Peusions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 17160) granting a pen- 
sion to Rebecea Williams ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H, R. 17161) granting an 
increase of pension to Harriet E. Randall; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (AH. R. 17162) granting a pension to Nettie Lee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


granting an increase of pension to Robert M. Daniels; to the | ate bill 3170 provided it is amended so as to carry the limitation 
Committee on Pensions. of $7,500, and respectfully recommends that this bill be enacted 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 17165) granting a pension to | into law at the hands of this Congress; to the Committee ob 
Mary F. June; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Rivers and Harbors. : 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 17166) granting 6756. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of citizens of Schuylkill 
an increase of pension to Bethenia A, Johnson; to the Com- | County, Pu., urging increased pensions for the widows and vet- 
mittee on Luvalid Pensions, erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 
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6757. By Mr. CAREW: Resolutions of the Senate and As- 
sembly of the State of New York in re House bill 6238; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6758. By Mr. CORNING: Petition of sundry citizens of Al- 
pany, N. Y., urging the enactment of legislation for the purpose 
of granting increases of pensions to veterans of the Civil War 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6759. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of residents of Her- 
kimer and Oneida Counties, N. Y., favoring the enactment of 
pending legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

6760, By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Winterset, 
lowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6761. Also, petition of citizens of Knoxville, Iowa, urging 
enactment of legislation increasing pensions of veterans of 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6762. By Mr. EATON: Petition of Fannie G. Smith, 1338 
Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, N. J., and 43 other citizens of 
Trenton, N. J., urging immediate steps be taken to bring Civil 
War pension bill to vote and urging support by Members of 
Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6763. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Orm Duncan, of 
Anderson, Calif., and sundry citizens of that community, pro- 
testing against compulsory Sunday closing for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6764. Also, petition of the California State Legislature, ap- 
proving House bill 16478, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6765. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 64 voters 
of Dayton, Ohio, praying for the passage of a bill to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6766. Also, petition of the council of the city of Los Angeles, 
in session assembled, indorsing House bill 4548, for the retire- 
ment of disabled emergency Army officers; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

6767. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Immigra- 
tion Restriction League, opposing repeal of the national-origins 
basis of the immigration act of 1924 and favoring retention 
of the same; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

6768. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Emmett, 
Idaho, indorsing legislation for increased pension to Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6769. By Mr. FOSS: Telegrams from New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Bedford, Mass., and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn., opposing McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6770. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of George BE. Drake, man- 
ager Ward Baking Co., Cambridge, Mass., vigorously opposing 
enactment of McNary-Haugen farm bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6771. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Immigration Restric- 
tion League (Ine.) of New York, opposing the repeal of the 
national-origins quota basis for the apportionment of immigra- 
tion quotas after July 1, 1927; to thé Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

G772. Also, petition of Foose & Brown, attorneys, Watonga, 
Okla., urging support of House bill 8708, providing for the 
reduction of the rate of interest on indebtedness of the rail- 
reads to the Government; to the Committee on Interstate and 
loreign Commerce. 


6773. Also, petition of Raymond Largan, M. J. Curran, and 


R. J. Hopkins, United States Veterans’ Hospital, Livermore, 
Calif., urging enactment of House Resolution 16019 and the 


repeal of paragraph 7, section 202, World War veterans’ act 
of July 2, 1926, which states, “After June 30, 1927, the monthly 
rite of compensation for all veterans (other than those totally 
and permanently disabled) who are being maintained by the 
bureau in a hospital of any description and who are without 
wife, child, or dependent parents, shall not exceed $40"; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6774. Also, petition of the Ponca City Chamber of Commerce, 
urging enactment of legislation to combat the advance of the 
corn-borer pest in the United States; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6775. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of Oklahoma, 
the House of Representatives concurring therein, urging enact 
ment of Senate bill 4808: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6776. Also. communications from J. P. Kennedy, Hunter, 
Okla.; Lee Shorter, Hillsdale, Okla.; and C, A. King, Eddy, 
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Okla., expressing approval of the Haugen b'll; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

6777. Also, communications from Mrs. Lillie M. Hoffman, Sel- 
man, Okla.; L. C. Thomas, Aline, Okla.; C. M. Brant, Dunlap, 
Okla.; the Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; and J. C. Huckaby, Selman, Okla., protesting against the 
passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

6778. Also, petition of Frank B. Gigliotti, adjutant, of the 
Department of Italy, of the American Legion, urging, on behalf 
of the Department of Italy of the American Legion, the imme- 
diate admission into this country of wives and children of aliens 
in our midst; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali 
zation. 

6779. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Mary E 
Alden and 121 other citizens of Jeffersonville, Ind., urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and the widows of the Civil War; to the Comm ttre 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6780. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of Alex Jenkins and other 
voters of Sharon, Conn., urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying increased 
rates for veterans and widows of veterans: to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6781. Also, petition of Mrs. Horace Ganigus, a voter and 
citizen of Waterbury, Conn., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying 
increased rates for veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6782. Also, petition of Charles M. Richardson, Frederick 8. 
Twitchell, and other voters and citizens of Naugatuck, Conn., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying increased rates for veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6783. Also, petition of L. M. Benham, M. Elizabeth Smith, 
and other voters of Washington, Conn., urging the passage of 
a Civil Wsr pension bill carrying increased rates for veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6784. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Resolution of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York, expressing approval of Senate 
bill 3170 as amended so as to place a maximum amount of 
$7,500 to be paid on any claim under the act and urging the 
passage of Senate bill 3170 as so amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6785. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Roy L. Powers and 51 
other residents of East Millinocket, Me., urging passage of bill 
to aid the soldiers of the Civil War and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6786. Also, petition of George J. Keegan and 57 other resi- 
dents of Van Buren, Me., urging the passage of legislution to 
aid the veterans of the Civil War and their dependents: to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6787. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. Sarah Walmer and 
other citizens of Goshen, Ind., advocating the passage of a bill 
increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6788. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Joseph 
Mowatt and 59 others, of Colville, Wash., protesting against 
all compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Commiitee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6789. Also, petition of Mrs. Addie Brooks and 78 others, of 
Colville, Wash., protesting against all compulsory Sund:y 
servance bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia 

6790. Also, petition of G. B. Ruble and 75 others, of Colville 


ob 


Wash., protesting against all compulsory Sunday observance 
bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6791. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Raymond L. Lacey and 
35 other residents, of Kalamazoo, Mich., in favor of pending 
legislation to increase the present rates of pension of Civil 
War veterans and widows and dependents of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6792, Also, petition of Mrs. Josephine A. Winipy and 56 other 


residents, of Kalamazoo, Mich., in favor of pending legislation 
to increase the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans 


and widews and dependents of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
6793. Also, petition of Albert Ferguson and two other resi- 


dents, of Montgomery, Mich., in favor of pending legislation 
to increase the present rates of pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows and dependents of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

6794. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Pontiac, 
Mich., opposing the enactment of House bill 10311, known as 
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the Sunday observance bill; te the Committee on the District | 


of Columbia 
6795. Also, petition of citizens of Pontiac, Mich., urging the 
enactment of House bill 10311, known as the Sunday observance 


bill: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6796. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of J. M. Car- 
rico and others, of Clinton, Ind., for increase of Civil War 
pensious; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6797. Also, petition of Ves Beasley et al., of Vigo County, 
Ind., for increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on 
invalid Pensions, 

G798. Also, petition of Frank A. Rector and others, of Riley, 
Ind.. for increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


6799. Also, petition of J. E. Harshbarger and others, of Rose- 
date, Ind.. for increase of Civil War pensions; to the Com- 
mitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

6800. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of citizens of 
Navarro County, Tex., in behalf of legislition increasing pen- 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6801. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens 
of Tacoma, Wash., in behalf of increased pensions for veterans 

the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee 

Invalid Pensions. 

G02. Also, petition of various citizens of Centralia, Wash., 
opposing American interference in Mexican affairs; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6803. Also, petition of citizens of Clarke County, Wash., in 
behalf of increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

GS04. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Hughesville, 
Pa., favoring the passage of the Elliott pension bill; to the Com- 
mitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

6805. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of 3,700 pharmacists of 
ihe New York State Pharmaceutical Association, protesting 
against Ways and Means Committee bill requiring label to show 
distillers’ price to retail pharmacists and restricting manufac- 
ture of new whisky to six distillers and placing existing stock in 
six warehouses, printing price to retailer on label, which would 
be unfair to him and would not benefit public, etc.; to the 
(Committee on Ways and Means. 

6806. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, urging the United States Congress to make an 
appropriation for the improvement of Governors Island and the 
stublishment there of a full regiment of Infantry; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

GSO7. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the Minneapolis Branch, 
Railway Mail Association, urging passage of the following bills: 
fleuse bills 4475, 4476, 13478, and 13474; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

6808S. Also, petition favoring passage of House bill 16295, a 
bill to provide for the further development of agricultural ex- 
tension work between the agricultural colleges in the several 


Si0lis Ot 


ol 


on 


Stutes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6809. Also, petition of Minnesota Federation of National 
Farm Loan Associations, urging early action by Congress look- 
ing toward the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
witerway:; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

GS10. Also, petition of Minnesota Federation of National 
Farm Loan Associations, indorsing the McNary-Haugen Dill; 


» the Committee on Agriculture. 


GS11. Also, petition of Minnesota Federation of National 
Farm “oan Associations, protesting against the McLean-Mc- 


Fadden bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


6812. Also, petition of Minnesota Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, protesting against the bill requiring distillers to show 


price of whisky on label; also protesting against 
the manufacture of new whisky to six distillers; 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

G12. Also, petition of 55 residents of Ortonville, Minn., urg- 
ing that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6814. By Mr. McCFADDEN: Petition of residents of Harford, 
Susquehanna County, Pa., to bring to a vote the Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Trib- 
une: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6S15. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition signed 
by residents of Fairbury, Nebr., urging the passage of pension 
legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans at this session of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6816. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of W. L. Foland, W. 
Tursons, N. FB, Waltz, and 12 other residents of Vernon County, 


restricting 
to the Com- 


ee 


B. | 
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petitioning Congress to enact legislation for the relief of Ciyi) 
War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com. 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6817. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition signed by 100 
voters of Barren County, Ky., urging early and favorable action 
on pension legislation now pending before Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6818. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition from voters of Salem, Ohio, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6819. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York, favoring the 
passage of Senate bill 3170, previded it is amended so as to 
carry the limitation of $7,500; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6820. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Resolution of 
the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, recommend. 
ing to Congress an amendment to the immigration act of 1924 
providing that the annual quota shall be based upon the United 
States Census of 1920; to the Committee on Immigration “and 
Naturalization. 

6821. By Mr. PRATT: Petitions of citizens of Ulster County, 
N. Y., and Greene County, N. Y., urging legislation increasing 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6822. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of John Atterberry anid 
94 other citizens of Morgan County, IL., in favor of Civil War 
pension bill carrying rates approved by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6823. Also, petition of H. D. Walch and 127 other citizens of 
Hull, Ill., favoring Civil War pension bill carrying rates ap- 
proved by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6824. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of Master Printers Fed- 
eration, to restore the old 1924 third-class postal rates; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6825. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of residents of Saranac 
Lake, Plattsburg, N. Y., in behalf of pension legislation for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6826. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of voters of 
Salina, Kans., urging passage of legislation providing increase 
of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6827. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of First 
Presbyterian Church of Apollo, Pa., in favor of the Sunday rest 
bill for the District of Columbia (H. R. 10311) ; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

6828. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed 
by Mrs. Cameron Duncan and 87 others of Wapato, Wash., 
urging early action on the pending Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6829. By Mr. TILURSTON: A petition of citizens of Afton, 
Union County, lowa, relating to legislation in favor of veterans 
of the Civil War and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6830. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of sundry citizens of Denver, 
Colo., urging the enactment of legislation looking to granting of 
increase of pension to veterans of the Civil War and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6831. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of E. B. Moore et al., of 
Delaware County, Ind., urging passage of pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6852, Also, petition of Walter Crosley et al., of Madison 
County, Ind., relative to passage of bill for increase of pen- 
sions: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6833. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., favoring change in pension laws relating to Civil 
War cases; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6834. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of American Legion, De- 
partment of Maryland, urging the passage of legislation (H. R. 
4548, S. 3027) providing for the retirement of disabled emer- 
gency Army officers under the same conditions as are provided 
for the other eight classes of disabled military and naval officers 
of the World War: to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6835. Also, petition of citizens of Hagerstown, Md., urging 
immediate action and support of Civil War pension bill pro- 
viding relief for needy veterans and widows of veterans; te the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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SENATE 


Wenpnespay, February 16, 1927 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 15, 1927 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. 

quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- | 
rs answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


\shurst Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
favard George McLean Shipstead 
ham Gerry McMaster Shortridge 
se Gillett McNary Simmons 
ah Glass Mayfield Smith 
atton Goff Means Smoot 
ussard Gooding Metcalf Steck 
jruce Gould Moses Stephens 
Cameron Greene Neely Stewart 
per Hale Norris Swanson | 
( iway Harreld Nye Trammell } 
Copeland Harris Oddie Tyson | 
iZeDs8 Harrison Overman Underwood | 
irtis Hawes Phipps Wadsworth 
le Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass, 
eneen Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Ransdell Warren 
dge Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. Watson 
yards Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
st Keyes Robinson, Ind, Willis 
Ss La Follette Sackett 
etcher Lenroot Schall 
Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I wish to announce that the 


senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] is engaged as a member 


1 subcommittee of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators having an- | 


wered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
van, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a | 

int resolution (H. J. Res. 359) making an appropriation for | 
he eradication or control of the European corp borer, in which | 
t requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11803) to 
uthorize the incorporated town of Juneau, Alaska, to issue 
bonds for the construction and equipment of schools therein, 
ind for other purposes. 


DISPOSITION 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, reporting, pur- 
lant to law, that there is in that department an accumulation 
i documents and files of papers which are not needed or 


OF USELESS PAPERS 


iseful in the transaction of current business and have no his- 
ric value, and asking for action looking to their disposition, 


h was referred to a Joint Select Committee on the Dispo- 
tion of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Jonss of Washington 
ud Mr, FuercHer members of the committee on the part of the | 
scenute, | 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
int memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, which | 
ordered to lie on the table: 


Vill 


STATE OF OREGON, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Salem, February 8, 1927. 
lo the honorable the SENATE OF THB UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Sirs: By direction of the Thirty-fourth Legislative Assembly 
the State of Oregon, I have the honor to transmit herewith for 
your information certified copy of House Joint Memorial No. 5, filed 


the office of the secretary of state of the State of Oregon February 


. mo 
(, Lad 


Very respectfully, Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State. 


House Joint Memorial 6 


Yo the Senate and House of Representatives of Congress of the United 
States of Americe: 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Oregon, respect- 


fully represents that— 

Whereas the United States has established and maintains by law a 
system of protection which industry and labor makes effective through 
their organization, and through controlled production and supply; and | 
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Whereas the entire land and agricultural policy of the United State 
has been aimed to secure maximum agricultural production, with a 
result that there is produced annually a normal surplus for export of 
fundamental crops; and it is physically for agriculture to 
forecast or accurately control production, thus eliminating the surplus 
above domestic needs; and 

Whereas the sale of such normal surp! world market 
lishes the domestic price at world making ive tariff 
schedules intended to protect an American price for that portion of the 
crop consumed at home; and 

Whereas the present improved price of 
farm is due to world shortages, and does not 


impossible 


is in the estab- 


levels, inoperat 


the 


ve the 


ome of the products of 
permanently remé< 
and of industry and labor 
under our protective system; and 

Whereas it is vitally important to to 


American industry, a fair share of the national wealth by 


the basic 
promoting 


assure agriculture, 


parity for farming with industry and labor; and to prevent recurrence 

of the disastrous spread between farm and other prices that is fatal 

to general or permanent national prosperity: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon, 








the Senate jointly concurring thercin, That it urges the enactment by 
the Congress of the United States of legis! n creating a farmers’ 
export corporation to dispose of the normal of basic farm com- 
modities at the expense of all producers of such crop, in ord that 
tariff schedules may be made effective i maintaining an American 
price for agriculture in our own domestic markets; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the Senate 

| and House of Representatives of the United States, and to each of the 
| Senators and Representatives from Oregon in Congres 

Adopted by the house February 2, 1927. 

JOHN IT. Cark 
Sp rk of he House, 

Adopted by the senate February 4, 1927. 

Henry L. CoRBetTrT, 
President of the Senate. 

[Indorsed: House joint memorial No. 5. Introduced by Messrs. Snell, 
Tom, and Senator Mann. Paul F. Burris, chief clerk. Filed February 
7, 1927. Sam A. Kozer, secretary of siate.] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON 
OFFICE OF THE SSCRETARY OF STAT! 

I, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and 
custodian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 5 with 
the original thereof adopted by the Senate and Hlouse of Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-fourth Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon 
and filed in the office of the seers tary of state of the Stat of O n, 
February 7, 1927, and that the same is a full, true, and complete 
transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together with all ind 
ments thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon 

Dene at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 7th day of February, A. D. 
1927. 

[ SEAL. ] Sam A. Ke rn, Secretary of Siate 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Utah, favoring the passage at this sess of Congress of the 
bill (S. 5454) authorizing the establishment of a migratory 
bird refuge at Bear River Bay, Great Salt Lake, Utah, in 
order that the proposed reclamation work may be undertaken 
at once, ete., Which was ordered to lie on the table, 

(See similar resolution when presented by Mr. SMoor on 
February 14, 1927, p. 3632, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, favoring the 
enactment of legislation giving to disabled emergency offi: of 
the Army during the World War the same retirement privileges 
now accorded disabled officers of the Regular Army and dis 
abled emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, which 
wis ordered to lie on the table. 

(A similar resolution was recently printed in full in the 


RECORD. ) 


Mr. SIMMONS presented the following concurrent resolution 


of the Legislature of ihe State of North Carolina, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
Resolution 13 
Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be requested to ena legislation 


providing that hydroelectric power generated at Muscle 
and other sites controlled by the United States be made available for 
general distribution to the public under appropriate regulation by the 
States. 


Sheals Ala., 


a 
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Whereas there are pending before Congress certain bills providing | 
for the lease and private operation of the Muscle Shoals power plant | 
as an aid to the national defense, the production of fertilizer, and the 
use of electrie power; and 

Whereas a recent bill has been introduced which, if enacted into law, 
would grant to one private industrial operator the complete control 
of the entire electric-power output, not only from Muscle Shoals | 
but from two other large power projects, to be constructed by the | 
Government on the Tennessee River and some of its tributaries, | 
and preferential permits to build three other projects for private use; 
and 

Whereas the general distribution of electric power over transmission | 
lines constructed and being constructed to and from North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, and other | 
southern States, is vitally important to the industrial development of 
the South, which would be seriously retarded if the bill above referred 
to or any similar bill should be approved by Congress; and 

Whereas during the drought which prevailed in this State during the 
summer and autumn of 1925, which threatened the suspension of many 
industries, the large steam plant of the United States at Muscle Shoals 
was put into operation, and by means of interconnection and relays 
power transmitted to North Carolina and other southern States 
and thereby made possible the continuous operation of industries and 
employment of labor: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of North Carolina: 

SecTion 1. That Congress be, and is hereby, memorialized to safe- 
guard the interests of the people of North Carolina and of other 
States likewise situated by providing that all power at Muscle Shoals, 
beyoud the requirements for national defense and fertilizer production, 
and also power to be developed by the United States at other power 
in the South, be made available for general distribution to the |; 
public in North Carolina and other States under appropriate regulations | 
by the States. 


through 


was 


sites 


Sec. 2. Be it further resolved that the secretary of state transmit |* 


by mail a true copy of this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United States for the information of 
the Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to the | 


chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, to the | 
chairman of the on Agriculture of the Senate, and to 
the Senators and Members of the Congress from the State of North 
Carolina. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified this, the 12th 
day of February, 1927. 


Committee 


J. E. Frep Lona, 
President of the Senate. 
R. T. FOUNTAIN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Examined and found correct. 


L, F. Kiorz, for Committee. 


STATE OF NortTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, W. N. Everett, secretary of state of the State of North Carolina, | 
do hereby certify the foregoing and attached (two sheets) to be a true 
copy from the records of this office. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my offi- | 
cial seal. 
Done in office at Raleigh this 15th day of February, in the year of 
our Lord 1927. 


[SEAL.] W. N. Everert, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. SMOOT presented a telegram from the Citizens Com- 


mittee of One Thousand, signed by Frederick B. Smith, chair- 
man, and Cariton M. Sherwood, executive secretary, of New 
York City, N. Y., which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New York, N. Y., February 16, 1927, 
Hon. Reep SMoor, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The executive committee of the Citizens Committee of One Thousand, 
at its meeting to-night, adopted the following statement and are send- 
ing this to you with the request that it be presented to the Senate: 

“The Treasury Department has called upon Congress to pass a reor- 
ganization bill to secure more effective enforcement of the eighteenth 


amendment. That bill was passed by the House of Representatives, 
and it has been on the Senate Calendar for many months. In his! 
annual message President Coolidge urged the passage of this bill as 
necessary to secure efticient enforcement. There is an overwhelming 
majority of the Senate in favor of the passage of this bill, but it has 
been openly declared on the floor of the Senate that a vote on the | 


bill will be prevented if possible. 
of farm and banking legislation 
Therefore 

* Resolved, That 
the 


The Senate has secured consideration | 
and provided for a vote thereon: 


we 


request the friends of law enforcement in 


Senate to demand fair and prompt consideration of the reorgan- | 
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ization bill, and, if it becomes necessary, to apply cloture rule in-order 
that a vote may be had upon the passage of this law enforcement 


| measure, and that responsibility for its passage or defeat may be 
| properly placed.” 


CITizENs COMMITTEE OF ONE THOUSAND, 
Freperick B. Smirn, Chairman, 
CaRLTON M. SHERWOOD, Eagecutive Secretary. 


Mr. WADSWORTH presented a letter in the nature of a 
petition signed by the commander and vice commanders of 


| Saranac Lake Chapter, No. 18, Disabled American Veterans of 
| the World War, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., praying for the pas- 


sage of legislation rescinding that section of existing law 


| which will reduce the compensation of hospitalized veterans, 


without dependents, from $80 to $40 per month on July 1, 
next, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ERNST presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kentucky, remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation reli- 
gious in character, which were referred to the Committee on 


| the District of Columbia. 


Mr. DENEEN presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Chicago and vicinity, in the State of Illinois, 
passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, and 
for the remoyal of the limitation on the date of marriage of 
Civil War widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. GILLETT presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 


| Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 


the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


| Kings County, N. Y., praying for the prompt passage of legis- 


lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ham- 


| ilton County, Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 


tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Swanton, 
Toledo, and Delta, all in the State of Ohio, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, or any other 
legislation religious in character, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Van 
Wert County, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation reli- 


| gious in character, which was referred to the Committee on the 


District of Columbia. 
He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Edgerton, 
Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legislation regulating 


| radio communications, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. BINGHAM presented petitions and papers in the nature 
of petitions from Emerson H. Liscum Camp, No. 12, Depart- 
ment of Connecticut, United Spanish War Veterans of Water- 


| bury ; Murphy-Rathbun Post, No. 189, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 


of New London; and of sundry citizens, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the prompt passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution of the trade and commerce 
committee of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 8997, to permit 
the importation of Cuban cigars into the United States in lots 
of less than 3,000, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New Haven 
(Conn,) Association of Credit Men, fayoring the passage of the 


| MeFadden national banking bill, as amended by the Senate, 


without the so-called Hull amendments, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Thompsonville 
(Conn.) Board of Trade, protesting against the passage of legis- 
lation providing for the compulsory adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution of the board of directors of 


‘the Connecticut Reformatory, at Cheshire, Conn., protesting 


against the passage of House bill 8653, relative to the sale of 
prison-made goods in interstate commerce, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the Brotherhood | Columbia, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 


of the Emanuel Synagogue, of Hartford, Conn., “ solemnly pro- 
testing against the mob violence, persecution, and bloodshed 
perpetrated in Rumania against citizens and residents of the 
Jewish and other minority peoples, in flagrant violation of the 
treaty rights signed by the Rumanian Government, and con- 
trary to all human consideration of justice,” and appealing to 
the American people, the President, and the Congress of the 
United States to use their moral influence to help put an end 
to such alleged atrocities, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (8S. 3570) for the relief of O. H. Chrisp, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1494) 
thereon, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to which was referred the bill (S. 5078) authorizing 
kdward J. Henning, United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of California, to accept the decoration and diploma 
tendered to him by His Majesty the King of Italy, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5533) to regulate 
the height and exterior design and construction of public and 
private buildings in the National Capital fronting on or located 
within 200 feet of a public building or public park, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1495) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIB, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 5031) to provide for 
the creation of the Pan American Peoples Great Highway Com- 
mission, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1498) thereon. 


BUILDINGS FOR THE BOTANIC GARDEN 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5722) to au- 
thorize the construction of new conservatories and other neces- 
sary buildings for the United States Botanic Garden, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Architect of the Capitol, under the di- 
rection and supervision of the Joint Committee on the Library, is au- 
thorized and direeted to provide for the construction of new conserva 
tories and other necessary buildings for the United States Botanic 


Garden, in accordance with the report submitted to Congress pur- 
suant to paragraph (4) of section 1 of the act entitled “An act 


provide for enlarging and relocating the United States Botani 


and for other purposes,” approved January 5, 1927. The Architect of 
the Capitol is authorized to enter into such contracts in the open 
market, to make such expenditures (including expenditures for ma 


terial, supplics, equipment, accessories, advertising, travel, and subsis 
tence), and to employ such professional and other assistants, without 
regard to the provisions of section 35 of the public buildings omnibus 
act, approved June 25, 1910, as amended, as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
much thereof as may be necessary, to carry the 
provisions of this act. Appropriations made under authority of this 
under authority of section 2 of such act of January 5, 1927 
shall be disbursed by the disbursing officer of the Library of Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
time, and passed, 


$576,398, or so out 


ict or 


amendment, 
the third 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills Were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimou 
conseut, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5730) to regulate interstate commerce by motor 
vehicles operating as common carriers ou the public highways; 
io the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 5731) to amend an act approved May 10, 1926, en- 
titled “An aet to provide for the condemnation of the lands of 
the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico for public purposes, and 
making the laws of the State of New Mexico applicable in such 
proceedings ": to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 


to | 
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District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 5733) to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Rainy River, approximately midway between the 
village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, State 
of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province of 
Ontario, Canada ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5734) to provide for the policing of military roads 
leading out of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 


A bill (S. 5735) granting an increase of pension to Olive 
Lunn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee om 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5736) granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Morris (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (8. 5737) to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Lloyd Lafot; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 5738) granting travel pay and other allowances to 
certain soldiers of the Spanish-American War and the Philip- 
pine insurrection who were discharged in the Philippines; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE : 


A bill (S. 5739) for the relief of Thomas M. Ross: to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
A bill (S. 5740) granting a pension to Clarinda Mason 


Smith; and 

A bill (S. 5741) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Forsyth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5742) granting a pension to Cecilia E. Doty; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5743) granting an inerease of pension to Gertrude 
De Wolf Windsor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 5744) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell certain land to the First Baptist Church of Oxford, 
N. C. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 


A bill (S. 5745) to amend Public Law No. 254, approved June 
| 20, 1906, known as the organic school law, so as to relieve 
individual members of the board of education of personal 


of | 


liability for acts of the board; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 5746) granting a pension to Mary F. Hilton; to 


the Committee on Pensions. 
HOUSE JOINT 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 359) making an appropria- 
tion for the eradication or control of the European corn borer 


RESOLUTION REFERRED 


was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF NEW YO! 
Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) directing 
| the Comptroller General of the United States to correct an 
| error made in the adjustment of the account between the State 


| ity contained in the act of 


| 27, 1906, which was referred to the Committee on the . 


of New York and the United States, adjusted under the 
February 24, 1905 (33 Siat. L. p. 
777), and appropriated for in the deficiency act of February 
and ordered to be printed. 


OLL LANDS AND CONCESSIONS IN MEXICO (8S. DOC NO, 216 
The VICK PRESIDENT laid before 
message from the President the 


the Senate thr 
United States, 


following 


of which was 


read, and, with the accompanying report (in response to S. Res. 
330, submitted by Mr. Norris), ordered to lie on the table and 


to be printed : 


To the Senate: 


A bill (S. 5732) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 


the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close certain 
streets, roads, or highways in the District of Columbia rendered 
or unnecessary by reason of the opening, extension, 
widening, or straightening, in aceordance with the highway 
plan, of other streets, roads, or highways in the District 


uscless 


| 
of 


I transmit herewith the report from the Secretary of Stite in 
response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on February 3, 
1927, requesting to be furnished with certain information re- 
specting oil holdings in Mexico. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe WhHire Hovss, February 16, 1927. 











THE WORLD'S INORGANIC NITROGEN INDUSTRY (8S. DOC. NO, 211), 
REVISED OFFER FOR MUSCLE SHOATS (8S. DOC. NO. 209) 
Mr. DENEEN. I ask unanimous consent to have published 


as a document an article by Mr. F. A. Ernst and Mr. M. S. 
Sherman, of the fixed nitrogen research iaboratory, Bureau of 
Soils, which is published in the Recorp of the 9th instant. I 
also ask unanimous consent to have published in the Recorp 


and as a public document an article by Mr. O. C. Merrill on 
Muscie Shoals, 

Mr. FESS. Is it not already printed? 

Mr. DENEEN. It is printed, but I have asked to have it 


made a public document for circulation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what the rule of 
the Joint Committee on Printing is now, but when I was chair- 
man of that committee they had an agreement between the 
House and the Senate that wherever an article was printed in 
the Recorp it would not be printed as a public document, but 
if not in the Recorp they could print it as a public document. 
I do not know whether that rule applies now between the Sen- 
ate and the House or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grorexr in the chair). The 
Senator from Illinois is asking unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed as public documents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that they 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. DENEEN. One of them has been printed in the Recorp 
and the other one has not. One is short. 

M" SMOOT. I do not want to object. I simply want to 
make that statement, so that if the question comes up hereafter 
the Recorp will show that the matter was called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think it 
would be convenient to have these articles printed in the form 
of public documents. I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ordered. 

The matter ordered to be printed in the Recorp is as follows: 

Fesrvary 10, 1927. 
on Air Nitrates Corporation and American 
Co. revised offer for Muscle Shoals, H. R. 16614 
ResumMfh 

The joint proposal of Air Nitrates Corporation and American Cyana- 
mid Co., prospective of existing and future properties of the 
United States at Muscle Shoals and at other points on the Tennessee 
and the Clinch Rivers, is embodied in H. R. 16614. The offer covers 
existing property of the United States built or acquired at a cost 
of $125,104,000 and of new property to be built by the United States 
and estimated to cost $77,300,000, or a total of over $200,000,000. 


have already been 


objection, it is so 


Memorandum 


Cyanamid 


lessee 


Of this total, $133,000,000 represents power properties (exclusive of 
locks) and approximately $56,000,000 represents existing power prop- 
erties 

The power projects when completed will have an installation of 


1,220,000 horsepower, or 55 per ceut of the total hydroelectric power 
now installed in the six Southern States of Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky. They will have an 
average annual output of 4,490,000,000 kilowatt-hours, equivalent to 
80 per cent of the total electrical energy, steam and hydro, produced in 
the six States in 1926. It is estimated that the maximum 
probable requirement of electric energy for fertilizer production is 
625,000,000 kilowatt-hours per annum, leaving for the lessee’s own use 
over 5,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy, sixteen 
the requirement for fertilizer production. 

For the use of the Government properties existing and to be built 
it is proposed to pay, under certain limitations, 4 per cent per annum 
on the cost of such properties, a so-called “amortization” charge of 
$91,000 annum, and a charge for maintenance and operation of 
dams and locks of $105,000 per annum. Because of the fact that only 
nominal payments are made during the first six years of the lease and 
that interest is paid on only a part of the existing and of the estimated 
future investment of the Government, the total of all payments made 
for interest, maintenance, and so-called “amortization” averages 
throughout the lease period only 2.6 per cent upon the investment of 
the United States in power properties, excluding all locks and naviga- 
tion facilities. Nothing whatever is paid for the nitrate properties, 
which cost the United States $69,000,000. 

Due to the small payments to the United States, and to the fact 
that the is not to be held responsible for accumulation of 
reserves for replacement of property, the costs of electric energy under 
full aperation of the properties will be less than 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, a figure that can not be approached anywhere else in the United 
States with the possible exception of Niagara. With this huge volume 
of cheap power, a considerable part of the cost of which would be paid 
by the United States, the two companies who make the proposal could 


above 


or times 


per 


lessee 
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establish an industrial dictatorship in the clectrochemical field and put 
every competitor out of business, 

The lessee’s investment in power properties is limited to the cost of 
installing 80,000 horsepower of additional steam equipment in the Shef- 
field steam plant. This is estimated to cost $5,400,000. The lesseo’s 
investment in new nitrate plants and equipment will depend upon its 
ability to sell at a profit the nitrates produced. It is obligated to insta) 
equipment sufficient to produce fertilizers with a fixed nitrogen content 
of 10,000 tons. Its obligation to install additional equipment resis upon 
its ability to sell at a profit the entire output of the first unit. It js 
allowed to charge in the cost of fertilizer every item of cost connected 
with the- construction and operation of the nitrate properties including 
each year 10 per cent of its own investment in new plant. The nitrate 
operations are intended to be distinct from the power operations, and 
will be self-supporting and profitable, provided fertilizers can be pro 
duced cheaply enough to be sold. The only concession which the 
corporations make with respect to production of fertilizers is to waiye 
royalties on processes which they control. 

The surplus power above the requirements of fertilizer production is 
subject to use or sale by the lessee. The fuel cost alone of steam power 
produced in the vicinity is 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. It is estimated 
that the power properties if charged with 6 per cent interest on invest 
ment and with proper depreciation charges, that is, if they were under 
commercial operation, could produce power at approximately 3 mills 
per kilowatt-bour, a figure which could not be equaled with any other 
combination of plants in the Tennessee Valley. Under such conditions 
the primary power has a value of at least 3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
With 625,000,000 kilowatt-hours of primary power reserved for nitrate 
production, with the remainder valued at 3.5 ‘mills per kilowatt-hour, 
and with secondary power taken at from 1 to 3 mills depending upon 
its proportion to the total, it is estimated that the lessee could earn an 
annual profit varying from a minimum of $1,650,000 to a maximum of 
$7,321,000 per annum, and that the average annual profit with the 
plants under full operation would be in excess of $7,000,000 on an in- 
vestment of the lessee in power properties of only $5,400,000. These 
values would exist and would accrue to the benefit of the lessee whether 
the power were sold or used in the lessee’s own industrial operations. 

It is the apparent intention of the lessee to use all the power in 
excess of fertilizer requirements in electrochemical or other industrial 
processes owned by itself or by its allies or subsidiaries. Only in the 
event that it can not so use it will any part of this huge volume of 
power be available to other communities or industries throughout the 
South. The lessee has the sole power of disposition, and in making use 
or other disposal of the power it will be subject to no public regula- 
tion whatever. 

Dam No. 2 with its installation increased to 610,000 horsepower and 
the Shefficld steam plant with its installation increased to 160,000 
horsepower will together be capable of producing 2,477,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours per annum, of which 1,940,000,000, or 78 per cent, will be 
primary power. These increases in capacity would involve new ex- 
penditures of $8,285,000 by the United States and of $5,490,000 by 
the lessee. This energy would be produced at an average cost of 1.75 
mills per kilowatt-hour for the total amount and of 2.25 mills, if 
primary power alone is considered. This amount of energy is four 
times the probable requirement for the maximum fertilizer production 
named in the proposal. Since fertilizer production is to be self-sup- 
porting, is to yield a profit of 8 per cent, and is to return in 10 years 
the lessee’s investment in fertilizer-producing property, it would seem 
that a surplus of electric energy of over one and three-fourths billion 
kilowatt-hours per annum, having an average sale value of $2,800,000 
per annum on an investment by the lessee of $5,400,000, and having 
this value because of the use of $65,000,000 of Government property 
at an average annual payment of 2.35 per cent, would be an adequate 
subsidy for the United States to pay in order to induce private capital 
to produce fertilizer at Muscle Shoals under restrictions limiting profits 
thereon to 8 per cent, 

If to secure such private operation it is necessary to grant an addi 
tional subsidy of 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, having an additional 
sale value of $4,400,000 per annum with an additional investment by 
the United States of $69,000,000, but with no additional investment 
or obligation upon the part of the lessee, it would seem time for the 
United States to abandon efforts in this direction and to proceed itself 
to operate Muscle Shoals. A few years of operation and experimenta- 
tion on a commercial scale would demonstrate the possibilities of 
utilization of the nitrate properties and would put the Government into 
a position, if it then wished to dispose of the properties, where it 
could negotiate a business deal instead of sitting in on a poker game as 
at present. 

A detailed analysis of some of the chief features of the proposal 
follows : 


EXISTING PROPPRTIBS OF THE UNITED STATES COVERED BY OFFDHR 


The offer covers all existing properties of the United States built or 
acquired in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, with the exception of “ the 
platinum catalyzers for use in the manufacture of nitric acid" and 
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“the locks and navigation facilities and such housing as the Chief of 


Engineers of the United States Army shall designate by notice in | 
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being required for the housing and lock operations.” The cost of 
these properties to the United States has been as follows: 
Nitrate plant No. 1-..-.-...-.---... ~ipacicicanenmabewecans qa Gas Gee 
Nitrate DIQRG IG: Be nencen-coensentel eee oe 55, 229, OO 
Steam plant, 60,000 kilowatt-amperes__...._ a dieeiemanideas a 
Waco quarry, etC------~—-~..-~~------.------~---~ — 
Dam No. 3 (emeneding. 10GB) q.nquieewe = otisae codecs iain 

DoW os da ketindtd Sits. Solid See gator tne -. 125, 104, 000 


The offer proposes and the bill provides that there shall be built at 
the expense of the United States and included in the leased proper- 
(1) Additiona) equipment at Dam No. 2 to bring the capacity up 
to approximately 600,000 horsepower; (2) Dam No. 3, with power 
house, substation, and auxiliary equipment, for 250,000 horsepower; 
(3) a transmission line between Dam No. 3 and Dam No. 2 of 250.000 
horsepower capacity; (4) a dam 225 feet in height at Cove Creek, with 
an installation of 200,000 horsepower; and (5) presumably a trans- 
mission line interconnecting Cove Creek power house with Dam No. 2. 
While this latter item is not specifically set forth in the offer, section 
rt (p. 48, line 3), in defining the term “dam” as applied to Cove 
Creek, includes among the other items of the complete project the item 
of “transmission lines.” Since Cove Creek could not be operated with 
he other plants, except through transmission-line interconnection, and 
sinee it is not to be supposed that the Government would be expected 
to build transmission for general distribution of power, it is assumed 
that the. “ transmission lines,”’ for which provision is made, are to be 
or the purpose of interconnecting Cove Creek plant with the plant at 
Dum No. 2, 500 miles distant. The estimated cost of these new proper- 
ties to be built at the expense of the United States is as fullows: 


ties : 


New properties to be built at expense of United States 


Additions : Oe Dine TNO. Bec cnddecqnibiatiihergs wink witidipesio’ $8, 285, 000 
Dam and power house No. 3 (exclusive of locks).-..--.-__ 34, 650, 000 
Franeteisesee Gee BO. 3 GD I Sona edo de ences esonss 225, 000 


28, 140, 000 
6, 000, 000 


‘ e Creek Dam and power house (without locks)... .- 
(ransmission line, Cove Creek to No, 2..--..--. ose 


I een ile 77, 300, 000 


CAPITAL OBLIGATIONS OF UNITED STATES 


The total capital obligations assumed or to be assumed by 
ites are, therefore, as follows: 


the United 


Nitrate plants and properties: 
Pe EEE 
Nitrate plant No. 2....--~- 
Waco quarry. _. 


$12, 888, 000 
5 "9. GOO 








$69, 390, 000 
r plants and properties: 

Present steam plant eitbaiings 
Dam No. 2 to present capacity.__--_-- 
New hydro projects and accessories___— 


12, 326, 000 
43%, 388, 000 
77, 300, 000 


3, 014, 000 


og Ee a 202, 404, 000 
CAPITAL OBLIGATIONS OF LESSEB 
From estimates of the fixed nitrogen laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture it appears that the investment of the lessee 
the nitrate properties will depend upon the process used as well as 
ipon the amount of fixed nitrogen produced. process, 
for which nitrate plant No. 2 used, it 
will be necessary an 


If the cyanamid 
was designed and built, is to be 
to build in addition to the existing plants 
plant and a phosphoric-acid plant. An ammonium- 
plant of a capacity of 48,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per 
inum is estimated to cost $7,500,000 and for a 10,000-ton unit about 
$2,000,000, If the wet of producing phosphoric acid is 


nium-phosphate 
osphate 


process 


| 





ame | 


em- | 


ployed, which appears to have been admitted by the cyanamid company’s 


ost from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000 and for a 10,000-ton 


S2,000,000 to $2,500,000, 


unit from 

Ammonia can apparently be produced more cheaply by the synthetic 
process than by the cyanamid process. To employ the synthetic process 
would require the reconstruction and enlargement of nitrate plant 
NO. 1 at an estimated cost for the production of 48,000 tons per annum 


esident during the committee hearings, the plant will for full capacity | 


f fixed nitrogen of $8,650,000 and for a 10,000-ton unit of about | 
¥2.000,000, 
The 


production of fertilizers beyond an amount with a fixed nitrogen | 


ntent of 10,000 tons per annum is conditional on ability to dispose of | 


product at a profit of 8 per cent. 
puny 
rocess, 
to $4,500,000, 

If the plants are in fact extended to permit of the production of the 
entire 48,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, the investment required by the 
yanamid process would be $15,000,000 to $18,000,000 and by the 
ynthetie proeess some $24,000,000 to $26,000,000. There would, how- 


ever, be no obligation to make the larger investment in order to reduce 
costs. 





The bill provides that the com- | 
in the construction of the initial unit will employ the cyanamid | 
This will apparently involve new investment of from $4,000,000 | 
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e ; 
The company agrees to enlarge the steam plant at nitrate plant No. 


2 to a capacity of 120,000 kva. This is estimated to cost $5,100,000. 
The capital obligations of the lessee will vary approximately as follows: 





10,000-ton unit: 
ee 2 cit clacicitcecnnenctiiainiaediteand apnea nedinen coaietigiieeia tence $5, 4006, 000 
Nitrate plant... eseninchalindidditn: Sitesi itnnrenevsiiaeiaaol 4. 000. OOO 
teint initia ili eae A a Br ae i - , 400, 000 
48,000-ton unit: 
Cyanamide process— 
SE Si icnctththinnanenceceunagepepenemiane 5. 400. 000 
yg eee 18, 000. E00 
a hier tictitctinatmindewnininnatioln > + FS 


Synthetic process 


I Ge ci ct chbadetatnitinncdlindinditaeiaasctial a aseenpentsinnerestnauen 5. 400, 000 
Nitrate plant........... hetteiceinacnenctibihens tlle icles lt 1 26, OOO, OOO 
OUT aptinaninkedanmien ipianipiahdiees = allan ilesiieatieetieantaitaii _* 31, 400, 000 


Out of a total investment in power properties of $139,414,000 the 
company would have $5,400,000, or 3.9 per cent; and out of total 
investment in nitrate properties of from $73,000,000 to $95,000,000 the 
company would have from $4,000,000 to $26,000,000, dependent 
certain contingencies, or from 5.5 to 27.5 per cent. 


upon 


POWER INSTALLATION AND OUTPUT 
The bill proposes the following power projects, with the 


installation: 


following 


Horsepower 


Dam No, 2-- 


nlatuiipiiteanininendthtitie etapa dcbednnanannilphindens i 610, 000 

I canine aa ti tn alacant acti itt 250, OOO 

Cove Creek Dam... ..-— senile tani incaenalaptesnuniaseetnetenlitinantiaatiiancn Sain 200, 000 

Steam plant: — 

en} EO Fn cocaine ttt whe mninitiinine Bihan 80, 000 
Bee , Tian cnmeumen i ata eet | 

-- 160. 000 

Grand total wemapiniads cassette e SE. BOS 

Dam No. 2 alone with a capacity of 610,000 horsepower at 0 


per cent efficiency and with 75 per cent lead factor will produce in the 
average year 2,280,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy, and with the 
120,000 horsepower steam plant used only as an auxiliary, 2,480,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, of which 1,940,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 78 per cent 
will be primary power. With Dam No. 3 and 
horsepower added the total becomes 
which 2,360,000,000 kilowatt-hours, per will be primory 
With the addition of Cove Creek and its storage of 
feet, and its installation of 200,000 horsepower, the total 
4,490,000,000 kilowatt-hours, of which 4,225,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 
94 per cent, will be primary power. 


its installation of 
3,550,000,000 


or 67 


50.000 
kilowatt-hours, o 
eenft, 
2 600.0000 nere 


becomes 


The total existing hydroelectric installation, exclusive of Dam No. 
2, im the six adjacent States of Alabama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, comprising within their limits the 


“southern superpower zone,” is 2,170,000 horsepower. The 
output of electric energy in these six States in 1926 by public utilities, 
street-railway companies, and municipalities, was 5,800,000,000 kilo 
watt-hours. The total horsepower of installation, therefore, proposed 
to be turned over to Air Nitrates Corporation and American (y: 


combined 


namic 


Co. is 55 per cent of the total now installed in these six Stat nd 
the total energy capable of being produced is nearly 80 per cent of the 


total being produced and used in these States. These sites, which it is 


proposed to develop at Government expense and turn over to a private 
corporation for its use, have a power-producing capacity greater than 
has ever before been given into the possession of any other corporation, 
publie or private. 
POWER REQUIRED FOR NITRATE PRODUCTION 

Existing nitrate plant No. 2 is built for utilizing th: yanamid 
precess of producing ammonia. The fixed nitrogen laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agriculture reports that the process re 
quires about 13,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy per annum pe: 
ton of nitrogen fixed. The synthetic process, to employ which would 
require the reconstruction and enlargement of plant No. 1, require 
about 4,000 kilowatt-hours per ton per annum The sulphuric acid 
or “wet” process of producing phosphoric acid would require electric 
energy only for operation of motors. To produce the phosphoric acid 
by the electric-furnace process would, however, require some 16,000 
kilowatt-hours per annum per ton of fixed nitrogen in combination. 


The general mechanical operations of the various plants are unl 


require more than 1,000,000 kilowatt-hours per annum, 


The amount of electric energy required per annum | he irious 
methods and for outputs of 10,000, 20,000, and 48,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen per annum are, therefore, us follows; 


1. Synthetic process for ammonia, wet process for phos Kflowatt 
phoric acid: hours 
a ee aeTentaeae - #1, WOU, OUD 
"0.000 tons—- ae sheet i a eal lee 871.000 O00 
48,000 tons inemeibhaleetaiin deeodadiciacinedeiinsnal i 182. COO. OOU 


1 pdaximum figures. 


i nn re ED 


—e 
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®. Cyanamide process for ammonia, wet process for Kijewatt- 
“phosphoric acid: ours 
10,000 SPIRE, <acgivsinn counanonian ion aso niaianieeaniinaner abana - 131, 000, 000 
29.060 ‘OUD ohn celiccens benedanandabubavbam * 261, 000, 000 
BE008 GG iii eeeciensecawnaneedinns icieteiomalial 625, 000, 000 
3. Syuthetic process for ammonia, electric furnace for 
phosphoric acid: 
a | eae enameled: 201, 000, 000 
~~ lee scien ceaaeaemmilaai ais 401, 000, 000 
SD III vaste cies ccna cen incite eanabian lite 961, 000, 000 
4. Cyanamide process for ammonia, electric furnace for 
phosphoric acid: 
BR Ta in nsitcereiaiaeiioanian Siterinthdimomememiaialeil 291, 000, 000 
a eee ee eae 581, 000, 000 
48,000 tons—_ ciel x meena mie ashe ee -..-- 1, 393, 000, 000 


Under the terms of the proposal the lessce’s obligation to produce 
fertilizers is contingent. Its obligation to produce quantities contain- 
ing in excess of 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum is contingent 
upon the construction by the United States of the Cove Creek project, 
or if Congress elects not to construct, then the lessee need not begin 
such production until at least three years after it has applied for and 
license under the Federal water power act for the Cove 
Since Congress is to have five years to decide whether 
to build itself, since thereafter an application by the lessee is optional, 
and if made may be for preliminary permit with three years’ duration 
before license is even applied for, it is apparent that the contingent 
proposal to produce in excess of 20,000 tons may never become an 
actual obligation, or if it does that it may be deferred for at least 11 
years, 

The obligation to install equipment for the production of fertilizer in 
excess of a quantity containing 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per 
annum is contingent upon the ability of the lessee to dispose for three 
successive years of the entire output of the first 10,000-ton unit, at a 
price equivalent to cost plus 8 per cent. The same limitation of obli- 
gation applied to each successive unit. Whenever there is in storage 
unsold fertilizer of a fixed nitrogen content of 2,500 tons production 
may be suspended altogether. 

Assuming that the lessee desires or is willing to produce and sell 
fertilizers to the totals named in its proposals, it is under no obligation 
to use a cheap as compared with a costly method of production, and 
has no incentive to do so, providing only the product can be disposed 
of, for its own earnings increase with increasing cost. Only if the 
more expensive methods use up electric energy upon which more than 
8 per cent could be earned for other uses could the lessee be expected 
to employ the cheaper processes, Since the “wet” process for pro- 
duction of phosphoric acid of the quality required appears to be more 
satisfactory than the electric-furnace method, and since the electric 
energy required for the latter process would be worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars per annum for purposes of sale or of use by the 
lessee in its private operations, it may reasonably be assumed that the 
lessee will not employ the electric-furnace method for production of 
phosphoric acid. 

With respect to the synthetie versus the cyanamide process of ammonia 
production, the former requires more than three times as much energy 
per annum, but the latter would require the reconstruction and en- 
largement of nitrate plant No. 1 at an expense of from $2,000,000 to 
$9,000,000 depending upon quantity to be produced. The only apparent 
incentive for using the cheaper of the two processes is the probability 
that the would earn greater profit from employing the excess 
electricity for other purposes. Until, however, a more profitable use 
can be found for the huge volume of electric energy which the several 
plants will produce it may be assumed that the more expensive cyanamide 
process will be used exclusively in order to serve as a market for the 
surplus energy. If so, the amount of electric energy required to pro 
duce the maximum quota of fertilizers is 625,000,000 kilowatt-hours per 
annum, less than one-seventh of the total energy which it is proposed 
to turn over to the lessee and less than one-third of the primary energy 
available from Dam No. 2 and the steam plant when developed to 
610,000 and 160,000 horsepower capacity, respectively. If eventually 
the cheaper method is employed the lessee would be required to devote 
to fertilizer production only 4.3 per cent of the total energy proposed 
to be made available and only 10 per cent of the primary energy 
available from Dam No. 2 with the steam plant used as auxiliary. 

It ix apparent, therefore, that the primary purpose of the companies 
making the offer is not to produce and sell fertilizer, but to secure con- 
trol for their own purposes of the largest block of cheap power avail- 
able anywhere in the United States. Outside of the initial investment 
in nitrate-producing plant and equipment, all of which is to be written 
off by charges to fertilizer costs in a period of 10 years if fertilizer can 
be disposed of at such costs, the lessee is protected against any loss 


received a 
Creek project. 


lessee 


and assured of a profit of at least 8 per cent in nitrate operation. In 
view of the faet that Dam No. 2 when developed to full capacity and 
operated in connection with the enlarged steam plant will produce a 
primary output three times greater and a total output four times 


greater than the maximum probable requirements of full fertilizer pro- 
duction, it would that the privilege of receiving for their own 
unrestricted and unregulated use of from one and one-quarter to one 
and three-quarters billions of kilowatt-hours of electric power per 


seem 
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annum produced in plants built almost exclusively .at Government ex- 
pense, and with average annual payments therefor of less than 3 per 
cent upon the Government’s investment therein, might be considered an 
adequate subsidy, without the additional proposal of a further expendi 
ture of $69,000,000 by the United States solely for the purpose of pro 
viding at less than cost 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours more for the 
benefit of these two corporations. 


sole 


PAYMENTS TO UNITED STATES 

The bill provides that with certain important limitations the lessee 
shall pay to the United States during the period of the lease 4 per cent 
interest on the investment of the United States made or to be made in 
the power properties. Certain small annual payments are also to be 
made for repairs and maintenance of dam and for maintenance and 
operation of the locks. Finally, the bill proposes certain other annua! 
payment of relatively minor amounts, to give an appearance of amorti 
zation of the Government's investment, Since, however, these “ amorti 
zation” payments are computed on the assumption of 4 per cent com 
pound interest for a term of 106 years, twice the lease period, but wit) 
no provision whatever for actual accumulation of such interest, they 
are relatively inconsequential and merely a gesture, ; 

Dam No. 2, including locks, bas ‘cost to date $46,588,000. The firs: 
item of new construction under the program of hydropower-plant deve! 
opment is the installation of the remaining 10 units in Dam No, 2. 
estimated to cost $8,285,000, For the purpose of estimating annua! 
payments it is assumed that work on this item will be performed during 
the second and third years of the lease period. When completed the 
total cost of Dam No, 2 will be, therefore, $54,873,000, Maintenance 
and operation payments will not be altered by the new construction 
It is proposed to pay interest on the cost of Dam No, 2, less “ expendi 
tures and obligations paid or incurred" by the United States “ prior 
to May 31, 1922,” or $16,282,000. This amount deducted from the 
preceding figures leaves $30,306,000 upon which interest at # per cent, 
or $1,212,240, is to be payable for three years, and $38,591,000, upon 
which $1,543,680 is to be payable thereafter. For the first six years, 
however, rentals are to be limited to $200,000 per annum. 

In addition to the payments for interest the rentals include so-called 
“amortization payments ” computed on the $46,588,000 for three years 
and thereafter on the cost of the completed project estimated as 
$54,873,000. These payments of $37,643 and $45,194 per annum are 
likewise deferred for the first six years. All deferred payments ar 
to be carried forward unpaid with 4 per cent simple interest thereon 
until the thirty-fifth year of the lease, Thereafter, the deferred pay 
ments with accumulated interest are to be paid off in 15 annual install- 
ments with interest at 4 per cent until date of payment. 

For the maintenance of Dam No. 2 and for the maintenance and 
operation of the locks, payment will be made of $35,000 per annum in 
quarterly installments. 

The several classes of payments actually to be made on account of 
Dam No. 2 and percentages that such payments bear to the Govern- 
ment’s investment, exclusive of locks, will be as follows:. Payments 
for the thirty-sixth to fiftitth years and for the entire period are given 
both with and without interest on deferred rentals, 


Dam No, 2 








} 
| Per cent 
| on Gov- 
Interest * jernment’s 
Payments per annum and amor- ee Total invest- 
tization : —_ 
In am 
_| No.2 
—— a — _ Ss —_—-— = —ae— - 
First to sixth years, inclusive... ._- $200, 000 $35, 000 $235, 000 | 0.54 
Seventh to thirty-fifth years, inclu- | | es 
DD. 5nd ons igs atl ---| 1,588, 87 35,000 | 1,623, 814 3. 19 
Thirty-sixth to fiftieth years, inclu- | | 
sive: | | c Og 
MORN ooo cos wacanamin | 3,044, 223 | 35,000 | 3,079, 223 5. 98 
Without interest __........-.... | 2,076,620} 5,000} 2, 211, 620 4. 28 
Totals for period: | | 
With interest ___...........-----} 92,940,700 | 1,750,000 | 94, 690, 700 | 3. 48 
Without interest 


tibiae neowensenl 78, 426, 700 1, 756, 000 | 80, 176, 700 | 2.9 


Interest on deferred payments while an item of ‘cost of energy pro 
duced is not, of course, a payment for the use of Government property, 
but only a recompense to the United States for excess interest which 
it would have to pay because of the deferment of the “rental” pay- 
ments during the first six years of the lease. 


Dam No. 3 with transmission line connecting it to Dam No. 
estimated to cost $34,875,000 with an additional $2,000,000 for locks 
On this amount less $6,000,000 or $30,875,000 the lessee is to pay inter 
est at 4 per cent per annum. “Amortization” payments are to be 
computed on the $36,875,000 and there is to be a maintenance and 
operation payment of $20,000 per annum. The actual payment for inter 
est and “amortization ’ during the first three years of possession is to 
be $160,000 per annum, deficiencies to be carried forward with interest 
as on Dam No. 2 and paid off after the thirty-fifth year, It is assumed 


2 is 
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work will be begun on Dam No. 2 during the third year of the 
ease pertod and that the plant will come into possession of the lessee 
beginning of sixth year of lease period. On the same basis as for 


that 


m No. 2 annual and total payments and their relation to the Gov- 
oypnpment’s investment, exclusive of locks, in Dam No. 3, will be as 
ows: 
Dam No. 
“ deen : - : — ait 
| | | Per cent 
| | j | on Gev- 
| Interest : | ernment’s 
Payments per annum } and amor- aeaiahe. Total invest- 
| tization | aden ment 
7 Dam 
| No.3 
| | 
ns et —— 
sixth to eighth years, inclusive-. | $160,000 $20,000 | $180,000 a 0. 52 
Ninth to thirty-fifth years, inclusive.| 1, 264, 705 | 20, 000 1, 284, 795 | 3. 67 
ifth to fiftieth years, inclu- | | 
ive | ! | 
With: beteen GE. cccinboocitedori- cane 1, 884, 843 | 20,000 | 1, 904, 843 | 5. 48 
Without interest................ | 1, 485, 745 | 20,000} 1, 505, 745 4. 32 
tals for period: | 
Wits Mes iS pe edidicdicdictndal 62, 902, 110 | 900, 000 | 63, 802,110 3 69 
Witinones Wetenet ocncnade nau 55, 575, 000 | { 900, 000 | 56, 475, 000 3. 27 








With respect to the Cove Creek project it is qusumed that probabili- 


es of navigation use are too smal! to justify construction of locks 
iver the proposed 225-foot dam, Estimate of the cost of the dam, 
ywer house for 200,000 horsepower, and transmission line to Dam 
No. 2, is $34,140,000. It is further assumed that the project, if built, 
ill be completed and ready for delivery at the end of the ninth year 


of the lease period. The bill provides that payments for interest and 
*“ amortization” shall be based on a maximum expenditure of $20,- 
000,000 if locks are not provided. Payments would begin at the end of 





e tenth year, and be uniform throughout the balance of the lease 
period, as follows: 
Cove Creek 

Puyments per annum: 
RINE sind cictin mieten i ka tI ae te el $800, 000 
RE Rt SS eeccoepcarcheceipaieiae had 16, 160 
Maintenance and operation... --.-- enticement 50, 000 
NE ciicctndhenien cain hn cine eimai en 866, 160 
Tota] payments for | iieeincinidininnniceabiienpaemeniie -.. 95, 512, 560 


Equivalent te 2.5 per cent upon estimated Government investment of 
$34,140,000, 

Neither interest, “ amortization,” nor mainteDance payments are to 
be made upon any part of the Government's investment of $12,326,000 
in the existing steam plant. 

On the Geverument’s investment in power properties (excluding navl- 

ion facilities) and varying from $55,714,000 (present investment) to 
£133,104,000 estimated ultimate investment, the aggregate of the above 
payments without interest on deferred payments, or $169,514,000 would 
amount to an average annual return such investment 2.6 per 
ent through the 50-year period. 

rhe annual combined payments for interest, “.amortization,” 
maintenanee, the current investment fn the Government’s power prop- 
lease, and the percentage relation of annual payments to 
investment are as follows 


on of 


and 


erties under 
current 


Combined potwer propertics—Dams Nos. 2 and 8, Cove Creck, and pres- 
ent steam plant 
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j 
| beet Ont Per cent 
| | Current | on 

° Annual | investment, invest- 
| payments power ment of 
| properties United 
| States 
———— viele cacti nlite tnsinietaiteaael 
e | 
First year Bee en eet) oa $235, 000 55, 714, 000 } 0.40 
. d year 235, 000 59, 714. 000 aR 
Chird year... 235, 000 76, 000, 000 30 
Fourth vear 225, 000 | &R, 000, 000 26 
Fifth year 235,000 | 9&8, 875, 000 23 
UE I i $15, 000 98%, 875, 000 42 
enth year 1, 803,874 | 108, 875, 000 1. 66 
Eighth year 1, 803, 874 118, 875, 000 1.42 
N th vear 2 908.669 | 133,014,000 2 18 | 
I nth to thirty- -fifth years a ee 3, 774, 829 | 133, 01 , 000 | 2.84 | 
Phirty-sixth to fiftieth years: | 
With interest.............-...-.. ; 5, 850, 226 | 133, 014, 000 | 4.30 
Without interest...............-- aaa 4, 427, 525 133, 014, 000 | 3.33 
Total for period: | 
Nr 191, 352 () j 2. 98 
Without interest... ......---e.e---s- 169 i) | 2. 60 
} 
' Variable 
COST OF POWER 
The cost of power produced in the several plants covered by the pro- 
posal will vary in accordance with the amount of energy produced. 

The two chief items of cost will be the payments to the United States 

and the cost of fuel for the operation of the steam plant, ‘The follow- 


ing estimates are made for full operation: 
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Dam Dam ove Steam Totai 
No. 2 No. 3 aE Creek pat om 
Maintenance ................_| $105, 000 $84.00 000 | $68, 000 $159, con $416, 060 
Operation............... _-| 185,000 000} 111,000} 1, 640,000 | 2, 083, 000 
Replacement ._.......... 10, 000 . 000 | 6, 000 120,000 | 144, 000 
‘Transmission lines__.... ae 3,000; 60,000 /..... i 63, 000 
General overhead... ..... 115, 000 77, 000 75, 000 33, 000 200, 000 
cert ert h i Rie te an Os el 324,000 | 324, 000 
Re hea eaieinai 385, 000 | 299, 000 320, 000 | 2, 276, 000 | 3, 280, 000 





Since there is no provision souetuien replacement of equipment beyond 
the extent profitable to the lessee, the estimates 
ment only of steam turbines during the period of the lease and replace- 
ment in hydro plant of only minor equipment not subject to satis- 
factory repair. 

From such of the above figures as are applicable to the several com 
binations, and with the appropriate payments the United States 
added, estimates of costs per kilowatt-hour of total energy output and 
of total primary power are approximately contained the 
ing table: 


assume one replace 


to 


as follow- 


in 


Costs per kilowatt-hour in mills, and output in thousands of kilowatt 











hours per annum 
| (1) (2) (3) 4) 
Dam Dam No. 2, wae we 
No.2, | No. 2, Nas | wwe 
60,000 | 120,000 120,000 120.000 
kilowatts, | kilowatts, | kilowatts, | hilow tts 
steam | steam steam steam 
Out put: | | 
Total ...........---s..-......-| 2,327,000 | 2,477,000] 3,437,000 4, 490, 000 
ae aa ee 1, 940,000 | 2,313, 000 4, 225, 000 
Costs of operation.................} $840, 000 | $2, 433,000 | $2,732,000 $5, 280, 000 
Payments to United States: | 

Minimum year -.............- $235,000 | $235, 000 $415,000 , $3, 775, 000 

Maximum year__........._.-_] $3, 079, 000 $3, 079, 000 | $4,984,000 | $5, 850, 000 

Average for period $1, 894, 000 | $1, 804, 000 | $3, 170, 000 $3, 881, 000 

Costs, total and per kilowatt-hour: ‘ 

Minimum BNE dele idthinbdidcbed! } $1,075, 000 | $2, 668, 000 | $3,147,000 | $7, 055, 000 
Kilowatt-hour, total _. ---| 0. 46 1. 08 0. 91 1. 57 
Kilowatt-hour, primary... . 76 1. 37 1. 36 1. 67 

Maximum year... $3, 919, 000 | $5, 512, 000 | $7, 716, 000 $9. 130, 000 
Kilowatt-hour, total - | 1. 68 2,22 2.24 2. 08 
Kilowatt-hour, primary -__ 2.77 2. 84 3. 33 2. if 

Average for period... ......... 2, 734, 000 | $4, 327, 000 | $5,902,000 | $7, 161, 000 
Kilowatt-hour, total ‘ 1. 18 | 1.75 1.72 1. 59 
Kilowatt-hour, primary. _.| 1. & 2.2 2. 55 1. 70 

} 








The figures under the column headed “ Dam No. 2, 
steam,” represent the amounts which would prevail throughout the 
period if the development were limited to 610,000 kilowatts at Dam. 
No. 2 and 60,000 kilowatts in the Sheffield steam plant as now existing 
The steam plant is assumed to act an auxiliary only, that 
supply at the year when water not available 
operate the hydro plant to capacity. 

Of the tetal primary power made available under column 
95,000,000 kilowatt-hours would be steam produced. With 
kilowatts of steam installation the amount of primary power 


60,000 kilowatts 


as is, to 


power seasons of is to 
(1), 
120,000 


supplied 


by steam would be 268,000,000 kilowatt-hours with Dam No. 2 alone 
and 325,000,000 kilowatt-hours with Dam No. 2 combined with Dam 
No. 3, or with that dam and Cove Creek. The cheapest kilowatt-hour 


cost for total output would be produced by Dam No. 2 
kilowatt steam plant, namely 1.18 mills per kilowatt-hour 
age cost during the period. This low due 
that payments are not required for the steam plant and for only 


the 60,000 
the 


the 


with 
aver 

fact 
a part 


as 


50-vear cost is to 


of the investment in the hydro plant, and because the amount of steam 
energy is relatively small. 

During the first six years of operation, when the payments to the 
United States are rely nominal, Dam No. 2, if completed and oper- 
ated with the existing steam plant, could deliver the total output at au 
average cost to the lessee of less than one-half mill per kilowatt -h« 
while if all costs were charged solely against the primary pow that 
power would cost only three-fourths of a mill per kilowatt 

The costs of power for the maximum years, thirty-fifth to tiftietl 
inclusive, during which deferred payments with interest thereon ‘ 
being liquidated, are only slightly in excess of 2 mills pei ile att 
hour for the output of all the plants The averages for the 50-year 
period are, however, well below 2 mills per kilowatt-hour By building 


these plants at Government expense and leasing them, as is proposed, 
for annual payments which are less than the United States must itself 
pay out in interest, and by making no requirements for depreciation 
reserves, a situation would be produced whereby the lessee would secure 
the largest block of power available to any corporation in the United 
States or elsewhere at a cost materially less than anywhere se im the 
United States, with the possible exception of Niagara Falls 
PROFIT FROM POWER 

Under the terms of the proposal the lessee is to have an 8 per cel 

“turnover” profit on all fertilizers produced and sold. The “ costs 
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which the & per cent ts computed cover all possible items of cost, | 
including « 10 per cent write-off of capital each year. If the product 
be is no If the product can not be sold at an 8 | 
per cent profit, operations may be suspended. Under such circumstances 
the lessee would lose its investment in new nitrate plant. 


upoen 


ean sold, there loss, 


Presumably | 


the question of whether nitrates can or can not be produced and sold | 
under the conditions prescribed will be determined before the second | 
n ‘ into operation. In absence of ability to produce and sell 
fertil rs at a profit, losses would, therefore, be limited to the invest- 
ment in the first unit, which could readily be written off in a short | 
time from the profits from power. | 
The cost of fuel alone for steam-plant operations in the Tennessee | 
Valley in plants like the Sheffield plant is estimated at 4 mills per | 
kilowatt-hour This figure does not include other operating expenses 
or any tixed charges, The cost of production of power in the projects | 
covered hy the proposal if handled on a commercial basis, with invest- | 
ment made by the lessee, with 6 per cent interest on the investment, | 
and with adequate reserves for property renewal, would be not less | 
than mills per kilowatt-hour for all energy produced. There appears | 
to be no other group of sites in the Tennessee Basin which could pro- | 
duce power equally cheap. The surplus power produced under the | 
proposal should have, therefore, a sale valne of not less than 3.5 mills, 
and pr ibly of not less than 4 mills, per kilowatt-hour of primary 
power If the value of the excess of primary power over the require- | 
ments of fertilizer production—which latter is assumed for this pur- 
pose as 625.400,000 kilowatt-hours per annum—be taken as 3.5 mills; 
and if for the secondary power in amounts not in excess of 20 per cent | 
of the primary produced 3 mills be taken, with the next 20 per cent | 
at 2 mills, and with all the remainder at 1 mill, the value of the 
power available to the lessee for its own use would be as follows: 


Dam No, 2 and 60,000-kilowatt steam plant 


790,000,000 kilowatt-hours, at $0.0085....-.-...--. -. . $2, 765, 000 


| 
849, 000 





YS5.000.000 kilowatt-hours, at $0.003_. -_ aia ct ea 
283,000,000 kilowatt-hours, at $0.002_. ~~... ~~. 566, 000 
346,000,000 kilowatt-hours, at $0,001 ~_____ siete. cetbedien, 


346, 000 


a2 ste eeermenes om _ , 526, VOO 


| 
Total annual costs of producing power would vary from $1,075,000 to | 
$5,101,000 and average $2,754,000, with corresponding credits of $288,- 
000, $1,050,000, and $738,000 for cost of the 625,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
| 


for tertilizer production charged at the average cost of all energy pro- 
duced These costs deducted leave the following net profits on power 
operations which would be made by the lessee without a dollar of 


investment of its own in power properties: 


Minimum annual profit 
Maximum annual profit igen 


$1, 657, 000 
3, 759, OV 


\verage annual profit i sal 2, 530, 000 

With Dam No. 2 and the 120,000-kilowatt steam plant the lessee 
would have an investment of $5,400,000 in the steam plant. The sales | 
values of surplus energy on the same conditions as above would be | 


SO O84 OO, 


Costs of production with corresponding credits for power 


ised for fertilizers would leave: 

Minimum annual profit sichdlsinenanteiteited comin MIE ieee canker $1, 940, 000 
Maximum annual profit i saaelal eiele esi chi ea ciel wcntn, Wileena 
Avera unnual profit. a a i : << ef 


With Tkans Nos. 2 and 3 and the 120,000-kilowatt steam plant and 


with the ime investment by the lessee of $5,400,000, the sales value 
of the surplus power would be $8,418,600 and the profits, making dedue- 
tions of costs with credits for power used for fertilizers, would be: 


| 
| 
| 





Mentmem eRbRel: OIC 6 ince nkiiidiniadbnue io mnduuhicepes a een 688 | 

Maximum annual profit _-.--- aiaiindiitsndaicmiiaaniediin as — 840, 000 

Average annual proiit ousiaems . 8,591, 000 
Similarly, with Cove Creek added, total values of surplus 






power | 
| 


would be $15,395,000 and profits as follows: 
opie GNNER PPO... n asedccdincdineiiockabitiibadilbeas $5, 535, 000 
SSRIS, IE IE, i nice: citer beens catia ened tae! 
Average annual protit a aa a Ae oan... nee 
| 
ADDITIONAL RIGHTS GRANTED LESSER | 


In addition to the properties covered directly by the lease, the pro- | 
<ul provides that the lessee within 90 days after the approval of the 
hall organize a subsidiary corporation, and within 90 days there- 
after shall cause such corporation to apply to the Federal Power Com- 


preliminary permit under the Federal water power act | 


po 


Lease 


mission for a 


for, three additional power sites on the Clinch River, namely, Senator, | 
Milton Ifill, and Clinton sites, The commission is directed to issue | 
such permit when applied for, and the bill would grant the applicant | 
a priority of five years, or two years more than the maximum author- | 
ized by the Federal water power act. If within the five-year period | 
the company applies for a license, the commission is directed to issue | 
the sume if the plans and specifications are approved by the Chief of | 
Engineers and Secretary of War as being “ well adapted to develop, | 
conser ind utilize in the public interest the navigation and the | 
water-power development of such region.” The bill specifically exempts | 
the company from payment to the United States of any moneys on | 


account of benefits from headwater storage in Cove Creek Dam. 
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PUBLIC REGULATION 


The bil! provides that the lessee shall agree to dispose for the pur- 
pose of genera] distribution of such electric energy produced ag may 


| not be used for the following purposes: 


Production of fertilizer. 
Operation and lighting 
Uses of the lessee, 
Uses of American Cyanamid Co. 

Uses of any subsidiary corporation of either. 

Uses in local industry at or near Muscle Shoals. 

It is apparent that the lessee intends to make use of all energy pos- 
sible in the manufacturing operations of itseif and of its subsidiaries 
and allies. Only to the extent that it can not use the power for these 
purposes will there be any power for general distribution, The power 
used for the purposes above listed will be subject to no public regy 
jlation whatever. Power sold for general distribution will be subject 
to public regulation only if the lessee itself distributes the power and 
sells it to consumers. If it wholesales the power to a distributing 
company, the sale of power for such purpose by the lessee is specifically 
exempted from public regulation by the statutes of Alabama. There ix 
not likely, therefore, under the terms of the proposal and bill to be any 
public regulation whatever of the 1,220,000 horsepower covered by th 
proposal and of the 4,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy that 
be produced, 


of locks. 


can 


SENATOR FROM OREGON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
certificate of election of FREDERTCK StTerwer, of Oregon, which 
was read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

Certificate of election 
STATE or OREGON, ExeccTive DeparrMenr. 
To all whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye that it appearing from the official canvass of the vote cast 
at the general election held within and for the State of Oregon on 
Tuesday, the 2d day of November, A. D. 1926, that FRepeRicK Srriwer, 
of Umatilla County, State of Oregon, received the highest number of 
votes cast for the office of United States Senator in Congress at suid 
zeneral election ; ; 

Now, therefore, I, Walter M. Pierce, Governor of the State 
Oregon, by virtue of the authority vested in me under the laws of th: 
State of Oregon, do hereby grant this certificate of election and declare 
said Freperick STEIwer, of Umatilla County, State of Oregon, to 
duly elected to the office of the United States Senator in Congress of 
the State of Oregon for the term of six years. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and eaused the 
seal of the State of Oregon to be hereunto affixed, 

Done at the Capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 26th day of November 


of 


A. D. 1926. 
WALTER M. Pierce, Governor. 
3v the governor: 
| SKAL. | Sam A. KozeEr, Secretary of State. 


NATIONAL-BANK BRANCHES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr, Perrer’s motion 
to recede from certain amendments of the Senate to House bill! 
2, and that the Senate concur in the House amendments to cer 


| tain Senate amendments to the bill. 


FARM RELIEF—PRICE OF 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to 
an article appearing in the Journal of Commerce of Februar) 
16. It is headed: . 
Cotton sales high on farm bill fear—South 
week as middlemen bay freely in market. 


COTTON 


establishes record for 


This appears under a Memphis, Tenn., date line of February 
15. I ask unanimous consént that the article may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The article is as follows: 


Without objection, leave is granted. 


[Special to the Journal of Commerce] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., February 15.—-Under aggressive buying by mitidle 
men against deferred commitments and free absorption of the lowe! 
grades by domestic and foreign spinners business in actual cotton during 
the week just ended established a new high record for 1927 and showed 
a gain of more than 66 per cent, compared with the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Sales in 10 representative southern markets total 193,000 bales against 
150,000 the preceding week and 60,000 the corresponding period a yer 
ago. Moreover, they exceed by 8,000 bales the peak figures reach d 
during mid-January, 185,000. 


Middlemen, under the stimulus the 


of the fear that passage of 


MecNary-Haugen bill might result in a further advance in prices, bought 
in- 


freely to cover commitments running some time ahead, In some 








1927 


tanees they secured the necessary cotton with which to fill March, 


\pril, and May engagements. They displayed distinct eagerness in the 
hase of low middling to strict good ordinary, 1 to 1% inch, in the 
ter colors, the cottons they had sold ahead most freely. Increasing 
ulty of securing these types undoubtedly gave much impetus to this 

le covering movement. 
Domestic and foreign spinners bought some middling and higher-grade 
tton in all staples from % inch to 14% inch, but they continued to 
splay distinet preference for strict low middling and below in grade 
d for 1 inch and jonger in staple. They have absorbed considerable 
quantities of good ordinary and below, representing late pickings. There 
is been, however, comparatively littke demand during the past few 
vs for the very low-grade cotton, so far as middlemen are concerned. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Suffice it to say that the mere expectation 
of the passage of the farm relief bill brought an advance in the 
spot-cotton market to the people of our section sufficient to have 
paid an equalization fee to have taken up the surplus cotton of 
the 1926 crop. The advance, since it became apparent that the 
bill would pass the Senate, has been such that no one, even one 
who is the most bitter enemy of the bill, could suggest that the 
advance would not have left a large profit above th of 
administration of the act. 

In the same paper, under a Liverpool date line, is another 
statement dealing with the same subject, which I also wish to 
include in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESLDUNT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


cost 


COTTON PRICES UP-—CABLES A 
BUYING—-BUROPE SNAPS 


—LIVERPOOL HIGHER—TRADE IS 
OF PERINGS—FEW CONTRACTS 


Cotton executed a sudden volte face under the impulse of a strong 
Liverpool market and an eager demand. To clinch the nail, contracts 
suddenly grew searce. It was, indeed, the familiar experience. Prices 
here advanced 20 to 25 points. Shorts were startled. Liverpool was a 
surprise. It was higher than was due. And the inexhaustible demand 
there for the actual cotton, with concrete evidence in spot sales in 
Liverpool of 12,000 bales, largely American, was a fact that stood out 
in clear relief against the bearish sentiment on this side. The mills 

ross the water were fixing prices on a liberal scale, 


Mr. CARAWAY. The advance in cotton was spectacular in 
Europe, but the etter given out by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Mellon, and the renewed assurances that the bill is to 
be vetoed checked the buying of cotton in Liverpool yesterday 
and actually resulted in the loss of a few points over the high 
advance which the morning market reached. 

I moved to include these notices because those Senators who 
felt compelled to vote against the measure did so because they 
doubted that it would benefit the farmer. ‘The best evidence of 
What the effect of the legislation would be is these responses 
from the world’s markets. 

The people who buy cotton and who are interested in main- 
taining a low price for cotton, moved by an apprehension that 
he bill is to become law, bought last week 193,000 bales of spot 
cotton in the southern markets as against 60,000 in the ecorre- 
sponding week of last year, although this year we had the 
lurgest cotton crop ever grown. With a comparatively short 
crop a@ year ago, the buyers bought 60,000 bales in the corre- 
sponding week. With the largest surplus of cotton we have 

ver had, but under the prospect of the McNary-Haugen bill 
coming law, they bought 193,000 bales of cotton last week. 
Under the same headline it is shown that buyers of cotton 
went into the market in my State, in Tennessee, and in Missis- 
sippi, and bought actual spot cotton to cover commitments run- 
ning for four months. They did that notwithstanding that 
those who pretend to have the ear of the President and who 

ak for him say that he is to veto the measure. The cotton 
buyers have not as much faith in it as some politicians have, 
because they are putting their gold in cotton in anticipation 
that the President may not veto the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator again 
state the figures as to how much more has been bought this 
year than was bought last year? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. In the corresponding week last year there 
were bought 60,000 bales, as against 193,000 bales this year. I 
Want to call the Senator’s attention to the further fact that 
last year—I am talking about 1925 now—there was a cotton 
shortage. This year, with the largest crop in the history of the 
world, there was sold 66 per cent more cotton last week than 
Was sold the corresponding week a year ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator that the value of 
the bill to the cotton producer has already been shown by what 
has thus far occurred. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. In Liverpool yesterday they 
actually bought 12,000 bales of American spot cotton under the 
belief the bill was to become law. The market eased off when 
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Mr. Mellon, that truly typical farmer, assured the country that 
the bill was not workable and that the President would veto it. 
Of course, I have no right to criticize the administration for 
using whatever instrumentalities it may have, but it is remark- 
able that the bill should have been referred to Mr. Mellon, who 
is a specialist only in oil, in liquor, in aluminum, and in money, 
but who would not know a cow from a horse if the cow were 


dehorned. Everybody realizes that, and yet he is the farm 
expert selected to pass upon this bill. He says it will cost 
$800,000 yearly to administer should it become a law. The 


advance in the price of cotton on yesterday paid the cotton 
people more than that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And if the House shall pass the bill to- 
morrow cotten will probably rise sufficiently in price more than 
to pay it several times over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; very much more. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr, President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NEELY. If the President should veto the measure the 
next day, how much wouid the cotton farmers lose? 

Mr. CARAWAY. They would lose a great deal more than this 
administration has been worth to the cotton farmers all the 
years that it has held office. 

I do not hold a brief for the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Jardine, but I do feel as though the President ought not to 
slight him by sending his agricultural measures to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Such measures ought to go to the See- 
retary of Agriculture. I protest against this, because the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, all the time that he has not been busy hold- 
ing schools in Chicago to teach cotton gamblers and grain 
gamblers how to beat the market, has been subservient to the 
wishes of the administration, and against this unnecessary 
humiliation of the Secretary of Agriculture I protest. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I merely wish in connection 
with what the Senator from Arkansas has stated to call! at- 
tention to the fact that in 1925 when the Agricultural Depart- 
ment estimated that there would be 14,000,000 bales of cotton 
made it was commonly asserted, and the figures showed, that 
the trade was willing to take 14,000,000 bales at 24 cents a 
pourrd. 3efore the season had closed, however, there were 
actually ginned 16,000,000 bales of cotton, and cotton declined 
to 20 cents a pound. 

In 1926 when it was estimated there would he 18,600,000 
bales, cotton declined to 10 cents a pound, showing a decline 
on account of the 4,000,000 bales surplus of $70 a bale on 
18,000,000 bales of cotton, which entailed a tax or an equaliza- 
tion fee in favor of the purchaser of $1,200,000,000, the differ- 
ence between 24 cents for 14,000,000 bales of the crop of 1925 
at 10 cents for the crop of 1926. The difference between 10 
cents a pound for the latter crop as against 24 cents for the 
former crop represented a loss of $70 a bale. Now, murk 
you, the purchasers got some 14,000,000 bales at 10 cents a 
pound, and 4,000,000 bales the surplus as a bonus in addition 
to that. 

The McNary-Haugen bill, which we have passed, provides 
machinery by which the 4,000,000 bales may be taken off the 
market for and in the interest of the producer, but still remain 
his property, while the trade may receive their supply at the 
figures they were willing to pay for 14,000,000 bales, having 
been satisfied in 1925 with 14,000,000 bales at 24 cents a pound. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the administration of this 
measure will not cost $1,200,000,000, but the lack of the ma 
chinery which it provides has actually cost in difference of 


price $1,200,000,000. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the price for 
the finished product has not declined from what it was when 
the raw material cost 24 cents a pound. The Senator froin 
Arkansas has submitted the figures to show that the mere 
anticipation of the administration of the cotton interests of 
this country being shifted from the buyer to the producer has 
stimulated the market price of cotton to a point where it shows 
a sufficient gain to cover all the cost of the administration. I 
thought it would be interesting to the public in general that 
pays any attention whatever to the affairs of agriculture, to 
know that the figures which I have quoted represent the actual 
facts in relation to the two cotton crops of 1925 and 1/26. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. McLEAN e2ddressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will not take over five minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama 
five minutes remaining of the time to which he is entitled 


has 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
maintaining a good price for cotton; I have done all in my 
power always to help the farmer secure a fair price. I wish 
to say in connection with what the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] has said that while recently the price of 
cotton has advanced some, it has advanced at a time when most 
of the cotton crop of 1926 has gone out of the hands of the 
cotton farmer, so that the man who produced the cotton will 
get no benefit from the increase in cotton prices at this season 
of the year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I regret that I have not the time to yield. 
The price of cotton is still below the cost of production, and 
certainly there is nothing to boast about, even now, until the 
price of cotton gets above the cost of production. 

There is another thing, Mr. President, we should bear in 
mind, and that is that the planting time is near at hand. 
Within a month the farmers will begin planting cotton in 
some sections of the South, and within six weeks planting will 
be pretty general throughout the South. The speculators and 
spinners always put the price of cotton up in the spring to 
encourage the cotton producer to plant ai.cther big crop. In 
addition to that the spinner already has obtained most of his 
eotton supply, and he is willing for the price to advance now. 
He will speculate on the bull side of the market, and when the 
price of cotton that cost him 12 cents a pound goes up to 15 
cents a pound he is going to base the selling price of his cloth 
upon that price. So when cotton advances now in price it is 
helping the spinner; it is enhancing the value of the cotton 
he has already bought and paid for and will enable him to 
charge a higher price for his cotton goods. 

I can not see why the market should be excited very much 
about this particular measure when the newspapers have 
heralded from one end of the country to the other the an- 
nouncement that the President is going to veto it. I merely 
wished to submit those observations, Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with what has been said on the subject. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to remark that, 
in my judgment, it is a good time for those who supported the 
MeNary-Haugen bill to felicitate the country and congratulate 
themselves upon the passage of the bill. It will be very much 
more difficult to elicit any sympathy at some subsequent date, 
I fear, after the bill shall have actually gone into operation. 

It seems to be conceded—I say “ conceded,” for in certain 
sections of the press it is asserted—that the President ‘will 
veto the bill. Therefore it would be difficult to ascribe the 
activity the cotton spinner displayed in the market yesterday 
to the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; that activity might 
as well be referred to the probable action or anticipated action 
of the President vetoing the measure. 

I wish to take this occasion, Mr. President, to express the 
hope that the President of the United States will find it possible 
to approve the MeNary-Haugen bill if it shall pass the House; 
that he may find it possible to give this measure a fair chance to 
operate, because I am convinced that it stands in the way of 
real helpful legislation, so far as the cotton farmer is concerned, 
and that until it has been given a fair chance to operate and 
has demonstrated that it will work or has revealed the fact 
that it is unworkable, it will not be possible to procure legis- 
lation in the interest of the cotton farmer. I am not speaking 
of the western farmer; I am not speaking of western farm 
products. I have always been able to see how, if this measure 
should become a law and the courts should permit it to go into 
full operation, it would affect the prices of certain western 
products and even of certain products grown in other portions 
of the country, though they are not covered by the bill. 

Mr. President, I take this occasion also to say that the record 
ought to be kept straight in this matter simply in the interest 
of truth. It does not seem to me that the full credit should be 
given for the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill to an ex- 
Governor of the State of Illinois, who is a probable candidate 
for the Presidency, but I think that the President of this dis- 
tinguished body should be accorded full credit for his part in 
the passage of this important legislation. Simply in the in- 
terest of truth and simply for the purpose of keeping the record 
straight I, in my place, though I voted against the measure, 
most solemnly protest against the giving of credit to others 
than the distinguished President of this Senate for his directing 
genius in steering this important legislation through all the 
yarious shoals and shallows to which legislation is subjected to 
a happy and successful conclusion in this body. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I do not want to object, of 


course, to this discussion on a bill that is not now pending, but 
I should like to know whether the Chair is keeping track of the 
time occupied by the several Senators who are discussing it? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Time is being kept, but the Sena. 
tors and not the Chair are the judges of the relevancy of their 
own remarks. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, permit me to say, in the 
language of Admiral Schley, there is glory enough to go around: 
but there is not any very great strife among the friends of tie 
bill as to who is responsible for its early passage. I believe 
there will be a greater concern among those who voted against 
it to offer an alibi acceptable to the farmers of their States, 

I have seen statements issued by Senators who voted against 
the bill—I read one yesterday—alleging, as their reasons for 
opposing it, defects that do not appear in the text of that 
measure, 

I have never objected to anyone offering his reasons for being 
against this legislation; but I am not unmindful that there are 
several who are hoping the President will veto this bill, so that 
they can say, “It does not make any difference how I voted.” 
I am seriously doubtful, however, if the President is to do so. 
I sincerely hope that he does not. There is more than a po- 
litical battle involved in this legislation. There is more at 
stake than whether the present occupant of the White House 
shall be permitted to run for the Presidency again, or whether 
some one else shall wear the empty honor of being the Repub- 
lican candidate in 1928. 

There are 34,000,000 of farm people in this country, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and those who speak lightly of their condition are not fa- 
miliar with their needs. I speak more especially with reference 
to the farm people who are engaged in the production of cotton. 
There is not any disaster that could happen to them except the 
failure of the passage of this bill. They are destroyed under 
the present economic conditions. They have some chance to 
recover, some little hope to become economically independent 
again, unless this legislation be vetoed; and under the encour- 
agement of a constantly reiterated suggestion in the Senate and 
in the House that it is unconstitutional and unworkable the 
President may do it. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, if the bill is vetoed, it will 
cost more to collect the interest on farm mortgages this fall 
than it will cost to collect the equalization fee, will it not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Texas referred to that. I can take the heart of the cotton- 
growing country, the Delta on both sides of the Mississippi 
River, and find hundreds of thousands of acres of the very best 
cotton-producing land on earth that you may buy now for the 
mortgage debt, although the debt was presumed to be not in 
excess Of 40 per cent of the value of the land when the loan 
was made; and the Federal Government is going to lose more 
in interest and principal by being persuaded to accept the 
advice of the great farmer who is the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and further destroy agriculture, than it will cost to 
administer this bill. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said it would cost $800,000 a 
year to administrate. Everybody who knows anything about 
cotton knows that just the vetoing of this bill will drop the 
cotton market more than three times that sum. I have seen 
estimates of 160,000 bales in excess of what the market had 
thought the cotton crop was to be cost the cotton growers 
$5 a bale. This method of competitive marketing in which the 
farmers, unorganized, have to contend against the organized 
buyers of cotton cost them infinitely more than $800,000 every 
month in the year under the old system; and if it does not 
cost any more than that to change the system and give the 
farmer at least cost for what he produces, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would do well to recommend that the President should 
sign the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is there any cotton now in 
the hands of the producers? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; there is cotton in the hands of the 
producers. There is cotton in the field yet unpicked; and one 
of the very articles I am putting in the Recorp says that the 
cotton trade complains about the increased price, now that the 
farmers will go back into the fields and gather their crop. 
Otherwise they would abandon it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I did not expect to say 
anything with reference to the McNary-Haugen bill after 
it had passed the Senate and while it was being discussed 
in the other body. Certainly, I would not, in anything I mighi 
say to-day, sive the impression that I was gloating over any 
action I might have taken as against those who pursued a 
different course. In all of my experience in the Senate, | 
have tried to follow the policy of never questioning another 
Senator’s motives for voting as he thought best, and I cer- 
tainly have never harbored that feeling of apparent hate which 
often breeds hard sentences and riles the feelings of others. 
I have been content to believe that Senators, in their votes 
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here, are prompted by high motives, and 
I urposes. 
| voted against the bill upon its final passage. As one who 
voted that way, and I am sure there are many others, whether 
they come from the cotton or other sections of the country, 
who voted as I did, who have but the highest feeling of ela- 
‘ion over the fact that the price of cotton is going up. I can 
believe there is a Senator, because he may have seen fit 
to vete against the McNary-Haugen bill, who would desire to 
e cotton drop in price. And, coming as I do from a State 
vhich preduces nearly 2,000,000 bales a year, I welcome any 
incident, whether it be temporary or permanent, that will in- 
fluence a rise in the price of cotton. 
from Arkansas 
that the action of the Senate, and the probable action of the 
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I hope that the Senator | 
{Mr. Caraway] is correct in his deductions | 


House, has had the wholesome effect to which he has alluded. | 


\nd I hope that the President of the United States can con- 
ientiously give his approval to the measure. I may say, that 
vhile I voted against the legislation in its final passage, it 
must be conceded that it is a much better bill than the one 
considered about a year ago. It has been improved in many 
rticulars, and many of the very objectional features in it 
ave been eliminated. 
I would have voted for the legislation, and I so stated my 
position, if the Senate had adopted a provision deferring the 
equalization fee on cotton for two years. That may appear to 
<ome Senators who have championed the measure and who have 
wn enthusiastic in its espousal as being an inadequate rea- 
son for easting my vote as I did. Those who may entertain 
uch views can do so. I am satisfied with my course and I 
‘eel quite secure in the reasons which prompted me. I made 
very attempt, by conferences outside of this Chamber, by 
pleas and amendment offered here, to have the equalization fee 
on eotton deferred two years. You will recall that almost a 
year ago when this legislation was before the Senate, and car- 
ried with it a provision deferring the equalization fee on 
cotton, the privilege was granted to the cotton growers of the 
South to share in the revolving fund created from the collection 
of the equalization fees on wheat and corn and rice and other 
ericultural products affected by the legislation. The amend- 
nent I offered the other day, deferring the equalization fee on 
cotton for two years, carried no such provision. I did not 
think such a provision was fair. I was unwilling to advance 
uch a contention. A provision that would collect the fee on 
wheat and corn and rice to be used to stabilize cotton, without 
a like fee being charged on cotton, is unjustified. But in the 
mendment that I offered seeking to defer the equalization fee 
i cotton two years I expressly stated, and the amendment so 
rovided, that during those two years the only benefits which 
‘cotton industry would obtain from the legislation would be 
om advances made out of the $250,000,000 appropriation in 
he bill as loans and such part of that appropriation as might 
used as the insurance fund to insure cotton against price 
cline. It did not touch the revolving fund created out of 
ualization fees collected on wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, and 
forth. But we lost out in the fight we made to defer the 
ialization fee on cotton, although 15 minority Senators out 
the 20 from cotton-growing States voted to defer that fee 
cotton. We lost out, notwithstanding the fact that the rep 
esentatives of every farm group here in Washington had con- 
nted to its deference, even though they contended it would be 
tter if it were now imposed 
But I say, Mr. President, that the bill is better, much better, 
than the one considered by the Senate when this question was 
) before. That bill created the power to collect the fee on 
farmer's cotton at the gin, even though he might desire to 
\ul it back home, store it away, and keep it for higher prices. 
hat very fact destroyed the idea of encouraging farmers to 
ld their cotton for higher prices when it was then selling at a 
rice less than the cost of production. The bilt that passed 
he other day has eliminated that feature and places the 
alization fee in operation only when the product enters into 
ransportation or commerce. 
in the legislation passed by the Senate, now being considered 
‘vy the House, the most wholesome provision of any carried in 
> bill, in my opinion, was included—that of insuring these 
<ricultural products against price decline. Under that provi- 
ion, if it should be written into the law, the members of the 
cotton cooperative associations of the South, as well as coop- 
rative associations dealing in wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco, 
ould be able to insure, under a contract with the governmental 
hoard, for a premium to be fixed by it, against a decline in the 
price. It operates under the same theories as those employed 
life and fire insurance companies. It is disclosed from close 
vestigation and actual facts that over a 20-year period, based 
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that during the selling period, namely, from September 1 to 
January 1, the average decline in price, when compared to the 
whole 12 months from September 1 to August 31, is only 56 
cents a bale. There were four exceptions, all of which are 
explainable from some exceptional occurrence, such as would 
naturally cause a violent fluctuation in the price, as a war or 
panic. Exceptions such as are found sometimes in life or fire 
insurance cases; as revealed in the yellow-fever epidemic some 
years ago in life insurance and the great Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco fires in fire insurance. 

But through the insurance plan incorporated in this legisla- 
lation, the Government, through the exacting of a certain pre- 
mium, will write an insurance policy against price decline 
which will enable the Cotton Cooperative Associations to pay 
to the members, on the day of delivery, the actual price of 
cotton as shown by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, less 
carrying charges. In other words, where to-day they are only 
able to procure an advance of 65 per cent of its market value 
and then run the risk, through their organization, of a further 
decline, they will be able when their cotton is delivered under 
this insurance plan to obtain the full value of it, less carrying 
eharges, and will share in whatever benefits that might accrue 
from the holding of it for higher prices. By such a plan, the 
cooperative associations will be able to borrow from the banks 
of the country, and I hope, in time, by sanction of law through 
umendments to the Federal land bank acts the full value of the 
product. less insurance and carrying charges, may be borrowed. 
In my opinion, this insurance system will revolutionize agricul- 
ture, and if properly administered will add not only to the 
membership of the cooperative associations but stabilize the 


| great basic agricultural products. 


I am happy in the part that I played, small as it was, in 
bringing this plan to the attention of the Senate, and seeing it 
written into the legislation, and I glory in the part played by 
my constituents who conceived the idea and gave their time and 
labors here in Washington to press it. It is entirely and prop- 
erly known as the Bledsoe plain, because it was Hon. Oscar F. 
Bledsoe of Mississippi who conceived it and brought it here to 
our attention. 1 was in hopes that this insurance pian could 
be given a trial on cotton during the two years the equalization 
fee on that crop might have been deferred so that it would 
make it unnecessary in the future for the fee ever to be applied 
to it. 

Mr. President, the bill was improved in many other wuvys. 
The provisions with reference to the application of the equaliza- 
tion fee on any of the basic agricultural products has strengih- 
ened it, and the amendments offered by the Senator from 
Carolina have improved it. And better still, the old pr 
tariff provisions und the right of the President to lay an em- 
bargo, as was carried in the other bill, have been eliminated in 
this legislation. I never have—and I hope I shall never vote 
for a protective tariff on any product; and should I ever become 
a protectionist, I shall resign my place as a Democratic member 
of the Finance Committee of this body. 

Bui, Mr. President, what I arose to say was that when these 
bouquets are being bestowed let me invite attention to the repre- 
sentatives of the farm groups who have come here to Washing- 
ton to arouse the country for agricultural legislation and press 
this proposal. In the last two weeks I have been thrown in 
very close touch with the representatives of those farm groups, 
I have, in my humble way, tried to effect certain modifications 
and see certain alterations made that | might give it my sup- 
port. I was somewhat skeptical of some of these gentlemen in 
the beginning, but I want to say to this body and to the country 
thut | have never seen any 


vorth 


rective 


set of men improve under close 
observation and rise in my esteem and estimation more than the 
c:stinguished men representing the farm groups who have gath- 
ered here from the various parts of the country championing 
this legislation. I think that Mr. George Peek, who gave up a 
$100,000 job to come here and do his bit toward the creation of 
seutiment for the passage of this legislation, has rendered a 
great service to the agricultural interests of the country. I 
never came into contact with a more unselfish, better poised, 
and abler gentleman. 

The same thing is true of his coworkers here: Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Pitts, Mr. Kilgore, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Grey, Mr. Neil, 
and Mr. Stone, and many others whose names 1 do not now 
recall. While I may have differed with them in some of their 
ideas and may not have been able to give my approval to the 
soundness of their views, 1 may have been wrong and they 
may have been right; but this I know, that the service they 
have performed was with what they conceived to be the highest 
order of real patriotism. 

So far as the statement issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 


i the price of cotton on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, | ury is concerned, to the effect it will cost $800,000 to operate 
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this measure, that should not have any weight with anybody 


in the consideration of this legislation. Of course, it will cost 
money to operate it. No one ever doubts, if it would be a 
suecess in its administration, but that it would cost money. 
All big undertakings cost money. Why, it costs over $800,000 
every year to administer the Federal Trade Commission. 
Many of the other commissions cost a great deal more than 
that, and if this legislation proves to be sound and is as bene- 
ficial to the agricultural interests as its proponents believe it 
to be, then $800,000 a year for its administration will be merely 
a bagaieile. 

And so, Mr. President, I hope with the Senator from Georgia 
that if a majority of the Representatives of the people in the 
House should adopt the Senate bill that when it goes to the 
President he can conscientiously see his way clear to give it 
his approval. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I am glad to note that, accord- 


ing to the report read by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CARRAWAY], the Senate vote on the McNary-Haugen bill has 
had some results, I am very glad also to note that some of 


the Members of the Senate are taking opportunity to explain 
their votes against the McNary-Haugen bill. I am free to pre- 
dict that if the bill shall pass the House, as I trust it will, and 
shall be signed by the President, as I sincerely hope and ‘lieve 
it will be, many more Senators on this floor will begin to explain 
why they voted against the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I giadly yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The suggestion was made a while ago that 
the increase in the price of cotton to which attention has been 
called would not do the farmers any good. There never was a 
more fallacious statement. I dare say that of the 160,000 bales 
of cotton that were sold yesterday in the city of Memphis, 
where I live, not less than 150,000 belonged to farmers, and 
they were sold as on consignment. They actually belonged to 
the farmers, and the increase in the price will do the cotton 
farmers an immense amount of good. It will not do them as 
much good as would have resulted if the Senator had had his 
way last year, and I had had my way last year, and a bill 
similar to the pending bill had passed at that time; but I agree 
with the Senator in hoping that the House will pass the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill and that the President will then sign it, and 
that it may soon become the law, because I believe it will do 
not only the cotton farmers but all the farmers an immense 
amount of good. 


NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I think the statement of the 
Senator from Tennessee is correct. Undoubtedly the present 


rise in the price of cotton will help many farmers who have not 
all their cotton, and the same is true as to other farm 
products, 

I think it is wise for Members of the Senate to start in at 
this time explaining why they voted against the McNary- 
Ifaugen bill, and I am sure that as time goes on, they will 
improve by practice in making these explanations, 

Mr. President, a vote will soon be taken on the pending 
measure, known as the McFadden bill, sometimes called the 
*bank-relief” measure; in my judgment it is a bank-relief 
mensure for the big bankers, pure and simple, just as much so 
as the McNary-Haugen bill is a farm-relief measure, or more so. 
[It looks as if a majority would vote in favor of it, but I believe 
that after the vote is taken, and after the bill goes into opera- 
tion, there will be many Senators who will feel compelled to 
explain their votes on the banking measure. 

While those in favor of the bill think it is necessary at this 
time to give the banks this relief, I am satisfied that when the 
act goes into effect, and when they get word as to the sentiment 


. , 
Stel 


of the people in their home States, they will begin to explain | 


why it was that they voted for the bank-relief measure. 

I have had a number of letters and telegrams from bankers 
and others in my State in regard to this measure. Many bank- 
ers wired in or wrote in favoring the passage of the McFadden 
bill. Then, when the Hull amendments went on the bill, they 
favored the passage of the bill with the Hull amendments. 
After the Hull amendments were stricken out, and a lot of 
other amendments were added to the bill, a majority of them 
seemed to favor the bill without the Hull amendments, showing 
plainly to me that some concerted effort was being made to get 
the bankers throughout my State, and I understand throughout 
the Nation, to go on record as favoring this bill whether it had 
in it the Hull amendments or not, regardless of whether it had 
in it a branch-banking feature or of what the provisions were. 

Undoubtedly the big banks feel the need of this relief meas- 
ure, and so they are bringing pressure to bear on the little 
bankers to support the 5ill, and many of the little bankers, I 
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am sure, are afraid to do other than as they are told by the 
big bankers who are back of the measure. ; 

There are a few independent bankers who have been frank 
to give their opinions on this question, although they generally 
wound up with a footnote or postscript saying that they did not 
want their names used in connection with the arguments they 
had set forth; and I presume they are probably showing good 
judgment in making such a request. 

Mr. President, under the present banking syst the little 
country national banks are at a disadvantage. They are dic. 
tated to by the Federal Reserve Board and by those in hich 
position in the Federal reserve system. I believe that without 
doubt power is given to that board to put out of business any 
little banking institution that goes contrary to its policies, 
There may have been one or two exceptions, but the general 
rule is that if a little national bank goes contrary to the poli 
cies of the Federal Reserve Board, it is put out of business, 
forced to the wall. 

I want to read a part of a letter or two I have received, 
written by bankers, opposing this bill. It is true that they are 
sinall bankers, in small country towns, comparatively smal| 
places, but nevertheless I believe they voice the sentiments of 
hundreds of bankers, especially of the smaller towns in agri- 
cultural districts. One banker writes: 


The Senate will soon have under consideration passage of the M: 
Fadden banking bill, which has been acted on in conference by the 
Senate and House committees. 

This bill has been the subject of a great deal of controversy among 
the bankers. The American Bankers’ Association at an Atlantic City 
meeting in 1925 indorsed the measure with the Hull amendments. At 
the Los Angeles convention in 1926 this action was reversed by a vote 
representing only a very small percentage of the bankers of the country, 
only 460 supporting the resolutions, whereas there are 28,000 inde- 
pendent banks in the United States. 

1 am fully convinced that unless the present McFadden bill can be 
defeated and a new measure drawn which will in some manner permit 
the country Federal reserve membership to increase earnings, it will be 
necessary for a great many country national banks to eventually with- 
draw from the system. 

The proposed McFadden bill also permits the recharter of the Federal 
reserve banks through an amended section. I am convinced that this 
recharter provision should be considered by Congress on its merits, and 
there should be no attempt to secure such recharter without further 
consideration. 

I would certainly appreciate an expression from you as to the present 
situation and concerning your views on the pending legislation. 


I want to quote from another letter received from a banker. 
In speaking of the Federal reserve bank bill he says: 


I do wish to say that in my opinion, and that as well of many old 
conservative country bankers, the Federal reserve act discriminates 
against the country national banks. 

I have no quarrel with the reserve feature of the act, as unquestion 
ably the banking structure as a whole is strengthened thereby. 

I do, however, oppose the par clearance feature of the act which has 
penalized the smaller national banks through loss of their exchange 
revenue, formerly nearly 10 per cent upon a bank’s capital. Unques 
tionably, many national banks in rural districts would now be 
and solvent if that revenue had been available the last 10 years. | 
the mail-order and the large business interests who hav 
profited directly from the loss of this revenue to country banks. Do 
the customers in the country secure their goods any cheaper becatse 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. do not pay 5 or 10 cents on the country bank 
check? If they object to accepting such a settlement from the cus 
tomer, let them refuse to accept the check which thereby gives the 
bank a source of profit in selling exchange to its customers, Now, the 
banker is forced to perform the service of remitting for such checks 
without compensation. 


open 


is houses 


Mr. President, that has been a general complaint of the 
national banks in the smaller towns and cities in regard to 
this Federal-reserve requirement, that they should clear their 
checks at par, and it undoubtedly has meant the loss of quite 
an item, when they would have made a profit if they had been 
allowed to charge a small exchange on the clearance of their 
checks. Continuing, the letter states: 


Those of us who have 
no justification for the 


witnessed the deflation since 1920 can see 
action of the omnipotent Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington. First, they permit no restriction on inflation 
between the close of the war in November, 1918, and July, 1920 
Why was no action taken then to deflate conditions? Because Govern 
ment loans were to be floated and our people urged patriotically to 
purchase Victory bonds on 4% per cent basis. Then, in 1920, patri 
otic country bankers who owed the Federal reserve banks were forced 
to sell Liberty bonds at prices from 82 to 88. After these bonds were 


absorbed by the eastern war profiteers the price for same was sta- 
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pilized from 95 to par. Then came the deflation of agriculture, which 
has about ruined the Northwest. Why did not the Federal Reserve 
Board say to the country bankers, “ Take three years to deflate your 
condition and reduce your farmers’ line of credit"? Now, agriculture 
is apparently at rock bottom, and I believe we will see a gradual im- 
provement. The next move appears to be the control of banking capital 
and credit by large banks securing branch-banking privileges. 


Then he refers to the situation in Minneapolis, which has 
been mentioned : y 


In Minnesota two large Minneapolis banks now operate several 
‘offices’ each, although the comptroller has repeatedly advised them 
it is contrary to National and State banking laws. These have been 
yperating nearly four years. How long would it take the comptroller’s 
office to advise this bank a receiver would be appointed within 30 days 
should we attempt to operate such an office outside our own banking 


room ? 


Mr. President, I believe I am safe in saying that this little 
banker is telling the absolute truth in this statement, that if 
any little bank tried to establish a branch bank under existing 
law it would be called to task mighty quickly by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. But big banks are allowed to have 
tellers’ windows or little offices, as they may be called, which 
are simply branch banks outside of the parent bank. I con- 
tinue the reading: 


The McFadden bill will sound the death knell to independent bank- 
ing in the United States within 10 years. 


This is not my statement, Mr. President. It is the state- 
ment of a banker who knows the game from actual experience 
as a little national banker. I believe he is making a straight 
statement of sound logic based on the principles of the measure. 
He goes on to say: 


Do we want the Canadian system in this country? You will agree we 
do not, and I hope you will use your influence to defeat the McFadden 
bill. 


Mr. President, he refers to the branch-banking system of 
Canada. As I understand it some seven or eight banks, with 
their branches, in Candda control the whole situation in that 
great country. It appears to me that the present bill is a step 
toward general branch banking. 

I think I am safe in saying that some Members of this body 
are favorable to general branch banking, and I assume they are 
honestly for it, believing that it would be better for the country 
and that it would stabilize our banking system above the 
system which we now have; and that may be true. But I 
believe, too, that the rank and file of the people of the Nation 
and the bankers themselves, especially among the smaller 
bankers, are opposed to a central bank or a general branch- 
banking system. It seems to me that the bill will merely help 
to make the Federal reserve system more of a central banking 
system, 

The people of the United States are opposed to the plan of a 
central banking system, .I believe. It was demonstrated in 
history, in the time of Alexander Hamilton and again in the 
time of Andrew Jackson, that the people were opposed to a 
central bank, and I believe they are still opposed to it. I 
think when the Federal reserve system was organized it was 
the intention of those whe had to do with drafting the measure 
and putting it into operation that it would be a better banking 
system and would better serve the people of the Nation; but, 
like a good many other measures which are passed with good 
intentions, we have gotten away from the original intent of the 
law. While I do not think it was the intention of those who 
were back of the Federal reserve system when it was promoted 
to have it a central banking system, yet it has come to be prac- 
tically a central banking system. The reserve feature of that 
law is, of course, good, and undoubtedly that very reserve 
feature was what helped to put it across, 

Of course, some of our friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, who feel that they had much to do with putting across the 
Federal reserve system and who are pleased to boast about how 
well it operated until the Republicans got control of the ad- 
ministration and of the Federal Reserve Board, are still strong 
for the Federal reserve banking system. I understand that 
in order to get Democratic votes for the so-called McFadden 
bank relief bill the amendment providing for the perpetuation 
of the Federal reserve bank charter was attached to this meas- 
ure—in order to get Democratic votes, Mr. President! Oh, it 
was claimed on the floor a few days ago that we had to put cot- 
ton and tobacco and rice and a lot of other amendments in 
the farm relief bill in order to get the votes of southern Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber. There may be some- 
thing to it; but Senators who represent the Southern States 
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know that their people want farm-relief legislation and need it 
just as badly as the farmers of the West need such legislation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask the Senator if he believes 
he can state any promise that I had last year in order to get 
me to vote for that bill? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that I was not referring particularly to Democratic Senators 
from the Northern States, because neither cotton nor rice nor 
even tobacco is grown there to any great extent. I referred 
particularly to Members of the Senate who represent the South- 
ern States where they raise cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not quite fair, if the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt further, to point at the Democrats. If 
the Senator wants to talk about individuals that is all right. 
but there is one Democrat over here, myself, who voted for 
the bill without any reference whatever to the banking bill, 
which of course I favor now. I voted for the farm relief bill 
this year and last year, and whenever I have had an oppor- 
tunity to do so, because I believe the farmers should have relief. 
I think the farm relief bili is economically unsound, but it is 
no more unsound than the protective tariff and other measures; 
but in fairness to the Democrats, let not the Senator suggest 
that the Democrats did this or that, because of course the 
Senator realizes he is outside of the pale of the exact facts 
when he makes that statement. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I realize that what the Senator from New 
York said is perfectly true, and also that there are Democrats 
and Democrats, just the same as on this side of the Chamber 
there are Republicans and Republicans. 

Mr. COPELAND. I see the distinction, 
cause there are Republicans and 
times when the Senator 
Republican. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes: and there are times, too, when the 
Senator from New York does not follow as closely as some of 
the others the dictates of the great Democratic Party. It has 
been suggested to me that the Senator from New York follows 
the dictates of Tammany Hall, but I will not make that state- 
ment, because I do not know, though we have our own opinions, 
of course. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the bank relief bill sim- 
ply strengthens the central banking system of the Federal 
reserve bank. In view of what happened to the great agricnl- 
tural districts of the West and South beginning in 1920 throngh 
the deflation brought on by the Federal Reserve Board of the 
Federal reserve banking system, it is beyond me to understand 
how anyone representing either the South or the Middle West or 
the West, can possibly vote to strengthen the Federal reserve 
banking system by this proposed relief measure. 

The Federal Reserve Board met away back in May, 1920, and 
had their secret meeting here in Washington and received 
their orders to deflate and to raise the rates of intgrest and 
discount. It will be remembered that the meeting was held in 
May, behind closed doors, here at the National Capital, but the 
deflation did not begin out in the West or the South until the 
fall of the year, when the crops were ready for market. Of 
course, it is now commonly known that the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Harding, in his closing remurks 
before that conference, stated: 


Mr. President, be- 
Republicans, and there are 
addressing the Senate is not a 


I would suggest, gentlemen, that you be careful not to give out any- 
thing about any discussion of discount rates. That is one thing there 
ought not to be any previous discussion about, because it disturbs 
everybody, and if people think rates are going to be advanced ft 
will be an immediate rush to get into the banks before the rates 


put up, and the policy of the reserve board is that that is one thi 
we never discuss with the newspaper man. If he comes in and w 

to know if the board has considered any rates, or is likely to do any 
thing about any rates, some remark is made about the weather, or 
something else, and we tell him we can not discuss rates at ail, and 
I think we are all agreed it would be very ill advised to give out an) 


impression that any general overruling of rates was discussed at this 


conference. 


Another sentence in his closing speech is as follows: 


You can go back to your bank and, of course, tell your fellow di 
rectors as frankly as you choose what happened here to-day, but 


caution them to avoid any premature discussion of rates as such. 

Mr. President, it is commonly known, I believe, and has been 
stated here on the floor time after time that some of the big 
financial interests, after this secret meeting of the Federal Re- 
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rve Board in 1920, got word of what was going to be done 
and what they might expect, and immediately took steps to 
float large bond issues and to make large loaus to protect them- 
selves against the very thing that happened a few months 
later, but the litle business man, the farmer who produces the 
food products to feed the Nation, did not get any tip of any 
such thing and had to take the consequences when the panic 
truck in the fall of 1920. 

i want to read just another little item in regard to what 
took place in that board meeting in May, 1920, in regard to 
rates 

Mr. Uvrereack. I should like to ask one question in regard to rates. 
If New York should put on a 7 per cent rate, do not all rates have to 
tinally be approved by the Federal Reserve Board? 


Governor Harptnc, Oh, yes. 
Mr. U?TrerBacKk Is it not the policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
to make all rates uniform in the district? 
Governor Harpinc, Not necessarily. All in a district? 
r. I ERBACK. I mean over the system? 
Governor Harpine, Not necessarily There is no obligation on the 
part of any district to have uniform rates, 


That was the statement made by the President of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and they did not have uniform rates, 
either, during that so-called deflation. Oh, no; the rates varied, 
and they varied considerably. In New York, I am told, the rate 
was 7 per cent, but down in Georgia and Alabama and some of 
the other agricultural districts the rates were as high as 87% 
per cent. That is some difference—80.5 per cent difference— 
authorized by the Federal Reserve Board, and yet now we are 
asked to strengthen that board and give it more power. 

Mr. HEILIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Alabama‘ 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In New York they never charged higher than 
7 per cent, and rarely even 7 per cent. They loaned money to 
the speculators there at 5 per cent, 544, and 6 per cent, but never 
got above 7 per cent in New York. 

Mr. FRAZIER During the time of that deflation money 
was loaned by some of the great banks in New York, through 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, to speculators at 
lower rates of interest, which varied undoubtedly from 5% 
to 7 per cent, and perhaps a little higher in instances, and they 
loaned more money than was loaned in dozens of States out 
in the agricultural districts to the farmers and business men 
there to help save their crops and to keep them from being 
driven out of business. 

When the Federal reserve system was being organized and 
put aeross” it was the boast of those who favored the 
measure that it would, if passed, prevent panics and would 


stabilize the credit of the Nation. Well, perhaps it did stabilize 
the credit of the Nation, because the credit of the Nation was 
turned over to the little group of Federal reserve bankers. The 
credit of the Nation was stabilized all right. 


President Lincoln, as history records, was against a central 
bank; he was against what is known as the national bank 
‘ mat that time. It is recorded when, in order to get credit 
to carry on the Civil War to a successful finish, President 
Lincoln was forced to sign the banking bill that was passed 
und put up to him at that time he signed his name to that 
banking bill, then threw his pen down and said: “I will settle 
with these gentlemen after the war is over.” Unfortunately he 
never had a chance to settle with them. I want to read a little 
statement made by Mr. Lincoln at that time. He was speaking 
of the zeneral situation: 

Referring to the Civil War— 

h been Indeed a trying hour for the Republic; but I see in the near 
future a crisis approaching that unnerves me and causes me to tremble 
for the safety of my country. As a result of the war corporations have 
been enthroned, and an era of corruption in high places will follow, 
and the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 
by working upon the prejudices of the people until all the wealth is 


ugeregated in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at 
this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever 
before, even in the midst of the war. God grant that my suspicions 
mis ove groundless, 


Those were the words of the Great Emancipator;: those were 
the words of the man who, I believe, is generally and uni- 
versally considered the greatest man that America has ever 
produced. How apt were his words! How well has been ful- 
filled the prediction he made at that time, at the close of the 
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Civil War, that wealth would be aggregated in fewer and fewer 
hands! For now the money power is getting control; a central 
banking system has been “ put across” by the Federal reserve 
system, and is now being strengthened by this bankers’ relief 
bill. 

Mr. President, Lincoln predicted that the Republic would be 
destroyed by this very banking system that we are promoting 
and fostering at the present time. Fortunately that prediction 
has not as yet come true, and I trust that the voters of this 
great Nation will wake up before it is too late and take the con- 
trol of the banking situation out of the hands of the specially 
privileged few who apparently are so selfish that, in order to 
gain their ends, they would even disrupt the Republic itself, as 
Lincoln predicted. 

Mr. President, coming back to the deflation that started in 
1920 by the action of the Federal Reserve Board under Governor 
Harding, I desire to say that there is no question but that the 
prices of farm products and the prices of farm lands were de- 
flated by some $30,000,000,000, according to the best estimates 
by economists who have studied the situation, and who, I be- 
lieve, know what they are talking about. At that time, how- 
ever, these same reserve banks were making immense sums of 
money in the way of interest which was put into reserve funds, 
profits, and so forth, and some little of it was turned back to 
the Government under the law. As to the amount turned back 
to the Government under the law, however, I believe that the 
people paid a mighty high collection fee for the little that was 
paid into the Treasury under the Federal reserve banking law. 

Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Board, apparently in order 
to keep down the amount of money that should be turned back 
to the Government under the law, raised the salaries of their 
employees to such an extent that in one instance at least a 
salary of $50,000 a year was paid. Undoubtedly their intention 
was to raise more of those salaries to similarly high levels, but 
sentiment against it became so strong that they had to reced 
a little and had to reduce some of those high salaries. 

They also spent millions of dollars in the equipment of Fed- 
eral reserve bank buildings in the 12 districts. Of course, New 
York is entitled to a mighty fine bank building for its Federal 
reserve bank, but when it comes to spending some seventeen 
or eighteen millions dollars, which is more than the National 
Capitol building cost, it hardly seems right, though we realize 
that New York is entitled to a great deal and that the Wall 
Street bankers are entitled to great consideration and recogni- 
tion. 

A short time ago I happened to visit_New York. In talking 
with a business man there, to whom a friend of mine had given 
me a letter of introduction, I told him, among other things, of 
the conditions out in the West and the problems that we were 
up against out there. He turned to me and said, “ The trouble 
with you, Senator, is that you fellows out in the West are not 
willing to admit that you have got to come to Wall Street for 
your money, but you might just as well admit it; we have the 
money here, and you have got to come here if you want it.” 
I replied, “ Yes; I presume that is true, but there are some of us 
who object seriously to admitting that fact, and we are going to 
fight the situation just as long as we can.” 

Mr. President, if this bank relief bill shall be passed here 
to-day it will give the Wall Street bankers not a little more 
power but a great deal more power than they have at the pres- 
ent time or have had in the past. 

The panic that occurred which bankrupted thousands upon 
thousands of farmers, whose prices went down so that they 
could not pay their debts, of course also bankrupted a great 
many banks out in the agricultural districts. The complaint is 
made by the proponents of this measure that a few banks, some 
166, I think, the number is, have withdrawn from the Federal 
reserve system and taken out State-bank charters. A great 
point is made of the fact that 166 banks have left the Federal 
reserve sytsem and gone into the State systems of the various 
States of the Nation; but, Mr. President, the same gentlemen 
who are alarmed at that situation apparently take no cog- 
nizance of the fact that several hundred national banks in the 
agricultural districts have failed and gone out of business, thus 
imposing the hardship not only upon the bankers but upon their 
depositors and the community. I have no more sympathy for 
the banker than for anyone else who goes broke; but the sad 
part of it is that when the banker goes broke he carries into 
bankruptcy with him many other people who had confidence in 
and who had placed their savings in his bank. Several hundred 
national banks that had been members of the Federal reserve 
system have gone broke during the past few years. 

North Dakota had a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
who sat in the conference at Washington in May, 1920, Mr. 
Wesley McDowell. He made quite a fine speech, according to 
the minutes of the meeting, protesting against the increase in 
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rates of interest and discount and protesting against the de- 
flation. That poor little banker has since gone to the wall; he 
is broke and out of business, along with many other bankers 
throughout that section. 

Mr. President, it seems to be the policy of the Federal reserve 
system, as it is controlled and administered at the present time, 
to get rid of many small banks. Those in control of the system 
have been dissatisfied with the State banking laws in some of 
the States; they have felt that the State bankers have had a 
little the best of it under some of the State laws, especially in 
the way of branch banking. So now they want to have a law 
passed that will allow national banks to have branch banks in 
the States which allow State banks to have branch banks. That 
would not be so bad if they would stop there, but they did not 
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Oh, yes; under this measure they are going to make loans 
on real estate up to 50 per cent of its valuation. Yes; for 
how long? For not to exceed five years! How much help will 
that give to the farmer—a loan for five years? 

Why, Mr. President, it has been the history of farm loans, 
not only in the past few years but, generally speaking, in the 
past as well, before the war, that when the loan was due the 
furmer went to the bank and asked for a renewal of that 
loan, and oftentimes he had to include the accrued interest on 
the loan in the principal of the new mortgage. Now they want 


| to make it not more than five years, so that the farmer will 


| be tied up hand and foot. 


want to stop there; and they struck out the Hull amendments. | 


They want general branch banking. That is what the Federal 
reserve system wants, and there is no getting away from it. I 


think there is no question but that is what they want. And, | 


Mr. President, if this measure shall pass, how easy dt will be 
for the powerful organization known as the American Bankers’ 
Association, which has unlimited money, in fact, money is the 
cheapest thing it has—much cheaper than principle or anything 
of that kind—backed by other powerful organizations through- 


out the Nation that are affiliated with it and are under obliga- | 


tions to it and do not dare say their souls are their own when 
they are told to toe the mark by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion—how easy it will be for that organization to send repre- 
sentatives into any State in this Nation where there is no 
general branch banking to-day and inaugurate a campaign for 
branch banking laws in such States. 

Oh, it is said the bankers are not in politics and the American 
Bankers’ Association is not in politics, but, Mr. President, I 
know differently. I have had some experience along that line 
myself in North Dakota. The bankers have been in politics out 
there, and the bankers in the East, even the American Bankers’ 
Association, have taken part in politics in North Dakota. The 
bankers of Wall Street, New York, and in the other big cities 
have taken part in politics in North Dakota, in South Dakota, 
in Minnesota, and in other States in the West where progres- 
sive measures were being advocated. How easy it will be for 
them to put on a campaign and “ put across” this branch bank- 
ing law in the various States of the Nation that do not have 
branch banking at the present time. 

This bill is a step toward general branch banking. There is 
no doubt about that, in my mind; and I believe that that is 
the consensus of opinion of those who have studied this meas- 
ure and who are not in some way under obligations to the 
present banking system. 


Mr. President, I wish to quote just a paragraph or two from | 


an article in the Dearborn Independent against the McFadden 
bill, written by Western Starr, a newspaper man of this city, 
who is well informed and who is one of the most reliable 
writers, I think, we have in the District. The Dearborn 
Independent, I understand, never publishes any article, regard- 


less of what it is or on what subject it is, unless it has the | 


upproval of the man who is the editor of that publication, 
and of Mr. Ford himself. 

As far back as 1841, John C. Calhoun, discussing a monetary 
ieasure, said on the floor of the Senate: 

“If this body, instead of being a Senaté of the United States, was a 


deputation from Wall Street, sent here to arrange the details of the | 


measure, we would not be at any loss to understand why they are ar- 
ranged as they are. No wonder, then, that Wall Street should shout 
and clap its hands for joy on its passage through the other House.” 


Mr. President, it seems to me that that statement of the 
great statesman, Calhoun, in his time is most applicable to the 
present situation. If the Senate of the United States, instead 
of being the United States Senate, instead of representing the 
various States of this Nation and the people of this Nation, 
were a deputation from Wall Street, we could easily account for 
this relief measure from the big bankers to-day. 

Mr. President, the Members of this body are supposed to 
represent various States of the Nation, two from each State 
yes; they are supposed to represent the State and the people 


too, of course, and the welfare of the Nation as well—and | 


yet we are asked to support and vote for a measure that 
will put more power into the hands of the little group of 
men that now control the financial affairs of the Nation, for 
their own benefit and to the detriment of the people. 

If this measure passes, it seems to me that any little country 
banker who is a member of the Federal reserve system will 
be unable to say his soul is his own. He will be dictated 
to absolutely as to just what he must do, just what terms 
he must make on loans. 





He can not say his soul is his own, 
either, and he will be influenced to yote just as the banker tells 
him to vote; and the little banker is going to get his instruc- 
tions from the big fellow who has some connection with the 
Federal Reserve Board of the whole system. 

Mr. President, I know it is useless to talk against this meas- 
ure, because the machine is all greased and everything is ready; 
the skids are in place and everything is ready to slide. There 
is no doubt about that, Mr. President. They have the majority 
here—oh, yes! We have talked sometimes about a coalition 
of the “regulars” on each side of the Chamber, and another 
coalition is on right now. Oh, yes; we have to make trades, 
you know, in order to get this machinery greased and these 
skids placed just right, so that things will slide just right. 
Oh, yes; they had to make some concession to the friends of 
the Federal reserve bank on the other side, who feel that it is 
their child, you know, and want to do something especially to 
perpetuate the charters, although the charters do not run out 
for some eight years. They wanted to get their votes; and I 
understand that the very able Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Giass|, who is especially able in dealing with banking ques- 
tions, insisted that that amendment should go on this bill 
before it would be supported by him or other Democrats on his 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I believe I am safe in saying that after this 


| vote is taken, after the people understand what it means, the 


Senators on each side of the Chamber who support this meas- 
ure will be explaining their votes, and have a hard time in 
explaining them, too. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Georce in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum having been suggested, the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst George McMaster Shortridge 
| Bayard Gerry MeNary Simmons 
Bingham trillett Mayfield Smith 
Blease Glass Means Smoot 
Borah Got Metealf Stantield 
Bratton Csooding Moses Steck 
Broussard Gould Neely Stephens 
Bruce Greene Norris Stewart 
Cameron Hale Nye Swanson 
Capper Harreld Oddie rrammell 
Caraway Harris Overman Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Pepper Underwood 
Couzens Hawes Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Pine Walsb, Mass 
Dale Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edge Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Weller 
Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Ernst La Follette Sackett Willis 
less Lenroot Schall 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Frazier McLean Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I realize fuily that there 
are and have been for some time enough votes to pass this 
bill. I want to state also that I realize fully that what little 
I may say upon this occasion will not change any votes. I do 
not want the bill to pass, however, without having the Recorp 
show that I made some observations in protest. 

The newspapers have carried information that an agreement 
was made between certain members of the farm bloc and the 
sponsors of this so-called banking bill. If such an agreement 
was made, I hope it included the signing of the two bills by 
the Chief Executive. I am sure that the banking bill is 
going to be signed. I hope the farm relief bill will also be signed. 

The pending bill went through the Senate last summer, and, 
as usual, at that time when it was discussed upon the floor of 
the Senate we had assurances in the cloak rooms, as we often 
have, that if certain parts of the bill were not discussed the 
House would insist upon certain provisions that they had in- 
serted in the bill 
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The bill started upon its journey through the legislative 
channels as a rather inoffensive, innocent bill. It did not seem 
when it was first introduced to provide for very much of any- 


thing. There were some little privileges granted to national 
banks. All the iittle bankers seemed to be for it. In fact, some 
considerable propnzganda was carried on, particularly by the 


small bankers of the country, in favor of the bill, until it was 
piloted through the House and came to the Senate, and then 
the very thing the small banker wanted was taken out of the 
bill, some things which the smail banker did not want were put 
into the bill, and now the shoe seems to be entirely on the other 
foot, because the small banker is beginning to find out where 
he stands. 


} 


Under the cloture rule there is not time enough to discuss 
this measure in the manner in which I should like to discuss 
it and at the length I would like to discuss it. I am frank to 
ay that I wish the Senate and the House had taken time to 
write a real banking bil, that would have remedied some of 
the defe of the banking system which have been revealed 
by the history of recent years, instead of fastening such a meas- 
1 upon the country, without change in the essentials, and the 

imination of some of the very dangerous things in this finan- 
cial banking system. The pages of history all too plainly show 


to those who will read, and so plainly that the blind can see, 
for what purpose this financial o.igarchy has been used. 

The Department of Agriculture has made the assertion that 
he agricultural interests of the country were deflated to the 

unt of $15,000,000,000, and while that process was going 

1, the American people were told that the agricultural market 
broke because we could not export anything. As a matter of 
fact, the records show that during that period of deflation we 
were exporting three times more agricultural products than we 
ever did before the war. 

Qut of the crop of 1920, during the marketing of which the 
wheat market broke because, we were told, we could not export 
anything, we exported 366,000,000 bushels of wheat, including 
flour, und that was three times more than we ever exported 
before the war, 

The other day, in making a few observations on the farm 
relief bill, I gave the records of the exports of 18 of the major 

cultural products for the year 1923. Inadvertently there 
were not included in the record with those remarks the figures of 
exports of grain for the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, the three 
years when the farmers were going bankrupt, particularly the 


‘ 


farmers, because we were told we were not exporting 

rain. What does the record, as revealed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture, show? 
In 1920 we exported 219,000,000 bushels of wheat, in round 
figul in 1921 we exported 366,000,000 bushels of wheat; and 
in 1922 we exported 279,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


In view of this great demand for agricultural products from 
the United States, what was the reason the agricultural market 
broke It is true that it broke because we were not ex- 
ing anything. I am not going to take the time now to go 
ito the history of the transactions of the Federal reserve bank- 


not 


ing system. It has already been stated upon the floor of the 
Senate. But the calling of agricultural loans, the denying of 
credit at the proper time to agriculture, led to the break in 
prices that started agriculture down the road to bankruptcy. 
Che Federal reserve banking system, we were told, was estab- 
lished in order to put a check upon credit extension to specu- 
| n. During the time agriculture was breaking, due to the 
calling of loans, the speculators could get money to buy the 
Liberty loan bonds that were forced out of the hands of the 
Linerican people, who had patriotically bought them for a 
Tn I cents on the dollar. To show who could get loans, and 
of people who were not deflated at that time, let me 
quote from an article written by a broker by the name of John 


Le Fevre in the Saturday Evening Post of August 30, 1924. 
On page 82 he quotes a New York banker: 


‘hen the banker went on to tell how right after the war a small 
group of men in New York made $10,000,000 out of a speculative deal. 
The men to whom he referred bought $100,000,0U0 of Liberty 34% per 
cent honds. To do this they borrowed from the Federal reserve bank 
80 per cent of the value of the bonds; they had gone down over 10 per 


t since their issue. Panic conditions prevailed, 


Of course, panic conditions prevailed. The people who had 
bought those bonds had to sell because their loans were called. 
They had to raise money somehow to pay their notes, and very 
often the only thing they could sell were these Liberty bonds. 
I continue to quote from this New York banker: 


The little group of New York men went about their business sanely. 
They took all the offerings around 90 until they had bought over $100,- 
000,000 par value. These men were multimillionaires, and they had to 
pay the highest-bracket surtaxes, By buying tax-exempt Liberty 314’s 
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they did not have to pay any income tax on the interest they received 
from their hundred and odd millions. In addition to this, they deducted 
from their taxable income the interest they paid to the Federal reserve 
bank on the eighty-odd millions of dollars they borrowed to buy the 
bonds with. 


Then he goes on to say: 


The law provided for precisely such cases. When the price went up 
the syndicate sold enough bonds to pay for the bonds they kept for 
permanent investment. The total profits were in excess of $10,000,000 


The transactions showing loans that were given to speculation 
in those days and the loans that were called, loans for produc 
tion that were called, are too extended for me to cover this 
afternoon. No one now has the effrontery to deny that we had 
a deflation of agricultural interests. No one now denies that 
the Federal reserve banking system is to blame. We have come 
so far that those who have been denying that fact now will say 
that it was a mistake; that they did not know any better; thai 
they got seared and thought they had to do something. To 
admit that is to admit that this powerful machine, with its tre 
mendous economic power of control of the finance and the credit 
of the country, is under the dictatorship of the stupid and the 
American people have had to pay a terrible price. 

I want to read from the hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on the pending bill some of the testimony 
that was introduced, in order to show the condition that has 
prevailed, facts that we must face, which we can not escape 
even if we pass this bill. The American people must remember 
the history that is revealed in the banking records and the 
financial records and the bankruptcy records of the past eight 
or nine years. 

We have the testimony here of a man by the name of Willis 
I hold no brief for Mr. Willis, but it is interesting to know who 
he is in order that we may know whether his testimony is worth 
anything or not. In introducing himself to the committee, be- 
fore giving his testimony, he said: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the reason for my 
appearing here this morning is a twofold one. I have been interested 
a long time with the subjects dealt with in H. R. 2, which is before you, 
and in a number of other bills that are now pending before one or the 
other Houses of Congress. I served for two years as expert economist 
for the House Banking and Currency Committee during the period of 
the preparation of the Federal reserve act. Then for four years I was 
secretary of the Federal Reserve Board, and for an additional four 
years director of research of the Federal Reserve Board, and then for 
a short time prior to my resignation from the system in 1922 I was 
consulting economist of the board. 

During that time the questions which are dealt with in the 
Fadden bill were almost continuously before Congress, and in one 
or another before the Federal Reserve Board, so that I have for a long 
time had a very keen interest and some contact with those questions. 

The immediate reason for my appearing, however, ts the fact that 
about eight months ago I was asked by a group of bankers to make a 
careful survey or investigation of the general contemporary banking 
situation in the United Statés as a whole. Since June, 1925, I hav 
been actively engaged in making that inquiry, and during that time | 
have expended, in making this investigation, between forty-five and fifty 
thousand dollars, which has been supplied by the bankers who requested 
me to make the inquiry. That investigation was made at their request 
as a general study without instruction as to what to look for, and, o! 
course, without indication to what they wanted to have found. 
Nevertheless, as I say, the inquiry has been carried on at their cost, and 
I wish to make a record of that at the outset, and to say that, 
course, the vouchers, checks, etc., with respect to the expenditure o! 
money are at the service of the committee if they desire to see them. 


Me 
way 


as 


. 
or 


Time will permit me to call attention only to a very few of 
the significant facts brought out by this investigation. I want 
to say that not only did Doctor Willis conduct a very compre 
hensive investigation of the banking and credit system in the 
United States, but he was authorized and given the funds fo 
employ a large corps of experts to work with him. As a result 
of his investigation we have some figures, set out on pages 70 
and 71 of hearings before the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, showing that from 1920 to 1925 more than 3,500 banks, 
with total resources of more than $1,500,000,000, closed their 
doors. Ninety-five per cent of the banks so closed were in agri 
cultural communities. Most of them were small banks, It has 
been stated by some that they were closed because they did 
not belong to the Federal reserve system. In the Northwest 
the percentage of national banks that have closed is as high 
as the percentage of State banks. The State banks which have 
closed are greater in number because there are more of them. 


But I want to eall attention to what has been said about the 
small banks. It is said that the small bankers do not know 
how to conduct the banking business. It is said that they are 
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not bankers and do not know how, and that is why their banks 


had to close. I call attention to the fact that many of these 
men conducted a banking business for 25 to 40 years. Did 
they become inefficient all at once? It is said they are not 
honest. Did they become crooks all at once? Was it an acci- 
dent or were these bank failures, running into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars in resources, the result of a cause? I sub- 
mit to the people who say it was only the small banks that 
went broke, what would have happened to the large banks 
connected with the Federal reserve system if the Government 
of the United States had not formed a corporation, which had 
practically all of the powers of a Government banking corpora- 
tion—the War Finance Corporation—with millions of Govern- 
ment money to go out in the larger centers and help out the 
big banks and relieve them of their frozen assets. Otherwise 
they would have gone out of business with the small banks, 
Anyone who knows anything about the situation knows that to 
be true. 

The Federal reserve system absolutely broke down, and the 
Government had to step in and meet the situation, but they 
only saved the big banks. Nobody will deny that. 

As the result of this investigation, Mr. Willis made some 
statements showing what his conclusions were as to the cause, 
in large measure, for those bank failures. Let us first estab- 
lish, if we can establish it, whether or not there was a financial 
panic, I find on page 103 of the hearings that Mr. Willis said 
this in regard to H. R. 2: 


H. R. 2 seems to me to be a bill, just as this one, to conserve the 
existing smail-banking situation in the country. 


He was then talking of the bill as it came over from the 
House. When he said it was “to conserve the existing small- 
banking situation in the country” he was not talking about 
the bill now before the Senate. He said further: 


If that situation is to be conserved it undoubtedly ought to be 
relieved of its defeets, and Congress, it seems to me, should do what 


it can to endeavor to curb them, 


Then he went on to state what he found as an experienced 
economist and banker, and as the result of this investigation 
to be the cause of the bank panic throughout the agricultural 
areas of the United States. Among other things he said: 


The eause of bank failures is the fact that our banks are unsatisfac- 
torily and inadequately examined. 


I think that is to some extent true. It is a question in my 
mind if Congress is not to blame for that state of affairs, be- 
cause Congress to my knowledge has given the Comptroller of 
the Currency no power to enforce any kind of efficient mun- 
agement upon any banker conducting a national bank under 
the national banking act, except to deprive him of his charter. 
Of course, there are certain provisions as to certain classes of 
paper, as, for instance, section 5200, and so forth; but there 
are many ways of inefficiently managing a bank and still com- 
ing within the provisions of section 5200. That is why I think 
a real banking bill should have been written, providing among 
other things for a more careful examination and management 
ot national banks. He said: 


I have no doubt that the superintendents of the banks are for the 


most part careful, capable, and well-intentioned and, in many cases, 
high-minded men, who are doing the best they can with very limited 
resources at their disposal. But whatever the reason may be it is a 


fact that they are not getting the resulis and that the examination 
of small banks throughout the country, and especially since the great 
multiplication in number, has been inadequate, 

And now in the third place—and this has a rather important bearing 
upon H, R, 2—the Federal reserve system, by which I mean the man- 
agement of the Federal reserve banks, is greatly at fault in the matter 
of these bank failures, It was in the beginning said by some unwise 
advocate of the Federal reserve system that it would absolutely end 
bank failures; it was an absolute simon-pure remedy for bank failures. 
Now, as a matter of fact, as I have just said, we have had more 
bank failures and more bank-failed assets under the Federal reserve 
system than we ever had before; and the question may properly 
; to whether that is in any way related. to the Federal 
such, The reserve system was based on a very 
discount commercial paper, each paper standing on its 
own feet and being estimated on the basis of its own merit. Instead 
of that, it is becoming the practice of our Federal reserve banks in 
the Mid West, Southwest, and Northwest to lend heavily upon collateral 
and to take collateral for the protection of paper which is teclinically 
eligible but about which they are entirely uncertain as to its quality. 
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That is not a matter of conjecture, because it has been testified to 
before a congressional committee, especially by Gov. J. Z. Miller, of | 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. Mr. Miller at that time had 


( 
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little to say on the subject, and he has explained his position on page 
739 and following of the agricultural inquiry under Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 4, published in 1922, volume 3. 


Then Mr. Willis continued further: 


In addition to that we have the further fact that pretiy nearly all 
the investigators who have looked through the situation in recent years 
have come to the conclusion that there is an erroneous credit policy 
existing ; so that, in my opinion, it is regrettably true that the Federal 
reserve system has not repressed bank failures but in a number of cases 
has created conditions that tended to aggravate them. 


Mr. President, there is not time to go into any extended dis- 
cussion of a matter that is merely controversial, that has to do 
with what may be called a proper credit policy for a great 
country. I think it is an established principle adopted by econo- 
mists and bankers that credit should never be extended to 
speculation, that the legitimate extension of credit should at all 
times be for production and never for speculation or for luxury. 
Capital for luxury and speculation should come out of savings 
or capital account, and never out of credit account. 

What is the history of the last few years of the credit policy 
of the United States? I do not know how many of the automo- 
biles sold in the United States are used for production, but 
since large groups of financial interests in New York bought, for 
instance, General Motors, the banking credits of the country 
have been thrown back of that industry. Almost anyone can 
buy an automobile on credit. It is extending credit to waste 
and not to production. That is one instance to which I will 
point as an abuse of the control of credit—the extension of 
credit to waste and consumption instead of for production. 

On page 104 Doctor Willis was asked the following question 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 

You said awhile ago that it was contended by the proponents of the 


Federal reserve system that it would stop bank failures I 
that before. 


never heard 
It was contended that it would stop financial panies, and 


it did. 
To which Doctor Willis replied: 
Yes; that depends on your deffnition of financial panics. We had an 


equivalent financial panic in 1920 and 1921, with larger business fail 
ures in those years than ever befure. If a mun is going to die, it does 
not make nyuch difference whether he dies of typhoid fever or smallpox. 
So, whether that was a panic or not, you have the same result. 


It seems to me in view of the record of commercial, agri- 
cultural, and financial losses, which history more and more from 
day to day reveals has been due either to wrongful acts or an 
abuse of the control of the credit and banking facilities of the 
United States that Congress would have done well, would have 
served the country far better, if it had conducted a compre- 
hensive investigation into the history of the operations of the 
Federal reserve system in order that we might have learned 
how to change our banking laws so as to prevent catastrophe 
in the future. If it was the result of stupidity of men in con- 
trol we ought to know it. If it were done deliberately we 
ought to know that too. We pay the price and we ought to get 
the information. 

In 1924 we had an entirely opposite transaction take place. 
It is very interesting to remember the situation in the spring 
of 1924. The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, I think, ou 
the Ist of May, cut its rediscount rate from 414 to 4 per cent. 
lor some days there had been rumors that the Federal reserve 
bank was going to cut its rediscount rate, and result 
of those rumors the stock market, which had been very low for 
an long time, started to go up. When the Federal reserve bank, 
on the Ist of May, finally cut its rediscount rate from 414 to 
4 per cent, the stock market began to jump immediately. Prior 
to that time the Federal Reserve Board had issued a ruling 
which made possible the tapping of these vast reservoirs of 
credit which belonged to the American people to begin the float- 
ing of foreign loans with which to irrigate the barren financial 
fields of Europe. During the summer of 1924, in the month of 


as the 


June, the Federal reserve discount rate was cut from 4 to 3% 
per cent, and in August it was cut from 3'% to 3 per cent 
The stock market kept going up. Call money went to 2 per 
cent, and loans to brokers in the New York district rose 
$700,000,000 before Christmas, and in another year had gone 


ubove $3,000,000,000. 

Within the space of about six weeks the shares of 200 ecor- 
porations increased in value more than %3,000,000,000. That 
was due to speculation and to the inflation of the credit system 
of the country, aided by the Federal reserve banks which threw 
$1,100,000,000 of reserves into the financial district with which 
to buy Liberty bonds held by investors so that money could be 
released to go inte the stock market. 
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Ever since that time there has been a make and break stock 
market following the calling of loans, the boosting of interest 
rates, and then the issuing of credit again for speculation. 
When the right and proper time came, when the “lambs” 
were ready to come into the fold and be fleeced, they could 
always borrow more money if they had some collateral to put 
up. Yet that is the very condition which we were told when 
it was originally passed the banking act would prevent. As 
a matter of fact, loans to brokers have increased enormously 
since the passage of the Federal reserve act. We have not 
succeeded in stopping the flow of credit to the speculative 
markets, and if we have not succeeded in doing that, if it is 
desirable to do that—and it has been admitted for years that 
it should be done—why should not the Congress of the United 
States, in its wisdom, try to find some method by which it may 
be done, and pass some kind of a banking act to provide that 
the eredit reservoirs of the Nation shall be used and extended 
to legitimate business at all times, not only when it is desir- 
able to have a boom but at such times of crisis as we had after 
the conclusion of the World War? At such times is when the 
Federal reserve system is needed. It is always in a time of 
crisis that the banks need their reserves; but when the crisis 
caine following the war the banks in the agricultural areas 
could get no relief; their collaterals were cut in two by the 
calling of loans, a restrictive policy was put in force as to 
agricultural products, and, of course, they bad to go broke. 

It makes no difference how honestly or efficiently a bank is 
conducted, when its assets have been arbitrarily cut in two 
within two or three months, where is there any bank that can 
stand up under those conditions? It is begging the question to 
suy that the bankers in the agricultural sections do not know 
how to run banks. I should like to see the man who can rup 
a bank and keep it solvent under such conditions as I have 
mentioned, unless he happens to play in particularly good luck 
and happens to be more than any ordinarily conservative. I 
admit that some bankers took much real-estate paper which 
they had no business to take. I am talking, however, about 
conditions in general, for which there was some definite cause. 

There is not opportunity now, in view of the time limit on 
the debate, and on account of my physical condition this after- 
noon, to go into the subject as I should like to do, and I find 
it necessary to cut my remarks short. I have felt, however, 
that I did not want this bill to pass without the Recorp show- 
ing my position regarding it. I think the time will soon come 
when the business interests, the agricultural interests, and a 
great many bankers of this country will insist that there shall 
be a new banking law enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. 

I want the Recorp also to show that I protested against the 
extension of the Federal reserve bank charters indeterminately. 
That is a question which it is legitimate to bring before Con- 
gress, but that subject should stand on its own feet; it should 
not be brought in as a tail to the kite of a so-called branch 
banking bill. The question of whether or not we should enter 
upon a policy of branch banking throughout the country, which 
inevitably, in the long run, will destroy the independent banker 
is so big, and involves sO many grave consequences for the 
future welfare of the country, that the Congress would have 
done well to consider that proposition by itself; it should come 
into this Chamber standing on its own feet. 

Mr. President, this bill is a patehwork. I do not want to 
question the motives of anyone, but originally the bill was 
introduced as a vehicle to carry through the channels of legis- 
lution some other proposals that were going to be piled onto 
the wagon, I do not say that any Member of this Chamber 
or of the other House was a party to any such scheme, but, 
as the bill was originally introduced, it was apparently an 
inoffensive and unimportant bill. It seemed to give a few 
crumbs to the smaller bankers who appeared to want it, but 
now when they are beginning to find out where it is going to 
place them they are against it. Some may say that is not an 
argument against the bill. It involves, however, the question 
of whether an independent banker, so far as there is now any 
independence in the financial field, may continue in the opera- 
tion of his independent business, serving his local community, 
be it agricultural or industrial, or whether the banking credits 
of this country shall be concentrated progressively as time 
on into fewer and fewer hands until the system as thus 
udministered succeeds entirely in eliminating the small banker. 
When that time comes we will have banking on the principle 
of the absentee-landiordism of Europe in the olden days. I 
think, Mr. President, that is a question that ought te be dis- 
cussed very carefully. 

It has been said we must give the national banks an oppor- 
tunity to compete with the State banks. I think the question 


ren 
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of competition has entered entirely too much into the debate 
on this bill. I think there has been too much competition 
between State banks and National banks, and that is why so 
many of them have closed their doors. We ought to be more 
interested in establishing a sound and safe banking system 
and in inspiring faith in a sound banking system, for, in the 
long run, the bank which can assure the people of any neighbor- 
hood or any community that it is conducted on sound and safe 
principles in the end will be the most profitable bank. If we 
follow the principle which has been inaugurated in this meas- 
ure of what is called liberalizing the banking laws, we are 
going to remove all kinds of restrictions after a while, and 
there will then be no safeguard at all for the depositor and for 
the business interests which should be served by legitimate and 
proper banking. There must be a limit to liberality so far as 
restriction on trust funds held in banks is concerned, and [| 
consider. deposits to be trust funds. Such credits belong to the 
American people; they do not belong to the bankers; the 
bankers only use them. 


Much has been said about helping the banker. The banker 
is entitled to his profit and his hire, but back of the banker is 
the question of protecting the American people, and under this 
system it has been shown that at least so far as agricuitural 
communities are concerned they have not had any protection. 
As a matter of fact, they have been wrecked. 

It is very significant that cloture has been invoked in the 
Senate of the United States, to the best of my knowledge, on 
only three oceasions—twice upon questions involving entang- 
ling the Government of the United States with the political 
systems of Europe and the third time to force this banking 
measure through. I am frank to say that I think a vote could 
have been had upon this bill without invoking cloture. I think 
it would have come with better grace and a better record would 
have been left for future generations when they shall come to 
read the Recorp dealing with the consideration and passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I shall consume only a 
very short time in speaking upon this bill this afternoon; but 
before a vote is taken I am desirous of pointing out to the 
Senate how much misunderstood this bill has been, even by 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee itself. | 
know it is not understood by other Members; but to illustrate 
how the bill has been misrepresented in this body I desire to 
call the attention of the Senate to this statement: 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howeti] was speaking 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] said: 


Before the Senator leaves the subject of the Bank of Italy, whic), 
I understand, is probably as glaring an illustration of branch banking 
as we have in this country, 1 should like to ask him what he thinks 
that bank would do—it being now, as I understand, a member of tlie 
Federal reserve system—if the Hull amendments, which I understand 
the Senator favors, should be adopted? In that event the Bank of 
Italy would have to divest itself of its branches outside of its home 
office. I should like to ask the Senator what he thinks that bank, 
which has been so successful, would do? 


Then I desire to call the attention of the Senate to a colloquy 
between the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] and myself, in 
which the Senator from Virginia said: 


I would like to call attention to the fact that there is another im 
portant provision of the bill which the Senator from Montana seems 
to have overlooked, and I would like to get his reaction to that. The 
section which he has read and stressed does say precisely what he 
said it does: 

“If the State bank is hereafter converted into or consolidated wit! 
a national bank.” 

“If” it is converted. The question arises right there how such 
consolidation or conversion may take place. I refer the Senate to 
section 8, page 2, of the committee print of the bill, which says: 

“That any bank incorporated under the laws of any State or any 
bank incorporated in the District of Columbia may be consolidated with 
a national banking institution ’"— 

Where ? 

“located in the same county, city, town, or village under the charter 
of such national banking association.” 


So that the Recorp may be kept straight on this matter, I 
desire again to call the attention of the Members of the Senate 
to section 5155, paragraph (b), which reads as follows: 

If a State bank is hereafter converted into or consolidated with a 
national banking association, or if two or more national banking asso- 
ciations are consolidated, such converted or consolidated association 
may, with respect to any of such banks, retain and operate any of 
their branches which may have been in lawful operation by any bank 
at the date of the approval of this act. 
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That section deals with the conversion of State banks into 
national banks. Section 3, to which the Senator from Virginia 
called my attention, provides— 


That any bank incorportted under the laws of any State, or any bank 
incorporated in the District of Columbia, may be consolidated with a 
national banking association located in the same State, county, city, 
town, or village under the charter of such national banking association— 


Aud so forth. Consequently, I say that the provision with 
reference to the conversion of State banks into national banks 
is not in any way, shape, or form modified by the provisions of 
section 3 of the national banking act. Section 3 of this bill 
does not deal with converted State banks; and so we have the 
situation that in the event the Bank of Italy in the State of 
California desires to retain its State branches, although the 
State may prohibit it, it can go ahend and convert into a na- 
tional bank, and continue its branches in yiolation of the wishes 
of the people of that State. Likewise, branch banks in the 
State of California or in the State of Georgia can convert into 
national banks, and, notwithstanding the fact that the people 
of those States may pass laws denying the privilege of branch 
banking in those States, they can go ahead in direct violation 
of the State laws. 

We hear. a great deal about State rights upon this side of 
the Chamber and upon the other side of the Chamber. Sena- 
tors get up here and say: “I am against prohibition because it 
violates State rights.” They say: “I am against the milk bill 
because it violates State rights.” They say: “I am against 
this bill and I am against that bill because they violate State 
rights.” Here, however, is a provision in this bank bill, advo- 
cated by a majority of the Democrats and a majority of the 
Republicans, which is violative of the principles of State rights 
just as much as any bill that has ever passed the Congress of 
the United States; and yet we do not hear an advocate of State 
rights get up here and denounce the bill because it is in viola- 
tion of State rights. When we fasten branch banking upon a 
State, and say to that State, “ You can not repeal branch bank- 
ing after that, because we permit them to convert into national 
banks and then keep their branches,” it is a clear violation of 
State rights, just as clear as anything that could possibly be 
enacted into law by Ccagress. 

Again, Mr. President, the other day I called attention to the 
position taken by Mr, Dawes when he was Comptroller of the 
Currency and the changed position he took a little later. I 
called attention to the statement of Mr. McIntosh, the present 
comptroller, and the later statement with reference to him, 
which were clearly inconsistent. Now, I want briefly to call 
attention to the inconsistency of Congressman McFappen, who 
is one of the authors of_this bill. 

I have in my hand an article written by L. T. McFanppen, 
chairman of the House of Representatives Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. It is reprinted from the American Bankers’ 
Association Journal of May, 1925. In this article Mr. McFappEN 


SAYS! 


In my judgment, the time has come to demobilize the Federal reserve 
by repealing certain war-time amendments that clothed them 
with extraordinary powers to control credits. There should be a return 
to the old order so that reserve notes may be issued only against com- 
mercial paper in response to trade needs, for, under the present system, 
the reserve banks may issue notes against gold, thereby introducing a 
rigid element in our currency system, and, at the same time, acquiring 
the means for extending excess credits that American business does not 
need, 


banks 


1 quote further: 


It is my intention to ask Congress, at the next session, to repeal the 
war-time amendments that have made it possible for the reserve banks 
to use the gold that is intrusted to them as the reserves of member 
banks to pyramid credit. Indeed, there is a substantial basis to-day for 
charging that the Federal reserve banks have saturated currency to 
the extent of $1,000,000,000 and have contributed to the glut of 
easy money and the resultant speculative movements. 


Now, we find Mr. McFappen not only not asking for 
repeal of these war-time provisions, which do the things that 
he says they do, but we find him coming here and advocating a 
measure which does, on the contrary, extend those provisions 
so that speculation may go on to an even greater extent. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate longer this afternoon 
because of the fact that I realize what a hopeless situation it 
is even to attempt to argue the many features of this bill; but 
I am going to ask unanimous consent to amend section 3 on 
page 2 by inserting, after the word “ with,” on line 38, the words 
“or converted into.” 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, that is clearly out of 
Under Rule XXII, no motion to amend is in order. 


order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Montana to be asking unanimous consent to offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. McLEAN,. I will state to the Senator from Montana 
that I should be glad myself to ask for unanimous consent to 
give him an opportunity to propose any amendment he desires 
to offer. The Senator will remember that yesterday the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howert.] had some amendments which 
were out of order because they were not read and printed 
under the rule; but the Senator must remember that if any 
amendment is attached to this bill it must go back to the House. 
That means that the bill is dead; and under those circum- 
stances I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WHEELER. I next desire to ask unanimous consent to 
strike out of subdivision (b) of section 5155, on page 13 of the 
bill, the following words in lines 1 and 2 of subdivision (b): 
“converted into or”; likewise the words “such converted or” 
in line 4 of subdivision (b) of section 5155. 

Mr. McLEAN. For the same reason as stated to the Senator 
when he offered the preceding amendment, I must object. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLEAN] will agree with me that these sections as they stand 
to-day permit State banks to convert into national banks and 
thereafter retain those branches, regardless of whether or not 
the State involved passes a law forbidding branch banking. 
May I ask the Senator if that is not his understanding of the 
bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. Undoubtedly amendments wil! be necessary 
at the next session of Congress. The Federal reserve law has 
been amended at every session of Congress since it was 
enacted, and probably other amendments will be necessary in 
the future. The Senator must understand that, so far as this 
bill is concerned, it must be taken as it is or it will be defeated, 
and I must insist that no amendments be made to the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
interruption which is pertinent to that point? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not exactly agree with the Senator from 
Connecticut that it will be necessary to make amendments tu 
this bill. Of course, it will be necessary to make amendments 
to the bill if anybody wants to accomplish any purpose not 
involved in the bill—— 

Mr. McLEAN. I meant the Federal reserve 

Mr. GLASS. I am talking about this bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. The act will probably have to 
at the next session. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Montana will concede 
subsection (b) does not alter existing law, and that, 
existing law, just exactly what is therein provided may 
done to-day? 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it can be done under this present 
law ; but I am saying that, in my judgment, the law ought to be 
amended, because the authors of this bill are saying that this 
is a bill for the purpose of restricting branch banking. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator would not say, would he, that just 
because it does not restrict branch banking in every respect, 
therefore it does not restrict it at all? This is ove respect in 
which it does not restrict branch banking. What the Senator 
says may be done hereafter in the States of South Carolina and 
California may be done now, and might have been done at any 
time within the last 50 years, under the national bank act; se 
that by this particular subsection (b) we merely do not alter 
that particular privilege to State banks and national banks 
which consolidate or convert. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think that is correct; but the other day, 
when we were discussing this matter, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia stated—-and I read his remarks a moment ago—that this 
provision was limited by another section, which does not in any 
way limit or modify the provisions of subsection (b), pertain- 
ing to the conversion of State banks into national banks. 

Mr. GLASS. We simply have not altered that particular 
feature of the law. 

Mr. WHEELER. But I repeat that when the Senator made 
that statement the other day he was clearly in error. 

Mr. GLASS. When I made the statement the other day I 
momentarily supposed that the Senator from Montana was re 
ferring to the word “State” in line 4, on page 2, which had 
been eliminated, that incorporated banks thereafter, under 
the laws of any State, might retain their branches in any State, 
county, city, town, or village, and I thought the Senator was 
not aware of the fact that the word “State” had been 
nated. 


an 


act, as amended. 


be amended 
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The Senator is asking me the question? 


SO 


elimi- 
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Mr. WHEELER. I will say very frankly to the Senator 
that at that time I was not aware of the fact that the word 
“State” had been eliminated, because of the fact that I had 
not at that time, that morning, seen a copy of the printed 
bill. But the elimination of the word “ State” does not in any- 
wise change the bill with reference to the conversion of State | 
banks into national banks, 

Mr. GLASS. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the | 
further fact that if he will note on page 14, subsection (e), 
which is a related section, I think he will find something that 
in Some measure meets his objection to existing law. It pro- 
vides, with respect to converted or consolidated banks, that 
such ‘banks may retain and operate any of their branches—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I am entirely familiar with the provision. 

Mr. GLASS. Which may have been in “lawful operation” 
at the date of the approval of this act. 

Mr. WHEELER. But let me say right there that, on the 
contrary, I do not think that in any wise limits it, because I 
think that very provision is going to be construed as permit- 
ting all of these tellers’ windows to be operated as branch 
hanks are now. My judgment about the matter is that these 
tellers’ windows, which have been permitted heretofore by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, have been permitted to run abso- 
lutely in violation of the law, 

Mr. GLASS. That being so, they are not in “lawful” 
operation, 

Mr. WHEELER. But when we read another seciion of the 
bill as it is drawn at the present time we find that it speaks 
of branch banks and tellers’ windows, and I feel quite cer- 
tain that the construction that will be placed upon this Dill 
by the courts will be this, that it is going to absolutely legalize 
every one of these teller’s windows 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I simply rose to point out that 
we have not incorporated in this provision anything of a new 
nature or authorized anything to be done that may not now 
be done under the national bank act. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think that at the present 
time there is any authority in law for tellers’ windows? 

Mr. GLASS. I am not a lawyer. If the Senator asks me 
my layman's opinion, I will tell him frankly, no, and I do not 
think the Attorney General should have rendered any mine 


opinion, But Tam not a lawyer. I do not assume to determine 
a matter of that sort. 1 will say to the Senator, if he will per- | 
mit me, that if we were in a parliamentary status here now, 
where an amendment might not endanger the passage of this | 
bill, I personally would not have the slightest objection in the | 
world to making that alteration in existing law which bis 
proposal involves. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is the real trouble with this whole 
situation. I have not any desire to prevent a banking bill being 
passed which is, in my judgment, legitimate, cutting out some 
of the provisions that are in this bill, because I think the 
Senator from Virginia and I agree with reference to certain 
provisions in this measure with respect to the war-time amend- 
ments and the extension of certain other provisions. But they 
are in this bill. 

Mr. GLASS. The “ war-time provisions” are not in this bill. 
They are in the Federal reserve act. The Senator is quite right 
in assuming that I wish they were not in the Federal reserve 
act; but they are not involved in this bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not those particular ones, but under this 
bill national banks would be permitted to go into the specula- 
tive investment business without proper restrictions. I would 
like to ask the Senator if he believes those provisions with 
reference to the amendment of section 5200 are wise and just? 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator will permit me, I will say that 
I think he is mistaken in that respect. I think he has been mis- 
led, for the reason that under existing law these identical in- 
vestments have been permitted for a period of nearly 50 years; 
and I was assured by the Comptroller of the Currency not 
longer ago than day before yesterday that the national banks of 
the country now have in their portfolios an aggregate amount 
of $6,000,000.000 of these very investments, so that instead of 
enlarging that right it simply confirms the right wiih the 
severest sort of restrictions as to percentage and definitions. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ehallenge the statement made by the 
Senator from Virginia. I know that he believes in it, of course, 
but I submit that he can not find any lawyer who has examined 
the act who will say that the national banks at the present | 
time have any right to go into the investment business sueh as 
this act permits them to do. I know what the comptroller | 
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Mr, GLASS. Let me say what I have to say, and not what 
the comptroller has to say. The existing law speaks of these 
investments as “other evidences of indebtedness,” and the 
existing law has been construed by the authorities to mean 
that national banks may engage in this very business; and 
under that construction of the existing law they have for ‘years 
engaged in the business, and the Comptroller of the Currency 
informs me that they have an estimated aggregate of $6,000.- 
000,000 invested in this wise. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that the way 
the National City Bank of New York is getting around this 
very provision at the present time is by having a national city 
company to do the very thing they are now asking that these 
banks be permitted to do. Likewise the Chase National Bank 
at the present time bas a company which they maintain for 
the purpose of doing this kind of business. Now, under the 
national bank act, one can go to his national banker and ask 
him to buy so many shares of stock for him upon the stock 
market, and as a matter of accommodation the banker buys 
that stock as agent for the purchaser. This bill, I submit, 
permits a national bank absolutely to go out and buy and take 
over vu whole issue of bonds or stock of any corporation that it 
wants to take over, and then to sell the bonds, to peddle them 
oat just the same as a stockbroker would peddle them out. 
No other construction can be put upon it. Not only is that my 
interpretation, but I want to say that the man who had more 
to do with the drafting of the Federal reserve act than any 
other, Mr. Willis, who is the editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, and also a professor of 
banking and currency in Columbia University, has written a 
letter to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] in which he 
points out that very feature of the bill, and states that is 
what it would permit them to do, and that they have not been 
permitted to do it heretofore. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, not to prolong the debate, | 
observe that the Senator from Montana makes very convenient 
use of Doctor Willis. He agrees with Doctor Willis when 
Doctor Willis agrees with him, and he totally disagrees with 
Doctor Willis when Doctor Willis disagrees with what he 
advocates. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am in accord with the Senator from 
Virginia in that. 

Mr. GLASS. One of the primary objections that Doctor 
Willis has to this bili is the pivot upon which the Senator 
from Montana bases his entire opposition to this bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. 

Mr. GLASS. In other words, Doctor Willis advocates state 
wide branch bauking, and one of his primary objections to this 
bill is that it is too severe a restriction upon branch banking. 
And yet the Senator from Montana bases his primary objection 
to the bill on the point that it is a branch bank bill. Doctor 
Willis was one of the most vehement antagonists of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. So wus the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I agree with him there. He denounced 
it as a degradation of economics, and the Senator from Montana 
does not agree with Doctor Willis in that respect. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me state what I agree with him about 
and what J do not. I have said on the floor of the Senate 


i that from an economic standpoint I doubted whether or not 
it was wise legislation, ‘but I said it was not any more unsound 


economically than was a high-protective tariff, and that as long 
as we were cominitted to a tariff, whether a protective tarifl 
or a tariff for revenue only, I feel that we are bound to enact 
a law of this kind in order to put the farmers upon the sam 
basis on which we put the highly protected interests of New 
England and the East. 

Mr. GLASS. I understood. the Senator yesterday to take a 
much higher moral ground than that. He deplored the theory 
that because one set of people steal we ought to permit another 
set of people to steal. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. I took a high moral stand 
when they claimed that this bill should be passed because of 
the fact that certain States permitted State banks to go into 
gambling schemes now permitted in this bill. 

Mr. GLASS. I agree with the Senator that that ought not 
to be permitted to any bank if it can possibly be avoided. Do 1 
interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WHEEUER. Go ahead; I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. GLASS. There is just one more matter to which I want 
to call attention. The Senator spoke about the invasion of 
State rights. If ever a bill was conceived and its passage 
attempted which constituted a most shocking attempt at the 
invasion of the rights of the States, it was this bill as origi- 
nally drawn and passed by another legislative body, because it 
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andertook by Federal statute to confirm banking privileges in 
»? States which were perpetually thereafter denied to the banks 
in 26 other States. It would have brought about, to use a 
concrete illustration, this exact situation throughout the coun- 
try. It would have confirmed the banks in the State of New 
York in existing privileges and it would have denied to the 
banks in the adjoining State of Pennsylvania by Federal stat- 
ute just exactly those privileges. 

Then, in another very important respect, I direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Montana to the bill as it came from 
the House. It was a shocking invasion of the rights of the 
State banks of the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is strange how many State banks 
wanted the bill with Hull amendments, if the Senator is correct. 

Mr. GLASS. So much so that the State banks were utterly 
opposed to the bill until the Senate made a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of that controverted point. In other words, in some way 
of which I have no knowledge, at some time, there were 
dropped out of the original Federal reserve act certain words 
which constituted a guaranty to the State banks throughout 
the country that their charter rights might not be invaded; and 
the Federal Reserve Board, assuming legislative functions 
which it had no right to do, made regulations for the admis- 
sion of State banks to the Federal reserve system which were 
not authorized by the act itself and were made under an inter- 
pretation of an exceedingly refined and dubious nature. The 
Senate committee, in the bill now before us, had restored those 
words, making regulations by the Federal Reserve Board sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act itself. Not until these words 
were restored did the National Association of State Bank Su- 
perintendents come here and advocate the passage of the bill 
as amended by the Senate committee. So when it comes to 
respecting the rights of the States, when it comes to the ques- 
tion of preserving the charter integrity of State banks, the 
Senate bill is infinitely superior to the bill which the Senator 
from Montana is advocating. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate the fact that what the Senator 
said about the interference with State rights was the reason 
why so many Members of the Senate voted against the Hull 
amendment. They said it was an invasion of State rights and 
they were against it for that reason, and yet they leave in the 
bill a provision, section (b), which is just as much a viola- 
tion of State rights as the Hull amendment ever was, or an 
invasion of State rights just as much as any bill that has ever 
been passed through this body. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, the Senator and I would never agree 
as to that, because I do not think anything could constitute 
an invasion of State rights such as was embodied in the 
Hull amendment; but at least the Senator is forced to admit 
that if subsection (b) is an invasion of State rights, it is an in- 
vasion which has persisted for 50 years under the national bank- 
ing act, and it is no new invasion of State righis. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; but why should the Senator be here 
protesting against the Hull amendment as an invasion of State 
rights? 

Mr. GLASS. I am not protesting against the Hull amend- 
ment, because it is as dead as Julius Cesar. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know it is, because we have had cloture 
put on us and it has been killed, but it would not have been 
as dead as Julius Cesar if we had not had cloture put on us. 

Mr. GLASS. We did not have cloture on when the Senate 
originally voted, by 60 to 17, to strike out the Hull amend- 
ments, 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, I appreciate that; but I repeat what I 
said the other day. I venture the assertion there are not 
SO per cent of the Members of this body who have read the bill 
or know anything about what is in the bill, and that is the 
trouble with it. I have protested against the passage of the bill 
in the closing hours of the session when the Members of the 
body, and even the members of the committee itself, disagree as 
to the interpretation to be put upon it. It is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation that has been passed in this body 
for a long time. The provision with reference to the Federal 
reserve banks, the extension of its charter, giving it an indefi- 
nite charter eight years before it expires at all, coming in here 
eight years ahead of time and tacking it on as a rider, is a 
thing I deplore about the bill. I deplore the fact that that 
matter has come in here as a rider. Not only am I voicing my 
own feelings about the matter, but I think every thoughtful 
writer in the country who has written upon the subject has 
agreed that that view is correct. Even, as I said, some of the 
most conservative journals in the country have protested 
against this provision being added as a rider oti the bill. 

[ hold in my hand, for instance, one of the bibles of Wall 
Street, the Chronicle, which has an editorial reading as follows: 
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The action of the House of Representatives at Washington on Monday, 
in passing the McFadden branch banking bill with the Senate rider 
attached to it for extending in perpetuity the charters of the Federal 
reserve banks, and minus the so-called Hull amendment, can not be 
viewed otherwise than matter for the deepest regret, viewed in the 
light of what the action implies. The statement is true both as regards 
the Federal reserve rider and the Hull amendment. As far as extending 
the charters of the Federal reserve banks is concerned, the step denotes 
very hasty action with reference to a subject of vital importance bear 
ing upon the future of the country’s banking system, and which there 
fore should have careful and very deliberate consideration. 


How much deliberate consideration has been given in this 
body to the recharter provisions of the bill? 

Mr. GLASS. This much, I will say to the Senator, that it 
was debated here, it was debated for hours in the House of 
Representatives, and it was regarded as such an important 
feature of the bill that a separate vote was demanded on it in 
the House of Representatives. That vote resulted, upon a divi 
sion, 298 in favor of the charter provision and 22 against it. 
The opponents of the charter provision could not muster enough 
Members to demand a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is apparent we could not muster very 
much here after we had cloture put on us. I will continue 
reading the editorial. 

Mr. GLASS. May I interrupt the Senator further? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; the Senator may make my 
for me if he wants to. 

Mr. GLASS. May I interrupt the symphony of it by asking 
the Senator from Montana if he insists upon our taking advice 
from a Wall Street newspaper? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say this to the Senator with refer- 
ence to that suggestion——— 

Mr. GLASS. And a Wall Street newspaper, I may add, 
which opposed bitterly the original enactment of the Federal 
reserve act. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; and I know it was denounced at 
their Boston convention; and yet a couple of years later they 
went on record as favoring it. 


speech 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WHEELER, Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that time they were wrong about it, 
does that add more confidence now to the Senator’s taking 


advice from them? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not any more than it adds to the fact that 
the Senator from Virginia and the Senator from Arkansas 
have to admit that they are wrong sometimes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But that does not strengthen our faith in 
the source of advice about legislation with reference to which 
we were mistaken. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am perfectly willing to admit that I 
make mistakes and that I am human like everybody else. The 
morning papers pointed out that only a few radicals are fight- 
ing the bill, when the truth about it is that there is not a 
bankers’ association in the Middle West but what has pro- 
tested against the bill and the passage of it in the method and 
manner in which it is being passed. Talk about the Wall 
Street Journal! I say they are simply pointing out the facts 
They are not saying it is not right. They are saying it should 
not be passed so hastily. 

Mr. GLASS. Now, the Senator knows— 

Mr. WHEELER. I might say to the Senator that labor or- 
ganizations have been down here insisting that I vote for the 
bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Senator from West Virginia does 
not always follow what the labor organizations say to him any 
more than I follow or he follows what the Wall Street Journal 
says. 

Mr. GLASS. Not West Virginia, if the Senator please; but 
Virginia. I have not the high distinction of representing the 
State of West Virginia. 

Mr. WHEELER. I apologize to the Senator 

Mr. HEFLIN. Apologize to West Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no; not at all. I am sure the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HeF.tin], who spent an hour yesterday denounc- 
ing a bill which he voted for twice last June, would upologize 
to West Virginia. 

Mr: HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama was 
misled on it then like many other Members. 

Mr. GLASS. I prefer to believe he is misled on it now rather 
than then. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There are provisions in it now which a good 
many of those who are championing it do not understand at all. 
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Mr. CARAWAY his is the first time I have ever known 
that the only evidence one can offer that he is right is that he 
was wrong before 

Mr HEELER. I agreed with the Senator upon that mat- 
ter tl and that is what makes me doubt whether I was 


right about it or not. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator thnut there is a difference, because the Senator voted twice 
like He voted for it twice. 


Mr. WHEELER. And I voted against this twice. 

M CARAWAY. The Senator is just “fixing” to vote 

guinst if 

Mr. WHEELER. Indeed, I am “ fixing” to vote against it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I merely want to inject there 
that I would be curious to know what the Senator regards as a 
leisurely piece of legislation, This bill has been here for three | 
years, and the only rider on it was the Hull amendments, which 
the Senate voted out by 60 to 17, the absence of which inspires 
the hitter hostility of the Senator from Montana. This bill has 
been upon the calendars of the two Houses for three years. 

‘ir. WITEELER. Yes; and it has been reported in a different 

vr very time that it has come here. It was finally put upon 
the desks of Senators with amendments from the other House, 
und we could not even get copies of the bill with the amend- 
ments to it in order to learn what they were. Now, I am 
going to continue reading this editorial for a moment, if I may 
do : 

rhe action of the House of Representatives at Washington on Monday 
in passing the McFadden branch banking bill with the Senate rider 
at d to it for extending in perpetuity the charters of the Federal 
reserve inks, and minus the so-cailed Hull amendment, can not be 
vir a herwise than matter for the deepest regret, viewed in the light 
ot! h ihe action implies. The statement is true both as regards the 
lex i reserve rider and the Hull amendment. As far as extending 
the « rters of the Federal reserve banks is concerned, the step denotes 
very hasty action with reference to a subject of vital importance bearing 
upon the future of the country’s banking system, and which therefore 
should have careful and very deliberate consideration. The present 
term of these charters is for a period of 20 years, and only a little 
over 12 years out of the 20-year period has yet elapsed, leaving, there- 
fore, nearly 8 years more before the charters actually expire. There 
was, and is, hence not the slightest occasion for rushing the matter 
alo and least of all was there justification for effecting the purpose 
ou ns of a rider to a measure dealing with a variety of other | 
things, some of them highly controversial in character, such as the 
subject of branch banking. 

lhe Federal reserve act is not to-day in the shape in which it was 
originally put upon the statute book. It was radically amended and 
fun ntally changed by the amendments grafted upon it in 1917, 

United States became a participant in the World War. The 

x nic truggle in which the Nation then became involved made it 
i that the financial resources of the whole country should be 

i ized in the most effective mauner for the successful prose ution of 
I re ruggle in which the whole of mankind had so much at stake, 
bring about the financial mobilization referred to, extraordinary and 
inute powers had to be conferred upon the Federal reserve banks 

heir 1 iagers—-poWers so extreme that no sanction for them can 

! four except in times of war. As a prerequisite to the extension 
e 4 ters there should accordingly be elimination and repeal of 
th Ww imendments and restoration and return of the Federal re- 
io its original scope and purpose. In a word, there should 

iancial demobilization, just as there has long since been demobiliza- 
Army and the Navy and of all the other activities of the 

War powers are dangerous and a menace in peace times, more 

ey col rn the financia] and banking mechanism of the coun- 

{ when they involve anything else, 

l am going to ask that the remainder of this editorial from 
the Chronicle be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
renuirks, 

rhe VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

rhe remainder of the editorial is as follows: 

Under one of the war amendments the Federal reserve banks are 
uthority to acquire every dollar of gold in the country and then 
co this gold the basis for the issue of Federal reserve notes to 

t nd one-half times the amount of the gold thus acquired. As the 


1 and bullion in the country January 1, 1927, was $4,502,- 
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on the dollar, while in the hands of the reserve banks the certificate 
can be represented by $2.50 in reserve notes, and these officials made 
it equally clear that they are at all times ready to avail of the power 
of expansion thus possessed. Then look upon the growth of brokers’ 
loans upon the stock exchange. Only a few years ago brokers’ Jogn« 
upon the stock exchange aggregating $1,000,000,000 to $1,200,000.000 
were looked upon as affording occasion for concern. Now brokers’ loans 
aggregating $3,000,000,000 are viewed with complacency. 

By another one of the war amendments the member banks are 


re- 
quired to keep the whole of their reserves with the Federal reserve 


banks, instead of only a part of such reserves. This amendment should 

The member banks should be obliged to hold at least 
a portion of their reserves in actual gold in their own vaults, and the 
reason is the same as in the other case, namely, that the Federal 


| 

| also be repealed 
| 

reserve banks should not be given the vast powers involved in entrust 
ing them with the whole of the legal reserves of the member banks 
with view to lending these reserves back again to the member banks, 
for in the last analysis that is what borrowing by a member bank at 
the Federal reserve bank means. Inasmuch as the deposits of the 
Federal reserve banks consist of nothing except the reserves of ¢ 
member banks (barring the relatively small amount of United States 
Government deposits held), when these deposits are made the basis of 
loans to the member banks, either on the security of commercial bills or 
United States Government obligations, the operation or process re} 
sents nothing more or less than the borrowing back by the member 
banks of their own reserves. The whole of the member bank reserves 
should never be turned over to the reserve banks for any such purpose, 
and strict limitations should be put upon the use of such portion as it 
is deemed proper to place in their custody and control, Legal reserves, 
after all, are merely minimums, and they should never be trenched 
upon more than absolutely necessary. 

Other war amendments, removing previous restrictions and limita- 
tions, should also be repealed, and previous safeguards on prudent 
conservative action and policy restored. For instance, issuan 0 
reserve notes should be permitted only against the security of commer- 
cial paper and not in any other way, so that it would always be possi- 
ble by a mere glance at the weekly returns of the reserve banks to s 
what portion of their resources was being employed—that is, was being 
loaned back to the member banks. 

Repeal of these war powers, as we have often indicated, should pre- 
cede, or be concurrent with, the extension of the charters of the Federal 
reserve banks. Not only that, but there should be a very careful and a 
broad and statesmanlike consideration of the operation of the Federal 
reserve system during the period of its existence with a view to seeing 
whether any other changes are necessary in the interest of safe and 
sound administration. Merely extending the life of the system, and this 
only by a rider to another bill, is dealing lightly and superficially with a 


and 





| grave and pressing problem or showing lack of appreciation of its 
gravity. The Federal reserve authorities, being human, do not like to 
| be shorn of any of the excessive and extreme powers now | din 
their keeping, and there has been very active propaganda in | ) f 
| the rider to the braneh banking bill ever since the adjournment of the 
| long session of Congress on July 10 last, when the conferen 

| mittees of the iwo Houses of Congress became deadlocked on the 
amendment. Business men and bankers have been flooded with litera 


ture telling them what dire things were going to happen if the Federal 
reserve bank charters were not immediately extended eight years in 
advance of their expiration. Nothing was said of the still graver 
| dangers that menace the country if the present absence of restrictions 
reserve and the unlimited grant of id end 
in financial debauch, as it must eventually do unless the reserve act 

|} amended in the particulars mentioned. 

All this had its intended effect, inducing the House to rever 
action of last spring with reference to the Hull amendment and 
swallow the bill in virtually the shape it was formulated by the Senate 
hook, line, and sinker; that is, not only without the Hull amendment 
but accepting all the other changes made by the Senate except two or 
three very minor But what a woeful lack of in 
intrinsic merits of the Federal reserve system the whole 
betrays. The long and short of the matter is that those engaged in 
rushing the thing through are afraid that if they allowed the present 
opportunity to give indefinite limit to the life of the reserve 
pass and left the proposal for consideration at some future Congress 
along with the question repealing the war-time amendments, dis 
cussion of the shortcomings of the system would develop and lead to 
so much opposition as to defeat all efforts at renewal of the leas of 
life, thereby repeating what happened to the first United States bank 


on note issues powers sho 





ones. confidence 


proceeal 


banks to 


of 


488, this means that over $11,250,000,000 of reserve notes could be | and the second United States bank. Candor compels the assertion that 
issued and put in circulation if the Federal reserve officials | those who are opposed to considering extension of the Federal reserve 
rhis too vast a power to confer upon any body of men, | charters as part of the proposition to revise the Federal reserve 4 t 
were endowed with wisdom from on high. It is no answer | itself are afraid of the light of day. It is a sorry situation when things 

it there is no present likelihood of any such vast volume | come to such a pass as this. 
epert being put out Some of the reserve officials in public Of course, failure to revise the reserve act now does not prevent 
ddresses hardly more than two years ago were harping upon the alleged | future revision. But such future revision will be much mor difficult 
superiority of the reserve note over the gold certificate, since the gold than would revision while the life of the institution is at stake. The 
certificate when in circulation can never be expanded beyond 100 cents | Federal reserve authorities will resist to the utmost efforts to deprive 
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them of any of their excessive and inordinate powers, and it will be easy 
to keep constantly deferring action on the repeal of the war amendments 
and rest contented without doing anything meanwhile. And not only 
that, but we may suppose that the same tinkering that has been un- 
interruptedly in progress since the reserve act was passed will continue 
in the future, and there will be piecemeal additions and changes, not 
always desirable or meritorious, since no one will give much attention to 
what is going on where no major operation is involved. If the reserve 
t were now, once and for all, revised in a broad and statesmanlike 
way. it would have true elements of endurance and future tinkering 
might be largely avoided. 
Notwithstanding that the charters have been—or are to be by Senate 
extended, Congress will retain full control over the institu- 
tions and can decree their dissolution at any time. But that is a 
lifferent thing from letting the life of the institution expire by limita- 
on With the charters extended in perpetuity the reserve banks do 
have to come before Congress at a definite date and ask judgment 
upon their acts, That is an advantage of the greatest moment, but, 
as shown, will tend to the perpetuation of evils and abuses. It for 
that reason that complete revision of the reserve act should have been 
made an inseparable part of the proposition to extend their life. 


action 


is 


As for the branch banking bill itself, it is an omnibus measure, as 
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where it does not at present exist would have afforded a definite limita- 
tation, but with that provision also eliminated the broadest right of 
branch banking is given not only for the present but for the future 
within the limits as to population already mentioned. 

Even state-wide branch banking would seem to be authorized to the 
extent that it now exists, though not as respects any future additions, 
which are distinctly ruled out. Here is the section of the bill dealing 
with that particular phase of the subject: 

“Any bank incorporated by special laws of any State, or organised 
under the general laws of any State or of the United States, desiring 
to become a menrber of the Federal reserve system may make applica- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regulations as 
it may prescribe, for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal 
reserve bank organized within the district in which the applying bank 
is located. Such application shall be for the same amount of stock that 
the applying bank would be required to subscribe to as a national bank. 

“The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the provisions of this act 


| and to such conditions as it may prescribe pursuant thereto, may permit 


we have often pointed out in these columns, and the branch-banking 
feature constitutes simply one of many different provisions. Some of 
these provisions are good and others are open to grave objection. The | 
general purpose of the bill is meritorious. This purpose can be stated 
na single sentence. It is to place the national banks on a plane of 
equality with the State banks. That is true of the branch-banking 


provision no less than of most of the other provisions. At present 


nearly half the States of the Union—22 States out of 48 to be exact 

bave granted the right to open branches. The national] banks now 
have no such rights, though the law in that respect has been more or 
less evaded and the Comptroller of the Currency has sanctioned the 
establishment of so-called tellers’ windows, which are virtual branches. 
The bill undertakes to give the national banks the unqualified right to 
establish branches under certain restrictions and limitations. The 
bill, as accepted by the House, permits national banks to operate 


ranches within the limits of the city where the bank is located, but 


the city must have a population of at least 25,000; only one branch 
muy be established in cities of less than 50,000 and only two in cities 
of not more than 100,000 population. In cities over 100,000, branches 


may be established in the discretion of the comptroller, and he may, of 
rse, be depended upon to see to it that the national banks suffer no 
disadvantage in that respect in comparison with State institutions. 
The Hull amendment relating to branch banking, which had deadlocked 
the conferees since last spring and which is now to be eliminated 
House having completely reversed its position of last year (June 24), 
when it instructed the conferees to insist on that amendment by a vote 
of 197 to 118, having now voted the amendment out of the bill by 228 
166—aimed to prevent branch banking from creeping into the 
26 States which now do not authorize branch banking by denying to 
national banks authority to open any branches at all in, those States, 
even if any of such States should hereafter enact legislation permitting 


co 


the 


alnst 


their own banks to establish branches. 
By the elimination of that amendment the national banks are ipse 
facto given the right to open branches in any of those States the 


moment any such State authorizes its own banks to open up branches. 


We were not at first inclined to favor this amendment, but the 
lengthy discussions of it at the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Los Angeles last October convinced us that if 

anch banking is to be limited and confined to the States where it 
has found lodgment, the Hull amendment should form part of the 


measure, Without that amendment national banks are given the right 
in advance to engage in branch banking, and the bill instead of being a 
bill for the limitation and restriction of branch banking, as is its aim 
ind purport, beconres actually a measure for its extension. To give 
national banks the right in advance to engage in branch banking in the 
“tutes referred to, is to extend an invitation to the national banks to 
a State law passed for that purpose in order that they themselves 
engage in the practice, and it requires no stretch of the imagination 
to see that in of the States at least that is what actually may 


t 


some 
pen 
lhe Senate 


a it 


was adamant in its opposition to the Hull amendment, 
urged that it was a discrimination against the 
As a matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. The States are 
t free to do as they like with their own institutions and, as far as 
national banks are concerned in the same States, it would be an easy 
ter for these banks to go to Congress after the State had acted and 
We that without the Hull 
endnrent the branch-banking provision of the bill becomes a provision 
extension of branch banking, rather than a provision for 
That follows from the fact that the national banks 
privilege Immediately to engage in branch banking in the 
where branch banking now exists, a privilege which is now 
denied to them, and in that particular the bill is unquestionably a meas- 
ure for the extension of branch banking. Keeping it out of the States 


was nonbranch 


~ ites 
lef 
1 

say 


4k the same privilege for themselves. 


r the 
limit; 


its 
tion are 
n the 


States 





the applying bank to become a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank. 

“Any such State bank which, at the date of the approval of this act, 
has established and is operating a branch or branches in conformity 
with the State law may retain and operate the same while remaining or 
upon becoming a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank; but no such 
State bank may retain or acquire stock in a Federal reserve bank except 
upon relinquishnovent of any branch or branches established after the 
date of the approval of this act beyond the limits of the city, town, or 
village in which the parent bank is situated.” 

This would seem to protect absolutely the big California banks with 
their branches scattered all over the State, except that it would not 
permit them to carry the process of acquiring or establishing further 
branches beyond what they may have on the day when the bill receives 
tne approval of the President. It will be observed that the language 
is very broad and unqualified in that respect, saying: “Any such State 
bank which, at the date of the approval of this act, has established and 
is operating a branch or branches in conformity with the State law, may 
retain and operate the same while remaining or upon becoming a stock- 
holder of such Federal reserve bank; but no such State bank may retain 
or acquire stock a Federal reserve bank except upon relinquishment 
of any branch or branches established after the date of the approval of 
this act beyond the limits of the city, town, in which the 
parent bank is situated.”” The closing words of this clause deserve close 
serutiny. In saying that after-aecquired branches may be retained 
“beyond the limits of the city, town, the parent 
bank is situated,” is it not to be inferred that the prohibition does not 


or village 


not 


or village in which 


extend to after-acquired branches within “the limits of the city, town, 
or village in which the parent bank is situated ”? 

As for the rest of the measure, the bill, as already stated, is an omni 
bus proposition and covers so many different things that space does 
not permit their enumeration. Suffice it, therefore, to say that among 
others things it extends from one year to five years the time limit on 


loans on real estate 
ommend it. National banks should have only liquid assets, and there 
certainly nothing liquid in a real-estate mortgage having five years to 
run, Moreover, real estate in some sections of 
has been serious inflation of real-estate values, is liable to undergo sharp 
depreciation, where that has not already occurred A 
worthy provision is that which removes the present 99-year limitation 
upon national-bank charters and autherizes national banks to 
tinue their operations indefinitely, subject simply to forfeiture for viola 
tion of law or termination by Congress. 
from every standpoint and will also enable national banks to administer 
long-term and perpetual trusts. The bill authorizes the Iederal 
Reserve Board to discontinue branches of the Federal reserve banks and 
likewise permits national banks fo divide their stock into shares of less 
than $100 par value. As the remaining and amendments, 
the following is the closing portion of an editorial on the subject which 
appeared in the Journal of Commerce of this city, of which H. Parker 
Willis, who drafted the Federal Wednesday 
morning, January 26: 

“The significance of the McFadden bill, should it become law, will 


a very questionable privilege with nothing to ree 
is 
the country, where there 
very praise 
the con 


This provision is commendable 


also 


to changes 


reserve act, is editor, on 


} 
he 


found entirely in its relaxation of the loan restrictions upon national 
banks, its alteration in the form of their investments, its broadening of 
the power to lend on collateral security, its doubtful changes in the 


criminal provisions of the law, and the increasing danger of bank fail- 
ures, which will result of it Some of 
already been taken cognizance of by the Federal Reserve Board, which 
has strongly urged to with much greater care 
problem of revising section 5200, Revised Statutes. Congress has turned 
a deaf ear to these pleas, and the community will, if the measure goes 
that it will without further delay, 
have to make its study of the legislation after instead of before passage. 
This has been our practice for the past 10 12 years. It is a 
servative statement amply able of defense that none of the numerous 
banking major amendments to the Federal reserve act and 
others, that have gone through during the 12 years past have received 
any real consideration on the floer.” 


increase as a these things have 


Congress consider the 


to the statute books, as many assert 
or 


con- 


measures, 
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Mr. WHEELER. 
tion to an editorial in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Mr. President, I now desire to call atten- 
If I 


am not mistaken, that newspaper is edited by a brother-in-law 
of our distinguished and respected Vice President. I may be 
in erro! ut it, but that is my information. The Vice Presi- 
den hakes his head in the negative, indicating that that is not 
corre This article, which is taken from the Chicago Journal 
of ( merce, is entitled “ Breach of faith,” and is as follows: 
The McFadden bill would not have passed the House in the first 

I if it had not had the support of the rank and file of the Ameri- 
can Bat rs’ A ation, and their support was dependent upon the 
ir ns within the bill of the Hull amendments Moreover, at the 
convention 1924 a prolonged contest ended in the victory for the 
proponents of the amendments. The officers of the association were 
t ) instructed to work for the amendments. With these amend- 
1 the bill passed the House. It passed the Senate without the 
nts, and the reason is largely that the permanent staff of the 
\ in Bankers’ Association, while supporting the bill and while ; 
lukewarmly that they were expected to support the Hull amend- 

ment vertheless gave the impression that the indorsement of the 
a t ad been put through by a cantankerous element in the 

ociatic 

Chis contact was a breach of faith. The faith of the majority of 

tl issociation had been violated. In cOmmon decency the agreement 


with them 
the 


that was made The Hull amendments should 


» restored to 


should be kept. 
McFadden banking bill. 


There is no question in the world but that that editorial cor- 
rectly states the position with reference to the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, as I explained the other day, because when the 
American Bankers’ Association met in 1924, I think it was in 
the city 6f New York, and the little bankers were called in 
attendance from all over the country; they went on record 
almost unanimously in favor of the Hull amendments. Then 
it was that a convention was held in the city of Los Angeles, 
Caiif., and there they packed it with the officers and directors 
of the branch banks in Los Angeles and overrode the majority 
of the little bankers of the country. I have a letter in my pos- 
session from one of the little bunkers of my State who attended 
that convention who stated very frankly that never in his life 
had he seen a proposition railroaded through a convention as 
vas the resolution denounci the Hull amendments railroaded 


ne 


through the convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
which was held at Los Angeles. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I will not interrupt the Sena- 
tor if he does not desire to be interrupted. 

Mr. WHEELER. If I yield I hope the time will not be 
charged to me, because I see the Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. McLean] is watching me very closely. 

Mr. GLASS. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I also have a_ telegram 
which 1 received last evening and which I will read into the 


Record at this point, as follows: 


CONRAD, MON?T., February 15, 1927. 


Senator BurTon K. WHEELER: 

Unless Hull amendments are reinstated please help defeat McFadden 

bill 
First NATIONAL BANK oF CONRAD, 
FARMERS’ STATE BANK OF CONRAD. 
FARMERS’ STATE BANK OF Brapy. 

Mr. President, that is just a sample of how the little bankers 
throughout the Middle West and Northwest feel concerning this 
measure 

[ also have a telegram not from any labor organization and 
not from any “ wild-eyed” farmer out in Wisconsin or North 
Dakota but a telegram from one of the ablest bankers in the 


State of Wisconsin concerning this bill. I will read the tele- 


gram, which is as follows: 


PLATIEVILLE, Wis., February 15, 1927. 


lion. Burton K, WHEELER, 
Senator from Montana, Washington, D. C.: 
The enactment of the McFadden bill without Hull amendments 


would be one of the worst crimes that could be committed against pub- 


lic interest Federal reserve system was created to decentralize bank- 
ing power and credit control. This measure creates powerful centrali- 

tion; makes possible absorption by powerful groups of the liquid 
funds of communities and States to be used largely in investment and 
inter yal banking operations that offer large profits. Imagine, if 
you will, the kind of a credit-diffusion system these monopolistic groups 
would t 1 to the individnal borrowers of the smailer cities and 
communitic f our land. It would mean the drying up of the well 
prings of credit. Credit monopoly is the worst affliction that could 
befall us This is an entering wedge to state-wide and nation-wide 
branch banking for the purpose of absorbing the liquid funds of the 


Nation. Give Federal indorsement to principle of branch banking and 


pass permissive legislation authorizing national banks to automatically 
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engage in branch banking in any State that permits the evil and vo 


} 
| 
| 


| 





| States to lend its influence in making possible this removal of barri« 


| the desk and spread upon the Recorp. 
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1 
by that action give monopolistic interest. The enabling machinery 


desired to batter down the prohibition that now exists in 2¢ States 
against branch banking. Congressional sanction and Federal indorse. 
ment is being asked for this very purpose. Is the Senate of the United 


rs 
that exist in 26 States against the spread of branch banking? Read 
this into Recorp. 
W. H. Doyte, 
Member of Executive Council of 
American Bankers’ Association from Wisconsin. 


Let me say now, Mr. President, in all sincerity, there ean 
not be any more question about this bill being the entering 
wedge of a branch-banking system in this country than th: 
is of the presence of Senators here who are sitting in their 
seats. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
five minutes remaining. 


The Senator from Montana has 


Mr. WHEELER. Very well. Every little banker in this 
country, particularly in the Middle West and Northwest, is 


| fearful that he is going to be wiped out of existence by a 
| branch-banking system such as prevails in Canada, in England 


and in some of the cities in this country. 

Mr. President, I shall not consume further time of the 
Senate, because, as I said a moment ago, I realize that this bil! 
is going to pass, and it is futile to talk to the Members of the 
Senate upon this subject. I deplore the fact that it was thought 
necessary to invoke cloture and thereby cut off debate in order 
to pass the measure at this session of Congress. There is no 
reason which any Member of this body can state why. eight 
years before the Federal reserve bank charter expires, it should 
be sought to renew it by attaching a provision to that effect as 
a rider to this bill. No one here can assign any reason why it 
is necessary at this time to pass this bill extending branch 
banking throughout the country. No one can assign a reason 
why it is necessary to add the amendments to section 5200 of 
the national banking act, or why there is any necessity to rush 


| them through the Senate when they have not been properly 


considered by Members of the Senate. 

It is all right for the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to 
stand here and say that this bill has been here for two years or 
for three years; I do not care if it has been here for 15 vears; 
I make the statement without fear of contradiction that 75 or 
80 per cent of the Members of this body have not read the Dill, 
do not know what is in it, and do not know the purport of the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to have a letter 
from the president of the Florida Bankers’ Association read at 
The letter is in regard 
to the branch-banking feature of the bill. After the letter shall 
have been read I desire to address a few words to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

FuoripA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Ocala, Fla., December 13, 126. 
Park TRAMMELL, United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeNaToR TRAMMELL: I just noticed that Hon. J. W. McIntosh, 
Comptroller of the Currency, in his report to the Congress recomme! ds 
the passage of a branch banking Dill. 

The Florida Bankers’ Association, which represents bank, 
national, State, and trust company, in the State of Florida, has again 
and again gone on record as opposed to branch banking. The last 
or two that this subject has been up the action of the association has 
been unanimous, 

As you recall, the State laws of Florida do not permit branch bank 
ing, and as we have 289 State bank and trust companies and 60 
nitional banks operating in the State of Florida, to enact this branch 
banking bill would penalize the 289 State banks, which carry the larger 
volume of the Florida banking business, in favor of the 60 national 
banks. 

As you will recall, the trouble which we had the past summer in the 
banking interests of Florida were occasioned by branch banking, ow) “ld 


Hon, 


every 


iime 


and operated by the Bankers’ Trust Co., of Atlanta, Ga. Had this 
Manley chain of banks been excluded from Florida, I am certain that 
the banking structure and good name of Florida would have becn 


number of institu 
much unfavorable 


spared the demoralization incident to closing quite a 
tions in the State of Florida, and saved us from 
out-of-State criticism. 
I therefore urge you, if consistent with your good judgment, 
the passage of any branch banking bill by the Congress. 
I am, with high personal regards, 
Sineergly yours, 


to 


oppose 


J. H. THerrecy, President. 





= 


192 


Mr. TRAMMELL. 
he pending bill of which I heartily approve and upon which I 
incerely wish I had an opportunity to vote upon their merits; 
but, as I see it, the controversial question in the pending bill 
and the main, big issue in the bill is the question of branch 
banking. A vote in behalf of this bill is unquestionably an 
indorsement of the idea of the establishment and maintenance 
in this country of branch banking. 

If I had not had convictions on this question myself, I cer- 
tainly should have given a great deal of weight to the opinion 
voiced by the president of the Florida Bankers’ Association and 
the sentiment expressed by the membership of the Florida 
Bankers’ Association in its conventions in the past. 
observed in the letter which was read from the desk, the presi- 
dent of the association states that at the last convention. in 
which they voted upon this question of branch banking, the 
vole of the Florida bankers, those representing both State and 
national banks, was unanimous against branch banking. 

While I dislike not to have the privilege of voting for an 
extension of the time of loans upon farms and for some other 
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Mr. President, there are some features in | 


As we | 


features of the bill, I feel impelled under the circumstances to | 


vote against the bill because it contains the provisions that it 
does on the question of branch banking. 

There is no use in entering into a discussion of the merits 
or demerits of the system of branch banking. As referred to by 
the president of the Florida Bankers’ Association, there existed 
at Atlanta, Ga., not exactly a branch-banking system, but they 


had in that city a parent bank with a lot of chain banks seat- | 


tered around over Georgia and Florida. I forget how many 
there were in this system in my State—possibly some 30, or 
maybe more—but they were so interlocked and interwoven that 
when trouble came on with the parent bank in Atlanta, Ga.., 


it resulted in the failure of almost every bank connected with | 


that system. Banks in my State that were in excellent finan- 
cial condition, generally speaking, had been called upon by the 
parent bank for funds to be sent there; the funds had been 
taken by the headquarters bank and loaned out to different 
banks throughout the country, and when the Florida banks 
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motion. If present, the Senator from South Dakota would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Idaho would vote “ nay.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is necessarily 
absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferris]. If present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I Senator from 


desire to announce that the 


Utah (Mr, Kine] is necessarily detained from the Senate. If 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 71, nays 17, as follows: 
YEAS—71 
Ashurst George McLean Schall 
| Bayard Gerry McNary Sheppard 
| Bingham Gillett Mayfield Shortridge 
Bratton Glass Means Simmens 
Droussard Goff Metcalf Smith 
| Bruce Gould Moses Smoot 
Cameron Greene Neely Stanfield 
Capper Hale Oddie Stephens 
Caraway Harreld Overman Swanson 
| Copeland Harris Pepper Tysen 
Couzens Harrison Phipps Underwood 
Curtis Hawes Pine Wadsworth 
|} Dale Johnson Pitiman Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Warren 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa Watson 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark. Weller 
Fess Lenreot Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Fietcher McKellar Sackett 
NAYS—17 
Blease Heflin Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Howell Ship.tead Wheeler 
Dill La Follette Steck 
Frazier McMaster Stewart 
| Gooding Norris Trammell 
NOT VOTING—7 
Borah Ferris King Reed, Mo. 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck 
So Mr. Peprer’s motion was agreed to, which was that the 


called for their funds they were unable to get them; and when | 
disaster struck the main parent bank it resulted in the failure of | 


most every bank within the chain. 

While that is not branch banking, there is some analogy 
hetween that system and what may occur under a system of 
branch banks. I am Opposed to the pending bill because I do 
not think it is best for the general financial interests of the 
country. Tt may be so operated as not to give the best security 
to the depositors upon the one hand, and then again it may be 
so operated as not to give the best and most efficient banking 
facilities to the different localities, because too much power 
would be centered in one main, principal bank, the bank that 
is operating the branch banks. 

I think there is quite a good deal of danger from that stand- 
point; and as far as the average, ordinary bank throughout this 
country is concerned, State bank or national bank, if you will 
allow a system of branch banking to grow up it will, in my 
opinion, be only a few years until we will have very few inde- 
pendent banks left in the country. They will all be controlled 
by some central bank concerns with enormous capital; and I 
not think it will be best for the various localities or the 
general interest of the country to have the money power cen- 
tered in only a few institutions. I believe that with a greater 
number of financial institutions, such as we have at the present 
time, the general industrial conditions and economic conditions, 
tuking the country as a whole, taking the States as a whole 
and the communities as a whole, will be better safeguarded, and 
those communities will enjoy greater prosperity, because they 
will have a greater degree of financial accommodation under 
the present system than they would have under a system where 
number of main banks is reduced and there are branch 
banks seattered all over the country. 

Under those circumstances I feel that I must vote against 
the bill, although it has some features that I approve. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion 

the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper]. 

Mr. McLEAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when the name of Mr. Jones of New Mexico 
called). My colleague [Mr. Jones] is absent from the 
Chamber on account of illness. If he were present and voting, 
le would vote “yea” on this question. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
!Mr. Boran] is necessarily detained in a conference. 


do 


+ 


ne 


was 


The senior Senator from Idaho 
The senior 


Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is absent on account 
of injury received in an accident. 


They are paired on this 


Senate recede from its amendments Nos. 1, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
35, and that the Senate agree to the amendments of the House 


of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 11, 
26, 30, 36, 37, 38, and 39, and to the amendment to the title 
to the bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 


vide for the consolidation of national banking associations,” 
approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5156 as amended, 
section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, 
section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 amended, 
5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 

amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States: 
amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 


section 
y211 
and 
of 


as 
as 
to 
y the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes. 

The action of the House on the Senate amendments indicated, 
concurred in by the Senate, was as follows: 

That the House recede froin its disagreement to the amend- 
meut of the Senate No. 11 and agree to the same with an amend 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert: 


The words “ State bank,” “ State banks,” “ bank,” or “ banks,” as used 
in this section, shall be held to inelude trust companies, savings banks, 
or other such corporations or institutions carrying on the banking 
business under the authority of State laws. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate No. 26 and agree to the same with an amend 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert: 


See. 5155. The conditions upon which a national banking asso 
ciation may retain or establish and operate a branch or branches ar 
the following: 

(a) A national banking association may retain and operate such 
branch or branches as it may have in lawful operation at the date of 
the approval of this act, and any national banking association which 
has continuously maintained and operated not more than one branch 


for a period of more than 25 years immediately preceding tli 
of this act may continue to maintain and operate such branch 

(b) If a State bank is hereafter converted nsolidated wit! 
a national banking association, or if banking 
associations are consolidated, such converted or consolidated association 
may, with respect to 
branches which may bave been in 
date of the approval of the act. 

(c) A national banking association 
approval of this act, establish and operate new branches within the 
limits of the city, town, village in which said association situ 
ated, if such establishment and operation are at the time permitted to 
State banks by the law of the State in question. 

(d) No shall established after the date of the approval 
of this act within the limits of any city, town, or village of which the 
population by the last decennial census was less than 25,000, 


approval 


into or co 


two or more national 


ind operate any of their 
any bank at the 


any of such banks, retain 
lawful operation by 
the date of the 


may, after 


or is 


branch be 


No more 
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| that any personal letter was ever written to Congressman Hue 


th on ich branch may be thus established where the population, 
© determined, of such municipal unit does not exceed 50,000; and not 

than two such branches where the population does not exceed 
190,000 In any such municipal unit where the population exceeds 
100,000 the determination of the number of branches shall be within 
the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

No branch of any national banking association shal] be estab 
lished or moved from one location to another without first obtaining 
the consent and approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

f) The term “branch” as used in this section shall be held to 
include any braneh bank, branch office, branch agency, additional office, 
any branch place of business located in any State or Territory of 
the United States or in the District of Columbia at which deposits are 
I ived, or checks paid, or money lent. 
) This section shall not be construed to amend or repeal section ' 
25 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, authorizing the establishment 
national banking associations of branches in foreign countries, or 
dependencies, or insular possessions of the United States. 
(h) The words “ State bank,” “ State banks,” “ bank,”’ or “ banks,” as 
sed in this section, shall be held to include trust companies, savings 
bank or other such corporations or institutions carrying on the bank- 
ing business under the authority of State laws. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate No. 30 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said amendment insert: 

That the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
to become a member of the Federal reserve system, may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regu- 
as it may prescribe, for the right to subscribe to the stock of 
the reserve bank organized within the district in which the 
applying bank {fs located. Such application shall be for the same 
amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to subscribe 
as a national bank. ‘The Federal Reserve Board, subject to the 
provisions of this act and to such conditions as it may prescribe pur- 
suant thereto, may permit the applying bank to become a stockholder 
of such Federal reserve bank. 

“Any such State bank which, at the date of the approval of this act, 
has established and is operating a branch or branches in conformity 
with the State law, may retain and operate the same while remaining 
or upon becoming a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank; but no 
such State bank may retain or acquire stock in a Federal reserve bank 
except upon relinquishment of any branch or branches established after 
the date of the approval of this act beyond the limits of the city, town, 
village in which the parent bank is situated.” 


That 
ment of the Senate 


Sec. 9. 


desiring 
lations 


Federal 


or 


from its disagreement to the amend.- 
and agree to the same with an amend- 


the THouse recede 
No, 36 


ment as follows : Strike out the section number and in lieu 
thereof insert “ 16.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 37 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the section number and in lieu 
thereof insert “ 17.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend. 


ment of the Senate No. 38 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment follows: Strike out the section number and in lieu 
thereof insert “ 18.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate No. 39 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: Strike out the section number and in lieu 
thereof insert “19.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate to the title and agree to the same with an 
nimendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by said amendment insert: 


as 


An act to further amend the national banking laws and the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes. 

Ir LASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the anand which I send to the clerk’s desk may be placed in 
the Rrecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read as follows: 
arped from Associated Vress last night that Senator WHreLer 
day 

Mr. GLASS. I merely ask for the insertion of the telegram 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. WHEPRLER. I ask that it may be read. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the telegram. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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New York, N. 'Y¥., February 15, 19 
Hon. CarTer GLAss, 
United States Senaie, Washington, D. O.: 

Learned through Associated Press last night that Senator w HEEL, 
yesterday in Senate criticized a circular issued by committee on Fede: 
legislation of the American Bankers’ Association urging support of th 
banking bill. which stated that certain Senators who were trying to 
filibuster against the bill should be reached specially, and also that 


1 
th 


| general counsel of the association had written a letter to R« presentat 


HULL offering to give him legal business, the plain inference from which 
was that the association was trying to unduly influence Mr. Hey 
when he was fighting for the Hull amendments. Permit me, first, ve 
defend the circular, and, secondly, to deny not only the inference, but 

the 
letter referred to being an identical Hooverized form letter Stewarton 
to 20,000 attorneys throughout the United States. The sending of the 
circular to members of our Federal legislative counsel in each St» ite, 
informing them of the situation in Washington and asking them to urze 
Senators to take immediate action, was an open and legitimate method 
of calling upon members of the association to do what they eould 
legitimately in support of the assoclation’s legislative policy, which 
method is similar to that adopted by many other organizations, nq 
the request that three Senators should be reached specially simply 
meant that members should endea yor by honest argument to indie 
such Senators to allow the bill to come to a vote. Any inference of 
undue or improper influence is entirely unfounded. Concerning the 
alleged letter to Congressman Hott, our legal department, as a yalualie 
service to members who frequently write or wire asking for recommenda- 
tion of an attorney to prosecute a claim in a certain city, has estub- 
lished a list of reliable bank atiorneys whom it can recommend, and in 
the compilation of this list 20,000 identical form letters were issued 
to attorneys, one of which, it now appears, was addressed to M. PD. 
Huuy,. This fact I ascertained only this morning. It is regrettable 
that an unjust imputation of undue influence should be based upon a 
mere form letter. 

Tuomas B, Paton, 
General Counsel American Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, in this connection I send to ihe 
desk a resolution, which I will ask to have referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Aside from the suggestion that Judge Paton, general counsel 
of the American Bankers’ Association, was guilty of attempt- 
ing unduly to influence Members of the Senate, there have been 
persistent rumors about the Capitol of lobbying activities of an 
illicit and culpable nature. They have gone so far as to assert 
that a sum considerably in excess of $100,000 has been expended 
by a certain group of bankers in behalf of what were known 
as the Hull amendments. They have gone so far as to su¢- 
gest that a paid lobbyist of this group, who, to my certain 
knowledge, has haunted the corridors and the doors of the Ser 
ate Chamber for months, had employed Members of the Cou- 
gress identified with this legislation to go out and make speeches 
in behalf of certain provisions of the bill. 

In view of these persistent reports, some of which I hive 


| good reason to believe, I am offering this resolution, because I 


think that the Senate owes it to its own integrity to have such 
matters investigated and determined. 








Mr. DILL. Mr. President 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President: 
Mr. DILL. I do not want to allow the resolution to be taken 


up except by unanimous consent, because I do not want the 
radio bill—— 

Mr, GLASS. I want my resolution referred to the Comm '- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senite. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After the reading of the resolution, 
it will be referred, 

Mr. GLASS, I may add to what I have said that it has been 
definitely reported to me that this group of bankers and their 
agents paid the way and the expenses of quite a number 0! 


‘delegates to the recent national convention of the Americ# 


Bankers’ Association held at Los Angeles. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will read the resalutle \. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 355), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, authorized and directed 
conduct a thorongh investigation of Se lobbying activities in con 
nection with the banking bill (H. R. 2, 69th Cong.). For the purpos 
of this resolution sueh committee or subcommittee is authorized t 
hold such hearings, to sit at such times and places, to employ such 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, to require the attendan 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and docu 
ments, to administer such oaths and to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
graphic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 


or a 


is 


steno 
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cents per hundred words. The expenses of such committee or subcom- 
mittee, which shall not exceed the sum of $2,500, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. Such committee or subcommittee 
shall report to the Senate on or before January 1, 1928, with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. : 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I want to say that, with 
reference to the letter which was introduced in the Recorp the 
other day from Mr. Thomas B. Paton, first of all, I do not take 
it that in the resolution offered by the Senator from Virginia 
he intended to implicate me in any way in the investigation. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course not. The resolution would have been 
offered—indeed it was prepared tentatively before I received 
the telegram. 

Mr. WHEELER. This is what I was going to say: I intro- 
duced in the Recorp the other day a telegram that was sent out 
by the American Bankers’ Association to people throughout the 
country suggesting that they should get in touch with Senators 
and that they particularly should try to “reach Senators 
HowE.L.L, Dit, and myself.” I commented upon the language 
which was used at that time and I asked what they meant 
when they used the word “reach.” At the same time I re- 
ceived a copy of a letter which was given to me by Mr. Hu 1's 
office, addressed to Mr. M. D. Hott, in which it was said: 


We frequently have requests from banks in different parts of the 
country for names of reliable attorneys. Your name has been given 
to us and we will be glad to recommend to you any business called to 
our attention. ‘ 


This letter was written on October 16, 1926. If it is a form 
letter, I certainly could not detect that it is. It was signed 
by Thomas B. Paton, jr., assistant general counsel. The Asso- 
ciated Press carried a reply from Mr. Paton saying that he 
had never written any such letter and that his son had never 
written any such letter. I hold the letter in my hand, and it 
purports to be signed by Thomas B, Paton, jr. Now, they say 
that it is a form letter. It is a significant fact, if it is a form 
letter, that it should have been sent to Morton D. Hui, Mem- 
ber of Congress, who has not practiced law for a number of 
years at least, I am informed. They say to him that he has 
been recommended to them by some bank as an attorney who 
will be glad to get their business. Either it was sent to him 
through the grossest kind of ignorance, as I said the other 
diy, or else it was sent to him for some other purpose. 

I am glad to have the explanation from the attorney for 
the American Bankers’ Association. I had the letter put in 
the Recorp the other day, and said we ought to have an ex- 
planation. I am glad to get the explanation. 

With reference to the statement which has been made by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] concerning delegates hav- 
ing their way paid to the convention in Los Angeles, I do not 
know whether that is so at all, because I have not any con- 
nection with the American Bankers’ Association, but am satis- 
fied that those bankers who went from the Sta‘e of Montana, 
among them being a man by the name of Mr. Stone, who 
wrote me concerning the matter, never had their way paid. 
Mr. Stone never had his way paid, and he was not influenced 
by anything or by anybody in his actions at such convention. 
I stand here to-day to say that, while I personally know Mr. 
Stone, he has not always been a supporter of mine; but he is 
one of the highest class, most honorable, and able men in the 
State of Montana, and I should hate to hear anybody say that 
he had had his mind influenced in any way, shape, or form, 
or that he would permit anybody to pay his way to a bankers’ 
convention, 

While we are investigating the bankers’ association conven- 
tion held in the city of Los Angeles I think it would be 
Well to go into the entire subject of paying the way of Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association delegates. I would like to ste the | 
matter gone into to find out who paid the way of the dele- | 
gates when they went to New York, when they went to 
Georgia, when they went to Florida, and when they have taken 
these other trips, because, if my understanding is correct, the | 
American Bankers’ Association have been paying the way of a | 
lot of little bankers throughout the country whenever they 
wanted to put through some kind of a resolution. If we are | 
going to have an investigation, let us go into the whole subject. 
Let us investigate the American Bankers’ Association from 
top to bottom. That is what I would like to see done. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. WHEELER. I sincerely hope that the resolution will | 
be adopted and I sincerely hope that the committee will go into 
the whole subject in the investigation of the American Bankers’ 
Association and their activities. 
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REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I move to take up the conference 
report on the radio bill, H. R. 9971, for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question, 
Does the Senator propose to proceed to-night with the confer- 
ence report on the radio bill? 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator, Mr. President, that 
my purpose was to have the motion agreed to in order that the 
report might become the unfinished business, and then I would 
be willing to lay it aside temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing 
conference report. 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Chair put the question on agreeing to 
the conference report. I desire to say something on it, but I 
do not desire to have the Senator from Washington hold the 
floor unless he is going to speak or make some motion. 

Mr. DILL. I understood that the motion to take up the 
conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That was agreed to, and then the question 
was put on agreeing to the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question on agreeing to the 
conference report is debatable. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator from Nevada that 
several Senators have short matters they want taken up this 
evening. If agreeable to the Senate, I will be willing to lay 
aside the radio conference report temporarily for the rest of 
the day, if necessary, and then take it up to-morrow and hold 
it before the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will yield to me a moment. 
I desire to say that there are four conference reports on appro- 
priation bills which I desire to have laid before the Senate, the 
consideration of which will take probably only a few mo- 
ments, before we come to the consideration of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. The consideration of these re- 


> 
to the 


ports, as I have said, will take but a little time, and they 
must be taken up to-night. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Seuator from Washington 


yielded to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Virginia, who wants 
to make a statement of some sort. 

{[Mr. GrAss’s remarks appear following the adoption of Mr 
Pepper's motion relative to the banking bill on page 3958. | 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. Just a moment. I wanted to state the situation 
in regard to the radio conference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
the statement of the Senator from Virginia about this opposi- 
tion to the banking bill particularily involves the Senator from 
Montana 

Mr. GLASS. Not at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the telegram read mentions him, and his 
reply to another gentleman, and I think the Senator from Mon- 
tana ought to be permitted to answer that while it is before 
the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if the Senator will just let me 
make a statement, I think the Senator from Montana can have 
the floor; but I want to get the situation clarified regarding the 
radio conference report. The Senator from New York is desir- 
ous of taking up—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was merely stating to the Senator—— 

Mr. DILL. I have the floor. If the Senator will let me say 
a few words, then the Senator from Montuna can have the 
floor. The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortrn] is anx- 
ious to take up the conference report on the War Department 
appropriation bill; I think my colleague [Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington] is desirous of taking up another conference report, and 
the Senator from Wyoming [|Mr. Warren] has something he 
wants to bring before the Senate. I am perfectly willing tv 
ask unanimous consent to lay aside the conference report on 
the radio bill, and allow these various conference reports to be 
taken up, unless somebody desires to discuss the conference 
report on the radio bill this afternoon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. TI did not rise a while ago to oppose any step 
the Senator from Washington wauts to take. Unfortunately, 
he seemed to have the floor at the same time that the question 
was being put on his motion to adopt the conference report, 
and it was necessary for me to rise. It is totally immaterial to 
me, as far as I am personally concerned, when he takes up the 
conference report on the radio bill I feel that the appro- 
priation bills should have the right of way, but I want to 
say right now, as I have said before, that I have no intention 
of doing anything to delay action on this bill or on any other 
bill that is going to come up between now and the time we 
ndjonrn, 

I desire to have probably 30 or 40 minutes, however, to call 
to the attention of the Senate what I consider the fatal defects 
of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. DILL. I waut to say to the Senator that I have no de- 
sire to cut him off or to limit him in his presentation of his 
argument On the question, but I wanted to make clear to the 
Senate my intentions regarding the conference report. There- 
fore, if the Senator from New York desires to take up the 
conference report—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why does not the Senator ask to have 
the conference report on the radio bill laid aside? It seems 
that everybody is willing that it should be laid aside. 

Mr. DILL. I was going to ask unanimous consent to lay it 
aside temporarily and to take up the conference report on the 
War Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the Senator make his request. 

Mr. DILL. I ask for such unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

{Mr. WHEELER addressed the Senate. His remarks appear 
following those of Mr, GLAss on page 3959. ] 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION S—CONPEREN CE REPORT 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16249) making appropriations for the military and nonmili- 
tury activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, end for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Honses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 16, 
18, 27, 38, and 39. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 40, and 41, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘ $82,400"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $6,370,998"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $124,688,704"; and the Senate 
agree to the sume. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from ‘its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $12,936,034”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $14,683,253"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $504,750”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $10,192,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $858,100"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read xs 
follows: 


“ SURVEY OF BATTLEFIELDS 


“For defraying the cost of studies, surveys, and field jp- 
vestigations authorized in the aet entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the study and investigation of battlefields in the United 
States for commemorative purposes,’ approved June 11, 1926. 
$15,000”; 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 438: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $1,000,000"; amd the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the Llouse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “Of which not to exceed $150,000 may be expended for 
the purpose of riprapping the bank and channel-mattressing 
the river at Vicksburg, Miss., at such a point and in such 
a manner as may be necessary to make possible the permanent 
establishment of an interchange terminal at that point between 
railways and the vessels of the Inland Waterway Corpora 
tion”’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 1 and 34. 

J. W. Wapsworts, Jr., 

W. L. JONEs, 

Davip A. REEp, 

DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 

WitiiAmM J. Harris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Henry E. BArsour, 

FRANK CLAGUE, 

L. J. DIcKINSON, 

BEN JOHNSON, 

T. W. HARRISON, 
Managers on the part of the Llouse. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from New York explain the amendments which are not in 
agreement, and in that connection state the effect of the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, amendments No. | and 
No. 34 are of such character as to require a vote of the House 
of Representatives, the conferees on the part of the House not 
being authorized to yield to the Senate on those particular 
matters as they involve legislation on an appropriation bill 
under their rules, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To what subjects do they 
relate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very unimportant subjeets. 

Mr. WARREN. The House conferees must take the items 
back with the understanding that they have been agreed to 
provided the House does not object when they are taken back 
to the House. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For several years past the Army appro- 
priation bill, under the heading “ Contingencies, Military Inte! |li- 
gence Division,” has been carrying this language: 


Provided, That section 3648, Revised Statutes, shall apply nelther to 
subseriptions for foreign and professional newspapers and periodici!s 
nor to other payments made from appropriations contained in [hi 
act in ‘compliance with the laws of foreign countries under which thi 
military attachés are required to operate. 


The House Committee on Appropriations reported the bi!! 
with that language in it. It went out on a point of order ol) 
the floor of the House on the ground that it was legislative in 
character. The House conferees agreed to place it back and 
take it back to the House for a separate vote. A similar situa 
tion obtains with respect to amendment numbered 34, certain 
language which has been carried in the appropriation bill for 
a long time having gone out in the House on a point of order. 
The House conferees desire that it be reinstated, and it is neces- 
sary for the House to take separate action on it. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 








LAND AT BATTERY COVE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA, 
WADSWORTH submitted the following report: 


Mir 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11615) providing for the cession to the State of Virginia of 
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sovereignty over a tract of land located at Battery Cove, near | 
Alexandria, Va., having met, after full and free conference, | 
have agreed to recommend aud do recommend to their respec- | 


tive Houses as follows: 


(hat the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 


of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

J. W. Wapsworth, Jr., 
Davin A. REEp, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. FRANK JAMES, 
JoHN Puitie HILL, 
Percy QUIN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


melt 


The report was agreed to. 
ASSOCIATION SIERVAS DE MARIA, SAN JUAN, P. R 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the following report: 


rhe committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
.o Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10728) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to the Asso- 


ciation Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., certain property in | 


' city of San Juan, P. R., having met, aiter full and free 


onference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 


that the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 


t of the Senate, and agree to the same. 
J. W. WapsworrH, Jr., 
Davip A. REED, 
HirAM BINGHAM, 
DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
MorkIS SHEPPARD, 
Vanaygers on the part of the Senate, 


W. FRANK JAMES, 

Hosert F. FISHER, 

JOHN Puivip HILL, 
Vanagers on the part of the House. 


report was agreed to. 
LOANS ON ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, House bill 16886, which 
passed the House on February 7, has been reported favorably 
without amendment from the Committee on Finance. It is the 
bill to authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the security of adjusted 
service certificates. Obviously the Senate will not take up the 
hill this afternoon, but I see that my amiable friend, the chair- 
of the committee, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SMoor], is present. I should like to propose to him the advisa- 
bility of a night session to-night or to-morrow night to consider 
this important measure, because unless it be disposed of soon 
ii may be lost in the general confusion incident to the close of 
i short session, 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
| niuiy ask to-morrow for a night session on Friday. I can not 

for a night session to-morrow night because I know of a 

humber of Senators who have engagements who could not be 
here and who have requested that no night session be had 
lhursday night. But some time to-morrow I will know abvut 
the possibility of having a night session on Friday. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
hat the Finance Committee was unanimous. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Finance Committee was not 
ous, but a majority of the committee voted to report out the 


Luan 


Heial, 

Mr. ASHURST. 
Senator from Utah that we will take up the bill some evening 
later this week or early next week. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that every endeavor 
will be made to pass the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST, I am quite content. 

STATE, APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following report: 


JUSTICE, ETC., 


lhe committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 


LXVILI——- 250 


t 
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(H. R. 16576) making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 17, 


19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, and 33, and agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Re- 
store the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to 
read as follows: “ Provided, That traveling expenses of the 
commission or secretary shall be allowed in accordance with 
the provisions of the subsistence expense act of 1926:"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “ $30,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In licu 


of the sum proposed insert “ $150,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the sum proposed insert “ $700,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the Tlouse recede 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
of the sum proposed insert “ $3,091,500"; and the § 
avree to the same. 

Amendment numbered That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the umendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $455,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


from its 
20), 
lien 
nate 


on. 


Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the sum proposed insert “ $20,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Sennte numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an aniendment follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$810,440”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $2,519,060"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendment 


as 


| numbered 13. 


I assume there is no minority report and | 


unani- 


I am quite content with the assurance of the | 


| 
| 


W. L. JoNEs, 
REED SMoor, 
FREDERICK HALE, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Ww. J. Harris, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
MILTON W. SHREVE, 
GEORGE HoLtpEN TINKHAM, 
Eemnest R. ACKERMAN, 

W. B. OLiver, 
ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on January 19, 1927, the 
Public Buildings Commission received a letter from the Hon. 


George R. Farnum, Assistant Attorney General, with reference 
to section 4 of the public building act. In this connection it 
seems that the Assistant Attorney General has gone directly 
contrary to the provisions of the act. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter may be printed in the Recorp at this point for 
the information of Senatora 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so | in the latter contingency be “in such a manner as to distribute the 


ordered, 
The letter is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1927. 
1 Hon. Cant T. SCHUNEMAN, 
issixtant Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mu. SctounemMaAn: In accordance with the suggestion made to 
me at the conference this morning at your office, which I attended on 
behalf of the Attorney General, I am submitting herewith an informal 
memorandum incorporating the substance of the oral opinion which I 
gave al some length as to the construction of certain provisions of the 
act of Congress approved May 25, 1926, and entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for construction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes.” 

The provisions involved deal with the question of the submission of 
estimat by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Bureau of the Budget, 
as provided in section 4 of the act, and constitutes the first proviso, 
which, with the preceding part of the section, reads as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit annually, and from time 
to time as may be required, estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Budget and accounting act, 1921, 
showing in complete detail the various amounts it is proposed to expend 

ler the authority of this act during the fiscal year for which said 
estimates are submitted, which shall include a statement of the location 
of the buildings proposed to be erected, together with a limit of cost 
for the same: Prorided, That in submitting such estimates the Secre- 
tury of the Treasury shall allocate the amounts proposed to be ex- 
pended to the different States where buildings are found by him to be 
necessary, in such a manner as to distribute the same fairly on the 
basis of area, population, and postal receipts.” 

The conference developed some differences of opinion as to the scope 
and meaning of these words 

From a consideration of the entire act it seems to me that the legis- 
lative intent is apparent and that the problem can be solved by a study 
of the bill alone and without the necessity of resort to congressional 
debates or other outside help. 

In dealing with the manner of the expenditure of moneys appropri- 
ated for use without the District of Columbia and excluding the pro- 
visions of section 3, it is apparent that Congress approached the ques- 
tion from two points of view. The first approach involved a determina- 
tion by Congress itself of minimum requirements for public buildings, 
and in this connection it was provided that each State should be allotted 
two such buildings, regardless of any question of the relative needs of 
the individual States. This constituted an assurance that at all events 
each would start on more or less of an equal footing with every other 
State in participation in the benefits of the measure. 

In the second approach, and over and above the minimum needs legis- 
latively determined and provided for as explained, Congress has de- 
ferred to the judgment and decision of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to the manner of disbursing the balance of the appropriation and in 
that connection has vested him with wide discretionary powers, Con 
gress, howeyer, has not left the matter entirely to a judgment uncon- 
trolled by any legislative standards or suggestions as to congressional 
purpos While the power is unquestionably conferred on the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the discretion involved is nevertheless controlled by the 
provisions of section 4, appearing in the first proviso, and appears in 
the following words: 

“That in submitting such estimates the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall allocate the amounts proposed to be expended to the different 
States, where buildings are found by him to be necessary, in such a 
manner as to distribute the same fairly on the basis of area, popula- 
tion, and postal receipts.” 

In the first place, the allocation is to be by States and ts to be in 
accordance with their respective necessities to be “found by him.” 
Congress has refrained from defining the precise connotation of this 
term as used in the statute and has expressly left to the Secretary of 
the Treasury not only a determination of the existence of the necessity, 
but likewise of the extent and scope thereof, thereby making him the 
sole judge in respect thereto. While the discretion thus conferred is a 
wide one, doubtless it is subject, im its exercise, to rational judgments 
and rensonable decision 

Having determined the respective necessities of the several States in 
respect to the need for the type of public buildings for which the appro- 
priation was provided, the next question for the Secretary to consider 
fis‘ the satisfaction of these necessities. Congress contemplated, of course, 
a situation in which the necessities as existing and determined would 
exceed in their monetary requirements the amount appropriated and 
that after the allocation of the entire amount available there would 
doubtless remain a large residuum of unsatisfied necessities. In other 
words, Congress contemplated the fact that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would be required to make a determination as to how money, insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the whole, would be apportioned between the competing 
necessitie 

Ilere again the determination is to be in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, but he has been afforded by Congress certain standards by which 
his discretion is to be exercised, and it is provided that the distribution 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


same fairly on the basis of area, population, and postal receipts.’ 
Doubtiess there can be read into this provision the words “so fay 4. 
applicable,” in deciding this question of fairness. The Secretary jc 
moreover, directed, in determining what shali be “ fair "—a word whi h 
affords some latitude for decision—to consider each of the three oly 
ments referred to. 

The first consideration Is that of area. In view of the divergent 
size of the States, one from the other, and the convenience and expense 
involved in traveling to points where Government facilities are afforded 
it was not deemed unreasonable that this element should be considered 
Secondly, the question of population to be served is an important jtey 
as necessities of large centers of population nmch exceed those of « 
munities sparsely inhabited. Doubtless there is conflict between + 
demands of area and population so that the two are set off, one aging 
the other, out of which a compromise is Intended to be effected in ty 
matter of decision, which can be fairly characterized as “fair.” The 
third element is postal receipts. Probably its application is to pe 
wholly or largely confined to the furnishing of buildings designed to 
serve the Postal Department. 

Congress has not furnished any artificial measure by which to weigh 
the cogency that each of these considerations is to have with ihe 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is to take them all into consideration 
so far as applicable, and having given them the due weight which, 
his judgment, their prominence in the statute entitles them to receiy 
he is to make his decision as to what is fair and his allocation 
accordingly. 

The foregoing construction is deemed to be a rational and reasonable 
one, and to place the subject nratter on a common-sense basis and to 
lend itself to a practical and efficient carrying out of the statute. It 
vests, of course, In the Secretary of the Treasury, the sole determination 
of important questions, but in so doing it very properly leaves these 
decisions to a department which can look at the matter in a broad and 
impartial fashion and which has the facilities for collecting and weigh 
ing the material and relevant facts which are involved in the dete! 
mination of the question, first of what is necessary, and then what 
fair, guided by the tests suggested. 

The foregoing is furnished as a matter of courtesy only and becaus: 
desired by the entire conference, and is not, of course, to be regarded 
as a formal legal opinion of the Attorney General furnished in accord 
ance with departmental practice. 

Respectfully, 


int 


lor the Attorney General: 
Georce KR, FARNUM, 
Assistant Attorney Genera 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am very anxious to bring 
up the House amendment to Senate bill 4663, known as the 
public buildings bill, because unless it is acted upon very soon 
it will mean that we can not get the appropriation for this year 
into the deficiency appropriation bill. I would like to ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
House amendment to that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. In the absence of the Senator from Ten 
nessee [Mr. McKEeLLAr]— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee was here just a 
moment ago, 

Mr. BRATTON. But he has left the Chamber now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the bill to which the Senator 
from Wisconsin refers? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The public buildings bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. I do that because the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has expressed to me a desire to be present when tlic 
matter is considered. 

Mr. LENROO'T. The Senator from Tennessee was here only 
a moment ago. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; but he is not in the Chamber just 
now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator from Wisconsin aske« 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the House amend 
ment to the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. TI have asked unanimous consent to take up 
the House amendment to the Senate bill relative to publi 
buildings. 

Mr. NORRIS. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN and Mr. TRAMMELL addressed the Chair 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator trem 
Colorado yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield first to the Senator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. WARREN. T present the conference report on the legis- | The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 


ve bill and ask for its immediate consideration. amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
the PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The | passed. J, 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will read the conference report, SITE FOR AVIATION TRAINING FIELD, NEAR PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Mr. HEFLIN. What bill is the conference report on? 

Mir. WARREN. It is on the legislative appropriation bill. 
rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 

\ir. Purprs] yielded to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
rrEN], who sought unanimous consent to present the con- 
nee report on the legislative appropriation bill. Is there 
ection? The Chair hears none, and the clerk will read the 

t of the committee of conference, 
‘he Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. From the Committee on Naval Aifairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5622) 
| authorizing the acceptance by the Navy Department of a siie 
for an aviation training field in the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla.,, 
and for otber purposes, and 1 submit a report (No. 1497) 
thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill just reported by my 
colleague. Its consideration will involve ne discussion. It 
merely authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to accept a gift 
of 500 acres of land near Pensacola, Fla., for an aviation train- 
ing field. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
}) making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 


other purposes, having met, after full and free conference The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective | present consideration of the bill? 
Ilouses as follows: There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
rhat the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 11 | Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the See 
16. 


retary of the Navy to accept on behalf of the United States, 
that the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | free from encumbrances and without cost to the United States, 

nis of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, | the title in fee simple to such land as he may deem necessary 

14, and agree to the same. or desirable, in the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., approximately 

\{mendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its | 500 acres, as a site for an aviation training field to continue 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and | landplane training from the United States naval air station, 
sree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of | Pensacola, Fla. 

sum proposed insert “ $564,805”; and the Senate agree to The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, or 
e same. dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
he committee of conference have not agreed on amendment | and passed. 
’ hered 6 Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs on the bill which has just 
been passed may be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report (No. 1497) submitted 
by Mr. TRAMMELL on February 16, 1927, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorb, as follows: 


=> ¢ 


F. E. WARREN, 

REED S Moor, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Wma. J. Harris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


L. J. DicKINSON, [S. Rept. No. 1497, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
Jonn W. ScuMMERS, AUTHORIZING THE ACCEPTANCR BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT OF A E FOR 
FRANK Murpnry, AN AVIATION TRAINING FIELD IN THP VICINITY OF PENSACOLA, I 


Epwarp T. TAYLor, 


Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, subi ted 
Managers on the part of the House, 


the following report (to accompany 8, 5622): 


The Committee on Naval Affairs to w n was referred the bill 


(he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the agree- | (sg. 5622) authorizing the acceptance by the Navy Department of 


to the conference report. 


: for an aviation training field in the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla ur 
The report was agreed to. for other purposes, having had the same under consideration, rep 
THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER favorably thereon, without amendment, and recommend that the bill 
Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations 7 she: aumumet of 2089 fivine lustract ‘ 
eport back favorably without amendment the joint resolution | ae ee aa Sa . ‘Gite a eae oe 
H. J. Res. 359) making an appropriation for the eradication | ““~ *'*°" - ) a cae Tea: See: See ae eee S 
. : | thought to be very little need for naval officers or enlisted 
or control of the European corn borer, and I submit a report wn es ae ; ‘ . ‘ 
iN 1496) thereon. jualified in fying hindplanes, as this wi s considered to | t} , 
' a . . of the Army Air Service. Following the conversion of the 1 S ; 
he joint resolution relates to a measure which the Senate | pangley as an airplane carrier, it became apparent that it would 
sed some days ago having to do with the eradication of the | necessary for naval personnel to be trained in landplanes, in ord 
iropeun corn borer. The joint resolution provide S an appro-| that landings could be made on the deck of the Langley and the other 
sata of $10,000,000 for the veneers of carrying the previous | airplane carriers to be built. Captain Mustin istant chief t) 
care into effect. J ask Unanimous consent for the imme- | Bureau of Aeronautics during the winter of 1921-22, went to Dens 
consideration of the joint resolution. | cola with the idea of looking around for a suitable site for the training 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | o¢ aviators in Jandplanes. The chamber of commerce and the 
_~ — to consider the joint resolution, which was | jjcsioners of Escambia County became interested and d 
U, aS i Se having landplane training carried on at Pensacola, and offs 
‘esolwed, ete., That to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry | site now known as Corry Field, without cost to the Governm 
effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for the | a period of five years The leases obtained from the owne: ‘ th 
dication or control of the European corn borer,” approved February | property contained an option of purchase at a cost of app 
1927, ineluding all necessary expenses for the purchase of equipment | $56,000 at any time up to July 1, 1927. ‘Thes v app ! 
supplies, travel, employment of persons and means in the District | by the Seeretary of the Navy, and flying from Corry Field b i 
Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside the District of Columbia, print the summer of 1922. No permanent improvements were ma ind 
purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of passenger-carrying | very temporary facilities, such as a small barracks building, mess 
icles outside the District of Columbia, and for such other expen es | garage, aud storehouse, were erected to supply ie quire nis imtil 
nay be necessary for executing the purposes of such act, there is| the land could be obtained by the Government or similar tf lities 
opriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro could be ereeted at another site on land « wd by the Government 
ted, the sum of $10,000,000 to remain available until June 30, | for the purpose of landplane training. The Navy has occupied Corry 
5: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended Field continuously since the summer of 1922, and the r ilts obtained 
il all the States in the proposed control area shall have provided | have been very satisfactory. 
ssiry regulatory legislation and until a sum or sums adequate in During the past six months the chamber of commerce and the com- 
idgment of the Secretary of Agricuiture, to the cooperation of all | missioners of Escambia County bave been endeavoring to secure the 
States in such area shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or | purchase of Corry Field and an additional area of 250 acrs (the 


utributed by State, county, or local authorities, or individuals o1 Bureau of Aeronauties desiring that a tract of at least 500 acres bx 
inizations: Provided further, That a report shall be made to Con procured by the Navy Department in the yicinity of P 
ess at the beginning of the first regular session of the Seventieth | the purpose of landplane training). It was found that 


Congress setting forth in detail a classification of expendiiures made | this property were demanding a price more than the 


ensacola for 
the owners of 
land was worih, 
om this appropriation prior to November 1, 1927, ‘ aud the matter was put up to the Bureau of Aeronautica with the 


f 





hdeu 
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that the chamber and commissioners would offer 500 acres in a differ 
ent location, provided this would be acceptable to the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and the Navy Department. The Bureau of Aeronautics con- 
sidered that a site nearer than Corry Field to the air station would 
be more acceptable than the site at Corry Field, provided that an area 
of 500 obtained. The chamber of commerce and com- 
missioners been able to obtain 500 acres in the Prieto 
grant, offered to the Government without cost, and 
with the understanding that the chamber and commissioners will place 
the tract in condition for flying, construct a railroad 
pur to the site, and construct and keep in repair a hard-surfaced road 


acres could be 
finally 
which are 


have 
now 


©50 acres of 


from the West Pensacola road to the site. This tract and the condi- 
tions under which the chamber and commissioners agree to turn it 
over to the Government meets with the approval of the Bureau of 


Aeronautics and the Secretary of the Navy. 
The Prieto tract will have many advantages over Corry Field, which 


are as follows: 
(a) Closer to naval air station by 5 miles. 
(b) Elimination of a great deal of flying over the city of Pensacola 


to reach Corry Field. 
Saving in the transportation of supplies, men, and equipment 
during operations at the new site. 

The advantages of training naval aviators in landplanes at Pen- 
sacola other than at some other location are as follows: 

(d) The men are sent to Pensacola for seaplane training. 
plane training should follow immediately 
be at some other location, 
expense in transporting these men, 

(e) Shops, storehouse facilities, quarters, and barracks are sufficient 
at Pensacola to provide for these men undergoing landplane training. 

(f) Owing to the fact that the Prieto tract is so close to the naval 
air station, the bureau does not contemplate any extensive develop- 
ment at this field, as the station will be used for all major repair work 
on planes and as the main center of activity for the training. Some 
hangars may be put on the field to house the planes during the training 
period to avoid flying back to the station each night. 

(g) Climatic and general flying conditions at Pensacola are excel- 
lent, and the bureau desires to retain the landplane training at this 


(c) 


Land- 
thereafter, and should the 


landplanes there would be considerable 


location 


(h) It is not desirable to have primary landplane training carried 
on from the field located on the naval air station of 70 acres, due to 
the fact that the field is too small for the purpose. It would cost a 


minimum of $800 an acre to enlarge this field, and 
much flying by students immediately adjacent to the 
much more preferable to have the landplane training 
apart from the seaplane training in order that the instruction can be 
more efficiently and safely carried on, 

The bill meets with the approval of the Navy Department, as shown 
by the following letter from the Secretary of the Navy, addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, which 

hereby made a part of this report: 


even then there 


would be too 


station It is 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washingion, February 9, 1927, 


The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEB ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: Replying further to the committee's com- 


munication of February 8, 1927, copy of bill 8, 5622 “An- 
the acceptance by the Department of a site for an 
aviation training field in the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., and for other 


inclosing a 


thorizing Navy 


purposes,” and requesting the Navy Department's views thereon, I 
h the honor to advise you as follows: 

rhe purpose of this bill is to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept on behalf of the United States the title in fee simple to a 
tra of land containing approximately 500 acres in the vicinity of 
Pensa la., for use as a site for an aviation training field to con- 
tinue landplane training from the United States Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla 

At the present time the Navy is using a site known as Corry Field, 
containing 250 acres, nrore or less, for an aylation training field. This 
site is located about 8 miles from the nuval alr station. It was made 
iviilable to the Navy without cost to the Government under leases 
from the owners which expire on June 80, 1927, It has been in use 

the Navy as an aviation training field since the summer of 1922, 


Me k 


ases contain options to purchase at any time prior to July 1, 
1927, at an approximate cost of $56,000. 
rhe Chamber of Commerce of Pensacola intended to exercise these 


‘tions to purchase and convey title to the United States without cost. 


Past experience at Corry Field, however, has demonstrated the desira- 
ility of aequiring a larger area of approximately 500 acres for land- 
plane training. The owners of the 250 acres adjoining Corry Field are 
demanding a price for their land which the chamber of commerce con- 
siders exorbitant, and it therefore does not feel justified in purchasing 


those 250 acres as an addition to Corry Field to make up the 500 acres 
which it desires to convey to the United States without cost. 
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As an alternative, the chamber of commerce now offers to convey to 
the United States without cost title to a site containing approximately 
500 acres of the Pricto grant, located in section 56, township 2 sonth 
range 30 west, between Pensacola and the United States naval air sta. 
tion and about 3 miles distant from the naval air station. The cham. 
ber of commerce further agrees, in case this site is accepted by the 
United States, to condition 250 acres thereof for a landing field, con- 
struct a railfoad spur to the site, and construct and keep in repair a 
hard-surface road from the West Pensacola road to the site, all of 
which improvements it agrees to complete by June 30, 1927. 

This latier site is considered much more desirable and advantageous 
for naval aviation purposes than the old site at Corry Field, as it has 
a much larger area; it is about 5 miles nearer the naval air station 
and thus will greatly lessen transportation and communication difficu! 
ties ; its location will eliminate necessity for personnel to fly over th 
city of Pensacola to reach it from the naval air station; and it permit 
relatively close concentration of station activities. 

The Navy Department therefore recommends the 
proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


enactment of the 


Curtis D. Wievr, 
Secretary of the Navy 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 16800, being the District of Coiumbia ap- 
propriation bill, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16800) mak 
ing appropriations for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, committee 
amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
to read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “ General expenses, executive office,” on page 
3, line 18, to increase the appropriation for personal services. 
purchasing division, in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, from $45,560 to $52,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, at the end of line 3, to 
change the total appropriation for the executive office from 
$227,120 to $234,260. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Auditor's 
office,” on page 5, line 6, before the word “ property” to insert 
“ United States,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

classification act 


For personal services in accordance with the 
1923, $88,640, and the compensation of the present incumbent of tl 
position of disbursing officer of the District of Columbia shall 
exclusive of his compensation as United States property and disbursils 
officer for the National Guard of the District of Columbia. 


there objection? The 
The clerk will proceed 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ofiice of co! 
poration counsel,” on page 5, after line 8, to strike out: 


Corporation counsel, including extra compensation as general counsel 
of the Public Utilities Commission, $6,000, and other personal services 
in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $40,000; in «a'l, 
$46,000, and no part of this appropriation shall be available for the 
compensation of any person giving less than full time from 9 o'clock 
antemerdian to 4.30 o'clock postmeridian to his official duties. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Corporation counsel, who shall be appointed by the President, 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall also act 
as general counsel of the Public Utilities Commission, $7,500, and other 
personal services in accordance with the classification act of 125, 
$34,860; in all, $42,360. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to perfect that amend 
ment by ipterlining—— 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I make a point of order agains! 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Obio 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. FESS. The point of order is that the amendmen! 


proposes a change of the law on an appropriation bill, and is 
therefore legislation. 
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\ir. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in answer to that, I call atten- 
» to the fact that the House introduced a change in the 
isions Of existing law, which we struck out, substituting 
ifferent provision. In other words, the House has opened 
ijoor and it is the privilege of the Senate to amend the 
ise text or to substitute its own language for the House 
nosal, and we considered necessary the language we have 
osed, ; 
FESS. That contention can not be sustained. Simply 
the House of Representatives introduced a provision 
would be subject to a point of order does not make it in 
r when it comes over here. Not only that, but the amend- 
itself is legislation and therefore is subject to a point of 


ir 


ise 


PRESIDENT pro tempore. As held by Vice President 


shall, the present occupant of the Chair holds that the 
of order not well taken. The question is on agreeing 


amendment proposed by the Committee on Appropria- 


Is 


the 


rruled 


desire to be heard 
the Chair has oy 


WILLIS. Mr. President, I on 
ittee amendment. I understand 
it of order? 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. 

r. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the amendment 
by the committee should not be agreed to. I have given 
(tention to this matter. The corporation counsel herein 

vided for is an officer of the District of Columbia; he is the 
adviser the District Commissioners. I know of no 

| reason why the power of appointing the legal adviser of 

District Commissioners should be taken from them and 

ed in the President. 

\s I understand the theory of the District government, it 
at the President shall appoint the commissioners and they 
be held responsible for the District government. To me 

; not clear upon what theory the committee proceeds when 

introduces here a provision that will require the President 
appoint this legal adviser of the District Commissioners, 
»man to whom they must look for opinions to guide them in 

r work, and thus have the appointee entirely separate from 

m and removed from them. It seems to me that the Presi- 

of the United States has sufficient duties to perform with- 

utting this extra burden upon him. 
attention was 
in the Washington Post of this morning, 
to have read at the desk at this point. 
(he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read as requested. 
rhe Chief Clerk read as follows: 


nr 
pro- 


o! 


an article which I 


THE CORPORATION COUNSEL 


District appropriation bill as reported to the Senate contains an 


dment which provides that the corporation counsel shall be ap- 
ed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Under existing | 
corporation counsel is appointed by the District Commissioners 
removable by them. He acts as legal a@viser to the commission, 
nducts all District Litigation, under the direction of the 
ioners. 
will not promote the welfare of the District government to take 
the authority of the commissioners over subordinates. The coi 
ners are responsible for the conduct of the local government and 
ild be beld accountable in all its branches, including the legal 


rtment, If they are prevented from exercising authority over the 
will be to direct control 


cts of that official, and a conflict of opinions will surely arise to 


oration counsel, they unable the policy or 
arrass everybody concerned. 

Senate should strike 
ppointment of the 


1ds of the District 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish to make some 
ervations; but if the Senator from Colorado 
plain the amendment, I shall be glad to yield to him 
nat purpose, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that the duties of the corporation counsel of the District of 
Columbia are dual in their nature, in that he is to act as 

nueral counsel of the Public Utilities Commission in addition 


rhe out the amendment in question and leave 


corporation counsel where it is now, in the 


Commissioners. 

further 
desires to 
for 


acting as corporation counsel. There has been a desire to 
cast the set-up in the legal department of the District of 


lumbia, as evidenced by the House provision that is favored 
by the commissioners themselves. The question of the method 

appointing the corporation counsel was discussed by the 
Committee on Appropriations and the conclusion was reached 
that it would be advisable to have the appointee named by the 


alled to this matter by an article appear- | 
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that responsibility, so that they would really have a freer hand 
than they would otherwise have. There is no doubt that if they 
desire to recommend any particular candidate to the President 
their advice will be given due weight and consideration. 

However, I am quite willing to allow this amendment to go 
over for the time being, if that will be acceptable to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think we might just as weil act on it now 
and be done with it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. We could pass on to other portions of the bill 


that are not controversial, and, perhaps, make some progress 
with the measure. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator thinks that would aid in fur- 
thering the progress of the bill, he knows I do not desire to 


' 


delay the bill, and I am willing to let the particular 
go over for the time being. 


amendment 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that I 
share all the feelings of the Senator from Ohi n t i to 
this amendment, and [ should like to have it d do 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator y eld? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 


Mr. LENROOT. I was not present in comm ttee when this 
particular item was considered. May I ask the S tor what 
| part of the House text is legislation? It ems to me that the 
House text merely provides an appropriation under existing 


law, except for the limitation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It provides for the appointment of a corpora- 
tion counsel including extra compensation 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
has asked unanimous consent to pass over 
the time being. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very sorry, but I s! 

Mr. LENROOT. Is a general counsel fi 
Commission not now authorized by law? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes. 


Senator from Colorado 


the amendment for 


rall have to obiect 
vr the Publie Utilities 


One is authorized, according to my 
recollection. 
Mr. LENROOT. Then the House text does not change tl 
law. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President-—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think I have the floor 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
has the floor. Does he yield? 


from Colorade 


Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Colorado a 
question. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator from Ohio wishes to continue 
his remarks I will yield to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Maryland to object to the unanimous-consent 
request preferred by the Senator from Colorado 


Mr. BRUCE. I shall say regretfully that 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore 


I ‘ b je ct. 
Objection is made. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. WILLIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado 
| whether this evidently new legislation has ever been discussed 
| by the District Committee? Has the District Committee ree- 


ommended such a change in the set-up of the District govern- 
ment S$ proposed here? 


as i 


Mr. PHIPPS. No; but the District Committee was repre 
sented by two or three of its members on the Appropriations 
Committee, as it is always so represented in the consideration 
of District appropriation bi! The District Committee assigns 
certain of its members, five members in all, to the Appropria- 
tions Committee for the purpose of considering the District 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator has eoncluded 
his statement, let me say that we are confronted with the 
proposition that hereafter, either as to the District or else- 
where, when legislation is desired that is fundamental in its 
character, that changes the nature of the organization of a 
department, the Appropriations Committee, because the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction of matters affecting the particular 
department involved in the proposed change is represented, 
can proceed to consider and report legislation that seeks en- 
tirely to change the character of the Government. I do not 


believe such a proposition is tenable 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, during my eight years of serv- 
ice on the Appropriations Committee I know of no time when 
any such subterfuge has been resorted to. It is certainly not 
the intention of the Appropriations Committee to introduce 
legislation into appropriation bills. The cases where that has 


occurred are very rare, indeed. We try to avoid it wherever 


President of the United States, relieving the commissioners of | possible, and when we do have to resort to an amendment 
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providing legislation, {f looked upon as such, we introduce 
it separately on the floor of the Senate rather than to write 
it into the bill itself. 

I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that if this amendment 
shall be adopted by the Senate it must be taken to conference, 
because the Senate and the House will be in disagreement with 
to the item. If the Senate should vote the amendment 
in the bill it would be in conference; if it should vote it out it 
would still be in conference, because the two Houses will not 


espect 


have agreed to the original lunguage of the House bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I understand, of course, what 
the legislative situation will be; and because the Senator and 
his very great committee have made that splendid record of 


refraining from undertaking genera! legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, I am urging the Senator to the course whereby 
he will maintain that splendid record, and not spoil it. He is 


now proposing to do that to accomplish which requires sub- 
tantive legislation. 

If it has come to the situation in the District of Columbia 
that the District Committee is of opinion that counsel should 
! longer be appointed by the District Commissioners, but 


should be appointed by the President, then that substantive 


legislation ought to be reported from the District Committee. 
It cught not to come in here in this form. Anyhow, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is no new question. It has been up at different 


times 

I chance to have before me a copy of a memorandum on this 
point that was rendered so long ago as February 3, 1912, when 
the same question was raised. I think I shall ask permission 
to have that memorandum printed in the Recorp at this point, if 
I may have that permission. I shall not take time to read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The memorandum is as follows: 


In re H. R. 17759, Sixty-second Congress, second session, entitled “A 
bill authorizing the President of the United States to appoint the 


corporation counsel for the District of Columbia.” 


MEMORANDUM FOR COMMISSIONER RUDOLPH 


The principle of the bill is a departure from the law which succes- 
sively created the corporation of Washington and the District of Colum- 
bia municipal corporations during the course of practically a century. 
So far as known, it is distinctly opposed to the laws creating municipal 
corporations in every place in the United States. 
of the District of Columbia, under existing law, are the administrative 
agents of the municipality known as the District of Columbia, respon- 
to the Congress of the United States, and heavily bonded to 
for the performance of the duties of their office. In that ad- 
ministration one of the principal officers, if not the principal officer, 
and on whose judgment they must necessarily rely as te matters of law 
should control their actions, is the corporation counsel, and that 
officer is liable to them for any errors made which may occasion any 
mistakes in their administration in reference to legal affairs and the 
incidents connected therewith. 

Hence there is referred to this officer a vast variety of papers calling 
for opinions on the legal aspects of the multitude of questions upon 
s are called to act. He reviews the recommenda- 
tions of all the other heads of departments and, subject to the ultimate 
review of the commissioners, passes upon the legality of the acts, active 
In particular instance in the review of the minis- 
terial acts of the commissioners called in question before the courts of 
law the duty, first, of advising the commissioners in respect to what 
action they should take, and, second, in defending the action taken on 
his advice, is devolved on the corporation counsel. He is their officer 
before the court in matters involving the affairs of the commis- 


Bilbre 


answel 


which 


which the commissioner 


or passive, each 


all 


sioners and the heads of the various District departments. The cor- 
poration counsel is more or less also called upon to advise as to 
administrative matters, and frequently is asked to outline a plan of 


action to be submitted to the commissioners for their approval, modifica- 
tion, or disapproval 

In all affairs in which the District as a municipality is brought before 
the courts, and in many of the relations between the District of Colum- 


bia and the community at large, the corporation counsel acts as the 
representative of the commissioners and of the municipality known as 
the District of Columbia. 


This brief recital will show the necessity and propriety of reposing in 


the commissioners the authority to appoint the corporation counsel be- 
cause of his intimate relationship as an official and because such inti- 
macy demands and requires that this official shall be personally agree- 
able to and answerable for his acts to them. 

lo divorce the office of the corporation counsel from the office of the 
comiiss would create » divided responsibility and tend to create 
discord [i must be assumed, of course, that the corporation counsel 
will do his duty and that the commissioners will perform their duties ; 


hence it can not be assumed that the commissioners by 


the appointment 
to influence him so as to compel him 


ol a corporation counsel will seek 


The Commissioners | 
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to take action which is contrary to law or to the proper administration 
of municipal affairs. If the contrary should be assumed, then neither 
the commissioners nor the corporation counsel properly represent the 
public, and neither should be continued in office. The commissioners are 
entitled, because of their public responsibilities and private pecuniary 
liabilities, to have the choice of their principal legal advisor. It would 
be an anomaly to appoint an officer under whose advice they might be 
obliged to assume heavy responsibilities and who might personally be 
otherwise than agreeable. If the President of the United States shoulg 
be given the power to appoint the corporation counsel, it would be un. 
doubtedly the duty of that official to report directly to the President 
many matters of municipal administration and to receive suggestions 
the course of conduct which should be thought advisable to 
pursue, Matters in the discretion of that official or matters in the dis. 
cretion of the commissioners which come before that official are now 
referred to. Suits involving the question of settlement of claims against 
the District of Columbia, affairs relating to the promulgation of build 
ing, police, plumbing, and health regulations, administrative in character 
and not judicial, coming before that officer might require, if not compe} 
him, to bring the matters to the attention of the President; and if re 
ferred by the President to some judicial officer of the United States 
unacquainted with the intricacies of the laws and practices relating to 
the government of the District of Columbia and his opinion taken, con- 
fusion and delay would inevitably follow. In fact, the measure looks to 
the disintegration of the District of Columbia as a municipality and to 
a divided and discordant administration ; it will not be otherwise (unless 
the whole of the government of the District of Columbia be turned over 
to the Federal authorities) than detrimental to the interests of the 
public and of the citizens of the District of Columbia. 
Respectfully submitted. 


about 


E, H. THOMAS, Corporation Counsel. 


Mr. WILLIS. In that memorandum it is pointed out that 
this is a substantive change in the form of government of the 
District; that this official is the official upon whom the Dis- 
trict Commissioners must rely for their guidance in legal mat- 
ters; and I submit to the Senator, as a great business man 
as well as a great Senator, that if he is to depend upon some- 
body for legal opinions he would not like to have that some- 
body selected in some other quarter. It seems to me that 
between the District Government on _ the 
hand and counsel on the other is such that this counsel ought 
to be selected as he has been heretofore, and as the law now 
provides, by the District Commissioners. 

If it shall be said—I do not know that this is the case at 
all; I know nothing about the personnel of the matter—if 


the 
one 


| the District Commissioners want a change in the corporation 


counsel, they have the power to make that change. There is 
no reason why that burden should be placed upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I think there is little enough power 
in the District and its officials now without adopting this 
amendment proposing to give the President additional power. 
I am very certain the President does not desire any such addi- 
tional power. I think there are enough officers here who are 
appointive officers now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am always somewhat distrustful of my 
conclusions when I am in full agreement with the Senator from 
Ohio, but on this occasion I certainly am. I can not see why 
the District Commissioners should be deprived not alone of 
the privilege but of the responsibility of choosing a corpora- 
tion counsel, It is the practice in almost every city that the 
mayor selects his own corporation counsel, and he should, 
because he is responsible for the administration of affairs; 
and a lawyer, as I understand, is very likely to follow the 
wishes of his employer. The District Commissioners represent 
the mayoralty, the administration of affairs in the city; and I 
am perfectly clear in my mind that this appointment should be 
in the hands of the commissioners. 

I have no objection to the increase of salary proposed; but, 
if I understand the temper of this community, the citizens 
associations are unwilling to have this change made, and I 
think it makes for a breakdown in government and does nol 
make for a coordinated, harmonious administration of munict- 
pal affairs such as we desire to have in the District ol 
Columbia. 

Mr. PHiPPS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
to make just a few remarks, perhaps we can save a little 
time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. First of all, the House committee was abso- 
lutely convinced that a recasting of the legal force should be 
had at this time. 











2 


It 


WILLIS. 
What House 


Mr. 


question? committee does he 


mean—the House | 


Committee on Appropriations or the House District Com- 
mittee? 
Mr. PHIPPS. I am speaking new of the Appropriations | 


Committee of the House. 
Mr. WILLIS. Exactly. 
ir. PHIPPS. I do not know whether the District Commit- 
ff the House was consulted or not; but the House Com- 
tee on Appropriations wrote into this bill language that 
bus been aeeepted by the House. 


‘ 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
ie floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not want to interrupt the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I supposed I was permitted to make an ex- 


planation that would clarify the atmosphere, 
Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 


Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will permit me to do so for 
just a minute or two, I will proceed. 
Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. I desire to be courteous to the 


Senator. 
Mr. WARREN. 
bill has the floor. 
Mr. WILLIS. 


Mr. President, the Senator in charge of the 


Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. But the Senator can not keep it all day. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yielded to the Senator for a purpose. Then 
I understood the Senator yielded back, in order that I might 
make a statement. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood that the Senator had 
his statement, and I again took the floor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 

ator from Ohio to have the floor to speak on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the understanding of the Senator from 
Ohio. I yield to the Senator from Colorado for a brief ex- 

anation or a question. 


concluded 


Who 


Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 
‘The House committee, as I attempted to say, thought, in the 
interest of the public welfare, that the legal department of 
District should be recast. They have expressed to us—l 


want to modify my statement there in a little particular, be 
this comes, perhaps, second hand from the District Com- 
I ioners—that the service they have been getting has not 
heen prompt enough; it has not been efficient enough; the 
business has grown to such an extent that they feel that the 


cnuuse 


pre 
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Mr. President, will the Senator permit a | whem we put it upto the full committee no objection was made 


to the language of this amendment. 

Mr. FHSS. The change in the personnel does not concern 
me, but I am uncertain about changing the appointive power. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. BRATTON addressed the 
Chair. - 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as one member of 
the committee I am going to say frankly that the general im- 
pression I have gotten for a good, long while is that the cor- 
peration counsel of this District, while a very fine man, is not 


especially qualified for this very responsible place. The com- 
mittee were trying to get rid of that state of affairs. If the 
commissioners would not do it, we thought we ought to make 
this prevision here. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Why will not the commissioners do it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know why they ill 


not do it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Did the committee give any reason why the 
commissioners would not do it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They have not done it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If I may answer the Senator—it will take 
only a moment—the fact is that in their expressions to us their 
evident purpese was to demote the present corporation counse! 





and retain him at a salary of $5,200 a year, and we do not 
| believe that that is good administration. 
Mr. BRATTON, Mr. President 
Mr. WILLIS. I now yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 
Mr. BRATTON. I think the explanation the Senator from 


| Colorado has made emphasizes the fact that the provision in 


sent incumbent as general counsel has not been able to cover | 


the legal, technical part and at the same time administer the | 


affairs of the office. Therefore, they proposed to demote the 


present general counsel and put in his place another man 
cted by the commissioners, 
ur committee is of opinion that to demote a man does not 
! g about efficient service; that to get the talent the Dis- 


should have it is necessary to pay the compensation named 
ie Senate committee—$7,500 a year. The Senate commit 
ot particularly concerned whether the general counsel is 
ed by the President or named by the commissioners. What 
re after is effective administration of affairs in the legal 
department, 
Our recasting of the figures means that a new 
the place of the incumbent, at an increase in salary 


} tee 


man to take 
of $1,500 


a year, drops out the man proposed by the House as an extra 

at $5,200 a year, so that the Senate figures, it would be 

ted, total $42,360 as against $46,000 as the bill passed the 
It ise, 

I want to ask if it would be agreeable to the Senator from 

Ohio, the Senator from Maryland, the Senator from New York, 


nd perhaps the Senator from New Mexico—to whom [I shall 
vind to yield a as I may—if we were to strike out, 
following the words “ corporation counsel,” on line 17, page 5, 
words “who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and,” leaving it 
nply to name the corporation counsel, “who shall also act 
general counsel of the Public Utilities Commission, $7,500.” 


} 
i Soon 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 
Mr. FESS. That is the question that is in my mind—why, 


we desire to recast, we are changing the appointing power; 
why we take from the commissioners the power to appoint and 
put it in the President. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely say that it seemed to be the view of 


the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, and 


the bill violates the rule, because he says the purpose is to 
change the entire cast under existing law. I am informed that 


under existing law the appointive power rests in the commis- 
Sioners. It is proposed here in an appropriation bill to take 
away that power from the commissioners and vest it in the 
President, in order to recast the entire fabric of existing law; 
but if we adopt the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


Colorado just now to strike out this language, “ who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
ot the Senate,” it seems to me the entire question will be 
changed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Colorado to propose that amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; 1 offer that amendment to the cominiitee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on axreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorac > 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, before a vote is tak upon 
that amendment I desire to say that it seems to me tl f 
statements that have been made by the Senator from C iclo, 
and particularly by the Senator from Washington, have st last 


| let the cat out of the bag. There seems to be some difficulty 
here about the corporation counsel. If that be the case, | in 
unable to see why by provision of law we should undertake to 
transfer that distressing problem, if it be su from the D 
trict Commissioners to the President of the United Stat ! 
other words, I.come back to the original thesis: If we 
change substantive law, it should be changed by recommend 
tion of the regular District Committees of the House and 
Senate. t is admitted here that this proposition has not bee 
considered by the District Committee of the House, nor has it 
been considered by ihe District Committee of the Senate, a { 
yet it is a fundamental proposition. 

There is another reason suggested by the Senator om 
York that it seems to me ought to be controlling. If this 
counsel shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States, so that the responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
the President, if anything goes wrong in District affai i 

| be easily said then by the District Commissioners: “ Ws 
were incorrectly advised by this official appointed by I 
dent of the United States.” In other words, you have dece 
tralized authority. Instead of making for good admin n 
| you have encouraged bad administratior 

It seems to me the only safe thing » do is to vote wn 
the amendment that has been brought in here by e Commit 
tee on Appropriations, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Pre sident, I do wish to second, and to sec 
ond most earnestly, what the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wi.cis] 
has said upon this subject. I think, with due respeet to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], that of all feeble and 
insufficient reasons in the world that can be given for a chan 
in the legislation, one of the feeblest and most insufficient 
that the legislation is intended to legislate some individual ir 
an office or to legislate some individual out of an offic If you 
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introduce that sort of personal politics, so to speak, into legisla- 
tion, there is no telling where it will end. 

I recall that when I was a member of the Maryland General 
Assembly there was a very active Democratic primary worker 
in one of the counties of Maryland on the Eastern Shore, and a 
bill was brought in to change the lines of the election district 
in the county in which this worker lived. The whole legisla- 
tive machinery was started up for the purpose of putting that 
bill through, and afterwards the fact came out that the whole 
object of the measure was to transfer that very active and 
cfiicient Democratic primary worker from one election district 
of the county to another. 

With due respect to the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], it seems to me that it would be just as petty a feat of 
practical polities to adopt this amendment for the purpose of 
legislating out of office the present incumbent of the office of 
corporation counsel, That sort of legislation always leads to 
the most pernicious results. If the man is an unfit incumbent 
of the office, let the commissioners dismiss him. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But they will not do that; that 
is the trouble. 

Mr. BRUCE. Probably they know what the man’s real mer- 
its and demerits are better than the Senator from Washington 
doves or better than I do, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know the corporation 
counsel. I have heard him highly spoken of as a man, but we 
should bave a more competent man for this responsible place. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am informed that the District Commis- 
sioners are opposed to this change suggested by the Senate 
committee, They do not want the change. I know whereof I 
speak, and if the District Commissioners are themselves so 
insensible to the duties of their office as to persist in keeping 
an unfit officeholder in office, then they themselves should be 
turned out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think there is a great deal of 
force in that, but of course we have new commissioners in 
office now, and we do not know what attitude they will take. 

Mr. BRUCE. This corporation counsel is the appointee of 
the District Commissioners; he is subject to their oversight, 
and he should be amenable to their authority. We can not 
have any proper administration unless the general counsel of 
a commission like this is amenable to the authority of the 
commission in whose service he is enlisted. 

i recall that when the public service commission law of 
Maryland was passed there wus a provision in the law for the 
appointment of a people’s counsel, a man to represent the 
people whenever questions of gas or electric light or railway 
rates, or whatnot, came up. Notwithstanding the fact that he 
was peculiarly the representative of the people, he was ap- 
pointed by the commission, and most wisely the legislature 
came to the conclusion that the public-service commission should 
not have the appointment of the people’s counsel; that he 
should be entirely aloof from any possible influence that might 
be exerted, with reference to the discharge of his duties, by 
the commission, and the Maryland Legislature changed the 
law. They provided that the people’s counsel should be ap- 
pointed by the governor instead of by the commission. On the 
other hand, the general counsel of the commission is appointed, 
under the public service commission law of Maryland, by the 
commission, for the very reasons that I say should apply to 
the appointment of this corporation counsel. 

He is their servant; he is subject to their oversight; and 
he should be amenable at all times to their authority and not 
to the authority of anybody else. 

There is another objection, too. We know perfectly well 
that if this corporation counsel is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent there will be the greatest amount of pressure exerted 
upon the President to appoint somebody from outside of the 
District of Columbia. I respectfully submit that the bar of the 
District is entitled to that office. This is a city in which there 
are au great number of very able lawyers, and some man from 
the bar of the District of Columbia should be appointed to 
this position. But just as surely as this amendment is agreed 
to, there will be an organized effort in many different directions 
to get the President to appoint somebody from Maryland, or 
somebody from Pennsylvania, or somebody from Michigan, or 
somebody from California, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, does the Senator understand 
that I have now moved to eliminate that language, so as to 
leave it in accordance with the present law, allowing the com- 
missioners to appoint the corporaticn counsel? I have made 
that motion, 

Mr. BRUCE. The salary is somewhat less. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The salary at present is $6,000 per annum. 
We propose to pay a higher rate of salary in order to get the 
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talent we think we should have to run a very large legal de. 
partment. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is a very important position. The whole 
appropriation is less. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; because the House not only proposes to 
add another $6,000 man but to keep the $6,000 man already 
there. : 

Mr. BRUCE. With the amendment suggested by the Sena 
tor, I have no objection to make. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word 
When I spoke on this amendment a short time ago I hesitated 
to make the statement on the floor of the Senate that I dia 
make, because I thought we could take care of this matter 
without any public reflection upon anybody. I agree almost 
entirely with the suggestion of the Senator from Maryland. 

I think probably the purpose the committee had in mind has 
been accomplished. I agree that primarily the appointment 
ought to be left to the commissioners. So I am glad that the 
Senator having the bill in charge is willing to strike out that 
provision, and I think the matter will be arranged satisfactorily 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
proposes another amendment to the amendment, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Washington that in all probability, since there are two new 
men on the commission, and there very likely will be another 
one very soon, there will be such a change as the Senator has 
suggested, so that everything the Senator has had in mind will 
be accomplished, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I said. I think it 
will be arranged satisfactorily. Of course, I could not agree 
with the suggestion of the Senator from Maryland that the 
President would go outside of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point a corporation counsel when he has the bar of the District 
of Columbia to choose from. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado to 
the committee amendment. 

The Curer CLerRK. On page 5, line 20, after the word 
* Commission,” to insert the words “ including extra compensa- 
tion as said general counsel.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Municipal 
architect's office,” on page 7, line 21, after the word “ exceed- 
ing,’ to strike out “2%” and insert “3,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 


All apportionments of appropriations for the use of the municipal 
architect in payment for the services of draftsmen, assistant engi 
neers, clerks, copyists, and inspectors, employed on construction work 
provided for by said appropriations, shall be based on an amount 


not exceeding 3 per cent of the amount of the appropriation made 
for each project. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
director of traffic,’ on page 9, line 7, to increase the appro- 
priation for personal services in that office in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, from $19,360 to $28,540. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 12, before the word 
“and” to strike out “$70,000” and insert “ $75,000,” so as to 
read: 

For purchase, installation, and maintenance of traffic lights, signals, 
controls, and markers, painting white lines, labor, city planning in rela 
tion to traffic regulation and control, and such other expenses as may 
be necessary in the judgment of the commissioners, $75,000 and the 
appropriation of fees received for reissuing motor-vehicle operators 
permits, contained in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1927, is continued available until December 31, 1927: 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Register 0! 
wills,” on page 11, line 10, to strike out “ $9,400" and insert 
“ $10,900,” so as to read: 


For miscellaneous and contingent expenses, telephone bills, printing, 
typewriters, towels, towel service, window washing, street-car tokens, 
furniture and equipment and repairs thereto, purchase of books of ref- 



















er lnw books, and periodicals, and including $4,000 to be available 
wdiately for the purchase and installation of a photostat machine 
ecessory equipment, $10,900 


> amendment was agreed to. 
lhe next amendment was, under the heading 
I llaneous expenses,” on page 12, line 13, 
ces,” to strike out “$49,000” and insert 


“ Contingent and 
after the word 
** $51,000,” 80 as 
printing, checks, books, law ‘books, books of reference, periodicals, 
y; surveying instruments and implements; drawing materials; 
rebinding, repairing, 


itory apparatus and equipment and maintenance of laboratory in 
fice of the inspector of asphalt and cement; damages; livery, 
ise, 4nd care of horses and carriages or buggies and bicycles not 


provided for; 
s; use of bicycles by 


ice, 
inspectors in the 


horseshoeing ; repairs to pound and 


engineer department not 


xceed $800 in the aggregate; traveling expenses not to exceed 
$3,000, including not exceeding $1,000 for payment of dues and travel 


i expenses in attending conventions when authorized by the Commis- 
the District of Columbia; expenses authorized by law in 

ion with the renroval of dangerous or unsafe buildings; and other 
| necessary expenses of District offices, $51,000: 


g rs of 


The amendment was agreed to. 
he next amendment was, on page 12, line 18, after the word 
‘awarded,” to insert “ where such supplies and materials are 
1 by schedules of the General Supply Committee,” 
make the proviso read: 


80 AS 


ded 


ict 


That no part of this or any other appropriation contained 
or of any appropriation which may now be available shall 
nded for printing or binding a schedule or list of supplies and 
the furnishing of which contracts 
d where supplies and mate 
General Supply Committee. 


mat ils for have may | 


covered 


been 
by 


or re 


schedul 


such ials are es 


the amendment was agreed to. 
rhe next amendment was, on page 13, line 16, after the figures 


S00,” to strike out “in all, $88,230,” and insert “ executive 
one, $2,500; in all, $90,730,” so as to make the paragraph 


and preservation of records; purchase of | 
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} 
maintenance, care, repair, and operation of passenger-carrying 
les owned by the District of Columbia, $72,680; for exchange 
h passenger-carrying automobiles now owned by the District of | 
a as, in the judgment of the commissioners of said District, 

shall become unserviceable, $10,000; and for the purchase of 
ger-carrying automobiles as follows: Surface division, two, $900; 
division, one, $450; electrical department, one, $450; office of | 
r of traffic, one, $1,500; assessor's office, one, $450; assessor's 


$1,800; executive office, one, $2,500; in all, $90,730. 


the amendment was agreed to. 
the next amendment was, on page 16, line 12, after the figures 
500,” to strike out the colon and the following . proviso: 


st 


‘Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available | 


for printing a pamphlet or book containing notices of sales of 
property for overdue taxes. The original copy of such book or 


hlet, however, shall be kept on file in the office of the col- 
r of taxes of the District of Columbia for public inspec- 
so as to read: 


authorized and required by law, and for tax 
in regulations, $6,500. 


reneral advertising, 
1001 notices and notices of changes 


lhe amendment was agreed to. 


¢ hext amendment was, on page 16, after line 17, to insert: 


dvertising notice of taxes in arrears July 1, 1927, as required 


given by the act of March 19, 1890, as amended, to be reim 
i by a charge of 50 cents for each lot or piece of property ad 
ed. $6,000: Provided, That the printing of tax-sale pamphlets 
be discontinued, and in lieu thereof the notice of sale and a list 
ning a description sufficient to identify each piece of property 


| tor i 


and the due, shall be advertised once in t 
ir issue of one morning and one evening néwspaper published in 
District of Columbia: Provided further, That hereafter the notice, 
tising twice a week for three weeks in the 
of three daily newspapers published in the District of Columbia, 
state that the Mst of properties offered for sale has been pub 
| in two newspapers, giving the name h and the date of the 
containing said list, in lieu of the statement that pamphlets have 


collector of taxes 


sale, amount 


iver successive regular 


of eac 


printed and are for sale at the office of the 


Mr. PHIPPS. At that point, I have found, in going over this 
ndment after it had consideration, that a redraft would 
mprove the language, and I submit an amendment in place of 
printed in the bill. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
endment to the amendment. 


The clerk will state the 


ihe 
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The Cuter Cierx. To strike out the proposed amendment 
and insert the following: 

lor advertising notice of taxes in arrears July 1, 1927, as required 
to be given by the act of February 28, 1898, as amended, to be reim 
bursed by a charge of 50 cents for each let or piece of property adver 
tised, $6,000: Provided, That the printing of tax-sale pampliets shall 
be discontinued and in lieu thereof the notice of sale and the delin 
quent tax list shall hereafter be advertised once a week for two weeks 
in the regular issue of one morning and one evening newspaper pub 
lished in the District of Columbia; and notice shall be given, by adver 
tising twice a week for two successive weeks in the regular issue of 
two daily newspapers published in the District of Columbia, that such 
delinquent tax list has been published in two daily newspapers, giving 
the name of each and the daies and the issues containing said list, 
nd such notice shall be published in the two weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the week in which the delinquent tax list shall have been | 
lished; Provided further, That competitive proposals shall invited 
by the commissioners from the several newspapers published in the 


et 


District of Columbia for publishing the said delinquent tax li 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
‘The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 16, fo insert: 


To aid in support of the National Conference of Commissioners i 
Uniform State Laws, $250 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Street Im- 
provements,” on page 19, after line 18, to insert 

Northwest: For paving Forty-fourth Place, Hawthorne Street to 
Cathedral Avenue, $4,900 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment, which I ask to 
have read at this time 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amend t not in 
order at the present time 

Mr. PHIPPS. If it would accommodate the Senator, I would 
not object to having the amendment considered at this moment. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be reported. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 19, after line 26, insert 

Southeast: For paving Potomae Aven between Fighteenth nd 
Nineteenth Streets. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I regret to say that that is as far as I can go, 
I shall have to make a point of order against that item 

Mr. Mc KELLAR. Will hot the Senator ake ft to con- 
ference? 

Mr. PHIPPS. We could not tuke it to conference, because 
it has not been estimated for or reported by a standing com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempor: The point of order is well 
taken. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to rt 

Northeast: For paving Twelfth Place, Taylor Street to Upshur St 
$4,500 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 28, to strike 
out: 

Northeast: Fifty-seventh Street, Blaine Avenue to Dix 8 s 0 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 7, after the word 
‘In all,” to strike out “ $184,700” and insert “* $189,100," so as 
to read: 

In all, $189,100; to be disbursed and ¢ unted fe s 
provements and for that purpose s ll cor t 1 4 y 
That no part of such fund shall b sed for th p 
street or section thereof not herein specilled 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wis, under the subhead “ Gaseli 
road and street fund,” on page 22, after line 6, strike i 

Southeast: Thirty-cighth Street, Alabama A 1 to §& : 
and Suitland Road, Thirt; hth Stree to the D t li =] ( 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I think that the item in 1 
7, 8, and 9 on page 22 should, for the very Ix of y , 
be maintained and not stricken out as the Senate committer 
proposes to strike it out. Indeed, although I am always g'ad 
to be enlightened, I experience some little difficulty » ¢ 
eluding just by what reasoning the Senate committee w 
actuated in striking that item out. 

I wish to read a brief history of that item. which it 
to me is enough in itself to dispense with obser oy 
my part. It is a letter to me from Mr. Sreruen W. (| : 
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a Member of the House of Representatives from Maryland, 
dated February 5, 1927, in which he says: 


My Dear Senxavor Bruce: I am writing you with reference to the 


paving and surfacing of Thirty-eighth Street and Alabama Avenue and | 


the Suitland Road, all within the District of Columbia. 

‘The improvement of this road, 0.4 mile, :o as to connect with an 
improved highway leading to Suitland in Prince Georges County, was 
approved by the Highway Engineer of the District of Columbia, 
recommended by the District Commissioners, approved by the Budget, 
and came before the Appropriations Committee of the Llouse as part 
of the road improvement program under the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, H. R. 16800, 

The Subcommittee on Appropriations haying this bill in charge, 
struck out the item for the improvenrent of Thirty-eighth Street 
and Alabama Avenue, but when the Ifouse was sitting as a Committee 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union, I offered an amend- | 


ment to this bill, providing for the improvement of this road, and 
this amendment was adopted on a division, by 100 ayes and 71 noes, 
ind the bill with all amendments was afterwards adopted by the 
Hlouse: and the bill goes to the Senate with this item of $13,200 
included, 

About two years ago, the public-spirited citizens of Suitland con- 
tributed $8,000 or $9,000 for the concreting of about one-half mile 
of road from the District line toward Suitland. Last year the State 
Ltoads Commission of Maryland concreted another mile, and expects 
this year to lay another mile, which will make a concrete road from 
the District line to Suitland, that town being about 2% miles from 
the District line, 


rhe purpose of iy amendment which has been adopted is to improve | 


the road from the District line to where it connects with Pennsylvania 


Avenue extended, and, as previously stated, this distance is 0.4 mile. | 


I bring this matter to your attention in the hope that you will be good 
enough to speak to some of the Senate members on the Committee on 
\ppropriations for the District of Columbia, in order that this item 
niny be preserved in the bill, 

Very truly yours, 


STerPHeEN W. GAMBRILE, 


It will be seen, of course, that the appropriation is very small 
in amount, $13,200. Before it reached the House it had been 
approved by the highway engineer of the District of Columbia, 
recommended by the District Commissioners, and approved by 
the Budget. The item came to the Appropriations Committee 
of the House as a part of the program for the District appropri- 
ation bill now pending. It seems to me that Congress ought to 
be even a little more generous than it ordinarily is in dealing 
with the improvement of highways leading from the city of 
Washington into the State of Maryland. As we know perfectly 
well, we have in Maryland one of the finest highway systems in 
the country. We have lavished vast amounts on it, and no por- 
tious of that highway system are finer than those in immediate 
contact with the city of Washington, 

In this case the citizens of this little flourishing town in 
Prince Georges County have gone down into their péckets and 
contributed money toward this improvement. The State of 
Maryland itself has contributed toward the improvement. 

It seems to me, when there is such a manifestly liberal dispo- 
sition upon the part of the State of Maryland and the citizens 
residing in Maryland in the neighborhood of Suitland to do 
their part, that Congress might be willing to spend the paltry 
sum of $13,200 by way of cooperation with the citizens of 
Prince Georges County and the State of Maryland. 

I can not understand why the Senate committee should have 
thought, after this amendment had met with general approval 
in so many different directions, that it was incumbent upon 
them to strike out the item. I really hope that the Senator 
from Colorado will change his mind about the item and with- 
draw his amendment and let it stand. 

We all know that there is no one connected with Congress 
who gives more sedulous, more painstaking, conscientious at- 
tention to the affairs of the District of Columbia than does 
Senator ArtHuR Capper, of Kansas, one of the best chairmen 
I have ever known in charge of any committee since I have 
been in the Senate. He has written this letter to me under 
date of February 11, 1927: 

Dean Senator Bruce: I have your letter of February 8, inclosing 
~opy of a letter received by you from Congressman GAMBRILL, relative 
to an item in the District of Columbia appropriation bill providing 
for the paving of Thirty-eighth Street and Alabama Avenue and that 


part of the Suitland Road within the District I visited this project | 


this morning and am pleased to say that I am favorable to the 
appropriation in question I hope to see the bill reported with 


that item included and that it will be accepted by the committce as | 


a whole 
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| Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask the Senator to give me the date of 
| the letter he just read from the Chairman of the District Com. 
mittee? 

Mr. BRUCE. The date was February 11, 1927. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Four other members of the committee went 

over the same ground and, as I recall it from the check list, 
they were in agreement that the item should be eliminated 
We have a list of all these proposals and we all check on 
them. We then compare notes and in this case found we were 
| in perfect agreement, 
The fact is that the proposed paving to make an outle: 
toward the District line, to the border of Maryland, wij 
probably within a year or two connect up with a road tha: 
is paved from the District line. But it is not so paved { 
day. The District of Columbia has done more in going tows): 
Suitland by its improved streets than Maryland has done jy 
reaching the District line from that section. According to 
| belief, and I have been over the ground, that is a corre 
| statement of the situation. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator, I suppose, noted the statement 
in the letter from Congressman GAMBRILL to me that about 
two years ago the public-spirited citizens of Suitland con- 
tributed $8,000 or $9,000 for paving about one-half mile of the 
road from the District line toward Suitland. In other words, 
in addition to what the State roads commission of Maryland 
has done, the citizens residing in that vicinity have gone down 
into their own pockets and raised the sum of $8,000 or $9,000 
That is an extraordinary illustration, it seems to me, of civic 
| 
] 
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liberality. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Maryland road is not paved up to the 

| District line by any means, as the Senator must know. 
Mr. BRUCE. There is no doubt of any road in the State of 
| Maryland, if I may say to the Senator, not being completed. 
We have one of the finest highway systems of any State in the 
Union. It is kept under the very closest supervision all the 
time, and there is not likely to be any missing link ef any kind 
in the chain of our great highway system that will last for any 
considerable period. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will permit me, I want to tell 
him something of the rule that guides us in fixing our judgment 
| when passing upon the question of whether or not a street shall 
be paved. We require that the grading must have been done 
at least one year, and in the majority of cases two years, il 
advance of the paving, so as to allow the proper settling. We 
require that the abutting property shall be improved with 
buildings where buildings are to be constructed, As we look 
at Suitland’s proposal, the ground where this paved road is to 
be put through is to be built up eventually with houses. If we 
lay the pavement and the houses are built afterwards, that 
involves cutting through the pavement for service connections 
such as sewer, electric light, and gas. There has been no build 
ing along the line of the proposed pavement and that is the 
| reason why the committee declined to approve the item. Our 
action was really in accord with that of the committee of the 
House, which visited and examined the property. 

Mr. BRUCK. I am not questioning, of course, the motives 
of the committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It would be making an exception to our rule 
to let the item go through. 

Mr. BRUCE. Nevertheless the Senate committee bas under- 
taken to set up its judgment in this respect against the judg 
ment of the highway engineers of the District of Columbia, of 
the District Commissioners, and of the House of Represents 
tives. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to sa) 
simply to emphasize what the Senator from Colorado bas said 
that four or five members of the committee examined everyone 
of these items on the ground. That examination was made to 
enable us to pass upon the items individually, following cer 
tain principles which we applied to all. I have here in m) 
hand my list of the various streets, with notes I made on them 
when we examined them. Against this item, without refe! 
ence to whether it leads out into Maryland or anywhere else 
because I never took that into consideration at all, [I have 
marked “out,” and have also noted “ unimproved,” indicating 
that along this road the property was not improved. That 
rule, I think, we applied in every case. When the committe 
got together to consider the matter we compared notes on tlie 
various items, and we found that in almost every case we were 
in agreement in the memoranda we had made. This was 
one which we agreed, under the rules we were following, 2) 
plied to all the various items should go out. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course the Senator is aware of the fact 
that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] made an actual 
| inspection on the ground, 











Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Kansas was 
with us 
BRUCE, Then he changed his mind. 
JONES of Washington. Of course I can not speak for 
the Senator from Kansas noted or what he did. He 
th us on the inspection trip and was a member of our 
baie 
BRUCE. I have just read his letter. The 
hat sober, second thought is always the best. 
PHIPPS. The item for this paving will very likely come 
i year or two, and perhaps we would do this paving just 
promptly as Maryland would do her part of the paving 
the District line. I do not think the item should 


Senato1 


as 


aj 


r ~ a 
this 


ke 
Rl 


{ 
vear 
! Cl If we are going 
priation of this kind is to be 


to lay down the rule that no 
made in conjunction with one 
that borders on this District of Columbia until 
vements have been made along the thoroughfare, of 
we arrest the spirit of improvement. To pave the high 
uld lead directly to improvement, where the highway 
such close relationship to a great city like Washington 
is highway does. 

mit, in view of the conclusion that was reached about 
matter by the other public authorities, that I have reached 
onclusion very properly that the item ought to be allowed 
nan 

President, I want the vote of the Senate on this matter. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator ask for the 
and nays, or does he suggest the absence of a quorum? 


States 


\V¢ 


\ir. BRUCE. I note the absence of a quorum. 

McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
hold that suggestion. 

CURTIS. Mr. President, we would like to have a short 
itive session which will take but a few moments. I ask 
Senator if he will not withdraw his request for a quorum 
der that I may move an executive session. 

BRUCE. And the bill will go over until to-morrow ? 

Ilr. CURTIS. It will. 

BRUCE, Very well; I withdraw the call for a quorum. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

ir. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con 
tion of executive business. 

motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
ideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 

( itive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
‘ utes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
February 17, 1927, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
NOMINATIONS 
e nominations received by the Nenate February 16 
(leyislative day of February 15), 1927 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF STATE 

William R. Castle, jr., of the District of Columbia, now chief 

division of western European affairs in Department 

te, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

I icis White, of Maryland, now a Foreign Service officer 
iss 2, assigned as counselor of legation at Madrid, Spain, 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 

KNvOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


nd Harrison, of Illinois, now an Assistant Seeretary of 
be envoy extraordinary aud minister plenipotentiary 
United States of America to Sweden, 

Butler Wright, of Wyoming, now an Assistant Secretary 
to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
United States of America to Hungary. 


{ 


0 


ate, 


tluetl f 


igh R. Wilson, of Illinois, now a Foreign Service officer of 

1, and a diplomatic officer with the rank of counselor of 
issy on detail in the Department of State, to be envoy ex- 
rdinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 


to Switzerland. 
MEMBER 


ra Brainerd, jr., of Oklahoma, to be a member of 


Limerica 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


OF 


t 


the In 


tate Commerce Commission, for a term of seven years from 
lary 1, 1927. 
CoLLBotor or CusToms 
muel H. Thompson, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., to be collector of 
ms for Customs Collection District No 12, with head- 
rs at Pittsburgh, Pa. Reappointment. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Oliver D. Burden, of New York, to be United States attorney, 
iern district of New York. A reappoiniment, his term | 


ing expired, 
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in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 


| tors in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the Ist day 
|} of July, 1926: 

| George S. Hathaway. 

Edward C. White. 

Surg. Willard J. Riddick to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of 
August, 1926. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Russell I. Craig to be a surgeon in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 4th 
day of December, 1925 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to | urgeon 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
| Ist day of July, 1926: 

Edwin Peterson. Joseph L. Schwartz 

John B. Farrior William W. Davies, jr 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
16th day of March, 1926: 

James F, Finnegan. 

Frank K. Soukup. 

rhe following-named dental suig to be dental surgeons ir 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of 
August, 1926: 

James L. Brown. Eugene H. Tennent 

Harry W. Blaisdell Cornelius H. Mack 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in the 
Navy, with the rank of captain, from the Ist day of July, 1926 

Lewis W. Jennings, jr Kenneth C. MeIntos! 

John H. Gunne! William S. Zane 

Leon N. Wertenbaker. Richard H. Johnston 

Harry E. Collin 

Paymaster Charlies KE. Parsons to be a pay ins r il 
Navy. with the rank of commander, from the Sth da I) 
ber, 1920 

rhe fol!owing-named boatswains to be « f | ! n tl 
Navy to rank with but after ensign, from the Sth d: Aug 
1026: 

Thomas O. Kirby. Lyle Turner 
| Frank H. Lemon. Marshall MeN. Angliet 
| John O. Strickland. Victor A. Leonard 
\. James F. Jeter. Milo Hazard 
| Edgar J. Hayden Fred Michaelis 
| Albert A. Webb Thomas F. MeDermott 
| Svend J. Skou Richard BE. Hawes 
Vern W. MeGrew Kenneth C. Ingraham 
| William H. Fiddler, jr Henry M. Brun. 
| James L. Freese. Harold F. Russell 
Pay Clerk Roderick C. Outten to be a chief pay clerk in the 



































































SoTL 


PROMOTIONS IN TRE NAVY 


Capt. Frank H. Clark to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 10th day of February, 1927. 
Commander Frank B. Freyer to be a captain in the Navy 


from the 6th day of December, 1925. 
Commander Harry A. Stuart, an additional number in grade, 
to be a captain in the Navy from the 10th day of February, 1927. 


Commander William F. Halsey, jr.. to be a captain in the 
Navy from the 10th day of February, 1927. 

Lieut. Commander John L. Schaffer to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Hugh P. LeClair to be a commander { 
Navy from the 10th day of February, 1927. 

Lieut. Cornelius W. Flynn to be a lieutenant commander i 
the Navy from the Ist day of April, 1926. 

Lieut. Horace E. Burks to be a lieutenant commander i 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1926. 

Lieut. William F. Loventhal to be a lieutenant comman ! 
the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. Milton ©. Carlson to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 10th day of February, 1927. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Raymond C. Percival to be a lieuten 
ant in the Navy from the 9th day of July, 1926 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clark L. Green to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the lst day of August, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Leo L. Pace to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 21st day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Willard BH. Dillon to be a lieutenant in 


the Navy from the 2d day of October, 1926. 
Ensign John R. McKinney to be a lieutenant 

in the Navy from the Sth day of June, 1926 
Medical Inspector Samuel 8S. Rodman to be a medical director 

3d day 


(jul ior 2T ide 


June, 1921. 
The following-named medical inspectors to be medical direc 





t 
l, 


Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of Angus 
1926. 
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Pay Clerk Will'am L. A. Strawbridge to be a chief pay clerk | 


in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the Sth day of 
Angust. 1926 


CONFIRMATIONS 


five nominations confirmed by the Senate February 16 | 


(legislative day of February 15), 1 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Samuel H. Thompson to be collector 
burgh, Pa. 


POST MASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Harry G. White, Glendale. 
COLORADO 
Harry A. Cobbett, Cedaredge. 
IOWA 
Llovil M. Poe, Blockton. 
Judson P, Holden, Delhi. 
Wesley L. Damerow, Dows. 
Russell Ib. Metcalf. Hawarden. 
[sane J, Phillips, Hiteman. 
Benjamin H. Todd, Ida Grove. 
Charles B. Abbott, Imogene. 
Albert L. Clark, Lanesboro. 
Karl J. Baessler, Livermore. 
Arthur C. Schnurr, New Hampton, 
Edgar A. Greenway, Pleasantville. 
Silas L. McIntire, Pocahontas, 
Hiram KE. Morrison, Seymour. 
Calvin L. Sipe, Sioux Rapids, 
Paul F, Wilharm, Sumner. 
Kate R. Weston, Webster City. 
KANSAS 
Isane A. Robertson, Alma. 
Robert T. Smith, Caldwell. 
Jesse M. Foster, Clifton. 
Kdwurd R. Dannefer, Cuba. 
Albert J. Deane, Fowler. 
Melvin F. Gardner, Greenleaf. 
John Irving, Jetmore. 
Abe K. Stoufer, Liberal. 
Alta A. McCutcheon, Little River. 
Walter S. Wright, Minneola. 
Louis T. Miller, Ness City. 
Charles N. Wooddell, Nickerson. 
George S. Robb, Salina. 
William H. Dittemore, Severance. 
Herbert M. Bentley, Sterling. 
Minnie KE. Brown, Wilsey. 
MAINE 
John A. Babb, Dixfield. 
MICHIGAN 
Eimer R, Fate, Bellaire. 
Orin T. Mallory, Blissfield. 
Charles S. Wilcox, East Lansing. 
Frank A. Miller, Gladstone. 
Lottie E. Bultman, Hermansville. 
Charles B. Curtis, Houghton Lake, 
Frank E, Darby, Kalkaska., 
Olive F. Gowans, Mackinaw. 
Albert Sanders, jr., Stephenson. 
Webb W. Walter, Three Rivers. 
Charles S. Sisson, White Pigeon. 
NEW JERSEY 
William G. Z. Critchley, Allendale. 
Charles G. Wittreich, Chatham. 
larv H. Jeffrey, Deal. 
Marcus Cramer, Gloucester City. 
Isanc KE. Bowers, Groveville. 
Robert E. Bromley, Haddon Heights. 
Andreas H. Fechtenburg, Harrington. 
Wilbert F. Branin, Medford. 
Mina A. Crowell, Minotola. 
Edward M. Sutton, Ocean City. 
lierman H. Wille, Orange. 
Arthur Knowles, Phillipsburg. 
James A. Harris, Wildwood. 
Jacob Feldman, Woodbine. 
NEW MEXICO 
Cliud E. Herndon, Cloudcroft. 
Jolin H. Doyle, jr.. Mountainair. 


of customs, 


j 
; 
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NEW YORK 
William J. Leighton, Avon. 
Earl J. Franklin, Belfast. 
Roy W. Munson, Brasher Falls. 
Nicholas Reilly, Brentwood. 
Charles H. Brown, Corfu. 
Beulah H. Kelly, Lisbon. 
Alexander Hickey, St. Bonaventure. 
Edwin P. Bouton, Trumansburg. 
Guy R. Dodson, Wyoming. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Elinor ©. Cleaveland, Highlands, 
Eugene L. Schuyler, Lowgap. 
Frank Colvard, Robbinsville. 
Mattie ©, Lewellyn, Walnut Cove, 
OKLAHOMA 
John W. Comer, Chickasha. 
Dixon L, Lindsey, Marlow. 
James G. Sprouse, McCurtain. 
George D. Graves, Norman. 
J. Ward McCague, Ralston. 
George F. Benge, Tahlequah. 
William C. Wallin, Watts. 
Orland H. Park, Wright City. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Fred Etnier, Huntingdon. 
TEXAS 
Lucy D. Campbell, Brazoria. 
Harry B. Strong, Iredell. 
Andrew J. Nelson, Meadow. 
William H. Mallory, Port Lavaca. 
Harry Reast, Whitesboro. 
Charles A. Andi <, Wolfe City. 
VERMONT 
William B. Needham, Bridgewater. 
Margaret I. Southgate, Concord. 
Ralph Gaul, North Bennington. 
Ruth S. Sheldon, Pawlet. 
VIRGINIA 
Vashti V. Compton, Brandy. 
WASHINGTON 
Fred W. Hoover, Eatonville. 
James F. Greer, Pe Ell. 
Sydney Relton, Richland. 
Arthur A. Bousquet, Wenatchee. 


WISCONSIN 
Bernard A. McBride, Adams. 
Richard J. Hansen, Elcho. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, February 16, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Gracious Lord, we praise Thy holy name, for Thou hast not 
withheld any good thing from us. Thy love is with us at the 
break of day and remains with us through the dark of night 
Surely Thou dost remember us according to the multitude of 
Thy tender mercies. Thy memories of us explain Thy estimate 
of man. Whatever the day’s task or duties or privileges may be 
remove our imperfect views of them, May we get our courage 
and wisdom from behind the veils of force and sense. Help us 
to spend nobly, wisely, and well the hours that await us. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read aud 

approved. 
THE BATTLESHIP MAINE 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, it is the custom each year on 
the 15th of February to hold memorial exercises in memory of 
those who perished with the Maine on the 15th of February. 
1898, in the riding hall near Arlington Cemetery. It is an 
oecasion in which the representatives of the Republic of Cuba 
join with those of the United States in recalling the meaning 
of that tragic event and pledging anew the friendship of the two 
Republics. Mine was the honor of being selected by the United 
Spanish War Veterans of the District of Columbia to speak on 
that occasion yesterday. Sefior Dr. Don Orestes Ferrera 
Cuban ambassador extraordinary, delivered a most eloquent! 
and masterful address in the name of his country. Following 












CONGRESSIONAL 


out the usual custom in the House, I ask 
t my remarks delivered on that occasion 
RECORD. 

SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 

consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 

r indicated. Is there objection? 

e was no objection. 

LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
the Recorp I include the following speech delivered 
the Maine Memorial, February 15, 1927: 

What of 


unanimous consent 
may be extended in 


in 


is there more value to a nation than to 
the memory moments in its history when its heart 
the motives have been at their best? 


well thus to keep forever living the spirit of epic days 


l AVIT? per- 


of those 


s been truest, when its 


eed ’ 
ut which a people perish have been most clear, 
ight anew the torches of our patriotism and our und 
Measured by this thought, no events 
history are profitable for us to recall than t! 
without thought or hope of earthly gain, tl! 
gave freely of her strong young life that freedo might 
the dust and live in a neighboring land. 
to-day in Arlington, the eternal bivouac of the Naticn’s heroic 
have placed the President’s wreath that of the 
at the anchor and the broken mast that were once the 
iem sl 
nt 


e visions with¢ 
‘rstanding 
es of such inspiration, 
un more 
Rss a 


ntry 


‘nD, selfish 
m 
out 
and Cuban 
Maine. 
‘p in white-marked graves that devoted company whose 
terrific blast of doom on that fateful night 29 


out in one 2% 


broken mast is the token of their lives cut short; of the age-old 
ce of youth to the of mankind. The anchor 
m of our hope and steadfastness our purpose that 
en died for shall never die. 
sinking of the Maine not the cause of the war with 
rather the culmination the sheck of which the 
awoke inte a solemn and a firm resolve that ruthless tyranny 
take its bloody and merciless hand from off the throat of a people 
freedom at Mingled with the cry of 
the Maine, sinking at night into the there 
ople more clearly than before the cry of children and women 
in misery and helplessness; the ery of old men crowded into 
guarded while they starved; the ery patriots 
ids in the face of broken promises and ited faith. 
is a power which the that the old order 
ss on and make way for the new makes of a nation the instru 
hand. Such an hour had struck, and the cail to duty was 
e of God. 


' 
the 


what 


progress is 


the of 
was Spain. 


from mind 


ng for our door. these 


stricken sea, came 


and of fighting 


or viol 


when hour strikes 


n its 


crowded into the brief period of the war which 
filled with portent. To-day as we gather here the 
to whom the event brought the end of time n 

clearly what we saw then only with the eyes of faith. In 
spective of the years we those tragic and glorious as 
ning of a through which one nation passed on to 

ry of a glory that was gone and to build anew, with wreckage 
ind d a truer and a bumbler 

a door through whi people new 
rhood through 
duties and which 
but reached beyond and clasped 


which 





1 were 


in 
of those we ca 
days 
live in 


see 


door 


, 


by the fire of bitter loss, 


purg 

born 
third came 
at 


all the 


another came into 
which a 
ed no 


hands 


| brothe of nations; a door 


longer 
with 


. into relationships stop its 


ig seas, 
ive but resolve 


join, 


one thought to-day, one hope I nurture, one in 
It is that our Nation in these days of mighty power, 
strides full panoplied among the nations the strongest 
richest of them all; when it lifts its voice and all the peoples 

| to hear; when its armies on the land and its navies on the seas 
{ nscious of their power and unafraid; when its comes 
in volume beyond the farthest limits of ancient dreams; 
and inventive accomplishment are beyond are; 
n its binds the forces itself of 

t 1 the servants of its people; when, in short, its horizon has become 


wi 
it 


a the 


as 


commerce 


roes 


its genius com 


science of very nature and makes 


t world; in all its dealings with that world, whether they be the 
ty ones with whom we stand face to face or with the weak who 
in confidence upon our arm, always and forever shall this our 
ry have as clear a vision and as high a purpose as those which 
s forth on that crusade of 1898. 

h year we assemble here in honor of our dead. In this presence 

t falls away. We sail again the sea We march again on soil 

I th which He the comrades of our great adventure. 

We who in those days were among the sowers of seed stand now 
among the reapers. Is it the whirlwind that we reap from the sowing 


of a wind or have there come from the sacrifice of these our comrades 
t ests for the permanent nurture of mankind? 
Out of the deep meaning of this anniversary day, 
what of the hour?” 
No doubt the common and unselfish course of 1898 cemented at last 


we ask, “ Watch- 


union of the States. No doubt out of its lessons and the united 
spirit which it invoked, there began to grow that mighty power which 


of | 
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| carried the same rapt and invincible spirit Into the fields of France. 
There exists that glorious guaranty that in crisis times both the 
spirit and the vision shall leap full armored before the vanguard of 
| the host and lead the way. 

That it s! 











all likewise lead in days of peace, when there is much to 

} draw aside the mind and cloud the vision, we meet here to-day and 

| every year in memory of the sacrifice. We clasp friendly hands with 

} the ambassador of that people who were then der the oppressor’s 

| heel and who to-day walk upright in their liberty, and we see in the 

event the guaranty to all the nations of this hemisphere of the good 
faith of our policy toward them all. 

We draw from the indelible memories of those days the sson that 
| unpreparedness is a national crime. Upon the preservation of free 
| institutions of government est the hope of all mankind thi Nation 
| must therefore be not on always right of pur; but ever g 
| to maintain it if that ¢ 1 justice n end W Washin 
} ton we say, “To be prepared f war is the mo I to 
promote peace.” 

But most of all, meeting h to-day in memory TRH . 1 1 
; the answer to r hope th i Zs ! ¢ rd 
| in th all of our President for a « eren on d t and 
| pea 

The profoundest statesmanship is that which dre wit] t mal 

d ms the master over whatev iti exist; wl 

out illusions; which is at the same time utterly ; i i 
which do not hesitate to set foot kon the way s 
| accomplishment is not yet in sight It has t » tru id that ‘ 
militarist and the I ci ar qually da to ft safety of é 
Republic I would add the cynic to th ist, tl cyni vho Ff 

fi 

This day of memory falls by an appropriate fate | veen t 

days of Washington and of Lincoln Thus th inkl ‘ t ! 
came at the very time when our people had just 1 d af h the 
| words of him who said that government by the people should not } 
from the earth. It had just occurred when the anniversary of Was! 
ington dawned, and the meaning of the tragic event was considered 
| together with the memory of him who suffered with his countrymen at 
Valley Forge. Thus Cuba came to share with us the riches of our 
| history. Our traditions became her own. We parted with her our 
heritage. 

Mr. Ambassador, your country and mine walked together in those 

events which raised McKinley to the stature of the great. With joint 
| endeavor our countries opened the door of destiny through which Roose- 
| velt strode, a fearless champion of human rights, to $ place a 

the immortals Our nations join in that comrade p Ww ‘ 
| from a campaign of hardships endured together, and in th 

| ments of which we share 

j Becau of those days the licht of freed rn 

|} the world, and in the me ry of those w lives pas ) 

nally in that living flame we here renew our vow 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 100 years ago my 
great-grandfather preached an excellent rmon relating to the 
state of the Union, with especial reference to national defense, 
and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by printing 
that sermon. 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unrani 
|} mous consent to print his great-grandfather’s serm Is ther 
| objection? 
| Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to objeet, with the 
| understanding that the gentleman will read it every day, I 
shall not object. [Laughter.] 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. I have read it nearly every day 
during my life. 
| The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. If it has no more effect on the rest of us 
than it has on the gentlemia from Maryland, 1 see : reason 
| for putting it into the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman's objection comes t a 
| [Laughter.] 
| Mr. HIi.L of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the Military Affairs 
| Committee of the House of Representatives on April 29 ), 
} and June 15, 1926, held hearings on House bill 8538, providing 


| for the abolishment of compulsory military training at schools 
}and colleges. The hearings were extensiy and the y 
| question of national defense from the point of view of 





attacking proper preparedness was discussed. 
appeared before the committee representatives of 
various organizations, fighting ostensibly compulsory military 
training in schools, but in reality all forms of military train 

ing by the youth of this country. Among others, there appeared 

1 

| 


| who are 
| There 


before the committee a minister of the gospel, who was proved 
to have advocated the taking by the youth of America of the 
| following oath: 
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I declare it to be my intention never to take part in war, offensive 
ov defensive, internal or civil, whether it be by bearing arms, making 
or handling munitions, voluntarily subscribing te war loans, or using 
n for the of setting others free for war service, 


lv inbor 


puryposrs 


The whole theory of American civilization is based on peace. 
No man wishes war less than the man who has served in actual 
war. We maintain our Army and Navy and our military train- 
ing for the purpose of preventing war or for the purpose, if 
war be necessary, of defending the principles of our Christian 
civilization. In recent months many ministers of the gospel 
have advocated the same sort of thing as is contained in the 
above-quoted oath. I think they mean well, but they do not 
understand what they are talking about. Ministers of the 
gospel at various times in the history of this country have 
been real leaders, and I asked permission to-day to print in 
the Record a sermon preached a little bit over a hundred years 
ago by a very stern minister, who had, however, lived through 
the period of the War of the Revolution, and realized that ade- 
defense was necessary if Christian civilization should 
tinue. 

The Rey. Ebenezer Hill graduated from Harvard in 
While he was preparing for college his father was fighting in 
the Revolutionary Army. When he graduated the experiences 
of the war were still vitally fresh to him. 
the Rey. Aaron Bancroft, D. D., father of George Bancroft, the 
historian, he was at Harvard when the war and the results of 
war were matters of common knowledge. 


quaie 


( lt 


You— 
The Rev. Mr. Hill said in the discourse which follows— 
respected officers and soldiers, notwithstanding the military parade you 


There are no 
active service 


make, live in a time of profound peace in your country. 
indications that may 


then all this military parade? 


apparent soon be called to 


Why 


you 


The same sort of question was asked a few days ago in this 
Chamber when we passed the Army appropriation bill. The 
same sort of questions will be asked a few days hence when 


we yote on the three cruisers. Ministers of the Gospel have | 
sreat influence on public opinion. The answer given over 100 


years ago in a sermon by the Rev. Ebenezer Hill is worthy of 
consideration at the present date by other ministers. 
fore, with the unanimous consent of the House, print the fol- 
lowing sermon of my great-grandfather Hill: 


SERMON DELIVERED AT MASON, HILLSBOROUGH 


DECEMBER 10 1826 


COUNTY, N. H., ON LORD’S 

. , OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF CAPT, HIRAM 
THE MILITIA COMPANY, WHO DECKASED DECEMBER 6, 1826, 
YFARS, BY THE REV, EBENEZER HILL, A. M. 


his full strength, being wholly at ease and quiet. 
His breasts are full of milk, and his bones are moistened with marrow. 
{nd another dieth in the bitterness of his soul and never eateth with 
sure They shall lie down alike in the dust, and the worms shall 
(Job xxi, 23, 24, 25, 26.) 

One interesting point of instruction conveyed in these words of the 
aged, experienced, and afflicted Job, is manifestly this. The grave may 
and to the prosperous, and healthy, and strong, as 
as to those who endure the greatest afflictions, and most severe 
I shall endeavor, briefly, to establish this truth, in order 
some of the important instructions which the great un- 
life seems forcibly to convey to us all; and to prepare 
the way for such application and addresses as the solemn scene which 


DAY, 
SMITH, OF 
AGED 


One dieth ijn 


ple 


cover them,” 


be very near most 
well 
sufferings, 
to exhibit 


certainty of 


so lately passed before our eyes, together with others of no long date, 
seenr to require 

Job was a man of very eminent plety. It appears from Divine 
testimony, that he exceeded all the men on earth in his day, in de- 
votedness to God, and in labor after inward purity, and practical 
holiness. ‘“‘ Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none 


like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth 
God, and escheweth evil.” Job was a wise man; a man of good 
much and careful observation. It is evident 
with the history of preceding far as 
down by tradition; and he had attentively observed 
Divine Providence in his own day. The remark 


nderstanding ; a man of 
well 


handed 


he was acquainted ages, so 
th was 


the dispensation of 


in the text was the result of his own observation, confirmed by the 
testimony of the fathers, who had lived long before him. And the 
same truth has been gaining additional exidence in every age of the 
world since, down to the present day. “One dieth in his full 
strength, being wholly at ease and quiet. His breasts are full of milk 
und his bones are pnroistened with marrow. And another dieth in the 
bitterness of his soul, and never eateth with pleasure. They shall 
lie down in the dust, and the worms shall cover them.” 

rh iruth also comes to us with authority; being written by the 
pen of inspiration, preserved by the providence of God, and making | 


a port of the Holy Scriptures. Oh, let us feel our personal interest 
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Like his kinsman, 


I there- | 


| of himself, so it 
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As we know that it is appointed to all men 
once to die; as we know that we are of the dust, and must 


in this solemn truth! 


return 
to dust again; so we are taught in the text, that we are not sure 
of any long previous warning of the time of our dissolution, Ny 


circumstances in life can give any security that death is not at the 
door, 

If to be full of strength and free from any disease the blood and 
spirits flowing with life and vigor can give no security for the cop. 
tinuance of life, then surely no attachments to life, no worldly circum 
stances, no pleasing prospects, no connections formed, no engagements 
made, can give the least assurance that the grave is not just before ns 
Hiow often do we see this melancholy truth demonstrated? We do not 
need to repair to the chronicles of ancient times for evidence that the 
young, even children and the sprightly youths of fairest promise, may 
suddenly drop into an untimely grave. Neither need we go far for 
proof that the the and vigorous—their parents’ hope 
their parents’ joy, while in the full enjoyment of health—their warm 
and lively imaginations painting bright prospects before them, which 
seem to them certain; perhaps forming connections, which they fondly 
believe will be lasting and on which they ground the warmest ex 
pectations of happiness—-we nerd not, I say, go far for proof, that such 
may in an unexpected hour fall into the cold embrace of death. 

Parents, while they feel not, or scarcely begin to feel, any of the « 
cays of nature; while their nerves are strong and their bodily organs 
are able to perform their functions with ease, and they behold with joy 
their children like olive plants around their tables or settling in the 
world with hopeful prospects—no sickness, no apparent messenger of 
death alarms them—they may drop and die in the fullness of their 
strength, or their children may fall before their eyes. In either case, 
how unlooked for, how surprising the change! Circumstances in life 
give no more security against death than health. Death spares the 
rich no more than the poor. Engagements, of whatever kind, are 
unavailing to protect against death, We may have much upon our 
hands to do, much unfinished business, according to our promises to 
others, og plans which we have laid out for ourselves; but as our full 
strength will not be able to withstand, so our engagements and promises 
will not move death to delay his stroke when commissioned to strike. 
And oftentimes there is little or no warning given by any previous 
indisposition before the strong man is made to bow. One dieth in his 
full strength, being wholly at ease and quiet, as well as another at 
whose door death had seemed to knock by long-continued or frequent 
sickness, 

Death, in unnumbered forms, stalks in every path we tread. Th 
grave is ever before us, and we are constantly approaching it; and 
no one can say that the next step is not into it, As David said 
may be with us, “ There is but a step between me 
and death.” The prophet was directed to cry, “All flesh is grass, and 
all the goodness thereof as the flower of the field. The grass withereth 
and the flower fadeth; because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon 
it. Surely, the people is grass.” Job also, guided by the Holy Spirit 
hath said, “ Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full 
of trouble. He cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down; he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not.” Surely; then, no one 
may consistently boast himself of to-morrow. However firm his health 
now is, he may then be in his grave. 

It is not my intention to labor to prove a truth so evident in 
frequent occurrences, I have barely reminded you, my fellow mortals, 
of what we all admit; I trust, and what every one must admit, who 


young, strong 
. be 


receives testimony of God, or only casts his eye over a little space 
around him; and I have done it for this purpose, that our minds 
might be prepared to receive the instruction which such facts press 


upon all the living. 

You will suffer me to state; and, I beseech all duly to weigh, some 
consequences which must follow from the foregoing acknowledged facts 
And, 1. If then, in the midst of life we are in death; if, in the full 
ness of our strength, and in our brightest worldly prospects, we ar 
liable every moment to be cut down by death, and in the grave to 
be hidden from the world and all it contains; to have all our con 
nections dissolved, and to leave all our earthly enjoyments behind us 
forever; then, certainly, they are miserably poor who have no better 
interest than what this world affords; nor enjoyments superior to al! 
those of time and sense. Though they be now free from suffering 
pain, in full health and strength; though placed in the most easy aud 
flattering circumstances, and having the brightest earthly 
before them, they are poor indeed! 

We may feel ourselves to-day to be full and happy in our wealth 
and friends; but if these be all we have, in one short hour we may 
have nothing. Is not vanity inscribed on all this world, when im 
mortal beings seek their happiness in it; and neither the most vigorous 
health, nor the greatest abundance, nor the most endeared connections 
and friends, can save us a moment from death; and as soon as deat! 
passes upon us we must leave the world as naked as we came into i! 
Oh, if we have not a better inheritance, richer enjoyments, and more 
glorious prospects than all this world can afford, we are in an un 
enviable, in a most pitiable state, 


prospects 
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2, A correct view of the uncertainty of life, the certainty of death, 
nd the change produced by death, shows the inestimable value of 
igion, 


It is only religion, personal religion, which consists in conformity of 


t to the character and government of God, and the gospel of 
tion by Jesus Christ, that can reconcile the mind to leave the 

support it in the near view of death, and render the soul happy 
death. Oh then, of what incalculable worth is religion; since 


| must die, leave kindred and friends, and possessions behind us 
iunch into the eternal world. Nothing but that glorious hope 
h springs from feeling reconciliation to God, trust in Christ's 
ing blood for the pardon of sin, and belief in the promise of His 


or forever, can enable us to view the world receding, and the 
tant, near and certain approach of death, without dismay And 
only evidence that they possessed this religion, which can give 


mnsoling hopes, and comfort our hearts, concerning those who were 

r to but are hidden from our eyes in the cold grave. It is this 
religion only which fits the soul for heaven. Who then can conceive, 
h less express the danger of every soul, destitute of religion, and 
unprepared to die. For no one knows the day of his death; and 


us, 


re is no change of moral character after death. There is no work, 
r devise, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave; yet the soul 
exist forever, and in a state to be decided according to the char- 
r formed, and the deeds done in the body. Who thea can rest 
t evidence of a heart by grace subdued to the will and service 
God? Without evidence of vital union to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
ynly Savior of sinners? 
ely to know Jesus Christ, and Him cructfied: to know Him as the 
or in whom we trust, whom we love, and whom we serve must be 


wisdom which is thus described by the King of Israel, “Wisdom 


is more precious than rubies; her merchandise is better than the 
' handise of silver; and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is a 
tr of life to them that lay hold on her; and happy is every one 
that retaineth her.” Ob, who can dare, in this dying world, to believe 
own immortality and not to seek this treasure! 

The view which has been presented of the close connection be- 

e¢ us and death, between every thing here and the grave, 
d teach us to live habitually as strangers and travelers in this 


r world and not to set our affections on things below 
to very loose to 
And to make ar 
our hope, our 


Surely our 
sit all 
life 


ld our confidence 


ought things we hold by such an uncer 


which is purely of 
idol, is not only exceedingly crimi- 


tenure as ything this 


ut exceedingly absurd. Why should we cleave so fast to that 
h we may so soon be called te ive forever? Oh, if the case be 
us as has been represented, how careful should we be not to 

ny inferior attachment to hinder us in seeking the present 


nent of God and laboring to secure an heirship to the glories of 
venly kingdom. 

tempting application of the subject to the 

e few aged people present will permit me to offer a word 
th j th 


an assembly 


t 


in in first place. 


true, my aged friends, that some die In youth—yea, die in their 
l Have walked 


ength, ing wh at ease and quiet? 





J you so 
years on earth that but few of all your youthful acquaintances 
! Then, hile you well may wonder that you are alive this 
1 may } that the time of your departure is at hand Al 
you ha n wonderfully spared, you have not obtained a 
rge from W l You must meet the king of terrors Are 
pared no to meet death? Are you prepared to stand in t 
of the Holy God? If any of you have lived to this day 
it returning to God by unfeigned repentaypce, and by faith in J 
not only death, but everlasting destruction is before you rhe 
g mercy of God, if you have rejected and continue to rej his 
offered in th l, will only aggravate your condemnation 
n, whil i w more sands ; run and you are continued 
of hope, turn iold. If any of you, aged friends, 
1 comforting ev you are prepared through grace for 
eful death e that ye as servants who watch and wait for 
of their Lord at an unknown hour. 
the l, I turn t l upon the middle aged and young people 
( dear friends, to consider, in view of the subject and the occa 
f it, and let your own uuderstanding answer the following ques 
Is it possible that you can have any business or concerns of so 
immediate importance as the immediate care of your sou Is 
iny thing you can uot neglect with more propriety and less 
d than prep tion fur death? Can you believe that you may die 
fullness of your rength and yet dare to live to another day 
out seeking God? Can any of you dare not to attempt now to do 
ou must wish you had done, but it may be too late to do, when 
feel the cold hand of death? 
it is expected t t some particular address will be made to the 
el made mourners, indeed, by the affecting instance of mortality 
has been publicly mentioned this day; and for whom, I trust, 
y hs carnestly prayed that they may be sanctified and supported 
umforted under their heavy trial. 





| 
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To the dear friend of the deceased 
nary feelings of sympathetic grief. 
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first look, and ordl- 
this truth, thus painfully 


we with 1 






Ss 


Hiow ha 


realized, “ one dieth in his full strength,” struck a death blew to your 
pleasing earthly prospects; perhaps fond dreams of years to enjoy the 
society of a beloved friend, and that ye might go down to the vale of 


years together. Perhaps you were anticipating much worldly comfort 
and respect by your mutual efforts and mutual kindness. Perhaps hop- 
ing that you might be helpers of each other's joy in a wearisome jour- 





ney to a brighter world. Death has stepped in and the bright visions 
have disappeared. Your friend is gone! But while the scene through 
which you have passed is heart affecting, and long must be, it is in 


structing; for it is the voice of God He does not forbid you to mourn, 


and no one may; but He calls you to take up the cross, to humble your- 











self under His mighty hand, to bear the yoke of trouble in your youth, 
and you have the prayers of many that you may find it good for you 
I say the scene through which you have passed fs instructing 
| You ean not easily be taught, and more impressively, the 
tainty of life, and the importance of being prepared for deat t 
an unwarned hour You can not have set before y ni ‘ 
| the uncertainty of all earthly prospects But are you I 
} Oh, there is a source of consolation alw open for tl | l 
| God reigns. The heavenly Father reigns He who afflicts l 
the afflicted to seek [Tim early in their afflictior We he ‘ 
| know the way to the mercy seat through crucified Savio I 
near in humble boldness in His name, and he who has Iaid thus 
burden on you will support you Oh, let the loss of an earthly 
| friend render the friend of sinners more precious to y< heart 
Let the disappointments in human calculations rai y t 
above the world, and lead you to seek divine consolatl s 
forward toward the mark for the prize of the high calli d 
you will find lasting benefit from the scenes, which for the present 
| are so grievous. If Chri be indeed the friend of your lh 
| will never leave nor forsake you, \nd yu may look fo 1 to 
|} @ sudden death and an early ve with Iposul or y 
| wait all the days of your appointed time, till your change l 
come, even though you continually bear a cross 
lo the bereaved parents all our eyes turn, and ou he move 
with tenderness 
God has been very gracious to you in bestowing an uncommon 
share of health in your family Your children have all an sj d 
to grow up to manhood; and the voice of health has been i 
almost constantly in your habitation. Now, grievou sicknes nd 
| death hay ntered your home The breach is m \ | 
s0n is taken away in the fullness of his strength ind Ww r 
| hopes and fond expectations were rising and his pros) i i 
| ing. How suddenly, how unlooked for, has your troul ‘ But 
| you will remember, mourning friends Atflictio ‘ th 
| of the j neither doth troub pring out of t gi 
will j hand God viaik iched ! i f 
ind 5 » Thi \ t It is are ] y to we re 
fi ternit 
| You see a breach made in your family, which 1 8 pre t t 
li the rest Must zg and that you must tollow or preced m 
You hat you are not sure of wearing out with old age, or that 
you hall have lor warning of the approach of death tl ! 
| promising children are apt to be their parents’ hope in their ce g 
year put ou are now teeling!y imonished not t lean i 
props Oh, let the Lord be your « fidence ur ther th | 
earthly props sink under you, you will be Do | , 
or in every affliction you may pair to Hin ul Hie wil t 
present hel; Your ag dn shes t r time must i 
uit what scenes of t! hat sor s ntn ef t e 
endured, you do not and 1 not know \ ul to lo for les 
in this world May you t vored » t teachi ‘ t loly 
Spirit, and ma a Wise improvemet f aillic ind | 
pared for what is to come We wish you divin mnsol i 
| bas inflicted the wound, nd He alone can en You a e 
sensible and pungent feeling of your trouble; time will rende 
/ membrance less painful; but it is only God who can heal t l, 
and repair the breach. 
| What can I now say to the brethren and sisters « ¢ ( 
What need I say? The voice of God speaks to you |! i" 
| intelligibly. A beloved brother has fallen in the « f i 
| fullness of his strength. Your health, your stré j I 
life, can no more secure you against the arrest of ! Dear ! 
be entreated to listen to the voice of Providence which Is you to 
attend to the concerns of your souls, without delay And, oh, listen 
to the dying request of your broth Did you witness h inxiety 
for his own soul, and for your souls? Did you hear his warning 
supplicating voice while his reason lasted, urging you to k rel 
to become reconciled to God without delay? Did yon he 
reprobate the sentiment he had labored to believe, and war i 
against it? Did you hear him declare his full conviction of 
| just condemnation as a sinner; and that the only hop: f « 
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everlasting death was through the atoning blood of Christ, even by 
faith in him? 

Oh, then, rely upon it, the time will come when the favor of God, peace 
in the soul, and hope like an anchor, sure and steadfast, will be found 
by you to be of more value than the whole world and all the fullness 
thereof. When shall this be sought? You may die suddenly, in the 
fullness of your strength. You may be deprived of reason before the 
close of life; and then nothing can be done to prepare for death, It is 
certain you must die, the time is unknown; and when death has his 
to strike, he is inexorable. Oh, then, let not the plea be 
made in vain, acquaint now yourselves with God, and be at peace with 
lliny that good may come to your souls. 

On solemn the officers and soldiers composing the 
company of which the late Hiram Smith was captain have a 
right to be particularly noticed in this address; for they are especially 
afflicted in this mournful event of Divine Providence; for they are, 
indeed, mourners, as their appearance at this funeral and on this holy 
day clearly manifests. 

llow affecting, how alarming have been the calls of Providence to this 
company? In the short space of one year and a half, two captains, 
young and active, have been cut down not by the sword of battle but by 
that foe with whom each one, officer and soldier, must contend in single 
combat, and before whom each one prust fall. 

You, respected officers and soldiers, notwithstanding the military 
parade you make, live in a time of profound peace in your country. 
There are no apparent indications that you may soon be called to active 
Why, then, all this military parade? Why all these pains to 
learn the discipline and art of war? Oh, methinks I hear you say, “It 
is the dictate of wisdom, in peace to prepare for war. It is uncertain 
how soon we may be called to defend by force and arms our dearest 
rights and jeopardize our lives in the high fleld of battle; and what 
then, if found unacquainted with the art of war, wholly unprepared, 
undisciplined, unarmed?” Forcible reasoning! Oh, let it apply with 
all its aptness, with all its force, in another case. Here I may address 
you as fellow soldiers, although I am unacquainted with all your mili- 
tary nraneuvers. Before us is a war in which there is no discharge, no 
engagements, nor attachments, nor fears, can be an excuse. 

Here, Is it not equally the dictate of wisdom, in peace prepare for 
war, that we should arm ourselves with that armor which will not 
fail in the day of battle; acquaint ourselves with the holy discipline, 
and become expert in the use of those arms? When called to combat 
with the common enemy, death and all the innumerable foes of our 
soul’s salvation, it is only when clad in the whole armor of God, the 
shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, the sword of the spirit, and 
the breastplate of righteousness, that we can come off conquerors and 


commission 


this occasion 


militia 


service. 


more than conquerors. Thus armed and disciplined, we shall be 
crowned with victory, although the enemy shall seem to triumph, 
You now, fellow men, appear as soldiers. But are you soldiers of 
the cross? Are you marching in the ranks of the great captain of 


salvation, and obeying his orders? Then may you proceed boldly. 
But whatever leader you may follow, when you fall as you must, you 
fall to rise no more. 

lience, whenever you meet on military occasions, your very maneu- 
vers are calculated to remind you of interesting truths, and to convey 
to you important instruction. And it seems strange that in a Chris- 


tian land, military meetings are not generally solemn meetings. Every 
word of command given, every maneuver performed, every step 
marched to the music should remind you of the necessity of prepara- 
tion for the great conflict, and of the danger of being untrained to 
the holy war. Can this company mect again and trifle with the art 
of war? Can a training be a reason of rude merriment after this? 
Can the soldiers, who see their officers fall before them, feel safe, 


until they have enlisted under the Great Captain of Salvation, Jesus 


Christ, the same forever? This day you see, you have painful evi- 
denee, that the art of war can not defend from death. No more can 
any other arts or devices. Your captain was esteemed a good officer: 
but he has fallen. Death did not respect him; no more will he respect 
you Soldiers may inconsiderately brave death on the field of battle; 
but it is only the Christian soldier who has true courage in the hour 
of danger and can contemplate the constant approach of death with- 
out dismay. It is not courage, it is dreadful bardiness to jeopardize 


life fearlessly without the prevailing hope of a happy eternity. 
Soldiers, you acknowledge Captain Smith was a good officer. But you 
may rely upon it, for I had it from his own lips, he felt the worth of 
his immortal soul; he acknowledged himself justly condemned as a 
sinner; with lively emotions he mourned his past neglects, and he was 
for the salvation that is in Christ. Now, will you not be 
for salvation? Can concern for the soul be unbecoming a 


anxious 
anxious 
soldier? 

To you, the surviving officers in this company, this day must be a 
solemn day. Who can be the successor to your late captain and look 
back one year and a half and not tremble? Who can rise to a higher 
grade and not tremble? But why speak of this? Each one, whether he 
rise in rank or not, must bow to the king of terrors and go to that 
world from which there is no return. Who, which of you, is prepared 
te follow next? Whose turn will it be next? This is a question no 
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Man can answer. One in his full strength as likely as one who is 
diseased and feeble. Oh, then, let me affectionately entreat you, and 
not entreat in vain, to take care of your souls. Now give ourselves to 
Christ. Delay no longer. Receive Him as your commander; rely on 
His righteousness ; believe and obey His word. Then, and not till then, 
may you live in peace, die in peace, and be crowned with victory. 


FEBRUARY 16 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SNELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, presented 
a privileged report from the Committee on Rules to accompany 
Hiouse Resolution 426, providing for the consideration of 8.3170, 
an act to provide compensation for disability or death resulting 
from injury to employees in certain maritime employments, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed, 

Mr. SNELL also presented another privileged report from the 
Committee on Rules, House Resolution 427, providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 4548, a bill making eligible for retirement 
under certain conditions officers and former officers of the 
World War other than officers of the Regular Army who in- 
curred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered printed. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. 
will call the committees, 

The Clerk called the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the chairman of 
the Committee on the Territories here. 

Mr. TILSON. It is well known, Mr. Speaker, that the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Territories is ill. I understand 
that he has designated another member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Kansas [| Mr. Strona], to take his place. I hope 
that no evil has befallen him on his way here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. If the Speaker will recognize me, I will ask 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 11803 and agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Is this the bill the gentleman from Kansas 
would call up here? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman authorized to do so by the 


The Clerk 


committee? 
Mr. RANKIN. I am authorized by the majority leader. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Mississippi assures me 
that this is the bill that the gentleman from Kansas would 
call up if here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
11803 and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11805) to authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment of schools 
therein, and for other purposes. 


The Senate amendment was read. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


LITERACY TEST FOR VOTERS IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill H. R. 9211 to prescribe certain of the qualifications of 
voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other. purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act no 
person shall become or be an elector or voter at any general election 
any special election, or any primary election, held in the Territory 
of Alaska for the purpose of electing or nominating any person or 
persons to or for the office of Delegate to the House of Represent 
tives of the United States from the Territory of Alaska, or to or for 
the office of senator or member of the house of representatives of the 
Alaska Territorial Legislature, or to or for any other elective Terr! 
torial, municipal, or school office in the Territory of Alaska, unless 
such proposed voter or elector at the time of any such election and 
prior to voting thereat shall be able to read in the English languige 
the Constitution of the United States and to write in the Englis 
language: Provided, That the requirements of this act shall not app! 
to any person who is incapacitated from complying therewith by 
physical disability only. 

Sec, 2. That no person without the ability to read and write 4» 
herein required shall vote at any such election, except as provided in 
section 1 of this act; nor shall any election officer knowingly perm!! 
any person without such ability to vote at any such election; and the 
inability of any person to so read and write shall constitute a sufficient 
ground of challenge to such person’s voting by any qualified election 
officer or qualified elector or duly appointed watcher. 
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Sec. 


shal! be evidenced as follows: Every person, except as ten! 
provided in section 1 of this act, desiring to vote at any such election, | 
before being permitted to vote, shall, without the aid or assistance | 
of any person whomsoever, legibly sign his or her own full name, | 


and write bis or her own sex and address, in the registration or poll 


pook, and, if he or she appears to the election officers, or any of them, | 
not to have the ability to read and write as herein required, or if 
he or she be challenged upon the ground of inability to read and write 


as hercin required, then hé or she shall be required, before voting, to 
read in the English language publicly and in the presence of the | 
election officers and under the direction of the election officers or some 
one of them a passage of not less than 10 lines chosen at random | 
by the election officers or some or one of them from the Constitution of 
the United States, and to legibly write in the English language a pas- 
sage of not fewer than 10 consecutive words chosen at random by the | 
election officers or some or one of them from the Constitution of the | 
United States, and dictated by one of the election officers to 
prope sed voter 

Sec. 4. That no person claiming to be exempt from the provisions 
of act by reason of physical disability shall be pernritted to vote 
at such election unless it is apparent to the election officers that 
such physical disability exists, and that except for such physical dis- 
ability the proposed voter would be able to read and write in the 
English language as herein required. 

Sec. 5. That whenever any voter proves himself to be physically 
incapable of marking his ballot, one of the election judges may enter 


such 


this 
any 


the voling booth with him and mark his bailot as directed by the 
voter. Such judge shall not disclose to any person the marking of 
the ballot. i 

The judges of election shall make a return of all persons whose 


ballots are marked for them as provided in this section, stating the 
names of such persons and describing the disability of each, which re 
turn shall be signed by all of the judges. 

Sec. 6. That any person who is refused permission to vote at any 
election in any precinct by the election officers of such precinct 
the ground that the proposed voter is unable to read and write in 
the English language as herein required, shall not again attempt to 
vote, or be permitted to vote, in the same or any other precinct at 
the same election. 

Sec. 7. That all citizens of the United 
and over, who are actual and bona 
have been such residents continuously during the entire year im- 
mediately preceding the election, and who have been such residents 
continuously for 30 days next preceding the election in the precinct 
in which they vote, and who are able to read and write the English 
language as herein prescribed and provided, and who are not barred 
from voting by any other provision of law, shall be qualified to vote | 
at any of the elections herein mentioned. 

Sec. 8. That any person who violates any of the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500, or by 
imprisonment in jail for not more than six months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Sveaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


on 


States, 21 years of age 
fide residents of Alaska, and who 


Committee 
insert : 


amendment: Page 2, line 8, after the. word “ 
“And provided further, That this act shall not apply 


only,” 
to any 


citizen who has legally voted at the general election of November 4, 
10924. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 


Mr. TREADWAY. 
discussed ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ‘ure some 
information upon the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. As I heard the amendment read from 
the desk, if agreed to, it would entirely obviate any future 
requirement of a present-day voter in Alaska being compelled 
to read and write the English language. Do I understand 
that any person now on the voters’ list in Alaska can continue 
to be a voter, even if he can not read or write the English 
language? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
election in 1924. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That will destroy the purpose of the 
bill. as I understand it. As introduced, the bill would indicate 
that a voter in Alaska must be able to read and write thei 
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Mr. Speaker, can not the amendment be 


SE 


Only if he had voted at the last 
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3. That. the ability to so read and write as herein provided 
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Cnglish language, and this amendment would permit any man 
or Woman now voting there who could not read or write the 
English language to continue to vote without complying with 
requirements of the bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The purpose of the amendment 
is to permit those who voted at the last election, and who have 
been voting, to continue to vote. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then, why pass the bill at all? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. So as to bring an end to men and 
women voting up there who can not read and write. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is what we would like to see accom- 
plished, but the gentleman is preventing it so far as present 
voters are concerned. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We are following the law of other 
States and the law enacted by the Legislature of Alaska. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is immaterial. The bill was intro- 
duced for the purpose of doing away with illiteracy in voting 
in Alaska, but now you are permitting illiteracy in Alaska by 


| this amendment. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We are permitting those who voted 
in the 1924 election to continue to vote. 

Mr. TRBADWAY. Whether illiterates or not. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But we are not permitting any- 
one else, and of course in a short time those voters will ail 
have passed away. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I look to see some of those husky 
people up there live for a very long time yet. You are making 
voters out of people who can not read or write the English 


| language by that amendment. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This amendment makes the bill identi- 
cal with the act of the Legislature of Alaska and also identical 
with the law of the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, the gentleman is absolutely in error 
about that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The gentleman is absolutely right 
about that. The law of Massachusetts was not made retro- 
active. It provided that those who had exercised the franchise 
before must continue to vote. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No man who can 
language in Massachusetts can vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The gentleman does not know 
of his own State. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman can not say that 
erate can vote in Massachusetts. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I simply want to say-—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman thinks he 
about Massachusetts law, but he does not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield 
further? 

Mr. STRONG 
Alaska. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When Massachusetts passed a law that 
required an educational test for a voter the law provided that 
all who had exercised the franchise in the past should continue 
to exercise it without a literacy test, and the same applies to 
the State of Maine, the State of Vermont, the of Cali- 
fornia, the State of Wyoming, and numberless other States, the 
State of New York particularly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. -But in every State where they 
have adopted a literacy test they did not put their finger on one 
particular election. This amendment provides that the man or 
woman shall have voted at a particular election. The voter 
might have been ill. Why not say anyone who has voted 
before? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is what I would say. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Why does not the amendment 


so read? 


not read the English 


the law 


an iltit- 


knows a lot 


of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 


State 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. For the reason that they destroy 
the election returns up there every year. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They need to! 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. They destroy the records up there every 
year, and it would be difficult to go back and determine what 
man voted a year ago. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If it were possible to prove 


that he did vote, he ought to be able to vote If it is not pos- 
sible, of course he should not be permitted to vote. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But it will make a great deal of 
confusion. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I can not see why you make 


this exception in a Territory, why it should be different there 
than from the States so far as the gu«lification of voters is 
concerned. 
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I have tried to explain to the gen- 


OES 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
tleman 


Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Is not it the usual rule that when a man who 
has previously been registered fails to vote at this present | 
election he is off the registration list and has to register again? 

ir. STRONG of Kansas. In many of our election laws that 
is fact 

Mr. VAILE. And is not the gentleman following the usual 
practice by this bill? 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended wus ordered -to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Wis read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Strone of Kansas, a motion to reconsider 
tlle vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


Yes. 
The question is on agreeing to the commit-, 


CITIZENSHIP FOR INHABITANTS OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Mr. KIESS (when the Committee on Insular Affairs’ was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 2770, House Calendar 


No. 416 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2770) to confer United States citizenship upon certain 
the Virgin Islands and to exiend the naturalization laws 


An act (5S 
inhabitants of 
thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[S. 2770, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
An act to fer United States citizenship upon certain inhabitants of 
the Virgin Islinds and to extend the naturalization laws thereto 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following persons and their children born 


subsequent to January 17, 1917, are hereby declared to be citizens of 
the United States: 

(a) All former Danish citizens who, on January 17, 1917, resided | 
in the Virgin Islands of the United States, and are now residing in 
those islands or in the United States or Porto Rico, and who did not 
make the declaration required to preserve their Danish citizenship by 
article 6 of the treaty entered into on August 4, 1916, between the 
United States and Denmark, or who, having made such a declaration, 
ha heretofore renounced or may hereafter renounce it by a declaration 
before a court of record; 

b) All natives of the Virgin Islands of the United States who, on 
January 17, 1917, resided in those islands, and are now residing in those 
islands or in the United States or Porto Rico, and who are not citizens 
or subjects of any foreign country; and 

(c) All natives of the Virgin Islands of the United States who, on 
January 17, 1917, resided in the United States, and are now residing 
in the Virgin Islands of the United States, and who are not citizens or 
subjects of any foreign country 

2. The following persons, if not ineligible to citizenship, may, 
upon petition filed within one year after the effective date of this act, 

n full and complete compliance with all other provisions of the 
1 l tion laws, be naturalized without making a declaration of 
inten ne 

(a) All natives of the Virgin Islands of the United States who, on 
January 17, 1917, resided in those islands or in the United States. and | 
who are now residing in those islands or in the United States or Porto 
Rice, ar who are citizens or subjects of any foreign country; 

(b) All native of the Virgin Islands of the United States who, on | 
January 17, 1917, resided in the United States, and are now residing 
in the United States or Porto Rico, and who are not citizens or subjects 
of any foreign country; and 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this section or in section 1, all 
persons who, on January 17, 1917, resided in the Virgin Islands of the 
United Stat and are now residing in those islands, and who are not 
citizens of tl United States 

See. All persons born in the Virgin Islands of the United States 
on or after January 17, 1917 (whether before or after the effective date 
of this : , and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, are 
hereby declared to be citizens of the United States, 

Suc. 4. The district court of the Virgin Islands of the United States 
shall risdiction for naturalization purposes (including jurisdic- 
tion fo purpose of setting aside and canceling certificates of citi- 
y ip I ection 15 of the act entitled “An act to establish a 
Bureau of limmigration and Naturalization, and to provide for a uni- 
form rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,” | 
approved June 29, 1906, as amended); and for the purpose of the 


na li on laws residence 


shall be considered as residence in the United States, 


n the Virgin Islands of the United States | 
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| The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a similar House bill will 

lie on the table. 

| There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
| mous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, what is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I desire to discuss the bill 
| just passed and say something about citizenship. 
| Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand from the chair- 
man of the committee, this bill went through so rapidly that 
he was unable to offer a committee amendment which was 
ready to be offered. On account of the confusion in the Cham 
ber, he did not understand that the proper parliamentary stage 
had been reached for an amendment until the bill had passed, 
I therefore ask that the proceedings just had be vacated so as 
_to give the gentleman an opportunity to offer an amendment 

to the bill in accordance with the vote of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
|imous consent that the proceedings by which this bill was 
passed be vacated for the purpose of enabling the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to offer a committee amendment. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
that one amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
have the floor. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
|} man from Connecticut? 

Mr. SABATH. What is that request? 

The SPEAKER. That the proceedings by which the bill was 
| Dassed be vacated in order to permit the gentleman in charge 
| of the bill to offer a committee amendment. The Chair hears 

no objection. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following 

committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 4, following section 4, add a new section as follows: 

“ Sec, Section 4 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide a tem- 
porary government for the West Indian Islands acquired by the United 
States from Denmark by the convention entered into between said 
countries on the 4th day of August, 1916, and ratified by the Senate 
of the United States on the 7th day of September, 1916, and for other 
purposes,’ approved March 38, 1917, is amended by striking out the 
figure ‘8’ and inserting in lieu thereof the figure ‘ 6.’” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand where the 

| gentleman’s amendment comes in. 

Mr. KIESS. At the end of section 4. 

The SPEAKER. There is no page 4 in the Dill. 

Mr. KIESS. In the reprint of the bill; apparently I have 
the wrong one. I desire to insert section 5 at the end of 
section 4 ' 

The SPEAKER. Then the amendment should be modified. 
Mr. KIESS. I desire to modify the amendment by making 
read, after section 4, “insert a new section.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
| The Clerk will report the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read follows: 


, 


j On page 3, 


Mr. KIESS. I yield five 
Washington |Mr. JouNSson},. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I was not in- 
formed as to the amendment and did not ask to be recognized 
on that account. I desire to eall the attention of the House 
| to the necessity of providing by acts of Congress something 
that will determine the status of various peoples under the 
American flag in our insular possessions. In my opinion this 
particular bill (S. 2770), dealing entirely with naturalization 


| 


Does that preclude anything else besides 


5 
uv. 


it 


as 


following section 4, add a new section as follows. 


minutes to the gentleman from 


of some 22,000 people in the Virgin Islands and some 54,000 
Virgin Islanders who are now in the United States, should 
have been referred to the House Committee on Immigration 


and Naturalization. However, when the bill came over from 
the Senate, and when it was brought to my attention, I waived 
that point. The bill before you was originally part of a bill 
to provide an enabling act for the Virgin Islands which was 
rather extensive and which belonged to the Insular Affairs 
| Committee. It seemed there would not be likely time to pass 
| that, so this part of the bill in reference to the Virgin Islands 
was taken from the larger bill and was handled by the com- 
| mittee which had the first bill. 

I desire to call the attention of Members of the House to the 
| necessity of having some committee somewhere, made up per- 














1927 


haps from the Committee on Insular Affairs and from the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization and possibly 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to frame some coordinated 
plan in regard to the status of those peoples in other places— 
in the Canal Zone, for instance, and in Guam, What is the 
status of a child in the Canal Zone born since our flag has 
flown there—a child of British parents, for example? When 
that person asks for a passport, he can not get it from the 
British Government and he can not get it from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We are finding these situations 
all the time. 

One thing more: This short bill, in section 4, provides that 
the District Court of the Virgin Islands shall have jurisdiction 
for naturalization purposes, and so on. 

That imposes an additional burden on a very small court in 
the Virgin Islands. Even the status of that court is not weil 
fixed. 
Department, and he receives comparatively small pay. He is, 
of course, an important factor in governmental affairs in the 
islands. The judges of Porto Rico are not properly paid. Their 
status is well defined. We passed a judges’ pay bill recently, 
increasing the salaries of the Federal district judges. We upset 
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call itself to the attention of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, in order that they may take up the ques- 
tion at the next session. The number they need, I think, is 
only five or six hundred agricultural laborers. 

I believe, in view of what has been said here by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jounson], that perhaps it would 


be well to elaborate some as to the kind of government we 
have down in the Virgin Islands. You will recall that we 
procured the Virgin Islands from Denmark in 1917 for the 


purpose of preventing what was suggested to be a move on the 
part of the German Government to get hold of those islands, and 
for their strategic value for the protection of the Panama Canal. 
There were then something like 25,000 or 26,000 people on the 
Since that time that number has decreased until there 


| are not over 21,000 or 22,000 people there. They have a floating 
form of government. There seems to be no one particularly 


The judge of that court is procured through the Navy | 
| The treaty with Denmark and the acts of Congress that 


| officer 


the situation somewhat in the Territory of Hawaii, where they | 


have a Territorial supreme court and other Territorial judges. 
We have made no provision for the increase of pay of the 
judges of Porto Rico or for the judges in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me to interrupt him there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Gladly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Would it be competent to enact a 
statute declaring the status of those people without imposing 
any duty on any court to consider individual cases? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It would. I presume this 
bill gives blanket citizenship under certain conditions. But 
there will be many cases hereafter, including all of the natu- 
ralization processes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
mans contention? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


I understand that is the gentle- 


Yes; we fix the process, but 


not the machinery.’ When will that be done? In what com- 
mittee? 

I have pending a resolution from the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. It is with the Rules Committee 
for action. It provides that the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and of the similar committee of the 
Senate shall sit during the coming summer as a commission. 
The purpose would be to revise the entire naturalization code 
as well as to do other much-needed work. There is no code 
in the statutes of the United States so badly in need of revi- 


sion as that on naturalization. The work of revising it is the 
work of three months’ steady work. 

The misfortune of the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization is that its members are members also of two or 
three other committees, all with important work. There are 
three members of the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization who are also members of the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. When both committees try to sit at the same 
time we all lose time, there is much overlapping, and legisla- 
tion that is badly needed is not framed. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. RAGON. There is a great need of agricultural labor in 
the Virgin Islands, is there not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
more need of water. 


Mr. RAGON,. There is also need of this agricultural labor. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hardly agree with the 
gentleman. 


The SPEAKER. 
ton has expired. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Ragon ]. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 
Mr. RAGON. 
I tried to propound to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

It developed before our joint House and Senate Committees 
on the Territories and Insular Possessions that there is 
overwhelming need, so far as the Virgin Islands are concerned, 


The time of the gentleman from Washing- 


for agricultural labor, and the commission from the Virgin 
Islands which was here insisted that we should take some 


action with reference to changing the immigration laws so ‘as to 


as agricultural laborers. I hope the suggestion they made will 


an | 


responsible for the kind of government we have down there. 
have 
been passed merely turned them over to the President, and the 
President merely turned them over to the Navy Department, 
and the Navy Department has delegated some one, usually an 
on the retired list, to down there and serve 
people as governor general. The result is that there seems to 
be no fixed responsibility anywhere for the form of government 


£0 those 


| of the Virgin Islands. 


| the time they require. 


There may be, but there is | 


Of course, we can not expect the President, with all his 
manifold duties and responsibilities, to give this small group 
of three islands, with about 20,000 or 22.000 people on them, 
The result is that we have had some 
dissatisfaction among those native people. We have never 
given them a definite form of government. To-day they have 
in vogue the laws of Denmark. Those laws are executed by 
a council and this Governor General, who is appointed by the 
President from the list of naval officers, and so we have 
this peculiar situation: In one of our insular possessions under 
the jurisdiction of this American Government we have a people 
we are ministering to under laws entirely strange to our form 


of government. In other words, those people are ruled and 
regulated by the laws of Denmark, or the Danish laws, as 
were found in the islands when we took charge of them. [It 
has even gone further than that. I might say. There have 


been instances down there when the public offices were held 
by men who themselves were foreigners and not American 
citizens and not citizens of the Virgin Islands, but on the 
contrary when the opportunity was offered to those men to 
become citizens of the Virgin Islands under the United States 
they renounced their citizenship and took over the citizenship 


of Denmark. I do not believed there is an American Con- 
gressman or an American citizen who feels that the insular 


possessions of the United States should be ruled and regulated 
by the laws of a foreign country and that those insular laws 
should be put in force by officers who are not even citizens 
of the islands. much less citizens of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. KIESS. 
tional minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five addi 


Mr. OCONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I do not know, but I imagine 
some of the Spanish laws still prevail in the Philippines. 

Mr. RAGON. Well, I presume those Spanish laws which 
| are suitable. For instance, there is no law in the Philippines 
for jury service and things like that. But here is a little 
colony of people right at our doors who are clamoring for 
American ways, American manners, and American laws, and 


it is nothing more than right that we should give those things 


| to them. 


Mr. Speaker. I will proceed with the question | 


| that that bill has not been called up. 
permit them in those islands to bring in a small quota of people | 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
Philippines are concerned, the 
recognized by this Government, either directly by the Jones 
Act or by action taken in pursuance of the Jones Act. Let 
me ask the gentlemin this question: Has there not been some 
comprehensive legislation considered by 


Will the gentleman yield? 
As I understand, so far as the 


use of any Spanish laws is 


your committee or 
somewhere with reference to the Virgin Islands? 
Mr. RAGON. Yes: we have done that, and the fact is that 


there is a bill on the calendar now which was reported by the 


Committee on Insular Affairs at the last session which gives 
them a form of government. However, some difference arose 


between Members of the House and the Senate with the result 
However, the feature of 
citizenship has been incorporated in this bill. Then, there is 
this additional feature by which in this bill, through a committee 
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amendment, we reduce the export tax on sugar. 


tax at thi me is something like $8 a ton, and it is reduced 
in this bill SO a ton. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RA‘ N Yes. 
M ORTON D. HULL. What plan, if any, is there with 
i ( » giving them a government in the Virgin Islands? 
k ON Well, I might say that the Committee on 
I ‘ rs has about arranged with the War Department 
ip to the Virgin Islands as soon as this Congress 


if that is done we hope to be abie to bring out 


| 
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was the governor of that island. YT was advised that the people 
of Guam were very proud that they were under the American 
flag; that they were happy and contented, except they said 
they had no way whatever of becoming citizens of the United 
States. They can not go into the courts and obtain citizenship 
through naturalization, because they are not citizens of any 
foreign country that they can renounce allegiance to in order 
to become citizens of the United States, and Governor Price 


FEBRUARY 16 


| called my attention to one citizen of Guam who had served 


two or three enlistments in the United States Army, spoke 
perfect English, and was a very efficient man. He had sought, 


through the courts of San Francisco, to become a citizen of the 
United States, but the court had denied him that right, be- 


cause the court said he was not a citizen of any foreign coun- 
try and could not obtain citizenship through the courts. I 
simply rose to make this statement and to ask my friend if his 
committee has given any consideration to the citizenship status 
of the residents of Guam who are under the control and juris 
diction of the United States, 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the inquiry of the 


| gentleman from Georgia, I would say that our committee has 


\ | that will be satisfactory to the Congress and to the 
ple of the Virgin Islands, a bill giving them a government | 
ill satisfactory. lL think most of the trouble in the 
Island ome about because there has been no one 
p) icularly charged with the responsibility of 

kk { hem li is the particular fault of no one, but 
it is . W ing that has been overlooked. However, some 
utter iould be paid to these matters because the Virgin 
Is] ce us something like $400,000 or $500,000 a year. 

MLON D. HULL. What I had in mind was that 

thi ses to give them citizenship, but there is no provision 
hi iz him nt. 

‘ir. RAGON, No. As I understand it the citizenship propo- 

ni 3 A ed to merely as a compromise in order to avoid 

th iflicts and until such time as the committee could 
x n there and see things for themselves. 

M LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON Yes. 

Mr. LINTITICUM. What proportion of white and colored 
population is there in the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. RAGON. Ninety-eight per cent of them are colored. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON Yes, 

Mr ABATH. However, this is not the fault of the people 
over tl They are anxious and they are clamoring for 


legislation, and it is due to negligence on the part of Congress 


that we have failed to relieve the situation there. They are 
desirous of abiding by, and are willing to abide by any action 
taken by Congress, but unfortunately no action has been 
taken 

M RAGON I do not know whether it would be correct 
to term it negligence; I would rather say we are so engaged 
in many big things that these things have been overlooked. 

\i SALATH. It is indifference, then, if it is not negli- 

Mr. RAGON. Well, it may be that. 

Mr. HUDSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

MI RAGON Yes. 

Mi LIU DSON. It could hardly be termed indifference, 

nid t* 


Mir. RAGON. Well, I do not want to say that; I would just 
| because of the big things we have to deal with here 





| to include Guam? 


not considered any legislation in connection with Guam, but 
now that our attention has been called to it, we will consider 
same in the next session and try to give them the citizenship 

‘hts to which they are entitled, the same 4s we are now 
doing for the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. .INEBERGER. Would not this be an appropriate time 
I listened with a great deal of interest to 
what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] bad to say about 
Guam, because I happened to be in Guam at the same time the 
gentleman was there. If this legislation is necessary for th 
Virgin Islands—and I am in agreement with the gentleman 
that it is—would it not be a matter of justice to incinde Guam, 
whose situation has been the same as that of the Virgin Islands 
not since 1917 but since the Spanish-American War? The situa- 
tion is practically identical. A naval government still prevail 
in Guam and has for a period of over 25 years, 

Mr. KIESS. I do not think the situation in Guam and the 
Virgin Islands is exactly the same. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. They are both under a naval goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. KIESS. I do not think we ought to hastily pass any 
legislation without having the committee consider it. I am 


in sympathy with what the gentleman from California has to 
say and I assure him that the committee will give the matter 
serious consideration and report some bill in the next Congr 
I.do not think we should at this time try to legislate in the 
matter without more information. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. There may be some question about that. 
I do not believe in ill-considered legislation, but I certainly 
believe if the people of the Virgin Isiands are entitied to con- 
sideration at this time we onght not to lose any time in the 
next Congress, at least, in giving the people of Guam what they 
have been so long waiting for and that to which I believe they 
are so fully entitled. 

Mr. KIBPSS. I want to assure the gentleman that the com 
mittee has had numerous hearings at this session of Congress 


| and in the previous session and this legislation is the result 


mehow those things have not had the attention we 
rive them 

M HUDSON, It is true we have been giving them atten- 
tion but have not been able to get them in such shape as to 
bring them to the attention of the Congress? 

Mir. RAGON Yo 

The SUEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
h ‘ n expired 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional inutes 

Mr. RAGON. ‘The gentleman from Michigan was the chair- 
man of the joint committee that drew up a form of govern- 
ment for the Virgin Islands, and that committee reported to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs; but, as I explained a while 
ago, on aceount of differences that urose between Members of 
this body and the other body, most of that bill was in contro- 
versy. Therefore we have not brought it up 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentlenian yield again? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. The reason why it was not brought up, 
after these differences arose between the two branches, was | 
that the committee desired to make a personal visit to the 
isliunds and then frame proper legislation. 

Mr. RAGON. That is true. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, in view of the apparent mis- 
understanding as to this bill, I will make a brief statement for 
the committee. 


Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KIESS. Yes. 
Mr. CRISP. I am in sympathy with this bill, but I would 


like to ask the gentleman if he or his committee has considered 
the status of the people of Guam. I had the privilege of being 


in Guam two years ago, and Governor Price, a naval office 


Cay 


of careful consideration, It would not be fair to ask the House 
to pass on something with which the committee itself is not 
familiar. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am very much surprised that the com 
mittee has delayed the matter of Guam so long. It has been a 
period of over 25 years, and it certainly seems to me they 
should be considered before the Virgin Islands, although I um 
not against the legislation for the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. KIESS. I think probably the cause of the delay has 
been the fact that the Virgin Islands have been sending deleg 
tions here insisting on the legislation, and no requests have 
come from Guam. Perhaps it is because the Virgin Islands 
are a lot closer than Guam. It is eight or ten thousand miles to 
Guam, and it would be very expensive to them to send a*delega- 
tion here. This is no reason, however, why they should longer 


be denied justice. [Applause.] 
Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KIESS. Yes. 
Mr. RAGON. I might add also that on account of the 


proximity of the Virgin Islands we have many Virgin Islanders 
in the States here, especially in New York City. 

Mr. KIESS. I think there are about 3,500 of them in New 
York City. 

Mr. RAGON. And their status is very embarrassing because 
they are not citizens of the United States and are not citizens 
of any country except the Virgin Islands, and this has really 
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been one of the sources of the demand for the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Inasmuch as the title clearly 
indicates, and inasmuch as I led the House to believe that 
this bill was entirely a matter of citizenship and naturaliza- 
tion and in view of the fact I was not informed about the 
amendment, I think the House should know that the amend- 
ment to the bill, which has now passed the point where a point 
of order can be made, has nothing to do with citizenship or 
naturalization of the people of the Virgin Islands. I think 
that should be explained so the House can act intelligently. 

Mr. KIESS. That was my intention in taking the floor, 
and to explain also why it was being done in this way. I 
think the House is entitled to know. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that that 


will not give the House any information because the amend- 
ment simply changes the figure 8 to the figure 6, but the 
effect of it is to change the export duty on sugar out of the 
Virgin Islands from $8 to $6. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. KIESS. I want to explain to the Members of the House 
that the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House reported 
favorably a bill (H. R. 16996) which contains the provisions of 
the Senate bill and added to it as section 5 the amendment 
which has just been read. The parliamentary situation is that 
to pass the House bill and send it over to the Senate at this 
late hour would mean it would not become a law at this ses- 
sion; and after conferring with the members of the Senate com- 
mittee it was agreed that if we would pass the Senate bill 2770 
on citizenship, with this amendment, Senator Wi1.1s, chairman 
of the Senate committee, would move to concur in this amend- 
ment. and for that reason instead of calling up our House bill, 
which is on the calendar, we called up the Senate bill ‘and 
offered this amendment. 

I want to explain briefly what this amendment does. The 
question of citizenship has been indorsed and explained by the 
gentleman from Washington, Mr. JoHNsoN, chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration, and has also been passed upon by 
both the Senate and the House committees, and I think there 
is nu Opposition to the citizenship provisions in the bill. It is 
something the people of the Virgin Islands are entitled to and 
we are anxious it should become a law at this session. 

With reference to the amendment, I would say that one of 
the principal troubles the citizens of the Virgin Islands have 
is in connection with the export tax levied on sugar. This has 
put the people of the Virgin Islands at a great disadvantage 
in competing with Porto Rico and other sugar-producing coun- 
tries that do not pay an export tax. 

This bill reduces the export tax on sugar from $8 per ton to 
$6 per ton, This export tax was established by the organic act 
of March 3, 1917, which provided for the government by the 
United States of the Virgin Islands. It was originally imposed 
in order to provide revenue for the islands. Its effect has been 
to work a great hardship on the sugar growers of the islands, 
who are placed at a great disadvantage to the sugar growers 
of Porto Rico. The entire amount collected under this tax 
averages under $50,000 a year, but nevertheless it is becoming 
increasingly evident that unless some relief is given to the 
sugar growers that they will be forced to discontinue. Should 
this happen it would cause great hardship in the islands, as 
the sugar growers provide practically the only employment 
available. Your committee feels that the entire sugar export 
duty should eventually be removed. The levy of such a duty 
is repugnant to our principles of government and directly con- 
trary in spirit, at least, to the clause in the Constitution that 
“no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State.” While your committee feels that this export duty can 
not be eliminated entirely at once because of the loss of revenue 
to the islands, it does recommend its reduction from $8 per 
ton to $5 per ton at this time, as a means of temporary relief 
to the sugar industry of the islands. 

Your committee has held extensive hearings during both ses- 
sions of this Congress, and inhabitants from the Virgin Islands, 
representing various factions, and Officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment were heard at length. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What does the tax produce? 

Mr. KIESS. It produces between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars, which makes up a large part of the income of the 
islands. 


eas IE 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. One of my colleagues said that the 
islands were costing us abeut five hundred or six hundred 


thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. KIESS. No; we are appropriating $280,000 a year. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then if you take off this tax it would 
necessitate the appropriation of $45,000 more? 

Mr. KIESS. No; we are reducing it from $8 to $6, which 
will make a difference of $10,000 to $12,000. The municipal 
councils will be asked to raise additional revenue by placing 
a tax on land or by some other method to raise this amount. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIESS. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. It was made plain that if this 
tax was not reduced the sugar people were going to be forced 
out of business, and we saw that it would be calamitous to 
put them out of business. If it had been left to the committee, 
we would have taken off the entire $8; but realizing that the 
islands had to have some revenue we only reduced it from 
$8 to $6. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. KIESS. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would have made a point of order both 
against the subject matter and the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs on the ground that it should have 
gone to the Ways and Meats Committee, but I am satisfied of 
the justice involved in this matter——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. I will say that the export duty 
on sugar at Porto Rico is only 80 cents. 

Mr, KIESS. But that is not an export tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. It is a tax. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. An export tax is out of the ordinary 
under our Government, but now we are giving these people 
citizenship, and it would be a good time to give them a sample 
of the American method of taxation. ‘This reduction of the tax 
is directly different from what we are doing in a large legis- 
lative way, where we are adding an export tax to be paid by 
the farmers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would be giving them a poor example 
of American legislation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It reduces the tax from $8 to $6 per ton. 

Mr. KIESS. I am aware that the amendment is probably 
not germane to the bill, but if we pass the House bill it would 
not become a law, but by amending the Senate bill, with the 
agreement that the Senate will accept it, we will be able to 
pass it at this session. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
tion? 

Mr. KIESS. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. With reference to the point made 
by the gentleman from Washington {Mr. JouNson]|, he sug- 
gested that all these people will have to go before the United 
States district courts and make an application. I understand 
that is a mistake, that there is a blanket provision that will 
include a large majority of the people making them citizens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And there is a precedent for that, too. 

Mr. BACON. And supplementing that the naturalization 
court is only to be used by aliens living in these islands. 

Mr. KIESS. The report accompanying the bill explains fully 
what we are trying to do as far as citizenship is concerned. 

This bill confers United States citizenship upon certain in- 
habitants of the Virgin Islands, and also extends the oppor- 
tunity for naturalization to certain other former inhabitants of 
the Virgin Islands. It will be recalled that the Virgin Islands 
were acquired by purchase under a treaty with Denmark in 
January, 1917. At the time it was understood by all that when 
the United States purchased these islands the citizenship of the 
inhabitants thereof was transferred to the United States. 

The Navy Department, who have been administering the 
islands ever since 1917, have always contended that this was 
the case. The State Department, however, have put a different 
interpretation upon the treaty, with the result that ever since 
1917 the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, formerly citizens of 
Denmark, have been people “ without a country.” Whatever 
the correct interpretation of the treaty may be, it has been 
admitted by all that there is a moral obligation on the part of 
the United States to confer United States citizenship ‘on these 
inhabitants of the Virgin Islands formerly citizens and subjects 
of Denmark. 

The people of Porto Rico are full citizens of the United 
States, and your committee sces no reason why the inhabitants 
of the Virgin Islands should not be placed in the same category. 
The entire population of the Virgin Islands is 23,000, and there 
are approximately 3,500 residing in the United States who will 
be affected by this bill. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
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A convention between the United States of America and Den- 
mark, providing for the cession to the United States of all 
territory owned or claimed by Denmark in the West Indies, 
including the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, and 
certain smaller adjacent islands, was concluded and signed by 
plenipotentiavies of the respective powers on the 4th day of 
Anugu bib. 


his convention left in a somewhat vague situation the status 
of inhabitants of the Virgin Islands of the United States. 
Hvidently legislative action by the Congress of the United States 
was contemplated by the framers of this convention and cer- 
tninly by the people of the Virgin Islands. 

These people welcomed the coming of the United States and 
never entertained a thought that theirs should become a no- 
man’s land and that they themselves should be placed in a status 
of doubtful citizenship. Unfortunately, the organic act of 1917, 
passed in time of world stress and excitement, gave but scant 
attention to the rights of the islanders. It provided what was 
expected to be only a temporary form of government, suited to 
the need the hour, and did not undertake to define the citi- 
zenship status of the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. Almost a decade has passed and nothing further 
has been done in this matter. In the pressure of other matters, 
the needs of the Virgin Islands have been overlooked. Their 
people are patriotic, industrious, and patient. They have a 
right to expect that their needs will not be overlooked by Con- 


gress and that they will at least not be forgotten by the great 
Nation of which they are a part. 

Your comimittee, after careful consideration of the subject, is 
of the opinion that the least that can be done at the present 
time is to clarify and define by appropriate legislation the citi- 


zenship status of the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, so that they with greater assurance may proceed 
on the path of progress, which it is hoped will lead to better and 
freer government and more satisfactory economic conditions in 
the i 

With this object in view, the passage of S 
mended. 

Section 1 provides that all former Danish citizens who have 
continued to reside in the Virgin Islands or in the United States 
and who did not preserve their Danish citizenship under the 
terms of article 6 of the convention, and also all natives of the 
islands who were temporarily absent at the time of the cession 
and who have since returned and now reside in the islands, and 
their children born subsequent to the date of transfer of sov- 
ereignty from Denmark to the United States, 
the | nited States, 


section 2 


lands, 
prow 
amt 


0 is recom- 


provides for a special mode of naturalization for 
{ were absent from the islands and have received an 
honorable discharge from the military or naval forces of the 
United Stat 

Section 3 
of 


ill 


who 


hose 
tates, 
provides for persons hereafter born in the Virgin 
the United States. The rule of citizenship already 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of 


States 


Islands 
provided 


the United 


Section 4 provides that the District Court of the United States | or into other States and vote as they please, 


shall have jurisdiction for the naturalization of | 


for Porto Rico 
aliens residing in the Virgin Islands of the United States. 

The enactment of this legislation is an act of justice to these 
people, who will thus be given fresh courage for the larger prob- 
lems crying for suvlution and renewed confidence in the great 
Nation of which they were glad to become a part. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentieman from 
Marviand |Mr. LInraicum],. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is of more 


importance than we are attributing to it to-day. 

The Virgin Islands, formerly known as the Danish West 
Indies, are situated about 40 miles east of Porto Rico and 
have about 50 islands, the names of only three of which are 
known to the outside world, as St. Thomas, St. John, and 


St. Croix 

St. Thomas, the one which is better known to all of us, is 
about 13 miles long and has the beautiful town of Charlotte 
Amalie, with its wonderful harbor. It is in direct line with 


American and European travel en route to the Panama Canal, 
which makes it the logical center for the distribution of goods 
to the Lesser Antilles, This island I had the pleasure to visit. 

It is 1,400 miles from New York and 1,020 miles from Colon, 
Panama. Its commerce amounts to about $1,000,000, of which 
70 per cent are imports to all the islands. 

lis population is about 10,700. The island of St. John has 
about 21 square miles and about 1,000 inhabitants, all of which 
are practically colored or mixed blood. 

The island of St. Croix is the largest, wealthiest, and most 
thickly populated. It is about 40 miles southeast of St. Thomas, 
and has an area of 84 square miles. Upon this island was the 


shall be citizens of | $280,000 or $300,000 is not a matter of any great importance. 
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seat of the Danish government. It has a population of about 
14,000, of which about 10 per cent are whites of unmixed 
blood. 

These islands were purchased by the United States from the 
Government of Denmark in 1917 for the sum of $25,000,000. 
and the United States took possession March 31, 1917. 

The primary purchase by the United States of these islands 
was largely to prevent them falling into the hands of any 
other nation, as they are so very well adapted as a naval base 
and coaling station for the United States and are important to 
us because of their close proximity to the Panama Canal. 

I know that many Members have been to the Virgin Islands. 
I do not think they have been highly impressed with their 
progress. There are now about 23,000 inhabitants in the 
Virgin Islands. Some 7 per cent of those 23,000 are white 
people; the balance are colored people, largely engaged, if 
engaged at all, in the cultivation of the land. There are no 
industries of importance by which they can be employed. 
Why they should ask for 500 or 600 immigrants to culiivate 
the land I do not understand, because it seems to me that is 
practically all they have to do. In my State when a man goes 
before the United States court to become a citizen of the United 
States he is expected to know something about the Constitution 
of the United States. He is expected to know something about 
the laws of the country; he is expected to know at least who 
is President of the United States. Here we have a bill which 
is covering in about 21,000 negro population and about twelve 
hundred or fourteen hundred white population without asking 
any questions. They then have the right to qualify anywhere 
in the United States as voters. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not a fact that by far the largest per 
cent of the population can read and write? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I think they do. I do not think their 
education has been neglected at all, but it seems a strange 
proposition to cover into citizenship some 23,000 people who 
are pllowed to come into the States of our country and vote 
with our people, without having complied with the same condi- 
tions that people from elsewhere would have to comply with. 
So far as the export duty on sugar is concerned, I have no 
objection to that, because I realize that we did not buy the 
Virgin Islands as a speculative proposition or investment. We 
bought them as one of the outposts of the United States and 
more as a coaling or naval station. So, whether we spend some 


However, I do think the question of blanketing some 23,000 
citizens who may come into this country and vote in our States, 
without any examination before the United States courts, is 
going a long way. I should like to have seen an amendment to 
this bill which would have provided for them as citizens of the 
United States, with a right to vote in the Virgin Islands, but 
I am not impressed with the idea of giving these people, who 
have not complied with our laws in any particular regarding 
naturalization or citizenship, the right to come into my State 
I think there 
ought to have been an amendment making them citizens of the 
United States with the right to vote in the Virgin Islands, and 
I think there should be something else for them to comply with 
before they are permitted to vote in our States. 

Mr. BACON. How can you grant half citizenship to anyone? 
If they are citizens of the United States in the Virgin Islands, 
they must have the right to go anywhere within the United 
States at will, You can not have a citizen in one State and not 
in another. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, you could specify that a man may 
become a citizen of the United States upon certain conditions, 
and you can specify that he may come into citizenship in the 
United States in this case under restricted conditions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The umendment was agreed to and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kress, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similiar House bill (H. R. 17142) was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC HIGHWAYS IN 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4983) author- 
izing an appropriation for public highways in the Virgin I 
lands of the United States, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill (S. 4933) authorizing an appropriation for public high 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
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The Clerk will 





ways in the Vi 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] 
will kindly take the Chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 4938, with Mr. Burton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $100,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to construct, recon- 
struct, and maintain public highways in the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. No moneys appropriated under the authorization contained in 
this act shall be expended for construction, reconstruction, or mainte- 
nance of any highway until suitable contracts have been made by all 
the owners of lands adjoining such highway with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, whereby such owners agree that they will sell at least one-half 
of such lands to actual settlers. Each such contract with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall fix the price and conditions of sale of such 
lands to actual settlers, and shall contain a provision that in case of 
breach of any of the terms thereof after funds have been expended for 
the construction, reconstruction, or maintenance of highways the owner 
shall be liable in the full amount of funds expended in respect of high- 
ways bordering his lands, as liquidated damages. 

Src. 2, Upon proof that any such owner refused to sell any part of 
such lands in accordance with the terms of any such contract, or upon 
proof of fraudulent representation as to the true consideration involved 
in any such sale, or as to the conditions of any such sale, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized, in his discretion, to withhold expenditure 
of funds for the construction, reconstruction, or maintenance of high- 
ways bordering the lands involved in such sale. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, This bill, authorizing an appro- 
priation of $100,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
construct, reconstruct, and maintain public highways as above 
indicated, is designed to fill several long-felt needs, especially 
in the island of St. Thomas. Many of the natives complain of 
their inability to purchase lands suitable for agriculture except 
upon terms they can not well consider. As a general rule they 
are permitted to use such land as they wish, paying sometimes 
as high as $1 a month for land assessed at $10 an acre. Only 
too frequently the owners of the property become dissatisfied 
with the tenants, who are then dispossessed without formality 
after having grown fruit trees or other crops which they then 
have to abandon. There is a strong feeling on the part of the 
poorer natives that this land is held for sale at exorbitant 
prices to prospective visitors and that this occasions the harsh 
treatment accorded to them by the owners. 
position on the part of the council of St. Thomas in particular 
to assist these poor farmers, since most of the council mem- 
are landowners. This bill is designed to help cure those 


rgin Islands of the United States. 


bers 
ills. 
The roads on St. Thomas in particular need improvement and 
extension. Large stretches of them are almost impassable 
save for pedestrians. Small agricultural districts, especially on 
the fertile north side, should be opened, to enable those desir- 
ing to develop small farms or orchards to do so and to enable 
them to bring their crops to market. The best fruit on the 
island is grown in that portion so difficult of access. 
Furthermore, St. Thomas is very attractive to tourists, though 
many of its scenic splendors are practically inaccessible. Road- 
beds there are in most places, but they are in such shape as to 
make them impassable for anything less sure footed than don- 


keys. Possibly economic prosperity for St. Thomas lies largely 
in an increased tourist trade. The Governor of the Virgin 
Islands in his last annual report so asserted. He earnestly 


recommended an appropriation for special road construction. 

The building and maintenance of public reads in the Virgin 
Islands would do much toward relieving the present unemploy- 
ment in St. Thomas. Now that the water supply system is 
completed in St. Thomas there is considerable unemployment 
of which the local government must take and is taking notice. 
Thus the extension of the road system in St. Thomas will fur- 
nish employment to many in need of work. 

In St. Thomas there are about 16 or 17 miles of roads de- 
manding reconstruction. In most places there is already a 
roadbed. but torrential rains and consequent washouts during 
many years have rendered these roads quite beyond the capacity 
of the local government to rebuild or to repair. 

The passage of this bill should encourage the large land- 
holders of St. Thomas to sell their lands at reasonable prices 
to deserving small farmers; encourage agriculture in the out- 





There is no dis- | 
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lying districts ; render the island's beauties and beaches readily 
accessible to tourists; increase trade and revenues; Keep down 
unemployment and increase the tendency of the natives to be 
self-respecting and self-supporting. The incentive offered them 
in the authorization of appropriations for the construction of 
roads as outlined in S. 4983 should prove beneficial for the 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr. RAGON. 

Mr. KIESS. 

Mr. RAGON. 
in years past? 

Mr. KIESS. 
ing been made. 

Mr. RAGON. There have been some appropriations carried 
for the Agricultural Department on the islands? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes; that has been done. 

Mr. RAGON. Has that money that we have put down there 
for agricultural purposes in the past been expended through 
the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. KIESS. Agricultural experts have been sent there to 
determine what the land in the islands is particularily adapted 
to producing. I do not know whether that expense was paid out 
of the Agricultural Department fund or was tiken out of the 
Virgin Islands fund, for which, as the gentleman knows, we 
appropriate $280,000. 

Mr. RAGON. IT was not present when the committee con- 
sidered this, and I am wondering whether they thought it 
better to put it in the Agricultural Department and not in the 
Navy Department. We seem to be scattering the responsibility 
there. 

Mr. KIESS. This bill originated in the Senate, and I take 
it for granted that they had some good reason for placing 
the expenditure of this money under the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Bureau of Roads is in the Department of Agri 
culture. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 
Has any appropriation of this kind been made 


{ do not know of any such appropriation hav- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman not think that the 
amount of the appropriation is exceedingly small? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes; it is if you were going to build new 


macadam roads, but this $100,000 is for the repair of present 
roads, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. When we are considering the interests 
of the Virgin Islinds, would it not be a good idea, as we did 
in the last Congress with the Hawaiian Islands, to include 
them in the general road legislation? 

Mr. KIESS. I think that would be a good thing. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think we ought to extend that 
the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will yield, the 
we expend it on the Hawaiian Islands is because the Hawaiian 
Islands return a large revenue to the Treasury of the United 


law to 


reuson 


States. while the Virgin Islands are a liability instead of an 
asset. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think we did that for the 
Hawaiian Islands because of large payments to the United 


States Treasury, which is absolutely true, but [ think we cid it 
because we love the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Partially. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And it seems, the Virgin Islands being 
outpost mostly for military purposes, why expend it on them. 

Mr. KIESS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentieman from New 
York [|Mr. Carew ]}. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding I would like 
to ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks by 
printing in the Recorp a resolution which I have just introduced 
in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani 
mous consent to extend h's remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CAREW. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am moved to introduce 
this resolution to establish a new joint committee in the House 
by reason of various proceedings which have taken place in 
the Capitol within the last week or 10 days which, it seems to 
me, present a Situation which needs a remedy. I am to 
ask, Mr. Chairman, that the Clerk be permitted to the 
resolution which I have introduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani 
mous consent that the Clerk of the Ilouse be authorized to read 


an 


Lois 


read 


the Fesolution to which he referred. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Kesolved (if the Senate concur)——~ 

I. There shall be, and hereby is, established in each the Senate 
und the House of Representatives a several committee which, in con 
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fine r th the other, shall be known as the Joint and Several 
Committee of t Sen: and House of Representatives of the Congress 

r A United States on Challenges, Bouts, Fights, and Duels by and 
between the Members of each the Senate and the House of Representa 
iv and of each other 
Il. Said committee in and on behalf of each the House and the 
Senate ill have entire charge of all challenges, bouts, fights, and 
duels other than language fights between Members of their respective 
Ill. No fight, challenge, bout, or duel between such Members shall 
rt withont suitable and appropriate preliminaries, Said suitable 
nd appropriate preliminaries shall consist of a specific particular 
detailed and profane reflection on the intelligence, veracity, ancestry, 
or religion of one Member by another. Language used in a Pickwickian 


sense shall not be sufficient provocation for a fight. 
IV. No challenge, bout,, fight, or ducl, when once made or started, 
shall be interrupted or balked until finished. If suspended temporarily, 


it shall be continued to a finish at the earliest opportunity on the 
he respective body or the floor of the rotunda of the Capitol. 
Che colleagues each combatant shall act as a posse comitatus, to 


* and prevent interruption of and continue the fight to a 


ol 


i 
Said committee or joint committee shall provide suitable and readily 


distinguis! 'ec medals, chevrons, bars, and other appropriate insignia 
to conferred on Members who have participated in finished fights. 

iinished fights on the floor of either the House or the Senate in 
t ence of a quorum or after notice in the rotunda of the Capitol 
shail entitle the participants to an adjusted service compensation 
certificate or bonus of a life and accident insurance policy. 

Such joint and several committee of the House and Senate shall 
from time to time make further suitable and proper recommendations 


and regulations for the development of and encouragement of finish 


fights in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

No lady Member of the House or Senate shall take advantage of 
these rules to join in a fight without the previous consent and approval 
and personal cooperation of the respective Presiding Officer of the 


Senate or the 

Mr. CAREW. I trust this resolution will receive speedy con- 
sideration at the hands of the Committee on Rules, to which 
{t ought to be sent, and we will soon have an opportunity to 
present the matter on the floor of the House and debate it. I 
know some gentlemen who have distinguished themselves just 
lately are anxious for an opportunity to display their prowess. 
I am for the development of talent. With these few remarks 
and the influence I have upon the floor, I trust this matter will 
be adjusted before the close of the session. 

The CHAIRMAN. No one desiring to be heard in opposi- 
tion to this bill 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BLANTON, The Chairman is going to yield me some 
time 

Mr. KIESS. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask to speak out of order under the 


circumstances. 

The CHALRMAN. 
gentleman from Texas 
none, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
the facetiousness of, if not the resolution introduced by, our 
generalissimo from Tammany. Whatever he says down here 
some other Members, at least from Tammany, obey, and even I 


Is there objection to the request of the 
{After a pause.}] The Chair hears 


xo with him on some occasions. 
A man who does nothing in the House or Senate never has 
any trouble, It is only a man who takes a definite stand, 


either for or against things, who does not find it altogether easy 


sailing. Sometimes it is necessary for a man to oppose aggres- 
sion if he gets anywhere. Because I oppose many bills in 


Washington, which Washington newspapers want, I never get 


a fair deal at their hands. They distort and enlarge every 
incident with which I am connected. They stated yesterday 


that I choked one of my colleagues, but in the presence of two 


Republican Members, men who were against my stand on a 
certain bill, the gentleman from Tlinois [Mr. Rep], and the 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. McLrop], both of whom were 


opposing me on a certain bill, in their presence these circum- 
stances happened. I stated to the newspapers this morning 
publicly in the committee that if they could get the gontleman 
from {[Mr. Rerp] and the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLrop] who opposed me on this bill, to state I had done 
anything to my eolleagne from New York [Mr. Bloom] except 
to hold his hands back against a table so he could not mave, 
which is what I did, that if they could get them to say that 
I did anything else I would contribute $1,000 to charitable pur- 
poses in Washington. 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
Mr. BLANTON. 


IVinois 


Mr 
Yes, 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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| Mr, DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that the gentleman from 
Texas rose from the table and was the aggressor in this so- 
called bout that he is talking about, when he seized the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Broom] and grabbed him by 
the arm and foreed him against the table? r 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell about that. Our committee was 
holding a hearing, not on a drastic Sunday law, but upon a 
reasonable law for the observance of Sunday in the District, 

less drastic than exists in any State in the Union. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. You will not find it so, 

Mr. BLANTON. It is less drastic than Baltimore has. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr, BLioom] was not a member 
of the committee, but he was appearing at almost every hearing, 
We had given him ample time on the bill at previous hearings, 
and he interrupted the individual members when he was not a 
witness. 

A witness testified that he was a Government employee and 
was given the oath which ended up with the words, “ So help 
me God.” He said virtually that he crossed his fingers when he 
said that, because he did not believe in God. We told him that 
he was different from Members of Congress, who did believe in 
God. Another man came there posing as a Baptist minister. 
He said he spoke in the name of 11,000,000 Baptists who were 
against the Sunday observance law. We challenged him. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Reip] challenged him, and the 
gentleman from Illinois was against the bill. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLrop] also challenged him, and he too 
was against the bill. They asked him to tell who the 11,000,000 
Baptists were. They did not believe h's statement. It was just 
merely to assert the dignity and preserve the order of the com- 
mittee that we asked Mr. Bioom to let us conduct our hearing 
in our own way. He was not a member of the committee. He 
insisted on butting in, and the chairman called him to order, 
and then, when we called attention to it, he got up and at- 
tempted to insult a member of the committee. What I did was 
to take him by the wrists and hold him. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Did not the gentleman go toward him? 

Mr. BLANTON. I met him halfway. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Is my friend from Texas satisfied that he 
won the bout? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I had no intention of hurting the gentleman 
| from New York [Mr. Broom], and I did not hurt him. I was 
his friend. I helped him when he had a contest here. I did 
not want to hurt him. I just wanted to show him that he 
/ could be held. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
hold some others. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

I might hold him. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I will be glad to go down to the gymna- 
sium with the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will go to the gymnasium this afternoon, 
and I do not think the gentleman can succeed in tiring me out. 
[| Laughter. ] 

Now, I have said, Mr. Chairman, all I have to say. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question’? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. I decline to yield for a question. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I think this is becoming dis- 
graceful here. I move that the gentleman's remarks be taken 
| down or stricken from the Recorp. They are improper. The 
idea of a man standing here in this House and challenging a 
| Member to meet him in the gymnasium! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asked leave 
to proceed out of order. That leave was granted. That gives 
him very wide latitude. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I have always, since I have been 21 years 
of age—and I am now 54—been able to maintain the position 
that I took, mentally, physically and in every other way, and 
I am going to continue to do it as long as I am in Congress. If 
it is in behalf of a Sunday observance bill I am going to do it 

If it is in behalf of a farm relief bill, I am going to do it; 
| 
| 
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You could hold him, but you could not 


If the gentleman himself would try me out 


and I shall be on the floor maintaining my position as long as 
I am in Congress, and when I get where 1 can not do it I will 
resign. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas yields back 
the balance of his time. Does anybody desire to be heard in 
opposition to the pending bill? 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report the bill to the House with the recommendation 
that it pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 

| resumed the chair, Mr. Burron, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
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committee, having under consideration the bill (S. 4983) 
authorizing an appropriation for public highways in the Virgin 
Islunds of the United States, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recommendation that it pass 
without amendment. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question was on the third reading of 
the Senate bill. ; 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kress, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


third time, was 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I submit for print- 
ing under the rule a conference report on the bill (H. R. 
16863) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 


Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for | 


other purposes. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


\ bill (H. R. 16863) making appropriations for the legislative 


branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, | 


and for other purposes, 
The SPEAKER. 
COLLECTION OF TAXES IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 16952. 
The SPEAKER. 
the bill H. R, 16952. The Clerk will report it by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
\ bill (H. R. 16952) to ratify and confirm act No. 
pine Legislature, approved November 27, 1925. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered printed. 


"o41° 


veto 


of the Philip- 


Be it enacted, ete., That the taxes imposed by the Philippine Legis- 


lature in act No, 3243, approved November 27, 1925, are hereby 
legalized and ratified, and the collection of all such taxes made under 
or by authority of said act of the Philippine Legisiature is hereby 


legalized, ratified, and confirmed as fully to all intents and purposes 
as if the same had by prior act of Congress been specifically authorized 
and directed. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, this is in accordance with the 
custom of Congress to confirm acts of the Philippine Legislature 
with relation to taxes, so that there may be no dispute in the 
courts, 

‘Lhe Philippine Legislature passed a law, which was approved 
by General Wood on November 27, 1925, continuing perma- 
nently in force an additional tax of one-half of 1, per cent on 
merchants’ sales in the Philippine Islands from January 1, 
1926, 

The laws of the Philippine Legislature providing tempo- 
rarily for this increased tax, which were approved by the Gov- 
ernor General on March 17, 1923, and November 27, 1924, 
respectively, were legalized and ratified by an act of Congress 
approved March 9, 1925. 

The merchants’ sales tax law has been in force in the Philip 
pines since 1904. It has proven to be the most generally satis- 
factory manner of producing revenue and the one that meets 
with the least opposition among the people. When it has 


sovernment, to increase the sales tax rate is the method which 
has found the greatest favor. 

Congress has consistently approved the collections made 
under the previous alterations of the merchants’ sales tax law, 
and it is deemed quite essential to have Congress ratify this 
act of November 27, 
validity in so far as it applies to sales of merchandise brought 
into or sent out of the islands due to a possible conflict with 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up | 
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PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House it is now in 
order to consider bills on the Private Caiendar unobjected to. 
The Clerk will report the first bill. 

SPECIAL DISBURSING AGENTS OF THE 

COMMISSION 

The first business on the Private Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 99, for the relief of a special disbursing agent of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission or of the Alaska Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


ALASKAN ENGINEERING 


Resolved, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby authorized 
and directed to credit in the accounts of R. B. Chase, special dis- 
bursing agent of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, the sum of 
$3,335.34, heretofore disallowed by that office on account of payments 
made to Frederick Mears, by Army pay officers, the Acting Comptroller 
General having decided that the said Frederick Mears, upon accepting 
the office of chairman and chief engineer of said commission, ceased 
to be an officer in the Army and vacated his commission as such officer, 
and the payments made to the said Frederick Mears as an officer of 
the Army are hereby validated covering the period from July 1, 1921, 
to February 28, 1922. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the initial “ B.” 
the initial “ D.” 


and insert in lieu thereof 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; was read the third time, and assed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 
The title was amended. 
HERMAN SHULOF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(S. 2616) for the relief of Herman Shulof. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this bill has been on the calendar several times. On June 
18 there were three objections; on June 11 there were two ob- 
jections; and before that there was one objection. Is it the 
intention of the committee to keep this bill on the calendar 
indefinitely ? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It has the favorable report of the com- 
mittee and as long as it is on the calendar the committee is 
ready to defend its position. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the calendar is pretty long 
and, inasmuch as this is a controversial matter, I shall object 
for the present. 


the bili 


JAMES B. DICKSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9318) authorizing the President to appoint James B. Dickson a 
second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regular Army of 
the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I do not the 


see gentleman 


A it has | from Illinois [Mr. CuinpBtom] on the floor, and I ask unani 
become necessary to increase the revenues of the Philippine | 


1925, so as to avoid any question of its | 


the laws of Congress, which on the one hand have specified | 


what duties should be laid on imports and on the other have 
prohibited the levying by the local legislature of export duties. 
In this connection it may be stated that the United States 
Supreme Court has ruled in favor of the validity of the tax 
mainly on the ground that the collections have been ratified by 
Congress, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
Wis read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kress, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 





mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
MIMIE BERGH ERLKSEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (Il 
5056) for the relief of Mimie Bergh Eriksen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 


R 


| there is a minority report on this bill signed by six members of 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I feel compelled to object. 
EXPENDITURE OF CERTAIN FUNDS PAID TO THE UNITED STATES BY 
THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT 
The next business on the Private Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 154, authorizing the expenditure of certain funds 
paid to the United States by the Persian Government. 
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The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is. there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
is anot esolution on the same subject which has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs and, therefore, I 
op} { 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to re- 

rve his objection. I want to ask the gentleman whether he 
would not consent to a unanimous-consent request to substitute 
Senate Joint Resolution 112 for this resolution and pass it? 
he Foreign Affairs Committee of the House has approved 
nate Joint Resolution 112. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 
Mr. ARENTZ. What is the amount carried in the Senate 


resolution? 


My. LINTHICUM. Thirty thousand dollars. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Why was the amount increased by $5,000 
over the amount carried in the House resolution? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will explain to the gentleman. The 
Senate thought the lady ought to have $30,000 and House 


Resvlution 154 specifies that the amount is to be paid out of 
ihe money paid into the Treasury by the Persian Government, 
but there seemed to be general opposition to that as the fund 


paid by the Persian Government was intended for other pur- 
poses, for educational purposes. 

Mr. Speuker, I ask unanimous consent to substitute Senate 
Joint Resolution 112 for House Joint Resolution 154. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent 


The gentleman from: Maryland 
to substitute Senate Joint Resolution 
112 for House Joint Resolution 154. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will object to the request unless the amount is changed from 
$30,000 to $25,000. 





Mr. LINTHICUM. I may say to the gentleman 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object 
to this bill. There is a minority report filed here on the bill. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. No; the gentleman misunderstands the 
Situation. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. The Senate bill of which the gentle 


man speaks should go on the Consent Calendar and be brought 
up in that way. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; you can not get it on the Consent 
Calendar. May I say to the gentleman I have tried that, but 
it can not be placed on the Consent Calendar, It is a private 
bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. A number of us have not had an op- 
portunity to read the bill and L would object to its substitution. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill may be 
passed over for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Texas 


gentleman from 


objects 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman consent 
being passed over until he can look into the matter? 


to the bill 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. The bill about which the gentleman 
speaks is not even on the ecaleudar, so far as I know. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; Senate Joint Resolution 112 is on 
the calendar, known as No. 738. I ask that this bill be passed 
over for the present. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. I am objecting to the bill that is on 


»enlendar and to which there has been filed a minority re- 
port by four of the members of the Committee on Foreign 
A‘fairs 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But 
a joint resolution unanimously reported and to which there is 
no minority report. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
h that bill. 
SPEAKER. 


To which I am objecting until we can 
rer 


The 


the next bill on the calendar. 
JOHN MARVIN WRIGHT 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(Hi. R. 11877) authorizing the President to reappoint John Marvin 
Wright, formerly an officer in the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, an officer in the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. REECE. Mr, Speaker, I reported this bill, and on ae 
count of developments since that time I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be laid on the table. 
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| me, and I think I am correct in that statement. 
T am asking for the substitution of | 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 
There was no objection. 


EDWARD F. WEISKOPF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7540) for the relief of Edward F. Weiskopf. 

The Clerk read the title of’ the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to summon Edward F. Weiskopf, formerly first 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps of the Army of the United 
States, before a retiring board, to inquire whether at the time of his 
honorable discharge, October 1, 1919, he was incapacitated for active 
service, and whether such incapacity was the result of an incident of 
service, and whether said discharge should have been made, and upon 
the result of such inquiry the President is authorized to nominate and 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the said 
Edward F. Weiskopf a first lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps 
and place him immediately thereafter upon the retired list of the Army, 
with the same privileges and retired pay as are now or may hereafter }e 
provided by law or regulation for officers of the Regular Army: Pro- 
vided, That the said Edward I’, Weiskopf shall not be entitled to any 
back pay or allowances, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JAMES HENDERSON STUART MORISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 7153) authorizing the President to appoint J. H. S. 
Morison to the position and rank of major, Medical Corps, in 
the United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent. consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I notice this is a bill authorizing the President to 
appoint J. H. S. Morisen to the active list of the Army afier 
ascertaining that he is qualified for active service therein, and 
to commission him, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, as an additional number in the Medical Corps, United 
States Army, in the grade of major. There is no report from 
the Secretary of War. Has this matter been submitted to the 
War Department? 

Mr. REECE. It was discussed with the department. As the 
gentleman probably understands, the situation in the Medical 
Corps of the Army is somewhat different from what it is in the 
other branches of the Army. This is a very competent sur- 
geon and one with a most distinguished service record. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The point I want to ascertain is 
whether the Secretary of War made an unfavorable report on 
this bill. 

Mr. REECE. He has not. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Has he made any report? 

Mr. REECE, Ue has not. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Was it submitted to him for a report? 

Mr. REECE. I am speaking now as my recollection serves 
It was dis- 
cussed orally, and in some way the making of a written report 
was overlooked; anyhow, a written report dves not appear to 
have been made. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it is rather unusual for 


| us to pass these bills without submitting them to the depart- 


Objection is heard; the Clerk will report | 


and I feel constrained to object. 

Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I reserve it. 

Mr. REECE. This is a gentleman who enlisted in the early 
part of the war, a medical officer. He was twice wounded 
He was awarded the distinguished-service cross and the mili- 
tary cross by the British Government for distinguished service 
He is a graduate of the University of Arts and Literature. He 
is a graduate of a medical school, and is a man of very high 
standing, and is the type of man and the type of physician that 
I think would ‘ve of great value to the Medical Corps of the 
Army. It is only an authorization. If it was not agreenble 
to the War Department, they would not have to do it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman if this is 
not tantamount to a direction? 


ment involved, 
Mr. REECE. 
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Mr. REECE. It ts not. 
amounts to a direction. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It makes it merely permissive? 

Mr. REECE. That is all. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read the.bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 
hereby is, authorized to appoint J. H. 8S. Morison to the active list 
of the Army after ascertaining that he is qualified for active service 
therein, and to commission him, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, as an additional number in the Medical Corps, United 
States Army, in the grade of major. 


CONGRESSION AL 


We left out that language which 


the President of the United States be, and | 
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ance with the statute in such cases made and provided, unt the entire 
amount of the policy of insurance held by the said Harold Rogis is 
fully paid, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : 

“That W. Z. Swift shall regarded as the duly designated bene- 
ficiary of the late Harold Rogis, Fifteenth Depot Battalion, in applica- 


be 


tion T-—4760702, for insurance under the war risk insurance act of 
| October 6, 1917, as amended 

“Sec. 2. That the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
| shall pay to W. Z. Swift, of- Louisa County, Va., as aforesaid, from 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE CALDWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11110) for the relief of George Caldwell. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Reserving the right to object, it appears that 
this man was a warrant officer but was made a captain in 
the American Expeditionary Forces and later retired 
captain. If he had been retired as a warrant officer he would 


as 


have been drawing approximately $138 per month, whereas he | 


is now getting approximately $85 per month. 
Mr. SWING. ‘That is a fact. 
Mr. ARENTZ. In the report the Secretary of War says: 


Moreover the beneficiary of this bill, then a captain of 
requested that he be considered by the board of general officers with 
a view to retirement as a warrant officer, stating that he desired to 
tuke over certain business interests. 


The retirement as a warrant officer was made at his request. 
Now, he comes and asks for reinstatement, as provided in this 
bill, as a captain. 

Mr. SWING. I do not think that is a fair statement of the 
He did not retire because he wanted to. He was forced 
out when the number of officers were greatly reduced by the 
act of 1922. If he had remained a warrant officer instead of 
accepting the additional responsibility which the Government 
placed on him when it made him a commissioned officer during 
the World War he would have been retired at a much higher 
pay than what he is getting now. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think there is a whole lot of merit in the 


facts. 


bill. 
Mr. SWING. He made a remarkable record in the service 
over the seas. He participated in the major operations at 


Ypres-Lys, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne. He was awarded 
a silver-star citation, he was given the French Croix de Guerre, 
and recommended for the distinguished-service medal. I hope 
the gentleman will not object. 
Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, George Caldwell, warrant’ officer, United States Army, 
retired, a captain in the United States Army, and to immediately place 
him on the retired list of the Army with the retired pay and allowances 
of said grade: Provided, That no back pay or allowances shall accrue 
as a result of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


W. Z. SWIFT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2721) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the insurance due 
on aceount of the policy held by Harold Rogis. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa 


County, Va., out of the proper fund appropriated therefor, the accrued 
installments of insurance due on account of the policy of insurance of 
Harold Rogis, late of Fifteenth Depot Battalion styled in the 


Veterans’ Bureau C--64537), aud to continue such payments, in accord 


(case 





infantry, | 


| of $57 


available appropriations, an amount equal to the monthly installments 


50 each from the Ist day of December, 1918, to the date of 
passage of this act, and $57.50 each month thereafter until the fuil 


amount designated in said application has been paid: Provided, That 
before any sum is paid hereunder the said W. Z. Swift shall furnish a 
proper bond in a sum satisfactory to the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to protect the United States against payment of said 
insurance to any person who may establish an adverse right thereto.” 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to substitute for the bill the bill S. 1517, and then strike out all 
of the Senate bill after the enacting clause and substitute the 


a | House amendment. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will this send it back to the Senate? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; because we had to amend the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you amend the Senate bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You make 
House bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair understand the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. The request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is to substitute the Senate 
bill for the House bill, and strike out all of the Senate bill 
and include the amendment offered to the House bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There wus no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


the Senate bill conform to the 


And the bill will carry the House 


Is there objection? 


HOMER 


The next business on the Private Calendar 
(S. 3462) for the relief of Homer H. Hacker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H. HACKER 


was the bill 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Homer H. Hacker, of Dallas, Tex., the sum of $100 
as reimbursement for loss sustained by him as remitter of post-office 
money order No. 487, in the amount’ of $100, issued on July 21, 1919, 


at Biltmore, N. C., and drawn on the postmaster at Dallas, Tex., 
which money order was not received by the payee designated therein, 
and payment of which can not be traced by reason of the fact that 


the records pertaining thereto have been destroyed pursuant to law. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALFRED F. 


The next business on the Private Calendar 
(S. 2090) for the relief of Alfred F. Land. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


LAND 


was the bill 


there objection to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Alfred F. Land, of Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of 
$4.512. in full satisfaction of all claims against the United States 
on account of personal injuries, sustained on January 17, 1924, in a 
collision with an official United States Army automobile from Fort 


McArtbur, Calif, 








the following committee amendment: 
Lit trike out “ $4,512” and insert “ $3,000.” 
TI SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to tl ritt amendment, 
‘1 committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as | 
ed was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third e and passed. 
\ motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 


was laid on the table. 
JAMES E. WESTCOTT 
7 next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(iT. R. 5449) for the relief of James E. Westcott. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration the bill? 
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} 


| interest shall be paid on any claim, 





rh no objection. 

rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

’ ted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
fi g rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged mem- 

l we f 1 States Army who served during the Civil War, 

I EE. Wests t, late of the United States Army, serving as a 

pl e, Comy y €, Fourteenth Regiment New York State Militia 

Infantrs shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis 

‘ ged 1 ly from such service of the United States as a mem- | 

b 0 United States Army on the date of the expiration of his 

¢ stm Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall be held 

t rued prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wa read the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

AMERICAN STEAMSHIP “ ALMIRANTE” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(HI. R. 12780) for the relief of the owner of the American 
steamship Almirante at the time of her collision with the 
Unite tates steamship Hisko, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
el sideration of the bill? 

There w no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute for the House bill now under consideration the 
bi S. 2899) for the relief of the owner of the American steam- 
ship Almirante and owners of cargo laden aboard thereof at the 
time of her collision with the U. S. 8S. Hisko. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to substitute for the bill 
under consideration the bill S. 2899. Is there objection? 

Ti I \ sho objectic n. 

rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

[S. 2899, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 

A bill for the relief of the owner of the American steamship 
4imirante and owners of cargo laden aboard thereof at the time of 
her collision with the U. 8. 8. Hisko 
Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owner of the American | 

t ns » Ab ante and the claims of the owners of cargo laden 

1 iereof, against the United States of America for damages and | 
loss alle 1 to have been caused by collision between said steamship 

and the { S. S. Hisko, on or about the 6th day of September, 1918, 

olf the coast of the State of New Jersey, may be sued for by the owner 

of said steamship Almirante and the said owners of cargo in the District 


Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York, sit- 
til s a court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such 
court; and th id court shall have jurisdiction to hear, consider, and 
determine sucl iits and to enter judgments or decrees for the amounts 
of such dan ; and sts, if any, as shall be found to be due against 
the United States in favor of the owner of the said steamship Almirante 
ind the id owners of cargo or against the owner of the said steamship 
ilmirante and said owners of cargo, in favor of the United States, upon 
the same principles and measures of liability asin like suits in admiralty 


ivate parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 

i l no of the suits shall be given to the Attorney General 
United States as may be provided by orders of the said 

court ul it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the | 
Ur ttorney in such district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provided further, That said suits shall be brought and 
comme 1 within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the 
Senate bill on page 2, line 13, after the word “appeal” by 


striking out the colon, inserting a comma and the following: 


Except that 


no interest shall be paid on any claim. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
13 of the 
insert a comma 


9 


2, line Senate 


colon, 


Page 
out the 


bill, after the 
and the 


word “appeal,” strike 
following: “except that no 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 12780 was laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to 


BERT H. LIBBEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12936) for the relief of Bert H. Libbey, alias Burt H. Libbey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any law conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldicrs, Bert 
H. Libbey, alias Burt HU. Libbey, who was a member of Bighteenth 
aitery, Field Artillery, United States Army, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
22d day of August, 1903: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 


allowance shall be held have accrued the f 


act, 


or 


this 


to prior to 0 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


|} was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOHN COSTIGAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (11. R 
1842) for the relief of John Costigan, 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 


hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws and 
laws rights upon honorably discharged soldiers, their widows 
and dependent relatives, John Costigan shall hereafter be held and con 
sidered to have been in the military service of the United States as a 
private in Company D, Fifth United States Cavalry, from March 27 
1878, and to have been honorably discharged May 81, 1881: Provided, 
That back pay, back pension, or other allowance shall 
reason of the this act. 


conferring 


no aecrue by 


passage of 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JOHN G. 


The next business on the Private Calendar 
(H. R. 13004) for the relief of John G. Cassidy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CASSIDY 


the bill 


was 


That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, John G. Cassidy, who 
was a member of Company I, Fifty-third Regiment Illinois V« 
Infantry, during the Civil War, shall hereafter be held and considered 


lunteer 


to have been discharged honorably from the military service of the 
United States as a member of that organization on the lith day of 


August, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 


| was laid on the table. 


JOHN G. PAULEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1133) for the relief of John G, Pauley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 
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rhe Clerk read as follows: 





That in the administration of the pension laws John G. Pauley shall 
hereafter held and have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States in Company G, Twenty 
iirst United States Infantry, on the 20th day of December, 1899: 
Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


be considered to 


Committee amendment: After the word “no” in line 7 insert 
“back pay, bounty.” ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


! 
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Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, this bill Is unnecessary. We 
| have bad general legislation affecting second-enlistment cases, 
so that this bill is not necessary 

Mr. BACON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object if it is not 
necessary. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I would like to explain the situation to the 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 


was luid on the table. 
CLARENCE G, STONESTREET 

bill 

a. 


the 
Clarence 


Calendar was 
record of 


on the Private 
to correct the military 


The next business 
(H. R. 5548) 
Stonestreet, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, it appears this Clarence G. 
Stonestreet enlisted about 20 years ago, and I think we are 
going a long ways when we are correcting honorable dis- 


charges of soldiers of such a recent date; but owing to the fact 
that this man has since been declared insane, there are extenu- 
ating circumstances which compel me to withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is withdrawn, and 
the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“ That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers. Clarence G. Stone- 
street, late of Twenty-fifth Battery United States Field Artillery, Regu 
lar Army, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States as a 
private of that organization on January 8, 1906: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension,.or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read “A bill for the relief of 
Clarence G, Stonestreet.” 


WILLIAM F. WHEELER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (TT. 
6872) to amend the military record of William F. Wheeler. 

‘he Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask what the extenuating circumstances are in 
this case? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I will say I can not answer the question, 
because I am not the author of the bill. I have every other 
bill to look after, but this is one I do not happen to have. 

Mr. BACON. I think this bill ought to go over without 
prejudice as the author does not seem to be here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


RICHARD BRANNAN 


R. 


The 
(H._ KR. 
Brannan, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 


next business on 
9758) to correct 


the Private Calendar 
the military record 


the bill 
Richard 


Was 


ol 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the pres- ve : 
” j | He had a similar bill and asked the Speaker pro tempore to 


gentleman from Indiana, that if a man has served one enlist- 


ment and enlisted for another term and is dishonerably dis- 
charged the first enlistment and honorable discharge entitles 


him to a pension. 


Mr. BACON. Then there is no necessity for this bill. 
Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask the gentleman to reserve 


his objection. 

Mr. BACON. TI will reserve it. 

Mr. HOGG. For the information of the gentleman from 
Nevada, I say that the law is directly opposite as stated by 
him to the gentleman from New York. He has misinformed 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am basing my statement on the statement 
of the gentleman from California, made a few moments ago 


lay it on the table, which was done. 
Mr. HOGG. The gentleman from Nevada is basing his in- 
formation, therefore, upon information which he has received 


from another Member and not from authentic sources. It is 
not fair to the membership to prevent just legislation upon 
hearsay. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the confusion, [ ask 
that this bill go over withont prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The bill 
is stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will report the 


next bill. 
JOHN DEWITT MARVIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (CH. R. 
1141) to correct the military record of John Dewitt Marvin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACON. What are the extenuating circumstances in this 
case ? 

Mr. GLYNN. This man was under age. On the affidavit of 
his parents he was discharged from the service 

Mr. BACON. I withdraw my reservition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Be it enacted, etc., That John Dewitt Marvin shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as of the 28th day of April, 1918: Pro- 
vided, That no pension or compensation shall accrue prior to the pas 
sage of this act. 

With a committee amendment as follows: : 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert 

‘That in the administration of any laws conferring rigits, privileges, 
or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, John Dewitt Marvin, 


Army Serial No. 1215731, who was a private first class « 


f Company L, 





One hundred and eighth tnfantry, shaH hereafter held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
Inited States as a member of said company and regiment on the 28th 
| day of April, 1918: Provided, That no pension, pay, or compensation 


Mr. BACON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, | 
I do not think these military records ought to be corrected | 


by congressional action without extenuating circumstances, I | 


would like to know something about this one. 
Mr. HOGG. 


Mr. Speaker, the soldier who is the subject of 


the relief asked for by this bill served in the Twenty-eighth | 


Indiana Battery in the Spanish-American War from April 15, 
1898, until the battery was mustered out, and he thereupon 
received an honorable discharge. During his second term of 
enlistment, and while in the Vhilippine Islands, he became in- 


toxicated. After being beaten by a guard and while under the 
influence of liquor he attempted to strike back. He was dis- 
honorably discharged without presenting any defense at the 


trial. Otherwise his record was of the highest order. 


Shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


SPEAKER The 


The 


pro tempore. question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 


a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 

next bill. 
DOMINIC I. MURPHY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 68) authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general of the 
United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl pre- 
sented to him by the British Government. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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; Clerk read as follows: 
Be it ena ‘, ef That Dominic I. Murphy, a consul general of the 
United St s of America, be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept 
fruit bowl bearing on one side an engraved crest 
f Ibe 1 Government and on the other the words “ Presented to 
1. Murphy by llis Majesty’s Government, November 11, 1918,” 


in the custody of the Secretary of 


State 


SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
of the bill 
bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 
rd time, and passed. 
{ motion to ree sider the vote, whereby the bill was passed, 
ered to be laid on the table. 
Phe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
hit bill 
DAMAGES TO CERTAIN CITIZENS OF NEW MEXICO 
hie ext business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 545) for the payment of damages to certain citizens of New 


‘lexico caused by reason of artificial obstructions to the flow of 


the Rio Grande by an agency of the United States, 
Che title of the bill was read 
‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 


consideration of the bill? 


Mr BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
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object. L would like to make an inquiry as to why there is no | 
later report on this bill than that of 19217 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Pex I will say this is a Senate bill, and the Senate apparently 
did not call for a later report. This bill came up before the 
Committee on Claims, and if was referred to a subcommittee, 
ond hearings were had on the bill, and the bill was reported 
ol Inanimously. 

I) bill arose out of the flood that occurred in New Mexico 

ivz1, due to the fact that when the Government took over | 
the building of the Elephant Butte Dam it took over from a 
former irrigation company certain ditches that were there. | 
Those ditches were reconstructed. One ditch was widened 
und raised two feet. In the reconstruction of the ditch they 
put in a flume only 4 feet by 4. They also reconstructed the 
ditch on the south side of the town of Hatch and brought the 

»¢ together below the town. They were notified on | 
winy occasions by the county surveyor and others that the | 
fl e that had been placed in the ditch was not sufficient to | 
carry the flood water. 

There came a very heavy rain on the 15th of October, 1921; 
that was followed by a much heavier rain on the 17th and 


the banks of the ditches confined the water, and did not permit 


same to flow out. The flume not being of sufficient capacity 
the water could not escape. The next morning the people at 
Hatch had a flood surrounding their buildings. They tele- 
graphed the manager of the project to come and cut the bank 
of the ditch and let the water flow out. The manager came 
bu failed to cut the bank and let the water flow out. The 
people Hatch telegraphed to Santa Fe for a health officer to 
come there and explain that something must be done and for 
is urs that water was retained there. The buildings were built 
of a ve and several of them fell down, the bank building, 
the church building, the lumber yard building, the garage build- | 
ing, and several private buildings. After the health officer 
came and explained that unless they let the water out they 
were linble to have some diseases, from the contining of the 
wat they cut the bank and the water flowed out, and no one 
below vas damaged. 

There is no question that liability exists from this fact, that 
when they put the flume in to carry the water in place of mak- 
il t sufficiently large to carry off the water they reduced it 
so the water could not flow out. They raised the banks of both 
the canal and lateral, confining this water so that in case of a 
flood the buildings would be flooded and destroyed unless the 
ditch bank was cut, They delayed doing that for 48 hours and 
let these buildings—many of them—become water-soaked and 
fall down, so that the stock of goods in the drug store and in 
other places were damaged. There is no question in my mind 
as to this damage. The money to pay them comes from the 


reclamation fund. The manager now in charge of the reclama- | 
tion project appeared before the Reclamation Service when I 
was present and said those people were entitled to damages as 
a result of the action of the Government itself. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in view of the explana- 
tion made by the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow], 
I withdraw my reservation, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 


and directed (1) to cause a survey to be made in such manner and 
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under such regulations as he deems necessary for the purposes of this 
act to determine the property loss by flood by reason of the overflow 


FEBRUARY 


of the Rio Grande River on August 17, 1921, sustained by Lucas 
Trujillo, Juan Bians, Mariano P. Padillo, Bruno Perea, Juan Jose 
Trujillo, Miguel Trujillo, Francisco Saiz, Antonio Provencio, B. R. 


Carreros, Santiago Serna, Roman M. Herrera, and other property owners 
who are citizens of the United States residing at or in the vicinity of 
Hiatch and Santa Teresa, N. Mex.; and (2) to pay such losses in full 
if the amount appropriated in section 2 of this act is sufficient or, if 
such amount is insufficient, to pay to each person such percentage of 
the amount of his property loss as the amount appropriated bears to the 
amount determined by the Secretary as the property loss sustained 

See. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
money in the reclamation fund of the Treasury, the sum of $75,000 or so 
much thereof as may be necessary for the purposes of this act 


o 
0 any 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RICHARD BRANNAN 


Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to the consideration of H. R. 9738, to correct the military record 
of Richard Brannan, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to return to the consideration to H. R. 
9738, and the Chair understands the gentleman from New York 
[|Mr. Bacon] has withdrawn his objection to the consideration 
of the same, Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be authorized and di 
rected to remove the charge of attempted assault standing against the 
military record of Richard Brannan, formerly a member of Company PD, 


Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and grant him an honor 
able discharge. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after insert: “ That 
administration of any privileges, and 
upon honorably discharged soldiers, Richard Brannan, late of Compan) 
LD, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on No 
vember 26, 1900: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


the 
laws 


in the 


benefits 


and 
conferring rights, 


enacting clause 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


JAMES M. WINSTON 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11542) for the relief of James M. Winston. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 


ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorable discharged soldier 
James M. Winston, who was a member of Company D, Seventy-elghth 
Reciment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con 


sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service of 
the United States as a member of that organization on the 24th day of 
March, 1865, 


With 


In line 10, after the figures “ 1865,” insert a colon and the follow 
ing: “ Provided, That no back pay, bounty, allowance, or pension shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


the following committee amendment: 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill wus ordered to be engrossed and read a 
as read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


third time, 
w 


EDWARD DELANEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12038) to correct the military record of Edward 
Delaney. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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Is there objection to the pres- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any iaws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Edward Delaney, who was a member of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to bave been discharged honorably from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the llth day of 
August, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held te bave accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FANNIE KRAVITZ 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1595) for the relief of Fannie Kravitz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that 
no effort will be made not to adopt the committee amendment, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It has been accepted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay the sum of $10,000 to Fannie Kravitz, of 
New Haven, Conn., in compensation for injuries sustained November 
11, 1923, in the city of New Haven, Conn., when struck by a United 
States Navy motor vehicle, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 


CCC CC A 


of $3,000 to Fannie Kravitz, of New Haven, Conn., in compensation | 


for injuries sustained November 12, 1923, in the city of New Haven, | 


Conn., when struck by a United States Navy motor vehicle.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LIM TOY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8739) for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of Boston, 
Mass. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to return to Lim Toy, of the City of 
Boston, Mass., the following bonds, to wit: 

Fourth Liberty loan 4% gold bonds of 1935-1938; one bond 
A02052951, for $1,000, with 28 coupons attached; one bond AO1L1L0S371, 


for $1,000, with 28 coupons attached; one bond G00348537, for $1,000,, 


with 28 coupons attached; one bond J00806719, for $1,000, with 28 
coupons attached; one bond H00806718, for $1,000, with 28 coupons 
attached: and one bond K00806720, for $1,000, with 28 coupons at- 
tached: Provided, however, That in the event said bonds have been 
redeemed by the Secretary of the Treasury since their deposit in the 
Treasury, then the Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
to Lim Toy the amount of such redemption out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the said bonds having been de- 
posited as bail bonds for appearances of two certain Chinese aliens, 
which bail bonds had been breached and the aforesaid Liberty bonds 
turned over to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Department of 
Labor authorities and covered into the Treasury, after which the aliens 
were surrendered to the immigration authorities and were deported, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, und passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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M. TILLERY AND MRS. Y. D. TILLERY 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11852) for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. V. D. Tillery. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts. 


hereby, authorized and directed to refund to M. Tillery and Mrs. V. D. 
Tillery, of Beaumont, Tex., out of any money in the Treasury net 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,646.57, representing the amount 
said M. Tillery and Mrs. V. D. Tillery were unlawfully required to 
pay as income tax for the year 1917, being an 
ascertained by the Internal Revenue Service of the Treasury Depart 
ment, which amount they were prevented from collecting on a claim 
for refund thereof within the time permitted by law because of having 
received, before said claim became barred, written instructions from 
the finternal-revenue agent in charge that they should take no action 
looking to the collection thereof until further notice, relying wpon 
which they failed to present said claim within the time fixed by law. 


overassessment, as 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wis laid on the table. 

CAPITAL PAPER CO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar 
(S. 3064) for the relief of the Capital Paper Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to refund to the Capital Paper Co., of 


wus the bill 


there objection to the 


Indianapolis, Ind., $706.87 out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropriated, this amount having been collected in excess on cer- 
tain wrapping paper imported through the port of Indianapolis, Ind., 
November 12, 1924, the correct rate of duty being 30 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1309 of the tariff act of 1922, and the amount 
collected being 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1305 of the said act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

J. S. CORBETT 

The next business: on the Private Calendar 
(H. R. 780) for the relief of J. S. Corbett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to J. S. Corbett, of Bishopville, 
S. C., the sum of $28.50, duplicate payment of floor tax on tobacco 
products in March, 1919. 


was the bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

DANIEL 8S. GLOVER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2720) to extend the benefits of the employers’ liability 
act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to extend to 
Daniel S. Glover, on the results of an injury sustained 
January 28, 1913, while in the performance of duty as an employee 
of the navy yard at Washington, D. C., the provisions of an act en 
titled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 


there objection to the 


account of 





| 


y sh . e 
IY? CONGRESSIONAL 
With the following committee amendment: 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized | 


d to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


and direct 


appr ted, the sum of $2,000 in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment to Daniel 8. Glover, as compensation for injuries sustained Jan- 
uary 28, 191 while in the performance of duty as an employee of 


1! nuvy yard, Washington, D, C, 

‘ir. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to subsiitute the Senate bill (8. 1515) and agree to the House 
nivendment, 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts ? 


rhere was no objection 
ABRAHAM H, TOMPKINS 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12903) for the relief of Abraham H. Tompkins. 


Phe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be That Abrabam Hi. Tompkins, having been ap- 
pointed drum major and served during the Civil War as “drum major 
of the regiment” and as chief musician, the proper officers of the 
United States Government are authorized and directed te issue to said 


it enacted, etc., 


Abraham H. Tompkins a discharge from the service of the United 
States as a chief musician with the rank of drum major: Provided, 
That no pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. F 

4 motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADAM B. ACKERMAN 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H,. R. 12963) for the relief of Adam B. Ackerman, alias 


Aunkerman. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, and upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Adam B. Ackerman, alias Aunkerman, who was a member of Company 
B, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a private of that organization 


privileges, benefits 


on the 5th day of July, 1862: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held te have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THOMAS MURPHY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (1. R. 
12859) for the relief of Thomas Murphy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Re if ena ted, f 


ic., That in the administration of any laws conferring 


rights, privil and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Thomas Murphy, a private, Company C, Eighth Machine Gun Battalion, 
Third Division, American Expeditionary Forces, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of said company and regiment, 


With the following committee amendment: 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, it seems 
that this bill authorizes the payment for registered war-savings 
stamps to a man other than the original owner, and there is 
no record on file showing a legal transfer. I think it might be 
well to report a bill of this kind under the circumstances in 
evidence, except I see at no place does the payee in this bill 
have to put up a bond to reimburse the Treasury for any loss 
that might occur. 

Mr. UNDERAILL. That is true; the committee, after 
thorough examination in this case, came to the unanimous deci- 
sion that Doctor Mack was the legal and rightful owner of 
these stamps. We then communicated with the Treasury De 
partment and suggested that Dector Mack was willing to file 
a bond. The Treasury Department turned the proposition 
down; they do that more or less as a matter of policy with 
out reference to the merits of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am willing to concede that the com- 
mittee would be justified in directing the payment to Doctor 
Mack, but still, if the original owner should come up and make 
proof that Doctor Mack did not have the legal title, the Treasury 
would have to pay for it. I think a bond should be filed in 
the case. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The committee would have put it in the 
bill, but it did not seem to meet with the views of the Treasury 
Department. The gentleman can offer that amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, aud he is 
hereby, authorized to redeem 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918), 


office No, 25100, registration No, 2584, originally issued to Nick 
joten, 414 North Fourteenth Strect, Omaha, Nebr., and now owned 


and in the possession of Dr. John Mack, of Omaha, Nebr.; that the 
Seeretary of the United States Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay, out of funds of the United States Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, an adequate sum for the redemption of said war-savings 
stamps at their legal value, with interest, ownership of said war- 
savings stamps being vested in Dr. John Mack as a consideration for 
professional services rendered the original owner, Nick Boten, who 
neglected to properly assign them to the present owner and who has 
since disappeared and can not be located in order to make the con- 
veyance required by law. 


With the following committee amendment: 


o 


After the word “ value,” in line add a period and strike out the 
rest of the line, and strike out lines 5, 4, 5, 6, and T. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill strike out the period and Insert a colon and 
add the following language: “ Provided, That such payment shall be 
made after the execution of a bond by the payee to reimburse the 
Treasury for any loss occasioned by the payment to the original owner 
of said war-savings stamps, Nick Boten. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. I am willing to accept that amendment 
if you substitute for the word “ payee” “ Doctor Mack.” 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 1 will ask that the amendment be 
modified to that extent, 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


e RELIEF OF PERSONS AT LAWTON, OKLA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 1579) for the relief of persons suffering loss on account 


| of the Lawton fire, 1917. 
| The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKNR pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 


| ent consideration of 


Line 9, change the period to a colon and add the following: “Pro- | 
vided, That no pension, pay, or bounty shall be held to have accrued 
prior to-the passage of this act.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be’ engrossed and read a third time, 
wa d the third time, and pussed. 


\ motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN MACK 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4321) authorizing the redemption by the United States Treas- 
ury of 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now held by Dr. 
John Mack, of Omaha, Nebr. 
The Clerk read the title of the 


the bill? 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This is a bill to pay to certain citizens of Lawton, Okla., $75,000 


| as resulting damage because of a fire that occurred in Lawton. 


The contract that the city of Lawton made with the Govern- 
ment concernin:: Fort Sill provided that in case of a fire in 
Lawton the city guard in charge in Lawton, not anybody at 
Fort Sill, should have authority and power to cut off a valve 
and reserve all of the water for Lawton. It did not provide 
any action whatever should be taken by the authorities at 
Fort Sill A fire occurred, and now they come in and claim 
that it took them 45 minutes to get in communication with 
officers at Fort Sill, and that during those 45 minutes damage 
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ensued. I do not see where the Government is liable there. I 
would like to see the people in Oklahoma remunerated, but 
unless the contract warrants it, I do not think the $75,000 ought 
be paid to them by the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, it will be necessary for me 
make a short statement explaining the nature of this water 
supply, so that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] may 
understand the situation. This bill proposes to reimburse some 
citizens of my home tewn for a fire loss during the war. The 
city of Lawton is adjacent to Fort Sill Military 
Fort Sill receives its water supply from a lake belonging to the 
city of Lawton. 
to the city crosses the Fort Sill Military Reservation, During 
the war it became necessary for Fort Sill to have a large in- 
crease in its water supply, because of the location there of one 
of the cantonments. When war was declared the cantonment 
located, and the increased supply made necessary. The city 
of Lawton turned over its lake and the pipe line to the War 
Department. 
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to | 


Reservation. | 


The pipe line carrying the water from the lake | 


The arrangement was such that in case of fire at Lawton the | 


Fort Sill authorities were to close their valve and throw the 
whole water supply to the city of Lawton. In case of fire at 
Fort Sill it was arranged for the city of Lawton to close its 
valve and throw the entire supply to Fort Sill. Fire broke out 
in the city of Lawton. The authorities there telephoned out to 
Fort Sill and requested the authorities to cut off their valve 
and throw the entire supply down to the city. The record 
shows that it took 45 minutes for the Lawton authorities to get 
in touch with those in Fort Sill and to get the valve closed so 
that the supply could come down to the city. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Here is what the eontract says: 


In case of a fire in the city of Lawton— 
And that is the only provision concerning Lawton— 


the city water guard— 


Not Fort Sill— 
is to have authority to divert the entire capacity to the city during the 


emergency, 


That is the only provision that concerns fire in Lawton. The 
city water guard did not do his duty. Is it right to hold the 
Government and the taxpayers of the United States fer $75,000 
damages because the city water guard did not do his duty? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, that is not correct. The re- 
port.does not justify that conciusion. When Lawton called the 
city water guard, he opened the valve, but there was no water 
in the pipes, because further up the line the water was diverted. 
When the city found that its own guard had opened the valve 
and could get no water, the authorities had to get into com- 
munication with the authorities at Fort Sill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And was Fort Sill negligent in that respect? 

Mr. THOMAS. It took 45 minutes to get in communication 
with them. 

Mr. BLANTON. They did not contract that they would have 
a man on the telephone all of the time. 


Mr. THOMAS. Under the agreement Fort Sill was to main- 
fin a man on the valve leading to the cantonment, and in 


case of fire at the city of Lawton the local authorities were to 
get in touch with Fort Sill and have the Army guard open the 
Vaive, 


Mr. BLANTON. The only reference in the confract to that 
was that if there were a fire in Fort Sill, then the Fort Sill 


n should be at the valve. 
Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and he was not there. 
Mr. BLANTON. But this was a fire in Lawton 


m 
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the Comptroller General a sort of a court of claims, and in 
form I hope the gentleman from Texas will not object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I notice the following proviso: 


thie 
(Lis 


Provided, That before any of said claims are allowed and d ti 
Comptroller General of the United States shail make an investigation 
of each of said claims te determine the extent and amount of such 
loss and damage. 

I do not see where he is to determine the facts in the case 
affecting liability. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. That is to find the extent of 


the damage to the owner of the property. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That probably will not be a difficult 
matter, but the Secretary of War has made an unfavorable 
recommendation on the ground of any liability. Now, it will 
probably not be any difficult task to determine how much 
damage, if any, occurred by the fire, but the question of 
whether the Federal Government should pay approximately 
$75,000 would be one that I think should be very carefully 
investigated, and in view uf the fact there is an unfavorable 
recommendation from the Secretary of War, and in view of 
the fact this private calendar day has been hurried on us, I 
should like to look into it more carefully. Therefore I object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnanimous consent that 
I may have until midnight to-day to file a privileged report from 
the Committee on Ways and Means on the bill (H. R. 17130) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

HENRY F. DOWNING 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 


| R. 1691) for the relief of Henry F. Downing. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pre 
| ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.} The Chair 


Mr. THOMAS. That is the point. When the fire broke out 
in Lawton, the Fort Sill guard was not at his post of duty, 
and the valve could not be opened up there and the water 
turned away from Fort Sill and into the Lawton main. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, as our friend is about to leave 
the House and we are to be deprived of his very valuable 
ervices—a distinct loss to us though a gain to another body— | 


I am inclined to let this go by. He has almost outtalked 
but I have presented the facts, and if the steering 
wants this money spent in that way, all right. 


me; 
r committee 


Mr. THOMAS Mr. Speaker, just one further word. This 
is not an outright appropriation. The matter is referred to 
the Comptroller General for investigation. After investigation 
of the claims, in the event that he finds that loss was sustained, 
and the Government, through dereliction or failure of the Fort 


Sill authorities to open this valre, is responsible, then he has 
authority to approve the cliims against the proposed appro- 
He may make the award. This makes 


priation of $75,000. 
LXVITI—— 


oro 





hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is hereby, a 
and directed to pay, out of any money In the not 
appropriated, the sum of $80.20 to ary F. Downing as bounty dus 
him for services rendered in the United States Navy during the Civil 
War. 


ithorized 


rreasury otherwise 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a thi 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


rd time, 


FRANK J. DWYER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
R. 8477) for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


HH. 


| ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Frank J. Dwyer, of Suffolk County, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the sum of $68, in full compensati 

| against the Government as a result of injury sustained by said Frank J 
Dwyer, caused by negligence on the part of Corp. C. L. Jenkins In the 
operation of Army car No. 17111, owned and operated by the United 
States Government on June 30, 1921 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third v 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill w pa 
was laid on the table, 

JAMES B, DICKSON 

Mr. ARENTZ Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 291. The gentleman from Llino Mii 
CHINDBLOM] is now present, and [I reserved the right to object 
at that time because he was absent from the hall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore Is there objection to the ¢ 
quest of the gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9318) authorizing the President to appoint James B 
Dickson a second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regular Army 
of the United States. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, € That the President of the United States is author- 
ize ppoint, - a with the advice and consent of the Senate, James 
3. Dickson, first Heutenant, Air Service Reserve Corps, United States 
Army, and former first lieutenant in Air Service, Regular Army of the 
United States, a second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regular 
Army of the United States. 

vhe bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the which the bill was 


passed was laid on the table. 


vote by 


ALEXANDER M LAREN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 598) for the relief of Alexander McLaren. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? The Chair 
hears none, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That Secretary 


{After a pause.] 


the of the and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum $3,000, to Alexander McLaren, Detroit, 
Mich., in full settlement and satisfaction of injuries sustained by him 


when struck by a truck of the Post Office Departurent. 


Treasury be, 


ot 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 


passed was laid on the table. 
OLIVER J. LARKIN AND LONA LARKIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2619) for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona Larkin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is_ there 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.) 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That of the 


objection to the 
The Chair 


the Secretary Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 


and directed to pay to Oliver J. Larkin and Lona Larkin, of Greencastle, | 


of all claims 
1924, on the 
Henry County, 


Ind., of 


for 


the 
personal 


sum $23,000, in full and final settlement 
injuries sustained by them on March 18, 


national highway, about 14%, miles east of Lewisville, 


Ind., threugh the carelessness and negligence of certain members of 
the Eighty-fourth Division Officers’ Reserve who were operating 


there owned by 
members while on duty. 


then and 
said Arnry 


Cadillac motor car No. 114766, 
Siates Government and used by 
amendment : 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “ pay” insert “out of any 
the Treas not otherwise appropriated.” 


Conmnnittee 
money in 
ury 
umendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to - engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wis laid on the table. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert here a 
statement I made relative to honorably discharged Spanish war 
veterans who afterwards had received dishonorable discharges 
and who would receive a pension. I might add this is for the 
purpose of correcting a statement made by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Hoae].- I will read a few lines from Public, No. 
166, Sixty-ninth Congress: 


The 


{tlouse Resolution 8132] 
An act increase of 
ahd 


China t 


granting pensions and 
sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
elief expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, 
children, and helpless children such 


ine of 


and tor other purposes 

etc., That all persons who served 90 days or more 
or naval of the United States during the 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
pedition, and who been honorably discharged 
who, having served less than 90 days, were discharged for dis- 
incurred in the service in line of duty, and who are now 
hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical dis- 
ability or disabilities of a permanent character not the result of their 
own vicious habits which so incapacitates them for the performance 
of manual labor render them unable to earn a support, 
upon making due proof of the fact, according to such rules and regula- 


tions as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the 


ie enacted, 


im thre 


if 
military service 
war with 


have therefrom, or 


or who 


may 


as to 


a 
the United | 


pensions to certain soldiers | 


soldiers and sailors, | 


the China relief ex- | 


shall, 
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| proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support, 
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list of invalid pensioners of the United States and be entitled to receive 
a pension not exceeding $50 a month and not less than $20 a month, 
and in 
determining such inability each and every infirmity shall be duly 
considered and the aggregate of the disabilities shown shall be rated - 
Provided, That any such person who has reached the age of 62 years 
shall, upon making proof of such fact, be placed upon the pension rol 
and entitled to receive a pension of $20 a month; in case such person 
has reached the age of 68 years, $30 a month; in case such persou 
has reached the age of 72 years, $40 a month; and in case such 
person has reached the age of 75 years, $50 a month, 


Then it goes on to state that by an act passed subsequent to 
this, if a dishonorable discharge has been had, he would still 
be subject to receiving a pension from the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


THOMAS F, NICHOLAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (HL. R. 
12569) for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead Jaws and the laws governing the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soidiers, or any branch thereof, Thomas I’. Nicholas 
Shall hereafter be held and considered to have served 90 days’ actual 
military service and been honorably discharged from the military serv- 
ice of the United States in the Spanish-American War as a private of 
Company i2, HNighth Regiment New York Voiunteer Infantry, on the 5d 
day of November, 1898, and thereafter from Troop I, Third United 
States Cavalry, honorably discharged on May 1, 1900: Provided, That 
no pension, pay, or bounty shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, this is another one of those bills 
that are unnecessary because of the provisions of the act I just 
read, and consequently it is not necessary to pass it and similar 
ones of a similar nature. 

Mr. CAREW. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
my friend has called attention to a general law which, according 
to his view, makes it wnhecessary to pass this bill, But my 
study of it for two or three years past has convinced me that 
it is necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTz| 
withdrew his objection io an identical bill of our friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Hoga] and let him pass it. 

Mr. ARENTZ. i did before I had fully ascertained the facts. 

Mr. CAREW. Even if the bill is not necessary, it will not 
do any harm to pass it. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Mr. ARENTZ. 1 withdraw my objection under the circum- 
stances, 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I would like to ask whether that 


change in the military law was made at the recommendation ot 


the Committee on Military Affairs or engrafted on an appro- 
priation bill* 
Mr. ARENTZ. I can not tell as to that; but if it was recom- 


mended by the Committee on Military Affairs, bills of this 
kind ought not to be brought before the House to take up the 
time of the House. 

Mr. MORTON bD. HULL, 
had received a dishonorable 


If it provided that a man who 
discharge might by subsequent 


enlistment and honorable discharge become eligible for pen- 
sion, that would seem to be right; but if it provides that a 


man after his second enlistment is dishonorably discharged auc 
then becomes pensionabie it seems to me the proper order is 
reversed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

yas read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report 


Is there objection to the pres- 


the next 


| bill, 








DELAWARE RIVER TOWING LINE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H.R. 4397) for the relief of Delaware River Towing Line. 

The titie of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will it expedite matters if I 
ask that the Senate bill 1899 be substituted for this bill at the 
present time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate 
bill for the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ate bill. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Delaware River Towing 
Line, a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, owner of the steamy tug Henry P. Mills, against the United 
States for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between the 


The Clerk will report the Sen- 


sid tugboat and the U. S. 8S. Larsen, a prohibition patrol boat being 
handled by the Prohibition Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, in the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, may be sued by the said Delaware 


ltiver Towing Line, of Delaware, in the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, sitting as a court of admiralty 
and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall 
I jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter judg 
ment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as 
shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of the said 
River Towing Line, or against the said Delaware River 
Towing Line in favor of the United States upon the same principles 
and measures of liability as in like cases between private parties and 
with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit 
shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may b« 
provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 
to appear for the United States: Provided further, That said suit shall 
be brought and commenced within four months of the date of the 
passage of this act. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the same amend- 
ment as will be offered on all these bills. In this one I move 
that after the word “ appeal” on line 10 before the word “ pro- 
vided * the colon be strieken out and the following words added: 
“except that no interest shall be allowed on any claim.” 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Page 2, line 10, after the 
“ appeal,” strike out the colon and add “ except that no interest 
shall be allowed on any claim.” 


lave 


Delaware 


Amendnrent offered by 
word 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the similar 
Iiouse bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


bill. 
WILLIAM J... O'BRIEN 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10422) for the relief of William J. O’Brien. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $10,000 Is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated in payment of the claim of William J. O’Brien for 
permanent injuries sustained caused by being struck by a Freedmen’s 
llospital ambulance in the city of Washington, D. C., on the 15th day 
of May, 1924, the driver of said ambulance being at the time an em- 
ployee of said hospital. 


The Clerk will report it. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all of the matter just read, lines 3 to 9, 
page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the 
sum of $3,000 to William J. O’Brien for permanent injuries sustained 
when struck by an ambulance belonging to the Kreedmen’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1924.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered te be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


bill. 
LEO J. POURCIAU 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2353) to amend the military record of Leo J, Pourciau, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That Leo J. Pourciau, late of Company B, Fifty- 


ninth Infantry, United States Army, shall be held te 
orably discharged as private of such organization as of January 2, 
1919. 


have been hon 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, strike out all of lines 3 to 6, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, pr 
and benefits upon honorably Leo J. Pourciau, |! 
of Company B, Fifty-ninth Infantry, United States Army, shall be he 
and to have been honorably discharged 
service of United States as a private of that organization on 


PV ilt 
discharged soldiers, 
the military 


considered from 


the the 


20th day of January, 1919: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passag 
of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


E. C. CALLAHAN 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11399) authorizing the President to reappoint E. C. 
Callahan, formerly a captain of Infantry, United States Army, 


a captain of Infantry, United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Yes. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Why not take it up and pass on it at 
the present time? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman 


that I have been informed the bill will be objected to at this 


time, and the reason for asking that it be passed over is 
because the War Department is now making a further study 


of the facts connected with the case and will likely make a 
new report upon the case, which we hope will remove any 
objections to the bill, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state that this gentleman, Captain 
Callahan, has been a very efficient and highly respected Army 
official and married in my district, and, as I understand it, 
the War Department has changed its mind with regard to 
this ease and will now make a favorable report. That is my 
information. 

Mr. TILSON. But that fact does not appear of record. So 
far as the record shows, it appears that the War Department 
is unwilling to make a favorable recommendation on this bill, 
and I think that a Member would be justified in objecting to 
the passage of a bill by unanimous consent that the War De- 


partment had formally objected to. The request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana should be granted under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. May I further state that Mr. 


Callahan was originally a resident of my home city, Terre 

Haute, Ind., and he is a very good personal friend of mine. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. And he is of mine. He married a bean- 

tiful and accomplished young lady from one of the best families 


| in the city of El Paso, my home. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I have talked with Mr. Calla- 
han, and I feel sure this is in the interest of Mr. Callahan. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I just want to state that my information 
this morning was that the War Department had changed its 
mind about this matter after getting the full facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I have the same information, 
but it is not official as yet. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This report was made quite a while ago. 
Since then they have gained other information and other facts 
about this mattér which would justify them in approving it. 
Under those circumstances I felt we might take it up at this 
time, have it passed through the House, and get it over to the 
Senate. I appreciate the interest the gentleman from Indiana 
has taken in this matter. We are now partners in the matter. 
I feel we might convince the House that this is a meritorious 
mensure and get it-over to the Senate in order that it may be 
passed there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If the gentleman can stop objec- 
tions and get it passed at this time, 1 will be very glad to see 
that done 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Of course, if there is going to be objec- 
tion made, we had better have it passed over; but in view of 
the statement made by the gentleman from Indiana, I felt we 
might be able to convince these big-hearted gentlemen so that 
they might not object. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I am afraid the gentleman from 
‘Texas will persuade me unless I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speuker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not necessary to make 
that request as to the Private Calendar. The bill will retain 
its place on the calendar. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ, 1 object. 


MARIE YVONNE GUEGUINOU 


The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(EL. R. 9063) for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘reasury not otherwise appropriated, to Marie Yvonne Gueguinou the 
sum of $2,000 for injuries received as the result of collision had on 


the bill 


August 28, 1920, at Brest, France, between a truck belonging to 
and being operated under the direction of the United States Navy 
Department and a cart in which said Marie Yvonne Gueguinou was 


traveling, said collision having been found to be the result of negligence 
on the part of the operator of said truck. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 


GEORGE H. CECIL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14865), for the relief of George H. Cecil. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKRER pro tempore. There is a similar Senate bill 
on the Speaker's table, and without objection the Senate bill 
(S. 49483) will be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay George H. Cecil, supervisor of 
the Angeles National Forest, Los Angeles, Calif., out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $86.05 to reim- 
hburse him for the costs paid to the clerk of the superior court of Call- 
fornia, for the county of Los Angeles, in the suit No. 171223 of J. M. 


Beard. plaintiff, against George H. Cecil, defendant. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was tnid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table 
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OWEN J. OWEN 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9666) to correct the military record of Owen J. Owen. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws and 


the laws relating to the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
Owen J. Owen, who was mustered Into service August 14, 1863, as a 
private in Company H, First Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, shall herein- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM PERKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10853) for the relief of William Perkins. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Wil 
liam Perkins, who was a member of Company A, Hatch’s independent 
battalion Minnesota Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on the 26th day of September, 
1863: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


IRVING D’FORREST PARKS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12783) to provide for the payment of the amount of an adjusted- 
service certificate to Irving D’Forrest Parks, beneficiary desig- 
nated by Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the Senate bill (S. 5084). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is authorized and directed to pay out of the adjusted-service 
certificate fund in the same manner and effect as if an adjusted-service 
certificate had been in full force and effect on the date of the death of 
Corpl, Steve McNeill Parks, of Sherman, Miss., the sum of $940 to 
Irving D’Forrest Parks, brother of said Corpl. Steve MeNeil Parks, 
deceased veteran of the World War, and by him, according to the rec 
ords of the Secretary of War, designated as beneficiary in an application 
received by the Secretary of War on March 21, 1925, assigned the 
number A2368189, and lost by some undetermined agency. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


RUTH J. WALLING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13971) for the relief of Ruth J. Walling. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAF-ER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there 1s hereby appropriated, and the Sec 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
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any money In the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000 to Ruth J, Walling, in full for all claims she may 
have against the Government on account of the death of James B. 
Walling, husband of the said Ruth J. Walling, who was wrongfully 
shot and killed by a United States prohibition enforcement officer, on 
or about the 4th day of February, 1926, in Orange County, Tex., the 
said United States prohibition enforcement officer being then and there 
engaged in the performance of his official duties, and the said James B. 
Walling not being then ‘and there resisting the enforcement of any law, 
or engaged in the perpetration of any unlawful act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, “ $10,000 " 


$5,000.” 


line 6, strike out lieu thereof 


and insert in 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
vas read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ROBERT R. BRADFORD 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bil 
3918) for the relief of Robert R. Bradford. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and ted to credit the accounts of Rebert R. Bradford, as American 
consul at Catania, Italy, with the sum of $2,984.61, such sum represent- 
ing the unpaid balance of United States Government funds deposited by 
him in the Banca Italiana di Sconto, such bank having suspended pay- 
ment of deposits on December 29, 1921, and having liquidated its claims. 


dire« 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SHERMAN P. BROWNING 
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With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, after the figures “ $147.50," add “in full and final settie- 
ment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CURTIS P. 

‘he next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H 
15432) to correct the military record of Curtis P. Wise 

The Clerk read the title te the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be 


WISE 
R. 


it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conlerring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Curtis P. Wise, who was a member of Company I, One hundred and 


twenty-eighth held and 
ged from the military = 
of the United States as a privaic of that organization on the 30th day 


of March, 1863: Previded, That no 


shall hereafter be 


Volunteer Infantry, 
considered te have been honorably dischar 


Illinois 


bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 


} ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (HL R. | 


3295) for the relief of Sherman P. Browning. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no ebjection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Sherman P. Browning, of 
Muhlenberg County, Ky., the sum of $500, with imterest, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the loss of 
United States war-savings stamps issued July 25, 1918, by Roy Hays, 
postmaster at Rochester, Butler County, Ky. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof, as 


follows: 
“ That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
d directed to pay to Sherman P. Browning, of Muhlenberg County, 
Ky., the sum of $500, out of any money in the Treasury not other 


Wise appropriated, on account of the theft of 100 United States war 


savings certificate stamps issued July 25, 1918, by the postmaster at 
Rochester, Butler County, Ky., to the said Sherman P. Browning 
which stamps were in unregistered form due to the lack of registration 

cilities at the said post office at the time of purchase and on 
various other occasions when the owner attempted to have the stamps 
registered,” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

WALTER T. WILSEY 

‘he next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 

(H. R. 10447) for the relief of First Lieut. Walter T. Wilsey. 


The Clerk read the title to the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to First Lieut. Walter T. 


Wilsey the sum of $147.50, which amount was stolen from 


Company A, Fourth Motor Repair Battalion, Quartermaster Corps, Camp | who was 
Holabird, Md., on March 6, 1925, 
by Lieutenant Wilsey. 


and reimbursed to the said company 


the safe of | 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ond read third time, 


NORMAN D. COTA 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 724) for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to credit the account of Capt. Nerman PD. 
Cota, former paymaster of the Army at Langley Field, Va with 
$2,784.79, this sum being a balance due the United States. The said 
Capt. Norman D. Cota on January 30, 1923, while transporting from 
Hampton, Va., the funds pertaining to the monthly Payment of the 
command at Langley Field, was robbed by two highwaymen of the 


above-named amount of Government funds in his custody. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 





M. 8. SNIDER 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
2718) for the relief of M. S. Snider. 
The Clerk read the title to the bill 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he its 
| hereby, authorized and directed to pay to M. P. Snider, of Daysville 
Va., the sum of $5,000 as compensation for the loss of one eye and 
injury to the other by accident while engaged as a carpenter in pre 
paring a piece of timber for a chain hoist for a motor battery at Fort 
Washington, the 15th day of October, 1904; and an amount sufficient 
to pay the same is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treas 
ury of the United States not otherwi ippropriated, 
With the following committee amendment: 
Line 5, strike out the figures »,900” and insert in 1 f 
$1,277.50, and full settlement against the Government.’ 
Tl committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CHRISTINE MYGATT 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R 
5089) for the relief of Christine Mygatt 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
| The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That there be paid, out of any money in the 
| Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to Christine 


| 





Mygatt as compensation for personal injuries to said Christine Myatt, 
injured September 4, 1920, by a United States automobilk 
which was carrying mail in the city of Chicago, Til, at the time driven 
by James Lee Coger. 
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With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “that there be paid” and insert “ That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
to pay"; and, on line 6, strike out “ $10,000" and insert 

in full settlement against the Government.” 


directed 


“ $701 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


aU, 


W. RANDALL SPURLOCK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12334) for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of W. Randall Spurlock, 
late postmaster at McIntosh, 8S. Dak., in the sum of $498.28, due the 
United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the First National Bank of McIntosh, 8. Dak.: Provided, 
That the said late postmaster shall assign to the United States any 
and all claims be may have to dividends arising from the liquidation 
of said bank. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


K. I. WARD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 12388) for the relief of K. I. Ward. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to pay K. I. Ward, of Lincoln, Nebr., from the 
reclamation fund, established under the act of Congress of June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. L., p. 388), the sum of $320 for services rendered 
to the United States in compiling data concerning water rights in the 
North Platte River, Nebr., for the use and benefit of the North Platte 
project, Nebraska-Wyoming. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 7, after the figures “ $320" insert “in full and final settle- 
ment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SANITARIUM CO., OF PORTLAND, OREG, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13144) for the relief of the Sanitarium Co., of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,180 to the 
Sanitarium of Portland, Oreg., for the purpose of reimbursing 
said corporation in that amount, which was disallowed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States and deducted from moneys due the 
Sanitarium Co., under its contracts with the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Co., 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1 


ment against 


line 6, after the figures “ $1,180” insert “and in full settle 
the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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ROLAND M. BAKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 14179) for the relief of Roland M. Baker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to credit the account of Roland M. Baker, postmaster at Bos- 
ton, Mass., in the sum of $1,756.89. Such sum represents the amount 
of a deficit in the account of the said Roland M. Baker caused by the 
embezzlement on or about June 8, 1922, of postal funds by an em- 
ployee at the North Postal Station, Boston, Mass. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM R. CONNOLLY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1134) for the relief of William R. Connolly. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, why are the other two men who assisted in 
the arrest and conviction of these bandits not taken care of? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I would say that the com- 
mittee is not looking for trouble, and consequently it did not 
invite these men to file a bill. 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. They were not policemen in my district. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I shall have to object. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to 
withdraw his objection. This is a very just claim if ever 
there was a just claim. The Government offered a reward, 
and it has not paid it. Is it going to be a fraud and a cheat? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What is the position of the 
Post Office Department in the matter? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No appropriation has been made for the 
payment of these claims. Fifteen thousand dollars reward was 
offered by the Post Office Department, but the Budget has not 
seen fit to recommend it. Is the United States Government 
going to hold out rewards and then pull back and say that we 
will not pay rewards after the men have done the work? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I think the United States 
ought to pay the other two men as well. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. But I did not have anything to do with 
the other two men. This is a man in my community. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The only objection the Post Office De- 
partment makes is that the other two men are not included 
in the bill. If my colleague wants to introduce a bill in their 
behalf, the committee would be very glad to consider it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I must object 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


JOHN A. THORNTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10496) for the relief of John A. Thornton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.]. The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to allow credit in the account of John A. 
Thornton, as postmaster of the Philadelphia post office, in the amount 
of $385.35. Such sum represents the amount of a deficit in the 
aceount of the said John A. Thornton resulting from the fact that 
certain war savings certificates which were stolen in 1919 were 
cashed at such post office during his tenure of office as postmaster, 
through no fault or negligence on his part. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
GARFIELD HANKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 


(H. R. 14071) for the relief of Garfield Hankins. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Is there objection to the present considera- 
{After a pause.] 


The SPEAKER. 


tion of the bill? The Chair hears none. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of Garfield Hankins, 
late postmaster at Musselshell, Mont. in the sum of $633.32, due 
the United States on aecount of the loss resulting from the closing 
of the Musselshell State Bank, of Musselshell, Mont. ’ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, the bill, H. R. 15018, is a 
Private Calendar bill. It is not on the Private Calendar, but 
it should have been had it been properly referred. Had it been 
properly placed it would have been somewhere near No. 621. It 
is a departmental bill, sent to me by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, validating certain applications for and entries of public 
lands. It is the same omnibus bill the department sends every 
year, and I ask unanimous consent that it be now considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, H. R. 
15018. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Union Calendar No. 595 (H. R. 15018), validating certain applica- 
tions for and entries of public lands. 


The SPEAKER. 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
calendar number? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the gentleman from 
Oregon {Mr. Srynorr] stated that this bill was on the Union 
Calendar, on which it had been improperly placed, because it 
is a simple, plain bill, and that if it had been put on the 
Private Calendar it would have been reached by this time, and 
the Chair therefore recognized him. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall not object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patents upon the entries hereinafter named 
upon which proof of compliance with law has been filed, upon the pay- 
ment of all moneys due thereon: 

Minera] entry, Carson City, Nev., No. 014935, made by the Pacific 
Portland Cement Co., Consolidated, on August 13, 1925, for the Empire 
mill situate In the southwest quarter section 31, unsurveyed, 
township 31 north, range 24 east, Mount Diablo meridian, containing 
an area of 4.999. 

Desert-land entry, Pueblo, Colo., No. 048139, made by Clara Gruver 
on April 20, 1918, for the northwest quarter section 24, township 39 
north, range 9 east, New Mexico principal meridian. 

Additional homestead entry, Sacramento, Calif., No. 011855, made 
by Charles H. Elster on October 18, 1920, for the south half of the 
northwest quarter, south half of the northeast quarter, and the south- 
west quarter, section 32, township 15 north, range 8 east, Mount Diablo 
meridian, 

Homestead entry, Phoenix, Ariz., No. 051810, made by Reginald E. 
Margesson on September 13, 1921, for section 20, township 16 north, 
range 25 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, upon payment of the 
sum of $200 within six months after the approval of this act. 

Homestead entries, Buffalo, Wyo., Nos. 023864 and 025036, made by 
Waid White, for lots 3 and 4, southeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter, southwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and west half of 
the southwest quarter, section 4, northeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter and northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, section 9, and 
lot section 4, township 44 north, range 63 west, sixth principal 
meridian, 


Is there objection to the present consider- 


Mr. Speaker, have we reached that 


site, 


“>, 


' §96.74, 
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select an equal area of surveyed, nonmineral unappropriated, 
unreserved public land in lieu of the above described tract. 

Sec. 4. That homestead entries, Las Cruces, N. Mex., Nos 
and 025787, made by Jony Jones om March 138, 1917, consolidated and 
reduced to the east half and the seuthwest quarter of 28 
township 25 south, range 35 east, New Mexico principal meridian, be, 
and the same are hereby validated. 


and 
OL2S5TRS 


section 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 4, after line 6 Insert: 

“Sec. 5. That mineral entry, Fairbanks, Alaska, No. 01199, 
by the Pioneer Gold Dredging Co. on August 24, 1925, for the Ouellet 
Fraction Placer on Cleary Creek, survey No, 1733, containing an area 
of 4.686 acres, be, and the same is hereby, validated.” 


made 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the-third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

F. G. PROUDFOOT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
1860) an act for the relief of F. G. Proudfoot. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bili? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


is. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to F. G. Proudfoot, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10 
to reimburse him for damages arising out of the wrecking 
June 27, 1919, of a 20-ton locomotive crane, while loaned and 
the service of the naval authorities at air 
Fila. 


on 
in 
cola, 


naval station, Pensa 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

RIVERSIDE CONTRACTING ©O. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the ‘bill 
2474) for the relief of the Riverside Contracting Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to adjust and settle the claim of 


(S. 


Comptroller 


the Riverside Contracting Co. in the amount of $15,052 for damages 
sustained by said company as a result of a collision on March 9, 1919, 
of the steamship Munalbro with a pier being constructed by the said 
company for the city of New York, and to certify the same to Congress, 
Committee amendment: 
Strike out, page 1, all of lines 3 to 9, inclusive, and ftnsert in leu 


thereof the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


appropriated, to the Riverside Contracting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
| sum of $15,052, in full and final settlement against the Government, 
for damages sustained by said company as a result of a collision on 


Homestead entry, Lander, Wyo., No. 012440, made by Seth L. liams 


on March 11, 1921, for the northwest quarter of the southeast quarter, 
east half of the southwest quarter, and lot 4, section 19, and north 


| 
quarter, 


half of the southeast quarter, south half of the northeast 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and northeast quarter 
of the northwest quarter, section 30, township 34 porth, range 93 
west, sixth principal meridian. 

Sec. 2. That the stock-raising homestead entry, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, No. 032805, made by Hans Maurice Naegle on April 3, 1925, | 


for the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter, section 20, north- 


west quarter, section 29, north half of the northeast quarter and lots 


March 9, 1919, of the steamship Munalbro with a pier being constructed 
by the said company for the State of New York.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
WILLIAM MULLINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bil! 
6935) to correct the military record of William Mullins 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. 

The SPEAKER. 
the next one. 


R. 


considera- 


present 


I object. 


Objection is heard. The Clerk will! report 


ISRAEL BROWN 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (FH. R. 
| 10380) to remove the charge of desertion against Israel Brown 


| and to grant him an honorable discharge. 


1, 2, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, and 11, section 30, and lots 3 and 4, section 
31, township 39 south, range 12 west, Salt Lake meridian, be and 
the same is hereby, validated. 

Sec. 3. That homestead entry, Las Cruces, N. Mex., No. 025151, 
made by David Alvillar on July 30, 1924, for lots 5 and 6, section 


16, township 26 south, range 8 east, New Mexico principal meridian, 


be, and the same is hereby, validated, and that the State of New 
Mexico, through its proper officers, be, and it is hereby authorized to 


The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. TREADWAY. I object. 











4000 


The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will not cbject to that bill, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman desire to explain it? 
If so, I will withhold my objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. I would like to say that the man whose record 
I am asking here to be cleared by special legislation was in- 
formed that his little daughter was ill and about to die. He 
went to his captain and asked for leave, His captain I have 
known all my life. He was raised in the same town with me. 
This was in the Spanish-American War. The captain refused 
to let him go home. The soldier said, “If you do not let me 
zo home I will go home anyhow. My child is sick.” He went 
ome, or in other words, left his company without the consent 
of his commanding officer. The child died. He then wrote his 
commanding officer asking for funds with which to return to 
his company. The commander refused to furnish transporta- 
tion and the man did not thereafter return to his command. 
This man had two sons who served in the World War. I hope 
th s bill will not be objected to. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will not object, but I want this to show in 
the Recorp. Maj. Gen. Robert C, Davis, The Adjutant General, 
writing under date of March 11, 1926, says: 


The official records show that Israel Brown (name also borne as 
Isreal Brown) was enrolled April 26, 1898, at Anderson, Ind., and was 
mustered into service May 12, 1898, at Indianapolis, Ind., as a private 
of Company L, One hundred and sixtieth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
for two years. He is shown to have been sick from November 1 to 
November 7, 1898, and to have absented himself without authority 
November 9, 1898. He was dropped from the rolls as a deserter Decem- 
ber 4, 1898. He never thereafter returned to his command, which 
remained in service until April 25, 1899. However, the record shows 
that he wrote to his captain, in a letter dated Anderson, Ind., March 
30, 1899, stating that he was unable to return to his command on 
account of lack of funds, but no record has been found to show what 
action, if any, was taken in the matter, and the soldier never thereafter 
reported his whereabouts to the military authorities. 

There is no law under which the charge of desertion against this 
soldier can be removed. The only law in force governing the subject of 
removal of charges of desertion is the act of Congress approved March 
2, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 869), which provides for such relief in the cases 
of certain classes of soldiers who served in the Civil War and the war 
with Mexico. 

Section 2 of an act of Congress approved March 4, 1925, provides for 
certain relief in the case of a soldier with the charge of desertion now 
standing against him, who has, since such charge was entered on his 
record, served honorably in the World War, either in the military or 
naval forces of the Allies or in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or in 
other branches of the military service of the United States prior to 
November 11, 1918. 

Nothing has been found of record in my office to show that Israel 
(or Isreal) Brown rendered any military service in the United States 
Army in the World War, and unless service such as that mentioned in 
the act of March 4, 1925, was rendered by him, the relief provided in 
that act can not be granted in his case, 


The record does not speak very highly of what this sol- 
dier did. 

Mr. VESTAL. I have before the Committee on Military 
Atfairs 10 affidavits from soldiers who were with him. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to do as the gentleman from 
Indiana {[Mr. VestaL] did concerning the bill which he has 
locked up here in a certain desk—a bill which would restore 
patent rights to World War veterans who were in France. [ 
hope the gentleman will have this soldier’s record cleared and 
that he will clear his own record in regard to that Patent Office 
bill in behalf of the American Legion men in the United States. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman from Indiana says he wants 
to clear up this record and give the man anu honorable dis 
charge. The department says they will not give a man an 
honorable discharge who has received a dishonorable discharge. 
All these bills are intended to put these men under the provi- 
sions of the pension law. Any other motive that is mentioned 
in these bills is not the truth. That is all. 

Mr. VESTAL. It will have that effect. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It will have the effect of giving the man a 
pension. 

Mr. VESTAL. The facts surrounding this case and the con- 
nection his sons had with the World War ought to be con- 
sidered favorably. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bilL 


I shall not object. 
Is there objection to the present considera- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws confer. 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Israel Brown, who was a member of Company L, One hundred and 
sixtieth Regiment Indiana Vounteer Infantry, shall hereafter be hei: 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
20th day of April, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the title will be amended 
to conform to the text. 

There wa’ no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passec 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


WIDOW OF WARREN V. HOWARD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15863) for the relief of the widow of Warren V. Howard. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Warren V. Hloward shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been mustered in as a private in Company E, Second Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, on the 25th day of May, 1861, and to 
have been honorably discharged on the ist day of June, 1865: Provided, 
That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SYLVESTER TROTH SMITH ET AL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11929) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell to 
Sylvester Troth Smith, Horace Smith, Robert Hill Smith, Mary 
Smith De Jean, Mary Ellen Smith, and W. C. Scott, in posses- 
sion under mesne conveyances from Leroy Stafford, section 45, 
township 1 south, range 2 east, and section 38, township 1 north, 
range 2 east, Louisiana meridian, Rapides Parish, La. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to sell the lands described as section 
48, township 1 south, range 2 east, and section 38, township 1 north, 
range 2 east, Louisiana meridian, Rapides Parish, La., to Sylvester 
Troth Smith, Horace Smith, Robert Hill Smith, Mary Smith De Jean, 
Mary Ellen Smith, and W. C. Scott, in possession under mesne con- 
yeyances from Leroy Stafford, upon payment of $1.25 per acre therefor. 


With committee amendment as follows: 


strike out all after the enacting clause down 
and insert in lieu thereof the 


On page 1, after line 2, 
to and including line 5, on page 2, 
following: 

“That upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to cause patent to 
issue to Leroy Stafford for section 48, township 1 south, range 2 east, 
and section 38, township 1 north, range 2 east, Louisiana meridian, 
Rapides Parish, La.” 


The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 








A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The title was amended to conform to the text. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
ELISHA K. HENSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8S 
2302) for the relief of Elisha K. Henson. | 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. 
eration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,479.67 to Elisha K. 
Henson, first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, in 
cimbursement for losses sustained by him on account of payment for 
labor and materials incidental to the alteration of Government buildings 
at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., in the year 1924. | 


Is ‘there objection to the present consid- 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
THOMAS GRIFFITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5921) for the refund of money erroneously collected from 
Thomas Griffith, of Peach Creek, W. Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 


ury not otherwise appropriated, to Thomas Griffith, of Peach Creek, 
W. Va., the sum of $29.62, as a refund for overpayment of costs and 
fine pald by him to the United States district clerk for the southern 


district of West Virginia; it being a mistake on the part of said clerk, 
and the money covered into the Treasury before claim was made for 
refund, 


With the following committee amendments: 


“and fine.” 


“it being” and insert the 


strike out the words 
, line 9, strike out the words 


Page 1, line 7, 
Page 1 


word “ by.” 
Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out the words “said clerk” and insert 
the words “ the marshal,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the. bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GILBERT B. PERKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9427) for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 

not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $225.25 as reimbursement 

payment of a supervision fee which was collected by the clerk 
the United States Circuit’ Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 


tion 


ury 
for 
ol 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, after the word “appropriated,” Insert a comma and the 
words “to Gilbert B. Perkins,” 
| 


The .committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SHADYSIDE BANK 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12404) for the relief of Shadyside Bank. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of Shadyside Bank, 
United States Treasury certificate of indebtedness No. 8232 in the 
denomination of $500, matured 15, 1924, A-1924, at the 
rate of 5% per cent per annum without presentation of the said cer- 
tificate or the coupon representing interest thereon: also United States 
Treasury certificate of indebtedness No. 34085 in the denomination of 
$1,000, matured 15, 1925, serles B-1925, with interest at 
the rate of 45% per cent per annum without presentation of the said 
certificate or the coupon representing interest thereon, these certificates 
having been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said certifi 
cates of indebtedness shall not have been previously presented and paid, 
and that payment shall not be made hereunder for any coupon which 
shall have been previously presented and paid: And provided further, 
That said Shadyside Bank shall first file in the Treasury Department 
of the United States a bond in the penal sum of double the amount 


June series 


December 


of the principals of the said certificates of indebtedness and the in 
terest which had accrued when the principals became due and payabk 
in such form and with such sureties as may be acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to indemnify and save harmless the United 


States from any loss on account of the lost, stolen, or 
tificates of indebtedness and coupons hereinbefore 


With the following committee amendment: 


destroyed cer- 


deseribed., 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in licu thereof the 
following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to redeem, in favor of Shadyside Bank, Shadyside, Ohio, 
United States Treasury note No, 8232 in the denomination of $500, 
series A-1924, issued June 15, 1921, matured June 15, 1924, with inter- 
est at the rate of 56% per cent per annum from June 15, 1922, to June 
15, 1924, without presentation of said note, the said note, together with 


coupons due December 15, 1922, to June 15, 1924, inclusive, attached, 
having been lost, stolen, or destroyed; also to redeem United States 


Treasury note No. 34085 in the denomination of $1,000, series B-1925, 
issued June 15, 1922, matured December 15, 1925, with interest at the 
rate of 45% per cent per annum from June 15, 1922, to December 15, 
1925, without presentation of the said note, the said note, together with 
coupons due December 15, 1922, to December 15, 1925, inclusive, at- 
tached, having been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said 
notes shall not have been previously presented and paid and that 
ment shall not be made hereunder for any coupons which shall ha 
been previously presented and paid: And provided further, That t! 
said Shadyside Bank shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond 
in the penal sum of double the amount of the principal of the said 
notes and the unpaid interest which had accrued thereon when th« 
principal became due and payable in such form and with such surety or 
sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury 
condition to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any 
loss on account of the Treasury notes or the coupons thereof herein- 
before described.” 


pay 


with 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM W. GREEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bil! (S. 
2139) for the relief of William W. Green, warrant officer, 
United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. TOLLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
a member of the committee present to explain whether 
warrant officer is now in the United States Army? 

Mr. TUCKER. I understand he is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to obje« 
The only reason on earth for relieving this officer to the ext 


this 


of something over $7,000 is the fact that he was convicted for 
an offense in North Carolina and unconditionally pardoned. 
There are lots of criminals pardoned unconditionally in th 


various States. It has been a reflection upon my S 
that during the past two years there have been over 3,000 erimi 
nals pardoned. There were more criminals pardoned during 
that time than were in the penitentiaries when that governor 
went into office. I do not believe in that kind of business 
There ought to be something else shown to authorize the ): 
sage of this bill, and I shall object. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve it if the gentleman desires te 
make a statement. 


own 
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Mr. TUCKER. Mv. Speaker, this is quite a peculiar bill. I 
take if there have been no unconditional pardons, even in 
Texas, in the last year or two of the character of this pdrdon. 


This man was an officer in the Army and wis convicted of 
tape—-he is a colored man—down in North Carolina. No sooner 
had he been convicted than his fellow officers began to inquire 
into the real facts of the case. The Army officers took it up. 
They examined it wilh great care and found that there was 


thing to justify the verdict and took the matter to the Goy- 
ernor of North Carolina. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will investigate, he will 
find that whenever any person connected with the Army is con- 
victed by a State court there are always some Army Officers 
who will try to .get him out, and they will try to get the judg- 
meni of the State court set aside, and I do not consider that as 
at all favorable to this man. 

Mr. TUCKER. If they have been as successful as they were 
in this case in demonstrating to the Governor of North Caro- 
lina, whose laws this man was accused of breaking, that he was 
suiliy of no crime, so that without hesitation the governor par- 
doned the man, I think there can be no trouble about it and 
they should be commended for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the court and the jury that con- 
victed this man knew more about the facts than these Army 
officers who took his case up after he got in the penitentiary. 

Mr. TUCKER. But suppose they found evidence that had 
not been before the court, There is no question about the fact 
that the Governor of North Carolina would never have par- 
doned this man for the offense of which he was convicted if it 
had not been the fact that he was not guilty, and I appeal to 
my friend not to object. This is a colored man. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think a man of that 
race can commit the crime for which he was convicted and 
sent to the penitentiary ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the jury and the judge who tried and 
convicted him recommend that he be relieved in this way? 

Mr. TUCKER. I do not know. 


Mr. BLANTON, There may be from the judge, but there 
is nothing from the jury. 
Mr. TUCKER. Suppose there has been an appeal and the 


appellate court reversed the court below. 
world but one method of appeal. 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend from Virginia, who was once a 
distinguished president of the American Bar Association, knows 
the situation is quite different. There is a vast difference be- 
(ween a reversal by a higher court and the exercise of the 
pardoning power by a governor, which is a mere gracious act 
und has nothing to do with justice at all, 

Mr. TUCKER. Let me ask my friend this question. Does 
not the gentleman know that the Governor of North Carolina 
would never have pardoned this man if the evidence had not 
been perfectly clear as to innocence, such evidence not having 
been adduced at the trial. I appeal to my friend’s sense of 
Justice. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know by analogy of reasoning from what 
has happened in Texas that there are lots of pardons granted 
to men who do not deserve them, 

Mr. TUCKER. I think that is true; but why should not an 
innocent man be pardoned? 

Mr. DENISON. I hope my friend from Texas will not allow 
his mind to be influenced by what has been done in his own 
State. There are very few governors in this country who would 
do what has been done in that State. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have heard of some governors who did 
almost as bad, I will tell the gentleman what that has done. 
It has convinced the people of Texas that the office of governor 
of the State of Texas is a man’s job. 

Mr. DENISON, I fully agree with my friend from Texas on 
that. 

Mr 


This is nothing in the 


BLANTON. I insist on my objection, Mr. Speaker, 


PHILIP SURIANI 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9z26) to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

‘here was no objection. 

he Clerk read the Dill, as follows: 


it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Trensury be, and he 


ro 
ae 


is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Dr. 


Philip Surlani, of Rome, Italy, the sum of $422.33, for surgical dental 


SS 
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work performed for Lieut. Morgan Heiskill, United States Army, assistant 
to the United States military attaché at Rome, during the period from 
March 16, 1919, to August 16, 1919, on the authority of the military 
attaché, there being no Army dental officer available, and said claim 
having been disallowed by the Auditor for the War Department. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vete by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


NATIVES OF BORONGAN, SAMAR, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15252) to provide relief for certain natives of Boron- 
gan, Samar, Philippine Islands, for rental of houses occupied 
by the United States Army during the years 1900 to 1903. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete.,, That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and setile th 
following listed claims for rental of buildings occupied by the military 
forces of the United States in Borongan, Samar, P. I., during the years 
1900 to 1903, and to certify same to Congress for an appropriation: 
Felice Cultura, $91; Andres Hipa, $90; Ordinito Capito, $60.66; 
Manuel Cordona, $6; Bregido Basado, $112.23; Lino Legion, $61.66: 
Paulina Asis, $12.53; Daniel Bugtas, $27.60; Dionicia Alegre, $11.33; 
Felipe Aledo, $5.83; Benbinuto Aligibe, $86.53; Lorenzo de la Cruz, 
$18.40; Valverde Cardona, $18.40; Teresa Bacola, $12.83; Emperatriz 
Basada, $6.20; Lucia Basada, $3.13; Francisco Osido, $18.40; Salas 
Alegre, $30.67; Esteban Amores, $6.20; Juan Capones, $4.13; Pedro 
Discar, $6.20; Augustin Cenira, $4.13; Geronimo Discar, $4.96; Mateo 
Banal, $5.80; Felipe Ameyo, $6.13 ; Jose Badillo, $11.13 ; Manuel Basada, 
$10.16; Feliciano Fitong, $27.60; Melchor Barrid, $27.60; Juan Portun, 
$16.24; Antonio Voloso, $7.67; Mariano Castillano, $14.10; Teres: 
Bagtong, $0.24; Lucas Britas, $0.20; Guillermo Bugtas, $0.20; Ber- 
nardo Galope, $0.20; Estefanio Appora, $0.23; Magno Abenes, $240.50 ; 
Magno Abenes, $411; Tin Suna, $244.50; in all, $1,722.42. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
ras laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15253) for the relief of certain officers and former officers of 
the Army of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit in tl 
accounts of the following officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, in the sums herein set forth, which now stand as dis 
allowances on the books of the General Accounting Office: Josep! 
Borches, formerly major, Quartermaster Corps, $82.20; Frederick UL. 
Buck, major, Quartermaster Corps, deceased, $814.55; Lieut. Col 
L. S. Carson, Cavalry, $6.40; Capt. John 8. Chambers, now colonel, 
Quartermaster Corps, $53.66; Col. Jobn P. Hasson, Quartermasiv! 
Corps, $242.46; Lieut. Col. Peter E. Marquart, Quartermaster Corps 
deceased, $635.93; Maj. Launcelot M. Purcell, Quarternyaster Corps, 
now major, retired, $84.90; Raleigh T. Daniel, formerly major, Quarter 
master Corps, $151.67; Maj. William R. Harrison, now lieutenant 
colonel, retired, $75. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is another bill that clips 
the wings of the Comptroller General, the officer whom Congress 
put here vo see that money is properly expended. The Comp 
troller General has turned down these accounts, and Congress, 
without any knowledge of the facts, comes here and sets aside 
the Comptroller General, overruling him and clipping his winss. 
If the steering committee wants te do that I can not stop it. | 
was hopeful that Congress would back up the Comptroller Gen 
eral instead of overriding him every time. 
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COLUMBUS HOSPITAL, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 





The 
(S. 867) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the 
Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for the treatment of 
disabled Government employees. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $397.44 to the super 
intendent of the Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for services 
rendered and medical attendance from March 13 to June 1, 1919, in 
the cases of Arthur A. Higgins, William A. Niles, and Floyd Kerr, 
employees of the War Department, at the nitro general ordnance 
bureau, Nitro, W. Va., said amount being due the hospital for the 
care and treatment of the said employees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ARCHIE 0. SPRAGUE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 2589) for the relief of Archie O. Sprague. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Archie O. Sprague, the sum 
of $10,000, for damages suffered by the death of his wife, who 
was struck and fatally injured by a stray bullet fired during target 
practice at Camp Dix, N. J., on June 8, 1925. 


bill 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 6 strike out the figures “$10,000” and insert “ $5,000, in full 
settlement against the Government,” 

In line 7, after the word “ wife,” insert “ Martha Unger.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


R. P. BIDDLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9515) for the relief of R. P. Biddle. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment, to R. P. Biddle, of Woodlands, W. Va., the sum of $1,380, as 
compensation for damage to his land caused by erosion of Dam No. 14, 
Ohio River, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to waive his objection to the title to the land which the Secre- 
tary of War desires to purchase from R. P. Biddle, of Woodlands, 
W. Va., and thereby permit the adjustment of the claim of the said 
RK. P. Biddle in the amount of $1,320 in accordance with an agreement 
heretofore reached between the said parties.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


H. W. KRUEGER AND H. J. SELMER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9587) for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. Selmer, bonds- 
men for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co. in their contract for the 
construction of certain steel barges and a dredge for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States be, and is hereby, authorized to pay to H. W. Krueger the sum 
of $56,534.26 and H. J. Selmer $15,379.53, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the above-named sums being the 
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amounts which H. W. Krueger and H. J. Selmer were forced to pay 
and did pay as bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., contractors 
with the United States Government, for the construction of five steel 
barges and one dredge and equipment furnished not otherwise called 
for by the agreement, in the execution and completion of the said 
contract, entered into by the said company with the United States, 
and at the insistence of the War Department, the seid bondsmen were 
obliged to complete the building of the five steel barges and the dredee, 
and which the said bondsmen did complete to the fall satisfaction of 
the War Department, but as a result of which the satd bondsmen 
incurred losses in the amounts mentioned, 

The said losses were due directly to, first, Increased coset of materials : 
second, additional equipment and materials furnished not called for by 
the original contract; and, third, the unreasonably low price bargained 
for by the Government with the original construction company—th 
result of which made it impossible for the company to continue opera- 
tions, and at the demand of the War Department the burden of the 
completion of the work was placed on the bondsmen, thus causing them 
the tremendous losses for which they now ask to be reimbursed 

The said amounts to be paid to the bondsmen not to exceed the act 
losses incurred by them, and to be in full settlement of all 
against the Government, 


claims 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to H. W. Krueger, of Green Bay, Wis., 
of $6,385.01, and to H. J. Selmer, also of Green Bay, Wis., the sum 
of $1,000, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, in full and final payment of the amounts which said H. W 
Krueger and H. J. Selmer, as bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock 
Co., expended in excess of their bonds, and for equipment furnished 
not otherwise called for by the contract between the Green Bay Dry 
Dock Co. and the United States for the construction of five stee! barges 
and one dredge, these being the only bondsmen who made expenditure 
in connection with said contracts.” 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute the bill S. 4268, which is identical with the House 
bill as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The House bill was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL TO ALLOW 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14567) authorizing the Comptroller General of the United States 
to allow credits to disbursing agents of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, in certain cases. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman is going to make 
his objection, I think he should make it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to make the objection. 

Mr. SMITH. This money does not come out of the General 
Treasury, but from the farmers who receive the benefits. 

Mr. BLANTON. It comes partly out of the Reclamation 
Bureau. But the Comptroller General wants to make the 
Reclamation Bureau obey the law. 

Mr. SMITH. It is not a matter of obeying the law. 
a law to correct this situation. 


the sum 


CREDIT TO 


We need 


Mr. BLANTON. And I am backing up the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman its not always wise in doing 
that. Will the gentleman permit me to explain the merits of 


the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. If my colleagues are willing, I am. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is hardly fair, 
if the gentleman states positively that he is going to object, 
to take up the time of the House further. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to object to all of these bills 
that tend to clip the wings of the Comptroller General, whom 
we appointed to see that money is spent only according to law. 

Mr. SMITH. But this money does not come out of the Gen- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. It comes partly out of the reclamation fund, 
which belongs to the people of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Part of it, and part of it to the farmers, on 
lands already occupied, pay with their own money. 








AQUA 


Mr. 
General 
Mr 


BLANTON. TI hope they can satisfy the Comptroller | 
whom the gentleman helped to create. 
SMITH. It is impossible to satisfy him under existing 
law. What we need is a special law, as proposed, 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I have to object to this, and | 
I do object, and I am going to object to all similar bills seek- | 
ing to override the Comptroller General of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman should not take such an arbi- 
trary position, but examine into the merits of each case. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
troller General in 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

AGFA RAW FILM CORPORATION 
} 


I am going to try to protect 
making these people obey the law. 


the Comp- 
Mr, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(If. RK. 13580) for the relief of the Agfa Raw Film Corpora- 
tion. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Mr. BLANTON. I object. 
Mr. TOLLEY. I object. 
Mr. SWEET. I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CO,, SEATTLE, WASH, 
The next business on the Priyute Calendar was the Dill 


(Ii. R. 9804) for the relief of the Pacitic Steamship Co., of 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Pacafic Steamship Co., 
of Seattle, Wash., the sum of $3,406.45, the total cost of repairing 
the caused to the {dmiral Watson, owned by said 
Pacific Steamship Co., by the U. Surveyor, July 30, 1919. 


vessel 


Ss. 8. 


damages 


Vith the following committee amendment: 
6, after the word 
the Government.” 


Line “Washington,” insert “in full settlement 


azure 
The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
wits laid on the table. 


ELLIS FE. HARING AND E. F. BATCHELOR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15108), for the relief of Capt. Ellis BK. Haring and E., F. 
Batchelor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that a similar Sen- 
ate bill is on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I unanimous consent 
that the Senate bill 4756, be considered in lieu of the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to credit the account of Capt, Ellis 


eT 


aus 


E. Haring, United States Army, disbursing officer of the Office of 
Public Buildings and Grounds (now Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital), in the sum of $163.62 dis- 


allowed upon vouchers Nos. 102, 27, and 117 during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1925, and to credit the account of Edward F. Batchelor, 
disbursing clerk of the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital (formerly Office of the Superintendent, State, 
War, and Navy Department Buildings), in the sum of $38.80 dis- 
allowed upon voucher No. 38, fourth quarter of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The bill (H, R. 15108) was laid on the table. 
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R. W. HILDERBRAND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11064) for the relief of R, W. Hilderbrand. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to R. W. Hilderbrand $1,261.35 
for injury received in raiding an illicit still. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 6, after the figures “ $1,361.35,” insert “in full and final set- 
tlement,”” and on line 7, after the word “still,” insert “on or about 


August 14, 1925,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to and the bill, as 
amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DANIEL MANGAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14794) for the relief of Daniel Mangan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
tion of the bill? 

There was ho objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Daniel Mangan, late of Troop L, First United States Volunteer Cavalry, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of said organization on the Sth day of July, 1863: Provided, That no 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

KENTUCKY-WYOMING OIL (INC. ) 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15812) for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co, (Inc.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the bill S. 4669, Calendar No. 769, an identical 


co, 


| bill. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I have not the bill before me, will the gentleman from 
Wyoming give just a brief explanation of what the bill is’ 

Mr. WINTER. These parties secured two permits under 
the general leasing act, probably the very first permits issue«| 
under that act. They encountered some gas and all parties 
thought they had a producing property. They applied for leases 
in accordance with the general leasing act, and leases were 
issued for two tracts. Afterwards it developed they did not 
have commercial production. The point is the leases call for 
a dollar an acre per year rental. They have been trying to 
get production, and there have been no results. They have no 
source except cash to pay for these rentals. A lease presup- 
poses production. These parties want to proceed and explore 
further for more oil and gas, but they have expended over $105,- 
000 in development and rentals. The rentals should not be col- 
lected unless there is production. Now they want authority 
given the department to cancel the leases on these properties, 
and later to issue them a permit under which they can further 
explore. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
department? 

Mr. WID)'TER. They have no objection. 


Consent has not been given yet. 
Is there objection to the present consider- 


What is the recommendation of the 


Judge Finney ap- 


peared before the committee and explained the entire transac- 
tion. The Secretary states here in his report that under 
existing law there is no provision for releasing the lessee from 
the payment of any past due or accrued charges, and that the 
bill is a proper measure. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman states the depart- 
ment interposes no objection to the bill—— 

Mr. WINTER. They do not. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4669) for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Ofl Co. (Inc.) 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby authorized and directed to make an examination of the 
claim of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. for a remission of any balance 
of the rentals claimed to be due under oil and gas prospecting leases 
Cheyenne 028177 (a) and 028177 (b), issued under the act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920, entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain” (41st Stat., p. 
$37), and if it shall be satisfactorily established that the Kentucky- 
Wyoming Oil Co. has expended or caused to be expended $100,000 or 
more in the exploration and development of the land covered by said 
leases, in accordance with the provisions of an oil and gas prospecting 
permit, issued under said act; and that said leases were entered into 
prematurely, and the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. has paid or caused 
to be paid $5,000 or more to the United States as rental under said 
leases, and has received no remuneration or return of any kind what- 
soever, for the expenditures so made, then, in which event, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to cancel said leases if still 
in foree and to release the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. from the pay- 
ment of any rentals now due or which may hereafter become due under 
said leases, 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL SURETY ©O. 


is, 


was read 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8610) for the relief of the National Surety Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I believe the gentleman from New York [Mr. WELLER] 
is interested in this bill. Will he kindly state in regard to it. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to return to 
the National Surety Co. $10,500, balance of a bail bond executed 
by the National Surety Co., to guarantee the presence of a 
man named Montgomery, in New York, indicted for using the 
United States mail to defraud. 

Montgomery was on the eve of trial. He fled the jurisdic- 
tion and went to Canada, and, the crime being one that is not 
extraditable, there was no way of bringing him, back. But the 
National Surety Co. endeavored in every way to get him back, 


and finally by the use of a decoy he was induced to return | 
| Stat., p. 120), as amended by the act of August 


to the State. He was seized, tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to five years in jail, and he is now in jail. The bail bond is 
$15,000, but there was collateral amounting to $4,500, so that 
the difference is $10,500. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman can assure 
the criminal has been apprehended and convicted at 
Stance of the surety company I will withdraw my res¢ 

Mr. WELLER. Yes; I do. The excellent work of the 


us that 
the in- 
rvation. 
Na- 


tional Surety Co. was commended favorably by the Attorney | ya 
| 0 


General and resulted in this man being apprehended, convicted, 
and sentenced to jail. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
vation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 2618 be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 2618 be substituted in lieu of the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPBAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $10,500 to the National Surety Co., which 
Sum represents the loss sustained by the said company on the bail bond 
of Austin H. Montgomery, who was afterwards captured and returned 
to the United States officers by the said National Surety Co, 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reser- 
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| said place for period 


further 
| postmaster at Willows, Calif., from liability 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

CHARLES BERETTA, ISIDORE J. PROULX, AND JOHN J. WEST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (11. 
R. 12818) for the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore J. Proulx, 
and John J. West. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed the claim of the United States 
against Charles Beretta as an employee, temporary substitute parcel 
post carrier, Willows, Calif., in the sum of $723.55, representing pay- 
ments made to him as such employee for the period from November 13, 
1922, to March 31, 1926, during which period he also held the position 
of temporary laborer, custodian service, Federal Building, Willows, 
Calif., at a compensation of $900 per annum, and his combined com 
pensation as such employee, temporary parcel-post carrier 
and as temporary laborer, custodian service, did not exceed $1,200 per 
annum, all held by the Comptroller General to be contrary to the pro- 
visions of the act of May 10, 1916 (39 Stat., p. 120), prohibiting the 
payment of two salaries to any person where the combined amount of 
such salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum. 


to cancel 


substitute 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Comptroller General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to cancel the claim of the United States against Charles 
Beretta as a temporary substitute parcel-post carrier, Willows, Calif., 


at 60 cents per hour for a period from November 13, 1922, to December 


31, 1924, and at 65 cents per hour from January 1, 1925, to March 31, 
1926, In the sum of $723.55, representing payments to him as such 
employee for a period from November 15, 1922, to March 31, 1926, he 
having also held the position of temporary laborer, custodian service, 
Federal Building, Willows, Calif,, for period from November 13, 1922, 


to March 15, 1923, at $660 per annum (with $240 increase), the 
tion of permanent laborer in said service at said place for period from 
March 16, 1923, to June 30, 1924, at $660 per annum (with $240 
increase), and the position of permanent laborer in said service at 
from ‘July 1, 1924, to March 31, 1926, at $960 
per annum, and the combined amount of the per annum rates of com- 
pensation of such positions being in excess of $2,000 per annum, con- 
trary to the provisions of section 6 of the act of May 10, 1916 (39 
29, 1916 (39 Stat., p. 


pos 
posi 


582). 


“gzc. 2 


. That the 
authorized and 


General of the United States is 
Isidore J. Proulx, former 
to the United States for 


Comptroller 
directed to release 
payments to said Charles Beretta for the period from November 13, 
1922, to September 8, 1924, amounting $349.20; and to release 
Jobn J. West, present postmaster at Willows, Calif., from liability to 
the United States for payments to said Charles Beretta for the period 


September 9, 1924, to March 31, 1926, amounting to $374.55; 
and to repay said Jobn J. West said amount of $374.35 refunded by 
him to the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, as amended. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the text 

There was no objection 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

H. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
1456) authorizing the Court of Claims of the United Stutes 
hear and determine the claim of H. C. Ericsson. 

The title of the bill was read. 


C. ERICSSON 
(S. 


Lo 








as 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Court of Claims be, and it 
is hereby, authorized and directed to hear and determine the claim of 
H. C. Bricsson for compensation for the adoption and use by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of a certain invention relating to an 
antiexplosive and noninflammable gasoline tank, for which letters patent 
of the United States No. 1381175 was issued to him June 14, 1921. 
Said claim shall not be considered as barred because of the use of the 
patented device by the Government for more than two years, or by any 
existing statute of limitations, nor because of the fact that the claimant 
was in the military service of the United States at the time the pat- 
ented article was. invented. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ELIZABETH WOOTEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
612) for the relief of Elizabeth Wooten. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of’the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Elizabeth Wooten, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,000 
as compensation for injuries reeeived and expenses incurred by reason 
of having been struck by a United States Army motor truck in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on the 27th day of May, 1918. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

HUNTER-BROWN CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1304) for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Hunter-Brown Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., the sum of $1,198.08 as settlement in full for loss 
incurred through failure of the War Department to receive 192 cords of 
wood delivered by the Hunter-Brown Co. at Camp Forest, Ga., under 
the ternrs of a contract with the War Department entitled “ Quarter- 
master Corps contract,” which represents the sum of the amount 
agreed to be paid for the wood so delivered and expenses incurred by 
the Hunter-Brown Co. by reason of delayed delivery occasioned by the 
refusal of the agents of the War Department to receive the shipments of 
wood and in prosecuting its claim for the payment of the contract 
price, the War Department having since refused to approve or settle 
such claim, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


VALIDATION OF THE ACQUISITION OF CANADIAN PROPERTIES BY THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16155) for the validation of the acquisition of Canadian prop- 
erties by the War Department and for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers for payments made thereon, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the action by the War Department for the 
acquisition, through trustees, of an interest in and title to certain tracts 
of land on which to erect additional manufacturing buildings and 
facilities to increase the production of shells under contracts entered 
into with certain Canadian contractors for the manufacture of shells 
and other munitions during the World War is hereby ratified and 
validated, and that the Comptroller General of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the 
following officers in the amounts stated which now stand as disallow- 
ances on the books of the General Accounting Office: Capt. J. Q. A. 
Brett, United States Army (now major, retired), $207,223.66; Donald 
Findley, formerly captain, Ordnance Department, $14,510.39; Capt. Cari 
Halla, Finance Department (now major), $65,068.12; Maj. E. 0. 
Hopkins, Quartermaster Corps (now major, Finance Department), 
$14,728.05 ; Weston Patterson, formerly first lieutenant, Finance Depart- 
ment, $13,960.16; in all, $315,490.38. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


WILLIAM V. PRUEIT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14591) authorizing the President to appoint William V. Pruett 
to the position and rank of major, Medical Corps, in the United 
States Army, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized to appoint William V. Pruett to the active list of 
the Army, after ascertaining that he is qualified for active service 
therein, and to commission him, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, as an additional number in the Medical Corps, United 
States Army, in the grade of major. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
IRA E. KING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16442) for the relief of Ira E. King. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit Ira E. King, postmaster at Still- 
water, Minn., in the sum of $17,231.39, due to the United States on 
account of postal funds, postage stamps, and war-tax revenue stamps 
which were lost as a result of burglary on the night of December 5, 
1925. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THOMAS M, LIVINGSTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 16183) granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follews: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims of the United States 
be, and hereby is, given jurisdiction to hear and determine the claim 
of Thomas M. Livingston, of Columbia, 8, C., and to enter a judgment 
in his favor for such compensation and damage as may be found to 
be justly due as compensation for the taking by the United States 
of a part of a tract of land belonging to said Thomas M. Livingston 
in Richland County, 8. C., for public’ use, and damage to the remainder 
of said tract resulting from the digging by the United States in 1918 
and 1919 of a canal through said property as a sewage outlet for 
Camp Jackson, 8S. C., notwithstanding the fact that the United States, 
or any officer, agent, or employee acting in its behalf, entered upon 
said property under a claim of right, or committed a tort in doing s0, 
and notwithstanding any statute of limitations with respect to suits 
against the United States, 
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Sec. 2. That the said Court of Claims in the adjudication of said 

laims is authorized, in its discretion, to employ and use the pleadings 

and filed in the Court of Claims by the said Thomas M. 

Livingston or the United States in case No. 298-A between the said 

narties in said court, in which the Court of Claims rendered a decision 
January 5, 1925, or upon such further proceedings as the court 
require. 


evidence 





With the following committee amendments: 


on page 1, line 7, after the word “due,” insert a comma and the 
is “if any.” 
page 2, line 9, strike out the word “claims” and insert in lieu 
eof the word “ claim,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 


Mr. STRONG eof Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 
the SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Strrone of Kansas: Page 1, line 5, strike 
out the words “and to. 
Strike out all of line 6. 


Strike out all of line 7 up to and including the word “as,”’ 
the words “if any,” and insert the word “ for.” 


” 
following 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WARREN M. HENDRICKSEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14895) to provide for the reinstatement of Warren M. Hendrick- 
sen in the United States Military Academy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I make an inquiry of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, the majority leader? Does the gentleman expect this calen- 
dar to have another day at an early date? 

Mr. TILSON. I do expect this calendar to have another day, 
but just how early I could not say; probably not before the 
latter part of next week. Owing to the amount of business 
already on the calendar, it will probably not be before the latter 
part of next week. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. May I suggest to the gentleman that 
are bills of a character to which there is absolutely no 
objection, and it seems to me a night session would not be ob- 
jectionable to the membership of the House? I see my friend 
from Massachusetts frown, but I think he ought to take one 
night off, at least, to see that bills which are objectionable to 
him do not go through. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some of us have worked hard on some of 
these bills, that involve much money and are bad bills, and 
ought to be objected to, and we have to stay here during the 
entire reading of the calendar in order to reach the bills that 
should be objected to. It takes hours of hard research work 

our offices at night to investigate these numerous bills on 
the Private Calendar, and only a very few of us here are 
making these investigations and are doing this needed work. 
I did not get to retire last night until about 1.30 a. m., and I 
have been working practically every night for over a month. 
1 do not think we should be asked to come back here at night. 
Some of us are worked too hard already. I am pretty well 
fatigued when I get through with my office work every night, 
which must be done, I will say to my colleague. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I do not have any doubt about that, 
and I am not suggesting that we come back here to-night. If 
it is objectionable, I am not suggesting that we come back any 
other night, but I do think this calendar ought to have another 
day at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as soon as practicable, probably 
not before the latter part of next week, I hope to have another 
day upon which to consider this calendar. If that proves im- 
practicable, I shall then ask the House to come back some eve- 
ning and work on this calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. ' 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of War ts authorized and 
directed to reinstate Warren M. Hendricksen in the class in the United 


+} 


bese 
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States Military Academy of which he was a member at the time of 
his discharge because of physical disability, on July 16, 1926, and 
shall from the date of such reinstatement accord to the said Warren 
M. Hendricksen all the rights, privileges, and benefits to which he 
would have been entitled had he not been so discharged. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed und read a third time, 
was read the third time. and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table 

ANDREW M'LAUGHLIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (FH. R. 
15624) for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, An 
drew McLaughlin, who was a member of Troop I, Third United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, and Company K, Twenty-first United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis 
charged honorably from the military service of the United States as a 
private of those organizations on the 10th day of July, 1896, and 20th 
day of January, 1900, respectfully : Prorided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ Volunteer”: in line 7, strike 
out the word “ Volunteer”; in line 11, strike out the word “ respect- 
fully’ and insert im lieu thereof the word “ respectively,” and amend 
the title. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16058) fer the relief of certain officers of the Army of the United 
States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 


be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit in the 
accounts of the following named disbursing officers in the amounts 





stated, representing overpayments to citizens’ military training camp 
students on account of travel pay to and from camp, and which 
amounts now stand as disallowances on the books of the Genera! A 

counting Office: Capt. B. B. Barbee, $155.40; Capt. C. J. Diek, $229.45; 
Capt. P. A. Hodapp, $148.55; Capt. Otto J. Langtry, $125.80; Capt 
W. N. Skyles, $38.10; Capt. James H. Todd, $20.90; Capt. George N. 
Watson, $49.60; Maj. F. J. Baker, $57.50; Maj. C. M. Exley, $23.60; 


and Capt. Melvin Jones, $96.40; in all, $945.50. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MARGARET RICHARDS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill ( 
1155) for the relief of Margaret Richards. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present conusidera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Ss . 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Margaret Richards, of Little 
Rock, Ark., the sum of $5,000 for injuries sustained while en route 
to Camp Pike to participate in an entertainment for convalescent sol 
diers on May 6, 1920. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, 
against the 


after the word “Arkansas” insert “in full 


Government.” 


settlement 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE BOIKO & CO. (INC.) 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(Il. R. 6057) for the relief of George Boiko & Co. (Inc.), 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to George Boiko & Co. (Inc.), 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $15,119.49, in payment for certain goods taken from his possession 
by the United States and in reimbursement of certain expenses thereby 
incurred, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the word “of” in line 6 and insert in Neu 
thereof as follows: “ $5,871.97 in full, final, and complete payment 
for certain goods taken from the possession of said corporation by the 
United , 


States.’ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND CHARLES G. DOBBINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 13148) for the relief of Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing Officer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to cancel the indebtedness of the Charlotte 
Chamber of Commerce to the United States in the amount of $8,146.58, 
raised upon the books of the General Accounting Office by reason of 
an unauthorized payment made by Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army dis- 
bursing officer, in connection with a lease dated September 1, 1917, at 
an annual rental of $1 by the said chamber of commerce to the United 
States of land for occupation as Camp Greene, N. C., which lease was 
renewed for the period July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, but payment was 
made in the amount of $8,146.58 to the chamber of commerce for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1919, and by it to the owners of the site, 
and the necessary credit in said amount is authorized to be made in 
the accounts of Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing officer. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


KATHERINE SOUTHERLAND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1339) for the relief of Katherine Southerland. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Katherine Southerland the sum of 
$2,067, 
sustained as a result of being run down and over by a motor truck of 
the United States Army in Washington, D. C., on November 7, 1921, 


hereby, 


With the following amendments: 
In line 6, strike out the figures “ $2,067” 
In line 9, after the word “on 


and insert “ $1,000.” 
” insert “or about.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


MARGARET T, HEAD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9163) for the relief of Margaret T. Head. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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in full settlement of all claims for injuries received and losses | 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Margaret T. Head, of 
Watertown, Mass., as full compensation for the accidental death of her 
son, Alfred Head, on July 11, 1924, caused by being struck by an 
automobile truck then in the service of the United States Postal 
Service. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 6, after the name “ Head,” add “ administratrix.” 
Line 8, strike out “ July” and insert the word “ June.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


DAVID FE. GOODWIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R, 
5642) for the relief of David E. Goodwin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
David E. Goodwin, who was in Company L, Eleventh Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the Uaited States as a private 
of said company and regiment on November 26, 1900: Provided, That 
no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1927 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] to preside next Sunday, February 20, 
1927, at the services in memory of the late Senator La Fo.ierrs 


NEED OF PUBLIC BUILDING AT TEXAS CITY 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the public buildings 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the pending 
legislation increasing the general authorization of public build- 
ings I want to emphasize the urgent need of Texas City, Tex., 
for a Federal building. 

Its need is not alone to be determined by its population of 
5,000 people and its post-office receipts of approximately $15,000 
the past year, but even more particularly by reason of the 
rapidity of its growth, its progressiveness, the great volume of 
commerce moving through it, the number of its large and im- 
portaut industries, and the large custom revenues collected by 
the Government from the commerce received there. Such cus- 
tom duties recently running from approximately $2,500,000 to 
$5,000,000 annually. 

Since 1919 both the population and postal receipts of Texas 
City have practically doubled, and investments have been made 
there in the form of industrial enterprises aggregating about 
$20,000,000. A very large modern sugar refinery has been 
recently established there, and a number of oil-refining com 
panies have built extensive plants and others are about to be 
undertaken and completed there. 

Texas City possesses fine schools, with an enrollment of 
about 800 children; an electric-light and power plant; a mod- 
ern sewer system, water works, 40 miles of shell-paved streets, 
11% miles of concrete-top asphalt pavement, with an ornamental 
street-lighting system, an ice and cold-storage plant, and other 
modern improvements. It possesses the commission form of 
government, and a million and a half is in process of expendi- 
ture by the county on good roads about Texas City, and the 
establishment of a modern and excellent system of protective 
works. 

Texas City is served by a number of large trunk railways 
and, with the Texas City Terminal Railway Co. and Galveston 
& Houston Electric Railway Co., embraces the following large 
railroad systems: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 
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Galveston, Harrisburg & San An'onlo Railway Co. 
International-Great Northern Railroad Co. 
Missouri Pacific system. 

Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railway Co. 


It possesses mnodern ocean terminals, with an excellent ware- 


house system, a 500,000-bushel grain elevator, a sulphur-loading | 


plant, a complete and extensive pipe-line system for handling 
oil to and from ships, and the value of its commerce has grown 
from $998,428 in 1904 to $71,475,512 for the calendar year 1925. 
In the latter year 4,475,249 short tons of commerce moved 
through the port. 

It is one of the great oil ports of the United States, and 
handles large shipments of sulphur, sugar, grain, cotton, and 
ther commodities. 
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For the first six months ending June 30, 1926, its tonnage | 


amounted to 2,053,126 short tons, valued at $43,340,466. As the 
lust six months of the year are usually the most active period 
of the year, it is probable that when all figures have been 
assembled and compiled that the commerce for the calendar 
year 1926 will be far greater than that during the calendar 
year 1925. 

In order, therefore, that the business of the port of Texas 
City may be properly cured for, and adequate and suitable 
housing facilities be provided for the custom and post-office 
forces engaged in handling Government business there, pro- 
vision should be made, without delay, for the acquisition of a 
site «und construction thereon of a Federal building commen- 
surate with the urgent needs of Texas City and in accord with 
the bill which has been introduced by me and which has been 
pending for quite a long time. 

It is realized that the administration refuses to sanction 
the adoption of legislation specifically designating the place 
where a site should be acquired and a building constructed, and 
insists that no legislation shall go further than simply author- 
izing the expenditure of a !ump sum for public buildings to 
be determined later by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General after survey. 

Under the recent lump-sum authorization of May 25, 1926, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Postmaster General con- 
ducted a survey and announced a limited building program over 
the United States, but stated that in view of the building needs 
of the Nation and limited authorization available, considera- 
tion could not be given to any place where the postal receipts 
are not in excess of $20,000 during the preceding year. 

With the pending legislation for increase of the authoriza- 
tion, which is expected to be enacted into law, it is urged that 
provision should be made promptly for the erection of a Federal 
building at Texas City, without regard to the previous limita- 
tions relating to post-office receipts, for not only is the need 
tor such a building at Texas City great enough to justify its 
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Located within this valley are many thriving towns, parts of 
four counties, and the county seats of same. Albuquerque is 
the largest city of New Mexico and the county seat of Ber- 
nalillo County, with a population of 30,000 people. 

The county seats of the three other counties comprise an 
aggregate population of over 8,000 people. Many smaller vil- 
lages are also located in this valley. The population which is 
directly interested in this development is 50,000 people, includ- 
ing the Indian population of 2,500. The valuation of the 
property upon a basis used in estimating a conservative value 
is $40,000,000, which is said to be not in excess of 50 per cent 
of the actual value of the property within the district. 

This district is a political subdivision of the State of New 
Mexico, organized and existing under an act of the New Mexico 
Legislature. The district is patterned after the conservancy 
act of the State of Ohio, and was organized August 25, 1925. 
The purpose is the reclaiming of the great body of land in this 
valley, which has become water-logged and requires immediate 
drainage in order to restore it to fertility and productivity, 

This particular part of the State included in the Rio Grande 
Valley is historical concerning the Pueblo Indians, who are by 
this legislation included in the preliminary work of the district. 
Coronado found them here before the sixteenth century, eultivat- 
ing and irrigating these lands in their primitive way and produc- 
ing crops. They are, without doubt, the first irrigaturs in 
America. It is said that the Indians irrigated as much as 
25,000 acres before the sixteenth century, and to-day they have 
but a few thousand acres of badly water-logged land under 
irrigation. 


The advent of the early Spanish settlement to this valley in- 
creased the acreage irrigated until it is estimated that at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century there were 100,000 acres of 


| land under irrigation, and this increased for 50 years more until 


| and agricultural district. 


designation for q building and site, but its customs receipts of | 


several million dollars annually fully entitle it to the favorable 
consideration which it asks at the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. , 

RECONNAISSANCE WORK IN THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY, N. MEX. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


| and horticultural possibilities, to reach the principal 


extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill 8S. 5197, to author- | 


ize the appropriation for reconnaissance work in conjunction 
with the Middle Rio Grande conservancy district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the passage of Senate bill 5197, 
which was substituted for House bill 16209, heretofore reported 
for passage to the House, is of vital importance. In the legisla- 
tion now passed by both houses and awaiting the signature of 
the President, a forward movement has been made 


survey and determining the feasibility of the inclusion of 


| former fertility is a great undertaking. 


125,000 acres were irrigated and cultivated by the early Spanish 


and Indian settlers, 

From that time to the present this area has been reduced 
until a scant 40,000 acres of land in this part of that great 
valley is now utilized, where once three times that amount was 
cultivated successfully. Water logging and alkalinity have in- 
creased from year to year and can only be changed by a proper 
system of drainage. The Indian lands suffer more than other 
lands in this respect. 

The rising of the bed of the river has increased the secpage 
acreage. Man, by his skill, can change this condition and again 
make this great valley one of the fertile spots of the Nation. 

Water in abundance is to be had in these water-logged lands, 
and when drained into reservoirs it will be ready for use. Cli- 
matic conditions are ideal. A growing season of 200 days per 
year. These lands can be reclaimed into a great horticultural 
Transportation facilities are good; 
the great Santa Fe Railroad, traversing the entire length of the 
valley and a through east-and-west connection with all other 
main transportation lines to the large markets, will permit the 
products of the valley, when produced to its full agricultural 
cities 


2% 


where needed for consumption, 

The reclaiming of this vast valley and the returning it to its 
The backing of the 
people of the communities and municipalities within the area, 
with the support of the great Santa Fe Railroad, bespeaks 


| suecess for the energetic and far-seeing western community. 


for the 


25,820 acres of Indian land contained within the Indian pueblos | 


of Cochiti, San 
and Isleta. 


A total of 146,000 acres is contemplated to be reclaimed by 


Felipe, Santo Domingo, Santa Ana, Sandia, 


drainage and to carry out flood control within the conservancy | 
district known as the middle Rio Grande Valley project, New 


Mexico, 


This is to be accomplished through the efforts of the district, 


whose headquarters are located at Albuquerque, N. Mex. This 
district embraces the Rio Grande Valley for a distance of 150 
miles from a point at San Marcial, N. Mex., to White Rock 
Canyon, comprising a strip of land varying from 1 mile to 5 
miles in width. 

Rio Grande means Big River, and flows in a winding stream 
from one side of the valley to the other. The land being in 
private ownership and the area of the valley being approxi- 
mately 210,000 acres. 
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| tined to become one of the large cities of the Southwest. 


This again shows a spirit in the West which is to be com- 
mended. This is the utilization of nature’s resources to make 
the desert blossom and reclaim that which is now largely waste 
land. 

Albuquerque, the largest city in the State, is situated in this 
valley, and its citizens are the prime movers in this activity, 
to again utilize this portion of the middle Rio Grande Valley. 
This city, lying as it does, in the heart of the valley is des- 
The 
climatic conditions are ideal, and the surplus of crops not con- 
sumed within the State will be such that will command a mar- 
ket elsewhere in the Nation. 

The necessity for placing the land of the six Indian pueblos 
within the district is apparent, because it is so interspersed that 
it is impossible to reclaim and utilize this part of the valley 
to its fullest extent without at the same time bringing the 
Indian land directly within the benefits. 

Then, too, it means a livelihood for the Indians in the produc- 
tion of food crops that they need; a value to their land which 
it does not now possess; the return to the Government of the 
expense of reclaiming under the reimbursable feature. These 
Indians are industrious and energetic and know the art of 


i irrigation. 
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The altitule of the valley and the character of the soil 
makes this locality ideal for the production of alfalfa, sugar 
beets, grain, fruits, including grapes, and all varieties of garden 
crops 

Tobacco is being experimented with successfully. The soil 
and climatic conditions indieate a successful growing of this 
product. 


The cost of drainage and flood protection will be apportioned | 


in fixing the charge in proportion to the benefit which each 
class of property receives; also in proportion to the protection 
received, as to flood protection, drainage, and irrigation benefits. 

the city and village property will come within the class 
receiving flood protection; while the lands will be in the class re- 
ceiving drainage or irrigation benefits. 


In order that the Indian lands bear their part of the cost | 


it is necessary to have the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This has been granted in the preliminary work approved 
by this law, just enacted and now before the President for sig- 
nature. 

The acts of the officers of the district are subject to review 
by the district court and must be passed upon and confirmed 
by the court. 

The assessment against the property is subject to review by 
the court and must be in proportion to the benefit received, and 
in proportion to the assessment levied against like property 
which receives equal benefit. 

The cost of the project, including complete surveys and tests 
to be made, can not now be determined accurately. However, 
suflicient knowledge of the cost in the possession of the engi- 
neers in charge of the work, who estimate that the cost of ir- 
rigating the agricultural lands will be less than the cost under 
the Federal Government irrigation projects. 

The engineers estimate that under this project the cost for 
irrigation and drainage, not including storage, is about $35 per 
acre. The annual crops from the land included should aver- 
age per acre in yield and value a return similar to that under 
the Elephant Butte project, or what is termed the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, N. Mex. The latter project has been considered 
mumong those which haye shown ability to successfully operate 
and promptly meet the Government payments. 

These remarks, although brief, in regard to this legislation 
nre intended to bring before the Members of Congress the ques- 
tion of future legislation, which will arise when the survey is 
completed. Congress can then know more fully the details for 
the reclamation of these lands and can cooperate further in 
the passage of the necessary legislation to cover the Indian 
part of the cost of reclaiming the 25.820 acres of Indian land 
upon a reimbursable plan. 

This work is said to be vital to the life of the valley and 
especially vital to the Indians; without this relief the land is 
useless, both to white and Indian settlers. It is to be expected 
that complete cooperation can be had between the district, re- 
presenting the people of the valley, and Congress which must 
legislate for the Indians. 


SOVEREIGNTY OVER LAND AT BATTERY COVE, VA.—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 11615) providing for the cession to the 
State of Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at 
Battery Cove, near Alexandria, Va., for printing under the 
rule. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11615) providing for the cession to the State of Virginia of 
sovereignty over a tract of land located at Battery Cove, near 
Alexandria, Va., having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same, 

W. Frank JAMEs, 
JoHN Putte HIttr, 
PERCY QUIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. W. WapsworrHu, Jr., 
Davip A. REep, 
DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees ; 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
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ASSOCIATION SIERVAS DE MARIA, SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report upon 
the bill (H. R. 10728) authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
| certain property in the city of San Juan, Porto Rico, for print- 
| ing under the rules. ; 
ENROLLED SENATE BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled Senate bill of the following title, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

8. 5259. An act granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty 
Moore, United States Army, to accept the following decora- 
| tions, namely, the Legion of Honor tendered him by the Re- 

public of France, and the oflicers’ cross of the order of Polonia 

Restituta, tendered him by the Republic of Poland. 

ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 

52 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 

day, February 17, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, February 17, 1927, as 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the immigration act of 1924 (H. R. 16864). 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Salaries of employees of the customs service. 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To extend the benefits of the World War veterans’ act, as 
| amended, to Jerry Tarbot (H. J. Res. 237). 


were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

981. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting schedules of claims amounting to $123,- 
827.03 allowed by various divisions of the General Accounting 
Office, as covered by certiticates of settlement, the numbers of 
which are shown in the first column of said schedules under 
appropriations, the balances of which have been exhausted or 
carried to the surplus fund, and for the service of the several 
departments and independent offices (H. Doc. No. 720) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

982. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by United States district courts under special acts 
of Congress, as submitted by the Attorney General through the 
Secretary of the Treasury (H, Doc. No. 721) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

983. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of California, as submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc, No. 722); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

984. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting list of judgments rendered by the Court of 

jiaims, which have been submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and require an appropri- 
ation for thyir payment (H. Doc. No, 723); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

985. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
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the legislative establishment under the Architect of the Capitol, 
in the sum of $245,000 (H. Doe. No. 724) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

986. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting record of judgment rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of Ohio, Eastern Division (H. Doe. No. 725) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

987. A communication from‘ the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts, as submitted 
by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the Treasury 
(H. Doc. No. 726); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

988. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts as submitted 
by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 
727); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

989. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, amounting to $4,500 (H. Doc. No. 728) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

990. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation for the De- 
partment of Justice, providing that not to exceed $100,000 of the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation of $350,000 for the 
maintenance of the United States industrial reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, for the fiscal year 1927 shall be available and 
remain available until expended in the construction of the 
United States industrial reformatory and other Federal build- 
ings (H. Doc. No. 729); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

991. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 


for the legislative establishment, United States Senate, for the city of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; without amend 


;}ment (Rept. No, 2115). 


fiscal year 1927, in the sum of $6,000 (H. Doc. 730) : to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

992. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting estimates cf appropriations submitted by 
the several executive departments and establishments to pay 
claims for damages to privately owned property and damages 
by collision with naval vessels in the sum of $12,136.42, which 
have been considered and adjusted under the provisions of the 
several acts relating thereto and which require appropriations 
for their payments (H. Doc. No, 731); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

993. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of: appropriations 
for the United States Tariff Commission for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, in the amount of $49,000 (H. Doe. No. 
732); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 426. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of S. 3170, an act to pro- 
vide compensation for disability or death resulting from 
injury to employees in certain maritime employments, and for 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 
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other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2104). Re- | 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 427. A resolu- | 


tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 4548, a bill making | 


eligible for retirement under certain conditions officers 
former officers of the World War, other than officers of the 
Regular Army who incurred physical disability in line of duty 
while in the service of the United States during the World 
War; without amendment (Rept. No. 2105). 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4863. 
act authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries of the Arap- 
aho National Forest, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2107). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
16472. A bill granting certain lands to the State of California ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2108). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





and | 


Referred to the | 


An | 


| eign Commerce. 
| Congress to the city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or its 
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Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16551. A bill amending the Federal highway 
act; with amendment (Rept. No. 2100). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 17072. 
A bill allowing the rank, pay, and allowance of a colonel, 
Medical Corps, to medical officer assigned to duty as personal 
physician to the President; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2110). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S.3889. An act to authorize the Railroad Commission 
of Texas and the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma to regu- 
late tolls charged for transit over certain bridges across the 
Red River; with amendment (Rept. No. 2111). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 5083. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Ky., and to repeal certain former bridge 
laws; with amendments (Rept. No. 2112). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. SS. 5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. to construct and 
maintain and operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy 
River, at Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2113). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. SS. 5596. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge 
and approaches thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water 
between the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin 
Island; with amendment (Rept. No. 2114). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 8S. 5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Ohio River approximately midway between the 


Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 8S. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. KE. Green, and Baxter L. 
Brown, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2116). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Commiitee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 16887. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
George A. Hero and Allen S. Hackett, their successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River; with amendment (Rept. No. 2117). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. H. R. 16950. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the department of highways and public works of the State of 
Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2118). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Committee on Interstate and For- 
H. R. 16954. A bill granting the consent of 


assignees, to construct a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska and lowa; 


with amendment (Rept. No. 2119). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. H. R. 16971. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the South Carolina and Georgia State highway departments, 
their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Savannah River; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2120). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
17130. A bill to conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits 
and provide for the effective Government control of such spirits, 
to prevent the evasion of taxes, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2127). teferred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2081. An 
act placing certain noncommissioned officers in the first grade ; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 2128). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 5082. An act 
authorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 for the purchase of 
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seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be supplied to farmers in the 
crop-failure areas of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2129). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
H. R. 17157. A bill to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2133). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R, 1569. A 
bill for the relief of Christine Brenzinger; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2121). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11010. A 
bill for the relief of Frances L. Dickinson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2122). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11459. A bill 
for the relief of William A. Light; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2123). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 16182. A 
bill for the relief of William H. Lindsay; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2124). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 17063. A 
bill for the relief of C, G. Duganne and A. N. Ross; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2125). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. SS. 5589. A bill 
to authorize and direct the Comptroller General to settle and 
allow the claims of BE. A. Goldenweiser, Edith M. Furbush, and 
Horatio M. Pollock, for services rendered to the Department 
of Commerce; without amendment (Rept. No. 2126). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 339. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to award a Nicaraguan campaign badge to Capt. James P. 
Williams, in recognition of his services to the United States in 
the Nicaraguan campaign of 1912 and 1913; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2130). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


—— 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14571) 
granting an increase of pension to Nianna M. Ruckel, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr. GRAHAM (by request): A bill (H. R. 17179) to 
amend section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 17180) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis 
trict of Columbia to close certain streets, roads, or highways 
in the District of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary by 
reason of the opening, extension, widening, or straightening, in 
accordance with the highway plan of other streets, roads, or 
highways in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 17181) to extend the time 
for constructing a bridge across Rainy River, approximately 
midway between the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake 
of the Woods, State of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy 
River, Province of Ontario, Canada; to the Committee on Inter- 
e and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 17182) authorizing construc- 


stat 


tion of barracks at Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 17183) to amend section 25 
of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 


By 
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30, 1880, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1879, as 
amended ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. GREEN of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17184) to create a 
department of public education, to authorize appropriations for 
the conduct and maintenance of said department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 17185) to permit the mannu- 
facture, sale, purchase, possession, and transportation of beer 
containing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 17186) to amend the penal laws of the 
United States; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 17187) authorizing the ac- 
quisition of a site for and the construction of a new building for 
the recorder of deeds, the municipal court, the juvenile court, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 362) to pro 
vide for an inquiry into the employment hazards of seamen 
and into the advisability of including seamen in a Federal 
workmen’s compensation system; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 55) 
to establish a joint committee of the House and Senate of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: Resolution (H. Res. 428) requesting the 
Secretary of State to furnish the House of Representatives cer- 
tain information concerning appointments in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution (H. Res. 429) to regulate 
boxing matches in the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, urging that House bill 6238 be passed, which pro- 
vides that the immigration act of 1924 be amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, requesting passage of House bill 6238, 
which provides that the immigration act of 1924 be amended; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Nevada, in opposition to the passage of House bill 16168, 
which provides to authorize the issuance of patent for lands con- 
taining deposits of copper and associated minerals, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 17188) granting a pension 
to Francis M. Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 17189) for the relief of 
Charles H. Penley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 17190) for the relief of 
Lieut. Robert Stanley Robertson, jr., United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 17191) for the relief of 
Ernie M. Williams; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 17192) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Garland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 17193) for the relief of J. Ed- 
ward Burke; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17194) for the relief of Leon Freidman; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

sy Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 17195) granting 
a pension to Mary E. Kipper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 17196) granting an increase 
of pension to Lydia Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, WYANT: A bill (H. R. 17197) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella N. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17198) granting an increase of pension 
to Eleanora B. Beatty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
6836-6837. By Mr. ABERNETHY: Letters and telegrams 
from the following persons favoring the McNary-Haugen bill: 


1927 


J. B. Pollock, D. J. Dixon, E. E, Bell, F. W. K. Kellum, EB. W. | 


Summersill, J. B. Pettway, R. P. Hinton, L. B. Robinson, 
c. C. Gurley, H. B. Parker, George A. Norwood, Charles A. 
Brown, W. D. Grant, D. H. Bland, W. A. Dees, Luther Taylor, 
I. Frank Faison, H. B,. Hatcher, W. B. Martin, M. MeD. Wil- 
liams, James J. Bowden, 8S. D. Ferrell, C. E. Quinn, N. B. 
Boney, D. 8. Williamson, Sheriff W. B. Murray, W. B. Middle- 
ton, D. L. Carlton, W. D. Thomas, J. S. Brown, George L. Bec- 
ton, A. H. Oliver, B. J. Bowden, J. M. Edgerton, D. L. Edgerton, 
J. C. Bardin, Dr. L. O. Hayes, 8. J. Morton, Clarence Poe, and 
H. J. Faison; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6838. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition signed by citizens of Grove- 
land, favoring the passage of further legislation providing in- 
creases in pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6829. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Charlotte A. Peabody and 


other residents of Haverhill, Mass., protesting against the pas- | 


sage of Senate bill 4821, pertaining to the closing of barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


6840. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Katherine P. Donovan 


and other residents of Haverhill, Mass., protesting against the | 
passage of Senate bill 4821, pertaining to the closing of barber | 


shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

6841. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., 
for legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6842. Also, petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., for legisla- 
tion in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6843. Also, petition of citizens of McPherson. Kans., for legis- 
lation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veteraus; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6844. Also, petition of citizens of Conway Springs, Kans., for 
legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6845. By Mr. BERGER: Memorial of the Chicago branch of 
the Naturfreunde, protesting against the collaboration of the 
Department of Labor with the Fascist Government of Italy and 
other reactionary governments of Europe for the deportation of 
political refugees who have come to American shores for an 
asylum; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6846. Also, petition of citizens of the city of Milwaukee, State 
of Wisconsin, not to pass a Sunday closing bill for the District 
of Columbia to enforce the observance of the Sabbath or any 
other religious institution or rite, nor to adopt any bill or reso- 
lution which will give one religion preference above another ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6847. Also, memorial of Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers, 
and Assistants Union, No. 16456, of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting 
against armed interference in the affairs of Nicaragua and 
Mexico, and urging the adoption of arbitration as a means of 
settling differences between nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

6848. Also, petition of various and sundry citizens of the 
United States, residents of the city of Milwaukee, opposing the 
Sunday closing law for the District of Columbia, or any other 
bill enforcing the observance of the Sabbath; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

6849. Also, memorial of the Federated Trades Council of 
Milwaukee, protesting against armed intervention in Nicaragua 
and demand’ng that the United States withdraw 
American troops from the Republic of Nicaragua; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6850. By Mr. Boylan: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., that the all-American route is most beneficial 


and desirable to the United States; to the Committee on Rivers | 


and Harbors, 

6851. Also, petition of representative business men of Minne- 
apolis, objecting to the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
because it is not beneficial to the farmer; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 


6852. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Maria King, D. H. | 
Wright, and 67 other citizens of Bristol, Vt., favoring the 


passage of legislation for the relief of Civil War soldiers and 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
6853. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens 


of Hardin 


County, Tenn., requesting Civil War pension legislation; to the | 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


forthwith | 
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6854. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of citizens of Connerton, 
| Schuylkill County, Pa., urging immediate action on the pend- 
ing bill to provide an increase of pension for Civil War vet- 
|erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 
| 6855. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of the North Dakota 
| Retail Jewelers’ Association; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

6856. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of Amanda Hathaway, 
Wilson Ballard, James Martin, A. W. Thomas, and other citi- 
zens of Lexington, Ky., urging Congress to take immediate 
steps to bring to a vote pending Civil War pension bills that 
relief may be afforded needy and suffering veterans and wid- 
ows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6857. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of residents 
| of Milton Junction, Wis., urging passage of bill to increase 
pensions of widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6858. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Maritime Asso- 
| ciation of the Port of New York, indorsing the maritime work 
| ers’ compensation act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6859. Also, letter from the New York State Federation of 
Labor, urging passage of longshoremen’s bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6860. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of De 
Soto, Ill, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be ac- 
corded to the needy and suffering veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| 6861. By Mr. DRIVER: Petitions signed by citizens of Wood- 
| ruff and Clay Counties, Ark., urging passage of legislation for 


| the relief of the Civil War veterans, their widows, and «« 
| pendents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| 6862. By Mr. EATON: Petition of 63 citizens of Mercer 


County, N. J., urging immediate steps to bring Civil War pen- 
sion bill to vote and urging support by Members of Congress; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


6563. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of citizens of Missoula, Mont., 
urging action on legisiation for relief of Civil War veterans 


and widows of veterans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
6864. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Wallace, 
Idaho, urging enactment of legislation benefiting Civil War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
6865. Also, petition of citizens of Post Falls, Idaho, urging 


enactment of legislation benefiting Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
6866. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Atlantic Coast Dis- 


trict, Longshoremen’s Association, William F. Dempsey, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 7 Santuit Street, Dorchester, Mass., urging early 
and favorable consideration of Senate bill 3170, longshoremen’s 
compensation bill, and opposing any amendment fixing definite 
maximum amount of.death or permanent total disability benefit ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6867. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Mrs. Chris 
Meisner and 108 other citizens of Clark County, Ind., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and the widows of veterans of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6868. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of Mrs. Salena A, 
Fleming and 16 other citizens of Linton, Ind., urging that imme- 
diate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill 
carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune in order 
that relief may be accorded to the needy and suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans and thus partly repay the living for the 
| sacrifices they have made for our country; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6869. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of Joseph E. 
187 other residents of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
creased pensions for Civil War veterans and 
erans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6870. Also, petition of Mrs. Louisa B. Brundage and 139 other 
citizens of Cripple Creek, Colo., favoring increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6871. Also, petition of Mrs. Lillie Evans and nine other resi- 
dents of Walsenburg, Colo., favoring increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6872. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of A. F. MeFann and 
other citizens of South Bend, In«., urging the passage of a bill 
increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
| veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6873. Also, petition of G. W. Kemnitz and other citizens 
of Elkhart, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 


Laycock and 
favoring in- 
widows of vet- 
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‘pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 6894. Also, petition of citizens of Licking County, Ohio, 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. urging increase of pensions of veterans and widows of veterans 
6874. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of O. S. Thompson and 168 | of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
other residents of Branch County, Mich., protesting against the 6895. Also, petition of citizens of Coshocton County, Ohio, 


enactment of compulsory Sunday observance legislation for the | urging increase of pensions for veterans and widows of veterans 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of | of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Columbia. 6896. Also, petition of citizens of Licking County, Ohio, urg- 

6875. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition submitted by Lyman | ing in¢rease of pensions for veterans and widows of veterans 
Hutchings and 14 others of Allen, Dixon County, Nebr., pleading | of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
for increased pensions for the relief of suffering veterans and 6897. Also, petition of citizens of Licking County, Ohio, urg- 
widows of veterans ef the Civil War; to the Committee on | ing increase of pensions for veterans and widows of veterans 
Invalid Pensions. of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

G76. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Martha Spooner et al, of 6898. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of certain citizens of 
Alton, HL, praying for the enactment of legislation in behalf of | Coyote, Rio Arriba County, N. Mex., indorsing legislation for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans at the present ses- | Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
sion of Congress ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. on Invalid Pensions. 

6877. By Mr. KEARNS; Petition of citizens of Scioto County, 6899, Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers 
Ohio, requesting passage of Civil War pension bill carrying | Association, asking for import duty of not less than 6 cents a 
rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on | pound on green and 15 cents on dry hides; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. Ways and Means, 

GSTS. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Fred Morrell and 6900. Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
31 other citizens of Schuyler County, DL, urging the imme-| Agsociation, indorsing Agriculture Department fight on insect 
diate passage of a bill granting additional relief to the veterans | pests and requesting Congress to provide ample appropriations 
and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee 0D | for such work: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Invalid Pensions. 6901. Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ 

6579. By Mr. KVALE: Petition from residents of Atwater, | Association, requesting Congress to enact legislation providing 
Minn., urging favorable action on pension bill indorsed by the | foy the leasing of the unappropriated public domain; to the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. _ Committee on the Publie Lands. 

GSO Also, petition from residents of Lynd, Minn., urging 6902. Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
favorable action on pension bill indorsed by the National Trib- Association, protesting against putting Mexican labor on a 
une; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. J ; quota basis; to the Committee on Labor. 

6881. Also, petition from citizens of Olivia, Minn., urging | — ¢903. Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
favorable action on pension bill indorsed by the National Trib- | 4 s.o¢jation, indorsing the Kendrick amendments to the packers 
ule; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. and stockyards act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

GSS2. Also, petition of Minnesota State Federation of Labor,|! ¢904. Aiso, petition protesting against discrimination on oleo- 
at0h eee es aa legislation (S./ margarine, because it reduces the value of beef cattle; to the 
viiV) > To the Committee on the Judiciary. Committee on Agriculture 
. aoe y ane. —— A RDIA: Sulitien ‘ae ase. 8. L. ee 6905. Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers 
6 Elbert Street, Schenectady, N. Ee regarding the meaning OF | association, favoring an amendment to the packers and stock 
the phrase “illegally procured” in section 15 of the naturaliza- vards act shaktne it anh ‘ os 7 = Bid 3 
: . af 109° . : s : : } S¢ z wful for commission firms to speculate ; 
= “a of 1920; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- to the Committee on Agriculture. 
nn 6906. Also, petition of New Mexico Cattle‘and Horse Growers’ 

FQR ly r * Da $ 
ont ete, ME LANHAM: Detition of Mrs. Allce J. Fainman | assoclation, indorsing work in New Mexico of the Biologia 
the Committee on Tuvalid Pensions. ; : Survey, and requesting Congress to previde increased appropria- 

6885. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of four residents at for continuance of this work; to the Committee on Agri 
of San Rafael, Calif., urging passage of Civil War pension leg- anor, By Mr, NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition signed by 
islnti :  & i » rali Ione . ° * aN 24 hss 4 . “ ° ’ . : 
unlation ; 60 'the Committee os Tavalld Pensions. John Kirk, sr., and others, of Hazel Green, Wis., praying the 
passage of remedial legislation for veterans and widows of 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

6908. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of James A. 
Hamilton, industrial commissioner, department of labor, State 
} of New York, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3170, but 


6S86. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Bagby Furniture Co., 
Norman T. A. Munder & Co., Dunn, Heuisler & Stirling, Geo. 
W. King Printing Co., John B. Adt Co., Dobler & Mudge, B. F. 
Bond Paper Co., O. F. H. Warner & Co., Rollman & Schloss, 
Shane-Beever Co., Thomsen-Ellis Co., Schneidereith & Sons, 
saltimore Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and Gilbert Bros. 

© Co., all of Baltimore, registering oppositio s fone : 7 , 
Fed) Caine Cemaimeme; registering opposition to House ill pposing the limitation of $7.500 compensation in death eases 

OSS87. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of numerous citizens of Hale, to the Committee — the Judiciary. Ld a ‘ , 
Mo., urging the enactment of certain pension legislation for | 6909. Also, petition of the Private _oldiers and Sailors 
veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to the Com- | Legion, opposing the passage of House bill 4548 and Senate bill 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 3027, providing for the retirement of disabled emergency offi- 

688. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Mr. Guy Coulter, Jack | cers; to the Commiitee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
Conley, G. H. Layton, J. W. Jackson, N. T. Miller, Ray Peck, | lation. 
and many others, of Wanette, Okla., urging that immediate 6910. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of citizens of Kingston, Ulster 
steps be taken to bring the Civil War pension bill to a vote; } County, N. Y., urging legislation to increase pensions of Civil 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 

6889. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. | Invalid Pensions. 

M. A. Plotts and 132 residents of Boon, Mich., that immediate| 6911. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Katie Maurer and 
steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill others, of Evansville, Lnd., that the bill increasing pensions o! 
increasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil , Civil War widows be enacted into law at this session of Con- 
War veterans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. gress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6890. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens of Springfield, Mo.,| _ 6912. Also, petition of Mrs. B. M. Almon and others, of Posey 
urging the immediate passage of the Civil War pension bill, County, Ind., that the bill increasing the pensions of Civil W = 
providing increases of pension for needy and suffering veterans | widows be enacted into law at this session of Congress; to the 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | Committee on Invalid Pensions. y Ble e 

6891, Also, petition of citizens of Benton County, Mo., urging| 6918. By Mr. SHREV E: Petition of about 38 ee ate, 
the immediate passage of Civil War pension bill providing in- | Albion, Erie € ounty, Pa., asking for the passage of pension ele 
creases of pension for needy and suffering veterans and widows | lation granting increase to Civil War veterans and widows 0! 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








6892. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of Charles E. 6914. Also, petition by the mayor of Corry, Pa., and a very 
Tennesson, Rob rt L. Newton. and others, urging action on large number of Corry citizens, for the immediate passage ©: 
Civil War pension increase; to the Committee on Invalid | pension legislation granting increase to Civil War veterans 
Pensions. and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 

6893. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition by citizens of Ashland | Pensions. , 

County, Ohio, urging passage of the Civil War pension bill; 6915. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Lions Club of 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, Minot, N. Dak., urging the immediate construction of the Great 
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Lakes-St. Lawrence project; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

6916. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of voters of 
Salina, Kans., urging enactment of Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6917. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of High- 
land, Calif., protesting against the passage by Congress of 
House bill 10311, or any other bill enforcing the observance of 
the Sabbath, or upon the subject of religion; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

6918. Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego, Calif., 
urging the passage by Congress of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6919. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of members of the United 
Presbyterian Church of West Alexander, Washington County, 
Pa.. in support of the Lankford Sunday rest bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

6920. By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of H. C. Jones and many 
other citizens of the third congressional district of Arkansas, 
praying for early and more liberal pension laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6921. By Mr. TINCHER: Petition of sundry residents of 
Ford County, Kans., urging the passage of a Civil War pension 
bill for the relief of needy Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6922. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of John O. Fisher et al., of 
Adams County, Ind., urging the passage of pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6923. By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of Velda Baker and 
other residents of Doddridge County, W. Va., urging that im- 
mediate action be taken on the bill now pending in Congress 
for the relief of Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6924. Also, petition of Franklin Frame and other residents of 
traxton County, W. Va., urging that immediate action be taken 
on the bill now pending in Congress for the relief of Civil War 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6925. By Mr. WOOD: Petition signed by residents of Gary, 
Ind., asking that Civil War pension bill become a‘ law at the 
present session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Tuurspay, February 17, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 


prayer: 

O Lord, our God, Thou knowest our ways; Thou under- 
standest our thought afar off. There is nothing connected with 
our lives with which Thou are not fully acquainted. We 
humbly beseech of Thee that in out thoughts, in our words, and 
in our actions we may fulfill Thy good pleasure. Grant unto 
us increasing knowledge and guide us continually till the day 
is done and the record is complete. We ask in Jesus Christ's 
name. Amen, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday last, when, on re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I the absence of a 


suggest 


Ashurst Frazier McLean Sheppard 
Bayard Gerry McMaster Shipstead 
3ingham Gillett McNary Shortridge 
Biease Glass Mayfield Smith 
Borah Goff Means Smoot 
Bratton Gooding Metcalf Steck 
Broussard Gould Moses Stephens 
Bruce Greene Neely Stewart 
Cameron Hale Norris Swanson 
Capper Harreld Nye Trammell 
Caraway Harris Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Overman Underwood 
Couzens Hawes Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Howell Pittman Warren 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark, 

Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. 

Fess Lenroot Sackett 

lletcher McKellar Schall 
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Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STanrixtp] and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH], both of whom are engaged in the work 
of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. NHighty-four Senators baving an 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the ‘following bills of the Nenate: 

S.68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented to him by the British Government: 

S. 545. An act for the payment of damages to certain citizens 
of New Mexico caused by reason of artificial obstructions to 
the flow of the Rio Grande by an agency of the United States; 

S. 598. An act for the relief of Alexander McLaren; 

S. 612. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Wooten; 

S. 867. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for the treat- 
ment of disabled Goverument employees ; 

S. 1304. An act for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co.: 

S. 1456. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of H. C. Ericsson ; 

. 1860. An act for the relief of F. G. Proudfoot ; 

. 2302. An act for the relief of Elisha K. Henson: 

. 2618. An act for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 

. 3064. An act for the relief of the Capital Paper Co.; 

. 3462. An act for the relief of Homer H. Hacker: 

. 3918. An act for the relief ef Robert R. Bradford: 

. 4268. An act for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. 
Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in their 
contract for the construction of certain steel barges and a 
dredge for the Government of the United States: 

S. 4669. An act for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil 
Co, (Inc.); 

8.4756. An act for the relief of Cupt. Ellis FE. Haring and 
Edward F. Batchelor; 

S$, 4933. An act authorizing an appropriation for public high- 
ways in the Virgin Islands of the United States: 

S. 4948. An act for the relief of George H. Cecil: 

S. 5084. An act to provide for the payment of the amount of 
an adjusted-service certificate to Irving D'’Forrest Parks, ben 
eficiary designated by Corpi. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased ; and 

S. 5622. An act authorizing the acceptance by the Navy De- 
partment of a site for an aviation training field in the vicinity 
of Pensacola, Fla., and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, severally with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S$. 1155. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards: 

$. 1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover: 


RRRRARRR 


8.1899. An act for the relief of the Delaware River Towing 
Line; 

S. 2090. An act for the relief of Alfred F. Land: 

S. 2358. An act to amend the military record of Leo J. 
Pourciau; 

S. 2474. An act for the relief of the Riverside Contract- 
ing Co.; 

S. 2619. An act for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 


Larkin : 

S$. 2770. An act to confer United States citizenship upon cer 
tain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the 
naturalization laws thereto; and 

S. 2899. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 
steamship Almirante and owners of the eargo laden aboard 
thereof at the time of her collision with the U. S. S. Hisko. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the coneurrence of the Senate: 

8.1239. An act for the relief of Katherine Southerland; and 


8.1517. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Lonisa County. Va.. 
the insurance due on account of the policy held by Harold 
Rogis. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in hich it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Capt. Norman PD. Cota; 

H. R. 780. An act for the relief of J. S. Corbett: 

H. R. 1133. An act for the relief of John G. Pauley: 

H. R. 1141. An act to correct the military record of John 


Dewitt 
H. R. 


Marvin: 
1595. An act for the relief of Fannie Kravitz; 








1691. An act for the relief of Henry F. Downing; 

1842. An act for the relief of John Costigan; 

2589. An act for the relief of Archie O. Sprague; 

718. An act for the relief of M. F, Snider ; 

» 2205. An act for the relief of Sherman P. Browning ; 

’t. An act authorizing the redemption by the United 
States Treasury of 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now 
by Dr. John Mack, of Omaha, Nebr. ; 


held 1 
H.R. 5089. An act for the relief of Christine Mygatt; 
H. Rh. 5449. An act for the relief of James E. Westcott ; 
II. R. 5548. An act to correct the military record of Clarence 


G. Stonestreet: 

If. R. 5642. An act for the relief of David BE. Goodwin ; 

H. R.5921. An act for the refund of money erroneously col- 
lected from Thomas Griffith, of Peach Creek, W. Va. ; 

il. Rh. GO57. An act for the relief of George Boiko & Co. (Inc.) ; 

H.k.7153. An act authorizing the President to appoint 
J. H. S. Morison to the position and rank of major, Medical 
Corps, in the United States Ariny; 

Hl. R. 7540. An act for the relief of Edward F. Weiskopf ; 

Hi. R. 8477. An act for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer; 

Hi. R. S739. An act for the relief of Lim Toy, of-.the city of 
Boston. Mass.;: 

H. R. 9063. An act for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou; 

H. R. 9165. An act for the relief of Margaret T. Head; 

H. R.9211. An act to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9226. An act to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani; 

Hi. R. 9318. An act authorizing the President to appoint James 
IB. Dickson a second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States; 

H. R. 9427. An act for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins; 

H. R.9515. An act for the relief of R. P. Biddle; 

H. R. 9666. An act to correct the military record of Owen J. 
Owen: 

H. R. 9738, An act to correct the military record of Richard 
Brannan; 

H. R. 9804. An act for the relief of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
of Seattle, Wash.; 

H. R. 10380. An act to remove the charge of desertion against 
Isracl Brown and to grant him an honorable discharge ; 

H. R. 10422. An act for the relief of William J. O’Brien; 

II. R. 10447. An act for the relief of First Lieut. Walter T. 
Wilsey: 

H. R. 10496. An act for the relief of John A. Thornton ; 

Ii. R. 10953. An act for the relief of William Perkins; 

H. R. 11064. An act for the relief o2 R. W. Hilderbrand; 

Ht. R. 11110. An act for the relief of George Caldwell; 

H. R. 11542. An act for the relief of James M. Winston; 

HI. R.11852. An act for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. 
Vv. D. Tillery; 

H. R. 11929. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to Sylvester Troth Smith, Horace Smith, Robert Hill 
Smith, Mary Smith De Jean, Mary Ellen Smith, and W. C. 
Scott, in possession under mesne conveyances from Leroy 
Staiford, section 48, township 1 south, range 2 eust, and section 
3s, township 1 north, range 2 east, Louisiana meridian, Rapides 
Parish, La. ; 

Hi, R. 120388. An act to correct the military record of Edward 
Delaney ; 

Ii, kt. 12384. An act for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock; 

Hf. R. 12388. An act for the relief of K. I. Ward; 

H. R. 12404. An act for the relief of Shadyside Bank; 

IL. R. 12569. An act for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas; 


H. R.12818. An act for the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore | 


J. Proulx, and John J. West; 

Hl. R. 12859. An act for the relief of Thomas Murphy; 

IT. R. 12908. An act for the relief of Abraham H. Tompkins; 

Hl. R. 12936. An act for the relief of Bert H. Libbey, alias 
Burt H. Libbey ; 

IT. R. 12968. An act for the relief of Adam B, Ackerman, alias 
Aunkerman ; 

It. R. 13004. An act for the relief of John G. Cassidy; 

H.R. 13143. An act for the relief of the Charlotte Cham- 
ber of Commérce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disburs- 
ing officer: 

Lf. R. 15144. An act for the relief of the Sanitarium Co., of 
Portland, Oreg. ; 

IW. R. 18971. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Walling; 
Li. R. 14071. An act for the relief of Garfield Hankins; 
Ht. kk. 14179. An act for the relief of Roland M. Baker; 
HW. R.14591. An act authorizing the President to appoint Wil- 
liam V. Pruett to the position and rank of major, Medical 
Corps, in the United States Army; 

Hi. R. 14794. An act for the relief of Daniel Mangan; 
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H. R. 14895. An act to provide for the reinstatement of War- 
ren M. Hendricksen in the United States Military Academy ; 

H. R. 15018. An act validating certain applications for, and 
entries of public lands ; 

H. R. 15252. An act to provide relief for certain natives of 
Borongan, Samar, Philippine Islands, for rental of houses occu- 
pied ‘by the United States Army during the years 1900 to 19038; 

H. R. 15253. An act for the relief of certain officers and for- 
mer officers of the Army of the United States; 

H. R. 15432. An act to correct the military record of Curtis 
P. Wise; 

H. R. 15624. An act for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin ; 

H. R, 15863. An act for the relief of the widow of Warren Y. 
Howard; 

H. R. 16058. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
Army of the United States; 

H. R. 16155. An act for the validation of the acquisition of 
Canadian properties by the War Department and for the relief 
of certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon ; 

H. R. 16183. An act granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston; 

H. R. 16442. An act for the relief of lra E. King; 

H. R. 16952. An act to ratify and confirm act No. 3248 of 
the Philippine Legislature, approved November 27, 1925; and 

H. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution for the relief of a special dis- 
bursing agent of the Alaskan Engineering Commission (the 
Alaska Railroad). 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 5259. An act granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty 
Moore, United States Army, to accept the following decorations, 
namely, the Legion of Honor, tendered him by the Republic 
of France, and the officers’ cross of the order Polonia Resti- 
tuta, tendered him by the Republic of Poland; and 

H. R. 11803. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equip- 
ment of schools therein, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of North Carolina, 
favoring the passage of legislation safeguarding the interests 
of the people of North Carolina and of other States likewise 
situated by providing that all power at Muscle Shoals, beyond 
the requirements for national defense and fertilizer production, 
and also power to be developed by the United States at other 
power sites in the South, be made available for general dis 
tribution to the public in North Carolina and other States, 
under appropriate regulations by the States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. (See 
resolution printed in full when presented by Mr, Simmons on 
yesterday. p. 3933, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions of sundry citizens in 
the State of Wisconsin, praying for the prompt passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Mr. BRUCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Maryland, praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DILL presented memorials of sundry citizens of Spokane, 
Fruitland, and Davenport, all in the State of Washington, re- 
monstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to pro- 
vide for the closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia 
on Sunday, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition signed by 277 citizens of 
New Haven, Conn., praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion regulating radio broadcasting, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of North Carolina, favoring the passage 
of legislation safeguarding the interests of the people of North 
Carolina and of other States likewise situated by providing 
that all power at Muscle Shoals, beyond the requirements for 
national defense and fertilizer production, and also power to 
be developed by the United States at other power sites in the 
South, be made available for general distribution to the public 
in North Carolina and other States, under appropriate regula- 
tions by the States, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. (See resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. Simmons on yesterday, p. 3933, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor. ) 
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Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GILLETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying such amendment of the Con- 
stitution as shall suitably acknowledge the authority of Christ 
and the law of God therein, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. . 


LOANS ON ADJUSTED-COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk and ask to have referred to the Committee on Finance 
and embodied in the Recorp, without reading, a statement from 
the Veterans’ Bureau showing the number of loans to veterans 
on their adjusted-compensation certificates during the month of 
January of this year. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nunce, as follows: 

Statement showing by States (1) number of banks making loans on 


adjusted-compensation certificates, (2) number of loans made, and 
(3) total amount loaned during the month of January, 1927 





























Stat Number | Number Amount 
- of banks | of loans ot loans 
ARs écicnds tina diddintiadettiandsagetamaa 48 3, 616 $299, 595. 13 
ALISO... cndeddvctndteenndinneestioghatiditdiaiahed 7 781 78, 745. 68 
ASE. cusesaeckotclidnmlinsnbennesmtbbeledsos 92 4,179 342, 828. 04 
CalREGas So dsdbeoccanhtdenncewedabininedarde 224 13, 385 1, 381, 719. 47 
ColetGGh, 620 ea idle cktdmabdeidsohuchaideeienes 45 1,948 189, 145. 15 
ComnGGlts . ¢icncdiactindsevssdemsésbounciaosnicn 65 1, 781 174, 681. 59 
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ORDER FOR SESSION ON MONDAY EVENING 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that | 


he Senate shall meet at 8 o’clock on Monday evening next for 
the purpose of considering Calendar No, 135, the bill (H. R. 
10729) to ereate a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibi- 
tion in the Department of the Treasury, and that that bill be 
{.e only business considered during the evening session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I regret very much that it is 
impossible for me to unite in the unanimous-consent proposal. 
| happen to know that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwarps], if he were here, would not give his consent, because 
he so stated the other night. Therefore, I object. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, would the Senator from Mary- 
land object if we divided the time between the bill to which the 
Senator from Utah refers and the Boulder Dam bill? 
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| Mr. BRUCE. I am not objecting on my own account; so far 
| as the bill is concerned I am perfectly willing that it should 
| come up and be disposed of with the amendments to which the 
| Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has agreed; but I know, of 
| course, that the Senator from New Jersey said the other night 
that he would not enter into any agreement about it, and I feel 
that, as he is my desk mate, it is my duty to make the objection 
on his behalf. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know whether the Senator 
from New Jersey is in the city? 

Mr. BRUCE. Ido. He is. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Maryland would not have 
| any objection if I am able to get the consent of the Senator 
| from New Jersey? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill with the amendments agreed to, which the Senator from 
Utah promised to accept; but I am bound to object in the ab- 
sence of the Senator from New Jersey. 
here in a few minutes. 
renew the request then. 
| Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I will withdraw the request and 
| renew it when the Senator from New Jersey is here. 
| Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest that 

we also take up on that occasion the bill authorizing loans by 

the Veterans’ Bureau to the veteruns of the World War. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it will take an evening for the bil) to 
which I have referred, and I did not want to have anything 
else taken up the same evening. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator that 
if he had such a bill as the one I indicate to follow the one 


He will probably be 
I suggest that the Senator from Utah 


which he desires to have taken up, it would insure a full 
evening. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 


suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts is a good one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to accept it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Both bills are entitled to con- 
sideration. The bill relating to prohibition enforcement has 
been pending on the calendar for a long time, and the hill pro- 
viding for loans to veterans on their certificates is likewise 
entitled to consideration, because the sentiment prevailing in 
the Senate is in favor of the enactment of such legislation. 

Mr. BRUCE. So, too, has the French spoliation claims bill. 
oh: MOSES. Yes; that has been pending an equal length of 
time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am in sympathy with the 
Senator from Maryland in his efforts to get consideration of 
that bill, but I will say to him that there is a wide diversity of 
sentiment respecting the French spoliation claims bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know that is true, and I am afraid, so far as 
the Senator from Arkansas is concerned, that his sympathy 
with the bill is a case of faith without works. 

Mr. SMOOT. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think I 
ought to be permitted to reply to the Senator from Maryland. 
I myself at one time reported the French spoliation claims bill 
from the Committee on Claims and made a persistent effort to 
get consideration of it, not on the theory that the bill necessa- 
rily should be passed, on the theory that the issue involved 
in the bill should be determined. The practice has prevailed 
for a long time of leaving undecided over a long period meas- 
ures which are presented. I think the Senate should vote on 
the French spoliations claims bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think, in view of the record 
in the matter to which I have just referred, the allusion of the 
Senator from Maryland is hardly justified. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I desire to supplement what 
has been said in regard to the bill to authorize the Veterans’ 
Bureau to make loans to ex-service men by stating in this 
| connection that on February 3 my colleague, the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], introduced a bill proposing to 
| repeal the last clause of paragraph 7 of section 202 of the 
World War veterans’ act of 1924, that being the provision which 
fixes the compensation due to an ex-service man at $40 per 
month during the time he is in a hospital. It becomes effective 
after June 30. 

I intend to offer that bill as an amendment to the bili au- 
| thorizing loans to veterans. In so doing I shall act on behalf 
of my colleague, who is ill, and supplement that with my per- 
sonal views on the subject. My colleague gave notice some days 
ago—prior to his illness—that he intended to offer the bill as 
an amendment to the veterans’ loan bill, and since he can not 
do so I shall do it for him. I give notice to the chairman of 
the committee and to Senators generally of my intention to 
propose the amendment. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, T sent the bill down to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau of the Treasury Department in order to obtain 
a report from General Hines. Before I left my office this morn- 


ing the report of General Hines on the bill was handed to me. 
From that report it appears that it will cost about $2,300,000 
a veur if we shall accept the amendment and put it into 
oy ration 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I can not agree with the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not like to interrupt, but 


can we not proceed with the morning business, and argue this 
mutter out when morning business shall have been concluded 
and the subject is properly before the Senate? I ask for the 
regular order, 

; VICE PRESIDENT The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. 


j At this point routine merning business was transacted, which 
appears under the proper heading. | 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The nuanimous-consent agreement asked for was not entered 
into? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not entered into. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I renew the request that House bill 
16S886—that is, the veterans’ loan bill—be considered on Mon- 
day evening commencing at 8 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
for unanimous consent of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr MOSES. That was not the suggéstion of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 

Mr. ASHURST. But it is my suggestion. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Arizona said he renewed the 
request, 

Mr. ASHURST. But I can change the form of the request 
in renewing it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I join the Senator from Utah 
in proposing the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us buckle up one thing at a time; let 
us have the unanimous-consent agreement entered into before 
we take up anything else. 

Mr. MUSES. What is the form of the request in which the 
Senator from Arizona presents it 

Mr. ASHURST. I will defer to the Senator from Utah to 
prefer his own request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Epwarps] is now in the Chamber. Will the Senator from 
Arizona allow me to renew the request, as I stated I would 
present it when the Senator from New Jersey should return? 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
does the bill to which he refers place all prohibition officers 
into the civil service? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill as it came from the House, I will say 
to the Senator, places all of them under the civil service. 

Mr. BLEASE, 1 object to that. 

Mr. SMOOT, That matter can be thrashed out when the bill 
is up for consideration. The Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
Bruck] has already given netice that he is going to ask to 
strike that provision out. 

Mr. BLEASE. We have had enough of that situation down 
in my State with civil service and I do not want any more of 
it. I object. 

Mr. BRATTON. In view of the objection made by the 
Senator from South Carolina, will not the Senator from Utah 
propose that we have an evening session on Monday to consider 
the veterans’ loan bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. IL have no objection, Mr. President, to a night 
session on next Monday for that purpose; but I had hoped that 
we would get an agreement to consider both bills under one 
unanimous-consent request. 

I will say to the Senator from South Carolina that as to the 
first amendment which was offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. Bruce], I am perfectly willing that the Senate shall 
reconsider it, and, if it would be agreeable to the Senator from 
Maryland, not agree to it. I think that would be perfectly 
satisfactory, because the employees in question fall under the 
civil service, anyway, as I stated to the Senator from Maryland. 

There was another amendment offered to the reorganization 
bill 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not see why we should 
not dispose of morning business, and I am going to insist that 
we do so, Then we can take up requests for unanimous-consent 
axreemenhts 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks for 
the regulir order. Reports of committees are in order. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at 8 o’clock on Monday evening the Senate shall proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 16886. 

SEveRaL SENATORS. Regular order! 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me state my request, please. I ask 
unanimous consent that at 8 o’clock on Monday evening next 
the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of House pil) 
16886, to authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the security of adjusted- 
service certificates. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for, 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to know who objected? 

Mr. BORAH. If there is any necessity for stating it, I wil) 
say that I objected. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all I wish to know. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 

After reports of committees, which appear following the 
agreement, had been received, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday afternoon, at not later than 5 o’clock the Senate 
shall take a recess until 8 o’clock, at which time it shall recon- 
vene, the evening session to continue not later than 11 o'clock 
p. m., and that at the evening session House bill 16886, to 
authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
to make loans to veterans upon the security of adjusted-service 
certificates shall be taken up, and if that shall be disposed of, 
then House bill 15009, the alien property bill, shall be taken 
up and proceeded with until 11 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, before I give my consent I want 
to know what sort of provision is going to be made for measures 
on the calendar, Day by day the session is drawing rapidly to 
a close and no sort of chance is given to those of us interested 
in other measures. We do not know whether or not we are 
ever going to have an opportunity of obtaining a hearing for 
those measures, 

Mr. CURTIS. After we complete the consideration of the 
pending appropriation bill, it is the intention to adjourn at 
the conclusion of business each day or as often as may be pos 
sible so as to give every Senator an opportunity in the morn- 
ing hour the next day to call up measures on the calendar. 
When there is no unfinished business a bill. which may he 
under consideration at 2 o’clock will become the unfinished 
business. We are going to try to give every Senator a chance 
as soon as the appropriation bill is out of the way. 

Mr. BRUCE. We never hive any opportunity during the 
morning hour. I have been watching what occurs during the 
morning hour, and I have discovered that always some motion 
or resolution or debate consumes the entire time and makes i 
impossible to call up any measure that requires any real degree 
of consideration. If it is the intention of the leaders on the 
other side to have night sessions at which we will have a 
chance to bring up measures in which we are interested, that 
is a different matter, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was going to state that it 
was my intention to ask for other night sessions next week 
I have been requested not to ask for night sessions this week 
by at least 20 Senators. That is the reason why I have not 
asked for such sessions. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is because Senators are interested in pet 
measures of their own. They want to bring those measures 
up, but do not care what becomes of the others. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is because they have engagements which 
make it impossible for them to be here at night during the 
present week. 

Mr. President, I renew my request. I hope there will be no 
objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, will the Sena- 
tor from Kansas state the request again? 

Mr. CURTIS. That on Monday night we have a session 
from 8 until 11 o’clock to take up the bill to authorize the 
making of loans on the certificates of veterans of the World 
War, and that we afterwards take up the alien property bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator’s request 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think I ought 
to say that the two bills which are embraced in this request are 
both measures that meet with the concurrence of a large num- 
ber of Senators. They certainly ought to be considered and, if 
possible disposed of by the Senate prior to the adjournment. 

There are a large number of measures on the calendar which 
will not be reached. So far as I am concerned, I wish some 
arrangement could be effected by which every bill that has 
substantial support here might be disposed of. It does seem to 
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me that the bill in which the Senator from Maryland {[Mr, 
;RUCE] is primarily interested should be acted on. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It has been pending in the 
Senate for a great many years. There are a large number of 
Senators who think that it is a meritorious measure. There 
are some others who think it is without merit. The only way 
I know to reach a conclusion is to take a vote on the bill after 
reasonable opportunity for discussion ; but I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, who has made many efforts to have the 
French spoliations claims bill voted upon, that we would not be 


justified in denying the veterans’ loan bill and the alien prop- | 


erty bill their opportunities because it has not been found pos- 
sible or practicable to arrange for a vote on the spoliations 
claims bill, 

Mr. BRUCE. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I hope, therefore, that the 
Senator will let this agreement be made; and, notwithstanding 
his apparent lack of confidence in my sincerity when I say that 
I should like to have the spoliations claims bill taken up and 


acted upon, I will say now that throughout many years I have | 


advocated a final disposition of that bill, for the simple reason 
that it seems to me a manifestation of the inefficient conduct 


of business to have a measure favorably reported from com- 


mittees over and over and never acted upon by the Senate. I 


am not trying to lecture anyone else as to what view he should | 


take of these matters, but I am trying to make clear my own 
view regarding them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the question is put on 
the unanimous-consent request, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Kansas if it is his intention to restrict the meeting on 
Monday night to those two bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; those two measures. 

Mr. SMITH. And if they should be completed, then no other 
bills will be taken up that night? 

Mr. CURTIS. No other business that night; but it is my 
intention early next week to ask for some night sessions for 
the consideration of bills on the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. SMITH. 
quiry is because, in justice to some of us who have bills on 


the calendar on which we think the Senate ought to take some | 
action, I think we should be given a reasonable time, either 


during the morning hour or otherwise, for their consideration. 


I agree with the Senator from Maryland that the morning | 


hour has too many possibilities of interruption to make it pos- 
sible to accomplish work satisfactorily; but if we can be 
assured that we will have an opportunity at night sessions—— 

Mr. CURTIS. 
night sessions early next week for the consideration of bills 
on the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
not the slightest disposition to question the sincerity of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 
body whose character is more strongly marked by perfect sin- 
cerity of motive and purpose than that of the Senator from 
Arkansas. Perhaps I did not say it in just the pleasant way 
that I should have done, but all I was disposed to say was that 
he was not quite as active and militant as I hoped he would be 
in pushing this measure. That suggestion may have led him to 


draw the inference he did; but my perfect faith in the sincerity~ 


of the Senator from Arkansas was demonstrated when I turned 
to him and asked him if he concurred with the Senator from 
Kansas in relation to the idea of holding night sessions to give 
some of these general measures on the calendar a chance; 
that is all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there are many 
measures pending here that ought to be disposed of at this 
session, and the Muscle Shoals measure is one of them. It 
has been before the Senate for eight years or more. 


the majority of the committee raised by a concurrent resolu- 
tion; and at the time that bill went upon the calendar I gave 


notice that I should offer the American Cyanamid bid as a | 


substitute for that measure when it was taken up by the 
Senate. We have been unable even to get consideration of that 
measure at this session of Congress. The subject matter of 
the bill has been here for eight long years. 
Maryland now is trying to bring up here for consideration a 
measure that is over a hundred years old. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. The whole Government, in its history for a 
hundred years, has opposed that measure. Presidents have 
denounced it with their vetoes, and Congress after Congress 
has refused to act favorably upon it. Why should we get in a 
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The reason why I rise now to make that in- | 


I will submit to-morrow an agreement for | 


Mr. President, allow me to say that I have | 


I do not know any Member of this | 


important | 


A bill | 
: ; | 
on the subject is now before the Senate, favorably reported by | 


The Senator from | 


AOLS 


hurry and be stampeded here in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion to consider one of the most colossal frauds ever attempted 
to be perpetrated upon a free people, a hundred years old, 
hoary with age, condemned by Presidents and Congresses? 
Yet we are now holding up a measure to permit the poor ex- 
service men who went off and offered their lives to this coun- 
try to get a little money on the miserable certificates that were 
handed to them in lieu of a cash bonus by the Congress. The 
Senator from Maryland was against the bonus bill, and now, 
as I understand this proposition, he is undertaking to set .aside 
a time to consider these two measures in conjunction. 

Mr. President, that ought not to be. Why should this body 
of death be tied to this ex-service measure? We ought not 
| to permit that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President-— 

Mr. HEFLIN. If Senators want to prevent legislation for 
| the good of the ex-service men, let them stand up and take the 
| Feqponaiaaky of saying so. 
| Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, they are not tied together. 
| The veterans’ bill is to be taken up first. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know; but they are to be considered on 
| the same night. You are agreeing that this measure shall be 
considered on the same night. 

SEVERAL Senators. Oh no! 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no; the veterans’ bill is to be taken up 
first, and then the alien property bill. The veterans’ bill is 
| first. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to know whether the bill to which the 
Senator from Alabama refers is one of the two to be considered 
under the terms of the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; there is not even a re- 
quest pending for its consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; it is not to be considered with this bill, 
but the Senator from Maryland is demanding that his bill be 

| considered at this session of Congress, and we are about to 
| give consent to consider the ex-service men’s claim; and I do 
| not want any consent given to consider the bill of the Senator 
from Maryland that will tie itself up with the ex-service men’s 
measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. Nothing of that kind is proposed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want that measure out of the way before 
| any consideration is given to other matters. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I say to the Senator 
from Alabama that there is not even a proposal peuding for the 
consideration of any bill, except the veterans’ loan bill and the 
alien property bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, allow me to say just one word. 

I simply want to say that the statements of the Senator from 
| Alabama are characterized by the usual measure of loose and 
lavish inaccuracy which marks pretty much all his speeches. 
I did not ask that any special favor be shown to this bill of 
mine. I asked that after these two measures—the superior 
| importance of which I fully. realize—are considered, that then 
| the measures generally on the calendar be taken up. 

As to my revamping claims a hundred years old, who is it 
but the Senator from Alabama who has attempted recently to 
revive in this body religious prejudices five or six hundred 
years old? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am going to speak again to-day and pay 
my respects to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know the Senator will, because he never 
| knows when he has spoken enough. 
| Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry as to whether the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment provides for taking up the Veterans’ Bureau bill first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

Mr. HEFLIN, That is my understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is entered into. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on Monday, February 21, 1927, 
the Senate shall take a recess not later than 5 o'clock p. m. until 8 
o'clock p. m. and that at the evening session, which shall not continue 
later than 11 o'clock p. m., the Senate shall proceed to the considera 
tion of Calendar No. 1498 (H. R. 16886) “An act to authorize the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to vet- 
| erans upon the security of adjusted service certificates.” 

It is further agreed that if the consideration of the foregoing bill 
is completed prior to 11 o'clock the Senate shall proceed to the con 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for, the 
of certain claims of American natiouals against Germany and of Ger- 


settlement 
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man nationals against the Tnited States for the ultimate return of all 
property of German nationals held by the Alien Property Custodian, 
and for the equitable apportionment among all claimants of certain 
aviilable funds, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. EDGR, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 16775) to limit the application of the 
internal revenue tax upon passage tickets, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1503) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5449) to authorize a permanent 
annual appropriation for the maintenance of the Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1504) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 96) to authorize the President to pay to surgeons 
employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as may be due 
them under agreement with the Alaskan Engineering Commis- 
sion or the Alaska Railroad, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1505) thereon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5082) for the relief of David Barker (Rept. No. 
1506) ; and 

A bill (CH. R, 8852) for the relief of Thomas Maley (Rept. 
No. 1507). 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12065) to amend the inter- 
state commerce act and the transportation act, 1920, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No, 1508) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9916) to revise 
the boundary of the Grand Canyon National Park in the State 
of Arizona, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1509) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 17, 1927, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 5259) 
granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, United 
States Army, to accept the following decorations, namely, the 
Legion of Honor tendered him by the Republie of France, and 
the officers’ cross of the order Polonia Restituta tendered him by 
the Republic of Poland. 


AMENDMENT OF INLAND WATERWAYS AOT 


Mr. RANSDELL. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 5671) 
to amend paragraph (c) of section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of Congress as 
expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 38, 1924. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill, which I think will take but one moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on page 
2, line 5, after the word “ detailed,” to insert “at the date of 
the passage of this amendatory act,” so as to make the bill 
read. 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (c) of section 4 of the act en- 
titled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the 
purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of Congress as 
expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924, be, and the same ig hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In addition to the six members, the Secretary of War shall 
appoint an individual from civil life, or (notwithstanding section 1222 
of the Reviséd Statutes or any other provision of law, or any rules and 
regulations issued thereunder) detail an officer from the Military 
Establishment of the United States, as chairman of the board. Any 
officer so detailed at the date of the passage of this amendatory act 
shall, during his term of office as chairman, have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a major general, United States Army, and shall be 
exempt from the operation of any provision of law or any rules or 
regulations issued thereunder which limits the length of such detail 
or compels him to perform duty with troops. Any individual appointed 
from civil life shall, during his term of office as chairman, receive a 
@alary not to exceed $10,000 a year, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
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War. The Secretary of War may delegate to the chairman any of the 
functions vested in the Seeretary by this act.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like very much to 
examine the provisions of the measure. I do not know what 
it is proposed to accomplish. 

Mr. BORAH. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 
Reports of committees are in order. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope the Senator from Idaho will per- 
mit this bill to pass. 

Mr. WATSON subsequently said: Mr. President, I have ex- 
amined Senate bill 5671, which was reported a few moments 
ago by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and I 
withdraw my objection to its immediate consideration and 
passage. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I hope the bill will be im- 
mediately considered. I ask unanimous consent that that may 
be done. I will say that the bill has been unanimously re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that the bill to which the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] objected? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; he did not object to the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. I objected to the bill, but I will say to the 
Senator that I have investigated the bill and withdraw my 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee, which 
has been stated. 

.The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

APPOINTMENTS TO FEDERAL OFFICE 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back with an 
amendment the resolution (S. Res. 338) to investigate the 
charges of barter and sale of political influence in connection 
with Federal appointments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senate takes up an- 
other matter, I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the resolution just reported by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES, Mr. President, I shall be constrained to object 
to that. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krvne] is not in 
the Chamber, and I understand he desires to be present when 
the resolution is considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator from Kentuecky—— 

Mr. MOSES. Then, following the example of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borawp}], I shall object. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all right. 

Mr. BORAH. All I wanted to do was to get through the 
morning business. 


CLINCH RIVER BRIDGE, TENNESSEE 

Mr, STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably four bridge bills, which are in the regular 
form, and I shall ask unanimous consent for their immediate 
consideration. 

First I report back favorably without amendment the Dill 
(S. 5603) granting the consent of Congress to the Department 
of Highways and Public Works of the State of Tennessee to 
eonstruct a bridge across the Clinch River, approximately at 
Kyles Ford, on the Rogersville-Sneedville Road in Hancock 
County, Tenn., and I submit a report (No. 1499) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the department of highways and public works of the State of Ten- 
nessee, and its successors and assigns to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Clinch River at a point 
suitable to the inter sts of navigation and approximately at Kyles 
Ford on the Rogersville-Sneedville Road, in Hancock County, in the 
State of Tennessee, in accordance with the provisions of the act eu- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right te alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
und passed. 

ELIZABETH RIVER BRIDGE, VIRGINIA 

Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I also 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5585) 
to extend the time for construction of a bridge across the south- 
ern branch of the Elizabeth River, near the cities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, State of Virginia, 
and I submit a report (No. 1500) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which was read 
follows: 


Be 
construction of the bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River, authorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act granting the 
eonsent of Congress to O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, 
H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River, at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county 


of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia,” approved May 22, 1926, be, 


it enacted, etc., That the time for beginning and completing the | 
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as | 


and | 


the same is hereby, extended to one and three years, respectively, from 


OF 


May 22, 1927, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
tind passed, 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE 
From the Committee on Commerce I report 
(S. 5602) 


Mr. STEWART. 
back favorably with amendments the Dill 


granting | 


the consent of Congress to the city of Blair, in the State of | 


Nebraska, or its assignees, to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Missouri River between the States of Ne- 
braska and Iowa, and [ submit a report (No. 1501) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 9, after the word “in,” 
to strike out “said” and insert “this”: and in section 2, page 
2. line 12. before the word “lands,” to strike out 
insert “upon,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress be, and hereby is, 
granted to the city of Blair, in the county of Washington, and State of 
Nebraska, a municipal corporation duly organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska, relative to cities 
of the second class, to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at a 
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maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and I 
submit a report (No. 1502) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS COMMISSION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably without amendment Senate Resolution 
352, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
If it leads to debate, I will withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 352, submitted by 
Mr. Borau on the 15th instant, as follows: 

Whereas it is provided by Article VI of the General Claims Conven- 
tion, concluded between the United States and Mexico on September 
8, 1925, that the commission created pursuant thereto to pass 
claims to which the convention relates shall hear, examine, and decide 
within three years from the date of its first meeting all claims filed 
with it which arose prior to the signing of the convention, which period 
of time will expire on August 30, 1927; and 

Whereas Article VIII of the convention provides that all such claims 
filed with the commission shall be considered and treated as fully set- 
tled, barred, and thenceforth inadmissible provided they have been 
heard and decided by the commission; and 

Whereas it has been brought to the knowledge of the Senate that it 
will not be possible for the commission to hear, examine, and decide in 
the manner contemplated by the convention within the time specified 
by Article VI of the convention all the claims which have been filed 
with said commission in accordance with the terms of the convention ; 
and 

Whereas it is in the interest of both Governments fully to hear, judi 
clally determine, and settle all such claims: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President and hereby, requested, 
discretion, to negotiate and conclude with the Mexican 


on 


in his 
Government 


be, is 


} such agreement as may be necessary and appropriate for the extension 
| of the life of the General Claims Commission between the United States 


“the” and | 


point | 


suitable to the interests of navigation between a point in Washington 


County, State of Nebraska, and a point opposite in Harrison County, 
State of Iowa, south of the present railway bridge owned and operated 
by the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. as a part of its right of 
way between the city of Blair, Nebr., and the city of Missouri Valley, 
in the State of Iowa, in accordance with provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
ipproved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon 
Washington County, State of Nebraska, its successors and assigns, all 


the said city of Blair, in | 


such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, | 


occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its 
approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad pur- 
poses or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in 


which such real estate or other property is located upon making just | 


compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as 
in condemnation and expropriation of property in such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
reserved. 


is hereby ex 
pre Siy 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. STEWART. Also from the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16888) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Paducah Board of Trade 
(Inc,), of Paducah, Ky., its successors and assigns, to construct, 


and Mexico in order to permit of the hearing, examination, and the 
decision of all claims coming within the jurisdiction of the said com 
mission under the terms of the said convention of September 8, 1925, 
and to make such further arrangement as in his judgment may 
deemed appropriate for the expeditious adjudication of said claims. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
The resolution was considered and agreed to. 
INVESTIGATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. ‘Mr. President, by direction of 
the Select Committee on Investigation of the Proceedings of 
the Tariff Commission, I desire to submit two resolutions, the 
purpose of which is to continue the authority of the select com- 
mittee beyond the present session of the Congress and until the 
first regular session of the Seventieth Congress. 

The committee has had many hearings, which are now being 
printed. It will not be possible during the remaining days of 
the present session to prepare and agree upon a report, which 
the committee regards as the most important part of its work. 
I therefore ask consideration of the two resolutions, one con- 
tinuing the authority of the committee and the other having 
the effect of continuing the funds made available for the use of 
the committee. No additional funds are desired or required. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolutions be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the first resolution (S. Res. 357), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the resolution (S. Res. 162) 
ing an investigation of the manner in which the flexible provisions of 
the tariff act of 1922 has been or is being administered, agreed to 
March 11, 1926, be, and it is hereby, continued in full force and effect 
until the end of the first 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope the reso- 
lution will be agreed to, because, while the committee has com- 
pleted its hearings, if it endeavored to make its report before 
the econelusion of this session of Congress, in all likelihood 
the legislation would lose most of its value because of the haste 
that would be required to get it together. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the statement 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LENROOT. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the Senator from Arkansas ask for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution? 


be 


authorizing and direct 


regular session of the Seventieth Congress 


made by the 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection, provided it does not 
lead to debate 1 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I anticipate that it will not 
lead to prolonged debate. If it should, I will ask that the reso- 
lution go ove! 

Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider 

the solution 


quiry I huve forgotten at this moment who are the members 
of the committee, and I assume that aul the members of the 


elect committee will be Members of the Seventieth Congress. | 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wapsworru!, who is a member of the select com- 


mittee, will not be a member of the next Congress. If he serves 
on the committee, which I am advised he may be able to do, 
provided he desires to continue in the service, he will, of course, 
receive no compensation. 

Mr. NORRIS. It rather seems to me that we ought to know 
about that, I have no objection, of course, to the Senator from | 
New York continuing to serve on the committee, but if there 
is any question about it authority should be given to fill the 
place which would be made vacant by his retirement. 


Mir. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am informed that under 
the resolution which is presented continuing the authority of 


ihis commi(tee the Senator from New York may serve on the 
committee if he chooses to do so. He has not yet determined 
whether 1 will desire to serve or not, and I assume that 
mutter will be settled later at the convenience of the Senator 


from New York 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I am justified in saying 
that the Senator from New York would readily resign if there 
were any doubt about his authority to stay on the committee. 
The rest of us who are on the committee have urged him to 
sty on if he legally can do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not making any objection to the Sena- 
tor from New York remaining on the committee; I would be 
very glad if he would; but I had forgotten when I asked the 


question who are on the committee, and it occurred to me that | 
we should not be left in the possible predicament of not having | 


a full committee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the second 
resolution offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The resolution (S. Res. 358) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the resolution (8S. Res. 178) authorizing the holding 
of hearings and the employment of clerical assistance by the special 
committee to investigate the administration of the flexible provision 
of the tariff act of 1922, agreed to March 22, 1926, be, and it is hereby, 


continued in full force and effect until the end of the first regular ses- | 


sion of the Seventieth Congress. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

iy Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 5747) to standardize bales of cotton intended for 
use in interstate commerce; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 5748) authorizing the President to reappoint E. C. 
Callahan, formerly a captain of Infantry, United States Army, 
a captain of Infantry, United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5749) for the relief of Samuel Gettinger and Harry 
Pomerantz; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5750) granting an increase of pension to Max 
Blank; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5751) for the relief of Ella S, Brown; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5752) granting an increase of pension to Julia A. 
Hart: end 

A bill (S. 5753) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Taggart; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5754) granting an increase of pension to Bliza OC, 
Lower ; and 





NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to make an in- | 
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A bill (8S. 5755) granting an increase of pension to Elva \ 
Averill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5756) granting a pension to Elizabeth E. Wood 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (8S, 5757) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
permission to the Port of Portland Commission to close the 
east channel of Swan Island, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
| By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5758) granting an increase of pension to Evaline 
Blair; and 
A bill (S. 5759) granting an increase of pension to Ada M 
Standish (with accompanying papers); to the Committee oy 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) providing for the comple 
tion of Dam No, 2 and the Steam Plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2 
in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., and for other purposes: 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) to establish a Joint Com 
mission on Insular Reorganization; to the Committee on Terri 
tories and Insular Possessions. 

TITLE OF COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS 


Mr. METCALF submitted an amendment intended to be pro 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16222) to change the title of 
the United States Court of Customs Appeals, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
| posed by him to the amendment of the House of Representa- 
| tives No. 4 to the bill (S. 4663) authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the District of Co- 
lumbia to be used as sites for public buildings, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


| 

| 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendme) ended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 15009) to ,wovide for the 
settlement of certain claims of American nationals against 
Germany and of German nationals against the United States 

| for the ultimate return of all property of German nationals 

| held by the Alien Property Custodian, and for the equitable 
apportionment among all claimants of certain available funds, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

| 

! 


EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. NYE. I submit a resolution which I ask may be read 
at the desk and go over under the rule. 
The resolution (S. Res. 356) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Department of Agriculture in a recent 
report entitled “The 1927 Agricultural Outlook” said: 
“Some improvements in the purchasing power of foreign countries 
for agricultural products of 1927 may be expected, but it is probable 
| that larger foreign production of breadstuffs, fruits, and animal prod 
| ucts will reduce foreign demand for our exportable surpluses of these 
| products; and 
} “Cotton production must be curtailed drastically the coming season 
| to restore the balance between consumption und supply at remunera 
tive prices to growers. With average yields a reduction of about 0 
| per cent in acreage appears necessary to give growers the best gros» 
returns for the 1927 crop”; and 

Whereas the Department of Commerce reports that during the calen 
dar year 1926 the value of crude foodstuffs and food animals and 
manufactured foodstuffs exported was $53,565,000 less than during the 
calendar year 1925, but the value of finished manufactures exported 
was $112,784,000 larger in 1926 than in 1925: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be requested to inform 
the Senate at his earliest convenience the chief causes, in his mind 
| for the reduction in the value of exports of farm products in crud 
| and finished form, what measures the Department of Agriculture i> 
| using to stimulate foreign consumption of American farm product: 
and what cooperation, if any, the department receives from other 0% 


that in the next few years there will be a greater demand for Ameri 
can farm products at a price remunerative to the producers, or whether 


will encourage a larger production thereof. 


| the rule. 


ernmental agencies in doing this; and if, in his judgment, it is probable 


higher prices American farmers might receive for their staple products 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred a; indicated below: 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Henry F. Downing; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 16183. An act granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston; 
to the calendar. 

H. R. 11929. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to Sylvester Troth Sniith, Horace Smith, Robert Hill 
Smith, Mary Smith De Jean, Mary Ellen Smith, and W. C. 
Scott, in possession under mesne conveyances from Leroy 
Stafford, section 48, township 1 south, range 2 east, and section 
33. township 2 north, range 2 east, Louisiana meridian, Rapides 
Parish, La.; and 

H. R. 15018, An act validatirg certain applications for and 
entries of public lands; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. R. 9211. An act to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes ; 

H. Rk. 16952. An act to ratify and confirm Act No. 3243 of 
the Philippine Legislature, approvcd November 27, 1925; and 

H. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution for the relief of a_ special 
disbursing agent of the Alaskan Engineering Commission (the 
Alaska Railroad) ; to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, 

H. R. 1133. An 

H. R. 1141. An 
Dewitt Marvin ; 

H. R. 1842. An 

H. R. 5449. An 

H. R. 5548. An 


act for the relief of John G. Pauley; 
act to correct the military record of John 


act for the relief of John Costigan; 
act for the relief of James E. Westcott ; 
act to correct the military record of Clarence 


G. Stonestreet ; 

H. R. 5642. An act for the relief of David E. Goodwin ; 

H. R. 71538. An act authorizing the President to appoint 
J. H. S. Morison to the position and rank of major, Medical 


Corps, in the United States Army ; 

H. R. 7540. An act for the relief of Edward F. Weiskopf ; 

H. R. 9318. An act authorizing the President to appoint James 
LB. Dickson a second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States ; 

H. R. 9666. An act to correct the military record of Owen J. 
Owen; 

H. R.9738. An act to correct the military record of Richard 
Brannan; 

H{. R. 10880. 
Israel Brown 

H. R. 10953. 

H. R. 11110. 

It. R. 11542. 

H. R. 12038, 
Delaney ; 

H. R. 12569. 

H. R. 12859. 

H.R, 12903. An 

Hi. R. 12936. An 
burt H. Libbey ; 

H. RK. 129638. An 
alias Aunkerman ; 

H. R. 13004. An act for the relief of John G. Cassidy ; 

H.R. 14591. An act authorizing the President to appoint 
Wiilium V. Pruett to the position and rank of major, Medical 
Corps, in the United States Army; 

Hi. R. 14794. An act for the relief of Daniel Mangan; 

Hi. R. 14895. An act to provide for the reinstatement of 
Warren M,. Hendricksen in the United States Military 
Academy ; 

Il. R. 15253. An 
former 


An 
and 
An 
An 
An 
An 


act to remove the charge of desertion against 
to grant him an honorable discharge ; 

act for the relief of William Perkins; 

act for the relief of George Caldwell; 

act for the relief of James M. Winston; 

act to correct the military record of Edward 


An 
An 


act for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas; 
act for the relief of Thomas Murphy; 

act for the relief of Abraham H. Tompkins; 
act for the relief of Bert H. Libbey, alias 
the relief of Adam B. 


act for Ackerman, 


act for the relief of certain officers and 


oflicers of the Army of the United States; 


H. R. 15432. An act to correct the military record of Curtis P. 
Wise; 

LI. R. 15624. An act for the relief of Andrew McLaughlin; 

II. R. 158683. An act for the relief of the widow of Warren V. 


Howard; and 

H. R. 16155. An act for the validation of the acquisition of 
Canadian properties by the War Department and for the relief 
of certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 724. An act for the relief of Capt. Norman D. Cota; 

H. R. 780. An act for the relief of J. S. Corbett; 

H. R. 1595. An act for the relief of Fannie Kravitz; 

fi. R. 2589. An act for the relief of Archie O. Sprague; 

H. R. 2718. An act for the relief of M. F. Snider; 

H. R. 3295. An act for the relief of Sherman P. Browning; 

H. R. 4821. An act authorizing the redemption by the United 
States Treasury of 20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now 
held by Dr. John Mack, of Omaha, Nebr. ; 
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H. R. 5089, An act for the relief of Christine Mygatt; 

H. R. 5921. An act for the refund of money erroneously col- 
lected from Thomas Griffith, of Peach Creek, W. Va.; 

H. R. GO57. An act for the relief of George Boiko & Co. (Inc.) ; 

H. R. 8477. An act for the relief of Frank J. Dwyer; 

H. R. 8739. An act for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of 
Boston, Mass. ; 

H. R. 9063. An act for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou ; 

H, R. 9163. An act for the relief of Margaret T. Head; 

H. R. 9226. An act to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani; 

H. R. 9427. An act for the relief of Gilbert B. Perkins; 

H.R. 9515. An act for the relief of R. P. Biddle; 

H. R. 9804. An act for the relief of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
of Seattle, Wash. ; 

H. R. 10422. An act for the relief of William J. O'Brien; 

H. R. 10447. An act for the relief of First Lieut. Walter T. 
Wilsey ; 

H. R. 10496. 

H. R. 11064. 

H. R. 11852. 
V. D. Tillery; 


An 
An 
An 


act for the relief of John A. Thornton; 
act for the relief of R. W. Hilderbrand: 
act for the relief of M. Tillery and Mrs. 


H. R. 12334. An act for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock ; 
H. R. 12388. An act for the relief of K. I. Ward: 


H. R. 12404. An act for the relief of Shadyside Bank: 
H. R. 12818. An act for the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore 


J. Proulx, and John J. West; 

H. R. 13143. An act for the relief of the Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce and Capt. Charles G. Dobbins, Army disbursing 
officer ; 

H. R. 13144. An act for the relief of the Sanitarium Co., 
Portland, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 13971. An act for the relief of Ruth J. Walling; 

H. R. 14071. An act for the relief of Garfield Hankins ; 

H. R. 14179 An act for the relief of Roland M. Baker; 

II. R. 15252. An act to provide relief for certain natives of 
Borongan, Samar, P. I., for rental of houses occupied by the 
United States Army during the years 1900 to 1903; 

H. R. 16058. An act for the relief of certain officers of the 
Army of the United States; and 

H. R. 16442. An act for the relief of 
Committee on Claims. 


of 


Ira E. King; to the 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the Disabled 
American Veterans’ Semi-Monthly, of the issue of January 22, 
1927, entitled “ Disabled Army officers.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DISABLED ARMY 


to be 


OFFICERS 

It was never the wish or intention of either the American people or 
its representatives in Congress to overlook the just claims of any of its 
fighting men who suffered for their country in the World War. If 
there be some deserving of relicf who have failed to receive it the 
failure has sprung from want of thought and not from want of heart 

Apparently a number of disabled emergency Army officers, either 
through the snarls of official red tape or because their claims have not 
been dramatically presented, have failed to receive justice at the hand 
of Congress. Eight classes of disabled veterans have 
pensions, but the ninth the disabled 
waiting for relief. 


retired on 
still 


been 
class, Army officers, are 
Bilis have been introduced from time to time to provide retiremen 
privileges for these neglected heroes of the World War 
bills have passed the Senate to fail of passage in the Hous« 
Senator Tyson and Representative FrrzGeratp have bills now pend 
ing in Congress to remove this doubtless unintentional discrimination 
against one of the bravest bands of patriots that ever worthily upheld 
the traditions of the American Army. There should be no difficulty in 
persuading the present House to redress this wrong if the claims of 
these neglected veterans are presented with the indorsement of a Nation 
grateful for, and not unmindful of, their consummate sacrifice 


Twice such 


In convention assembled the Disabled American Veterans has re 
peatedly indorsed and approved this just legislation. Never before has 
our support been needed greater. Every chapter, every member, and 

| every department must get busy. 

Your active assistance will mean a great deal to the disabled emer 
gency officers. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, | move that the Senate pro 
ceed to the consideration of the House amendments to Senate 
bill 4663, known as the public buildings bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator moves that that be done? 

Mr. LENROU'’ I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. The 


qi n is on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

ihe motion was agreed te; and the Vice President laid 
bet the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 4663) authorizing the Secretary of the 
I ry to acquire certain lands within the District of Colum- | 
bin to be used as sites for public buildings, which were, on page 
1. line 10, after “ 1926,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, line 
11, after “1926,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, line 12, 
after “act,” to insert “as amended”; on page 2, after line 14, 
to insert the following: 


3. (a) The first paragraph of section 5 of the act entitled “An 


act te provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
' approved May 25, 1926, is amended to read as follows: 

‘Suc, 5. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 

th im of £250,000,000, in addition to the amount authorized In sec- 
tion 3 hereof, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, but under this 
rrization, and from appropriations (exclusive of appropriations 

I e for * remodeling and enlarging public buildings’), heretofore made 
i the acquisition of sites for, or the construction, enlarging, remodel- 
or extension of publie buildings under the control of the Treasury 


Department, not more than $35,000,000, in the aggregate, shall be 
expended annually (except that any part of the balance of such sum 
of $35,000,000 remaining unexpended at the end of any year may be 
expended in any subsequent year without reference to this limitation) : 
Provided, That such amount as is necessary, not to exceed $50,000,000 
of the total amount authorized to be expended under the provisions of 
this act, shall be available for projects in the District of Columbia, and 
not more than $10,000,000 thereof shall be expended annually (except 


that any part of the balance of such sum of $10,000,000 remaining 
unexpended at the end of any year may be expended in any subsequent 
year without reference to this limitation): Provided, That at least 
oue-tfth of the expenditures outside of the District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year 1927 shall be for the buildings heretofore authorized 


aud at least one-fifth of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1928, and 
at least one-fifth of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, shall be 
for a like purpose unless a less amount shall be necessary to complete 
all of such buildings: Provided further, That expenditures outside the 
District of Columbia under the provisions of this section shall not 
exceed the sum of $5,000,000 annually in any one of the States, Terrt- 
tories, or possessions of the United States.” 

(b) The last paragraph of such section 5 is amended by striking out 
$150,000,000 ” and inserting in lieu thereof “ $250,000,000,” 


Pr 


And to amend the tifle so as to read: “ Authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be used as “ites for public buildings, and 

other purposes.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on May 25, 1926, Congress 
ta bill for public buildings, section 4 of which provides as 


rhe Secretary of the Treasury shall submit annually and from time 
to Lime as may be required estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, in 
cordance with the provisions of the Budget and accounting act, 1921, 
howing in complete detail the various amounts it is proposed to expend 


ler the authority of this act during the fiscal year for which said 
ites are submitted, which shall include a statement of the loca- 
the buildings proposed to be erected, together with a limit of 

rth ine 


i ask Senators to listen to this proviso: 


Provided, That in submitting such estimates the Secretary of the 
1 iry shall allocate the amounts proposed to be expended to the 
different States where; buildings are found by him to be necessary, in 


such a manner as to distribute the same fairly on the basis of area, 
population, and postal receipts. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, instead of proceeding in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of the Congress, sought legal advice 
from an Assistant Attorney General, who apparently has ad- 
vised him that this provision of the law is nugatory, and that 
he does not have to follow it. 

I call the attention of Senators to the opinion delivered to 
the Hon, Carl T. Schuneman on January 19 of this year, as 
found on page 3042 of the Recorp of yesterday. I want to read 
that opinion. It is a very significant document. The Assistant 
Attorney General not only strikes out the three important pro- 
Visions of the act I have read, but he adds to the provisions of 
Congr He substitutes another provision of his own. Before 
I read the opinion, I want to say that the result is that instead 
of allocating the money in accordance with the law passed by 
Congress, the Secretary allocates the money in accordance with 
his own views, without let or hindrance, or regard to the law, 
with the result that it is not distributed in accordance with 
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| just as the Secretary of the Treasury desires to allocate it. For 


instance, the method of distribution provided by Congress is 
disregarded entirely in my own State, and the pitiful sum of 
$605,000 is allocated to Tennessee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment I will yield. Byen the 
sum I have mentioned was not allocated according to the first 
report, but an amendment was made which included the two 
post-office buildings that were provided for in the act, which he 
could not exclude. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if it is no 
a fact that the State of Tennessee has 25 post offices with re. 
ceipts in excess of $20,000 per year, and already has 23 public 
buildings for those 25 post offices? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I have not examined into the matter. The 
Senator may be correct about that; but that does not affeci 
this question. There is a report on Memphis showing an urgent 
need for a new Federal building. What I am maintaining is 
this, that the Congress has directed a plan by which this money 
shall be allocated. The Secretary of the Treasury is disre- 
garding that plan, and my own idea is that the Congress 
should in no uncertain terms dispose of this opinion of the 
Attorney General, in which he disregards entirely the pro 
visions of the act of Congress. I now read: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., Jannary 19, 1927. 
To the Hon. Cart T, SCHUNEMAN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. O, 

Dear Mr, SCHUNEMAN: In accordance with the suggestion made to 
me at the conference this morning at your office, which I attended on 
behalf of the Attorney General, I am submitting herewith an informal 
memorandum— 


I do not know the difference between a “formal” and an 
“informal” opinion, but evidently there must be some differ- 
ence. Perhaps it will appear from the opinion itself. 

I am submitting herewith an informal memorandum incorporating 
the substance of the oral opinion which I gave at some Iength as to the 
construction of certain provisions of the act of Congress approved May 
25, 1926, and entitled “An act to provide for construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes.” 

The provisions involved deal with the question of the submission of 
estimates by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Bureau of the Budget, 
as provided in section 4 of the act, and constitutes the first proviso 
which, with the preceding part of the section, reads as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit annually, and fron 
time to time as may be required, estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, showing in complete detail the various amounts it is proposed to 
expend under the authority of this act during the fiseal year for whic! 
said estimates are submitted, which shall include a statement of th 
location of the buildings proposed to be erected, together with a limit 
of cost for the same: Provided, That in submitting such estimates th: 
Secretary of the Treasury shall allocate the amounts proposed to be ex 
pended to the different States where buildings are found by him to be 
necessary, in such a manner as to distribute the same fairly on th 
basis of area, population, and postal receipts.” 

The conference developed some differences of opinion as to the scop: 
and meaning of these words. 

From a cousideration of the entire act it seems to me that the legis 
lative intent is apparent and that the problem ean be solved by a study 
of the bill alone and without the necessity of resort to congressional 
debates or other outside help. 


I digress here long enough to say, or without resort to any 
other help than that of an Assistant Attorney General, this 
proviso in the public buildings act is cut out of the act by the 
Assistant Attorney General, and the board thereafter makes its 
allocations without regard to that act. 

I continue to read; 


In dealing with the manner of the expenditure of moneys appropri- 


| ated for use without the District of Columbia and excluding the pro- 


visions of section 3, it is apparent that Congress approached the ques 
tion from two points of view. ‘The first approach involved a determina- 
tion by Congress itself of minimum requirements for public buildings, 
and in this connection it was provided that each State should be allotted 
two such buildings, regardless of any question of the relative needs of 


| the individual States. This constituted an assurance that at all events 


each would start on more or less of an equal footing with every other 
State in participation in the benefits of the measure. 


It was very kind of him to permit the two buildings to each 
State. He did not overrule Congress in reference to that pro- 
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vision. He is still willing to abide by the will of Congress in 
regard to that, and therefore in his allotment to Tennessee he 
vave Kingsport $85,000 and McMinnville $75,000 out of the 
$100,000,000 appropriation. 

In the second approach, and over and above the minimum needs legis 
latively determined and provided for as explained, Congress has de- 
ferred to the judgment and decision of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to the manner of disbursing the balance of the appropriation and in 
that connection has vested him with wide discretionary powers. Con 
gress, however, has not left the matter entirely to a judgment uncon 
trolled by any legislative standards or suggestions as to congressional 
purpose. While the power is unquestionably conferred on the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the discretion involved is nevertheless controlled by the 
visions of section 4, appearing in the first proviso, and appears in 
the following words: 

“That in submitting such estimates the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall allocate the amounts proposed to be expended to the different 
Stutes, where buildings are found by him to be necessary, in such a 
manner as to distribute the same fairly on the basis of area, popula- 
tion, and postal receipts.” 

In the first place, the allocation is to be by States and is to be in 
accordance with their respective necessities to be “found by him.” 
Congress bas refrained from defining the precise connotation of this 
term as used in the statute and has expressly left to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, not only a determination of the existence of the necessity, 
but likewise of the extent and scope thereof, thereby making him the 
ole judge in respect While the discretion thus conferred is a 
wide one, doubtless it is subject, in its exercise, to rational judgments 


pr 


thereto. 
and reasonable decision. 

laving determined the respective necessities of the several States in 
respect to the need for the type of public buildings for which the appro- 
priation was provided, the next question for the Secretary to consider 
ihe satisfaction of these Congress contemplated, of 
rse, a situation in which the necessities as existing and determined 


r 


is necessities, 


would exeeed in their monetary requirements the amount appropriated 
and that after the allocation of entire amount available there 
would doubtless remain a large residuum of unsa*‘sfied necessities. In 
che Secretary of the 


the 


other words, Congress contemplated the fact that 
‘Treasury would be required to make a determination as to how money, 
ient to the would be apportioned between the 
competing necessities 

llere, again, the determination is to be In the Judgment of the Secre- 
tary, but he has been afforded by Congress certain standards by which 
is discretion is to be exercised, and it is provided that the distribution 

the latter contingency ‘in such a manner as distribute the 
same fairly on the basis of area, population, and postal receipts.” 


insuffi satisfy whole, 


be to 


I want to call especial attention to this statement: 


Doubtless there can be read into this provision the words “so far 


as applicable” in deciding this question of fairness. 


In other words, they are to be fair so far as fairness, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, is applicable. They are going to 
construe the rule of area so far as “it may be applicable,” 
with the Secretary doing as he pleases about it. He holds that 
they are only to consider postal receipts so far as they may be 
upplicable. If the Secretary wants to distribute them in an- 
other way, all right, let him go ahead. 


The Secretary is, moreover, directed, in determining what shall be 
fair’’—a word which affords some latitude for consider 
each of the three elements referred to. 

The first consideration is that of area. In view of the divergent size 
of the States, from the other, and the convenience and expense 
involved in traveling to points where Government facilities are afforded, 
it was not deemed unreasonable that this element should be considered 
Secondly, the question of population to be served is an important item, 
as necessities of large centers of population much exceed those of com- 
sparsely inhabited. Doubtless there conflict the 
demands of area and population 


“ 


decision—to 


one 


niunittes is between 


Now, listen to this, Senators: 


Doubtless there is conflict between the demands of area and popula- 
tion so that the two are set off, one against the other, out of which a 
compromise is intended to be effected in the matter of decision which 
can be fairly characterized as “ fair.” 

He sets off population as against area, and that removes both 
of them from the consideration of the Secretary, as shown by 
the report itself, which I shall read in a moment. 

The third element is postal receipts. Probably its application is to be 
wholly or largely confined to the furnishing of buildings designed to 
serve the Postal Department. 

So he does away with that element. 
three of the elements. 
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He does away with all 
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Congress has not furnished any artificial measure by which to welch 
the cogency that each of these considerations is to have with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is to take them all into consideration 
so far as applicable, and having given them the due weight which, in 
his judgment, their prominence in the statute entitles them to receive, 
he is to make his decision as to what is fair and his 
accordingly. 


allocation 


In other words, having thus disposed of all the limitations 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury as created by Congress, he 
says to him, “Go ahead and allocate to suit yourself.” 

The 
able” 


Well, it is “rational and reasonable” so far as it permits 
the Secretary of the Treasury to allocate these moneys just as 
he pleases, without regard to the Congress or anybody else, 
with the exception solely that two post-office buildings, how- 
ever small or however large, must be built in each of the 
several States. 


foregoing construction is deemed to be a “ rational and reason- 
one— 


The foregoing construction is deemed to be a rational and reasonable 


ohne, and to place the subject matter on a common-sense basis and to 
lend itself to a practical and efficient carrying out of the statute. It 


vests, of course, in the Secretary of the Treasury the sole determination 
of important questions, but in so doing it very properly leaves these 
decisions to a department which can look at the matter in a broad and 
impartial fashion. 

I will call attention in a moment to the broad and impartial 
fashion in which the committee of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had looked into these matters— 
and which the facilities 
and relevant facts which 
of what is 
The 


has the 
involved in the determination of t 
and then what is fair, guided 


furnished matter ol 


for coliecting and weighing material 


are e gues 


tion, first necessary, by the 


fore going is 


tests suggested. 


only. 


as a courtesy 


Listen to this! 


The foregoing is furnished as a matter of courtesy only and because 
desired by the entire conference, and is not, of course, to be regarded 
as a formal legal opinion of the Attorney General furnished in accord 
ance with departmental practice 

Respectfully, 
For the Atiorney General: 
Georce R. Farnum 
Assistant Attorney General. 


In other words, here is an opinion which the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the committee under him accept and act 
upon, but it must not be regarded as the opinion of the Attorney 
General! Since when has the Attorney General’s office been 
issuing opinions of that sort? I do not believe the matter has 
ever come to the attention of the Attorney General himself, 
and I do not believe he ever would have given such an opinion 
if it had been submitted to him. I do not believe the Attorney 
General has the right to make nugatory certain parts of an act 
of Congress and insert other provisions, as is attempted to be 
done in this alleged opinion of the Assistant Attorney General. 

Now let us see how far the committee or the Secretary of the 
Treasury have carried out the provisions of Congress that these 
moneys must be allocated in accordance with area, population, 
and postal receipts. 

Alabama. I notice that the Senator from 
Hervtin]| stands up when I mentien that name. 
$570,000 under the appropriation. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr.*McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the bill goes through, Alabama will get 
SS820.000 more. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Eight hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars more, and on the basis of area, population, and 
receipts combined she should get two or three times that much. 
She certainly would be entitled to not less than $2,000,000, She 
is getting less than half of what she is entitled to on the basis 
fixed by the Congress itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the area basis of 1-1-1-1, which 
means area being given the same consideration as population 
and postal receipts, I find that Alabama would get $1,226,000, 
which is less than she gets under the bill, and under the basis 
of 1—2-5-3 Alabama would only get $914,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Out of the $100,000,000 of last year she 
gets only $570,000, and that is than half what is en- 
titled to under the law. I am using that as an illustration, 


Alabama |Mr. 
Alabama gets 


postal 


less she 
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I will now take Arizona and T shall be glad to have the 
Senator from Wisconsin figure out about Arizona. Arizona 
apparently gets a good deal more than she is entitled to with 
her sinall population and big area. Arizona gets $1,025,000. 


Just to show how it works out, Arizona, with one Congress- 
man, au sparsely settled State, gets almost twice as much as 
Tennessee with all her urgent needs, 

Mr. LENROOT. On the area basis Arizona would be entitled 


to $1,178,000, which is more than she is getting. 


Mr. McKELLAR. She is getting $1,025,000, and she ought 
to be entitled to what the law gives her. She is not getting 
this as a matter of favor or anything of that sort. She is 


entitled to it under the law. 

Arkansas gets $1,570,000, California is a little larger in area 
and population than Tennessee, and yet California gets $3,115,- 
QOo0 out of the bill, while Tennessee gets $605,000. It is not 
divided in any case according to the law, but it is allocated in 
nccordance with the will of the Secretary of the Treasury with- 


out regard to the law. He comes here with an informal opin- 
ion of an Assistant Attorney General giving him the power to 
set uside the act of Congress. Why an “informal” opinion? 


Why an Assistant Attorney General? 

I come next to Colorado, which gets $1,790,000. Then comes 
Copuecticut. Connecticut is not quite half the size of either 
North Carolina or Tennessee. What does Connecticut get 
under the bill? Connecticut gets $4,515,000. 

Mr. BLEASE. What does South Carolina get? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I remember it, South Carolina is larger 
in area, population, and postal receipts, perhaps, than the State 
of Connecticut, and we will what South Carolina gets. 
South Carolina gets $710,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is on the basis of the $100,000,000. If 
the Senator would add the $100,000,000 as proposed by the later 
bill, he would find that South Caroiina would get more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know what we are going to get 
under the bill as it is proposed to be handled by the committee, 
because we have no facts about how it is going to be done, We 
have a report here that there is $167,000,000 necessary, and in 
that report I find no reference to Tennessee at all. I suppose 
it was left out entirely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How does North Carolina fare? 

Mr. McKELLAR. TI shall be glad to compare North Carolina 
with Connecticut. Connecticut, I believe, has four Congress- 
men nud therefore is about two-fifths as large as the State of 
North Carolina in population. Let us see how North Carolina 
fares, North Carolinu gets $2,550,000 under the bill. She gets 
nearly half as much as Connecticut and is better treated than 
nny other Southern State except the State of Virginia and the 
State of Florida, Florida gets $2,275,000. My recollection is 
that Florida is about two-fifths the size of Tennessee, and she 
vets four times as much of the appropriation. 

Somebody has said that the matter is decided upon needs. 
There are before the department to-day reports from the Treas- 
ury Department and from the Post Office Department showing 
the dire needs of Memphis, the city from which I come. One of 
the members of the commission said that the needs of that city 
were not even brought before the commission to be determined. 
Is it proposed to make this one of the most infamous pork-barrel 
schemes ever put over? Is it to be handled in this way solely 
and alone because of the ipse dixit of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? 


see 


Mr. BLEASK. If the Senator will permit me, I would sug- 
gest that possibly they are looking for North Carolina and 


Florida to go Republican. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be so. I do not know what 
reason they had; but that is just as good a reason as any other, 
to deal out these millions from a political standpoint. 

I digress here long enough to show what other States are 
vetting. Here is Massachusetts. It is half as large again in 
population as Tennessee. It has 16 Congressmen to Tennessee’s 
10. Let us see what she gets. She gets $7,060,000; and out of 
ihe appropriation of $100,000,000 that we are going to make, if 
we do make it, she will get $15,000,000, Under the proposal 
New York will get $40,000,000, Pennsylvania will get $20,000,- 
000; Massachusetts. $15,000,000—these are all round sums—Illi- 
nois, $15,000,000: California, about the same, $10,000,000. Is 
this a pork barrel simply for those in power? Connecticut is to 
get another large slice out of this appropriation, if it shall go 
throuch 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin ? 


Mr. McKELLAR,. I yield. 
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Mr. LENROOT. 
his figures? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I have made a mistake in my figures, I 
ask the Senator from Wisconsin to correct me. He has them 
before him. I have them only in mind; I have not the exact 
figures before me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator has stated that Massa- 
chusetts would get $15,000,000 out of the $100,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I said 

Mr. LENROOT. Out of the next $100,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR, If there is any doubt about it, I will turn 
to page 2 of Document 651, where are given the minimum 
needs as follows for the States I have mentioned. I want to 
be absolutely accurate. These figures are: 

New York, $39,040,000; Pennsylvania, $20,547,000; Massa- 
chusetts, $15,215,000; Illinois, $16,000,000, even; California, 
$10,100,000. These are the minimum needs. But Tennessee is 
put down at $600,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator frois Tennessee yield? 


Where does the Senator from Tennessee get 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to yield to both Senators. I will 


yield first, however, to the Senator from Wisconsin, and shall 
afterwards yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Tennessee, I suppose, 
knows that Massachusetts has 74 cities with postal receipts 
exceeding $20,000 and only three public buildings, whereas his 
own State of Tennessee has only 25 cities in that category, and 
yet has 23 public buildings. Under those circumstances, is the 
apportionment fair? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not familiar with what the Senator 
from Wisconsin states; but I know under the law which directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to consider area, population, 
and postal receipts that that divergence between the $15,000,000 
apportioned to Massachusetts and the $600,000 apportioned to 
Tennessee does not exist. The law warrants no such diver- 
gence of allocation. It makes no such discrimination. It 
provides for no such right in the Secretary to give out this 
money as he sees fit. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has taken it upon himself to 
disregard the law, to be a law upon himself, to arrogate to 
himself the right to allocate to Massachusetts, which is not 
so large as Tennessee in area, the sum of $15,000,000, and to 
give to Tennessee only $605,000, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
nessee yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. According to the estimate of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, how much does he contend should be 
allowed to Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I contend that Tennessee, if I can secure 
it for her, shall have just what the law allows. I contend that 
the allowance should be made to her according to area, popu 
lation, and postal receipts. That is the plan which has been 
adopted in the allocation of Federal funds to road building, 
and it ought not to be departed from here. It has worked 
splendidly so far as roads are concerned. Why should a differ- 
ent principle be adopted in the allocation of money for the 
erection of public buildings? Congress, in road building, 
thought it was a good policy. Why should it now be departed 
from in this law? The Secretary of the Treasury goes to an 
Assistant Attorney General whom nobody has ever heard of 
before. 1 digress long enough to ask here is there a man in 
the Senate who ever heard of Mr, Farnum—lI want to be sure 
about this—whose informal opinion the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury takes? I take it that no Senator has heard of Mr. Farnum 
or he would have responded to my inquiry. Here was an in 
formal opinion—not an opinion of the Attorney General's office 
but a memorandum of opinion—an informal opinion which set 
aside the law of Congress and enables the Secretary to make 
a law of his own. He might as well—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr, President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. The Senate will 
member that last year we had a fight over this very matter 
when the bill was before the Senate, and the Senator on the 
other side in charge of the bill—Senator Fernald, who, unfor- 
tunately, has since died—agreed to this allocation, It was 
understood by the Congress that the allocation was to be made 
according to these three rules. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. But they have been disregarded. We 
might just as well have left the matter in the hands of the 


from Teu- 


re- 
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Secretary of the Treasury without let or hindrance to distrib- | 


ute the money just where he pleased. 

I now yield to the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrriper], 
and I shall afterwards yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator from Tennessee be 
good enough to indicate how much he thinks should have been 
allocated or set apart for his State of Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is—I have not the figures 
before me—that the amount should have been something like 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amount was $1,349,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was for last year. How much should 
it be for this year? 

Mr. LENROOT. Based upon area 

Mr. McKELLAR I know; but what would it be if based 
upon all three—area, population, and postal receipts? 

Mr. LENROOT. I say based upon area, giving equal weight 
to nrea, Tennessee would have $1,349,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is more than that when the rule laid 
down in the law as to area, population, and postal receipts is 
applied. When that rule is applied, my recollection is that it is 
a little less than $2,000,000, 

I wish to be perfectly frank about it. 1 do not propose to 
have my State to be thus deprived of what the law gives her. 
If I can help it, I am not going to have any such discrimination, 
and I think I can help it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not that it is very material, but so that 
the Recorp may be kept straight, the Senator has alluded to 
the amount allocated to Florida as $2,775,000 according to Docu- 
ment 710. I will call attention to the fact that Florida, so far 
as area is concerned, is the largest State east of the Missis- 
sippi River except Georgia. There is only one State east of 
the Mississippi River which is larger than Florida. I call at- 
tention to the further fact that, whereas itemized in the amount 
is Miami with $1,850,000, if the Senator will turn to the last 
page of that document it will be seen that Miami already has 

post-office site and building which the Government proposes 
o sell, the proceeds of which sale are estimated at $1,200,000 ; 
so that the Government would have to expend in the case of 
Miami only about $600,000 instead of $1,800,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, whether the Senators from 
Florida have obtained a fair deal for Florida and the two 
Senators from Virginia have obtained, as they apparently have, 
a fair deal and a little better for Virginia, or whether some 
ther States, through influences concerning which I do not 
know, have obtained more than a fair deal, I am not complain- 
ing of what other States are getting or what they will receive 
except in the case of my own State; but I wish te say that we 
pissed a law on this subject, and I intend for that law to be 
lived up to if it is possible for me to have it lived up to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten 
nessee yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The item of posta] receipts enters into the 
cnriculation, does it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does, of course, or should; but the 
Secretary has overruled the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are there enough cities in the Senator's 
State whose postal receipts are above $20,000 to warrant the 
erection of public buildings in Tennessee to the extent the 
Senator indicates? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course there are. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There are, as I understand, 25 cities in the 
State of Tennessee which have been provided for. How many 
cities outside of those 25 have postal receipts in excess of the 
amount which has been fixed to entitle them to public 
buildings? 

Mr. MCKELLAR, I wish to call attention to the fact that in 
my State we have a city—-Memphis—of over 200,000° people. 
There is a post-office building there which is an eyesore to the 
city. It is built on a lot that the city gave to the Government. 
It does not contain enough space for one-fourth of the govern 
mental activities in that city, and the Government is paying 
enormous amounts in rents to provide additional facilities. If 
the Government should expend the money to erect a real 
building there sufficient to house all of the Federal activities, 
it would be saved an enormous sum. There is a report from 
the Government agent showing the necessity of a new building 
there, and such a building should be erected there, to cost 
not less than $2,000,000. It is an absolute necessity to the 
Federal service to have such a building there, and that has 
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been the finding virtually of every inspector who has examined 
into the situation. Yet I went down to see the members of 
the commission—none of them, as I believe, had ever looked 
into the matter, except Mr. Wetmore, and he had nothing to 
Say about it except that they were not going to do anything for 
that city. 

Although there was a report of the Treasury Department 
and a report of the Post Office Department I doubt if some of 
the members of the commission had ever heard of the 
tion being submitted, and, although we have been figlitinge for 
it for years, and it is absolutely necessary, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or his committee, absolutely disregarded it. 
While I dislike to fight bills that some Senators may want, in 
all frankness I do not believe the Senate will take the position 
that my State ought to be discriminated against. I would not 
take the position that other States ought to be discriminated 
against. It is a question of right; it is a question of legal 
duty; it is a question of the Secretary of the Treasury viovlat 
ing his duty in undertaking to set aside, upon the opinion of an 
Assistant Attorney General, an act of Congress and interpolat 
ing into the act words that it does not contain. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he 
expects to get a vote on this bill to-day? 

Mr. LENROOT. I hope so 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator he can not get 
a vote to-day, because there are amendments that ought to go 
into this bill. I have not the amendments before me, have not 
yet prepared them, but if the Senator will be willing to accept 
them I should be very glad. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the nature and substance of 
the amendments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. One amendment is to make absolutely cer- 
tain that the $100,000,000 that we are now going to authorize 
to be appropriated shall be allocated in accordance with the 
express will of Congress, namely, that he must consider area, 
population, and postal receipts. 

Mr. LENROOT. - Mr. President, does the Senator insist that 
he must consider those items upon some mathematical basis? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator know that if he did that 
it would absolutely violate and render nugatory other provi 
sions of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that be the case, we ought te change 
the other provisions of the bill. We want to establish the same 
rule in the case of the authorization for construction of pubiic 
buildings that we have established in the legislation which has 
to do with Federal aid to roads. 

Mr. LENROOT. But does the Senator believe tha we 
should construct publie buildings where public buildings ar 
not needed simply because of the area of some States? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed, I do not; but I want to say to the 
Senator that I think when the Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to consider the interest of all the States but refuses 
to consider the interests of one of the States, Congress ought 
to see to it that justice is done to the State or States discrimi 
nated against, and, so far as I am able to have it do so, I am 
going to see that justice is done my State. I am not here com 
plaining of any other State or speaking for or against any other 
State, but I am here fighting for the rights of Tennessee. and 
] am going to say to the Senator unless some such amendment 
as I have to suggest is agreed to I shall continue my opposition 
to this bill, using every legitimate and proper method to secure 
for Tennessee her rights under the law. 

Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Senate. After having spoken fu: 
15 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock havi! 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi 
ness, Which is the report of the committee of conference on 
the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio communica 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN resumed his speech. After having spoken, in 
ali, for over three hours and a half, he said: 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cur- 
Tis] wishes to adjourn until to-morrow, I am willing to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. We desire to have an executive session; bu 
I would not like to say that the Senator from Alabama « ! 
have the floor to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not ask to have the floor to-morrow I 
will get it if I want it. 

{Mr. Heriin’s speech will be published entire when co 
pleted.] 


propos 
roy I 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the cor 
sideration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuorspay, February 17, 1927 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, come Thou to our waiting hearts and 
minds. Forgive us everything that is unworthy of the holy 
hame we have taken upon our lips. As Thou has set before 
us high, patriotic tasks may we fulfill them wisely. Bless und 


direct our whole family of citizens and may they not be led 
along false ways. O, do Thou help our country in its ques- 
tions, in the solution of its problems, and even in its fears. 
Dispel all earth-born clouds and be gracious to every State 


under the folds of our flag. Show us this day the treasures of 
Thy wisdom that our directive purpose may be for God and 
the Republic. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Che Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
(H. J. Res. 359) of the following title: Joint resolution mak- 
ing an appropriation for the eradication or control of the Euro- 
pean corn borer. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested : 

S. 5622. An act authorizing the acceptance by the Navy De- 
partment of a site for an aviation training fleld in the vicinity 
of Pensacola, Fla., and for other purposes; and 

8.5722. An act to authorize the construction of new con- 
servatories and other necessary buildings for the United States 
Botanie Garden, 

The message also announced February 15 (calendar day Feb- 
ruary 16), 1927, 
Washington and Mr. ftercaer members of the joint select com- 


mittee on the part of the Senate as provided for in the act of | 


February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, en- 
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titled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition of 
useless papers in the executive departments,” for the disposi- 
tion of useless papers in the Department of Commerce. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the Committee of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses to the amendments to the amendments 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

H. R. 11615. An act providing for the cession of the State of 
Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of Jand located at Battery 
Cove, near Alexandria, Va.; 

H. R. 10728. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., cer- 
tain property in the city of San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 16576. An act making appropriations for 


the Depart- 


ments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the 


Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 


|} ing June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; 


| myself to the Veterans’ 


H. R. 16249. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16863. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced: 


Resolved, That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 
13, 14, 15, 16, and 35 to the bill (H. R. 2) entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations,’ approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 
5136 as amended; section 5137, section 5138 as amended; section 5142, 
section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended; sec- 
tion 5202 as amended; section 5208 as amended; section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend 


section 9, section 13, section 
act, and for other purposes,” 
That the Senate to the 
sentatives to the amendments of the 
and 39 to said bill: 
That the Senate agree to the amendment of the House of Representa 
tives to the amendment of the Senate to the title of said bill 


22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve 


of the 
Senate Nos. 11, 2 


of R 


louse 


agree amendments pre 


36, 37, 38, 


ENROLLED BILL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House with the following title, which 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 11803. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equip- 
ment of schools therein, and for other purposes. 


was 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter written by 
Bureau concerning some compensation 


cases. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
| mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
| a letter written by himself to the Veterans’ Bureau. Is there 


obje ctir mn? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to read into the Recorp 
a letter recently addressed by myself to the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau pertaining to a group of young men who are 
now denied compensation under the World War veterans’ act. 
This letter is not published in a spirit of criticism of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau or anyone else, but it is given to Congress for 
the information of its Members and to the end that a great in- 
justice to a group of young men may be corrected. I have been 
unable to ascertain whether this injustice flows from the pro- 
visions of the law or from an interpretation of the law by thuse 


| who execute it, but in any event I feel that an injustice is being 
| done, and for that reason am calling attention to the matter in 


| The 


the Vice President appointed Mr. Jones of | 


the hopes that the ruling may be changed or the law itself on 
the subject modified. 
The letter is as follows: 
THE UNITED 
House OF REPRESF> 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1927 


CONGRESS OF STATES, 


rATIVES 
Re: Joseph J. Ball. 
Serial No. 12473. Case No. 


Director, 


56443. 
VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ste: Referring to the case of Veteran Joseph J tall, of Avon, 
Mont., now confined in a hospital for the at Sheridan, Wyo., 
where he has been for the past 18 months, I beg to ask for a review of 
this man’s case. 


insane 
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I have inspected the record In the case and made some other inves- 
tigation of the icts 
My information is that this man was drafted on the 23d of August, 
1917, was sent to France, and served in the Rainbow Division, and 
was honorably discharged in March, 1919, having served 18 months. 
The records ow that when he was discharged he was a mental 
wreck, and has for the last 18 months been confined in a hospital for 
t j n I understand that it is maintained the boy was mentally 
1 when |! was taken into the service, but I think the record 
show ich Geficiency when he was drafted and catered the 
ic it it does show that he was a complete wreck when dis 
‘ l It appears to me the boy has been taken and utilized by the 
{ ument for a period of 18 months and then thrown aside like a 
vier f worn-out I hinery and denied compensation intended for him 
ind others under the laws passed by Congress 
I can not agree with the rulings of your bureau that because this 
boy was mentally deficient when taken into the service he should now 
denied compensation, Granting for the sake of argument that he 
W weak-minded when drafted, that to me is all the more reason why 
he should ired for now, Many strong-minded men came out of the 
service mentally a wreck and are now cared for, and I am sure it was 
not the i lion of Congress to deny any young man who went to 
France and served his country 18 months a just compensation because 
he was not mentally as strong as some other young man in the service. 
if the present ruling in this and similar cases is based on some de- 
fect in the law that denies these men compensation, then tbe matter 
should be reported to Congress that such defect might be cured, as I 
am sure it was never the intention of Congress to deny compensation 
in such cases. I'll be pleased, therefore, if you will order a review 
of this case and advise me of the result of the findings of the board 
of review. If compensation can not be granted in this and similar 
cases, I desire to lay before Congress this matter, with a view to secur- 
ing the necessary legislation to cover this and similar cases. I will 
be pleased if you will have reasonably speedy action in the matter. 


Very respectfully, 


Joun M. EVANs. 


THE M'NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed 
in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Chicago Tribune 
under date of February 16, entitled “Costs of the McNary- 
Haugen bill.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks by printing in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Chicago Tribune. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following newspaper 
article: 

COSTS OF M’*NARY-HAUGEN 


THE BILL 


Secretary Mellon has approved and made public a memorandum from 


the Internal Revenue Bureau on the McNary-Haugen bill for farm 
relief. The bill has passed the Senate and is awaiting action in the 


House, which is expected to pass it, too. The Internal Revenue Bureau 


says the problem of collecting the equalization fees, which are the 
essence of the McNary bill, will be staggering. It will cost close to 


$800,000 a year to do the work. 

The opinion of the bureau is important, but we do not believe it will 
alienate any of the supporters of the bill. A job which can be handled 
for $800,000 may complicated, but it is not too expensive for this 
to undertake. The disappears in comparison with the 
values of our farm crops. In 1925, the last year for which figures are 
available, the corn crop of the country was worth just short of $2,000,- 
000,000, The wheat crop was valued at more than $900,000,000. The 
Nation’s cotton crop was sold for more than $1,400,000,000, All the 
farm crops of the Nation together were valued at close to nine and a 
half billions of dollars. The McNary bill proposes to nrake substantial 
increases in the income of the farmers. Only 1 per cent of the value of 
the Nation’s crops is over a hundred times as much as the $800,000 
which the administration of the McNary bill is expected to cost. 

The bill permits the farm board to determine at what 
movement of the crops to nrarket the fee 


be 


country cost 


stage in the 
is to be assessed, but Mr. Mellon's 
advisers say that at best the task will be extremely difficult. We should 


be more thoroughly convinced of the validity of the criticism if the 
bureau had not carried it to the point of absurdity. 

The officials solemnly announce that 12,000,000,000 pounds of swine 
moved to market in 1925, to make no mention of some 3,000,000,000 
bushels of corn, other hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat and 
rice, and 16,000,000 bales of cotton We are then advised that “if 
all these commodities were under operation of the Federal farm board 
at the san time collection would be required from an aggregate of 
16,034,466,679 unit The criticism suggests that the opponents of 
the McNary bill are hard put to it to find arguments against it. We 
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are asked to believe that the farmer will bring his pigs to market, 
pound by pound, and his grain, bushel by bushel, and that this kind 
of selling by units continues throughout the movement of the crops 


to the consumer, with no concentration at any point where the fee 
may be readily collected. Without departing any further from the 
truth, the bureau might have made much more of the argument. If 


the number of individual grains had been counted the total would have 
made the figure 16,000,000,000 look tiny. 

We not wish minimize the difficulties of administering the 
McNary plan, but it is reasonable to assume that the experts who de- 
vised it were not wholly ignorant of marketing conditions. A _ sub- 
stantial majority of Senators have approved the bill. Senators may 
not have the intimate knowledge of financial operations possessed by 
the officials of the revenue bureau, but at any rate they are not babes 
in the woods. We find nothing in the statement published by Mr. 
Mellon to shake our judgment that the McNary bill fixes the terms of 
an experiment which the Nation 


do to 


ean safely undertake and which it 
ought to undertake. 
THE 8ST. LAWRENCE SHIP CANAL 
Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to extend my remarks by printing a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the State Legislature of Ohio favoring the building 
of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
resolution of the Ohio Legislature favoring the building of the 
St. Lawrence waterway. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following senate joint 
resolution of the Legislature of Ohio, relating to a ship-channel 
connection between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic by way of 
the St. Lawrence; 

* Senate Joint Resolution 16 

Whereas a joint board of engineers representing the United States 
and Canada have officially and unanimously declared ship-channel con- 
nection between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic by way of the St. 
Lawrence to be practical; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence commission of the United States ap- 
pointed to determine the need of such a seaway has unanimously de- 
clared, in its report to the President, made December 27, 1926, that— 

“The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea 
is imperative both for the relief and for the future development of a 
vast area in the interior of the continent. 

“It has been estimated that the values in a single year to the farm- 
ers alone would equal the capital cost of the waterway. 

“The economic importance of the improvement would be far greater 
than the savings made upon the actual tonnage transported, important 
though that would be”; and 

Whereas the extension of the commerce of the State of Ohio, the 
development of her resources, her present prosperity, and her future 
welfare all demand world trade contacts by way of direct low-cost 
ocean transportation to and from the markets of the world; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway would give to the State of Ohio 
ocean ports, direct ocean transportation, wider and lower cost market 
outlets, and would increase the demand for her products, thereby assur- 
ing to her citizens an enlarged and abiding prosperity: Be it 

Resolved, That the State of Ohio in legislature assembled, does most 
earnestly urge upon the President of the United States the imperative 
national need of such seaway, and that it does further express to him 
the official desire of this State that immediate steps be taken for the 
negotiation of a treaty with Canada to that end. 


AVIATION FIELD NEAR PENSACOLA, FLA, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs to ask unani- 


mous consent to call up from the Speaker’s table the Dill 
S. 5622. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 


mous conseut, by direction of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to call up the bill 8. 5622. The Clerk will report the bill by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 5622) authorizing the acceptance by the Navy Department 
of a site for an aviation training field in the vicinity of Pensacola, 
Fla., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and be is hereby, 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United States, free from encum- 
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brances and without cost to the United States, the title in fee simple 
to such land as he may deem necessary or desirable, in the vicinity of 
Pensacola, Fla., approximately 500 acres, as a site for an aviation 
training field to continue land-plane training from the United States 
naval air station, Pensacola, Fla. 


The SPEAKER. 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 16994) was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 


1927 


The question is on the third reading of the 


CHARLES B, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication from the Clerk of the House, which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BREWER U. A. 8 ABELL CO, 


HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLERK’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1927. 


lion. NICHOLAS LONGWORTRH, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. SPeAKER: I beg to inform you that I have received 


from the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia subpeenas duces 
tecum directed to me as Clerk of the House of Representatives com 
manding me to appear before circuit court, division No. 1, on the 15th 
and 16th days of February, 1927, at 10 o’clock a. m., as a witness in 
the case of Charles B. Brewer v. A. S. Abell Co. (No. 70158 at law), 
and to bring with me certain and sundry papers, documents, books, and 
testimony, therein described, fn the files of the House of Representatives 

The papers, documents, books, and testimony in question were adduced 
in evidence before the select committee appointed under House Resolu- 
tion 231, Sixty-eighth Congress, to investigate the preparation, distribu- 
tion, sale, payment, retirement, surrender, cancellation, and destruction 
of Government bonds and other securities, and are now in possession 
of the House of Representatives in the custody of the Clerk. 

Your attention and that ef the House is respectfully invited to a 
resolution of the House adopted in the Forty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
1 (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, p. 680), upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That no officer or employee of the House of Representa- 
tives has the right, either voluntarily or in obedience to a subpena 
duces tecum, to produce any document, paper, or book belonging to the 
files of the House before any court or officer, nor to furnish any copy 
of any testimony given or paper filed in any investigation before the 
House or any of its committees, or of any other paper belonging to 
the files of the House except such as may be authorized by statute to 
be copied, and such as the House itself may have made public, to be 
taken without the consent of the House first obtained.” 

And a resolution adopted by the House in the Forty-ninth Congress, 


first session (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, p. 1295), from which the fol 
lowing is quoted: 

“ Resolved, That by the privilege of this House no evidence of a 
documentary character under the control and in possession of the 
House of Representatives can, by the mandate or process of the ordi 
nary courts of justice, be taken from such control or possession but 
by its permission. 

‘That when it appears by the order of a court or of the judge 


hereof, or of any legal officer charged with the administration of the 
orders of such court or judge, that documentary evidence in the pos- 


session and under the control of the House is needful for use in any 
court of justice or before any judge or such legal officer for the pro- 
motion of justice, this House will take such order thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently with the privileges and rights 
of this House.” 

These resolutions resulted from the issuance of subpenas duces 
tecum upon the Clerk of the House to produce certain original papers 
in the files of the House. 


Permission to remove from their place of file or custody any docu- 
ments or papers was denied by the House, but the court was afforded 
facilities for making This to have been the 
uniform practice in respect to subpeenas duces tecum issued by a court 
upon the Clerk of the House to produce in court original papers from 
the files of the House. 

The subpewnas in 
presented for such 
take. 


Very respectfully, 


certified copies. seems 


question are herewith 
action as the House 


the 
may see 


attached and 
in its wisdom 


matter 
is fit 


to 


WM. TYLER Paap, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
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THE DISTRICT 
Chas. B. Brewer against A. S. Abell Co. 


The President of the United States to 

Stater House of Representatives: 

You are hereby commanded to appear as witness for the plaintiff be 
fore circuit court, division No. 1 (forthwith), on the 15th day of 
February, 1927, at 10 o’clock a. m. (and bring with you) 

Five certificates of indebtedness of the United States, 
denomination, Nos. * * *, 

Five certificates of indebtedness of the United States, 
denomination, Nos. 13997, 14997, and three 11997. 

The following securities in your custody believed to be in safe-deposit 
vaults of Rigg’s National Bank, where they were originally 


OF COLUMBIA 
No. T0158 at law 


Tyler Page, Clerk of United 


each $100,000 


each $10,000 


deposited 


February 21, 1924; by order of court; all concerning United States 
Liberty loans: 

Five certificates of indebtedness, each $100,000 denomination, Nos 
1597, 1797, 1997, 2497, and 2997. 

Five certificates of indebtedness, each $10,000 denominatior vari 
ously numbered ending in 97. 

Five certificates of indebtedness, each $5,000 denomination, vari- 
ously numbered ending in 97. 

Four certificates of indebtedness, each $1,000 denomination, vari 
ously numbered ending in 97. 

Together with the photograph of Treasury certificate certifying they 


were destroyed in the month of May, 1918; and 


$10,000 bond, No. 27442, 4% per cent second Liberty loan, temporary, 


and $10,000 bond, No. 27442, 4% per cent second Liberty an, 
temporary. 

$10,000 note, No. F 61092, 4% per cent Victory loan, and $16,000 
note, No. F 61092, 4% cent Victory loan. 


per 
$10,000 note, No. 85543, 
No. 85543, 3% per cent Victory 
tended may be preceded “ H.’’) 

$10,000 note, No. 85544, 3% per cent Victory loan, and $10,000 note, 
No, 85544, 3% per cent Victory loan. (The of the notes in 
tended may be preceded by “ H.”’) 

Coupon No, 2 of $10,000 bond 27442 of 4% per cent second Liberty 


3% per cent Victory loan, and $10,000 note, 


loan. (The numeral of the notes in 


numeral 


loan, temporary, and coupon No. 2 of $10,000 bond 27442 of 4% per 
cent second Liberty loan, temporary. 

Coupon No. 4 of $10,000 bond 27442 of 4% per cent second Liberty 
loan, temporary, and coupon No. 4 of $10,000 bond 27442 of 4% per 
cent second Liberty loan, temporary. 

Coupon No. 1 of $10,000 note 61092 of 4% per cent Victory loan, and 


coupon No. 1 of $10,000 note 61092 
(Numeral of each preceded by “ F.”) 
Coupon No. 2 of $10,000 note 61092 of 4% per ce 


of 4% per cent Victory loan. 


it Victory loan, and 


coupon No. 2 of $10,000 note 61092 of 4% per cent Victory loan. 
(Numeral of each preceded by “ F.”’) 

Coupon No. 1 of $10,000 note 61081 of 4% per cent Victory loan, and 
coupon No. 1 of $10,000 note 61081 of 4% per cent Victory loan. 
(Numeral of each preceded by “ F.") 


$5,000 bond, No. 15437, fourth 4% per cent Liberty loan, temporary, 
and $5,000 bond, No. 15437, fourth 4% per cent Liberty loan, tempo- 


rary. 





$1,000 bond, No. 598660, fourth 4% per cent Liberty loan, temperary, 
and $1,000 bond, No. 598660, fourth 44% per cent Liberty loan, tempo- 
rary. 

$1,000 bond, No. 1689990, fourth 4% per cent Liberty loan, tem 
rary, and $1,000 bond, No. 1689990, fourth 4% per cent Liberty loai 
temporary. 

$1,000 bond, No. 1689995, fourth 4% per cent Liberty lo tem pe 
rary, and $1,000 bond, No. 1689995, fourth 4% per cent Liberty loan, 
temporary. 

. * - * . 2 * 

Seven $1,000 bonds, Nos. 2523006, 25223007, | : 

2523009, 2523010 (and 2591285, of fourth 4% per cent Liberty l 


temporary. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Charles B. Brewer against A. S. Abell Co. No. 70158 ai \ 
The President of the United States to Tyler Page, Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives: 

You are hereby commanded to appear as witness for the } it 
before circuit court, division No. 1 (forthwith), on the 16th y of 
February, 1927, at 10 o’clock a. m. (and bring with you)— 

$1,000 bond No. 5877, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, tempora 
and $1,000 bond No. 5877, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, temporar 

$1,000 bond No. 5878, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, tempora! 
and $1,000 bond No. 5878, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, temporat 


$1,000 bond No. 5879, 4% per « Liberty loan, 
and $1,000 bond No. 5879, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, 
$1,000 bond No. 5780, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, tempor: 
and $1,000 bond No. 5780, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, temporary. 


ent, second 


tei porary 
Tempor a, 


ry, 
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$50 bond No. 826144, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, temporary, 
and $50 bond No. 826144, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, temporary. 


ond No. 826817, 444 per cent, second Liberty loan, temporary, 


Shu 


and $50 bond No. 826817, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, temporary. 

$50 bond No. 1461500, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, temporary, 
and £50 bond No. 1461500, 4% per cent, second Liberty loan, temporary. 

£50 bonds Nos. 1206029, 1206915, 2578897, 2579896, 2806085, 
2806360, second 4 per cent Liberty loan, temporary, 

$100 bonds Nos. 196312, 3198893, 3274814, second 4 per cent Liberty. 

50 bond, bond No. 14210 (really 1142104 with first and last digits 
* * * third 4% per cent Liberty loan, temporary. 

$50 third 4% per cent bonds, temporary (Liberty loan bonds), as 
follows 

No. 150505, which is really 11505058 with first and last * * *%, 

No. 202468, which is really 8202468 with first digit removed. 

No. 306274, which is really 8306274 with first digit removed. 

No. 587632, which is really 7587632 with first digit removed. 

$50 fourth 44% per cent bonds, temporary (Liberty loan bonds), as 
follows 

No. 18154, which is really 3181549 * *¢* §& 

No. 32710, which is really 6432710 © * %, 


No, 4840877, which is really 1484087 * * §&, 

Nos. 4840881 to 4840886, really 14840881 to 14840886, with first 
digit off 

$50 third Liberty loan bonds Nos. 11826449 and 2898013 and 3691571, 


temporary. 


All above are coupon bonds, 

File of letters between Charles B. Brewer and the following banks: 
First National Bank of Vaidosta, Ga.; Lliinois Merchants Trust, 
Chicago, Ill.; Wheeling Bank & Trust Co., First National Bank, Cairn- 
brook, Pa.; First National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manila-covered books of duplicate bonds compiled by Register of 
Treasury, three in number, 

Record of bonds stolen from Treasury compiled by register. 

Two sets of records and one voluminous file compiled by and 
received by and written by Register of Treasury relating to bonds 
received by him in uncanceled condition. 


Lists of duplicate coupons covering some 7,000 compiled by Register 
of Treasury. 

Stitched manila-covered volumes listing imperfect bonds compiled by 
Bureau of Engraving covering about 300,000 such bonds, and similar 
compilation by Division of Loans and Currency of Treasury. 


Memorandum of William S. Broughton to Mr. McCourtry urging 
resumption of destruction of a million pieces of $50 bonds dated 
October 26, 1920 

Various parts of the evidence relating to purchase and sale of bonds 
covered by 28 paragraphs on pages 20 and 21 of inventory signed 
by you as receipt, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the documents accompanying 
the Clerk's letter be printed in the Recorp? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks they should be printed in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the communication from 
Clerk of the House just read raises a question of the privileges 
of the House, and I therefore submit a privileged resolution. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut offers a 
resolution, Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas in the case of Charles B. Brewer v. A. 8S. Abell Co. (No. 
TOISS at law) pending in circuit court, division No. 1, Supreme Court 
if the District of Columbia, subpeenas duces tecum were issued by the 
ck Just of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and 
ddressed to Willlam Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
direciing him to appear as a witness before circuit court, Division No. 
1, on the 15th and 16th days of February, 1927, and to bring with him 
certain and sundry original papers, documents, books, and testimony 
in the possession and under the control of the House of Representa- 
tives: Therefore, 

Resolved, That by the privilege of this House no evidence of a 
documentary character under the control and in the possession of the 


House of Representatives can, by the mandate or process of the 
ordinary courts of Justice, be taken from such control or possession 
but by its permission. 


Resolved, That when it appears by the order of the court or of the 
judge thereof, or of any legal officer charged with the administration 


» orders of such court or judge, that documentary evidence in the 
nd under the control of the House is needful for use in 
court of justice or before any judge or such legal officer, for the 
promotion of justice, this House will take such order thereon as will 


promote the ends of justice consistently with the privileges and rights 
of this House, 


seasior 


the | 
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Resolved, That William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House, be authorized 
to appear at the place and before the officer named in the subpenas 
duces tecum before mentioned, but shall not take with him any paper 
or document on file in his office or under his control or in his posses- 
sion as Clerk of the House. 

Resolved, That the said court, through any of its officers or agents, 
have full permission to attend with all proper parities to the proceeding, 
and then always at any place under the orders and control of this 
House, and take copies of any documents or papers in possession or 
control of said Clerk, and any evidence of witnesses in respect thereto 
which the court or other proper officer thereof shall desire, so as, 
however, the possession of said documents and papers by the said Clerk 
shall not be disturbed, or the same shall not be removed from their 
place of file or custody under said Clerk. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the said 
court as a respectful answer to the subpeenas aforementioned. 

Resolved, That when the court before mentioned shall have disposed 
of the aforesaid case of Charles B. Brewer against A. S. Abell Co., the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives is hereby directed to return to 
the Treasury Department, taking receipt therefor, the original records, 
documents, books, and papers, inventoried, which were adduced as 
evidence before the select committee appointed under House Resolution 
No. 231, Sixty-eighth Congress, and by that committee turned over to 
the files of the House to accompany its report. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point 
of order on the resolution. The order has not been very good 
during the reading of the resolution, but I think I understand 
what it is. What I am curious about, though, is that last pro- 
vision in the resolution about returning the papers to the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. TILSON. I can explain in a word what it means. The 
first part of the resolution, up to the last paragraph, simply 
enables the court or its officers or counsel to examine and make 
copies of all of these papers under the control of the House. 
The last paragraph of the resolution does not operate until after 
the case in which these papers are to be used is disposed of, and 
the resolution simply provides that when this case at law is dis- 


| posed of then the Clerk of the House shall turn these papers 


back to the Treasury Department, where they legally belong. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know whether they 
legally belong there or not. They legally belong here. 

Mr. TILSON. When we are through with them, they belong 
at the Treasury Department. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
we had better deal with the immediate emergency now and leave 
the question of the return of the papers or the final disposition 
of the papers to be disposed of later? 

Mr. TILSON. I can see no good purpose in having a great 
amount of space in the office of the Clerk taken up with these 
documents and a box or safe in the Riggs Bank, on which rent 
is being paid, to hold these bonds and papers which the House 
is not in any way using at this time. There is nothing pending 
before the House that would authorize or which would neces- 


| sitate the use of these papers. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas, 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I do not understand about these 
Are these bonds owned by some individual? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand they are canceled bonds. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Who canceled them? 

Mr. TILSON. The Treasury Department. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. These are bonds which have been 
paid off. 

Mr. TILSON, I so understand; they are bonds that have 
been returned to the Treasury, paid off and canceled. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they are duplicate bonds; duplicate 
numbers. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not know just what the parliamentary 
status of this matter is with reference to the concluding para- 
graph in the resolution, but I want to ask the gentleman to 
amend the resolution by striking out the concluding clause 
which orders these papers and documents returned to the 
Treasury Department and let us deal with that phase of the 
matter in the regular way. Meantime let us pass the resolution 
to furnish the court this evidence as provided in the gentle- 
man’s resolution, which I think is proper and right. 

Mr. TILSON. ‘That is all provided for in the resolution. 

Mr. STEAGALL. And then if the gentleman so desires, he 
certainly will be in position to submit to the House a resolution 
that could be taken up on its merits, independent of this other 
proposition, and let the House decide in the regular manner, 
which it should do, what steps ought to be taken with refer: 
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ence to returning this testimony or.records and papers to the 
rreasury Department, 

Mr. TILSON. Can the gentleman give the House any good, 
sound reason why those bonds and other documents, brought 
here in the Sixty-eighth Congress, should be kept here any 
longer? If the gentleman can give the House some reason why 
they should be kept any longer, then there would be some basis 
for the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Let me answer the gentleman. 
should not be called on to determine that now. 

Mr. TILSON. Why not now? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Because that matter is not properly before 
the House. I might be able to give the gentleman a good reason 
why the nations of Europe should not enter into the peace con- 
ference suggested by the President of the United States, but 
that has no proper place in a resolution which deals with a sub- 
pena duces tecum served upon an official of this House to pro- 
duce this testimony in court. What steps the House will take 


I say we 


to dispose of these documents on its own part, and with refer- | 


ence to its own rights, is an entirely different matter from 
what should be done with reference to answering a subpoena 
duces tecum served on the Clerk of this House requiring the 
production of these documents in court 

Let me say further, inasmuch as the gentleman has asked 
me the question, I insist this House ought not to instruct the 
Clerk to return these records to the Treasury Department until 


the matter may be brought up in the regular way and dealt | 


with upon its merits. It should not be attached to the other 
portion of the resolution and given a privileged status. 

Mr. TILSON. That is what we are doing now. 
ing with it on its merits, and I am asking the gentleman to 
produce any good reason why we should retain these bonds any 
longer, 

Mr. STEAGALL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
tleman brings up a resolution instructing the Clerk of the House 
to respond to a subpcena of the courts of the country with refer- 
ence to this testimony, and we find this last clause in the reso- 
lution dealing with another separate and distinct matter. This 

s all the notice I had of it, I dare say it is all the notice any 
Member on this side of the House had of the resolution. I 
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Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 
I am yielding first to the gentleman f 


Mr. SPEAKS. 

Mr. TILSON. 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPEAKS. 
a moment? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will if I have the floor. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I want to know whether there is anything of 
a questionable or criminal nature associated with these papers 
which makes their retention by the House necessary to the 
public welfare? 

Mr. TILSON. Nothing that I know of. This House has 
taken no action on these papers since the Sixty-eighth Congress, 

Mr. SPEAKS. I am inquiring whether there is anything of a 
controversial or criminal nature touching the papers which are 
being held? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. SPEAKS. 

Mr. TILSON. 


trom 


Will the gentleman from Alabama yield to me 


That is something we do not know yet 
I think I do know. 
Then they ought to be retained. 


There is nothing pending before the House 


| Since the Sixty-eighth Congress that would necessitate the re- 


tention of these bonds any longer. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman let me give a 
son why they should be retained? 


good rea- 


Mr. STEAGALL. I hope the gentleman will let me finish 
first. 

Mr. TILSON. I am yielding to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
resolution presents two entirely different substantive proposi- 


tions, and I want to inquire whether in view of that fact we 
y juire 


| are entitled to a division of this question; one relates entirely 


The gen- | 


| entirely different 


to the request of the Clerk with reference to a subpena from 
the court, and the latter part of the resolution deals with an 
proposition, namely, the disposition 


+} 
rhe 


of 
papers. 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment. The Chair does not think a division of the r 


Of course, the resolution would be open to 
solu 


| tion eould be demanded as a matter of right. 


did not know until the resolution was being read at the Clerk's | 


desk that there was anything in the resolution touching the 
return of these documents to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman still has given no reason why 
we should retain these papers longer. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If the gentleman be correct in his state- 
nent that these papers are simply cumbering space here, why 
has the gentleman waited until now to find a way to return 
them to the Treasury? 


Mr. TILSON. I may be at fault in regard to that, be- 
cause—— 
Mr. STEAGALL. Why has the gentleman waited until now 


to take advantage of this situation, and then attempt to put 
through an order that is not related to the matter of answer- 
ing the subpeena of the court? 

Mr. TILSON. I may be at fault, because the Clerk of the 
Hiouse has appealed to me on a number of occasions. 

Mr. STEAGALL. But the gentleman waited until 
this opportunity before responding. 

Mr. TILSON. No; I did respond. I have conferred with 
one gentleman on the gentleman’s side, who is a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and I have talked with 
a2 number of gentleman on our side about the disposition of 
these bonds. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
him a reason? 


he got 


Mr. TILSON. The Clerk has been appealing to me to get 
these bonds back to the Treasury, where they belong. 
Mr. STEAGALL. Let me say to the gentleman that I dis- 


like to go into this matter, but if we are to go into it in full, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavucGEeN] will probably be im. 
patient to go on with his bill before the end of the discussion, 
because it would require quite a time to review the work of the 
special committee appointed by the House to investigate the 
duplication of bonds in the Treasury Department. There is a 
vast amount of these documents and this evidence—— 

Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman any reason—— 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman let me finish my an- 
swer, please? 

Mr. 'TILSON. I am hoping the gentleman will come to the 
point and give the House a good reason why these bonds should 
be retained longer. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will answer, first, because these records 
are the property of the House and are rightfully here and can 
not be rightfully placed anywhere else. That is one reason, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the last 
clause of the resolution destroys its privileged character. I 


| have no disposition in the world to insist upon a point of order 


that will destroy the other part of the resolution, however, be- 
cause I think the other part ought to be agreed to. The last 
clause, I will say very frankly, is something new to me, and I 
did not know that matter was coming up at all. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman from Tennessee any 
reason to advance why these bonds should be retained 
longer? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Tennessee 
was not a member of the committee which made this investiga- 
tion, and his knowledge about this matter is very, very general 
in character. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Sreacatts] 
was a member of the committee, and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama seems to object to it at this time. 

The SPEAKER. On a further inspection of the resolvtion, 
the Chair thinks there are several matters here that are sepa- 
rate resolutions of a substantive character and that the r u- 
tion could be divided at the request of a Member. 

Mr. STEAGALL. But, Mr. Speaker, the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Tennessee is that the concluding para- 


rood 
ron 


any 


| graph of this resolution destroys the privileged character of the 


Will the gentleman yield and let me give | 


resolution. 
The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Tennessee has not 


| made that point of order. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I reserved a point of order on 
the resolution. I do not want to make the point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, to destroy the entire resolution, because I appreciate 
the fact it is essential that the first part of it should pass; at 
least, I think so from the representations that have been mace 
to me concerning the matter. The court has asked for certain 
testimony. 

It desirable in the interest 
may be presented in the proper way. I do not want to destroy 
the whole resolution on a point of order; at the same time I 
do not think the last part of it ought to be insisted on now. 
That is a matter that we can take up later and dispose of 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the last paragraph, that it is not privileged. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman makes the point of order 
it will destroy the whole resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Connecticut can offer 
the resolution without the last paragraph. 1 do not make it 
to any part except the last paragraph. 


of justice that the evidence 


Is 
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Mr. STEAGALL. I hope the genileman from Texas will 
withhold that. Let me say that there were five Members of 
this IIlouse who served on that investigating committee that 
inquired into these matters to which the evidence refers. 
That committee was composed of Mr. McFappen, Mr. KING, 
Mr. Srrons of Kansas, Mr. STEVENSON, and myself. The gentle- 


man from Illinois [Mr. Kine] is now ill and is not here, and 


neither the gentleman from South Carolina here. 

Mr. TILSON. I have talked with the gentleman from South 
Carolina in regard to it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFAppEN|] was also a member of the committee. Certainly 


nu matter of such importance as this on which the committee 
worked months and months and held extensive hearings 
ought not to be takem up in this House by attaching it to a 
privileged resolution without giving the House an opportunity 
it and consider it on the floor. This testimony 
involved the widest range of inquiry by this committee, and 
if the gentleman will remember, the committee made its report 


for 


to discuss 


in the last days of the session of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
just before we adjourned. We did not even huve an oppor- 
tunity to discuss our report. 

Mr. TILSON, Two yevrs ago. 

Mr. STEAGALL, In the jam of a closing session. The com- 


mitiee asked that its life be extended or «a new committee be 
appointed to continue and carry on the work. It was not done. 
There is no use to say to the gentleman why no effort in that 
direction has been made since that time. ‘This is not the time 
to go into all that. But it was the judgment of every man on 
the committee except one, who only attended a few meetings 
aud was not present during most of the investigation—every 
other member of the committee agreed that the life of the com- 
mittee should be extended and the investigation continued, or a 
new committee created for that purpose. It was not done. 
li is not unreasonable to presume that this question may arise 
again and that this House may decide to deal further with 
the matter. Certainly the records can serve no necessary pur- 
pose in the Treasury other than to secure their preservation, 
and that will be accomplished by keeping them where they are, 


Mr. TILSON. The resolution provides that they shall be 
held here until the court is through with them. 

Mr. STRAGALL. The court may be through with them 
to-morrow, 

Mr. TILSON. They should be returned to the Treasury, 


which is the proper custodian of these bonds. Two years have 
elapsed without anything being done or attempted to be done, 
und it is time that they be sent back to where they belong. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will say this, answering the gentleman’s 
question: The committee has reason to believe, if the gentle- 
man from Connecticut does not, that if the records are returned 
to the Treasury Department they will be destroyed. The com- 
mittee discovered that records of the same kind were destroyed 
by the Treasury in violation of law and in violation of repeated 
written orders from President Harding to the Treasury Depart- 
ment not to destroy any of the duplicate bonds or coupons. 
This particular resolution can be taken up on some day before 
this I ask the gentleman again to strike from 
the resolution the clause that deals with this matter and take 
it up some other day when we can reach it during the present 
session, and consider that question on its merits and debate it 
satisfactorily. The bonds can rest where they are now if they 
are not removed to accommodate the court. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman will let the Speaker de- 
cide, he will throw the resolution out on a point of order. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas to make a statement. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I was a member of 
the committee and attended practically every meeting except 
those held during vacation, when I was in Kansas. These 
bouds were taken from the Treasury by order of the committee. 
When our committee went out of existence they ought to have 
been returned to the Treasury. The Treasury has been repeat- 
edly asking for them. Why they were turned over to the Clerk 
when the committee went out of existence I never knew. Cer- 
tuinly, records of the Treasury Department used in the 
investigation ought to go back to the Treasury Department, and 
{ hope the resolution will prevail. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Brewer, in his conduct of 
this case, is very desirous to have the use of these bonds. If 
the gentleman from Alabama does not wish him to have them I 
shall withdraw the resolution. 

_ Mr. STEAGALL, It is unfair practice, even though not so 
inteuded, for the gentleman from Connecticut to attempt to put 
this resolution on to a resolution with which it has no proper 
connection in order to give it a privileged status to which it is 


session closes, 


the 
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not entitled and then undertake to make me responsible for a 
failure to let the court have these records to be used as evidence. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the resolution. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Can the gentleman from Connecticut 
withdraw his privileged resolution without unanimous consent? 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we are in the House, not in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution may be withdrawn at any 
time before decision or amendment. 


M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill 8. 4808, to 
establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural! 
commodities. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Indizna. The gentleman can not take the gentleman from 
Indiana off his feet with a parliamentary inquiry unless the 
gentleman from Indiana yields. 

Mr. PURNELL. I insist upon my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of Senate bill 4808. 

Mr. ASWELL rose, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; pending my motion. 

Mr. ASWELL. I wish to inquire whether it is not prac 
ticable to reach an agreement in the House with reference 
to time on the pending so-called substitute for the pending bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think that agreement can be reached in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ASWELL. Can it not be reached in the House? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is immaterial. The usual practice, how- 
ever, is that we agree upon such time in the committee, 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it not possible to make that agreement in 
the House? 


Mr. HAUGEN. It would be possible. I ask unanimous 
consent——— 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Iowa is not entitled 


to the floor unless the gentleman from Indiana yields to him. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I took the floor because the 
chairman of the committee was not here. 

Mr. ASWELL. I suggest that we have un hour on a side. 

Mr. PURNELL. I suggest that we reach that agreement 
after we get into the committee. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman will remember that in the 
Committee on Agriculture it was agreed, inasmuch as there 
was no opposition to be made to the rule to substitute this 
new bill, that a liberal plan would be agreed upon for debate 
under the five-minute rule, especially on substitutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. ASWELL. An hour on a side. 

Mr. PURNELL. Does the gentleman mean 
stitute? 

Mr. ASWELL. 


for each sub- 


I am referring only to my own bill. 


Mr. PURNELL. I had hoped that we might agree on 380 
minutes on a side. 
Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman make that request for 


30 minutes? 

Mr. PURNELL. 

Mr. ASWELL. Make it now? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Indiana 
yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. Does that 
referred to, the Crisp bill? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. There are two well-recognized and out- 
standing substitutes to be offered, one known as the Aswell bill 
and the other known as the Crisp bill. Why can we not 


Yes: I will, if that is agreeable. 


request cover the other substitute 


have an agreement to allot one hour to each of these, the time 
to be divided equally between the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. AsweE..], and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], 
or some one else on the committee, and the hour over here to 
be controlled by the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. CRISP. 
perfectly satisfactory. 


Mr. Speaker, as far as I am concerned, it is 
I have not attempted in any way to 
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delay the procedure on the bill, and neither have I taken any 
time in general debate. 
to present my substitute to the House. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why not include in the agreement that 
these substitutes shall be considered in order? 


of order. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
be no disturbance. 
on that. 

Mr. ASWELL, I 
from Indiana. 

Mr. PURNELL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that one hour of debate each be agreed upon on the two 
substitutes known as the Aswell substitute and the Crisp sub- 
stitute, one half of the time on the Aswell substitute to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] and 


If there are no points raised, there will 
There is 


ugree to 


the other half to be controlled by the chairman of the com- | 


mittee [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
mous eonsent that the time for debate upon the amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from Louisiana be limited to one 
hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa 
|Mr. HauGEN] and one-half by the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Asweit], and further asks unanimous consent that the 
ebate upon the amendment to be proposed by the gentleman 


from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] be limited to one hour, one half of | 


that time to be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAUGEN] and the other half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
i ask the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture whether 
it is intended to take an hour on one substitute and then vote, 


and then take an hour on the second substitute and then vote, or | 


will the vote on both of them be deterred until the end of the 
two hours? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
the regular practice of the House. We will vote on one, and, 
if it is voted down, then we will vote on the other. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, up to date the time has been 


under control in accordance with the rules and customs of this | 


Ifouse in general debate. We are now going into consideration 
of the bill under the five-minute rule. Does the committee also 
seek to control that time? 

Mr. PURNELL. We are seeking to give a little more time 
than is usual in the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the five-minute rule a Member can 
offer a pro forma amendment and obtain recognition and have 
live minutes. Under the suggestion the outsiders are entirely 
ut the mercy of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HauGEN]. Surely 
the gentleman does not mean to proceed in that way? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, after the five minutes debate is 
exhausted on a pro forma amendment, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, in the Committee of the Whole, can 
move to close all debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PURNELL, Then, Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle 
man from Indiana that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill S. 4808. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House for the consideration of the bill S. 4808, with 
Mr. MApes in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill 


orderly 


aid in the 
surplus 


farm board to 
and disposition of the 


to establish a Federal 
marketing and in the control 
of agricultural commodities, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in view of the fact that the Committee on Agriculture 
agreed at its last session that these two substitutes, so far as 


iS, 4808) 


the committee is concerned, should have an hour's time, each | 
side 30 minutes for and 30 minutes against, and the friends 


of the other measures have not objected to that yet--—— 
The CHAIRM..N. The Chair would like to have the mem- 
bers of the committee understand the parliamentary situation. 


When the committee rose at its last sitting an amendment had | 
| tee, I 


been offered by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASweLi] 
to strike out section 1 of the Senate bill and insert as a sub- 
stitute the provisions of his bill, giving notice of the fact that 
if his motion should prevail he would then move to strike out 
the subsequent sections of the Senate bill as they were read. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoweELr] reserved a point of 
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rose, 
I would like to have an opportunity | of order? 

the gentleman from Louisiana is pending? 
I suggest the | to read the bill 
ventleman Will avoid a lot of time being used on the question | 


no need of agreeing in advance | 


withdraws the reservation of the point of order. 
will recognize the gentleman from Louisiana on his amendment. 


gentleman from Kentucky.” 


from Indiana asks unani- | 


I take it that we will pursue the matter under | 


} takes all night to do it. 


| unless the gentleman from lowa has something new. 


order against the amendment, and at that point the committee | 
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Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to make the point 


Is it to be understood that the substitute of 
If not, it is in order 


Mr. HAUGEN. 


The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Loui- 


siana is pending. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order, 


and that is on the reservation of the point of order by the 
| gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower]. 
the suggestion of the gentleman | 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to press the 


point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowets,] 


The Chair 
Mr. KINCHELOE. I thought the Chair had recognized “the 
I wanted to make a statement. 


The CHAIRMAN, The only thing before the committee is 


the motion of the gentleman from Louisiana. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. I move to strike out the last word of the 


substitute. 


The CHAIRMAN. Can not the gentleman from Kentucky 
and the gentieman from Louisiana get together? 

Mr. AS "ELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it in order for me to ask unanimous con 
sent for an hour on a side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. ASWELL. I ask unanimous consent that One hour on 
a side be granted on this particular amendment, one half of 
the time to be controlled by the gentlemen on the other side 


and half by myself. 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks 
unanimous consent that there may be two hours of general 
debate on this amendment, one half the time to be controlled 
by himself and the other half by the gentleman from Iowa 
{[Mr. Haveen]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to and I 
shall not object—I wanted to finish the statement I had begun 
to make. 


The 


object 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state for 
the benefit of the Members of the House 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I believe I have the floor. I am still 
reserving the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 


Kentucky has the floor. 


Mr. KINCHELOBER. I think the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture should not ebject to that. I hope that neither 
the chairman of the committee nor any member of it will ob- 


ject. But I was hoping that the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture would state that after two hours shall 
sumed on these two substitutes and these two substitutes are 
voted on, he will serve notice on the friends of his bill that he 
does not propose to adjourn this House to-day until that bill 
is finally voted on. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think that is the intention of 
The purpose is to pass the bill before we adjourn, 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I shall not agree that there shall 
be two hours of general debate if it will keep us here all night 
Otherwise 


be eon 


the House 


even if it 


I shall object. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to 
object. Do I understand that it is the purpose of the chair- 


man to cut off all debate under the five-minute rule? 


Mr. HAUGEN. No. If objection is made to the request 
made by the gentleman from Louisiana, I shall then move to 
close the debate and to carry out the suggestion made 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Reserving the right to objeet, Mi 
Chairman, I would like to know—— 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire who has the 


floor? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Aswetr] for five minutes. 
Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I object. I do not reserve it. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commi 
made that request for unanimous consent in order to 
economize time. If my motion to strike out the first 
and substitute my bill should be adopted, the other part of the 
Haugen bill will be stricken out, and the bill then has a better 
chance of giving farm relief by passing the Senate than the 
Haugen bill has to pass the Supreme Court of the United States. 
[Applause.] 
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I wish to state for the information of gentlemen on the floor 
that if my motion does not prevail, another motion will be made 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] to strike out the 
section and substitute his bill, and I shall vote for that motion. 
Then if that motion does not prevail, when the committee rises 
and the final vote is called on the Haugen bill I shall, ag the 
ranking minority member on the committee and opposed to that 
bill, move to recommit it and again substitute my bill, and upon 
that motion I shall do my part to have a record yote, a yea- 
and-nay vote; and then if that motion does not prevail, I shall 
ugain do my full part in securing a yea-and-nay vote on the 
final vote on the McNary-Haugen bill, so that all gentlemen will 
have the widest latitude to express themselves. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I have but five minutes. I was anxious to 
have some time for the gentlemen who are supporting the Mc- 
Nary bill to explain it, or at least make an effort to explain it. 
For 18 hours this bill has been debated but not a single effort 
has been made by the supporters of the bill to anslyze and 
explain it. I had hoped that in this debate such an _ effort 
would mide. 

I will give you one example as to the meaning of my bill and 


then I will be through for this time. 
I have a little cotton farm. Last October when cotton was 
selling at 10 and 11 cents in the South, I bought the cotton 


produced on that farm to aid the men on it. I bought the 
cotton crop and paid 1 cent a pound above the market price 
of that day. I stored that cotton in a warehouse and have 
it now. As soon as the price advances enough to cover the cost 
of insurance and storage I shall sell that cotton. That is ex- 
actly the operation of my bill. The Export Corporation will 
buy the cotton at a fair price. I did not go down and bid be- 
low; | paid my men on my farm a cent above the market. This 
export Corporation will buy the surplus at a fair price, hold 
it and sell it when the price advances, That is exactly the 
meaning of my bill. 

Ll would like for the Haugen supporters to be in order because 
TI want to make a reference to them. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture is visiting now and is 
not paying ahy attention to what is going on, but [ want to 
call attention to his great speech in analyzing this bill. He 
talked for nearly an hour and the sum total of his argument 
was: Does the farmer want $1 a bushel for his wheat or does 
he want $1.50 a bushel, and that explains the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ana has expired, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is best for me to confess at the outset that I make 
no pretense of being able to explain how the bill under con- 
sideration will work, or to give anyone a clearer understanding 
of what benefits may be expected to flow from its operation if 
enacted. I therefore request that I be not interrupted while I 
attempt, by thinking aloud, to put some of the thoughts 1 have 
on the subject in order. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
speaking about? 

Mr. TILSON. 
House. 

In the rough and tumble of debate here on the floor of the 
House we sometimes speak of a measure as economically un- 
sound or even vicious. All that we mean by such terms is that, 
in our judgment, such measures are inadvisable or unwise from 
an economic standpoint, and therefore should not be enacted 


Which bill is the gentleman 


I am speaking about the bill now before the 


into law. We respect the other fellow who honestly enter- 
tuins contrary views on the subject, and concede to him the 
same right that we claim for ourselves. It is one of the fine 
things about our service here that we can and do differ so 


widely in our views and contest them so vigorously with each 
other and yet never lose for a moment our personal regard or 
our respect for the views of the other fellow. 

Conceding to everyone else the absolute right to an opposite 
opinion, I deem it to be my duty for myself and not for any- 
one else to voice briefly my opposition to this bill. 

I fully realize that there is a very real problem in agricul- 
ture, brought about by the necessity for readjustment after 
the serious dislocation in the economic structure caused by a 
world-wide war. During that period overproduction was 
direcily encouraged and rapidly mounting costs of production 


were disregarded. Production costs are still high for the 
farmer, but they can be disregarded no longer if the farmer is 
to make a profit, and he must make a profit or he can not 


continue to produce. The farmer has been further penalized 
in his production costs beyond anyone else by the effects of our 
immigration laws, now far more drastically restrictive than 
ever before in our history, upon the problem of farm labor, 





| ate. 
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Recognizing the existence of the farm problem and the 
seriousness of it, everyone feels the importance of doing eyery- 
thing possible to help solve it. The question before us is 
whether the pending bill is the solution and the only solution: 
for it would seem that the proponents of this bill are not ready 
to even consider anything other than this particular bill in the 
precise form it has taken during its passage through the Sen- 
And I feel constrained to add that if all farm relief legis- 
lation fails at this session those who have so persistently in- 
sisted upon one particular bill or nothing will, in my judgment, 
not be free from blame for the result, 

Again, with all deference to the opinions of others, I do not 
believe the bill under consideration to be a solution of the farm 
problem at all. I believe that it would not only not work well, 
but that the attempt to work it would make matters infinitely 
worse. I believe that in the long run the one who would suffer 
most from such a law would be the farmer himself. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is the gentleman speaking of the 
Aswell bill? 


Mr. TILSON. I am speaking of the bill now before the 


committee for consideration, which is the Senate bill as 
| it was finally amended in the Senate. As I try to vis- 
ualize what would probably happen in case it were at- 


| tempted to put such a law into operation, I can see the delicate 


mechanism of trade and commerce thrown out of its normal ad- 
justment into helpless confusion, 

Instead of prices being regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, they will be determined by the edict of a 
board. It is often said that if it were a certainty that the 
ruler would always be wise and good an absolute mon. 
archy would be the best form of government. The trouble 
is with the premises. In this bill it would seem to be the 
assumption that the board will be all wise and all good 
and so the bill proceeds to make the board practically all power- 
ful. The experience of mankind through the ages does not 
warrant the assumption. What opportunities are here made 
available for advance leaks of information as to what the board 
will do in certain contingencies! What possibilities of graft 
and corruption through speculation are here made ready and 


'at hand! 


Whether or not I am able to sense what the board would or 
might do when appointed under such a law there is one thing 


| of which I am positively certain, and that is that the method 


The time of the gentleman from Louisi- | 
| not absolutely unconstitutional. 


provided for the appointment of the board is utterly vicious if 
Under our form of govern- 
ment it is the duty of the Executive to enforce the laws, and 
he is given the corresponding power of appointing executive 
officers or the agencies through which the laws are to be 
enforced. The bill under consideration undertakes to so restrict 
the exercise of the appointing power as to substantially deprive 
the Executive of all right to select those who are to execute 
the law. 

In the bill under consideration a fraction of one class of citi 
zens in a given district select those who select three persons 
from whom the President must select the member of the board 
from that district. Let us suppose, what would probably hap 
pen, that the three from. whom the President must select one 
are as like as three peas in a pod, so far as their views as tv 
their duties on the bourd are concerned. The result would be 
that the fraction of the one class of citizens could, and doubt- 
less would, compel the selection of some one who, regardless of 
the wishes or interests of all other citizens, would pe obligated 
to serve the interests of those making the selection. 

As to the tendency of such legislation there can be no doubt 
It leads in the direction of sovietism and is in fact a consider 
able step in that direction. It means that a particular class of 
our citizens acting through representatives of their own choos- 
ing are to be clothed with tremendous powers over the ver) 
means of life itself affecting vitally the lives and fortunes of 
the whole people. I can not bring myself to believe that the 
courts would ever sustain such legislation. I shall attempt to 
discuss here only the one point as to the constitutionality of the 
provision of the bill for selecting the board. 

The bill provides for the selection of a board of 12 members, 
one from each Federal land bank district. It provides that the 
President shall appoint the member from each district from 
three persons nominated to him by a committee of seven, four 
of whom shall represent the “bona fide farm organizations and 
cooperative associations” in that district, whatever this may 
mean. The three minority members of the nominating com- 
mittee are to be appointed, two by the heads of the agricultural! 
departments of the several States in the district and one by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The bill also proposes to create 


| an advisory council of seven for each commodity covered by the 
' 
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bill, and members of each commodity advisory council shall be 
selected annually by the board from lists submitted by coopera- 
tive marketing associations and farm organizations and by agri- 
cultural heads of the several States within the district. The 
President has no part in the selection of the advisory council. 

The appointing power of the President for each member of 
the proposed farm board would be limited by the bill to a selec- 
tion from three persons in each district, the three persons to be 
chosen by organizations formed by the voluntary association of 
furmers for their own benefit. The great mass of unorganized 
farmers are to have, through the appointments of the State 
agricultural heads and the Secretary of Agriculture, only minor- 
ity representation in the matter, and the President would have 
no power to appoint anyone whom he might think would care 
for their interests or the interests of the public. 

The question whether such a limitation on the appointing 
power of the President is constitutional has never been consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court of the United States, because up to 
the present time in our history no substantial group has ever 


there are decisions by State courts and an opinion by the United 
States Attorney General which clearly hold that limitations of 
this character amount to an attempt of the legislative branch 
of the Government to invade the province of the executive 
branch. 

The decisions of the State courts are founded for the most 
part upon provisions in the State constitutions similar to the 
provisions in the Federal Constitution which separate the Fed- 
eral power into the executive, legislative, and judicial branches, 
and which give to the executive branch the right to appoint 
executive officers. 

The eppointing power of the President of the United States 
is defined in section 2 of Article II of the Constitution. This 
section provides that the President— 


shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
Supreme Court. and all other officers of the United States, whose 
are not herein otherwise provided for and which shall 
be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 


of the 


appointments 


ment 


When the Civil Service Commission was first established the 
question arose as to the power of Congress to place limitations 
on the constitutional appointing power of the President and 
heads of departments. The commission as first organized asked 
the United States Attorney General for an opinion whether a 
statute could constitutionally limit appointments to the person 


receiving the highest grade on a competitive examination, and, | an office, either Congress by direct legislation, or the President, by 


second, whether it could limit appointments to general classes 
The Attorney General, under date of August 31, 
1871, rendered an opinion (vol. 13, 
General, p. 516) in which he held that Congress could not by 
law limit the President or the heads of departments to the 
highest person on a competitive examination, but that it could 
restrict appointments to a class of persons whose qualifications 
or fitness should be determined by an examination instituted 
independent of the appointing power. 

The first inquiry of the commission raised the question, to 
quote the Attorney General's language, *“* whether the designa- 
tion of a single person for appointment by a board not estab- 
lished by the constitutional appointing power would virtually 


ol persons. 


vest the appointment in a body unknown to the Constitution.” | 


The Attorney General goes on further to say: 


The objection is substantially this: That a rule, whether prescribed 
by Congress or by the President, in pursuance of authority given by 
Congress, that a vacant civil office must be given to the person who is 
found to stand foremost in a competitive examination, in effect makes 
the judges in that examination the appointing power to that office, and 


thus contravenes the constitutional provisions on the subject of 
appointments * * %, 
If to appoint is merely to do a formal act, that is, merely to 


authenticate a selection not made by the appointing power, then there 
is no constitutional objection to the designation of officers by a com- 
petitive examination, or any other mode of selection which Congress 
may prescribe or authorize. But if appointment implies an exercise 
of judgment and will, the officer must be selected according to the 
judgment and will of the person or body in whom the appointing power 
is vested by the Constitution, and a mode of selection which gives 
no room for the exercise of that judgment and will is inadmissible 
If the President in appointing a marshal, if the Senate in appointing 
its secretary, if a court or head of department in appointing a clerk, 
must take the individual whom a civil-service board adjudged to have 
proved himself the fittest by the test of a competitive examination, the 
will and judgment which determine that appointment are not the will 


emp 
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and judgment of the President, of the Senate, of the court, or the head 
of department, but are the will and judgment of the civil-service board, 
and that board is virtually the appointing power. Viewing the appoint- 
ing power conferred in the Constitution as a substantial and not merely 
a nominal function, I can not but believe that the judgment and will 
of the constitutional depositary of that power should be exercised im 
every appointment. 


In the bill under consideration the judgment and will of the 
President is limited to the selection from a list of three persons 
submitted to him by a committee nominated by certain farm 
organizations. The same arguments which apply to a limita- 
tion of a single individual apply also to such a limitation as the 
bill proposes. The President has the constitutional right to 
select officers in whose judgment and ability he has confidence, 
and he can not exercise this right if limited to a from 
three persons selected only by those who have a financial inter 
est in the questions to be decided by his appointee. 

Further on in his opinion the Attorney General says on the 


choice 


me i . : | Same subject: 
suggested such a limitation upon the power of appoinment, but 


If Congress can compel the President to nominate a person selected 


i by others, it can compel the Senate to advise and consent to that nomi- 


nation. If the foremost man in the competitive test is entitled to the 
office, that test must be conclusive upon all whose action is required 
to place him in the office, and, in fact, the action of all of them is 
merely formal, except that of the judges in the test. But advice and 
consent imply an exercise of judgment and will. So does nomination. 
So does appointment. * * * Such constraint frustrates the consti- 
tuttonal design—that the judgment of the Senate shall revise the judg 
ment of the President, and that the judgment of both shall concur ina 


filling the office. 


The Attorney General’s language shows clearly that in legis- 
lation of this character Congress is attempting not only to in- 
vide the rights of the President but is also surrendering a right 
which attaches to the Senate. To reduce the proposition to the 
absurd, it might be argued that under the provisions of the bill 


| the President might appoint one of the three persons nominated 


| rejected by the Senate. 


Opinions of the Attorney | 


| tional. 


by the farm organizations, that the Senate might reject the 
nomination so made, and that the President might then nomi- 
nate the second of the three nominees, and that he also would be 
The President under the law would 
necessarily nominate the third, and the Senate, if the law 
constitutional, would be bound to confirm the nomination. 

As to the power of Congress to establish general qualifications 
and to restrict appointments to specified classes, the Attorney 
General in the same opinion holds this power to be constitu- 
He says: 


is 


Though the appointing power alone can designate an individual for 


authority derived from Congress, can prescribe qualifications, and r 
quire that the designation shall be made out of a class of persons 
ascertained by proper tests to have those qualifications. * * * 
| Congress could require that officers shall be of American citizenship 
or of certain age, that judges should be of the legal profession and of 
a certain standing in the profession, and still leave room to the ap- 
pointing power for the exercise of its own judgment and will; and I 
am not prepared to affirm that to go further and requi: that the 
selection shall be made from persons found by an examining board to 
be qualified in such particulars as diligence, scholarship, integrity, 
good manners, and attachment to the Government, 1ld impose an 
unconstitutional limitation on the appointing power It would still 
have a reasonable scope for its own judgment and will. * * * 
In the matter now in question, it is not supposable that Congress or 
the President would require of candidates for office qualifications 
unattainable by a sufficient number to afford ample room for choice. 
In the bill under consideration an attempt is clearly being 
made to reduce the number of eligibles below “a_ suflicient 
number to afford ample room for choice.” No one can claim 


that in a district of possibly 10,000,000 people the President is 
given ample room for choice when limited to selection from 
three out of that number, a percentage of approximately one to 
every three million persons. 

Under the present rules of the Civil Service Commission 
appointing officers are limited to the selection of one of three 
persons certified by the Civil Service Commission to have ob- 
tained the highest ratings on competitive examination, but it 
should be remembered that Congress has not attempted to estab- 
lish such a policy by law, that in fact the civil service law, 
so-called, merely authorizes the President to set up certain 
machinery to aid him in the selection of civil service employees, 
that the rules laid down by law provide that they are to be 
enforced “as nearly as the conditions of good administration 
will warrant” and that the commission is to report annually 
to Congress “the rules and regulations and the exceptions 
thereto enforced.” 
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From the beginning the rules laid down by this law have been 
held to be merely persuasive so far as they affect the Presi- 
dent’s appointing power and Presidents have, from the begin- 
ning of this system, exercised the right of sweeping aside civil- 
service requirements whenever deemed necessary and proper 
and making appointments in the Government service by what 
known aS an Executive order. Practically every President 
since the inception of the civil-service system has exercised this 
right of making appointments without regard to the require- 
ments establishec by this commission whenever he deemed it 
necessary to do so in the public interest and it has been held 
by Attorneys General that it was the clear intention of the law 
to give him this right. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri met the exact question raised 
by the provision of the bill now under consideration in State v. 


is 


Washburn, decided Match 19, 1902 (167 Missouri Reports, p. 
680). That case brought before the highest Missouri court a 


statute creating election Commissions in all cities of the State 
over 100,000 and providing that one member of such board in 
h city should be appointed from a list of three eligible citi- 
zens nominated by the city central committee of the leading 
political party opposed to that to which the other two members 
of the board belong: 

The court 


if 
in that case said: 

Although the power here attempted to be conferred is not literally 
the power of appointment, yet its effect is the same, it leads to the 
appointment and, if the legislature has the authority to confer the 
power to nominate In the manner indicated, it has the authority to 
confer the power to appoint without the circumlocution, which is merely 
formal. If the governor may be compelled to select one of three, he 
may be limited in his preference to one of two and, either in form 
or in skillful practice, there might be no choice left to the executive 
at all. We must consider the statute, therefore, as conferring on the 
partisan committee the power to name the officer, for such is the effect. 

The act of appointing to government office is in itself the exercise 
of a governmental function, and can be exercised only by a governmental 
officer. Therefore, when the power to make such appointment is con- 
ferred on a hitherto unofficial person, if the act conferring the power 
is valid, the person on whom it is so conferred becomes ipso facto a 
public officer. (Mechem’'s Public Officers, sec. 11.) Assuming, then, 
for the sake of argument, without so deciding, that the legislature had 
the power under section 9 of article 14 to create an office to exercise 
the function of appointing the third member of the board of election 
commissioners, still it had no right to appoint the person or persons 
who should fill the office so created. 

The constitution of Ohio contains a clause very similar to section 
article 14, of our constitution above quoted, [This section reads: 
“The appointment of all officers not otherwise directed by this con- 
stitution shail be made in such manner as may be prescribed by law."’] 
In that State the legislature passed a law creating a board of commis- 
sioners to do certain publie service, and in the act named three indi- 
viduals and authorized them to appoint the members of the board of 
commissioners. The question of the validity of the appointments made 
by these three persons came before the supreme court of that State, 
and it was held that the act of the legislature in that particular was 
unconstitutional, and that whilst the constitution gave the legislature 
the power to create the office of board of commissioners and prescribe 
by law the manner of appointment, it did not give it the power to make 
the appointment, and that the naming of the three individuals and 
conferring on them the power to make the appointments was in itself 
the creation of another office and the appointment by- the legislature 
to that office. (State ex rel. v. Kennon, 7 Ohio St. 546.) The same 
view of the subject was taken by the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
(State ex rel. v. Stanley, 66 N. C. 59; State ex rel. Howerton v. 
Tate, 68 N. C. 546.) There was a clause in the constitution of each of 
these States expressly denying the legislature the power to appoint 
to office; but whilst our constitution does not in express terms say that 
the general assembly shall not exercise the power of appointment to 
office, it does expressly say that it shall not exercise a power properly 
belonging to either of the other departments, and that is as explicit 
as if it had specified that it should not make appointments or render 


judgments. 

When, therefore, the general assembly undertook to confer the power 
to appoint the third election commbssioner of Kansas City on a body 
of men not officially connected with the State government it undertook, 
in effect, to create an office to exercise the governmental function of 
filling by appointimwent another public office, and not only to create such 
office to name by description the men who were to fill it, in effect 
the office and appointing incumbents, making the law and 
executing it. 


but 
creating 


This decision is based on three general grounds, one of which 
is a constitutional provision peculiar to the State of Missouri, 
prohibiting the legislature of that State from granting to any 
corporation, association, or individual special or exclusive rights. 
The opinion indicates that the statute in question would be un- 
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constitutional on this provision alone, but goes on, as the 
language shows, to find it unconstitutional on the broader 
ground that it is an inyasion of the rights of the executive 
branch, and in this connection holds, as it had also been held in 
Ohio and North Carolina, that when a legislative body empowers 
private individuals to nominate public officers it ipso facto 
makes such private individuals public officers, and that if the 
legislature has not the constitutional power to directly appoint 
public officers it can not appoint such a nominating body. In 
the Ohio case referred to the persons to make the nominations 
were indicated by name. In the Missouri case in which the 
opinion of the court is quoted the city committee of a political 
party was named the nominating board. In the present bill a 
board created of delegutes from farm associations would be 
appointed a nominating agency. If the provision of the bill 
under consideration is constitutional the members of the nomi- 
nating board so appointed by it ipso facto become public officers, 
and if Congress has no power to appoint public officers it has 
no power to appoint such a board or to provide for their appoint- 
ment other than by the President or the head of a department. 

Even if Congress might constitutionally create an agency like 
the Civil Service Commission, with power to limit the choice of 
the President or head of a department to one of three, still, 
under the State decisions just quoted, this power would not 
extend, as this bill attempts to extend it, to the creation of a 
nominuting board not appointed as provided for in the Consti- 
tution. 

The civil service law provides that the civil service com- 
missioners shall be appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate; and they are appointed public 
officers in the constitutional way. If that law attempted to 
give the power of examining candidates to the National Civil 
Service Reform League, it would be on all fours with the pro- 
visions of this bill and it is hard to believe that anyone would 
seriously contend that such a provision would be constitutional. 

The Supreme Court of the State of New York met a con- 
flict between the so-called “rule of three” in the civil service 
law of that State and its constitution by suspending the opera- 
tion of that law so far as it applied to appointments which 
were constitutionally vested in another public officer. The 
constitution of New York gave to the superintendent of public 
works the power to appoint certain officers in his department. 
After the enactment of a civil service law, limiting appoiut- 
ments to one of three persons certified as qualified by the state 
civil service commission after competitive examination, the 
superintendent of public works appointed a clerk not so certified 
and the case went before the court on the question whether 
the clerk was legally appointed. The court held that he was 
legally appointed and that the appointing power given to an 
officer by the State constitution could not be limited to three 
persons certified to him by another agency. The New York 
Court of Appeals in that case said (People v. Angle, 17 North- 
eastern, p. 413): 

It seems to us that this law leaves to the superintendent only 
the barren office of issuing a commission to the person whom others 
have selected for his adoption, whereas the constitution provides that 
he shall be the exclusive actor in determining the wisdom and propriety 
of the proposed appointment. It can not be reasonably contended 
that the superintendent has, under this system, any such freedom of 
action and choice as is implied in the power to appoint his subordi- 
nates, and perform the duties charged upon him by the constitu- 
tion. * * * How far the legislature may circumscribe by general 
laws, the eligibility of the citizen to fill offices in the civil service 
of the State, by declaring disqualifications therefor arising out of 
specal circumstances or inconsistent employments, it is unnecessary 
and would now be unprofitable to consider; but we think it entirely 
clear that it has no power to impose restrictions directly upon one 
who possesses constitutional authority which practically destroys or 
impairs the exercise of such authority. The vice of this legislation 
is that it is directed at the appointing power alone, and enjoins it 
in imperative terms to refrain from the exercise of that power, except 
under conditions and restrictions imposed by the legislative will alone. 


The provision of the New .York constitution here interpreted 
by the court read: 


All other persons employed in the care and management of the 
canals, except collectors of tolls and those in the department of the 
State engineer and surveyor, shall be appointed by the superintendent 
of public works, and shall be subject to suspension and removal by him. 


Subsequently, New York amended its constitution and in- 
serted a provision in that instrument for the selection of em- 
ployees by means of competitive tests in order to clear up 
questions as to the constitutionality of the State civil service 
law. Thereafter, in People v. Mosher (57 Northeastern, 55), 


the New York Court of Appeals held constitutional a law which 
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limited appointments in municipalities to one of three persons 


certified by the civil service commission, 
constitutional provision making such positions elective or ap- 
pointive by the municipal authorities, but the decision was 
based solely on the amendment previously adopted to the con- 
stitution providing for competitive tests. 

It is certain that in the establishment of our Government 
under the Constitution it was contemplated that the Executive 
should be charged with the responsibility of executing the laws. 
Along with this responsibility, and as a necessary corollary to 
it, he was given the power of appointment of executive officers. 
if by legislative act this power can be taken away from him, 
then other powers may thus be taken from him and the checks 
and balances of our system of government be destroyed. This 
bill is the most serious attempt thus far made to break down 
one of the wisest and best provisions of the Constitution. At- 
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iempts on the part of State legislatures to break down similar | 
provisions of State constitutions have failed, as I have shown. | 


The attempt should fail here; but if by any mischance this bill 
should sueceed in being enacted into law, it would, in my judg- 
ment, be held by the courts to be unconstitutional and void. 
| Applause. J 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I shall support 
the Aswell amendment [applause] because I think unquestion- 
ably it offers immediate relief in what constitutes an emergency 
situation. Admittedly the Senate bill does not offer any im- 


mediate relief. The pity ef this situation to me is that ad- 
vantage has been taken of the distress in the agricultural 


industry of the country for theorists to convince a sufficient 
number of farmers that this is what they desire or should 
have as to cause them in turn to bring a pressure here upon 
sincere and eurnest Representatives in the Congress that is 
causing them to subvert their own judgment. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, if this scheme of an equalization fee goes 
into the law and begins to work within the next decade we will 
see a complete revolution in the relation of agriculture to all 
other industries. You will see agriculture put upon the plane 
of a public-service corporation. The inevitable evolution will 
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Mr. RAGON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
IT would like to say to the gentleman from Georgia that we may 
very well have an exception in his case; but if they try to make 
it 15 minutes on the other side to debate this question, then 
there will be objection. I am perfectly willing for the gentle- 
man from Georgia to proceed for 15 minutes or 20 minutes, so 
far as that is concerned, because the gentleman has a bill here 
that has not been thoroughly debated; but I think I voice the 
sentiment of a vast majority of this committee when I say we 
are tired of this general debate on the other two bills. [Ap- 
plause.] This session is rapidly drawing to a close, and the 
time we save now will be worth a lot to us next week. 

Mr. CRISP. I think my friend will admit I have not tuken 
any tine—— 

Mr. RAGON. I grant the gentleman that. 

Mr. CRISP. And we will save time by granting me this time 
in lieu of having the bill read. 

Mr. RAGON. I am making this explanation in order thai 
the committee may understand later on what we are going to 


| try to do, and that is finish this bill under the five-minute rule 


| the committee that when the Committee on 


and not have these innumerable extensions that were charac- 
teristic of the debate last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia moves to 
strike out section 1 of the Senate bill and substitute therefor 
the provisions of his bill (H. R. 16809), and instead of reading 
the bill the gentleman asks unanimous consent that it may be 
considered as read and placed in the Recorp without reading; 
and that he be allowed to proceed for 15 minutes in explana- 
tion of his motion. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to state to the membership of 
Agriculture agreed 
to recommend to the Rules Committee that the Senate bill be 
made in order, it was understood by the members of the com- 


| mittee, and the assurance was given to those who were opposed 


be that there will come Government regulation of the farm as | 


marked as now exists with reference to your public-utilities 
affairs. 

This bill is going to pass. What will become of it after that? 
i do not know. At least it is said it is going to pass. Many 
of us will not be here when its ‘ull effect comes. [Applause.] 


But let me tell you now that the man who voies for 


to the Senate bill, that liberal time for debate would be given 
on the Aswell and Crisp substitutes, and no member of the 
Committee on Agriculture will object to a reasonable discussion 
of these substitutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the bill will be printed in the Recoxp without read- 


| ing, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Georgia for 


this | 


equalization fee will be on the defensive the moment it goes | 


into effect. [Applause.] And those of us who have been on 
the defensive, because we have stood against this revolution- 
ury 
of agriculture, can at least sit on the side lines and see the 
other gentlemen who have attacked us defend themselves a 
little. You tell me that the farmers down in my section are 
jing to willingly pay this equalization fee on cotton or on 
every shout that they sell to a local butcher, or on every 
bushel of wheat. You tell me that you can pass this boot-strap 
egislation and that they will be satisfied with it when they 


proposal, which threatens to destroy the whole situation | 


begin to see it go inte effect—paying a tax on every pound of | 


cotton and every bushel of wheat and every shoat 
to the local butcher and not see any benefit 
nerease in price from the operation of this fee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further debate, the question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
to strike out section 1 and insert the provisions of his bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ASWELL) there were—ayes 113, noes 140. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Iowa |Mr. HAuGEN] and the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 144, noes 160. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 1 
and offer as a substitute the following, which is a substitute for 
the whole bill: and should it be adopted, I will move to strike 
out the remaining sections of the Senate bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to save time, may I submit this unani- 
mous-consent request: In lieu of having the bill read, which 
will require 15 or 20 minutes, I ask that I be permitted to 
address the committee for 15 minutes in explanation of the bill: 


they sell 
whatever in an 


| end of 
successor to an appointed member of the board shall be 


that the bill be printed in the Recorp in lieu of its being read | 


at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman couple with his request 
that 15 minutes be allowed on this side? 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to the distinguished gentleman that 
I have no objection to whatever time he may request. 


15 minutes. 
The Crisp substitute is as follows: 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to pro 


mote the orderly marketing of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce; to enable producers of such commodities to 
stabilize their markets against tndne and excessive fluctuations; to 
preserve advantageous domestic markets for such commodities; to 
minimize speculation and waste in marketing such commodities; and 
to encourage the organization of producers of such commodities into 
cooperative marketing associations. 
FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

Sec. 2. A Federal farm board is hereby created in the Department 
of Agriculture which shal! consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
shall be chairman ex officio, and 12 members, one from each of t! 12 
Federal land-bank districts, appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate Not more 
than 6 of the specially appointed members shall be members the 
same political party. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND TERMS OF BOARD MEMBERS 

Sec. 3. (a) The terms of office of the appointed members of the 

board first taking office after the approval of this act shall expire, as 


designated by the President at the time of nomination, 
of the second year, four at the end of the fourth year, 
year, after the date of the al 


four at the end 
and four at 

this act A 
appointed in the 
same manner as the original appointed members, and shall have a term 
of office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the t 
for which his predecessor was appointed. 


the sixth of 


approy 


(b) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was aj 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Any member of the board in office at the expiration of the term 
for which he was appointed may continue in office until his successor 
takes office 

(d) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the 


remaining members to execute the functions of the board, and a majority 
of the members in office shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of the business of the beard. 

(e) Each of the appointed members of the board shall be a citizen 
of the United States, who shall have bad experience in agriculture 


or 
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the cooperative marketing of agricultural products, shall not actively 
engage in any other business, vocation, or employment than that of 
serving as a member of the board, and shall receive a salary of $10,000 
a year, together with necessary traveling expenses and expenses in- 
curred for subsistence, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, within 
the limitations prescribed by law, while away from the principal office 
of the board on business required by this act, or, if assigned to any 
other office established by the board, then while away from such office 
on business required by this act, 
GENERAL POWERS 

Sec. 4. The board— 

Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as vice 
chairman of the board, 

(b) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, 
and such other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 

(e) Shall have an officia] seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) Shall make an annual report to Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of a secretary and such 
experts and, in accordance with the classification act of 1923 and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and 
and (2) make such expenditures (including expenditures 
for rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested 
in the board 


employees, 


SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIDS 
Sec, 5. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman or of 
a majority of its members, 

(b) The board shall keep advised, from any available sources, of crop 
prices, prospects, supply and demand at home and abroad, with espe- 
cial attention to the existence or the probability of the existence of a 
surplus of any agricultural commodity or any of its food products. 

(c) The board shall advise cooperative associations, farm organiza- 
tions, and producers in the adjustment of production and distribution, 
in order that they may secure the maximum benefits under this act. 

(d) The board may publish, from time to time, such information as 
may be useful to farmers generally, in planning their future plantings, 
in order that burdensome crop surpluses may be avoided or minimized. 


COMMODITY ADVISORY COUNCILS 


Sec. 6. (a) The board is hereby authorized and directed to create for 
each agricultural commodity which in its Judgment may at any time 
require the application of this act an advisory council of seven mem- 
bers fairly representative of the producers of such commodity. Mem- 
bers of each commodity advisory council shall be selected annually by 
the board from men actually engaged in cooperative marketing associa- 
tious and farm organizations determined by the board to be representa- 
tive of the producers of such commodity. Members of each commodity 
advisory council shall serve without salary, but may be paid by the 
board a per diem compensation not exceeding $20 for attending meet- 
ings of the council and for time devoted to other business of the coun- 
cil and authorized by the board. Each council member shall be paid 
by the board his necessary traveling expenses to and from meetings 
of the council and his expenses incurred for subsistence, or per diem 
allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by law, 
while engaged upon the business of the council. Each commodity ad- 
visory council shall be designated by the name of the commodity it 
represents, as, for example, “The cotton advisory council.” 

Each commodity advisory council shall meet as soon as practi- 
cable after its selection at a time and place designated by the board 
and select a chairman. The board may designate a secretary of the 


council. 


ib) 


(c) Each commodity advisory council shall meet thereafter at least 
twice in each year at a time and place designated by the board, 

(d) Each commodity advisory council shall have power, by itself or 
through its officers, (1) to confer directly with the board, or to make 
oral or written representations concerning matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the board, (2) to call for information from the board and to 
make representations to the board in respect of the commodity repre- 
sented by the council on all matters pertaining to the interests of the 
producers of the commodity, and (3) to cooperate with the board in 
advising producers and cooperative associations and farm organizations 
in the adjustment of production in order to secure the maximum benefits 
under this act. 

Sec. 7. Immediately upon its organization, the board upon the re- 
of any cooperative marketing association, or upon its own mo- 
tion, may investigate the conditions surrounding the marketing of any 
agricultural commodity produced in the United States and determine: 

1. Does a surplus of any such commodity exist, or threaten to exist; 

2. Does the existence or threat of such surplus depress or threaten 
to depress the price of such commodity below the cost of production 
with a reasonable profit to the efficient producers thereof ; 


quest 
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3. Are the conditions of durability, preparation, processing, presery- 
ing, and marketing of such commodity—or the products therefrom— 
adaptable to the storage or future disposal of such commodity ; 

4. Are the producers of any such commodity sufficiently organized 
cooperatively to be fairly representative of the interests of the pro- 
ducers of the commodity ; 

5. Are the cooperative marketing associations efficiently organized 
to direct the purchasing, storing, and marketing such commodity, 

If the board shall by a majority of its members and with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the advisory council in such commodity find 
affirmatively that any agricultural commodity falls within the pro- 
visions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this section, then the board shall declare 
that an emergency exists in such commodity. 

The board may, from time to time, on its own motion or upon the 
request of any organization of producers, declare that such emergency 
has passed. 

Sec, 8. Where the board has made a finding in accordance with sec- 
tion 7 that an enrergency exists, and where the producers of the com- 
modity request the cooperation of the board, then the board shal! 
publicly declare its readiness to extend to the cooperative associations 
engaged in the handling of such commodity its assistance in accordance 
with this act. And it may— 

(a) Require the associations concerned to form a corporation under 
the laws of any State (hereinafter referred to as the corporation) to 
represent such association or associations in all transactions with the 
board and to handle surplus commodities under the provisions of this 
act. The capital of such corporation may be nominal in amount and 
shall be subscribed by such cooperative association, or if there be more 
than one such association in such proportions as they may agree, or. 
in failure of such agreement, then in such proportions as—the board 
may determine, 

(b) Make advances for working capital to such corporation to 
enable it to purchase, store, merchandise, or otherwise dispose of such 
portion of the commodity concerned as may be responsible for unduly 
depressing the price thereof. 


(c) Such advances may be for such period as the board may ¢de- 
termine and may be renewed from time to time by the board. 

(d) Such advances shall bear interest at 1 per cent per annum 
above the rate of interest paid by the Treasury of the United States 
for its loan last preceding the date of such advances. 

(e) Commodities purchased with said advances (unless disapproved 
by the board) may be pledged as marginal security for loans with 
which to purchase further amounts of such commodity. 

(f) Whenever, in the judgment of the board, sufficient loans can 
be secured by the corporation at reasonable rates from other lenders, 
it shall suspend the further making of advances. 

Sec. 9. No commodity which is liable to spoilage during the period 
of such loan by reason of its inherent nature or inferior condition 
shall be purchased with the advances made by the board. 

Sec. 10. The corporation receiving such advances shall make pur- 
chases of such commodity with the proceeds thereof only: 

(a) When prices are below or, except for such purchases, may fall 
below the cost of production to efficient producers. 

(b) Of those grades and qualities of such commodities, the produc- 
tion of which is desirable in the interest of the domestic consumers 
of the United States, or for which normally a foreign market exists 
at a price showing a reasonable profit to an efficient producer thereof. 

(c) So long as ensuing production of such commodity does not show 
an increase in planting or breeding according to the estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture of planting or breeding of the commodity. 

(d) If the commodity so purchased shall be properly conditioned, 
preserved, stored, and safeguarded: Provided, however, That no such 
commodity shall be processed with the aid of advances made by tlie 
board in such manner as to produce a change of form except with the 
specific approval of the board. 

(e) If every reasonable effort shall be exerted by the corporation 
to avoid losses and to secure profits on resales, but the corporation 
shall not withhold any commodity from the domestic market if the 
price thereof has become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to 
American consumers. 

Sec, 11. The corporation shall enter into agreement with the board 
to— 

(a) Adopt by-laws satisfactory to the board in accordance 
which any cooperative association handling the same commodity may 
become a stockholder in such corporation and putting such restri: 
tions upon the alienation of stock in such corporation as will insure 
the retention both of such stock and of all beneficial interest therein 
by cooperative associations, 

(b) Keep such accounts, records, and memoranda, and make such 
reports in respect of its transactions, business methods, and. financial 
condition as the Federal farm board may from time to time prescribe. 

(c) Permit the Federal farm board upon its own initiative or upon 
written request of any stockholder in the corporation to investigate 
its financial condition and business methods, 


with 
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(d) Set aside a reasonable per cent of its profits each year for a 


reserve fund; which reserve fund may be transformed into fixed 
capital and certificates representing its ownership issued to the co- 
operative associations, stockholders in the corporation, with the assent 
of the board and under terms and conditions approved by the board. 

(e) Distribute the balance among its cooperative association stock- 
holders ratably, according to the amount of such commodity produced 
in the current year that has been marketed through such associations 
by the producers thereof. 7 

Sec. 12. The cooperative associations concerned shall enter into an 
agreement with the corporation to— 

(a2) Set aside a reasonable per cent of the profits prorated to them 
for a reserve fund, 

(b) Distribute the balance among their members, ratably, accord- 
ing to the amount of such commodity marketed through the association 
by said members. 5 

Sec. 13. Lf, by reason of unforeseen conditions, a loss is sustained 
in the disposition of a commodity purchased under the provisions of 
this act, which exceeds the reserves previously accumulated by the 
corporation, such loss may be assessed against the succeeding opera- 
tions in connection with the commodity concerned but shall not be 
assessed against the cooperative association stockholders of the cor- 
poration, 

LOANS TO COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 14. The board is authorized, upon such terms and conditions 
and in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, to make 
loans out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association engaged 
in the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition, or processing of 
any agricultural commodity or to corporations formed jointly by two or 
more such associations, for the purpose of assisting such associations 
in the purchase or construction of facilities to be used in the storage 
or processing of such agricultural commodity. In making any such 
join the board may provide for the payment of a fixed number of annual 
installments which will, within a period of not more than 20 years, 
repay the amount of such loan, together with the interest thereon. 
The aggregate amounts loaned under this subdivision and remaining 
unpaid shall not exceed at any one time the sum of $50,000,000. 

(b) Any loan under this section shall bear interest at the 
of 4% per cent per annum. 


rate 


Sec. 15. (a) The board is authorized, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, 


to make loans out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association 
to any cooperative association created by two or more of such 
cooperative associations to act as a common agent in marketing any 
agricultural commodity. Such loans may be made to assist in the 
orderly marketing of the products of such association or associations 
and may be either secured or unsecured. In the making of loans 
under this subdivision the board shall designate such terms and 
conditions as to satisfy itself that there is a reasonable prospect of 
repayment but shall not require for the repayment of such loan any 
assessment or charge against the members of any such cooperative 
association, 

(b) Any loan under this section shall bear interest at 1 per cent 
per annum above the rate of interest paid by the Treasury of the 
United States for the last loan made by it preceding the date of such 
advances. 

Sec. 16. No loan shall be made under the provisions of section 14 
or section 15 to any cooperative association dealing in any commodity 
for which a corporation has been organized in accordance with the 
provisions of section 8, except upon the request of such corporation. 


AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 


Sec. 17. Expenditures by the board for loans and advances from 
the revolving fund and expenditures by the board from the appropria- 
tion under subdivision (b) of section 20 shall be allowed and paid 
upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the 
chairman of the board. Vouchers so made for expenditures from the 
revolving fund shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government; except that all financial transactions of the board shall, 
subject to the above limitation, be examined by the General Account- 
ing Office, at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller 
General of the United States may by regulation prescribe. Such ex- 
amination in respect of expenditures from the revolving fund shall be 
for the sole purpose of making a report to the Congress and to the 
board of expenditures in violation of law, together with such recom- 
mendations as the Comptroller General deems advisable concerning the 
receipt, disbursement, and application of the funds administered by 
the board. 


or 


EXAMINATION OF BOOKS 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE 


Sec. 18. (a) It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment 
in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the board, 
or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to 
the board in carrying out any of the provisions of this act and the 
regulations of the board. The board shall, in cooperation with any 
Such governmental establishment, avail itself of the services and 
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facilities of such governmental establishment in order to avoid prevent- 
able expense or duplication of effort. 

(b) The President may by Execufive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board with such information and 
data pertaining to the functions of the board as may be contained 
in the records of such governmental establishment not otherwise pre- 
vented by law. The order of the President may provide such limitations 
as to the use of the information and data as he deems desirable. 

(c) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 19. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “ person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(2) The term “ United States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
means continental United States, 

(3) The term “cooperative association” means an association of 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as farmers, 
planters, ranchers, dairymen, or nut or fruit growers, organized to 
carry out any purpose specified in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize association of producers of agricultural products,” ap 
proved February 18, 1922, if such association is qualified under such act. 

(4) The term “corporation” represents any corporation formed 
under the laws of any State, the stock of which is owned wholly by a 
cooperative association or cooperative associations. 

(5) The cost of production to efficient producers shall be estimated 
by excluding the costs of the highest-cost producers whose production 
is not required to supply the amount needed for domestic consumption 
together with the further amount represented by the average of the 
three previous years’ exports of the commodity or the products thereof. 


REVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 20. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$250,000,000, which shall be administered by the board and used as 
a revolving fund, in accordance with the provisions of this act. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit in the revolving fund such 
amounts, within the appropriations therefor, as the beard from time to 
time deems necessary. 

(b) For expenses in the administration of the functions vested in the 
board by this act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$500,000, to be available to the board for such (including 
salaries and expenses of the members, officers, and employees of the 
board and the per diem compensation and expenses of members of 
the commodity advisory councils incurred) prior to July 1, 1928. 


expenses 


PENALTY 


Src. 21. Any member, officer, cr employee of the board who, except 
under order of a court, shall, without authority of the board, make 
public any information obtained by the board under this act, or who 
shall, prior to the time such information is made public under the 
authority of the board, make use of any such information for the pe- 
cuniary advantage of himself or of any other person, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both. 


or 


ANTITRUST LAWS 


Sec. 22. Any corporation which has entered into an agreement with 


the board under this act shall, to the extent of its operations in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, be relieved from the provisions of 
the “antitrust ” laws as designated in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


23. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, commodity, or 
class of transactions in respect of any commodity, is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such pro- 
vision to other persons, circumstances, commodities, and of 
transactions shall not be affected thereby. 


Sec 


classes 
SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 24. This act may be cited as 


Mr. CRISP. Gentlemen, I thank the committee for this con- 
sideration, and 1 will ask my friends not to applaud because 
I want the entire 15 minutes. I think I appreciate better than 
ever before the feeling of the boy who stood on the burning 
deck whence all but him had fled. [Laughter.] But being abso. 
lutely sure in my own mind that the Senate bill is unconsti- 
tutional, whether the President vetoes it or signs it, and that 
it can not become the law, I feel that when we are offering the 
farmers agricultural relief in the Senate bill we are keeping the 
word of promise to their ear but to break it to their hopes, for 
it can not in my judgment ever become the law. 


“The farm surplus act of 1927.” 
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Unfortunately the situation has arisen in this House where, 
if one quotes the Constitution, he is derided. I venerate that 
document. I am sworn to observe it, and in the performance of 
mv duty here I shall be guided by the Constitution. I am not 
going ty discuss the other two constitutional objections that 
have been raised to the Haugen-MeNary bill. 

Rut I do desire, my friends, to call your attention to another 
constitutional objection against that bill, to wit, if the equaliza- 
tion fee is a tax measure, it is unquestionably unconstitutional 
because it originated in the Senate. In support of that I cite 
you the case of Hubbard v. Lowe (226 Federal Reporter, 
p. 135). That was a case where Congress passed a law to 
regulate the Cotton Futures Exchange by levying a tax. The 
tax Was put on in a Senate bill, and when the court reviewed 
it, the court said that they would take judicial cognizance that 
it originated in the Senate, and, under the Constitution, bills 
raising revenue must originate in the House and therefore, this 
originating in the Senate, it was declared unconstitutional. 

I know that the proponents of the Haugen bill contend that 
the equalization fee is not a tax. But under the provisions of 
the bill it proposes to take a part of the equalization fee and put 
it back into the Treasury to repay loans taken out of the revolv- 
ing fund. I am convinced in my own mind that the court when 
passing on it will hold it a tax. And I am satisfied that the 
court will declare it unconstitutional. 

I said to you when I asked for an extension of time that I 
was going to explain my bill. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal farm loan board, one member from each 
Federal land district, appointed by the President, confirmed by 
the Senate, without limitation on the President as to whom he 
shall appoint except that he must be experienced in farm and co- 
operative marketing. It is to be a bipartisan board, not more 
than six from any one party. The Secretary of Agriculture is to 
be the chairman. It provides for an advisory council just as 
the McNary-Haugen bill does, to furnish information as to when 
an emergency exists. 

The bill sets up a definite plan for its administration. Let 
me say furthermore, that the bill is different from the others 
in that it does not discriminate against any agricultural product. 
It creates a board before which any distressed agriculturist can 
appear and make out his case, and if the majority of the board 
think that he has made out his case, he is entitled to the benefits 
of the act. Therefore cottonseed, cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
oil, peanuts, or any other product of agriculture, if it can make 
out a case, would be entitled to the benefit of the act. They 
must establish, before the board can declare an emergency, that 
a surplus exists, that a surplus depresses or threatens to de- 
press the price of that commodity below the cost of production. 
A board must determine that the product is durable, capable of 
being housed and preserved; must determine if the cooperative 
ilealers in that special commodity are organized; must deter- 
mine whether the cooperatives are capable of purchasing; and 
if they answer these questions in the affirmative, then the board 
is required to announce to the world that an emergency exists 
as to that product and that they are ready to aid in insuring a 
better price for that commodity. 

The bill authorizes the board to organize a holding corpora- 
tion. The different basic commodities are not always in the 
same distress, and therefore the bill provides a holding corpo- 
ration for each of the basic commodities when the board has 
declared an emergency. 

When this board finds an emergency they are authorized to 
furnish capital to organize a holding corporation to deal in that 
commodity, permitting cooperatives to go into any State and 
organize a holding corporation with a nominal capital, say, 
$1,000, with authority to purchase and hold the surplus com- 
modity. 

When the corporation is organized the board is authorized to 
loan to that corporation, which is a State corporation with pri- 
vate stockholders and directors—the Government having no 
control over that corporation except the bill gives the Govern- 
ment supervisory control to see that the overhead charges are 
not exorbitant and that it is properly managed, as the Federal 
reserve banks are subject to the supervision of the comptroller. 

When the corporation is organized they can loan them money, 
take a lien on the commodity purchased with the funds loaned 
out of the revolving fund, and the corporation can go into the 
market and buy that commodity when it is selling below the 
cost of efficient production. 

Now, gentlemen, the criticism that has been leveled against 
my bill was, first, that you could not find the cost of production. 
That same criticism applies to the McNary-Haugen bill and 
every other bill, because the whole scheme of the McNary- 
Haugen bill is to get the eost and what it is selling at, the 
world’s price, and to add the tariff and the freight to that. 
The Department of Agriculture has made many surveys as to 
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the eost of raising the different commodities. I do not think 
there will be any trouble in aseertaining that: but if so, the 
same criticism applies to each and every one of the bills. 

The other objection is that the bill provides only for the 
efficient cost of production, and that it is unfair to make the 
poor farmer sell his commodity at the cost of efficient produc- 
tion. If I desired to demagegue, if I introduced a bill for 
demagogiec home consumption alone, I would put the price of 
cotton at 22 cents or 50 cents, and it would read much better 
at home to those who raise the commodity if I said 50 cents 
per pound; but I would not introduce a bill in this House that 
I did not think stood some chance of getting some support. If 
you fixed these high prices, you would get nowhere with them, 
because Congress would not pass such a bill; and if it did, the 
result would be such an overproduction of surplus that it could 
break even the Government itself. 

What does the bill provide? It provides that when a sur- 
plus exists this holding corporation can come in and buy it 
if it is selling below the cost of efficient production. Some 
have asked the question, what is meant by the cost of efficient 
production? I have placed a definition in the bill, and I admit 
that it is hard to write a definition on that subject. What is 
intended by it is that the board shall determine the amount of 
any commodity that is consumed in the United States each 
year, and the average of exports of that commodity for the last 
three years, and ascertain how much is needed for the world’s 
consumption, and then get the highest price of producing that 
necessary amount, and that would be the amount fixed as the 
cost of efficient production. I will use cotton as an illustra- 
tion, because I am more familiar with it than with anything 
else. Say that the world wants 15,000,000 bales of cotton, and 
18,000,000 bales are raised. The Department of Agriculture 
will estimate how much it had cost to produce 15,000,000 bales, 
taking the highest cost of producing the 15,000,000 bales neces- 
sary, because in some States the cost of production is higher 
than it is in others. They will ascertain the highest cost of 
producing the necessary 15,000,000 bales. The highest cost of 
producing any of the necessary 15,000,000 bales is the point to 
which the price will be pegged. That will be the cost of efli- 
cient production. The 3,000,000 bales in excess, the surplus, 
would be eliminated in fixing the cost of efficient production. 

What will be the practical effect of the bill? If it is known 
to the world that the Government is going to furnish funds to 
this holding corporation to go into the market and buy that 
commodity when it is selling below the cost of production, in 
my judgment the board will not have to buy any, because the 
foreign spinners and the American spinners will know that 
the price is going to be pegged toe that amount, and they will 
come in and buy it, and the farmer will not be forced to sell 
his cotton or grain below that. He can hold it for a very few 
days and the price will reach that cost of production, and if 
the farmers will go into the cooperatives and let the ecoopera- 
tives hold, in addition, a part of the surplus, the great surplus 
being withdrawn in this holding corporation, then the cooper- 
atives can sit around the table and bargain, and they will know 
when bargaining that they are sure at least of getting the cost 
of production, and the cooperatives will get a price much higher 
than the cost of production. 

This bill does not seek to fix a price. The only price fixing 
that you can argue at ail is to peg it at the cost of production. 
If you raise a normal crop, the board will not function. The 
corporation. will not function. The law of supply and demand 
will regulate the price. If you raise a very short crop, and 
there is a carry-over surplus, the board will feed that carry-over 
surplus to the short crop, and to the extent that that is fed to 
the market and makes up the deficit in production, it will hold 
down the price and stabilize it, and if it is a very short crop, 
notwithstanding that, surplus is thrown on the market. The 
law of supply and demand will run it up. What the processers 
and the farmers and consumers need more than anything else, 
in my judgment, is a stabilized price. This bill seeks to stabi- 
lize the price. This bill seeks to hold down production, because 
if the producers are only guaranteed the cost of efficient pro- 
duction there is no inducement to overplant. The bill goes fur- 
ther and provides that where an emergency has been declared 
and the board has furnished finances to take off the hurtful 
surplus for the next year, and the acreage is increased, then 
the board can not assist in taking off any more surplus. If the 
producers do increase the surplus, then they are doing it at 
their own peril. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a dual form of government. Congress 
can not say to a man in my State or in your State what citi- 
zens shall plant on their own land. The only way that Con- 
gress can hold down production is to notify them that if they 
do the foolish thing and increase their acreage, the Govern- 
ment will not lend financial aid and stabilize the price to the 
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cost of production. To-day cotton is selling at 3 or 4 cents 
below the cost of production. If this bill were in effect, they 
would be getting at least 3 cents more a pound for cotton, 
because it would be stabilized at that point. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, let me briefly analyze the three bills urgently 
insisted upon for enactment into law. 

It is conceded by all that, if agriculture is to prosper, there 
must be a limitation on oyerproduction. The Aswell bill pro- 
vides no check except that the board is to advise the farmers 
that they already have a surplus of their commodity and, if they 
produce another surplus, they do so at their peril. The Haugen 
bill provides for information to the farmers as to the ‘prob- 
able needs of the world as to production, thus giving the same 
information as the Aswell bill. The Haugen bill also provides 
an equalization fee as a deterrent to overproduction, though, 
in my judgment, instead of doing this, if the theory of the bill 
is correct, it will have directly the opposite effect and result 
in increased production. Why? Its advocates say the farmer’s 
tax will be so small compared to the benefits he derives that he 
will not mind paying it; that he will receive for his western 
products a high increase over world prices, and, therefore, he 
will pay the tax and not mind it. If this is correct, undoubt- 
edly increased production will follow. The whole scheme of 
the bill is to give increased prices over world prices to all basic 
commodities except cotton, in which case only a friendly gesture 
and a promise of “ orderly marketing” is offered. 

The Haugen bill authorizes the board to levy an unlimited 
tax on every pound of cotton raised, and enly 38 of the 12 
members of the board are to be from cotton States. It is 
estimated that the tax on cotton would be from 2 to 10 dollars 
a bale. I will never consent to this delegation of power to a 
board thus constituted to levy a tax on Georgians, and I firmly 
believe the provision clearly unconstitutional and I am sworn 
in the performance of my duty as a Congressman to obey the 
Constitution. The bill in levying the equalization tax makes a 
and unjustifiable discrimination against the southern 
cotton farmer in favor of the western grain farmer. 

Statistics show that about 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn are 
raised in the United States, of which only 500,000,000 bushels 
ure processed or sold, and the bill provides an equalization tax 
only on this 500,000,000 bushels, leaving 2,500,000,000 bushels 
used on the farm free from paying any tax, whereas the equali- 
zation tax will have to be paid on every bale of cotton pro- 
duced, if marketed. The normal consumption of wheat in the 
United States is about 600,000,000 bushels, of which over a 
hundred millions are consumed on the farm, and this amount is 
also exempt from any tax. 

The Haugen bill authorizes the board to make contracts with 
millers and packers to process wheat and swine and hold them 
for future sale, and if they make a profit they retain the profit, 
and if they sustain a loss the farmer is to be taxed under his 
equalization fee to pay the millers, packers, and other proc- 
essors the loss sustained. To the packers it is a perfect money- 
making scheme—if they make money, they keep it; if they 
lose, the farmer pays the loss. 

The Crisp bill contains three provisions to prevent overpro- 
duction, First, advice as to the probable needs of any com- 
modity; second, it only guarantees to peg the price to the cost 
of efficient production. This offers no inducement for increas- 
ing acreage or overproduction, but puts’ the farmer on notice 
that if he overproduces he will only be assured the cost of 
production, but if he does not raise a surplus he will get a 
splendid profit on his product. Third, the bill provides that 
where there is a large surplus, and the board, with Government 
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Government and the directors to be appointed by the Federal 
The bill authorizes this export corporation to 
sell bonds to the extent of ten times its capital. This places 


| the Government directly in business. 





| the price to that 


finance, has purchased and taken off of the market the surplus | 


commodity that was holding the price down, if the succeeding 
year the farmers increase their acreage and again produce a 


large surplus, the board will refuse to furnish aid in buying | 


the surplus and withholding it from the market. If this should 
happen, inevitably the price would drop way below the cost of 
production, as is the case to-day when there is no Government 
agency which insures the farmer of receiving the cost of pro- 
duction. We have a dual form of government, and Congress 
can not say to a Georgian what he shall plant in Georgia, for 
that is a State matter. In my judgment, the only way Con- 
gress can act is by refusing to furnish further financial aid, 
and the Crisp bill thus invokes the full power of Congress in 
seeking to hold down overproduction. 

The Haugen bill functions through permitting cooperative 
associations, private corporations, processors, and any one else 
the board may select to go into the market and buy surplus 
crops, the finances to be furnished by the board out of the re- 
volving fund of $250,000,000 and taxes received from the 
equalization fee. 

The Aswell bill operates through a Government export cor- 


The Crisp bill operates through a holding corporation to be 
organized under State charter with a nominal capital by one or 
more cooperative marketing associations. It provides for a 
holding corporation for each of the great basic agricultural com- 
modities, as the interest of one commodity differs from that of 
another. Therefore the bill authorizes the formation of a cot- 
ton-holding corporation, a corn corporation, a wheat corporation, 
a swine corporation, and so forth. The cooperatives forming these 
corporations are to elect their own directors and manage the 
affairs of the corporation subject to the right of the Federal 
Government to inspect and review their activities to hold down 
excessive salaries and overhead charges. The board is given 
the same supervisory power over these corporations that the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Comptroller of the Currency 
have over national banks. The farm board, or the Government, 
has a lien on the surplus commodities which it has financed the 
corporations in buying and taking off the market, and, with 
Government supervision of the affairs of the corporations, the 
Government will sustain little if any loss by virtue of making 
the loans. In my judgment, under the Haugen and the Aswell 
bills there is very little chance of the Government getting back 
any funds advanced to purchase surplus commodities. 

If the Crisp bill were enacted into law, it would not operate 
to hold down the price to the farmer to the cost of production 
but would guarantee him at least that amount. The Dill is not 
intended as a price depressant. It is not intended to inflate 
prices ; but it is intended as a price stabilizer, which is essential 
to the producers, to the spinners, and to the consumers. The 
bill is not intended to interfere with the law of supply and de- 
mand except with this one limitation—that it will peg the price 
to the cost of efficient production, and it will do no more. Now, 
say the next year there is a normal crop of that commodity. 

The corporation will not function at all when there 
normal crop, because the law of supply and demand 
insure a price that will make a profit to the producer. So the 
corporation stands in being. It does not go in and out of 
existence, as is true in the Aswell bill, but this corporation 
remains in being all the time and ready to act at a moment's 
notice. But if there is a normal crop it does not function. 
Therefore the law of supply and demand will control and the 
producer will get a profit. But, say, the next yeur there is a 
very short crop, which, of course, would mean very high prices. 
Then this bill would represent a stabilizer. Whatever surplus 
this corporation has will be fed to the market; it will hold 
down the price to the extent that this surplus fed to the market 
makes up the deficit in production and will supply the de- 
ficiency. To the extent that the surplus fed to the market 
makes up the shortage of the world’s need, it will hold down 
extent only and tend to stabilize it. Of 
course, if there is a very short crop, even with this carry-over 
surplus fed to the market, the price will still go higher, for 
again the law of supply and demand will operate. The bill 
intends to hold down surplus of bumper crops and sell it in 
lean crop years to help make up the deficit. 

Mr. Dickinson, the leader of the Huaugenites, criticized the 
Crisp bill by saying that under it there could be no collective 
bargaining; that the farmer would have to take whatever this 
corporation would pay. Not so. This bill encourages the co- 
operative; this bill aids the cooperative; it lets the cooperative 
know that it can tell its members they are in a better position 
to obtain for them a good price if they will market their prod- 
uce through the cooperatives, because the holding corporation 
authorized by the bill has purchased a part of the surplus crop 
and has it stored and is holding it until its market value reaches 
the cost of efficient production. Thus this corporation has 
withdrawn from the market the hurtful surplus. If the pro- 
ducers turn over to the cooperative associations their produce 
for orderly marketing, the amount so turned over to the co- 
operatives is also withdrawn from the open market for sale; 
therefore the spinners and processors must purchase their raw 
material either from the cooperatives or from nonmembers of 
the cooperatives. The cooperatives are thus in a position where 
they can better bargain with the spinners, brokers, and proces- 
sors and require them to pay a fair price for the commodity. 
With the Crisp bill in operation, if a substantial number of 
producers join the cooperatives they will be able to protect 
themselves and obtain a fair price for their product. 

The Haugen bill contains no prohibition on the board's giving 
out information as to when it will function. This may lead to 
an orgy of wild speculation in the farm products, for, if advance 
information should be given to speculators as to when an operat- 
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poration, the capital stock to be subscribed by the Federal ' ing period was to be declared, this advance information could 
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be used to make millions for the gamblers in the produce ex- 


changes. My bill makes this improbable by providing a penalty 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 10 
vears, or both, if advance information should be given out by 
any of the farm board or its employees. Again, the Haugen bill 
offers to the cooperatives or their agents employed under the 
provisic of the Ilaugen bill to purchase the surplus and take 
it off of the market to hold for higher prices no protection from 
prosecution under the Sherman antitrust law. My bill specifi- | 
cally provides that no prosecution under this law shall be in- 


x upheld against the holding corporation. I doubt, Mr. 
Chairman, whether any corporation would take the risk of per- 


tituted 


forming the function delerated to them under the Haugen bill 
when they knew they were not immune from prosecution under 
e Sherman antiirust law. 
Under leave granted me to extend my remarks, I am incorpo- 
rating herein a letter written by Mr. W. I. Drummond, manag- 


ig of the American Farm Congress, pointing out in a 
and able manner the defects of the Haugen bill. I stated 
Committee on Agriculture and also on the floor of this 
that many provisions of my bill were taken from the 
agricultural bill prepared by Mr. Drummond. 


Ing adirectol 


KANSAS CIty, Mo., February 1, 1927. 


This will acknowledge receipt of your good letter of January 29, in 
which you iInclose copy of the committee report on the Haugen bill. 
I am not disposed to juggle terms, nor do I want to be deceived by 


egling of terms The present McNary-Haugeu bill has been 


number of unsound and unworkable features that were in 


any j 
divested of a 
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I concede that you, and others who are seeking to secure the enact- 
ment of this type of legislation, are actuated by the best of motives. 
Undoubtedly you are convinced that it would help American producers, 
jut should it be enacted, it is my belief that you would be sorely dis- 
appointed by its failure to help the farmers, even if it could stand the 
test of constitutionality. 

The enactment of this bill would sound the death knell of marketing 
associations such as yours. Certainly the farmers will not support 
their cooperatives if the Government takes over their marketing 
problems. 

The contention now is that cooperative marketing is failing because 
of the inability of the cooperatives to secure control of a sufficient 
volume of a commodity to influence its price. The bill introduced by 
Judge Crisp in the House and by Senator Curtis in the Senate is 
designed to make it possible for the cooperatives to secure the required 
volume without any risk whatever to the cooperatives or their members. 


| In my judgment, if the cooperative marketing associations would get 


behind the Crisp-Curtis bill and earnestly set themselves to take ad 
vantage of its provisions, a solution of the problem of the surplus 
might be had. 

* * > ~ . 


° * 


I can reach no other conclusion but that in asking that the Govern- 
ment handle the business and levy the equalization fee you are abandon- 
ing the very principles upon which the advocates of cooperative mar- 


keting have heretofore stood. You evidently believe that the cooper- 
ative marketing ship is about to go on the rocks. I do not, unless its 


crew abandons it. It seems to me that the hard-won gains of the 


| cooperative marketing movement are about to be thrown away. 


its predecessors, but it still is based upon two cardinal principles, both | 
wrong, in my judgment, and both partly concealed by ambiguous and 
involved language. ‘These principles are— 

1. The Government in business: The bill still provides for the pur- 
chase and disposition of commodities under direction of a govern- 
mental agency. This agency would “estimate the probable advances, 
losses, costs, and charges,” ete. It would operate by “entering into 
agreements with cooperative associations,” or with other concerns or | 
persons, to handle the business. 

Thus the initiative, the authority, and responsibility would rest with 
the Government The Government would be in the business, through 
its agencies, which would be the board, and whatever concerns the 
board might designate. The selected cooperatives themselves would be 
agents of the board, and therefore of the Government. A principal is 
responsible for the acts of an agent, and under this bill the Govern- | 
ment would be the principal. The nomination of board members by 
farm organizations would not alter the fact that such nominees would 
become Government officials upon accepting appointment and taking the 
Oo of office, 

f grant the right of any man to advocate governmental control of 

rieulture ut believe that there should be no misunderstanding about 
it The contention that this bill would give the farmer control of his 

s of marketing is without foundation. It would take such con- 

trol from him 
I lization fee: If this fee can be arbitrarily inyposed and col- 
lected, then it would seem that the whole doctrine of individual rights, 
fr jom of contract, ete., is destroyed. Was it not to establish these 


rights that our forefathers fought In founding this Government? 


these » taken 


If 
those who 
are doing it in his interest, then what is to prevent 


rights can from a citizen in this instance, by 


contend that they 


anv other if strong enough politically, from doing the same | 
thing under the same pretext? The fact that some are willing to sac- 

rifice such rights makes no difference whatever. Many do not want 

to do 

A new theory of government is contemplated in this bill. It is a 
theory which mtravenes some of our best ideals as a free people. 

If these two principles upon which the bill is based should be estab- 
lished by its enactment into statute, a train of similar movements will 
be set up. <A Dill already is pending before the Legislature of Mis- 
souri which provides that the State shall levy a fee or tax upon bee- 
keepers and use the proceeds in promoting the interests of that in- 
d ; that is, the State, then, would set up an agency for this pur- 
pose Hlow can thoughtful men fail to see the drift of this movement 

nd the dangers ahead if it really gets under way? The seeds of 
paternalism and socialism are always with us. We already have too 
many people who want government to take over their problems. 

As to the operation of the plan itself, should the bill be enacted, I 
will refer only to the one great objective claimed by its proponents. 
Tl is to take the surplus off the domestic market and dump it on 
foreign markets. ‘This is physically possible. The result, however, 
would in all probability be a disappointment. In the case of some 
commodities, such as wheat and corn, the aggregate import require- 
ments of the entire world are smaller than our own domestic market. 
The result of such a dumping process would be to depress the world 
markets, This it might do without increasing domestic prices at all, 
since it is admitted that domestic prices must be based upon world 


prices. 


reer re 


Cordially yours, 
W. I. DruMMonp. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, at this stage of the proceedings I am not going to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of the Crisp bill or the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

I want to say incidentally that I have not only a high re- 
rard for the gentleman from Louisiana and a high regard for 
the gentleman from Georgia, but I have an affection for both 
of them. But I want to talk to you for a few minutes about 
the parliamentary situation which is now before us. On day 
before yesterday we substituted the McNary bill as it passed 
the Senate with a few amendments in lieu of the House bill, 
which bill, if these substitutes are lost, we will in a few min- 
utes take up under the five-minute rule. I want to emphasize 
the fact that if this substitute is defeated and we take up the 
McNary bill under the five-minute rule, if the opponents of this 
farm-relief legislation are successful in adopting one amend- 
ment to that bill, the McNary-Haugen bill is as dead as a 
mackerel for this session, and everybody knows it. 

What do these gentlemen say? They say, “ You ought to 
pass this Crisp substitute without the crossing of a ‘t’ or the 
dotting of an ‘i.’” What does that substitute do? Here we 
are asked to pass this substitute in a few minutes, when it was 
not only read and not discussed under the five-minute rule, 
and this whole crowd who are criticizing us for proposing to 
adopt the Senate bill without amendment tell us we should 
swallow this substitute bill root and branch. [Applause.] 

What one does the American farmer want of these three 
bills? How many of them have ever written to you that they 
wanted the Aswell bill? How many of them have ever written 
to you that they wanted the Crisp bill? None, But these doc- 
tors of the farmers are saying to the farmers, “ You are a little 
constipated financially, and we propose that you take this sub- 
stitute and that we give you, as a purgative in the way of the 
Crisp bill, whether you want it or not, whether it is good for 
you or not.” 

I am not going to be a party to that. Every farm organiza- 
tion in the United States, as I said before, and has been said 
repeatedly on this floor, with the exception of the Grange, has, 
by petitions, and in person or through representatives, said to 
you, “ We want to try this bill.” 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] says the equaliza- 
tion fee is unconstitutional, Suppose it is. If the Supreme 
Court passes upon it and knocks out the equalization fee, it 
does not knock out the rest of the bill; and if it knocks out the 
equalization fee we still have the revolving fund, which is found 
both in the Crisp bill and in the Aswell bill, of $250,000,000. 
You have your board and advisory council, and they can func- 
tion just as well, and you have just as much opportunity to 
help the American farmer with the equalization fee out as you 
have under the Crisp bill or under the Aswell substitute, either 
one, 
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Gentlemen, do not fool yourselves. You are not going to fool 
the farmer by voting for one of these substitutes. Do not for- 
get that. If one of them happens to carry and you still want to 
vote for the McNary-Haugen bill, you will be in a devil of a fix. 
Take that from me. Pass the Senate bill just as it is, because 
if you put an amendment to it, it goes to conference, and if it 
goes to conference and that conference report gos to another 
body in this Capitol, you know it has not a chance to pass over 
there before the 4th of March. 

They say the President is going to veto it. That is his busi- 
The legislative department of this Government, of which 
this body is one branch, is hearing the wails and the appeals 
of the farmers everywhere, calling for what? Not for the 
Aswell bill, not for the Crisp bill; they want the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. And there are only two amendments of conse- 
quence in the Senate bill over the original Haugen bill, and one 
of those is the insurance feature, which is nothing but hedging, 
and it is left to the diseretion of the farm organizations and the 
board whether they will take out that insurance or not, and 
the other is whether they want to make tobacco a basic com- 
modity in this bill. 

Gentlemen, I repeat, do not fool yourselves on this substitute. 
If you want a bill that will pass and a bill that has any chance 
in the world to become a law at this session of Congress, pass 
this Senate substitute without dotting an “i” or crossing a “ t.” 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. FORT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
Fort], a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr FORT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
at the beginning of this debate I made the statement that it 
seemed to me that the rule should be in such form as to permit 
full and free discussion on this floor of all proposed measures 
for the relief of agriculture. To-day, by the friends of the bill, 
debate has been limited, and we are now told by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. K1ncHeLor] that we must accept the bill 
us passed by the Senate, upon which no committee of the Senate 
or the House has held a hearing, and which no Member of this 
House has had opportunity to read before 48 hours ago; that 
we must accept this legislation without crossing a “t” or 
dotting an “i,” 

At least the bill that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
introduced has been before this House for study for a month 
or more. The bill that you are being asked to-day to pass with- 
out crossing a “t” or dotting an “i” was never seen by any 
man on this floor before Tuesday of this week. They say it is 
the only bill that can become a law. It is the one bill that can 
not become a law, in my judgment. And if it becomes a law, 
it can not be held in any court to be constitutional. 

The gentlemen who are supporting this bill know when they 
support it that they are supporting a bill that can not become 
a law at this session of Congress. 

Now, what does the Crisp bill seek to do? The Crisp bill 

seeks to put into agriculture a stabilization program owned by 
the American farmer himself. [Applause.] It does not propose 
for American agriculture a stabilization program operated by a 
Federal board. It does not propose, as was so well said by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Garrett] here this morn- 
ing. to turn over the industry of agriculture so that shortly it 
will be held to be affected with a public interest. It proposes 
to the American farmer that this Government will loan the 
capital to his corporation—owned by him and managed by him 
permanently—for handling his problems. It is needed. Why? 
secause the farmer has not the capital resources. If he had 
them, we need no legislation; but we come to the farmer and 
we say, “We will back you in your enterprise.” We offer to 
the farmer through the Crisp bill a program that will do-for 
him all that the Haugen bill can possibly do; do it without a 
tax, do it without an equalization fee. 

My friends here who talk for the farmer and talk about 
giving relief to the farmer know as they sit in their seats that 
if they pass the Haugen bill to-day they permanently, or at 
least for 12 months, postpone any relief, Just as surely as I 
am sure of that, I say to you, gentlemen, that if this House, 
one-third of the legislative machinery of this Government, sub- 
stitutes the Crisp bill here to-day the Senate will be in the 
position next week that they tell us here we are in to-day— 
the Senate of the United States will have to accept that bill 
or then they stand in the position of denying relief. And that 
bill, I believe in every fiber of my being, would be signed by 
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the President of the United States if it reached his desk. To 
those of you who try to put upon the opponents of the Haugen 
bill the delaying of farm relief and the delaying of relief for 
the dangerous situation that to-day exists in the South—I say 
to you that if you do not vote for this substitution you vote 
for no farm relief at this session of Congress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBaru]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the House, 
being interested in lifting the prevailing business depression, I 
feel it is my duty to support legislation that to my mind may 
bring this about. It must be conceded by all that the prosperity 
of the Nation rests upon the prosperity of agriculture; that the 
American farmer and grower has suffered tremendously in the 
last six years is recognized, as even some of the eastern finan- 
clers are commencing to realize this fact. Only a few weeks 
ago Mr. Otto H. Kahn, one of the foremost financiers of this 
country, made the following statement: 


The authoriiative figures prove beyond question that there is a farm- 
ing problem. They demonstrate irrefutably that the farmer for years 
has not received reasonable compensation for his toil, let alone partici- 
pating in the great prosperity which has come to other callings. 


The City National Bank of New York in its monthly publica- 
tion on conditions also plainly shows by facts and figures that 
notwithstanding the tremendous increase in the profits on the 
part of large industries that the greatest industry of them all, 
agriculture, is suffering great depression and loss, and feels 
that some legislation is required to at least in a measure remedy 
the unfortunate situation that the farmers of this country 
find themselves in. In fact, every student of economics is of 
the opinion that some readjustment as to agriculture must be 
had; that some legislation should be enacted. Unfortunately, 
all have different remedies. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, though I value the recommen- 
dations of some of these gentlemen and appreciate their efforts 
to remedy conditions, I prize the efforts of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL] above all others, and feel that the House and the 
country should appreciate their sincere efforts. The bill they 
have drafted and introduced contain many splendid provisions, 
and I feel if either of them could be enacted into law it would, 
to some extent, be helpful; not only would it control the pro- 
duction, but would in a measure bring about more efficient 
marketing, which would eliminate tremendous loss and be of 
great benefit to the farmer. But in view of conditions we must 
realize that neither of these bills can be enacted at this ses- 
sion and become a law. The McNary-Haugen bill, which has 
already passed the Senate and is now being considered, not 
withstanding the strong oppesition and attacks that are being 
made against its passage, has a chance. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not share the fear and 
apprehension that the majority and minority leaders entertain. 
I think they are unduly and unnecessarily alarmed. I am of 
the opinion that the enactment of this bill can not do any harm, 
but may do some good, and in fact I honestly believe it is 
legislation that will be beneficial. Nor do I feel this bill is 
unconstitutional. It is nothing unusual for Members, where 
they can not attack a measure in any other way, they attack 
it on unconstitutional grounds. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has been in preparation for upwards 
of three years. It has been carefully scrutinized not only by 
the able officials of the various agricuitural organizations, but 
ulso by their legal representatives and I feel that they would 
not recommend the passage of this bill if they did not honestly 
believe that it is the best that can be obtained and that if 
enacted will be found to be constitutional. 

Though I represent a city district and have the consumers 
interest at heart, regardless of what my city colleagues muy 
do or how they may vote, I shail vote for the bill because 
I believe that justice demands it. [Applause.] 

I think it is manifestly unfair for us to close our eyes to 
the deplorable condition of agriculture. I, for one, always be- 
lieved and recognized the fact that the prosperity of the farmer 
is the foundation to the prosperity of the Nation. This can not 
be truthfully denied by anyone, and no one can successfully 
controvert it. 

Mr Chairman and gentleman, during my 20 years’ of service 
in the House I have, as my record will prove, always advocated, 
supported, and voted for every proposition that I believed was 
in the interest of America’s wage earners; in the interest of 
the masses. I have at all times tried to help their cause to 
secure higher wages, shorter hours, and better living conditions, 
und shall continue in the future, and I know that they do not 
wish to deny to others what they are trying to secure for 
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that may 
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themsel\ They are In favor of this legislation 


aid 20,000,000 people now in distress in securing a living 
wage and decent living conditions. [Applause. ] 
notwithstanding the fact that all the highly 


M ('l i : 
protected, well-organized industries, including the railroads, for 
the lk show large profits; the largest, the most 


try, the agriculture, shows tremendous losses. 


inv \« is 


ly agriculture but commerce and the business of the 
n, outside of the extremely large and highly protected 
ndustries are on the down grade, and are suffering due to the 
fact that the farmer is not buying and can not buy because of 
] financial inability to buy. 
i appeal to you gentlemen coming from the cities and you 
castern gentlemen to recognize conditions and to realize thai 
mething must be done. .To enable the farmer to secure addi- 
tional loans will not do it. To my mind instead of its being 
an aid it is a detriment and a curse to him and the Nation, as 
he has already gone far beyond the safety zone with his loans, 
His indebtedness has increased since 1910 from $4,000,000,000 
to $12,250,000,000, with a result that thousands upon thou- 
sands of farm mortgages have been foreclosed and thousands 


upon thousands of acres of land have gone into the hands of 
banks and investment companies, 

Gentlemen, I look with fear and apprehension to the danger 
that threatens the Nation, and if conditions are permitted to 
continue within a few years the majority of the farms and 
the most of the best lands will pass into the possession of a 
few and we will find ourselves in the same unfortunate position 
as Europe, where most of the lands are owned by the crown 
heads and the nobility. 

The depreciation in agricultural yalues and prices of farm 
products in the last few years has been appalling. The valua- 
tion of the farms probably in the last six years has decreased 
over 35 per cent. From 1920 to 1925 it has decreased from 
$47,000,000,000 to $32,000,000,000. Not only has agriculture 
suffered during the last six years but business as well. Have 
rved the ever-increasing number of bank failures 
outside of the commercial centers, namely, the country banks. 
Ninety-five per cent of them were banks that were trying to 
aid and relieve the farmer. Were it not for the Federal 
reserve and farm loan banks provided for under the Demo- 
cratic administration again as many would have been in the 
receivers’ hands. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the people do not realize 
the conditions, 


you hot obs 


seriousness of The majority of you gentle- 
men do not know that the farmer takes a greater risk than 
one engaged in any other industry. He expends large sums of 


money on the preparation of his land and for seed. He not only 
takes chances on his crop and his yield but gambles against the 
elements. 

ile als 


subjected 


» is obliged to combat many diseases that the crop is 
to and very often loses a portion if not the entire 
and has nothing to sell; and nothing for his labor—ihen 
the prices are high. But when he is successful in harvesting a 
fair due to his financial stress he is forced to sell im- 
mediately and regardless of price, and he is at the mercy 
of the speculator with whose ingenuity he can not compete 
and is forced to sell below actual cost of production. He is 
buy his needs in a highly-protected and well-organ- 
ized market and sell his product in an unprotected and unor- 
| Applause. ] 
Some of my city colleagues fear and it has been charged that 


Crop. 
crop, 
sell 
obliged to 


ganized one 


if this bill is enacted that it wiil increase the already high 
cost of living. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The speculator 
aod the gambler, unlawful trusts and combinations, protected 
by the high-protective tariff are responsible for the high cost 


{ 


The fact that the farmer may, due to this legisla- 
tion, secure 25 to 50 ceuts a bushel above the present market 
for his wheat or corn will not increase the high cost of living. 
If anything, it may reduce it because I feel that prudent and 
efficient marketing will prevent the sky-rocketing of the prices 
on which the millers, packers, and the bread trust base their 
price to the consumer. Take into consideration the tremendous 
spread between what the farmer receives and what the ultimate 
consumer pays; it is invariably from 200 to 300 per cent. Gen- 
tlemen, if you are interested in the reduction of the high cost of 
living why not join with me in reducing the unreasonable high 
railroad rates and the high-protective tariff and compel the 
Attorney General to proceed against the unlawful trusts and 
combinations, who, in fact, are responsible for unjustifiable 
high prices, and let us prevent the gambling and speculation in 
fool products and bring about orderly marketing. By doing so 
we will aid the farmer in securing a fair price for his product 
and protect the consumer from being rebbed by these special 
and favored unlawful interests, 


of living 
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Mr. Chairman, fully realizing and recognizing the fact that 
prohibition and the Volstead Act, as I have so often stated on 
the floor, is responsible for the breeding of crime and lawlessness 
and has and is causing disregard for all laws and is responsi- 
ble in creating a spy system that endangers not only our lib- 
erty but makes the home of the American people insecure 
and is responsible for the corruption of public officials every- 
where; is undermining the morale and standing of our Army 
and Navy and Coast Guard; and it is conceded by all honest 
enforcing officials, such as General Butler, Green, Buckner, 
Dever, and hundreds of others, ‘hat it is impossible of enforce. 
ment, and I favor that it be repealed. Notwithstanding, Mr. 
Chairman, I consider it unwise on the part of some of my col- 
leagues who feel as I do to inject this question into the pro- 
posed legislation. However, I am obliged to concede that 
prohibition is to a great extent responsible for the distressing 
conditions of the farmer. Prohibition has stopped him from grow- 
ing barley, for which he was receiving a fair price, and compelled 
him to increase his wheat acreage, resulting in an overproduc- 
tion of wheat and lowering of the price and at the same time 
makes it impossible for him to properly and beneficially rotate 
his crops. I earnestly appeal to the farmers of this country 
to carefully study this question and analyze the facts. 1 feel 
that by doing so they will come to the conclusion that instead 
of prohibition being a so-called blessing it bas been from 
every point of view a detriment to them. In that connection 
may I inquire what became of all the leading prohibitionists 
that are vitally interested in the welfare of the “farmer” ? 
I have waited in vain during al! these duys while the bill was 
being considered to hear them say a single word in favor of 
this legislation; but, on the contrary, the leaders and the 
mouthpieces of Mr. Wheeler in every way are hampering this 
proposed legislation. Will you still listen to them in the future 
as you have inthe past? I hope not, and that this will open your 
eyes as to insincerity of the prohibitionists. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say there are those who 
are opposing this measure that point out the fact the President 
will veto this bill. If he does, it will be his funeral and not 
ours. By passing it we will have done our duty toward the 
farmers of this Nation, But, notwithstanding the statements 
on the part of some of these gentlemen, I feel he will hesitate 
long before he will yield to Mr. McLean, Mr. Mellon, Mr. Gary, 
Mr. Rockefeller, or Mr. Ford, and the representatives of the 
millers, packers, and Bread Trust recommendations, in depriy- 
ing relief to the millions of farmers who under the present 
administration have suffered so much. Notwithstanding the 
statement of some gentlemen, I believe that the President will 
not veto this bill, because he must realize that the prosperity 
of the Nation depends upon the prosperity of the farmer, and 
that no structure is stronger than its foundation and no chain 
stronger than its weakest link. [Prolonged applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OLIver]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is not my purpose to discuss the merits of 
any—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate be closed in 10 minutes, 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
have a substitute on which I want five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. A substitute for the Crisp amendment? 

Mr. JONES. No. The gentleman is not closing debate on 
the paragraph? 

Mr. HAUGEN, 
Chairman, 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment be 
closed in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have five minutes of that time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am satisfied with that. 

Mr. RAINEY. With that understanding I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time to be divided between the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Oxtver] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ratner], 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, is the request for 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield for a moment, so I 


No; I mean on the pending amendment. Mr. 
I ask unanimous consent to close debate in 10 


may move to close debate on the pending amendment? 
I yield. 


Mr. OLIVER. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. 
pending amendment close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman can not take the gentleman from Alabama 
off the floor to make such a motion even if the gentleman yields. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks the gentleman can 
submit the motion, inasmuch as the gentleman yielded for that 
purpose. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment that 
debate close in 15 minutes instead of 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman can not offer that amendment in 
the midst of a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Only one side of the question had been 
put, and the Chair thinks the gentleman can offer the amend- 
ment to the motion. 

The gentleman from New York offers an 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa that 
pending amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The amendment to the motion was rejected. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, no one can fail to sense the fact that the com- 
mittee at this time does not desire a discussion of the merits of 
any of the pending bills, and it is not my purpose to enter into 
such a diseussion. I simply wish to support the statement 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. KINcHELOE] that 
the purliamentary situation is such, that if the House earnestly 
desires to pass farm legislation at this session they must ac- 
cept the bill which the Senate has passed. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from New Jersey |Mr. Fort] complains, and 
one of his complaints is that amendments were adopted in the 
Senate to a bill pending in the House on this subject and which 
hud been before the House Committee on Agriculture, and 
that no committee has had an opportunity of examining these 
amendments. This obtains in reference to every bill that 
passes Congress, so happens that if the substitute now 
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all debate on the 
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Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the | man on the majority side of this Chamber whose name he was 


| 
} 
} 
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not permitted to give. I want to say to my colleagues on this 
side that whenever I follow leadership on that side I will not 
follow the leadership of an under-cover man. 

With the exception of the academic portions of the bill, the 
Crisp bill is the Drummond plan, the plan which is advocated 
by the real opponents of efficient agricultural relief in the 
United States. Leaving out the academic portions and com- 
mencing with section 7 of the Crisp bill, this section is section 
5 of the Drummond plain; paragraphs i and 2 of section 7 of 
the Crisp bill are infinitely worse than the Drummond plan, 
and if I have time I will recur to them later. Paragraph 3 of 
section 7 is the Drummond plan. Paragraphs 4 and 5 are see- 
tion 6 of the Drummond plan with but slight changes. Clouse 
(a) of section 8 is section 6 (a) of the Drummond plan. Clause 
(b) of the same section is section 6 (b) of the Drummond plan. 
Section 9 is section 7 of the Drummond plan. Paragraph B 
of section 10 is section 11 of the Drummond plan. Clause (a) 
of section 11 of the Crisp bill is section 6 (a) of the Drummond 
plan. Clause (b) is section 8 (a) of the Drummond plan, al- 
most in identical language. Clause (c) is section 8 (b) of the 
Drummond plan. 

Clause (a), section 12, is section 9 of the Drummond plan. 
Clause (b) is section 9 of the Drummond plan. Section 13 is 
section 10 of the Drummond plan. 

This Crisp bill was drafted, supported, and suggested by the 
recognized enemies of real farm relief in this country, and you 


| are asked now to substitute it for a bill which will bring real 


relief, 


CRISP RILL WORSE THAN THE DRUMMOND PLAN 


Section 7 is section 5 of the Drummond plan. 

Paragraph 1 of section 7 of the Crisp bill is the Drummond 
plan, except that the Crisp bill provides for a surplus above 
world requirements. The Drummond plan meets a condition 
when the surplus exceeds “domestic” requirements. With this 


| exception, paragraph 1 of section 7 of the Crisp bill is section 


| @ of the Drummond plan. 


pending should be voted down, the bill adopted by the Senate | 


will be read section by section, and if amendments were im- 
posed on that bill by the Senate, the House will have, under 
the five-minute rule, an opportunity to discuss such amend- 
ments, and there is nothing in the situation at present that 
would preclude a free and full discussion on every paragraph 
of the bill. 

I may say further that the threatening and innuendo sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from New Jersey that if you would have 
farm legislation you must not pass the bill adopted by the Sen- 
ute because forsooth he assumes to say it would be vetoed 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. When has the time come that 
in order for a bill to be passed in this body or in the Senate we 
must be notified in advance, “ You shall pass only that which 





The Crisp bill provides for an im- 


possible surplus. In ail the histery of the world there never 


was a surplus of agricultural products over world require- 
ments. The Crisp bill, therefore, could never under any cir- 


cumstances be put into operation. The effort, therefore. seems 
to have been on the part of Mr. Crise And his “ under-coyer ” 
colleague on the other side of this Chamber to provide a bill 
worse than the Drummond plan. Luring all the time that the 
purchasing price of farm products has been declining we have 
been exporting every yeur more and more farm products, and 
they have all been quickly absorbed at always lower and lower 
world prices. 

Paragraph 2 of section 7 of the Crisp bill is section 7 of the 
Drummond plan, with one élement omitted and with an im- 
possible method of providing for a reasonable protit substi- 
tuted. This paragraph of the Crisp bill attempts to provide 
a remedy whenever the existence of a surplus threatens to 


~~ 
— 


| depress the price of the commodity under consideration below 


the friends of the White House assure you will not receive a | 


veto”? [Applause.] 


| ered? 


You may as weil adjourn Congress if such threats are per- | 


mitted to shape legislation which you, holding an important 
commission from the people of your several districts, are here 
to discharge under a solemn official responsibility. To my mind 
the remark of the gentleman from New Jersey, when he con- 
siders it more carefully, should be withdrawn. It is an insult 


| fertilizers and untroubled by insect pests the 


to the ability and the intelligence of the Members of the House | 


who should and must assume responsibility for legislation that 
here passes. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, early in this session a plan 
made iis appearance—every Member of Congress, I presume, 
received it—which was known as the Drummond plan, sug- 
gested by W. I. Drummond, of Kansas City, Mo. 
mond is the head of a paper organization which he calls the 
American Farm Congress. One of his vice presidents is Wil- 


liam Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture. Frank W. Mondell, 
who was a former Member of Congress, and now represents 
large interests in Washington, was another one of his vice 


presidents. Mr. Drummond, among farm organizations which 
stund for real farm relief, is recognized as the listening post 
for eastern financial interests, and when the last Republican 


National Convention held its meeting in Chicago during the 
campaign of 1924, Mr. Drummond was summoned there and 


acted as the political agricultural adviser of that committee. 

I hold here his plan. It is the Crisp plan, and I intend to 
print it in the Recorp, so that you can all read it, 

Mr. Crisp in his speech on the floor some time ago explain- 
ing his plain said it was prepared by him and by some gentle- 


Mr. Drum- 


| is used, 


the cost of production with a reasonable profit to the efficient 
producers thereof. What efficient producers are to be consid- 
In the case of cotton are the “efficient producers ” 
of cotton the producers in Texas where, on virgin soil, without 
“ efficientt pro- 
ducer” can produce at a much than the “ efficient 
producer ” in Georgia can produce, where the soil is worn out, 
where fertilizers are used in large quantities, and where the 


cost less 


boll weevil is a destructive agency? If the “ efficient pro- 
ducer” is the Texas producer and he is assured a reasonable 
profit above his cost of production, the Georgia producer 
of cotton would be out of business entirely. On the other 
hand, if you select the Georgia producer as the “ efficient 
producer,” profits on cotton would be so great in Texas that 


on a stimulated and larger acreage there they could produce 
all the cotton required in the world. In either event, if this 
bill passes, the Georgia producer would be out of the picture 
I recall that after Mr. Crise’s speech a few days ago on the 
floor explaining his bill, I diseussed this matter with him in 
the cloakrooms and he stated that in extending his speech he 
would explain what he meant by “efficient producers.” Upon 
reading his speech I find that the kind ef production he ex 
pects to be considered is a “ bulk-line” production; and wpon 
readings the Drummond pian I find that this identical language 
und that in the Drummond plan a “ bulk-line” pro 
duction is to be ascertained in figuring out a reasonable profit 
to efficient producers. Therefore, in answering my questiow 
in his extended speech, Mr. Crisp evidently again consulted the 


Drummond plan and found his answer and inserted ‘it in his 
speech. It is not in the bill, however, and a “ bulk-line” pro- 
duction would as ceriainly destroy the Georgia cotton pro- 
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ducer and all producers of cotton in the old South as either 


of the methods I have just discussed of considering “ efficient 
producers.” } 

These two paragraphs of the Crisp bill are, in my judgment, 
in their modifications of the Drummond plan immeasurably 
worse than the Drummond plan, and these are practically the 


only modifications made in the Drummond plan. 
If you take the Drummond plan, which I will print in my 


extended remarks, and clip it up into paragraphs and sentences | 
and shake the clippings up in a hat and pick them out at | 


random and stick them together, you would have the Crisp bill, 
except that the paragraphs to which I have called attention 


and which have been so modified by Mr. Crisp and his “ under | 


cover” on the Republican side are, as modified, immeasurably 
worse even than Mr. Drummond intended his plan to be. 
rHE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

Sections 8 and 11 of the Crisp bill, or Drummond plan, puts 
the Government directly in business, and in a most objectionable 
way. These two sections authorizes the Government to estab- 
lish trading corporations. The Government furnishes these 
trading corporations with their eapital. It dictates their by- 


laws, and if there are any losses the Government pays the | 


losses. If this does not put the Government in business in a 
most objectionable way, then I am at a loss to know what these 
sections accomplish. In brief, the Crisp bill shuts out all pos- 
sibility of maintaining “ domestic” prices independent of world 


prices. The MeNary bill establishes a “domestic” price for 
American farmers independent of whatever the world price may 
be. It provides that the farmer shall pay the losses, if there 


are any. Tell me the farmer will not willingly pay an equaliza- 
tion fee when it means in return five times as much money as 
the fee he pays. The farmer is more intelligent than the propo- 
nents of the Crisp bill seem to think he is. God help the cotton 
farmers of Georgia and the old South if the Crisp bill should 
ever become a law, and God help the farmers of the North and 
West. 
A REVOLUTION IN INDUSTRY 


T quite agree with the position taken by the minority leader, 
Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, when he says that the passage of 
the McNary bill means a revolution in industry. It does mean 
a revolution in industry. It gives to the farmer his share of 
the prosperity enjoyed by all other classes in this country. It 
restores his buying power and therefore makes more profitable 
investments in industry. It is the farmer who has been on the 
‘side lines” looking on while all other classes prosper. The 
passage of this bill would mean to him a measure, at least, of 
the prosperity others enjoy. The equalization fee fight has come 
and the fight will last until victory is attained. The equaliza- 
tion fee is not a tax. It is a method of regulating commerce. 
We have limited by law. profits railroads may make, and if they 
make above a certain amount we take that surplus from them and 


it goes into a fund, the theory being that ultimately that fund | 


will be used for the purpose of rehabilitating smaller and less 
prosperous railroads. Courts have held this to be entirely con- 
stitutional, I fail to see the difference in principle between that 
method of equalizing the profits of railroads and the method 
proposed in this bill, which provides an equalization fee for the 
purpose, of rehabilitating the farming industry. We think the 
bill will work. If it fails, the farmer can not be any worse 
off than he now is. If the equalization fee paragraph is declared 
unconstitutional, the saving clause in the bill keeps in force 
the rest of its provisions, and even with the equalization fee out 
the bill is immeasurably better than either of the other bills 
we are considering. 

Under the general permission to extend I print here the docu- 
ment which is known as the Drummond plan, suggested by 
W. I. Drummond: 


Proposed bill to establish a Federal farm-surplus board to aid in the 
disposition of surplus nonperishable basic agricultural commodities 


Re it enacte !. cetc.— 


FepeRAL FARM Surpivs Boarp 
ESTABLISH MENT 


Sreerton 1. There is hereby established a board to be known as the 
Federal farm-surplus beard (hereinafter referred to as the board) and 
to be composed of five members, as follows: 

rhe Secretary of Agriculture ; and 
b) Four members (one to be designated as chairman) appointed by 
the President and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS 

Sec, 2. (a2) The appointment of the members shall be made with due 
regard to the Knowledge and experience of the appointees in the pro- 
duction and marketing of the major commedities named in this act. 
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(b) The terms of office of the appointed members first taking office 
after the enactment of this act shall expire, as designated by the Presi- 
dent, two at the end of the second year and two at the end of the 
fourth year after the date of the enactment of this act. A successor to 
an appointed member shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term expiring four years 


| after the date of the expiration of the term for which his predecessor 


was appointed. 

(c) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term, 

(d) Any member in office at the expiration of the term for which he 
was appointed may continue in office until his successor is appointed 
and qualifies, 

(e) Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States; shall not actively engage in any business, vocation, or employ- 
ment other than that of serving as a member of the board; and shall 
receive an annual salary of $12,000, payable monthly, together with 
actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while engaged 
away from the principal office of the board on business required by 
this act. 

(f) Vacancies on the board shall not impair the powers of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions of the boarda A majority of 
the members shall constitute a quorum, 

GENBRAL POWERS OF THB BOARD 

Sec, 3. The board shall— 

(a) Maintain its principal offices in the District of Columbia. (b) 
Have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. (c) Make an 
annual report to the Congress. (d) Meet at the call of the chairman. 
(e) Make such regulations as may be necessary to enable it to execute 
the functions vested in it by this act. (f) Appoint, and in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, fix the salaries of a secretary and 
such other officers and employees as may be necessary in the execution 
of the provisions of this act. (g) Make such expenditures as may be 
necessary for the execution of the functions vested in the board, and as 
may be provided for by Congress hereafter. 

Sec. 4, (a) The board, without unnecessarily duplicating the work 
of an existing governmental agency, shall keep advised at all times 
concerning crop prospects, supply, demand, movement, markets, and 
prices of agricultural commodities. The board may, upon request of 


any cooperative marketing association of agricultural producers, supply 


such associations with all such information in its possession. The board 
may publish, from time to time, such information as may be useful to 
farmers generally, in planning their future plantings, in order that 
burdensome crop surpluses may be avoided or minimized. 

(b) For the purposes of this act, a cooperative marketing association 
is one which complies with the provisions of the Capper-Volstead Co- 
operative Marketing Act of 1921, 

SPRCIAL POWERS OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 5. Whenever the board is advised by cooperative marketing 
associations representing a substantial number of the producers of a 
basie agricultural commodity— 

(a) That there is, or may be during the ensuing year, a surplus 
above domestic requirements of such commodity, or of any food product 
thereof; and that the existence of such surplus will, or may, result 
in an emergency by unduly depressing the domestic markets; and 

(b) That the producers of such commodity so represented contemplate 
an undertaking to meet or avert such emergency, by segregating, stor- 
ing, and marketing in an orderly manner, such quantity of said com- 
modity as may represent the surplus or any part thereof; and 

(c) That the producers of the commodity concerned desire the co- 
operation and assistance of the board in such undertaking— 

The board is authorized to extend such cooperation and assistance, 
upon the following conditions and terms: 

OPHRATING CORPORATIONS 

Sec. 6. If the board finds that the representations concerning the 
existence or probable existence of a surplus are true, and that the 
proposed undertaking is sound, and ts justified. by the exigencies of the 
situation, the board may— 

(a) Require the associations concerned to duly form a corporation 
(hereinafter referred to as the corporation) to represent said associa- 
tions in all transactions with the board and to handle surplus com- 
modities under the provisions of this act. Not more than one such 
corporation for each commodity shall be recognized by the board. No 
such corporation shall refuse to admit any cooperative association which, 
in the opinion of the board, is entitled to participate in any operation 
contemplated; and no discrimination shall be made against any bona 
fide cooperative marketing association. The board shall be the final 
arbiter of any disagreement between the cooperative marketing assovia- 
tions concerned. 

(b) Extend credits or make loans to the corporation, to enable the 
corporation to purchase and store and merchandise in an orderly man- 
ner such portion of the commodity concerned as may be unduly depress- 
ing the price thereof. Such loans may be for any period not exceeding 
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one year, renewable at the option of the board; shall bear interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum; shall be secured by first lien upon 
all of the commodity to be purchased with the proceeds thereof; and 
shall not exceed the amount to be actually paid by the corporation for 
such commodity; or 

(c) The board may, at its option, lend to the corporation not to 
exceed 25 per cent of the value of a commodity to be purchased by the 
corporation, such loan or loans to be secured by second lien upon such 
commodity : Provided, That the total amount of such second loan or 
loans, together with the amount of the first lien thereupon, shall not 
exceed the total amount paid for the commodity. Such second loans 
may be for any period not exceeding one year, renewable at the option 
of the board, and shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, 

(d) Renewals of loans may include accumulated interest and storage 
charges. 

(e) The board may make reasonable advances to the corporation for 
organization and temporary overhead expenses. 

Sec. 7. The corporation receiving such loans shall make purchases 
with the proceeds thereof only when and if the price of the commodity 
concerned is unduly depressed. The commodity so purchased shall be 
properly stored and safeguarded, pending disposition by resale upon 
domestic or foreign markets. Every reasonable effort shall be exerted 
by the corporation to avoid losses and to secure profits on resales; 
but the corporation shall not withhold any commodity from the domes- 
tic market if the price thereof has become unduly enhanced, resulting 
in distress to American consumers. (No commodity which is liable to 
spoilage, by reason of inferior condition, or which is of inferior quality, 
shall be purchased with the proceeds of loans made by the board.) 
The corporation may blend, grade, classify, or reclassify a commodity 
whenever the aggregate value thereof may be increased thereby. (In 
determining undue price depression the corporation may take into con- 
sideration the bulk-line production costs of the commodity concerned 
under efficient methods.) 
8. The corporation 
board to— 

(a) Set aside a reasonable percentage of its profits each year for 
a reserve fund. Such reserve fund shall be deposited in the revolving 
fund, hereinafter provided for, and when not required in carrying out 
the provisions of this act shall “be invested in Federal farm-loan bonds 
or bonds of the United States Government. 

(b) Distribute the balance among the cooperative associations rep- 
resented by it, ratably according to the amount of such commodity 
produced during the crop year concerned by the members thereof, and 
that has been marketed through such associations. 

Sec. 9. The cooperative associations concerned shall enter into an 
agreement with the corporation to distribute the profits prorated to 
them among their members, ratably according to the amount of such 
commodity produced during the crop year concerned, and that has been 
marketed through their association by said members: Provided, That 
no member who has increased his acreage of said commodity without 
the consent of the directors of the corporation shall be entitled to 
share in such distribution. 

Sec, 10. If, by reason of conditions unforeseen by the board, or 
circumstances beyond the control of the corporation, a loss is sus- 
tained in the disposition of a commodity purchased under the pro- 
visions of this act, such loss shall be paid, in so far as may be, out 
of accumulated reserves in the revolving fund credited to the corpora- 
tion representing the producers of the commodity concerned. In no 
case shall any such loss be assessed against the cooperative associa- 
tions or the members thereof. 

Sec. 11. For the purposes of this act, the basic nonperishable agri- 
cultural commodities are declared to be grain, cotton (including cotton- 
seed), tobacco, wool, nuts, and rice: Provided, That any variety or 
xrade of a commodity for which there is no established and substantial 
domestic demand may be excluded at the option of the board. 


shall enter into an agreement with the 


SEC. 


REVOLVING FUND 

Sec. 12. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, 
a revolving fund is hereby created, to be controlled and administered 
by the board. Into such fund shall be paid— 

(a) The amount of the appropriation provided In section 13 of this 
act. 

(b) All funds advanced by the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
provisions of section 14 of this act. 

(c) All repayments of loans made by the corporation. 

(d) All reserve funds of the corporation. 

Sec, 13. There is hereby appropriated, to the revolving fund, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$100,000,000. 

Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to advance to the board, on demand, such additional sum or 
sums as may be required for carrying out the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That the total amount so advanced shall not exceed $400,- 
000,000 at any one time. Such advances shall bear interest at the rate 
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of 4 per cent per annum, and shall be repaid to the Treasury by the 
board, without undue delay, with the repayments to the corporation 
of loans made by the corporation. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to borrow, 
upon the credit of the United States, such sum or sums as may be 
required to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec, 15. (a) Any Government establishment in the executive branch 
of the Government is authorized and directed to furnish to the board 
such information and data pertaining to the functions of the board as 
may be contained in the records of such Government establishment. 

(b) The board may cooperate with any State, or department or 
agency thereof, or with any association or corporation that may be 
formed to deal with emergencies affecting any section or commodity, 
including measures to avoid overextension of acreage. 

Sec. 16. For expenses in the administration of the duties and powers 
vested in the board by this act, there is hereby appropriated the sum 
of $300,000, to be available to the board for such expenses, including 
salaries, as may be incurred prior to July 1, 1928. 

Sec. 17. This act shall remain in force and effect for eight years 
after the date of its enactment, and not thereafter, urless extended by 
further act of Congress; and all funds then remaining in the revolving 
fund shall be paid into the United States Treasury: Provided, That in 
the event the amount in the revolving fund shall exceed the obligations 
of the board to the Treasury, including appropriations by Congress, any 
balance standing to the credit of a corporation shall be paid to such 
corporation for distribution among the cooperative marketing associa- 
tions concerned, under the provisions of this act. 

The short title of this act may be “The farm surplus act of 1927." 

DECEMBER 20, 1926. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentieman from Illinvis 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] to strike out section 1 and 
insert the provisions of the Crisp bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Crisp) there were—ayes 134, noes 160. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Crise and 
Mr. HAUGEN as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 156, noes 177. 

So the amendment of Mr. Crisp was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has not yet been reported. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. As I understand, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas:[Mr. Jones] is a substitute for 
this section. I have an amendment which is a perfecting 
amendment, and I think should take precedence over the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from New York has a 
perfecting amendment, it will be voted on first, but the Chair 
thinks he should recognize a member of the Agricultural Com 
mittee to offer an amendment first. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Then, the vote on my perfecting amend- 
ment will come first? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas be 
considered as read and printed in the Recorp. We all know 
what the amendment is. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is satisfactory to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas be considered as read and printed in the Recor». 
Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. I object. 

The objection by Mr. Dowex was withdrawn. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I renew the objection. I 
do not see why we should be put in a position of voting on 
something that we know nothing about. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The gentleman voted on two long 
amendments, neither of which was read. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have no objection to save 
time if the gentleman from Texas is going to give the House 
some idea of what the amendment is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of tlie 
gentleman from Texas that the reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with? 
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There was no objection. The amendment follows: 

Mr. J offers the following amendment by way of substitute: 
Page 1. line 3. strike out the first paragraph and in lieu thereof insert 
t foll 

hat ij hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to place 
ly al products and provisions upon a price equality with other 
commodities, to stabilize prices, to advance the market for agricultural 
commodities, to promote the orderly marketing of such commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and to provide for the disposition of 
the surplus of agricultural products and provisions so as to place 
luce the United States on a more equitable basis of competition 
yroducers of similar products exported from other countries, 
(a) When used in this act 
Le term ‘person’ means individual, partnership, corporation, 
0 operative lation, 
rhe term “ United States” includes not only continental United 
s ‘ also possessions, except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin 
Is} , and éhe islands of Guam and Tutuila. 
“TITLE II 
iON 1. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
aby cooperative organization or other person exporting prod- 
hereinafter enumerated export equalization premium certificates or 
tures in such form and denominations as he may deem desirable. 
sec, 2. Except as hereinafter provided, certificates shall be issued 
‘ ul exports of wheat, wheat food products, corn, oats, rice, to- 
niuct of tobacco, cottonseed, cotton: Provided, That such 
odities were produced wholly in the United States and have not 
pl isly been exported therefrom 
Sie All certificates shall be instrumentalities of the United 
States Government receivable by the Treasury of the United States at 


par without interest from any original holder or transferee in payment 


of import duties on commodities imported into the United States, and 
shall not be otherwise receivable by the Treasury of the United States: 
Provid Phat presentation of debentures is payment of import duties 
I be nrade at ports of entry or stations thereof not later than one 
yea roma the date issued, 

“<2 +. Certificates shall be negotiable as between any persons, 
v r individuals, firms, corporations, or cooperative associations, 
and whether domiciled in the United States or elsewhere, 

See. 5. Nothing in this act shall be construed to place upon any 
ative association of producers vested by their charters with 
vuthority to engage in the exportation of agricultural products hereby 


de debenturable any special limitation restricting its power to receive 


or to apply such certificates in payment of duties on commodities 
imported by them under authority of said charters. 
‘Sec. 6. In the event that the aggregate amount of certificates 


issued pric April 1 of any fiscal year shall be equal to or in excess 


of 50 per cent of the total amount of import duties paid in certificates 
or otherwise during the last preceding fiscal year, the Secretary of 
th ‘re y shall take such steps as he deems advisable to prevent 
t! mount of debentures issued during the entire current fiscal year 
ft cc 75 per cent of the amount of import duties levied 
dl the rent fiscal year: Provided, That any excess debentures 
dt nd 75 per cent of the amount of import duties levied during 

year shall be charged against the amount of debentures 

iz the succeeding fiscal year. 
“'TirLe ILI 
nN 1. That on and after the day following the passage of 


ict, except as otherwise specially provided for in this act, there 


i ed upon all articles when exported from the United States 


» any foreign country the debenturable rates which are prescribed 
debenturable list of this title, 
HeEDULI AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS 
) Corn or maize, ineludi cracked corn, 15 cents per bushel of 
ne uunds ; cora grits, Meal, and flour, and similar products, 30 cents 


pel “100 pour 


! Oats, hulled or unhulled, 15 cents per bushel of 82 pounds; 
uuhuiled ground oats, 45 cents per 100 pounds; oatmeal, rolled oats, | 
eat grits, and similar oat products, 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

‘(c) Paddy or rough rice, 1 cent per pound; brown rice (hulls re 
moved), 14, cents per pound; milled rice (bran removed), 2 cents per 
pound; broken rice, and rice meal, flour, polish, and bran, one-half of 

™~ 1 cent per pound 

“(d) Wheat, 30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; wheat flour, semo- 
lina, crushed or cracked wheat, and similar wheat products not spe- 
clally provided for, 72 cents per 100 pounds. 


“(e) Cottonseed, one-third of 1 cent per pound. 
“(f) Cotton and cotton waste, 2 cents per pound, 


CHEDULE II, TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF 


“Tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, 15 cents per pound; 
scrap tobacco, 10 cents per pound. 

“Ss 2. If under section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 or under 
any other act a change in rate of duty or classification igs made in re- 
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spect of any article which is included within the provisions of this 
act, the rate thus established shall become the debenturable rate for 
such article, 

“TirTLe 1V 


“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry into effect the various 
provisions of this act. 

“PART Il, PENALTIES 


“Section 1. (a) That any person (1) who knowingly forges, coun- 
terfeits, alters, or falsely makes any receipt, debenture, or other paper 
or document necessary to establishing claim for debenture or uses, 
attempts to use, possesses, obtains, accepts, or receives any receipt, 
debenture, or other paper or document incidental to the administration 
of this act, knowing it to be forged, counterfeited, altered, or falsely 
made, or to be used unlawfully, or to have been procured by any false 
claim or statement, or to have been otherwise procured by fraud or 
unlawfully obtained; or (2) who, except under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or other proper officer, knowingly engraves, 
sells, brings into the United States, or has in his control or possession 
any plate in the likeness of a plate designed for the printing of any re- 
ceipt, debenture, or other paper or document incidental to the adminis- 
tration of this act, makes any print, photograph, or impression in the 
likeness of any receipt, debenture, or other paper or document incidental 
to the administration of this act, or has in his possession a distinctive 
paper which has been adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
printing of any receipt, debenture, or other paper or document inci- 
dental to the administration of this act, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than two years, 
or both. 

“(b) All laws relating to embezzlement, conversion, improper han 
dling, redemption, use, or disposal moneys of the United States 
shall apply to debentures while in the custody of any officer, employee, 


of 


or agent of the United States. 
“PART III 
“Section 1. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are 


hereby repealed.” 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to the bill now 
before the House. If the gentleman from Texas desires, he may 
discuss it for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Texas only desires 10 minutes, and I will with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous censent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I shall not indulge in the frantic 
boasts of those who claim to have a cure-all for the ills of 
agriculture, nor in the foolish words of those who claim that 
nothing can be done. for the benefit of agriculture. I am pro- 
posing to you a plan that has been adopted by the oldest farm 
organization in North America, and concerning which I have not 
been able to find a single one who would offer a criticism. I 
have talked the plan over with a number of representatives of 
other organizations and they all admit that this plan would be 
effective. If I thought the offering of it and giving the House 
a chance to vote upon it would interfere with the passage of 
any other farm legislation, I would not offer it. But this sub- 
stitute will not delay final action in the least. 

Briefly the plan is this: It provides that when basic agri- 
cultural commodities are exported a premium certificate shull 
be issued substantially equivalent to the tariff upon the par- 
ticular commodity, and that those certificates shall be nego- 
tiable and shall be tenderable in payment of all customs duties. 
Everyone who has discussed the farm problem on this floor 
admits, and all economists admit, that the reason the farmer 
does not get the advantages of the tariff which the manufac- 
turer has always obtained is the fact that the farmer produces 
a surplus. This measure, if adopted, would enable the farmer 
to get the equivalent of the tariff in the way of an increased 
price, without a single new officer, without a single item of 
expense, and it would put in the farmer’s pocket that increased 
price, instead of absorbing it with a lot of machinery. If the 
farmer, or a farm organization, exported 10,000 bushels of wheat 
under this bill and the world price of wheat was $1.20 a 
bushel, he would get a certificate for $3,000. That certificate 
would be negotiable. We are continually importing goods into 
this country. 

The certificate would be salable practically at par to all 
importers and they would be anxious to get it at any kind of 
a discount, or, if preferred, the farm organization could export 
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goods which it desired and pay the entire fee by bringing in 
the particular commodity which they need. This would add 
that amount to the domestic price of that commodity. This is 
a measure that will do the work. There is some doubt even in 
the minds of some of those who are going to vote for one of the 
other bills as to whether the farmer will get the full benefit 
of the other plan, but I am offering you a plan that no man 
dare stand on the floor of, this House and even criticize; a 
plan which will bring the farmer equality, which will drive 
this wagon that we have been talking about up to his front 
door and put him on an equality with the other industries of 
the country. . 

I have worked on the Committee on Agriculture for six years 
on the question of farm relief, and I believe I have given this 
problem as much study as any man in the House. Those who 
have advocated farm relief have gotten the public attention 
not because they favored the equalization fee, but because they 
favored farm relief. 
vou have received that have come to you from the open, honest 
heart of the farmer himself, you will find that he wants farm 
relief. He wants relief from the intolerable conditions which 
prevail to-day. I am offering you a plan that will accomplish 
that end. I say to the Democrats, you know that there is not 
any way under the tariff for the farmer to get the advantage 
which industry has, and you ought to know, and if you have 
studied about it you know, that the farmer will get the same 
advantages under the scheme which I propose as the industrial- 
ist. I say to you Republicans, if you believe in the doctrine 
that you have preached, and in the banner of protection under 
which you have sailed for the last 40 or 50 years, you should 
be willing to give the farmer the same opportunity, the same 
chance, the same advantages that industry has in the market, 
Is there anything unfair in that? 

Will anyone question the fact that if the farmer can not 
be brought in under the tariff because of the surplus which he 
produces, and of which you get much of the benefit, he should 
have a certificate measurably equivalent to that, which would 
be tenderable in payment of tariff duties? That would not tear 
down the tariff wail, because the importers of those products 
would have to pay substantially the same for that certificate 
that he would have to pay in the way of customs duties. The 
tariff wall, so far as it stands at the present time, would still 
stand, and agriculture, which has been languishing, would get 
on its feet. I appeal to you for an industry that is prostrate 
and for the people in the far-away sections of the country 
who have trusted you as their Representatives to vote not 
the political vote but the vote which will honestly bring them 
relief, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, 
cotton? 

Mr. JONES. My plan provides that on the commodities on 
which there is no tariff a certificate measurably equivalent to 
a tariff based on values shall be issued. The proposed measure 
provides 2 cents a pound, $10 per bale, and the farmer would 
get the $10 per bale, and he would get the advantages of the 
pooling system which are given under the proposed law. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Under the gentleman’s plan the Treasury 
really would pay a bounty for exports? 

Mr. JONES. That is not quite correct. It simply provides 
that as the farmer can not get the benefit of the tariff he shall 
have a certificate which in effect will enable him to bring in 
other goods without duty charge, or may sell such certificate 
to importers, who would use it in payment of customs duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were—ayes 33, noes, 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I 
an amendment. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman from New York yield a 
moment? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am offering a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that debate on the pending section on all amendments thereto 
be closed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


How would the gentleman’s plan affect 


desire to offer 





If you will analyze the documents that | 
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Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I repeat, I ask unanimous 
consent that debate on the pending section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. JacopsTEetn], 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JAcOvsTEIN: On page 1, line 5, 
word “ orderly,” insert “ production and.” 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I realize that this bill 
is going to be railroaded through. I know a steam roller when 
I see it. At the same time for the Recorp, at least, some- 
thing ought to be said about this amendment which under 
normal circumstances might have been read into the bill. 

The parliamentary situation apparently necessitates voting 
down all amendments in order not to throw the Senate substi- 
tute bill into conference. 

In section 1, line 2, the bill states that it shall be “ the policy 
of Congress to promote the orderly marketing of basic agrieul- 
tural commodities.” My amendment reads, “To promote the 
orderly production and marketing of basic agriculiural com- 
modities.” As a matter of fact-I think that if this bill be- 
comes a law the Federal farm board will be more concerned 
with the orderly “ production” of basic commodities than with 
the orderly “ marketing” of basic commodities. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Just a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
House is not going to permit him to add or subtract one word 
from the language of the substitute? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I do realize it, but I want it to be in 
the Recorp that there are some of us in this Congress whe 
understand that the important thing is the control of produc- 
tion, the coordination of farm activities, adjusting production 
to consumption. I want the Recorp to show that some of us 
tried to perfect this McNary-Haugen bill, even though we are 
estopped from doing so because of the parliamentary situation. 

There are other changes that should be made in the bill. For 
instance, the bill should contain a provision making it illegal 
for the members of the board to buy or sell or speculate in 
products covered by the bill. I think the bill should be 
amended giving the President power to put some men on the 


after the 


| farm board who are not on the list nominated by farm organ 


izations. The President ought to have this discretionary power 
I believe, also, that the board should be authorized to create an 
American institute of agriculture for the purpose of setting 
into motion some machinery by which the farmers of the coun- 
try can articulate intelligently regarding the preduction of 
crops, as set forth in my bill H. R. 16123. What American 
agriculture needs is a national farm policy for the permanent 
improvement of agriculture and not merely temporary relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
leave to withdraw the pro forma amendment. there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have two minutes of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa | Mr. Havcen] 
asks unanimous consent that all debate.on the pending section 
and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
amendment which I have sent to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hitt of Maryland: Moves 
section 1 of Senate bill 4808 and insert in lieu thereof 
“Hl. R. 17071,” and gives that if his motion 
move to strike out the succeeding sections of the bill 


Is 


an 


amendment 


the 


to strike out 
the following. 
prevails he will 


and insert the 


notice 


| following: 


“Re it enacted, etc.— 


“T1ITLe I. NATIONAL FARM MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


“ ORGANIZATION 
“Specrion 1. For the purpose of (a) promoting and stimulating the 
orderly flow of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, (b) removing direct burdens and undue restraint such 


i 
upon 
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( mer in such commodities, and (¢) providing for the processing, 

i market, handling, pooling, storing, and marketing in 
ricultural commodities through cooperative market- 

' 12 individuals, 4 to be named by the Farmers’ Educa- 
t ( itive Union of America, 4 by the National Grange 
[iusbandry, 4 by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 

members elected to sueceed them as hereinafter provided 

porated and declared to be a body corporate under 

tional Farm Marketing Association (referred to in 

‘national association’). The incorporation shall be 

} 1 ef { time as the 12 individuals named by the organiza- 
har i their acceptances to the President, as ascertained 

! ed him by Executive order. Such individuals shall be the 

“ GENERAL POWERS 
=o nit 1 associ 1 - 
petual st ion; 

> M and t sucd in its corporate name3 

M adopt a corporate seal, which shall be judicially noticed, 

t pl ur : 
have its principal office in the District of Columbia ; 

May mal ( tracts ; 

¢ May quire, hold, or dispose of property necessary for the car- 
I out t rposes of the association ; 

“(g) May appoint, fix the compensation of, and remove without 
prejudice to contract rights such officers, employees, and agents as are 
me iry for the conduct of the affairs of the national association. 
Such officers, « loyees, and agents may be either individuals, partner- 
ships, corporations, or associations. Each such officer, employee, or 
{ t res} ible for the handling of money or the custody of agricul- 
tural commodities shall give bond in such amount, with such penalties, 
and upon such terms as the national association shall determine ; 


‘(h) May aceept the services of any person without compensation ; 
“(i) May adopt, amend, and repeal regulations; 
“(j) Shall have such powers not specifically denied by law as are 


necessat ind proper to conduct, under this act and in accordance 
with approved business methods, the business of cooperatively process- 
ing, preparir for market, handling, pooling, storing, and marketing 
a cultural commodities, or such further business as is necessary and 
incice | thereto. 
“ SPECIAL POWERS 

“Sec. 3. The national association is authorized— 

“(a) To provide or approve systems of accounting for local and inter- 
state zone organizations organized under Title II; 


a system of reporting and disseminating crop and 
tion for the benefit of such interstate zone organi- 





“(c) To advise with the members of such organizations as to tne 
diversification of production of agricultural commodities and as to the 
increase or decrease of production necessary to provide an adequate 
supply of the commodity without causing either an undue surplus or 
shortage of production; 

“(d) To determine, subject to the approval of the interstate zone 
directors, the annual budget and necessary supplements thereto, and the 


receipts and expenditures of the association ; 

“(e) To provide jointly with the interstate zone organization for 
the commodity assessment against members of interstate zone organt- 
zations of fees sufficient (1) to meet the expenditures of the national 
association and the interstate zone organizations authorized in any 
approved budget, (2) to repay all loans and interest thereon provided 
for in section 801, and (38) to establish a reserve fund in such amount 
as both the members of the national assoeiation and the interstate zone 
organizations determine to be necessary to enable it most effectively to 
execute the functions vested in it by this act; 

“(f) To acquire, construct, maintain, and dispose of, or acquire the 
rights of operation of (1) storage warehouses for agricultural com 
modities, (2) terminal facilities for transportation (otherwise than as 


a common <« rier) in connection with the storage and distribution of 
such commodities, and (8) facilities for processing such commodities. 
*“ BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Sec. 4. (a2) Except as otherwise specifically provided the board of 
directors (referred to in this act as the ‘national board’), to be com- 
posed as hereinafter provided in this section, shall, through the inter- 
stat sone directors, direct the exercise of the functions vested in the 


national association, 


“(b) The first board of directors shall be composed of seven members, 
one of whom shall be a fiduciary officer of the United States desig- 
nated by the President, and six of whom shall, within one month after 
the incorp tion is effected, be elected from their own number by the 
incorporators, but each of the three organizations named in section 1 
shall have two representatives as directors on the first board Of the 


six elected members of the board of directors, two shall be elected for 
a term of ove year, two for two years, and two for three years. A 
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successor to the director designated by the President shall be likewise 
designated by him. Successors to the elected directors, except those 
elected to fill unexpired terms of directors, shall be elected for a term 
of three years by the members of the national association in the manner 
provided in section 7. 

“(c) A vacancy in the office of an elected director may be filled by 
the remaining directors until, at the next annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the national association, a successor is elected to fill the unex 
pired term of such office and is qualified. Any such vacancy shall not 
impair the powers of the remaining directors to execute the functions 
of the national board. A majority of the directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the business of the national board, 

“(d) Each elected director shall receive a salary to be fixed by such 
members and shall hold office until his successor is elected and qualified 

“(e) The director designated by the President shall not receive com 
pensation from the association for his services as director, other than 
pay for necessary expenses incurred by him while acting as a directo 
and upon repayment by the national association of the loan and interest 
thereon provided in section 301, his term of office as director shall b 
terminated. 

“(f) There shall be but 6 elected directors, unless by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the national association such number is in 
creased, but at no time shall the number of directors exceed 13. 
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“ MEMBERS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

“Src. 5. (a) The incorporators shall be the original members of the 
national association. Four of the incorporators shall be designated by 
the President by Executive order as members for a period of three 
years, four for a period of two years, and four for a period of one year, 
beginning from the date of incorporation of the association. Succes 
sors to the original members, except those elected to fill unexpired 
terms of members, shall be elected as provided in section 208 for terms 
expiring three years after the expiration of their predecessors’ terms. 

“(b) A vacancy in the office of any member may be filled for the 
unexpired term of such office by election as provided in section 203. 

** COMMENCEMENT OF OPERATIONS 

“Sec. 6. The national association (1) shall begin its operations under 
this act in respect of such agricultural commodity or commodities as 
it considers best adapted to national cooperative marketing, and (2) 
shall, so far as it deems practicable, utilize such existing cooperative 
associations and other marketing agencies as are immediately availabl 
and capable of use for the purposes of this act. 

“DUTTES OF MEMBERS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


“Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the members of the national ass 
ciation 

(a) To convene as provided by regulations at the call of the national 
board and at a place to be selected by it; 

“(b) To elect annually directors to the national board; 

“(c) To act as an advisory group on behalf of the interstate zone 
organizations and to supervise generally the policy of the natio: 
board ; 

“(d) wo fix the salaries of the directors of the national board and 
approve, with or without modifications, or disapprove, the annual 
budget of the national association and necessary supplements thereto; 

“(e) To prepare a schedule of commodity assessments which, when 
approved by the national board, may be levied by te interstate zon 
organizations upon their member organizations. 


“ BRANCH OFFICES 


‘Sree. 8 (a) The ational association through the interstate zone 
organizations may establish such agencies or branch offices at such 
places as it deems advisable, either domestie or foreign, 

“(b) The national association shall be held an inhabitant and res!- 
dent of the District of Columbia within the meaning of laws of the 
United States relating to venue of civil suits and of offenses against 
the United States. 

“ BOOKS 

“Sec. 9. The national association shall keep, at its principal office 
in the custody of its secretary, correct books, showing the original or 
a transcript of the minutes of the national board’s and members’ 
meetings, and showing the accounts of the association's business 
transactions. 

“ANNUAL REPORT 


“Sec. 10. The national association shall make an annual report to 
the Congress in respect of all loans made under authority of section 302 
until such loans are repaid in full with interest. 


“TirLE II.—INTERSTATE ZONE COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 
“Sec. 201. In order to carry out the functions vested In it by this 


act, the national association is authorized to provide for the organiza- 
tion of interstate zone cooperative marketing organizations (referred 
to in this act as “interstate zone organizations”) in the several 


States. 


a 


m 


the 





1927 
“DUTIES OF INTERSTATE ZONE ORGANIZATIONS 


202. Each interstate zone organization shall— 
“(a) Annually board of directors of not exceeding seven, 
whieh shall direct the operations of the organization in its respective 


* SEC. 


select a 


“(b) By Its board of directors annually select an individual as its 
representative to an annual convention of representatives of State 
associations ; . 

‘(c) Organize as members of, or admit to membership in, such 
interstate zone organization any local cooperative association included 
within the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to authorize associ- 


ation of producers of agricultural products,’ approved February 18, 
1922 
“ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


203. The individuals selected as representatives of the inter- 
state zone organizatious shall convene at least once each year at a 
place designated by the national board and shall elect the members 


* SEC, 


of the national association. 
“Bach representative shall have but one vote, which shall be cast in 
pe rson 
‘REGULATION OF INTERSTATE ZONE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


‘Sec, 204. (a) The national association is authorized to prescribe 
regulations requiring 

“(1) The adoption by local and interstate zone organizations of 
systems of accounting approved by the national association ; 

“(2) The use by the local and interstate zone organizations of sys- 
items of reporting and disseminating crop and marketing information 
provided by the national association ; 

“(3) The use by local interstate zone organizations 
forms of agreement under the terms of which a local 
admitted to membership in national organizations ; 

“(4) The use by local associations of intrastate grading standards 
and marketing schedules not in conflict with law, to be uniform, and to 
be established by local associations, so that interstate standards, ship- 
ments, and marketing directed by interstate zone organizations will 
avoid market glutting and destructive trade conditions; and 


of 


association 


approved 
is 
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“APPLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


“Sec. 503. The national association and interstate zone organizations 
shall, for the purposes of this act, be deemed marketing agencies within 
the meaning of that term as used in the provisions of the first section 
of the act entitled ‘An act to authorize association of producers of 


agricultural products,’ approved February 18, 1922, and in the same 
manner and to the same extent as associations included In such act 


shall be subject to the provisions of section 2 thereof 


“ COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


“Sec, 304. To foster, encourage, and promote the cooperative process- 
ing, preparing for market, handling, pooling, storing, and marketing of 
agricultural commodities under this act and to assist in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of interstate zone and local associations, any 
Government establishment in the executive branch of the Government 
shall, in accordance with its written request to the head of such Gov 
ernment establishment, cooperate with such association with any 
zone association to such extent as the head of such Government estab- 
lishment deems compatible with the interests of the Goternment. 


or 


j “ SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 
! 
| Sun = s . . . 
“Sec, 305. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, 
or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held 


invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


“RESERVATION OF KIGHT TO AMEND 


“Sec. 306. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of this act. 

“ Sec. 307. This act may be cited as the ‘national farm marketing 
association act of 1927.’” 

Mr. BLANTON. What is that bill, H. R. 17071? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is the so-called Curtis-Aswell 


| bill, establishing a national farm-marketing association. 


“(5) The payment by the interstate zone organization of the com- | 


modity assessments fixed under section 3. 
“(b) If the national association finds by a vote of two-thirds of its 


members that any interstate zone organization, or any local association | 


which is a member of an interstate zone organization, has failed to 
comply with any regulation prescribed under this section, the national 
association shall adopt a resolution publishing such finding. Upon the 
adoption of any such resolution the interstate zone organization shall 


be ineligible, for such period of time as the national association may 


designate in the resolution, to obtain any loan provided in section 302, | 


ne, ten 
state zone organizations, or to obtain the exemptions accruing to it by 
reason of the benefits of section 303, except that if the violation is that 
i local association, the interstate zone organization shall not be held 
ineligible under this subdivision if, within 30 days after the adoption 
of the resolution, the membership of the local association in the inter- 
zone organization is terminated or suspended for such period of 
as the national association may designate in its resolution, 


ot 


ite 

time 
“ OPERATING ZONES 

‘Src, 205. For the purpose of facilitating the marketing of any agrt- 
cultural commodity, interstate zone organizations engaged in the mar- 
keting of such commodity, within such zones as.the national associa- 
may designate, may their marketing operations in 
spect of such commodity. For the purpose of carrying out such con- 
jidated marketing operations, the interstate zone organizations may 
contract with or establish such organizations they 


tion consolidate 


nely as 


“TirLte TII.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
“LOAN FUND FOR ORGANIZATION PURPOSES 
“Sree, 501, There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,- 
000,000, which, as appropriated, shall be set aside and reserved as a 

volving loan fund in the Treasury, available to the national 
ciation until December 31, 1937. Payments shall be made from such 
fund at the direction of the director designated by the President upon 
application therefor by the national board, shall bear interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum until repaid from commodity assess- 
ments fixed as provided in section 3. 


money in 


asso 


“ 


USE OF FUND 
“Sec. 302. (a) The moneys in such fund shall be available for loans 
the national association for administration expenses of such asso- 


ciation, including expenditures for the organization of 
vanizations, or in the organization by it of local 
members of the interstate zone organization, 


associations which 


“(b) The national association shall prescribe regulations in respect of 
the repayment to collection by such association of all made 
under suldivision (a). All repaid to collected by such 
association shall be covered into such fund. 


or louns 


moneys or 





represented at an annual convention of representatives of inter- | 


Mr. BLANTON. The one we had in the last Congress? 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; the one we had in the last, 
Congress. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that it 


shall be printed in full in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
his point of order. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota with- 
draws his point of order 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the last session of this Congress we consid- 
ered three types of farm relief—the McNary-Haugen bill, the 
Tincher bill, and the Curtis-Asweil bill. The Curtis-Aswell 
bill was reported by the House Committee on Agriculture with 
the recommendation that it pass. It was reported unanimously 
by the Senate committee. If it was a good bill, based on a 
different theory from the existing bill—if it was a good bill at 
the last session, it is a good bill at the present time. I can not 
vote for the pending bill or the other two just voted on, but | 
should like to have an opportunity to vote for a serious and 
well-considered farm relief bill, such as is offered by the Cur- 
tis-Aswell bill, which I reintroduced with a change in certain 
dates at this session as the bill H. R. 17071, and for identifica- 
tion called the Curtis-Aswell-Hill bill, and which 1 quite fully 
discussed before the Committee of the Whole during the gen- 


I hope the gentleman will reserve 


| eral debate on the farm relief measure last week. 


deem | 


interstate zone | 


Gentlemen, I hope you will vote for my amendment and thus 
give the American farmer real relief, based on sound economic 
and governmental theory. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
make a point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes: I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It is the same question that the Chair 
ruled on a year ago. 3ut I do not want to take up any time 
in the discussion of the point of order 


North Dakota 


Mr. BLANTON. That is the bill that the committee re- 
ported. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I made the point of order for the reason 
that by doing that it will save time. Othtrwise there will be 
a division, and tellers will be called for. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I hold that the 
amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakots 
should understand that the rule here makes the Aswell bill 
in order, and the chairman of the committee is not called 


upon to rule on it. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Then I withdraw the point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Dakota with- 
draws the reservation of the point of order. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland | Mr. Hil l. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

r} CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers 
hn amendment, which the Clerk wii report. 

Tl Clerk read as fo:ilows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: Page 1, line §, 
ifter the word “ to,” insert “ prevent such surpluses unduly depressing 
prices obtained on such commoditier to.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, throughout this 
debate I have endeavored to show that this bill is unsound in 
theory and would be found to be unworkable in practice and 


that if its provisions were ever put into effect the farmer, whom 


it was designed to benefit, would be done serious harm, Under 
this, the policy section of the bill, lL want to discuss the effect 
upon the consumer. I shall assume for purposes of argument 
that the bill will work. There should be no doubt that this 
vill mean a substantial increase in the cost of these commodi- 
ties to the ullimate consumer, The more frank advocates of 
this legislation, like the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
BuRTNESS], and the gentleman from New York |Mr. JAcos- 


However, it is denied by some Members and 
<peciully true of some of the advocates of this legisla- 
the Halls of Congress. They claim substantial 
nel to the farmer, but deny that this will be re- 
flected in advance prices to the consumer. 


STEIN] admit this, 
this is ¢ 
tion outside of 


eased prices 


Gentlemen, let us consider the commodities of wheat and 
flour, We will assume the passage of the bill and the putting 
into effect of the control on this commodity and that the 
iariff on wheat is not now effective and that this bill will make 


o. What will it 
Che present domestic 
100,000,000 barrels 


171,000,000 bushels 


the American consumer? 

consumption flour averages about 
annually. This is the equivalent of about 
of wheat Of this 100,000,000 barrels of 
flour, 55,000,000 barrels is used by bakers; 30,000,000 goes into 


il cost 


‘ 
Ot 
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$2 per barrel in the price of flour; and as the American house- 
wife uses 65,000,000 barrels annually, this would mean an addi- 
tional cost to her of $130,000,000 annually. 

An increase of $2 per barrel on flour used by bakers for 
bread purposes will add a minimum of 1 cent per loaf to the 
retail price. Consuming a consumption ef bread equivalent to 
9,000,000,000 loaves per annum, this would mean an added cost 
on bakers’ bread that the ultimate consumer would have to 
pay amounting to $19,000,000. The minimum increase in terms 
of the price of crackers, pastry, and so forth, represented by 
this $2 increase in the cost of flour, would be scarcely less than 
so per barrel on 5,000,000 barrels of flour used for these pur- 
poses, or $25,000,000, The total would be $245,000,000 advance 
in prices to the American censumer, If there was not an im- 


| mediate advance in the price of bread, there would follow a 


depreciation in quality and a shrinking of the size of the loaf. 

These figures take no uccount of the increased cost of over- 
head and distribution, which will result all along the line from 
such an increase, 

What Il have said of wheat and flour would be equally true 
of corn, rice, hogs, tobacco, and cotton. 

The index number of wholesale prices on all agricultural com- 
modities gotten out by the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the year 1926 is 141.3. The base is the 


| average for the years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, and equils the 


| estimated surplus of the commodity.” 


figure 100. The index number of the nonagricultural com- 
modities for the year 1926 is 158.3. The difference is 17 cents 
I should like to see this disparity removed, and give the farmer 
the sume purchasing power he had in the period prior to the 
World War. The disparity in the year 1921 was 51 cents, or 
more than twice what it is to-day. This disparity is being 
lessened largely through the operation of sound economic laws. 
Legislation has helped to some extent. Undoubtedly, parity 
will be established by the gradual lowering of the prices of the 
other commodities and a gradual increase of the prices of the 
farm commodities until the two curves meet and merge. 
Once the control is established it is the duty of the board to 
arrange for “the removing, withholding, or disposing of thie 
This language is broad 
enough to include not only selling and manufacturing but thie 
destruction of the surplus. It is expected that whatever surplus 
is sold abroad will be sold at a loss. The exporter of wheat 
or the exporter of flour will have an arrangement with the 
board whereby he will be paid for any loss sustained by him 
in selling the commodity abroad. Of course, this permits the 
exporting of wheat or flour to foreign markets at whatever cin 
be obtained. The dumping of this surplus abroad in 


| fashion will be very acceptable to the European working man. 


| oft 


It will lessen his cost of living while at the same time the cost 
of living to the American working man will be increased. 

In other words, the foreign working man will get the beneti 
this and the American farmer will pay for it with his 


| equalization fee and the Amer’can workingman will also pny 


bakers’ bread and 5,000,000 into crackers and cakes, pastries, 
and so forth. The remaining 65,000,000 barrels of flour are 
used annually by the American housewife. The advocates of 
this type of legislation claim that the protective tariff duty of 
2 cents per bushel on wheat is of no benefit to the farmer, and 
‘hey claim that this bill wili give him the benefit of that tariff | 
duty. ‘There are about 4%, bushels of wheat in a barrel of flour. 
An advance of 42 cents a bushel on wheat would mean about 
s2 advance in the cost of wheat on every barrel of flour, Of 
course, it is perfectly absurd to claim that such an advance in 
the price of wheat would net be immediately reflected in the 
price of flour, but some of the advocates of this legislation are 
Claiming this, hence the necessity of discussing it in detail. 


An examination of the marke 


how quickly a change in the price of wheat is reflected in the 
price of flour. The price of wheat in 1923 was low. The price 
of wheat in 1925 was fairly high. In 1923 the total number 
of barrels of flour manufactured was 142,439,000. In 1925 the 


total amounts to 114,156,000. The total value of the wheat flour 


manufactured in 1923 was S663,302,000, The total value of 
Vheat flour manufactured in the year 1925 was $904,972,000. 
Che increase in 1925 over 1923 amounts to 36.4 per cent. 


In 1923 the average price of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kan- 


sas City was $1.11 per bushel, This is a good milling wheat 
vxnd forms a substantial portion of the wheat sold and manufac- 
tured into Kansas patent flour in the vicinity in and around 
Kansas City, which is a primary wheat market. The 1925 
price No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City was $1.67 per 
bushel, That is, the average price. 


The average price of Kansas patent flour at this market in 
1923 was $6.15 per barrel. The average price during the year 
1925 on the same flour in that market was $8.52 per barrel. It 
will be observed that this grade of wheat advanced in price 
about 50 per cent and that flour manufactured with this grade 
wheat as the principal component advanced ubout 35 per 
The average price of No. 1 northern spring wheat at 
Minneapolis in 1923 was $1.18 per bushel, The average on the 





aot 


cent. 


: | for it in a substantial increase in the cost of living. 
prices of wheat and flour show 


The Ooniy 
beneficiary of this whole scheme will be the European workman 
Since I have been in Congress, complaints have come to ime 


from time to time about the reported destruction by pr 
ducers in some instances, and commission merchants in othe 
iustanees, of perishable foodstuffs. These reports have i 
variably caused resentment and rightly so. Yet the terms o! 


rm 
ie 


this legislation clearly confer this power upon this board. 
board can arrange this very thing and can pay the losses oul 


of the fund to be established in the first instance by 
Government and later through the payment of this equaliza 
| tion fee, 


erade at the same market in 1925 was $1.84 per bushel. | 
The a ve price of spring wheat, second-patent flour at Min- | 
neapolis for 1925 was 86.19 per barrel. The average price of the 
same kind of flour at the same market for the year 1925 was 


SS.54 per barrel, 
It should he perfectly apparent, therefore, that an advance 
of 42 cents a bushel in the price of wheat means an advance of 


Mr. Chairman, another reason for my opposition to this bi 

the placing of the marketing of these basic commodities 
under the absolute control of 12 men. Under the provisions ©! 
the bill the board may commence the control in their own dis 
cretion, providing certain representatives of the producers 0! 
the commodity sought to be controlled are agreeable to it 
There is no other governmental agency restricting the exercise 
of this discretion. There can be no appeal whatever from a 
decision of the board to the courts or elsewhere. Once having 
commenced the control, regardless of how conditions might 
change, the control can not be terminated excepting by tl 
board and then not unless members of the board representins 
land-bank districts producing in the aggregate more than w) 
per cent of the commodity vote to end the control. Power 0! 
this kind should not be granted any man or group of men 
regardless of who they are. ; 

It would be equally wrong to provide by law that the prices 
of farm products should not be increased unless the consent 0! 
50 per cent of the consumers of that commodity was first ob- 
tained. 


is 
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Just how far under this control would some of these members 
go to boost the price without there being any provision of law 
to restrain them? I shall tell you. The committee of 22 which 
has been in general charge of this campaign for the McNary- 
Iiaugen bill made an alleged study of the cost of producing cer- 
tuin agricultural commodities. They claim that the cost of 
producing a bushel of corn in Illinois, with a profit of 5 per 
cent included, amounted te $1.43; in Nebraska, $1.40; in Minne- 
sota, $1.41; in lowa, $1.43; and in North Dakota and Wisconsin, 
$1.42. Other costs of production in Iowa allowing the same 
margin of profits Were claimed to be as follows: Oats, 79 cents ; 
wheat, $2.49; hay, $21.44; hogs, $16.32; veal, $17.82; wool, 
G62 cents; lamb, $20.45; chicken, 28 cents per pound; butterfat, 
YS cents; and eggs, 61 cents per dozen. 

Where would the prices of foodstuffs go if men of this judg- 
ment were given the power first to initiate control without 
restriction and were not required to terminate it until they got | 
good and ready? The figures I used on flour would have to be 
doubled. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close I want to call the attention of 
the committee to a change in section 1 of the McNary bill with | 
section 1 of the Haugen bill. I note that the MeNary bill omits 
the following words: 


] 


To prevent such surpluses from unduly depressing the prices obtained 
for such commodities, 


{ would like to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
there is any thought of changing the intent and purpose of the | 
legislition embodied in the original Haugen bill by omitting 
the phrase which I have just mentioned? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The purpose is to adopt the Senate bill 
without any amendment. Time will not permit to discuss the 
amendments to the Haugen bill, and under the leave to print 
I shall extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then the gentleman intends 
no change whatever in the legislation by this change of phrase- 
ology in the first section? 








Mr. HAUGEN. None whatever. We will take it as it comes. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly 


clear then that the primary intent and purpose of this bill is 
to affect prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the balance of the bill be considered as having been read 
under the five-minute rule. [Applause.] 


Mr. RUBEY, Mr. LAGUARDIA, and Mr. RAMSEYER ob- 
jee ted. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, we might just as well save time. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think he should sub- | 
mit that request. The Clerk will read. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDRRAL FARM BOARD 
Sec. 2, (a) A Federal farm board is hereby created which shall 


consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be a member ex 
and 12 members, one from each of the 12 Federal land bank 
districts, appointed by the President of the United States, by and with 
the udvice and consent of the Senate, from lists of eligibles submitted 
nominating committee for the district, hereinafter in this | 
section provided. 

(b) ‘There is hereby established a nominating committee in each of 


olnclo, 


by the as 


the 12 Federal land-bank districts, to consist of seven members. Four 
of (he members of the nominating committee in each district shall 
be elected by the bona fide farm organizations and cooperative asso 


ciations in such district at a convention of such organizations and asso- 
ciations, to be held at the office of the Federal Jand bank in such dis 
at such other place, in the city where such Federal land 
is located, to which the convention may adjourn. Two of the 
Inombers of the nominating committee in each district shall be elected 
hy a majority vote of the heads of the agricultural departments of the 
States of each Federal land-bank distri@t, at a meeting to 
be heid in the same city and at the same time of the meeting of the 
convention of the bona fide farm organizations and cooperative asso- 
ciations in each district. One of the members of the nominating com- 
lnittee in district shall be appointed by the Secretary of Agri 


trict, or 


hank 


several 


each 
culture 
(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall, within 30 days after the 
proval of this act and biennially thereafter, with the advice of such 
fur organizations and cooperative associations as he considers to be 


representative of agriculture in any district, (1) fix the date on which 


a convention in such district shall be held, (2) designate the farm 
orgauizations and cooperative associations in the district eligible to 


and (3) designate the number of repre- | 
votes to which each such organization | 


purticipate in such convention, 
st 


utatives and the number of 
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or association in the district shall be entitled. The date fixed for the 
first convention in each district shall be not later then 45 days after 
the approval of this act, and the date fixed for subsequent conventions 
in the district shall be, as nearly as practicable, two years after the 
preceding convention. The Secretary of Agriculture shall mail, at 
least 15 days prior to the date on which a convention is to be held, 
to each organization and association eligible to participate in such con- 
vention, notice of the date and place of such convention, The Secretary 
of Agriculture shall prescribe uniform regulations for the procedure 
at the conventions and for the proper certification of election of the 
members of each nominating committee. 

(d) The term of office of each member of a nominating committee 
first elected or appointed shall expire two years from the date of his 
election or appointment, and the term of office of a shall 
expire two years from the date of the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was elected or appointed. Any member of a nominating 
committee in office at the expiration of the term for which he was 
elected or appointed, may continue in office until his successor takes 


successor 


| office. 


(e) The members of each nominating committee shall serve without 
salary but may be paid by the Federal farm board a per diem compen 
sation not exceeding $20 for attending meetings of the committce 
Each member shall paid by the board his necessary traveling 
expenses to and from the meetings of the nominating committee 
and his actual expenses while upon the of the 
committee. 

(f) Each nominating committee shall, as soon 
the approval of this act, meet, organize, select a 
and such other officers as it deems necessary, and 
dent a list of three individuals from its district 
ment to the board. 

(g) Whenever a vacancy occurs in the board, or whenever in the 
opinion of the chairman of the beard a vacancy will soon occur, in the 
office of a member from any Federal land-bank district, the chairman 
of the board shall notify the nominating committee in such district. 
The nominating committee shall, as soon as practicable thereafter, meet 
and submit to the President a list of three individuals from such dis 
trict, eligible for appointment to the beard. 

Mr. NEWTON Mr. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


be 


enguged business 
as practicable after 
chairman, secretary, 
submit to the Presi 
eligible for appoint- 


of Minnesota. Chairman, I offer an 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota; On page 2, line 
11, after the word ‘“‘ Senate” strike out the balance of the line and 
all of lines 12 and 15. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 


amendment for the purpose of directing the attention of the 
committee to the provision réstricting the President in making 
appointments to the Federal farm board of 12 members to a 
list of 36 names to be presented to him by nominating com 
mittees from the Federal land-bank districts. In my judg- 
ment this restriction on the appointive power of the President 
is clearly unconstitutional and as the Federal farm board is 
the directing agency for carrying out the provision of the bill, 
if this provision is unconstitutional, the entire measure must 
fail. 

The Constitution, in referring to the powers of the President, 
Says: 


SS and 


and he shall nominate, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public minis 
ters, and consuls 


of the United 


judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
States, appointments are herein 
provided for, and shall estublished law; but 
may by law the appointment of inferior 

they think proper, in the President alone, in courts of 
the heads of departments. 


whose otherwise 
Con 
as 


in 


not 

by 

such 
the 


which be 


vest 


ihe 
gress 


officers, 


law, or 


This is the only provision of the Constitution relating to the 
manner of the selection of public officers. It will be observed 
that the President is given both power of nomination and power 
of appointment. The apparent intent was to vest the responsi- 
bility of appointing public officers in the Chief Executive and to 
thereby hold him accountable for the conduct of those officers. 
In this connection, I quote from the Federalist, Chapter No. 
LXXVI, as follows: 

The of 
more 


sole and undivided responsibility one will naturally 
beget the livelier sense of duty, and a exact regard to reputa 
tion. He will, on this account, feel himself under stronger obligations, 
and more interested to investigate with care the qualities requisite to 
the stations to be filled, and to prefer with impartiality the persons 
who may have the fairest pretentions to them, He will have fewer 
personal attachments to gratify than a body of men who may each be 


supposed to have an equal number, and will be sg much the less liable 


man, 
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to be misled by the sentiments of friendship and of affection. There is 
nothing so apt to, agitate the passions of mankind as personal considera- 


tions, whether they relate to ourselves or to others, who are to be 
the objects of our choice er preference. Hence, in every exercise of 
the pow of appointing to offices by an assembly of men, we must 
expect to a full display of all the private and party likings and dis- 
likes, partialities and antipathies, attachments, and animosities, which 
ore felt by those who compose the assembly. * * * 


he truth of the principles here advanced seems to have been felt 
by the most intelligent of those who have found fault with the provi- 


sion made in this respect by the convention. They contend that the 
I'resident ought solely to have been authorized to make the appoint- 
ments under the Federal Government. Sut it is easy to show that 
every advantage to be expected from such an arrangement would in 


substance be derived from the power of nomination which is proposed 
to be conferred upon him, while several disadvantages which might 
attend the absolute power of appointment in the hands of that officer 
would be avoided. In the act of nomination his judgment alone would 


be exercised, and as it would be his sole duty to point out the man 
with the approbation of the Senate should fill an office, his respon- 
sibility would be as complete as if he were to make the final appoint- 
ment. There can In this view be no difference between nominating and 
appointing. The same motives which would influence a proper dis- 
charge of his duty in one case would exist in the other, And as no 
man could be appointed but upon his previous nomination, every man 
who might be appointed would be in fact his choice, 

But nomination may be overruled, This it certainly may; yet 
to make place for another nomination by himself, 


who 


his 


it can only be 


In the following chapter a further reference is made, reading 
in part as follows: 

Upon a comparison of the plan for the appointment of the officers 
of the proposed Government, with that which is established by the con- 
stitution of this State (New York), a decided preference must be given 
to the In that plan the power of nomination is unequivocally 
executive. And as there would be a necessity for sub- 
nomination to the judgment of an entire branch of the 
legislature, the circumstances attending an appointment from the mode 
of conducting it would naturally become matters of notoriety, and the 
public could be at no loss to determine what part had been performed 
by the different The blame of a bad nomination would fall 
upon the President, singly and absolutely. The censure of rejecting a 
good one would lie entirely at the door of the Senate, aggravated by 
the consideration of their having counteracted the good intentions of 
the Executive. If an ill appointment should be made, the Executive 
for nominating and the Senate for approving wouid participate, though 
in different degrees, in the opprobrium and disgrace, 


former, 
vested in the 


mitting each 


actors. 


It will be observed from these two extracts from the Fed- 
eraulist that the fathers who framed the Constitution considered 
the idea of restricting the President in his power of nomina- 
tion and appointment and turned down the proposition. Con- 
gress has the right in creating a public office to prescribe the 
general qualifications that the appointee must have. For ex- 
ample: It may require that he be qualified in some particular 
profession. It may require that he come from some geographi- 
cal area, It may prescribe other and general qualifications. 
But the President must be free to appoint anyone possessing 
those qualifications. Congress could undoubtedly require that 
every member of this Federal farm board be a practical farmer. 
The President would then be restricted to choosing farmers, 
but he could select any farmer whom he thought was best 
qualified to fill the position. 

The only qualification set forth in this bill for a member of 
the Federal farm board is that he be a citizen of the United 
States. He need know nothing about agriculture, marketing, 
or business. He need have no special fitness to handle the re- 
sponsible duties pertaining to membership in a board with con- 
trol over these basic food commodities. The only qualification 
is that he must be a citizen, 

But the President under this bill is not permitted to select 
any citizen whom he thinks is qualified. This discretion is 
denied him. He must select from a list of eligibles submitted 
by the nominating committees. My claim is that this is an 
unwarranted and unconstitutional interference with the ap- 
pointivé power of the President. 

If Congress has the right to limit the President to a list 
of names of 36, it may limit him to a list of 24. Furthermore, 
this must be borne in mind, A nominating committee is com- 
posed of seven members from the Federal land-bank district, 
four are selected by farm organizations, two by the several 
State secretaries of agriculture, and one by the Secretary of 
Agriculture at Washington. 

These seven are to meet and select three individuals from 
that Federal land district. The President in making an ap- 
pointment from this district to the Federal farm board would 
have to select one of these three. It will be observed that, 


| Governor of the State in 
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while the President is confined to selecting one of three names, 
that the nominating committee can select any three citizens they 
may desire to nominate. Their field of selection is practically 
unlimited, while the President is limited to a choice of one in 
three. Suppose that one of the nominating committee wanted 
the appointment himself, Three of the others agreed with him. 
They could place among the three eligibles the names of two 
individuals who were very clearly unfitted to fill the duties of 
the position. The President simply could not think of appoint- 
ing either of these two. He would be forced to appoint the 
other. In other werds, it would be possible for this committee 
to take away practically all discretion from the President in 
making the appointment. 

So far as I can recall, there is no decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which is exactly in point. Congress has 
created many boards and commissions but has rarely attempted 
to restrict or limit the nominating or appointing power of the 
President. In passing the transportation act of 1920 Congress 
created a Railroad Labor Board. It restricted him as to two- 
thirds of the board to a list of nominees submitted by the car- 
riers and the employees’ organizations. It was more or less 
of an arbitral tribunal. Its constitutionality was never tested 
and the law was repealed after it had been in effect about six 
years. 

Last fall, in the Meyers case, the Supreme Court held that 
Congress did not have the right to restrict the power of the 
President to remove a public officer without the consent of 
the Senate. There is no provision in the Constitution respect- 
ing removals excepting in cases of impeachment. In that case, 
the court held that the power of removal was vested in the 
President because it was naturally an executive power, and 
that Congress had no right to require the Executive to obtain 
the advice and consent of the Senate as a condition precedent 
to removing a public officer, which in this instance was a 
postmaster, 

If Congress does not have the right to limit the power of the 
President to remove a public officer, when the express power 
of removal is not conferred upon the President under the 
Constitution, how can it have the constitutional power to 
confine the power of nomination and appointment to be subject 
to the will of others when this power is expressly conferred 

The State Legislature of Florida attempted to restrict the 
a somewhat similar fashion in 
Westlake v. Merritt (95 Sou. Rep. 662), the supreme court 
of that State holding that the members of a board of chiro- 
practic examiners were public officers, said: 


FEBRUARY 17 


The members of said board shall be appointed by the governor from 
a list of at least 10 to be recommended by the Florida Chiropractors’ 
Association and said appointments shall be made as soon as practicable 
after this act becomes a law, 


Later on in the opinion the court said: 


7 


Section 27 of article 3 of the constitution of Plorida ordains that— 

“*The legislature shall provide for the election by the people or ap- 
pointment by the governor of all State and county officers not otherwise 
provided for by this constitution and fix by law their duties and com- 
pensation.’ 

“It pretends to lodge the appointing power with the governor, but 
seeks to limit his constitutional prerogative by vesting in the Florida 
Chiropractors’ Association the right to confine the governor in his 
appointments to 3 out of 10 persons to be recommended by them. To 
a certain degree this empowers the Florida Chiropractors’ Association 
to share with the governor the appointing power, which is lodged solely 
in him by the constitution, 

“If the act required the governor to appoint-any three persons rec- 
ommended to him by the association, it is palpable that the appointing 
power would be exercised by the association and not by the governor, 
who would merely ratify their selections. If the legislature had power 
to limit the governor in the exercise of his appointing power to 10 
persons recommended by the association, it could as well limit him to 3. 
The fact that 10 instead of 3 is the number designated by the legisla- 
ture in no way affects the principle and is a matter of degree only.” 


The court further says on page 663: 


But where the constitution in express terms confers upon the 
governor the power to appoint all officers that may be appointed and 
are not otherwise provided for by the constitution or by-laws made 
pursuant to constitutional authority on the particular subject, the leg 
islature can not @:rectly or indirectly, or under the guise of prescribing 
qualifications, limit or encroach upon the power of the governor to 
appoint officers to fill statutory offices by designating other authority 
to participate in selecting or in hampering the exercise of executive 
judgment in making selections for appointments to office. (See State 
v. Washburn, 167 Mo. 680, 67 S. W. 592, 90 Am. St. Rep. 430; State 
ex rel. Harvey v. Wright, 251 Mo. 325, 158 S. W. 823, Ann. Cas. 1915A, 
588.) 
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Similar decisions have been rendered by the Supreme Courts | to follow the provision of the bill fm making nominations to 


of other States: 


State ex inf. Hadley v. Washburn, 167 Mo. 680; State ex rel. v. 
Kennon, 7 Ohio State 546; State ex rel. v, Stanley, 66 N. C. 59. 


Last year my good friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAMSEYER]—there is no better lawyer in the House—discussed 
in a very able manner this constitutional question. At the 
conclusion of his remarks he very frankly admitied that there 
were no precedents or decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court upon this particular proposition. However, if gen- 
tlemen will read the debates in the Constitutional Convention 
and study the contemporaneous writings of Hamilton in 
the Federalist I do not see how they can escape the conclusion 
that the Fathers vested all nominating and appointing power 
in the President and that this provision to the contrary is un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman 
board is an officer of the United States? 


contend that this 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I certainly do. 
Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman goes that far? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do. My friend from North 


Dakota may claim that a member of the Federal farm board 
is not a public officer within the meaning of the Constitution. 
As to that, let me say this: It must be admitted that the 
position is one of great responsibility. The members of this 
board are to have the control of these basic food commodities, the 
aggregate value of which in a given year would amount to 
several billion dollars. No such power has ever been given 
any man or group of men in peace or in war in this country. 
The bill requires the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
compensation is $10,000 per annum. Surely with this power 
and with this evidence of the importance that Congress places 
upon the position in the bill itself I do not see how it can be 
successfully contended that the members of this board are 
not public officers within the meaning of the Constitution. If 


they are, I submit that this section is clearly in violation of | 


the Constitution. Of course, if they are not, then I presume 
that what I have said would not follow. 
that they are clearly public officers within the meaning of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
pending section 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] has just made the assertion 
that the McNary-Haugen bill now before us for consideration is 
unconstitutional. I have a very high regard for the ability and 
judgment of the gentleman from Minnesota, as well as for the 
: -ility and judgment of other gentlemen who have taken the 
position that there are unconstitutional provisions in this bill. 
liowever, I regret to note that most of the gentlemen who have 
spoken against this bill and who have expressed opinions that 
it is unconstitutional are long on asserting it is unconstitutional 
but short on citing law writers and court decisions in support 
of their position. 

When this bill was before this House last year I made an 
extended argument in support of the constitutionality of the 
bill, in which 1 undertook to support my position by legislative 
precedents, law writers, and court decisions. I made this argu- 
ment on May 10, 1926, which appears in the CoNGREssSIONAL 
Recorp, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, page 9149. I refer 
you to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, where my argument can be 
found, because I do not intend to take up the time of the House 
during this debate in citing and reviewing the authorities I 
presented on that occasion. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 


and all amendments thereto close in five 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


When this bill was before the House last May a number of 
gentlemen took the position that the provision for the selee- 
tion of the board was unconstitutional because it placed a 
limitation on the President’s power of appointment. With that 
speech of May 10 last I inserted in the Congressional REcorD 
references to 70 statutes passed by Congress limiting the ap- 
pointing power of the President. I do not know of a single 
instance where the President has refused to follow to the letter 
any one of these 70 laws in making nominations to the Senate. 
If the President signs this bill, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he will submit nominations to the Senate in compliance with 
the provisions in this bill. If the President nominates one of 
the three submitted to him from each of the 12 Federal land- 
bank districts, that constitutes the President's selection; and if 
the Senate confirms, the constitutionality of such a nomination 
can not be raised in the courts. If the President should refuse 


LX VIII——256 





But my judgment is | 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 


| the Senate, and the Senate should confirm nominations so made, 
and the Supreme Court should afterwards sustain the Presi- 


dent in his action, that would not in any way affect the validity 
of the Federal farm board itself for the reason I am about to 
state. 

Under section 17 of this bill, which provides for the separa- 
bility of provisions, the Supreme Court could find the provision 
which establishes nominating committees in each of the 12 
Federal land-bank districts unconstitutional without in the 
least affecting the constitutionality of the Federal farm board 
itself. The courts in construing the validity of the acts of 
Congress have discussed the effect of sections such as section 17 
of this bill. For the weight that the Federal courts give to a 
provision such as is contained in section 17 in construing the 
constitutionality of the acts of Congress I cite you to Graham 
v. Miles (284 Fed. 878, at 881-S82), Board of Trade rv. Olson 


(262 U. 8S. 1, at 42), and Trusler v. Crooks et al. (269 U. 8. 475, 
480). Section 17 of the bill before us reads as follows: 
If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, or the 


applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, commodity, or chiss 
of transactions in respect of any commodity is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such provision to 
other persons, circumstances, commodities, and classes of transactions 
shall not be affected thereby. ; 


The minority report on the Haugen bill takes it for granted 
that the members of the nominating committees and of the 
commodity councils are officers of the United States and, there- 
fore, concludes that the provisions for the selection of the 
nominating committees and of the commodity councils are un- 
constitutional because in contravention of Article II, 
2, clause 2 of the Constitution, which reads us follows: 


-~> 
* * . 


section 


and he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, sball appoint ambassadors, other public minis- 


ters and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 


of the United States whose appointments are not. herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be estublished by law; but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 


heads of departments. 


The fallacy of the argument in the minority report lies in the 
assuinption that all persons having a place in the public service 
of the United States are officers of the United States. 

What is an officer of the United States? Article II, section 
1, clause 2 of the Constitution provides: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors— 


And so forth. 
This provision of the Constitution pertains to the uppoint- 


ment of presidential electors. The courts have held that presi- 
dential electors are not officers of the United States. in re 
Green (154 U. S. 379) the Supreme Court held that the sole 


function of presidential electors is to cast, certify, and transmit 
the vote of the State for President and Vice President of the 
Nation, and although the electors are appointed and act pur- 
suant to the Constitution of the United they are not 
officers or agents of the United States. The point I want you 


states 


to get here is that, although presidential electors get their 
appointment pursuant to a constitutional provision, they ; 
nevertheless, not officers of the United States. 

The courts have held time and agiuin that unless a person 
in the service of the Government holds his place by virtue of 


an appointment by the President, or one of the courts of jus 
tice, or heads of departments authorized to make such an 
appointment, he is not, strictly speaking, an officer of the 
United States. (United States v. Mouat, 124 U. S. 307: United 


States v. Smith, 124 U. 8S. 582; Lamar v. United States, 240 
U. S. 60 and 241 U. 8. 103.) That a surgeon appointed by 
the Commissioner of Pensions is not an officer of the United 
States within the meaning of Article II, section 2. clause 2 
of the Constitution, see United States v. Germaine (90 U. S 
511). 

It is further asserted in the minority report that Congress 
is without power to create an elective office, and then the report 
indulges in the assumption that membership on the nominating 
committees and on the commodity councils are such elective 
offices. The confusion of the writer of this part of the mi 
nority report is undoubtedly due to the fact that he assum 
that the Constitution draws a clear distinction between the 
meaning of the word “appoint” and the word “ elect.’ No 
such a distinction was undertaken to be made by the framers 
of the Constitution. Presidential electors are appointed, ev 


i though as a matter of fact in every State in the Union they 
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are elected by the people thereof as the word “elected” is 
popularly understood. To “ appoint” does not necessarily mean 
that the selection is made by one person, and to “elect” does 
not necessarily mean that the selection is made by all the quali- 
fied ele The power of appointment may be given to one 
person, or to a bourd composed of a number of persons, or to 


tors 


presidential electors, 
Article I, 2, clause 1, 
Ti 
every se 
and Article I, 
The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
State chosen by the legislatures thereof. 


section of the Constitution reads: 


» of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
ond year by the people of the several States— 


it 
section 3, clause 1, of the Constitution reads: 


from each 


I cull your attention to the fact that the word “ chosen” is 
used in each of the two clauses just referred to. If either the 
word “appointed” or the word “elected” had been used for 
the word “chosen,” it would have made no difference in the 
menning of either of the clauses of the Constitution just quoted. 

If in the bill the word “appoint” were used instead of the 
word “elect” in the provisions pertaining to the nominating 
committees and commodity councils, it would not change their 
meaning or make them any more or less constitutional, Neither 
the members of the nominating committees nor the members of 
the commodity councils are officers of the United States, and 
therefore their selection or appointment or election is not gov- 
erned by Article I1, section 2, clause 2, of the Constitution, 

EQUALIZATION FEB 


In my speech of May 10, 1926, I also discussed the constitu- 
tionality of the equalization fee. The chief argument then 
urged against its constitutionality was that it would apply to 
certain intrastate transactions as well as to interstate trans- 
actions, and that it would be constitutional only in so far as it 
applied to interstate transactions. 

The 
volving commerce in livestock and in grain, that Congress when 


regulate such intrastate commerce which if left unregulated 
would cast an undue burden upon interstate commerce. AS 
this issue has not been raised during this debate I shall not 
continue further discussion on this phase of the question. 

The constitutionality of the equalization fee, 
now 2s I maintained last year, can only be sustained as a regu- 
lation of commerce under Article I, section 8, clause 3 of the 
Constitution, which empowers Congress— 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with Indian tribes. 


As a regulation of commerce 1 think the equalization fee is 
constitutional for the reasons presented in my argument on the 
floor of this House when the McNary-Haugen bill was up for 
consideration last May. 

it 
interstate commerce by any means which may be proper, so 
long as such means are not contrary to some provision of the 
Constitution. Such regulation of commerce, either with foreig 
nations or among the several States, may iniluence prices, 

One of the objects of antitrust laws is to hold down prices. 

An aim of a protective tariff is to maintain better prices and 
better wages, or, in other words, to hold up prices and wages. 
There are law writers who are of the opinion that a protective 
tariff is constitutional as a regulation of commerce and not as 
a tax, and at 
view, to wit, Russell », Williams (106 U. S, 623, 625-626). 
sustained as a regulation of commerce. 
the equalization fee, in my opinion, can not be sustained 
under the taxing power of the Constitution. This fee under the 
provisions of the bill is in no sense a tax. 


ol 


Supreme Court has held in railroad cases, in cases in- | 


The constitutionality | 
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Here is another definition: 


A “tax” is an enforced proportional contribution levied upon per- 
s0n8, property, or income for governmental needs. 


I now read a third definition on the meaning of a “tax” 
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from Words and Phrases, as follows: 
all the qualified electors, as in the case of the appointment of | 


Generally speaking, a “tax” is a pecuniary burden laid on indi- 
viduals or property for the purpose of supporting the Government. 


I do not think that you can find a single court decision that 


‘ holds a tax to be anything except as defined in these definitions 


from Words and Phrases. The money to be collected from the 


| equalization fee is not in any sense to be used or available to 


be used for the purpose of supporting the Government or for 
governmental needs. In fact, I can not understand how any 
lawyer, if he has given this subject any thought or study what- 
ever, can arrive at the conclusion that the equalization fee is a 
tax. 

The claim made in the minority report that it is a tax because 
money derived from the equalization fee may be used to reim- 
burse the Treasury of the United States for loans made to the 
Federal farm board is so far-fetched and so wholly devoid of 
logic and merit that it deserves but passing notice. The Goy- 
ernment has loaned money to the railroads. The way the raii- 
roads have to pay such loans is from freight and passenger 
charges. If the equalization fee is a tax because some of the 
money so raised may be used to pay off a debt owed by the 
Federal farm board to the Treasury, then freight and passenger 
charges collected from the people are a tax because. part of the 


| money so collected may be used to reimburse the Treasury. 
| Other like illustrations will readily suggest themselves to the 


minds of Members. But enough has been said on this point. 

I have here a volume entitled “ Constitution of the United 
States of America (Annotated).” A copy of this volume is in 
the possession of every Member of the House. On page 73 of 
this volume is a definition of taxes, which reads: 


A tax is a rate or sum of money assessed on the person or property 
of a citizen by the Government for the use of the Nation or State; a 


: J E | charge for the support of government; to raise money for public pur- 
it exercises its power to regulate interstate commerce can also | 


I maintain | 


poses. The obligation to pay taxes rests, not upon the privileges en- 
joyed or the protection given to a citizen, but upon the necessity of 
money for the support of government, but the citizen receives compen- 
sation therefor in privileges and protection. A tax is not a toll; a tax 
is a demand of sovereignty, while a toll is a demand of proprietorship. 


Following this definition are numerous citations of court de- 
cisions with which I shall not encumber the Recorp. Members 
who are interested can get the citations from this volume. 

The equalization fee is in so sense a tax. The money collected 
from the equalization fee is not for the support of government. 
The equalization fee is levied in order to support the marketing 
system which the bill undertakes to set up. 

Not all burdens in the way of fees and charges, even if im- 
posed and collected by the Government and covered into the 


| Treasury and used for the purpose of supporting the Govern- 


has been held that Congress has the power to regulate, Me>t are taxes. 


Law writers and the courts have held that 
postal rates and charges are not taxes and that bills fixing 


| postal rates are ndt bills for raising revenue. 


least one court decision gives weight to that | 


I do not desire to take up further time of this House on this 
point. However, those who may be interested in knowing more 
about what is a tax and what is a bill for raising revenue as 
contemplated in the Constitution I refer to two discussions of 
mine two years ago on the floor of this House when I undertook 
to point out the meaning of Article L, section 7, clause 1, of 
the Constitution, which provides— 


All bills for ratsing revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 


| sentatives. 
The constitutionality of the equalization fee can only be | 


Gentlemen on the floor of this House still assert that the; 


equalization fee is a tax, and therefore unconstitutional. Those 
gentlemen who claim to believe that the equalization fee is a 
tax do not give any reason for the faith that is in them. They 
cite no court decision and no law writers in support of their 
cliims that the equalization fee is a tax. My position has 
been, and still is, that the equalization fee is not a tax, and I 
am supported in my position by law writers and the courts. 
Before we pursue this discussion further we should ascertain 
what a tax is. First, I quote a few definitions from Words and 


Phrases: 
A “tax’’ is a pecuniary burden imposed for the support of gov- 
ernment, 


The first speech on this subject I delivered on the floor of this 
House February 5, 1925, found in Coneressronat Recorp, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, second session, page 2944, and the second speech 
was delivered on February 13, 1925, and found in ConcGrREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, page 3664. 

One gentleman raised the issue that this bill being a tax bill 
and having originated in the Senate will be declared unconstitu- 
tional for repugnancy to Article I, section 7, clause 1, of the 
Constitution, which I have just quoted. Of course, if I am cor- 
rect in my position as to what a tax is and what constitutes 
revenue in the constitutional sense, then the argument of the 
gentleman that the bill is unconstitutional because it originated 
in the Senate falls to the ground. 

One other thought, under Article I, section 8, clause 1, which 
is the provision giving Congress the power to tax, it is evident 
that under the exercise of this power the revenue must be 


| collected for the public purposes, or, in the language of this 


| clause of the Constitution— 
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To pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States. 


Under this limitation, a tax for other purposes can not be 
levied. The other limitation on this grant of power to tax is— 


But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

The equalization fee is collected only on basic agricultural 
commodities that go into the commerce of the country after an 
operating period has been declared, and therefore can not be 
uniform on all of any basic commodity. 

One other and last point that I will take notice of before I 
conclude. It was suggested during the debate that the grant 
of authority to the board to levy the equalization fee was a 
delegation of legislative power by Congress and therefore un- 
constitutional. There is no question that Congress can not dele- 
vate legislative power to any person, board, or group. There is 
nothing in the bill that delegates legislative power to the board. 
Straight and careful thinking would not lead anyone to con- 
clude that the bill undertakes to delegate legislative power. 


gation of legislative power, I quote a paragraph from Field v. 
Clark (143 U. 8. 649 at 693-694), to wit: 


‘The true distinction,” as Judge Ranney, speaking for the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, bas well said, “is between the delegation of 
power to make the Iiw, which necessarily involves a discretion as to 

it it shall be, and conferring authority or discretion as to its 
execution, to be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. The 
rst can not be done; to the latter no valid objection can be made.” 
(Cincinnati, Wilmington, etc., Railroad ». Commissioners, 1 Ohio St. 88.) 


In City of Reading (21 Penn. St. 188, 202), the language of 
the court was: “ Half of the statutes on our books are in the alterna- 
ve, depending on the discretion of some person or persons to whom 
s confided the duty of determining whether the proper occasion exists 
rv execuling them. But it can not be said that the exercise of 
discretion is the making of the law.” So, in Locke’s Appeal (72 Penn. 
498): “To assert that a law is less than a law because it 
made to depend on a future event act is to rob the legislature 
the power to act wisely for the public welfare whenever a law is 
passed relating to a state of affairs not yet developed or to things 
future and impossible to fully know.” The proper distinction, the 
court said, was this: 
ike a law, but it can make a law to delegate a power to determine 
fact or state of things upon which the law makes, or intends 
to make, its own action depend. To deny this would be to stop the 
wheels of government. There are many things upon which wise and 
useful legislation must depend which can not be known to the law- 
making power, and must, therefore, be a subject of inquiry and deter- 
mination outside of the halls of legislation.” 


Moers v. 


f 


St. 491, 
or 


some 


Of course, I am not so presumptuous as to claim or to assert 
that this bill or some provision thereof will net be found un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. However; I do not hesi- 
tate to state that in my judgment the Supreme Court will not 
find the establishment of the Federal farm board itself un- 
constitutional, nor will that eminent tribunal find the equaliza- 
tion fee unconstitutional on the ground that that fee is a tax. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate has just been closed on this section. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. Without 
objection, the pro forma amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana is withdrawn, and the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Biack] is recognized to offer an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buack of New York: On page 5, line 10, 


after the word “ board,” insert “ other than members of such nominat 
ing committee.” 
The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
QUALIFICATIONS AND TERMS OF BOARD MEMBERS 
Sec. 8. (a) The terms of office of the appointed members of the 


board first taking office after the approval of this act shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of nomination, four at the 
end of the second year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four 
at the end of the sixth year, after the date of the approval of this act. 
A successor to an appointed member of the beard shall be appointed 


in the same manner as the original appointed members, and shall have | amendment is entitled to recognition. 





To | 
aid Members in determining what is and what is not a dele- | 


such | 


“The legislature can not delegate its power to | 
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a term of office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed. 

(b) Any persen appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed, shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(c) Any member of the board in office at the expiration of the term 
for which he was appoimted, may continue in office until his successor 
takes office. 


(d) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the re 
maining members to execute the functions of the board, and a majority 
of the appointed members in office shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of the business of the board. 

(e) Each of the appointed members of the board shall be a citizen 
of the United States, shall not actively engage in any other busin: 
vocation, or employment than that of serving as a member of the board, 
and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, together with necessary 
traveling expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence or per diem 

| allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by law 


} 





while away from the principal office of the board on business required 


by this act, or if assigned to any other oflice established by the board 
then while away from such office on business required by this act. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the general sentiment seems 


to be that we should expedite the passage of this bill, and I 
believe the general sentiment is that it should be passed with- 
out amendment. Therefore | move that all debate on this see- 
tion now close. 


Mr. BLANTON. That metien is out of order, That can not 
be done now. 
The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Iowa 


is not in order until after five minutes of debate on the section. 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman 





Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 
The gentleman from lowa was recognized. The gentleman had 
a right to five minutes if he wanted to use it The gentle- 


man talked for a few moments and then closed and now no one 
else has a right to take five minutes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman from 
tion also. 

Mr. DOWELL. He made a motion which he had the right to 
make and it is perfectly in order. 


lowa meade a mo- 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair did not understand that the 
gentleman from lowa discussed any amendment at all. 
Mr. DOWELL. Ue certainly did and his motion was in 


order. 

Mr. FISH. He did not diseuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair could not hear what the gen- 
tleman from Iowa said and would be glad to have him repeat it. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask for a vote on the motion, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In discussing the section I made a remark 
at the same time about the sentiment of the House. 

Mr. RAMSEYRER. - As a matter of fact, the gentleman from 
lowa {Mr. Havueen] did not make a motion. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; he did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman from 
HAvuGEN| submit any motion to the committee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I moved that all debate on the section and 
all amendments thereto now close. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I make the point of order against that 
motion that it out of order until there is debate on the 
section. 

Mr. DOWELL. 


{ Mr. 


Iowa 


is 


But there was debate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not on this section 

Mr. DOWELL. There was debate on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that any 
debate can commence until an amendment is offered. The 
Chair did not understand the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAvGEN | to offer any amendment or any motion until he moved 
that all debate be closed. Under those circumstances, he does 
not think the motion is in order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, it not necessary for one 
who desires to address the House to make a motion. If there 
is debate on the subject, he has five minutes within which to 
debate it; and if he addresses the House for any length of 
time, then he has the right to make such a motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he could got address the House with- 
out offering an amendment. 

Mr. JACOBSTBRIN. Mr. 
I wish to offer. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from New York offered an amendment. He was entitled to 
recognition to speak for five minutes. At the end of that time 
it would have been in order for the gentleman from Iowa to 
make the motion which he has made. The one who offers an 
The gentleman from 


is 


Chairman, I have an amendment 
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Iowa interfered with his recognition. The gentleman from 
New York is clearly entitled to the floor for five minutes, and 
at the end of that time the gentleman from Iowa will be en- 
titled to make the motion which he has made. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I withdraw the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there was nothing be- 
fore the committee until some motion was made. There was 
no motion made until the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
isu | was recognized to make the motion and the Chair over- 
rules the point of order and recognizes the gentleman from 
New York. 

\ir. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enacting 
clause 

The MeNary-Haugen bill may or may not be a panacea for 
ull the ills of the Middle West and southern farmers, but one 
thing is certain, it spells high cost of living, hardship, suffer- 
ing, avd inereased family budgets for millions of poor people 
in the State of New York and throughout the Hast. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill is unconstitutional, vicious in prin- 
ciple, and conceived in propaganda and politics, and dedicated 
to raise the price of foodstuffs, and increase the high cost of 
living for a hundred million people. What of the millions in 
New York State and the Eastern States, who labor to earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brow? Will the Govy- 
ernment be a party to assessing them on each loaf of bread 
and on each pound of pork? No government has ever dared or 
even attempted to take the money out of its treasury in time 
of peace to help raise the price of foodstuffs to the public, and 
that is what this bill is—a price raising bill—and that is its 
only intent and purpose. Take for example the State of New 
York, which contributes one-fourth of all the taxes; our tax- 
payers will have to contribute $50,000,000 of the $250,000,000 
in the proposed revolving fund to put this bill into effect, and, 
in addition to that, practically all of the 11,000,000 people in 
the State of New York will be assessed 1 cent on every loaf 
of bread, 5 cents on every pound of pork, and an indefinite sum 
on their clothing. Furthermore, it means that the great dairy 
industry of New York State, probably the largest in the country, 
will have to pay more for their grain which they buy from the 
West, and this can only result in the dairymen selling their 
herds or inereasing the price of milk to the millions of con- 
sumers in New York City, and work a great hardship on the 
women and children and poor of that city and of other cities. 

In the olden days Rome attempted to reduce the price of 
bread, and even almost gave it away to the people, but no 
country has ever attempted in peace times to increase the 
cost of living to its own people by direct subsidies out of the 
Treasury. 

The McNary bill could not possibly pass this House on its 
own merits. I congratulate the framers of the bill from the 
Corn Belt for taking in the cotton and tobacco people, thereby 
securing their votes to pass the bill. I do not question the good 
fuith and sincerity of those Members from the Middle West 
who believe that this bill will help their own constituents; on 
the other hand I do most severely condemn the unholy alliance 
entered into by Members from the Middle West in a great 
committee in this House to barter and trade votes to kill the 
coal bill, carrying out the recommendations of the President, 
to protect the interest of the public in case of another coal 
strike. Such action is disgraceful, dishonorable, and dishonest 
and must cease if we are to uphold the dignity and prestige of 
the House of Representatives as a legislative body. The al- 
liance between the coal barons and Representatives from ag- 
ricultural States is not only unnatural and unholy but shows 
to what length the men behind the bill have gone to jam it 
through Congress. 

I certainly hope in the next House that the rules will be 
changed so we can have a workable rule to discharge com- 
mittees from further consideration of important measures 
which are in the interest of the public and not permit them to 
be stifled, chloroformed, or bartered away in committees. 

It has been rumored about that the Democratic Members 
from New York City intend to vote for the McNary-Haugen 
bill in order to help line up soutbern and western delegates and 
thereby enhance the chances of Governor Smith to obtain the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. {f am unwilling to 
believe that my colleagues from New York will vote against 
the interests of the people of New York State. Any Member of 
Congress from New York, who votes for the McNary-Haugen 
bill, betrays his constituents. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, during the last campaign it 
was considered so important to send a whole Republican delega- 
tion from my State to Congress that Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, jr.. was imported into my district to speak against me. 
He pledged the unanimous support of the New York delegation 
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to any farm-relief measure that was acceptable to the State of 
Minnesota. [Applause.] We have just had an answer in the 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu]. 

When the Haugen bill was before Congress the first time 
there was only one Member from the State of New York that 
had the courage to speak for it and had the courage to yote 
for it at any stage of the game, and he did not return to 
Congress. 

We do expect to receive better treatment at the hands of 
New York this time, but the only aid we look for from that 
State is from the Democrats of New York and from the 
Independent Member, Mr. LAGuarpta. I have heard my friend 
LaGvuarpia speak in the Northwest on the farmers’ cause, and 
he did not voice the sentiment of Wall Street. No Progressive 
in Minnesota had any faith in Colonel Rooseyelt’s protestation 
of friendship for the farmers, and they were not mistaken. Re- 
publican New York speaks words of friendship for the farmers 
in the West with the voice of Roosevelt, but in Congress it 
speaks its true sentiment with the voice of Mr. Fisu. At that, 
I doubt if Mr. Fisu speaks the conviction of the toiling masses 
of New York. I am opposed to the motion of the gentleman 
from New York to strike out the enacting clause, which means 
to cut the head of the bill and to kill it with one stroke. This 
is equivalent to cutting the head of the farmer after he has been 
bled white. 

When this bill becomes a law the farmer will talk to New 
York. 

In only one other State of the Union would a member of the 
State delegation at this time dare in this House to make a 
motion of the magnitude of the motion made by the gentleman 
from New York, and that is the gentleman from Minneséta 
from the fifth district [Mr, Newton]. A few minutes ago the 
gentleman from Minnesota offered an amendment which if it 
had been carried would have cut the heart out of the Haugen 
bill. Why did he do it? Because he heard his master’s voice. 
Here is a telegraphic petition sent every Member of my State 
delegation, except the. gentleman from the fifth district; they 
did not send it to him because he did not have to be instructed, 
because he has always been consistent and always been wrong. 
[Laughter.] I wish I had the time to take up and discuss the 
petition. It cost $15 to send this telegram to me and $15 to 
sent it to each one of the rest of our delegation. The people 
that sent this petition have in the past spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in annihilating the Farmer-Labor Congressmen. 
It is a petition against the Haugen bill. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NEwTon] always here claims to speak for the 
farmers, and he has told us that he has a township of farmers 
in his district. There is not the name of a single farmer on this 
petition. It is sent out by the representatives of big business 
that control Minnesota’s fifth district and who keep Mr. Newton 
in. this House. 

The petition is signed by the small but powerful minority 
that control the business and credit situation in the State of 
Minnesota. It is signed by high railroad officials, by the grain 
garabler, by merchant princes, and by the big banks that fur- 
nish the grain gamblers with money so they can keep the game 
going. But the gentleman from the fifth district, speaking 
against this bill and trying to cripple it with amendment, does 
not truly represent even his own district. The gentleman spoke 
in this House against the Haugen bill on February 4. I fol- 
lowed him and had read a resolution passed by the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation that rebuked the administration in 
stinging terms. On the 5th of February, or the following day, 
petitions were circulated in the city of Minneapolis in favor of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, and 480 business and professional men 
signed it. To counteract this move the big business interests 
sent this 6-foot-long telegram that I have shown you. 

Yesterday the Minnesota Legislature passed a joint resolu- 
tion that has been telegraphed to every Member of the Minne- 
sota delegation to-day. It condemns the action of the Minne- 
apolis crowd and stresses the necessity of action by Congress 
in the interest of the farmers of that State. It states that— 
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the farmers of Minnesota are in dire need of relief legislation and the 
same should be speedily enacted into law, 


This is the second resolution passed by the Minnesota Legis- 
lature in the present session urging the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

Minnesota is s storm center as far as farm relief legislation 
goes. I have also recently received a resolution passed by the 
Minnesota Federation of Farm Loan Associations, one para- 
graph of which reads: 

We especially and particularly desire to express our hearty approval 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill, which is at the present time before our 
Congress for auction, and commend the stand taken by all Congressmen 
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from this State im favor of this measure, with the single exception of 
the Congressman from the city of Minneapolis [Watter H. Newron). 


Mr. Chairman, I have supported the Haugen bills from the 
time the first one was introduced in 1924. I do not think this 
pill is perfect, nor do I dare at this time to estimate the benefit 
to flow from its enactment for the farmers. If it becomes a 
law. it will be just as necessary to send friends of the farmers 
to Congress for many years to come as it has been to have them 
here now, for it can be ‘crippled by amendments in future Con- 
gresses and by administration. There have been many 
eleventh-hour converts that I wonder how long they will stand 
with us. Of course, the eleventh-hour workers in the vineyard 
will be entitled to as much pay as those who have borne the 
brunt of the day. 

This farmers’ revolution that we see in this House to-day 
started in Minnesota in 1913, when that body investigated the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis. That investigation did 
not accomplish what it set out to do, but it unearthed a mass 
of evidence as to how the farmers were being bled by the gruin 
vamblers. From Minnesota the movement surged into North 
Dakota, but it gained real momentum only after the farmers 
who came to the North Dakota Legislature to ask redress for 
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from this State in favor of the measure, with the single exception of 


the Congressman from the city of Minneapolis, WALTER H. Newron. 
4. Believing that the entire Middle West is at a decided disadvan- 


| tage because of the discrimination in the present transportation rates, 


therefore we fully approve of the proposed Great Lakes.St. Lawrence 


waterway project now before Congress and urge early action by Con- 
gress looking toward the completion of these vitally necessary 
enterprises: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded by the 


certain grievances were told to “Go home and slop their | 
hogs, They went home and slopped their hogs, but they 
slopped a lot of politicians, too, The movement surged back 


nto Minnesota and spread to Iowa and other States, but only 
after bankruptcies and bank failures had rudely awakened the 
people of those States from their dreams of prosperity. 
[ hope that history will repeat itself to-day. This morning I 
read in the Washington Post the following: 
The pigs are squealing for their swill, 
So hurry up the hoggin’ bill. 


This is like an echo from North Dakota; it shows how much 
they think of the farmer, who feeds them all. We will “slop” 
a few to-day. 

[ support the McNary-Haugen bill for a few simple reasons. 
I believe that protection for ali is protection for none. Many 
interests in our land are rolling in wealth to-day because they 
have protection and spécial privilege; the passage of this bill 
will be the best way of getting these interests down to the 
farmers’ level, if the farmers can not come up to theirs. 

Then, I believe in the establishment of the farm board to act 
for agriculture. The establishment of this board is the big thing 
in this bill. The bankers have a board—the Federal Reserve 
Board—to look out for their interests. The railroads have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to look after their interests; 
and the manufacturers have two boards, the Tariff Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission, to look after their interests 

nd to protect them. All these interests were given laws under 
which they are guaranteed cost plus profit. The commissions 
that function for them see to it that they get cost plus profit, 
and I imagine that a farm board, named by the farmers, will 
look after the farmers’ interests. The equalization fee has been 
the storm center in this debate. If, as some fear, it is uncon- 
stitutional, it will be stricken from the law; if it is constitu- 
tional, it will function as well as the tariff and the Pullman sur- 
charge function in favor of other interests. 

“Allis well that ends well.” I have now seen the steam roller 
in this House function in favor of the farmers. I here present 
for the Recorp the resolutions I have spoken of: 


Be it resolved by the Minnesota Federation of National Farm Loan 
ciations (representing 180 local associations in this State with 
total of 8,405 farmer borfowers located in every township in this 
State, in annual convention assembled at St. Paul, Minn., this 9th day 


of February, 1927): 


1, That we fully approve of the conservative policy promulgated by 
the officers and directors of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, and 
commend the efficient manner in which the affairs of this bank have 
been managed during the trying times of these recent years. 

2. That we are opposed to any legislation by the Congress of the 


United States which may in any manner whatsoever cripple the Fed- 
eral oan system as now operated by the Federal land banks, and 
that we are especially opposed to the so-called McLean-McFadden bill 


farm 


which is now awaiting action by Congress. 

3. Believing that all persons who live in an agricultural community, 
without regard to business, profession, or occupation, are entirely de 
pendent for existence upon the fruits of the labor of the man or woman 
who actually tills the soil; therefore we favor any legislation which 
will tend to give the who toils on the land a greater net 
return for his labor. 

We especially and particularly desire to express our hearty approval 
ie McNary-Haugen bill which at the present time before our 
Congress for action, and commend the stand taken by all Congressmen 


to person 


of tl is 








secretary of this federation to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from this State, to the commissioner of Federal farm loan 
board, and to the President of the United States, Calvin Coolidge 


the 


G. O. Haer, Crookston, 

S. A. RaskK, Blooming Pratrie 
H. H. Peyton, Prector, 
WILLIAM OLSON, Willmar, 

J. B. GisLason, Minnesota, 


Committee. 


On motion, these resolutions were unanimously adopted 


St. Paut, MINN., February 16, 1927 


Congressman KNuUp WrrALD, Washington, D. C.: 


I am herewith forwarding to you as per instructions a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Minnesota on this 16th day of February, 1927, which reads as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution memorializing the President of the United 

States and the Representatives in Congress from the State of Minne- 


sota, that it is the sense of the members of the Minnesota Ls 

that agriculture in Minnesota is { of relief legislation 

Whereas a group of* Minneapolis business men have seen fit to inform 
the President of the United States and Minnesota's Representatives in 


vislature 


in dire nec 


Congress on the agricultural situation in Minnesota: and 

Whereas such action was taken with the sole intent of defeating 
| agricultural relief legislation now under consideration by Congress; 
and 

Whereas the statement by the Minneapolis business men to the effect 
that agriculture in Minnesota will be hindered rather than helped if 
the legislation under consideration by the Congress of the United 
States is enacted into law is grossly misleading and is not based on 
knowledge of the true farming situation in Minnesota: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolwed by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the President of the United States 


and the Representatives in Congress from the State of Minnesota are 
hereby memorialized that it is the sense of the members of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota that the farmers of Minnesota 


are in 


dire need of relief legislation and the same should be speedily enacted 
into law. Be it further 
Resolved, That the seeretary of the senate be instructed to send by 


| telegram a copy of this resolition to the President of the United States 





from the State of Minnesota 


house does concur with the senate. 
GZEORGR PHACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


and to the Representatives in 
as soon as the 


Congress 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 12. 1927. 
Hon. KNup WEPFALD, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We believe enactment of McNary-Haugen bill will set Americ igTi- 
culture back 10 to 15 years It will stimulate wheat and cotton pro 
duction on large scale. It will bring all marginal and distressed lands 
back into wheat. It will make Northwest one-crop section again, with 
all of its attendant ills. It will destroy great progress made in North 
west in diversified, eflicient, and profitable farming during last five years. 
It will retard efforts to create balanced agriculture. It wil! place 

| premium on inefficient one-crop wheat farming. 

Even if McNary-Haugen bill were of benefit to wheat farmer as a 


whole, it would not be a benefit to wheat farmer of Northwest Con- 


trary, would actually cause him a direct money loss. Northwest grows 
premium hard spring wheat, none of which is exported. Neither does 
it become a part of surplus. Northwest wheat carries average premium 
of 15 cents per bushel, which goes to Northwest farmer. Equalization 





ntal 


rth- 


fee in McNary-Haugen bill, vast governme 
machinery, will easily cost all wheat farmers 15 cents a bushel Ne 


ealled 


plus costs of operating 


west wheat grower who exports no wheat will thus be upon to 


pay 15 cents a bushel to increase price of southwestern crop, about 
one-third of which is exported. 
Will create still larger surplus of wheat. Northwest is now on 


right track in agriculture. If not handicapped by McNary-Haugen bill, 


will make tremendous strides in profitable and diversified farming. 
In last five years Northwest has turned from one crop—wheat grow 
ing—to diversified farming, with result that in North Dakota alone 


dairy products have increased in yalue from $29,000,000 to $44,000,000, 
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swine from $10,000,000 to $31,000,000, poultry from $8,000,000 to 
$18,000,000, and wool and mutton from $1,000,000 to $4,000,000. As 
result of diversified-farming campaigns, Northwest has created addi- 
tional farm income from dairying alone of $200,000,000, 

Diversified farming is now backed up by leading farmers and business 
men We expect to raise present Northwest farm income of one billion 
and a half to three billion dollars in next five years. Not one North- 
or business man in thousand understands McNary-Haugen 


AQG2 


west farmer! 
bili 

l’assage of bill will not increase soil fertility; will not eliminate 
losses from dockage; will not eliminate weeds, pests, and diseases 
which increase costs and diminish returns; will not change scrub dairy 
producers; will not build silos to protect from 
frost: will not counteract hot winds and droughts; will not build 
stutions; will net increase acreage of sweet 
and feed crops; and will do nothing to make our farm- 
ing more productive. 

We recall 20 years ago farmers and business men of Northwest gave 
time and money to bring about diversified agriculture. We recall that 
when war demand for wheat came hundreds of thousands of acres were 
Diversification stopped. It is our opinion that 
development of agriculture was set back 10 to 15 years by the war 
demand. MeNary-Haugen bill, if it does anything at all, will result in 
the same hysterical wheat growing. Aftermath will be the same. 

As result of five-year diversified-farming program indebtedness of 
member banks to Ninth Federal Reserve Bank has been reduced from 
$115,000,000 to $3,500,000, Paper from closed banks acquired by Ninth 
Federal Reserve Bank has been reduced from $14,000,000 to $1,800,000. 
Loans borrowed by banks from War Finance Corporation have been 
reduced frony $50,000,000 to $2,000,000. Total bank deposits in North- 
1920. Aggregate value of farm products, in 
spite of short crops, is as great as six years ago.” 

Diversified farming responsible for Minnesota's position agriculturally. 
Minnesota now produces $174,000,000 worth of dairy products; $110,- 
600,000 worth of butter. Northwest's dairy cow population has in- 
creased by 750,000, or 82 per cent of total dairy cow increase for 
United States; we have 30 per cent increase in swine; 30 per cent 
and corresponding increases in poultry, sheep, beef 
cattle, alfalfa, sweet clover, sugar beets, and honey production. To-day 
Minnesota's poultry crop alone valued at $50,000,000 annually. 

One Minnesota county produces nearly $6,000,000 worth of butter; 
2 counties more than $4,000,000 each; 6 counties more than $3,000,000 
each; 6 counties more than $2,000,000 each: 27 counties more than 
$1,000,000 each; 20 counties more than $500,000 each. This will give 
an idea of how individual counties are falling into line. Such movement, 
if not checked, will be irresistible. Ultimately all our counties will be 
doing the same thing, and our goal of $3,000,000,000 farm income will 
be in sight. Similar progress being made in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Montana. Tremendous increases are being made this year in 
planting sweet clover and alfalfa, particularly in hot wind and drouth 


areas. 


cows to profitable 


‘eameries and 
clover, alfalfa 


cream 


thrown back to wheat. 


west Rew are same as 


increase in corn: 


Purebred sire and cow testing association campaigns in full swing in 
all sections of Northwest for purpose of placing most profitable and 
productive animals on farms, eliminating unprofitable animals, 

Losses from rust have been reduced from $76,000,000 in 1919 to 
$15,000,000 this year. Balance of losses should be eliminated in next 

Campaigns for eliminating dockage losses amount- 
ing to more than $32,000,000 annually in wheat and flax and aggre- 
gating $100,000,000 annually for all small grains are now in progress 
actively We believe that with proper methods every Northwest acre 
gross profit of more than $25 annually. 

North Dakota's present average wheat production less than 10 bushels 


two or three years. 


enn produe » 


per acre, South Dakota's figures still lower. If diversified farming 
program is not handicapped by McNary-Haugen measure, Northwest can 
be made to produce all wheat required on one-half acreage. Other 
half yielding other returns and revenues. 


If 
Farmers and business men in Northwest are now strong for diversi- 
fied farming. Many prominent Nonpartisan League men strongly op- 
posed to McNary-Haugen bill because they feel that passage will handi- 
cup efficient farming at expense of inefficient farming. Proponents of 
McNary-Haugen measure have worked strenuously for passage. Op- 
ponents, not believing that it would pass, have done nothing to op- 
pose it. 

We urge you on behalf of welfare of Northwest, on behalf of splen- 
did progress that this section has made in right agricultural direction, 
on bebalf of farmers and business men of Northwest who are now 


working together along business lines as they have never worked be- | 


fore, on behalf of great responsibility and great goal at stake, to vote 
against McNary-Haugen bill. By so doing you will have rendered not 
only Northwest but entire country opportunity to retain its economic 
independence; to work out own problems, which are problems of more 
production and sounder organization in marketing, and to 
develop itself to maximum along effective and best business principles. 

During past five years hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
spent annually by Northwest business leaders, representing railroads, 
banks, manufacturers, newspapers, and many others, on educational 


ellicient 
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work with Northwest farmers for promotion of diversified farming. We 
emphasize again that this educational work has created qa new farm 
wealth of $200,000,000 a year in.Northwest. We are just now getting 
our stride. 

C. T. Jaffray, Soo Line; G. F. Williams, Powers Mercantile Co. ; 
William Lahiff, Young-Quinlan Co.; W. 8. MacGregor, Whit- 
ney-MacGregor Co.; Joseph Chapman, L. 8. Donaldson Co. ; 
G. N. Dayton, the Dayton Co.; F. H. Gibian, Maurice L, 
Rothschild Co.; L. H. Williams, Williams Hardware (Co. - 
L. B. Barnes, Chevrolet Motor Co.; W. R. Stephens, Pense 
Automobile Co.; MacMartin, MacMartin Advertising Agency ; 
Robert L. Brooks, Leader Mercantile Co.; F. M. Prince, 
First National Bank; W. H. Bremner, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway; Claude H. Paxton, Willys-Overland (Inc.) : 
Cc. B. Mills, Midland National Bank & Trust Co.: L. RB. 
Wakefield, First National Bank; F. B, Wells, Peavy Grain 
Co. ; E, W. Decker, Northwest National Bank; F. E. Murphy, 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
all debate on 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto be now closed. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. HARE. I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

Mr. SCHAFER. 
on the table. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order. 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York to strike out all after the enacting 
clause. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that motion. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not 
withdraw his motion without unanimous consent, and I object. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LaGuarpiA) there were—ayes 1, noes 105. 

So the motion to strike out all after the enacting clause was 
rejected. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this section and amendments thereto be now 


Mr, Chairman, I move to lay that motion 


The ques- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hare: On page 6, after line 21, add the 
following section: 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any member of said board, or any 
employee thereof, or any member of the advisory council hereinafter 
provided, or any employee, agent, or other person directly or indirecily 
connected with said board or council to purchase or sell for future 
delivery on any exchange any or either of the commodities or the prod- 
ucts thereof named in section 6 of this act, and it shall be unlawful 
for any such person to divulge or furnish confidential information to 
any other person for such purposes, and any such person being found 
guilty of violating this provision of this act shall be subject to a fine 
not exceeding $100,000, or imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
20 years, or both.” 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the ConcresstonaL Recorp show that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] did not vote for bis 
motion to strike out all after the enacting clause, which was 
recently defeated? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I understand that under the 
ruling no debate will be permitted on my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not under the ruling, but under the mo- 
tion made and carried in the committee. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hare) there were—ayes 61, noes 90, 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Chair does not think that is a parlia- 


GENERAL POWERS 
Sec. 4. The board— 
(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as chair- 
man of the board, 
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(b) Shall maintain {ts principal office in the District of Columbia | gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu], with all his connections 


and such other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 

(c) Shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) Shall make an annual report to Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the func- 
tions vested in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of a secretary and such 
experts and, in accordance with the classification act of 1923 and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and 
employees, and (2) make sych expenditures (including expenditures for 
rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, for 
law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested 
in the board. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TrncHER: VPage 7, line 17, after the word 
“ poard,” insert a colon and the words: “ Provided, That the board shall 
not appoimt more than 25 experts for any one commodity, and in no case 
shall the salary of any expert exceed $10,000 per annum.” 


Mr. TINCHER. 
amendment, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincusgsr]. 
his House has voted down the Curtis-Crisp bill and the Aswell 
bill. There is only one thing to do now, and that is to pass the 
McNary-Haugen bill as it came from the Senate, and then send 
it directly to the President in order to secure action upon it be- 
fore the Congress adjourns on March 4. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to speak 
at this stage of the bill, because I have an amendment which 
I am going to offer at the proper place, but I take this op- 


portunity to state that as far as New York State is concerned | 


we do not need any suggestion from the gentleman from Orange 


to vote for this bill betrays his constituents. I resent the state- 


ment made by the gentleman from New York, typical as it is | 


of him when he wants to make a grandstand play. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH], says that he is going to stand 
here in the next Congress and fight for a modification of the 
rules; but when he came here in the Sixty-eighth Congress, with 
a rule to require but 100 signatures to discharge a committee 
from further consideration of a bill, the gentleman from New 
York, the short-distance progressive, voted against it. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. FISH, Mr. Chairman, that is a misstatement of the fact, 
and I want that to go into the Recorp. I did not vote for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is exactly what I said, the gentle- 
man did not vote for it. 

Mr. FISH. I mean that I did vote for the rule. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is as uncertain 
he was then. 
FisuH] speaks about the laboring people who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, let me suggest to the gentleman 
that he is in no position to talk for the laboring people who 
work by the sweat of their brow. He might be able to speak 
for the strongly intrenched insurance interests who have made 
the burden of the farmers harder, but he can not speak for 
the laboring people of New York City. [Applause.] 
tleman from New York, of the insurance combine, suddenly be- 
comes interested in the laboring people from New York City. 


now as 
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and big talk, has not come forward to propose any substitute 


| for it. I have heard ne constructive suggestion from the gen- 


Mr. Chairman, I do not care to debate the 


| 





And when the gertleman from New York [Mr. | 


The gen- | 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York has not even | 


a speaking acquaintance with the honest laboring 
New York City, and let me say to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fism] that he should not worry about the repre 
sentatives from Tammany Hall getting votes for the Demo- 
cratic ticket. All one has to do is to gaze upon the splendid 
spectacle presented by the gymnasties of the distinguished Rep- 


people of | 


tleman from New York during all this time. It is true he did 
make a motion to strike out the enacting clause, but he d’d not 
have the nerve to go through with it. It got only 1 vote. 

Mr. SCHAFER. And the gentleman from New York did not 
vote for his own motion. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That makes no difference; he never does. 
As far as Il am concerned, and as far as New York City 
concerned, the people of New York City who work for a living 
want to see the farmers get a square deal; and if this bill will 
do it, we hope it will pass. [Applause.] 


is 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPBRCIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 

Sec. 5. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman, or of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or of a majority of its members. 

(b) The board shall keep advised, from any available sources, of 


crop prices, prospects, supply and demand, at home and abroad, with 
especial attention to the existence or the prebability of the existenée of 
a surplus of any agricultural commodity or any of its food products. 
(c) The board shall advise cooperative associations, farm organiza- 
tions, and producers in the adjustment of preduction and distribution, 
in order that they may secure the maximum benefits under this act. 


Mr. HAMMER rose. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
mittee, is he not? 

Mr. CLAGUE. I used to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hammer]. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the contention 
that the State of Texas and other Southwestern States will 
have advantages in the growing of cotton over the South 


The gentleman is a member of the com- 


County (Mr. Fisu], who says that any Member who happens | Atlantic States as a result of enacting the amended MeNary- 


Haugen bill, I desire to say that the fear has been expressed 
within the past day or two by those who are considering the 
MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill, that North Carolina and the 
South Atlantic States might suffer some hurt under the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill arising out of price fixing based upon the 
cost of production in Texas, which they say is cheaper than 
the cost of producing cotton in North Carolina. This fear 
a strange one, and quite unaccountable, in view of the fact that 
there is not a line in the McNary-Haugen bill that undertakes 
to fix any price or any standard of cost of production. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill provides only that the surplus 
cotton shall be taken from the market and fed in an orderly 
way to the markets of the world at such times and under such 
circumstances, under the purpose of the bill, as will not break 
the market or make a market surplus, Under the McNary- 
Haugen bill the surplus will be sold at the highest price that 
can be obtained for it, and at the most propitious times. There 
being no tariff duty on cotton, the world price and the American 
price are always substantially the same, and there can not 
possibly be any dumping of cotton abroad at a price lower than 
the American market. If it were attempted even to dump 
cotton abroad at a lower price than prevailed on the American 
market, the American price would instantly drop to the price 
at which such cotton was dumped abroad. The charge that 
there will be dumping abroad that will hurt the American man- 
ufacturer is, therefore, of course, manifestly absurd. 

The most astonishing thing with regard to the feurs that 
have been expressed by certain gentlemen that a cost pro- 


is 


ol 


| duction may be based upon the Texas cost and thus hurt North 


reseitative from New York [Mr. Fisu] aud it will be under- | 


stood why the Republican Party of New York State is con- 
stantly losing votes. [Laughter and applause.] Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentieman from New York voted as progressively in 
Congress as he talks sometimes in New York, then perhaps 
we would have a bigger following in our State. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two sides to this bill, and no man 
ought to be criticized or threatened with being guilty of be- 
trayal of a public trust if he happens to vote for the bill, 





Carvlina and the South Atlantic States, is that they, in some 
instances, express their willingness to support the Crisp bill, 


which is, in fact, the only bill that contains any provisiou at 
| all that would furnish any basis whatever for the fears ex- 
pressed by these gentlemen. The Crisp bill does provide, in 
section 10, subsection (a), on page 10 of that bill, thai the 
corporation (to be set up by the bill) shall make purchases of 
such commodity, and so forth, only: 

Subsection (a): When prices are below or, except for such pur 


The | 


chases, may fall below, the cost of production to efficient producers 


The above section of the Crisp bill, which the gent} 
entertain the fears refer to say they might support, d con 
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tain a provision, It will be seen, as given above, that might, in 
some remotely possible event, furnish a pretext for the fears 
that huve been expressed. In other words, under this section 
of the Crisp bill, it is remotely conceivable that a standard of 
prices might be considered upon the basis of the “cost of pro- 
duction” in Texas, which is probably the cheapest in the coun- 
try and which might, therefore, be considered as being “the 
cost of production to efficient producers,” as provided in the 
Crisp bill. 

Iiow strange it is, therefore, that these gentlemen express 
fears with reference to the operation of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, which contains no such price-fixing provision, while pro- 
fessing willingness to vote for the Crisp bill, which does con- 
tain such a provision. 

Of course, what the gentlemen say they fear would never 
take place under either of these bills. The Texas farmer, be- 
cause his cost of production was lower, would desire 25-cent 
cotton none the less, and his anxiety for a high price would not 
be any less, because his cost of production was not as high as 
that of others. There would never be any conflict in this mat- 
ter, as there has not been in the past. If the Texas cost of 
production is lower than North Carolina’s, or other South At- 
luntic States, it has not come about, nor will it come about, 
because of the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill or any other 
legislation. The MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill will not 
change the cost of production anywhere, and if Texas will 
rafve cotton more cheaply than North Carolina or other South 
Atlantic States in the future, why, the same situation has ex- 
isted heretofore, and the MceNary-Haugen farm relief bill will 
not change it or affect it in any particular. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
2ll debate on the section read and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from lowa? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the section read and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, will it be the policy of those in control of this legislation 
to permit only five minutes’ debate under any section of this 
bill? 


Mr. HAUGEN. We would like to accommodate everybody, 
but we have been here now about a week in debate. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman from South Carolina [ Mr. 


liane} offered an amendment to prevent gambling in futures in 
commodities affected by this bill, yet you would not hear him. 
With a spirit almost of “ mobocracy ” an endeavor is being made 
to ram this legislation through Congress without permitting 
debate or proper and full discussion, and I think it is time to 
call a halt and realize you are defeating the very purposes of 
farm relief by these “ steam-roller ” methods. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are opposing any amendment that will 
defeat the purposes of the legislation. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Several Members have offered amendments 
proposing needed changes in this bill that will greatly im- 
prove it, and several of us will offer other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa that all debate on the section read and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The gentleman from 
Minnesota |Mr. CLAGUE] is recognized. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there has been some talk in this House about how the 
State of Minnesota stood on farm-relief legislation. Our State 
legislature is now in session, consisting of 198 members. At 
this time I would like to have the Clerk read a telegram 
transmitting a resolution which has just been passed by 
the Minnesota Legislature. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the telegram will be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MINN. 


St. Pavut, } , February 6, 1927. 


Congressman FRANK CLAGUR, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am herewith forwarding to you as per instructions a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


State of Minnesota on this 16th day of February, 1927, which reads as 
follows: 
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“A concurrent resolution memorializing the President of the United 
States and the representatives in Congress from the State of Minne- 
sota, that it is the sense of the members of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture that agriculture in Minnesota is in dire need of relief legisla- 
tion 


“Whereas a group of Minneapolis business men have seen fit to inform 
the President of the United States and Minnesota’s Representatives in 
Congress on the agricultural situation in Minnesota; and 

“Whereas such action was taken with the sole intent of defeating 
agricultural-relief legislation now under consideration by Congress; and 

“Whereas the statement by the Minneapolis business men to the effect 
that agriculture in Minnesota will be hindered rather than helped if 
the legislation under consideration by the Congress of the United States 
is enacted in law is grossly misleading and is not based on knowledge 
of the true farming situation in Minnesota: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President of the United States and 
the Representatives in Congress from the State of Minnesota are hereby 
memorialized that it is the sense of the members of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota that the farmers of Minnesota are in dire 
need of relief legislation, and the same should be speedily enacted into 
law; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be instructed to send by 
telegram a copy of this resolution to the President of the United States 
and to the Representatives in Congress from the State of Minnesota 
as soon as the house does concur with the senate.” 

Gro. PEACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that this reso- 
lution was adopted with only a few opposing votes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What were they for? 
resolution does not say. 

Mr. CLAGUE. The farm legislation that is now pending be- 
fore Congress. 

Now, I want to call attention to another matter. A letter 
was read in this House a few days ago from Secretary Melion 
on the cost of carrying out the provisions of this bill, in which 
he stated that the administration would cost $800,000. The 
value of the farm property in the United States is more than 
the total amount that is invested in railroads and in all indus- 
trial plants. 

We have appropriated this year for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for carrying on the work of. that commission 
$5,200,000. It takes over $1,000,000 for the maintenance of the 
Civil Service Commission. Even if it will take $800,000 for 
the administration of a bill of this kind, it is a small amount 
for the good it will accomplish. 

There is another fact that I want to call attention to. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] says when wheat 
goes up in price the price of flour follows. Since 1923 there 
has been a fluctuation of about 100 per cent in the price of 
wheat, and yet there has been but little fluctuation in the 
price of bread. There has been a great fluctuation in the price 
of hogs within the last few years, and yet there has been but 
little fluctuation in the price of hog products. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairma: , I ask to be recognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Before that, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I move, Mr. Chairman, that the debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The -gentleman from Louisiana 
ASWELL] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, on the Minnesota situation 
I ask that the Clerk read a communication that I have received. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUSINESS MEN PROTEST TO PRESIDENT AGAINST M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


We believe the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill will set Ameri- 
can agriculture bacs 10 to 15 years. It will stimulate wheat and cotton 
production on a large scale. It will bring all marginal and distressed 
lands back into wheat. It will make the Northwest a one-crop section 
again, with all of its attendant ills. It will destroy the great progress 
made in the Northwest in diversified, efficient, and profitable farming 


That 


[Mr. 
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It will retard our efforts to create a bal- 
place a premium en inefficient one-crop 
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during the last five years. 
anced agriculture. It will 
wheat farming. * © ® 
We urge you on behalf of the welfare of the Northwest, on bebalf 
of the splendid progress that this young section of the country has 
made in the right agricultural direction, on behalf of the farmers and 
business men of the Northwest who are now working together along 
business lines as they have never worked before, on behalf of the great 
responsibility and the great goal at stake to vote against the McNary- 
Haugen bill. By so doing you will have rendered not only the North- 
west but the entire country the greatest service of all time. You will 


have expressed the courageous convictions of all sound thinkers. You 
will have given American agriculture the opportunity to retain its 


economic independence; to work out its own problems, which are the 
problems of more efficient production and sounder organization in mar 
keting and to develop itself to the maximum along effective and best 
business principles. 

(Signed by 186 business men of Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Mr. ASWELL. Note the following from the National Farm 
ers’ Union of Pawnee, Okla.: 

OKLAHOMA DELEGATION IN CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers’ Union passed resolution asking that you vigorously oppose 
the Haugen bill. Its passage means the enslavement of the farmer to 
the dictation and exploitation of a political machine of lame ducks. 

OWSLEY LONERGAN, Secretary. 


P. S.: Show this letter to E.mer THomas and Senator Nyp. 


Mr. Chairman, one or two of the new converts to-day said | 


that there had been no farm organizations asking for 
passage of the Aswell bill. I would like to say this, that if 
you will eliminate the lobby for the Haugen bill, the pro- 
fessional farm advocates in the country and in this Capi- 
tol at the expense of the farmers, as a result of the vote 
this morning I am convinced that the Haugen bill would not 
receive exceeding 125 votes in this Chamber. And if you would 
give the Aswell bill one-tenth the publicity, one-tenth the propa- 
ganda, one-tenth of the trading to agitate public sentiment that 
the Haugen bill has used, my bill would pass almost by unani- 
mous consent, beeause it is so clear, so definite, so direct, and 
so effective in its provisions. [Applause.] 

I want to repeat that not a gentleman supporting the Hangen 
bill has yet dared explain a provision in that bill. In 18 
hours of discussion they have been afraid to explain it. I have 
not the time and can not get the time or I would explain it 
myself now. 
word of explanation has been heard from the gentleman from 
Iowa |Mr. Dickinson], who is advertised as the leader of the 
farm bloe in Congress, whatever that is. I would like to know 
when, where, and by whom he was elected leader of any farm 
bloc in the House. 

Gentlemen, I want to give notice of the roll call I propose 
to have on substituting my bill for this Haugen bill, and I 
give warning that all gentlemen will have a chance to vote 
on that roll call and on the final vote on the Haugen Dill. 
| Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. All time has expired, and without objection the 
pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sears of Florida: Page 8, after line 6, 
insert : 

“(d) The Federal farm board shall, in no event, permit the price 
of any agricultural product supposed to be protected to fall below the 


cost of production by the efficient producer.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
anendment which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I did not offer an amend- 


ment. I just moved to strike out the last word. 
The CHAIRMAN, All debate is closed. The Clerk will read. 
CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 
(a) For the of this act, cotton, wheat, corn, 
nd swine shall be known and are referred to as “ basic agrt- 


, o 
tobacco, a 


SEC purposes rice. 





the | 


During all of this struggle of 18 hours not a /| 


| stabilization fund for the commodity of the amount of loss« 
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cultural commodities,” except that the board may, in Its discretion, 
treat as a separate basic agricultural commodity one or more of such 
classes or types of tobacco as are designated in the classification of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Whenever the board finds that the conditions of production and 
marketing of any other agricultural commodity are such that the pre 
visions of this act applicable to a basic agricultural commodity should 
be made applicable to such other agricultural commodity, the board 
shall submit its report thereon to Congress 

(ec) Whenever the board finds, first, that 
the ensuing year either (1) a surplus above 
for wheat, corn, rice, 
requirements for the orderly marketing of cotton, 
rice, or and, that both unci 
hereinafter created for the commodity and a substantial number of co 


there is or may be during 
the domestic 


(2) 


requirements 


tobacco, or swine, or a surplus above the 


of wheat, corn, 


or 
tobacco, swine ; second, the advisory «« 
operative associations or other organizations representing the producers 
of the commodity favor the full cooperation of the board in the stabiliza 
tion of the commodity, then the board shall publicly declare its findings 
and commence, upon a date to be fixed by the board and published in 
such declaration, the operations in such commodity authorized by this 
act: Provided, That in any State where not as many as 50 per cent 
of the producers of the commodity are members of such cooperative 
associations or other organizations, an expression from the producers 
of the commodity shall be obtained throngh a State convention of such 
producers, to be called by the head of the department of agriculture of 
such State, under rules and regulations prescribed by him. Such opera- 
shall continue until terminated by the board. Any decision by 
the board relating to the commencement or termination of such opera 
tions shall require the affirmative vote of a majority of the appointed 
members in office, and the board shall not commence or terminate opera 
tions in any basic agricultural commodity unless members of the board 
representing Federal land-bank districts which in the aggregate pro- 
duced during the preceding crop year, according to the estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture, more than 50 per cent of such commodity, 
vote in faver thereof and until the board shall become satisfied that a 
majority of the producers of such commodity favor such action 

(d) During the continuance of such operations in any basic agricul- 
tural commodity, the board is anthorized to enter into agreements, for 
the purpose of carrying out the policy declared in section 1, with any 
cooperative association engaged in handling the basic agricultural com 
modity, or with a corporation created by one or more of such coopera 
tive associations, or with processors of the basic agricultural commodity. 

(e) Such agreements may provide fer (1) removing or disposing of 
any surplus of the basic agricultural commodity, (2) withholding such 
surplus, (3) insuring such commodity against undue and excessive fluc- 
tuations in market conditions, and (4) financing the purchase, storage, 
or sale or other disposition of the commodity. The moneys in the stabi- 
lization fund of the basic agricultural commodity shall be avallable for 
carrying out such agreements. In the case of any agreement in respect 
of the removal or disposal of the surplus of a iltural 
modity, the agreement shall for payment from 


tions 


basic agric 


the 


com 
the 
and 
charges, arising out of the purchase, storage, or sale or other disposition 
of the commedity or out of therefor, and for the payment 
into the stabilization fund for the commodity of profits (after deducting 
all costs and charges provided for in the agreement) arising out of such 
storage, or sale or other disposition, or 


provide both 


3, costs, 


contracts 


purchase, contracts therefo 


In the case of agreements insuring such commodity against undue and 
excessive fluctuations in market conditions, the board may insure any 
cooperative marketing association against decline in the market pr 
for the commodity at the time of sale by the association, from the 
market price for such commodity at the time of delivery to the a 
ciation. 

(f) If the board is of the opinion that there is no such coonerati 
association or associations, or corporation created by one or more coop 
erative associations, capable of carrying out any such agreement, t 


board may enter into such agreements with other agencies 





(g) If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more cot 
erative associations capable of carrying out any such agreen  t 
board in entering into such agreement shall not discriminate nr 
ably against any such association in favor of any other such associat 

(h) During any period in which the board i ngaged und tl 
in operations in any basic agricultural commodity other than ton 
tobacco, the provisions of subdivisions (d), (e), and (f) of fl sect i 
shall have the same application in respe of the d pred s of 
commodity as they have in respect of the commodity 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move te 
strike out the last word. I want to get the attention of the 


gentieman from Iowa for the purpose of securing some it 


morhia 


tion. On page 8, beginning in line 10, there i definition 

basic commodities and it provides that as to tobacco boar«a 
may treat as basic each different type that is now recognized 
by the Department of Agriculture. May I ask the gentleman 


why it is the same rule can not apply to cotton? 
Mr. HAUGEN, Willi the same rule apply? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; why can not the same 
rule apply to cotton? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May IT answer the gentleman? 
Middling is the basic grade on which all cotton is based. That 
ix not true, as I understand, of tobacco, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee knows more about tobacco than I do. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentleman will yield, as to 
loug staple cotton, there are no exchange quotations for such 
cotton ywhere in the country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But there are staples recog- 
nized in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Undoubtedly; but, as the gentleman 
from Alabama stated, everything is based on the middling 


short staple. 

Mi OLIVER of Alabama. Everything is bused on one grade, 
and that is not true of tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
IWinois, a member of the committee. 

M WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask recogni- 
tion in opposition to the pro forma amendment, and ask to 
have read in my time a short resolution passed by the Kansas 
Legislature indorsing the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


rose. 


for 


Whereas the question of equality for agriculture is a national prob- 
lem that can never be settled by means of subsidies; and 
Wher the equalization fee would make the tariff effective on 
farm products, thereby giving agriculture the same relative advantages 
manufacturing and industry : 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Kansas (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States, 
sitting, and the same is urgently petitioned and 
enact such legislation, that will extend the protective 
system that it may 
manufacturing and industry; be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be engrossed by the secretary of the 
senate and the chief clerk of the house of representatives of the State 
of Kansas, and signed by the lieutenant governor and speaker of the 
house of representatives, and copies thereof transmitted by the secre- 
tary of to President Calvin Coolidge and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, William Jardine, and to each Member of the Senate and 
liouse of Representatives of the United States. 
I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution 
the senate and passed that body January 19, 1927. 
bD. A. N. CHASE, 
President of the Senate. 
ArTHuR 8S. McNay, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, relating to equality agriculture 


possess¢ d by 


at its present be, 


requested to 


so 


state 


originated in 


I’; ad the house January 19, 1927. 
JOHN HAMILTON, 
Speaker of the House. 
O. H. HATFIELD, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the section and all amendments thereto close in 


10 minutes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, TI object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I move, Mr. Chairman, that all debate 
on the pending section and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Whom does that include? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman can not allot the time. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I understand there are several Members 
who want recognition, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recog- 


hized if the motion prevails. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken up any of the 
time of the committee since this bill has been under considera- 
tion and I would like to be recognized on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that 
all Gebate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Srrone of Kansas and Mr. RaGcon) there were—ayes 143, 
noes fl 


Mr. EDWARDS. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia demands 
tellers 

Mr. EDWARDS. I withdraw the demand, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I renew it, Mr. Chairman. 


apply to American agriculture as well as to | of Biddeford and Lewiston, of Pawtucket and Woonsocket, of 
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Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvern] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGuARDIA]. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 130, 
noes 46. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE, Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, and Mr. BANK- 
HEAD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts |Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Luce: Amend subsection (e¢) of section 
6, by striking out the period after the word “therefor” in line 5, 
on page 11, substituting a semicolon therefor, and inserting, “ Provided, 
That no payment shall be made out of the stabilization fund on account 
of any loss, cost, or charge arising out of the sale of cotton to or for a 
foreign buyer or out of contracts therefor, at a price below that pre- 
vailing in the port whence the cotton concerned would naturally be 
exported, due account being taken of the cost of transportation to 
such port.” 


Mr. LUCE. This is a bona fide amendment, offered with no 
desire to harass or to delay, but to represent the interests of 
an industry employing 500,000 wage earners, consuming more 
than a billion dollars a year of cotton, now in distress by 
reason of fashion and the use of substitutes, and further 
threatened with ruin by the passage of this bill. 

It is an antidumping amendment, and contemplates that a 
surplus of cotton shall not be sold to the cotton spinner in 
Sngland, France, or Germany at a lower price than it is sold 
to the spinners in the mill within a quarter of a mile of my 
house or the mill 2 miles away, where the first power loom was 
operated in this country. It is an amendment offered for the 
safety, perhaps the salvation, of the cotton spinners of Lowell 
aud Fall River and New Bedford, of Manchester and Nashua, 
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Putnam and Willimantic. If there be Members prejudiced 
against those who toil for a wage in my part of the country, 
let it be considered that this is offered also for the men and 
women who work in the cotton and cotton-goods factories of 
New York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania. If still such 
Members are determined to look with some strange doubt upon 
the interests of the northeastern part of this country, yet note 
that the situation remains of vital concern to the newer cotion 
mills springing up in North Carolina and South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

The cotton industry. one of the greatest industries of the 
country, is threatened by this bill with a differential of from 
2 cents to 5 cents a pound in favor of the textile manufacturers 
using cotton in England and Germany and France. By 
much will be improved the opportunity for the manufacturers 
of Europe to compete with those on our Atlantic seaboard. 

The half million people who are here engaged in this in- 
dustry are the customers of the farmer. They make the goods 
that are sold in exchange for the food that the farmer produces. 
Let the farmer beware lest he kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 

Surely I have the right, even though the parliamentary situ 
ation be such as it is, to raise my voice in protest against giv- 
ing our competitors in England, France, and Germany this 
unholy advantage. 

Also, I wish to point out that the bill as it stands will permit 
the creation of corners in classes and qualities of cotton when- 
ever there may be a scarcity of this or that grade. This feature 
of the bill has not been discussed in debate save incidentally. 
It has not been brought out what enormous, tremendous, and 
perilous power this will put into the hands of a few men to 
create what sO many abhor—monopoly. To show the danger, I 
will insert in the Recorp at the close of these remarks a letter 
from a clear-headed, far-sighted expert in these things. 

It may be that this amendment will be voted down, in view 
of the determination to permit no change whatever in the bill, 
but at any rate, in behalf of the cotton workers of this coun 
try, I have entered my protest against a measure that threatens 
the completion of their ruin. [Applause,] 

The letter is as follows: 


so 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
Boston 9, Mass., February 1, 1927. 
Hon, Ropertr Lece, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have been unable to find in reading the Senate debate on 
the McNary-Haugen bill, as reported in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp to 


and including the issue of February 10, any recognition of the apparent 











1927 


fact that the bill would legalize a temporary “corner” in certain 
grades of the basic commodities that are covered by the Dill, although 
some of the opposing Senators spoke of its monopolistic character. 
This “cornering” is made possible by the fact that in its operation 
‘in the orderly marketing and the control and disposition of the sur- 
ylus of agricultural commodities” covered by the bill it recognizes no 
difference in the grades of the commodities covered. For instance, the 
bill ref to cotton cotton, despite the large number of grades 
tenderable and untenderable:on futures contracts, their wide difference 
in value, and their varied uses in spinning and manufacturing. 
Were the law now in operation, then under section 6, paragraph (c), 
f H. R. 15474, the board could not fail to declare “a surplus above 
the requirements for the orderly marketing of cotton,” and under sec- 
on 12 could authorize loans out of the revolving fund to any coopera- 
tive association engaged in the purchase, storage, or sale or other dispo- 
tion of cotton, for the purpose assisting such 
iation in controlling the surplus of such commodity .in excess of the 
quirement for orderly marketing. 
For instance, if the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association of Green- 
ood, Miss., applied for a loan on 100,000 bales of cotton and qualified 
the terms of the bill te receive such a loan, then it is to be 
sumed that the loan would be authorized without any consideration 
whether this 100,000 bales was all or a major part of the unsold 
of certain grades of cotton held in this country. If this imagi- 
iry 100,000 bales of cotton were to consist entirely of hard western 
on of staple longer than 1,;% inches and of grades higher than 
ow middling, it would, under present conditions, corner that character 
of cotton, would enable all shippers holding such cottons to exact an 
uwarranted advance in price, and be the result of serious loss to do 


rs as 


of cooperative 


asso- 


unde! 


mestic spinners requiring such cottons. Furthermore, because there 
would be a surplus of all coitons, it would be legal to sell part of this 
scarce cotton for export and thus render the domestic scarcity more 


ite and advance the price to domestic spinners. 

Incidentally, it may be stated that there is no evidence of recogni- 
tion in the McNary-Haugen bill of the fact that in excess of $25,000,000 
hus already been advanced to cotton cooperatives and financing associa 


tions by the Government through the Federal intermediate credit 
banks. Apparently those cotton cooperatives which already hold 
anus of the intermediate credit banks could qualify for additional 
oans under the terms of the McNary-Haugen bill, thus compounding 


the danger of “ corners being manipulated in certain comparatively 
grades of cotton. The financial statement of the Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association, Greenwood, Miss., of October 31, 1926, showed 
that at that time they had borrowed from the Federal intermediate 
redit banks of New Orleans $5,100,000. It is my understanding that 
such loans may be renewed at the end of 6 and 12 months, and run as 


irce 


long as 18 months. 

This is only one of the dangerous features of the bill, but is one 
that has not been referred to to my knowledge. It affords striking 
evidence of the loosely drawn character of the bill and of the 
probability that it has other equally dangerous defects that have not 
been discovered. It is possible that these and other defects might 


eliminated or partially removed if its administrative. features were 
learly and properly defined. 

It is possible, of course, that an honest, expert, and conservative 
lederal farm board, having expert and intimate knowledge of the 
handling and marketing of basic commodities affected by the bill, could 

depended upon to administer the bill fairly, but in its interpreta- 
tion the United States courts, and not the Federal farm board, would 
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be the final arbiter. Congress writes and passes laws, but the courts 
make them, 

The McNary-Haugen bill should be defeated, not so much because 
of its economic unsoundness as because of its indefiniteness, its | 


liability to varied interpretation, its encouragement of monopoly of basic 


farm commodities, and its lack of administrative definement, 
Yours very truly, 
C, H. Crark, Editor. 
P. S.: Since writing the above, I have recelved copy of the McNary- 


Haugen bill as it was passed by the Senate, and which included an 
amendment that was added at the last minute, and that makes it 


tand out even more boldly than before as one of the rankest pieces of 
and discriminatory legislation that was ever introduced in 
Congress. I refer to the insurance provision of section 12 
guarantees contracting cooperative marketing associations “ for periods 


uss 


that | 


of 12 months against decline in the market price for such commodity | 


ut the time of sale by the association from the market price for such 
ommodity at the time of delivery to the association.” Assuming that 
it is necessary for the Government to enter into competition 
existing insurance companies for such business, then the Gov- 
ernment should make such insurance available to any individual, firm, 
or corporation desiring and qualifying for such insurance. 

If the cooperatives are to be guaranteed by the Government 


wise or 


with 


against 
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Federal intermediate credit banks, what is the need of the McNary 
Ilaugen bill or any other farm-relief measure, with their intricate and 
expensive administrative machinery? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesote. Mr. Chairman, there are 
amendments that have been presented at the desk—germane 
amendments. Are we to understand that debate is limited and 
we are not to have the right to discuss amendments to this 
section? Do gentlemen think that that is carrying out the 
agreement that was entered into when we had the understand- 
ing as to general debate that we were to have ample time for 
debate under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter for the committee, 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 
mittee, I want to say to you that the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts is unduly alarmed in connection with the amendment 
that he offers in relation to cotton. The statement was made 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASwetx} that under the 
Haugen bill they propose to dump in Europe cotton at a 
cheaper price than the price in America. As a matter of fact 
we export about 60 per cent of the cotton, and use in America 


about 35 or 40 per cent. We could not do that and make it 
profitable at all. There is nothing in the bill that proposes 
to do a thing of that kind. The gentleman from Massachu 


setts and his people seem to be so used to dumping under the 
tariff act which we now have that he seems to think that we 
can not pass any farm legislation unless we propose to dump 
something. [Laughter]. So he can tell the manufacturer in 
the New England States there is nothing in the Haugen bill 
that will provide for the dumping of cotton in European 
countries. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FULMER. Yes. 
Mr. BULWINKLE. If you do not intend to do that, what 
harm is there in adopting the amendment? 


Mr. FULMER. It is useless. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questimn is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. Luce) there were 61 ayes and 85 noes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Luce and 
Mr. HAUGEN as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 55 ayes and 119 noes. 

So the amendment of Mr. Luce was rejected. 


(demanded by 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 24, strike out the words “ cotton or” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I realize the futility of 
offering an amendment under present circumstances. While it 


is true I may vote for the bill on final passage 
Mr. ASWELL’s motion to recommit, I have not reached the con- 
clusion that we ought to surrender our opportunity to help 
correct the bill on its passage if possible. 

The purpose of the amendment is to make the bill applicable 
to the processing of food products and cotton. We produce in 
the South $320,000,000 worth of cottonseed, and its value is for 
food products. Under this bill by indirection it forbids the 
processing or handling of cottonseed products, and for that rea- 
I have offered this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. McDurrre) there were—ayes 47, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


after I vote for 


(demanded by 


offer the following amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fort: Page 8, line 9, after the word 
| “corn” strike out the word “ rice.” 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, this bill has been before the 
House of Representatives for three months and before the 
Senate for approximately the same period. Neither in the 
hearings in either House nor in the debate in either House 


losses arising from a possible decline in market prices, and will also | 


extend to all cooperative associations engaged in the orderly marketing 
of basic agricultural commodities the same loan and credit privileges 
that are now made available to the cottom cooperatives through the 


has any reason been given to the Senate, to the House, or 
the people of the United States for the inclusion of rice as a 
basic agricultural product. I have offered this amendment be- 
cause no such reason exists and because it is a travesty on legis- 
lation for the Senate and the House of Representatives to vote 
such a thing without any evidence of any sort or description 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The reason for its inclusion, I 
will say to the gentleman from New Jersey, is votes. 


to 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Newton of Minnesota) there were—ayes 50, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the various amend- 
ments at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. TincHer: Page 8, line 9, after the words “ to- 
bacco and,” strike out the word “ swine.” 


rm 


he CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Tincuer: Page 8, line 13, after the word “ to- 
bacco,” insert a comma and the word “ wheat.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. TincHer: Page 8, line 24, strike out the word 


* swin 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. TINCHER: Page 8, line 25, after the words “ to- 
bacco or,” strike out the word “ swine.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. TincugEr: Page 9, line 11, after the word 
associations,” strike out the words®* or other organizations.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, TINCHER: Page 10, line 17, after the word “ com- 
modity,” insert *‘ Provided, That the board in entering into any agree- 
ment with a packer for the processing of swine shall not contract to pay 
to said packer as profit more than 25 per cent of the amount actually 
paid the producer for such swine.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TiNCHER) there were—ayes 42, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. TincHer: Page 11, line 24, after the word 
* than,” strike out the word “ cotton.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 8, line 10, after the 
word “ commodities,” strike out the balance of the line and all of lines 
11, 12, 13, and 14, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I have some amendments which 
I desire to offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Forr: Page 8, line 25, after the word “ corn,” 
strike out the word “ rice.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Fort: Page 8, line 25, after the word “ corn,” 
strike out the word “ rice.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Deau: Page 8, line 9, after the word “ tobacco” 
and the comma, insert “ peanuts.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 
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The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 


| manded by Mr. DeAL)—ayes 83, noes 121. 


ee 


Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia demands 
tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.) Not a sufficient number, and 
tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Treapway: Page 8, line 9, after the 
word “ tobacco,” insert “‘ hay, apples, potatoes, vegetables, cranberries, 
onions, all dairy products, coal.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that amendment is frivolous and dilatory. That is not 
a bona fide amendment and I submit in all seriousness to the 
Chair that the time has come when the Chair ought to pass 
on that question, and stop this organized filibuster against this 
legislation. These frivolous and dilatory amendments may keep 
us here all night. There could be no end to them. 

Mr. TREADWAY, There are many products in New Eng- 
land, and in addition to those is coal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wiil report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hitt of Maryland: Page 8, line 9, after 
the word “ tobacco,” insert “‘ lumber.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McDUFFIE, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Has the time expired under this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has, by the action of the committee. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
read the amendment that I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McDurrir: Page 9, line 13, after the word 
“through,” strike out “ State convention” and insert in lieu thereof 
“county convention.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Scuarer: Page 8, line 9, after the word 
“tobacco,” insert the word “ barley.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpia: On page 12, after line 2, 
insert the following as a new section: 

“It is hereby made unlawful for any person, other than a coopera- 
tive association engaged as in this act described, willfully to destroy 
any agricultural commodity for the purpose of enhancing the price or 
restricting the supply thereof, knowingly to commit waste or willfully 
to permit preventable deterioration of any agricultural commodity in 
or in connection with their production, manufacture, or distribution ; 
to hoard any agricultural commodity; to monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize, either locally or generally, any agricultural commodity ; 
to engage in any discriminatory and unfair, or any deceptive or waste- 
ful practice or device, or to make any unjust or unreasonable rate or 
charge in handling or dealing in or with any agricultural commodity ; 
to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person (a) to 
restrict distribution of any agricultural commodity; (b) to prevent, 
limit, or lessen the manufacture or sale of any agricultural commodity 
in order to enhance the price thereof; or (c) to exact excessive price 
for any agricultural commodity; or to aid or abet the doing of any 
act made unlawful by this section.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 











The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, f offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr., FisH: On page 8, line 9, after the word 
‘ rice,” to insert the words “hay, apples, potatoes, onions, celery, all 
dairy products, poultry and poultry products”; and on page 8, line 23, 
after the word “rice,” to insert the words “hay, apples, potatoes, 
onions, celery, all dairy products, poultry and poultry products.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
en 
ane) question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Typines: Page 9, line 21, after the word 


“ony,” strike out “ basic” and Insert “ fundamental.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 
after the word “swine,” insert 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident that it 
will take at least an hour to vote on this bill after we finish 
it. I ask unanimous consent that the balance of the bill be 
considered as having been read. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

Mr. DEAL. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that 
done under the rule. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Newton of Minnesota: Page 8, line 9, 


“soy bean.” 


ought -not to be 


COMMODITY ADVISORY COUNCILS 


(a) The board its hereby authorized and directed to create 
an advisory council of 
producers of such commodity. 


Sec. 7, 
for each basic agricultural comnrodity 
fairly representative of the 


seven 


members 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Has consent been given for the general ex- 
tension of remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; under the order of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a question is never settled 
until it is settled right. 

Twice in the last three years bills embodying the McNary- 
Haugen principle have been considered by Congress and de- 
feated. Even at the beginning of the present session prespects for 
farm relief legislation were decidedly unpromising. The powers 
that be in both House and Senate had turned down their 
thumbs, The President’s opening message to Congress gave no 
indication of any change of sentiment from that expressed in 
his speech delivered at Chicago the year previous. A pseudo 
farm journal, catering to its advertisers rather than its sub- 
seribers, announced a straw vote of three to one against a 
garbled version of the MeNary-Haugen bill. All opponents of 
farm relief, including the steering committee of the House, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the boards of trade representing speculators in agri- 
cultural products, agreed unctuously and unanimously that hope 
of farm relief was dead, and the present happy arrangement, 
under which the farmer receives less than cost of production 
for what he sells and pays war-time prices for what he buys, 
would be continued indefinitely. 

But it is now evident that they reckoned without their host. 
They failed to take into consideration the rankling sense of 
wrong pervading the rural sections of the country, the flagrant 
injustice of the economic system which occasiofis it, and the 
rapidly spreading organization of farm forces which are giving 
it expression. The obvious unfairness of this system is its own 
undoing. For seven years the farmer has operated at a loss, 
while every other industry has enjoyed unexampled prosperity. 
During these seven years, while industry has steadily increased 
its profits and labor has continuously advanced its wage scales, 
agricultural incomes have fallen year by year and month by 
month, until te-day—at a time when the industrial and com- 
mercial assets of the Nation break all records and labor com- 
mands the highest wage ever received—agriculture is receiving 


| the lowest relative price ever paid for farm products and is on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 


Members of each conymodity advisory council shall be selected annually | 


by the board 
departments of the several States within the Federal land bank district 
and from lists submitted by cooperative marketing associations and farm 
organizations determined by the board to be representative of the pro 
ducers of such commodity. Members of each commodity advisory 
council shall serve without salary but may be paid by the board a per 
dieny compensation not exceeding $20 for attending meetings of the 
council and for time devoted to other business of the council and author- 
ized by the board. Each council member shall be paid by the board his 
necessary traveling expenses to and from meetings of the council aud 


from lists submitted by the heads of the agricultural | 


his expenses incurred for subsistence, or per diem allowance in lieu 
thereof, within the limitations prescribed by law, while engaged upon 
the business of the council. Each commodity advisory council shall | 
be designated by the name of the commodity it represents, as, for 
example, “the cotton advisory council.” 

(b) Each commodity advisory council shall nmreet as soon as prac- | 


board 
of the 


ticable 


and 


after its selection at a time and place designated by the 
select a chairman. The board may secretary 
council, subject to the approval of the council. 

(c) Each commodity advisory council shall meet thereafter at least 
twice in each year at a time and place designated by the board, or upon 
a call duly signed by a majority of its members at a time and place 
designated therein. 

(d) Each commodity advisory council shall have power, itself 
or through its officers, (1) to confer directly with the board, or to make 


designate a 


by 


oral or written representations concerning matters within the jurisdic- | 


tion of the board, (2) to call for information from the board and to 
make representations to the board in respect of the commodity repr 
sented by the council in regard to the time and manner of operations 


by the board, the amount and methods of collection of the equalization 
fee, and all matters pertaining to the interest of the producers of the 


commodity, and, (3) to cooperate with the board in advising producers | 


and cooperative associations and farm organizations in the adjustment 
of production in order to secure the nraximum benefits under this act. 





Between the census of 1920 and 1925 the farmers of America 
lost $20,000,000,000 in the value of their farm lands—a third 
of their capital investment. During that period their mortgage 
indebtedness doubled and their taxes increased more than 200 
per cent. Their freight rates and all costs of production ad 
vanced exorbitantly; the fertility of their land declined; their 
equipment deteriorated ; their livestock shrunk in value $6,000,- 
000,000 ; and the standard of living on the American farm de- 
clined to the irreducible minimum, Never were prosperity and 
luxury so universal in the city, and never were want and 
poverty so prevalent on the farm. And rural resentment at the 
contrast grows as it becomes more and more apparent that this 
superprosperity of industry and labor is the direct outgrowth 
of privileges conferred by enactments of Congress, and that the 
distress of agriculture is:the immediate result of Congress’s re- 
fusal to give the farmer the same legislative privileges so long 
enjoyed by every other class and industry. It further 
centuated by the fact that this discrimination against the 
farmer has taken advantage of his patriotic contribution to the 
winning of the war and the generous prodigality with which he 
has since supplied the wants of the Nation in the time of peace. 

When America entered the war the Government, realizing 
that the vital problem was to feed the Army and Navy and the 
people of our cities, sent out the message everywhere until it 


is ae- 


became a slogan, “ Food will win the war.’ Farmers were 
urged to seed every available acre. The Food Administration 


y 100 pounds of pork thirteen times the cost 
per bushel of the corn fed to the hegs. Every inducement was 
offered to secure maximum food production. And the farmers 


promised for every 


| Of America, in response to that call for heip, went into the 


fields—-men, women, and children—and, producing as no people 
ever produced, supplied food not only for our own needs but for 


the military and civil commissaries of the allied nations of 
Europe. 

The first discrimination leveled at the farmer came when 
Congress arbitrarily fixed the price of wheat. Copper, steel, 
| oil, and numerous manufactured products were just as essen- 


tial and just as necessary to the winning of the war was 
wheat, but the farmer was made the goat and the price of his 
product was fixed at a third the price he could have obtained 
in the open markets while the price of every other war essential 
went sky high. Wheat bought by Mr. Hoover’s Export Grain 
Corporation for $2.10 a bushel, entailing a loss to t! 


of $5,500,000,000, was sold to the French, English, aud 


in 
ltulian 
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Governnients at a profit of $70,000,000 and by them retailed at 
$4 to 85 a bushel, giving these Governments an enormous profit, 
taken from the pockets of the American farmer. 

Then came the armistice, and with it an orgy of prodigality 
on the part of Congress—to everybody except the farmer. Both 
Democrats and Republicans voted practically unanimously to 
reimburse every industry that was producing goods for war 
purposes, and as most of them were supplying war materials 
in one way or another great numbers iined up at the Public 
Treasury and were paid fabulous sums. So ill conceived was 
this legislation that many firms, to their everlasting credit, re- 
fused to take the gratuity. The Eastman Kodak Co., for example, 
sent back to the Treasury a check for $60,000, and Henry Ford, 
who was down on the books to receive millions, refused to take 
a cent. But most of them took all they could get. The rail- 
roads alone grabbed off half a billion dollars. What amends 
were made to the farmer, who had also depended on the Gov- 
ernment’s representations in producing war supplies? While 
industry and labor were working under a cost-plus system and 
making unheard-of profits, he was working under incredible 
handicaps. The young men were gone. Farm labor could hardly 
be secured at any price. Costs of production climbed to dizzy 
figures. Utilizing every resource and taxing every energy, the 
farmer produced food at steadily mounting expense, under the 
Government’s promise that he would be paid for it. He carried 
out orders. He made victory possible. American food produced 
by American farmers on American farms was a vital factor in win- 
ning the greatest conflict in all history, and his loss occasioned 
by the sudden cessation of the war was as great as that suffered 
by industry. “But the attitude of the Government toward the 
farmer was quite different from that exhibited toward industry 
and big business. No provision was made to compensate him for 
his loss, and he received about the same gratitude that the 
United States is receiving from Europe to-day. Hardly had 
the war closed before the Government, moving deliberately, 
threw into the market enormous quantities of food and sup- 
plies which might have been released only as required or ex- 
ported; and the market promptly collapsed. Food produced 
at exorbitant expense in costly machinery, fertilizer, labor, 
and manufactured supplies, was sacrificed at half its cost. Mr. 
Hoover's food administration, in violation of its solemn agree- 
ment to pay for pork at the widely advertised 13 to 1 ratio, 
refused to liquidate at a higher ratio than 11 to 1. Every 
premise made to manufacturers and contractors was kept, at 
an enormous cost to the Government, while the contract with 
the farmer was deliberately violated in order to furnish ruin- 
ously cheap food for both European and domestic consumption. 

But this was merely the beginning of the legislative exploita- 
tion of the farmer. No sooner had peace negotiations been 
finally concluded and all danger of further conflict removed 
than the great industrial leaders began to agitate for a return 
to a “pre-war basis,” a “deflation of prices.” “ Back to nor- 
malcy” was the ery, and at the earliest opportunity govern- 
mental agencies, created and empowered by law, loosed upon 
the helpless farmers a further ruthless and merciless reduction 
in prices and income. 

Federal reserve banks not only raised the discount rate ab- 
normally but directed member banks that where agricultural 
preducts were being held off the market for the purpose of 
procuring a fixed price, such paper should no longer be dis- 
counted. Incidentally, this is an interesting sidelight on the 
attitude of one of these great law-established, Congress-created 
agencies toward the cooperative movement so strongly com- 
mended to the farmers by the Agricultural Department and ad- 
ministration economists as the ideal panacea for all farm ills. 

The effect of this program of deflation on farm prices was 
instantaneous and drastic. The price of wheat fell from $2.40 
to 75 cents per bushel; corn from $1.73 to 64 cents per bushel; 
hogs from $15.88 to $9 per hundredweight; cattle from $15.78 
to $8.66 per hundredweight; and all other farm products in 
proportion. In striking contrast, industrial products not only 
remained at war-time prices but actually advanced, until the 
Secretary of Commerce last year reported that manufactured 
products had increased in price 65 per cent since the close of 
the war. . Labor, compactly organized and equally favored by 
fostering legislation, not only resisted fiercely any suggestion 
of a reduction in war-time wages, but actually advanced its 
wage scales, until the Secretary of Labor announced recently 
that organized labor in the United States is to-day enjoying 
a Wage of greater purchasing power than any ever previously 
paid in the history of the world. 

The farmer has been left with the bag to hold. He has 
produced more efficiently and fed the world more generously 
in the last seven years than ever before. But it has been a 
thankless and unrequited service. The truth is that he has 
been too generous. When he raised a small crop he has been 
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better paid than when he produced a surplus. Bigger and 
better crops have merely meant bigger and better debts and 
bigger and better mortgages. 

In 1925 he raised 558,000,000 bushels of corn more than he 
raised in 1924, and yet he was paid $314,000,000 more for the 
small crop than for the large crop. In 1925 he raised 100,- 
000,000 bushels of potatoes less than he raised in 1924 and 
yet he received $350,000,000 more for them than he received 
for the big crop of the previous year. It is not unsual to 
hear denizens of the great city office buildings, who spend two 
hours in their office and four hours on the golf links, announce 
oracularly that if the farmer would work more and spend 
less time in his flivver there would be no agricultural problem. 
As a matter of fact, if the farmer had worked less and loafed 
more and raised half the crop he produced last year, he would 
have doubled his income. It is the bumper crop—the surplus 
above the requirements of the domestic market—that demoral- 
izes farm prices, and as it is utterly impossible for farmers 
to adjust one year’s production to one year’s demand, a surplus 
in average years is inevitable. It is now universally admitted 
that even a small surplus fixes the price of the farmer’s entire 
crop, and it is this ruinous surplus that the MecNary-Haugen 
bill proposes to affect. 

At the risk of being tedious, I wish to show just how the 
Senate bill which has been substituted for the House bill will 
operate, and how it will serve both the consumer and the 
producer by removing from the domestic market unneeded 
surplus supplies and thus leave supply and demand fairly and 
evenly balanced in the home markets. 

The bill proposes to do this by creating a farmer-controlled 
Federal board which operates through producers’ cooperatives 
and other agencies which will, by sound commercial methods, 
remove the surplus from the domestic market by storage or 
export. These large-scale market operations involve possibilities 
of loss, which under the bill will be paid out of funds derived 
from the commodity itself and assessed ratably against the 
total production—thus distributing the costs as widely as the 
benefits. 

When the board through producers and other agencies shall 
have removed the surplus from the market, by storage or ex- 
port, the regular supply will remain, and being in fair balance 
with demand, fair and equitable prices will result through the 
normal operations of the law of supply and demand. 

It should be borne in mind that the Federal farm board and 
the agencies through which it will operate will be authorized 
by this bill to deal only with the surplus. This will leave the 
regular supply to be handled by regular agencies in the regular 
way. 

There is nothing mysterious or esoteric about this legislation. 
It simply creates an opportunity for millions of scattered pro- 
ducers to act unitedly in dealing with an economic problem 
beyond the capacity of the individu: acting separately. It 
has just one aim—to prevent an unneeded supply from break- 
ing the market below the cost of production for the whole 
crop. 

Farmers are amply protected by provisions of this bill which 
prevent the application of the plan until operations are fa- 
vored by a majority of the producers. Legitimate private agen- 
cies of trade are protected by the fact that the board will deal 
only with a surplus, leaving the reguiar supply to be handled 
by private agencies, cooperatives, or otherwise. This will re- 
sult in the development of producers’ cooperative associations, 
provided they can handle the marketing and distribution of the 
regular supply more efficiently and economically than private 
commercial agencies. If the latter can perform this service 
more efficiently and economically than the cooperatives, they 
will survive and the latter will fail. 

Consumers of farm products are amply protected against ex- 
tortionate prices by our present antitrust laws and by the 
provisions of the Capper-Volstead law, which forbid undue 
ebhancement of prices by farmers’ cooperatives. This law 
further provides that if at any time producers’ cooperatives 
unduly enhance prices, the courts shall interfere and prevent it. 

Now, let us presume conditions under which the benefits of 
the law might be invoked. Suppose, for example, that pro- 
ducers’ organizations representing the majority of wheat pro- 
ducers would come to the farmer-controlled board, or would 
be sent for by the board, to consider an operating period in 
wheat. The best information obtainable indicates that there 
will be a surplus of wheat. The wheat advisory council of 
seven, selected by the board from lists of names submitted by 
farm organizations and cooperative associations, agree with the 
board and the farmers’ organizations that operations in wheat 
are necessary. Members of the board representing land-bank 
districts producing more than 50 per cent of the wheat vote 
for operations and a majority of the board concur in these find- 
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ings. 
commence operations upon a date to be fixed by it. In this 
announcement the board will publish the amount of the equali- 
zation fee to be collected during the period and the point at 
which it will be collected. Conditions precedent have now been 
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The board will then publicly declare its findings and ' 


complied with; it has been decided that there is a surplus of | 


wheat and that operations shall commence. 


The problem now is to remove this surplus from the domestic | 


market by storage or export, or both, either in the form of 
wheat or its manufactured products, leaving domestic supply 
and demand evenly balanced. It is not expected that the sur- 


plus can be acquired at once, but it will be controlled by the | 


acquisition from time to time of supplies coming into the 
market. It may be decided by the producers’ organizations, 
the advisory council, and the board that it is desirable to re- 
move as much as possible of the wheat in the form of flour, 
ind an agreement to that effect may be entered into with 
millers at the request of the producers’ advisory council. In- 
cluded in this contract with millers may be provisions to aid 
the extension of American flour exports by finding outlets in 
new and previously unoccupied foreign markets, which millers 
by individual initiative have not been able to enter. 

Nothing in the bill gives any justification for the charge that 
the board will guarantee that the business of a miller shall be 
conducted at a profit. The board is given the authority to 
enter into an agreement to secure the handling of the surplus 
in the interest of the producer. 
enter into an agreement with the miller to pay him an agreed 
smount for the service of milling and exporting the agreed 
quantity of wheat. The amount agreed upon is taken out of 
the stabilization fund made up from the collection of the 
equalization fee on wheat. With the surplus out of the way, 
demand will absorb the remaining supply in the domestic mar- 
ket at prices justified by balanced supply and demand and in 
line with general domestie business conditions. 

That the law is both workable and practicable, and that its 
operation would be successful, is indicated by the experience of 
the California rice growers, who have worked out for them- 
selves an export scheme for handling their surplus strikingly 
similar to the plan provided in the pending bill. Eighty per 
cent of the rice growers of California are in their own co- 
operative. Last year the California market was overstocked 
with their rice. Something had to be done with the surplus. 
Every member of the rice cooperative agreed to bear his pro 
rata share of the loss if the surplus were shipped to Japan and 
sold there for what it would bring. In other words, they agreed 
to the imposition of an equalization fee. The dumping was 
carried out successfully and the Pacific coast rice market was 
helped tremendously. The members of the cooperative were 
paid several times over for the loss which they took on the 
rice dwnped in Japan. Not a single member of the cooperative 
objected to the fee as a tax, and up to this time no one has 
been heard to suggest that the plan was uneconomic. Of course, 
the 20 per cent of the rice growers which are nat in the co- 
operative benefited even more, because they got the increased 
price and were not required to contribute to the loss on the 
surplus. Unfortunately there are always those willing to 
profit at their neighbor’s expense. Under the pending legisla- 
tion, all producers will share equally in the expense of the 
plan and in the benefits derived from its operation, which is 
only just and fair, and is in keeping with the Jeffersonian doc- 
trine of equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 

Now, let us consider some of the objections so industriously 
urged against the bill by its opponents both in and out of the 
House. Foremost among them is the charge that it is un- 
economic—that it interferes with the sacred law of supply and 
demand. This ery was raised at the first suggestion of farm- 
relief legislation, and has been repeated parrot-like in the 
criticism of every farm bill that has since been brought before 
Congress. Those interests which themselves have profited 
most by the same class of legislation seem to be most vociferous 
in their assertion that it is “ uneconomic.” 

The interpretation of the law of supply and demand &s ap- 
plied to present conditions and invoked in opposition to this 
bill, is the most monumental sophistry of the age. Industry 
and labor have defied the law for years. When the first tariff 
Was passed the law of supply and demand was modified. When 
Congress passed the Fordney-MceCumber Tariff Act, shutting 
out the supply of manufactured commodities from abroad; when 
it passed the Webb-Edge-Pomerene Act, giving immunity from 
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industries have been declaring every year since these laws 
went into effect. 

When Congress passed the immigration act, restricting the 
flow of labor into the United States; when it passed the 
Adamson Act, advancing railroad salaries and increasing freight 
and passenger rates to pay them; when it passed the eight- 
hour law, decreasing the hours of labor from 10 and 12 hours 
per day to 8 hours per day, thereby increasing the wages paid 
labor $237,000,000 the first year it was in operation, it de- 
creased supply and increased demand in the labor markets of 
the country and charged the increased expense, as usual, to the 
farmers and other consumers. 

When Congress passed the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act, 
insuring railroads a return of 544 per cent on a valuation of 
$18,900,000,000, of which $7,000,000,000 was water; when it 
passed the interstate commerce act, establishing a commission 
to regulate rates which always regulates them upward, and 
which has made millions for the railroads; it drastically inter- 
fered with the operation of the much vaunted law of supply 
and demand, and, of course, at the expense of the farmers 
who pay the freight cn all they ship out and on all they ship in. 

When Congress passed the Federal reserve act, giving the 
great banks of the country a wider control over money and 


| eredits, and creating an agency which was the direct instrument 


The board will, of course, | 


utilized by big businesss in deflating farm prices in 1920, it 
did for finance and commerce exactly what the farmers are 
asking Congress to do for them in the enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

When Congress passed these laws stabilizing the manufacturing 
interests, the labor interests, the railroad imterests, and the 


| banking interests; when it benevolently placed its sheltering 


persecution as trusts to all associations or combinations engaged | 


in export trade; it drastically curtailed the operation of the 
law of supply and demand and promoted the welfare of the 
manufacturing interests at the expense of the farmer and other 
consumers who must pay the extra dividends which these great 





arms about these infant industries, leaving the farmer, who as 
the ultimate consumer, must pay for the special privileges 
granted them by virtue of law, its enactments were, in the 
opinion of these great interests, both constitutional and eco- 
nomically sound. It is only when agriculture, the last great 
industry in the country left to shift for itself, and the one 
least prepared to take care of its interests through organiza- 
tion, asks for a helping out of the same dish, that such legis- 
lative favors become “ uneconomic.” Every agency of business 
and financial activity except agriculture has been aided by 
Congress at one time or another through enactments interfer- 
ing with the law of supply and demand. And yet when the 
farmer presumes to ask for similar modifications of the law in 
the interest of agriculture, a great many of our protected 
industries think he got the notion from Moscow. He did not. 
He got it from Massachusetts. Are our friends who cry “ un- 
economic” at the McNary-Haugen bill willing to wipe off the 
statute books our tariff act, our immigration law, our Federal 
reserve act, our Adamson Act, and our other acts modifying 
economic law? They should at least be consistent They 
should be willing to give up their enactments modifying eco- 
nomic law in their favor or they should be willing to accept 
the alternative and allow the farmer the same privilege. 

Equally popular among opponents of farm legislation with 
the theory that the McNary-Haugen principle is subversive of 
economic law, is the contention that it is unconstitutional. I 
have been on the floor of the House for 16 years, and one of the 
first things I learned was that when a Member opposed a 
measure but for some good reason preferred not to state his 
real objection, he took refuge in the hackneyed charge that it 
was unconstitutional. Long observation has confirmed that 
deduction, and it is possible that the debate on the present 
bill is no exception to the rule. Laws granting special legis- 
lative privilege to other great business interests of the country 
when presented on this floor are characterized as triumphs of 
statesmanship; they are both economic and constitutional, but 
when the farmer, impoverished by high tariffs, burdened with 
exorbitant freight rates, exploited by deflation of the prices of 
his products, and penalized for efficiency and industry in the 
production of a surplus food supply for the Nation, makes a 
belated appeal to Congress for legislation granting him exactly 
the same privileges, the high priests of big business, lifting 
their faces to Wall Street whence cometh their strength, make 
the welkin ring with the cry that it is * unconstitutional.” 

If these learned gentlemen had read that historic docninent 
since leaving the grade school they would know that it is not 
the duty of Congress to interpret the Constitution. That is 
not a function of the legislative branch of our Government. 
When the fathers wrote that immortal instrument they wisely 
provided that the legislative branch of the Government should 
enact the laws; that the executive branch of the Government 
should enforce the law; but that the judicial branch of the 
Government should pass upon their constitutionality. A major- 
ity of the lawyers in both the House and the Senate believe 
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this law, if enacted, is constitutional, but that is a question 
for the Supreme Court to decide—opinions of gentlemen who are 
willing to assume the prerogatives of both the legislative and 
judicial branches of the Government on their Atlas-like shoul- 
ders to the contrary notwithstanding. 

However, there is not one of these supertechnical hair- 
splitting barristers who would not concede that every party 
litigant is entitled to his day in court. Surely the farmer is 
entitled to equal rights with a criminal at the bar. He is 
entitled to have the court pass upon his contention and deter- 
mine the constitutionality of this bill. Those who refuse to 
pass the bill on the ground that it is unconstitutional would 
forever deny the farmer his day in court. They would refuse 
him the poor privilege which has beer the universal right of 
even the lawbreaker for time immemorial. Let us have done 
with this byplay and sweep aside this camouflage. Let us do 
what we can to alleviate the distress of the most wronged and 
most deserving class in America to-day, and leave the question 
of constitutionality to the great court to which it properly 
belongs. 

We come now to an objection on which there is, perhaps, 
room for an honest difference of opinien-—the claim that the 
passage of this bill would raise the price of food and increase 
the cost of living. It is, perhaps, the impelling reason behind 
much of the opposition to this measure. Let me reassure any 
anxious consumer who fears to give the man who feeds him 
as good a wage as he himself receives. A careful study of the 
McNary-Haugen bill will convince even the most timorous that, 
once in operation, it will, through improved service and stabi- 
lized markets, benefit the consumer as well as the producer. 

It may surprise the average consumer to learn that the price 
of wheat has practically no influence on the price of bread, and 
that the price of cattle has little or no relation to the price of 
beef. Fluctuations of 100 per cent in the price received by 
the farmer for his wheat do not change the price of bread one 
penny. In fact, variations in the price of wheat greater than 
100 per cent have in the last seven years exerted no appre- 
ciable effect on the price of a loaf of bread. 

In the spring of 1920, when wheat sold for $2.80 per bushel, 
the price of bread was 10 cents per loaf, and in the fall of 
1921. when wheat was selling for 75 cents per bushel, the 
price of bread was still 10 cents per loaf. To-day, with wheat 
selling at $1.20 per bushel, the price of bread in my home 
town, in the heart of the wheat belt, is still 10 cents per loaf. 
In Kansas City, one of the great wheat centers of the world, 
the Government's statistical bureau reports that while the 
wheat-price levels have dropped more than 25 per cent since 
the war, the price of bread in that city has increased 6624 
per cent. It is evident that both the producer and the con- 
sumer are being mulcted under this worthy system which 
some of our friends are so anxious to retain. If the cost of a 
loaf of bread fluctuated in response to the rise and fall of the 
price of wheat, the price of bread would be quoted every 
morning in the daily papers, announced every day over the 
radio, and posted every hour on the bulletin boards. You 
would never know until you got to the bakers the price you 
were to pay for the staff of life. As the price of bread re- 
mains stable, no matter what the price of wheat may be, it is 
quite evident that it is controlled by influences entirely out- 
side of the cost of the wheat, which enters into its production 
and which is its principal ingredient. And this when they are 
turning out bread cheaper than ever before. They have organ- 
ized and standardized the process and have adopted Henry 
Ford's plan of mass production. They can bake and market a 
loaf at less cost to-day than it has ever been baked and mar- 
keted since Joseph garnered the wheat of Egypt for the seven 
years of famine. And yet the price of wheat goes down and 
down and down while the price of bread goes up and up and 
up. The farmer could be paid 50 cents or even a dollar more 
per bushel for his wheat, and his prosperity and buying power 
restored, and the added cost per loaf would be so infinitesimal 
that it would not be reflected in the price at the bakery. As 
a matter of fact, the standardization of the price of wheat 
throughout the year and the institution of direct service which 
would naturally follow would work such material economies 
that the farmer could be paid a living price for his grain and 
the consumer buy bread at less than the price paid to-day under 
the present antiquated and wasteful system. 

Similar economies would be effected in the production and 
distribution of meats. On December 20, 1926, prime steers 
sold in the National Stockyards at Bast St. Louis for $9.50 
per hundredweight. On the following Monday they sold at $8. 
In January, 1927, the same steers brought $10.25. I know 
because I had steers from the same herd on the market on these 
dates. And yet a survey of the markets in both St. Louis and 
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Washington showed that the price of beef on the block did not 
vary a fraction of a cent on those three dates. On another 
occasion the price of sliced bacon advanced 6 cents per pound 
on the retail market simultaneously with a drop of $2 per 
hundredweight in the price of hogs in the stockyards. The 
consumer can draw his own conclusions. 

Again, the price of raw cotton dropped from 30 cents per 
pound to 1i cents per pound during a recent period of read- 
justment in cotton prices, apparently without a benefit of any- 
thing like that amount to the ultimate consumer. And while 
the farmer received $1.74 for his rice in 1925 and only $1.19 for 
it in 1926, and notwithstanding rough rice was quoted last year 
at $6.50 per barrel and this year at $4 per barrel, a careful 
inspection of most of the retail stores within walking distance 
of the Capitol, including several chain stores, shows that the 
retail price of polished rice had not changed a penny in the last 
12 months. 

There is a spread of $20,000,000,000 between the field and the 
dinner table. Last year, according to the estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the farmers received approximately 
$10,000,000,000, while the consumer paid $30,000,000,000 for the 
same products. A charge of $20,000,000,000 to distribute $10.- 
000,000,000 worth of commodities is too much, and the orderly 
and efficient marketing of farm products provided for in the 
McNary-Haugen bili will take up the slack and pay the farmer 
a reasonable price without increasing the cost to the consumer. 

The bill will further benefit both the producer and the con- 
sumer and bring them closer together, to their mutual advan- 
tage, by initiating economies and eliminating many unjustifiable 
practices, 

There are at present 30 marketing agencies selling our sur- 
plus products abroad. Under the bill the surplus would be 
sold through a single agency, at an obvious saving to the 
farmer, and under advantageous conditions which would nat- 
urally follow the removal of 29 concerns in competition in the 
same market. 

The coordinated system of marketing provided by the bill 
would also weed out many objectionable practices now fol- 
lowed in grading. It not infrequently occurs that grain is 
bought at a low grade and sold at a higher grade, to the mani- 
fest disadvantage of both the producer and the consumer, and 
there have been numerous instances in which low grades, and 


| even screenings, have been mixed with higher grades and sold 


as No. 2 grain. One company is said to have exhausted an 
entire sand pit mixing it with grain to increase the weight, 
and many European buyers discriminate against American prod- 
ucts because they have found screenings and sweepings in ship- 
ments billed to them as prime grain. 

A Federal marketing board would also secure immediate 
advantages by routing commodities to their most accessible 
market. Buffalo is across Lake Erie from the great potato- 
growing State of Michigan, but buys seven times as many 
potatoes from North Carolina as from Michigan, and more from 
Virginia than from any other State. Washington, D. C., just 
across the Potomac from Virginia, buys potatoes from 13 dif- 
ferent States, and more of them from Michigan than from Vir- 
ginia. The routing of apples and other farm products is just 
as irrational and wasteful and expensive. A Federal board 
charged with a general oversight of national marketing would 
promptly readjust such costly crosshauls, retracings, duplica- 
tions of service, and useless dealings. . 

The stabilization of price provided for by the bill would 
effect immediate savings both in the field and in the market. 
The violent fluctuations in prices inevitable under the present 
system is the source of loss to both farm and city. In 1924 the 
short corn crop sent the price of corn up to $1.25. Hogs were 
plentiful, but corn was too high to feed, and the farmer sold his 
hogs as low as 7 cents and 8 cents. Even immature pigs were 
thrown on the market at tremendous economic waste. Then 
came the great corn crop of 1925, but there were no hogs to eat 
it. They had been sacrificed in the price debacle of the previous 
year. Naturally corn went down to haif price and hogs took a 
corresponding jump, and the farmer was unable to secure hogs 
to feed or to market his corn at what it had cost him to grow 
it. The result was a loss to both the farmer and the consumer. 
The present outgrown system encourages just such economic 
wastes—wastes which no other industry would tolerate. 

Closely connected with the violent fluctuations in the prices of 
farm products, and serving both as cause and effect, is the 
speculative operations of the market gamblers on the boards of 
trade. During the calendar year of 1925 more than 21,000,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat were sold on the wheat exchanges— 
more than thirty times as much wheat as was produced that 
year in the entire United States. Under these circumstances it 
is apparent that legitimate supply and demand are largely 
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superseded by these fictitious operations on the exchange. Both 
the farmer and the consumer lose, and the gambler is the only 
beneficiary. 

This rigging of the wheat market is not confined to our own 
speculators, but is extensively followed by foreign manipula- 
tors. The reporting of misleading estimates and summaries by 
foreign government Officials has become notorious. Russia in 
the spring of 1925 reported that she had once more reached an 
export basis and would that year put some millions of bushels 
on the market. As a matter of fact, she did not have a single 
bushel to sell, and Bolshevist officials in the frame-up made 
large sums on the Liverpool, New York, and Chicago markets 
selling wheat on the rise occasioned by the report. 

In December, 1925, the official report from the department 
of agriculture of the Argentine Republic was that Argentina 
had a crop yield of 215,000,000 bushels of wheat, permitting an 
exportable surplus of 141,000,000. As a matter of fact it later 
appeared that the Argentine crop was less than 180,000,000 
bushels with a marketable surplus of less than 93,300,000 
bushels, and the misleading reports were made in order to 
permit the cashing of enormous profits by certain Argentine 
officials on the boards of trade of the United States. 

On another occasion, also in December, 1925, the official 
government report fixed the damage to portions of the Argentine 
wheat crop at 18.6 per cent in certain provinces, whereas 
private and reliable reports indicated that it would run as high 
as 70 per cent. As usual, large sums were made on the 
manipulation of wheat futures influenced by the misleading 
report. 

It will also be remembered that early in the war the Italian 
Government profited to the extent of millions of dollars by un- 
expeciedly releasing options on large quantities of wheat on 
the American exchange. The American markets, as_ usual, 


paid the price of this clever raid, and American farmers lost | 


it. The enactment of the Mc¢Nary-Haugen bill and the con- 
sequent stabilization of prices on the boards of trade would 
protect both the American farmer and consumer from such 
raids by foreign manipulators as well as against the depreda- 
tions of our domestic buccaneers. 

The last objection urged against the bill is that it will result 
in overproduction and so- glut the market that in the end the 
price of farm commodities will be lower than ever and the 
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condition of the farmer worse, if possible, than at present. | 


This argument diametrically contradicts the objection that the 
bill will increase the cost to the consumer. One argument 
refutes the other. 
market and lower prices will inevitably follow and the cost 
of living will be lowered instead of raised. You can not have 


consistent gentlemen advancing these two plausible objections 
against the McNary-Haugen bill are in error on either one or 
the other of them. As a matter of fact they are wrong on 
both of them. The bill will neither unduly increase produc- 
tion nor increase the cost of living. Low prices tend to increase 
rather than decrease both acreage and production. Observa- 
tion has shown that the farmer works 16 hours a day when 
in stringent financial circumstances and 10 hours a day when 
prosperous. When the price of his product declines to the 
point where his income will not take care of taxes, interest, 
insurance, and other indispensable overhead expenses, he must, 
of necessity, strain every resource to increase acreage and 
production to meet these fixed charges.» When his prices return 
him an income sufficient to carry the overhead, he plants a 
moderate crop. 

The records show that increased acreage and high production 
are coincident with low prices, and that moderate acreage and 
average production follow in the wake of fair prices. This prin- 
ciple governs in all lines of business activity. Labor has de- 
creased instead of increased production since the 14-hour day 
became an 8-hour day. Men will not work 16 hours a day when 
they can secure a fair income by working 10 hours a day or less, 
and the farmer is no exception to the rule. With the necessity 
of increasing production to meet fixed charges removed, with the 
variation in the equalization fee automatically regulating prices, 
and with the farm organizations cooperating to maintaif pro- 
duction at a level warranted by market requirements, there 
need be no fear of a permanent state of overproduction. 


The text of the bill itself answers all objections. It will 
neither glut the market nor inflate the cost of living. 


It is not a subsidy, for under its provisions the farmer pays 
his own way as he goes. It does not put the Government 
in business, but merely gives the farmer control of his own busi- 
ness. It is not a price-fixing proposition, but merely gives the 
farmer the same right to collectively bargain for fair prices 
that the tariff act, the Federal reserve act, the Adamson law, 
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the transportation act, and similar iaws already on the statute 
books have given every other industry and by virtue of which 
they have long enjoyed unexampled prosperity at the farmer's 
expense. 

In fact, the bill is in effect a measure designed to promote 
fundamental national welfare. Slowly but certainly the baleful 
effects of farm insolvency are spreading upward through the 
business structure of the country. Country merchants and local 
bankers have been the first to feel its blighting influence. Four 
thousand country banks have failed in the last five years, and 
the number of bankruptcies among local tradesmen surpasses all 
previous records. The purchasing power of agriculture is a 
vital factor in the industrial and commercial life of the Nation. 
The American farmer normally buys from American industry 
about $6,000,000,000 worth of manufactured goods annually, and 
in addition pays ordinarily about $4,000,000,000-for other Ameri- 
can service each year. And he supplies a large part of the ton- 
nage carried by our railroads. It is self-evident that if his prices 
remain below the cost of production and his purchasing power 
continues to fall, or even remains at its present low level, the 
entire economic and business structure of the country must 
eventually and inevitably suffer with him. 

It is not farm legislation only. It is not class legislation. It 
is not merely vocational legislation. It is national legisiation— 
legislation which must be enacted and enacted immediately if 
we are to avoid national catastrophe. Let us live up to the 
American ideal of the square geal. Let us make it possible 
for the farmer to enjoy, along with other industries, the assured 
fruitage of honest toil. Let us protect the farm as well as the 
factory, and in insuring farm prosperity we will insure national 
prosperity. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buack of New York: Page 12, line 7, 
after the word “ commodity,” insert “and seven members fairly repre- 
sentative of the public, selected by the President of the United States.” 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and comrades—now 
that Congress has become a soviet I shall have to address you 
as comrades—the farmer who drafted this bill certainly knew 
his groceries. The ethics of the bill are only equaled by the 
ethics of its promotion and legislative manipulation. The bill 
is to raise the price of products; and so it is not price fixing, 
because there is no top to the prices. It is the new blue sky 
bill; the sky is the limit for farm prices. While it creates a 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


: * : . -s ie ‘ yr 5 ‘ove > s > renew 
overproduction and higher prices simultaneously, and the in- | charge on all the people through a Government superagency, it 


is not a tax, because the farmers get it. 

The Haugenites tell us they weeded the bill of old objections. 
For instance, they say the old equalization fund does not exist 
in the current edition of “.Congressmen Prefer Farmers,” be- 
cause it is now called the stabilization fund. It will be the 
hallucination fund as far as the Government is concerned. We 
are told that the farmers are so broke that they can not pay 
their current bills, but if Uncle Sam loans them $250,000,000 
more he will surely get it back. No; it is not a subsidy, not 
a bounty; it is just a sound investment in a surplus that we are 
going to give away to Europe. 

It creates a farm board with more power than the official 
spokesman, because it absolutely controls the food supply of the 
country. It throws the Constitution in the silo and the bill of 
rights in the ditch. We have minority control of morals, and 
now we are to have minority control of economics. The Ameri- 
ean farmer is to gouge the American consumer to play Santa 
Claus to the Europeans. It is the anti-antitrust law. 

If this becomes a law, rice will actually become a basic com- 
modity. Why did not they put beans in the bill and line up 
GALLIVAN and TINKHAM? [Laughter.] 

The Democrats think they will put “Cal” in a hole; well, 
that is the iittle hole through which he will craw! to a third 
term while Professor Butler tears his hair. [Applause.] 

The Anti-Saloon League told the farmer he must not turn 
barley and hops into beer and corn into liquor, so he turned out 
too much wheat and too much mortgage with too much inter- 
est; now he is trying to turn out too much law to get too much 
money for too much commodity. It is much too much. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I have an amendment pending. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to offer that is vital to the bill, 
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How much time does the gentleman from 
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Mr. HAUGEN. 
Tennessee desire? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
cept that I want to offer an amendment. 
five minutes on it. 


I do not desire any time, ex- 
I should like to have 


Mr. BLACK of New York. I understand I have a couple of 
minutes left of my time. I would like to yield it to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes, 


Mr. MacGREGOR.: I want five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous Consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Towa 
{[Mr, Havcen] withhold his request until the amendment I have 
offered is read? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will withhold it; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman’s amendment an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York ? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that we dispose of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BLack]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think he can recog- 
nize the gentleman under the circumstances. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brack]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garretrr of Tennessee : 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


On page 13, line 


19. after the word “ board,” strike out “the amount and methods of 
collection of the equalization fee.” 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if this amend- 


ment should prevail I shall then move to strike out the equaliza- 
tion fee provision at every other point in the bill. This is the 


heart, in a way, of the measure. This is the revolution. This 
ix the thing that is going to cause the trouble. This is the 
thing that will—well, I do not know what it will do. I knew 


it is a departure from all sound constitutional principles and 
from all sound economic principles. Many gentlemen do not 
agree with me. It is the thing that is going to create trouble 
possibly 10 years from now if the bill passes. Of course, I have 
a motion to strike out the equalization fee in all other parts 
of the bill, but that is not interesting at this particular time. 
The thing I am striking at here is the vital principle of the 
bill. 

Mr. BOX Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will, 

Mr. BOX. May I read in the gentleman’s time a statement 
by the head of the agricultural department of Texas on the 
very subject which the gentleman is talking about? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. This is the statement 
attention : 


to which I desire to call 

I have written to you heretofore that I was opposed to this bill, and 
it is my judgment that practically all the farmers in Texas 
oppose it except the members of the farm bureau and Texas Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association. These people have been very active in its 
support, but they constitute a very small percentage of the people of 
Texas. 

1 do not believe this bill will be of any benefit to the producers in 
the marketing of their surplus crops, and I believe that it will be 
impossible to collect the equalization fee. 


And may I state that I know this gentleman. He is an 
honest-to-God farmer; he does not live around the towns and 
cities and lobby for measures in order to get to live off of the 
victimized farmers. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


candid 


Mr. Chairman, that letter is 


fine. Here is the evil thing about this bill, that it is going to 
change the whole agricultural life of this country without 


knowing wl 
purliament 


ere you are going. I do not want to make any 


y effort to defeat the gentleman’s bill but I wonder 
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whether the gentleman from Iowa would be willing for the 
committee to now rise—— 

Mr, HAUGEN. No; I would not be willing to do that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will 
insert at this point the amendments I will offer in the event 
this amendment prevails. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Page 13, line 19, strike out “the amount and methods of collection 
of the equalization fee.” 

Page 14, strike out section 8. 

Pages 14 and 15, strike out section 9. 

Pages 15 and 16, strike out section 15. 

Page 16, line 25, strike out “and the equalization fees.” 

Page 17, line 3, strike out “the collection of the equalization fees 
and.” 

Page 17, line 16, strike out “to equalization fees collected by any 
person and,” 

Page 18, line 17, strike out ‘“ fees or.” 

Page 18, line 9, strike out subdivision (e). 


The CHAIRMAN. 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I renew my request that all 
debate on the pending section and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. | I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate on this section and on all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MacGrecor]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have not taken any time on this proposition. I think 
it is going to be very disastrous to our Nation. It is not called 
for by the so-called dirt farmers, but by the farmers of the 
farmers. I can not express my opinion more clearly with refer- 
ence to it than by quoting the poem of a poet who is quite 
familiar to you, Sam Walter Foss. It seems so apropos that 
I want to read it to you: 


The time of the gentleman from ‘Ten- 


ON TO WASHINGTON 
By Walter 
let us march to Washington 
And ask for legislation, 
To make the trees grow greenback leaves, 
To make the clouds rain pure milk, 
“‘o make nutritious, wooden beecves, 
Aud strong, tenacious cobweb silk, 
For each man in the Nation. 


Sam Foss 


Oh, 


Oh, let us march to Washington 
With a polite petition, 
That Congress change red sand to meal, 
And make the pieplaut bloom with pie; 
Or else make all the common weal 
Be satisfied and nourished by 


Spontaneous nutrition. 


Oh, let us march to Washington 
And ask our legislators 
To make pure air a legal food, 
To make all apples without core, 
And that all pebbles that are sirewed 
Along the misty ocean shore 
Be changed into potatoes. 


Oh, let us march to Washington 
And urge with force and reason 
That Congress make all labor crime, 
And abrogate old Adam’s fall, 
And make all bours dinner time, 
All work unconstitutional 
And industry high treason. 

{Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee to strike out the 
equalization provision. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ABERNETHY) there were—ayes 87, noes 116. 








Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I demand 


tellers. 
Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 


gentleman from lowa [Mr. Haugen] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee |Mr. GARRETT]. 

The committee again 
noes 139. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
In order that each marketed unit of a basic agricultural 
commodity may contribute ratably its equitable share to the stabiliza- 
tion fund hereinafter established for such commodity; in order to pre- 
vent any unjust discrimination against, any direct burden or undue re- 
straint upon, and any suppression of commerce with foreign nations in 
basic agricultural commodities in favor of interstate or intrastate com- 
merce in such commodities; and in order to stabilize and regulate the 
current of foreign and interstate commerce in such commodities—there 
shall be apportioned and paid as a regulation of such commerce an 
eq_alization fee as hereinafter provided. 


Mr. NEWTON Mr. 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 14, line 3, 
after the word “ commodity,” insert the words “ except wheat.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
this amendment is to except wheat from the payment of any 
equalization fee. Something like ten days or two weeks ago, 
I endeavored to show the House by reliable tables and charts 
that this legislation discriminated against the spring-wheat 
farmer. The average annual wheat crop in the United States 
for the years 1920 to 1924, inclusive, amounted to 834,900,000 
bushels. About 20 per cent or, to be exact, 153,800,000 bushels, 
was red spring wheat, which is grown in my part of the coun- 
try. This spring wheat is practically all raised in Minnesota, 
the two Dakotas, and Montana. What is done with it? All 
but 11,300,000 bushels per annum were consumed in this coun- 
try. 
during that period was 11,300,000 bushels per annum. The aver- 
age total wheat exports of all kinds during the same period was 
186,206,000 bushels annually. It will, therefore, be seen that, 
while spring wheat constitutes about 20 per cent of our pro- 
duction, it only constitutes about 6 per cent of our total wheat 
exports. 
some of the other wheats produced in this country. 
our wheat, 
coast or certain portions of the 
exported wheat is produced for export. Practically all of this 
spring wheat is produced for consumption in this country. 
Why should the spring-wheat farmer then be called upon to pay 
the same as his competitor who, with knowledge, produces 
primarily for export? He knowingly produces a surplus, 

When tobacco was included in this legislation over in the 
Senate a special provision was inserted making it possible to 
levy the equalization fee on one type or class of tobacco and to 
leave it off from the others. No such exception has been made 
in reference to wheat, and presumably if any such exception 
was intended, it would have been included in the bill. Other- 
wise special pains would not have been taken to make an 
exception in reference to certain types and classes of tobacco. 

This is just another evidence of the discrimination that is 
being made in order to get this bill passed regardless of what 
provisions it may contain or how unfair it may be to certain 
parts and portions of the country. I offered an amendment to 
strike this exception pertaining to tobacco from the bill, but it 
was defeated just like some of the other amendments were 
defeated. 

I showed by the tables and charts and using the last three 
years of 1923 to 1926, inclusive, that the tariff of 42 cents per 
bushel on wheat was substantially effective during that period. 
The yearly averages showed No. 1 dark northern to have been 
5415 cents, 26 cents, and 3614 cents, respectively, above No. 3 
Manitoba at Winnipeg. I said that the spring wheat farmer 
would have to pay the equalization fee and would derive no 
benefit from those payments. I shall now show just how it 
would work out. Of the total production of spring wheat, 
amounting to 153,800,000 bushels, let us assume that the spring 
wheat farmer uses up in seed, and so forth, 28,800,000 bushels. 
Hie would have left to sell in the market 125,000,000 bushels. 
Suppose he is called upon to pay an equalization o£ 10 cents per 
bushel. This would be a very modest fee, and the chances are 


divided; and there were—ayes 114, 


Sec. 8. 


of Minnesota. Chairman, I offer an 


Southwest. Most 
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' tween the Minneapolis and Winnipeg markets. 


In other words, the average export of red spring wheat | 


Red spring wheat stands on a different basis than | 
Most of | 
which is exported, comes from either the Pacific | 
of the | 


it would be double that amount, but we will assume this for: 





| neapolis, Kansas City, and St. 


a = 
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purposes of illustration and to be conservative. On this basis 
the spring wheat farmer would pay in $12,500,000, His small 
surplus is sold abroad for no more than it is now sold, and as 
he obtains substantial benefit from the tariff already, ke would 
receive little or no more for the wheat sold in this country 
than he is now receiving. However, at the end of the year he 
will find that he has paid out $12,500,000 in equalization fees 
and that it is all practically a distinct loss to him, I wonder 
how long the spring wheat farmer would stand for this? 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] said I 
should have used the average weekly cash price instead of the 
average weekly high cash price. I used both. In the tables 
and charts making the comparison with the Canadian, Min 
Louis markets for the years 


1925-26, I used the average weekly cash price and not the 
average weekly high price. The differential throughout the 
year was 27 cents in favor of the spring-wheat farmer. I used 


the average weekly high price for the comparison of Minne- 
apolis and Winnipeg markets, because Minneapolis is a premium 
market and bids high for high-protein content wheat. It is 
obvious that the “ high price’ tempts the Canadian wheat over 
the line. The tables and charts used therefor showing the 
average weekly high price are fair because, as I have said, it 
is the high price that brings the wheat over. 

However, let us consider the average weekly cash price be- 
For figuring 
on this basis, as the gentleman from North Dakota frankly 
stated, substantial benefit is received from the tariff. 

Suppose the spring wheat farmer as a result of this control 
and the payment of a 10-cent equalization fee gets 10 cents 
per bushel more on the spring wheat sold and consumed in 


this country. if 11,300,000 bushels were shipped out there 
would be consumed in this country following sales 113,700,000 


bushels. At 10 cents more per bushel this would mean $11,- 
370,000 to the spring-wheat farmer. But in the meantime in 
order to get this he pays out in equalization fees $12,500,000. 
He certainly would lose on this transaction. 

Suppose he received 15 cents more in this country—this would 
be the difference between the average weekly cash price for 
the year 1925-26 of 27 cents and the tariff of 42 cents—he 
would then receive less than 3 cents per bushel more than he 
is now receiving and that is figuring nothing for the payment 
of expenses of administration of the board and for the losses 
sustained in exporting the surplus. 

Gentlemen, the spring-wheat farmer can not make anything 
on this plan. My amendment taking this wheat out should be 
accepted by this committee, for you accepted the provision with- 
out debate or discussion in your committee of the provision in 
the Senate bill which makes it possible to levy an equalization 
fee on one kind of tobaeco and not on another. 

I have a chart prepared, which graphically shows just what 
the spring-wheat farmer would lose if the provisions of this bill 
were put into effect on wheut. However, the committee has 
seen fit to practically foreclose any debates on the sections as 
they are read, and as a result there is no time to exhibit and 
discuss the chart. 

The gentieman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] ques- 
tioned my statement that No. 3 Manitoba northern whext was 
comparable to No. 1 dark northern. The railroad and ware- 
house commission of the State of Minnesota is one authority 
for my statement. Another authority is the Wheat Studies of 
the Food Research Institute of Stanford University. On pages 
10 and 11 of their November, 1926, number, in comparing the 
relative qualities of Canadian and American wheat, they say: 


Apart from cleanness, high percentage of vitreous kernels, and low 
count of deteriorated kernels, the chief superiorities of Canadian wheat 
for millers lie in the heavy weight and the high protein content. On 
the average, Canadian hard spring wheat is several pounds heavier per 
volume bushel than American hard spring wheat. Hard spring wheats 
sold on the sample market in Minneapolis are in ordinary years rarely 
overweight ; at Winnepeg elevator-run wheats are often, indeed in good 
years usually, overweight, the exact weight, however, being known. 
This high weight finds direct expression in a heavier yield of flour, 
which bas the effect of making the heavier wheat cheaper for the miller. 


Average No. 1 Manitoba northern will yield per 5 bushels in dif- 
ferent years from 11 to 15 pounds more straight flour than may be 
secured from average No. 1 dark northern spring; average No. 3 
Manitoba northern will yield about 4 to 6 pounds more straight 
flour per 5 bushels than average No. 1 dark northern. Not only are 
the specifications for weight consistently higher in the case of 
Canadian wheat, but overweight is common in Canadian wheat and 


uncommon in American wheat. The high-protein wheat gives stronger 
flour so that the net result is a larger yield of a stronger flour to the 
unit of wheat. For practical purposes, we may say that Manitoba 
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northern wheats are purchased and milled on the basis of official 
grades, whereas most dark northern wheats are purchased and milled 
on the basis of premiums for qualities lying outside of the grades. The 


influence of this state of affairs on merchandising practices is obvious. 
Within the official grades, year in and year out, No. 3 Manitoba 
northe comparable with average No. 1 dark northern, usually with 
ht superiority on the side of the Canadian wheat. It is com- 
heavier, has a higher percentage of vitreous kernels, is cleaner, 
somewhat larger outturn of comparable flour. When an 
American miller contemplates an importation, he first considers No. 3 
Manitoba northern as alternative to average No. 1 dark northern spring. 


n is 
a sl 
mony 


ana gives a 


It will appear, therefore, that as a matter of fact for milling 
purposes over a period of years, that No. 3 Manitoba northern 


is 2 slightly better milling wheat than No. 1 dark northern. 
In other words, the grades were fairly comparable but with the 


advantage to the Canadian wheat. My comparison, therefore, 
according to these two authorities, was a very fair one. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this equalization fee for 
another reason, because, in my judgment, it is clearly in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, There appears to be some question as 
to whether or not the equalization fee is a tax. A year ago it 
was quite generally claimed by the advocates of the bill that it 
Was a tax. Now, this position appears to be abandoned to a 
considerable extent by supporters of the bill. In my judgment, 
the equalization fee is a tax. The purpose of the collection of 
this equalization fee is to raise revenue to be used to reimburse 
the stabilization fund, which in the first instance is created by 
moneys from the Federal Treasury. The proceeds of this fee 
are to be used to pay the general expenses of the Federal farm 
board, its employees, and forth. Included among these 
expenses are the costs, losses, and charges of handling the sur- 
plus, 

Congress is given the power to levy and collect taxes. In the 
exercise of this sovereign power to levy taxes it can not dele- 
gate that power in the manner set forth in the terms and pro- 
visions of this bill. The failure to set forth this delegation of 
power to the Federal farm board to fix, levy, and collect this 
tax in appropriate and well-defined terms and limitations 
vitiates this important portion of the bill. 

Some say that this equalization fee can be levied under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. Congress has power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States. It has no power to regulate commerce wholly within a 
State. The levying of the fee under the terms of the bill is 
upon the “sale, process, or transportation” of the commodity. 
No distinction is made as to sale or transportation in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. A sale can be a wholly intrastate 
transaction or it may involve a transaction in interstate or 
foreign commerce. Under the terms of this bill the board is 
given the right to collect the fee on any sale, whether involving 
intrastate, interstate, or foreign commerce. 

Processing is manufacturing. The Supreme Court has re- 
peatedly held, from the Knight case (156 U. S. 1) on down, 
that manufacturing is not interstate commerce. I quote: 


sO 


The fact that an article is manufactured for export to another State 
does not of itself make it an article of interstate commerce, and the 
intent of the manufacturer does not determine the time when the 
article or product passes from the control of the State and belongs to 


colmerce, 


As manufacturing 1s intrastate commerce, Congress is with- 
out jurisdiction to regulate it by equalization fee or otherwise. 

The fee may be levied on the transportation of the commodity. 
This, of course, is a wholly impractical proposition as I ex- 
plained the other day. So far as the bill is concerned, the 
board is given the right to levy the tax, whether the trans- 
portation is intrastate, interstate, or foreign commerce. Any 
effort to levy this tax upon intrastate transportation would be 
in violation of this same constitutional provision. 

There is one further point in connection with this section. 
The equalization fee provision is as follows: 
8. In order that each marketed unit of a basic agricultural 
commodity may contribute ratably its equitable share to the stabiliza- 
tion fund hereinafter established for such commodity; in order to 
prevent any unjust discrimination against, any direct burden or undue 
restraint upon, and any suppression of commerce with foreign nations 


SEC 


in basie agricultural commodities in favor of interstate or intrastate 
commerce in such commodities; and in order to stabilize and regulate 
the current of foreign and interstate commerce in such commodities— 
there shall be apportioned and paid as a regulation of such commerce 
an equalization fee as hereinafter provided. 


One of the purposes herein announced for the levying of the 
fee 
or foreigu commerce. 
that 


There has been no claim in this debate 
there is any unjust discrimination against interstate or 


is to preyent any unjust discrimination against interstate. 
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foreign commerce. The primary purpose of this bill as the 
debate shows, from beginning to end, is to effect the price of 
these commodities wherever they are sold or manufactured in 
this country. The purpose is to get better prices, not to remove 
any discrimination. Congress has the right to regulate intra- 
state commerce when necessary to remove a direct burden or 
undue restraint upon interstate or foreign commerce, but there 
is no contention other than what was in this declaration that 
there is any such burden or restraint. Neither is there any 
claim that there is suppression of foreign commerce to be 
removed. The fact is that the levying of this equalization fee 
will constitute a burden and a restraint upon both intrastate 
and interstate commerce, The foreign buyer will probably 
purchase his commodities cheaper, but that is not removing a 
suppression that exists in foreign commerce. There is none. 
Furthermore, if manufacturing is interstate or foreign com- 
merce merely because eventually it may reach those channels 
so would the growing and production of grain be interstate or 
foreign commerce, and thereby subject to the regulation of Con- 
gress. I can not assent to any such proposition, The entire 
section should go out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NewrTon],. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. NewTon of Minnesota) there were—ayes 47, noes 90. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

-Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 


|; amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 3, after the word 
“except cotton.” 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is the third 
extended period of serious, earnest discussion of the distressing 
plight of the American farmer and of this line of proposed 
remedies for his condition. Some of this discussion has been 
unprofitable, but much of it has helped to bring out important 
facts and principles. 

One thing has become better known to the American Con- 
gress—that is, that American agriculture is in dire distress. I 
wish this tremendously important fact could become still better 
known. My own conviction is that this part of the situation has 
not been overstated in this debate. I doubt if these facts, with 
all their meaning and consequences, are yet fully appreciated. 

The vitality of America is now such that a full recognition 
of this apalling fact may make an intelligent people look ahead 
for the consequences. The results may be more frightful to 
a patriotic man than the present situation, bad as it is. 

Anything like an adequate recognition of the seriousness of 
these developments to date should make such a people as ours 
search for their cause. I doubt if anything else but dire dis- 
tress will compel a sufficient measure of attention to make the 
public mind search out and fix upon the things which brought 
this situation into existence. It is to be hoped that this dis- 
tress may arrest the attention of the American people and 
direct it to the things which have produced this widespread, 
continuing, and increasing calamity. If it continues, this con- 
dition will produce a train of consequences more dreadful still. 

I have not now the time to attempt a full discussion of these 
causes and probable consequences, but I feel impelled to make 
some pertinent observations. 

American farmers have been falling deeper and deeper into 
comparative poverty for many years. There have been fluctua- 
tions in the tide which have for brief times or in restricted 
areas lifted them on their temporary or local waves, but the 
main course of agricultural life has shown a comparative decline 
through succeeding decades. This decline has been evidenced 
by a relative decrease in farm population, which has gone for- 
ward until what was an overruling majority has become a 
weakening minority of our population. Socially and politically, 
the agricultural element has steadily fallen behind. Financially, 
its position has become still more disadvantageous. The great 
number of abandoned farms; the dilapidation of many farms 
still cultivated after a fashion; the drift of many of the bright- 
est of American youth of both sexes to the towns and cities— 
all evidence the relative deterioration of American farm life. I 
regret that circumstances do not permit me to make something 
like a report of the survey of all phases of the condition of 
American farm life, which I have attempted in my study of 
this momentous question. Tested by nearly all the main stand- 
ards of American life, our farmers have been losing ground. 

Reduced to details, the causes of this relative decline of 
American agricultural life are many; but nearly or quite all 
of these particular causes are embodied in one system which 
was gradually adopted many years ago and became a para- 


“commodity,” insert the words 
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mount element of American poiitical and economic policies 
some decades back. 


expense of agriculture, the industrial and financial elements of | 


the Nation’s life. We have given unfair advantage to manu- 
facturing, banking, railway, and other fortunate and favored 
interests, until they have acquired much more than their pro- 


portionate share of the numbers, wealth, and social, economic, | 


and political power. This overstimulation of one side of the 
Nation's life has been accomplished by drawing the substance 
from the life of agriculture and giving it to these favored in- 
terests. The Government has had no wealth to bestow on its 
favorites except such as it has taken from victims among its 
own people. Agricultural people have been the main victims. 
The interests mentioned have been the favorite “big boys” 
who have been fattened and overgrown on the substance taken 
from the less organized and now weaker and less numerous 
element of our population. 

I enumerate some of the specific causes of the farmer's im- 
poverishment and of the overfattening of the industrial, finan- 
cial, transportational, and commercial groups: 

First. Our so-called protective-tariff system is intended and 
has operated to enrich manufacturers by making consumers, 
the greater portion of whom were farmers and their families 
when the system was inaugurated, pay higher prices to the in- 
terests favored by the system. The American farmer will 
never be redeemed from his poverty and given his rightful place 
so long as this system stands. : 

Second. The banking and financial system of the Nation is 
organized and conducted and favored by law in such a manner 
as to give and continue to it undue advantage over the classes 
of which the farmer has always been a major element. The 
farmer's credit, interest rates, and many other elements could 
be reviewed as a part of this phase of the great régime under 
which he grows relatively poorer, while his favorite big brothers 
grow unjustly ang dangerously rich. The Federal reserve sys- 
tem and farm-land banks, as originally designed and estab- 
lished, marked a turn for the better in this respect, but there 
is now an effort, meeting with some success, to pervert these 
institutions and defeat their purposes. The intermediate-credit 
banks should be credited with substantial service in the right 
direction. 

Third. Freight rates made too high by law and boosted by 
computation on fabulous amounts of capital never invested in 
transportation lines, and in many other ways, make their big 
contribution to the great régime of favoritism under which the 
croup of favorite interests are enriched and farmers are im- 
poverished, The so-called Esch-Cummins Act of 1920 pushed 
further the system of injustice inflicted upon the people by the 
great systems of railway carriers of which I am complaining 
in behalf of farmers and others situated like them. I said at 
the time: 

It Esch-Cummins Act] 
public for the financial advantage 
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I said that seven years ago. Since then [ have seen 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act passed and many other 
things done which have carried the system of favoritism for- 
ward by giving privilege to the favorites and adding to the 
burdens of farmers and other consumers, 

Fourth. Taxes are progessively oppressing the farmer, be- 
cause they are becoming more numerous and their rates are 
increasing. Road taxes, school taxes, city taxes, State taxes, 
and, greatest of all, Federal taxes, are sapping the substance 
of the people. The farmer pays more than his share of the 
direct taxes because his. farm and livestock are visible and 
harder to hide than stocks, bonds, and intangible values. Many 
of the indirect taxes levied by the Federal Government operate 
more or less unfairly to the disadvantage of farmers and other 
consumers, 
some. Heavy taxes are felt most 
margins of income are narrowest. 

Increasing extravagance in government contributes to all 
this. Municipal, State, and National Governments continuously 
join in it. For instances, during 1925 Congress increased the 
salaries of Members of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate from $7,500 to $10,000 per annum, and increased the 
salaries of Cabinet members, the Speaker of the House, and 
the President of the Senate, from $12,000 to $15,000 per annum. 
The first bill passed by this session of Congress increased the 
salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States from $15,000 to $20.500 per year; that of As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States 
from $14.500 to $20,000: the circuit judges from $8,500 to 
$12,500; the district judges from $7,500 to $10,000; the chief 


the 


keenly by those whose 


That policy is one of overbuilding, at the | 


bad | 


All of these taxes together are exceedingly burden- | 
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| justice of the Court of Claims from $8,000 te $12,500; other 
judges of the Court of Claims from $7,500 to $12,500; the 
chief justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
; Columbia from $9,000 to $12,500; other justices of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia from $8,500 to $12,500: 
| that chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia from $8,000 to $10,500; the associate justices of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia from $7,500 to 
$10,000; the presiding judge of the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals from $8,500 to $12,500; other judges of the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals from $8,500 to $12,500: 
and members of the Board of General Appraisers, which board 
functions as the customs trial court, from $9,000 to $10,000 
per year. 

In an effort to help check this oppressive tendency of the 
National Government I opposed the two bills just mentioned 
and have taken the same attitude on kindred measures. Before 
the World War the expenses of the National Government ranged 
around $1,000,000,000 per year. Though the World War closed 
;} more than eight years ago, present governmental expenses 

amount to more than $4,000,000,000 annually, an increase of 

peace-time expenditures by fourfold in about 10 years. ‘They 
are now steadily increasing. The same tendency is shown by 

State legislatures and governments. 

Fifth. Frankness compels me to say that America’s growing 
habit of extravagance has not been escaped by the farmer. He 
has not been as prodical as other classes, but his more limited 
expenditures have hurt him worse, because his other burdens 
and the limitations upon his income have made even siall 
extravagance more hurtful to him than the larger wastes have 
been to more prosperous people. 

Sixth. The policies of the National Government, diplomatic 
and legislative. have much to do with foreign markets. A con 
flict has developed between agricultural producers and manu 
facturers for the advantage in the policies of the Government 

| influencing foreign markets. The strong favorite elements in our 
financial and political life have gotten the advantage of the 
farmer in this struggle as elsewhere. In making sure that 

American manufacturing interests should profiteer upon the 
| farmers as a major element of American consumers our “ tariff 
| wall” policies have seriously impaired the foreign markets for 
American agricultural products. The same disadvantage has 
been suffered by farmers as a result of the diplomatic policies 
of the country during the last half dozen yeurs. These things 
have resulted in a serious impairment of the farmer's foreign 
market. 

Seventh. Under the inexorable law of supply and demand over- 
production of many agricultural commodities has helped to bring 
the American farmer to vrief. This is true of cotton and rice. 
Though overproduction i: already causing distress, the Goy- 
ernment is being asked to spend enormous sums on new irri- 
| gation and reclamation projects. It unwisely gives preference 
to “skilled farmer” immigrants trying to come from Europe. 
I have helped to prepare and report and hope to help pass an 
amendment to the immigration law checking this folly. I 
would end it if I could. 

Tens of thousands of Mexican peons are being brought to 
grub and break and cultivate semiarid and other western and 
southwestern lands to raise cotton. This produces a situation 
in which, if the farmer who lives With his family on the farm 
would raise his price by limiting his own production, peon and 
serf labor, working for absentee landlords, will raise hundreds 
of thousands of bales at a price on which the American farmer 
and his family can not live, and thus destroy the rewards of 
the farmer's own self-restraint. If you take money from the 
Treasury and make the farmer pay an equalization fee of $5, 
$10, or $15 on each bale of cotton to increase or hold up the 
price, and it results in any net profit, you will only encourage 
more of this kind of cotton production and aggravate present 
bad conditions 

The foregoing partial enumeration of the many causes of the 
impoverishment of American agriculture omits many contribu 
ing causes. Neither enumeration of all of them nor an elabora 
tion of each of them is possible here. 


What will be the consequences of the decay of American 
agriculture I do not wish to forecast. No patriotic American 
should want to see them. They do and will involve lasting 


injustice to the element which has contributed most to the 
Nation’s life. Farmers and their sons won the Revolution, 
fonght the early wars of the Republic, and made the larger 


contributions to its statesmanship and all lines of its bene- 
ficial leadership. In the meantime they have opened the farms, 
pioneered the ways for railways and commercial centers, have 
fed and clothed the Nation, helped largely to feed and clothe 
the world, and contributed mightily to the Nation's develop 
ment, commerce, and wealth. It is cruelly unjust for a people 
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who have contributed so much to the Nation’s development 
and life for it to oppress them or permit them to be oppressed 
now. 

I fear that our Constitution, written and made good in legis- 
lative halls, on battle fields, and in the life of the Republic, 
will be irreparably injured, if not ultimately destroyed, by this 
course. The Constitution was not written for a great aggre- 
gation of industrial and metropolitan centers filled with mon- 
yrel mobs, sensational pleasure seekers, mammon worshippers, 


paupers, millionaires, and billionaires, threatening to overbal- | 


ance their wholesome life. When these are further overbuilt 
and the American farmer is changed into a peon or a peasant, 
America will become a different country, nothing like so good 
as it is. Both love of justice and patriotism demand that our 
main course in dealing with agricultural interests be reversed. 


The Haugen bill has been abandoned and the Senate, or | 


McNary bill, originally identical with it but materially changed 
in the Senate, has been substituted in its place. 

Does this bill propose that? Nothing like it. It proposes 
to continue everyone of the bloodsucking processes by which the 
substance of agriculture is drawn from it and injected into the 
favorite groups which I have named. With these causes in 
continuing operation, it is pretenced that this is a relief meas- 
ure. I am convinced that this bill would never pass through 
Congress but for a belief that it can not become a law. This 
belief on the part of Members is based partly upon a con- 
viction that its unconstitutionality will destroy a substantial 

art of it, and partly upon a belief that the President will 


veto it. In this situation men can seem to be granting relief | 


with not much prospect that their so-called relief measure will 
end in anything but a legislative fizzle. 

As showing the views held by other thoughtful friends of 
agriculture as to this phase of the bill I quote a paragraph 
from a letter written to me by Hon. George B. Terrell, com- 
missioner of agriculture of the State of Texas, under date of 
February 14, 1927: 


Furthermore I believe that this fee or tax is contrary to the Federal 


Constitution, as it is nothing but a tax upon farm products, and there 
is not a syllable or line in the Constitution authorizing the collection 
f ch a tax on farm products, and I believe it will be declared un- 
constitutional should it ever reach the Supreme Court of the United 
» es, 


If circumstances permitted I would like to discuss in detail 
the provisions of this bill, but I can not do that. I must con- 
tent myself with making a few observations about it. 

I sincerely hope that no farmer, especially no Texas farmer, 
will be mislead, by the propaganda that has gone out or by the 
procedure here, into taking this legislation seriously as promis- 


ng to raise the price of cotton and sustain it at a profitable | 
figure. The farmers are now preparing their lands for plant- 


ing. They are working down there in the dust or mud, heat, 
cold, dew, or rain, not living at high-priced hotels and getting 
their expenses paid, as are some now engaged in working 
farmers and working Congressmen. [Laughter.] If they take 
this legislation seriously, they will increase their acreage, and 
if they do that it will be a serious calamity. 

One other protest I must make, and that is against the effort 
to coneeal the equalization fee. If you mean to levy a tax 
against the farmer, tell him so. There have been two methods 
proposed here to hide that; one was to defer it and get him 
into the trap and then do it, but they want the money sooner 
and probably will not defer the tax. Another has been a very 
thin and transparent effort to hide the equalization fee on 
cotton in the bill that comes to us. That will probably be 
followed. 

Gentlemen, the farmer has been victimized for a long time 


aud this shows that the game is still on. If you are going to | 


tux him, look him in the face like a man and tell him so. 
[Applause.] This is adding insult to injury. The American 
Congress ought not to stoop to such a thing 

On the political phase of our act’on and the situation created 
thereby, I take the liberty to address myself to men of my own 


party who are more practiced and skillful in the great game | 


of politics than I am. My judgment is that there are many 
men in this House—and I have heard much talk, because you 
ure very frank with your colleagues—who would not vote for 
this bill but for the belief that the President will veto it. 
{| Applause. ] . 

Gentlemen, I was elected to fill a very high place here, but 
I would voluntarily assume a very lowly place if I voted on 
the people of America, including the people who have trusted 
me, legislation that is unsound and dangerous, hoping that the 
President would protect them and the country from my folly 
and from so little a game of politics. [Applause.] The condi- 
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tion of farmers and the interests of the Nation are too serious 
to permit me to engage in any such a play. 

It is my judgment that President Coolidge is one of the 
luckiest of men, and that he is lucky in the kind of game you 
are putting up to him now. The American people have sound 
sense and judgment. We have periods of agitation, produced 
in part by unjust and unsound policies and in some measure 
by unpreventable causes. The protests which such conditions 
and periods provoke are usually made futile by a lack of sound- 
hess and sanity in their leadership. After all this agitation 
and noise and after the attendant foolishness shall have passed 
away and the President shall have written a clear messave 
reminding us and the country that this act vainly pretends to 
| repeal economic law and that the provisions of the bill are con 
| trary to the spirit of our institutions and our Constitution he 
will be exalted and we will be abased. [Applause.] Then 
| American farmers will wonder whether we tried to remedy 
| their condition or played a little game of politics here in pass 
E an act which we believed the President would veto and 


which could not be passed over his veto, and which we furthe: 
believed would be nullified by the Supreme Court of the United 
States because of its violation of the Nation’s fundamental law. 
its Constitution, which farmers, like other patriots, love and 
revere. 

I oppose this measure because it does not go to nor seek to 
| deal with the causes of the trouble nor intelligently try to 
| counteract them. It is contrary to every principle of economic 
|law and constitutional government, as I conceive them. [i 


| will not increase or hold up to a profitable figure the price of 
| the products named in it. This is especially true with the 
price of cotton. It will, if it works at all, tend to increas 

verproduction and its bad consequences, and expose growers 
to a burdensome tax on these products. Strife, bitter dis- 
appointment, a demoralized market, and serious injury to 
agriculture would result from its enactment and attempted 
enforcement. It tries to deceive the farmer by pretending 
to give him relief, when it is improbable that even this pre 
| tense at relief can ever reach him, serving only as an excuse for 
failure to do what might be done in his behalf. It tries to 
deceive him by hiding the tax on cotton which he is to pay. 
The farmer has asked bread and been given a stone. He has 
asked for a fish and, upon the urgings of self-serving lobby 
ists, been offered a serpent, which, unless the President inter- 
feres, will disappoint and bite him. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon the paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

| The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
| gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
| by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 13, after the word “ collection” strike out the period 
and insert a colon and add the following: “ Provided, That in the 
case of cotton the equalization fee levied herein shall in no event 
exceed the sum of $5 a bale per year.” 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that would properly come in at the end of section 10, and not 
section 8. I have a similar amendment to offer at the end of 

| section 10. That is where it was in the Haugen bill of 1926. 
Mr. BULWINKLE. It is offered in the right place, limiting 
| the equalization fee. I am not speaking of the collection, I am 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is germane to this 
section. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, last Saturday I spoke in 
the House and stated that the equalization fee exclusive of 
transportation would be $9.45 on a bale of cotton. Shortly 
thereafter word came to me from one of the cooperatives 
through another Member that it would never be over $5 a bale. 
In order that I may take him at his word I wanted the House 
to adopt this amendment because it is useless in having an 
unlimited tax when it is unnecessarily placed on the farmers 
of the South. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BULWINKLE) there were—42 ayes and 112 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


| speaking of the levying. 
} 
| 
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The Clerk proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as! Think of the joy the enactment of this measure would cause 


follows: 
AMOUNT EQUALIZATION FEE 
Sec. 9. Prior to the commencement of operations in respect of any 
basic agricultural commodity, and thereafter from time to time, the 
poird shall estimate the probable advances, losses, costs, and charges 
» paid in respect of the operations in such commodity. Having due 
evard to such estimates, the board shal! from time to time determine 
nd publish the amount for each unit of weight, measure, or value des- 
to be collected upon such unit of such basic agricultural 
during the operations in such commodity. Such amount is 
hereinafter referred to the “equalization fee.” At the time of 
determining and publishing an equalization fee the board shall specify 
the period during which it shall remain in effect, and the place and 
manner of its payment and collection. 
, 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am sorry to take up your time, but I can not let the 
opportunity pass to make my plea for my own district which 
I believe has been harder hit industrially than any other district 
in the United States. I am also making my plea for the 
textile industries all over the United States. [Applause.] 

| like my western colleagues so much that I wish that I could 
yote for their bill. They are trying to help the farmer. I 
can not see what the furmers are going to get out of it. They 
are going to lose the cotton trade. Their domestic trade is by 
fur the largest trade the cotton growers and the merchants now 
have. You all realize that we have over seventeen and one- 
half million spinning spindles in this country. Millions of dol- 
lars are being expended. They have a tremendous activity. 
Think of the hundreds of thousands of people employed in 
these mills. I have lived all my life in an industrial city, and 
I know what it means when spindles are idle. It is like going 
through a city of the dead when you go through one of our 
closed mills. 

How are you people that come from a State that has the 
cotton industries going to answer your people? You know 
that there are 191 of you that can not go back to the so-called 
cotton textile States—Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Alabama, Maine, Georgia, New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginin, and other States and satisfy these employees in the 
cotton industry? You can not answer your people when they 
are out of work, and when they have to pay more for their 
bread than they have ever paid before.” [Applause. ] 

I have lived all my life in manufacturing cities and I know 
well what it means. There was production above 
normal in all our industrial plants during the war, just as there 
Was production above normal in our agricultural products. 

[ helieve the solution of our trade problem is to develop 
our export trade in every foreign country. 

In New England we have the humane 48-hour law for 
women and children and as a result we can not compete on even 
terms with the West and the South that have longer hours of 
abor. We are also farther away from the raw materials. 
But New England will not be the only part of the country 
to suffer if the MecNary-Haugen bill goes into effect. You all! 
know that for the past three years the American text:le in- 
dustry has been very unsatisfactory. I believe the enactment 
of this law might almost completely wreck it. I will give you 

me of my reasons for this belief. 

If American cotton could be purchased by foreign mills for 
less per pound than American mills would pay it would very 
much disrupt the manufacturing situation here. Do you relish 
the possibility of our cotton being sold to foreign countries, 
then resold to us? That could easily happen and the foreigner 
would make ‘a handsome profit on the transaction. And the 
cotton farmers and merchants would lose our domestic trade. 

if cotton were selling, let us say, for 15 cents a pound and 
some plan were to go into operation by which foreign mills 
could buy at 12 cents a pound it would mean that the difference 
in price would have to be made up in the sales to our domestic 
! so that they would have to pay at least 18 cents for 
cotton. As a matter of fact, the differential would 
even be higher than that for our exports of cotton are between 


to 


ignated by it, 
commodity 


as 


only too 


nills, 


their 


Ho and 50 per cent more than is consumed by our domestic 
inills, In addition to the domestic price then to make up 
lor the lower price received for exports the difference in price 


would have to be assessed against the smaller proportion used 
by our domestie mills. You will readily realize then that the 


disproportionately higher price of domestic cotton would ma- | 


terially affeet the cost of production and consumption of goods. 

Furthermore, foreign mills could make cloth out of their 
cheaper cotten at a price which would enable them to increase 
their exports of cloth to this country to an extent which might 
prove ruinous to an already harassed and distressed industry. 








foreign cotton textile countries. 

Another even more dire result would be that foreign mills 
could sell their cloths to the world’s consuming markets at 
prices very much below ours, thereby practically ruining eur 
own export business in cotton cloths which in recent years has 
ranged between five hundred and six hundred million square 
yards annually. 

The American textile industry has been for several years in 
a very unsatisfactory condition and such added handicaps as 
outlined above would come very near to ruining it altogether. 

Our annual exports of cotton cloth approximate six to eight 
per cent of our total production. Some mills of course export 
nothing while others ship abroad a much larger proportion of 
their production than six or eight per cent. The loss of such 
business would in many instances undoubtedly so add to their 
troubles that they would have to shut down. 

After all, our cotton farmers and merchants have a more 
intimate relationship with our domestie mills than they realize, 
and a manufacturing industry like this one which employs 
many hundreds of thousands of people and has a capital in 
vestment of several billions of dollars should be seriously con- 
sidered in relation to any plan which might disastrously affect 
the industry. 

After listening to the speeches of my colleagues [ am 
vinced they can not realize the intimate relationship that our 
cotton farmers or merchants have with our domestic mills. 
The life of a great textile manufacturing industry like this 
ought not to be jeopardized to make a middleman’s holiday. 
And how could anybody but the middleman profit by this bill? 

The textile industry has a capital investment of several mil 
lion dollars and employs many hundreds of thousands of human 
beings. 

The December report from the Department of Commerce 
shows the country has in place 37,404,472 spinning spindles. 

Seventeen million nine hundred and thirty-six thousand two 
hundred and forty-six spindles are in cotton-growing States. 

Seventeen million seven hundred and fifty-one thousand five 
hundred and twenty-six spindles are in the New England States. 

One million seven hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two spindles are in all other States. 

Eleven million three hundred and forty-four thousand five 
hundred and twenty-six of these spinning spindles are in my 
owl State of Massachusetts. 

The people of every State in the Union ought to realize just 
what it would mean to have over 37,000,000 spinning spindles 
practically idle. 

Those of you that have cotton mills in your cities and towns, 
I believe, can not turn deaf ears to the ery tor work of your 
people. [Applause.] 

Much as I like and respect my western colleagues, and 
much as I should like to support their farm legislation if I con- 
scientiously could, I believe this farm relief bill of theirs, if it 
should become law, will prove to be stuffed with sawdust in a 
year’s time. I can not see how it can possibly serve the farmers 
that the measure is supposed to help. My own fifth Massachu 
setts district is half industrial and half agricultural. Neither 
my industrial workers nor my farmers want the passage of the 
MeNary-Haugen Dill. 

If this bill should become law the cotton farmers will 
their domestic trade, the mills will lose their export trade, and 
the consumers will have to pay more than ever before for their 
textiles and the other necessities of life. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish at 
time to appeal to the good nature and good sense of the mem- 
bership of the House. This has been a rather strenuous bill in 
its passage through the House. To-day has been an unusually 
strenuous day. Another day is coming to-morrow, in which 
far as the program of legislation is concerned, there is nothing 
pressing. I wonder if the Members of the House would not 
rather quit now at a reasonable hour and come back to-morrow, 


con- 


as 


lose 


this 


so) 


| when we may all feel better and go on with the consideration of 


| an obstacle in the way of the consideration of the 


the bill? [Applause.] Nothing has been or will be placed as 
bill. Let the 


come back to-morrow, 


then 


us go home and 
This bill will 


committee rise, and let 
when we can have plenty of time. 
same privilege as it has to-night. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. I suggest 
o'clock to-morrow. 
Mr. TILSON. It will not be necessary to do that. 


have the 


that we might meet at 11 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest to the gentleman 
that all that is necessary is that the gentleman from Iowa 
{[Mr. Havucen] make the motion to rise. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman from Iowa is not willing te 


make the motion, I am going to take that liberty. 
gentleman from Iowa will make the motion. 


I hope the 
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finished with the equalization 


AOSO 


Mr. HAUGEN. Let us get 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Ur. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFDR. The gentleman said that we would have 
to-morrow in which to consider the bill. How can we have any 
time to consider it when the gentleman in charge of the bill 
always moves that debate be closed? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not control the gentleman in charge of 
the bill. Certainly no one who is opposed to the bill has tried 
to obstruct its progress to-day. If the gentleman from Iowa 
is not willing that the committee do now rise, I think I owe it 
to the membership of the House to make the motion myself, 
thus giving the Members a chance to decide the matter. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. -The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TiLson) there were—ayes 151, nves 135. 

Mr. KINCHELOK. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

fellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. TILson 
and Mr. KIncue Lor to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
153, noes 150. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Maprs, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
comnittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 4808) to 
estublish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural 
commodities, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

rhe question was taken. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. 
Sion. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklaboma. 
and nays. 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 171, nays 198, 
not voting 64, as fellows: 


Speaker, I demand a divi- 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 


{Roll No. 29] 
YEAS—171 





Ackerman Crumpacker Kurtz Scott 
Aldrich Dallinger LaGuardla Sears, Fla, 
A lloood Darrow Lanham Seger 
4] n Davenport Leatherwood Shreve 
e . Deal Lehlbach Smithwick 
An hy Dempsey Lineberger Snell 
Aswell Denison Linthicum Sosnowski 
Ba hi Dominick Lowrey Spearing 
P ' ' Doughton Luce Sproul, IL. 
Ra Douglass Mcbuffie Stalker 
Rankhead Drane MeFadden Stevenson 
R ‘ Dyer McLaughlin, Mich, Stobbs 
Ih \ Ellis McLeod Taber 
RB s Fenn McMillan Taylor, W. Va. 
B Litzgerald, Roy G. Magee, Pa. Temple 
r k N.Y Fort Mapes Thatcher 
Black. Tex loss Martin, Mass, Tilson 
Bland ree Merritt Tincher 
Bowles Freeman Michener Tinkham 
Bowman French Montague Tolley 
Box Frothingham Montgomery Treadway 
Brige Garrett, Tenn, Mooney ‘Tucker 
Br m ‘ Moore, Ohio Tydings 
B G Moore, Va. Underhill 
Bu n G Morgan Underwood 
Bullwinkle Gl Morin Vaile 
Burdick Nelson, Me, Vare 
Burton Newton, Minn, Vestal 
Busby O'Connell, R. L Vincent, Mich, 
Butler (Connor, La. Voigt 
Carpenter Oliver, N. Y. Warren 
( ‘ looper Parker Wason 
Chindblom Houston Parks Watres 
Cochran Iinddleston latterson Watson 
Colter Hudspeth Peery Weaver 
Connally, Tex. Liull, Tenn. Perkins Welsh, Pa. 
Connery tivll, Morton D. Porte White, Me. 
a r. Ohio Jacobstein Ransley Whitehead 
Cox Jenkins Rayburn Wilson, La. 
(" Johnson, Wash. Reed, Ark, Woodrum 
(‘ry Kahn Reed, N. Y. Woodrard 
( r Kearns Rogers Wright 
( Kiess Sandlin 

NAYS—-198 
\ Th Kailey Browne Chapman 
N Barkley Browning Christopherson 
\ i Beck surtness Clague 
And n Berger Byrns Cole 
Arentz Pianton Cannon Collier 
Arnold Bloom Carew Collins 
Auf der Heid Bowling Carter, Calif, Cooper, Wis, 
Ayres Brand, Ohie Carter, Okla, Cramton 
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Cullen Holaday MaeGregor Sinnott 
Davey Howar Major Smith 
Davis Hudson Manlove Somers, N. Y, 
Dickinson, Iowa Hull, William E. Mansfield Speaks 
Dickinson, Mo, Irwin Martin, La. Sproul, Kans, 
Dowell James Menges Steagall 
Doyle Jeffers Miller Stedman 
Drewry Johnson, Il. Milligan Strong, Kans. 
Driver Johnson, Ind, Moore, Ky. Sullivan 
Edwards Johnson, Ky. Morehead Summers, Wash, 
Elliott Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson, Mo. Sumners, Tex, 
Englebright Jobnson, Tex. Nelson, Wis. Swank 
Eslick Jones Newton, Mo, Swing 
Esterly Keller Norton Taylor, Colo, 
Evans Kem O’Connell, N.Y. Taylor, Tenn, 
Faust pi Kendall Oldfield Thomas 
litzgerald, wW.2, Kerr Oliver, Ala. Thompson 
Fletcher Ketcham Peavey Thurston 
Fulmer Kiefner Prall Tillman 
Funk Kincheloe Purnell Timberlake 
Furlow Kindred Quayle Updike 
Gambrill Kirk Quin Upshaw 
Garber Knutson Ragon Vinson, Ga. 
Gardner, Ind. Kopp Rainey Vinson, Ky. 
Garner, Tex. Kvale Ramseyer Wefald 
Garrett, Tex. Lampert Rankin Weller 
Goodwin Lankford Rathbone Wheeler 
Green, Fla, Larsen Reece White, Kans, 
Green, Iowa Lazaro Reid, M1. Whittington 
Greenwood Lea, Calif. Robinson, Iowa Williams, 111. 
Hadley Leavitt Robsion, Ky. Williams, Tex, 
Hall, Ind. Letts Romjue Williamson 
Fall, N. Dak. Lindsay Rowbottom Wilson, Miss. 
Hammer Little Rubey Winter 
Harrison Lozier Rutherford Wolverton 
Hastings Lyon Sanders, Tex. Wood 
Haugen McClintic Schafer Woodruff 
Hayden McKeown E Schneider Wurzbach 
Hickey McLaughlin, Nebr. Sears, Nebr. Wyant 
Hill, Ala, McReynolds Shallenberger Yates 
Iloch McSwain Simmons 
Hogg McSweeney Sinclair 
NOT VOTING—64 

Anthony Eaton Kelly Pratt 
Bell Fairchild King Rouse 
Bixler Fish Kunz Sabath 
Boies Fisher Lee, Ga. Sanders, N. Y. 
Boylan Frear Madden Strong, Pa. 
Brand, Ga. Fredericks Magee, N. Y. Strother 
Britten Gallivan Magrady Swartz 
Campbell Gibson Mead Sweet 
Canfield Golder Michaelson Swoope 
Carss Goldsborough Mills Taylor, N. J. 
Celler Gorman Morrow Wainwright 
Cleary Graham Murphy Walters 
Connolly, Pa. Griest o’Connor, N. Y. Welch, Calif. 
Corning Griffin Perlman Wingo 
Curry Hawley e Phillips Zibilman 
Dickstein Hill, Wash. Pou 

So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
To adjourn: 


Mr. Gallivan (for) with Mr. Griest (as 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


tinst). 


Magee (for) with Mr, Brand of Georgia (against). 
Eaton (for) with Mr. Anthony (against). 
Dickstein (for) with Mr. King (against). 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Canfield (against). 
Golder (for) with Mr. Walters (against). 
Mr. Fairchild (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 
Mr. Graham (for) with Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania (against). 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Madden with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. ZihIman with Mr, Rouse. 

Mr. Boise with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Hill of Washington. 
Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Bell, 

Mr. Hawley with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. Mills with Mr, Sabath. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr, O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Campbell with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Pratt with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Kelly with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Magrady with Mr. Carrs, 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Boylan. 

Mr. Wainwright with Mr. Goldsborough, 
Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr, GALLIVAN, 


was called away on important business, 


that if he were here, he would vote “ aye.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
M’NARY FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. 


HAUGEN. 


Ile asked me to siate 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 4808. 


The 


SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 


House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
S. 4808. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 
The question was taken. 
Mr. SPROUL of Llinois. 
The SPEAKER. 
division. 


A division, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman from Illinois calls for a 





1927 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 162, noes 121. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
yeas and nays. I would like to get time to get a little some- 
thing to eat. I have not had a chance yet. 

The SPEAKBR. The gentleman from Minnesota 
the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking the vote by yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] Seventy gentlemen have risen—not a_ sufficient 
number. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapgrs] will 
please take the chair. ' 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 4808, with Mr. Mapxrs in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill 8S. 4808, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S, 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 


agricultural commodities. 


Mr. TINCHER. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the committee, offers 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The gentleman from Kansas, a member of 
an amendment, which the Clerk will 


Amendment offered by Mr. TincuEer: Page 15, line 4, after the word 
* collection,” insert-—— 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has that section been read? I do not think section 9 has been 
read. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TINCHER: Page 15, line 4, after the word 
“collection,” insert “ Provided, That no part of any equalization fee 
levied on wheat grown in the State of Kansas shall be used to defray 
losses on nonmilling wheat grown in the State of Washington or any 
other Pacific Coast State.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has section 9 been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that it has been. 

Mr. JOHINSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to know why discrimination is made against the State of Wash- 
ington? It has special benefits in this bill. I make the point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. TincueR) there were—ayes 14, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the section and all amendments thereto be closed 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa 
mous consent that all debate on the section and all 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(demanded by 


asks unani- 
amendments 


Amendment offered by Mr. TincHer: Page 15, line 4, after the word 
“collection” insert: “ Provided, however, That equalization fee 
shall be levied on milling wheat having a protein content greater than 


- per cent, for the purpose of defraying losses on export wheat, unless 
the protein content of said export wheat is not less than 3 per cent.” 


no 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. TINCHER) there were—ayes 11, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 4, after the word 
That the board shall in no instance ievy an equalization fee upon 
wheat grown in the United States unless at the samre time there 
levied and collected upon imported wheat the same fee: And provided 
further, That such equalization fee upon imported wheat sball be in 
addition to any existing customs duty thereon.” 


“collection” insert: “ Provided, 


is 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the | amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Tincuer: Page 15, line 4, after the word 
“collection insert: “ Provided, That the equalization fee levied on 
the milling wheat of the United States having a protein content of 
more than 12 per cent shall not exceed 25 cents per bushel.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Tincuger: Page 15, line 4, after the word 
collection "' insert: “ Provided, That the board shall levy no equal! 
zation fee on the wheat in the United States that contains more 
than 15 per cent protein.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wricut: Page 15, line 4, after the word 
“collection,” insert: “ Provided, That the equalization fee on cotton 
shall not exceed $10 per bale.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“ 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wricnt: Page 15, line 4, after the word 
“collection,” insert: “ Provided, The equalization fee on cotton shall 
not exceed $25 per bale.” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
debate was closed. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
been trying to get the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from 
asked recognition in order to debate the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are five minutes remaining. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDvurrie] has been trying for 
an hour to get recognition and the Chair had expected to recog- 
nize the gentleman from Alabama, but will now recognize the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
the committee dividing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas was seeking 
recognition and the Chair thinks he has the right to recognize 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 





I asked for recognition and have 


Texas 


Was not 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Did not the chairman of the committee 
a little while ago get consent to close debate on this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are five minutes remaining under 
the action of the committee. The gentleman from Texas 
recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I appreciate the anxiety of the House to con- 
clude aciion on this bill. I know that the order has gone forth 
that this bill must be passed to-day and that it must be passed 
without any amendment whatever. I hold in my hand an 
amendment which I purposed to offer providing that the Fed- 
eral board sitting in Washington should have no power in the 
ease of cotton to levy an equalization fee of more than $15 a 
bale. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
provides that such fee shall not be in excess of $25 a bale. Of 
course, if that amendment is voted down there will be no ocea- 
sion for me to offer mine. The Wright amendment will 
killed because the “Iowa plan” is to kill all amendments that 
limit the power of the Federal board to tax the farmers’ prod- 


is 


he 
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ucts. Gentlemen of the House, I want to call your attention to 
the tremendous powers which you are vesting in this Federal 
board. The Constitution of the United States is a limitation 
upon the powers of the Congress, and beyond the limitations in 
that instrument we can not go. But you are creating a board 
under this bill with powers more unlimited than the Congress 
itself posse You are giving this board the power, through 


Cs. 


the levy of an equalization fee upon cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, | 


rice, and tobaeeo, to fix the number and the salaries of its own 
employees, to erect a great machine, with a tremendous over- 
head, and whenever it needs more money with which to pay 
these salaries all the board has to do is to issue an edict and 
levy by the strong arm of the law a fee upon every agricultural 
product with which it deals. 

Gentlemen, I ask you to pause and to contemplate whether 
the necessities of agriculture shall be made the excuse for this 
Congress to give to-a board the power to extinguish agriculture, 
if its folly and mismanagement may cause it to do so. If this 
Llouse refuses to put any limitation on the power of the board, 
does anyone suppose that the board itself will limit its own 
power? This House has already killed an amendment which 
would prohibit members of the board from buying and selling 
on the future market, or what is commonly known as “ future 
gambling.” If such amendments are to be killed it is apparent 
that this bill is to be passed under whip and spur and a board 
is to be created with unlimited and unchecked taxing power. 


GAG RULE 
We are about to vote on the McNary-Haugen so-called farm 
relief bill. It has been brought from the Senate and the 


centleman from lowa [Mr. Haucen] has issued orders that no 
amendment shall be considered. It must be passed without 
dotting an “i” or crossing a “t.” He and his followers tell 
those of us who are anxious to vote for real, helpful farm relief 
that we must take the McNary-Haugen bill or nothing. 
well known that the President will veto the bill. A vote for 
the McNary-Ilaugen bill means absolutely no relief for agricul- 
ture. It means nothing for agriculture. It means that the bill 
will either be vetoed by the President or, because of its uncon- 
stitutional and unlimited equalization fee or tax on cotton, 
corn, Wheat, hogs, and other products, the Supreme Court will 
declare it 


“farm relief,’ but that it was vetoed by the President. If any 

there be who vote for this bill hoping that the President will 

veto it, they are not serving the farmer, but are, in fact, seeking 

to serve themselves politically by deluding and deceiving him. 
DISTRESS OF FARMERS 


Mr. Speaker, no one in this House is more anxious than I | 


to vote for some sound bill that will be helpful to agriculture. 
I know the distress of the cotton farmer. I know how the price 
of cotton has been forced down by an 18,000,000-bale crop. I 
represent an agricultural district. I am personally and finan- 
cially interested in raising cotton and corn. 


erty | have is invested in farms that produce cotton and corn. | 
I know | 


All members of my family are engaged in farming. 
the distressing conditions that exist in my State. 
hardships of the farmer. 
what it is to chop and pick cotton in the sun. I am anxious to 
vote for some measure that will give real relief, sound relief, 
workable relief, relief that will not be vetoed by the President, 
relief by a bill that will not be declared unconstitutional, relief 
that will not tax the farmer into still greater distress by 
equalization fees levied by a Federal board, for a plan that 
does not provide for a swarming army of officials, inspectors, 
and collectors whose salaries and expenses will be paid by the 
farmers out of equalization fees. I want to vote to help the 
farmer. I am not willing to vote for a bill that my judgment 
tells me will bring him disaster instead of aid; that will bring 
him ruin instead of relief. 
OTHER RELIEF BILLS 

Hither the Crisp or the Aswell farm relief bill could have 
been substituted for the McNary-Haugen bill, if a small number 
of those who insisted upon “the McNary-Haugen bill or noth- 
ing” had consented. In the Committee on Agriculture the 
Crisp bill lacked only one vote of adoption. In the House the 
Aswell farm relief bill lacked only a few votes of being adopted. 
Neither of them carries the unconstitutional equalization fee. 
Both are workable, Neither bill provides for an army of offi- 
cials, inspectors, collectors, and “ experts.” 

CBISP FARM RELIEF BILL 

This bill provides a revolving fund of $250,000,000 and for the 
organization of export corporations to purchase and export cot- 
ton, wheat, and other farm products. Its plan is to endeavor to 
stabilize price against violent fluctuations at marketing periods. 
When it appears that a surplus above normal demands is about 


I know the 


It is | 


unconstitutional and void. Those who demand the | 
McNary-Hanugen bill can tell the farmers that they voted for | 


What little prop- | 


I was raised on a farm and I know | 
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| to be produced and the price to the producer about to be unduly 
| lowered, the cotton or other export corporation shall enter the 
/market and purchase at a fair price sufficient amounts of the 
_surplus to prevent ruinous decline in prices. By carrying the 
surplus and gradually feeding it into the export market in the 
following years and by encouraging reduction of production, it 
| plaus to spread out the surplus over a long period. 

The Crisp bill provides no equalization fee or tax upon 
‘farmers. The author of the bill, the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Crisp], comes from a cotton State and is himself a cotton 
| grower and the son of a great Democratic Speaker of this 
House. He is a real friend of agriculture and is anxious to 
relieve its distress. 

THE ASWELL FARM RELIEF BILL 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] represents a 
cotton district. He has for years been a Member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. He has studied cooperative marketing 
in Europe. He is himself a cotton farmer. The bill is the 
result of long study and observation. 

It provides for farm export corporations and appropriates 
$250,000,000 as an operating fund. A cotton export corpora- 
| tion is authorized to purchase surplus cotton at a fair price, 
to withdraw it from the market, and to gradually place it 
on the market when conditions improve. The export cotton 
corporation would keep advised as to acreage, crop production, 
| probable yield, warehouse and mill stocks, probable surplus 
and other factors entering into the marketing problem. Such 
information would be furnished to producers to aid them, in so 
far as possible, to regulate production by decreased acreage and 
| diversification, and to thus balance production and demand. 
| When a large surplus of cotton is produced in one year and 
carried over into the next, unless there is substantial redue- 
tion of production in the following year, prices will go still 
lower. Instead of one surplus there wili be two surpluses. 
| The price of cotton depends upon the world demand. We 
| export nearly two-thirds of our annual crop. We can not 
| by law force Europe to buy more cotton than she wants to 
| 





buy. If we raise 18,000,000 bales and the world wants only 
15,000,000 bales, we should finance and carry over into the 
next year 3,000,000 bales. But if we raise 18,000,000 bales 
again we shall have a surplus of 6,000,000 bales. Instead 
of doing that we should reduce production to 12,000,000 bales 
| the following year. 

| It is ruinous to raise more cotton than the world will use. 
| It is a waste of soil, and toil, and money. It is imperative 
| that we must strive to reduce production through diversifiva- 
tion and reduced acreage in cotton. The extra acreage had 
| better “lie out” and replenish its fertility by rest than to be 
devoted to raising another surplus. In the case of cotton, the 
| problem of marketing is to spread out the surplus over a long 
period and adjust sale to demand instead of dumping the 
entire crop on the market during three or four months of the 
picking season. The carry over of a surplus, even if withdrawn 
| from the market, will tend to depress the price unless steps 
are taken to reduce production. 

| The Aswell bill is the best that is offered and more nearly 
| meets the situation than any other. It imposes no equalization 
| fee. It does not say to the farmer that, though he may raise 
cotton and wheat and corn and hogs by his own toil, before he 
ean sell them or ship them he must pay a tax in any amount 
the board may fix, a tax not paid by other producers or manu- 
facturers on their products. The Aswell bill does net contis- 
cate the farmer’s property. It is practical farm relief. It puts 
no increased burden on the farmer. It does not provide for 
“losses ”’ to be taken out of the farmers’ pockets. It is work- 
able. It does not provide for an army of officials, inspectors, 
and tax gatherers to go about the country at the expense of the 
farmers to check up equalization fees on each bale of cotton 
and bushel of corn and wheat and each hog marketed for 
slaughter. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted for the Aswell bill. I voted to substi- 
tute it for the MeNary-Haugen bill. If 25 Members who are 
| ramming the McNary-Haugen bill through this House would 
vote for the Aswell bill, it could be substituted and could be- 
come a law. The Aswell bill provides an export corporation in 
response to the platform of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. I prefer to take my stand with the Democratic Party and 
a practical cotton grower, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL] instead of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavucEN], 
whose Republican high-tariff doctrine has profiteered on agri- 
culture and given the profits to manufacturing industries. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvuGEeNn] says that his bill is 
an experiment and that the farmer ought to bear the expense 
of the experiment; that he ought to pay the bill though he is 
already in dire distress. If “farm relief” is an experiment, 
the farmer, because of favoritism by the Government to manu- 
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facturing and railroad corporations, has been injured, why 
should the farmer bear the hazard and expense of the “ ex- 
periment” to accord him justice? Agriculture is a national 
necessity. The farmer feeds and clothes the people of the 
United States. The export of cotton and wheat annually 
brings hundreds of millions of dollars, to the United States. 

That money goes into the channels of trade and commerce 
and benefits every business and industry in America. Agricul- 
ture must be maintained. America is dependent upon it. It is 
a national asset. If it is ruined, the business of the whole 
country will suffer. The whole country can afford to bear the 
expense of any “experiment” to solve the problem. It is not 
just to tax the already impoverished farmer to “ experiment” 
on him without his consent. It is not believed that any loss 
will be incurred under the Aswell bill. 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL RUINOUS 

The MeNary-Haugen bill is absolutely hopeless. It may pass 
the House, but before it is passed it is known that it will be 
vetoed by the President. If approved, the courts will declare it 
unconstitutional. 

The bill is the product of what is known as the Corn Belt. 
It is built around a desire to perpetuate the high-protective 
tariff which has robbed the American farmer. The authors of 
the McNary-Haugen bill are supporters of high-protective tariffs 
on manufactures. 

There is now a tariff of 15 cents per bushel on corn and 42 
cents per bushel on wheat. That tariff has not been effective. 
The purpose of this bill is to make it effective, and try to tie 
the farmers to a high-protective tariff. The McNary-Haugen bill 
proposes to shut-out wheat and corn imports, and to then buy up 
the amount ordinarily exported. Such surplus would be sent 
abroad and dumped for any price obtainable. The loss would be 
paid by the farmers out of equalization fees. Under such a plan 
foreign countries could buy American flour cheaper than our 
own people. By law the American consumer of bread would 
be condemned to pay more for American flour at home than the 
foreigner would pay for American flour in Europe. That is a 
vicious effort at artificial price fixing. 

Of course, in the case of cotton, upon which there is no tariff, 
the scheme will not and can not work. A tariff would not aid 
cotton, We export cotton. The domestic price of cotton is 
controlled by the world price. Its price is fixed by the world 
demand. The pretended principle of the Haugen bill can not 
help cotton, if it were possible to apply it to corn or wheat. 
But the Corn Belt advocates of the Haugen bill in a desperate 
effort to secure votes from the cotton States, have taken advan- 
tage of the present distressed condition of the cotton growers 
and by crying “the Haugen bill or nothing,” and by an aggres- 
sive campaign and persistent propaganda, have induced the lead- 
ers of one of the great cotton cooperative associations to sup- 
port this bill. Believing that it will increase and deepen the 
distress of the farmer, I do not propose to be stampeded into 
completing the farmers’ ruin by the demand to: take “the 
McNary-Huaugen bill or nothing.” 

M’NARY-HAUGEN 

The bill creates a Federal farm board of 12 members, one 
from each Federal farm-land bank district, with the Secretary 


FEDERAL BOARD 


of Agriculture the thirteenth member and chairman. Only 3 
of the 13 will come from cotton-growing States. The Presi- 


dent can appoint only those persons recommended by a nomi- 
nating committee of seven in each land-bank district. Four 
or a majority of the members of the nominating committee in 
each district shall be elected by the bona fide farm organi- 
zations and cooperative associations in such district. It is 
provided that only those organizations designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall participate. Two members are 
lected by the heads of the agricultural departments of each 
land-bank district, and the seventh is selected by the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. It is said that only about 8 
per cent of the farmers of the United States belong to coopera- 
tive associations. Under this plan it will be possible for 8 per 
cent of the farmers to select members of the Federal farm 
bourd, while the President can not appoint any farmer from 
the 92 per cent which have no voice in such selection. The 
bourd, however, when selected will have power over all farm- 
ers raising cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, or hogs whether 
members of cooperative associations or nonmembers. 
ARMY OF EXPERTS, EMPLOYEES, AND COLLECTORS 

The board is not limited as to the number of employees, in- 
Spectors, officials, and collectors of fees and experts which it 
may appoint. It will sit in Washington. To collect fees on 
every bale of cotton, bushel of wheat, rice, and corn, and each 
pound of tobaceo sold or shipped and each hog sold for slaughter 
will require thousands of employees, tax gatherers, and spies, 


se- 
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who will harass and annoy the farmers of the United States. 
This vast expense must come out of the peckets of the farmers 
themselves, 

EQUALIZATION FEE OPPRESSIVE TAX 


The board has the power to assess equalization fees in any 
amount upon every bale of cotton, every bushel of corn, every 
bushel of wheat, every pound of rice and tobacco that may be 
sold, and upon every hog that may be sold for slaughter. An 
amendment to limit the equalization fee on cotton to $5 per 
bale was voted down. Another amendment to limit the fee to 
$10 was defeated. The amendment now pending to limit the 
fee to $25 per bale will be defeated. 

The fee is a direct Federal tax. It is not to be used for a 
Government purpose but for the board’s purposes. It is a 
charge, however, laid by law upon the citizen. It is not laid 
on manufacturing industries, nor railroads, but upon one 
class, the farmers. I do not believe Congress has any power 
under the Constitution to levy such a tax on the farmers. 
The equalization fee is the very heart of the McNary-Haugen 
plan. It is the forcible taking of the farmers property and 
turning it over to a board to spend, without his consent. I 
do not believe that Congress can delegate to a Federal board 
the power to levy such a tax whenever it may desire and in 
any amount it may desire. 


OPERATIVE PERIOD 


Whenever the board may declare an “operative period” it 
must levy the equalization fee. In times of distress, the 
equalization fee will fall heavily on the farmer. With prices 
depressed to the point of ruin, the fee will increase his mis- 
fortune. The farmer who must sell his cotton to pay his 
indebtedness must pay the fee. If the fee is $15 per bale, he 
will get $15 less money for his cotton. The banker, or the 
merchant whom he owes, will get $15 or $25 less on his debt, 
as the case might be. But it is argued that the board must 
levy the fee to discourage production. Are not the already 
ruinous prices of cotton and other farm products sufficient 
punishment for over-production? Is the farmer to be further 
punished in order that the board may display its power? But 
it is said that he may get something back on his receipt for 
the fee. After the expenses of the board are paid, like the 
boy’s apple, “there ain’t going to be no core.” Gentlemen 
privately so admit, though they do not publicly avow it. 


OPERATIONS OF THE BOARD 


The board is authorized to employ the revolving fund of 
$250,000,000 and the fund created from the collection of equali- 
zation fees, not directly but “the board is authorized to enter 
into agreements for the purpose of carrying out the policy 
declared in section 1, with any cooperative association engaged 
in handling the basic agricultural commodity or with a cor- 
poration created by one or more of such cooperative associn- 
tions or with processors of the basic agricultural commodity.” 
In short, while every producer of cotton will be forced to pay 
equalization fees, the funds so collected can only be expended 
through farmers’ cooperative associations or processors or their 
corporations. Processors are millers, packing houses and cot- 
ton mills. 

The board may contract with millers and with meat packers 
and with cotton mills, and may guarantee a profit to such cotton 
spinners, packers, and millers and other processors. This profit 
must come out of the equalization fees paid by the farmers. 
The farmers themselves have no assurance of any profit what- 
ever. While all of the farmers must pay the fee, only the 
cooperative associations selected by the board will be allowed 
to handle funds by contract with the board. It has been 
argued that one purpose of the bill is to force farmers to join 
cooperative associations. The bill does not in so many words 
declare such to be its purpose. But it is argued that by allow- 
ing cooperatives to nominate the members of the farm board 
and by directing the board to carry on its operations exclu- 
sively through cooperatives, millers, packers, and processors, 
and by using the equalization fees collected from all the farm- 
ers to finance such operations, farmers will be indirectly forced 
to join the cooperatives. I believe in farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations. I believe they have done much good. Where their 
members voluntarily join and cooperate, they can and will do 
much more. Their success, however, can not be founded on 
force. I am unwilling, by taxing farmers, to indirectly coerce 
them to become members. 

There are many theorists and dreamers who have utterly 
failed in their own business who think that they can run the 
farmer’s business better than the farmer himself. If he will 
not willingly permit them to run it for him, they are anxious 
to have a law to force him to do so, 








JOBS UNDER THE BILL 


It is said there are a number of persons now in Washington 
lobbying for the McNary-Haugen bill and claiming to represent 
the farmers who are expecting to be appointed to the board, at 
$10,000 a year, or who expect to be selected as “experts” or 
inspectors or officials of the board. The bill limits the choice 
of the board in such a way that they feel assured of jobs. They 
drew the bill. The idea is theirs. If they can secure unre- 
strained power, they can compel the farmer to run his business 
according to their idea and their interests. If he does not 
respond, they can clap on him higher equalization fees to cover 
their loss and expenses. 

CAUSES OF AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 

The Middle West advocates of the McNary-Haugen bill argue 
that the distress of agriculture has been caused by Government 
favoritism to the manufacturing industries and to railroad com- 
panies. In that contention they are substantially correct. The 
Middle West voted for the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. They 
voted for the railroad bill. Here in this Chamber I voted and 
spoke against both of those measures. I warned the represent- 
atives of the Middle West that the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
would rob their farmers. I warned them that the railroad act 
of 1920 would raise their rates to higher levels. 

Agriculture can never be placed upon a parity with the tariff- 
protected industries or with the favored owners of railroad 
properties until the high tariff rates and freight rates are re- 
duced. High tariffs and high freight rates were made to give 
their beneficiaries an advantage. If they did not get an ad- 
vantage, they would not want them. There can be no equality 
while favored interests enjoy those advantages over 
farmers. Equality would destroy those advantages. 

EXPORT DEBENTURES FOR AGRICULTURE 


The American farmer must export his cotton and wheat and 
sell it abroad in a free market in competition with the whole 
world. ‘Che American farmer is forced to buy his goods in a 
tariff-protected, restricted domestic market. He must sell in 
a competitive market. He must buy in a noncompetitive mar- 
ket. I favor the establishment of an agricultural export cor- 
poration such as that proposed in the Aswell bill. I favor 
coupling with it a provision that whenever such corporation 
shall export a substantial amount of agricultural products the 
Treasury Department shall issue to the corporation a debenture 
certificate, which shall entitle the corporation or any assignee 
to impert into the United States manufactured goods of equal 
value free of duty. The corporation could sell debentures to 
importers and place the funds in its operating capital or could 
itself import manufactured goods and sell them in the United 
States. The export corporation could not only give the farmer 
a better market in which to sell but could secure him a better 
market in which to buy. 


SOME 


those 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before the Senate many 
southern Senators voted against it because they considered it 
injurious to the southern farmer. The following Senators from 
cotton-producing States regarded it as dangerous and ruinous 
to our people: Senators Grorce and Harris, of Georgia; Sena- 
tor Biease, of South Carolina; Senator Overman, of North 
Carolina; Senators Swanson and Giass, of Virginia; Senators 
Pat Harrison and Husert STergens, of Mississippi; and Sena- 
tors Her_in and UNpbErwoop, of Alabama. These Senators, de- 
voted to the interests of the southern farmer, opposed the bill 
as a hopeless and impossible measure that promised no real 
relief, but offered only increased distress and depression. When 
the roll is called in this House it will be found that many Mem- 
bers from great cotton-growing States and many Members 
from Texas will oppose it as vicious and ruinous. My convic- 
tion and conclusion that I am right is confirmed by the attitude 
of these distinguished leaders and southerners. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted for the Crisp bill. I voted for the Aswell bill, which I 
prefer above the others. sut believing that the McNary- 
Haugen bill will prove ruinous to the great farming district 
which has honored and trusted me, believing that it will prove 
ruinous to the farmers of my great State, believing that it will 
prove ruinous to the farmers of the United States, believing 
that it is unsound, unworkable, and unconstitutional, I must 
vote against it. 

Mr. Speaker, tremendous political pressure has been brought 
to bear upon Members of Congress from agricultural States 
to vote for this bill. In Texas, persistent propaganda has been 
spread among the people, denouncing those who refuse to accept 
the McNary-Haugen bill. It is being charged that we are not 
frieids of the farmer, because we believe that the Haugen bill 
will not help the farmer, but will in fact hurt him. If I con- 
sidered the McNary-Haugen bill to be sound, and would help 
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the farmer, I would cheerfully and gladly support it. But 
my convictions tell me that it is not sound and that it wij 
prove a disaster to the farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the people whom I have the honor to 
represent want me to vote my honest convictions on public 
questions. During my service in Congress I have endeavored 
to devote whatever of intellect I may possess to the careful 
and painstaking study of public questions. I have endeavored 
to vote in accordance with what my convictions told we were 
the best interests of the people of my district and of my 
country. I have the honor to represent a great district in the 
very heart of Texas. Its people have been kind to me. [ 
owe them the duty of casting a vote on this measure that is in 
accordance with my deliberate judgment. I owe them the 
duty to cast such a vote in spite of the threats that have been 
made against me unless I shall vote for this bill. I owe them 
the duty to cast such a vote, regardless of political considera- 
tions. I owe them the duty to vote for their welfare as I see 
it without consulting my fears. It has been suggested to me 
that it is good politics to vote for the bill, beeause the Presi- 
dent will veto the measure. To do that would be to dodge my 
own responsibility for political expediency. 

Gentlemen of the House, before a vote is had I want to 
warn you that the board you are about to create will have 
greater power than any board ever created by this Govern- 
ment in all of its history—-a board to control the agriculture 
of the United States. You are giving this board the power, 
without any limitation, without any equivocation, without any 
qualification whatever, to bring upon agri¢ulture economic ruin 
and economic chaos. I appeal to you, gentlemen of the House, 
to set some limitation upon the power of this board; let us set 
some limitation upon its power to name and nominate the 
number of its employees; let us set some limitation upon the 
power of this board to crush, not because it wants to, perhaps, 
but to crush through its folly and through its mismanagement 
and bad judgment the great industry which you profess to 
desire to aid and assist. {Applause.] 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wricut) there were—ayes 42, noes 80. 

Se the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia demands 
tellers. Those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. [After counting.] Twelve Members 
have arisen, not a sufficient number. 

So tellers were refused. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 4, after the word “ collection,” strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add: “ Provided, That no equalization fee shall be 
levied or collected on cotton until further and affirmative action of 
Congress.” 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hare) there were—ayes 27, noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McDurriz: On page 14, line 21, after the word 
“ weight,” insert a comma and add the word “ grade”; and in line 23, 
before the word “ of,” insert the words “ or grade of such unit.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF EQUALIZATION FHE 


Src. 10. (a) Under such regulations as the board may prescribe there 
shall be paid during operations in a basic agricultural commodity and 
in respect of each unit of such commodity an equalization fee upon one 
of the following: The transportation, processing, or sale of such unit. 
No more than one equalization fee shall be collected in respect of any 
unit. The board shall determine in the case of any class of transactions 
in the commodity whether the equalization fee shall be upon trans- 
portation, processing, or sale. 

(b) The board ‘nay by regulation require any person engaged in the 
transportation, processing, or acquisition by sale of a basic agricultural 
commodity— 

(1) To file returns under oath and to report in respect of his trans- 
portation, processing, or acquisition of such commodity, the amount of 
equalization fees payable thereon, and such other facts as may be neces- 
sary for their payment or collection, 
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(2) To collect the equalization fee as directed by the board and to 
account therefor. 

(3) In the case of cotton to issue to the producer a serial receipt 
for the commodity, which shall be evidence of the participating interest 
of the producer in the equalization fund for the commodity. The board 
may in such case prepare and issue such receipts and prescribe the 
terms and conditions thereof. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
request of the board, shall have such receipts prepared at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 


(c) Every person who in violation of the regulations prescribed by 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 12, after the words “its amount” insert: “ Provided, 
That no producer of swine shall be held to have violated this act, or 
any of the provisions thereof by the sale, without the payment of the 


| equalization fee thereon, of any portion of the pork products, or lard, 


the board fails to collect or account for any equalization. fee shall be | 


ible for its amount and to a penalty equal to one-half its amount. 
Such amount and penalty may be recovered together in a civil suit 
ight by the board in the name of the United States. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tincner: Page 15, line 24, strike out 
lines 24 and 25, 


| amendment was rejected. 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Cierk read as follows: 


1} 
iit 


Amendment offered by Mr. TincwerR: P 
otton,” insert the word “ wheat.” 


16, line 1, after the word 


age 


The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TiNcCHER: Page 16, line 12, after the 
words “its amount,” insert: “ Provided, That any person may pur- 
chase and butcher for home consumption as many as two hogs per 
annum, without becoming liable in any way, under the provisions of 
this act, for the payment of fees or charges.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


strike out the last word for the purpose of asking a question. 
I would like to ask some member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture what is meant on page 15, line 18, by the use of the 
word “sale”? The language is that the board may, by regula- 
tion, require any person engaged in the transportation, process- 
or acquisition by sale of a basic agricultural commodity, 
and I would like to know why the word “ sale” is used rather 
than the word “ purchase.” 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not know. I have not the same copy 
of the bill that the gentleman is using. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I was quite curious to know 
about that, 

Mr. TINCHER. Nobody knows what the bill means. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 
12, after the words “its amount” “ Provided, 
That no farmer raising less than’ four hogs per annum shall be liable 


ing, 


Page 16, line insert : 


under the provisions of this act for not paying equalization fees on 
suid hogs if he produces said hogs for home consumption.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that these 
absurd amendments are entirely out of place. The bill pro- 
vides that you may kill 100 hogs if you want to. Are we to 
tuke up time in discussing these amendments. I move that all 
debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. The gentleman from Kansas to have five and the 


xentieman from South Carolina five. 


Mr. KINCHELOE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman agree with the other 
friends of the bill to stay here until the sun rises in the 


morning to pass this bill? 
HAUGEN. Absolutely. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
debate on the section 
Ininutles, 
The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
the gentleman from Kansas. 
question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


Mr [ Applause. ] 
The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 


and all amendments thereto close in 10 


by) 


The 
Mr. 
ment, 





from any hogs butchered by the producer.” 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have not taken any time considering the number of 
amendments I have. I resent the insinuation that my amend- 
ments are silly. It might be that some amendments I have 
offered would be considered silly if we were considering any- 
thing but silly legislation. This bill was written by some one 
out of Congress. It was prepared by some one who never 
had any experience in preparing bills. Every amendment I 
have offered not in the hope of having it adopted, because | 
know a steam roller when I see one, but in the hope of calling 
your attention to this monstrosity that we are going to 
to the other end of the avenue. [Applause.] 

I want to suggest that it may be silly to employ a limit 
of $25 equalization fee, it may be silly to-day to say that the 
hard wheat of this Nation will not be taxed and bring wheat 
down in price, but it will not be silly next fall. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

I want to make an 
misunderstanding. I 
fice, but I am not 
{ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
the gentleman from Kansas. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


sen 


announcement as there seems to be some 
am quitting Congress, quitting public of- 
going to quit politics or public affairs. 
offered 
by 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 15, at the end of the line, insert: “No equalization 
fee shall be paid in respect of cotton prior te the expiration of two 
years from the date of the approval of this act, and the equalization 
fee in respect of cotton shall not exceed at any time the equivalent 
of $5 a bale. If by reason of unforeseen conditions a loss is sus 
tained in the disposition of cotton purchased under the provisions 


| of this act during the first two years, such loss may be assessed against 


the succeeding operations ih connection with cotton.” 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am offering this amendment in good faith, and I want 
to say to the Members on my side of the House, as well as to 
my friends on the other side, that I am offering this amendment 
because it is absolutely fair. I resent the remarks on the part 
of some gentlemen on the floor of this House that because a 
Member anxious to do that which is right for the agriculturists 
of this country, anxious to be fair to my people in the South as 
well as you people in the West, when I stand up on the floor 
and offer an amendment, a legitimate amendment, to be met 
with the assertion that it is offered to kill the bill. 

A year ago we worked this legislation out to a successful 
conclusion. My good friends from the West say that they want 
the equalization fee now, and I am willing for them to have it, 
but our people of the South at this time do not want it, because 
we do not have to have it, because in the matter of cotton it 
will be almost impossible to have a toss. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] says that the tobacco people want 
it. Then, my friends, I want your tobacco people to have it. As 
[ said the other day, I want to be fair with the Members on 


both sides, because this is a new scheme. I[t is an untried 
proposition. You do not know whether it is going to work or 
not. 

I believe the Government, with the great amount of money 


now in the Treasury, should take this scheme to the country 
without the equalization fee and without expense to the pro- 
ducers, try it out, and if it is good they can turn it over to the 


producers. If my amendment carries, I propose to offer an 
amendment to take the equalization fee off all commodities 
and let the Government stand the expense of trying it out. 


When I do that I realize, if you make the tariff apply, there 
will be certain losses to the Treasury, but we of the South are 
perfectly willing to have these losses come out of the Treasury 


and try to help the agricultural interests out of its present 
deplorable condition. I am now offering you an amendment 


that will limit the fee on cotton not to exceed $5 and not to be 


put on for two years. In the meantime, if we siimuld have 
losses, it will be assessed back on the operation of cotton in 
the future; but we would not have any losses. I hope both 


sides of the House will vote for this amendment, because I 
not believe it will interfere with the passage of this bill. 


do 
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Phe CITAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South | 
Carolina has expired. The question is on the amendment offered | 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. | 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
rutmMer) there were—ayes 37, noes 52. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
\mendment offered by Mr. ALMON: On page 15, at the end of line 15, 
lise 1 following: “* No equalization fee shall be paid in respect of 
r to the expiration of two years from the date of the ap- 
1 of this act, and the equalization fee in respect of cotton shall 
d at any time the equivalent of $2 a bale.’’ 
the CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
ai il | 
The amendment was rejected, 
Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, Which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
1 t offered by Mr. ALMon: On page 15, at the end of line | 


t the following: “ No equalization fee shall be paid in respect 
x to the expiration of one year from the date of the ap- 


N. ¥ New Orleans, La., and Chicago, II,” 


al of this act, and the equalization fee in respect of cotton shall | 

xceed at any time the equivalent of $2 a bale.” | 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 

L | | 

» question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- | 

! which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

iment offered by Mr. AtLuGoop: Page 15, line 15, after the 

werd ile,” strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: | 

‘PP ed further, That when the equalization fec on cotton goes into | 

effect, it the same fee shall be collected on each bale of cotton sold | 

and bought on future contract through cotton exchanges in New York, | 
| 


rhe CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, 1 offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: Page 15 


1 


ke out the word 


, line 10, 


‘ 


* transportation.” 


fhe CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
ment 


Che amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


STABILIZATION FUNDS 


See. 11. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the board, 
thie hall be established a stabilization fund for each basic agricul- 
| commodity, Such funds shall be administered by and exclusively 
under the control of the board, and the board shall have the exclusive | 
power of expending the moneys in any such fund. There shall be 
deposited to the credit of the stabilization fund for a basic agricultural 


commodity, advances from the revolving fund hereinafter established, 
emiums paid for insurance under section 12, and the equalization fees 
d profits in connection with operations by the board in the basic | 
icultural commodity or its food products. 


(b) The board, in anticipation of the collection of the equalization | 
fees and the payment of premiums for insurance under section 12, and | 
order promptly to make the payments required by any agreement 
under section 6 or by the insurance contracts under section 12 and } 


to pay salaries and expenses of experts, may, in their discretion, ad- 
vance to the stabilization fund for any basic agricultural commodity, 
out of the revolving fund hereinafter established, such amounts as may 
he necessary. 

(c) The deposits to the credit of the stabilization fund shall be made 
in a public depositary of the United States. All general laws relating 
to the, embezzlement, conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, 
use, or disposal of public moneys of the United States, shall apply to 
equalization fees collected by any person and to profits payable to the 
credit of a stabilization fund, whether or not such fees or profits have 
een credited to the appropriate stabilization fund, as well as to 
moneys deposited to the credit of the fund or withdrawn therefrom but 
in the custody of any officer or employee of the United States. 

(d) There shall be disbursed from the stabilization fund for any 
busic agricultural commodity only (1) the payments required to be | 
made by any agreement under section 6 or by an insurance contract | 
u r section 12, (2) the salaries and expenses of such experts as the 
board determines should be payable from such fund, and (3) repay: | 
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ments to the revolving fund of any amounts advanced in respect of 
he agricultural commodity from the revolving fund to the stabilization 
fund and remaining unpaid, together with interest on such amounts a; 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

(e) When the amount in the equalization fund for cotton js, in the 
opinion of the board, in excess of the amount adequate to carry on: 
the requirements of this act in respect of such commodity, and the 
collection of further equalization fees thereon is likely to maintain 
in excess, the board may retire in their serial order as many as p; 
ticable of the outstanding receipts evidencing a participating inter 
in such fund. Such retirement shall be had by the payment to th; 
holders of such receipts of their distributive share of such excess 
determined by the board. The amount of the distributive share p 
able in respect of amy such receipt shall be an amount bearing the 
same ratio to the face value of such receipt as the value of the ass 
of the board in or attributable to the fund bear to the aggregite f; 
value of the outstanding receipts evidencing a participating interest 
such fund, as determined by the board. 


as 


iu 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike oni 
the last word. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 


| strike out the last word. 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 


| committee, I have not spoken hitherto upon this bill. I am 


recognized for five minutes. I shall not exceed that limit. |[ 
shall make but one or two statements. 

I know of no reason, and I can think of none, why the 
farmers of America, the farmers of the United States, should 
not, through their organization in cooperation with their Gov- 


ernment, do that which the manufacturing industries of this 


country have been doing for 50 years; a thing that has been 
notoriously true, and it is practically impossible for them to 
do this through their own organizations. Why should not t! 
farmers have the cooperation of their Government? 

This bill may be to an extent experimental, but certainly 
it is not a theory. 

Mr. Chairman, the Ames Manufacturing Co., 50 years 
ago, was doing the very thing that it is proposed to do under 
the provisions of this bill. It has been suggested and some 
Members have expressed some apprehension as to what. it may 
do to the consumers. There is no question, Mr. Chairman, 
as to what the employment of this practice for 50 years has 


| done for the great industrial organizations of this country. 


Every important manufacturing industry has now or has had 
throughout the past 60 years ample and consecutive protection 
of their interest under the protective tariff. The American 
laborer is protected through the operation of our immigration 
laws. I am constrained to feel that our Members from the in 


| dustrial centers do not appreciate either the importance or the 


seriousness of this great question. Our colleagues from these 
sections certainly do not look at this problem from the farmer's 
viewpoint and in their voting indicate but little interest or 
sympathy therewith. In any public discussion outside of Co) 
gress those industrial experts are prompt to admit—aye, the) 


| proclaim—that agriculture is the backbone of American 


strength and progress, but when we tell them that this back 
bone is dislocated they do not seem to think that fact to be at 
all serious or important. How often has it been pointed ou 


| that if throughout the vast agricultural expanse of this country 


if the farmer can not buy goods freely then the retail mer 
chant’s trade suffers and is soon paralyzed, and this situation 
is promptly reflected on the business of the wholesaler ani 
then upen the manufacturer and laborer? All this is admifted, 


} and is not and can not be denied. Now, as to the righteousness 


and morality of this proposed law there is and should be no 
question. Almost the entire list of commodities in constant use 
are monopolistically controlled and the price stabilized from 


| the factory to the consumer. Whether this is done entirely 


through organization or through the exercise of a common and 
well-understood purpose is of little consequence; the fact 1 
mains and is undisputed. The prices of implements and ma 
chinery essential to the conduct of the farmer’s business are 
all of them absolutely under the control of the manufacturer 
The industrial East, after 60 years of protection, under which 
it has prospered as no other section of the world has prospered 
is utterly inconsistent in seeking to withhold from agriculture 
the same means of achieving prosperity which the East has 
employed so successfully in the past. My time is expiring. 
There is mucu more I could say, but the hour is late. We 
should pass this bill this evening, resisting every attempt [0 
adjourn until the vote is taken. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 
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rhe CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman from Montana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous cohsent 
that the debate on the section and all paragraphs relating 
thereto close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes.+ Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, in order to request that a telegram from the joint 
committee on agriculture of the Montana Legislature, reading 
as follows, may be included as a part of my remarks: 

HeLeNA, Mont., February 8, 1927. 
Scotr LEAVITT, 
Washington, 


eressman 


D. C.: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD— 


: 


We the joint senate and house committee on agriculture of the twen 
session of the Montana Legislature respectfully urge you to sup- | 


‘ary-Haugen farm relief bill. 

* Johnson, Ralph C. Bricker 
sade Rorvik, Geo. W. Gustafson, 
Dellwo, J. T. Sparling, Ben N. Benson, 
Prescott, Ben Nelson, Joint House 
culture. 
McCone, L. 
Christian F. 
I. S. MeQuilty, 
Agriculture. 


the 
t 


MeN 
ine 


nort 
Albert Budas, L. N. 
8. C. Arnold, D. A. 
Chas. Akofer, C. R 
Committee on Agri- 
Walter D. 
R. 
tleman, 


Kemmis, W. T. Cowan, 
Tower, J. W. Schnitzler, 
Joint Senate Committee 


F. 
Gilboe, 
Wm. 


Greenup, 
Ralph 
H. But 


ceo, 


on 


[ Applause. ] 


Mr. FORT. What is the date of that vote? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The date of the telegram is the 14th of this 
month. 

\ir. FORT.. What was the date of the vote? 

Mr. LEAVITT. This is from the joint agricultural commit- 
ee of the house and senate of Montana. There had been a 
resolution. 

Mr. FORT. Had a copy of the bill reached them by that 
time ¢ 

Mr. LEAVITT. Indeed it-had, the original bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may state for the benefit of the House, 
if the gentleman will permit, that the Legislature of South 


without a dissenting 
{ Applause. | 


Dakota recently mee! a joint resolution, 


vote, indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill. 


Mr. FORT. It is the McNary bill that we are debating now. 
They have indorsed the wrong bill. 
Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to take 


any time except to offer the telegram, and would not have done 
so if these questions had not been asked. The situation in Mon- 


tana is that the idea underlying this bill very largely originated 


in discussions in Montana and that the people of Montana and 
the members of the legislature who have sent this telegram are 
fully in touch with the general underlying principles of the 


McNary-Haugen bill. 

Of course, in reply to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr 
ort] the Senate bill could not have reached them at the time 
the date of this telegram; but all the underlying principles 
he McNary-Haugen bill are included in their understanding 
his measure, and it is a measure that as a State Montana is 


ol 


very thoroughly behind, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Montana will be withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LOANS AND INSURANCE 
12. (a) The board is authorized, upon such terms and conditions 

! in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, to make 

ns out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association engaged 

the purchase, storage, or sale or other disposition of any agricul- 
mmodity (whether or not a basic agricultural commodity) for 
t purpose of assisting such cooperative association in controlling the 
‘lus of such commodity in excess of the requirements of orderly 

I t ting 
or the purpose of developing continuity of cooperative services, 
ding unified terminal marketing facilities and equipment, the board 
ized, upon such terms and ynditions and in accordance with 

i regulations as it may prescribe, to make loans out of the revolv- 

ind to any cooperative association engaged in the purchase, storage, 
8 or other disposition, or processing of any agricultural commodity, 
(1) for the purpose of assisting any such association in the acquisi- 
tion y purecbase, construction, or otherwise, of facilities to be used 
in the storage, processing, or sale of such agricultural commodity, or 
(~ for the purpose of furnishing fun Is to such associations for neces- 
sary expenditures in federating, consolidating, or merging cooperative 
associations, or (8) for the purpose of furnishing to any such associa- 
tion funds to be used by it as capital for any agricultural credit « 


° | of 
Erickson, 
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poration eligible for receiving rediscounts from an intermediate credit 
bank. In making any such loan the board may provide for the pay- 
ment of such charge, to be determined by the board from time to time, 
upon each unit of the commodity handled by the associatien, 4s 
will within a period of not more than 20 years repay the amount of 
such loan, together. with interest thereon The aggregate amounts 
loaned under this subdivision and remaining unpaid shall not exceed 
at any one time the sum of $25,000,000. 

{c) Any loan under subdivision (a) or (b) shall bear interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum, 

(d) The board may at any time enter into a contract with any 
cooperative marketing association engaged in marketing any basic agri 
cultural commodity insuring such association for periods of 12 months 
against decline in the market price for such commodity at the time of 
sale by the association from the market price for such commodity at 
the time of delivery to the association For such insurance the asso 
ciation shall pay such premium, to be determined by the board, upon 

; each unit of the basic agricultural commodity reported by the associa 
tion for coverage under the insurance contract, as will cover the risks 
the insurance. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk wil! repert. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fort: On page 20, beginning in line 13, 
strike out paragraph (d). ‘ 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I think it will be admitted that 





I have not offered any frivolous amendments to this legislation 
I am now moving to strike out the so-called insurance clause, 
which appeared in this legislation for the first time on the floor 
of the Senate. 

There wus presented to the Senate a fairly intelligent insur- 
ance proposal as it would relate to cotton. No word was pre 
sented to the Senate committee or to any other body connected 
with the Government of the United States relating to insurance 
on any other product of agriculture. The preposal in this pro- 
vision of the bill is that any cooperative—let us say one engaged 


in the business of wheat—may, when its member brings in his 
wheat to it, go to the Government board and on that day and 


date secure from that board an insurance policy to the effect 


that at no date within one year from that day that wheat will 
resell for a less price than it does on that day. 

Now, my friends, wheat two yeurs ago varied 70 cents a 
bushel within a period of three months; within a period of 
three months 70 cents a bushel on a wheat crop of from TOO 
000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels. And under this provision, with- 
out a word of proof to the Congress of the United States, with 
out a calculation of the possible cost, without any considera- 
tion as to whether we desire to make the Government of the 
United States an insurance company, we are here told that, be 


cause on the floor of the Senate practically without debate and 
without consideration, this provision was put into this legisla- 
tion we must swallow it or be put in the position of denying 


farm relief. 
My friends, 

out the 

Not one, 


man on this floor 
in that paragraph 
in either House of C 


matter has been 


there is not a 
sible implic: 
There is nct a man 
could have, within the week 
ured or en guessed at the hazard we are here asking the 
Government of the United St to assume—not only to as 
sume the hazard but to start in an entirely new line of business 
I call your attention, my friends, to the fact that this proposal 
is putting the Government in the insurance business. This 
contract to be fulfilled by a processer. This is no contract 
to be fulfilled by an agency. This is a direct proposal that the 
Government of the United States go into the business of insur- 
ing prices. And do yeu mean to tell gentleman from 
Montana the gentleman from Kansas or any of other 
men whe have introduced resolutions here to-day their 
State legislatures sing the alled Haugen bill—do you 
mean to tell us that those State legislatures want to indorse 
a proposal for the Government the United States to go into 
the business of insuring prices? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman ) 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 


who has re 
of 
mefress 


lipye 
penaing, 


isoned 
bill. 
\' ho 


‘ 
ie 


nos ifions his 
this 
e\ 


ates 


IN 


no 


us—the 
or these 
from 
ind SoO-( 
of 


ield ? 


If I can get the time after the gentleman 
has concluded, I would like to make a brief statement as to 
why I think our State legislature would have approved this 
bill with this feature in it. 

Mr. FORT. Well, that a matter of opinion. I want to 
state to the House that if you are going to vote on this amend- 
ment, you vote with your eyes open to the fact that are 


is 


you 
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p ng the Government of the United States in the insurance 
business on a surely losing basis. 

r} CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
il debate on this section and all amendments thereto do now 
close 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I want three minutes because I have a serious 


nimendment to offer. 
Vr. PURNELL. 
amendment? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
right to object - 


What does the gentleman mean by a serious 


Mr. Chairman, reserving the 


Mir. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I amend my request by 
making it seven minutes. 
\ir. NEWTON of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 


will the gentleman yield ? 
Mir. HAUGEN. I will make 
Mir. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
will the gentleman yield? 


it 10 minutes. 
Reserving the right to object, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I modify my request to make 
it 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I object, and ask for the 


regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to have five minutes on this insurance plan. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 


Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Close it now. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
When will the caucus, being held by the gentleman from lowa, 
adjourn? 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, T offer a substitute to the 
motion made by the gentleman from Iowa that the debate close 
now 

Mr. SCHAFFER. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order, 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from lowa desire 
to make a motion? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

the CHAIRMAN. The genileman from Iowa moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes, 

rhe question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SCHAFER) there were—ayes SO, Does 4. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mir. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I] desire to 
congratulate the House Commitiee on Agriculiure that it did 
not prepare and did not indorse in committee the paragraph 
found on page 19 of this bill, relating to the loan without secur- 
ity of 5,000,000 for purchase of warehouses, terminals, and 
for the processing of all agricultural products, whether basic 
or not Phat paragraph is a trouble maker. Where shall the 
title Li The language reads: 

For tl purpose of developing continuity of cooperative services, 
i | unified terminals, marketing facilities, and equipment, the 
board is authorized * * * to make loans out of the revolving 
fund to any cooperative association engaged in the purchase, storage, 

or other disposition or processing of any agricultural product, 

Mr. FULMER. What is wrong with that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not surprised at the 
laughter A mere $25,000,000 to be disposed of that way seems 
te cause uproarious laughter these days. 

Mr. PURNELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman has plenty of time and 
ought to yield, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. On the contrary, there is 
net even time to offer an amendment to perfect this paragraph. 
V n gentlemen of this House find out, if this bill becomes a 
law, the difficulties that will arise over the title to property, 
inc! ig terminals purchased by cooperative organizations, 
they may regret such a loosely drawn paragraph, I presume 
tl they are sitting snugly now, happy in the hope that each 
county seat cooperative may borrow from the board and buy 
or build a warehouse, buy or build a flour mill. Hundreds of 
places will want to have warehouses established for the pur- 
pose of storing grain. But it will not be the county seats that 
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your grain will go for storage, but to the terminals—the grea; 
cities. And even in these cities the cooperatives are likely to 
flourish like green bay trees on money borrowed from 

board and brought into the fund—the fees to be levied after tie 
first $25,000,000 of Government money is gone. What a «& 

mand there will be! How long will it be before the pressure 
will be on Congress itself for funds, more funds, and still more 
funds? No provision hase been made for the taking over of 
buildings, terminals, and warehouses by gift. No statement s< 
to where title shall lie, and no provision as to security. There 
is no limitation as to the amount of aid for processing. Wel) 
may the House Committee on Agriculture congratulate itse!f 
that it did not originate, devise, or indorse this particular para 
graph. Some will contend that the property to be acquired } 

the cooperatives, with the approval of the board, will be then 
owned by the Federal Government. Will it? If not, who wil! 
own it? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have voted for the McNary-Hangen 
bill at every opportunity presented to me since I have been in 
Congress. I have voted for all other measures which would 
tend improve the condition of the American farmer. I) 
occurs to me that there is no other class of our citizens who ar 
compelled to transact their business under the handicaps the 
farmer has to contend with. He is at the mercy of the man to 
whom he sells. He is at the mercy of the man from whom he 
buys. He must necessarily accept the price offered him for 
his products and he must necessarily pay the price demanded 
when he purchases the things he must have. He at the 
mercy of floods, of droughts, of hurricanes, of blights and 
pests which at times destroy the crops before or at maturity. 
In addition to this, he always pays the freight. He pays 
the freight upon the things he produces, from his farm to the 
point of consumption, and he pays the freight upon the things 
which he purchases, from the place of production to the place 
where he makes the purchase. When the farmer sells a bushel 
of wheat or other products of his farm he is not paid the price 
quoted in the great consumption markets of the country. He 
is paid the price less the freight to that point. He is the only 
individual, I think, who is compelled to meet so many adverse 
conditions in the transaction of his business, 

The farming population of the United States constitutes one 
third of our entire population. When the buying power of this 
great class is restricted, every man in the city immediately 
feels the effect. Business slows up, with a consequent loss of 
profits. Labor is unemployed to a greater or less extent, and 
as a result of this the business of the merchant and the munu- 
facturer in turn again slows up, and we have what has come 
to be regarded as the periodically inevitable paqnic. This 
always results, as we know, in business and banking failures 
misery and suffering throughout the land. It must not be for- 
gotten that upon the buying power of the people as a whole 
depends the maximum prosperity of every line of industry. 
It has been demonstrated since the war that certain lines of 
industry can enjoy some measure of prosperity even when all 
our people do not have a like buying power, but will anyone 
argue that the prosperity we have enjoyed during the past four 
years even approaches what it would have been had the great 
agricultural class possessed a normal purchasing power duril 
this time? 

Many lines of industry have flourished to some degree duril 
this time, but not all. I have in mind particularly an indust! 
which has known little prosperity during this period, and it is 
the lumber industry. Owing to the fact that building for 
peace-time purposes was practically suspended during the wa! 
one would naturally suppose that immediately following 
establishment of peace, building would at once commence on «| 
scale that would tax the efforts of our great lumber-produci! 
concerns. Buildings of every kind and description were needed 
and sorely needed, in the cities and on the farms. Coustru 
tion began immediately in the former, but not on the latte! 
There has been little construction of buildings there during thé 
past five years. Statistics tell us that the amount but 10 
per cent of the normal. It is not because the farmer does not 
desire or need to build the buildings to house his family, his 
stock, his crops, or his implements. It is because he does no! 
have the money with which to do this very necessary thi 
Building in the cities has been during this period on a basis 
of 90 per cent of a normal program. If building on the farm: 
had been en the same favorable basis, the lumber industry 
would be prospering to-day instead of being in the very 
comfortable situation it finds itself in. This is the direct result 
of the failure of such prosperity as we have had to reach vutl 
into the agricultural regions. One-third of our entire popula- 


to 


is 


is 


t 


tion has had only a subnormal buying power, and when this 
condition exists it is inevitable that every industry should feel 
Upon the welfare of one 


its effect. It applies to all alike. 
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nends, to some extent at least, the welfare of all others, and 
partic ularly does the welfare of our urban population depend 
upon the welfare and prosperity of agriculture. [Applause.] 
if this bill is beaten and relief is denied the farmers or the 
country, it will be by the votes of you men who represent city 
distriets. How you can deliberately close your eyes to the 
henefits which would accrue to you and your constituents by | 
enactment of this measure is more than I can understand. 
You must remember that’ when the farmer has money in his | 
pocket he necessarily spends it in the towns and cities for the 
‘tings which your constituents produce. He can not spend it 
His prosperity means the continuous and increased 
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elsewhere. 
prosperity of the people you represent, and it seems to me that 
if you can not consider and vote for this bill on a basis of plain, 
everyday fairness and justice, you can consider it upon a more 
elfish basis and vote for it upon those grounds. 

The Constitution of the United States contemplates like treat- 
ment for all elasses of our citizens. Heretofore we have put 
much class legislation upon the statute books. A _ protective 
tariff policy has become the established American policy. It 


of aiding and making prosperous American industry. No one 
can deny the many benefits accruing to the country as a whole 
us a result of this legislation. The immigration laws were 
placed upon the statute books for the purpose, namely, of aid- 
ing American labor. Prior to the enactment of the Johnson 
immigration act great hordes of foreigners were coming yearly 
to our shores, entering the labor markets and competing at an 
unfair price with American labor. As a result of this and the 
tariff law, American labor to-day enjoys the highest wage of 
any labor in the world, and as a result his purchasing power 
has increased, and a larger measure of prosperity has come to 
the country generally. 

Many people have argued that the increased wage means 
nothing, for the reason that the cost of living has kept pace 
with the price of labor. That this is not true is indicated by 
the fact that statistics show that in the United States a day’s 
wage buys more of the comforts and necessities of life than a 
day’s wage will buy anywhere in any other country in the 
world. BEyeryone realizes that ordinarily when one class in- 
creases its prosperity all other classes enjoy some additional 
measure of prosperity as a result of this condition. This has 
not been true of the farmer, for the reason that he to-day is 
compelled to compete with the industries of the city in the 
labor market. When a farmer needs help on his farm for his 
planting or harvesting or cultivating he finds himself in a 
position where he must pay a wage which will attract men 
from the cities to work upon the farms. If the farmer were 
permitted to receive for his products the American price, in- 
stead of the world price, the situation he would find himself 
in would be equitable. However, this still being an agricul- 
ural country, we produce a surplus of many of our farm crops 
Owing to the fact that we are compelled to sell this surplus in 
n world market, and to compete in that world market with 
other countries where the cost of land, machinery, and labor 
is far below what it is in this country, the price we receive for 
this surplus fixes the price of many farm products in this 
country on a parity with the price received for these products 
in the world market. This obviously is unfair to the American 
farmer. 

It is estimated that there is a difference of $15,000,000,000 be- 
tween the price paid by the American consumer and the price 
paid to the farmer for his products consumed in the United 
‘tates. This wide spread between these prices is brought about 
by the fact, largely, that the American farmer has not been in 


position to market his crops in an orderly, businesslike way | : . , Cc. 
| tions applying to all other classes of American citizens 


for the benefit of himself and the consuming public. Purchas 
ers of farm crops at the time of harvest buy them at a low 
price and sell them at an exorbitant price when the market is 
right. I have in mind a condition that came to my personal 
attention three or four years ago. The farmers in my district 
received for their potatoes 40 cents per hundred pounds. That 
me year in Washington I paid at the rate of $5 per bushel for 
ese same potatoes. Had the Michigan and other potato grow- 
ers of the country been in a position to handle their own crop 
in an orderly, businesslike way; had they been in a position to 


hold the crop until the market could absorb it, naturally and | 


normally, they could easily have received profitable prices for 


these potatoes and the consuming public could have purchased 


t! 


¢ same for a reasonable, instead of an exorbitant price. 


One of the things that the McNary-Haugen bill proposes to | 
| farmer the complete benefit of the tariff rates written into the 


do is to enable the American farmer to handle his crops in the 
Way any business man should handle his products. It will 
encourage the organization of the farmers of the country; it 
will tend to reduce the spread between the price the farmer 
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was originally placed upon the statute books for the purpose 
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receives and the price the consumer pays, and in my opinion 
will be of great benefit to all classes. The bill proposes to 





| reduce this spread by elimivation, through the organizations of 


farmers and their ability to do much of the work in handling 
crops that is now done by many so-called middlemen. If the 


| handling of farm products could be put upon the efficient basis 
| manufactured products are now handled, it can easily be seen 


that great benefits would be derived both by the people who 
produce farm products and by the people who consume them. 

It has been argued by some that the bill will benefit onty 
those farmers producing the so-called basic products named in 
the bill. As a matter of fact, if one will read section 12 of the 


| bill, he will very quickly realize that the benefits of the bil! are 


extended to all other farm products. For the benefit of the 
Members of the House who have not read the bill—and there 
are some—I will put in the Recor», section 12, which is as 
follows: 

Sec. 12 (a) The board is authorized, upon such terms and conditions 
and in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, to make 
loans out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association engaged 
in the purchase, storage, or sale or other disposition of any agricul 
tural commodity (whether or not a basic agricultural commodity) for 
the purpose of assisting such cooperative association in controlling 
the surplus of such commodity in excess of the requirements for orderly 
marketing. 

(b) The board is authorized, wpoon such terms and conditions and 
in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, to make 
loans out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association engaged 
in the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition, or processing of 
any agricultural commodity, for the purpose of assisting such coopera 
tive association in the purchase or construction of facilities to be used 
in the storage or processing of such agricultural commodity. In making 
any such loan the board may provide for the payment of a fixed number 
of annual installments which will, within a period of not more than 
20 years, repay the amount of such loan, together with the interest 
thereon. The aggregate amounts loaned under this subdivision and 
remaining unpaid shall not exceed at any one time the sum of 

25,000,000. 

(c) Any loan under this section shall bear interest at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum. 


It will be seen by reading this section that the cooperative 
associations producing potatoes, for instance, would be enabled 
to handle their crop in the way it should be handled; that 
whatever benefits are derived from the production and sale of 
this or other commodities should be, and may be, under the 
provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill, reserved very largely 
to the man who produces the commodity and the people who 
consume the same. 

It must be remembered that the purpose of the Dill as a 
whole is simply to give to the farmer the American price for 
his products consumed in this country. The American manu 
facturer receives an American price for his products; the pro 
fessional and the business man receive an American price for 
their services. The American laboring man receives an Ameri- 
can price for his labor. He is not compelled to compete with 
cheap foreign labor in his everyday life. 

One of the most wholesome things which has occurred in 
connection with the consideration of this bill has been the ap 
pearance before the Agricultural Committee of the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor, who unqualifiedly 
indorsed the bill and asked its enactment. They asked this 
stating that they believed it was possible there might be some 
slight increase in the cost of living for them and their families 
but thut they believed, in justice to the American farmer, he 


should be enabled to live and produce under the same cond 

Congress in enacting the Fordney-McCumber tariff law placed 
bearly all of the farm products upen the protected list. Cer 
tain definite rates were written into the bill on these different 
products, and it was the purpose of Congress in writing these 
rates into the bill to give to the farmers of the country the 
benetit of these rates. Inasmuch as the surplus controls the 
domestic price, as I have said before, many of these rates have 
been noneffective. It seems to me that if the Members of this 
House who believe in a protective tariff are 19 be consistent, 
they will vote for this bill, which proposes to give to the Ameri 
| ean farmer the benefits of rates already written into the tariff 
law. 

There is much misunderstanding as to just what the bill 


means, but briefly it is this: It proposes to give to the American 





tariff law. Under present conditions the farmer producing 
wheat in this country finds himself in this condition: The Lon- 
don, or world price, fixing the American price, is, we will say 
















ADDI 


Does the farmer 


for the purpose of argument, $1 per bushel. 
in the Middle West receive a dollar for his bushel of wheat? 
Ile does not. He receives a dollar, less the cost of transport- 


ing that bushel of wheat from his farm to London, and this cost 
is approximately 10 cents. So, instead of receiving a full dollar 


for his bushel of wheat, he receives a dollar, less 10 cents, or 
90 cent [It is believed that under the McNary-Haugen bill the 
farmer ould receive $1, the world price, plus the tariff, which 

#2 cents, plus 10 cents, the cost of transporting a bushel of 

ieat from London to this country—in all $1.52, less the 
equalization fee, which might possibly be anywhere from 12 to 
ij cents. So, instead of the American farmer receiving 90 cents 
for his bushel of wheat, under the Haugen bill, if it works as 
its proponents believe it will work, the farmer would receive 
from S1.37 to $1.40 per bushel. The same principle applies to 
other basic commodities named in the bill, and under section 12 
relief cun be extended to the marketing of all other farm crops. 

Now, some people are fearful that this increased price to the 
farmer is going to mean an increase in the cost of flour and 
bread. I have had communications from baking concerns 
asking me to vote against the bill upon the theory that an 
incre in price to the farmer will mean an increase in the 
price of a loaf of bread. It is interesting to note that during 
the past four years the price of wheat has fluctuated between 
S5 cents and $1.90 per bushel and during this time there has 
been little, if any, change in the price of bread. I have been 


buying bread daily during these years. I am paying 8 cents 


per loaf to-day, and I have paid 8 cents a loaf every day for 
the last four years. Some way, some how, the slack between 
the price of 85 cents and $1.90 a bushel for wheat has been 


absorbed by the institytions which have handled and processed 
this commodity. I believe, and the Members of this House 
who favor this bill believe, that there will be no increase in cost 
to the consumer. 


I have been amused at some of the arguments advanced 
against this bill. One Member argued that it was wrong to 
“dump” our surplus farm products on the foreign markets; 


that the foreign countries to which we send this surplus would 
object; that we had laws which prevented the dumping of 
their manufactured and other products on our markets, and 
that they would not tolerate it, and so forth. He completely 
closed his eyes to two very pertinent facts. First, one of 
the fundamental purposes of the bill is to enable our farmers 
to sell this surplus in the foreign markets in a businesslike, 
orderly way. To hold it until it can be absorbed gradually at 
good * Dumping” contemplates throwing it all on the 
murket at one time for anything it will bring, and under this 
bill would not be done. Second, the Member evidently 
lost sight of the fact that we do not ship our food products to 
these countries which produce a surplus of the products. We 
do not ship our wheat to Argentina or India or Russia. We 
ship it to London and other great consuming centers. Does 
nnuyvone imagine that Great Britain or the English people, who 
produce practically no wheat, would object if we were to dump 
all our surplus wheat upon their market at one time and sell 
it to them at any price they might see fit to pay? On reflection, 
I think we will all agree that they would not. 

Another argument advanced against the bill is that it inter- 
with the law of supply and demand. There is no question 


pt ices. 


Cis 


er 


but thet it will do exactly this, but while doing so would do 
no more for the farmer than the tariff has done for the manu- 
facturer, and the immigration law has done for labor, The 
inaw of supply and demand contemplates the free and unre- 
stricted opportunity to supply the demand wherever in the 
world it muy exist. It does not begin or end at the boundary 
line of any State or any nation, I think we will all agree that 
the tariff interferes with supplying the demand for foreign- 
made goods in this country. I think we will all agree, also, 
that the immigration law interferes with supplying the demand 
for cheap foreign labor in this country. To be consistent those 

you who are opposing the bill upon these two grounds 


should at all times as vigorously oppose the two laws I have 
just mentioned, and that I know you will not do. 
In connection with this particular question, it is interesting 


to consider the views of one of the foremost authorities on 
business and economics in the world, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, New 
York and London banker, whose views on business questions 
are eazerly sought by all. In an address delivered before the 
iXKiwanis Club of New York City at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, on December 22, 1926, he said: 

You m have heard the story of the preacher, who, coming upon a 
certain passage in the Bible, said to his congregation: “ Now, this is 
a knot yoint. Let us look it straight in the face, and pass on.” 
Well, we must look the farming problem straight in the face, but 
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we can not afford to pass on. 
done about it. 

It is no use asserting, as some people do, that there really is no 
farming problem which calls for action, that in certain sections the 
farmer is doing very well, and that the thing to do is to leave him 
alone, let him work out his own destiny, and rely upon the action of 
economic forces to bring things to a head according to the law of 
supply and demand and the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 
The social conceptions of the day have-passed beyond such an attitude. 
In many ways, for reasons rightly deemed valid by public opinion, we 
have interfered with the untrammeled workings of that law and of that 
doctrine. 

The authoritative figures showing the average yield of the farming 
industry are public property. They prove beyond question that there 
is a farming problem. They demonstrate irrefutably that the farmer 
for years has not received reasoable compensation for his toil, let 
alone participating in the great prosperity which has come to other 
callings. They explain all too convincingly why millions of our farming 
population are gravely discontented and under a sense of grievance with 
the existing order of things. 

I am not competent to say what remedy should be applied. But I 
do feel very strongly that the farmer's problem is part of our problem, 
and that both justice and enlightened self-interest demand of the com- 
munity at large, and especially of the business community, that every 
legitimate and promising endeavor be put forth, to the end that the 
farmer's grievances be redressed. It is for those who are best informed 
as to the farming industry to get together and formulate and propose 
measures which the prevailing opinion among them holds to be effective 
to that end. It is for the business community to approach such pro- 
posils with an open and sympathetic mind, even though they be of a 
novel or unusual character, and to do their best to help to have them 
enacted (unless it be demonstrable that they run counter to economic 
soundness, and therefore, in the long run, would do more harm than 
good) and to aid in carrying them into effective operation. 

I would earnestly urge that the business community put forth its 
best efforts to aid the farmer, and—what is still more important—prove 
to him that it means to aid him; that it is sincerely interested in his 
well-being; that it is not sitting comfortably wrapped in the mantle 
of its own prosperity and callously disregarding the plight of the farmer, 
but that it is genuinely concerned to see to it that good times, which 
too long have passed him by, shall enter the farmer's door and abide 
at his hearth. 


We must stop and see what is to be 


If the business men generally throughout the country would 
take the same fair attitude toward this great problem, the way 
would be made easy for the enactment and practical and satis- 
factory working of this measure. After stating he was not 
competent to say what remedy should be applied, Mr, Kahn 
said: 

It is for those who are best informed as to the farming industry to 
get together and formulate and propose measures which the prevailing 
opinion among them holds to be effective to that end. 


Mr. Chairman, this is precisely what has been done in the 
drafting of this bill. It incorporates the best thought of the 
great farm leaders of the country. It is indorsed by all farm 
organizations except the Grange—and it has not come to my 
attention that this organization has condemned it. It is in- 
dorsed by the Vice President of the United States, and everyone 
will concede that in the past he has contributed considerably 
to the solution of the economic problems of the world. It is 
indorsed by the Hon. Frank O. Lowden, ex-Governor of the 
great State of Illinois, and to-day one of the recognized authori- 
ties on farm problems. It has been given the indorsement of the 
Michigan and other State legislatures and many chambers of 
commerce throughout the country. 

Of course, no man knows definitely whether the bill will do 
quite all its proponents expect it to do, but everyone will con- 
cede, I think, that it will be helpful to some extent, at least. 
The farmers want it, labor wants it, and the business and pro- 
fessional men ought, and I believe would want it, if they under- 
stood how much of happiness and prosperity would come to 
them and everyone else as a result of it. 

The bill, through the equalization fee, fully protects the 
$250,000,000 revolving fund. If there is a loss in the handling 
of the surplus, such loss is made good by the farmers them- 
selves and not by the Treasury of the United States. It is 
the only bill presented to this body which so protects the 
Treasury. It is not a subsidy in any sense of the word, and it 


is to the everlasting credit of the farmers of the country that 
they have gone on record as opposed to any form of subsidy 
in farm legislation. 

The law will be administered by the men whom the farmers 
recommend for this purpose, and as a result the administration 
will be in the hands of those in sympathy with the provisions 
and purposes of the bill. 


It may not be a perfect measure. 
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It probably is not, but experience has taught us here that 
rarely do we pass a great measure which is a perfect one. It 
usually is necessary to amend it in order to accomplish all 
Congress seeks to accomplish. It may be necessary to do the 


same in this instance, but the fact that this may be a possi- | 


bility does not, to my mind, justify a vote against it. 

The opponents of the bill argue that the law, if successful 
at all, will result in a vast increase in the production and con- 
sequent increase in the surplus of the basic commodities named 
in the bill. They overlook, or minimize, the effect of the aid 
to the producers of all other products extended in section 12 
of the bill, which I believe will tend to make the preduction 
of all farm erops profitable to a like degree. If, however, the 
farmers turn their attention and their efforts to the production 
of these basic commodities to such an extent as to vastly 
increase the surplus, the bill will prove a disappointment to 


them, and the business of farming will be no more prosperous | 


than it is to-day. I hope and believe that if this bill becomes 
a law the good horse sense of the American farmer will cause 
him to handle the crop question in a way which will keep the 
average production of these basie commodities where it is to 
day, and if this is done, it will result in increased prosperity 
to all classes of our people, and contentment and happiness 
throughout the land. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word 
with reference to the insurance feature. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Fort] evidently does not understand the 
usurance provisions. They provide against a seasonal decline. 
is a question of the average seasonal price, rather than the 
highest price during the season. The insurance provides for 
average weighted price during the entire season if in excess 

the average weighted delivery price. 


Tt 
I 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN SURPLUS 


BILL 


FEATURE Of! FARM 


CONTROL 


HE INSURANCE 


I desire to make brief answer to the eriticisms of the in- 
surauce feature of the pending legislation made by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], the gentleman from Mimne- 
sota [Mr. Newton], and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
ForvT |. 

The gentleman from Kansas stated that the insurance propo- 
sition was so delicate that it could not be considered in com- 
mittee, that no witnesses ever testified concerning it, and that 

had been rejected by Lloyd's. Substantially the 
criticism was made by the gentleman from Minnesota. 


I reply by saying that there have been more hearings on 
the insurance feature of the McNary-Hangen bill than there 
have been on the Curtis-Crisp bill, advocated by the gentleman 
from Kansas. Let the records speak. I understand that in 
the hearings of the House Committee on Agriculture, the 
author of the bill [Mr. Crise], made substantially the same 


Statement that he delivered on the floor of the House, and that 
the gentleman from Kansas and the gentleman from New 
Jersey, as if unfamiliar with the Curtis-Crisp bill, but pleased 


with its terms, were so delighted after Mr. Crisp’s statement 
that they asked for his testimony to be printed and asked him 
to insert it in the Recorp. Thus ended the hearings on the 


The only hearing in the ‘House committee 
There were no hearings on the 


Curtis-Crisp bill. 
was the statement of Mr. Crisp. 
Curtis-Crisp bill in the Senate. 

I call attention to the fact that on January 31, as shown by 
page 2631 of the Recorp, I presented to the House the insur- 
ance plan, outlined its principal features, gave the facts and 


statistics upon which my conclusions were based, and called | 
attention to the fact that Mr. O. F. Bledsoe had offered to 
appear before the House committee, but was informed that 


there really were no hearings before the House committee on 
any of the bills at the present session. I stated that Mr. Bled- 
soe had appeared before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
that he had presented the plan of insurance, and I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the hearings on the insurance plan might 
be found in the hearings on’ January 18, 1927, of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture on the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

I believe, therefore, that I am justified in saying that there 


have been more hearings on the principle of the insurance plan | 


than have been held for the bill advocated by the gentleman 
from Kansas, or on any of the features of any of the bills. 

rhe insurance plan has been submitted to Lloyd's; they have 
not rejected it, but say that they have it under consideration. 
If the insurance could be obtained elsewhere, we would not be 
asking for it in the pending bill. If the relief demanded by agri- 
culture could be obtained elsewhere, there would be no reason 
for passing any of the bills. There is just as much justification 
for passing the insurance plan as there is for passing any of 
the bills, 





same | 
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I repeat that of all the hearings at the present session of Cen- 
gress, within my knowledge, on the details of any features of 
the bills where facts and statistics and the results of investiga- 
| tions were given to support the plan of the bill, the hearings 
on the insurance plan are more thoreugh and extensive than 
| those on any other feature of any of the bills. 
CRITICISMS ANSWERED 

Having exhausted his ammunition against the Haugen bill, 
the gentleman from New Jersey launches an attack upon the 
| 





bill as amended by the Senate. It will be recalled that under 
his leadership, and that of his allies, during the first session of 
the present Congress, the Members of Congress who favored 
farm relief and who desired to vote on farm relief were denied 
the privilege of even voting for the bill, then advocated 
by the gentleman from Kansas and the gentleman from New 
Jersey. He did not even offer the bill that he now espouses 
| The same tacties are being invoked this session. It is evident 
that the plan of the opposition to defeat agricultural 
| legislation. 
The gentleman from New Jersey characterized the insurance 
| plan as a half-baked scheme. He stated that he was in the 
insurance business; he proclaimed that he was an authority 
on insurance. What proof did he offer that the insurance plan 
is ill-advised? What facts did he submit in support of his 
assertions that the plan was unsound from an insurance 
standpoint? 

I answer that the insurance plan was embodied in the bill by 
the Senate, after careful investigation and consideration. Al! 
insurance is based on investigations and facts. I call attention 
to the faet that the Senate did not adopt the amendment until 
after careful investigation. Statistics covering a period of 20 
| years, in the case of cotton, were submitted in the hearings. 


is 


The investigation diselosed that there is an insurable risk 
| Did the. gentleman from New Jersey say that the investi 


gations are insufficient: did he charge that the statistics are 
incomplete; did he submit any proofs to show that the in 
surance plan is not entirely sound and practicable and feasibie? 
He announced that he is familiar with insurance; [I main- 
tain that we have a right to an analysis and to his presenta- 
tion of his ideas to show that the plan as insurance is un- 
sound. I may add that while the plan as adopted by the 
Senate is not identical with the plan proposed in the hearings, 
yet the plan was substantially adopted. The advocates of 
surance asked for a plan covering cotton; the Senate considered 
it. The advocates of farm legislation said that if the plan was 
good for cotton, it ought to be good for wheat and other basic 
commedities. They said that if the principle was sound, instead 
| of embodying the details of the plan in the legislation, the details 
should be left to the farm board. The ady of the insurance 
| plan were confident of their position, and they agreed to the 
} Senate amendments because they believe the principle is sound 
| They were willing for the insurance feature to be optional with 
the farm board, and willing for the farm board to make any 
and all investigations that might be necessary before the farm 


cates 


| board engaged in carrying out the insurance feature. 
I maintain that the insurance feature is directly and indi- 
| rectly involved in all of the pending bills. Without some kind 


of insurance, warranty, or guaranty of price, there is no relief 
in any of the bills. The Curtis-Crisp bill proposes to insure 
prices, proposes to stabilize prices at the point of efficient pr 

duction. In some form or other, all of the legislation must, in 


the very nature of the case, provide for insurance, and I 
submit that the characterization of the insurance plan as halt 
baked, without any proof in support of his statement, is not 


worthy of the gentleman from New Jersey. 
But I am not in the insurance business. The plan is not new. 


It has been considered for months. Congress has facts and 
statistics on the plan, and the farm board will secure any 
other statistics that may be desired. The plan has been sub 
| mitted to some of the leading insurance experts of the country. 
| I understand that if there is one man familiar with insurance 
particularly relative to cotton, in the country it is Mr. Edwin 
G. Seibels, of New York City, who is with the Cotton, Fire, and 
Marine Underwriters. I quote from this authority on insurance 
| It seems to me to be a fair ind Zz pi n 
Is the scheme half-baked? Is it ill-advised? Has it been 
| considered ? I quote from Mr. Seibels again: 
| This appears to me to be a sufficiently definite proposition to cal- 
culate a fair rate for the risk involved, and the statistics and records 
seem to me to be in better shape than a great Wany propositions 
which underwriters are willing to undertake. 


I may say that substantially the same statement and the 
same records were submitted to Mr. Seibels as were submitted 
to the Senate committee. 
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Again, I quote from Mr. Seibels: 
1 would suggest putting the proposition before the underwriters on 
a similar basis to that of our Shore Fire Covers. 


I am not giving you my language; I am giving you the well 
considered language of one of the leading insurance men of the 
United States when he was asked for an opinion and a con- 
clusion on the insurance plan. Again I quote from Mr, Scibels: 

I think the proposition is not only sound in itself, but it is particu 
larly attractive from an underwriting standpoint at the present moment. 


Again, I quote from Mr. Seibels: 
It will be interesting to note that this uniform trend of prices is 


found in wheat as well as cotton. This result, of course, is in strict 
conformity with the logic of the situation. 


I submit that the language of Mr. Seibels, and I have quoted 
his exact words, given to Mr. O, F. Bledsoe, who had asked his 
opinion on the plan of October 15, 1926, betrays a familiarity 
with the underlying insurance principles involved that is quite 
lacking in the unfounded criticism of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, 

INSURANCI VOLUNTARY AND APPLICABLE: WITH OR WITHOUT OPERATING 
PERLOD 

I refer to another criticism of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. It is typical. He states that under the bill insurance 
only applies in the operating period. In answer to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, who asked if the insurance is not optional, 
Mr. Fort replied that it was optional with the board. I answer 
that it is optional with the cooperative. The bill so provides. 
If a cooperative association does not want the insurance that 
may be provided by the board, it need not take it. If the 
insurance plan worked out by the board does not appeal to 
the cooperative, they are not compelled to accept the plan. The 
gentleman from New Jersey, to support his criticism that insur- 
ance applies only during the operating period, again offers a 
sample of his proof to support his assertions. He asks the 
Members to read the bill. Evidently he has not read it. I 
accept his challenge. 1 maintain that the equalization fee only 
applies Guring the operating period, but I assert that the plain, 
unmistakable language of the bill is that insurance may apply 
with or without the equalization fee, with or without the 
operiting period, 

Is Mr. Fort right? I quote from the bill, page 22, paragraph 
(dl), under section 12: 

rhe board may, at any time, enter into a contract with any coop- 
erating marketing association engaged in marketing any basic agricul- 
tural commodity, 


I submit that if the gentleman from New Jersey knows as 
little about the remainder of the bill, and of the principles of 
this legislation, as he does about the insurance feature, his 
criticisms will continue to carry but little weight. 

The gentleman from New Jersey takes a fling at the cotton 
cooperatives, Is not the declared purpose of the Curtis-Crisp 
bill, supported by him, to promote cooperative marketing? Why 
try to frighten the cotton growers by saying that the farm 
board, created by the farmers themselves, will impose a pre- 
mium under the insurance plan that is more inequitable than 
the fire or life-insurance companies, in which the gentleman from 
New Jersey may be interested? Surely the fire-insurance com- 
panies and the life-insurance companies have not an absolute 
corner on all the unselfish principles of the insurance. 

It does not lie in the mouth of the gentleman from New 
Jersey to criticize those who vote for the bill as amended by 
the Senate. They are voting for a bill that differs from the 
Haugen bill of last session. The gentleman from New Jersey 
is not offering nor is he supporting the same bill that he offered 
last year. He supported the Tincher bill last year, and he is 
supporting the Curtis-Crisp bill this year. He and all the ad- 
vocates of the Curtis-Crisp bill maintain that it is different 
from the Tincher bill of last year. Oh, consistency, thou art a 
jewel! Let me add that under section 12(a) the MecNary- 
Iiaugen bill has all the good features of the Tincher or Fess 
bill of last session, for loans amounting to $250,000,000 can 
be made ‘to cooperatives. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 

In criticism of the insurance plan the gentleman from New 
Jersey has become desperate. He invokes the question of con- 
stitutionality. Much has been said about the constitutionality 
of the Ilaugen bill. The criticism of the gentleman from New 
Jersey is a fair sample. He announces that insurance is not 
interstate commerce and that it is not commerce at all. He 
then proceeds to further announce that, inasmuch as insurance 
is not interstate commerce, the Federal Government is without 
authority to enact the pending bill with the insurance feature 
embodied therein, IL reply by saying that there is no dispute 
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among the members of the bar. Insurance is neither interstate 
commerce nor commerce at all. That is not the question. The 
business of insurance is not confined to the States, and yet it 
is not interstate commerce. It is not a transaction in com- 
merce. Neither is the business of slaughtering and packing 
cattle and hogs intended for transportation and sale in other 
States within the State. The business of manufacturing is not 
commerce. This is not the question involved. If the argument 
of the gentleman from New Jersey is a fair sample of the argu- 
ment of the unconstitutionality of the bill, it is no wonder 
that such arguments have fallen on deaf ears. 

In the language of the bill itself, the purpose of insurance, 
as provided by paragraph d of section 6, is to carry out the 
policy of enabling the producer to provide for the control and 
disposition of the surplus of the commodity and to enable pro- 
ducers of such commodities to stabilize their market against 
undue and excessive fluctuations. It is not a question of com- 
merce at all, It is the matter of the Government appropriating 
$250,000,000 and providing means in aid of agriculture. 

From the very earliest years of the history of the country 
Congress has repeatedly made appropriations relating to sub- 
ject matter which it is not entitled to regulate. The Con- 
stitution was so interpreted by the First Congress, and it has 
been so interpreted in innumerable instances since then. Such 
appropriations are made under the provision for the general 
welfare, and under our dual form of Government, involving 
as it does a dual citizenship, the question of whether such 
appropriations are for the general welfare is not a judicial 
question. 

If the Federal Government has no authority to provide for 
insurance against a seasonal decline in price, I respectfully 
submit that it has no authority to appropriate money for the 
salvation of any commodity by stabilizing or insuring the price 
at the point of efficient production. 

Congress makes appropriations for the improvement of grades 
of cattle, for the standardization of products, and for the 
promotion of health. The lawyers of the House are familiar 
with the fact that there is a great difference between under- 
taking to regulate the business of insurance, and making 
an appropriation to stabilize, insure, or warrant prices that 
must obtain in any program adopted by Congress in aid of 
agriculture. 

The insurance feature involves the use of Federal money, 
the grant of a privilege, and machinery by which the Federal 
Government can really aid agriculture. [Applause.] 

I requested Mr. Frederick P. Lee, legislative counsel, to 
give me an opinion on the insurance features, and I quote his 
memorandum, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM UPON CONSTITUTIONALITY OF INSURANCE FEATURES OF THE 
M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

The McNary-Haugen bill (S. 4808, as passed by the Senate) provides 
a system for regulating the marketing of basic agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce. The current of commerce regulated 
is one continually flowing from one part of the country to another or 
to foreign countries. As Chief Justice Taft has said, such a current 
of commerce is in itself the very essence of “ the commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations which historically it was one of the 
chief purposes of te Constitution to bring under national protection 
and control.” In order to accomplish this regulation of the current 
of interstate and foreign commerce the bill provides certain machinery 
or means whereby the regulatory effects are to be achieved. Among 
these means are: 

(1) Agreements (to be made by the Federal farm board with cooper- 
ative associations or corporations created by them) for removing and 
disposing of the surplus in any basic agricultural commodity, paying 
from the commodity stabilization fund losses incurred by the asso 
ciations or corporations, and paying into such funds profits made by 
the associations or corporations. (See sec. 6 (e).) 

(2) Agreements (to be made by the Federal farm board with such 
cooperative associations or corporations) for withholding the surplus 
in any basic agricultural commodity and paying from the stabilization 
fund to such associations or corporatidns losses incurred by reason ol 
decline in the market price of the commodity. (See sec, 6 (e).) 

(3) Agreements (to be made by the Federal farm board with such 
cooperative associations or corporations) for withholding the surplus 
in any basic agricultural commodity and paying to such associations 
and corporations from the fund created by the insurance premiums paid 
by them losses incurred by reason of decline in the market price of the 
commodity. (See sce, 12 (d).) 

The argument has, as I understand it, been advanced that these 
agreements for paying losses, particularly losses occasioned by price 
decline, are insurance contracts; that insurance is not commerce; and 
that therefore the making of the contracts can not be sustained as 
a valid regulation of interstate and foreign commerce. 

It is true that under the commerce clause Congress can not regu 
late insurance contracts. Under the bill, however, Congress does not 
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attempt to regulate insurance contracts. The bill provides for a 
Federal agency, the Federal farm board, to enter into the insurance 
contracts aS & means of regulating the current of commerce. Contracts 
made by a Federal agency on behalf of the Government are the only 
contracts involved. What Congress is doing in the bill, is to regulate 
current of commerce using these insurance contracts made by the 


the 
Federal farm board as the means of accomplishing the regulation. 
In choosing the means by which it may accomplish any of its 
pecified powers, including the power to regulate commerce, Congress 
is full discretion. This follows from the “ necessary and proper” 
lause in the Constitution. 
Che Supreme Court has said that the legislative powers conferred 
yn the Congress by the “ necessary and proper’ clause are not lim 
1 to providing such means as are absolutely and indispensably neces- 


vy, without which the specific powers granted must fail of execution ; 
it they 
to the end to be accomplished and which in the judgment of Congress 
ill effect it. It is well settled that where the 
means adopted by 
effect the object intrusted to it, the courts will not inquire into the 
degree of their this would to pass the line which 
ircumscribes the judicial department and tread upon legislative grounds. 


most advantageously 


necessity, as be 


McCulloch wv. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 423; Legal Tender Cases, 110 
U. S. 421, 440; Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wall. 457, 536; Fong Yue 
rir United States, 149 U. S. 698, 713; Everard’s Breweries v. 


S. 345, 559.) 
As a for regulating commerce Congress has, 


ide certain acts unlawful and imposed criminal and civil penalties 


Day, 265 U 


means 


include all appropriate means which are conducive or adapted | 


Congress are not prohibited and are calculated to | 





| upward of 20,000,000 bushels. 


|} at a fair appraisal, $17,000,000. 


for instance, | 


their commission ; it has imposed fees; it has created corporations; 


s prescribed bills of lading; it has created Government bureaus, 
and other agencies; it has entered into contracts with 


it ha 


missions, 


carriers; and in the instant case it enters into insurance contracts 
vith certain private agencies marketing in interstate and foreign 
commerce 

The arguments advanced against the validity of the insurance con- 
tracts confuse the regulation of commerce with the means of regula 
tion. Far from attempting to regulate private insurance business or 
contract, the Congress provides that the United States shall itself 
engage in the insurance business as a means for effecting the regulating 
of interstate and foreign commerce. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
every party leader from the President of the United States 
down, are on record as favoring a national policy to hasten the 
development of cooperative marketing associations. 

The called “insurance amendment” which was added in 
the Senate is a practical provision, which will do much to accom- 
plish this end. It does not change or limit any power which the 
Haugen bill confers on the board. It is merely a definite state- 
ment of one of the kinds of contracts which the board is em- 
powered to enter into with cooperative-marketing associations, 
to accomplish the policies declared in this bill. 

Everyone familiar with large-scale cooperative associations 
knows that one major disadvantage which they are subject to 

their inability to advance to their members, at the time of 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


“ 
SO 


delivery of the wheat or tobacco or cotton anywhere near the 
current market price for the commodity as a result, the farmer 
who is hard pressed and needs all the money he can get his 
ands on when he delivers his crop feels constrained to sell it 


outside the association, and for cash. 

The cooperative association can not borrow full value, nor 
advance more than 65 to 75 per cent of the current value of a 
commodity, because of the risk of market decline. An over- 
aidvanee is disastrous. 

(he insurance plan is intended only for staple commodities 
regularly quoted in established markets like Chicago for grain 
or New Orleans for cotton. The board is empowered to insure 

cooperative association handling cotton, for example, against 
loss if the quoted market price for a standard grade in a 
fandard market, should be lower on the days when the associ- 
ation sells its cotton than on the days when the members deliv- 
ered the cotton to the association. 

With such an insurance agreement 


' 
its 


in effect a cooperative 


Mr. Chairman, both party platforms, and | 


association would be justified in advancing to its members on | 


delivery very nearly the entire market value on the delivery 


ti Vs 
iis; if it fell, the association would be protected against loss by 
the insurance agreement. 

Since such an agreement would help accomplish the object of 


the bill by enabling cooperative associations to handle the sur- | 


plus without breaking down their organizations, the board is 
empowered to back up such agreements with the stabilization 
fund for the commodity. If no equalization fees were being col- 
lected, the cooperative association and the board could negotiate 


S 





If the market arose the members would receive the bene- | 


| 


| 
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a contract on the basis of premiums payable to the board by the 
cooperative. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, line 11, strike out lines 11 to 23, inclusive, and the words 
* cooperative association,” in line 24. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
I have offered strikes out a provision that has never been con- 
sidered in a committee of the House or in the Senate. Some 
two or three years ago there was formed an organization of a 
so-called grain marketing company in Chicago that took over 
the elevators and other facilities of Armour Grain Co., J. Rosen 
baum & Co., and Rosenbaum Bros, 

Some of the facilities were out of date, poorly located, and 
nonfireproof in construction. The total elevator capacity 
The literature gotten out 
grain-marketing company described the property as being worth, 
One of the properties was 
sold to Armour years ago at a knockdown price $325,000 
My understanding is that this particular property was valued 
in this appraisal at between one and one-half and two million 
dollars. Just how far the other units were overvalued I 
not know. 

I do know that they did not make a success in their efforts 
to induce the farmers of the country to subscribe to the stock 
of this company. After one year of operation the properties 
went back to those who were trying to unload them. The then 
head of this Grain Marketing Corporation is still its president. 
He has been active at the other end of the Capitol in endeavor: 
ing to get this provision into the bill, and the only conclusion 
is that this fund of $25,000,000 will be put at the disposal of 
this organization for the purpose of acquiring this property at 
an excessive price. I would like to know why the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House is supporting a provision of that 
kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


was 
} 
Ly His 


s 
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do 


DEFINITIONS 


Suc. 15. (a2) As used in this section and in section 10 (1 ing to 
the equalization fees)— 

(1) In the case of wheat, rice, or corn the term “ processing means 
milling for market of wheat, rice, or corn, or the first processing in any 
manner for market (other than cleaning or drying) of wheat, rice, or 
corn not so milled, and the term “sale” means a Sale or other dispo- 
sition in the United States of wheat, rice, or corn for milling or other 
processing for market, for resale, or for delivery by a common carrier 
occurring after the beginning of operations by the board in respect of 
wheat, rice, or corn. 

(2) In the case of cotton the term “ processing” means st ning, 
milling, or any manufacturing of cotton other than ginning; the term 

sale’ means a sale or other disposition in the United States of ym 
for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing other than ginnir 
delivery outsid the United States: and the term “tra r r 
means the acceptance of cotton by a common carrier for delivery to 
any person for spinning, milling, or any manufacturing of cotton o 
than ginning, or for delivery outside the United States; occurring aft 
the beginning of operations by the board in respect of coftt 

(2) In the case of swine the term “ processing ” means slaughter f 
market by a purchaser of swine and the term “sale” means a sale or 
other disposition in the United States of swine destined for slaughter 
for market without intervening holding for feeding (other than feeding 
in transit) or fattening—occurring after the beginnin f ns by 
the board fn respect of swine, 

(4) In the case of tobacco, the term “sale” means a sale o her 
disposition to any dealer in leaf tobacco or to any registered manu 
facturer of the products of tobacco 

(5) The term “ transportation ” means the acceptance of a commodity 
by a common carrier for delivery. 

(6) The term “sale” does not include a transfer to a cooperative 
association for the purpose of sale or ot! disposition by such associa- 
tion on account of the transferor: nor a transfer of title in pursua 
of a contract entered into before, and at a specified price determined 
before, the commencement of operations in respect of the basic agricul 
tural commodity. In case of the transfer of title in pursuance of a 


contract entered into after the commencement of operations in respect 
of the basic agricultural commodity, but entered into at a time 
and at a specified price determined at a time during which a partic 


when, 


lar 
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equalization fee is In effect, then the equalization fee applicable in 
respect of such transfer of title shall be the equalization fee in effect 
at the time when such specified price was determined. 

(a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “ person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(2) The term “ United States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
means continental United States. 

(3) The term “ cooperative association ” means an association of per- 
sons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as farmers, 
planters, ranchers, dairymen, or nut or fruit growers, organized to 
carry out any purpose specified in section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize association of producers of agricultural products,” approved 
February 18, 1922, if such association is qualified under such act. 

(4) The term “ tobacco” means leaf tobacco, stemmed or unstemmed. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


” 


Anvendment offered by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 23, line 11, 
strike out the paragraph. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the original 
Haugen bill, as I recall, provided for the levying or collecting 
of the equalization fee on the ginning of the cotton, As I 
gather from the Senate bill it is now levied upon the milling 
of the cotton. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Or other manufacture, other than ginning. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What was the purpose of the 
change? Why levy it at the cotton mill instead of at the point 
of ginning? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The cotton provision has been left entirely 
to the growers of cotton. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit me to give him an explanation? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The purpose was just to have a subter- 
fuge, so that they could say that the farmer was not paying; 
but they forget that the farmer, when he tekes that cotton there 
to the local merchant, to whom he owes something, will then 
hive to pay to that man. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman permit me to explain? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It is just a substitute to give him a 
sugar-coated pill. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Would the gentleman like to hear the real 
truth of it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield 
now. Mr. Chairman, I have a recollection of hearing some one 
across the aisle a year or two or three years ago make the 
statement that if any collector of an equalization fee met a 
cotton farmer he would probably be met with a shotgun, and, 
recalling that, I have concluded that in this bill it was trans- 
ferred from the process of ginning to the mill, so that it would 
be safer for the collector to gather his equalization fee. Is 
that correct? _ 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In substance, it is nothing but a sugar- 
coated pill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now I shall be very glad to 
yield to my friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
proposition that the shift of the collection of the equalization 
fee from the ginning to the milling is not a subterfuge, be- 
cause the great purpose of this bill is to enable the farmer 
to hold his cotton rather than to force him to sell. Ordinarily, 
at the time that he gins his cotton, he has not then the cash 
to pay the equalization fee. The fact that our cotton farmers 
have not then got the money to pay such fee is no subterfuge. 
It is a sad and solemn fact. They never get any money until 
they are forced to sell by the mortgage that may be on their 
cotton or over their lands, in an effort to pay the interest on 
the mortgage. When they sell the cotton to the cotton mill, then 
and not until then the money arrives. [Applause.] To collect 
the fee when the cotton is ginned, would force the farmer to 
sell at least part of his cotton then, to raise the cash, and we 
wish by, this bill to enable him to hold his cotton. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, my cclleague says that 
all he would have to do would be to hold his cotton and he 
would not have to pay. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, the scheme of the 
whole bill is to figure out how you can do something that you 
can not do. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I know he will have to pay, but he ought 
not to have to pay unti! he has the money. He can not get the 
money till he sells his cotton. Why force him to sell his cotton 
when it is ginned? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 17. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, commodity, or class 
of transactions in respect of any commodity is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such provision to 
other persons, circumstances, commodities, and classes of transactions 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Texas: Page 26, after line 1%, 
insert a new section, section 17a, as follows: 

“Sec. 17a. The provisions of this act shall expire five years from 
the date of the approval thereof, unless extended by joint resolution of 
the Congress, except that such provisions shall remain in effect solely 
for the purpose of enabling the board to adjust, settle, liquidate, and 
wind up its affairs during such additional period as the President, by 
Executive order, designates is necessary for such purpose. At the ex- 
piration of the additional period designated by the President any 
money then remaining in the stabilization fund or revolving fund shall 
be covered into the Treasury.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the amendment offered by me, fixing a time 
limit upon the existence of the proposed law, embraces the 
suggestion which I made to the House some two weeks ago. 

I gave notice then that I would offer it, and notwithstanding 
the fate the amendment will likely receive at your hands, still 
believing it to be a good amendment and also in order to make 
good my promise, it is offered for your consideration. 

Since my suggestion was first made to the House, the Senate 
bill (S. 4808) has been substituted for the House bill (H. R. 
15474), and I am aware that a majority of the House has de- 
termined to reject all amendments, regardless of their merit, 
fearing that the adoption of any amendment might give the 
opponents of the bill in the Senate opportunity to defeat its 
final passage by delaying the vote upon the bill as amended. 
If this condition did not exist, I doubt not that my amendment 
would be adopted. I believe that it reflects the sentiment of 
this House. The proposed legislation is an experiment, as all 
will admit, and the bill should so declare by placing a time 
limit upon its existence. 

Many Members are going to vote for this bill not because 
they think it a perfect measure but because of the distressed 
condition of agriculture and the emergency condition which 
confronts that great industry at this time. I am among that 
number and have decided to vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

That there is an agricultural problem in the United States 
no on in this House will deny. In all of the debate upon the 
proposed legislation, participated in by Members from nearly 
every State in the Union, no one—not even the bitterest oppo- 
nent of farm relief legislation—has dared to contend that the 
farmers in any section of the United States are prosperous. 

Notwithstanding the plea of prosperity urged by the Republi- 
can Party in the election last November, why they should be 
returned to power, not one Republican has had the temerity to 
face these Representatives of the American people and assert 
that agriculture is prosperous. On the other hand, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp has been filled with speeches containing facts 
and many figures which show conclusively that the farmers of 
America have been growing poorer each year, and in many 
sections a majority of them are already bankrupt and have lost 
their all. In many of those sections where farming is the chief 
industry not only have the farmers gone into bankruptcy but 
merchants and bankers as well, In many other sections they 
are on the verge of doing so. 

To confirm these statements, I desire to quote from the report 
of the Committee on Agriculture the following statistics. While 
I have net verified them, I assume they are correct, since they 
were made by the committee in their report of this bill to the 
House. 

FARM BANKRUPTCIES INCREASE 


The rate of farm failures from 1910 to 1924 shows an in- 
crease of over 1.000 per cent. Capital invested by farm opera- 
tors decreased from $47,000,000,000 in 1920 to $32,000,000,000 in 
1925, a loss of approximately $3,000,000,000 per year. 

INCREASE OF FARM INDEBTEDNESS 


As a result of high costs and impaired income of the farmer, 
the total farm indebtedness in the United States, which was 
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estimated at $4,320,000,000 in 1910, had grown to $12,250,000,000 
in 1920, and stands at approximately that figure to-day. 
NISPARITY IN AGRICULTURAL INCOME AND OTHER PURSUITS 


For $100 that went to each person in all other branches of our 
productive life each person engaged in agriculture received 
$46 in 1900. It had gone down in 1910 to $40, and in 1920 to 
$39. We find that the percentage of the total national income 
which has gone to agriculture has steadily declined since 1920 
from 13.8 per cent in 1920 to about 7.5 per cent in the last fiscal 
year, 1925-26. Whereas‘the percentage of our total population 
in agriculture to-day is 26 per cent or 27 per cent of our total 
population ; this portion receives about 7.5 per cent of the total 
national income. 

The per capita income o: the nonfarm population was for 1919 
$723; in 1921, the year of the depression, $701; whereas the 
per capita of the farmers’ current income was $362 in 1919, 
and in 1921, $186—that is, between the peak and the depression 
of this tremendous upheaval in general economic conditions in | 
the United States—the per capita income of people who did 
not live on farms decreased about 3 per cent, and the per capita 
income of the farm population fell about 50 per cent, or about 
one-half. Of course, that disparity or effect of depression is 
shown very much more strikingly in different States. In Minne- 
sota we find the per capita income of nonfarm population de- 
creased only 3.1 per cent, while that of the farm population 
decreased 65 per cent. 

CONDITIONS GREW WORSE IN 


192 


- 


1926 


During 1926 the cozudition of agriculture passed from bad to 
worse. The year closed with the farmers’ purchasing power 
lower than the average for 1923, 1924, or 1925. The exchange 
value of the products of the farm in November was only 80 per 
cent of pre-war value, 7 per cent lower than the averages for 
1924 and 1925, and a drop of 8 per cent in six months, 

Tetal farm-crop value in 1926 was $1,148,000,000 less than 
that of 1925 and $1,532,137,000 less than that of 1924. The 
cotton crop alone showed a decline in value of $581,324,000 
compared with the year before, according to estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. The corn crop decreased in value 
$263,331,000 and the spring-wheat crop value dropped $125,- 
&99,000, 

The index of grain prices in December, 1926, was 20 points 
lower than in December, 1925; the cotton index for December 
was 5S points lower than it had been one year before. 

In its value for the purpose of paying for the goods and 
services which cotton farmers buy, cotton is bringing about one- 
half its average value the five years preceding the war. 

I could quote other statistics, but I deem these appalling 
figures sufficient to convince the most skeptical that agriculture 
is doomed unless something is done in its behalf. While all are 
agreed as to existing conditions, differences of opinion exist both 
as to the cause and the cure. 

Personally I have no doubt that the high protective tariff has 
hud much to do with producing this result. Under the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, which passed Congress in July, 1921, and im- 
posed the highest rates ever known in our history, the farmer 
has been paying tribute to the manufacturing interests of the 
Hast on practically all of the commodities he has bought. 

There is prosperity in some sections, but it is only those where 
the law has artificially stimulated prices upon the commodities 
there produced. The farmer has been buying in a protected 
market and selling in an unprotected one. The tariff has cer- 
tainly been a delusion and a snare in so far as the farmers are 
concerned. The tariff on wheat and corn and other agricultural 
products has availed nothing. 

If we could materially reduce the tariff upon many of the 
necessities of life, I doubt not that a measure of relief would 
be afforded. This is what I should like most of all to do. 
But there is no hope of doing that at this or the coming 
session of Congress, for the Republicans at the next session, 
as in this, will have a majority in both Houses, and the same 
President who now occupies the White House will serve for 
two more years. No one, not even the wildest optimist, would 
for one moment believe that a Republican Congress and a 
Republican President would reduce the tariff in the slightest 
degree. And so, in the language of Grover Cleveland, it is a 
“condition and not a theory that confronts us.” 

What shall we do? Shall we do nothing and thereby turn 
1 deaf ear to the cry for relief that is going up from every 
igricultural section of this land? 

Many remedies have been proposed. Since I became a 
Member of Congress I have preserved in a file the multitude 
of plans sent me. They have come from every section and 
from men in every walk of life. They are varied both in | 
plan and scope. The fact that they are so numerous and 
so varied only serves to prove and emphasize the universal | 
conviction that something must be done, : 
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One of the plans which especially appealed to me is what 
is known as the export debenture plan, which was indorsed 
by the National Grange, the largest and oldest farm organi- 
zation in America. My colleague from Texas [Mr. Jones], 
a member of the Agricultural Committee of the House, offered 
an amendment to this bill, substituting the export debenture 
plan for the Haugen bill, and I voted for it, believing it to 
be the simplest and most direct remedy. His bill, which he 
offered to substitute for the pending bill, is H. R. 17025. 

Under its terms the Secretary of the Treasury would issue 
debentures to persons exporting farm products. For instance, 
upon all cotton exported from the United States there would 
be an export bounty of 2 cents per pound, which would inean 
$10 a bale on all cotton exported. The sixth congressional 
district of Texas, which I represent, produced in 1926 over 
400,000 bales, and an increase in price of $10 a bale would 
mean an increase in value of the annual cotton crop of our 
congressional district of over $4,000,000. 

These export debentures would be redeemable and payable 
out of the import duties received from the tariff duties collected 
by the Government. The Secretary of the Treasury would 
limit the total amount of the debentures so issued not to ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of the amount of import duties paid during 
the current fiscal year. 

According to the Secretary of the Treasury's report, the 
estimated customs receipts for the last fiscal year amounted to 
$615,000,000. Seventy-five per cent of this sum would be $461,- 
250,000, which would be available in paying export deben- 
tures to the exporters of agricultural products. The producers 
of agricultural products would receive from the tariff duties 
these sums so as to place such producers on a more equitable 
basis of competition and give the farmers of the country some 
of the benefits which the protected manufacturers of the East 
have been receiving for many years. 

Since the farmers are paying tribute to the tariff barons at 
the behest of the Government, in an amount many times greater 
than this sum, and are struggling for existence, should not the 
Government, which is interested in seeing that this creat 
industry is not destroyed, contribute of its resources to its 
preservation? The prosperity of agriculture would benefit not 
alone those engaged therein but millions of others whose pros- 
perity is dependent thereon. The general welfare of the coun- 
try would certainly be conserved in preserving the industry 
which most vitally affects the prosperity of the entire Nation. 

Under this plan it would not be necessary to create any new 
boards or bureaus. 1 would much prefer to solve the agricul 
tural problem, if possible, without the creation of additional 
bureaus. 

I shall not discuss this plan further, for the substitute so 
offered by my colleague [Mr. Jones] was defeated. 


Three other bils have been considered and discussed at this 
session—the Crisp bill, the Aswell bill, and the Haugen bill—the 
last named having been favorably reported by the Agvicul- 


tural Committee and having only last week passed the Senate 
by a majority of 8 votes. The Haugen bill having passed the 
Senate, and the date of adjournment of Congress being only 
about two weeks distant, it would seem that the only one of 
these bills which has any chance for passage is the Haugen bill. 


Two prior measures known as the Haugen bill have been 
heretofore voted upon by Congress, but they are different in 
many respects. The first, H. R. 9033, was defeated in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress on June 3, 1924, by a vote of 155 for and 


223 against. It promised no relief whatever to cotton, and 
most of the Members from the cotton-producing States there- 
fore voted against it. 

The Haugen bill of 1926, H. R. 11603, was defeated in 
both the Senate and House, being defeated in the House on 
May 21, 1926, by a vote of 167 to 212, and was also defeated 
in the Senate. 

The Haugen bill we are now considering, while containing 
many features of the bill of last session, differs in a number of 
respects. Among such differences are the following: 

CHANGES IN 1927 HAUGEN BILL FROM THAT OF 192 

First. This is not a price fixing bill, as was the prior measure, 

Second. The tariff is not used as a measuring rod in fixing 
prices of agricultural commodities, as was done in the previous 
bill. Under the 1926 plan, wheat and corn were guaranteed an 
increase in price equal to the tariff and transportation, which 
amounted to an increase in wheat of 42 cents per bushel and in 
corn of 15 cents per bushel, and one of the reasons I pointed 
out in opposition to that bill in the last session was that it was 
unjust to cotton, since it contained no guaranteed increase in 
prices to cotton, and therefore discriminated in favor of the 
producers of wheat and corn. 

Third. This bill omits cattle and butter, contained in last 
year’s bill, and I think very properly so. As 1 understaud, the 
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cattle industry does not desire to be placed therein, and butter 
is not a basic agricultural commodity, as I pointed out at the 
last session in my opposition to the old Haugen bill. 

Fourth. This bill provides that operations in a basic agri- 
cultural commodity shall not be commenced or terminated un- 
less members of the board representing Federal land-bank 
districts, which in the aggregate produced during the preceding 
crop year more than 50 per cent of such commodity, vote in 
favor thereof. The old bill had no corresponding provision. 
This means that operations on cotton will not be begun by the 
board until the representatives of cotton-producing sections so 
determine. 

Fifth. This bill provides for a commodity advisory council 
for each basic agricultural commodity. There was no corre- 
sponding provision in the old bill. 

Sixth. The old bill provided that the board might require a 
person engaged in the processing or purchasing of a basic agri- 
cultural commodity to collect the equalization fee from the 
producer. This bill provides that the board may require any 
person engaged in the transportation, processing, or purchasing 
to pay the equalization fee on the commodity as it passes 
through his hands. And as amended by the Senate, the equali- 
zation or stabilization fee would not be collectable at the gin 
bui at the time of transporting or manufacturing same. 

Seventh. Issuance of serial receipts evidencing a participat- 
ing interest in an equalization fund is limited to cotton in this 
bill. In the old bill such receipts could be used in respect 
of all basic agricultural commodities. 

The following additional amendments were added by the 
Senate and are now contuined in the bill upon which we are 
voling: 

Kighth. That in any State where not as many as 50 per cent 
of the producers of agricultural commodities are members of a 
cooperative association or other organization, an expression 
from the producers of such commodities shall be obtained 
through a State convention of such producers, to be called by 
the head of the department of agriculture of such State, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by him. 

Operations on cotton would not be begun until organizations 
representing that commodity or, if such organizations contain 
less than 50 per cent of the producers, until the will of the 
producers has been ascertained, and they favor the beginning 
of operations by the board, and only then at such time as was 
determined by the board that a surplus above requirements for 
orderly marketing existed. 

Ninth. The board is authorized to enter into a contract with 
mny cooperative marketing association engaged in marketing 
any basic agricuitural commodity, insuring such associations 
for 12 months against decline in the market price for such 
commodity at the time of sale by the association from the 
market price for such commodity at the time of delivery to 
the association. (See page 20, subdivision (d).) This insur- 
ance feature will be very valuable in protecting against decline 
in the market after the sale of cotton has been made. 

Tenth. The nominating committee of each Federal land dis- 
trict, who name persons from whom members of the farm 
board are chosen, shall be composed of seven members, four 
nominated by the bona fide farm organizations, two by the head 
of the State agricultural department, and one appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

I shall not undertake to analyze or discuss all of the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Briefly, it creates a Federal farm board of 12 members, 
1 from each of the 12 Federal land bank districts. The board 
is authorized to deal with the surplus of wheat, cotton, rice, 
hogs, corn, and tobaceo, designated as basic agricultural com- 
modities, and there is an authorized appropriation of $250,- 
000,000 from the Federal Treasury. This may be used by the 
board in assisting cooperative associations and producers in 
buying, storing, and selling such agricultural products when 
a surplus production thereof exists. 

The board, when carrying on operations with reference to 
any of these commodities, is authorized to levy an equalization 
or stabilization fee on such products, to be collected and used 
by the board to finance its operations. The board is also 
authorized to make loans, and it may enter into a contract 
whereby cooperative associations may be insured for 12 months 
against decline in market prices from the price of agricultural 
products at the time of their sale. 

Two chief objects are sought to be accomplished by the bill, 
first, to give producers of farm crops power to influence their 
murkets as effectively as other industrial groups; second, to 
afford all the advantages of orderly marketing through control 
of surplus to the producers of a crop like cotton, of which the 
American supply is the dominant factor in the world price. 
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While I do not believe that controlling the surplus will by 
any means solve all of the economic problems of the farmer, 
many of these he must solve for himself, yet a proper market- 
ing when such surplus exists will afford a large measure of 
relief. It should certainly insure a better price. If some 
vast corporation, adequately financed, actuated by the beneficent 
purpose of seeing that the farmers received a better price for 
their products should, when a surplus of cotton existed, go upon 
the market and buy a large quantity of cotton, even the pur- 
chase of this cotton would immediately cause the price to 
advance, and, if after buying they should take it off the market 
and store it, the price would still further advance. This bill 
creates the machinery whereby the farmers can, through their 
own organizations and cooperation, do this very thing, and the 
Federal Government starts them with $250,000,000 and furnishes 
the instrumentalities through which they may act. 

The size of the cotton crop is always one of great uncertainty. 
While, of course, acreage in a large measure determines the 
volume of production, it is not alone controlling. The same 
acreage one year may produce a crop next year vastly larger, 
due to improved seasons and weather conditions and absence 
of insects. 

The average United States cotton acreage for the years 1921- 
1924 was 35,000,000 acres. The 1921 yield was 124.5 pounds per 
acre; in 1924, 156.8 pounds. The cotton-yield variation in those 
years due to uncontrollable influences amounted to 2,250,000 
bales on the average acreage. 

Statistics show that some years we have a shortage and some 
years a surplus. It is only during those years when a sur- 
plus exists that this board would operate. 

The insurance feature against decline in price after same is 
marketed should be of value. The problem of marketing is of 
vital importance to the farmers at all times, since ordinarily 
the lowest price is received at the time the farmers are selling 
their cotton, and the price frequently advances thereafter. 
For instance, this year the price has advanced some $15 or $20 
a bale since the bulk of the crop has been marketed by the 
producers. If the producers could through cooperation market 
their cotton in an orderly manner, they should receive a fair 
average price and the speculators would not be able to reap a 
profit, as is now done. 

The immense cotton crop of 1926 and the low price received 
therefor emphasizes the need of some such governmental agency 
whereby the farmers may help themselves by orderly market- 
ing and prevent bankruptcy to those engaged in this greatest 
of all industries, 

According to figures furnished me by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the 1925 crop was 16,103,679 bales, and the value thereof 
was $1,464,032,000, while the 1926 crop, as estimated, is 
18,618,000 bales, valued at $1,016,346,000. In other words, the 
1926 crop, which is approximately two and a half million bales 
larger than the 1925 crop, brought approximately half a million 
dollars less. ; 

A system which permits this gross injustice to be done to the 
farmers of America should be remedied. 

The Federal Government has legislated for the railroads, the 
banks, the manufacturing interests, and the labor organizations, 
and the last great class to knock at the door of Congress for 
relief are the farmers of America, and they have only come 
when impelled by necessity so to do. 

While there are features of this bill that I do not like, and I 
am not sure that it will accomplish all that is claimed for it, 
at least it gives recognition to the great need of agriculture 
and is an effort to alleviate the deplorable condition in which 
the tillers of the soil find themselves at this time. If I err in 
voting for it, I shall err in trying to do something, rather than 
nothing, for the farmers of America at this the hour of their 
greatest need. 

It is said that some Members of this House are going to vote 
for this bill with the expectation that the President will veto it. 
I am not of that number. I am going to vote for it with the 
expectation that he will approve it. {Applause.] When the 
Haugen bill was being considered by Congress at the last ses- 
sion word went out from the White House that the President 
would veto it if it passed Congress, and many Members were 
doubtless deterred from voting therefor, not wishing to do a 
vain thing. This time, however, there it utter silence at the 
White House, and no one knows what the President will do 
with this bill if we pass it. 

I base my belief that he will approve it on two grounds: 

In the first place the President surely would not turn a deaf 
ear to the great agricultural sections of America who are in 
dire distress at this time. The industrial East, from whence 
he comes, and which is already protected by the tariff, may 
oppose, but his sense of hearing is so keenly developed that 
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these voices from the East can not drown the sounds of distress 
that come from the agricultural West and South. 

In the secend place, I base my belief upon a declaration and 
promise contained in the annual message which he delivered 
in this House at the beginning of the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, in December, 1925. In discussing the subject 
of agriculture, President Coolidge said that it was in a dis 
tressed condition, but he closed that portion of his message 
with this inspiring sentence and promise: 


14 
| ‘ 


0) ( 


, 


agricultural 
[ Applause. ] 


There is every reason to suppose that a new era in 


prosperity lies just before us, which will be unprecedented. 


That era of prosperity is still lying just before us, and I 
think that the President will realize that the condition of agri- 
culture has been growing worse since that prophetic utterance 
was made, and that something must be done to have his prom- 
ise fulfilled, and this bill is the only hope of the fulfillment of 
that promise that can come at the hands of this Congress to 
relieve these sections of the country desiring some part of 
that prosperity of which we heard so much in the last cam- 
paign. [{Applause.] 

I shall not take the time to discuss my amendment, because 
1 discussed it fully on the floor of the House two weeks ago. 
It simply declares that the policy of Congress in regard to this 
bill is that at the expiration of a five-year period it shall be 
repealed unless an act of Congress shall extend it. The first 
MeNary-Haugen bill had a provision declaring that the emer- 
cency period should exist for only five years unless extended 
by Congress. This law will be an experiment, and I want it 
expressed in the terms of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, And if it proves good, as we hope it will, 
then Congress will extend it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
thank the House for the attention you have given me. 
plause. } 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It certainly would be done. I 
[ Ap- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


SHORT TITLB 
This act may be cited as the “ Surplus control act.” 


Mr. McDUFFIRB. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


gc, 18, 


an 


Amendment offered by Mr. McDuFrim: On page 26, line 16, after the 
“act,” insert the following: 

Sec. 19. Any member of the board, nominating commiitee, advisory 
council, or any employee under the terms of this act who buys or sells 
or in any wise deals in future contracts or on exchanges dealing in any 
commodities affected by this act shall, upon conviction, be fined 
not less than $5,000 and imprisoned for not less than six months noi 


more ’ 


ord 


of the 


than 20 years.’ 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes a point 


of order against the amendment. The Chair will hear the 
gentleman from Alabama. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the 


Hiouse but a moment. Certainly this amendment is germane. 
We have provided in this legislation for defalcation or misap- 
propriation of funds in the handling of the stabilization fund. 
I take it that in every act of this kind the Congress should, 
wnd this amendment would, properly protect the industry, and 
the country, for that matter, from any misconduct on the part 
of any employee of the Government or anyone connected other- 
Wise with the provisions of this act or affected thereby from 
simbling upon the exchanges in wheat or cotton or any other 
}roduct, for that matter. I can not imagine on what grounds 


hy 


a provision such as this could be held out of order. I submit 
that it is necessary that the public should be protected. 
It is not offered for the purpose of killing this bill. Nobody 


in the world wants the farmer to have relief more than I. 
liave been a farmer most all my life. 


friends are farmers. 


I 
My own family and my 
I appreciate the distressing condition of 


usriculture throughout the cotton section. But I do want to 
(io something effective for the industry during this session. 


fhis bill, if you please, will not become a law, in my opinion 
‘is Well as in the opinion of many men on this floor, and we 
ire not affording immediate relief for distressed agriculture, 
and that is what the cotton farmer is asking for to-day. 
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Why should we trifle with the interests of the farmer? Itisa 
ravesty and a sad commentary upon this Congress that they 
rush through this legislation under gag rule, without permitting 
even the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” Beliey- 
ing, aS many men do, that this bill will never become operative, 
yet voting for all its provisions, wise or unwise, is not being fair 
with the farmer. Why make his interests a football of polities? 
I resent such treatment in behalf of the farmers who have hon- 
ored me with their high commission. Must you refuse again 
to amend this bill so as to prevent speculation and gambling 
by the board, committee, and council members and employees 
because of a desire on the part of some Members to put this 
bill up to the President? ‘This bill could and should have been 
amended in many particulars, and if the Senate is sincere that 
body could well have agreed to several wise amendments snd 
passed this bill on to the White House. Our great desire to 
pass this or any other bill should not preclude our offering and 
adding certain wise provisions after a full discussion. We have 
had little information as to the merits of this bill. 

I think certainly the equalization fee in this bill is uncon 
stitutional. I do not know how the people I represent fee! 
about this proposed tax on their products. I would rather 
defer this fee for two years or wait and consult their wishes 
about that problem. Here we have offered to limit this board 
of such broad and unusual powers in previding a fee on cotton. 

We have offered amendments providing that the fee could 
not be more than $2, or 5, or $10 per bale, but the 
House very promptly voted such amendments down. An amend- 
ment was offered limiting the fee to $25 per bale, and even that 
was voted down. The board is unlimited in its power as to 
levying a fee on any commodity whether the farmer likes it o 
not. He may vote it on himself, it is true, but the amount of 
the fee is left to the will of the board. 

I have offered several amendments hoping that I might be 
able to help the bill or make its provisions more acceptable 
to the farmers. All amendments have met the same fate and 
the one I now offer will likewise go as all other amendments 
have gone. I would like to see this Congress provide legisla 
tion for the relief of the farmers of the country, but by rwail- 
rouding this bill as you are doing you are absolutely closing 
the door of hope in the face of the farmer during this session 
1 only hope that upon our return here the next Congress will 
divest this serious problem of all politics and do some real 
constructive legislating for the agricultural interests the 
country. 

It is a sad commentary upon this Congress and the country 


of 


at large is properly criticizing Congress because it has not 
settled the great problem of Muscle Shoals. If you had fol 
lowed section 124 of the national defense act and provided 


for the manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals during peace 


time, you would have then done something helpful to the 
farmer. His fertilizer bills are his greatest burdens to-day. 
Many are not able to buy fertilizer now. If you would do 
something really helpful, accept the suggestion of the gentle 


man from Iowa, Mr. Dickinson, that the farmer is staggering 
under the terms of the highest protective tariff law ever 
written, and that accounted for the low purchasing power of 
his dollar to-day. Reduce that tariff on the many articles the 
farmer has to buy and you would accomplish much for stricken 
agriculture. Yes, this Congress is very properly criticized for 
its failure to settle the Muscle Shoals problem. 

I have voted for the Aswell bill and the Crisp bill to-day be 
lieving they would better serve the interests of agriculture at 
this time. I can not support this bill with its provisions for an 
equalization fee. I voted for the Jones bill, which would equal 
ize the effects of the tariff on our people who produce a surplus. 
Of course, it had no chance before this Congress of high pro 
tectionists. We can write legislation that will help the farmer 
if the leadership of this House and this administration will vet 
down to business and try to really do somefhing for agriculture. 

The people I represent are an honest and intelligent people 
I am not going to try to fool them by voting for something I am 
sure will never be the law. I will not trifle with them. I have 
never tried to mislead them, and could not do so if I wished. 
God knows I would not intentionally do anything against 
welfare of the agricultural interests of my district or my State. 
I may be making trouble for myself in voting against this bill 
The line of least resistance may be to vote for this bill 
will never become the law, and then trv to even fool myself into 
the position that I had voted for the best interests of my people. 
Understand me, I do not question the position of any man here 
Many gentleman are sincerely and konestly trying to help the 
farmer by supporting this bill and voting down every amend 
ment. Of course, they will be disappointed when the President 
vetves it. As for myself, though I may be wrong—the best of 


the 


since it 
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us fall into error sometimes—I shall vote according to my besi 
judgment of what is right, having due regard for the oath I 
took upon assuming this high office and with full appreciation 
of the obligations I owe to as high a type of splendid intelli- 
gent citizenship as any man ever had the honor to represent in 
the Halls of Congress—the people of the first district of Ala- 
bama. Oh, they may differ with me in this stand JI am taking, 
but, thank God, I believe I can vote my honest convictions on 
this bill and still retain their respect and confidence which I so 
greatly cherish. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Dowex] desire to discuss the point of order? 


lowa [Mr. 


Mr. DOWELL. The amendment is clearly not germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama con- 


tend that it is germane? 

Mr. McDUFFIBE. It is a new section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Any ameudment affecting the bill would 
sermane, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think this is 
proper place for the geutleman’s amendment, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, 
colleague is offering this amendment as a new section of 
bill. It would be germane at any point in the bill after 
machinery is set up. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The section which the gentleman proposes 
follows the definitions in the bill and also the section naming 
the short title of the act. It seems to the Chair it is not ger- 
mane at this point. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Well, Mr. Chairman, appreciating the fact 
that t steam roller is well oiled and is moving beautifully, 
l am sure the amendment will not be adopted, but I do want 
to ask unanimous consent to return to the section of the bill 
where it will be germane. 

Mr. DOWELL. What was the gentleman's request? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I ask unanimous consent to return to the 
section of the bill where it will be germane. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am very sorry, but we can not return now. 


be 
the 


my 


the 
the 


} 
me 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is so manifest that the 


gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowex] Gesires to protect the right 
of the members of this board to gamble in cotton that I think 
the gentleman ought not to insist upon the amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. No; but it not my desire to have an 
amendment considered that is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I think the amendment should be adopted. 
Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. DOWELL. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Marrs, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill (S. 4808) to 
establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House without amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
a third time. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the Qill to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana 
motion to recommit which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


is 


offers a 


Mr. ASWELL moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture with instructions to report the bill back to the House forthwith 


with the following amendment; Strike out all afier the enacting clause 
and insert—— 
Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the matter be considered as read, as it was printed in the 
Recorp two days ago. May I explain further that it is the 


Aswell bill exactly, without change. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 


mous consent that his motion to recommit be considered as hay- 
ing been read, it having been published in the Recorp, and being 
entitled the “Aswell bill.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ee ttt tt CCC CCC Ce 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 175, nays 215, 
not voting 42, as follows: 


[Roll No. 30] 
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Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Almon 
Andrew 
Aswell 
sSucharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Beedy 
seers 
Begg 
Pell 
Black, N. Y. 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowles 
Bowling 
Box 
Brand, Ga, 
Briggs 
Brigham 
Britten 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Bullwinkle 
Burdick 
surton 
Busby 
Butler 
Carpenter 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Cochran 
Connally, Tex. 
Connery 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cox 
Coyle 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 


Abernethy 
Adkins 

Allen 
Allgood 
Andresen 
Arentz 
Arnold 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 

Bailey 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 

Lerger 
Black, Tex, 
Bloom 

Roles 
Bowman 
Boylan 
Braud, Ohio 
Browne 
Burtness 
Byrns 
Cannon 
Carew 

Carss 
Carter, Calif, 
Carter, Okla, 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Cole 

Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Cooper, Wis, 
Corning 
Cramton 
Cullen 

Davey 

Davis 
Denison 
Dickinson, Lowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dowell 
Driver 

Dyer 

Elliott 
Englebright 
Eslick 
Iesterly 
Evans 

faust 

Fisher 
litzgerald, Roy G. 


YEAS—175 


Dallinger 
Darrow 
Daveuport 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Doyle 
Drane 
Drewry 
Edwards 
Ellis 
Fairchild 
Fenn 

Fish 
Mietcher 
Tort 

Foss 

ree 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Green, Fla, 
Griffin 
Hale 
Ilardy 
Hare 
Hlersey 
Hill, Md, 
Ifouston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Hull, Morton D. 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 
Kahn 
Kearns 


Kemp 

Kiess 

Lanham 
Lankford 
Lehlbach 
Linthicum 

Luce 

McDuffie 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
MeMillan 
MacGregor 
Madden 

Magee, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Mapes 

Martin, Mass, 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 

Montague 
Montgomery 
Mooney 

Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 

Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
Parker 
Patterson 
Peery 
Perkins 
Porter 
Pratt 
Rankin 
fansley 
tayburn 
teed, N. Y. 
Rogers 
Rouse 
Sanders, N 
Sandlin 


- 


NAYS—215 


Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Frear 
Irench 
Fulmer 

Funk 

Furlow 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Gardner, [nd, 
Garner, Tex, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Goodwin 
Green, Lowa 
Greenwood 
Griest 
Hadley 

Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Iiammer 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hickey 

Hill, Ala. 
Hill, Wash, 
Hoeh 

Hogg 
Holaday 
looper 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudson 

Hull, William FE, 
Irwin 
Jacobstein 
James 
Johnson, Hi, 
Johnson, Ind, 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. Dak, 
Johnson, Tex, 
Keller 
Kendall 

Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 

Kirk 
Knutson 
Kopp 


Kurtz 
Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Larsen 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif, 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Letis 
Lindsay 
Little 
Lozier 

Lyon 
MeClintic 
McKeown 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
Major 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Martin, La, 
Menges 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Moore, Ky. 
Morehead 
Murphy 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N, Y. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parks 
Peavey 
Prall 
Purnell 
Quayle 
Quin 

Ragon 
Rainey 
Ramseyer 
Rathbone 
Reece 

Reed, Ark. 
Reid, Il. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 


Scott 
Sears, Fla, 
Seger 
Shreve 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Sosnowski 
Spearing 
Sproul, Il, 
Stalker 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Sweet 
Taber 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Tiison 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vaile 

Vare 
Vincent, Mich, 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Welsh, Va. 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Romjue 

Row bottom 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sears, Nebr. 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Somers, N. Y. 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Strong, Kans, 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Swing 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vestal 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wetalad 
Welch, Calif. 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
Whittington 
Williams, I. 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihlman 











Anthony 
Appleby 
sixier 
trumm 
umpbell 
intie id 
elle 
leary 
nnolly, 
rry 
kstein 


Pa. 
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NOT VOTING—42 


Eaton 
Fredericks 
Gallivan 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Graham 
Kelly 

King 

Kunz 

Lee, Ga, 


Lineberger 
Lowrey 
McLeod 
Magrady 
Mead 
Morin 
Morrow 
O'Connor, N, Y. 
Perlman 
Phillips 
lou 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On 
Mr. Gallivan 


this vote: 


(for) with Mr. 


Kunz 


(against). 


Mr. Mead (for) with Mr. Walters (against). 


Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Swartz 
Swoope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Walters 
Weller 
Wingo 
Woodyard 


(against). 


Mr. Golder (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 

Mr. Eaton (for) with Mr. Anthony (against). 

Mr. Dickstein (for) with Mr, King (against). 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (tor) with Mr. Canfield 

Mr. Graham (for) with Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mir. Pou (for) with Mr, Wingo (against). 

Mr. McLeod (for) with Mr. Lowrey (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 


Mr. Fredericks with 
Brumm with 


Mr 


Mr. Campbell 


Mr. Lineberger 
DOUGLASS. 
Massachusetts, 
important business, 


Mr. 
from 


” 


yote “ aye. 


Mr. 
with Mr. 
with Mr. 


Morrow. 


Mr, Cleary. 


O'Connor of New York. 
Weller, 


Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. GALLIVAN, 


is 


my colleague, 
absent on account 
If the gentleman were present he would 


the gentleman 
of 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The 


Mr. HAUGE 


SPE AKER. 


N 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 214, nays 178, 


auswered 
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ooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Davey 
Davis 
Denison 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dowell 
Driver 
lover 
I jliott 
Englebright 
slick 
] rly 
Evans 
Faust 
Fisher 
Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Andrew 
Aswell 
Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 


The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


resent” 1, not yoting 39, as follows: 
[Roll No. 31] 
YEAS—214 
Fitzgerald, W.T. Knutson Romjue 
Frear Kopp Rowbottom 
French Kurtz Rubey 
Fulmer Kvale Rutherford 
Funk LaGuardia Sabath 
Furlow Lampert Sanders, Tex. 
Gambrill Lankford Schafer 
Garber Larsen Schneider 
Gardner, Ind. Lazaro Sears, Nebr. 
Garrett, Tex. Lea, Calif. Shallenberger 
Gasque Leatherwood Simmons 
Gilbert Leavitt Sinclair 
Goodwin Letts Sinnott 
Green, Fla. Little Smith 
Green, lowa Lozier Sproul, Kans. 
Greenwood Lyon Steagall 
Griest McClintic Stedman 
Hadley McKeown Strong, Kans. 
Hall, Ind. McLaughlin, Nebr. Summers, Wash. 
Hall, N. Dak, McReynolds Sumners, Tex. 
Hammer McSwain Swank 
Harrison McSweeney Swing 
Hastings Major Taylor, Colo, 
Haugen Manlove Taylor, Tenn, 
Hawley Mansfield Thomas 
Hayden Martin, La. Thompson 
Hickey Menges Thurston 
Hill, Ala. Michener Tillman 
Hill, Wash. Miller Timberlake 
Hoch Milligan Updike 
Hogg Moore, Ky. Upshaw 
Holaday Morehead Vestal 
Hooper Morgan Vinson, Ga. 
Howard Murphy Vinson, Ky. 
Hudson Nelson, Mo. Warren 
Ifull, William BE. Nelson, Wis. Wefald 
Irwin Newton, Mo. Weich, Calif. 
Jacobstein Oldfield Wheeler 
James Oliver, Ala. White, Kans. 
Jeffers Parks Whittington 
Johnson, Ill. Peavey Williams, IL. 
Johnson, Ind. Purnell Williams, Tex. 
Johnson, Ky. Quin Williamson 
Johnson, 8. Dak, Ragon Wilson, Miss, 
Johnson, Tex. Rainey Winter 
Jones Ramseyer Wolverton 
Keller Rankin Wood 
Kemp Rathbone Woodruff 
Kendall Rayburn Wurzbach 
Kerr Reece Wyant 
Ketcham Reed, Ark, Yates 
Kiefner Reid, Il. Zihiman 
Kincheloe Robinson, lowa 
Kirk Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—178, 
Beedy Box Burton 
seers Boylan Butler 
Begg Briggs Carpenter 
Bell Brigham Carter, Calif, 
Black, N. Y. Britten Chalmers 
Bland Ruchanan Chindblom 
Bloom Bulwinkle Cochran 
Bowles Burdick Connally, Tex, 


SE 
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Connery Glynn Montgomery Stalker 
Cooper, Ohio Griffir Mooney Stevenson 
Corning Hale Moore, Ohio Stobbs 
Cox Hardy Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Coyle Hare Morin Sweet 
Crisp Hersey Nelson, Me. Taber 
Crosser Hill, Md. Newton, Minn. Taylor, W. Va. 
Crowther Houston Norton Temple 
Crumpacker Huddleston O'Connell, N.Y, Thatcher 
Cullen Hudspeth Connell, R. 1, Tilson 
Dallinger Hull, Tenn. O'Connor, La, Tincher 
Darrow Hull, Morton D, Oliver, N. Y. Tinkham 
Davenport Jenkins Parker Tolley 
Deal Johnson, Wash. Patterson Treadway 
Dempsey Kahn Peery Tucker 
Dominick Kearns Perkins Tydings 
Doughton Kiess Porter Underhill 
Douglass Kindred Prall Underwood ° 
Doyle Lanham Pratt Vaile 
Drane Lehlbach Quayle Vare 
Drewry Lindsay Ransley Vincent, Mich 
Edwards Linthicum Reed, N. Y. Voigt 
Ellis Luce Rogers Wainwright 
Fairchild McDuffie Rouse Wason 
Fenn McFadden Sanders, N. Y. Watres 
Fish McLaughlin, Mich.Sandlin Watson 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. MeMillan Scott Weaver 
Fletcher MacGregor Sears, Fla. Weller 
Fort Madden Seger Welsh, Pa. 
Foss Magee, N. Y. Shreve White, Me. 
ree Magee, Pa. Smithwick Whitehead 
l’reeman Mapes Snell Wilson, La. 
Frothingham Martin, Mass. Somers, N. Y. Woodrum 
Garner, Tex. Merritt Sosnowski Woodyard 
Garrett, Tenn. Michaelson Speaks Wright 
Gibson Mills Spearing 
Gifford Montague Sproul, MN. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—1 
Strong, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—39 
Anthony Curry King Perlman 
Appleby Dickstein Kunz Phillips 
Bixler Katon Lee, Ga. Pou 
Prumm Fredericks Lineberger Strother 
Campbell Gallivan Lowrey Swarts 
Canfield Golder MeLeod Swoope 
Carew Goldsborough Magrady Tavlor, N. J. 
Celler Gorman Mead Walters 
Cleary Graham Morrow Wingo 
Connolly, Pa. Kelly O'Connor, N. Y. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Kunz (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 

Mr, Celler (for) with Mr. Golder (against). 

Mr. Anthony (for) with Mr. Eaton (against). 

Mr. King (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 

Mr. Canfield (for) with Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania 
Mr. Lowrey (for) with Mr. McLeod (against). 

Mr. Walters (for) with Mr. Mead (against). 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr, Graham 
Mr. Wingo (for) with Mr. Pou (against). 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Appleby with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Cleary, 

Mr. Brumm with Mr. Morrow. : 

Mr. Campbell with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 

Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye” 
when my name was called. I am paired with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. GRAHAM, and therefore I withdraw my 
vote of “aye” and answer “ present.” 


(against). 


(against). 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. GaLrivan, was called away on im- 
portant business. He asked me to state that if he were here 


he would vote “no” on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. W RIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that if my c¢ol- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Les, were here, he 
would vote “ no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. HAvuGEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Mr. Pov, is sick to-night and unable 
to be present. If he had been here, he would have voted against 
the MeNary bill and for the Aswell bill on the motion to re- 
commit, 

FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I want to muke clear at the outset that I yield to no 
one a greater interest in agriculture and a more earnest desire 
to give relief to that great basic industry than myself. This 
interest and desire has just been demonstrated by casting my 
vote tin favor of all three of the farm relief bills just considered, 


to wit, the Aswell bill, the Crisp bill, and the Jones bill. We 
now have for consideration what is commonly called the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill, and I am exceedingly anxious to see it 
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amended so that I might be able to give it my conscientious 
support, but before committing myself to vote for it I am 
equally anxious to see that certain amendments thereto be 
nude. I therefore offered the following amendment : 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hare: On page 6, line 21, add the follow- 


ing section: 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any member of said board, or any 
employee thereof, or any member of the advisory council hereinafter 
provided, or any employee, agent, or other person directly or indirectly 
connected with said board or council to purchase or sell for future de- 
livery on any exchange any or elther of the commodities or the products 
thereof named in section 6 of this act, and it shall be unlawful for 
any person to divulge or furnish information to any other person for 


such purposes, and any such person being found guilty of violating this 
provision of this act shall be subject to a fine not exceeding $100,000 
or imprisonment for a period not exceeding 20 years, or both.” 


I think I can say without fear of successful contradiction 
that there has been more gambling and speculation in cotton 
than uuy other farm crop, and I think I am safe in saying 


that the cotton farmers of the South have felt and realized 
for yeurs that they have suffered more from price fixing and 
market manipulation by speculators than from any other cause, 
not excluding drought and boll weevil. Yet this bill which 


you ave preparing to pass will give a governmental board or 
organization the privilege and unlimited right to gamble and 
speculate on the very crop that you expect to bandle for the 


beneiit of the farmer. The purpose of this amendment is to 
prevent speculation by members of this board or persons to 
Whom they may furnish confidential information, because I 
aim stive the temptation will be so great that some of them 
Will be guilty unless such amendmeut is added. The board and 
council will probably know several days in advance the date 
When the operating period for a particular crop provided for 


in the bill will begin and they will know in advance when 


the operating period will terminate. There is nothing to pre- 
vent them from going into the market on the exchange and 


buy or sell the crop or commodity for their own use or benefit 
nud against the interest of those for whose benefit the oper- 
ating period was instituted. i understand that upward of 
50,000,000 bales of cotton were bought and sold on the ex- 
change last year, and I predict that if this bill becomes a law, 
without this amendment, there will be more than 100,000,000 
bales sold within less than one year after it goes into effect, 
and those selling this cotton will not be paying an equalization 
tve 

|The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hare) there were—ayes 61, noes 90. So the amendment 
Was rejected. | 

Mr. HARE. I then offered another amendment. 


Page 15, line 4, after the word “ collection,” strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add: “ Provided, That no equalization fee shall be 


levied or collected on cotton until further and affirmative action by 
Congress,” 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I think it is considered by 


everyone that if this bill is enacted into law and becomes 
operative it will be an experiment. As a matter of fact, it 
is considered that if either of the bills we have just voted 


on had become a law, it would have only been an experi- 
ment. Now, if all of this Jegislation is to be an experiment, I 


tuke the position that there is no good reason why the farmer 
should be calied upon to foot the bills, because it is not in 
keeping with the past history of similar legislation. When the 
Congress of the United States first placed a tariff on shoes it 
was an experiment, but the law did not require the manufac- 
turers to pay a tax or equalization fee to try out the experi- 
ment or insure the success of their business, 

It was also an experiment when you placed a tariff on wool- 
ens, but you did not place a tax or equalization fee on the 
manufacturer when you placed that tariff on woolen goods. 
Nor did you place a tax or equalization fee on the manufac- 
turer when you provided for a tariff on hats to insure the 
success of his business. Then, I want to ask in all fairness, 
why ‘should the farmer be burdened with this tax or equali- 
zation fee when you are going to conduct an experiment 
in trying to insure the success of his business? I think the 
experiment could have been conducted , ust as well under the 
provisions of the Aswell bill, the Crisp bill, or the Jones bill, 
and the farmer under either would have been relieved of this 
tax or equalization fee. I am in fayor of making the experi- 
ment, but IT am also in favor of the Government paying the 
bill and not charging it up against the individual farmer. 
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[The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hare) there were—ayes 27, noes 70.] 

Mr. HARE. Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, since you have 
failed to accept this amendment and rejected a number of 
others, I wish to give it as my opinion that if the bill passes and 
becomes a law, and some of its proponents are praying that it 
will not, you will be fastening a colossal millstone around the 
neck of the cotton farmer from which he will never be able to 
divorce himself, especially since you have rejected the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wricut] 
providing for a limitation of the tax on cotton. The amend- 
ment as read by the Clerk is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wricut: Page 15, line 4, after the word 


“collection ” insert: Provided, That the equalization fee on cotton shall 
not exceed $10 per bale. 
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The other amendment as reported by the Clerk reads: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wricut: Page 15, line 4, after the word 
“collection” insert: “ Provided, That no equalization fee on cotton 
shall exceed $25 per bale, 


Another amendment I wish to quote is one reported and read 
by the Clerk as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TINCHER: Page 7, line 17, after the word 
“board ’ insert a colon and add the words: “ Provided, That the board 
shall not appoint more than 25 experts for any one commodity, and 
in no case shall the salary of any expert exceed $10,000 per annum.” 


This amendment was also rejected. It is clear, therefore, 
that the board will have the unlimited right to employ as many 
experts as it desires, and pay them any salary it wants to and 
then fix the tax or equalization fee on the farmer high enough 
to pay the bills. Under these circumstances I will be compelled 
to vote against the bill. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House with the following title, which was 
signed by the Speaker. 

H. J. Res. 359. Making an appropriation for the eradication 
or control of the European corn borer. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented to him by the British Government ; 

$8. 545. An act for the payment of damages to certain citizens 
of New Mexico, caused by reason of artificial obstructions to 
the flow of the Rio Grande by an agency of the United States. 

S$. 598. An act for the relief of Alexander McLaren ; 

8.612. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Wooten; 

S. 867. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay the Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for the 
treatment of disabled Government employees ; 

$. 1304. An act for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co.; 

S. 1456. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of H. C. Ericsson; 

$. 1860. An act for the relief of F. G. Proudfoot; 

2302. An act for the relief of Elisha K. Henson; 

2618. An act for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 
3064. An act for the relief of the Capital Paper Co. ; 

. 3462. An act for the relief of Homer H. Hacker; 

. 3918. An act for the relief of Robert R. Bradford; 

S$. 4268. An act for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. 
Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in their 
contract for the construction of certain steel barges and a 
dredge for the Government of the United States; 

S. 4669. An act for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil 
Co. (Ine.) ; 

8.4756. An act for the relief of Capt. Ellis E. Haring and 
Edward F, Batchelor ; 

8. 4933. An act authorizing an appropriation for public high- 
ways in the Virgin Islands of the United States; 

S$. 4943. An act for the relief of George H. Cecil; and 

S. 5084. An act to provide for the payment of the amount of 
an adjusted-service certificate to Irving D’Forrest Parks, bene- 
ficiary designated by Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased. 


ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


RRR 


?, 


Mr, HAUGEN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 18, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon, 











COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, February 18, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To incorporate the Federal reserve pension fund, to define its 
functions (S. 3657). 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


(10.30 a. m.) 


To require contractors and subcontractors engaged on public 
works of the United States to comply with State laws relating 
to hours of labor and wages of employees on State public works 
R. 17069). 


(i 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to modify agreements 
heretofore made for the settlement of certain claims in favor 
of the United States (H. R. 15131). 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


(10 a. m.) 


To extend the benefits of the World War veterans’ act, as 
mended, te Jerry Tarbot (H. J. Res. 237). 


1 
i 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, HTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
994. A communication from the President of the. United 
iates, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
Bureau of Immigration, Department of Labor, for the fiscal 
r ending June 30, 1927, amounting to $200,000 (H. Doc. No. 
)}; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

995. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Bureau of Immigration, Department of Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927,*to remain available until June 30, 


D 
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i 


a 


ea 
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1928, amounting to $237,000 (H. Doc. No. 734); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

106. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill “to enable electricians, radio elec- 
tricians, chief electricians, and chief radio electricians to be 


appointed to the grade of ensign”; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

yy) 
mitting report of an accumulation of documents and files of 
papers which are not needed nor useful in the transaction of 
current business, which may be sold as waste paper or other- 
wise disposed of according with law;. to the Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

998. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1927, for enforce- 

ient of the milk importation act, approved February 15, 
$15,000, and for furnishing meteorological data to Army and 
Navy aviation fields, $11,560, and for the fiscal year 1928, for 


communications | 
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| 








| Training 
amendment (Rept. No. 2139). 


7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 


| with amendment (Rept 


1927, | 
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1001. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 39, 
1927, for the payment of judgments of $4,110.40, and for repairs 
and improvements of the courthouse $3,300.40, in all $7,410.80; 
also, draft of proposed legislation to authorize the use of the 
present appropriation for the extension, etc. of streets and 
avenues, District of Columbia, for the payment of awards and 
expenses arising out of Public, No. 608, Sixty-ninth Congress 
(H. Dec. No, 738); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1002. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1927, for the War Depart- 
ment, amounting in all to $146,135; also draft of proposed legis- 
lation affecting an existing appropriation of the War Depart- 
ment (H. Doc. No. 739); to the Committee on Appropriations 


| and ordered to be printed. 


1003. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitling 
report of November 17, 1926, and supplemental report of Novem- 
ber 27, 1926, submitted by the Director of the Geological Survey 
with statement of expenditures on tribal or allotted Indian 
lands during the fiscal year 1926; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15457. A 


bill to provide a method for compensating persons who suffered 
property damage or personal injury due to the explosions at 
the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 
1926; with amendment (Rept. No, 2134). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 17138. 
A bill authorizing an appropriation to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station; without amendment (Rept. No. 2135). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 17131. A bill authorizing the construction of a 


bridge across the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, 
N. ¥.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2136). Referred to the 
Liouse Calendar. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. S 


‘ 
5213. 


An act for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes National 
School for Deaconesses and Missionaries; without 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HILL Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs 
Hi. R. 17201. A bill authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire- 
proof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Dayton, Ohio; without amendment (Rept. No. 2142). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 77. 
A bill authorizing an appropriation of $70,000 for the construe- 
tion of a bridge across the Trinity River and a road to connect 
therewith within the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, Calif 
No. 2152). Referred to the Conmittee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


of 


Lot 


Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16292. 
A bill to appropriate treaty funds due the Wisconsin Potta- 
| watomi Indians: with amendment (Rept. No. 2153). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16918. 
A bill to authorize the city of Niobrara, Nebr., to transfer 


further development of the blueberry, $2,400, and for an addi- | 


tional amount for inspection and quarantine, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, $25,000; in all, $88,960; also a draft of proposed legis- 
lation affecting existing appropriation (H. Doe. No. 735); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
999. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, amounting to $28,000, from 


the tribal funds of the Navajo Indians (H. Doc. No. 736); to | 


the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
1000. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 


for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 


1927 


af, 


consisting of three items amounting to $1,730,000 (H. Doe. 


No. 787) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be | 


printed. 


Niobrara Island to the State of Nebraska: 
(Rept. No. 2154). 


without 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. H. J. Res. 346. A joint resolution extending the 
provisions of the acts of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, 
lating to a compact between the States of Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Montana for allocating the waters of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; with amend 


amendment 


re- 


ment (Rept. No. 2155). Referred to the Commitiee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 17181. A bill to extend the time 


for constructing a bridge across the Rainy River, approximately 
midway between the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake 
of the Woods, State of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy 
River, Province of Ontario, Canada; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2156). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1564. A 
bill for the relief of Lewis H. Francke and Blanche F. Shelley, 
sole legal heirs of Ralph K. Warrington; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2137). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. 8S. 105. 
An act for the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, administrator of 
Clinton G. Colgate, deceased; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2138). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5787. A bill for the 
relief of J. C. Herbert; with amendment (Rept. No. 2140). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13091. A bill for the 
relief of Ellen B. Monahan; with amendment (Rept. No. 2141). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3464. A 
bill for the relief of John M. Andrews; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2148). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. &. 5179. A bill to correct the military record of John W. 
Siple; with amendment (Rept. No. 2144). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7146. A 
bill for the relief of William L. Trott; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2145). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7211. 
A bill for the relief of James W. Kingon; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2146). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9927. A 
bill to correct the military record of James P. Davis; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2147). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11483. A 
bill for the relief of Theodore Herbert; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2148). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 14161. 
A bill to correct the military record of Alexander Ashbaugh ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2149). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 14312. A 
bill for the relief of Charles A. Black, alias Angus Black; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2150). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
15792. <A bill to correct the military record of Alfred St. 
Dennis; with amendment (Rept. No. 2151). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 17107) 
granting a pension to Margaret Crawford, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 17207) to authorize the 
Comptroller General of the United States to audit post funds 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and its 
branches, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 17208) to provide for the 
acquisition of certain land in the District of Columbia and the 
establishment and operation of a municipal air port thereon; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 17199) granting the consent of 
Congress to the James River Bridge Corporation, its sue- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate bridges 
across the James River, Chuckatuck Creek, and Nansemond 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 17200) to prevent gam- 
bling in cotton futures and make it unlawful for any person, 
corporation, or association of persons to sell any contract for 
future delivery of any cotton within the United States, unless 
such seller is actually the legitimate owner of the cotton so 
contracted for future delivery at the time said sale or contract 
of sale is made; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 17201) author- 
izing the erection of a sanitary fireproof hospital at the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Dayton, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 17202) to enable electricians, 
radio electricians, chief electricians, and chief radio electricians 
to be appointed to the grade of ensign; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 17203) authorizing a na- 
tional referendum on the repeal of the eighteenth amendment : 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 17204) to amend section 
2240 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17205) to 
authorize advances by disbursing officers of the Treasury De- 
partment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 17206) to create a national 
memorial military park at and in the vicinity of Kennesaw 
Mountain, in the State of Georgia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 863) amend- 
ing the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to withhold his approval of the 
adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 5, 1924; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. BEERS: Resolution (H. Res. 430) to print the pray- 
ers of the Chaplain of the House of Representatives offered 
at the daily sessions of the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-niyth Con- 
gresses ; to the Committee on Printing. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of North Carolina, 
urging that the development of Muscle Shoals be used for the 
public and not leased to private corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina, in regard to the manufacture, ete., 
of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring passage of House bill 6238; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, regarding immigration legislation ; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 17209) granting an increase of 
pension to Isabella Daughenbaugh; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 17210) for the relief of F. A. 
Brady (Inc.); to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 17211) granting a pension 
to Abbie F. Daniels; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 17212) granting a pension to 
Lydia A. P. Conover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 17213) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma M. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 17214) to provide 
for the reincorporation of the Delta Alpha Sorority; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 17215) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucinda Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17216) 
granting an increase of pension to Laura T. Carter; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 17217) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza W. Bowker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 17218) granting an increase 
of pension to Arthur F. Truitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 17219) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Finney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6926. Petition of B. O. Sweet, president of the Dows Com- 
mercial Club, of Dows, Iowa, urging an increase in the tariff 
on molasses imported into the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6927. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from Lula Parsons and 
Surah A. F, Miller, Mount, Vernon, Ill, favoring the passage of 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

6928. By Mr. BEERS: Petition of citizens of Juniata County, 
Pa. favoring passage of the pension bill indorsed by the Na- 
tional Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6929. Also, petition from citizens of New Granada, urging 
passage of pension bill which is sponsored by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6930. By Mr. BERGER: Petition of various and sundry citi- 
vons of the United States, residents of the city of Milwaukee, 
opposing the Sunday closing law for the District of Columbia, 
or any other bill relating to the observance of the Sabbath; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6931. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of voters of Spotsylvania 
County, Va., urging that early steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the National 
Tribune, Washington, D. C., and urging support on part of 
Representatives and Senators; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6932. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of M. A. Regan and 29 
other citizens of Bakersfield, Vt., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6933. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Mrs. Anna Goodrich and 
seven other citizens of Villa Ridge, Mo., indorsing enactment 
of pension legislation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6934. Also, petition of Mrs. Lucretia Eubanks and 27 other 


citizens of Kansas City, Mo., indorsing enactment of pension | 


legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6935. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of Mrs. 
Frances Allen and 37 other voters of Berkeley, Calif., urging 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of the Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6936. Also, petition of Mrs. B, Webster and 21 other citizens 
of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of legislation in- 


creasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- | 


erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6937. Also, petition of Mrs. Nancy Mills and 14 other citizens 
of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of legislation 
ncreasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6938. Also, petition of Mrs. Caroline A. Beaven and 68 other 
residents of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of legislation 
increasing pensions of veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


6939. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of 62 residents of Duluth, 
Minn., advocating the National Tribune’s Civil War pension 


bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6940. Also, memorial of Senate of the State of Minnesota, the 
House of Representatives concurring, that farmers of Minnesota 
are in dire need of farm-relief legislation and the same should 
be speedily enacted into law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6941. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by 25 constitu- 
ents, protesting against war with Mexico and Nicaragua; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6942. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petition of 24 property owners and 
business men of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning Congress to 
pass the MeNary-Haugen agricultural relief bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

6943. Also, petition of 90 property owners and business men 
of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning Congress to pass the McNary- 
Haugen agricultural relief bill; to the Committee on Agri 
culture, 

6944. Also, petition of 54 property owners and business men 


of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning Congress to pass the MeNary- | 


Haugen 
culture, 

6945. Also, petition of 44 property owners and business men 
of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning Congress to pass the McNary- 
Haugen agricultural relief bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

6946. Also, petition of 43 property owners and business men 
of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning Congress to pass the McNary- 
Ilaugen agricultural relief bill; to the Committee on Agri 
culture, 


agricultural relief bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
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6947. Also, petition of 184 property owners and business men 
of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning Congress to pass the McNary- 
Haugen agricultural relief bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

6498. Also, vetition of 52 property owners and business men 
of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning Congress to pass the McNary- 
Haugen agricultural relief bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6949. By Mr. CORNING: Petition of sundry citizens of Al- 
bany, N. Y., urging the enactment of legislation for the purpose 
of granting increases of pensions to the veterans of the Civil 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

6950. By Mr. CURRY: Petition 
California district, requesting Civil 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6951. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of Wil- 
liamson County, Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows o! 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6952. Also, petition of various citizens of Christopher, [!., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to the 
needy and suffering veterans and the widows of veterans: to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6953. By Mr. EATON: Petition of Mary E. Heath, South 
Trenton Avenue, Frenchtown, N. J., and 73 other citizens of 
Frenchtown, urging immediate steps be taken to bring Civil 
War pension bill to vote and urging support by Members of 
Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6954. By Mr. FENN: Petition of 23 voters of East Hartford 
and Hartford, Conn., and 60 voters of Windsor, Conn., favoring 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of veterans 


the third 


legislation ; 


of residents of 
War pension 


| of the Civil War, their widows, and orphans; to the Committee 


on Invalid Pensions. 

6955. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Ohio 
State Senate under Joint Resolution 16, relating to the ship 
canal connecting the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean by 
way of the St. Lawrence River, and urging development and 
construction of the same jointly with the Dominion of Canada, 
to open Ohio and Middle West to ocean, and afford farmers 
and manufacturers a better outlet for their crops and produc 
tion in the world’s markets; to the Committee on River and 
Harbors. 

6956. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts State 
Branch, American Federation of Labor, Martin T. Joyee, 818 
Lawyers Building, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer-legislative agent, urging early and favorable con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3170, longshoremen’s compensation bill, 
and opposing any amendment fixing definite maximum amount 
of death of permanent total disability benefit ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6957. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Northfield, Vt., 
favoring legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6958, Also, petition of citizens of Cabot, Vt., favoring legisla 
tion for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6959. Also, petition by citizens of Irasburg, Vt., favoring legis 
lation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6960. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Edward J. Blon- 
ser and 121 citizens of Cass County, Ind., asking for legisla- 
tion in behalf of widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6961. Also, petition of W. A. Fankboner and 110 other citizens 
of Marion, Ind., asking for legislation in behalf of widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

6962. Also, petition of Mrs. Clarence Sutton and 48 citizens of 
Hartford City, Ind., asking for legislation in behalf of widows 
of Civil War soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6963. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petitions of residents of Portland, 
Monmouth, and Corvallis, Oreg., and Columbia and Josephine 
Counties, Oreg., to Congress to bring to a vote legislation grant- 
ing further relief to veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6964. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Malinda Shroyer and 
other citizens of St. Joseph County, Ind., urging the passage of 
a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6965. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of the El Paso Chamber 
of Commerce, of El Paso, Tex., indorsing legislation in behalf 
of irrigation along Canadian River; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 
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6966. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of Mrs. Emily 
Challacombe and Catharine R. Middleton, of Princeton, IIL, 
urging immediate and favorable consideration of the Elliott 
pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee op Invalid Pensions. 

6967. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of John Mec- 
Kinney and others, of Vigo County, Ind., for the increase of 
Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6968. By Mr. KELLER: Petition signed by residents of St. 
Paul, Minn., urging increase in pensions for Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6969. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Mr. R. F. Morris and 
34 other citizens of Ray, Ill, urging the immediate passage of 
legislation granting relief to the veterans and the widows of 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Sions, 

6970. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Mary S. Ellingsworth and 
79 other citizens of Geneseo, ILL, urging the immediate passage 
of a bill granting additional relief to the veterans and widows 
of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

6971. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 36 residents of Grand 
Riuipids, Mich., recommending the enactment by Congress of 
additional legislation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6972. Also, petition of Rev. R. G, Klingbeil and 60 other resi- 
dents of Holland, Mich., and vicinity, in opposition to the enact- 
ment by Congress of the Sunday closing legislation now pend- 
ing: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6973. By Mr. MICHAELSON: Petition from citizens of Chi- 
cago, IL, advocating a Civil War pension bill carrying increased 
rates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6974. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition signed by citizens of 
Caldwell County, Mo., urging the early consideration of Civil 
War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6975. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition by the members of the 
First United Presbyterian Chureh of St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
consisting of 400 members, urging the passage of the Lankford 
Sabbath bill, known as House bill 10311, for the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6976. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of the citizens of 
Augusta and Elisworth, Me., urging the passage by Congress of 
a bill granting increased pensions for Civil War veterans and 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

G977. Also, petition of the citizens of Brooksville and Vance- 
boro, Me., urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting in- 
creased pensions for Civil War veterans and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6978. By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition signed by Lon 
King and others of Camden County, Mo., in behalf of the 
Civil War increase bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6979. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of repre- 
sentative business men of Minneapolis, Minn., opposing the pas- 
sage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6980. Also, petition of the Quentin Roosevelt Chapter, No. 3, 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War, favoring the 
passage of House bill 4548 and Senate bill 3027; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6981. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of 22 residents of Cam- 
den County, N. J., favoring increase of pension for veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6982. Also, petition of 24 residents of Salem County, N. J., 
favoring increase of pension for veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6983. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Chapter, No. 329, of the Associated Master Barbers of America, 
urging Congress to pass Senate bill 4821, introduced by Senator 
Copeland, making it unlawful for barber shops to remain open 
on Sunday; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6984. Also, petition of citizens of Beaver County, Pa., urging 
the passage of House bill 10311, known as the Lankford Sunday 
rest bill for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6985. By Mr. PRALL: Petition from yoters of Staten Island, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6986. Also, petition against compulsory Sunday observance 
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6987. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of citizens of Napanoch, 
Ulster County, N. Y., urging legislation to increase the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6988. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition from the citizens 
of Hampton, Franklin County, Iowa, against compulsory Sun- 
aoe observance laws; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

6989. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Julia Baldwin and 
others, of Posey County, Ind., that the Civil War pension bill 
granting increases of pensions to widows of Civil War veterans 
be enacted into law at this session of Congress; to the Com. 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6990. Also, petition of Mary H. McAlpin, of Evansville, Ind., 
that the bill granting increases of pensions to Civil War widows 
be enacted into law at this session of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6991. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of J. M. 
Winch and 52 other residents of Java Village, N. Y.; urging 
Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6992. Also, petition of 55 ladies of the Relief Corps of Batavia, 
N. Y., urging Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6993. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition from citizens of 
Kaufman County, Tex., asking for increase of pensions for the 
relief of suffering veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

€994. Also, petition from citizens of Wood County, Tex., ask- 
ing for increase of pensions for the relief of suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6995. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 21 residents of Beulah, 
N. Dak., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6996. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of certain citizens of Ar- 
lington, Oreg., in behalf of a further increase of pensions for 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6997. By Mr. STALKER: Petition signed by citizens of Addi- 
son, Steuben County, N. Y., urging the passage of further legis- 


| lation providing increases in pensions for veterans of the Civil 


Var and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

6998. Also, petition signed by sundry citizens of Newark Val- 
ley, Tioga County, N. Y., favoring the passage of a bill granting 
additional relief to the veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Civil War ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6999. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego County, Calif., urging the passage by Congress of a bill 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the 
widows of Civil. War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7000. Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego County, 
Calif., urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7001. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of citizens of Page 
County, lowa, relating to legislation in favor of veterans of the 
Civil War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7002. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of B. W. Lewis and 
others, favoring Civil War pension legislation ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7003. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of Beulah Waldo 
et al., of Rushville, Ohio, favoring Civil War pension legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7004. Also, petition of Ota Mercer et al., of West Rushville, 
Ohio, favoring Civil War pension legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

7005. Also, petition of H. R, Carnicom et al., of Glenford. 
Ohio, and vicinity, in favor of Civil War pension legislation ; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7006. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition signed by nu- 


| merous residents of Bath County, in the ninth congressional 


| 
| 
| 


district of Kentucky, urging the passage before adjournment of 
Congress of a bill for the relief of needy and suffering veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7007. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Ellen C. Whitney and 26 
other residents of Mariboro, N. H., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order 


from citizens of Staten Island, N. ¥.; to the Committee on the | that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 


District of Columbia. 


widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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7008. Also, petition of Amanda L. Bates and five other resi- 
dents of Gilsum, N. H., urging that immediate steps be taken 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7009. By Mr. WATRES: Petition of residents of Elmhurst, 
Pa., favoring legislation to increase pension for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7010. Also, petition of, residents of Taylor, Pa., to increase 
pension of Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7011. Also, petition of residents of Carbondale, Pa., favoring 
legislation to increase the pension of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7012. Also, petition of residents of Moscow, Pa., favoring 
legislation to increase the pension of Civil War soldiers and 
widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7013. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of Pleasants 
County, W. Va., favoring additional pension legislation for 
widows, ete., of soldiers of Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalia Pensions. 

7014. Also, petition of citizens of Huntington, W. Va., relative 
to additional pension legislation for widows, etc., of soldiers of 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7015. By Mr. WURZBACH: Petition of N. Altermann, H. C. 
Brown, and other citizens of San Antonio, Tex., advocating the 
passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7016. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of citizens of Derry, West- 
moreland County, Pa., urging passage of an amendment to 
House bill 120 (Public Law 148) to increase the salaries of 
Federal jurors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 
Frivay, February 18, 1927 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 17, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 
PRAYER 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since we have taken a recess 
we do not have what possibly we need very much, and that is 
the services of the Chaplain. Because that service is omitted 
to-day, I ask unanimous consent to have the clerk read at the 
desk a prayer recently delivered by the president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin before the Senate of Wisconsin at the 
opening session of the legislature of that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Almighty God, Lord of all governments, help us in the opening hours 
of this legislative session to realize the sanctity of politics. * * * 

Give us the insight and grant us the power to lift this business of 
government into an adventure that we may with reverence call the 
politics of God, because by it we shall seek to fashion the life of this 
Commonwealth in the likeness of that city of God which has been the 
dream of saints and seers for unnumbered centuries, 

Save us from the sins to which we shall be subtly tempted as the calls 
of parties and the cries of interests beat upon this seat of government, 

Save us from thinking about the next election when should be 
thinking about the next generation. 

Save us from dealing in personalities when we should be dealing in 
principles, 

Save us from thinking too much about the vote of majorities when 
we should be thinking about the virtue of measures. 

Save us in crucial hours of debate from saying the things 
take when we should be saying the things that are true. 

Save us from indulging in catchwords wheh we should be 
for facts. 

Save us from making party an end in itself when we should be mak- 
ing ita means toan end. * * * 

May we have greater reverence for the truth than for 
Help us to make party our servant rather than our master. 

May we know that it profits us nothing to win elections if we lose 
Our courage, 

May we be worthy of the high calling of government. 


we 


that will 


searching 


the past. 


Amen. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control 
and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities, 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S.68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented to him by the British Government ; 

S. 545. An act for the payment of damages to certain citizens 
of New Mexico caused by reason of artificial obstructions to 
the flow of the Rio Grande by an agency of the United States; 

8.598. An act for the relief of Alexander McLaren; 

S$. 612. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Wooten ; 

S. 867. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 


pay the Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for the treat- 
ment of disabled Government employees ; 
8S. 1304. An act for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co,; 


S. 1456. 
States to 


An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 


hear and determine the claim of H. C. Ericsson; 


8. 1860. An act for the relief of F. G. Proudfoot: 

8S. 2302. An act for the relief of Elisha K. Henson; 

8S. 2618. An act for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 
S. 3064. An act for the relief of the Capital Paper Co. ; 
S. 3462. An act for the relief of Homer H. Hacker: 
8.3918. An act for the relief of Robert R. Bradford: 


S. 4268. An act for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. 
Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in their 
contract for the construction of certain steel and a 
dredge for the Government of the United States: 

S. 4669. An act for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil 
Co. (Ine.) ; 

8S. 4756. An act for the relief of Capt. Ellis E. Haring and 
Edward F. Batchelor; 

8.4933. An act authorizing an appropriation for public high- 
ways in the Virgin Islands of the United States: 

8. 4943. An act for the relief of George H. Cecil: 

S. 5084. An act to provide for the payment of the amount of 
an adjusted-service certificate to Irving D’Forrest Parks. bene- 
ficiary designated by Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased: 

H.R.2. An act to further amend the national banking laws 
and the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes: and 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
the eradication or control of the European corn borer. 

EXPENDITURES OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR INDIAN TRIBES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 

tion from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting, pursuant 


barges 


to law, a report of November 17, 1926, and a supplemental 
report of November 27, 1926, by the Director of the Geological 
Survey relative to expenditures made by that survey for the 


benefit of Indian tribes, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
INHABITANTS OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2770) 
to confer United States citizenship upon certain inhabitants of 
the Virgin Islands and to extend the naturalization laws there- 
to, which was on page 4, after line 2, to insert the following: 


Sec. 5. Section 4 of the act entitled “An act to provide a temporary 


government for the West Indian Islands aequired by the United States 
from Denmark by the convention entered into between said countries 
on the 4th day of August, 1916, and ratified by the Senate of the 


United States on the 7th day of September, 1916, and for other pur- 
approved March 3, 1917, amended 
“S$” and inserting in lieu thereof the 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment made by the House of Representatives. I 
can explain it in a moment. 

Under the present law there is an export duty of $8 per ton 
on sugar from the Virgin Islands. The House were of the 
opinion, after extensive hearings, that there ought to be a very 
considerable reduction in that duty. They favored a much 
larger reduction than is here proposed, but the members of the 
Senate committee were not agreeable to so large a reduction, 


poses,” is 


by striking out the figure 
figure “6.” 


though they were agreeable to a reduction of 25 per cent. The 
amendment provides for a reduction in the export duty on 


sugar from the Virgin Islands from $8 per ton to $6 per ton. 
I move that the Senate concur in the amendment made by 
the House of Representatives. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
resolutions of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


oem 
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A resolution adopted by a joint committee of the House and Senate 
of the Twentieth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota 


to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, memorializing the 


Presid f the United States relative to such seaway 

Where a joint board of engineers representing the United States 
and Canada bave officially and unanimously declared ship-channel 
onnection between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic by way of the 
St. Lawrence to be practical; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States ap- 
pointed to determine the need of such a seaway bas unanimously 


declared, in its report to the President made December 27, 1926, 


The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea 
rative both for the relief and for the future development of a 


is impe 


area in the interior of the continent"; and that— 

It has been estimated that the value in a single year to the 
farmers alone would equal the capital cost of the waterway"; and 
that 

“ The onomic importance of the improvement would be far greater 

I suvings mmade upon the actual tonnage transported, important 

though that would be”; and 
Whereas the extension of the commerce of the State of North Da- 
kota, the development of her resources, her present prosperity, and 


her future welfare all demand world-trade contracts by way of direct 


Jow-cost ocean transportation to and from the markets of the world; 
and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway would give to the State of North 
Dakota ocean ports on the Great Lakes practically at her front door; 
would give direct ocean transportation with wider and lower cost of 


movement to world markets; would increase the demand for her 
products, and would thereby assure to her agriculture, now depressed, 
and in particular to her grain, dairy, and livestock producers, a 
marked permanent relief from present excessive transpor- 


tation costs and a more favorable basic price for all farm production ; 


dk gree of 


and 

Whereas permanently lower her transportation 
both on exports and on imports and would thereby stimulate 
the development of her present industries, invite new enterprise, and 
would generally assure to her citizens an enlarged and abiding pros- 
perity : Therefore be it 
the House of the State of North 
Senate concurring), That we do most earnestly urge upon 


such seaway would 


enarges 


Resolved by 
Dakota (the 


of Representatives 


the President of the United States the imperative national need of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, and further express to him the earnest 
desire of this State that immediate steps be taken for the negotiation 


of a treaty with Canada to that end: and be it further 
Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be trans- 


mitted to the President of the United States, the Secretary of State, 


the Presiding Officers of the Senate and House of Representatives, the 
chairman of the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States, and 
to each of the Senators and Representatives from the State of North 
Dakota in the Congress 
WALTER MADDOCK, 
President of the Senate, 
W, D. AUSTIN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
JUAN SAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
C. E. Vevoy, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Mr. WARREN presented the following joint memorial of the 


Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which was referred to 
the Commitee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


THE StaTe oF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECKPTARY oF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, 8s: 

I, A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of the enrolled 
Joint Memorial No. 1, of the Senate of the Nineteenth Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming, being original Senate Joint Memorial No. 2, as 
approved by the Governor of the State of Wyoming. 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
the State of Wyoming. Done at Cheyenne, the capital, 


In testimony 
great seal of 


this 15th day of February, A. D. 1927. 

[SRAL. ] A. M. CLark, Secretary of State. 
By H. M. Symon, Deputy. 

Enrolled Joint Memorial 1, Senate of the Nineteenth Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, memorializing Congress to prevent the increase of 
grazing fees on the national forests 
Whereas an increase in the grazing fees in the national forests seem 


imminent from reports received; and 
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Whereas the livestock industry, together with agriculture, is the 
basic industry of our State, upon which all other industries are largely 
dependent ; and 

Whereas the livestock industry has not recovered from the recent 
overwhelming disaster, which has extended to every agricultural enter. 
prise in this State, whereby every business in the State has suffered, 
and is still suffering almost beyond endurance; and 

Whereas the stockmen of this State are overburdened at this time 
with excessive fotest fees, for grazing stock on ranges which should 
properly belong to the State; and 

Whereas any further advance in fees will be ruinous to stockmen at 
this time and for many years to come; and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture igs commercializing our na- 
tional forests at the expense of the business interests of the State: and 

Whereas the comparison of rentals from the national forest grazing 
permits with the rentals from privately owned pasture and range is 
misleading and erroneous in that the privately owned pastures and 
ranges permit the building up of purebred herds and the grazing of 
same during the whole year as against a short period of time on the 
national forest grazing permits; and 

Whereas more protection is furnished in the privately owned pas- 
tures as against that furnished in the national forest grazing permits 
in that they are equipped with sheds, corrals, and fences; and 

Whereas the dates of ingress to the national forest and egress there- 
from are fixed dates; and 

Whereas the cost of the use of same is paid in advance; and 

Whereas severe storms and heavy snows compel the removal of stock 
therefrom before expiration of the allotted time which thereby reduces 
the value of grazing permits; and 

Whereas the National Government is benefited to a great extent by 
the control and prevention of forest fires by the grazing of livestock 
in said national forests: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized to prevail upon the Secretary of Agriculture to prevent 
the increase of forest fees in the several grazing districts in the graz- 
ing States, and to the effect that they remain as they now are for the 
next ensuing 10-year period; be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this memorial be sent to our Senators, Hon, 
Francis E. Warren and Hon, Jonn B. KENDRICK, and our Repre- 
sentative, the Hon. CHARLES E. WINTER, and to the honorable Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, William M. Jardine, and the governors of all 
Western States that have national forests within their boundaries, urg- 
ing their cooperation. 

W. JENKINS, 

President of the Senate. 

A. W. McCoLLouaa, 
Speaker of the 


PERRY 


House. 
Approved, 2 p. m., February 14, 1927. 


FRANK C, EMERSON, Governor. 


Mr. WARREN also presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Upton, Wyo., remonstrating against the passage of the Dill 
(S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday, or any similar Sunday obsery- 
ance legislation, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming, relative to the matter of the 
increase of forest fees in the several grazing districts in the 
grazing States, and favoring their remaining as they bow are 
for the next ensuing 10-year period, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. (See joint memorinl 
printed in full when presented to-day by Mr. WARREN). 

Mr. HALE presented the following resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maine, which were ordered to lie on the 
table: 

State OF MAIN®, 1927 
Resolutions favoring the passage by Congress of legislation relative to 
the retirement of disabled emergency officers of the United States 

Army 

Whereas there is pending before Congress of the United States Senate 
bill No. 3027, known as the Tyson bill, and House of Representatives 
bill No. 4548, known as the Fitzgerald bill, these bills making eligible 
for retirement under certain conditions officers of the Army of the 
United States other than officers of the Regular Army, who incurred 
physical disability in line of duty while in the service of the United 
States during the World War; and 

Whereas such proposed legislation is equitable and seeks to do justice 
to a class of worthy disabled officers entitled, because of their service, 
their wounds, ans! disabilities incurred therefrom, to the same considera 
tion and privileges as men of their rank who performed the same 


service, but were of the Regular Army; and 
Whereas officers of such class are only disabled officers to which the 
privileges of retirement have been extended, the same class of officers 











1927 


of the Navy and Marine Corps already being retired under law : There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Maine urges upon Con- 
gress the importance and desirability of speedily passing such legisla- 
tion; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President of 
the United States and each Senator and Representative in Congress 
from the State of Maine. 
: House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
On motion of Mr. Varnum, of Westbrook, adopted February 10, 1927. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
CLypE R. CHAPMAN, Clerk. 
IN SENATE, February 11, 1927. 
On motion of Mr. Slocum, of Cumberland, adopted in concurrence, 
RoxvDEN V. Brown, Secretary. 


UNITED STaTES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF MAINE, 
Office of Secretary of State. 

I, Edgar C, Smith, secretary of state of the State of Maine, and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Maine 
in legislature assembled with the original thereof, and that it is a full, 
true, and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have caused the seal of the State to be here- 
unto affixed, Given under my hand at Augusta, this 15th day of 
February, A. D. 1927, and in the one hundred and fifty-first year of the 
independence of the United States of America, 

[SEAL.] Epear C, SMITH, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. HALE also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Maine, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOULD presented resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Maine, favoring the passage of legislation pro- 
viding for the retirement of disabled emergency officers of the 
Army, which were ordered to lie on the table. (See resolutions 
printed in full when presented to-day by Mr. HALE.) 

Mr. ERNST presented memorials numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of the State of Kentucky, remonstrating against 
the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any 
other legislation religious in character, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DENEEN presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Chicago, Mount Sterling, and other cities and 
towns in the State of Illinois, praying for the prompt passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows and for the removal of the limitation on the 
date of marriage of Civil War widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of the State 
of Illinois, remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 
4821) to provide fer the closing of barber shops in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday or any other legislation religious in 
eharacter, which were referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry citizen of 
Galena, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Topeka and 
Scaummon, in the State of Kansas, praying for the prompt pas- 
sage of legislation regulating radio broadcasting, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the memorial of Joseph B. Hagman, 
of Lagrange, and other memorials numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Columbus and Lorain County, all in the State 
of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) 
to provide for the closing of barber shops in the District of 
Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious in char- 
acter, which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, praying for the prompt passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented letters, in the nature of petitions, from 
sundry citizens of New York City and Brooklyn, N. Y., praying 
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for the prompt passage of legislation creating a commission to 
make a survey and study of the civil service retirement law, 
which were referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Wapato, Wash., remonstrating against the passage 
of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops 
in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation 
religious in character, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of the Society of Friends at 
Everett, Wash., remonstrating against the present policy of the 
United States Government in connection with Mexican and 
Nicaraguan affairs, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Centralia, 
Wash., remonstrating against the present policy of the United 
States Government in connection with affairs in Mexico and 
other Latin American countries, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15539) relating to 
certain cotton reports of the Secretary of Agriculture, reported 
it with amendments. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5699) relating to the admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy (Rept. No. 1510) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 9030) for the retirement as ensign of Hampton 
Mitchell (Rept. No, 1511). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5263) to provide for 
the further development of agricultural extension work between 
the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving the 
benefits of the act, entitled “An act donating public lands te the 
several States and Territories which may provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” approved July 
2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1512) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5443) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, 
sailors, and murines of the Civil War, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1515) 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 18, 1927, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S.68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bow! 
presented to him by the British Gover:.ment; 

8.545. An act for the payment of damages to certain citizens 
of New Mexico caused by reason of artificial obstructions to the 
flow of the Rio Grande by an agency of the United States; 

. 598. An act for the relief of Alexander McLaren ; 


S. 612. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Wooten; 
S. 867. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 


pay the Columbus Hospital, Great Falls, Mont., for the treat- 
ment of disabled Government employees ; 

S$. 1304. An act for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co.; 

S. 1456. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of H. C. Ericsson; 


S. 1860. An act for the relief of F. G. Proudfoot; 

S. 2502. An act for the relief of Elisha K. Henson; 

S. 2618. An act for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 

S. 3064. An act for the relief of the Capital Paper Co.; 

8S. 3462. An act for the relief of Homer H. Hacker; 

S. 3918. An act for the relief of Robert R. Bradford; 

S. 4268. An act for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. 


Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in their 
contract for the construction of certain steel barges and a 
dredge for the Government of the United States; 

8.4669. An act for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil 
Co. (Inc.); 

8.4756. An act for the relief of Capt. Ellis E. Haring and 
Edward F. Batchelor; 

S. 4935. An act authorizing an appropriation for public high- 
ways in the Virgin Islands of the United States: 

S. 4943. An act for the relief of George H. Cecil; and 

S. 5084. An act to provide for the payment of the amount of 
ay adjusted-service certificate to Irving D’Forrest Parks, bene- 
ficiary designated by Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill 5760) to suspend the issuance of water-power 
licenses on the Colorado River until ratification of the Colorado 
River compact, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5761) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 

Spencer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5762) to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County 
Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, 
Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended; to the Committee 


on Cormnme 


(S. 


BE 


i coe 

By Mr. MOSES: 

\ bill (S. 5763) granting an increase of pension to George N. 
lian (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 5764) granting an increase of pension to Ann An- 
derson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions 
Mr, CAPPER: 

\ bill (S. 5765) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
M. Canright (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions 

A bill (S. 5766) to amend the act of February 9, 1907, entitled 
“An act to define the term of ‘ registered nurse’ and to provide 
for the registration of nurses in the District of Columbia; to the 
on the District of Columbia. 


Committee 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 5767) authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5768) granting an increase of pension to Isabella 
Parsons (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENEFEN: 

A bill (S. 5769) to prevent fraud in respect to the sale or 
disposition of securities through agencies of interstate or for- 
eign commerce and to provide a summary proceeding therefor 
and penalties for the violation thereof; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) authorizing the Secretary 
Commerce to regulate radio broadcasting stations, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 166) amending the joint resolu- 
tion * Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 


ol 


} it] 
entitled 


Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 5, 1924; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. McKELLAR submitted two amendments intended to be 
p! sed by him to the bill (S. 4668) authorizing the Secretary 


of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the District of 
unbia to be used as sites for public buildings, which were 
iered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KEYES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for the fiseal 
1927, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
is and ordered to be printed: 


vear 


On page —, line —, insert the following: 


For the acquisition of additional lands at headwaters of navigable 
s to be expended under the provisions of the act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. L. p. 961), as amended, $1,000,000, which amount shall 
continue ava le for expenditure during the fiscal year 1928,” 
VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT SOAP LAKE, WASH. 

Mr. DILL. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read and 
lie « the table, 

The resolution (S. Res. 359) was ordered to lie on the table 
ul rend, as follows: 

Resolwed, That the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
is hereby directed to investigate the advisability of establishing a 
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Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Soap Lake, In the State of Washington, 
and to report to the Senate at the beginning of the first regular session 
of the Seventieth Congress. 


INSURANCE OF THE FARMER 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
that it be read, but that no action be taken on it except to 
refer it to the committee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 360) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby requested to 
report to the Senate at the beginning of the first regular session 


of the Seventieth Congress his views as to whether the insurance 
of the farmer by the Federal Government against droughts, floods, 
and storms would be consistent with sound, governmental, and eco- 
nomic policy; and, if so, under what conditions such insurance 
should be issued. 
HON. MAGNUS JOHNSON 
Mr. ERNST submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 


361), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the appropriation for expenses of Inquiries 
and investigations, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1926, 
to Hon. Magnus Johnson the sum of $2,500, in full payment for all 
expenses, including fees and expenses of his attorneys, incurred in 
prosecution of his claim to a seat in the Senate in the contest of the 
election of a Senator from the State of Minnesota in 1924. 


TAX ON AMERICAN LEGION PASSAGE TICKETS 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Order of Business 1510, the bill (H. R. 
16775) to limit the application of the internal-revenue tax 
upon passage tickets. This is a bill passed by the House which 
waives the head tax of $5 on steamship transportation tickets 
for the members of the American Legion in attendance at the 
Legion convention in Paris the coming summer, I may say 
that the French Government has waived all passport and visa 
regulations, and it is my opinion that we should concur in 
the action of the House in waiving the head tax of $5. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say that the Com- 
mittee on Finance reported the bill unanimously. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Jersey? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the provisions of Title VIII of the revenue act of 1926 im- 
posing a tax on passage tickets shall not apply to any round-trip pas- 
sage ticket issued to any individual if— 

(1) Such individual is certified, by such national officer or officers of 
the American Legion and in such form and manner as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may by regulations prescribe, as authorized 
to participate in the 1927 national convention of the American Legion 
or of the American Legion Auxillary, to be held at Paris, France; and 

(2) The eastbound portion of the passage covered by the ticket is 
upon a vessel certified, by such national officer or officers of the 
American Legion and in such form and manner as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue may by regulations prescribe, as having been desig- 
nated by the American Legion France convention committee as an 
official ship, and such vessel is scheduled to sail on or after June 1, 
1927, and not later than September 15, 1927. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Tlawes Neely 
Bingham Edwards Heflin Norris 
Blease Ernst lowell Nye 
torah Ferris Johnson Oddie 
Bratton Fess Jones, Wash, Overman 
Broussard Fletcher Kendrick Phipps 
Bruce l’ragier Keyes Pine 

|} Cameron Gillett King Pittman 
Capper Glass La Folltette Ransdell 
Caraway Gooding Lenroot Reed, Mo, 
Copeland Gould McKellar Reed, Pa. 
Couzens Greene McMaster Robinson, Ark. 
Curtis Hale McNary Robinson, Ind. 
Dale Harreld Mayfield Sackett 
Deneen Harris Metcalf Schall 
Dill Harrison Moses Sheppard 
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Shipstead Stephens Underwood Wheeler 
Shortridge Stewart Wadsworth Willis 
Smith Swanson Walsh, Mass. 
Smoot Trammell Warren 
Steck Tyson Watson 


Mr. ODDIE. 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH] are holding a hearing as a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is absent from the Senate because of 
a death in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quoruin is present. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regu- 
lation of radio communications, and for other purposes, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am satisfied that two-thirds 
of the Members of the Senate are trying to live up to the prayer 
which was read earlier in our proceedings. 

I believe we are about to vote on the conference report on 
the radio bill. 
the country with regard to this proposed legislation and that 
there is less knowledge in the country with regard to it than as 
to any legislation I have ever known in all the 14 years I have 
been here. It is certainly impossible to expect the people of the 
country to understand what is pending here when it would be 
safe to say that not half the Senators have read the bill which 
they are asked to adopt. 
tions from the people of the country with regard to legislation, 
particularly with regard to those matters about which the peti- 


I think that more advice has been given from | 
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Mr. President, I desire to announce that the | 


I wish to announce that the Senator from | 


4109 


of a wave length for at least one broadcasting station located or to 
be located in such State whenever application may be made therefor) 
and the kind of apparatus to be used with respect to its external effect. 


In the House bill this determination was to be made by the 
Secretary of Commerce, while in the Senate bill such deter- 
mination was to be made by the radio commission. This legis- 
lation has been entirely eliminated and no such provision ap- 
pears in the conference bill. 

(d) The Senate bill in section C, subdivision K, protects 
against and prohibits all unjust and unreasonable charges to 
listeners. This legislation is eliminated and no such protec- 
tion is included in the conference bill. It is admitted that, 
under the bill, broadcasters have the authority and power to 
charge for listening in. 

(e) The Senate bill provided, among other grounds, that the 
commission might revoke a license if the licensee— 


has failed to provide reasonable facilities for the transmission of radio 
communications, or has made any unjust and unreasonable charge, or 


| has been guilty of any discrimination, either as to charge or as to 


I am always pleased to receive peti- | 


tioners are supposed to know something, and about which they | 


generally do know more than those who are attempting to 
legislate. 

The telegrams which I have received have stated nothing 
with regard to the pending legislation except that some legis- 
lation should be passed so as to avoid confusion. I wish to 
charge—and I have the evidence to sustain the charge—that 
during the diseussion of this conference report broadcasting 
throughout the United States have deliberately, by 
changing their wave lengths, brought about the confusion, and 
then, after having brought about that confusion they have, 
over the same broadcasting stations, said, “This is what will 
continue unless Congress shali pass the radio bill.” 

Mr. President, there is no Senator or Representative but 
desires to have legislation to control radio. The question is, 
Shall we pass any bill that the conferees hand to us under the 
fear that it is the only legislation we can get? That is the 


exact position in which we are put at the present time. 


stations 


| charges. 


| of the ether, radio channels, 


I have no desire to kill this legislation; I am as anxious as | 


is anyone for its passage. What I do desire, however, 
the Senate shall send back to conference this .conference re- 
port with the suggestion that the conferees remedy 
defects in the bill that are due to the action of the conferees 
and not to the action of the Senate or House of Representatives. 


is that | 


certain | 


I have prepared and written out the objections which I have | ; 
| one year and only a per diem is allowed when they are called 


to this conference bill. I have done so in order that they may 


be stated definitely and briefly, and I will now read those | 


objections. The chief objections are these: 

(a) Both the Senate bill and the House bill assertec the 
absolute and exclusive right of the United States to use and 
control the ether and radio channels for wireless and other 
purposes and denied the right of any individual or corporation 
to acquire any right in.the use of the ether or radio channels 
as against the United States. The substitute bill reported by 
the conferees of the two Houses only claims the right of the 
United States— 
to regulate all forms of interstate and radio transmissions * * * 
ind to provide for the use of such channels, but not the ownership 
thereof, by individuals, firms, or corporations for limited periods of 
time under license granted by Federal authority * * §%, 

(b) The Senate bill provided— 

No license shall be granted until the applicant, either for a license or 
for a renewal of license, has signed under oath a waiver of any claim 
of right to any wave length or to the use of the ether because of any 
previous use of the same whether by license or otherwise. 


This requirement has been eliminated from the legislation 
and is not contained in the conference bill. 

(c) The House bill and the Senate bill each 
identical provision as follows: 


contained an 

Determine the location of classes of stations or individual stations 
(with due consideration of the right of each State to have allocated to 
it or to some person, firm, or company or corporation within it the use 


| construed 


service or has made or prescribed any unjust and unreasonable classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice with respect to the transmission of radio 
communications or service. 


This authority granted to the commission in the Senate bill 
is eliminated in the conference bill. In the conference bil! 
neither the radio commission or the Secretary of Commerce 
has authority to investigate any charges or protests made 
against a licensee on such grounds. According to the provi 
sions of the conference bill before the Secretary of Commerce 
or the radio commission can consider any protests or charges 
upon such grounds the Interstate Commerce Commission must 
first have found that such charges are well founded. In other 
words, in the conference bill the radio commission that has the 
power to revoke has not the power to consider or determine suc!) 
There is a serious doubt whether the Interstute Com 
merce Commission has been granted authority to make such 
investigations. It is evident that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has nv knowledge concerning the radio industry and 
science and has not time to acquire such knowledge. It 
well known that the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was established for the purpose of regulating common carriers 
by land and by telephone and telegraph, has more work already 
imposed upon it than it can perform. 

(f) The Senate bill provided for the control and regulation 
wave lengths, and the radio in- 
dustry by a permanent bipartisan commission selected from 
various sections and zones of the United States, a majority of 
whose members would be constantly in office. The House bill 
provided for such control by the Secretary of Commerce. In 
the natural course of events Secretaries of Commerce change. 
It is reasonable to expect that the benefits to be obtained from 
the services of a constant and permanent regulatory body can 
not be expected from a Secretary of Commerce. The conference 
bill limits the exclusive authority of the radio commission to 
one year, After that primary authority is granted to the Secre 
tary of Commerce while certain appellate power is still retained 
in the commission. The salary of the commission ceases after 


is 


together. No satisfactory commission can thus be maintained. 
(g) Section 27 of the conference bill provides that— 


* * * no person not being authorized by the sender shall intercept 
any message and divulge or publish the contents, substance, purport, 
effect, or meaning of such intercepted message to any person; * * *, 


This language does not limit such message to one of a private 
or personal nature, and therefore must apply to all messages. 
The language in its uncertainty is dangerous. It might be con- 
strued to prohibit the interception and publication of a speech 
by the Premier of England sent by the broadcasting corporation 
of England to the Radio Corporation of America. It might be 
to prevent the inte: ception and publication of a 
speech by the President of the United States sent by one radio 


| corporation to another radio corporation. 


(h) No authority is given to the commission or the Secretary 
of Commerce to limit the extent to which broadcasting sta 
tions may be utilized for purely advertising purposes. The 
owners of the 15,000,000 purchased radio receiving sets in the 
United States are interested in the character of matter that is 
broadcast. This subject becomes particularly material when 
it is understood that there are only 89 effective broadcasting 
channels. 

Mr. President, those are the chief objections that I find 
this legislation. I wish to say now that the Senate and 
House had a right to prepare such legislation: but such legis- 
lation ‘as not prepared either by the United States Senaie 
or by the House of Representatives. There are many provi- 


to 


the 
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sions in this bill which have been prepared by the conferees 
that do not appear in either House or Senate bill, and there 
are provisions in identical language in both House and Senate 
bills that do not appear in this conference Dill. 

It has always been understeod in this body that matters 
agreed on by both Houses in separate bill should not be dis- 
turbed by conferees. It is very natural that the people of the 
country should not understand the functions of conferees when 
there is such a difference of opinion in the United States 
Senate with regard to the functions of conferees. Under our 
form of government it is essential that a bill pass both Houses 
of Congress before it is signed and becomes a law. There are 
two separate bodies. If a bill origin-tes in the House, as did 
this radio bill, when it comes to the Senate the Senate is at 
liberty to use the House bill as the foundation for its legisla- 
tion, to adopt the House bill as it is, or to strike out certain 
provisions of the House bili and add provisions of its own, or 
the Senate has the power to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the House bill and write its own bill. If that is done, 
the Senate bill goes back to the House in that form as an 
umendment to the House bill. The House may accept the 
amendment of the Senate—which means to accept the Senate 
bill—or it may ask for a conference ; and it will appoint, we will 
say, three Members of the House, and the Senate will appoint 
three Members of the Senate, and they will then take the two 
bills and try te adjust the differences in the legislation. 

From time immemorial, since conferees have been known, it 
has been understood that their functions were limited to deal- 
ing with the subject matter of the two bills in the first place, 
and making only sueh changes as were essential to adjust the 
differences between the two Houses. That was violated more 
or less, however; so in 1918 the Senate of the United States 
adopted this rule. I read the second paragraph of Rule XXVII: 

Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either Llouse, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
io by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or if mat- 
er which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill, a 
point of order may be made against the report, and if the point of 
order is sustained, the report shall be recommitted to the committee of 


rence 
[I have just called attention to the fact that there are several 
provisions in identical language in the House bill and in the 
Senate bill that do not appear in this conference bill. With re- 


gaurd to one of them—subdivision (d) of section C, as i years | : . ‘. 
‘ i as it appears | Secretary of Commerce, and leave the appellate authority in a 


in the Senate bill—a provision guaranteeing to each State the 
allocation of at least one wave length for broadcasting pur- 
poses, I raised the question here on the floor on a point of order 
made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe]; and the 
Scnate sustained the Chair in holding that the conferees had not 
violated Rule XXVII by leaving out that identical paragraph 
in both bills. 

Whether or not the Senate be right in its ruling, that omis- 
sion still stands as an objection to this bill. I am not interested 
in the Radio Corporation of America, nor am I interested in 
any broadcasting concern. I am interested, of course, as a 
listener-in. I am interested with those who have purchased the 
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No one objects to that, but they should not be allowed to charge 
unlimited sums for listening, should they? 

Everyone knows that this has got to be a monopoly. It is a 
natural monopoly. The Secretary of Commerce states that he 
believes that the best service will be given by a few super- 
powerful broadcasting sgations. He is probably right. A great 
many persons who have studied the matter believe that greater 
service can be rendered in that way; but that makes the power 
of regulation all the more necessary. 

What powers of regulation has this bill in it? It is the most 
astounding thing you ever read. It does not give to the officer 
that licenses and the commission that may revoke licenses the 
power to fix charges. It does not give either the Secretary or 
the commission the power to investigate charges. It does not 
give either the power to investigate discriminations. It does 
not give either the power to investigate lack of service. 

Think of such a bill! Here you are seeking now to regulate 
a known monopoly, an inevitable monopoly, and yet you give 
to one man after a year the power to issue these licenses; you 
reserve the power to a commission to revoke them; and yet you 
do not give either one of those the authority to regulate the 
charges. There is no power in the bill to fix charges. You do 
not give them any power to regulate service. You do not give 
them any power to prevent discriminations. 

That must appear to be a great mistake. You will have to 
have a firm control over this industry. If it is better to put it 
in the hands of one man, like the Secretary of Commerce, 
instead of in the hands of a commission, all right; but when you 
recognize the fact that this industry has to be controlled by a 
strong hand, why do you withhold from that strong hand the 
power to regulate? If there ever was a bill manufactured for 
the very purpose of preventing regulation, it is this bill. 

The Senate bill, which we considered carefully here, gave to 
a commission constituted. like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the same powers that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has, and those powers would have included the power to fix 
rates and charges and prohibit discriminations. They woul: 
have included the power to determine what service was essen- 
tial to every State in this country. They would have included 
the power to determine whether or not there was discrimination 


| in favor of A as against B. 


That was what the Senate wanted; but what do the con- 
ferees want? The conferees have destroyed the initiative of 
the commission after one year, and put the initiative in the 


commission whose members do not draw salaries, and who will 


| be seattered to their homes. But suppose they do put it en- 


tirely in the hands of the Secretary of Commerce: Why should 


| they take out of the hands of the Secretary of Commerce the 
| power to investigate excessive charges, the power to investigate 


15.000,000 radio-receiving sets in the United States. I am one of | 


them. I understand what they wish from personal experience 
and from conversations with them. I know that this bill, 
written by the conferees, makes no provision whatever against 
charging for listening in. I know that this bill makes no pro- 
vision whatever against charging for patented devices which 
will be essential to listening in. I know that there is nothing 
in this conference bill that gives the licensing authority and the 
authority that has the right to revoke licenses any power to fix 
charges, any power to regulate charges, any power to prohibit 
charging for listening in, any power to revoke a license for 
putting a charge on listening in. 

I tell you, sir, that the 15,000,000 listeners-in of this country 
are being ruthlessly deceived by the broadcasting corporations 
of this country. It would seem that the 15,000,000 listeners-in 
would at least have some suspicion with regard to the whole- 
hearted sympathy of the broadcasting concerns for them. 

Broadcasting concerns can not make money out of the broad- 
casting business from now on unless they charge those who 
listen to them. Why? Up to the present date the broadcasting 
concerns have earned their money through the sale of receiving 
sets. They have sold nearly a billion dollars’ worth of receiv- 
ing sets, and they could afford to hire entertainers to broad- 
cast, because it encouraged the purchase of radio sets. But 
now that the country is saturated to a great extent with radio 
sets —15,000,000 sets have been purchased and probably as many 
more have been manufactured by individuals—they must look 


to some other source to justify their continuance in operation, 


discriminations, the power to investigate monopoly, the power 
to investigate lack of service? Yet they have done it. They 
have expressly taken that power out of the hands of the 
licensing power and the power that revokes licenses. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. As I understand this bill—and I ask for informa- 
tion; I am very much interested in the able presentation being 
made by the Senator—the charge is made, and I think with 
very much force, that there is a monopoly, or at least a poten- 
tial monopoly, existing now in this important industry. This 
bill affords no means of restricting or curbing the monopoly. 
It is contemplated that these high-powered organizations that 
now have the licenses will charge the multitude for listening 
in; and, notwithstanding that fact, notwithstanding the po- 
tential if not actual monopoly, this bill provides no means by 
which the public may be protected, and therefore is confirma 
tory of the monopolistic power which already exists. Is that 
the interpretation of the Senator? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, let me read from the confer- 
ence bill itself. Under the bill which passed the Senate there 
would be no question but that the commission had full power 
to investigate charges of discrimination, monopoly, lack of serv- 
ice, or any other wrong, and would have a right to revoke a 
license when they found any of those wrongs to exist. But let 
us see what is in the conference report bill. Section 14 of the 
conference bill states when licenses may be revoked. It men- 
tions two or tl ree things among the greunds on which they may 
be revoked, and provides: 

Or whenever the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any other 
Federal body in the exercise of authority conferred upon it by law, 
shall find and shall certify to the commission that any Heensee bound 
se to do, has failed to provide reasonable facilities for the transmis- 
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sion of radio communications, or that any licensee has made any unjust | by the Secretary of Commerce and fooled with by a body that 


charge, has been guilty of any discrimination, 
either as to charge or as to service or has made or presc ribed any 
unjust and unreasonable classification, regulation, or practice with 
respect to the transtnission of radio communications or service. 


That, sir, is the provision of the conference bill that we are 
asked to adopt. In other words, the men who have charge of 
this industry under this bill are the members of the radio com- 
mission and the Secretafy of Commerce. They are the ones 
who grant the licenses. They are the ones who determine when 
and if a license shall be revoked. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no power to revoke a license. Mind you, the 
very power upon which ‘is imposed the duty to revoke a license 
if there is a wrong is not given the authority to investigate the 
wrong. Can there be any greater absurdity? The only reason 
a person can conceive of for such a provision is that it is 
intended to be made so difficult to find out the facts that nobody 
will ever find them out. Does not everyone know what would 
happen? 

Ve will assume, for instance, that one of the radio fans who 
wires in here anonymously should find that he lived in a cer- 
tain section of the country that was not being served by the 
superpower broadcasting company. Where would he make his 
st? He would naturally write to the Secretary of Com- 
merece, and the Secretary of Commerce would say, “I have no 
authority over that.” Then he would write to the radio com- 
mission, and the radio commission wonld say, “ We have no 
authority over that. You will have to lay your protest before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
protest before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and what 
would happen to him? There are protests before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with regard to railroad discriminations 
that have been lying there for years and years. That is not the 
fault of the Interstate Commerce Commission. They are only a 
certain number of human beings, and they have imposed on 
them too much work. They are supposed to value all the rail- 
roads of this country. They are 10 years behind in that. They 
are supposed to settle every protest over a discrimination in 
freight rates in this country. There are thousands of cases of 
that kind pending. Yet by this conference bill we are asked to 
say to this poor, unfortunate human being out in the woods 
somewhere, who never can get any service, “ Go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and file a protest, and try your case to 
see whether or not you are getting service.” 


and unreasonable or 


prot 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 
Mr. PITTMAN. Just wait a minute until I get through with 
this line of thought, unless the Senator wants me to talk all 


day, and I am not going to do that. 
told the Senator. 

Let me go just a little further. A prea< tyr representing the 
church to which the Senator from Ww ashington 
to preach a sermon over the radio. He preaches 


I am going to finish, as I 


belongs desires 


the 


sermon 


over the radio, and his church is charged $100 a adinute. The 
preacher of another church goes to the broadcasting station 
and preaches, and he is charged $100 for 10 minutes. Is that 
fair? That is a discrimination. Is there anything in this bill 
to prevent that? 

Suppose the preacher representing the church of my friend 
from Washington should go to the Secretary of Commerce and 
say, “I have been treated unfairly., There has been a dis- 
crimination against me as to charges.” The Secretary of Com- 
nerce would have to say, “I have no jurisdiction over the 
matter.” Then he would go to the radio commission, and the 


members of the radio commission would say, ‘ 
diction over this matter. You will have to go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” He goes to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and files his protest to the effect that he has been 


‘We have no juris- 


charged ten times as much as some other preacher for talking 
over the radio, with the use of exactly the same facilities 
What happens? He may get a decision in 5 or 10 years, or 


the Radio Corporation of America may appear before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and say, “ There is no authority 
under existing law for you to fix rates on radio”; and there 
is a grave doubt as to whether there is. If there is any power 
under which the Interstate Commerce Commission can fix 
charges on radio, we know that they know nothing about radio, 
and they have not time to learn anything. 

The thing that was wrong with this whole proposition was 
this: This new industry, this growing science, this far-reaching 
power, should be handled as we handle the railroads. We 
established an Interstate Commerce Commission to handle rail- 


road questions, and yet the railroad problem had been with 
us for nearly a hundred years, and was a simple problem by 
comparison with this. What do we have to do with this 


problem ? 
earth 


would do everything on God's 
It has it messed with 


The conference bill 
it could to confuse the problem. 


Then he would lay his | 


draws no salary, called a radio commission, and neither one 
of them has jurisdiction to investigate and determine the most 
important disputes that will arise under the operation of radio. 

Oh, yes: of course the radio broadcasters of this country 
want this bill passed. Does anyone doubt that? Do not Sena- 
tors know that nearly every telephone company in the United 
States in every little town is getting some one to send a tele- 
gram saying, “ Pass this bill’ What do the senders of those 
wires know about it? Why was it that just recently the broad- 
casting concerns of the West all changed their wave lengths, 
sometimes a hundred degrees, to have them conflict, and the 
next day said, “If you do not pass this bill, you will 
that same condition for another year”? Why have we not 
that for a year? Why does it happen just now? 

Mr. President, I do not believe I am naturally suspicious, 
but when telegrams pour in from all over the United States to 
Senators from people who know nothing about this legislation, 
and can not know anything about it. urging its passage, | 
know the stimulus comes from somewhere, aud where should 
the stimulus come from for the passage of this bill? 


have 
had 


This bill is fair to only one institution. It is fair to the 
monopoly that will be created under it. The monopoly that 
may be created under it is practically free of control. There is 


nothing in the bill about charges, there is nothing in it about 
service, there is nothing in it about discrimination, unless a 
complainant goes to another body created by another law for 
another purpose and there makes his protest. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. I Know the Senator does not want to make a 
misstatement. He says there is nothing in this bill that would 
empower the radio commission to compel radio broadcasters to 
give service. I think he did not mean to say that. 


yield? 


Mr. PITTMAN. I did mean to say that. 

Mr. DILL. Then the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator can answer me in his own 
time. 

Mr. DILL. I just wanted to call attention to the fact that 


the whole basis of the bill is public service to the listeners in. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, that statement of the NSena- 
tor from Washington would be as absurd as this bill if the bill 


were not tragic. The whole basis of this bill is service? |! 
kvow the Senator thinks that. Of course, he does. We all 
admire the honesty and the seriousness of the Senator from 
Washington. He believes that the whole basis of this bill is 
service, and I do not, and I am arguing my side of it. 

I say that there is no legislative body on God's earth that 
was intending to give control of an industry such as this to a 
eommission, or to the Secretary of Commerce, that would ever 
have prepared a bill like this. Can anyone think for one mo 
ment of saying there must be a powerful control over a future 
monopoly, and then not give to the parity who is supposed to 
vive the license and revoke the license the power to investigate 
monopoly, the power to investigate discrimination, the power 
to investigate overcharges, the power to investigate lack of 
service? Can we think of any legislative hody creating a radio 
commission and not giving them the right to determine th 


questions? 

We gave the power to the Int 
over railroads to fix their 
the power to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
railroads to give exactly the same service and the same charges 
to every shipper. Read the interstate -commerce act and you 
will find the power that we gave the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over railroads. Read this thing which the Senator says 
is based on service. The only in this whole thing 
service to a future monopoly: that all. 

It is the greatest outrage on the listeners-in 
because it allows the charging of any p 


mmmission 
Ww 


io ¢ 


erstate Commerce C 


rates Of course, we did. YAVO 


ompel 


service is 
is 
of this country. 


‘ice, either directly or 


through a subterfuge of allowing the use of a patent. That is 
the outrage in that. 

It would permit the monopoly to cut off the listeners of a 
whole section of the country if it saw fit to do it. It would 
allow them to select those who may use their broadcasting sta- 
tion as far as the regulatory body is concerned, as far as the 
Secretary of Commerce is concerned, or as far as the commis- 
sion is concerned, 

They do not evea retain in this so-called regulatory body any 
power of limitation of the character of stuff that they will use 
the broadcasting facilities for. If you could have as many 
broadcasting stations as telephone companies, or if you could 


have as many broadcasting stations as railroad companies, com 
petition would settle a great many things, but there are 
89 effective wave lengths, and the Secretary of Commerce, 
is to become the primary mover in this control at the end 
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one year, has already announced it as his opinion that the best 
service ean be obtained through superbroadeasting stations. 

As I said before, probably he is right. Perhaps the best serv- 
ice to the listeners-in can be obtained in that way. But when 
that idea is followed out, you cut out competition; there is no 
such thing as competition under those circumstances. When- 
ever you realize that you are building up something where there 
will be no competition, where there is a single power, you do 
not start in to grant that power, and not reserve definitely 
every power of control over it that is essential to the welfare 
and safety of the people of this country. It is not done. 

Those behind this legislation are eounting on passing it 
through a tremendous propaganda. They have thrown their 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of telegrams in on Sen- 
ntors advising them to vote for a bill about which the sender 
of the message knows nothing, and some Senators are paying 
attention to those telegrams and are not looking at the bill, 
because they do not want to look at it; they do not want to 
understand it. 

There is one thing which you will find out, that if it becomes 
necessary to make money out of broadcasting, the broadcasting 
concerns, When they have sold all of the receiving sets they 
can, will shoot out through this country every night magnificent, 
interesting statements with regard to sausage and pig's feet. 
Why not? If they can be paid to broadcast advertising matter 
throughout the country, why should they not do it? It is fair 
to the broadcaster, but is it fair to the 15,000,000 people who 
have bought receiving sets? There should be some power in 
the hands of the Secretary of Commerce or the radio commis- 
sion, or both of them, who have the power to grant and revoke 
licenses, to place some reasonable limitation on the use of the 
broadcasting stations so that they might be enjoyed by and be 
beneficial to the people of the country. But the conferees’ bill 
does not propose to do any such thing. 

Another proposition is this: It is made unlawful to intereept 
2 message and to publish it without the consent of the sender. 
Such a law was enacted by Congress in connection with tele- 
graph companies. A telegraph company is a different thing 
from a broadcasting company. A telegraph company owns its 
own Wires. A broadcasting company owns nothing except the 
sending apparatus. What is the result? If they have no 
vested rights in the use of the ether, then that provision will 
absolutely fail, On the other hand, as I said, a great speech 
niay be made by some statesman in England on some subject 
of world-wide interest and the broadcasting company of Eng- 
land may send it out to the Radio Corporation of America in 
New York. It may be intercepted by the New York Times or 
Iierald or some of the other great papers of the country, but 
they would be prohibited under the provisions of the bill from 
publishing it without the consent of the sender. If we carry 
that proposition to its legitimate end throughout the country, 
let us see where we wind up. 

Of course, the newspapers have announced that they intend 
tu violate any such absurd proposition. But when we are 
constructing a law of this importance, dealing with one of 
the great powers which has so recently come into existence, 
ene which we have just discovered, why should we not give 
some thought to it? Why should we not realize that it is 
bound to be a monopoly and that the power in the hands of 
that monopoly, unless it is under the strictest control, may be 
used for the oppression of the people of the country? 

Mr. President, this thing is an outrage. I want to read 
into the Recorp a part of the various bills, not for the benefit 
ef the present but for the future, because there is going to 
be a future and a terrible future from the effect of the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

What was provided in the House bill with regard to title 
when it came over to the Senate? Mind you, when the bill 
was considered in the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
meree the committee came to the conclusion not only that the 
Government was the exclusive controller of the ether but that 
it should be asserted as such controller and that we should 
assert our right over it so that no private corporation or in- 
dividual could obtain any vested right in the use of the ether 
or wave channels as against the United States. 

Here is what the House bill provided and here is what the 
House of Representatives adopted unanimously: 


That it is hereby declared and reaffirmed that the ether, within 
the limits of the United States, its Territories and possessions, is 
the inalienable possession of the people thereof. 


Is there any such declaration in the conferees’ bill? There 


is nothing of the sort that I can find. Let us go a little fur- 
ther. The bill came over to the Senate and was referred to 
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the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the’ Senate and 
here is what that committee put in the bill. It is found in 
section 24 of the Senate bill: 


That the Federal Government intends forever to preserve and main. 
tain the channels of radio transmission as a perpetual medium under 
the control and for the people of the United States. 


Is there any language like that in the conferees’ bill? 1 
wonder why the conferees objected to that language, I would 
like to know why. Here was a great House committee which 
adopted that language. Here was the whole House which 
adopted that language. Here was a great committee of the 
United States Senate which adopted it, and here was the Senate 
itself which adopted it. Why was it not satisfactory to the 
conferees on behalf of those two bodies? The reason why it 
was not satisfactory was because, they have stated, it was 
urged that it was unconstitutional. Eternal heavens, here 
were six conferees on the part of the two Houses listening to 
evidence and matter that came out after the bill had passed 
both Houses, listening to some lawyer possibly on behalf of 
the Radio Corporation of America claiming that we can not 
leave that kind of an assertion in the bill because it is asserting 
something unconstitutional. Would it not be well, when both 
of the bodies and two of their great committees have asserted 
the title of the United States and its superior right to the 
ether, to leave that language in the bill and let the Supreme 
Court of the United States decide that it was an unconstitu- 
tional allegation, if we ever wanted to do it? 

Going a little further, there seemed to be a great fear of 
stepping on some of the constitutional rights of the broadcaster. 
We will turn now to the waiver provision. In the Senate bill 
the Senate committee and the Senate evidently had some pur- 
pose in requiring that a waiver should be contained in the 
license, They had some purpose in doing that. There is no 
doubt what the purpose was. They knew there were certain 
attorneys for the broadcasting companies who were contending 
that we could not put them out of business, who were cou- 
tending we had to give them a license. We know that we can 
not give all of them licenses, Somebody has to be denied a 
license, and unless we have some authority beyond regulatory 
power, unless we have a prior right in the ether, we can not 
stop a company that is operating; so we put in this safeguard. 
We knew that we wanted to license some of them, and we said 
to them, ‘ When you take out a license you must sign a waiver.” 
What was that waiver? 

No license shall be granted until the applicant either for a license 
or for a renewal of a license has signed, under oath, a waiver of any 
claim of right to any wave length or to the use of the ether because 
of any previous use of the same, whether by license or otherwise. 


That provision gras in the Senate bill, and it was adopted by 
the Senate, but what happened when it got to conference? The 
conferees do not have the broadcasters waive any claim of 
right as against the United States, but they must waive a 
right of claim against the “regulatory power” of the United 
States. Instead of waiving any claim as against the title of 
the United States, they only waive a claim as against the right 
of the United States to regulate. 

Everyone who has the slightest knowledge of constitutional 
law knows that the Supreme Court has held time and time 
again the absolute power of the Federal Government to regulate 
common carriers in interstate commerce, Why should we want 
a waiver of that power? Whbat we want them to waive is any 
claim of a vested right to the use of the ether or wave channel, 
because they have been using either. We want them to waive 
that claim because we do not want any litigation. 

A railroad company may sign a waiver against the regulatory 
rights of the United States, but it does not sign a waiver of 
title. If there were dispute over a right of way and the Goy- 
ernment would say, “ Before we grant you certain privileges 
you will have to waive any claim of title as against the United 
States of that right of way,” that would be a matter of title; 
but when they waive any claim of right against the regulatory 
power of the United States they are waiving nothing, because 
there is no dispute over that right at all. 

For instance, the radio commission under the terms of the 
bill may find it necessary to cut out of the State of New York 
100 broadcasting stations, which have been operating two years. 
What question then arises? Is it a question of power to regu- 
late? No; that question does not arise. If they want to cut 
out those hundred stations, they must say, “No; we are not 
going to give you a license; we are not going to let you operate ; 
we are going to put you out of business.” What power has the 
United States Government to put them out of business? Does 
the regulatory power give the Government the right to take 
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their property? Certainly not. The power to regulate must be 
reusonable; the power to regulate can not be confiscatory. 

We can not take property away from a person through the 
power of regulation. We can not, through the power of regula- 
tion, stop a railroad which is operating. We can not stop 100 
broadcasting concerns in New York from operating by the power 
of regulation. The only way we can stop them is to have in- 
alienable control over the ether that surrounds the country. If 
we have not got that power, we can not stop them; and yet the 
bill intends to stop some of them. It means to stop some of 
them if the regulations are to be of any consequence at all. 
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But they have emasculated the waiver provision in the Senate | 


bill by putting in the words “regulatory power” when the 
waiver was originally against claim of title. They not only cut 
out of the conference bill the two assertions of title which were 
in the House bill and the Senate bill, respectively, but they cut 
out the waiver powers to conform to it. It seems to me that 
this was evidently reviewed by a very able lawyer before it was 
finally adopted. 

Let us see what was in the Senate bill with regard to revoca- 


tion. I am reading from section 8. This gives the ground on 
which the radio commission may revoke a license, and it is 
not in the conference bill. Here is what was provided in the 


Senate bill. A license may be revoked when— 


any licensee bound so to do bas failed to provide reasonable facilities 
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Then follow certain things which may be brought to the at- 
tention of the commission by the Secretary of Commerce. So 
the result of the situation is that the Senate has failed to obtain 
what it most sought, which was the absolute control of a future 
monopoly by a bipartisan, permanent, intelligent, well-informed 
commission ; it has lost that, and that power goes to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The present Secretary of Commerce is an 
admirable man and no doubt would exercise these duties with 
great ability, but even Secretaries of Commerce change. He 
may be promoted and, of course, there is a possibility that he 
may be demoted. It is not necessary to deal with those pos- 
sibilities. The fact is that an unstable body is being created 
in this bill. Then, after having destroyed the chief thing that 
the Senate fought for, which was the commission, and having 
given the power to the Secretary of Commerce, it is proposed to 
strike from the hands of the Secretary of Commerce and the 


| commission the essential power to investigate monopolies and 


for the transmission of radio communications, or has made any unjust | 


and unreasonable charge, or has been guilty of any discrimination, 
either as to charge or as to service, or has made or prescribed any 
unjust or unreasonable classification, regulation, or practice with 
respect to the transmission of radio communications or service. 


That was the power of the radio commission 
Senate bill. If the conferees wanted to give power to the 
Secretary of Commerce, why did they not transfer that same 
power to him? But no, they did not do it. They did not even 
transfer the power to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They still left the power of revoking to the original radio com- 
mission or Secretary of Commerce, but under the terms of the 
conference bill they can not investigate these charges. They 
can not make any findings under the conference bill. They can 
not take any action whatever until after the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have found that the charges are well 
founded: 


discriminations, overcharges, and lack of service, which 
provided for in the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to destroy this proposed legis- 
lation; I never have tried to destroy it, and that fact would 
have been known except for the misrepresentations that have 
been scattered over the country by those who are trying to in- 
timidate us into passing ill-advised legislation. 

I first offered a motion directing that the bill be recommitted 
to the conferees and that the House be asked for a further con- 
ference. That motion was defeated. I then argued the point 
of order that the conferees had no right to eliminate identical 
sections in the House and Senate bills. In the whole time 


was 


| that this subject has been before the Senate an examination 


under the | of my remarks will show that I have not taken up on the 


floor over two hours in my time. It is true, when I first raised 


| this question many Senators asked me to yield, not for the 


purpose of interrogating me but fer the purpose in my time of 
interrogating the Senator from Washington |Mr. Dit}. There 
has been no filibuster on this matter; but I have attempted to 
induce the Senate to reconsider what I believe to be very un- 
fortunate legislation. 

It will not kill the bill to have the conference report go back 
to the House of Representatives and ask for a further confer- 
ence with that body. That is not an unusual proceeding. We 


| have had several conference reports come before the Senate in 


Listen to what we provided in the Senate bill with regard to | 


listeners-in. This is subdivision (k) under Article C: 
(k) lLegulate and control any and all methods of transmitting 
energy, communications, or signals by radio where a charge is made to 


the listeners by the use of any apparatus, device, or connection by wire, | 
| could have been submitted to the House and to the Senate by 


and prohibit all unjust and unreasonable charges to listeners. 


There was provided a commission with a proper power to | 


protect listeners-in. Now the power to protect listeners-in is 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has no 
power to revoke a license. 

A provision to protect States appeared in identical language 
in both the House bill and the Senate bill. 
division (d), paragraph C, as follows: 

(d) Determine the location of classes of stations or individual sta- 
tions (with due consideration of the right of each State to have allo- 
cated to it, or to some person, firm, company, or corporation within 
it, the use of a wave length for at least one broadcasting station located 
to be located in such State, whenever application may be 
therefor) and the kind of apparatus to be used with respect 
external effects, 


or made 


to its 


In the House bill the right of a State was to be enforced by 
the Secretary of Commerce, and in the Senate bill that right 
was to be enforced by the radio commission; but the rights 
of the States were set forth in identical language; and yet 
the conferees in preparing their bill have absolutely left that 
out entirely. There is no provision whatever of that kind 
included, 

Now let me call the attention of Senators to the provisions 
which deal with the commission. As I have before stated, para- 


graph B of the Senate bill provided for the creation of a com- | 


mission to control this industry. That commission was to con- 
Sist of five men, bipartisan, to be appointed from five separate 
zones in the United States, the zones taking in the 
country. 
pared by the conferees does this to the commission: 

Sec. 5. From and after one year after the first mecting of the com- 
mission created by this act, all the powers and authority vested in the 
commission under the terms of this act, except as to the 
of licenses, shall be vested in and exercised by the Secretary of 
merce; except that thereafter the commission shall have power 
jurisdiction to act upon and determine any and all matters 
before it under the terms of this section. 


revocation 

Com 
and 

brought 





I read from sub- | Which is now before us, and he can not believe that bill is per- 


| fect. 


| no weight whatever with me. 


! y + 
get 


whole | 
In the conference bill we find that section 5 as pre- | 


| “'The radio bill is a good bill; vote for it.” 


| it meant, as it is very complicated. 


the last week or two as to which that very procedure has been 
followed, and the Senate has asked for a further conference 
with the other House. Why should we not do so in this in- 
stance? The bill could have gone back to the conferees two 
weeks ago, when the matter first came up, and a new report 


this time. Why has not that been done? Is it because the 
conferees believe this bill is perfect, or is it because they believe 
the House will not yield anything? I know well enough that 
the Senator from Washington doves not believe the bill is per- 
fect because he did more than anyone else to prepare the 
Senate bill which has been emasculated in the conference report 


If he believes that the House of Representatives will not 
yield anything, then I have no sympathy with that position, 
because it is our duty to ask the House to consider things that 
are reasonable. Not in a spirit of criticism of this particular 
matter, but in comment upon the general tendency of conferees 
of the Senate, may I say that too frequently in the last few 
years we have had conferees come back here after having aban- 
doned the crucial principles for which we fought in this body, 
on the ground that if we did not take what the House conferees 
would give we could not get anything. That argument carries 
I think sometimes we had better 
nothing than to take things that are dangerous in their 
construction and in their effect. 

I would not be standing here arguing this question if I- did 
not consider certain provisions in the conference report dan- 
gerous. I think the confusion that exists now will be as mole- 
hill to a mountain by comparison to that which will exist a 
year from now if this conference bill passes as it is. I feel 
pretty confident that the listeners-in in this country are now 
just entering that stage where they have got to suffer for their 
ignorance with regard to this legislation in their servitude to 
the very interests which are going to impose on them; but 
such an experience may be necessary. 

The idea of a man telegraphing me from my State saying, 
I know he does not 
know what is in the radio bill; I know that he has never seen 
it, and the chances are if he saw it he would not know what 
That character of petition 
is disgusting; it is not the character of petition that was con- 
templated in the Constitution of the United States; it is not the 





an 
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character of petition that should have influence upon any man 
who is worthy to sit in this body. 
WAR SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Mr. ITIEFLIN resumed the speech begun by him yesterday. 
The entire speech is as follows: 

Mr. President, I agree with a great deal that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] has said. My State has not 
been treated right in this matter, and I want time to talk 
to the Members in charge of this measure before we take a 
vote on it. 

I am going to discuss now a measure in which the people of 
the United States are more interested than they are in a few 
public buildings. 

Every indication in the press now is to the effect that war is 
coming on, Nicaragua is setting the stage. The Washington 
Post is breathing. out the prophecies of war. On yesterday 
morning we find in the Post this article from Nicaragua: 

} inry 14 An automobile flying the American flag, in which 
Lawrence Dennis, the American chargé, and the correspondent of the 
Associated Press had traveled from Managua to Matagalpa was fired 
ov during the disturbance. No one in the automobile was injured, 
although one bullet lodged in the upholstering. 


1 have seen so many of these war programs laid down that 
I believe I know them when I see them. I predict that a little 
more and more articles like that will appear, and when Con- 
gress adjourns and the people’s representatives have gone home, 
us I said before, something will happen here at Washington or 
down there, and the matter will have proceeded so far that 
probably there will be nothing to do but to go to war with 
Mexico, as the Knights of Columbus planned in Philadelphia 
last August. 

Here is an editorial from Mr. Ed McLean’s paper here in 
Washington, in which this language is used: 


In view of the constant danger to Americans and other foreigners 
for whem the United States is responsible, it would seem necessary to 
take a further step. The revolutionists should be commanded to quit. 


What business is it of ours what government they set up 
down there? They are fighting amongst themselves. Why have 
we gone down there with our implements of war? 

Again, Mr. President, in that paper it is said: 

The half-way measures thus far taken by the United States are not 
bringing peace in Nicaragua. 


What does that mean but a suggestion for war? 

On January 14 I made a speech upon this subject, just after 
the New York World, in an editorial of the 13th, had said that 
the people of the United States are more nearly in war with 
Mexico than they have any idea. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, if they want to carry on conversation, will go 
to the cloakroom. I am discussing a matter in which ninety- 
odd millions of people are interested, and they have to rely 
upon the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp to get the absolute truth as 
to what transpires here. Some of the press is free, and some 
of these boys who write for the press are honest; but they 
cut down their reports, and so garble them that the people do 
not get what transpires here. It is an awful and a sad and a 
lamentable situation that we labor under at the Capitol when 
special privilege is back of a movement that the Representa- 
tives of the people oppose. 

I have been slandered and vilified because I dared to speak 
against the program of the Knights of Columbus, citizens of 
the United States. Why should I not speak about the Knights 
of Columbus if they are doing something that they ought not 
to do? Why should I not speak about them as I should about 
any other class of American citizens? What is it about their 
peculiar relation to some foreign potentate and power that 
makes them so extremely sensitive that they are ready to de- 
nounce, in the vilest language they can employ, a United States 
Senator who dares to denounce their efforts to plunge us into 
war? 

I never had the slightest conception of the political activi- 
ties of the Catholic clergy, of the Catholic hierachy, of the 
Knights of Columbus, until I raised this issue in behalf of my 
country. The Catholic press from one end of the country to 
the other has assailed me, slandered me, vilified me, because I 
have dared to bring to the light a deep-laid plan to involve 
my country in war at the instance of the Knights of Columbus, 
speaking for the Catholic hierarchy of the United States. 

| am going to undertake to prove my case to-day, and I am 
going to leave it to sympathetic Senators—and they are here, 
three-fourths of them—as to whether or not I prove my case; 
and IT am going to leave it to the 100 per cent American people, 
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Jew and gentile, who do not want war with Mexico, as to 
whether or not I prove my case. 

I want to read, in the outset, a statement made by a Mr. 
Flaherty. He is the supreme head of the Knights of Columbus 
of the United States. This statement appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on January 15, after I had spoken on the 14th. 
Here is his language: 


The Knights of Columbus do not urge intervention in Mexleo. The 
Knights of Columbus do not plead for the United States help for the 
Catholic Church in Mexico. The issue is not the Catholic Church. 


Now let me submit the proof. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is the first Prot- 
estant American Senator to denounce me upon this floor for 
raising a religious issue which I never raised. He deplored 
the fact that I had dared to bring to this floor this question, 
when all I did was to read from the resolution passed by the 
Knights of Columbus their purpose to involve us in war—a reso- 
lution which denounced the American Government for the posi- 
tion it had taken toward Mexico; a resolution which told the 
President, “ Watchful waiting is a thing of the past; we de- 
mand action.” What is that action except war? When peace- 
ful means are no longer employed, war is resorted to. 

I showed that at that meeting in Philadelphia the religious 
question was the main question considered. I showed that a 
few weeks after that resolution was adopted Bishop Dougherty, 
a Catholic of Philadelphia, congratulated the Knights of Co- 
lumbus for having waked up a portion of the people who ap- 
parently had been dormant, and notified them that they could 
not mistreat Catholics or treat Catholics with indifference. 
The Catholic idea was back of it all. The Catholic idea runs 
through it all. It was a Catholic movement from the outset, 
and I am going to prove it to-day by their own utterances, 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] was the first to 
come forward; and then the big voice from Missouri came in 
and had to express his views and announce his candidacy for 
the Presidency, hoping to get the Catholic hierarchy to sup- 
port him. But back to Maryland: God bless that old State! I 
have loved it from my youth time. I regret to see the Senator 
from Maryland taking the stand that he is taking against an 
American Senator who is fighting an interest which would 
involve his country in war. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should just like to say that I regret that the 
feeling of affection which the Senator entertains for Mary- 
land, I am afraid, is a case of unreciprocated affection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I deny that. I can beat the Senator in the 
State of Maryland to-day. That is a broad statement, but I 
can defeat him myself in the State of Maryland. If the Senator 
knew how low his stock has gone politically in the last two or 
three weeks, we would not hear much more from him in this 
Chamber. So I deny that the Senator speaks for Maryland in 
regard to that. Hundreds of letters from his State have in- 
dorsed my course. Citizens of his State have even written to 
me swearing that if I was harmed others would die to pay the 
penalty. When a man is willing to die for you, he cares some- 
thing about you and the fight that you are making. 

But let me get back to the issue; and let Senators listen to 
this, and the press gallery, too, because it would be glorious 
news to the country, in view of the Senator’s stand that I had 
injected the religious issue: 

Knights of Columbus, Maryland State Council, Baltimore, Md., March 
25, 1926. 

Preceding the convention in Maryland. 


To the honorable the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the United States House of Representatives—— 


And so forth. 


Subject: Resolutions of protest against religious persecution in 
Mexico, from the Knights of Columbus of the State of Maryland. 

Whereas the Government of the United States bas admitted Mexico 
and its Government into its circle of international friendship and con- 
tinues to recognize this Government, in spite of its indecent and de- 
grading acts toward priests and sisters of the Catholic Church and its 
efforts to destroy the Catholic Church in Mexico; and 

Whereas decent and liberty-loving citizens of the United States can 
hope for no relief from this unjust and degrading spectacle, from this 
or any other administration in Mexico, because the persecution of 
Catholics and the plan to destroy the Catholic Church in Mexico is pro- 
vided for in the provisions of the Mexican constitution of 1917— 


And so forth, 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Knights of Columbus of Mary- | 
land, That we, as citizens of the United States, do earnestly protest | 
against the continued recognition of the Government of Mexico, 

George R. CALs, Jr., State Deputy. 
WILLIAM H. Tippets, State Secretary. 


Here | 
Priest | 


Now, let me submit some more proof along that line. 
is a statement of a Catholic priest of Washington, 
Ripple. 

I read: 

Statement of Rev. Father M. J. Ripple, Holy Name Society. 

A religious and Catholic institution. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do not want to 
keep you more than a few minutes. I am the national director of 
the Holy Name Society, concerning which you have all heard, which 
enjoys a membership of 6,500 organizations, with a total membership 
of about 2,000,000 men, 


Priest Ripple says: 


Catholic institutions. 


He is speaking only for Catholics. 

The men of the Holy Name Society have instructed me to register 
their pretest against the laws of Mexico; against recognition by this 
Government of Mexico. 


There is a Catholic priest claiming to speak for 2,000,000 | 
Catholics regarding the religious situation in Mexico. 

Let me read again from the hearings before the House For- | 
eign Affairs Committee, which, strange to say—and I want the | 
country to know it—have never been printed. Hundreds of re- | 
quests have come for this document, and people have not been 
allowed to read it. It has been tucked away in the House | 
committee until to-day when I got hold of the hearings, and | 
I am now reading from them. I am giving what transpired 
at the beginning, and showing you who was supporting the 
resolution declaring for a severance of diplomatic relations with 
Mexico—a_ resolution introduced by a Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Boyan, of New York. These hearings were had upon that res- | 
olution, and since certain Senators have accused me of injecting 
the religious issue, I am going to establish to the satisfaction 
of every honest man that the religious issue raised in this 
Mexican situation was not raised by me, but that they raised it, 
and that it was and has been a Catholic move from the 
beginning. i 

Here is another statement filed with the House committee, 
referring to letters and telegrams representing the Holy Name 
Societies mentioned by the Catholic priest, Ripple. After com- 
piling figures, it is said: 


These figures total 1,656,711, with branches numbering 3,960. 


Remember, these are all Catholic religious organizations. 


This forms the protest of the Holy Name 
against religious liberty in the Mexican situation. 


laws 





Society against 


Let me read again: 
March 28, 1926. Minot, N. 


That is the priest here in Washington, to whom all these 
telegrams were sent here in Washington— 


Dak. Rev. Michael Ripple— 


515 Sixth Street SW., Washington, D. C., whereas during the past 
year— 


Mr. President, before I read that, let me say that there was 
concerted action between these societies and this priest in 
Washington, there can be no doubt, because they all sent their 
telegrams on the same day urging this action before the House 
committee on that very day, and this is one of the communica- 
tions addressed to this priest requesting him to enter their 
protest to the committee. 

I read: 


Whereas during the past year the Government of Mexico has sup 
ported and protected a well-organized movement for the persecution 
and destruction of the Catholic faith in Mexico— 


And so on. Then again: 


Be it resolved by the members of St. Leo’s Catholic Church of Minot, 
N. Dak., consisting of some 1,200 members, That the congressional com- 
mittee of our Government before whom this matter is now pending do 
vigorously protest against further persecution of the Catholic faith 
in Mexico and demand of said Government freedom of religious belief, | 
and upon failure of such Government to comply therewith that such 
committee do recommend the immediate severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions between our Government and the Government of Mexico. 

Str. Leo’s CONGREGATION OF MINOT, N. 


What does that establish, Mr. President? 

These letters are not coming in from citizens generally, and 
they are not asking that the protests be read in the names of | 
“American citizens.” They are asking that the protests of the | 


DAK. 
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members of the Catholic Church be read, and that is what was 
done at the hearings before the House committee. 

Let me submit some excerpts from an interesting document, 
the Western Christian Advocate: 


A widely known student of Mexican affairs, who has spent 10 years 
in close touch with the movements of our neighboring Republic, de- 
clared last week that there were three forces which would welcome 
a war against Mexico—¢certain of the oil interests, certain of the land 
interests, and the Roman Catholic Church. It would hardly seem that 
a church claiming to represent Christ would urge nations into acts of 
unfriendliness and violence. Not a single Protestant coming out of 
Mexico whom we have questioned has stated that the Government there 
is carrying on opposition to Christianity or to religious schools as 
such. Yet at this very hour Roman Catholic representatives in Con- 
gress are endeavoring to have this country break relations with Mexico 
on these grounds. 


Let me read some more in this connection from the hearings 
which have been hid away from the public in a House com- 
mittee. Bishop Matthews, a Roman Catholic bishop, closes his 
statement to the committee by protesting against brutal treat- 
ment received by priests and nuns in Mexico. Is he not raising 
the Catholic question? 

Now, I want to read a statement from the Knights of Colum- 
bus pamphlet called “ Red Mexico,” which they are sending 
throughout the country. By the way, I have received probably 
two dozen copies of that pamphlet from the South in the last 
two or three days, one gentleman writing across the back of the 


| pamphlet, “The South is being flooded with this pamphlet.” 


Remember, that pamphlet is still being sent broadcast, even 
since the Senate passed a resolution declaring in favor of arbi- 
trating our differences with Mexico. 

The Knights of Columbus in their resolution at Philadelphia 
pledged their continued effort along the lines indicated by that 
resolution, aid to the Knights of Columbus of Mexico, and these 
pamphlets being sent out now indicate that they are keeping 
their promise to continue their propaganda in spite of the stand 


| taken by the Government of the United States. 


In the Knights of Columbus pamphlet called “ Red Mexico,” 
now being circulated throughout the South, I find this language 
on page 24; 

Heretofore there has been a disposition to look upon this as a con- 
troversy between the Catholic Church and the Mexican Government. 


On page 28 we find the language I shall read directly from a 
gentleman who says he is non-Catholic. I said before, and am 
going to repeat, Mr. President, that I never knew of the intri- 
eate workings of the Catholic hierarchy until this issue arose; 
I never knew how completely they dominated and controlled 
certain weak-kneed Protestants until this question came up. A 


| gentleman wrote me a letter, which I have read into the Recorp 


heretofore, in which he stated that frequently the Catholics 
would vote for a weak-kneed Protestant because they could use 
him for certain purposes better than they could use a Catholie, 
and when one of them rises and declares that he is a Protestant 
and straightway proceeds to carry out their propaganda to do 
their bidding, I have my opinion as to the kind of Pretestant 
American he is. 

This man, who says he is a non-Catholic, in an article in this 
pamphlet, has this to say about the situation down in Mexico: 


Calles is on top— 
Referring to the President of Mexico— 


and be is grinding the faces of the Catholics in the grit because he 
ean, and he does not like them anyway. 


Listen to this, Senators: 


If the Mexican Catholics were in the driver’s seat, 
putting the bud to Calles as he is lacing it into them. 


Here is an admission that the Roman Catholics want this 
Government to help them get the upper hand of Calles, and 
what do these resolutions speak of? Persecution of the Catho- 
From whom are these protests coming? Societies 
of the Catholic Church. Who is wiring to Washington to re- 
port out the resolution of Mr. Boytan? Catholic priests 
throughout the country. Who later initiated the move and 
started on a nation-wide drive to force this Government to 
break diplomatic relations with Mexico? The Knights of 
Columbus of the United States. And because I brought into 
the Senate a resolution they passed, which suggested a course 
that would inevitably result in the killing of many American 
boys in an unjustified war, I have been accused of injecting 
into this matter a religious discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 


they would be 
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ness, which is the conference report on House bill No. 9971, 
the radio bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was about to say that because 
I, an American Senator from a sovereign State, dared to come 
into this Chamber and bring the written evidence of an effort to 
involve us in war by a secret order of the Catholic Church, I 
Was pounced upon by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. Of course, I did 
not expect anything except that those who belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church would say something. If they had not 
said something probably they would have been lectured severely 
by those in authority over them. But for these other two Sen- 
ators to stand here and undertake to lecture me because I had 
discussed a question involving the activities of members of the 
Roman Catholic Church seemed out of place and entirely in- 
appropriate. Are there any questions affecting this Government 
and the lives of its citizens that can not be discussed in the 
Senate of the, United States? The intolerance I have seen dis- 
played on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy and on the 
part of the Roman Catholie press toward me has convinced me 
that if there were 60 Catholic Senators in this body I could not 
make the speech I am making to-day, nor could I have made 
the speech I made here a few days ago. If they had a majority 
of Roman Catholic Senators in this Chamber, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy would call on them to expunge my speech 
from the Recornp. I believe that as I live and God reigns. 

I have never come in contact with such a narrow-minded, in- 
tolerant, and bigoted bunch as the Roman Catholic clergy and 
the Roman Catholic press. The mildest language they use to- 
ward me is denouncing me as a liar and a bigoted ass. One 
of their papers, the Irish World, started out by saying that 
Reep answered Herirn’s lies.” They are feeding 
that kind of intemperate and slanderous stuff to the country. 
I have not told any falsehood on them. I have told the plain 
truth, and there are not enough of them in the United States 
to prevent me from continuing to give that truth to the country. 
They may do something to me, as they have done to other men 
who have crossed their paths and interfered with their plans, 
but if they do I will go down to death with the conscious feeling 
that I died in the service of my country. The people who have 
followed my course will know that I was assassinated because 
I was serving my country and seeking to protect it against the 
enemies of my country. Let me read now what was said in the 
resolution referred to a moment ago. This resolution was 
filed with the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, adopted by 
the Ascension Branch of the Holy Name Society of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, from Al Smith’s home State, and I will 
have something to say about that gentleman before I finish my 
remarks. On the Mexican situation it said, in part, in the 
preamble ; 


senator 


Whereas the Republic of Mexico bas enacted laws which in effect 
deny property rights and religious liberty and freedom of conscience 
and declare the property owned by persons engaged in teaching 
religion to be the property of the public; and 

Whereas among those deprived of these rights are a large number 
of Catholics— 


And so forth. 

Why, Mr. President, have I raised a religious issue? Who 
started this move to involve us in war with Mexico? Who 
introduced that House resolution? A Catholic Member of Con- 
gress. Who sent their messages of support by telegrams to be 
presented to the House committee? Catholic religious societies. 


Who wrote the resolution at Philadelphia? The Knights of 
Columbus, a Roman Catholic organization. Who raised a 
million dollars to carry on their propaganda against the 


announced course of this Government with regard to Mexico? 
The Catholic Knights of Columbus. Who is flooding the coun- 
try now with pamphlets on “ Red Mexico,” assailing and con- 
tradicting the Government’s position and its information on 
the subject? The Knights of Columbus. 

When they brought out the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce!|—* Old Pericles,” as I sometimes call him—they thought 
they had trotted out the ablest scholar and the most classical 
gentleman among their friends in the Senate to deliver a 
rebuke to a plain Democratic. patriot from another one of the 
sovercign States, who had dared to speak about the un-Ameri- 
ean conduct of some of his constituents. I never dreamed that 
the resolution written by the Knights of Columbus in his own 
State would furnish me the proof needed to annihilate the un- 
tenable position of the Senator from Maryland. I have read 
it here. The resolution passed by the Knights of Columbus of 
Maryland raised the religious issue. They protested against 
the persecution of Roman Catholic priests and nuns and against 
the efforts to destroy the Catholic Church. And yet the Sena- 


tor from Maryland said that I injected the religious issue; but 
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I did not do it. The Knights of Columbus of the Senator's own 
State raised in their resolution the religious issue. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland and the snow-white-haired Senator from 
Missouri, James A. Reep, came in and they both looked very 
solemn and grave and both undertook to deliver a lecture 
to me for bringing into the discussion a religious issue. 
Who injected the religious issue? Here it is in the resolution 
which I have read. Whose movement is it? It is not that of 
the Jews. They are against war with Mexico. They indorse 
my position. It is not that of the Protestants. They are against 
it. They indorse my position. In fact, all denominations except 
the Roman Catholics, so far as I know, are against war with 
Mexico. Mr. President, this is purely and wholly, singly and 
solely, a Catholic movement, and I have shown it by their 
resolutions which I have read as presented in the hearings in 
the House of Representatives on the Boylan resolution, which 
seeks to have this Government back off from the position it 
has taken and break diplomatic relations with the Republic of 
Mexico. 

I read again the resolution from which I was reading. I 
found this resolution in the files of the hearings on the Boylan 
resolution before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, with 
the notation at the top “ Introduce this.” I read: 


Whereas the present authorities in Mexico have inaugurated a policy 
which has for its object not only the destruction of the Catholic faith, 
but the wiping out of all religion among the people of that country; 
and 

Whereas in pursuance of that policy, church property has been 
confiscated, innocent nuns and venerable priests have been driven from 
that country-—— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, inch by inch and step by step I am proving 
that this whole thing is a Catholic move in the interest of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico. I ask the American people to be 
the judges, to sit as a jury to decide the question as to who 
brought the religious question into this Mexican situation. 

Again I found this resolution from the State council of the 
Knights of Columbus of the State of Minnesota, May 25, 1926, 
shortly after the Philadelphia convention of the Knights of 
Columbus, in which it said: 


Whereas the said articles of the Mexican constitution for some 
unaccountable reason are now being enforced in a ruthless and diabolical 
persecution of clergy and laity of the Catholic Church— 


And so forth. 

Senators, would you think there was a religious body in the 
United States which would indulge in the vicious and slander- 
ous attacks they have made upon me in their press, when the 
only thing I have done was to tell the naked truth about their 
conduct in this Mexican situation? I will tell you why they 
attack me. They are doing it for two reasons—to intimidate 
me and to frighten you. They want to impress you with the 
power and the vengeance of the Roman Catholic clergy. They 
want to impress you with their determination to crush anybody 
who dares to stand up in the open and question the programs 
of the Pope. There is no getting around that fact. 

I found in the files of the hearings a letter on the letter 
from 21 Park Road, New York, dated March 30, 1926, and 
addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND Dear Sire: Permit me to express my indignation at 
the treatment of Mexican and American Catholics by the American 
Government and to strongly urge your committee to recommend that 
the United States sever diplomatic relations with Mexico. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Francis X. DINEEN. 


I also found this letter: 

WASHINGTON, April 29, 1926. 
Tion. JAMES J, CONNOLLY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Connotty: This office is in receipt of your letter of 
the 24th accompanied by a number of communications received by you 
in protest against the “religious” persecution in Mexico and asking 
that our Government intercede in the matter— 


And so forth. 


Yours truly, 
CLERK OF THE COMMITTED. 


I have read from Mr. Flaherty’s statement where he said 
they did not want any interference; that they wanted no inter- 
vention and wanted no help for the Catholic Church. He is the 
head of the Knights of Columbus. } 

Now, Mr. President, let me read some more interesting 
letters, telegrams, and resolutions, 








— 


1927 


I have shown that Judge Talley, a Roman Catholic, an able 
judge in New York, came before that committee and said that 
he was speaking only for the members of the Catholic Church 
in the city of New York, the Catholic laity. None but Catholics 
have appeared before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to urge war with Mexico; none but them have gone on record 
protesting against the government of Calles in Mexico. Then, 
why should four or five Senators here undertake to deceive 
the public and misrepresent the facts by accusing me of inject- 
ing the religious issue into this Mexican situation? Truth can 
not yet be suppressed in the Senate of the United States; and 
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I pray God the day will never come when an American Sena- | 


tor worthy of the name will fear to stand in his place in this 
body and say what the facts justify him in saying about the 
Catholic hierarchy, about Protestant churches, about Jewish 
churches, about any other church beneath the Stars and Stripes. 
[Is not that good Americanism? I do not want the friendship 
of anybody here or elsewhere who does not believe that it is. 


Let me remind you again just here what Mr. Flaherty, head 


of the Knights of Columbus, said: 


rhe Knights of Columbus do not urge intervention in Mexico. 
Knights of Columbus do not plead for the United States to help the 
Catholie Church in Mexico. The issue is not the Catholic Church. 

Here is a statement by Francis J. Suilivan, of New York, in 

letter to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

Let me say that I, as president, write you on behalf of the Brooklyn 
\lumni Sodality, an aggregation of 200 Catholic men in Brooklyn, 
} \ 

And so forth. He is a Catholic writing in behalf of Catho- 
lics. Here is another letter: 


ST. IGNatics Horty NAME 


Hicksville, 


SOCIETY, 
Long Island, 


Ifon. Roreet L. Bacon, M. C., 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Dear Sin: This society, composed of 182 members, wishes you as 
hep ntative of this district to protest against the treatment ac 
wrded to Catholics in Mexico by the Calles government 


A. PAUL STABLER, Secretary. 
Here the religious issue is raised again. 
liere is what Mr. Bacon, the man to whom they were writing, 
ind on the paper: 
\ petition of the St. Ignatius Holy Name Society protesting against 
t action of Mexico in the treatment to Catholic 


red 


accorded 
That is his statement, and that was filed with the conimittee. 


Referred to Foreign Affairs. 


Justice Joseph T. Ryan, of New York, in a letter to the chair- 


man of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on the Boylan 
resolution, says: 

Our Government should withdraw its approbation of ‘the so-called 
Mexican constitution, particularly with respect to its unjust, un- 


American provisions relative to religion. 


That looks like it is a religious issue. If it is, who injected 
it? Who raised the religious issue? These letters were written 
long before the Knights of Columbus acted at Philadelphia; 


lone before I had any knowledge of what steps were being 
taken by these people to involve our country in war. Listen 
to this, Senators: Charles T. Rice, attorney, 110 West Forty- 


second Street, New York City, said in a letter to the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House: 


As a citizen of the United States and resident of New York City, 
{ want to enter a very strong protest against the treatment which the 


esent Mexican Government has meted out to the Roman Catholic 


institutions and orders. 


I am anxious to see what kind of report the press will give 
this speech on to-morrow. I am anxious to know how much of 
this truth they will give to the country. 

[ am afraid that they will refuse to give to the public the 
astounding truths that I am bringing to the attention of the 
Senate to-day, 

Mr. ASHURST. 

‘tna vield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Arizona ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield for a question. 
Senator from Arizona would not get into this. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not refrain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
bama yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 


I had hoped the 


Senator from Ala- 


The 


AINT 


The PRESIDING The Senator from Alabama 
yields for a question. ‘ 

Mr. ASHURST. The press ought to say in response to the 
Senator's invitation that they saw a man windy and foggy at 
the same time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is about what I would expect from the 
wind-jamming Senator from Arizona. The only contribution 
that he could make to this discussion is wind; he has made 
it and I trust he feels better. 

I have here some more letters showing 
Catholic religion is back of this whole thing. 


OFFICER. 


that the Roman 


202 E. MapDIson STReer, 
Philadelphia, April 14, 1926. 
Hon, JAMES J. CONNOLLY, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: As a loyal citizen, I, with thousands of others 
from our great State of Pennsylvania, strongly protest the 
persecution of the Catholics in Mexico by that tyrannical Government. 


against 


I will say for the benefit of the Senator from Arizona that 
I started my speech by stating that I bad not raised the re- 
ligious issue. The Senator from Maryland |Mr. Bruce] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep| accused me of that; but 
for nearly an hour, by resolutions of Holy Name societies, by 
messages from Catholic priests, by the resolution of the Knights 
of Columbus of Maryland, all speaking of the Catholic religion 
and of the Catholic Church, and by letters and telegrams to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs supporting a resolution intro- 
duced by a Roman Catholic Representative in Congress, I am 
showing by the facts that not I, but that they, the Roman 


Catholic clergy, the Catholic hierarchy, and the Knights of 
Columbus have raised this issue. However, since they have 
raised it, and since they have turned loose their venom upen 


me in a lying press, I intend to give the whole truth to the 
country. The people should know the truth; they are entitle: 
to know it; and I am entitled to place the truth of my position 
before them, and I intend to do it. 

Hlere is another interesting letter I read: 

As a loyal citizen, I, with 
State of Pennsylvania, strongly 


thousands of others from our great 


protest against the persecution of the 


Catholics in Mexico by that tyrannical government. Will you not 
use your kind offices for the purpose of inducing our Government to 
denounce such outrages? 
Yours respectfully, 
JoHNn FP. Herron, 
I read another letter as follows: 
431 LocustT Srreer, PHILADELPHIA, 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In common with thousands of other loyal citi 
zens of this great State of Pennsylvania, I wish to register a strong 
protest against the persecution .of Catholics in Mexico by that tyran 


nical government. 


Then the same expression follows— 
Will you not use your kind offices— 


And so forth. Here is another letter. This is also addressed 
to Mr. CONNOLLY. 
3127 


American and Roman Catholic, I 


LONGSHORH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Drak CONGRESSMAN: As an protest 
against the barbarous treatment being given the Mexican Catholics by 


the Mexican Government. 


In the face of these unchallenged facts no brave man, no 
honest man, will charge me with injecting the religious issue 
into the Mexican situation. The last letter was signed by 
Catherine Ryan. Here is another letter from Philadelphia, 
dated April 14, 1926, addressed to Hon, JAMES CONNOLLY: 
CONGRESSMAN: As a loyal citizen of Pennsylvania, |! 
against the religious persecution now 
a firm believer in religious toleration as extended to 


wish to 
taking place in 


DEAR 
protest strongly 
Mexico. As I am 
us by our Constitution, I earnestly réquest you to use your influence in 
bringing about a strong protest from our Government to that of Mexico 
denouncing such barbarism. 

Respectfully yours, 


JoserpH V. LAMBERT. 


All of them are touching on and raising nothing but the relig 
ious question—the Catholic religious question. Here is another 
letter. It is addressed to the same Representative. 

83155 La STREET, 
Philadelphia, April 15, 1926 

Honorable REPRESENTATIVE: A most sinccre protest against the per- 
secution of Catholics in Mexico comes from me and thousands of others. 
Therefore I beseech you to do all in your power to put a stop to these 
atrocious activities. 

Yours respectfully, 


INGSTON 


THOMAS FAURAK. 
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Another letter from Philadelphia, addressed to the same 


Representative, reads: 
I make an appeal to you to try by means of your influence to induce 
the Government to denounce such barbarous tactics such as the Gov- 


ernment of Mexico is exercising upon the Catholies of that territory. 
Respectfully, 
CLarka E, DOUGHERTY. 


She has the same name as the bishop there, and it is spelled 
in the same way. 
[ read another letter from Philadelphia ; 


As a loyal citizen, I, with thousands of others from our great State 


of Pennsylvania, urgently remonstrate against the persecution of 
«'atholics in Mexico by that tyrannical Government, Will you not em- 
ploy your kind offices for the purpose of persuading our Government 
to denounce such outrages? 


Yours respectfully, RAYMOND FARRELL, 


Ilere is another letter from Philadelphia, addressed to the 
same Representative: 

\s a 
Pennsyh 
Mexico 


loyal citizen, I, with thousands of others of our great State of 
inia, strongly protest against the persecution of Catholics in 
Will you not use your kind offices— 

And so forth. 


tespectfully, FrRaNcts J. McNALLyY. 


Here is another one from Philadelphia: 


As a loyal citizen, 1, with thousands of others of our great 
Pennsylvania, strongly protest against the persecution of 


State of 
the Catholics 
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denouncing the Senator from Missouri [{[Mr. Rexp] and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 

And when I read and discussed that resolution the Romay 
Catholic press viciously attacked me. One of these little squir 
rel-headed fellows up there in the Senate press gallery, who 
is either a Catholic himself, or has married a Catholic, or his 
father or mother is a Catholie—and you had better be on the 
lookout and beware of them whenever they are tied up, so | 
have been told, because they are the fellows “they” some- 
times get to join the Masons and other fraternal orders so us 
to keep the Catholic clergy informed on vital matters with 
regard to American Protestants and Jews. If you find one of 
them that is tied up by blood or marriage with the Catholics, 
it is strange, but somehow or other it seems they dominat 
him. There is a deep and strange tie that binds. They have 
a secret hold on him, somehow, that enables them to use 
him in an emergency. They have some mysterious order, | 
have heard, into which they initiate one of that type. Why, 
I haye even known a peculiar kind of Mason to quit the 
Masonic fraternity and become a Catholic and a Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and I have heard that there are one or two of them 
in this Chamber. That is plain talk, too. Will I be again 
accused of being a religious bigot for telling the truth? 

Here is a letter from Mrs. Mary R. Conroy about this war 
promoting resolution : 


1 wish to enter a strong protest against the barbarous treatment of 


| Catholics in Mexico. 


of Mexico by that tyrannical Government— 

And so forth. 

The remainder is exactly the same as the other letters, 

Hlere is a letter from William 8S. Murphy, of Philadelphia: 

\s an American citizen and Roman Catholic, I strongly protest the 
treatment being given the Mexican Catholics by the Mexican Govern- 
ment 

Yours respectfully, WILLIAM S. Murpnry. 

Do these letters sustain the charge that I raised the religious | 
issue’ These letters are dated last spring and were mailed to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House and buried in 


the files of that committee, and I did not know about them until 
right recently. The Republican House of Representatives never 
had those hearings printed. Think of that, Senators! A move- 
ment to plunge our country into war for the purpose of crushing 
a Republic that is trying to be delivered from the weight and 
ignorance of a Catholic hierarchy never being put in print, 
never issued in pamphlet form where the citizens of the United 
States could get hold of the hearings and read them. Is that 
some more of the secret and insidious work of the Catholie 
clergy and the Catholic hierarchy in the United States? Can 
they do a thing like that and get away with it in the United 
Can they stage a hearing in the Capitol—a Catholic 
hearing, where nobody is heard but Cathelics—and then have 
the statements taken down and put away, hidden in the 
urchives of the Republican committee, never printed and given 
to the public? The public has neyer seen them. 
Member of Congress who has ever brought them to public 
notice. I am doing that to-day. 1 am reading from them now, 
because, thank God, I had a right to demand to see them. They 
ure a part of the records of Congress, and the public is entitled 
to know the truth concerning them ; and yet I have been assailed 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], who imagines he is running for 
President. [Laughter.] He was being considered a little until 
he came in here one day and became the senatorial mouthpiece 
of the Catholic clergy; but when he took up their campaign 
and tried to lecture an American Senator because he told the 
truth about the Knights of Columbus and because he exposed 
the effort of the Knights of Columbus to involve us in war with 
Mexico the Senator from Missouri quickly turned the toes of 
his presidential boom to the daisies. [Laughter.] 

As I said on a former occasion, I was in Washington when 
the Knights of Columbus passed that Mexican war resolution 
in Vhiladelphia, and when I read it in the Washington Post 
1 gave out a statement against it, urging the President not to 
be misled by it nor to permit anybody to get us into war. And 
one day, when the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] was 
speaking in behalf of peace, I recalled that resolution, and I 


States? 


I am the first | 


sent over to the Library and got it and I read it to the Senate— | 
not what I had written but what the Knights of Columbus had | 


written—and it went out in my speeches to the people of the 
Nation; 
I have not yet read, indorsing what I had done, commenting 
upon the expressions used in the resolution and scores of them 


and I have received over 3,000 letters, 1,500 of which | 


Then she asks the man to whom she wrote to use bis in- 
fluence for the resolution. 


The same thing in another letter from Pennsylvania. 


I protest against the persecution of the Catholics 
that tyrannical government. 


of Mexico by 


Are they asking here to prevent the Mexican Government 
from trampling on American rights and liberties? Are they 
asking for a nation-wide movement, joined in by Gentiles and 
Jews alike? Oh, no; it is a Catholic movement pure and 
simple. It was started by them, carried on by them, the resolu 
tion was introduced by one of them, the indorsements of the 
resolution came from nobody else, and I think that they kepi 
the hearings from being printed. 

God save our country if any religious sect can slip into this 
Capitol and pull off a private hearing, in favor of war, with a 
room filled only with their members and the statements made 
kept secret from the public! That is what appears to have 
been done by the Catholic Clergy. I am going to read about 
what occurred in that room in a minute. If they can pull 
that sort of thing off, and so influence a Republican Congress 
as to keep it from printing it, it looks suspicious and dangerous 
to me. I wonder if the Republicans are flirting and dickering 
with the Catholic hierarchy? If you are, as a Democrat, 
after the fashion of Jefferson and Jackson, I wish to say that 
you are entirely welcome to all the recruits that you are 
now bidding for. I wish here to declare that the Democratic 
Party shall not be used as a tail to a Roman Catholic kite 
if I ean prevent it. 

Here is another letter supporting the Boylan resolution: 

As a loyal citizen of your congressional district, I urgently ask you 
to use your kind influence in a protest to the American Government 
against the barbarous treatment accorded the Catholies of Mexico. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. THOMAS HAUGHEY. 


is to Mr. Connotry of 


Here another from Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania : 


I, as a loyal citizen of the United States, ask you, by virtue of you! 
office, to consider the persecution of “our Catholic fellow citizens” in 
Mexico unfriendly. 

Very respectfully yours, 
MARIA SCHUMACHER. 


Now a word about the hearing involving a religious issue that 
a handful of Senators have said was injected by “the Sena- 
tor from Alabama.” That is what the white-haired old Senator 
from Missouri |Mr, Reep] said. Why, it is said that he has 
been a terror for a long time politically. I do not know about 
that, but I do know that he made a great mistake when he 
came into this Chamber and criticized me for bringing to the 
attention of the Senate the organized effort of the Knights of 
Columbus t> involve our country in war with Mexico. Loyal 
American citizens everywhere resent that. His speech here the 
otber day was the speech that he has made—part of it—fre- 
quently about the World War, how Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, fought side by side. Senators have heard him 
make parts of it here before. He made it a night or two later 
in New York; and “ Marcus Aurelius Sullivan ’—poor Mark !— 
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whenever they throw enough coin in Mark’s direction favorable | 


results will follow. Mark loves the chink of the coin. He 
wrote a letter to the papers praising Reep and the “ masterful 
speech” that he made, and how impromptu and yet masterful 
I had read part of it several times myself; and a part 
of it was made in New York the other night, as I said a 
momeut ago. Mark writes a good deal, and Mark knows how to 
write. He is a good writer, and he knows who to write for, 
because “the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib.” [Laughter.] 

Ile also said the Senator from Missouri had nothing to fear 
about the situation; that it was not the Senator’s business to 
look after the Catholie side of the matter. 

Well, Mr. President, many Senators and a lot of people think 
that he was doing that precise thing, and I am one of them, 


it was. 


because I know the Senator’s record. He has always opposed 
our immigration measures, and the Catholic hierarchy has 
fought them from the beginning. The Catholic clergy is op- 


posed to restricted immigration. Roosevelt once said, according 

Archie Butt’s letters—and he, Archie Butt, was a Roman 
Catholic—that “the Catholic Church was out of place in the 
United States; that it could not hope to grow; it was out of 
ympathy and harmony with our free institutions ; the only way 
it could hope to grow was through immigration.” So the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, when he opposed, as he always has, re- 
stricted immigration, was doing precisely what the Catholic 
hierarchy wanted him to do, 

So Mr. Mark Sullivan—dear and magnificent Mark [laugh- 
ter]. with his pen-pushing proclivities—is magnifying the effort 
and praising the Senator from Missouri for what he calis a 
great speech made in the Senate in reply to me. Well, now, 
just between us, other Senators agree with me that it was not a 
great speech. And they agree with me that it in no sense re- 
plied to my speech. One thing about it is certain, it pleased all 
the Catholic priests in the country. They clapped their hands 
for joy and poured out copious Catholic eulogies upon his old 
white head [laughter], and they are almost persuaded to tell 
him that he can have the Catholic vote for President. 

Senators, have you ever seen one of these old swamp rabbits 
run in the canebrake? Well, they cut their own path through 
the canebrake, and it is just big enough for them to travel in, 
and a dog has difficulty, in chasing them, to get through the 
canebrake in the path they have cut. Every now aud then 
a sharp piece of cane will prick him and you will hear him hol- 
ler, and the rabbit keeps just far enough ahead to stay out 
of his way. He thinks he is sinart. He travels the path he has 
cut for himself, 

When the cane pricks the dog he hears the dog howl and he 
kuows just how fast to move to keep in front of him. But 
boys that knew how to hunt those swamp canebrake rab- 
would find where he came out in the open on the edge 
of the swamp; he would run up a little piece, 30 or 40 yards, 
and then get in another path that he had cut out for him- 
self and go back into the canebrake. He would come out to 
get a breath of air and view the situation, to “look the land- 
scape o'er”; and we would go to where his path came out to 
the edge, and one on one side and one on the other, when he came 
out we shooed him out into the open field, and the dogs would 
catch him before he ever got back to the swamp. Now, when 
we get Jim out of the paths cut by himself in the Catholic 
canebrake, out in the open field where whole-hearted Ameri- 
cans can see him, we will catch him before he ever gets back. 
[Laughter. } 


to 


we 


bits 


Now, I will read to you a statement about the Republican 
Iiouse committee hearing upon the Beylan resolution. Listen 
to this, Senators: 

At that time we reported the hearing as packed by Roman Catho- 
] as being an attempt on the part of the Romanists to use the 
United States Government to accomplish its sectarian ends and stem 
t advance of liberty in Mexico. 

The statements then made before the committee were fal and 
when we indicated— 

Listen to this— 

When we indicated our disbelief in the committee room, we were 
‘t upon by a number of those who were trying to have our Govern 
ment commit an unfriendly act toward the people of Mexico in their 
truggle to eseape the oppressive political and educational yoke of 
Roman priesteraft. 


Can you visualize the situation in that room? A few Protes- 
tants had slipped in, and when they indicated that what the others 
were telling the committee about the Mexican situation was not 
true they were turned upon and stared out of countenance. 
A hostile attitude was displayed toward them in the committee 
room, where the hearing was that of Catholics and Catholics 


ALIS 


only, and a Protestant who made a protest was looked upon 
with daggers in the eyes of the Catholics present. He was 
offending them, because he was interfering with their war 
program. 

Listen to this, Senators; I am reading from the same article: 

For over a week we have endeavored to secure a copy of this hear 
ing which the Roman Catholics obtained before the standing Committee 
of the House on Foreign Affairs. The report of this hearing may as 
well have been in the treasure house of the Vatican. 


Do you get that? Right here in the Capitol of the United 
States a solemn hearing had, involving a question of two na- 
tions going to war, involving the relationship of the greatest 
Government in all the world with that of a sister Republic 
struggling amidst great difficulties to get on her feet and be- 
come one of the great republics of the earth, our Government 
lending friendly assistance and bidding her Godspeed; a hear- 
ing held in the Capitol of the United States, the statements 
made never given to the public. I am giving ihem publicity for 
the first time to-day. 

Here we are, right on the verge of war with Nicaragua. 
Anybody who knows anything knows what our activities down 
there mean, 

Diaz, the President of Nicaragua, is a Catholic and is not in 
fact and not by right President at all. Aceording to the state- 
ments of the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], a Repub- 
liecan, Diaz has no right to occupy the Presidency. That is the 
situation reaching from the Knights of Columbus to the com- 


| mittee room in this Capitol; and the Catholic President Diaz, 


of Nicaragua, and this Republic—God help us—is held in the 
balance in a situation like that. God give our President cour- 
age to resist the pressure being brought upon him to go to war 
with Mexico. 

This article continues: 

To our repeated efferts—— 

To get these hearings the writer of that article means— 
the reply has been that the committee yoted not to publish them, and 
that they could not be seen without f 


the order of the chairman of 
committee, and what his order might be we were lIeft to judge, as he 


the 


would not be in the Capital for some days It is the usual custom to 
publish such hearings. We have never before been denied the right of 
consulting the records of a public hearing before any congressional 


committee, whether published or not. 


Have we reached the time when we are going to depart from 
the old American custom? Have we reached the time when the 
report of a hearing of this important and serious character, 
brought about by a resolution introduced by a member of the 
Catholic Church in the House, a resolution supported only by 
Catholie religious societies through the Nation and Catholie 
priests and Catholic bishops; can be hid away locked up in a 
desk and nobody but Catholics know what is in the record? 
Are the American people, whose peace and happiness and lives 
would be at stake in a war, to be denied the right to know the 
facts in this particular grave and threatening situation? 

Senators, you are going to hear from this matter. As yon 
live and there is a just God above us, you can not get away 
with that sort of thing in the Congress of the United States, 
in this American Republic of ours. Republicans or Democrats 
have no right to have a hearing like that behind closed doors, 
for that is what it amounts to if you do not publish it—star- 
chamber procedure, “ speakeasy,” whispered conversations on the 
part of one religious group engineering a war to aid a similar 
religious group in another country. 

The Knights of Columbus in their resolution, in spite of this 
Government's position, pledged support of 800,000 Knights of 
Columbus to the Knights of Columbus in Mexico. What did 
that mean, and what are the Knights of Columbus over there 
doing? They are trying to overthrow the Government which 
this Government has recognized. Are the Knights of Columbus 
here who are doing that loyal? Are they upstanding and 
absolutely loyal American citizens? Can they support this Gov- 
ernment truly, loyally, and at the same time extend encourage- 
ment to a rebellious army in Mexico, pledging them their 
strength and their all—S00,000 men to participate in battle if 


necessary? That is the truth; and yet they and their friends 
here assail me for coming into the Senate and saying what I 


have said. 

One of these Catholic papers said there was one encouraging 
sign about this thing, that I was alone in my stand in this 
matter, and that the other Senators seemed to be against me. 
That not true. It is absolntely false. Four-fifths of the 
Members of this body are with me in the fight I am making. 

Three-fourths of the Members of this body are ready to say 
now that I have committed no offense against my country and 
violated no propriety when I dared to tell the Senate and the 


is 


ince 
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country ubout the Mexican war activities of the Knights of 
Columbus of United States. If you believe they do not 
agree to it, let your Catholic press agents here go and ask them, 
becnuse the day is not far distant when Senators are going te 
be asked on the stump in their respective States whether they 
indorse my stand or net. If we must have a war of speken and 
written words on this great question, let us have it to the end 
that the whole truth may be known. There is no letting up on 
# matter where truth and light and life and death are at stake. 
The call of duty, the love of country, and the interests of buman- 
ity impel you to carry on if you are a real American. 

Mr. President, I want to read another line or two from this 
article on the heavings before the House committee. Speaking 
ubout the failure to get a copy of these hearings, this article 
oh to say: 


the 


LOCS 
this is a stramge procedure and most uncommon in a democracy. 


And I ask you Senators, is it pot? I 
Republieans alike, is it not a strange procedure? I am a Prot- 
estant. Lam a member of the Methodist Church. I have two 
brothers who are Methodist preachers, 1 would not any more 
permit the Methodist Church to carry on as the Catholics have 
carried on in this thing and remain silent than I would jump 
off the Washington Monument. No charch society, no religious 
organization, no religious sect has the right to slip up to this 
Capitol and inaugurate a movement which would start the 
tread of armies, the shedding of blood, the giving up of human 
life to further the religious cause of any group of people in 
these United States. We are not going to do it. This Govern- 
ment will not go to war fer the Catholic Church, and it will 
net go to war for any other church now in existence or here- 
after to come into existence. 

Any question about which we go to war must be an American 
question. It must affect genuine American rights, and bona 
tide interests, and real American liberty. 

Mr. President, I never dreamed, until this Catholic-Mexiean 
war controversy came up, about the pernicious and insidious 
activities of the Pope of Rome in America. I never knew what 
power he had politically over the Catholic hierarchy and clergy 
in the United States. I have been receiving letters from every 
nook and corner of our country, from Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. They have given me information, they have sent 
ine pamphlets and books to read that have opened my eyes. 
They have sent me periodicals from Catholics carrying bitter 
uttacks upon me. I never dreamed, I repeat, until this con- 
troversy arose, that they were doing the things that I have 
found them doing in the United States, 

When I dared to come in here and speak, as I have a right 
to speak, about the Knights of Columbus, the head of that 
order came out and practically denied that what I had said 
bere was in the Knights of Columbus resolution, and I read 
the resolution te the Senate again. He issued a statement in 
which he said the Catholic Church was not involved, that it 
was not that at all. I have shown by Catholic priests, Catholic 
judges, Catholic nuns, Catholie societies, that it is the Catholie 
Church, and nothing but the Catholic Church behind this par- 
ticular phase of the program to involve us in war with Mexico, 

Are Senators going to be fair-minded enough to pass judg- 
ment on the question as to who is responsible for raising this 
Catholic religious issue—myself, or those who are under some 
kind of obligations to the Pope of Rome? Listen to this: 


ask Democrats and 


If the statements upon which the Romanists would have the United 
States break with Mexico were sustainable, they certainly would not 
hesitate to have the hearings published. 


Is not tl sound and reasonable, Senators? <A jury assem- 
bled and a case being tried, and the testimony locked up in a 
desk; somebody making speeches before the jury and passing 
literature around to induce them to think a certain way, to con- 
vince them, in order to make them reach a certain verdict, and 
somebody coming up and saying, “ Why don’t you give them 
the evidence? Why don’t you let them know who is back of 
this? Why not tell them the truth?” 

They say, “ No; that is locked up. We are not going to let 
you the evidence. It has not been printed.” Yet the 
American people, the great jury involved, the great jury most 
interested, the great jury from whose ranks the boys must come 
at the beat of the drum and the flying of the flag, who must 
go into bloody murderous war, if it comes, are not permitted 
to know what the facts are. The facts are kept pigeonholed 
and hidden away, and in the meantime the Knights of Columbus 
flood the country with their pamphlet, “ Red Mexico.” Read it, 
get excited, write to Congress to move to. break off diplomatic 
relations with Mexico. Where is the evidence? Why is it 
locked up? Why will you not let us read it? “ We just decided 
somehow, or somehow else, in this particular Catholic pro- 


ial 


see 
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cedure, that the hearings would not be published.” God forbid 
that another such oceurrence will ever be recorded again {py 
the history of our country. 

{ am still reading from the article published by the Western 
Christian Advocate: 


Not being able to get access to the verbatim report of the hearings, 
we found a prominent member of the committee and asked him why 
they were suppressed. He replied that the committee agreed that | 
cause of the evident imaccuracies-— 


Listen to this, Senators— 


and misrepresentations tn the testimony of the witnesses, who were 
excited and sensational, it was better that the hearifgs be withheld 
from the public. 


God of the Republic, what are we coming to? They are not 
the judges. They ought to publish the hearings, let the country 
have them, let the newspapers give the facts, if they will, to the 
people whose Government this is. Why not publish them? 
They said the members of the committee decided that the wit- 
nesses made misrepresentations to them; in other words, what 
they were stating as to why the Boylan resolution should he 
passed was not true but false. Yet at the bettom of it and 
back of it was a movement to sever diplomatic relations and 
go to war with Mexico, Senators, all that has transpired 
behind closed doors and the testimony has never to this day 
been published. 

A paper called the Springfield (Mo.) News, a Catholic sheet, 
has paid its caustic respects to me. They had an editorial the 
title of which was, “ Heriin a bigoted ass,” and from that they 
got more intemperate and slanderous. It is the vilest language. 
most intemperate and insulting, which causes me to remark 
again, What is there about this whole Catholic situation in the 
United States that makes them so sensitive when an American 
Senator, who has no allegiance but his allegiance to his coun- 
try, discusses matters that affect the peace and bappiness of 
the United States is compelled in the discharge of his duty to 
mention the strange and conspicuous doings of the certain 
Roman Catholics of the United States? 

Is a Senator guilty of an un-American act when he tells the 
Senate about the efforts of the Knights of Columbus to ge( our 
country into war? 

I do not think so. 

This Catholic editor of the Catholic News, of Springfield, Mo., 
then said, speaking about me: 


His charge that the Knights of Columbus, a chureh brotherhood, 
wantonly seeks to provoke war with Mexico could be dismissed as alsurd 
were it not so treasonable, 


Treasonable to what? Mr. President, this editor discloses 
the fact in that statement that he is a subject of the Pope of 
Rome, and he got me mixed up with himself. He owes alle 
giance to the Pope of Rome, and yet he is making his living out 
of the people of the United States. He is writing for a paper 
in the United States, and, when digging me, he forgets him 
self, thinking of the Pope, and says that I have committed : 
crime that is treasonable. ‘reasonable to what and to whom’ 
Not to my country. I am for my country above everything else 


Can the Roman Catholic hierarchy say that? I do not think 
it can. 

Again, he said, speaking of me: 

He offers no proof of the accusations which he makes, and no 


sensible man will believe he has any to offer. 


I have read to-day for an hour and a half the testimony from 
Catholic sources about a Catholic resolution offered in the House 
and a Catholie resolution of the Knights of Columbus, 
Catholic activities—and nothing but Catholie activitics—l 
eause there is nobody else in the movement. It is a Catholi 
program from sturt to finish: and here is this man saying th! 
I have no proof. He is attempting to mislead and deceive the 
people who read his paper. 

The facts speak for themselves. The resolution passed by the 
Knights of Columbus in Philadelphia has been read recently !y 
millions of American people. Its meaning is plain to every loya! 
American. The resolution speaks for itself. Let us inquire, 
first, Did the Knights of Columbus of the United States pass 
that resolution? Answer, yes. Did that resolution conde 
the United States Government’s policy toward Mexico aid a! 
the same time encourage the Knights of Columbus in Mexico 
to continue their activities against the Government which (he 
United States had recognized? Answer, yes. Did the Knight- 
of Columbus pledge a million dollars at Philadelphia to be use"! 
in opposition to the position taken by and in opposition to the 
officially declared policy of the United States Government 
toward Mexico? Answer, yes. Did the Knights of Columbus, 
with full knowledge of the expressed desire of the United 


and 
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States Government to sanction in every way possible the ties of 
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peace, friendship, and good will existing between the two Gov- 


erpments, urge in that resolution the Knights of Columbus of 
Mexico to continue their opposition to the Mexican Government 
and pledge them the aid of 800,000 Knights of Columbus in the 
i nited States? Answer, yes. That is enough testimony. There 
are the facts. They can not be denied. 
Here is a resolution from the Knights of Columbus later than 
the one in August, 1926: ~ 
KNienTs oF CoLUMBUS, 
New Haven, 1926. 


Conn., Nevember 1, 


A. 


DEAR Stk AND BROTHER 
This is from James 


Knights of Columbus— 


Flaherty, the supreme head of the 


\t regular quarterly meeting of the supreme board of directors, held 
October 9-10, 1926, the following action was taken: 
“ Voted, that a special assessment of $1.50 be levied on each member 
ef the order as of November 1, 1926, for the purpose of creating a fund 
e used in carrying on education, welfare, and relief work in connec- 
nn with the Mexican situation.” 
rhe action taken by the board, as above, is in accordance with reso- 
ns unanimously adopted by the supreme council on August 5, 1926 


Iraternally yours, 
JAMES A. FLAHERTY. 

Nore._-Under section 168 of the laws and rules of the order mem 
rs have 30 days from November 1, 1926, within which to pay the 

| per capita assessment for the Mexican fund.] 
That is another document from the headquarters of the 

Knights of Columbus. Notation at the bottom: 

Return this card with $1.50 at once to your financial secretary to 
rial suspension 


Oh, they mean business, 
hey do not intend to let up until their purpose is accomplished. 


They are hot on the trail of war. | 


rhey say, “ You must pay this by a certain time into the Mexi- | 


can fund in order ‘ to avoid suspension.’ 

Mr. President, there never before was such a secretive war 
movement started and carried on in secret so long without the 
jews and the Protestants of America knowing what was going 


on in their midst. Senators who are so exceedingly fond of 
the Catholic clergy, like the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
5 Brece) and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], eulogize 
and bill and coo so softy and sweetly when they are 


trying to please the Catholic clergy. But they turn loose a 

against an American Senator who dares to stand in his 

and speak for his country against the un-American 

activities of the Catholic clergy. 1 am going to give my opinion, 

because I believe in speaking out in meeting. I think some one 

juested both the Senator from Maryland and the Senator 

from Missouri to say something in answer to my speech. They 

know whether that is true or not. I think somebady suggested 

' them that they ought to get after me and see if they could 

, not stop me. Well, they did not know me. I never started a 

fight in my life until I was sure that I was right. Right is 

right as God is God. When I start into a thing and believe I 

um right, why should I quit because somebody whose political 

strength and affiliations that I know about and understand 

dares to stand up here in disguise and speak for the Pope? 1 

should hate for anybody who bears my name ever to think that 

I had laid my hand to the plow in a righteous cause and quit 

4 ecause I was politically afraid or because my life had 
F hreatened., 

I have a letter in my pocket now. an anonymous letter mailed 

Boston, from one of those fellows who tells me that 

coming to Washington with 10 others, and that if I do not let 

uj) on the Knights of Columbus they would pick me off, and 


ude 
plac eC 


been 


in) 


that he won a prize for marksmanship in the marines. A man 
has but one time to die. Mr. President, I leve life, I love hu- 
anity, and I love my country. I love the people who have 


} 


honored me with a seat in the Senate. 
me 


They have been good to 


They sent me to this body by a vote of 55 counties out of 
7 when there were five candidates in the race, an ex-governor, 
un ex-Senator, an ex-Member of Congress and a distinguished 
lawyer at the capital of my State. 


: | want to tell Senators something of the history of that 
campaign. Prior to that the Legislature of Alabama had before 
« bill seeking to put all educational institutions under the 


“itine authority and to permit an inspection of those institutions 
hy State authority. But the Catholic clergy rose up 
Wrath and protested. They said “ You may inspect the other 
schools, but you must not inspect the Catholic conyents.” One 


of the men who ran against me appeared before a committee | let it be further 
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of the legislature with some of the sisters opposing that legis- 
lution. I learned about that. He had attacked me in the 
campaign. I replied that I differed from him on a great many 
questions and that was one of them. I said, “ What right has 


the Pope of Rome or the Catholic clergy in the United States 
to set up an institution of learning in my State and put it 


beyond the jurisdiction of the lawful authorities of Alabama, 
to admit that we may require inspection of Presbyterian 
schools, Methodist schools, Baptist schools, Jewish schools, 
Protestant schools, but that we can not inspect the Catholic 
schools, claiming that they are out of our jurisdiction, that their 
control belongs to the Pope of Rome.” I said, “TI do not stand 
for that doctrine. I am in favor of putting them all on a 
common level; inspect Catholic, Protestant, Jewish institutions 
alike. That is the distilled essence of democracy.” I have 
no apology to make for my stand then and I have no apology 
to make for the stand I am taking here now. I was right then; 
I am right now. 

Do Senators know what happened to me? Every Catholic 
in my State voted against me because of that. They flashed 
word over the State, almost in the twinkling of an eye, to vote 
auguinst Herrin and I heard of ene Catholic priest, whom I had 
never seen, denouncing me. The Catholies marshaled their 
vote against me becatse I dared to take an American stand 
This is not the first time I have been opposed by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, but this time it is on a much larger seale. | 
confess to you that I never dreamed of the nation-wide activi 
ties of the Roman Catholic clergy as T have found it to exist 
to-day. 1 never dreamed that there much intolerance, 


was so 


intemperance, and religions bigotry amongst one group of 
| people as I have found in the Roman Catholie clergy and the 
Roman Catholic press. They seem to care nothing about the 
facts and the decent proprieties of the matter. 

Think of a Roman Catholic priest claiming to represent 
Jesus Christ indulging in the intemperate and insulting lan 
guage that some of them have used against me. The spirit 


that they have displayed in this matter is more of the spirit 
of Satan. 

It is time somebody was taking the mask off them. and I am 
in the humor te do it. 

Why, Mr. President, there are other religious denominations 
in the United States. the Catholics have raised this 
question, I do not believe that I would be doing wrong to read 
a statement from some Protestant Christians. 


Since 


They are inter- 


| ested; their boys would have to fight if we have war. 


he is | 


in their | 


I am going to read this, even if I offend some of the Reman 
Catholic clergy who ar in the galleries, and some of 
their agents who have been here for a week or more to report 
what I do and say against their miserable attempt to plunge 
us into war. Let me read this: 


“en 


sitting 


LINDSEY, OHIO, February 1%, 1927. 


The letter is addressed to me 


Dear Sexatorn: A resolntion bas been passed in our Bible scl ol, 
which has a membership of 300, sanctioning your attitude and nd 
you are taking in regard to the Mexican situation 

I have been asked to mail a copy of this resolution assuring you of « 
prayers and support, 

Sincerely yours, 
rep C,. Masia, 
Buperintendent Christian Cilizensh p 
Evangelical Bible School 

Here is a resolution from Kalamazoo, Mich 

Whereas the United States of America has been facing a grave « 
in the matter of being drawn into war with Mexico: and 

Whereas we believe that there is no doubt whatever that t cri 
has been brought about by propaganda spread by the Roman hierarchy 
and the Knights of Celumbus to precipitat such war. fer the le 
purpose of establishing the rule of the Roman Catholic Church over 
the country of Mexico— 

Is there anything in that resolution in conflict with the evi- 
dence I have presented? 

Whereas this country as a Nation can have no interest in the in- 
ternal affairs of Mexico; and 

Whereas a United States Senator, ons THOMAS Hertiyn, of Ala- 
bama, has had the wisdem and courave to understand the situation and 
denounce the scheme on the floor of the Senate: Therefore let it he 


Resolved, That this organization, composed of several hundred women, 


hereby express our gratitude and appreciation to Senator Hrruin for 

his public stand on this matter and for the masterly and inspiring 

address made by him and recorded In the ConGressionaAL Recorv; and 
—_ ore moore 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be placed upon the minutes 


of this meeting and a copy be mailed to Senator ITEFLIN, 
And so forth, 
tetsy Ross Club, 


Is not that a good old American name? It was Betsy Ross 
who cul the pattern of the flag. George Washington seeking a 
banner to be borne in battle, wanting a design for a flag, some 
suggested a beast of prey—a lion, «a bear, or some other ferocious 
animul—but none of these represented the lofty purpose and 
ideals of those who were staking their all for liberty; and a 
sinall voice told Washington to look up. He lifted his eyes 
toward the sky, the land of the stars, God gave him a vision 
of heavenly blue with stars peeping through; of rainbow bars— 
golden sturs. Washington sketched the vision and Betsy Ross 
made the Stars and Stripes. Flag of our country, flag of our 
Union, representing liberty, freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
free American institutions, all. 

rhere is not room enough here for the Roman Catholic 
clergy and the Roman Catholic hierarchy if they hold allegiance 
to the Pope of Rome. That flag must never be used as a banner 
in battl: to further the cause of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Serators, you are going to hear from this issue in America. 
A secret, behind-closed-door proceeding hatehing out a war in 
uv Republican committee room und none of the proceedings pub- 
lished, everything kept hidden; the Kuights of Columbus flood- 
ing the country with their pamphlets and just ready to sound 
the call to arms when we stopped them by our righteous pro- 
test in the open Sevate! Senators, you know that is true. I 
wm geiting thousands of letters from all over the Nation say- 
ing that the fight we made here stopped this war. So, Mr. 
President, you can understand how and why they bate me. It 
is because L have led the fight; because 1 knew of that Knights 
of Columbus resolution, and I am the man who brought it to this 
floor. Therefore they have leveled their guns on me;. they 
have written untruthful stories about me; they have attacked 
und slandered me from one end of this country to the other. 
Why Because I interfered with the war program of the Pope, 
because I exposed the efforts of the Knights of Columbus to 
involve my country in war. Is there any getting away from 
that fact? There is not. 

What else, Mr. President? The intemperate and vicious 
attacks made upon me by the Roman Catholic press and Roman 
Catholic priests for exposing che miserable Mexican-war scheme 
ot the Knights of Columbus have convinced me of two things— 
first, that they are the most narrow-minded, intolerant, bigoted 
people in the United States, and that they place their allegiance 
to the Roman Catholic hierarchy above their allegiance to the 
United States. Instead of discussing my position in a calm 
and dispassionate way and undertaking to answer my argu- 
snents with facts, they assail me in the most undignified, 
vicious, and insulting language they can employ. They seem 
also to be trying to terrorize other American Senators by show- 
ing them how dangerous it is for any Senator to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. That is surely the 
purpose of it, Mr. President, 

I repeat, from one end of the country to the other they have 
attacked me most viciously ; they have mailed their venomous 
attacks to other Senators for the purpose of letting them know 
that if anyone of them ever dares to speak in the American 
Senate against the program and purposes of the Pope the 
Roman Catholic press and priests will vilify and slander them 
just as they have vilified and slandered me. Their attitude 
in this matter shows that they are in no sense governed by 
the spirit of justice and fair pluy; that the welfare of this 
country is not the thing uppermost in their minds; that they 
would, if they had the power, deny to me or to any other 
American Senator the right to stand here and discuss and 
expose the efforts of certain Roman Catholics to involve the 
United States in war. They have misrepresented and slan- 
dered me in the Catholic press and in near-Catholic papers 
which they control, and here in the twentieth century, in free 
America, a Roman Catholic priest in the Senate gallery hissed 
ne while Ll was speaking in the Senate of the United States. 
Couple that, if you please, with the starchamber proceeding 
in the House committee, the hearings of which were never 
printed, with the threats to take my life that have emanated 
from Roman Catholics. Think of a Catholic priest hissing a 
United States Senator in the American Senate—all this under 
Republican rule—for daring to tell the truth about the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and another Roman Catholic priest, a vil- 
lainous little counterfeit of a man up in New York by the name 
of Belford, suggesting that they hire a thug and attack me and 
* beat me up,” to use his language! 

Senators, I want you to get in your minds the intemperate, 
intolerant, aud vicious spirit that is im those people. I want 
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you to get their viewpoint for a minute—how hateful, how 
miserably mean und venomous they are toward a man who wil] 
dare to speak out aga'nst their purposes in the United States. 
That is ail they have against me. If I were as friendly and 
useful to them as the Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Missouri they would praise me, just as they praise them. 
Since this controversy has arisen I have denounced their un- 
American conduct. I have dared to oppose their fixed purpose 
to plunge my country into war. I have shown the Senate, as | 
am showing the country, that this was a Roman Catholic move 
from the outset. 

I inquire again who was it that was sending these telegrams 
to the committee that are incorporated in the stenographic 
report of the hearing? Roman Catholics; Catholie societies 
and Catholic priests. Who introduced the war resolution in 
the House? A Roman Catholic Member of Congress. Who 
passed the war-promoting resolution at Philadelphia? Roman 
Catholics ; Knights of Columbus. Who was it that pronounced 
his blessing upon the good effect it was having amonest 
Protestants? Bishop Daugherty, a Roman Catholic. There 
you are; and yet they try to deceive the public into believing 
that I have misrepresented the facts. I read: 


It is highly encouraging to note that the Federated Council of 
Churches in the United States (Protestant) has gone on record against 
applying undue pressure on Mexico; and that the American Federation 
of Labor, through its president, William Green, has expressed the 
wish that the United States “ will not play the part of an imperial 
istic autocrat in its relations with Latin-American countries, but will 
prove itseif to be, by practice and precept, an advocate and proponent 
of self-government and democratic freedom,’ and that all over our 
land many of our best and finest men and women have already pro 
tested against the coercion of Mexico. 


Am I doing anything wrong in reading that? Following all 
those messages about the Roman Catholic religion in Mexico, 
should I not bring to the knowledge of the Senate and the 
country the fact that the Protestant people and the Jewish 
people of this Nation are against this insidious movement to 
involve us in war with Mexico? 

Here is a little sheet I want to read to you. I want the boys 
in the press gallery to hear this, especially those who are still 
free to act as real Americans, who have no foreign attach- 
ments, who are at liberty to write as American citizens writing 
to an American paper, giving the truth to American people 
about an American question. I am now talking particularly to 
them. 

You know I read a letter here from a gentleman in Baltimore, 
in which he said that his old friend who had been a newspaper 
man had read a number of Roman Catholic newspapers and 
said, ‘“ They have passed the word to the chain of Roman Cath- 
olic papers to go after Herrin,” and what do you reckon these 
Roman Catholie press fellows did? Why, they came back and 
said there was no such thing. Now, I will give you the proof 
showing that there is a Roman Catholic press in the United 
States. Listen to this: 


Newspaper men generally are not aware that any chain of Catholic 
newspapers exist, 


Well, now, let us see about that. 
{From the Catholic Press] 
ARMED RESISTANCH BY MEXICAN CATHOLICS DECLARED LEGITIMATE 


toME, January 24.—-Mexican prelates now in Rome have consulted 
with professors of theology of the Society of Jesus at the Gregorian 
University and of the Dominican Order at Angelico College about armed 
opposition to the Government in Mexico as it affects Catholics, 


They have gone to Rome to consult the Pope of Rome, way off 
in another country, far from Mexico; they have gone to see him 
to ask him about armed resistance in a country and against a 
Government that this Government has recognized and is trying 
to help get on its feet. 

Listen: 


These professors unanimously declared such opposition to be legiti- 
mate, and even dutiful defense, because there is in question an order 
of extermination ixsued by President Calles against the Catholic 
religion, for which there is no other remedy than armed defense. 


That is from the same paper. Now, what about the Catholic 
press? 

It can be safely asserted that the Catholic press alone presents to 
the public the full and accurate story of those happenings which, in 
various nations, affect profoundly the interests of the Catholic Church 
and the welfare of her members. A pertinent illustration of the spe- 
cific service which the Catholic press has rendered in this respect is 
seen in the present Mexican situation, 
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How is that, Senators? 


Practically the only agency to place before the American people the 
facts about Mexico has been the Catholic press. 


Where are those newspapers who said that they did not have 
a Roman Catholic press in the United States? And this article 
ix from a Roman Catholic, in the Catholic press. 

He continues: 


\ just appreciation of the work of the Catholic press is now possible 
through the statements of the Secretary of State of the United 
States before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Who, after 
reading the momentous declarations of Secretary Kellogg, can doubt 

at the radical forces in Mexico, now warring against the church, 
are one in sentiment and purpose with those in other countries whose 
objective has been the destruction of all religion? 


It is a Roman Catholic religious question; and now he is 
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hinting that they have even got the ear of Secretary Kellogg, | 


that even he is being influenced by the Catholic press. 

Listen to this, Senators: 

Nevertheless, until the Secretary made his statement, the 
reader of our secular newspapers had little or no notion of the 
radically anti-Christian policy being pursued in Mexico by the presext 
rulers. 

Not only has the Catholic press kept the Catholics of 
informed about Mexico and other countries where the church is suffer- 
ing, but it has a part in other praiseworthy movements. 


Here is another squib from the same sheet: 


In February the Catholfe press with the indorsement 
See calls to you for support and cooperation. 


of the Holy 


This is from the Morning Star, official journal of the arch- 
diocese of New Orleans and the diocese of Savannah, New 
Orleans, La., February 5, 1927. 

Do you need any more proof to show that there is a Roman 
Catholic press, and that Roman Catholic press is now hot on 
my trail? But, Mr. President, every attack they make upon 
me is testimony to the loyalty of my service to my flag and my 
country. Every attack they make upon me is proof that I am 
interfering with their insidious, un-American movements. 
ivery villainous attack they make against me is proof of my 
undivided loyalty to the Government of the United States, and 
that is more than they can say. 


What else? 

Here is the Universe Bulletin. Roman Catholic, July 21. This 
is published in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Random remarks by L, G. W. 

Hle says: 

These are exciting days in the United States Senate, from the fear 
’ intervention first in Nicaragua and then in Mexico. * * * Sena 


tor Heri, in charging that the Catholics of our country wanted war 
inst Mexico, relying for his proofs upon the strongeSt paragraphs 


agai 


average | 


America | 
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Listen to this: 


One would think they could wait until evidence fs available, or per- 
haps they refuse to be happy unless there is a red menace to play 
with? We have in mind the renewed firebrand waved by Congressman 
GaLtivan. * © *® 


Here is another interesting statement, in view of the fact 
that we have exposed the efforts of the Knights of Columbus 
to involve us in war with Mexico: 


CoLuMpBUS, Ga., Wednesday, January 19, 1927.—The Knights of Co- 
lumbus campaign against radicalism is in full swing. Mr. Collins 
one of many noted writers and lecturers now on the platform in the 
campaign. Three million booklets setting forth facts about Mexico 
have been printed and are now being distributed in North and South 
America. Three million more booklets are in preparation, The Knights 
of Columbus pledged themselves at their supreme convention in Phila- 
deiphia to pursue this campaign against sovietism in America 


The campaign they are making is against Mexico and the 
policies of the President of the Mexican Republic. 
Here is one from the Duluth News-Tribune: 


We don’t owe them [the Roman Catholics] a war. 


Here is the note the gentleman who mailed me that wrote. 
Listen to this: 


Could it be possible, that on account of Mr. Doheny, who is a Roman 
Catholic, who has refused to comply with the Mexican oil laws, thereby 
aiding his (Roman Catholic) church in getting the United States 
involved in the issue which the Knights of Columbus are pushing? 

To a man up the tree it looks very much so, since he holds 46 per cent 
of the unsettled or noncompliance oil interests with the Mexican Laws. 


is 


Mr. President, there is no escape from the fact that the 
Roman Catholic question is one of the big questions in this 
Mexican controversy. Here is a statement from the New York 
Times, mailed to me by a friend, telling why a Catholic priest 
quit the Knights of Columbus, and which one do you suppose 
he is? He is the poor, miserable, intellectually impoverished 
priest who wrote the letter suggesting that a thug should be 
hired to attack me. He is Priest Belford, and here is what be 
says: 

I withdrew from the Knights of Columbus many years ago because 
of this obnoxious practice. This situation was one which seemed to 
leave no other course open. I knew for a certainty that a prominent 


| Officer of the organization was using his position to advance himself 


| strongly 
| witnesses 


in the Knights of Columbus resolution and anonymous letters, was left | 


unaided te fight his battles. Six Senators of his own party assailed 


bim and his statements, three Catholics and three non-Catholics. 


I invite you, Senators, to watch the political course of all 
these Senators in the future. The loyal, upstanding, intelligent 
American people will not tolerate any trifling or uncouth deal- 
ing with this Roman Catholic hierarchy that I have exposed in 
this body. Just remember my stutement about that, 


There is no denying— 


Now, get this language, Senators, from this same Universe 
Bulletin, Roman Catholic 


There is no denying the fact that the resolutions and attitude of the | 


Knights of Columbus convention looked threatening, and explanation 


and denial has been the order of the day ever since. 


Yet the head of the Knights of Columbus, Mr. Flaherty, 
stated, over his signature, in a press dispatch that 
throughout the country, that no such purpose was in that 
Knights of Columbus resolution, and no suggestion of interven 
tion; and here is one of his own flock saying that it was threat- 
ening, and that they have been put on the defensive ever since. 

Let the laity take a lesson from the hierarchy. Take more time pre 
pairing resolutions and you will need less time for later explanations 

Do you get that, Senators? 

To have erred is no disgrace. Toinsist that there was not the slightest 
error in the Knights of Columbus resolution is to claim infallibility. 

Now listen—the same writer: 

How different are these advanced sociological views, consistent with 
leo XIJI’s encyclicals, with the views expressed by other coreligionists 
who scramble to be in the very forefront ef the red scare, 


went | 


politically and demanded that he be brought to trial. 
The trial was ordered. I had two witness, but this 
intrenched that he induced the employers of 
to threaten to discharge them if they testified 
I tendered my resignation. 


man 


both 


Wis so 
these 


Thereupon 


That gives you an idea of the tremendous power of that 
organization. There is a Roman Catholic priest who said and 
was ready to prove that he had caught them red-handed in 
wrongdoing, this seeret fraternal Christian order of the Roman 
Catholics, and when he forced them to trial the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy got busy. The word was passed around, Catholie 
influence was brought to bear, and the two witnesses who were 
ready to swear and tell the truth were threatened and fright- 
ened by those who employed them and paid them their wages 
They made them back off and decline to stand up and tell the 
truth, and this miserable specimén of humanity, a Roman 
Catholic priest, gives that as his reason for quitting the order. 
If one of his type can not stand for the Knights of Columbus 
conduct, what about those of the more decent type? I read 
again about the Knights of Columbus in Philadelphia: 


{From the Chicago Tribune, 1926] 


POPE CONFERS ON CRISIS IN MEXICAN CHURCII—DISAPPOINTMENT OVER 


UNITED STATES BETICENCE 
(By John Clayton, Chicago Tribune Press Service) 


The Mexican Catholics are greatly disappointed by their failure to 


receive assistance from the United States 


Senators, do you get the significance of that language? Let 
me read it again: 
The Mexican Catholics are greatly disappointed by their failure to 


receive assistance from the United States. They feel that Washington 
is supporting the Calles government in its fight against the church. 


That shows that they were expecting favorable results from 
the activities of the Knights of Columbus in the United States. 
I am disclosing some astounding facts to you Senators, and they 
will be more astounding to the intelligent, patriotic citizens of 
the country, many of whom have not the slightest conception 
of what we are up against here in the Nation’s Capital in 
keeping this country out of war. Anybody who has any in- 
telligence knows that the trap is being sect, the stage is being 


ee — 
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fixed. the fireworks are almost ready to be set off in Nicaragua. 
War with Mexico by way of Nicaragua. Let the President 
beware! Let the American people write to him and write to 
their Members of Congress urging them to be on guard against 
the insiduous effort to plunge our country into war, Listen to 
this: 

Rome awaits from the Vatican on Mexican 
affairs 

Well, it is none of our business in the United States, is it, 
what they do amongst themselves over there regarding the 
Roman Catholic Church? 

Mr. President, one of the witnesses before that Roman 
Catholic hearing in the House, a mother superior, I believe they 
called her, testified that Mr. Sheffield, the ambassador from our 
country 
what she was saying, but his hands seemed to be tied, and 
that she could say more than he was willing to say; but that 
when she left he told her to go back to the United States 
und tell what she knew, and to speak long and loud. 

Now, I want to ask the question which I asked here once 
before. Is Mr. Sheftield in sympathy with this Roman Catholic 
movement to involve our country in war with Mexico? I am 
going to cite you to two instances which seem to show that he 
is to some extent. Just before that Kuights of Columbus con- 
vention met at Philadelphia, August 5, 1926, when Roman 
Catholic newspaper correspondents from this country were over 
in Mexico to write articles for American papers to get the 


new pronouncement 


American mind ready for the movement launched by the 
Knights of Columbus in Philadelphia, what happened? An | 


article appearing in the Chicago Tribune, telling about what 
was going on over there, about what the notes contain that 
huve passed from our Government to the Mexican Government, 
showing a familiarity with them, things that nobody had a 
right to know except those on the inside of this Government. 
That article appeared on the 8th of August, just after this 
resolution of the Knights of Columbus was passed on the 5th, 
and following these disclosures, whooping up war with Mexico, 
denouncing the Mexican Government, seeking to inflame the 
American mind. And then in a few days, on 
August, Mr. Sheffield left Mexico for Washington, just after 
the resolution Was passed at Philadelphia, and just after these 
suggestions of inside information came out from Mexico on the 
Sth of August, 1926. All of these things happened within the 
same week. Is not that a little strange? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand the Senator from 
Alabama states that the American ambassador to Mexico, Mr. 
James R. Sheffield, has been a part of a plan to encourage 
propaganda in this country? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know; 
facts as LT find them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator just said that he was a 
purt of a plan, and linked his name in that utterance. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, what of it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want the Senator to be frank about 
it. Does he believe, or does he intend the Senate to believe, 
either by a direct statement or by innuendo, that the American 
sinbassador to Mexico has been a part of this plan? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am going to be frank with the able and 
distinguished Senator from New York. I think that Mr. Shef- 
fick has listened a little too much to their propaganda and 
that he has encouraged them somehow to feel that he was in 
sympathy with what they were trying to do. I am afraid 


I am just submitting the 


that he is not as strongly opposed to war with Mexico as the | 


American people are and would like for him to be. 
iy position. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Mr. HEFLIN, 


That is 


That is all by inference, is it not? 
That is my judgment, and I am telling the 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied the Senator will not. The 
Senator is in the same situation with a handful of others that 
I could mention, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield to me to make 
a statement concerning the American ambassador to Mexico? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not now. I would rather the Senator would 
make it in his own time—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Because I have been speaking for more than 
two hours already and I am anxious to get these facts into the 
Recorp so that the American people can know the truth. | 
want the whole truth to appear in the Recorp and I am willing 
I do say that 


The Senator declines to 


fluenced somehow by this propaganda of the Knights of Colum 
bus and the Roman Catholic hierarchy. I do not say cor- 
ruptly, of course, but that somehow they got him to wobbling 
on the Mexican subject, I say that because right after the 
Knights of Columbus met at Philadelphia and passed their 
resolution about Mexico he gave out a statement saying there 
was no excuse for severing diplomatic relations, and that all 
that talk about religious persecution was false. 

About the time I got into this debate in the Senate he seemed 
to have changed his position and was wobbling considerably, and 
his conduct was being criticized severely by the brave and able 
American Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and other people 


| through the country were taking Mr. Kellogg to task. They 


were condemning him because he seemed to be wobbling, and 


| the New York World, in the Senator’s own State, published an 


| editorial severely arraigning Mr. Kellogg and saying that this 


the 13th of | 


Senator that 1 am giving the facts that I am basing that judg- | 


ment upon. I am telling the Senate what occurred in the 
ilouse hearings, what appeared in these bewspaper articles, 


what the notes between. the two governments contained, How | 
did that Chicago newspaper man know unless Mr. Sheffield 
told him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Yhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. H1EFLIN. I yield for a question, and then I do not want 
to yield any more. 
want to get through. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


I shall not object at all when the Sena- 
tor gets through. 


| 
I have been speaking at great length and I | 


| 


old man was about to blunder into war. This is a matter in 
which the American people are vitally interested. Mr. Sheffield 
is their servant. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Sheffield is not a king. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He is an honorable American gentle 
man 
Mr. HEFLIN. He may be. I am not saying that he is not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I happen to know; and for one, as 
his friend and fellow citizen in the State of New York, I resent 
the innuendo that he has been faithless to his trust by divulg- 
ing confidential dispatches, as the Senator has sought to make 
the Senate and the public believe. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know whether he has disclosed them 
or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has said he does not know, 
but he is insinuating that he has done so, 

Mr. HEFLIN. [If it be an insinuation, I insinuate it again: 
and the Senator from New York can not by what he has said 
change my opinion. Sheffield’s conduct speaks for itself. If 
what I have heard is true, he has wobbled; and I believe that 
he has been flirted with and that he has grown weaker on the 
subject. 1 am frank to say that his coming to Washington at 
the time all of this Mexican war propaganda was being turned 
loose in such a rush last August on America does not look good 
for Mr. Sheffield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 








He was sent for—— 


Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. By his chief, the President. 


Mr. HEFLIN. All right. Whether he was sent for or not, 
he came at that particular time and he came here right after 
all that; but it was after Mr. Kellogg had made the statement 
that there was no truth in the tale of religious persecution, 
that there was no reason to sever diplomatic relations with 
Mexico as the Knights of Columbus had demanded. Yet a 
newspaper correspondent of the Chicago Tribune told in his 
statement, sent all over the country by the Knights of Columbus, 
about many things that nobody here knew, not even Members 
of the United States Senate. I talked to other Senators about 
it. I never knew about the things stated in that war-breeding 
newspaper article sent out by the Knights of Columbus, 

He wrote an article setting forth things, if true, that belonged 
only to the diplomatic agencies of the Government. The article 
was an inspired effort to stir up a war spirit in America toward 
Mexico, and we do not want any war with Mexico. It has been 
eight months or more since that wild story was written, and 
the situation is not really serious yet. 

This lady who testified before the committee said that Mr. 
Sheffield impressed her that he wanted to say more, but he 
dared not, and that he told her to go to the United States 
and speak long and loud. What was that for? She was com- 
plaining about our policy toward the Government of Mexico. 
She was strong against the Government of Mexico. She was 
protesting against Calles and his régime, and our ambdssador 
impressed her that he was in sympathy with her position and 
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1d. 
ent to the Roman Catholic attack upon the Mexican Govern- 
nt already recognized by the Government of the United 


, 


states? 
No; the Senator from New York can not intimidate me or 
break the line of my argument on this subject. 
The Senator from New York is situated like two or three 
ther Senators here. The Senator from New York has already 
ne up against the papal machine in New York. The Senator 
knows perhaps that the Roman Catholic Archbishop Hayes in 
New York absolutely controls all of the Republican Catholics 
d Democratic Catholies in the State, and whatever he says 
even against a personally very clever fellow like the 
Senator from New York—and he is an able and clever Senator 
ven if he did get excited this afternoon on the Catholic situa- 
tion when I mentioned his friend Sheffield. I will say this: 
The Senator is one of the most popular Republicans that ever 
me to the Senate from the State of New York. But when Al 
th was in the race for reelection for governor and the 
1ine that I have spoken of was working, the Senator went 
wh, and he went down before an avalanche of those ballots. 
never supported him. Oh, no; he is a Protestant. They 
are going to do the same thing to the junior Senator from New 
York {Mr. Corpgenanp} when he comes up for reelection. They 
re going to put the touch of their dreamless slumber to his 
elids and he will fall asleep. So you can try to please them 
| you can, but your days are numbered. 
Let me read from the Catholic Union and Times, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., January 22, 1927, an editorial: 
It is reported that Calles is anxious to arbitrate his difficulties with 
the United States. That is a strange statement, if it is true. Calles 
unwilling to arbitrate his difficulties with the Catholic Church 
Mexico. 


i 


es 


Is the Roman Catholic Church a government in the sense 
that the United States is a Government? 

Who said this was not largely a Catholic religious issue from 
the outset? Who charged me with bringing a religious issue 
into this body? The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] and 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep}. Here is this editorial 
writer for the Catholics saying that the President of Mexico 
would net arbitrate a question with the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in Mexico. The Roman Catholie situation in Mexico was 


the 


the thing uppermost in his mind. 
Why? Is it because Calles fears that the United States will send 
d forces into Central America? Presumably so. But the State 
irtment will have to move cautiously in arbitrating whatever dif- 
s exist with the Mexican Government. 
Let me read further: 


It is either a case of stalling for more time, knowing the impatience 
of the State Department, or it is a case where Calles hopes by media- 
to elicit sympathy and support from other quarters. Arbitration 

will simply defer the date— 


Listen to this, Senators. I am going to express another 
opinion for the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to 
hink about. I am going to make the suggestion that I believe 
omebody has encouraged the Knights of Columbus and the 
Roman Catholie clergy to believe that we would intervene in 
Mexico some time this year or early in the spring or summer 


of next year. I want Senators to listen to this reading, and 
see whether there is reason for my statement. I have urged 
hat we settle our differences by arbitration. This is an 


editorial from the Roman Catholic Union and Times of Buffalo, 
es Men 

\rbitration will simply defer the date when the I 
to intervene in Mexican affairs. 


Tnited States will 


Listen to this, Senators: 


Now it is Mr. Coolidge’s turn to clean Mexico of- governmental 
banditry, He knows that it will have to be done. Every thinking 
in knows it. How well he does the work “ cut out for him” remains | 
» be seen, 


Think of that, Senators. Ah, there is a heap of meaning in 
that last sentence and a political threat hid away behind it. 
I will read it to you again: 


How well he does the work “ cut out for him” remains to be seen. 


Who cut out that work? How many Roman Catholics were 


in 
the Republican committee of the Republican House? Two 
inition, the priest from Washington said. How many Roman 
Catholic society members were indorsing that resolution? 


million six hundred thousand, they claimed. 


motion when that war-promoting resolution was put before | 
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told her to come back to the United States and speak long and! aid to the Knights of Columbus of Mexico? 
What does that mean if it does not mean encourage | thousand, the Knights of Columbus said. 








One | 
How many Roman | fied in drawing that conclusion? 
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Eight hundred 
I will read that sen- 
tence again, because it is full of deep meaning: 


How well he, the President, does the work “cut out for him” remains 
to be seen. 


Listen! 
Will he consent to arbitrate? 
Listen! 


We believe not. Unless he has in mind to will a “bad penny to a 
future administration.” 


There, couched in cunning and clever language, is a threat 
against President Coolidge that if he does not go to war with 
Mexico he will not get the vote of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Is the President of the United States ready to do the work 
“cut out for him” by the Roman Catholics, or is he going 
to get out of the way and permit somebody else to be elected 
President? That is the implied threat. There it is in plain 
language. Let the people think seriously and then think again. 
I read it again: 

Unless he has in mind to will a “ bad penny to a future administra- 
tion.”” So far Mr. Coolidge bas not been “a buck passer.” 


What does “that” mean? Does it mean that 
hope that Mr. Coolidge will come through? 
“something,” still hope that he will intervene and go to war 
with Mexico? Strange to say, this Roman Catholic paper still 
expresses the hope, after making the threat that unless he 


there is still 
Do they, because of 


does the work “cut out for him,” another administration will 
succeed him. 
Senators, there are so many pertinent things in this case 


that no man can read or discuss them all in the course of any 
one speech, and I fear I shall have to conclude my remarks at 
some future time. 

On August 16 Mr. Kellogg made a statement, and this was 
after the Knights of Columbus resolution was passed at Phila- 
delphia on August 5. This was after the blood-curdling stories 
were published throughout the Nation by the Mexican 
respondent inspired by the Roman Catholic hierarchy and after 
Mr. Sheffield came to Wasbington. Mr. Kellogg made this sig- 
nificant statement on August 16, 1926: 


Paul Smiths, N. Y., August 16. 


cor- 


Up there in New York at the President’s summer camp, where 
the President was hobnobbing with Al Smith, a “topnotch” 
Roman Catholic and Governor of the State of New York— 
“Cal and Al”—it will be remembered that they were up there 
fishing together when the President presented Al Smith with 
a 3pound fish, some little “squirrel-headed” correspondent 
here said that I said the President had bought and bribed “Al” 
with a fish. 

I never said anything of the kind, and that little pen pusber 
knew he was telling something that was not true, and yet 
that is what he said, which shows that they are after me. 
They will tell anything they can think up on me, and they have 


gotten the honest and patriotic American people to where they 
would not even believe the truth if told on me. Listen to this— 
it is from the Washington Post of August 17, 1926. It knocks 


down and tramples in the dust the Knights of Columbus resolu- 
tion passed at Philadelphia: 


One of the developments is said to have been a statement by Secre- 
tary Kellogg positively assuring the President that “no Americans 
have suffered indignities or injuries in person or property as a result 
of the dispossession and expulsion decrees against the clergy of Mexico 


and other measures for the reguiation of worship carried into effect 
the Calles government ” 

So, Mr. President, after all of this grandstand play, after t! 
star chamber proceedings in the Republican House commitice, 
after flooding the committee with these false reports about 
Mexican conditions, after the passage of the Roman Catholic 
war-inspiring resolution by the Knights of Columbus, and after 
the coming of Mr. Sheffield to the Capital, the Secretary of 
State issued a statement saying that there is “no truth in the 
talk about religious persecution.” 

In view of that strong statement and in view of the conduct 
of the Secretary of State between the Ist and 14th of January, 
I am justified in saying that the Secretary of State wobbled, 
because he seemed in his recent meanderings to be trying to 
pacify the Roman Catholic hierarchy of the United States. He 
seemed to be listening to the tales told by the Roman Catholic 


ie 


clergy. It seems that he was being influenced by the periodical 
circulated throughout the country called “ Red Mexico,” issued 
by the Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus. Am I not justi- 


I think I am, and I have 


Catholie Knights of Columbus were ready to go out and give ' drawn it. 
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I read further Mr. Kellogg’s statement last August: 
In some cases the alleged victims were found not to suffer injury in 


person or property, while in others the clergymen and teachers who 
had suffered indignities were found to be other than American citizens. 


So. according to Mr, Kellogg, there was no occasion at all for 
us to intervene or to marshal our Army and go across the 
Mexican border to engage in a long, unjustified, and bloody war. 

Now, listen to this, because I want the people of America to 
have the whole story: 

Mr. Kellogg now informs the President, in effect, that 
of Columbus appeal lacks the foundation claimed for it.” 


“the Knights 


Do you get that, American Senators? Listen: 

It is also expected that James A. Flaherty, supreme knight of the 
Catholic order, will lose no time in coming here to appeal from Secre- 
tary Kellogg to the President. Mr. Flaherty originally asked for an 
appointment with the President here for the purpose of presenting 
formally the demands of the knights adopted at Philadelphia. 


Do you get the force of that, Senators? Not the request of 
the knights, not the plan of the knights, not the petition of 
the knights, but the “demand” of the Roman Catholic Knights 
of Columbus. He wanted to present that demand in person at 
once, yet I am criticized by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brucs| and the Senator from Missouri |Mr. Reep] for injecting 
a religious question into this body, when the whole thing has 
been a Roman Catholic religious movement from the start. The 
resolutions and the telegrams and the letters I have read and 
the resolution of the Knights of Columbus of Maryland, all set 
out that it grows out of and is related to the persecution of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico. 

Again that article says: 


Mr. Flaherty, head of the Knights of Columbus, was informed that 
his proper course would be to present the resolution of the Knights 
of Columbus to Secretary Kellogg and discuss the situation with him. 
Then, if Mr. Flaherty was. not entirely satisfied with his conference 
with Mr. Kellogg, he was informed he could come here and the Presi- 
dent would be glad to receive him. 


So the whole farcical and infamous business went up in smoke 
for the time being. And the active agencies were mad and sore, 
These Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus did not want to 
stop with the Secretary of State, but they demanded an im- 
mediate audience with the President—to do what? To lay be- 
fore him the “demand” of 800,000 Roman Catholic Knights of 
Columbus in the United States. Senators, I hope it will be a 
long time before another such movement as this is attempted 
in the United States, and I want to see more courage get into 
the backbones of supposed-to-be American Senators here. I 
know, perhaps, that two-thirds of them have told me in private 
that they indorse my course; but the time has come to stand 
up and speak out. Let the American people know where we all 
stand. This country, I repeat, is not to be forced into war 
for any religious denomination. 

Here is a newspaper article from little Bobby Barry. He 
occupies a place here in the press gallery, I think. Bobby has 
got some Roman Catholie attachments also, so I have been told. 
I do not know exactly under which one of the classes he comes, 
but I described them all in the outset. Now, listen to what 
he says. Senators probably recall—of course, you do not—how 
much gloom there was in Washington when I told the Senate 
and the country about the effort of the Knights of Columbus 
to get us in war with Mexico. Was there any objection on the 
part of Americans? Well, you will be amused by the article 
that I am now going to read to you. 


WASHINGTON, January 19.—Dismay in Washington over Senator 
IieFLIN’S selection of religious bigotry as inspiration of the latest 
of his senatorial tirades is tempered by the fact that the worst public 
spanking ever administered to him was at the hands of his “‘ Democratic 
colleagues,” 


Who were “they” who responded to the call of the “ Roman 
Catholic hierarchy "? Take their names and remember them. I 
mean those who bitterly criticized me. Seme of the truest and 
best personal friends I have ever had are here on both sides of 
the Chamber. If Senators could read the letters—between three 
and five thousand—which I have received from every State in 
the Union indorsing the things I have said here they would see 
that the American people—Democrats and Republicans—are 
resolved that this country shall not be used as a cat’s-paw by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of the United States, and that 
its Army shall not be used to carry out the purposes and pro- 
grams of the Roman Catholic Pope. What I am talking into 
this Recorp to-day, what I have already said, will be an issue 
in every Senator’s race for reelection until the people have 
enough men in this body to stand up and dare to tell any group 
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of religionists, “ You can not use this country for such a pur- 
pose.” 

I do not fear their opposition. I welcome it. They have 
already started their campaign against me in Alabama. They 
are sending their articles to Alabama now and are having them 
reproduced in Roman Catholic controlled newspapers. They 
are belittling me; they are nagging at me; they are misrepre- 
senting me; they are slandering me; they are vilifying me in 
every way that they can, but they are not hurting me. I can 
beat any candidate in my State, if I am living, that they can put 
up against me; I do not care who he is. I am not boasting when 
I say that; but I know in my heart that I speak the language 
of nine-tenths of the people of my State. 

They are with me because they are red-blooded Americans: 
they are 100 per cent Americans; they are not intolerant toward 
any religion, but I want to tell Senators if what I have ex- 
perienced with the Roman Catholic clergy and the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy is a sample of what the Roman Catholic 
Church is doing in the United States we have got to meet the 
issue. 

Take Dubuque, Iowa, a community in which the Catholics 
have a small majority. They used to control half the board 
operating the public schools and the Protestants controlled 
the other half, but recently the Catholics took five out of 
the seven, turned out the Protestant teachers and put Cath- 
olic teachers in their places; and the Catholic members of 
the board did not even send their children to the publie schools ; 
they sent them to the parochial Catholic schools; and yet they 
are governing public schools to which the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is deadly opposed. They hate the public-school sys- 
tem of the United States. We have that situation in this 
country. I did not know that until a patriarch from out there 
wrote me and gave me the facts about the situation. He said: 


Senator, you have uncovered a condition that should have the atten- 
tion of the American people; I have no prejudice against the indi 
vidual Catholic; many Catholics are good, clever fellows; but the 
Catholic clergy, the Catholic hierarchy, are deadly enemies of free 
institutions, and they hate the public-school system of the United 
States. Their priests have denounced it. 


I am not going to take the time to read this until to-morrow. 
I have statement after statement from priests and Pope de- 
nouncing the public-school system. They abhor it; they are at 
war with it; and, Mr. President, I have here in my files a copy 
of a Roman Catholie periodical published in Chicago by the 
bishop of the Catholic diocense there which contains the most 
vicious attack ever made by anybody against Freemasonry. 


* Freemasonry "—the open road to damnation. 


That is the way this so-called mild-mannered and tolerant group 
refer to organizations that they do not like in the United States. 
They, who claim the right from Almighty God to “ direct souls 
to heaven,” denounce Freemasonry, an institution that was es- 
tablished under the inspired word of God. David wanted to 
establish the house of the Lord, which was the birthplace of 
the Masonic fraternity, but God would not permit him to do so 
because he had been a man of war; he had shed human blood ; 
but God promised him that his son Solomon should found the 
Masonic fraternity; that he should have a reign of uninter- 
rupted peace. He had such a reign, and he set up the Masonic 
order, God bless it, in the temple at Jerusalem over 5,000 years 
ago. The tenets and principles of that immortal order have 
come down to us by word of mouth. You can not kill that in- 
stitution; it is a humane institution, the work of the Almighty 
Himself, and yet the Roman Catholic bishops have denounced 
it. Listen at their ignorant and brutal attack: 


(Copied by permission from “ Life and Action,’ Knight Templar Con- 
clave souvenir number, vol. 11, no. 2) 


CuicaGo, ILL., August, 1910. 
The following article, under the title “ Freemasonry,” we reproduce 
from the March 26, 1910, issue of the New World, the official organ of 
the Roman Catholic Church for the powerful diocese of Chicago: 


Reasons are given for the publication, as follows: 


We give it place in this special issue of Life and Action for a number 
of important reasons, each and all of which should be of special interest 
and definite value to our readers—more especially those who have any 
thought or consideration for the life [or death] or future welfare of the 
Masonic order in this country. Here are some of the reasons that 
impel us: 

1, Because the article is false from beginning to end. It would be 
difficult to conceive of any article of equal length containing a larger 
number and volume of falsehoods, nor uttered with more destructive 
purpose and intent. 

2. Because the article was written for and published in the official 
organ of the Catholic Church in Chicago, and represents the position of 
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that great and powerful church toward the Masonic fraternity—not at | 
some remote period in the past when the church might plead “ igno- | 
rance”’ as an excuse, but in the immediate present, when it should be 
able to speak from the fullmess of its wisdom and in the spirit of 
truth 

Mr. President, without taking the time to read it, but I wish 
to read some of the infamous attacks made in this Roman Cath- 
olic publication. They say: 

But the fact that an unnecessary, unlawful, and immoral oath is 
required— 

That is what they say about the Masonic fraternity. 

I am a thirty-second degree Mason, and there is not any- 
thing but sublimity from the first degree to the last. There 
is not anything except something that is uplifting and en- 
nobling; there is not anything except something that con- 
tributes to patriotism and good citizenship in all those degrees. 
It lifts any man higher and higher in the scale of being; and 
yet this article denounces it and misrepresents it in the fashion 
which I have indicated. 

* * ® ‘he fact that an oath is demanded ought to excite the 
suspicions of well-meaning men as to the real and ultimate purposes 
of the oath-bound cult, 


Listen to this: 

The Masonic oath is more sacred than the Bible or the church, 
The Masonic oath is more sacred than religion or God. 

The Masonic oath is the only absolutely necessary religion. 


Now, think of that—that these Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests are saying that Masons are setting up the Masonic 
fraternity against religious institutions! Every Mason knows 
that that is not true, that it is absolutely false and unfounded. 

The Freemason’s duty to the Masonic “craft” is the highest duty 
of man. 


That is not so and every Mason knows it. There is not a | 
single duty in a Mason’s obligation or a service in a single | 
service in his fraternity that conflicts with the duties of the | 
highest and most honorable citizenship—not one. I will say 
this—that it is impossible for anyone, gentile or Jew, to be a 
good Mason without being a good man and a good citizen. I 
recall, Mr. President, what happened with an old Mason in my 
State who was lying on his deathbed. He lifted his feeble | 
hand and pointed toward a closet and told his wife to bring 
him his old, faded vest. He had a Masonic badge that he | 
wore on the: lapel of that vest. He had worn it there for | 
years, it had a brass pin, and he had worn it there so long | 
that the green coloring of ‘the brass pin had considerably 
colored the eloth. He took that vest when his faithful wife 
had brought it to his bedside, and said: “ My dear, I want you | 

} 


a 


to take this badge; and if misfortune ever comes to you, pin 
it on your bosom and call on some Mason and tell him that 
you are in distress, and that your husband was a Mason.” 
And then he said: “My son, I have nothing to leave to you 
of this world’s goods. I want you to keep that old worn and | 
faded vest, and I want you to look at the green spot made in 
the cloth where the pin was worn. Look at it often for just as | 
that old brass pin eolored that cloth, the principles of Free- 
masonry have colored my life and helped me to meet the | 
hour that comes to me now. I must leave you, my boy, but 
always remember and point with pride to the fact that your 
father was a Master Mason.” 

And yet this vile Roman Catholic document that I hold in my 
hand denounces the great Masonic order. Listen; it says: 


Does any one of the inferior brethren know who is the head of 
Freemasonry? Not one! But who can believe that an organization so 
extensive as this could continue to exist without a head? It is not 
possible to accept that opinion. The Masonic “craft” has a head 
undoubtedly, Why, then, is the fact always denied and concealed? 


Listen: 


It is because there are very grave considerations which make its 
concealment imperative. 


Listen, Senators: 


By no other means can the venemous serpent which has crawled 
its slimy way te that accursed eminence escape the vengeance of man- 
kind. The head of the Masonic “ craft” is a monster, who, if known, 
could not save himself from the hangman. He would be outlawed in 
aby country in the world. 


That comes from this so-called tolerant, temperate, and in- 
offensive smooth-going Christian institution called the Roman | 
Catholic hierarchy. , 
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Listen to this, American Senators: 


As compared with the real Freemasonry, the “ black hand” society 
of the Italian Mafia is a praiseworthy organization. 


That is enough to read of that vile and lying article. I have 
never in all my life read such a nasty and mean arraignment of 
any Catholic fraternal order by any Protestant or Jewish 
organization. 

American Masons have not bothered very much about the 
Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus. They have let them 
go their way; but here “they” are in their Roman Catholic 
periodical denouncing the Masonic order, and saying that the 
criminals in the Mafia band are good citizens compared with 
those who make up the great Masonic fraternity of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, George Washington was a Master Mason. He 
wore his Masonic apron and he used the Masonic trowel when 
he laid the cornerstone of this Capitol. He was worshipful 
master of the Masonic lodge at Alexandria. I have had the 
honor to address that lodge 15 or 20 times during my service 
in Congress. I have sat in the chair that he occupied as wor- 
shipful master. I have used the gavel that he used. I have 
had upon the lapel of my coat the insignia that he wore. I 
have seen the paraphernalia that adorned him, great Masonic 
father of his country. Most of his staff in the Continental 
Army during the War of the Revolution were Master Masons. 
Four-fifths of the brave and undaunted spirits of those who 
signed the Declaration of American Independence were Ma- 
sons, and history records the fact that only one Roman Catholic 
signed it; and yet in this enlightened day the great Masonic 
fraternity is traduced and slandered by this Roman Catholic 
magazine. 

Listen to what Washington said about Freemasonry, Sena- 
tors. This article reads: 

Washington, a master Mason, thoroughly imbued with its broad 
American teachings, said: 

“ Freemasonry is a fraternity whose liberal principles are founded 
upon the immutable laws of truth and justice, and whose grand obliga- 
tion is to promote the happiness of the human race.” 


Mr. President, when that sheet of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Chicago attacks Freemasonry in our country it attacks 
one of the most illustrious Masons that ever lived, George 
Washington, first President of the United States. They de 
nounce this institution that is so close to the hearts of millions 
of patriotic Americans. Are they contributing by such villian- 
ous tactics to a closer and more cordial relationship between 
Roman Catholics and Masonic gentiles and Jews? They know 
that the Masonic fraternity is a whole-hearted, thoroughly loyal 
American institution. They know that it stands with drawn 
sword always on the dividing line twixt church and state, and 
that is why the Roman Catholic hierarchy hates the Masons 
of America. 

The Roman Catholic clergy and the Roman Catholic press cry 
“intolerance” and “religious bigotry” when I bring to the 
attention of the Senate and the country a Roman Catholic con- 
Then the Senator from 
Maryland and the Senator from Missouri give voice to the 
same cry in this Chamber and aceuse me of injecting religion 
into the Mexican situation. I deny it, and I resent the charge. 
It is not true. I have shown to-day to every man and woman 
of intelligence and common honesty that they injected this 
issue, and not myself. 

The only thing I have done was to uncover and bring to 
In doing that 
I brought forth a Mexican war-promoting resolution passed 
by the Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus of the United 
It boldly and arrogantly demanded that this Govern- 
ment immediately <bandon its present peaceful policy toward 
Mexico. 

Let me read you what the great author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the father of the Democratic Party said 
about the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Thomas Jefferson said 
on December 6, 1813: 


History, I believe, furnishes no example of a priest-ridden people 
maintaining a free civil government, This marks the lowest grade 
of ignorance, of which their civil as well as religious leaders will 
always avail themselves for their own purposes. 


I have seen enough since this controversy arose to convince 
me that that is true. For the ‘irst time in my life I have been 
aceused of religious prejudice. For the first time in my life 
I have been charged with being a religious bigot. Nobody in 
the State where I was born and reared and in whose soil my 
ancestors sleep ever hinted that I had any religious prejudice 
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at all. I have not, if I know my own heart. 
of religious bigotry about me. 

But. Mr. President, I have learned that if an American 
Senator in the discharge of his duty to his country catches a 
Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus promoting a scheme to 
plunge our country into war and dares to tell it to the Ameri- 
can people, he is immediately denounced by the emissaries of 
the Pope of Rome as a “ religious bigot.” 

Senators recall that when I dared to come in here and tell 
the truth about the Kni‘ghts of Columbus and their efforts to 
involve our country in war, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] took the 
side of the Knights of Columbus and accused me of injecting a 
“religious” issue into the controversy and had much to say 
about religious intolerance and religious bigotry. 

Mr. President, it will be a long time before these two gentle- 
men will be able to get away from and forget the stand they 
took on that occasion, Mark that prediction. There are 
people in Maryland and Missouri who are as brave and true 
American patriots as ever drew the breath of life. They are 
like the loyal, upstanding Americans of my State. I speak 
for the South. Talk about religious bigotry and prejudice! 
We have not got it in the Seuth. It is true that those who 
serve a foreign potentate and hold allegiance to the Pope of 
tome accuse us of intolerance and religious bigotry, when 
we get in the way of their un-American programs. We will not 
sit by silently and permit the Pope’s program to go through 
in the American Senate, where real Americans should sit and 
where real Americans should speak; American statesmen who 
are not afraid of the underhand and insidious power of the 
Roman Catholic hierachy here in the United States. 

I have been reminded a number of times that the disclosures 
I have made are exceedingly dangerous for me personally. I 
know it is dangerous. 

It was a Roman Catholic that shot Roosevelt in the 1912 
presidential campaign. Taft was a candidate. Taft had ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court bench, as Chief Justice, an able 
man from the South, a Roman Catholic. He had appo!nted 
him Chief Justice of the United States, and had greatly pleased 
the Roman Catholics; Taft was a candidate for reelection, and 
Roosevelt was a formidable candidate, and the bullet of a 
Roman Catholic gun brought him down, but it did not kill him. 
Roosevelt had offended the Roman Catholic hierarchy. He 
told Archie Butt, who was associated w:th him at the White 
House, that the Roman Catholic Church was out of place in 
the United States; that it could not grow here; that it was 
not in harmony with American institutions; that it could 
grow only by immigration; and in the campaign against Taft 
he paid for his utterance by being shot by a Roman Catholic. 

I know it is dangerous. I suppose I am doing a dangerous 
thing now, but I am going to tell you another thing: Some of 
the citizens of the State of Maryland have pledged me that if 
I was assassinated a number of Roman Catholic priests would 
suddenly cease to live and that the “ political higher-ups” of 
the Roman Catholic faith would be attended to first. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of using such methods except 
in extreme, nation-wide emergencies, where a great American 
question vital to the welfare of the Nation is at stake and foul 
means have been employed to put out of the way those who 
espouse the cause of their country. Then it becomes the duty 
of every brave American patriot to act. In view of the fact that 
a Roman Catholic tried to kill ex-President Roosevelt and that 
three Presidents of the United States have been killed by 
Roman Catholics I am going to make this statement on the 
floor of the Senate: If anything happens to me, I want what 
has been written to me from Alabama, Maryland, Texas, and 
South Carolina to be carried out. 

It is not the business of the Senate to know what that par- 
ticular correspondence is about. It affects me personally be- 
cause of the fight I am making here as an American Senator to 
prevent the Roman Catholic hierarchy from using the United 
States Army to restore the Roman Catholic Church to power 
in Mexico, If anything happens to me, it will be at the instance 
of this power and under the direction of that power. It will be 
planned, all arranged, and ordered. It may not be here, It 
may be somewhere else. They may plan for it to be under 
such circumstances that the public would say “they” had 
nothing to do with it; but I have written and mailed to my 
friends just what my desires are and just what I would have 
those whose battle I am fighting to do; and if anything did 
happen to me, to carry out the program made by loyal Ameri- 
cans, 

I am a soldier in the service of the Government of the 
United States. I have enlisted for life, and I have recently 
exposed a Roman Catholic war program that gravely concerns 


There is nothing 
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the whole population of the United States. Is it fair to me 
is it fair to the country, to permit that “insidious and un. 
American power” to assassinate me in the United States 
because I have interfered with the war plans of a Roman 
Catholic Pope? If a Roman Catholic priest will sit in this 
gallery and hiss a United States Senator on this floor, while he 
is speaking against the Roman Catholic war program, if a 
Roman Catholic priest in New York will print in a so-called 
Roman Catholic religious paper the bold suggestion that a 
thug ought to be hired to attack me, if Roman Catholics will 
write letters to me threatening my life as they have done— 
one from Boston saying the writer was coming here with 10 
others and that they were going to silence me—it shows how 
mean and murderous the un-American feeling back of all this 
is. They do not frighten me. Of course, they give me concern, 
and I have written to these friends who have written to me, 
in the States I have mentioned, and I have suggested the course 
I wished pursued in connection with their own suggestion. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from Alabama to say that he has received statements from 
citizens of Maryland that if he is killed, I, too, will die? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no; the Senator from Maryland was not 
even mentioned in those communications. He has been men- 
tioned and criticized in many others from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was going to say, “Then let me die.” 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; these brave American patriots did not 
mention the Senator. The Senator from Maryland is already 
dead. [Laughter.] The Senator is “deader” politically in 
Maryland than he has any idea of. In view of his recent con- 
duct here, all that is necessary to do in his case is to cross his 
hands on his chest and put a lily on his breast. [Laughter.] 
He has done all of that for himself. Sleep on, sweet old ad- 
mirer of Pericles and John Randolph of Roanoke. Their spirits 
will keep vigil over thee after the next Senatorial election in 
Maryland. [Laughter.] 

Let me proceed with these statements I was making when 
the Senator from Maryland interrupted me. It is not a very 
pleasant thing to be constantly reminded that “certain people” 
in our midst have designs on my life. It is not pleasant to 
have them try to get you on the phone to tell you what they 
think of you. They have tried a number of times to call me at 
my office, but my red-headed secretary has “cussed” them out 
and relieved me of that annoyance. They wanted to tell me 
“just what they thought of me.” All these things are annoy- 
ing and unpleasant, but they will not prevent me from doing 
my duty as I see it. 

Mr. President, all these attempts to embarrass and intim- 
idate me have come about because I dared to read a resolution 
in the Senate passed by the Roman Catholic Knights of Co- 
lumbus, have it printed in the Recorp, and have helped to 
defeat so far the Roman Catholic program for war with 
Mexico, If “they” will do these bold and wicked things now, 
in this enlightened age, what will they do later on if their 
numbers increase in the United States and in the Senate? 

What do you think would happen to me, Mr. President, if 
there were a majority of Roman Catholic Senators in this body? 
They would expel me for disclosures I have made. They 


| would change the rules of the Senate, and they would expunge 


from the Recorp a speech like the one I am now making if 
an American Senator dared to make it. It would be dangerous. 
Even now, with 90 “ so<alled ” Protestant Senators in this body, 
it is in a sense unpleasant to stand up and assail the infamous 
and insidious program of the Roman Catholics to plunge this 
country into war. Yes, it is in a way unpleasant and dan- 
gerous now for an American Senator to stand here day after 
day and defy and fight their insidious maneuverings. They 
not only employ the Roman Catholic press, they not only use 
their weak-kneed Protestant friends on this floor, but they 
employ the anonymous letter writing thugs to threaten me and 
to frighten me into silence and submission. 
But my answer is— 

Rather cast me back into pagan night 

To take my chances with Socrates for bliss 

Than be the Christian of a faith like this. 


I do not intend to yield to it and the country is not going to 
yield to it. The Roman Catholic hierarchy should dissolve. 
The Roman Catholic Church in the United States must be born 
again. It must conform to the rules and regulations of our 
free institutions or have itself declared as an enemy to them. 
The independent and individual Catholic, who is already rebel- 
ling in some places, according to the article written by the 
Roman Catholic newspaper man at Cleveland, Ohio, should 
shake off the shackles of the Roman Catholic clergy and the 
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Roman Catholie hierarchy and demand that the Roman Cath- 
lic Church come out in the open and be in deed and in truth 
a real American religious institution. 

No religious denomination whose presence constitutes a 
danger and menace to our free institutions has any right to 
exist in the United States. The Roman Catholics can not lord 
over the loyal Protestant and loyal Jewish people of the 
i nited States, They can not use the United States Army to 
fight the battles of the Roman Catholic Church. You must 
ive your allegiance to the United States or keep very quiet 
when real Americans are insisting on the right and duty to 
give whole-hearted service to their country. 

Now, Mr. President, here is another one of those articles 
cont out from Washington. It is from George R. Holmes, staff 
correspondent, Washington, D. C., dated January 19, 1927: 


il 


The danger of war with Mexico which has been lurking in the 
dows of the land-law dispute bas virtually been dispelled, 
fhank God! If I have been instrumental in helping to pre- 


yent war, I ought to be happy, and I am, for the humble part that 
I have played. From the letters I have received from all over 
the country indorsing and praising my stand I feel that I have 
rendered some service to my country, although I have been 
slandered and traduced by those whose purposes have been 
defeated by the work that I have helped to do in this body. 

Ilere is what the New York World said in an editorial on 
January 13, 1927. The title is, “If you want peace,” and it 
reads: 

The extreme gravity of the Latin-American crisis can no longer be 
doubted. The United States is nearer to war with Mexico than it has 
been since Pershing’s expedition and the landing at Vera Cruz. 

if the American people desire to preserve the peace, they have no time 

in making their will Known to the President, his Secretary of 
and to the Congress of the United States. 


Senators, it is a praiseworthy work for us to be engaged in an 
earnest effort to prevent war, to remain at peace with a friendly 
nation, and to use our efforts and influence to permit our fine 
American boys to stay in the peaceful pursuits of life in Amer- 
ica, living their own lives and solving their own problems unmo- 
lested in the paths of peace. We have rendered signal service 
to our country by letting all those who have and hold secret 
allegiance to the Pope of Rome know-once and for all time that 
they can not and shall not use the United States Army to fight 
ihe battles of the Roman Catholic Church. I have convinced 
everybody who has sat in the gallery who has listened to me, 
except about a dozen—and you could not get an idea into their 
heads with a drill—that this whole Mexican war proposition 
was a Roman Catholic move. Nobody can deny that. These 
resolutions that I have read show it. All the correspondence 
shows it. The statements of Roman Catholic societies and 
Roman priests and Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus all 
show it. 

Wherein, then, have I offended? Am I to be attacked and 
lectured by certain ambitious Senators who would like to put a 
little Roman Catholic oil on the wheels of their presidential 
candidacy? Are they seeking Al Smith’s Roman Catholic 
strength? The Senator from Maryland has brought Governor 
Smith’s campaign to the floor. He has made the CONGRESSIONAL 
KixcorD the vehicle, at the expense of the American taxpayers, 
to carry through the country a political propaganda for Al 
Smith. He had printed in the Record an article written by 
some Roman Catholic and signed by George Gordon Battle, of 
New York, formerly of Virginia. Mr. Battle says in the article 
that he is a Protestant. There is not a Protestant living who 
knows that much in the detail about Roman Catholic history. 
A Roman Catholic wrote that article, I think, and got Mr. 
Battle, a Protestant—and he says he is a Protestant—to sign it, 
and they sent it down here and got the Senator from Mary- 
lund, who says he is a Protestant, to put it in the Recorp. Soa 
a Protestant up in New York “ daddied ” it and a Protestant from 
Maryland prints it in the CoNeressioNAL Recorp. Now, since 
they have brought Al Smith’s candidacy to this floor, and now, 
ince it has been deliberately brought in here by the Senator 
froin Maryland [Mr. Bruce], I feel that I should and I know 
that I will pay my respects to it. 

Mr. BRUCE rose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator need not rise. I am not half 
(through. It will take me all day to-morrow perhaps to finish. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no! 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know that announcement is not pleasant 
to the Senator from New York, but it does not hurt him half 
SO much as it does the uneasy and restless Senator from the 
State of Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 
Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield now, 
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Mr. BRUCE, I was going to ask the Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield to the Senator now. I said 
a little while ago that he was “dead,” and he can not come 
back to life in such a short time. |{Laughter.] 

Mr. President, my good friend from New Jersey [Mr. Epb- 
WARDS]—and a very able and clever gentleman he is—was 
deploring the fact here the other day that McAdoo was still 
talking about prohibition and that I was injecting the religious 
issue inte the political situation and that I would offend 
Roman Catholic Democrats and hurt the Democratic Party. I 
know the Senator has the Democratie VParty’s good at heart. 
Mr. President, I am a Democrat and I love the great Demo- 
eratic Party, but I always put my country’s cause above my 


party's cause. My country comes first with me. If any 
Roman Catholic who calls himself a Democrat gets mad with 
me and quits the Democratic Party because an American 
Senator has opposed the efforts of the Roman Catholic Knights 
of Columbus to involve our country in war with Mexico, let 
him get mad and let him get out of the party, because the 
Democratic Party is in every sense of the word truly an 


American party. 

Let me remind the Senator from New Jersey that I know 
something about how certain so-called Roman Catholic Demo- 
crats have used, when they could and betrayed when it was 
profitable, the great Democratic Party. I was not a delegate 
but was present at the Democratic National Convention in 
New York City in the summer of 1924. I occupied a sent on 
the platform where I could see all over the convention hall. 
I saw and heard the Roman Catholic advocates of Al Smith 
in action. They demanded that a Protestant fraternity, known 
the Ku-Klux Klan, be condemned and denounced by the 
Democratic National Convention. They were told that that 
question should not even be taken up for consideration by the 
convention—that it would cause friction and division among 
Democrats and would endanger party success at the national 
election. They paid no attention to those appeals. Thx 
showed no real interest in and no sincere consideration for the 
Democratic Party then. 

I told a number of them that they would disrupt the party 
and destroy its chance of success, and they said, “'To hell with 
the party if it will not denounce the Ku-Klux Klan.” I said, 
“That is not a question for this convention to consider. It has 
no place in its proceedings. If you put a plank in the platform 
denouncing the Ku-Klux Klan, they will amend that provision 
with another one denouncing the Knights of Columbus.” 

Nothing would stop them. The Roman Catholic army of Al 
Smith was on the warpath. They sat up at night working and 
scheming to have the Democratic platform declare agaiust the 
Ku-Klux Klan. Party welfare was thrown to the four winds 
then. Keep in mind the fact that Roman Catholic delegates at 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Republican National Convention had let 
the klan subject go by. They did not even raise that question 


as 


there. Oh, no; they held it back to unload it and explode it in 
a Democratic National Convention in New York, to help elect 
a Republican President of the United States. I saw some of 
the most disgusting, disgraceful, and humiliating things in that 
New York convention. The Roman Catholic program to de 
nounce the Ku-Klux Klan was nearer and dearer to the Al 


Smith advocates than was the welfare and success of the Demo- 
cratic Party. They insisted on carrying the klan issue to the 
floor of the convention. The committee on platform and reso 
lutions refused to put in the klan proposition, and then the 
enemies of the Democratic Party, for that is what they were, 
insisted on having the convention put it in the platform. I saw 
that grizzled old warrior from Nebraska, grown gray in the 
service of his party and his country, three times the nutional 
standard bearer of the Democratic Party, pleading for party, 
peace, and harmony, pleading for unity of purpose and party 
solidarity. I heard him plead with those seeking to destroy the 
party to withdraw their demand to make the Ku-Klux Kian an 
issue in the Democratic convention. 

But he appealed in vain. When he came up on the platform 
to make his speech I saw an unruly mob of hoodlums from 
Tammany hiss him and holler at him, and 
they would not permit him to speak, They insulted and sought 
to humiliate that great champion of democracy, that great 
western Democrat. Al Smith's advocates were in the saddle. 
The Romanists were rampant and on the rampage. I talked to 
scores of them. “Do not do that,” I said. “ Let the Sr 
handle that question. It has no business here.” But they paid 
no attention to any appeal for the welfare of the Democratic 
Party. The Senator from Massachusetts |[Mr. WALSH] made 
a speech in the convention in favor of denunciation in the 
Democratic platform. The roll was called on the question about 
2 o'clock Sunday morning. When my State, the State of! 
Alabama, with 24 delegates, cast her vote in favor of the Al 
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Smith program to make the klan an issue in a Democratic 
convention, I took my hat and left the convention, because I 
was disgusted and because I knew that my State would not 
sanction that action. I would not stay there any longer and 
witness such a disgusting spectacle. I repeat, the Roman 
Catholic Republican delegates at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1924, did 
not even mention the klan issue. That “issue” was kept and 
unloaded on the Democratic convention in New York. Nobody 
can ever make me believe that the Roman Catholic, Al Smith, 
and others under his control, did not have a distinct under- 
standing with certain leading Republicans to do just what they 
did do in the convention in New York City in 1924. 

Mr. President, it does not lie in the mouths of Al Smith and 
his cohorts to lecture me about the wisdom or propriety of 
my efforts here to prevent the Roman Catholic Knights of 
Columbus from driving this country into war. 

Finally, when the delegates of the convention voted, the mo- 
tion (o denounce the Klin was defeated by four votes. The con- 
vention adjourned over to Monday. Listen, Senators, because I 
am going to give you some inside political history now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President——— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not time to yield now. Sunday morn- 
ing | went down into the McAlpin Hotel lobby and was talking 
to various delegates. 1 found a bunch of Roman Catholics hot 
on the klan trail again. I said, “What is up now?” They 
suid, “ We are going to have a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which this thing was lost and we are going to have enough 
votes now to put it over.” I said, “ Let me tell you something. 
If you raise that question again, we will not have a shadow 
of a chance to elect our ticket when this convention adjourns.” 
I then met some of the delegates from my own State and said 
to them, “ Boys, I have not said anything to you about your vote 
last night to make the klin an issue in the Democratic National 
Convention, but if you vote to reconsider the vote by which that 
proposition was defeated I will denounce the delegation over 
my signature in a statement in Alabama, and I will go to the 
mat with all of you.” So a majority of the Alabama delegation 
would not agree to vote to reconsider the motion. I am giving 
Senators some inside history. They were going to move to re- 
consider that motion Monday morning and go on with their 
work of division and destruction, What did those rampant 
Romanists care about the Democratic Party? This is a part of 
the history of their attempt to destroy the Democratic Party. 
Let ne give you a little more of it. 

Al Smith is a candidate for goyernor of the State of New 
York, and his political strength in New York is of course the 
Roman Catholic yote. Everybody knows that. And he has no 
streneth outside in the other States except the Roman Catholic 
vote. He is their “ picked man” and best hope, they think, and 
they have been praising and boosting him and voting for him 
for governor with another and a higher object in view. They 
never would have beat “* Jim” WapswortH if it had not been 
for the Roman Catholic deal. So when Al Smith's race came 
on for governor, let me show you what happened, Mr. Gerard, 
Al Smith’s Roman Catholic right-hand man, was secretary and 
treasurer of our Democratic national campaign committee, 
so the funds were handled “amongst friends” in New York, 
while Al Smith was running for governor. What do you 
suppose happened? 

Listen, Senators! On the day of the election when Al 
Smith was running for governor, the Democratic nominee 
and standard bearer for the Presidency, John W. Davis, then 
living in New York, was traded off and threwn down, while 
Tammuny leaders—Roman Catholics—had on badges, “ Al and 
Cal,” “Cal and Al.” A Democratic Congressman from New 
York told me that. He met one of them on the street and 
said, “ What does that mean?’ He said, “It means business. 
We are putting Al and Cal over.” That is what it means. 
And yet the Roman Catholic press warns me to cease my opposi- 
tion to their war program lest I offend and drive out of the party 
certain Roman Catholics. Al Smith's crowd will vote the 
Democratic ticket if they can use the Democratic officials 
when elected. They will throw the presidential nominee down 
any time to carry out their plans and purposes in New York 
City and State. They want centrol of the city, they want 
the governorship of the State, and they will trade with the 
Republican Party at any time to carry New York under 
those conditions. They have done it time and time again. 

I am going to have something to do with the next campaign, 
and we do not expect to lose much time on New York. We can 
win the next presidential election without New York. I saw an 
editorial written by one of the Roman Catholic editors who 
said that I suggested that Al Smith could not be nominated, 
and that editor said he wanted to inform me that if he was 
not lhominated, whoever was nominated would not be elected. 
That proves what I have already said. They are not for the 
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Democratic nominee unless he suits them, unless they can us¢ 
him. So it does not frighten me for such Democrats to say 
that when I am trying to keep my country out of war that I am 
rocking the Democratic boat. I am going to help to rid my 
party of all disloyal Democrats. I want to speak for the party 
now, and I say to any man from the South who challenges this 
that I will debate the subject with him in his own State. Here 
it is, the Democratic Party does not intend that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy shall use the party as a tail to the Catholic 
kite. Roman Catholic Democrats of New York must prove their 
democracy by voting for a Democratic nominee coming fron, 
some other State, and they must carry New York State for him. 

Mr. President, I said that on account of Al Smith’s wet rec. 
ord as governor, having signed an act which virtually withdrew 
the State of New York from the Union he could not hope to 
be our presidential nominee. He withdrew State enforcement 
aid and said, in effect, to the Federal Government, “We have 
no sympathy with your eighteenth amendment and no support 
for it.” A man who signs a bill like that ought not to be 
governor much less President. Think of the Christian patriots, 
the upstanding Americans of the country putting the standard 
of the Democratic party in his hands to lead our party in the 
presidential campaign! It will never be the deliberate judg. 
ment of American Democrats, mark that. 

New York is a liability to the party the way it is run. If 
Roman Catholic Democrats can not stand up and take their 
medicine and be loyal Democrats and 100 per cent Americans, 
let them get out. The presence of some of them in the party is 
not going to prevent me, as a Democrat, from denouncing their 
un-American conduct whenever and wherever I find it. I do 
not care whether a man is « Democrat or a Republican, if he is 
doing an un-American thing I ought to denounce him, and more 
particularly if I find him in the ranks of my own party. Any 
good Democrat will agree to that. 


Friday, February 18 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the press reports of my speech 
yesterday are, in the main, misleading and false. Before I take 
them up in their order, I call attention to the Washington Post, 
which has an item reading: 


Senator WapswortH (Republican), New York, last night called upon 
newspapers to squelch the religious peison which is being spilt in the 
Senate. 


The Catholic-controlled press, whose representatives sit in 
this gallery day after day, by leave of a Protestant American 
Senate, do not need any suggestion on that line from the Sena- 
tor from New York. They will not print the truth regarding 
the issues discussed in this Chamber. I want to read to the 
Senate what some real Americans, outside of Washington, 
think about this thing. Everyone should know what is con- 
tained in the following statement, which is taken from an 
address delivered at Christ Mission, New York, December 7, 
1924, by Rey. A. Melburnie. 


Two years ago an aggressive Roman Catholic propaganda was made 
in advertisements in the newspapers of Pittsburgh, Pa., and when tlic 
Protestants asked for paid space, in the same newspapers, to defend 
the evangelical position their articles were refused. 

Second. That here in America the public press is largely under the 
control of the influence of Romanism. 


Mr. President, the next paper to which I wish to pay my 
respects is the Baltimore Sun, which is controlled by this 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Here is an article in the Sun about 
a column and a half in length; and I charge that this Roman 
Catholic-controlled sheet purposely refused to tell the truth 
contained in my speech of yesterday. The burden of my speech. 
the main point running through it, was that this resolution to 
sever diplomatic relations with Mexico was introduced in the 
House by a Roman Catholic Congressman from New York, and 
that at the hearings only Roman Catholics were heard, and 
that the telegrams and the letters and the resolutions offered 
in support of it were all from Roman Catholics, and that the 
thing they mention and complain about is Roman Catholi 
persecution in Mexico and attacks on the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico; and not one of these lying sheets that have 
gone out from this Capitol, so far as I have yet seen, has given 
that point to the American people. They have purposely kep' 
it from then. 

Mr. President, I am going to raise an issue with a large por- 
tion of the press here at the Capitol. If these newspaper men 
will not give the truth to the country, they ought not to be per- 
mitted to sit in that press gallery. If they are to be controlled 
by an “insidious” influence that will pervert the truth or sup 
press the truth of what is said here, we have no free press 10 
America, 
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Listen to this Baltimore Sun article. I had been speaking 
of the resolution passed by the Knights of Columbus, of the 
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State of Maryland, in which they said their reason for protest- | 
ing against the Mexican Government was the persecution of 


Catholics and against the efforts to destroy the Catholic Church. 
ile had not dreamed the Knights of Columbus had adopted a 
re-olution on the subject. The Sun quotes me as saying: 


When Senator Bruce protested he had voiced his own opinion and 
i that of anybody else. 


Senator HerLin replied: 
| can defeat the Senator in the State of Maryland myself. 


See how they have confused and garbled what I did say. 

Right there, Mr. President, I read the resolution from the 
Knights of Columbus, of Maryland, and they make a reference 
to it, and then deliberately refuse to tell what it was; and 
that resolution said the Knights of Columbus, of Maryland, 
were protesting against “the persecution of Catholics and the 
attempts to destroy the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico.” 
Why did not the Baltimore-Sun publish that part of the reso- 
lution right there? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator from Alabama tell me what 
his authority is for stating that the Baltimore Sun is Catholic 
controlled ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am judging by its Roman Catholic sub- 
serviency; by its reporting everything in favor of the Roman 
Catholie hierarchy and attacking everything that is said here 
by American Senators in behalf of America, to keep America 
out of war for the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Mr. BRUCK. Mr. President, has the Senator from Alabama 
ever seen a list of the stockholders of the company that pub- 
lishes the Sun? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not care anything about the list of 
stockholders. There are so many week-kneed, miserable Prot- 
estunts who are afraid to lift their voices against this Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States that I do not care what 
names the list shows. I am talking about what that paper 
ix doing; and the Bible says, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Mr. BRUCE. It is not the purpose of the Senator, then, to 

ate that the Baltimore Sun is owned by Catholics? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I do not know who owns it. I am talking 
about the dominating power, the controlling influence back of 
it. They may be like some politicians that I know who are 
playing with “that power” and bowing and doing obeisance 
to it and hoping to gain favor with it, and not having the cour- 
age and the Americanism to stand up and fight it, although the 
killing of American boys on foreign soil may be involved in 
their miserable program. That is what I am getting disgusted 
with. These miserable sheets send out a story and never tell 
the main thought that ran all through the argument made here. 
1 took two hours and more reading resolutions from Roman 
Catholics suggesting that they were protesting against the 





Culles government in Mexico because of the persecution of | 
Roman Catholics, because of an effort to destroy the Roman | 
the | 


Catholie Church over there. I read the resolution from 
Senator’s own State of Maryland, the resolution of the Knights 
ot Columbus, and the burden of that resolution was Roman 
Catholic persecution, and an attempt to destroy the Roman 
Catholic Church; and not one of these sheets that I have seen 
lias told that to the country. 

Senators, you are going to wake up one of these days to 
What is going on here at the Capitol. If “this influence” is 
so dangerous and powerful now, what will it be 25 years from 
now? If Senators now will “ truckle to it” or “flee from it” 
When it raises its hand, and seek cover whenever the issue is 
brought into the open, what will happen if the power of the 
Pope is increased about the press gallery and in this body? 

I will tell you what is going to happen. The American people 
are Waking up, and I want them to wake up. I want every 
Senator who comes up for reelection next year to be asked, 
“Were you in sympathy with Senator HerLin or were you 
asainst him when he was fighting to prevent the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy from driving us into war with Mexico? Were you 
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Government. It lies in its report of to-day about my speech 
of yesterday. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
bama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator wants me to yield again, I 


from Ala- 


| yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Dvees the Senator think that tolerance is un- 
American? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Tolerance? 

Mr. BRUCE. Wes. 


Mr. HEFLIN. My God! Tolerance with your Roman Cath- 
olic friends means meek and humble submission to everything 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy does or says. It means silence 
and cowardice on the part of real Americans when the “ right- 
eous ” power of the Pope is in question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think such language as that is unworthy of 
an answer. 

Mr..HEFLIN. The Senator from Maryland can not make 
any answer to it. There are those here and elsewhere who do 
truckle to this power. There are those who are as afraid of 
“it” as they are of death. There are those who court favor 


| with “it” all the time, and I regret to say that there are those 





eiving him encouragement and support or were you bowing and | 


smiling to the Pope?” 

The Baltimore Sun has been a great paper in the past. It is 
no longer that. The influence that dominates it now is un- 
American. It is dangerous to the genius of free institutions. 
It suppresses the truth. 





who are just as much under “that control” as if they were 
Roman Catholics themselves. Now, that truth will go to the 
country. It will go in this Recorp if it can not in the 
newspapers. 

Here is another one—the New York Times. Listen: Here are 
the headlines: 

Catholics assailed again by Herrin. 

In three-hour speech he denounces 
with Mexico. 

Links Sheffield to “ plan.” 

Envoy defended by WapsworTH 
parties, Alabaman asserts. 


go 


eburch, charging it seught war 


Cardinal controls candidates of both 


And not once do they state that I read to the Senate tele- 
grams from Romiun Catholic priests, resolutions from the Holy 
Name Society and other Roman Catholic organizations, reso- 
lutions from the Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus of 
Maryland, letters galore from Roman Catholics to the commit- 
tee, all pointing out that Roman Catholics as Roman Catholics 
were protesting because of Roman Catholic persecution and an 
attempt to destroy the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico. 

Why will not these papers tell the truth? What influence is 
it that will prevent a paper like the New York Times from tell- 
ing the truth? What will make that paper truckle, dodge, 
evade, and become the tool of this insidious power? And yet 
its representatives are here. 

Mr. President, the people will have to arrange a different 
situation with regard to getting the truth to the country from 
the press gallery at the Capitol. This influence is too strong 
up there. There are some men up there who are honest and 
who are brave, but some of them can not write what they 
want to write. This “insidious power” is reaching its hands 
into every nook and corner of the country, and scores and 
scores of papers are not permitted to tell the truth about what 
takes place here. Senators, that is a very serious situation. 

Why did not the New York Times say that “ Senator Her1in 
showed by the facts that this was.a Roman Catholic move- 
ment?” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce} raise 


helped to 


| this issue with me, and the Senator from Missouri {Mr. Reep}. 


They said that I had injected the religious issue because I 
discussed the position taken by the Roman Catholic Knights 
of Columbus, discussed their resolution; and when I came here 
yesterday and proved that not I but that they injected the 
religious issue, and that the “religious issue” really wus at 
the bottom of the Roman Catholic movement for war with 
Mexico, these papers refused to tell the truth to the American 
people. And yet the people continue to support these unfair 
and untruthful papers. 

Let me appeal to the Protestants and the Jews of America 
who believe in fair play, and who are opposed to this sort of 
crooked and corrupt control of our press, to quit supporting 
these papers. Let me tell you what happened to one paper 
in Missouri the other day, the one I read about yesterday, the 
one that called me a bigoted ass, the Springfield News, a news- 
paper took issue with them, called them to task; seores of 
Protestants wrote ia and stopped their subscriptions, nearly 


| half of them, I am told, in a week; and then the paper came out 





| assert yourselves. 
It is against the best interests of the | I am speaking bow to the people who are reading this Recorp: 


and filled nearly its whole front page with my speech without 
comment. That is what you have got to do. You have get to 
You have got to quit supporting such papers, 


SeseienaMNNARAN IR ce assem canes see 
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Quit taking these papers. Make your influence felt. Do not 
support papers that tell lies, suppress the truth and injure your 
country. Let this insidious Roman Catholic hierarchy support 
them und keep them up, Start another paper against them. 
They are not giving us a fair deal at Washington. They are 
suppressing the truth. They just will not tell the truth. 

Now, I will take up another one. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Muryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. . 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama what he means by saying that the Baltimore Sun is 
Catholic controlled. Does he mean that the holders of the 
stock of the publishing company of the Baltimore Sun, or a 
majority of them, are Catholics? Does the Senator mean that? 

Mr. HEFLiN. I do not know anything about that, and I 
do not care. 

Mr. BRUCE. What does the Senator mean? It is hard 
for me to find something the Senator does know something 
about. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know by its acts that this influence is 
controlling the Sun. The stockholders are not caring about 
auything except clipping coupons. Those who write the stories 
that appear in the paper are the people who control its news 
policies. They shape its policies. They are making the paper 
do what they want it to do, that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator mean, then, that expres- 
sions of tolerance on the part of a newspaper are evidence 
ihat it is controlled by the Catholic Church? If that is what 
the Senator means, so much the better for the Catholic Church. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Tolerance! There goes the Senator from 
Maryland on tolerance again! The Senator is still harping on 
* tolerance,” as he has come to understand it from his Roman 
Catholic environment, and he is still criticizing the position of 
an American Senator who has dared to expose the miserable 
and mean war program of the Roman Catholic Knights of 
Columbus. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I can not yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. Just one more. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, ask that one more. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator mean, then, that he thinks 
the Baltimore Sun is Catholie controlled because it condemns 
the language of squalid and inflammatory bigotry upon the 
floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what I mean is exactly what 
I say, that I know this paper is now dominated by this “ in- 
sidious influence” because it would not tell the truth about the 
speech that I made here yesterday when I discussed a thing 
of vit: interest to ninety-odd million American people. I told 
the truth, and they would not publish it. No man on this 
floor, not even the intolerant and bigoted Senator from Mary- 
land, challenged the truth of my statements. 

I fear the trouble about the Senator from Maryland is that 
the bent of his mind and the trend of his sympathies are 
toward the altar place of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, while 
mine are on the side of my country. I dared, in my place as a 
Senator, to expose this miserable effort to involve us in war, 
and for doing that the Senator from Maryland was first to rise 
in this body and criticize and condemn my utterances. I knew 
why the Senator did that. The Roman Catholic vote controls 
the city of Baltimore, and no Protestant can be elected there 
in opposition to that vote, and I have but little respect for an 
“American” who will shape his creed for his craving and 
swallow his convictions for a job. 

Is that bigotry? Is that religious intolerance? It is truth. 
The time is coming, if it is not already here, when Americans 
at the ballot box, the ark of the covenant in our civic affairs, 
must say, “Are the candidates able, honest, capable Americans? 
{s there any power on earth that they put above that of the 
United States in their heart of hearts? Have they any divided 
allegiance? We wish to put none but Americans on guard. 

Are they for America first, last, and all the time? Are their 
secret obligations to the Roman Catholic hierarchy in conflict 
with their duty to the United States Government? Have they 
ever been initiated into what is called “ the honorary inner cir- 
cle”—a_ secret order in the hierarchy where it is said they 
confer a degree upon “ desirabie Protestants”? In other words, 
are those who are running for office, by blood or otherwise, tied 
in aiiy way to the Roman Catholic hierarchy ? 

Mr. President, I have never been accused of having any re- 
ligious prejudices in all of my life until the charge was made 
by the Senator from Maryland, who is now serving his last 
term in the Senate, [Laughter.] Do not laugh at that. It 
is tov serious a thing to laugh at. Hig political days are num- 
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bered, and he caused them to be numbered himself. I know 
his State. The rank and file of the Democratic Party outside 
of the city of Baltimore are already up in arms against his 
attacks upon me, and the cause that I represent in this body. 
They are not ready to march the soldiers of Maryland to the 
Mexican border to prevent Mexican attacks upon the Roman 
Catholic Church; and when I denounced the un-American effort 
to do that the Senator from Maryland attacked me, and I am 
going to suggest to Governor Ritchie that he had better silence 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The Senator from Maryland is not in any way helping the 
distinguished Governor of Maryland by insisting on injecting his 
defense of the Roman Catholic hierarchy into an American 
Senator’s speech. 

But, Mr. President, I was about to pay my respects to the 
New York World. [Laughter.] That Roman Catholic editor 
up there has attacked me viciously several times since I ex- 
posed the efforts of the Knights of Columbus to involve us in 
war with Mexico. Listen to this plain, unvarnished falsehood: 


When HeF.In finished his speech, he said something about “1 will 
‘git’ the floor to-morrow.” 


They have quotations around the statement that I said that 
“T will ‘git’ the floor to-morrow”; with emphasis on the 
“sit.” They state that I said “I will ‘ git’ the floor.” 

Why do you suppose that Roman Catholic writer wanted to 
put that lie in the paper? I did not say that. Every Senator 
here knows that I did not say it. And they say that when 
I said that I would get the floor if I wanted it, “ There were 
groans from the floor and in the galleries.” That is not true. 
It is absolutely false. No such thing occurred. 

There was not a groan upon the floor, nor was there a groan 
in the galleries, nothing but approval of my course from the 
galleries at any time during my speech. But that false state- 
ment has gone out in the New York World. That appears in 
the New York World, up in Al Smith’s home State, and the 
Senator from Maryland has not condemned that falsehood 
which was told on me and told on the Senate and told on the 
unterrified Americans who sit in this gallery and hear debates 
for the purpose of getting the truth, because they can not get 
it in the Roman Catholic controlled press. 

The Washington Star, a Republican paper, has in times past 
been, I thought, very fair. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield to the Senator from Mary 
land any more. 

Mr. BRUCE. I just wanted to ask a single question. I 
simply wanted to ask the Senator from Alabama whether the 
entire enlightened press of the country are against him? 

-Mr. HEFLIN. All those newspapers, like the Roman Cath- 
olic controlled Senators, who I know are against me. Those 
who are controlled by the Roman Catholic influence, as some 
Senators, I think, are controlled by that influence, are against 
me. I hope that will satisfy the long-time disciple of old 
Pericles. 

Here is the Washington Star. It goes on to tell a liftle 
running story of some of the things of minor consequence, but 
it does not mention the main point in the speech, the thought 
that ran all through it, and that is that the whole scheme was 
started and carried on by Roman Catholics and that it was 
because of so-called persecution of Roman Catholics in Mexico, 
and about an attempt to destroy the Roman Catholic Church 
in Mexico, Even the Washington Star has left that out and 
has not given its readers a single line about it. What influence 
is it that has caused that paper to change? It used to be a 
very fuir paper. It would give both sides and give the things 
as they occurred; but it has changed. 

Now I come to the Washington Herald, a story written by 
Fraser Edwards, a very clever writer, and a very clever boy, ° 
son of my old-time friend, Charlie Edwards. I take it that 
they cut out a part of his story, because nothing appears 10 
this report which carried the real point in my speech. 1 made 
it as plain as language could make it, backed up by evidence 
coming from Roman Catholic sources, that this whole move- 
ment was started by them, and that all of these telegrams and 
resolutions referred to Roman Catholic activities and the effort 
to destroy the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico; but not 2 
line of it appeared in the Washington Herald—a Roman Catho- 
lic controlled paper. 

Senators, are we going to submit in silence to these things” 
Some of you may not be thinking much about this now, but 
when you get home and your people begin to talk to you, yeu 
will think about it when you are making your speeches and 
some man or woman rises in the audience and says, “ Senator, 
may I ask you a question?” 

oo Yes.” 
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“Were you in the Senate when Senator Herrin read the reso- 
lution of the Knights of Columbus in Philadelphia demanding 
that the President sever diplomatic relations with Mexico?” 

“Yes,” 

“Were you there when he read where they denounced this 
Government for its policy toward Mexico?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And where they demanded that this policy must immediately 
ce ise? 7 1 

“Vou” 

“And where they pledged the support of 800,000 Knights of 
Columbus to aid the Knights of Columbus in Mexico who were 
trying to overthrow the Government which this Government 
hud recognized? 7 

“Yea 

“And where they pledged themselves to raise a million 
dollars to help carry on propaganda aiding the Knights of 
Columbus over there against the position taken by their 
government here in the United States?” 

“You 

“Were you there when Senator Herrry commented on that, 
and said the Government should not be used to fight the battles 
of any religious group in a foreign country, that the United 
States Army should not be used to further the cause of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Mexico?” 

Yes.” 

“That it ought to be used only to uphold American rights 

and interests and American principles?” 
Yes.” 

“Do you subscribe to his position on that? 
him in that controversy? 
American stand?” 

‘hose are the questions that are going to be asked you, and 
I am making them so simple that all they will have to do is 
to cut them out of the Recorp. Then they will say more to you: | 

‘Were you there when Senator Heriin spoke three hours and | 
a half and read into the Recorp all those letters from members 
of the Roman Catholic Church complaining about the persecu- 
tion of Roman Catholics, and an effort to destroy the Roman 
Catholie Church in Mexico, showing that it was a Roman 
Cutholic move entirely?” 

“ ¥ou" 

Were you there when he read those messages from Roman 
Catholic priests on the same line?” 


Were you with 
Do you not think he took the 


LCs, 

“And all those telegrams from the Holy Name Society, a 
Roman Catholie institution?” 

Te 

“Don’t you think he proved his case that it was a Roman 
Catholic movement from the beginning, and that no Protestant 
or Jew had engaged in it, but that it was solely a Roman 
Catholic movement vigorously pressed forward by the Roman | 
Catholie Knights of Columbus in the United States?” 

. 

“Are you with him on that proposition, Senator? Did you 
not hear him read in the Senate the press statement that the 
Roman Catholic priests of Mexico were disappointed because 
they were not going to get military help from the United 
States?” 


“Veg” 


“Then finally are you a whole-hearted, 100 per cent Ameri- 
can? Did you support Senator Herrin? Do you mind my 
writing a letter to him and asking him if you gave him en- 
couragement or if you tried to hinder him in the American 
fight that he was making?” 

Those are some of the questions which will be propounded to 
you, and if you have told me, as many of you on both sides 
have and congratulated me on my speech and on my stand, that | 
you were with me and encouraged me, I am going to write a | 
good letter and tell them the truth about it, and if you have not 
done that I am going to tell the truth about your position and 
lay your record bare, and, oh Lord! will not it be a scorching 
letter when I come to write about the Senator from Maryland? | 
|Laughter.] Brilliant and able Senator that he is, what a pity 
that in his ald age he should be found indulging in the tactics 
in which he is indulging to-day. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator | 
if I inquire about how long he expects to speak this afternoon? 
We are very anxious to pass the District of Columbia appropria- | 
tion bill, which has been before the Senate now for nearly a | 
week. We did not have any opportunity to proceed with it on 
yesterday and the bill really should be considered, passed, and | 
sent to conference. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 





I think I can finish in four hours, 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I presume the Senator’s estimate is no more 
accurate than his estimate was yesterday when he told me he 
would speak one hour, and then occupied four hours without 
finishing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Since the Senator has made his statement 
I probably will now speak only a couple of hours. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator for the information. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator came to me yesterday and made 
some inquiry about how long I would speak. I said probably 
an hour or a little more, but I had no idea that it would take 
me as long as it did, and I did not get half through with the 
facts which I had to submit for the Recorp so that the people 
could read them. I had not intended to speak as long as I did, 
but I was interrupted three or four times, and that caused 
me to speak more at length. I shall not occupy the floor 
very much longer to-day. 

I want to bring to the attention of the Senate just what 
the Government of the United States is up against right 
here with a subsidized and Roman Catholic controlled press. 
To-day we ure in the grip of a power which so controls the 
situation that we can not get the truth to the country through 
the press. It is an alarming situation, and something has got 
to be done. Why should we submit to it? It may be that 
the Government will have to adopt the plan of printing a 
bulletin every day. Let the Government publish each day a 
bulletin; and let the people of the United States subscribe for 
it at a dollar a year; and let both sides of the question be 
printed each day in the bulletin in order that the people who 
are not able to pay for the CoNncGrREssSIONAL Recorp may have 
the truth come to them from the Capitol in such a congressional 
bulletin. 

Mr. President, I have about finished what I desire to say. 
In fact, I would not have spoken as long as I have, but for 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. I have no apology 
to make for anything I have said. I have told the whole truth 
and I intend to see that the people of the country get that 
truth. I would not submit to a protestant secret hearing at 
the Capitol. I would not submit to a protestant movement to 
involve my country in war without denouncing that movement. 

I repeat, I commit no sin, I do not care what the Roman 
Catholie Pope says, when I prefer to serve my country rather 
than “that influence.” I do no un-American act when I stand 
and plead for my country against the insidious workings of 
those who would involve it in war to aid the Pope of Rome in 
Mexico. And I do not apologize to anybody for that statement. 

Of course, I knew that I would be attacked by the Roman 
Catholic press, as I have been. They have already threatened 
me in various ways—threatened me politically. I have always 
done what I thought was right in politics. I have never been 
controlled by a local machine, nor by a Staie machine, nor by 
a national machine of any character. I have always fought 
for what I believed was right. I have taken my political life 
in my hands whenever I did it, and I am willing to take the 
consequences of my acts now. I know when my conscience 
and judgment tell me that I am right that I ought to rise and 
speak. 

The villainous New York World said in an editorial the day 
before I disclosed this Roman Catholic movement to put us 
into war: 


Wake up! You are nearer to war than you have any Idea 


I rose and spoke, and when I did so the Senator from Mary- 


| land, able and learned Senator that he is—he was once a very 


courageous and brilliant man, but now how the mighty have 
fallen—came in and assailed me for the stand that 1 took, as 
did the Senator from Missouri |Mr. Reep], attacking me for 
“raising a religious issue.” 

On yesterday for two hours I read Roman Catholic docu- 
ments sent to the committee of the House in the hearings, 
reciting that their grievance was the persecution of Roman 
Catholies in Mexico and the effort to destroy the Roman Cath- 
olie Church; the resolution of the Roman Catholic Knights 
of Columbus in Senator Bruce’s own State raising the ques- 
tion of the persecution of Roman Catholics and of the efforts 
to destroy the Roman Catholic Church, showing that nobody 
but Roman Catholics were heard by the committee; that all 
the letters and all the telegrams and all the resolutions were 
written and passed by Roman Catholics; that it was a Roman 
Catholic movement; that the resolution was introduced in the 
House by a Roman Catholic. I told the Senate on yesterday 


| that I did not inject the issue, but that they had done it them- 


selves, and yet not one newspaper so far as I can find to-day 
has told that simple truth to the country. Senators, what are 
we coming to here at the Capitol? 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 9, 1927. 
Senator J. Toomas HEFruin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have just finished reading your messages to Con- 
gress in which you so gloriously had the courage to beard the Knights 
of Columbus lion in his den and exposed their hellish plot that I am 
prempted to say: Hail to thee, courageous spirit! Martin Luther of 
the twentieth century! 

What a joy it was to know that at least one Senator in Washington 
has had the manly courage to tell the truth; for the truth it was. 
Perhaps now, since you have blazed the trail, other formerly cowardly 
Senators will have the nerve to get up and speak what they know to 
be the truth. No longer can the Roman Catholic gang boast, ‘“Al- 
though the Roman Catholic population of the United States numbers 
only one-fifth of the entire population, yet they fear us,” as they have 
boasted in one of their church periodicals. I cordially detest those of 
our Protestant clergy who are always harping on toleration and boast- 
ing of the fact that their “ dearest bosom friend is a Roman Catholic 
priest.’ * ® * Bah! The cowards! * * * I am glad to read 
that the Pope of Rome, figuratively speaking, slapped old Bishop Brent, 
the Episcopalian bishop, in the face when he refused his invitation to 
1ttend the world conference on faith and order to be held in Switzer- 
land within a few months. Bishop Brent humbly begged him to attend, 
and he refused, During the eucharistic show in Chicago Cardinal 
Mundelein invited the Protestant (7?) ministers to attend the show, 
and the poor, craven creatures accepted. 

There is the difference. Our ministers are humble and cowardly, 
while the Roman Catholic hierarchy is arrogant and dominating. 

When will they wake up? Dear Senator, a man of your courage is 
what this country needs at its head in the presidential chair. Keep 
up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRIET FIELD. 





TRPXARKANA, ARK.—Tex., January 31, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Ileruin: I want to congratulate you in the stand you 
took and the information you gave the Senate in the Nicaragua-Mexi- 
can situation. 

The heart of every true American goes out in gratitude to you. 
You have rendered your country a valuable service. The country was 
slow in believing that the present administration was bent on carry- 
ing out the dictates of Catholicism and capitalism to break with and 
make war on Mexico, that capitalism might continue to despoil Mexico 
and that Catholicism might continue its strangle hold upon that 
ignorant, debased, and priest-ridden people. Oh, how a Tom Watson 
was needed there to stand by you. 

Will Senators and Congressmen, and supposedly good American citi- 
zens, never awake to the danger that confronts our country? Can't 
they see that there is no Christianity in Catholicism, that it is simply 
a great political system, masquerading under the guise of religion, 
using every means, fair and foul, to capture America for the Pope? 
To this end they are moving earth and hell to elect Al Smith presi- 
dent. The fight against Alcohol Smith must be made now, we can't 
afford to wait until the convention meets, and let the two-thirds rule be 
abrogated. If so, he is sure of the nomination. While he would not 
be elected, yet, bis nomination would wreck the Democratic Party, 
Your speech has done more to put a crimp in Smith's candidacy than 
anything that has as yet occurred, 

Again thanking you, I am with great respect. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRAND W. JONES. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 2, 1927. 
J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: The writer wishes to congratulate you on 
your able and valiant defense of Americanism. 

The following quotation of Abraham Lincoln shows clearly how well 
Lincoln understood the enemy: “ Neither let us be slandered from our 
duty by false accusations against us, nor frightened from it by men- 
aces of destruction to the Government nor of dungeons to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us to 
the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

This quotation appeared in the 1927 Everyman’s Almanac, published 
by the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 

If you are not already familiar with it, I hope it will be interesting 
and of value. 

Yours truly, 


Hon. 


i, A. ANDpRSON, 
70 North Thomas, 
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De Kas, ILL., January 31, 1927, 
Hon. J. THoMas Hertiin, 
Senator from Alabama, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Hon. J. THomMas HE¥LIN: I wish to congratulate you on 
your grand and noble stand in exposing before Congress the scheming 
of the Knights of Columbus to drag this country into war with Mexico, 
It is a time when all true Americans must be on guard against the 
enemy that would destroy our God-given liberties that have been so 
dearly bought and paid for by our forefathers. We must keep secure 
the liberties they have given us, so that we may pass them on to our 
children and to generations to follow. No greater foe have we to con- 
tend with than the Roman Catholic Church. It is the same to-day as 
it has been in the ages past. It is beyond redemption, 

I regret exceedingly that there were not other men in Congress with 
true American blood in their veins to stand by you in your brave 
stand. You have shown yourself a man among men to expose yourseif 
to such slander and persecution that the Roman Catholic Church wil! 
undoubtedly put against you, But be not afraid. The American people 
are behind you to the last ditch and will stick with the guns. Keep 
the good work going. This country needs a leader that will fearlessly 
bring the battle into the camps of the real enemies of this country. 
You have proven yourself a faithful patriot to your country, and the 
American people are thanking God for such a man as you. 

With faith in Almighty God, and Him to guide and lead you, victory 
will be yours. God bless you. 

For America first, last, and always, 
AXEL RYDEN. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., February 1, 1922. 
Hon. J. THoMAS HErFtrn, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I have noticed lately in. the public press several 
articles regarding your speeches before the Senate regarding the Mexico 
affair. Of course, the press does not print much of those speeches, 
or print them in full as they should. However, in one of the Wash- 
ington papers I notice a very complete account of one of your speechics, 
and I want to congratulate you on your American courage. You 
realize that there are few men in pubiic life to-day who have courage 
to stand up and tell the things that they really know about that 
un-American bunch. I am satisfied that you have their number and 
to the mind of any reasonable person and one who keeps in touch with 
their doings, you certainly only said what were the facts in the case. 

Of course, you must realize that it will mean almost retirement for 
you. That crowd of outlaws will get you some way. They will! first 
declare a political boycott against you. They will harass you in every 
method known to their craft, even to assassination if that will be the 
only means to get rid of you. They won't, of course, stab you in front, 
but they might do so in the back as that is their method of doing 
business. You will, of course, never get another Catholic vote in the 
State of Alabama, and there are perhaps some jelly-fish Protestants 
who will vote against you in sympathy with the Pope’s crowd. But 
it is more honor to be defeated by Americans than to be elected by 
the help of that crowd. However, you can now expect the fate of 
poor old Thomas Watson, who they hounded till he died, and at that 
he was worth more than all the subjects that the holy Pope has in this 
country. He was sure a 100 per cent American, 

I have always voted the Republican ticket, but I would want no 
greater privilege than to be able to cast a vote for you, and I would 
not care what ticket you run on or what office you wanted, as you are 
the brand of American that I admire, 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES F. Moyer. 





KERRVILLE, Tex., February 9, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. 0, 

Dear Senator: I wish to congratulate you on your speech in the 
United States Senate on the Mexican situation. It is doing more to 
bring to light the real situation than all else that has been said on the 
subject to date, I inclose a page taken from the last issue of Columbia, 
the official organ of the Knights of Columbus, published at New Haven, 
Conn. It explains the work of that organization and what they are 
doing with the million dollars raised to crush the Calies government in 
Mexico. It confirms your statement in the Senate and shows conclu- 
sively what they are doing to fool the people. 

May God bless your good work in the furtherance of preserving our 
American institutions, 

Yours truly, 
D. R. Lewis, 
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Porwin, KAns., February 10, 1927. 
Hon. J. Toomas HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeENaTOR Heriin: 1 am deeply interested in you and admire 
you for the stand you have taken upon the Senate floor in defense of 
,our country and my country. 

* 1 want to congratulate you, and thank you for the manly expression 
thought you gave before the Senate in behalf of the people of the 
United States, the interest displayed in keeping our country out of war 
th Mexico. Do not let the Pope’s militia, the Knights of Columbus, 
ring war upon us if it is im your power to prevent it. 

Let not your thoughts be intimidated by them. Millions of people are 
watching you. Hundreds of thousands of praying people are asking 

one God to your mind and fill it with wisdom and give you 
rength to endure. The people of our land have been praying: God 
ve us Men; men whe dare to think. It is your type of manhood this 
untry needs for President of our United States. 

When a country needs a man to save it, God raises up just such a 
as you and Lincoln to save it. I hope to see you elected President 
glorious Nation. 

Respectfully 


bless 


man 
of oul 
yours, 


U. G. RUSSELL. 





SpPpRINGFIBLD, Mo., February 5, 27. 
Senator J, THOMAS HEPLIN, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I wish to congratulate you for your fearless stand you 
have taken in the United States Senate for Americans in regard to 


he Mexican situation and the Knights of Columbus request to interven 
on behalf of their religion. 
Let me further state that if I personally bad the time I could get at 


least 10,000 signatures to this letter here in Springfield, Mo. 
Iloping that you keep up your good work, no doubt you will be 
] id 
I am, as all God-fearing Americans, 
Froyvp JONES. 
P. §.: General Washington once said, “ Put only Americans on 
guard , 
FP. J. 
Tcemaesi 
CrepAk Rapips, Iowa, 
lion. J. Tromas Herwin, M. §S., 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dpar Senator: Undeniably, t great need of the hour is the 
esence in the Congress of statesmren who have the ability to discern, 
d the courage to strike, the insidious enemies of our country. 
I desire, therefore, to commend your recent expose in the Senate 
the Roman Catholic intriguing; te compliment you on your courage 
| patriotism, and to assure you that four-fifths of the people of the 


country are with you. Concensus of opinion throughout the Middle 
West is that our United States troops have about as much business in 
s ragua or Mexico as KelHogg—with his “ Bolshevik” nightmare 
I in heaven, 
Since the press virtually ignored your wonderful senatori d- 
resses, as It does all 100 per cent American matter, don’t you think 
Government should erect a broadcasting® station at the Capital 
| require all speeches delivered in the House and Senate to be put 
the air so that the American people could get the facts and infor- 
tion available there, and not be choked off by a “ kept press as 


are now? 


Due to your courage and 100 per cent Amrericanism, thousands upon 


isands of Iowa Republicans would welcome an opportunity to vote 
you for President of the United States, not the least among them 
Yours very truly, 
DAN W. RICHARDS, 
201 South Second Street West. 
BALBOA, CANAL ZONE, 
Monday, January $1, 1927. 
nator J, THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak Str: While reading our local paper the Star and Herald of 


Panama City, I read where you clainred the Knights of Columbus were 
pending money to spread propaganda to war with Mexico. 
Inclosed find three pamphlets that were mailed to me by some one 


cause 


Canal Zone, no name signed. 
1 am the wife of a Shriner and a Christian Scientist in faith and 
sion. Perhaps they think to catch the unwary Protestant into 
ing to their cause, as many of them do without even inguiring 
cause, or reading their literature. I do not think that Mexico 
ants war with the United States, or anyone, but I do think the 
pe of Rome does. It looks a great deal like the spark thai started 
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the World War, that spark was small also. It seems only a small 
excuse is needed to sacrifice our sons for no gain or reason at all. 
Sir, we of the Canal Zone admire and laud your stand, and although 
we have no vote we are interested in all red-blooded American efforts 
to save our great country and her sons. 
Sincerely yours, 





Nites, Micu., February 5, 1927. 
The Hon, J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 
Senate Building Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Heruin: i, as an American citizen of the United States 
of America, wish to express my sincere appreciation of your fearless 
stand you are taking for the cause of America and pure Americanism, 
and in expressing my sentiments here I wish also to include the same 


sentiments of a host of real red-blooded Americans of Niles, Berrien 
County, Mich. Go to it, and we as Americans will stand behind you 
until the walls around the Pope of Rome crunrble into dust 


May Almighty God give you strength to carry on in your good work. 
Yours 


sine rely, 


Cuas. C. McINrTyne. 


KEWANER, ILL., February 5, 1927. 


lion. J. Tuomas HEPitin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Inasmuch as | have been reading different parts of your 
talks in Senate through the papers I can not help but writing you in 
regards to the fearless stand you are taking against the Mexican siftu- 
ation, whereby the Knights of Columbus are trying to get this Nation 
to declare war 

You are to be congratulated, and you surely have a big host of people 
supporting you throughout the United States. You need all the encour 
ugement in the world, and I hope the Protestant organizations will 
back up as the Knights of Columbus and organizations of their 
kind back up the Senators opposed to you and the thing that you are 
doing 


on Mexico. 


you 





Yours respectfully, 
Don C. Mayuew 

I. S.: We need more Senators with the backbone like yours—one of 
marrow and not of jelly. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL., February 5, 1927 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sir: Please accept congratulations fn the stand you have 
taken in keeping us out of war with Mexico, 
Yours sincerely, 
EDNA LONGHAvY. 
PiTTSFiIELD, MASss., January 31, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HIGNORABLE Sig: We, as Protestant American citizens, who are ever 
alert to the dangers which you have so fearlessly made known to the 
American public, desire to extend our manifold appreciation of your 
love and patriotism toward our glorious country. 

May your stirring remarks take their place with those of other 
patriots whose words have outlived them. May they be preserved for 
future generations to read. May they be an inspiration to Senators of 
other States, that they, too, may rally to the support of our God-given 
ideals as set forth in the Constitution of the United States, 

If ever our country needed men of courage and sterling character, it 
needs them now. You bave proven yourself to be one of these, and it 


is our sincere wish that there may in the near future_be more Hefling 

the United States 
With hearty approval and west wishes, we are, 

BERKSHIRE Kran, No. 9 

Knights of the Ku-Klue 


in Senate. 


Klan 
Att 


st: 


J. C. Kitmer, Seer 


farm. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., February 6. 1927, 


Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Senator: I am writing you a line congratulating you on the 
patriotic stand you have taken in reference to the Mexican affair. 

Thanks to God that we have at least one Senator who deems it un- 
necessary to knuckle down to Romanism. God be with you in your 
difficult task 


Very truly yours, 
Ep H. VISSERING, 
1204 North Park Street 





41:36 


Hon. 


MenporTa, ILL., February 7, 1927. 
J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senator from Alabama, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTor: Permit me at this time to compliment you on the 
stand you have taken in the Senate on the Mexican question. I think 
you have shown yourself to be a real American, and that you are in- 
terested in our country first, and even with the strong anti-American 
talking was not able to swing you from what you thought was your 
duty to tell the people of this great country. 

I feel sure that you can be depended on to stand for the bill which 
is in the Senate regarding that only native-born Americans be allowed 
to hold the offices of Senators and Congressmen. 

Let me again thank you for the stand you have taken, and it is a 
pleasure to me to let you know that the public is surely back of you 
in all such moves you make in the Senate. I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
, Jas. C, Briaes, 
P. O. Bow 61}. 





WAUKKGAN, ILL., February 7, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Member of United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am one just like the vast majority of honest and loving 
American citizens who in memory of the fathers that laid the corner- 
stone of this our great American Government and love their country 
above any country on earth—we yell, hurrah !—and the stand you have 
tuken against the Roman hierarchy and that American gang of Knights 
of Columbus who want to embroil us into a war with Mexico to benefit 
the Roman hierarchy. 

I want to thank you as an American for your fearlessness on the 
floor of our United States Senate to tell that sleeping body of United 
States Senators facts—the truth and nothing but the truth. Oh, I wish 
God would let in the light of true Americanism into the hearts of your 
brother Senators to rid our country forever from Roman propaganda, 
who want to kill the principles that our fathers fought and bled and 
died for. 

In closing I want to say, “ Keep on, you good Americans; up and on 
to save our country.” Hope and my blessing that the Almighty God 
will always be with you and keep your precious life for our Nation in 
this tragic hour, 

Yours, Ross C. Coan, 
2000 West Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., February 5, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: May I at this time offer to you my felicita- 
tious in the stand taken by you on the Senate floor recently in regard 
to the present situation between the state and church of Mexico, and 
the Knights of Columbus in our great country. 

I am satisfied that it takes a big man to stand where you did and 
say the things that were heard there at that time regardless of what 
persecution may befall you. 

Keep up the good work, Senator, and some day the populace may 
awaken to the fact that their country is being slowly but surcly moved 
to the papal gardens in Rome. It will be a hard fight for those 
awzke, but these broad-minded persons can be bumped good a few times 
and then the battle will be won. 

If in printed form, I would appreciate any reading matter on the 
subject that you have. In other words, the records of your speeches. 


Truly, 
J. L. BRENNAN, 
7055 St. Lawrence Avenue, 
PUEBLO, COLO., February 14, 1927. 
Hon. J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 


United States Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. : 

Deak Str AND HONORABLE CITIZEN: As I have been reading your 
speeches on the floor of the United States Senate regarding the policy 
of the United States toward old Mexico, I want to extend my hearty 
congratulations for same. I regard those speeches you have made as 
an eye opener to some of the American people. I hope there is a time 
coming when I can vote for you for [President of these old United 
States of America, to extend to you my appreciation for what you are 
doing: for your and my country. 

I will say I am a Republican, but the kind of a Republican that will 
vote a Democratic ticket, which I have done in the past, and expect 
to do in the future. As words will not express my respect for you, I 
will extend my very best wishes to you a long and prosperous happy 
life to you and family, and all who are near and dear to you. 

Your friends and admirers, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Hicks, 
1351 East Second Street. 
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Harrissura, IL.., February 5, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas Herrin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: As I am a 100 per cent American and a loyal voter for 
the right man in the White House, I ask you to go your length in 
keeping out those foreigners, both women and children and men, from 
America. Keep them out of here. 

Also make the probibition law stronger, as the people are very much 
interested in those two laws. 

Yours truly, voters of Illinois, 
Mrs. and Mr. W. W. FLEeMIna. 


-_— 


SeELLeck, WASH., February 1, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomas HEPFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I want to tell you that you are 100 per cent American. 
You are the real thing. Have guts. And I only wish you have Tom 
Watson, of Georgia, to stand with you (old Tom that was). 

I am referring to that speech you made in the Senate, when you said 
“the Catholic Church wanted war with Mexico,” 

Now, I am not going to take up your time with a lot of guff. You 
and Boran would be my choice for President and Vice President next 
year. Let me add that our ship of state is in pirate hands. Coolidge 
is a wooden man. Wall Street and the Pope run the United States. 
Mr. Herwrn, you have courage. I will take off my hat to you. I wish I 
knew you. There is one man in this county that knows you. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, 
F. B. SipeLinGcer, 

I am a Mason and Moose. 





East Canterpury, N. H., February 8, 1927. 
Hon. J. THoMAS HEPLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to congratulate you on your stand on the Mexican 
question and to thank you for your speeches. 

I hope, for the sake of these good old United States, that you will 
fight it to a finish. 

I surely wish when we next vote 
extreme pleasure of voting for you, an 
side. 

I wish our Senator Moses had half of your courage on this question, 

Yours, 


a President I could have the 
I am usually on the Republican 


EvGEeNs G. HAIGHT. 


NATIONAL City, CALIF, 
Hon. J. THoMAs HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Many, many thanks for your stand in the Senate against 
the growing menace of the Roman Catholic Church. 
May God bless you. 
We need a man like you for President of the United States. 
James Lyon. 





s KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 2, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: I am a Republican and an ex-Union soldier, but I want to 
approve every word you have uttered concerning the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and Catholics. 

I would like to vote for you for President. 

AN AMERICAN. 





White Picton, Micu., February 16, 1927. 
Senator J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorasie Sir: It gave me a great deal of pleasure when I read 
your speech and the stand you took in the Senate and defended our 
American principles and showed to the worid that America was not to 
be dominated by Roman rule. 

I am glad to know that we have such men as you in our Senate Hall 
at Washington, and I feel that you have a host of Americans who 
honor you in the stand you have taken, and that they are asking God 
to give you strength and courage to stand by your guns. 

Allow me to congratulate you. 

I hope you will realize that you have millions who are anxious for 
your success. 

America needs at this time men of your type, and I hope that your 
own State will see to it that you are kept in the honorable seat that 
you now have. 

If you have any tracts on the Mexican situation I would be glad to 
receive some. 

Never lower your standard. 


Yours very sincerely, E. C. Brooxway. 
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ELGIN, ILL., February 1}, 1927. 


Senator J. Tuomas HeEFtry, 
Washington, D. C, 


Deak Mr. HBFLIN: I was so glad to read of your speech to the Senate; 
and if only more men who call themselves true Americans would be 
strong to stand against the many foes of our Government and our home 
life we might feel safer. 

I am glad you have the courage of your convictions and are not 
afraid to stand for what you know is right. 
we all realize; and perhaps it will help you and strengthen you to 
know that you have the prayers and backing of many thousands of 
people who can see the many subtle foes that attack us on all sides, 
but who are not in authority to strike at these except by our vote, and 
to cheer you who are fearless to speak the truth. Many who have 
seemed indifferent and skeptical were stirred to action by your speech. 

May God give you added strength and courage to stand for right 
always. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. Mason. 


WHITE PIGEON, MICH., February 16, 227. 
Ilon. J. THoMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: Have been reading several accounts of your stand on 
the Mexican situation and wish to commend you for same. 

I am heartily in accord with you and can not help but believe that 
there are some direct representatives of the Pope of Rome back of the 
movement to try to get the United States in war with Mexico. 

More power to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES S1Isson, 


CuHIcaGo, ILL, February 15, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomas HEPFLIN, 
United States Senator from Alabama, 
Washington, D. C. 

IIONORABLE Stn: We as American citizens are indebted to you for the 
noble stand you are so ardently taking in upholding the principles upon 
which our country was founded. We regret that our fair State of 
Illinois which produced such noble men as Lincoln, Grant, and Logan 
has not at this time a Representative who could stand by you and 
assist you in this great patriotic work you are so nobly doing. 

May Divine Providence guide and protect you until you have accom- 
plished your God-given mission and success has crowned your efforts. 

With deepest gratitude to you, our country's defender, we are 

Most sincerely yours, 
Dr. and Mrs. O. L. MEDSKuR, 
107438 South State Street. 





Str. Jouns, Micn., February 15, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMAS HBFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND AND TRUE AMERICAN: I wish to congratulate you 
for the courageous stand you have taken in the Senate in regard to 
the Mexican trouble, and other true American ideals. 

I pray and hope other Senators will have the backbone to take the 
stand that you have 

Wishing you Godspeed in your work, 
assist you. 


I remain faithfully ever to 


CHARLES MUNGER. 





{Telegram] 
ScoTrpaLe, Pa., February 18, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HIEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Hearty congratulations on your stand on 
One thousand yoters, both men and women, 
your stand, 


situation 
applaud 


the Mexican 
in this vicinity 


J. A, KeLiey. 


CuicaGo, Inu., February 15, 1927. 
United States Senator J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. OC. 
My Dear Senator: May I be permitted to express to you my sin- 
cere approval and thanks for your stand on the Mexican situation. 
We need more men like you who have the courage of their convictions. 
Let us keep our hands off in other country’s internal affairs. We 
have had enough of war. Let us live in peace with our neighbors. 
I am, at your service, sir, a soldier. 
Sincerely, 
G. 


H, ALEXANDER. 


LXVIII 261 
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Mites Crry, Mont., February 15, 1927. 
Hon. J. Thomas Hertin, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Sir: If you have the speech you made exposing the Knights 
of Columbus and their propaganda, wil! you please send me a big bunch 
of them? 

I have just received 100 copies from Senator WHEELER and his speech 
on Nicaragua, and I have asked him for 100 more. 

You have no idea how you are appreciated among the real Americans, 
We begin to realize what you and Boran and WHEELER and a few 
others have done for America. If it had not been for you fellows put- 
ting the brakes on some of those un-American Senators, we would now 
be at war with Mexico and Central America. Our immigration law 
would have been torn to pieces and many of the measures that have 
been introduced that are not for the welfare of America. 

We need lots of watch dogs like you fellows. The trouble is we don't 
appreciate you enough. But pay no attention to that; continue being 
Americans. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARNER Fern, 





LAKE CHARLES, LA., February 15, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomas HEFttn, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak Senator: Wish to congratulate you en the speeches you made 
and stand you took on the Mexican question. 

surn them up, Tom. 

We people of Louisiana that are not Catholic are with you to a 
finish. 

If possible to have your speeches published in pamphlet form, would 
like to get about a hundred copies to distribute. 

Attach a clipping from the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise of the 15th 
of February. 

The New Orleans papers are too much Catholic. They won't pub- 
lish anything that is against the Catholic Church. They only give 
your speeches a few lines and twist it up so that you would think all 
the Senate was against you. At the same time they publish a column 
and a half interview of a Catholic priest that arrived in New York 
who had been run out of Mexico. 

Tom, we are all with you and suppose the Alabama people are also, 
or they have changed since I left the old State. 

With best wishes, 

Yours truly, 


THOMAS S. Tyler. 


—— 


READING, Pa., February 13, 1927. 
Senator J. THomas HEFtin, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sie: As a subscriber of the Fellowship Forum and a keen ob 
server of Roman Catholicism (political) I have noticed with much 
admiration your brave stand before men against one of this country’s 
worst enemies—Jesuitical Romanism. 

All honor to you. 

Let me say that my brother-in-law is a Regular Army man now sta- 
tioned in Texas, and a former Roman Catholic, a member now of the 
Lutheran Church, and I can tell you for him. He does not desire to 
outrage by force a weaker people and nation whose principal offense 
against this country seems to have been to displease a few American 
oil capitalists (many of whom are Reman Catholic) and the fact that 
she has thrown off the yoke of political Romanism. Nor do I care to 
Mexico invaded by the United States. My wife was raised in a 
Roman Catholic institution in Philadelphia, although born a Lutheran, 
and her brother also went through a similar experience, and they are 
both very well satisfied to be dissociated with the one big church, as it 
sometimes called—a system political and penurious, misnamed per- 
haps, but a system just the same. 

If you are knifed in the back, or your life is taken in some other way, 





see 


is 


there are thousands upon thousands of real Americans who stand for 
flag and country first who will avenge you and carry on. 
I am a taxpayer and a property owner in two cities of this great 


country of ours and have a family of three girls and one boy who are 
all able to salute the flag and say to 
nor to any foreign power. 

I was raised in the public schools and so will my children be raised, 


they owe allegiance none other 


and if Mexico is now going in strong for public schools, I would say 
that alone shows well-balanced political and educational minds in 
back of the destinies of Mexico. 

I would gladly sacrifice all I have to the cause you represent if 


ever the time comes when a choice must be made between America or 
the Pope. 
I am not alone in these principles for there are millions of good 


; Americans who feel likewise, but do not write it. 


BB se 
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Do not worry about idle threats or taunts from a gang of thugs and 
cross backs for in their hearts they are all yellow. It is true there are 
a few exceptions. 

Yours for God, home, and country, 
EDWARD RIDDELL CONLEY, 
Republican, 


Having several good Americans at hand while I write this letter, 
I have asked them if they care to express to you their approval of my 
sentiments by their signatures below. (Nine others.) 

I. S.: Most of the signatures to this letter are Republicans as I am, 
but Protestants first, last, and always, and if Smith of New York is 
defeated for the Democratic nomination by McAdoo, then three cheers 
for our next President for he will get as many Republican votes as 
President Wilson received. 

The names I wish you would keep in your confidence. As for mine, 
I do not care, but the others could be affected more or less. 


UrBaNA, ILL, February 15, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in thanking you for the stand you 
have taken in regard to the Mexico situation. 
1 again congratulate you for standing for what is right and just. 
If we only had more Senators like you, this country would have no 
fe ar, 
May God bless you is my earnest prayer. 
Ever your friend, 
Grorce W. JOHNSON, 


Honcut, Burre County, CatLir., 
February 5, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS IHIEFULIN, 
Washington, D. OC. 


Drar Str: The consensus of opinion with Protestant Democrats in 
this section is, you should hold your own, Heriin, “ Don’t give it up to 
slaves.” * * * ‘That this Nation, the best in all creation, if it was 
not for HEFLIN and men such as he, would go to the devil sure, That 
Jim ReEpD by change about has proved his undoing. That we have got 
his number now; that he is a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and we have no 
further use for him now: that he won’t be one of the immortals to 
reach the heavenly shore. So hold your own, HEFLIN, 

Jim Reep’s political career is ended here forevermore. JIM REED 
probably thought in case he was nominated for President he might 


obtain Catholic votes in this section. Some Democrats here seem to | 
think Jim is an Irishman. I asked several of them what made them | 


think so, and they said JIM was “agin” the Government on the Mexi- 
can situation, and that every Irishman that came to our shores was 
“agin” the Government; and Jim’s associates are Irish. 

* * * Jim is in a bad fix here, and if things are in as bad shape 
over the rest of the country Jim never could be elected if he suc- 


ceeded in getting the nomination. Why, there are Democrats here— | 


wets—who say they would not vote for Jim if they never had another 
drink. I am going to write to Jim and tell him what the Democrats 
here think of him, and advise him instead of trying to secure the nomi- 
nation for bimself to use his influence to secure the nomination of 
some 100 per cent American. My choice for President, Senator H&FLIN ; 
Vice President, Senator Kowarps, of New Jersey. 
Yours truly, 
Le Rooy PICKERING. 

. S.: I don’t belong to any fraternal organization, so no one can 

think there is any Ku-Klux Klan about this. 


Davis, 8S. DAK., Januery 31, 1927. 
Hion. J. ‘THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pear Sin: I want to write you a few lines of thanks for the stand 
you have taken in the Mexican and Nicaraguan affair. 

Our Senator, Mr. Norspeck, sent me the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of 
January 13 and 14; part of your speech was in it. it says you spoke 
further and your remarks we: in the Appendix. I did not get that 
part, but I know it was equally as good. 

* *°  * (Hats off to Mr. Heriin.) I am glad there is at least one 
that will stand up for the truth. I only hope you can wake up some 
of the other fellows and get them to back you up. For if we don’t get 
some action, I am afraid in the time to come we will have a government 
like Mexico. May the people of your State see fit to keep you in the 
Senate or put you in the presidential chair, and may God give you the 
strength and courage to stick to the truth and our Constitution, 

Very sincerely yours, 
: E. C. Dp Vrres, Bor 5}. 
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Byron, ILL, February i, 1927, 
Hon. J. Toomas Hertiy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I note with great satisfaction your speech in the 
Senate. If only Illinois had one Senator who had the nerve to speak 
the truth as we know the facts to be. I certainly admire men of your 
make-up and regret only a very few take the time to write you saying 
how pleased they were with your speech. Yet I know millions in 
their own minds say, “ Hurrah for Hurtin!” I only wish we could 
get a candidate of your caliber for President. 

While you are from Alabama, I just felt I must write and tell you 
how pleased I was. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN W. Coopmr. 





JONESBORO, IND., February 16, 1927. 
Hon. Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik AND Parrior: I have read your last speech on the floor 
when you again exposed the Knights of Columbus, and I want to say it 
was wonderful and what we have needed for several years. Oh, if we 
just had more men down there with a like amount of backbone. Then 
to think that a dirty, fat-bellied priest would be allowed to sit in the 
gallery and hiss you—it makes a real American boil. 

The attached clipping wil) show you that the man Chipps who threat- 
ened Reverend Norris was a Knight of Columbus of the dirtiest type. 
This is something the cowardly daily press never gave to the public. 
However, had he been a Mason or Knight of Pythias the fact would 
have been spread nation-wide. 

In the Terre Haute Star Everett Watkins called you the greatest 
demagogue of all time and the greatest embarrassment of the Demo- 
cratic Party. I say he is off his base. Mr. Heriin, I have been a Re- 
publican all my life and my father and grandfather were before me, 
but it has arrived at the place now where I say to hell with the party. 
I am now for the man who will do his best to save this glorious 
country from the clutches of the Pope, the greatest enemy of all. 

If the Democrats will put up some one for President who is anti- 
Catholic, they can defeat Coolidge. I could never vote for him again. 

Yours for more power, 
H. H. Perry. 


P, S.: You were right; if they ever stab you, it will be in the back, 


| Be careful; you know they got Lincoln, McKinley, grand Mayor Gaynor, 


and many others. 
a, Ma = 


Hon, J. THos., Her.in, 
Senator from Alabama, 
Dear Sir: I write to say I am a Republican—get that. But by the 
eternal gods, I vow—swear—promise, and proclaim that if the Demo- 
cratic Party will nominate you in 1928 for the presidency, I'll vote and 


| support you and do my best to elect you—get that, too—and I voice 


the sentiments of millions who (like yourself) are American enough 
to put patriotism above party. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 0. P. MEGAMAN, 
Bor $45, New Castle, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1927. 

CHICAGO, ILL., February 10, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear HonoraBLe Sir: I, and all our grand lodge of Masons, rejoice 
and glory in your glorious, gallant, and truly patriotic stand you have 
taken on the Mexican trouble and other causes you have espoused for 
the greater good and justice of the American people. 

The dreadful Catholic hierarchy should no longer crush and degrade 
poor Mexicans. Enough said is sufficient unto the day thereof. May 
your star rise like that of Napoleon, but never fall like his. Yours is 
of the soul brotherhood of Cesar, Cromwell, Gustavus Adolphus, Gam- 
betti, Mirabeau, Garibaldi, Kosciusko, Simon Bolivar, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Lee, Tilden, Bryan, 
the fearless defender of the faith of the righteous. 

I venture that 6,000,000 Masons would gladly proclaim you the next 
President of these United States if they could. 

Bless you and your work, 
Roy I«6o, 
4421 North Racine Avenue, 





EVANSVILLE, IND., February 3, 1927. 
Senator J. ’HOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: I have read in the daily paper of your noble defense of 
our beloved country in behalf of our sister Republic, Mexico, for which 
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I thank you. You deserve great praise and admiration. Everyone I ] 
meet is speaking in praise of you, except the Catholics, and they are | 
not saying much, 
I hope some time you will be President 
Alabama is my native State, but I have been living in 
50 years, 
I wish you great success and boldness in righteousness. 
S. A, BALLARD, 
1003 West Iowa Street, 


of these United States, 


Indiana for 


Pontiac, MIcH., February 5, 1927. 
Hon. Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dwar Senator: As an American, a Protestant, and a believer in 
democracy, I wish to commend you in your defense of the truth in 
showing up the Knights of Columbus and the Catholic hierarchy in 
their effort to embroil this country in war with poor old Mexico— | 
Mexico, that has been exploited by high finance and kept in subjection | 
and ignorance for hundreds of years by Catholicism, the father of slav- | 


and superstition. I would to God that we had more Senators 
that had the backbone to stand for the best interests of our beloved 
homeland. I would like to invite the Senators of our United States of 
America to listen to a verse of Longfellow’s: 


ery 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 


In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb-driven cattle, 

Be a hero in the strife.” 
How many Senators are playing the réle of “hero” ? How many 
are on the firing line to free this Nation from the influence of the 


Pope and his followers—the Catholic priests? Let us ask ourselves: 
Are we going to be like “ dumb-driven” cattle (driven to the slaughter | 
without a protest), or are we going to be a “hero” in the strife? If 
are Protestants, let us protest; if we believe in democracy, let us | 
ficht its enemy (with the truth), Catholicism, 

Yours for the United States of America; let her be helpful to her 
weak neighbors, not detrimental. 


we 


Jonn H. Garrert, 
198 Willow Avenue. 





BRrowNSVILLE, Tex., January 28, 1927. | 


Tion. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR HleFLIN: I would like to shake your hand as the 


greatest patriot to-day in the United States Senate. I thank God for | 
oue honest man not afraid to champion the right, 

War with Mexico would be the greatest sin we could engage In. We 
would only be defending the Pope and his cohorts in Mexico against an 
inoffensive, helpless people struggling for freedom, liberty, and educa- 
tion. 

May God bless you in your efforts for your people. 

Most respectfully, J. H. Driver, 
A retired medical doctor. 
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JANUARY 31, 1927. 


Hon. J. THomMasS HBEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: Thank you for your timely and forceful utterances on 
Rome's effort to get us into war with Mexico. 

We are all for you in your fearless attacks on Roman Catholicism's 
bold efforts to Romanize the Republic. The country's deepest need is 
more men in Congress with your foresight and patriotism. 
to you. 

Millions of loyal patriots back you up. 
Yours sincerely, 


Suc cess 


A. A. DeLarM, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Omaha, Nebr. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 2, 
United States Senator J. T. HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Is it possible for you to furnish me with a number 
of copies of your speech on the Mexican war situation, which was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD on January 25? A _ friend 
showed me the Recorp last night and after showing that copy to the 
Episcopal bishop from Chattanooga, Tenn., Rev. James M. Maxon, 
whe happens be lecturing here, he asked to keep that copy and 
ts to in helping to drive out the present war devil that 

to certain people. I could 1,000 copies of that 
Speech if you had them to spare. 

Every citizen of the United States is to be congratulated that we 
have to-day, in this national crisis, in the United States Senate a 
man of your courage and stamina, who is not afraid to speak the 
truth even if it strikes at the most powerful influences on earth. 

Very truly yours, 


1927. 


to 
it 


possess 


expe use 


seems use 


Paut F. DEHNEL, 
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MaNawa, WIs., January 29, 1927. 
Hon, J. THomMas Hzruin, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deak SeNatTOR Heriin: I am sending you this card in behalf of 
myself and a number of other citizens here; and we want to congratu- 
late you on your speech in which you expose the underhanded work of 
the Knights of Columbus trying to involve this country in war with 
Mexico, in behalf of the Pope and the Catholic Church. 

We take off our hats to you, Senator Heriin, and may God be with 
you. 

Very sincerely, 


Hi CoLweur. 
, BILLINGS, MONT., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomAS HEFLIN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C 
Deak SENATOR: Inclosed please find a short testimonial signed by 
19 representative citizens of Billings. 
These few men constitute but a very small number of the local 
people who heartily indorse your stand on the problems of Central 
America. 


I have been pleased to sign it and, at their request, to forward same 
to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Earn V. Cine, 
Secretary, Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry. 


AVENEL, N. J., January 30, 1927. 


Senator J. THoMAs HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DearR Stk: This afternoon I attended a religious service, where there 
was a large gathering of people, and I heard your remarkable speech 
read, which you gave at the Senators’ meeting. This was read from 
a newspaper clipping. 

I want to take this occasion to thank you for this wonderful speech, 
for it shows that you are a man of grit and courage. 


I am thankful that we have such a man as you for a Senator, for 
God knows we need you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mr. AND Mrs. ALBERT ALBERTSEN, 
Mr. AND Mrs. EDWARD WALTERS, 
6 Fifth Avenue. 


One hundred per cent Americans. 


Maquoketa, lowa, February 9, 1927. 


Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: After reading the last two issues of the Fellow- 
ship Forum I can not help but think that it is my patriotic duty to 
commend you for the noble work that you are doing. 

I believe that you have done more to uphold the principles of our 
forefathers, and to expose the rottenness of those who pledge allegiance 
to a foreign foe, than any other man that ever stood on the floors of 
Congress. 

The threatening letters that you have received are but evidence of 
the tactics they will pursue in order to either rule or ruin, and is the 
strongest argument in favor of a deportation bill and the tightening of 
our immigration laws. 

Keep up the good fight and rest assured of the approval of millions 
of loyal American citizens. I only wish that we had a man like you in 
the White House. 

Yours in unfailing bonds, Ww. 


W. OGpeEN. 


TacoMa, WaSU., January 31, 1927. 


Hon. J, THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR HeFuIN: This is just a word of encouragement to you 
for your stand recently taken in the Mexican question. 

The Protestant world ought to know by this time what the real 
trouble in that poor benighted country is, and certainly we as citizens 
of a freedom-loving United States ought to be the last to oppose them 
in gaining for themselves the freedom we ourselves have demanded, 

Glad you made the exposure, and I am writing to say that you do 
not stand alone and you bave the admiration of countless thousands 
who glory in your courage to tell the truth of the matter as you see 
it. Would that we had a few more men who would stand by their con- 
victions and say the thing they know to be true. 

More strength to your arm. 

Fraternally yours, 
Rey. Guorce F. Pottock, M. E£. Pastor. 











Port Gipson, Miss., February 2, 1927, 
FIEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senaror HeFuN: We want you to know that we appreciate 
what you are doing for your country right now. We hail you as one 
of the vest patriots our land has ever known for you must realize 
you are placing your life in jeopardy as long as you keep the stand 
you hav taken 

We thank God for you and trust that you may be spared to see the 
ré Its of your courageous attack on the greatest enemy our country 
has ever known 

Your very sincerely, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. JAMES. 


Ex. Paso, Tex., February 2, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Sir: I am writing to thank you for your upstanding fight in 
this it 1 hour of our country’s peril. 


Che subsidized press gives us very little of your speeches, but enough 


for us te lize that in you we have one patriot who is not afraid to 
speak the truth 
God gi us more men” like yourself is the prayer of, 
Yours sincerely, 


J. C. ZIMMER, 
15145 Lawton Avenue. 
(Aged 90 years.) 


KALAMAZOO, MicH., February 3, 1927. 


Ion. J. THomMas HEPFLIN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Please permit me to congratulate you on the stand you 
have taken, and your courage in telling the truth of the Mexican 
trouble in a way that will go down in history. There is no doubt 
that you will be persistently persecuted by the enemies your speech 
will have made, and it is my earnest wish that your spirit may be 
kept courageous by expressions of confidence and approval from all 
over the country. 

We get none of the vital truths of this nature in our lecal paper, 
and it is pleasure to find from some source that we have some men 
in our Senate who are awake to the dangers that threaten our govern- 
mental structure, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. O. MILLER, 
124 Feilows Avenue. 


ELDORADO, KANS., February 2, 19%, 
Ser or HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: Out here in Kansas a great many men 
and women are indorsing your recent speeches before the Senate. 
May God give you strength and courage to tell the American people 
the truth, 
Very truly yours, 
LULA BENTON, 
Chairman Women’s Council of the 
Republican County Central Committee. 


WATERVILLE, ME., January 30, 1927. 
United States Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senaror: I take much pleasure in writing you these few 
words expressing my personal approval of your splendid stand and 
courage against the Knights of Columbus propaganda that is being 
broadeasted throughout this country for war with Mexico. There 
are many speakers that are doing their utmost to persuade the publie 
mind their way, but thank God the Orange Order and Ku-Klux Klan— 
and your honorable stand of a few days ago—has enlightened the 
minds of the people to a point where Scott or any other lecturer can 
not sway them. 

This is’ a personal letter from just a common day laborer, but I 
express the feelings of thousands of Maine's best citizens, millions 
of Protestants in this fair country of ours. 

rhe people are following this Mexico question very closely. Your 
debates, also, those of Senators Borau, LA FOLLETTE, and Congress- 
man LIUpDDLESTON, are read in many lodge rooms. 

I trust that you and other Representatives will carry on to the 
very last until truth and light will be the blessings unto all the poor 
Mexicans and the Word of God will be free to all. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AgcHip B,. SMITH. 
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ScHILver Park, Itu., February 12, 1927. 
Hon. J. Tomas HEFtin, 
Washington, D. 0. 

HonoraBie Sir: It takes a man to do a man’s work. * * ® ‘The 
public in general had its eyes opened by your wonderful exposure in the 
Senate recently underlying the true motives for all the trouble in both 
Mexico and Nicaragua, both friendly countries, glad and willing to live 
at peace with us if we but mind our own business and keep on our side 
of the fence. 

The great rank and file of Americans do not understand fully what 
is at the bottom of all the trouble with Mexico, namely, the Catholic 
Church, and more particularly its priesthood, with its pernicious inter- 
ference in governmental matters, and so the Knights of Columbus are 
willing to spend millions to embroil this c untry in war with a friendly 
national that Uncle Sam might pull the Pope’s chestnuts out of the fire. 

Real Americans appreciate and are thankful that men like you, 
enator HEFLIN, stand on guard to keep the country informed; a man 
that is brave enough to come right out in the open and put your 
finger on the sore spot and call it by its right name. I am speaking 
only for myself but you can rest assured that your gallant action will 
be cherished and rewarded by millions of real Americans even if they 
do not write you or congratulate you in person. True, you are not 
making a lone stand in this matter as you have a number of abl 
comrades in both House and Senate, but nevertheless I wish to thank 
you. 

There is nothing wrong in the people having a perfect right to peti- 
tion Members of Congress, but it is criminal for any sect or society to 
try, through propaganda, to throw a country into war through lying and 
deceit. 
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Respectfully yours, 
0. E. Lorx. 


Reponpo Bracu, CAtir., 
February 10, 1927. 
United States Senator J. THoMas HPeFLIN, 
Washington, D. 0, 

Hon. Mr. Heriuin: The Redondo Beach Men’s Club, in meeting as- 
sembled on last Wednesday evening, February 9, unanimously approved 
the wonderful stand you have taken on the floor of the Senate on the 
Mexican question and the spirit of true Americanism shown in your 
attitude. 

Peoples possessed with the spirit of 100 per cent Americanism can 
and should appreciate the worth of men like you, who dare to stand 
for the right. 

God give us men. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cc. C. Cripps, Secretary. 
CuHicaGo, ILL., January 6, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas HEPLIN, 
United States Senator, Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I extend to you my sincerest congratulations for 
the stand you have taken on the Mexico and Catholic situation. 

It is comforting to know there are still a few red-blooded Americans 
in our beloved Capitol with backbone enough to stand up for what 
our forefathers fought for. 

It is too bad that the majority of the Protestant population has 
acquired the sleeping sickness. 

Keep up the good work. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. Sueerrr, 1469 Carmen Avenue. 





EVANSTON, ILL., February 7, 1927, 
Hon. J. THoMAS FIEFLIN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Senator: Please accept my heartiest congratulations for 
the frank and honorable stand you have taken on Americanism. 

There is no alternative for a real American, 

You are not alone in your convictions and it would please me 
to know that our honorable Senator from Illinois would see the light 
and help shoulder the fight with you. 

Again extending my congratulations, and best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
A. A, BrerNnauL, 


BuFFa.o, N. Y., February 14, 1927. 
Senator HEriin, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: You and I are on different sides of the fence 
politically, but I want to thank you most heartily for your stand on 
the Mexican matter. It is time some one spoke up in meeting and 
bad the courage of his convictions. There is absolutely ne doubt that 








oy 
‘ 
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the Knights of Columbus would gladly push us into a war for the 
sake of their damnable superstition. P. S., miscalled “ religion.” 

Of course, in this priest-ridden city we have seen nothing of what 
you said, except a short report, which probably got through by accident, 
and which doubtless makes for a bad time for the offender. 

If a man is arrested in this city for some trivial offense, the news- 
papers will headline “ Klansman accused of crime,” and in the body of 
the article will say “ The accused is believed to belong to the Ku-Klux 
Klan.” But a Romanist is Accused of murder, convicted, and appeals. 
The papers refer to him as “ the accused cleric.” 

I have made this suggestion to several Knights of Columbus: “If you 
want to clean up Mexico,” their phrase, “why not send down your 
gallant knights, with their cocked hats and tin swords, and show them 
what you are worth?” Not them! 


It is said your life is threatened. ‘Threatened men live long, and 
those fellows are too wise to try anything of the sort. It would stir 
things up—-the last thing they want. 

With best wishes. 

Very truly yours. 
F. E, WILLIAMS. 





LEOMINSTER, MASs., February lb, 1927. 
THOMAS HEFLIN, 

Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DearR Str: Words can not express the high admiration I have for you 
in regard to the Mexican situation, Anyone who isn't afraid to get up 
and tell the truth, no matter how much opposition, certainly deserves 
commendation, ; 

I only wish we had more men like you at the head of our great 
country. I have many friends and relatives here that have voiced their 
opinions, and they feel exactly as [ do about it. 

Please keep up your good work. Surely God will be with you, and 
you will win in the end. 

Very truly yours, 


Hon. J. 


Mr. and Mrs, TIARoLD FE. Poweks, 
18 Bowen Place, 


AMBOoY, MINN., February 1}, 19987. 
Ilon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: I am writing you this to show that some of us appreciate 
the stand you have taken in the Mexican situation. Although the 
papists and Knights of Columbus may be making a lIct of noise, the 
real Americans are behind you. 

There are 6 votes at our house. Should you ever aspire for some- 
thing more than Senator you can count on us. And lots of friends 
and neighbors think the same as we do. 

May God bless you and all your interests. 
men at Washington the courage to stand up 
the good old United States of America. 

I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


May He also give more 
for the best interests of 


Josrrn C. DreraLorr. 
TorpkkKa, KANs., February t}, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
v ashington, dD. ¢. 


My Dear Senator Hertin: | want to congratulate you on your 
recent speeches in the Senate. 
I understand thoroughly just how much courage it took to make 


those speeches. I understand this because I have watched eagerly in 
the and also in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD to find 
stand by our own Kansas statesmen, and found nothing. 


press some such 


It was a matter which required courage to discuss frankly and sin- 
cerely from all angles. 


Your speech was pretty well covered by the Fellowship Forum, and 
your stand will be approved and appreciated by loyal American citizens 
all over the country. 

Thanking you for 
ter, I am 

Yours most sincerely, 


your stand and splendid courage in this mat- 


Lma 
Editor Kansas 


DAY MONROE, 
Woman’s Journal. 
ROSELLE Park, N, J., February 6, 1927. 
Senator J. TuoMas [IEFuty, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Stk: Thank God for mep like you. Let us hope others will 
soon follow in your footsteps and not be afraid to speak the truth. 
For every hiss of the Roman Catholic priest, remember you have the 
blessings and prayers of a million Protestant Americans, 
You have started the good work. Keep it up. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. 


JENNIE 


A. CHRISTIAN. 
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Paitapecentia, Pa., Pebruery 7, (9e7. 
Hon. J. THomas HEFLty, 
United States Senate, Cc. 

Dear Sir: I congratulate you on your stand for Americanism 

Thank God that at least one State will elect a man whe is not afraid 
to tell the truth. 

More power to Alabama and to her Senator, J. THoMas HErtrn. 

tespectfully yours, 


Washington, D. 


W. L. MeConomy, 
4” Jerome Street, 


Brtpurreorr, Cons., February 7, 1927. 
Hon. J. THomMas Her in, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have read with great concern several accounts of 
the religious issue and debate on the Mexican policy between you and 
Senator COPELAND, 

And I wish to say I agree with you on every point on this subject. 
The Knights of Columbus are the most egotistical, famboyant, untrue, 
and destructive organization we have on our shores of America to-day. 
And they are working day and night to put their “ Faithful” Al 
Smith up for nomination for President in the coming election. 

* * + ~ 7 * e 

I take great pleasure in writing you that I admire you as a “ two 
fisted, red-blooded, full-fledged, tighting American,’ and you make a 
good example for other Senators to follow. And the good people back 
home In Alabama, your State, can feel proud and look upon you with 
much pride in presenting you with this office of high honor, you 
are now engaged in the most serious fight of your life of which you 
are and will be successful. 

Wishing you all the success and good health there is in this world 
and that some day the White House may be your home. 

Yours very respectfully, 


as 


GREY, 
Washington Arenue 


Howarp FE 
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Los ANGELES, Calir., January 29, 1987 


Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. ©. 
Deak Sir: Please be advised that your stand on the present Mexican 
situation, as reported in our local press of to-day, has struck a 
responsive chord of approval at this distant point. 
The undersigned feel that it is about time that some of our repre 
sentatives who are fortunate enough to possess a degree of what may 
be called “abdominal fortitude”"’ in lieu of the more popular expres 
sion, to publicly declare some of the real facts in connection with this 
situation. 
We offer this, therefore, as our expression of approval, encouragement, 
and moral support. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Fire DrrarTMENT, 
I. B. TrReespetr, 
First Assistant Chief. 
B. M. BLAKkg, 
Second Assistant Chief 
F. SHIRLEY, 
Eavecutive Clerk 
Sipxney, Nesr., February 2, 19% 
Senator J. THOMAS HeFLin, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 
My Dear Senator: Only wishing I could pat you on the back for 
your stand in the Mexican situation. I just want to tell you that 


Nebraska stands all most solid with 
You surely have the moral support of the 


Yours very truly, 


you 


Nebraska Protestant people 


J. M. Newson. 
SanTaA Crara, CusBa, February 1%, 19”, 
flon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Broruer: I note that you have done your plain simple 
duty when such work was needed. I thank you for it. I was re 


quired to close my Methodist scheol, The Peoples Institute last Febra- 
in Piedras Mexico, and had opportunity to 
study Romanism in Mexico, the United States, and now in Cuba. 1 
hope you will keep clear of the foolish notion that Romanism is better 
in the United States than in Catholic countries. I think it is 


Negras, have some 


more 


impudent there than anywhere. 
What I started out to say is this: I can give you the law of the 
Catholic Church, up to date, authoritative, imperative to the effect 


that it is a mortal sin generally for a Catholic to vote for any man 
who defends liberty of conscience, liberty of worship, liberty of the 
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all good Catholics to extirpate any 





press, and that It is the duty of 

newspaper that defends liberty of worship, liberty of conscience, or 
liberty of the press. I can show you where it is a fundamental law 
of the Cathelie Church to lie and commit perjury in the interests of 


the church, and where the Catholic Church has the right to authorize 
the killing of a contumacious heretic. 

When a Catholic Senator objected to your accusations by stating 
that he he pleased he did not touch sides nor bottom of the 
issue The Catholic scheme makes deliberate provisions for granting 
freedom to any prpminent member, so that he may not be called to 


voted as 


account by his priest; that does not touch the question as to the 
authority of the priests over their members. I can give the published 
law on that. You will find my name in the report 1 gave in the 
Fellowship Forum some three weeks ago as to Mexico. 
I shall be glad to hear from you. 
Very sincerely yours, 


J. A. PHILLIPS, 
Clara Charge, Cuban Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


Pastor, Santa 


CLARENDON HILLS, li1., February 14, 1927. 
THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

leak HONORABLE Sin: I wish in this manner to congratulate you 
on the splendid speech which you made on the Mexican situation on 
January 21, 1927, and to assure you that all good American citizens 
appreciate that we have men of your type in the Congress of this 
great United States of America. 

A man who can unflinchingly stand before the assemblage of our 
Representatives in Congress and let the truth be spoken is to my mind 
the type that is needed in our country to-day. 

You can well be assured that you are merely reviving the spirit of 
the Father of our Country, George Washington, whom we will soon honor 
the birth anniversary of, and it is indeed fitting at this time to pause 
and try to perpetuate the visions of the character and loyalty of the | 
tirst President of the United States of America, 7 

‘The Monroe doctrine can be applied also to selfish individuals who 
will barter our freedom for political reasons in the guise of a sacred 
religion. | 

May God bless you in your stand in that which history has proven 
is the foundation of our peaceable liberty. 

Yours sincerely, 


Senator J 


P. T. LINDEN. 
MiaMI, Ariz, February 5, 1927. 
Ilona. J, THOMAS HEFLIN, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C 


Dear Sin: We, the undersigned citizens of the State of Arizona, 
wish to extend our congratulations and hearty indorsement of your 
stand in the Senate relative to controversy between our Government 
and the Government of Mexico. 

You certainly expressed our ideas and beliefs in the matter. 

Yours very truly, Cc. O. GLOVER 
(And 19 others). 
HAVERHILL, Mass., February 15, 1927. 
IIon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 
Dear Sir: To congratulate you upon your fearless and courageous 


stand that you have taken toward Americanism would indeed be a mild 

form of appreciation, | 

Your endurable courage, and your excellent ability to voice that | 

courage, will go far toward saving America for Americans. 
Sincerely yours, 

Ww. RB. mo 


—— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 13, 1927. 


Senator J. Tuomas HEFLIN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C., 

HIONORABLE Sir: It is with grateful appreciation that I read in the 
January 29 issue of the Fellowship Forum your speech before the 
Senate in regard to the war propaganda put forth by the Roman 
Catholic organization with respect to the Mexican question. } 

The searchlight of truth, which was so turned on the darkest of | 
manipulations and human policies, brings to the slowly awakening | 


American mind the of more light. That should be 
flooded with threats is only natural, and that you may be assured of 
support, so far as you walk in the light of principle, from every 


necessity 
| 
righteous thinker I want to contribute my word of encouragement, 


you 


temember that the keynote of the last beatitude is “rejoice” in 
persecution, and Jesus’s words “If a man keep my saying, he shall 
never see death,” is an answer to every threat against your life, and 
your endeavors toward a righteous government will be fruitful. 
Very respectfully, 
Eotts F, Fontaine. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., February 2, 1927. 
Hon. J, THomas HEr iy, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sir: In these trying times when one like yourself is frequently 
maligned and misrepresented by the foes of liberty and friends of 
Rome, I wish to simply state that although not a resident of your 
State (I am from New York) I want to say that I have heard you 
speak in the Senate Chamber, and while sitting there I could not help 
but admire the manner in which you stood up for the truth. You have, 
I assure you, many, many admirers throughout the land who, with 
myself, would consider it a distinct honor to be able to east a ballot 
for you should opportunity ever present itself so te do. 

Yours truly, 
= H. Roperr Ferrero, 
Bor 12%, Summit Avenue, New Drop, Staten Island, N. Y. 


LANCASTER, 8. C., February 1, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEPLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deark Senator: We, the members of Unity A. R. P. Sabbath School, 
congratulate you on the stand you have taken against the underwinded 
organization that have been plotting to hurl our country into war. We 
thank God that there is one man in the Senate who is not afraid to 
stand, seemingly alone, and tell the truth; but you have the people at 
your back. 

May success and honor be yours in the great fight that you have 
launched for peace. 

We admire your courage; keep up the fight. 

Very sincerely, 


J. D. and Surriey B. Nisper, Committee 


TRENTON, MISS,, January 29, 1927, 
Hon. ToM HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Would you mind sending me the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 
your remarks made recently touching the Catholic question? 
I am with you and glad Alabama has a man in Congress who has the 
courage of his convictions. 
Thanking you in advance, I am 
Very respectfully yours, $. & 
P. 8.: If Al Smith is put on Democratic ticket I won't vote it, though 
it has been the political faith of my ancestors as far as I have any 
record, 


carrying 


BELL 


aC. Be 


LINDEN, N. J. 
Hon, T. R. HEFLIN, Senator. 

Dear Sir: We note with pleasure your courageous stand in the 
Senate for pure Americanism, pure Protestantism, and for God, country, 
and free public schools, unhampered by the Knights of Columbus or 
Rome, from any angle. 

Keep up the good work. 

God always provides a man in time of need. 

Very truly yours, 
RB. 
115 


B. PHILwurps, 
Elizabeth Avenue. 


Mr, AND Mrs. 


FRBRUARY 1, 1927. 
Mr. HEFLIN. 

Dear Senator: At our last regular meeting, held January 20, 1927, 
we the members of the Ossining Circle Club wish to commend you upon 
the action which you took in regards to the Mexican situation. 

Yours in loyalty, 
GEORGE G. WALKER, 
179 Grove Street, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Fesrvaky 11, 1927. 
Senator THomAs J. HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Heruin: For your private information, T want you to 
know that your voice has been the voice of practically all of the citizens 
of Alabama, as well as of the overwhelming majority of the citizens 
of the entire United States, as you have so courageously protested in 
the Senate against the efforts of Komanists and certain internationally 
minded capitalists to plunge our Nation into war with Mexico. And 
I want to congratulate you on the courage and intelligence and force- 
fulness of your utterances and on the stabilizing effects of those utter- 
ances upon our foreign relations. 

As I have on scores of occasions recently spoken regarding the 
Mexican crisis and the causes therefor, and have referred extensively 
to your commanding leadership in the Senate as affecting this situation, 
I have had unusual opportunity of noting the reaction of the masses 
ef our voting populace. From the Gulf of Mexico to the Tennessee 
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line and from our Mississippi! border to the Georgia boundary—every- | 

where in Alabama—-our people are proud of you and inderse your stand. 
Keep up the good fight; your labors are not in vain. Millions upon 

millions of Americaus are fervently saying “Amen” to your words, and 


thank God that the voice of patriotism is not silent in the Senate of 
the United States. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sinee rely yours, 
Birmingham, Ala 
New York City, February 1, 17. 
United States Senator HEeFr.in, 


Washington, D. C. 


Deir Str: Good for you! 
In your speeches in the Senate exposing the efforts of 


the Knights 


of Columbus you bave rendered a signal service to your country. 
Ilere in New York City the Roman Catholics have got a strangle 
hold on the city government. 
They oppose the public school, their priests saying that the teach- 


devil's 
of the 


of children that is not supervised by priests and nuns is the 
Romanists control education and have per cent 


ing 
work ; Ver 75 
positions as teachers, 


There are no end of big firms in this city where the heads of de- 





partments, heads of personnel, secretaries of the heads of the con- 
cerus ¢ Roman Catholics, and they make it their business to see 
that the best jobs are given to members of their own faith. 


A man who is married and employed in one of these places is afraid 


to say a word in defense of Protestantism. And to think that the 
Declaration of Independence was signed by but one Catholic! 

I am told that the superintendent of the Woolworth Building has 
boasted that every one of the hundreds of employees is a Roman 
Catholic. One of the daughters of Woolworth married a Roman 
Catholic. 


Speaking of Mexico, over station WHAP, in this city, last Satur- 
light, the secretary of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States stated that in one day in the Alameda—what is now the 


public park of Mexico City--159 men and women were burned alive by 
order of the inquisition, Dominican fathers being responsible for this 
terrible deed. 


The Knights of Columbus are putting forward preposterous claims in 
regard to the immigration quota of the Irish Free State. A letter in 
the New York Herald-Tribune of last Sunday, giving figures and dates, 


siys that Great Britain—not the Irish Free State—is discriminated 
against, as the greater portion of the Irish in the United States in 1790 
were trom the north of Ireland and Protestant. 

Jolin Carroll, bishop of Baltimore in 1789, estimated the entire 
Catholic population of the United States at 30,000, of whom 5,0UU were 
colored. Many of the 530,000 were of French and German origin. 

Keep up the good work, Senator. You have bebind you a tremendous 
f »wing. 

AN ADMIRER. 

P. S.: | know Freemasons in this city who are afraid to say that 
they belong to the Masonic Order. The Roman Catholics are so strong 
and so resentfal here. 

Tacoma, Wasu., February 8, 127, 
lion. J. THomMAs TIMPFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I wish to congratulate you and extend to you 
my appreciation for the stand that you have taken in the Senate regard- 
ing the Mexican situation. You are doing our country unmeasurable 
good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
GarL M. Krnnepy, 
124; Past Sizty-ninth Street, Seattle, Wash. 


MILLSBoroO, Pa., February 13, 


1927, 


Hon. THOMAS FHIEFLIN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Drak Str: I have read with much pleasure of your firm and decisive 
stand matters pertaining our relations with Mexico and the 
activities of the Roman Catholic Church and affiliated 


in their endeavor to embroil the United States in war 


in to 


insidious its 
organizations 
with Mexico, 
I can truthfully say with thousands of others that “we thank God 
that there are yet a few men who help control the affairs of our 
Government who have the vision of right, justice, and love of country 
sufficiently strong their hearts; that can live in and 
not hear the cannon's opening roar of conflict.” 
Dear Senator, we thank you for your service to 
may God ever give you the strength to fight on. 
Very truly yours, 


in we yet peace 


‘our country,” and 


J. A. HARSHMAN, 
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LExINGTON, N. C.. Februery U1, m2. 


Hien. J. THomas Herrin, 
Washingion, D.C. 

TIONORABLE Sik: We have noted with sympathetic interest the 
and sensible stand have taken in regard to our conduct in 
and Central America, and we want you to know that we are with you 
fo the last man. We are unable to see how any sane, patriotic Ameri- 
can can find fault with your diagnosis of the situation. 

We love our country. We give it first place on every program, and 
we never forget the men dare to take the taken. 
If there is at any time anything we can do to strengthen your arm, 


sane 


you China 


who stand you have 


let us know. 
We are, 
Faithfully yours, 
LEXINGTON KLAN, No. 25, REALM OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Curcaco, Inu, February 1, 22 
lion. Senator Heruin, 
United States Scnate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: It is with sincere admiration that I congratulate you for 


the stand that you have taken in the protection of the interests of the 
American people, not only of your own’ State but of the 
Nation of which we Americans [cel so proud 

It has come to the time when the interests of the Americans must be 
protected from the degrading element that is fast becoming a menace to 
our welfare and the urgent need of men like you to stand up and 
mand that the rights of the American people be protected from an un- 
American, apparently uncivilized class of degenerates that are trying 
to run the affairs of this country. 

Wishing you a success in your undertaking. 


one great 


de 


Very truly yours, L. FE. Grrewens 
ROANOKE, VA., February 2, me. 
Senator THOMAS HEPFLIN, 
Washington, D. ©. 
Dear Str: You probably remember addressing a Bible class here a 


few years ago at their banquet, which was held at the Elks’ Club. I 
happened to be a member of this class and there is where [ met you. 

1 want to state with all eurnestness that I appreciate the stand you 
have taken and the Let 
some the officials there and some of the people here or anywhere 


courage you are showing regarding Mexico 


ol 


else make a joke of what you say. I want you to know, and know you 
do know, that millions of people, and among them the very best, are 


right back of If and the Catholic 


you. weak-kneed politicians press 
does not get us in trouble in some way sooner or later, I am fooled 
I think it is great to have a man in your position that is not afraid to 


say “Catholic” or “ Knights of Columbus” when it is necessary. 

I live in America, the part of it we eall the United States, the 
greatest country on eurth, and I am proud to be its honored citizen, 
and I am looking to such men as you, down there in Washington, to 


see to it that this country cohtinues to be well worthy for the abiding 
place for the best people on earth. If [T wanted to the 
Mussolini might furnish space and a few onions in Italy for me. 


serve Pope, 


Please pardon me for intruding, however. I just wanted you to 
know I am by your side. 
Yours very truly, 
W. T. Bropis. 
Moun? GrReenwoop, Iuu., February 2, 1927. 
Senator HEFLin. 
Str: For the first time last night I heard a part of your speech 
read and have been unable so far to get to read it all, but that part 


which I have heard is all there and then some, and I certainly admire 
any one that enough backbone to get up and tell what you have 
and you certainly can feel sure that you have a couple of people that 
are backing you up to the limit and will continue to as 
as the writer is living. 

I only wish that I were better 


has 


do so long 


educated and couk 3 


get out and expres 





my views as I see them. I would do so on every occasion possible. 
Stick to what you have siarted, and you certainly will get the 
backing. 
Sincerely yours, Invin Horren. 
SIDNEY, Nesr., January $1, 192%, 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dwar Sir: I have noticed through the public press your remarks in 
the Senate relative to the Nicaragua and Mexican situations, I want 
to commend you for your courage in this matter in which you have 
placed the blame on a lot of this trouble just exactly where it be- 
longs. 1 have always been a Republican, so that my writing you is not 
a matter of politics; but to let you know that I agree with you that 
a spade might as well be called a spade and blame placed exactly 


where it originated. 





It may be a matter of encouragement to you to know that there 
are hundreds and probably thousands in the State of Nebraska that 
will commend vour action, 


Yours very truly, 
W. K. HopeKin, Lairyer. 


Pirrsscrcu, Pa, January 29, 1927. 
Hon. J. T. Were 
Congress Hatl, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: May I express my appreciation of the courageous stand 
you have taken in the Senate debates on Mexico? 

We have been following your speeches and those of the Senators in 
opposition in the ConcressionaL Recorp. We think that your leader- 
ship has aroused public opinion to such an extent that the adminis- 
tration would not care-to wage war in behalf of a minority in face 

determined opposition of the numerical majority. 
You sincerely, 
Miss Irene E. WILLIAMS, 
109 Clearview Avenue, Crafton Heights. 


422-424 ASNLAND BLOCK, 
Chicago, 1U., February 1, 1927. 
Ilon. JAMES T. HEPLIN, 
United States Senator, Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sexaror: This is to tender you my vote and voice of 
approval of your fearless attitude and utterances on the Mexican 
question 

Voting right is, of course, something, but there is no substitute for 
the courage to voice openly the reasons for one’s vote as you have done. 
This is where you have rendered an eutstanding service to this Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant Nation of ours. In ealling a spade a spade, you 
have publicly slammed the red hot branding iron of Americanism on 
the hide of this Hibernian bloc, and all of us should keep it up until 
the flesh sizzles to the tune of the Red, White, and Blue. ‘The 
squeals from these seared sons of the “ Howly Father” is somewhat 
ef a contrast to the usual blatant litanys of villification, requiems of 
vituperation, aud pontifical profanity, indicating that your shots regis- 
tered hits 


With best wishes, I am 
Yours truly, 
Wa. J. Moors, 
Attorney at Law, 
JERSEY City, N. J. 
Senator ITEP, 


lnited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Senator: It gives me great pleasure in sending to you this 
American messa 





Your stand on the ideal that this great country has made its wonder- 


fl progress in justice to all, brought about by religious liberty to all, 
and your stand to lift up the weak and to assist the weak, as we have 
grown strong in it. May God help you tn the success in reaching out 
your hand te Mexico in its weakness, and by your act will strengthen 
it in the same rights and religious liberty that we enjoy. 


Yours very truly, 
J. LAVULLEN Barry, 
211 Clinton Avenue, 


Epcewoop, R. I. 

Dear Senator: Please let an “unknown” compliment you upon 
your stand in the Mexican situation. 

Iam a lifelong Republican in National politics, but my hat is off to 
you as any min who dures to tell the Catholic Church where it gets 
off when mixing up in politics. 

I am not a bigot against Catholicism, but I can never stand to see 
any church (and I am a church member) hold control over the United 
States Government, as the Pope would do if Al Smith were President, 
as the Knights of Columbus could embroil us with Mexico or Nica- 
rekua 

I admire any man who has a faith in God and the only thing I 
have against a Roman Catholic in high office is, that with all Catholics, 
church comes first, State second. 

Keep it up! 

Yours sincerely, S. A, WINING, 
136 Wheeler Arenue, 





GRAND JUNCTION, Micu., February 1, 1927. 
Ifon, J. Tr Heruin, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Drar Sexaron: I want to say a word of encouragement to 
you for the wonderful courage you have shown in standing by American 
principles. 
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Oh, how I wish Michigan had a man of your type in the Senate. 

T am a Republican, but if you were running for office in or from 
this State I surely would split my ticket. I do hope you fellows wil! 
force arbitration of this Mexican question. I can see no other way. 
We were very anxious to arbitrate a similar question with Japan, 
You remember that California land-holding question of the Japanese. 

Now, Mr. HEFLIN, do not get discouraged; there are millions of good 
people with you. You are considered one of our very best soldiers, 

From your very good friend, 
ALFRED Simons, 
CoLtuMBuS, Ouro, February 1, 1927. 
Ilion. J. THOMAS HEPFLIN, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Heruin: It is with great pleasure and interest 
that I read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp daily. I have been much 
interested in the statements you make in the Senate, and in bebalf of 
our organization I am watching closely the stand taken by various 
Senators on American affairs with Mexico and Nicaragua, 

After reading your statements printed in the issue of January 25, 
I can not refrain fronr congratulating you upon your Americanism 
and the fearless repudiation you make to the tactics used by our 
Roman Catholic friends. America needs men like you to defend her 
from the uncanny serpent-like fangs of the Roman Catholic dictators 
and those who would ignorantly do their bidding. I wish to reiterate 
my congratulations and say that I know several thousand women in 
Ohio join me in this expression, 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Most sincerely, 
Riva SHAFFER, 
State Secretary of Ohio, 
Women of the Ku-Klugr Klan. 
BROOKINGS, 8S. DaK., January 81, 127, 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. ©. 

My Dear SENATOR: Protestant America is very proud of you and 
very grateful to you for the stand you have taken on the religious 
question, or rather the papal sedition program in Mexico, 

It is quite a novelty to read of a man with the courage to stand 
on his own feet and state facts as they are and not what a certain 
faction would like to have us think they are. 

Your name is mentioned with great respect in this State, which is 
not so far from the Canadian border and I want you to know that 
you have lots of friends and admirers in this section of the United 
States of America, 

Papal interference, in the world in general and America in particular, 
is not only a detriment but a curse, and men who have the courage 
to denounce this meddling are few. On the other hand, there are 
too many seeking papal patronage. 

A Protestant who does so, sells his birthright for a mess of “ Spa- 
ghetti” and no more sickening sight exists than a Protestant fawning 
at the feet of an un-American priest, who owes allegiance to the 
“warped mind of the tiber.” 

If I ever have a chance to give you a vote in any way, it is yours 
from a 100 per center. 

ORVILLE McCown. 
WeEsTON, MASS., February 12, 1927. 
Hon. J, THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senator from Alabama, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Str: I have watched you with great interest and wish to con- 
gratulate you on the wonderful stand you have taken. 

1 am a citizen behind you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep V. RicHARDS, 
Concord Road. 
Derroit, Micu., February 21, 1927. 
Senator J, THos, HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: This is to bring to you my thanks and congratulations ou 
your attitude on the Mexican situation, 

Of course, the religious question is always injected by that quasi- 
religious-political organization which perpetually tries to run church 
and state affairs. I am glad you have the courage to throw it in their 
faces in the Senate. This immoral, law-defying, and Constitution- 
nullifying, pagan outfit needs exposure of its subtle and insidious 
efforts to involve the United States Army and Navy to kill liberty io 
that parochial, benighted country. 

I inclose a clip from our Hearst Detroit Times of August 28, 1926, 
in which the bishop speaks his threat of what 800,000 Knights of 
Columbus will do to Coolidge. 

Also a clip from the Detroit News of January 31, 1926, an editorial 
from the New York World, which shows the “ oil” part of the question 








to be almost eliminated, but that Doheny is still involved and with 
him, you can see; he has also involved the question of using the admin- 
istration against the law and administration of Mexico. I have 
thought it possible you had not seen this World editorial, which seems 
prief and conclusive. More power to you. Keep it going. 
Respectfully, 
T. P. ScHoo.iey, Aftorney, 
35 Partage Avcnue. 


JACKSON, LA., February 12, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

HlonorED Senator: Your speech in regard to the Romanist trying to 
involve us in war with Mexico is the best and most convincing we have 
ever read. 

It is a pity that there are not more who have the courage to stand 
up for p:re Americanism. And just why so many Protestants fear the 
Pope’s army of underlings it is astonishing to us. 

We have all wanted to write to you (about 200), but will not take 
up your valuable time to read same, 

Keep up the good work, and when Co gress is adjourned open a 
speaking bureau and tell some of these “ benighted hindoos ” the truth. 

With all kinds of good luck to you. 
JACKSON KLAN, No. 
Jackson, La. 


on 
mw, 


RALEIGH, N. C., January 28, 127. 
Senator J. THos. HEFtin, 
Senator of United States, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: By order of the Klan in Klonklave assembled, I, 


R. A. Wadsworth, kligrapp of Raleigh Klan No. 1, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, am instructed to write you the appreciation of the 


Klan of your stand in the Senate of the United States with reference 
to the Mexican situation. 

No Klansman, and, as for that, no true American citizen, can but 
be proud of the courage that enabled you to speak with such candor 
and with such convincing force, the true patriotism and love for our 
country that was breathed into your every sentence and the directness 
with which you called to account those who would put other allegiance 
above that which every citizen owes to the Stars and Stripes. 

We have no quarrel with those who differ with us, but we are at 
everlasting enmity with all and all who would lay profane hands 
upon our institutions, set at naught our Constitution, destroy our 
traditions, or make meaningless our hard-won heritage. 

We desire that you know of our thanks to you, our pride in your 
manhood, our belief in your cause, and our determination to stand 
with you until the victory is won. 

Very truly yours, in the sacred unfailing bond, 
R. A. WADSWORTH, 
Kligrapp, Raleigh Klan No. 1, Realm of North Carolina. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., No. 10 Mansur Brock, 
CORNEK ALABAMA AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
January 21, 1927, 
Senator J. THomMas HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HIONORABLE SENATOR: We, the v-omen of Hoosier Capitol Klan, No, 12, 
Indianapolis, Ind., wish to extend to you our congratulations on the 
wonderful message you delivered before the Senate on January 18, and 
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wish to take this means of letting you know we are with you in the | 


sentiments expressed and are very grateful for a Member of the United 
States Senate who has the strength of his convictions and is not afraid 
to voice them. 
Sincerely, 
Hoosier CapitoL Kian, No. 12, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
LILLIAN G, SEDWICK, 
Excellent Commander, 
MARAH SHAFFER, 
Secretary. 


—_—— 


NELIGH, NEBR., January 21, 1927. 


Hon. J. TuHos. HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: At a meeting of our organization last night the 
matter of the Mexican question came up, and many of the members 
expressed their approval of the position you have taken in the matter, 
and we desire to express our appreciation of your stand which repre- 
sents our views. We wish you success in making others see it as 
you do. We are strong for you. 

Yours for business, 
ANTELOPE CouNTY, Nesr., Ku-Kitux Kan, 
Lock Bow 237, Neligh, Nebr. 
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I. S.—Have you any data at your disposal that we are not able to 
get from the public press that would be of value to us? If you have, 
we would highly appreciate such a favor. 

J. A. Mz 





Warerscry, Conn., January 2), 1927. 
Hon. Tom Hern, 
United States Senator from Alabama, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We congratulate you on your outspoken exposure of the 
Knights of Columbus propaganda in regard to Mexico. 

We thank the Lord that there are still some real Americans who 
have the undiluted patriotism to tell the unbiased truth, even when 
it is condemning of our internal enemies, 

May God protect you and yours, and give you strength to carry on 
the great fight for our American ideals. 

Yours for Americanism, 


WatTereurRY KLAN, No. 14. 
ENNIS, Tex., February 2, 1927. 
Hon. J. THos. HeErtin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SeENaToR HEFLIN: We, the membership of Ennis Klan No. 79, 





Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, Realm of Texas, take this method of 
commending you and Senator Burton K. Wuester, of Montana, on 
your stand taken last month, openly, on the Nicaragua and Mexico 
controversies. And extend to you our unceasing support; that you 
stay right up there on the firing line—that does not spill nearly so 
much human blood—for the cause of our country, our homes, and 


humanity. 

We hope that many more from both the House of Representatives and 
Senate will join you and Senator WHEELER in giving this matter of war 
with Nicaragua and Mexico a death blow every time it comes before 
you. 


The majority away down here in this good old Southland under- 
stand this old propaganda. And every honest-to-goodness American 
citizen knows that war with either of these countries, over their 


internal affairs, would be all loss, and no gain. 
Yours for the cause of our Nation and humanity. 


J. K. DONNELL, 
F. V. LavUDERDALB, 
H,. F, Verner, 


Committee. 


“ Whereas there has been a considerable amount of propaganda spread 
over the United States for the purpose of creating a sentiment in favor 
of war with Mexico; and 

“ Whereas we believe that this propaganda originated in the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and that the sole purpose of creating 
a war with Mexico is to regain for the church those civil powers taken 
from them under the present administration in Mexico; and 

“ Whereas our Senators and Representatives have heretofore appar- 
ently feared to speak the truth regarding this matter for fear of perse- 
cution: Now, therefore, let it be 

“ Resolved, That inasmuch as Senator J. THOMAS Her.Lin, of Alabama, 
has had the courage and integrity to live up to his oath of office in 
defending our Nation against the treacherous plottings of its enemies, 
we hereby express our hearty approval and appreciation to Senator 
Herwin for his brave stand; and be it further 

* Resolved, That we forward a copy of this resolution to Senator 
HEFLIN as an evidence of the good will and gratitude of several thou- 
sand Klansmen of Kalamazoo County, State of Michigan.” 

Adopted in regular klonklave assembled this 11th day of February, 
1927. 

KALAMAZOO KLAN, No. 126, REALM OF MICHIGAN, 
By Irs SECRETARY. 


Hickory, N. C., February 7, 1927. 
Senator J. Tuomas HEF.IN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I want to congratulate you on some speeches I read in the 


Fellowship Forum you have made in the United States Senate in 
regard to this Catholic and Knights of Columbus organization. 
If we don’t stand up for Americanism this country is gone. For 


the sake of the rising generation please vote for any measure that 
stops foreigners from coming to our shores, and to deport any who 
are here and do not naturalize and live like Americans, 
Yours as a “one hundred per cent,” 
J. S. Seapock, 
21 Chestnut Avenue. 
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KNiIcHtTs oF tHe Ku-Kicx Kian, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., February 11, 1927. 
Ilion. J. THOMAS FIEFLIN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Permit me to say that your stand upon the Mexican 
question is bringing favorable comment from all the real Americans 
out this way. 

My work for this order is in the same line as that disclosed by your 
record of public service. Therefore, in the name of a common cause, 
for the safety of our country and civilization, may you be strengthened 
to luy on. 

Sincerely yours, 
JonHN A. JEFFREY, 
Imperial Representative for 
North and South Dakota, Utah, Idaho, and Nevada, 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, of course I have no idea of 
nuiking any general reply to the Senator from Alabama. To do 
so I should have to transport myself backward at least to the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. Nor do I propose to comment 
on anything that he said with reference to me personally. 
That passes by me like the idle wind, which I regard not. 

But I do wish to say just a word with regard to the Baltimore 
Sun, because the Sun in the State of Maryland is not simply 
a newspaper organ—it is an institution. It was founded in the 
tirst half of the last century. It is bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh. It has been a source of enlightenment, of instruc- 
tion, and of pleasure to the people of Maryland ever since that 
time. There are some of us who could just as well get along 
without the sun that rises above the horizon every morning as 
without the Sun that is laid upon our doorsteps every morning. 
Its editorial columns have always been conducted in keeping 
with the very highest standards of disinterestedness and ability. 
Its pews columns have always been singularly free from smut 
and scandal—indeed, from everything that is capable of con- 


taminating a newspaper. It is a source of pleasure to us to | 


feel that not only is this great newspaper held in the highest 
esteem by the people of Maryland, but that it is held in the 
highest esteem by theusands of individuals beyond its borders. 

Several years ago Mr. Charles R. Crane, one of our recent 
ministers to China, passed through Baltimore, with which he 
had never had any familiarity. He said to me: 


Mr. Buver, will you not do me the kindness to take me down to the 


editorial rooms of the Baltimore Sun and introduce me to the managers | 


5 


and members of the editorial staff of that newspaper? I read a con- | 


siderable number of newspapers, American and foreign. As you know, 
I have been very much of a traveler in the course of my life. There 
are few parts of the world with which I am not more or less con- 


versant, and I do not hesitate to say that the Baltimore Sun is not | 


only one of the best newspapers in the United States, but one of the 
best newspapers in the world. 

It so happens that there was a time when the Baltimore Sun 
Was owned and controlled by Catholics, a fact which no reason- 


able mind would unduly stress. It then spoke the language of | 
religious tolerance and political enlightenment, which I flatter | 


myself is the ordinary language of the State which I have the 
honor to represent in part in this body. Now it happens to be 
owned and controlled by Protestants, and it still speaks the 
language of religious tolerance and political enlightenment, 
because since the very first establishment of the Commonwealth 
of Maryland that has been the prevailing language of its people. 
Religious tolerance is our noblest tradition. It is the most 
lustrous jewel in the crown of our good fame. I am delighted 
to say that I live in a State where it is not only considered 
unpatriotic but very bad manners for any man to give expres- 
sion to sectarian prejudices. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. If I were to speak in slighting terms, in the 
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social circles in which 1 move, of a Methodist, a Baptist, a | 
Presbyterian, or a Catholic, my friends and acquaintances | 


would begin to raise their eyebrows and shrug their shoulders 
and ask, * What sort of ill-mannered fellow is this?’ 

I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator believe that I was guilty of 
religious intolerance when I rose on the floor of the Senate and 
read aud discussed the resolution of the Knights of Columbus, 
in which they denounced our Government’s position and de- 
minded that the policy cease, and that we should pledge sup- 
port to the Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus in Mexico, 
and proposing to raise a million dollars to carry on their prop- 
aganda against the Government's position? Did I do wrong in 
doing that? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think it is not unlikely that the Senator did 
not realize the full significance of his bigoted language. He 
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belongs to that class of which Jesus said, “Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do.” But I do say 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Maryland has not answered 
my question. 

Mr. BRUCE. The whole tenor of his remarks is to renew the 
bitter feeling—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did I do right in bringing that matter here 
and discussing it? 

Mr. BRUCE. You did wrong. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what I thought the Senator would say. 

Mr. BRUCE. Because you attached an extravagant degree 
of significance to those things that you should not have attached 
to them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad that the Senator has let Maryland 
know that he feels that way in advance. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. I am a member of the church 
that, perhaps, is the next thing to it—the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, though in boyhood I was reared in the Presbyterian 
Church; and if it will give an opportunity to the Senator 
from Alabama for further vituperation, I will say to him that 
I have more than once knelt at a Catholic altar; that I have 
even had a Catholic priest lay his hand upon my head when 
invoking the blessings of heaven upon me, and that I felt the 
better for it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator from Maryland was once a 
Presbyterian, he has strayed a long way from home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRUCE. No; not at all. The Senator from Alabama 
does not know the spirit of our people. A few days ago a 
public-school functionary in one of the counties of Maryland 
dismissed a young girl from her position, and it was strongly 
suspected that she was dismissed because she was a Catholic. 
Perhaps she was dismissed because the breast of her superior 
had become fired with wretched bigotry by some of the utter- 
ances of the Senator from Alabama. The very first man to 
raise his voice in unqualified denunciation of the act was a 
Protestant clergyman. 

Ah, the Senator little knows how many letters I, too, have 
received since he has been indulging in these tirades against 
the Catholic Church, and how many of them have proceeded 
from Protestants, including Protestant clergymen, deeply de- 
ploring the fact that such invectives could be spoken by any- 
body upon the floor of the Senate as those that have been spoken 
by the Senator from Alabama. 

No; we do not want any return to the Know-Nothing period 
in the history of this country. All of us are familiar enough 
with that period when a wave of religious prejudice swept over 
this country, and was finally stayed, I am glad to say, in my 
native State, Virginia, by the eloquence of Gov. Henry A. Wise, 
a Protestant. That movement, which was born mainly of 
rowdyism and ruffianism soon ran its course; and so I believe 
will every similar movement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? 

Mr. BRUCE. Another thing. If for no other reason, it does 
seem to me that the Senator from Alabama, as a matter of 
common party gratitude, ought to still his tongue, if it is pos- 
sible for him to still it. I am afraid it never will be stilled 
until he has worn it down to the tonsils. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I should wear my tongue down to my 
tonsils, it will be in the cause of my country and not in the 
interest of the power that the Senator from Maryland is 
serving. 

Mr. BRUCE. Has the Senator from Alabama forgotten that 
perhaps 50 or 60 per cent of the entire membership of the 
Democratic Party of this country north of the Potomac River 
is Catholic? Has he forgotten that in the dark hours of recol- 
struction, when nothing less than a vulture was eating into the 
very vitals of the South, it was those Irish Catholics who were the 
first to come to our rescue and to begin the great movement, 
that with the subsequent assistance of the liberal Republicins, 
ended in our disenthraldom? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Before the Senator gets away from the Kuow- 
Nothing period, I should like to ask him another question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I rejoiced the other day as a southerner, 
though I hesitated to speak in a sectional vein, because I despise 
sectionalism and love my whole country—every part of it— 
when I had an opportunity to have inserted in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp that beautiful and eloquent tribute paid by 
George Gordou Battle, not a native of the State of Virginia, as 
the Senator from Alabama said on yesterday, but of North Car- 
olina—to the Catholic element in the South. 

As I have said on a previous occasion, that element is asso- 
ciated with all that is best in the history, the traditions, and 
the spirit of the South. During the Civil War it gave of its 
blood to the cause of secession as freely as any other element 
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in the South. One of the most beautiful poems in which a 
sacred memory has ever been embalmed was that written by 
Father Ryan, an Alabama priest, entitled “The Sword of 
Robert E. Lee.” 

Some of the remarkable men in the political history of the 
South, as George Gordon Battle points out, were Catholics. A 
few years ago, when that noble and venerable institution of 
which I am proud to be an alumnus, the University of Virginia, 
founded by the leading adpostie of human freedom, Thomas 
Jefferson, held its great anniversary, attended by a vast con- 
course of distinguished men and women, made up of visitors 
from every part of the world, its authorities looked over the 
face of the South to select the servant of God that would, in 
their opinion, be best fitted to open the exercises of the occasion, 
and whom did they select but Archbishop O’Conne’, the Catho- 
lic prelate of the city of Richmond, Va.! That was the true 
South, not the spurious South that seeks to revive religious 
bigotry and to stir up fraternal hatred. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator gets away 
from the subject, I should like to ask him a question, 

Mr. BRUCE. When I began, I really had no idea that I was 
eoing to say as much as I have said. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to have the Senator discuss the 
Catholic inquisition and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Catholic inquisition! Surely the Senator 
is put to dire extremities when he has to go back for centuries. 
Mr. KING. Why not discuss witchcraft in Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to have the Senator discuss 
those subjects. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; as suggested by the Senator from Utah, 
I might as well discuss witchcraft in the State 
chusetts during the colonial period or superstitions in other 
parts of the United States that flourished for a time, shriveled 
up in the light of advancing civilization, and passed away. 


Nothing is to be gained by such talk as that in which the | 
It simply tends to set | 


Senator from Alabama has indulged. 
brother against brother and to curdle the more generous and 
kindlier feelings of human nature and to falsify the very best 
expectations of the framers of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask one other 
question. I should like to ask the Senator if he had been the 
only Senator to discover the resolution passed by the Knights 
of Columbus at Philadelphia suggesting this war propaganda, 
would he have brought it to the attention of the Senate and the 
country? 

Mr, BRUCE. In any period of excitement there are always 
extremists who give expression to ideas and feelings that do 
not meet with the approval of the mass of human beings whom 
they purport to represent. I have not the slightest doubt that 
some indiscreet and hasty things were. said by Catholics 
throughout this country at the time when the Mexican situa- 
tion was the most tense; but suppose the millions of men and 
women in Mexico had not been Catholics but had been 
Methodists or Presbyterians, do you suppose for a moment 
that the hearts of their coreligionists in the United States 
would not have been stirred to their profoundest depths and 
that among those coreligionists at times some voice or voices 
would not have been raised in immoderate terms of protest? 
All Senators will recollect that some years ago the Boxer 
disorders broke out in China. At that time it was not so much 
Catholics whose lives or safety were endangered as it was 
Protestants. Naturally enough, from the coreligionists in the 
United States of those people arose a most earnest demand 
upon the Government that it should take steps, and prompt 
steps, for the purpose of safeguarding Americans in China. 

But, Mr. President, I have said entirely too much. Some- 
times one of the greatest mistakes that we can make is to 
speak too fully in reply to something which has been said 
and which does not deserve a full reply. In my humble judg- 
ment—and I say it with respect to the Senator from Alabama— 
he has, since his attention has been turned to Catholicism, 
placed himself entirely beyond the pale of responsible states- 
manship, to say the least, and my only hope is that in the 
course of a few days he will pass through a due process of 
contrition and succeed in bringing himself back to the point 
Where his feet were first diverted into the paths of error. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. PHIPPS, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. DILL, and Mr. FLETCHER 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ognized, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DrLi] a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The Senator from Colorado is rec- 





of Massa- | 
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Mr. PHEPPS. I Senator from Washington if he 
would be willing 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield for the purpose of having a call for a quorum? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not. Mr. President, it seems to me evi- 
dent that a quorum is present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
clines to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I am attempting to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from Washington in regard te precedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point can not be made when a 
Senator has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But if a quorum is not present and a point of 
order is made, the Senate can not proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is always presumed to 
be present. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington if he is willing to lay aside the unfinished business 
in order that we may make a little progress with the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I recognize the position of the 
Senator from Colorado, and I am sympathetic with him, but 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLtanp] has been sitting 
here all morning with the hope of getting the floor to talk for 
10 or 15 minutes upon the conference report on the radio bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
have no desire to hold up the appropriation bill. 

Mr. DILL. The point is this: The Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Howe tt] is ready to speak, as well as the Senator from 
New York, and I hesitate to lay the bill aside at this moment, 
but a little later. if I can do so, I will give the Senator an 
opportunity for the consideration of the appropriation bill. TIT 
would not, however, wish to make the request now. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask the Senator if it would not be 
agreeable to have the Senator from New York speak and then 
take up the appropriation bill? I am fearful that if a number 
of Senators discuss the radio bill, I shall have to ask that the 
Senate remain in continuous session to-night until we pass the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. DILL. I am with the Senator in that suggestion. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not think that should be necessary. I 
do not want to inconvenience Senators, but I have been very 
patient with this measure, and if it is agreeable to the Senator 
that we may consider the appropriation bill after the Senator 
from New York shall have concluded his remarks, I shall be 
entirely satisfied. 

Mr. BRUCE. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from Washington, how- 
ever, to bear in mind the fact that I am strongly opposed in 
no less than three different respects to the action of the com- 
mittee that is handling the appropriation bill. I think that 
the committee has not done justice to the people of my State, 
and I expect to take the time to tell the Senate why I think 
that. So, if the Senator lays aside this bill in the expectation 
that the bill in which the Senator from Colorado is interested 
will be very speedily disposed of, he is mistaken. I do not 
expect to speak at any great length, however, and certainly I 
have no disposition in the world to filibuster against the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I call to his attention the fact 
that the discussion to-day, as of yesterday, with the exception 
of the address of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PitrMan], has 
not related to any subject matter directly before the Senate 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In all probability the debate 
would have proceeded just as it has proceeded if the District 
appropriation bill or any other measure than the radio bill had 
been before the Senate: so I do not think, in justice to the 
Senator from Washington, that he should be asked to lay 
aside the radio bill upon any theory that a filibuster is in 
progress against the radio bill, or that the general business of 
the Senate would have been facilitated if there had been 
nominally before the Senate another measure than the radio 
bill. I make that suggestion to him in fairness, as I believe, 
to the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 


ask the 





Senator from Colorado de- 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 








nt 
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Mr. PHIPPS. T have the Senator’s answer. I will wait for 
a later opportunity. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I only want to consume about four minutes 
in reply to the Senaror from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. I feel 
sole responsibility to keep the radio conference report before 
ihe Senate. The Senator from Alabama has already spoken 
twice on this conference report at great length; and I shall feel 
coustrained to apply the rule in this matter in the interest of 
the expedition of public business, 

Mr. IIEFLIN. Mr. President, I have not spoken on it at all. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator has spoken in the time of the con- 
ference report, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not to-day. The rule reads, “on any 
when the matter is up.” 

Mr. DILL. The Senate recessed last night. 

Mir. HEFLIN. If the Senator is not willing for me to have 
four minutes, I promise him that I shall speak at length, and 
he will net pass the bill to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I make a 
suggestion to the Senator from Alabama? The Senator from 
Alabama did consume the entire day yesterday, and he has con- 
sumed the larger part of the day to-day, in the diseussion of a 
matter that is not directly before the Senate. In fairness to the 
Senator from Washington, who has a bill before the Senate, he 
ought to be permitted to consume a little time in the discussion 
of the measure that the Senate has before it without being sub- 
ject to the threat which the Senator from Alabama has made. 

Mr. HIEFLIN. I am willing for him to do that, and I asked 
him for four minutes in which to make just a brief reply to the 
attack upon me by the Senator from Maryland in the closing 
part of his remarks. If the Senator from Washington does not 
want to grant me that time I know what my rights are as a 
Senator, and I am not speaking for myself alone. I am speaking 
for ninety-odd millions of American people in my speeches, 

Mr. DILL. We recessed yesterday evening and I make the 
point of order that the Senator has spoken twice on this bill, 
once during the calendar day of yesterday and once to-day. If 
the Senator threatens things here, I do not propose to be in- 
timidated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the point of 
order is well taken, unless by unanimous consent the Senator 
from Alabama is given time to proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I ask unanimous consent to speak for 
four minutes. 

Mr. MOSES. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] has gone on record as opposing my 
efforts to prevent war with Mexico at the instance—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. I eall for the regular order. 


day 
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Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a point of order. The Senator | 


from Alabama should take his seat. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
The Senator will take his seat. 
Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado, 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 
Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 
REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regula- 
tion of radio communications, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like te say before 
making any remarks on the radio bill that I feel embarrassed. 
I should be very glad, indeed, to waive any rights that I have 
to the floor if we could go on with the appropriation bill; but 
the Senator in charge of the radio bill insists that we go for- 
ward with it, so I will proceed. 

After all the exciting incidents of the afternoon, I fear, too, 
that any discussion in a plain way of this particular bill will 
seem ‘dull and colorless. However, it is before us and must 
be given consideration. 

I want to say, first, Mr. President, that there is no doubt in 
my mind of the necessity of some sort of constructive action 
regarding the matter of radio control I am receiving an end- 
less number of letters and telegrams from constituents of mine 
who are unhappy over the present situation. To show that I 








have no desire whatever to defeat radio legislation, I call the at- | 


tention of the Senate to the faet that 1 have presented a joint 
resolution which, in my judgment, would cover the transition 
period between to-day and the time when we can pass effective 
legislation. ‘This joint resolution is very brief. It reads: 
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Resolved, ete., That, first, the Secretary of Commerce be, and he 
hereby is, directed to issue no licenses to operate any broadcasting 
stations not in operation at this time. 

Second. That the Secretary of Commeree be, and he hereby is, em- 
powered and directed to prohibit any and all existing and licensed 
radio broadcas''»g stations from in any manner changing or modifying 
any wave lengths or using any other than those originally assigned to 
them by the Secretary of Commerce, 

Third, That the foregoing provisions be in force and effect until such 
time as Congress may permanently legislate upon the foregoing subject. 


As I see it, the passage of this resolution would provide a 
legal way of controlling the air and the radio problem until 
there could be some permanent and more effective legislation. 
My thought about it is that this conference report should be 
defeated ; but, if it is, that something in the way of this par- 
ticular joint resolution must be enacted in order that the 
present chaotic conditions may not continue or grow worse. 

I desire to commend the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Dirtt}]. I think the Senate owes him a great debt. He has 
gone forward patiently and diligently in an effort to pass 
through this body a conference report which I venture to say, 
although I have no authority for saying so, probably he does 
not approve in his heart. But he is anxious to facilitate the 
passage of radio legislation. 

This is not a good bill. This conference report does not safe- 
guard the rights of our country as regards radio control. 
Every speaker who has risen to talk at all on the subject has 
apologized for the conference report. Nobody has undertaken 
to say that it is a perfect bill; and, as I see it, it is a very 
dangerous measure. 

Have you stopped to think, Mr. President, what this great 
radio enterprise is? To begin with, it is the most wonderful 
invention, I suppose, of this wonderful generation; and more 
and more, as time goes on, the American people will be depend- 
ent upon it for the dissemination of information and for en- 
tertainment, 

Mr. President, I can not blame Senators for being restless, 
but I assure them that I take no more pleasure in presenting 
this matter than Senators do in listening. I have a sort of con- 
viction that if one feels as I do about this measure he ought 
to say publicly what he thinks about it, and I shall attempt 
to say what I have to say in the briefest manner. I have no 
doubt that the capacity of men to listen is somewhat controlled 
by the barometric conditions. The barometric conditions to- 
day are such that nobody wants to listen to anything, and 
they are certainly such, so far as I am concerned, that I do 
not want to say anything. 

We have before us, however, a measure which in my judg- 
ment is so defective that it may defeat future control of the 
ether. If there is any such suspicion in the mind of any 
Senator, as I view it, he has no business to yote for the con- 
ference report. 

Let me call your attention to several matters. They have 
been ably presented, far more ably presented by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PitrrmMaNn] than I can present them; but, 
still, I desire to recall them once more to your attention. 

In the first place, the conference report fails to include any 
affirmation of ownership of the ether, or any declaration of 
policy on the part of the United States to exercise jurisdiction 
over the ether. It is too bad that this is the case. I think it 
was the House bill that had the affirmation of ownership, where 
this language was used: 


It is hereby declared and reaffirmed that the ether within the limits 
of the United States, its territories and possessions, is the inalienable 
possession of the people thereof. 


In the Senate bill it is provided that— 


The Congress hereby declares, asserts, and reaffirms that It is the 
policy of the United States to exercise jurisdiction over all forms of 
interstate and foreign transmission of energy, communications, oF 
signals by radio within the United States, its territories, and posses- 
sions; that the Federal Government intends forever to preserve and 
maintain the channels of radio transmission as perpetual mediums 
under the control and for the people of the United States. 


These are positive statements on the part of the House in the 
bill passed there, and on the part of the Senate in a bill which 
was passed by this body under the able leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Serator from Washington [Mr. Dit}. . 

As I see it, we should not put ourselves in the position of giv- 
ing an opportunity to users of the ether to claim vested rights. 
We should here and now affirm, reaffirm, and declare our own- 
ership of the ether in order that we may make certain that in 
the future one who uses it without permission of some body or 
individual granted power by the Congress shall not have a 
right vested. 
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As I see it, this conference report is defective from its very 
beginning. There should be no action by the Congress which 
omits such an affirmation or declaration as I have suggested. 

Taking up the bill—and when I speak of the bill I refer, of 
course, to the conference report as presented to us by the con- 
ference committee—the language is as follows: 

No station license shall be granted by the commission or the Sec- 
retary of Commerce until the applicant therefor shall have signed a 
waiver of any claim to the use of any particular frequency or wave 
length or of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United 
States because of the previous use of the same, whether by license or 
otherwise. 


That afforded protection to the people of the United States 
forever against anyone claiming a right superior to the right of 
the Government to regulate. 

Let me call attention to page 2, lines 17 and 18, where the 
report seeks to control— 
the transmission or reception of such energy, communications, or sig- 


nuls from and/or to places beyond the borders of the United States. 


In connection with that I turn to page 13, line 15, where it is 
stated that— 
no license so granted for any other class of station shall be for a longer 
term than five years. 


The licenses which are proposed to be granted under this 
conference report are of two types. One is a simple broadcast- 
ing license, where the license is given for three years, and then 
there is one which has to do with the control of energy, com- 
munications, or signals, where it is proposed to give a license 
for five years. 

I am very suspicious about that provision. There are well- 
defined rumors that radio science has progressed to the point 
where there is every reason to believe that heat, light, and 
power will be influenced by further invention. I do not think 
1 would be satisfied to permit the giving of a license for a 
period of five years where there was a possibility that tre- 
mendous development having to do with the common welfare 
may go on to the extent of actually supplying our people with 
heat, light, and power. I am not a prophet, or the son of a 
prophet, but who would venture to say, in the light of the 
progress Which has been made in the scientific world in the last 
few years, that we may not, through the development of this 
science, find applications of it, in other directions, that will 
make for the happiness and comfort and welfare of the peo- 
ple in the future? If there were no other reason for declaring 
our ownership of the ether, reaffirming our right in it, making 
as sure as may be that licenses now granted may not become 
vested rights, that very possibility would determine me to be in 
opposition to this bill, 

To go further, this conference report provides for the crea- 
tion of a commission. I would like to ask the American peo- 
ple if they want another commission. If there is one thing 
that I am convinced-of it is that the American people are sick 
aud tired of commissions. They do not want any more com- 
missious. Yet this conference report provides for a commis- 
sion which will function very actively for a period of one year, 
and then have some very uncertain and indefinite functions for- 
ever afterwards. 

That leads me to say that in section 5.it is proposed after the 
first year to turn over certain functions, practically all the 
functions, to the Secretary of Commerce. Why not do that in 
the beginning, if we are to do it at all? 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to what has been 
developed so well by the able Senator from Nevada, that this 
commission has the right to regulate the kind of apparatus 
to be used, and all through it is the suggestion that the commis- 
sion, and even the licensee, has the power to change the sort of 
apparatus which shall be used. 

A week or so ago I asked the Senator from Washington, in 
charge of the bill, if he had the feeling that the licensee might, 
under certain conditions, require the use of a specific sort of 
apparatus, and the reply was that he did think so. I remem- 
ber that at that time the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsu] 
said it would be absurd to have any such change made in the 
required apparatus, because immediately the users of the radio 
receivers would turn to some other station. 

I suggest that the power of advertising is remarkable, and 
the owner or licensee of a radio station has tremendous power 
to advertise, to spread the knowledge that a certain form of 
entertainment is to be given, that a certain great artist is to 
broadcast, or that a certain series of illuminating addresses 
are to be given by a certain broadcasting station, but that in 


order to pick it up a different style of apparatus must be 
used. JI am sure that no Member of the Senate is willing to 
have a situation created which may make possible the im- 
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position upon the people of this country the necessary for the 
purchase of thousands and perhaps millions of dollars worth 
of new apparatus. 

I assume that the Vice President, now presiding over the 
Senate, is a radio fan. I do not know anybody nowadays who 
is not one. If the Vice President’s experience has been like 
mine, he is now using about his fifth or sixth radio set. I 
think I am now using my fifth. Changes have taken place, 
improvements have been made, and, of course, more improve- 
mepts will be made, and those we welcome, but if the time 
comes when anybody can say to those who desire to use 
radio-reception machines that they must have a certain type 
in order to get the benefit of broadcasting, then we will have 
developed a situation which certainly will be intolerable, and 
[I doubt if it would meet the approval of the citizens of this 
country. 

On page 19, at the top of the page, where it speaks about 
the relation of the commission with the licensee, it speaks of 
what may be done if the licensee fails to provide reasonable 
facilities for the transmission of radio communications, where 
a licensee has made any unjust or unreasonable charge, or has 
been guilty of any discrimination. 

I think the Senator from Washington will admit that this 
language, and other language in the bill, indicates that a 
charge may be made, and if a charge may be made there is 
no manner of doubt that a charge will be made. and pretty 
soon those who desire to make use of their radio outfits will 
find that in order to do so they must pay a fee. 

I want to ask this: What is there to prevent a combination 
of licensees in a district 





requiring new apparatus or some 
special device? I think it is reasonable to expect that that 
may happen. 

There is further evidence to the same effect found on page 
22 of the bill, line 13, where it speaks of receiving for hire 
energy, communications, or signals by radio. I have had 
innumerable letters and telegrams, as I have already said. 
but no one of the persons sending me messages of that sort 


has had knowledge that this particular legislation, if put into 
effect, may impose upon the particular listener-in the necessity 
of paying money in order that he may hear. We can not 
afford to disregard these things. We have no right to impose 
upon the citizens of the country such a defective control of 
the ether as to make possible the calamitous things I have 
mentioned. 

On page 20 of the bill, at the top of the page. we have a 
hint of the various lawsuits which are probable, which at least 
are contemplated by the bill, where reference is made to the 
necessity of appealing to the Federal Trade Commission and. 
as the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrmMan] pointed out. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under certain conditions 
Why invite these lawsuits? When we have enacted effective 
radio legislation there will be provision made, as it was made 
in the splendid bill written by the Senator from Washington 
and the Interstate Commerce Committee, that the rights which 
those licensees may have now will be waived in order that their 
licenses may be continued, 


to 


I call attention to page 22, beginning in line 20, where it is 
said : 

Or shall acquire, own, or control any part of the stock or other 
eapital share of any interest in the physical property or other aasets 
of any such cable, wire, telegraph, telephone line, or system 


What does that mean? 
have a right to acquire wires and to make use of them? 
can not chain or hitch up a series of broadcasting stations 
unless we have wires to use. [If this feature was not born 
in the brains of the directors of the telephone and telegraph 
companies of the country, ; am badly mistaken. Of course, 
they do not want any wires to be owned by the broadcasting sta- 
tions. If there is any profitable business in the world outside 
of the automobile business, it must be in the profits which have 
come to the telegraph and telephone companies by reason of 
the advertising through the radio of contests of one sort and 
another. An automobile is to be the prize, and where the first 
person to guess the population of Nevada on the 25th of Decem- 
ber of a certain year would given an automobile. This 
is the present method of putting money in the coffers of the 
telegraph companies. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hands the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on the bill by which it was proposed to 
amend the copyright act relating to the broadcasting of music. 
The statement was made there by the chairman of the adminis- 
trative committee of the American Society of Composers that 
aus a result of messages sent out through the radio 167.000 tele- 
grams were sent to Members of Congress, representing fees to 
the telegraph companies of $90,000 for that one purpose. 


Why should not the radio licensee 
We 


be 
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Of course, the telegraph and telephone companies of the 
country do not want any competition in the transmission of 
messages of that sort, and so it is written into the proposed 
law that the broadcasters must not own and opera's inde- 
peudent wires. 

These are some of the things which have occurred to me in 
connection with the conference report. I desire to call par- 
ticular attention to section 40, on page 36, the last page of the 
conference report, 

This act shall 


pproval 


take effect and be in force upon its passage and 
that for and during a period of 60 days after such 
approval no holder of a license, etc. 


except 


In other words, the licensees are given 60 days in which to 
close up their affairs and get new licenses. It is perfectly 
absurd to think that in 60 days or six months or a year this 
matter could be properly arranged for. 

Just now, as I understand it, there is a great lawsuit pend- 
ing between the independent wireless organizations and the 
Radio Corporation of America about the use of tubes. If the 
Radio Corporation’s contention should be upheld, it would 
create a monopoly. There should be no couclusive end of the 
matter until we have time to work out a plan and an effective 
plan. Certainly to think about being able in 60 days to control 
the whole great business is an absurdity beyond expression. 

I saw a statement made by one of my congressional col- 
leagues, Congressman Bioom, of New York, in which he said 
that the radio business is more profitable and brings in more 
money than is represented by the receipts for sales of all the 
organs and pianos, all the sheet music, all the harps, horns, 
violins, banjos, taiking machines, saxophones, and drums, so it 
must be a very profitable business. It is going to be more and 
more profitable, and we are going to be more and more de- 
pendent upon the radio, The newspapers of the country have 
au great problem to face in the development of the radio. There 
ure other rights to be considered than those of the radio 
broadcasters, 

We can not afford, as I see it, Mr. President, to take definite 
action now. I should be satisfied to have the matter go back 
to the able Senator from Washington [Mr. DiLt] and the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, because we know from experi- 
ence how fine a bill they brought out last year. 

I venture to believe that no member of the committee feels 
in his heart that the conference report presents a proper bill, 
and, of course, it does not, Let us not be put in the position 
of pussing now upon the greatest invention or discovery of the 
We can not afford in the final days of the session to 
pass such a bill without making a very careful study of it and 
of its significance to the country. It is too serious and too 
important a matter to be done in that short time. Let us 
cither refer back to the committee the conference report, or 
else let us reject it entirely, pledging ourselves at the same 
time to pass some such measure as the resolution which I have 
presented, in order that we may make sure that no new licenses 
shall be granted, in order that we may make sure that no 
rights are vested more than they have been, in order that we 
may protect the millions of users of radio sets in the country, 
in order that we may protect our newspapers, in order that we 
may protect the public against a hasty and inconsiderate action. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I beg that the Senate will not take 
favorable action upon the conference report, but will wait for 
i more acceptable time to pass a finished and more nearly 
perfect measure, 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Can the Senator give me any information as 
to what length of time he will probably occupy? 

Mr. HOWELL. I doubt if I will occupy more than half or 
three-quarters of an hour, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk cailed the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


ages, 


Ashurst Caraway Edwards Gooding 
Bingham Copeland Ernst Harris 
Blease Couzens Ferris Harrison 
Bratton Curtis Fess Hawes 
Broussard Dale Frazier Heflin 

Bruce Deneen George Howell 
Cameron Dill Gillett Johnson 
Capper hdge Glass Jones, Wash, 
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Keyes Moses Sackett Tramme!] 
King Neely Schall ‘Tyson 
la Follette Oddie Sheppard Wadsworth 
Lenroot Overman Shipstead Walsh, Mass. 
McKellar Phipps Shortridge Warren 
McMaster Pittman Simmons Watson 
McNary Ransdell Smith Willis 
Maytield Reed, Pa. Smoot 
Means Robinson, Ark Steck 
Metcalf Robinson, Ind. Stewart 


Mr. McMASTER. 1 desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpecxk] is un- 
avoidably absent from the Senate owing to an injury received 
in an automobile accident. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrtetp], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. 
Kenprick], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who 
are absent from the Chamber, are attending a meeting of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Nebraska will proceed, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the pending measure, if en- 
acted into law, will determine the principle that will govern 
respecting the right to use the ether for communication by 
signals, voice, or radio vision when perfected; the broadeast- 
ing of music; and the possible transmission of energy for the 
development of mechanical power. It will also prescribe rules 
regulating such use of the ether. And, finally, it will designate 
the authority or authorities upon whom will devolve the duties 
of administration and regulation. 

Each of these objects is highly important, but of widely 
varying degrees of importance. The character and powers of 
the commission and officials that are to administer the proposed 
law are necessarily a matter of no little moment to station 
owners and those seeking the privilege of establishing new 
transmitting stations, 

To radio listeners the “clearance of the air” seems the im- 
portant feature of this legislation, but to the Nation at large 
the importance of all other objects of the pending measure is 
overshadowed by this question: Who is to own the right to use 
the ether—all of the people or just a few of the people who 
have been fortunate enough to acquire radio transmitting 
stations? 

In short, matter contained in the proposed legislation, which 
may be altered or repealed by Congress at any time, is of minor 
moment, but that which may irretrievably affect the people's 
proprietary interest in the ether is of tremendous importance. 

Whether the administration of this remarkable development 
shall be under one official, or under a commission composed of 
several individuals, is a matter that may be determined now 
and altered by Congress at any time. Again, so far as regula- 
tory rules are concerned, they may be enacted to-day and 
amended or repealed to-morrow. But, Mr. President, if the 
theory of vested rights to the use of the ether is once accepted 
by Congress, even though by mere implication, and the same 
theory, in effect, is upheld by the courts, as it probably would 
be, this principle will be established, to wit, that the mere use 
of the ether may constitute a property right. If this should 
result, such property of the ultimate value of hundreds of 
millions of dollars will be found in possession of a few only, 
while the many—generations unborn—may in the future be 
compelled to pay dividends, without end, upon the value of 
such property. Thus will be developed the possibilities of a 
far-reaching monopoly, and we know only too well that such 
possibilities sooner or later are likely to end in monopoly. 

The pending bill, as it comes from the conferees, is in conso- 
nance with the theory of such vested rights—a theory that has 
been subtly inculcated in the public mind not only by the great 


radio interests in the United States but elsewhere in the 
world. 
The attitude of these interests is essentially human and 


appeals to the property instincts of many, especially those who 
consciously and unconsciously indorse, as in accord with the 
eternal fitness of things, that— 


unto everyone that hath shall be given, and he shal] have abundance ; 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. 


The radio interests contend: “ Having established a station 
and operated it in accord with legally established regulations, 
we, of course, naturally have the right to continue to operate 
such station in perpetuity, and also to sell and transfer the sta- 
tion and license at any time we see fit.” Acting upon this 


theory as an accepted fact, radio interests have been buying 
and selling radio stations, together with their licenses, upon the 
basis of values far in excess of that of the mere apparatus. 
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Moreover, in recognizing these sales by transferring the licenses 
involved, the Department of Commerce has practically approved 
the theory of vested rights, and in nearly every case the pur- 
chasers, instead of filing applications and taking their turn 
with scores of others, have been, by transfer, afforded licenses 
immediately. Why? Because evidently they have been deemed 
to have purchased something. And that “ something,” they are 
now urging, was not merely an apparatus, but additional prop- 
erty in the form of a right to use the ether therewith. 

As a concrete example, if at any time during the past two or 
three years I had applied, in due form, for a radio license, I 
might have waited in vain for its issuance because of the 
number of unsatisfied applicants ahead of me. However, 
months after the filing of my application, my neighbor might 
have purchased a station and its license, in which case Secretary 
Hoover would have allowed the latter’s transfer. Thus my 
neighbor might have begun broadcasting at once, although the 
idea of doing so might not have occurred to him for months 
after the filing of my application. 

In this manner stations and licenses have been transferred in 
consideration of the payment of large sums of money. The 
highest price thus far recorded was in the case of station WEAF 
(New York), the consideration in connection with the transfer 
being $1,000,000. 

In view of these facts, can we doubt the confidence of the big 
radio interests in the ultimate approval 
vested rights to the use of the ether? And remember these 
great interests are solidly behind this bill as it comes from 
conference. 

The evidence of this is the innumerable telegrams that have 
been flooding the Senate for days urging the immediate passage 
of this measure. During the past week or 10 days great broad- 
casting stations, dotting the country from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, have been urging their listeners—who necessarily 
know little about the pending legislation—to wire their Sena- 
tors for immediate action. 

The following is a quotation from the Omaha World-Herald 
of February 11: 

HOWELL ASSAILED FOR ATTITUDE ON RADIO CURB BILL-——LISTENERS DEMAND 

SENATOR CEASE OBSTRUCTION TO RELIEF PLAN-——-FLOOD OF MESSAGES 

FROM OVER THB LAND 


Speaking over WOW station Thursday night, Hal Edwards, president 
of the Omaha Radio Trade Association, after asking voters to besiege 
Senator HowgL. with telegrams asking for the passage of the bill, 
declared that the Senator, in his opinion, is offering only evasions in 
declaring his position in opposition to the bill * * * 

Telegrams from cities all over the United States poured into Omaha 
yesterday urging actior to force Howrtt to make a change in his 
toward the radio bill, Edwards stated. Among them was 
the following from the St. Louis Radio Trade Association : 

“ Senator Howe.u, of Nebraska, is consistently blocking every attempt 
to bring the radio bill to a vote. Will you have all radio interests 
in Omaha wire him immediately that he is standing in the light of 
industry? Ask him to let the bill be voted on by Senate at once. 
Delay means no radio law and continued broadcasting chaos.” 

Edwards was bitter in commenting on Senator Howg.v’s action in 
his speech over WOW. “He has entirely forgotten that he is in the 
Senate to carry out the wishes of the voters of the State,” Edwards 
stated. “The whole country is watching the situation with interest 
and expecting Nebraska radio listeners to deliver HowgLw’s vote for the 
bill on Friday.” 


attitude 


This was supplemented by the following: 


” 


STRONG RAPS HOWELL—SAYS NEBRASKAN TRYING TO “ HORN IN” ON 
SENATE RADIO BILL 
Cuicaco, ILt., February 10.—Efforts of certain Senators to delay 


action on the proposed radio measure, already passed by the House, are 
condemned as “ political” by Walter Strong, chairman of the radio 
coordinating committee which has been active in pushing this measure, 
Ile scored Senator Howe. (Republican, Nebraska) as “ trying to horn 
in on the Senate’s radio program.” 


I think there is not a Senator here who will charge that 


of the theory of | ; 
radio conference called by Secretary Hoover. 
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great factor for intelligence and civilization and the spread 
of knowledge, that this bill as it comes from the conferees 
would tend to increase the power of a potential monopoly. 
- My objection to the conference bill—and I am sure it is the 
objection of all who are opposing the conference report—is 
based almost entirely upon the ground that we see in the con- 
ference bill a monopoly that will prove injurious to the Ameri 
can people; and when that speaker or writer denominates the 
opposition as founded upon political considerations, he states 
what is obviously an untruth. That, however, is the way of 
the monopolists. Any objection to monopoly—and we have 
monopolies here that are threatening the very industrial and 
economic and political life of the Republic—is met by the 
allegation that it is a political consideration rather than an 
economic one; and, as suggested sotto voce by a distinguished 
Senator, those who oppose measures monopolistic in character 
are denominated socialists. 

I commend the Senator from Nebraska for his courage in 
opposing this conference report; and I am sure that the people 


| of Nebraska, when they learn the facts, will indorse his course. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this is, indeed, evidence of 
the intolerance for which radio may be made the vehicle. I 


| early took a deep interest in the development of radio and 


especially its broadcasting features. In 1921 I served as 
chairman of the radio service commission of the Post Office 
and Agriculture Departments, and as a member of the first 
Naturally my 
interest has continued during my service in this body. 

At the time of the passage of the pending radio bill during 
the last session I felt that its provisions protected the interests 
of the public so far as the alienation of the use of the ether 
was concerned, and, as there was little opposition to the meas- 
ure, I did not occupy the time of the Senate with remarks prior 
to its passage. However, when this bill was received by this 
body from the conferees with provisions practically eliminated 
that had been inserted to the end of preventing the acquisition 
of vested rights to the use of the ether, I did take the floor in 
protest; and though altogether I have oceupied a total of but 


| 48 minutes of the Senate’s time thus far in connection with 


this conference report, I have been subjected to intolerant 
attacks from broadcasting stations in the West, conveying the 
impression that I have been filibustering against the pending 
measure, 

Mr. President, it is time for Senators to stop, look, and listen 
respecting the possibilities of radio attacks and the impossi- 
bilities of adequate reply. 

Some two years ago I introduced in the Senate a resolution 
asking for an investigation by radio technicians employed by 
the Government to determine what it would cost to have the 


| proceedings of the Senate broadcast, so that the public should 


| there for service. 


not receive second-hand information of what takes place on 
this floor. I proposed that the Army stations throughout the 
country should be utilized for this purpose, because they must 
be maintained, are adequately equipped, and the personnel is 
Several days after I introduced the resolu- 


| tion I was called upon by representatives of the telegraph and 


telephone company and asked why I proposed the Army should 


| perform this service. 


My answer was that I believed it could do it more cheaply 
than otherwise. They thereupon furnished me a copy of a 


| letter that had been forwarded to the committee of the Senate 


whatever protest has been made respecting this radio conference | 


report has been based upon political reasons. 


| paid, or 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am rather amazed at the statement made 
that the protest should be charged to political motives. I am | 


quite curious to know what the writer or the speaker means by | 


“ political.” It is well known that those who have been op- 
posing this conference report—and I am among the number— 
have done so because they believed that it tended to perpetuate 
& monopoly, or, if a monopoly did not now exist upon this 


having under consideration my resolution, in which the com- 
pany offered to broadcast across the country the proceedings of 
Congress without any charge ~ -hatever. 

In order that Senators may be treated fairly, we shall have 
to come to something of this kind. Otherwise we will be at 
the mercy of broadcasting stations, because the conferees haye 
eliminated the provisions introduced in the Senate bill provid- 
ing for a measure of protection under such circumstances. 

Mr. President, in section 4, on page 50 of the Senate bill, we 
have this language: 


Sc. 4. All matter broadcast by any radio station for which service, 
money, or any other valuable directly or indirectly 
promised to or charged or accepted by, the station so broad- 
casting, from any person, firm, company, or corporation, shall, at the 
time the same is so broadcast, be paid for or fur- 
nished, as the case may be, by such company, or 
poration. 


consideration is 


announced as 
person, firm, cor- 

If any licensee shall permit a broadcasting station to be used as 
aforesaid, or by a candidate or candidates for any public office, or 
for the discussion of any question affecting the public, he shall make ne 
discrimination as to the use of such broadcasting station, and with 
respect to said matters the licensee shall be deemed a common carrier 
in interstate commerce: Provided, That such licensee shall 
power to censor the material broadcast. 


have no 
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Mr. President, that was the section as passed by the Senate; 
but what have the conferees done? They have eliminated it 
from the present bill, and substituted the following: 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. KING. The statement just made by 
viously is of great interest; and I was wondering what 
explanation was made by the conferees, or by any member 
of the conference committee, of the elimination of that pro- 
vision. There must be some reason for it. Otherwise, it would 
seem to place their seal of approval upon the power being 
vested in those who have these licenses to discriminate, and 
to use their power to the advantage of those who have wealth 
as against those who may not have the means of purchasing 
the right to broadcast their intellectual matter, their speeches, 
or otherwise. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, which reported this bill to the 
Senate; and I know that the conferees were fully in aceord 
with the bill as it came from the committee. 

Mr. KING. The Senator means the Senate conferees? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; the Senate conferees and they are 
still in favor of these provisions; but I am informed that at 
least two of the House conferees insist that if these provisions 
are reinserted the bill will be killed. 

Now, Mr. President, I will read the corresponding section in 
the report of the conferees: 


the Senator ob- 


Src. 18. If any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally 
qualified candidate for any public office to use a broadcasting station, 
shall afford equal opportunities to all other such candidates 
for that office in the use of such broadcasting station, and the licens- 
ing authority shall make rules and regulations to carry this provision 
effect. 


he 


into 


Mr. President, it will be noted that under the provisions of 
this latter section if a candidate is allowed to use a station, 
other candidates for the same office must be allowed the same 
privilege, however, if a representative of a candidate is allowed 
to use a station, there is no provision that the representatives 
of other candidates must likewise be allowed to broadcast. 
Moreover as to public questions, censoring discrimination gen- 
erally and declaring the licensee to be a common carrier, this 
substitute section is silent. 

Mr. President, in framing this section, the Senate committee 
had in mind reported experiences during the last campaign. 
In one case a distinguished Member of this body, who had 
been invited to speak to his constituency -by radio, was asked 
to submit his manuscript for censoring. It is needless to say 
he not only refused but canceled his engagement. In another 
previous instance the Westinghouse station in Hastings, Nebr., 
ufter extending an invitation to a public official to speak, re- 
required him to submit his manuscript, and all contained therein 
in criticism of “ Pittsburgh-plus” was perforce deleted. 

We are building up in this country a tremendous, irresponsi- 
ble, publicity power, unregulated, of which Members of Con- 
gress and many other public officials may find themselves not 
only early victims, but practically without redress. 

It is well known that you can not convict a proprietor of a 
newspaper for printing a criminal libel even in the form of an 
open letter followed by his name as the signature of the writer 
unless you are able to prove that he actually signed such 
letter—a practically impossible thing in any well-regulated 
newspaper office. Evidently it is much easier and safer to 
commit such a crime by radio, because unless it so happens that 
the libelous statement is reported verbatim by some listening 
stenographer it will be almost impossible to prove the criminal 
character thereof, to say nothing of satisfying a jury as to 
who was speaking at the time of its utterance. These consid- 
erations were weighed by the Senate committee and a provision 
inserted in the bill requiring every radio station affording pro- 
zrams to keep an accurate Official log of its broadcasting. 
Naturally the big radio interests are opposed to anything of 
such Character, calculated, as it is, to render more certain the 
responsibility of a station operator and anyone speaking into 
the microphone. As a consequence, though the bill passed the 
Senate providing for the keeping of logs and imposing the 
added responsibility of a common carrier, these provisions have 
been stricken out by the conferees with the consent of the 
Senate Members; and why? Because we are informed that 
the ultimatum of the House Members is that the bill must go 
through in its present identical form or else it will be killed, 
and, moreover, there shall be no radio legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress. Considering the character of these changes, 
is not this attitude of challenging significance? 
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However, Mr. President, these are details to which I have 
previously referred as changeable by Congress at any time, 
hence of minor importance. The great, tremendous question is 
that of the proprietorship of the ether. In comparison with 
this all other questions dealt with sink into insignificance, as 
Congress is at liberty to settle them one way or the other now, 
and quite in some other manner at any future time. Such, 
however, is not the case so far as the proprietorship of the 
ether is concerned. What Congress does now in this connec- 
tion may result in property rights which Congress can not here- 
after revoke or alter. 

From a property point of view there are two theories re- 
specting the ether and its use. The first theory is that sup- 
ported by the great radio interests and which leads to vested 
rights. Under this theory anyone who has been in consecutive 
use of the ether for a period of time is deemed to have acquired 
a right to such use in perpetuity, subject, of course, to the 
regulatory power of Congress, and hence may sell and dispose 
of such right as in the case of other property. The second 
theory holds that whoever uses the ether acquires no rights 
except those enjoyed by a tenant at will. In short, that no one 
shall ever acquire, in perpetuity, any rights to the ether or 
its use. 

The Senate committee, opposed to the theory of vested rights, 
has fought for this second theory. We have believed it un- 
thinkable that anyone should ever gain a right to use the 
ether in perpetuity and, as a consequence, the bill as it went 
to the conferees, after passing the Senate, was in consonance 
with the tenant-at-will theory. However, before I develop this 
fact, by reference to the text of the Senate bill, let us consider 
some previous history. 

In 1924, during the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
I introduced a radio bill, which I quote in part as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the ether and the use thereof for the 
transmission of signals, words, energy, and other purposes, within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States is hereby reaffirmed to be 
the inalienable possession of the people of the United States and their 
Government, but privileges to enjoy such use may be granted as pro- 
vided by law for terms of not to exceed two years. 

+ * * * = . + 

All such licenses heretofore granted by authority of Congress shall 
terminate within two years (if not sooner under the terms thereof) 
from the date of the approval hereof, and no such license shall be 
renewed, or any additional license granted, except upon the filing with 
the Secretary of Commerce of an application by such licensee or appli 
cant, executed under oath, setting forth, in the form prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, that the claims of such licensee or applicant 
to the use of the ether are in consonance with and limited to the reci- 
tations and provisions of this act. 


As is evident, the purpose of this bill was to establish a 
policy to the effect that the ether and the use thereof should 
forever be the property of all of the people and not ultimately 
become the possession of but a few of the people. Moreover, it 

vas so framed that if anyone using the ether dissented from 
this view, it would be necessary to recant by signing a waiver, 
as provided, or resort to a mandamus and thus litigate his 
claims to vested rights at once and not years—possibly a gener- 
ation—hence. 

This bill was favorably reported by the Committee o1. Inter- 
state Commerce and passed by the Senate. However, when this 
measure reached the House, it was opposed by some of the 
present House conferees, and all after the enacting clause 
stricken out, causing, of course, the bill to fail. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, there was inserted in the pending bill as it passed 
the Senate, early last year, similar language as follows: 


And no license shall be granted until the applicant either for a 
license or for a renewal of a license has signed under oath a waiver of 
any claim of right to any wave length or to the use of the ether because 
of any previous use of the same, whether by license or otherwise. 


In short, the Senate reaffirmed its adherence to the tenant- 
at-will theory respecting the use of the ether. 

The House disagreeing in some respects with the bill as 
passed by the Senate, the present conferees were appointed, but 
to no immediate avail, as the conference was unable to reach 
common ground before adjournment. As a consequence, for 
the protection of the public interest, during the period between 
the sessions of Congress, a stop-gap, reaflirming the tenant-at- 
will theory, was adopted by both Senate and House in the form 
of a joint resolution reading in part as follows: 


And no renewal of the license for an existing station of*any other 
class than a broadcasting station shall be granted for longer periods 
than two years; and that no original radio license or the renewal of 
an existing license shall be granted after the date of the passage of 
this resolution unless the applicant therefor shall execute in writing 
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waiver of any right or of any claim to any right, as against the | transmission because of previous license to use the same or because of 


a 
United States, to any wave length or to the use of the ether in radio 


transmission because of previous license to use the same or because of 


the use thereof. 

This resolution, however, failed to receive the signatures of 
the Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate prior 
to adjournment, and therefore did not become a law until Con- 
gress again assembled last December. This resolution, now a 
law, unquestionably put the stamp of approval of both Congress 
and the President upon the tenant-at-will theory so far as the 
ether and its use is concerned. 
standing all this, it is an amazing fact that the bill now before 
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the use thereof, 


In lieu thereof this bill, as it comes from conference, requires 


|} merely— 


But, Mr. President, notwith- | 


us, as reported by the conferees, leaves us at the mercy of | 


vested rights by virtually abandoning the tenant-at-will theory. 
A: evidence that such is the case, consider the following facts: 

First. The conferees have stricken out the corresponding 
tenant-at-will provision in the Senate bill and substituted the 
following : 

No station license shall be granted by the commission or the Secre 
tary of Commerce until the applicant therefor shall have signed a waiver 
of any claim to the use of any particular frequency or wave length or 
of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United States. 


Mark the words— 


the regulatory power of the United States. 


No one questions the right of Congress to regulate the use 
of vadio. Therefore bo licensee would renounce anything of 
value by signing such a waiver. What we have been fighting 
for is not a waiver aguinst “the regulatory power of the 
United States ” but for a waiver of any right to use the ether— 
an entirely different thing. Of course, the great radio inter- 
ests wanted the conferees’ wording. They are prepared to 
claim vested rights and desire to avoid litigating the question 
at this time, as, under the Senate bill, they would be compelled 
to do, should they refuse to sign the waiver provided for 
therein. What they want is time for the seasoning of their 
claims 

Why did the Senate members of the conference agree to this 
fundamental change? Because, we are informed, that the ulti- 
matum of some of the House conferees is that the bill must go 
through in its present identical form or else it will be killed, 
und, moreover, there will be no other radio legislation at this 
session of Congress. Is not this attitude significant? 


a waiver of any claim to the use ef any particuiar frequency or ware 
length or of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United 
States— 


something entirely different, indicating an evident intention to 
abandon the tenant-at-will theory which is now the law of 
the land. 

You may well ask why the Senate conferees agreed to this 
repeal—a practical capitulation. Again we are told that it is 
the ultimatum of some of the House conferees that this law 
should be repealed, otherwise there will be no radio legislation 


| during this session of Congress. Had the conference included 


Second. The bill as passed by the Senate provided that the | 


ile of any radio station should not be approved by the Secre- 
tury of Commerce if the price paid therefor should exceed the 
physical value of the property transferred. The purpose of this 
provision was to emphasize that nothing of value—such as a 


tion other than the physical property. This provision is 
tricken out of the Senate bill as it comes from conference. 
Why? Because it negates the idea of vested rights, and the 
<veat radio interests believe that the measure, in the form in 
vhich it is now before us, if it does not openly approve the 
theory of vested rights, at least implies a denial of the tenant- 
ui-will theory. 

Of course, the Senate members of the conference have also 
ugreed to this change; and why? Because, we are informed, 
some of the House conferees have delivered themselves of an 
ultimatum to the effect that the bill must go through in its 
present identical form or else it will be killed, and there shall 
be no radio legislation. Indeed, is not this attitude significant? 


Third. The Senate bill as it went to conference provided that | 
in case of war or other emergency, should the Government see | 


fit to close any radio station, that, under the terms of its license, 
the Government should not be liable for ddmages because of 
such mere closing. This provision is absolutely in accord with 
the tenant-at-will theory and was inserted in the bill because 
of that fact, but, Mr. President, the bill now before us, as it 
comes from the conferees, no longer contains this provision. 
Why? Because it negates the theory of vested rights. 


This, too, has been agreed to by the Senate conferees because 
of the ultimatum of some of the House Members of the confer- 
ence to the effect that this bill must be approved by the Senate | 
in this identical form or else it will be killed, with no hope of | 


other radio legislation during this session. What could be of 
greater significance? 

Fourth and finally. The pending bill as it comes from the 
conferees includes new matter in the form of a repeal of the 
present law. I refer to the joint resolution adopted just before 
the adjournment of the last session of Congress and signed by 
the President in December, 1926, which provides for— 

a waiver of any right, or of any claim tv any right, as against the 
United States, to any wave length or te the use of the ether in radie 
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the great radio interests, this ultimatum would not be surpris- 
ing. As it is, however, in view of what has gone before, its 
significance is overpowering. 

Mr. President, three times has the Senate gone on record 
approving the tenant-at-will theory respecting the use of the 
ether; first, in 1924, when the bill which I introduced during 
that session was passed and sent to the House: a seeond time 
when the Senate passed the pending radio bill as it came from 
the Interstate Commerce Committee; and finally when it 
adopted, in conjunction with the House, the joint resolution 
which became a law last December. Notwithstanding, however, 
the Senate is now asked not only to abdicate this reiterated 
position but to repeal the tenant-at-will theory now on the 
statute books. Moreover, the Senate is asked to abdicate its 
previous position, not because the Senate conferees have been 
convinced but because the House conferees have threatened to 
defeat any radio legislation at this session unless the bill as it 
comes from conference is accepted by the Senate. 

Mr. President, this is not merely a matter of pride or stub- 
bornness on the part of these conferees. The attitude adopted 
is for a purpose, and that purpose is to prevent, in my opinion, 
the enactment into law of provisions in this bill which negate 
the theory of vested rights in favor of the tenant-at-will theory. 
In view of this fact we should stand unmoved. 

So far as we now know, the number of usable channels in the 
ether is limited, and they should be preserved for all time not 
for merely a handful of people but for all of the people. 

As this bill now stands it is what the great radio interests 
want. They are supporting it from every corner of the United 
States. They are telling their listeners, necessarily unae- 
quainted with its details, that a filibuster is in progress against 
the measure, that it is in danger, and that if their listeners 
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vested right—might be conveyed in the transfer of a radio sta- | WaHt the ait cleared up, to wire their Senators immediately to 


pass the bill. Not stopping there, they are charging individual 
Senators, including myself, with attempting to kill the bill 
through filibuster, although, as previously pointed out, up to 
to-day 1 have occupied the Senate floor upon this subject, from 
the time the bill was introduced in 1925 until row, bat 48 
minutes. Why such misrepresentation? Merely a determina- 
tion to leave no stone unturned to force through this bill as 
reported by the conferees, and thus preserve, if possible, their 
claimed vested rights. 

Indeed, we should stand unmoved. We should send the bill 
back to conference with instructions to make such changes as 
are necessary for the protection of the public. There is plenty of 
time. There is no danger that the bill will not ultimately pass. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a maga- 
zine which is entitled “ Radio Doings,” and on the sixteenth 
page I find this article: 

HERe’s HOW 
By Maj. Lawrence Mott, KF WO 
[Editor's note.—A few suggestions en the puzzling radio sit l 


as offered by a station owner.] 


I do not know what the letters KF WO stand for. 


During a program over my little station, latterly, I chanced to 
make mention of the fact that I had been asked by Senator Ditn, 
father of the bill) now in Congress, to let him have my views on the 
radio situation, and any suggestions that oceurred to me. Listeners 
to KFWO have asked that 1 set forth my suggestions in our pages. 
Perhaps mine editor wil] permit? 

triefiy: Put all stations off the air under at least 100 waits! 
And on the very reasonable theory that the man who can not afford 
the upkeep of that amount of power can not, ipso facto, afford the 
cost of good orchestras, artists, ete., for his microphones! I do not 
know if my readers are aware of it, but the ridding of the overburdened 
airs of everything up to 100 watts would release at least 25 per cent 
of the congested air channels! it is all very well to say that these 
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little fly-by-night 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 watt stations (of which there 
are a vast quantity infesting— 


I shouid like to call the Senate’s attention to the word “ in- 
festing ” 
the broadcast channels) do not reach out! Their programs may not, 
but their carrier waves do, and that is what causes the pestilential 
whine and squealing so obnoxious to listeners-in. I suggested to 
Senator Dint that if a cleaning out up to 100 watts did not have 
the desired results, keep on cleaning up to 250 watts! And if there 
were still interference, clean out to 500 watts. 


They do not want to give any chance at all to the poor man, 
to whom God Almighty has given the free air—or at least we 
had presumed so up to now—when the Senate seems to think 
that it should be taken away from him and is possibly in a 
mood of mind to do it; but they want to turn the air over only 
to the rich, the powerful, and the mighty, to the men who have 
money, who are able, if you please, to purchase expensive and 
fine equipment. So the little farmer out in the country, who 
really needs the service, who is not able to take his family to 
town to the big operas—‘ grand operas,” I believe they are 
called—or to the big moving-picture shows, or to some other 
kind of amusement, because he is not rich, because he does not 
own an automobile, and because he lives out on a farm and is 
poor, must not have a radio. This “ Big Ike” says “steal it 
from him; take it away from him.’ I want to know if the 
Senate means to indorse that kind of proposition. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator 
Carolina yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir: what I am reading from 
Senator’s mouthpiece, and I will yield to the Senator. 


from South 


is the 


Mr. DILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLEASH. That is what the writer says. 

Mr. DILL. The writer states he made those suggestions to 
me. I wish to tell the Senator from South Carolina, however, 


that this bill does not carry out those suggestions; it does not 
provide for the limiting of stations as this man has suggested. 
I was very glad to have his suggestions, but I did not follow 
them nor did the committee. 

Mr. BLEASE. It will not take more than about 15 minutes 
after the President signs this bill to bring about the condition 
to which the magazine article refers. 

With 
watts 


this much accomplished, fix the “ ceiling” of power at 1,000 


I am very frank in the prophecy 
by law 


that if all stations were compelled 
to use master-oscillators in their transmitters (thus absolutely 
fixing their wave and keeping it sharp, withal) ; if, shall we say, every- 
thing under 250 (or 500) watts, and over 1,000, were legalized off the 
air, then, O air pals o’ mine, you would have splendid radio reception ! 

I can hear the vell from the smaller station owners as I write: “It’s 


all very well for you, with plenty of money, equipment, to go to 500 
watts, ete., to talk. But how about us who bave also spent money 
in our equipment?’ A very reasonable yell, I admit. But the laws 
of progress are immutable and unchangeable. Private property is 


condemned for improvements in cities, for instance. A board of ap- 
praisers decides what a just and fair price would be for the condemned 
property and, willy-nilly, the owner of it must conform—for the good of 
the whole. I suggested the same thing to Senator Dict, i. e., appraise 
all stations up to 100 watts (to begin with), legislate them off the air, 
and pay their owners. We are at once rid of a lot of troublesome 
mosquitoes. To be redundant, carry this scheme to 250 watts, or 500, 
if it is necessary to clear the air, 

I see that Senator WAtLsH and a few others are holding up the bill 
In the Senate. If some sort of a bill does not pass at this session, 
everything except the most exjensive superselective sets with loops, 
chiefly, might as well be used to light the morning fire, in so far ag 
any use that their owners will get out of them. 


The man who wrote that article expresses exactly what this 
bill means; he expresses an idea which is too prevalent in this 
country to-day, according to which eyery man would be de- 
prived of rights unless he has ample means. That is what this 
bill means and nothing else. It does not say so; certainly not; 
only a fool would come here and bring in a bill which applied 
only to the rich; but this bill applies to them, and the author 
of the article in this radio magazine writes to that effect, and 
in a footnote says that a copy of it has been sent to the Con- 
gressinen and the Senators from the State of California. 

Mr. President, has the Senate reached the point that it is not 
only willing to deprive the people of the country of their per- 
sonal liberty, deprive the poor man of the right to take a drink, 
but to go further than that and deprive them of the benefit of 
using the air. Of course the rich people have plenty of liquor; 
everybody who has any sense knows that. All the prohibition 
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law does is to deprive the poor devil of a drink. It does not 
deprive any man of it who has $2.50 and is able to spend it in 
that way; we all know that; and this bill deprives him of other 
privileges. It seems to me that we are trying to take from the 
people of this country almost every privilege or right, for now 
the Senate has reached the point where it actually wants to 
place the air, the God-given air, in the control of a few and 
refuse it to the poor people of this country. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. Apropos of what the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has said about the invidious discrimination worked by pro- 
hibition between the rich and the less fortunate members of 
society, I might say to him that some time ago I asked one of 
the leading criminal lawyers of Baltimore whose business has 
been that of defending traverses in prohibition cases whether he 
could recall the fact that any man of any social standing or in- 
fluence had ever been convicted in the city of Baltimore of any 
violation of the Volstead Act. After meditating for a few 
moments he said that he could not. 

Mr. BLEASE. That does not only apply to Baltimore, but it 
applies all over this country. I know it applies in tlhe State of 
South Carolina; and I am absolutely certain that it applies in 
the city of Washington, for I know that there is nobody in the 
city of Washington who wants liquor who is deprived of it if he 
has the money with which to buy it. That is proved every day 
: ' around us, and it is not necessary to go out to hunt it up, 
either. 

I am in favor of radio legislation to regulate in a proper man- 
ner the use of the air; but when the editor of a magazine such 
as that from which I have quoted sets forth the purpose of the 
pending measure and the purpose of its authors to be to close 
the service of the air and the use of the air to all the people 
of this country except those who are able to buy the very finest 
equipment for their radios in order that they may not be wor- 
ried, as he says, by the “ mosquitoes” buzzing in then I think 
it is time the Senate should pause to consider where we are 
going. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, Coretanp] admitted that 
this was a bad bill. Is the Senate to be called upon to pass this 
bill when the very men who are advocating its passage them- 
selves admit it to be a bad bill? Has the day come in Americ: 
when the Senate will pass a bill knowing it is a bad bill, admit- 
ting it is a bad bill, on the theory of the man from whom | 
have quoted, “ Let us get this measure, and then we will carry 
out our purpose and get what we really want”? TI can not 
understand, to save my life, why the Senate should consider 
passing a bill the friends of which themselves admit is a bad 
bill. Is it only for the purpose of having an entering wedge? 
Is it only with the idea that if you can not get something better 
than this take this now and then later amend it so that you 
ean get what you want, so that you deprive all the people of 
this country from the use of the radio except those who are able 
to buy the finest equipment and say to them, “ You can get 
your fine grand opera; you can get your fine musicals, and so 
forth, and nobody else can interfere; nobody else can have 
the privilege of radio. It is for the select few.” 

I thought this was a democratic Government; I thought it 
was supposed to be a Government of the people, by the people. 
and for the people, but I begin to have a doubt as to that when 
the Senate, in the face of an article like the one from which I 
have quoted, and despite the fact that Senators who are advo- 
eating this bill admit that it is a bad bill, admit that it is 
wrong in principle, insist on hurrying it through to-night if 
necessary. I have no objection to that; I have not anything 
else to do, and I can stay here just as long as can anybody else. 
I do not propose to delay its passage, but I want to file my pro- 
test against any bill that is admitted by the men who bring it in 
here to be a bad Dill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to sit here under the repeated 
statement of the Senator that those of us who bring in this bill 
say that it is a bad bill. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopetAND] is opposing the bill, and he said it was a bad Dill. 
Those of us who brought in the bill recognize that it is not per- 
fect; it does not contain all the provisions we want it to con- 
tain; but we believe that it is a good bill and that it will be 
the beginning of the regulation of radio. 

In regard to the editorial the Senator has read, I want to say 
that we can not prevent people from sending us suggestions. 
We ought to welcome suggestions; but when we did not adopt 
the suggestions that were made, we should not be charged with 
the result which he says would follow if we did adopt them. 


the Senator allow me to 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I make the prediction on this 
floor now that if this conference report is adopted it will not 
he 12 months before men who are voting for it in this Chamber 
will be deprived of putting their views before the country over 
the radio. I make the further prediction that in less than two 
years it will be controlled for partisan political and religious 
purposes, and that whea men want to put their views before 
that liberty, and that the select few only will be given the 
privilege of having the use of that machinery. 

Personally, I do not want it. I do not want to talk to any- 
hody I can not see. If I talk to an audience, I want to look 
at them, and I want them to see me. Then I can come near 
telling what they want; and if I get on the wrong track, 


that will please them if it is necessary. But I do not want a 
machine fixed here for the purposes of the select few, and that 
is all that this bill means. That is what it is brought in here 
for. That is its purpose. 

I am not responsible for this man who has been referred to. 
Ile may be a fool, but 1 am not responsible for his having little 
enough sense to parade his ideas in print and get them into 
the hands of the Senate before they pass on this matter. 

Why should we control the air? I have not heard any rea- 
son for it yet. I suppose after a while they will fix it so that 
only certain people can go up in the air in an airship. About 
that I will never be worried, because I never expect to ride in 
one. Consequently, that does not worry me the least bit; but 
I do think that 


courtesy and yote for bills to please somebody. I think it is 


too great a question, and that the Senate should stop and con- | 


sider before they vote to put the control of the air of this 
country in the hands of anybody. 


Senators should not sit here as a matter of | 
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the President, to the Congress, and to the people of the United 
States. 

Therefore, not to take up the time of the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have made a part of the Recorp their unani- 
mous statement of the matters considered, and their action. 

The VICE PRESIVENT. Without objection, the matter will 


| be placed in the Recorp. 
the American Nation over the radio they wiil be deprived of 





The matter referred to is as follows: 


This conference is the result of a mutual understanding among the 
five commanders in chief and national commanders of the war veterans’ 
organizations, after communication one with another; it being decided 


as a result of this mutual understanding tbat the time was ripe and 


and | the necessity exists for us to declare ourselves upon national prepared- 


they begin to squint their faces up, I can go con something else | 


ness and the condition of our national defenses. This question is much 
considered by the public generally and by the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government. It is of peculiar interest and concern to 
the veterans of all wars 

We are a peace-loving people and earnest supporters of limitation of 
armament among the nations of the world. We commend all 
efforts toward a mutual understanding between the nations. We desire 
the settlement of international disputes by methods of arbitration and 
mutual agreement. The invitation of His Excellency the President of 


any and 


the United States to the nations of the world to meet and discuss 
proper methods of applying an agreement for limitation of armament 


must meet the commendation of all people. 


The following is the statement of the conference on the subject of 
national defense : 
Jo His Excellency the President, to the Congress, and to the people of 


the United States: 


The great body of war veterans in this country are sincere advo 
cates of peaceful settlement of international disputes. They know the 


| herrors of war. The Government of the U: ited States has never un 
furled its battle flag for conquest or aggression, but oniy in defense 


Somebody said that this bill puts the control of the air in 


the hands ef Herbert Hoover. Very well; I do not know that 
that is so bad. I understand that he is the President’s legal 
adviser; that he is his adviser on agricultural matters; that 
he is his adviser on matters of commerce, and I suppose on 
theology, too, and everything else connected with the Cabinet; 
but I do object, so far as I am individually concerned, to turn- 
ing over to him or any other man or any set of men such con- 
trol as this bill gives. 

I presume the bill is going to pass; but I wanted to go on 
record just this far, so that when I go back to my people I 


can say to them that I did all I could, and that was to register | 
I want to be in a position, when certain things | 


my protest. 


happen in the campaign of 1928, where the finger of scorn ean | 


uot be pointed at me, and it can hot be said, “ You kept us from 
receiving the proper kind of information that would have been 
given to uS by some people had not this bill been enacted into 
law.” 

It steals my State's right to control its own, and I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on Agreeing to the 
conference report, 

The report was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 


(Li. R. 16249) making appropriations for the military and non- | 


military activities of the “Var Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and that the 
Ilouse had reeeded from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate Nos. 1 and 34 to the said bill, and concurred 
therein. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 16576) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 


ing June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and that the House | 


had receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


Senate No. 13 to the said bill, and coneurred therein. 
NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, on this day there was held in 
this Capitol a conference of the commanders in chief and the 


national commanders of the Grand Army of the Republic, the | 


United Spanish War Veterans, the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled American Veterans— 
the first time in our history when we bave ever gathered to- 
gether to cooperate in the expression of the views of the great 
body of veterans throughout the United States. They have 
authorized me to be their voice in presenting a memorial to 





a. 4 . | dome of our Nation’s Capitol, do unanimously 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 


limi 


tre 


It bas always led in the matter of armament 
scrupulously adhered to the terms of 


of human rights. 
tation and has 
arrangements. 

The world is 
the inescapable 
defense, 

All American in the past have been fought 
soldiers In all these wars inadequate preparations 
rificed the lives of thousands of young Americans, who were forced to 
fight, insufficiently equipped and trained. This prolonged the wars and 
greatly increased the public debt. As a result of these experiences, a 


such uty 


Wwe 
nationa 


conflicts. have 


ndequate 


armed 
for an 


and 
provide 


strife 
to 


troubled with 
responsibilit: 


its 


needlessly 


of wars by citizen 


sac 


national defense act was created making provisions for the training 
and equipping of our citizen soldiers that a needless sacrifice of life 
could be avoided, 

Therefore, we, James Tanner, past commander in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic; Rice W. Means, commander in chief of the 


United Spanish War Veterans; Theodore Stitt, commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States: Howard P. Savage, 
national commander of the American Legion: and John V. Clinnin, 
national of the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, representing millions of men and women of our organizations, in 
conference assembled, this 18th day of February, 1927, under the 
request, yea, demand 
the carrying out of the spirit and intent of the nationa!] defense act, 
and providing sufficient appropriations for that purpose. Also th: 
mediate passage of an act providing for appropriations 
build a Navy equal to that of any other country in all the world 

Our national defense must not be crippled under 
or pacifism. 

The enunclations of the several of our 
pledge us to support and dedicate our endeavors of service to our c 
try, that it may live and in through the 
of an adequate Army and Navy. 


commander 


yery 


im 
sufficient to 
a plea of economy 


conventions organizations 
un 
maintenance 


prosper peace, 


AMERICANISM 


the 
and 


definitions erm 
to determin« 


every 


There exist to-day 
“Americanism.” Some 
and others to condition of 
realize that one of the essentials to any legitimats 
canism is a willingness or eagerness to defend our country against 
its enemies. There is no one better qualified than the 
this country to define Americanism so that the 
might have a concrete, clear definition and understanding of 
This is the definition agreed to: 

“Americanism is an unfailing love of country, loyalty to its institu 
tions and ideals; eagerness to defend it against all enemies; undivided 
allegiance to the flag; and a desire to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and posterity.” 


many 
attempt 
meet 


explanations of 
it in 


or 
degrecs per 
life All 
definition of Ameri 


all 
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generation 
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HOSPITALIZATION 
There !s pending before the Congress of the United States a 
ganization bill which attempts te make a department of welfare and 
education. There is also pending before one of the branches of the 


reor- 
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Congress a bill to transfer the board of governors of the national homes 
to the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

A question which concerns the veterans of all wars at this time is 
of hospitalization. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau has 
definite views upon the subject. It is the desire, where possible, to 
have all veteran organizations cooperate, with an understanding and 
mutual regard of the difficulties confronting each of them, and to have 
a proper administration of the relief extended to all veterans. Gen- 
eral Hlines accepted an invitation to be present and did express his 
views to the conference. This is a matter of much concern and should 
be discussed and determined in the near future. It is of the utmost 
concern to all veteran organizations. 

A plea by Corporal Tanner, past commander of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, for the consolidation of all agencies of the Government 
for the relief and hospitalization of vetcrans of all wars under one 
Federal head was made to the conference of national commanders of 
the veterans’ organizations. This was discussed at length and it was 
agreed the commanders would report the subject to their respective 
organizations for action at their next annual encampment or conven- 
tion, 


one 


EMERGENCY OFFICERS’ BILL 
The conference unanimously urged upon Congress the enactment of 
the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill for the retirement of the disabled emergency 
Army officers. 
LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3331, Order of Business No. 666. I 
will say to the Senators in charge of the appropriation bill that 
if this motion be agreed to I shall immediately lay aside the 
bill temporarily in order that they may be heard upon the 
appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. BRUCE. What is the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Seuate bil 3331, to provide for the protection 
and development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
California of course has just moved to proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 3331, which is the Boulder Canyon bill. Am 
I correct in my understanding of the motion? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am sure the Senator would not attempt to 
proceed to-night with the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the motion be agreed to, I will say to 
the Senator from Arizona, as I have said to the Senators in 
charge of the District of Columbia appropriation bill, that I 
shall immediately lay it aside temporarily, in order that they 
may take up the appropriation bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I must ask for the yeas and 
nays on that motion, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this motion is debatable. 
I want to see the Senate take up the Boulder dam bill and 
cousider it. I have not given to the bill the study that the ques- 
tion deserves; but if the motion prevails we must not forget 
that during the remainder of the session we are going to act 
under unanimous consent here. 

I have been very much interested in the Muscle Shoals matter, 
which has been before the Senate for a long time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 will withdraw the request for the yeas 
and nays and at the appropriate time simply ask for a quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Muscle Shoals matter has been here 
for 1 number of years. A joint committee was appointed by the 
Congress to receive bids. Those bids were received, and the 





The question is on the motion of 


joint committee made their report and recommendation. There 
is a bill on the calendar dealing with the subject matter. That 


bill has been recommended for passage. I appreciate the fact 
that it is going to be very difficult to get the bill up for con- 
sideration during the remaining days of this Congress; but it 
does seem to me that there ought to be given to the Senate an 
opportunity to vote on whether or not we are going te consider 
the recommendations of the joint committee. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. If there is prolonged debate in connection 
with the bill that the Senator from California has moved to 
take up. I desire to make a motion to take up the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill; and that, of course, is the senior 
morion, 

Mr. HARRISON. TI understood that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would not raise any objection to taking up the appro- 
priation bilL 
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Mr. JOHNSON, 
temporarily. 

Mr. HARRISON, I understood that; but the difficulty, may 
I say to the Senator from California, is that the Muscle 
Shoals bill will have to be taken up upon a motion, and if the 
motion should prevail it would displace the other matter. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, with the consent of the Senator 
from Mississippi, may I propound an inquiry to the Senator 
from California? The pending appropriation bill is the Dis- 
trict bill. We shall have two or three conference reports on 
other appropriation bills, and we shall also have the general 
deficiency appropriation bill. Does the generous spirit which 
the Senator has expressed regarding the pending bill apply to 
all the appropriation bills? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why, certainly, sir, and I so state now: and 
I shall be delighted to take up with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi the particular question to which he has referred, if this 
motion shall prevail, and see if some arrangement can not be 
made by which he may be heard. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator, of course, realizes that there 
is a great difference of opinion on the question of Muscle 
Shoals 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that the bill can not be brought up 
by unanimous consent. I imagine somebody would object. I 
am wondering, therefore, if the Senator from California and 
other Senators would agree, say, that on Monday or Tuesday 
not more than an hour of the time of the Senate—a certain 
time—be given to the consideration of the Muscle Shoals bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, 1 move that the Senate take 
up the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion has no preference 
after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
knows, of course, that the matter to which he refers is going 
to lead to a long-drawn out debate. As far as I am personally 
concerned, opposed to the bill as I am—and I shall use all the 
power that I have in my body to see that a vote is not taken— 
I am going to ask the Senator from Arizona and other Sen- 
ators who are opposed to the bill to allow the bill to be taken 
up and then after it is discussed for a day or two, say, I give 
notice to the Senator that I am going to move to displace the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well; that is the privilege of the Sena- 
tor from Utah. I assume, of course, that every bit of power 
he has in his body, as he states, he will present in opposition 
to this measure, because it is a human-interest méasure; but, 
nevertheless, let us take up the bill if We can. Then the sub- 
sequent matters to which he refers may be ultimately deter- 
mined. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator feels that way, 
we might just as well discuss the bill at the time of taking it 
up. I thought I was doing a favor to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All right; then let us take up the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. It can be discussed under the motion which 
the Senator has just made to take it up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. The Senator from California 
spoke to me about taking up the bill, and I told him I would do 
what I could to let it come up. 

Mr, JOHNSON. All right; let us take it up, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the lecture the Senator gave me—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. The lecture that the Senator from CaH- 
fornia gave to the Senator from Utah was in response to the 
lecture of the Senator from Utah concerning the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT, I did not lecture the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not know whom the Senator from 
Utah was lecturing if he was not lecturing me. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no lecture. It was not a lecture 
at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All right; let us omit the lectures, then, and 
allow the bill to be taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the bill being taken up 
as I said to the Senator, and I think I promised him. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have done what I said I would do. I ask 
the Senator from Arizona and I ask other Senators who are 
opposed to the bill to permit it to be taken up. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Let me express my gratitude to the Senator 
from Utah ana the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President, I wish it understood that T am 
not agreeing to anything. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I assume that the motion of 
the Senator from California will prevail. 

Mr. KING, Do not assume that. 


Not a bit. I will lay it aside at once 
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Mr. ASHURST. It seems obvious that the Senate is willing 
to discuss the bill, but I wish it distinctly understood that I 
have pending a motion to strike from the bill those portions 
thereof which I say raise revenue, it being my contention that 
under the Constitution of the United States a bill to raise 
$125,000,000 of revenue can not legally be proposed in the Senate 
and considered. I am notifying the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who will be in charge of the bill, if he will give me his 
attention, that I wish to be heard on my motion first before 
the merits of the bill are gone into. I think I have a right, and 
I think the Senate has a right, to have that question determined 
first. So to-morrow morning, or as soon thereafter as I may, 
I shall ask for action on my motion, though I shall not dis- 
cuss it at any length. I merely wanted to have my position 
known. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona, 
as he states, has made a motion of exactly the character he 
indicates. If to-morrow morning, when the bill is presented, 
if it be presented then, the amendment I propose does not meet 
his objection, he ought to be heard, and I have not the slight- 
est Objection and will insist that he shall be heard, as he shall 
desire. 

Mr. WARREN. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator can get his bill up on motion, 
I want him to have it taken up, but I do not believe that it is 
necessary at this time to delay all the appropriation bills that 
are ready to be taken up. Pretty nearly every Senator in the 
body is standing on his feet now in opposition to the bill which 
the Senator is trying to get up, as I understand it. The Sena- 
tor has been very considerate, and if I make a senior motion 
to take up an appropriation bill, which under the rule I can 
do- 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that is a motion which, as 
I understand it, does not take precedence at this particular 
time. If the motion which I have presented be carried, I will 
do exactly what the Senator from Wyoming asks. He is en- 
tirely in error in thinking that the Senators who are upon their 
feet are opposed to the bill. All Senators are interested in legis- 
lation of one kind or another, and we want to accommodate 
everyone if we can, but here is a bill which is entitled, at least, 
to a hearing, and I am asking merely for a hearing upon it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want simply to say one thing, and I say it 
because Senators know I am very much interested in at least 
two other measures, one the bill to reorganize the Commerce 
Department and the other the customs reorganization bill. 

I think we ought to have a vote upon both those measures, 
but I think the Senator from California, who has waited here 
since last spring, is entitled to an opportunity to present his 
measure. While I am for these other bills, and am really 
more interested in them than I am in the Senator's bill, I shall 
vote with him for an opportunity to have a hearing upon the 
bill he desires to bring before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not want to keep the Senator from 
getting a vote on his bill, but I want to add to what the 
Senator from Mississippi has said about consideration of the 
Muscle Shoals legislation that we certainly ought to have a 
day or part of a day set apart to consider that measure at this 
session of Congress, and I hope the Senator from California 
will work with us to that end. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I shall do so. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. It occurs to me that under the existing 
circumstances the wise thing to do is to adopt the motion 
made by the Senator from California. He has agreed to lay 
the méasure aside temporarily to permit the appropriation bills 
to be passed. Undoubtedly this measure is of such importance 
to the western section of the United States that it should at 
least be considered by this body. The measure has been on 
the calendar a long time, the country is more or less familiar 
with it; there is a demand that the legislation be enacted—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. There may be a demand from a restricted area: 
but I want to assure the Senator that the demand is not so 
widespread as he may imagine it to be 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. WATSON. Of course, that is a matter to be thrashed 
out. It is to be regretted that there is any sort of division 
among the Western States on the proposition, but whether 
there be or not, it is a question which really demands consider- 
ation by the Senate of the United States. That western section 
is a part of this country, and it ought to be developed in any 
and every way in which it can be developed to further the 
interests of its civilization and its citizenship. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 





Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I realize that there is some difference in 


the West with regard to the bill in its present form. As to 
whether there will be differences as to general legislation after 
amendments shall be adopted by this body is another question. 
It is absolutely impossible to determine what the form of the 
bill will be after the Senate acts on amendments. The only 
way we can find out is to take it up and see what amendments 
are adopted. I do not know that there will be anyone opposed 
to the bill if certain amendments shall be adopted. Practically 
the whole country is anxiously waiting for legislation to control 
the floods in the Colorado River, so that the imminent danger 
of destruction in the Imperial Valley will be removed. I cer- 
tainly would like to know what the amendments are and what 
we can adopt, and how far we will get. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply desire to say that I 
am in favor of the Senator's bill and expect to vote for it. 
There is another bill on the calendar, however, dealing with 
what everyone knows is a very important matter, which I think 
ought to be passed and ought to be passed promptly. I refer to 
the bill relating to the reorganization of the Prohibition Unit 
and the Customs Bureau. There is quite a controversy about 
that measure. There are likely to be several amendments 
made, and I do not want to see that bill fail. I think we should 
pass it, and I think we should pass it at the first opportunity. 
But it seems to be generally considered that this Boulder Dam 
bill should be taken up now. 

What I wanted to say frankly to the Senator from California 
was that while I am in favor of his bill, if it runs along two or 
three days and a proposal is made to take up this other bill. I 
shall vote to take it up. I would not like to vote to take up the 
Senator’s bill and then vote to have it displaced, but I wanted 
to explain my position with reference to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have to take that chance in getting this 
bill up, I confess. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I want the Senator from Washington to under- 
stand that he is not unique in the position he takes, because 
there are others of us here who have bills in which we are inter- 
ested. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not assume I was m 
but I wanted the Senator from California to understand, 
asked to have his bill displaced, why I did it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. WDoés the Senator from California 
vield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no desire to try to this 
Boulder Dam proposition, but I am intensely interested in the 


iqne, 


if I 


delay 


Muscle Shoals measure. Will not the Senator permit me to 
submit a unanimous-consent request before he presses his 


motion? 

Mr. MOSES. I can say now that I am going to give unani- 
mous consent to nothing until a vote is had on the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I say now that the motion will not 
be voted on right now. 

Mr. MOSES. In that case we 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no use in that. We can get 
gether, because I am asking for nothing exceptional. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I think I have the floor, and 
I beg my friends from Mississippi and New Hampshire not to 
grind me between the two. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will 
between the two. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not want to get into a situation, 
through a difference between the Senators, whereby my motion 


will listen to the Senator from 


to- 


not be ground 
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may not be put. What is it the Senator from Mississippi 
desires’? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
permit me to submit my unanimous-consent request, I will do 
so, I desire that on next Wednesday or Thursday at 2 
o'clock aD 

Mr. SMOOT. Make it Wednesday. 

Mr. HARRISON. Wednesday, say, at 2 o'clock, a motion be 
considered by the Senate to take up Senate bill 4106—that is, 
the Muscle Shoals measure—and that it be considered for two 
hours, one hour of which is to be used by those in favor of 
the motion and one hour by those against the motion, and 
that a vote be taken at the end of the time on the motion. 

Mr. MOSES. I can not give consent to any agreement of 
that sort, which looks to a division of time and control of the 
time on the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the suggestion as to the divi- 
sion of time, and let it end with the provision as to two hours, 

Mr. MOSES. Nor do I agree to the fixing of a definite time 
for taking a vote. If the Senator wishes to have a moot court 
debate here for two hours on the Muscle Shoals problem next 
Wednesday, I shall not object. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
this interjection, the Senator from Illinois [Mr, DeNrEN] has 
discussed this matter with the Senator from Mississippi and 
with me, as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. It was agreed that I should make a motion to re- 
commit on behalf of the committee. I am willing to withhold 
that motion if a limited time is taken on the motion presented 
by the Senator, and I think he ought to be quite content with 
the modifications suggested by the Senator from New Hampshire 
that two hours be given to the discussion of the subject next 
Wednesday. I assure the Senator that during that time I shall 
not interpose a motion to recommit. It is simply left as an 
agreement for debate. 

Mr. MOSES. If the unanimous-consent agreement should so 
be drawn as to have it understood that at the conclusion of the 
two hours’ debate the Senator from Oregon would be free to 
offer his motion to recommit, I would not object. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. When the Senator has yielded the floor I shall 
speak, I do not want to take the Senator from the floor, 

Mr. JOHNSON, Will not the Senator from Utah permit my 
motion to be put? 

Mr. KING. After I make an observation or two. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request ? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the unanimous-consent agreement 
be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will not the Senator from Missis- 
sippi state his request again? 

Mr. HARRISON. That on next Wednesday, at 2 o’clock—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will agree to anything offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi in that regard that I can agree to. 
Ilowever, I do not know that an agreement from me at this 
time would be of any value. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just stating my request at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Wisconsin. It is that on next 
Wednesday at 2 o'clock a motion be considered by the Senate 
tu take up Senate bill 4106; that two hours be given for its dis- 
cussion; and that at the end of that time the Senator from 
©.egon may, if he desires, make a motion to refer to a com- 
mnittee: and that a vote be taken at the expiration of two hours 
on the motion to refer; and if that shall be defeated, then the 
yote shall be taken on the motion to take the bill up. . 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not know that I have 
ever objected to any unanimous-consent request, but I must 
object unless these agreements are mad» subject to the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills. It seems to me we have got 
off the track lately a little too far. I want to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit me, I will step 
aside any time for the Senator from Wyoming on any prcposi- 
tion, 

Mr. BRATTON, Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Mississippi if his unanimous-consent proposal involves 
voting on the bill at the end of the two hours? 

Mr. HARRISON. Either within that time or at the end of 
the two-hour period; either on a motion to take the bill up or 








on a motion of the Senator from Oregon to recommit it. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to understand the last 
statement of the Senator. Do I understand his unanimous-con- | 


sent request to be that at the expiration of the two hours a 
vote shall be taken on the final disposition of the bill? 
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Mr. HARRISON. No; on a motion to proceed to its con- 
sideration or on a motion, if the Senator from Oregon should 
elect, to refer it to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, I want to make 
this statement: Last year we appointed a committee to study 
the Muscle Shoals proposition; they have made a report, and I 
think they are entitled to the respect of the Senate to the extent 
that some action shall be taken in reference thereto. The recom- 
mendation of the committee can not pass this body at this 
session; but I think the committee jis entitled to be heard, and 
the Senate should be allowed to take such action on their report 
as the report deserves. I am sure it will be defeated, as it 
ought to be. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from South Carolina thut I am prompted by the same reasons 
to offer the unanimous-consent request. It is out of respect to 
the committee that something should be done by the Senate in 
reference to its recommendation, 

Mr. SMITH. That is all right. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There should be a provision that any un- 
finished business then before the Senate should be temporarily 
laid aside for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Mississippi a question? Is it his understanding under his 
own request, at the end of two hours’ debate, if the motion to 
recommit fails, that thereupon immediately and without further 
delay or debate a vote shall be taken upon the final passage of 
his measure? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no; but a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of it. 

Mr. MOSES. Let it be stated in form of words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is proposed, by unanimous consent, that on next Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1927, at 2 o'clock p. m., a motion to take up Senate Dill 
4106 be considered, and that at the end of two hours a vote be taken 
on a motion toe recommit or a motion to proceed to its consideration. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Would a motion to recommit be in 
order at a time when the bill was not before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that such 
a motion would not be in order if the bill were not before the 
Senate, unless the unanimous-consent agreement is entered 
into. 

Mr. MOSES. We can move to recommit any measure on 
the calendar at any time. 

Mr. McNARY. It would not operate in that fashion. If the 
motion to take it up should prevail, then the bill would become 
the unfinished business. I could move to recommit it, which 
motion would be in order at that time. If the motion to take 
it up failed, there would be no need to present a motion to re- 
commit. Hence, either way we look at it, either or both would 
be proper. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from California to the effect of the request. If the unan- 
imous-consent request is agreed to and the motion to take up 
the Muscle Shoals matter prevails, then the Boulder Dam prop- 
osition is set aside. Does the Senator want to enter into that 
kind of an agreement? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, I do not; but if I can enter into a 
two-hour agreement, as suggested by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, I am willing to enter into it if, parliamentarily, I do not 
destroy my position. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator enters into the unanimous- 
consent agreement, assuming, of course, that the motion of the 
Senator from Mississippi should prevail, then the bill of the 
Senator from California would no ionger be the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It can be covered by simply includ- 
ing in the unanimous-consent agreement a provision that at the 
hour agreed upon the unfinished business shall be temporarily 
laid aside for two hours. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will not that accomplish the Senator’s 
purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. It will not do it if the motion of the Senator 
from Mississippi prevails, because that would mean that the 
Senate would then proceed to consider the Muscle Shoals 
mesure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Nebraska is right. I suggest to the Senator from 
Missouri that we can lay aside the unfinished business tempo- 
rarily, but when, by motion, we proceed to the consideration of 
another measure, it automatically displaces the unfinished 
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business. I would like to see 
entered into. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from California that he could lose nothing by the agreement, 
because the Senator from Mississippi might, at the end or the 
two hours, without any agreement whatsoever, make the motion 
to take up the Muscle Shoals bill, and if that motion should 
prevail, it would displace the bill of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, anyway. 

Mr, JOHNSON. That was the thought in my mind, that the 
right exists to make such a motion at any time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; at any time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So that whether we agree that we may 
have two hours of debate and then have the motion is of no 
consequence at all, because the Senator from Mississippi may 
in any event make the motion at any time. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only difference is that the Senator, by 
his unanimous-consent agreement, would limit debate on the 
motion so it would take only two hours. If he did not make 
such an agreement, the debate would be unlimited; but if the 
motion prevails then the bill of the Senator from Mississippi 
is before the Senate and the bill of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is laid aside. 

Mr, JOHNSON. That would be the fact as to any motion 
that might be made and prevail concerning any other Dill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I can not for the life of me see, therefore, 
that any harm is done by entering into the agreement, although 
1 do not want to jeopardize at all the bill in which I am so 
deeply interested. I can not see that any harm is done by 
acceding to the request of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from California must remember 
that if the motion prevails to take up the Muscle Shoals bill, 
he can at the very first opportunity get the floor while it is 
pending, and make a motion to take up any bill on the calendar 
that he desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I <Ainguire of the Senator from Ne- 
braska, then, if there is any harm or any injury which can 
result from agreeing to what the Senator from Mississippi asks? 

Mr. NORRIS. But what good does it do? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It does not do any good, 
pleases the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. NORRIS. He can make the motion anyway. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The request of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi limits debate to a period of two hours upon the matter 
suggested by him. 

Mr. HARRISON. If my motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Musele Shoals bill should prevail and any question 
should arise because consideration of the Boulder Dam Dill 
was then not finished, I think those in charge of the Muscle 
Shoals proposition would gladly lay it aside until the measure 
in which the Senator from California is interested was dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we reverse the operation. That would 
make the bill of the Senator from Mississippi the unfinished 
business and he would lay it aside temporarily, so that the 
Senator from California might continue the consideration of 
his_ bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not intend to reverse operations at all; 
but I am unable to see that giving the Senator from Mississippi 
the two hours he suggests would jeopardize’ the bill in which I 
am interested. 


an arrangement of this kind 


except that it 


Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senate ought to dispose of the 
Muscle Shoals proposition. There is a matter pending before 


the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry which wili probably 
result in a compromise proposition being reported. So far as 
tuking up the report of the special committee is concerned, 
while I have not any particular objection to it, there is no doubt 
that if it prevails there must necessarily be extended debate 
on a bill of such importance, which has not yet been debated 
at all, 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
he will not let a vote be had upon my motion? I shall be very 
glad to meet with the Senator from Mississippi and agree upon 
any course that will not jeopardize either his interests or mine. 

Mr. HARRISON. Because of the present confusion, may I 
say that if the Boulder dam proposition is still before the 
Senate on next Wednesday some one—if there is no one else 
to do it, I shall do it myself—will ask unanimous consent to 
lay it aside temporarily and proceed with the motion to consider 
the Muscle Shoals proposition, together with the motion to 
recommit which will be offered by the Senator from Oregon. 
Then if the unanimous-consent request is denied, I shall make 
the motion, if no one else does, to proceed to the consideration 
of the Muscle Shoals resolution, 
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Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I forgive Senators who have 
just called for a vote. I have been a sinner too often myself in 
that respect to say anything that might appear to be censori- 
ous of any Senator who calls for a vote. 

I assure the Senate that I shall take only a few minutes 
at this juncture, but I ought now to state, and the Senate is 
entitled to have, in a few brief and bold sentences, a résumé of 
what this bill is. 

First let me say to Senators that not during their entire 
service will they be called upon to vote upon a measure of more 
importance, a measure of mere complexity, or a measure con- 
eerning which there is a more sharply divided public opinion 
than the particular question they are now invited to consider. 


I urge Senators to be patient, because I shall take but a few 
minutes. 
The Colorado River drainage basin in area is about 250.000 


square miles. 
Through this Colorado River drainage basin there flows the 


Colorado River, about 1,700 miles long. The percentage of 
water which the States within the Colorads River Basin con- 
tribute, respectively, to the Colorado River is as follows: 
Per cont 
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In 1921 a bill was passed by Congress authorizing m- 
pact among the seven States of the Colorado River Basin look- 


ing toward a division of the waters thereof among the seven 
States; the compact was drawn and thereafter all of the 
but Arizona, ratified the compact. The Arizona Legislature 
in 1923 refused to ratify the compact as executed: and again 
in 1925 Arizona refused to ratify the same as executed. and 
still refuses to do so. No well-informed man would assert that 
Arizona will ratify the seven-State compact in its present form. 
Upon Arizona’s refusal to ratify, a six-State compact was en- 
tered into, and the signatory States were California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The bill now urged by the Senators from California is predi- 
cated upon and bottomed upon the said six-State compact. 

When Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Nevada 
ratified the six-State compact they acted in good faith toward 
one another. 

3ut what did California do as to the six-State compact? 
California, which contributes no water to the Colorado River, 
said, “ California ratifies upon the condition that the Federal 
Government expends $125,000,000 to build the Boulder Canyon 
project.” California’s ratification is predicated upon the ex- 


States, 


penditure of $125,000,000 of Federal funds for California's 
benefit. California’s attempted ratification was not a ratifi- 
eation in law. Utah has withdrawn, as she had a right to 


withdraw her ratification of the six-State compact, after Cali- 
fornia ratified in that conditional fashion. Utah gave notice 
that if conditional ratification were attempted by California 
Utah would withdraw from the six-State compact. Utah acted 
in superb good faith. California had ample notice as to what 
would be Utah’s action and position if California attempted a 
conditional ratification. 

I am not here to say aught against the State of California. 
It a State of large area, of wealth, beauty, growth, public 
order, and glory. Politically, industrially, socially, economicaily, 
and financially, California is one of the most powerful States 
in the Union. A certain city in the southern part of the State 
has, within less than a third of a century, grown from a few 
thousand persons to over a million in population. This city’s 
growth is so enormous as to be bizarre. It is dazzled by its 
ewn power and strength, and it aggressive and dominant. 
This city is none other than Los Angeles, and with all its 
prestige and success, it is quite careless in its methods of di 
tributing water which belongs to other States. What is Cali- 
fornia asking now? She is asking Congress to dip inte the 
Federal Treasury to the tune of $125,000,000 to build the 
Boulder Canyon project, for California’s benefit, to the great 
harm and deadly injury of Arizona She proposes a dam at 
Boulder Canyon in the Colorado River. That dam is proposed 
to be the highest dam in the world; within five feet as high as 
the Washington Monument. At Boulder Canyon there will be 
generated 550,000 primary horsepower. California practically 
demands the control of all the horsepower there, and if my 
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friend, the Senator from Nevada [Mr, Pirrman], is able to 
eecure an amendment giving his State a few horsepower, I shall 
congratulate him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ASITURST. I can not yield at this time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I merely desire to say that I am going to 
help the Senator secure some such amendment for Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. The city of Los Angeles says she needs 
a larger quantity of potable water and it is proposed that 
of the 550,000 primary horsepower to be generated at Boulder 
Canyon, over one-third thereof shall be forever dedicated to 
pumping 1,500 second-feet of water to an elevation of 1,700 feet 
and on to Los Angeles, 200 miles distant. 

We invite Los Angeles to consider a dam higher up the river 
and thus send down by gravity the same potable water to Los 
Angeles and thus release this 200,000 horsepower of electrical 
energy for other purposes. 

rhe logical and practical way to develop a river is to begin at 
it and work toward its mouth. This bill proposes to 
reverse this logical and practical order of development, 


source 


ARIZONA 


Ninety-seven per cent of the entire area of the State of Ari- 
zona is within and constitutes 43 per cent of the total area of 
the Colorado River drainage basin. 

Arizona contributes about 28 per cent of the waters of the 
Colorado River, 


Of the 4,000,000 firm horsepower of potential hydroelectric | zon : u ‘ 
| Arizona into joint statehood with New Mexico. 
| istration unsuccessfully attempted to coerce Arizona upon cer- 


energy in the lower basin, seven-eighths thereof is in Arizona, 
but the Boulder Canyon plan of development would allot to 
Arizona only an insignificant fraction 
power, 

Of the lands in Arizona susceptible of irrigation, all thereof 
to be irrigated must obtain their water from the Colorado River 
or its tributaries in Arizona; they bave no other waters from 
which to draw, 

CALIFORNIA 


Only 2% per cent of the Colorado River drainage basin is in 
California, 

California contributes no water to the-Colorado River. 

The Boulder Canyon plan of development allots to California 
87 per cent of the waters of the Colorado River. 

The Boulder Canyon plan allots to California practically all 
of the hydroelectric power to be generated in the lower basin 
o* the Colorado River. 

California has 18,000,000 acres of land irrigable by waters 
other than by the waters of the Colorado River. 

Of potential hydroelectric energy California has 6,000,000 
horsepower which may be developed within her borders on 
streams other than the Colorado River or its tributaries. 

The Boulder Canyon plan allots to California practically all 
the hydroelectric power developed in Arizona, but California 
would not permit Arizona to direct the allocation of the hydro- 
electric power developed on California streams. 

The bill is simply, solely, and only a California bill. It is a 
tribute to the genius and statesmanship of the men whom Cali- 
fornia has sent to the House of Representatives and to the 
Senate that they have been able to make such great headway 
with such an unfair bill. The bill, however, is exempt from the 
vice of hypocrisy. It plainly and sedulously proposes to sever 
Arizona’s jugular. This bill is an attempt to coerce the State of 
Arizona into a compact objectionable to her people. It violates 
the fundamentals of State rights. 

I have heard much talk lately, and properly so, regarding 
State rights. There is a general opinion that the Federal 
Government is encroaching upon and usurping the reserved 
rights of the States, and I am curious now to know if Senators, 
after talking so logically and so inveterately upon State rights 
will, upon this important question, thunder in the index and 
then fail in the text. 

Arizona by virtue of its admission into the Union as a sover- 
eign State took ownership as of the date of its admission of the 
waters of the Colorado River from high-water mark to high- 
wuter ‘mark and to the bed of the stream thereunder where it 
lies wholly within the State and to the thread of the stream 
where it constitutes an interstate boundary in trust for the 
benefit of the people of Arizona, subject, however, to the juris- 
diction of the United States to regulate commerce thereon with 
foreign nations and among the States. 

The ownership of the State in the bed of the Colorado River 
is different in character from that which the State holds in 
lands intended for sale and different from that which the 
United States holds in the public lands which are open to pre- 
emption and sale. 


of this hydroelectric | 
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The State's ownership in the bed of the Colorado River is 
held in trust for the people of the State by virtue of State 
sovereignty. 

The ownership of the United States in the waters of the Colo- 
rado River and the bed of the stream prior to Arizona’s state- 
hood was in trust for the benefit of the people and the State 
wher or:‘anized, subject only to the rights vested in the United 
States by the Constitution to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States. 

No person or authority, not even the United States, can 
legally build any dam or other structure in the Colorado River 
where the same touches Arizona without the consent of 
Arizona. 

Arizona as such owner has the exclusive control over the 
appropriation, diversion, and use of thé waters of the Colorado 
River within the State, and has the legal right to prevent such 
waters from being diverted at any point within its borders and 
transported or taken beyond its borders to other States; neither 
can any waters of the Colorado River be legally diverted at any 
point within Arizona for any purpose whatsoever without the 
consent of Arizona. 

Neither the great lawyer, the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. SHortTRIDGE], nor the great lawyer, the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNsOoN], will rise here and say that the 
bed of the Colorado River in Arizona belongs to the Federal 
Government. 

The bill is intended to be, and is, an attempt to coerce Ari- 
zona. One administration unsuccessfully attempted to coerce 
Another admin- 


tain provisions of her constitution, and those of the present 
administration who are attempting by this legislation to coerce 
Arizona will ultimately discover that they have simply been 
standing like large locomotives on a sidetrack, without driving 
rods, wasting their steam in vociferous and futile sibilation: 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arizona a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have no familiarity with the bill, though I 
expect to make myself familiar with it before it comes to a 
vote. I wish to ask the Senator, do I understand that the bill 
proposes to divert water from the State of Arizona without the 
consent of the people of the State? 

Mr. ASHURST. It does. 

Without attempting to anticipate the arguments the able 
Senators from California will make, I assume they will argue 
that Imperial Valley is imperiled. The debate on this Dill 
is going to be characterized by proper consideration. We need 
quite a little noblesse oblige nowadays; and I say that I 
sympathize with the Imperial Valley; that the State of Arizona 
is sympathetic toward Imperial Valley, and Arizona's Repre- 
sentative and her Senators are willing and anxious to vote any 
sum of money, be it $50,000,000, to guard against the floods 
that might overwhelm Imperial Valley; but we do not intend 
that California, hiding and concealing herself under the sheep's 
clothing of a demand for flood control, shall become a wolf 
to enter into the State of Arizona and appropriate and take 
from Arizona all but an insignificant fraction of the potential 
electrical energy that may be developed by water power in 
Arizona on the Colorado River. 

Arizona is a land of slow growth compared with California, 
and we do not intend that our future and our opportunity to 
expand and grow shall be foreclosed by the avidity of southern 
California, which is a country of rapid development. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator might suggest that there 
can be a dam constructed at a cost of not to exceed $14,000,000 
at Topock which will effectually desilt the waters of the Colo- 
rado River and give ample protection for many years to come 
to the inhabitants of the Imperial Valley; but they will not 
accept such a solution of the problem. 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘The Senator has accurately stated the facts. 

Arizona’s great inheritance is hydroelectric energy, called 
by imaginative France “ white coal,” and this brilliant charac- 
terization suggests a coal free from dust, easily handled, a 
supply inexhaustible, which, after being used on one project, 
flows on to projects below, and may be used again and yet 
again. This b.ll would take from Arizona her right to control 
this potential electric energy. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I ought to have yielded to the Senator from 
Nevada if I am going to yield to others, but I will yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. 
the Senator that I am going to help him secure an amendment 
providing power for Arizona. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator from Arizona stated at the 
outset of his remarks that this bill rests upon the so-called 
six-State compact? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is predicated upon the six-State compact. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. Since this bill was drawn, however, 
Utah has withdrawn her act of ratification. 

Mr. ASHURST. She has. 

Mr. BRATTON., Is it the Senator’s view that there is any 
existing compact now with reference to the Colorado River 
either a seven-State, a six-State, or any other compact? 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no compact in existence such as is 
recognized and contemplated by the Constitution of the United 
- indeed, I contend that California’s pretended and at- 
tempted ratification was not a ratification in fact. 

Senators, I thank you for your attention, and I will keep my 
promise and take my seat, but I shall discuss this bill at length 
at the earliest opportunity. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from California that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 3331, the Boulder Canyon Dam bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (8S. 3331) to provide 
for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin, which had been reported from the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation with amendments. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS QUOTAS UNDER IMMIGRATION 


states 


ACT 


Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 
Mr. NEELY. I submit a resolution and ask that it may be 


read from the clerk’s desk and lie over under the rule. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 362), as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the memorandum 
explaining the methods and processes employed by the six statistical 
experts appointed by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor in determining the quotas on the basis of 
nationality of origin of the population of the United States, which ac- 
companied the quota board’s report to the Secretaries of State, Com 
and 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lie over under the rule, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

8.4808. An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities ; 

8.5622. An act authorizing the acceptance by the Navy De- 
partment of a site for an aviation training field in the vicinity 
of Pensacola, Fla., and for other purposes; and 7 

H.R. 16888. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), of Paducah, Ky., its succes- 


merce, Labor. 


The resolution will be printed and 


fun, 


sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge | : 
. 5 , I ©" | leader would tell us what we are going to do to-day. 


across the Ohio River. 
RECESS 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o clock to-morrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes | 


p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
lebruary 19, 1927, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


Saturday, 


— _— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frivay, February 18, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 
the following prayer: 


D., offered 


O God of mercy, God of might, we thank Thee that love is 
the eternal pursuit of the Father of us all. In the spirit of 
expectation and humility we approach Thee, and be gracious 
to hear our desires. Give us the support of Thy Holy Spirit, 
Who can crush a mountain and yet would not hurt a little child! 
O come to us, sweet messenger of rest and help divine. Bless 
fraternal interest in one another; may we share our bur- 


our 
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I did not desire to do more than to assure | 


' 
j 
| 
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| those who sit in authority. 
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dens; make our toil sweet and satisfying. We commend unto 
Thee those who lead our thought in our national affairs and 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, several Members of the House 
have called up the Committee on Rules and asked what rules 
would be presented to-day and to-morrow. It is the intention, 
immediately after the conference report on the War Department 
appropriation bill is disposed of, to proceed with the rule on pro- 
viding expenses for participation of the United States in the 
work of a preparatory commission to consider questions of re- 
duction and limitation of armaments and then to take up the 
rule providing for a national arboretum this afternoon. After 
that will come the rule for the longshoremen’s bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. That is a bill to expend $500,000 for a 
few acres of marsh land. 

Mr. SNELL. If I understand correctly, the Government can 
not live much longer unless we huve an arboretum. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. BLAND. Can the gentleman state whether the long- 
shoremen’s bill is in final form? I understood it was to be 
amended. 


Mr. SNELL. It has been definiteiy agreed by the chairman 
of the committee that the bill shall eliminate the fishermen. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman can get the printed Dill 
in final form. 

Mr. BLAND. The printed bill that I have seem does not 
eliminate persons engaged in the fisheries. 

Mr. SNELL. That was the agreement, and if anything is 
necessary to clean that up—— 

Mr. BLAND. There is an amendment to take care of that 
Situation which will be offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEapD]. 

Mr, MICHENER. It is the purpose of the bill to eliminate 
fishermen. If it does not do that, the gentleman will have an 
opportunity to offer it on the floor of the House; and I, for one, 
will offer no opposition to it. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it contemplated to consider the Senate 
amendment as one amendment, or will we be given an oppor- 
tunity to amend the Senate amendment in accordance with the 
ordinary rules of the House under the five-minute rule? 


Mr. SNELL. There will be ample opportunity for amend- 
ment. 
Mr. MICHENER. It is the intention not to prevent any 


second amendments, and the ordinary rules of the House will 
obtain. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. 
Mr. SNELL. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will. 


Mr. RAMSEYER,. This is not a Senate amendment; it is 
a Senate bill withont amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. But the amendment strikes our all of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. ‘The gentleman from Virginia is afraid 


| of an amendment in the third degree and there is a question, 
| but that will be taken care of. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I wish the majority 


Mr. TILSON. 


The first thing coming up this morning is a 
| conference report on the War Department appropriation bill. 


As soon as that is disposed of it is expected that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srreve] will call up the confer- 
ence report on the State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor ap- 


propriation bill, and then will follow the special rules which 


have been mentioned by from New York [Mr. 
SNELL]. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. 


take the day? 


the gentleman 


And it is anticipated that that will 


Mr. TILSON. We think that will be enough to cover the 
entire day. 
AMENDING THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT 
Mr. DO‘VELL. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce has just reported the bill H. R. 16551, 


| and has added section 2 to the bill, over which the committee 


had no jurisdiction and no matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on that subject. It also not germane to the other 
part of the bill. I desire to reserve a point of order on sec- 
tion 2. 

The SPEAKER. 
of order on section 


1S 


The gentleman from Iowa reserves a point 
2 of the bill H. R. 16551. 
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ADDRESS OF FORMER SENATOR 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a speech re- 
cently delivered by ex-Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, ex-Senator Robert L. Owen, 
of Oklahoma, recently made an important address before the 
Women's National Democratic Club outlining the difference 
between a liberal and a conservative, which I desire to bring to 
the attention of the people of the country. I have not seen 
the difference so well defined. I commend it to the thoughtful 
consideration of the people of the Nation. 


The address of Mr. Owen is as follows: 


WI'AT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A LIBERAL AND A CONSERVATIVE? 


Oregunized government ranges 


comnrunistie democracy. 


from an absolute autocratic, military 


monarchy to It shades from the extreme 


right to the extreme left, passing from absolute monarchy to limited 
monarchy through various forms, including oligarchies operating through 
the form of republican governments with very limited suffrage, to a 
pure democracy with unlimited suffrage. 

In a great republican democracy, such as the United States, the 
overwhelming body of American opinion is represented by the con- 
servatives and the liberals voting as Republicans or as Democrats 


und crossing party lines. The conservatives themselves may be ultra- 
conservatives, moderate conservatives, or liberal conservatives, and the 
liberals gradually shade from conservative liberals down to the radicals, 
to the socialists, and finally to the communists. 

The communistic element in America is inconsequential, and the 
socialist element is compaiatively small. The dividing line between 
ihe conservatives and the liberals found in the manner in which 
they respond to the doctrines of popular government and modern 
processes for protecting human life when in conflict with the acquisi- 
tion or preservation of mere property rights. 

A liberal would favor the initiative and the referendum, the means 
by which the people can initiate and pass any law they do want and 


is 


ovr by referendum veto any law they do not want. ‘The liberals are 
for it; the conservatives are against it. 

In the matter of the recall, permitting the people to recall an official 
who is not satisfactory to the general public, the conservatives are 
against the recall and the liberals are for it. 

In the mandatory primary giving the people the right to nominate 
cindidates, the liberals are for it; the conservatives are against it. 
The conservatives think that the selected few have more sense than 


the untutored many 

In the preferential ballot, which eliminates minority nominations, 
the conservatives as a rule will incline against it; the liberals will 
incline to favor it, because they want majority rule and the conserya- 
tives prefer the rule of the minority, because it is to their advantage— 
the sagacious doctrine of divide and conquer. 
In the matter of direct election of Senators, the liberals were strongly 


on 


for it; the conservatives were against it, because they do not confide 
in the wisdom of the common people to the same extent that the 
liberals do, 


In the use of money on wholesale plan to nominate Senators, as in 
Pennsylvania, the conservatives think it perfectly proper to use what- 
of money necessary and they urge it on various in- 
genious grounds. For example, the education of the people through 
literature freely sent at whatever expense, The liberals prefer educating 
the people chiefly by a publicity pamphlet at public expense, rather than 
having millions of dollars expended by private individuals to influence 
the primary nominations. They urged this plan in Pennsylvania and 
were defeated by the conservatives, 

The conservatives would favor employing at $10 a day an unlimited 
number at the Pennsylvania polling places. The liberals 
object ntially corrupt and equivalent to buying the nomi- 
nation through the bribing of an army of watchers—in reality not of 
watchers but of hirelings. Neither conservatives nor liberals approve 

They both condemn it. The are not much 
however, of stringent corrupt practices prevention acts. 


ever amount is 


of watchers 


to this as esse 


corruption conservatives 


in fayor, 
lib 
It 


rals strongly for these acts. 

happens that often an individual is liberal in some respects and 
ervative in others. No human being can be finally classified as com- 
pletely one thing or another, Men must be judged by their tendencies 
and on the principle of the parallelogram of forces and by the line in 
which they travel, due to their subconscious mentality. 

The conservatives were to woman suffrage. The liberals 
were for it, belleving that the influence of women, on the whole, would 
be exerted along lines of morality and sound ethics and in the preser- 
vation of human life as against the modern forces of civilized society 
that destroy life in the struggle to acquire wealth. 


are 


opposed 


A 


The | 





, 
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The conservatives incline to favor intensively organized machine 
politics, while the liberals, believing in legitimate organization, Oppose 
the extreme forms of machine politics, and particularly where there is 
developed bipartisan machine polities through which ambitious indi. 
viduals nay manipulate for private advantage the governing powers of 
the people. 

The liberals favor cloture in the United States Senate, The con- 
servatives not favor this and the ultraconservatives hate it. ‘The 
ultraconservative believes in the minority rule of the highly intelligent 
element, which he himself represents. The liberal believes in the 
majority rule, believing with Abraham Lincoln that all the people know 
more than some of the people, and that the vote of all of the people 
will result more favorably to the majority than the control of the 
msjority by the minority. 

The liberal favors child-labor laws to protect childhood in industry. 
The conservatives disapprove these laws and argue that parents ought 
to have the free right to direct the lives of their own children and the 
children have a right to work for the support of their fathers and 
mothers. The liberals insist that children should have the opportunity 
of education and of play during the tender years of childhood, and that 
on no pretext should this human right be denied for purposes of money 
making. 

The tberal favors the protection 
conservative would argue that e 
as long as she pleases and make 
process. 

The liberals favor a minimum wage. The conservatives oppose 
The liberals favor the eight-hour day. The conservatives oppose it 
until it is established and opposition becomes in vain. The liberals 
favor the workmen's compensation act and the insurance of those 
engaged in industrial labor. The conservatives generally have yielded 
to this proposal, although at first opposing it. 

‘The liberals favored an income tax. The conservatives opposed it. 

The liberals favored a progressive inheritance tax The conserva 
tives opposed it. 

The liberals favored farm relief. The conservatives opposed it. 

And the liberals will be found favoring the complete recognition of 
the sovereignty of Nicaragua; while the conservatives would favor 
sending war vessels and marines to back Diaz, who seized power by 
means of revolution backed by special interests engaged in exploiting 
concessions In Nicaragua, 

troadly speaking, the minds of the conservatives have a_ tendency 
to regard the conservation of property and the acquisition of property 
as the most important things to be protected by the Government, The 
liberals, on the other hand, while the importance of pro- 
tecting property and the acquisition of property, insist that the preser- 
vation of human life, the education of the people, the protection of 
their lives in industry, and the advancement of their physica! and 
mental well-being, if found in conflict with the rights of property, must 
be regarded as superior to the rights of property, such as life itself is 
superior to the possession of materia] substances, 

Many in politics have shown magnificent generosity 
in distributing the property acquired by them during a hard life of in- 
labor, and even an extreme liberal is compelled to pay a 
tribute of admiration to the generosity often shown by conservatives 
who, as private individuals, are generous in the extreme, 

Probably 85 per cent of the Democratic membership are liberal and 
probably a substantial majority of those who vote cs Republicans are 
liberal, but the controlling leadership of the Republican Party 
conservative, and such Republican leaders would favor the protection 
of monopolies in America with the higher prices they can impose on the 
people. They have prevented the control of such monopolies through 
the administration of the Department of Justice and have muzzled and 
broken down the powers of the Federal Trade Commission established 
by the liberal democracy under the liberal President 
Wilson. 

They have rendered valueless the Tariff Commission 
liberately raised the tariff schedules to a point which in many cases 
have prevented any foreign imports which might compete with 
monopolies in America, thereby cutting off the tari revenue on such 
schedules and protecting monopoly from foreign competition, and thus 
have perfected the monopoly processes in America, at the expense of 
the consumer. 

These Republican leaders should be held strictly responsible for 
the deflation of credit in 1920, 1921, and 1922, which bankrupted 
thousands of banks, bankrupted agriculture, and intensified the indus- 
trial depression which naturally followed the World War. 

These Republican leaders opposed all of the great reforms put over 
by the liberals in 1914 to 1918, such as the Federal reserve act, the 
Clayton antitrust act, which declared that labor was not a 
modity, ete. 

It is not necessary for a liberal to accuse 
bad faith. As a rule the conservatives 


do 


of women 
very woman has 
as much money 


in industry. The 
a right to work 
as she can by this 


it 


conceding 


conservatives 


dustrious 


is 


leadership of 


and have de- 


com- 


conservative of being 
not in bad faith. 


a 


in are 


They truly believe in the conservative doctrine and regard the acquisi- 
tion of property 


and the preservation of property as the most im 





ca 
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portant object of government. But the liberals are equally convinced 
that the preservation of the life, of the happiness, and the advance- 
ment of the people physically, morally, and spiritually, are still more 
important, and on this platform the liberals can afford to stand with 
out apology. 

The time has come when the liberals of America of all parties should 
find a way of sympathetic practical cooperation. The Democratic 
party seems to present a promising agency through which they might 
cooperate. The liberal Republicans have struggled for years to make 


the Republican Party a liberal party—long before the days of Roose- | 


velt’s revolt and the days of the La Follette revolt, and the time has 
come when they should consider how an effective cooperation might be 
brought about between the liberals of all parties, and put an end to 
conservative dictation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of it~ clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill H. R. 16888, an act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), of Paducah, Ky., its sue 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
with the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested: 

S. 5585. An act to extend the time for construction of a bridge 
across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River near the 
cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, 
State of Virginia: 

8.5602. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or iis assignees, to construct 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River be- 
tween the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

S.5603. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
department of highways and public works of the State of Ten- 
nessee to construct a bridge across the Clinch River, approxi- 
mately at Kyles Ford, on the Rogersville-Sneedville Road in 
Hancock County, Tenn.; and 

S. 567% An act to amend varagraph (c) of section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the mandute and purpose 
of Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the trans- 
portation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker : 

i. R.2. An act to further amend the national banking laws 
and the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes ; and 

H. R. 16888. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), of Paducah, Ky., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Ohio River. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled-—bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 4808. An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities; and 

S.5622. An act authorizing the acceptance by the Navy 
Department of a site for an aviation training field in the vicin- 
ity of Pensacola, Fla., and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee this day presented to the President 
of the United States for his approval bills and a joint resolution 
of the following titles: 

H. R.2. An act to further amend the national banking laws 
and the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
the eradication or control of the European corn borer; and 

H. R. 11803. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equip- 
ment of schools therein, and for other purposes. 


BATTLESHIP “ MAINE” MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein the ad- 


dress of the Cuban ambassador at the Maine memorial exercises | 


on Tuesday last, February 15. 
The SPEAKER. 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


| 
The gentleman from Montana asks unani- | 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I submit the address of Sefer Orestes Ferrara, the am 
bassador of the Republic of Cuba to the United States, af the 
memorial to those who died with the Maine, delivered at Fort 
Myer last Tuesday. 

It was the twenty-ninth anniversary of the destruction of 
the Maine, on February 15, 1898, and the oration of the 
ambassador, eloquent and filled with the deepest sincerity, 
conveyed to the thousands in attendance a message of friend- 
ship and good will which should also be known to the Members 
of the Congress and the people of the United States. 

The address of Ambassador Ferrara was as follows: 

I am here as the representative of the Republic of Cuba to fulfill 
a sacred duty, that of participating with you in this act of religious 
and patriotic commemoration in honor ef those who gave up their 
lives on the night of February 15, 1898, in the harbor of Habana 

The men who perished in the explosion of the Maine were not 
citizens of Cuba by right of birth, but they have been since then by a 
superior title, by the sacrifice of their lives, truly as rightful citizens 
of Cuba as the purest of our own native born. Death has made them 
ours, as much ours as they were yours exclusively while they lived. 

They are remembered to-day in Cuba with the same deep feeling 
that their memory is reverenced here by their fellow countrymen, and 
as long as gratitude exists in the world, their sacrifice will be recalled 
by the people of Cuba, who will ever keep alive in their hearts a 
fervent and inextinguishable sympathy for those gallant sailors. 

Many citizens of the United States have died for Cuba In the 
verdant revolutionary fields, during the long struggles for independen 
which we waged, since 1851, noble spirits of your race fell in the 
cause of my country. Also on the battle grounds of Santiago, on the 
heights of El Caney, on the hills of San Juan, many Americans gave 
up their lives, serving at the same time the cause of your country 
and of mine. The bloed shed by your heroes has mingled profusely 
with ours in the defense of Cuba's ideal. But the nren whose marty: 
dom we recall to-day served even more effectively than the warriors 
who fought on the flelds of battle for the independence of Cuba, be 
eause their sacrifice became exalted into a symbol, and out of that 
symbol came our victory. 

In ancient times human lives were proffered to the gods, to obtain 
their protection ; the brave men whose bodies were hurled into eternity 
on that fateful night, and whose sacrifice we commemorate to-day 
were the victims of destiny, of the inscrutable designs of Providence, 
their lives being offered up in holocaust te the omnipotent and eternal 
goddess whose name is Justice. 

The death of so many men, which seemed at first sight a useless 
waste of life, and which superficial historians perhaps considered 
as the painful consequence of a blind decree of fate, has been in faet 
one of the decisive pages of our history and of yours, and the most 
important for us on account of its far-reaching results. 

Cuba redeemed—Cuba, an independent nation, a sovereign Repub! 
has erected a monument to perpetuate, in bronze and marble, the 
martyrdom and glory of the officers and crew of the battleship Maine. 
That monument, reverenced by everyone, stands at the very entrance 
of Habana, facing the majesty of the ocean. A hurricane recently tore 
down its massive columns and the cannon which had been raised from 
the bottom of the sea where the remains of the battleship laid to adorn 
the beautiful, artistic structure tremored once more. But in 1926, as 
in 1898, the blind and inhuman forces of nature were able to do less 
than the will of man, and the Cuban Government, responsive to the 
expressions of popular sentiment, has restored and is making still more 
beautiful that monument, which not only transmits to posterity the 
sorrow experienced by our generation but is at the same time a pact 
of honor and alliance between our two peoples, whom this tragic 
episode of their history unites in a common affliction 

Year after year the destruction of the Maine will be recalled: to one 
generation after another the history of the fateful event will be r¢ 
peated, and time, instead of erasing the memory of it from the mind 
of man, will cause it to rise into greater prominence. 
United States of America and of Cuba will be constantly associated 
and with their names the sentiments and ideals of the two peoples will 
also be intermingled. l 
them together forever 

On this occasion I feel it my duty to declare that, although w 


The names of the 


Success at times separates men; pain alone binds 


your close neighbors, we do not feel the pressure of your great power, 
The accusations of imperialism, on the contrary, find a palpable refuta- 
tion in the untrammeled existence of the Republic of Cuba, from which 
no attribute of its sovereignty bas ever been withdrawn, notwithstand- 
ing the statements sometimes made by mistaken friends or deceitful 
enemies, 

The people of Cuba, who would be ready to offer up their lives 
again for the independence of their country and who prize their 
sovereignty as zealously as any other nation, because they have strug- 
gied and suffered more than any other people on earth to achieve it. can 
all affirm that they enjoy as full freedom as any people can enjoy, 
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even the most powerful in all the world. The secular ideal of Cuba- 
to live in political affairs as independent as she is geographically—has 
not been menaced by your Government; on the contrary, this ideal 
has always received its decided support. If a different conduct had 
been followed in the past, or if it were adopted in the future, such 
tion would have meant, and would mean, depriving those who died 
on the 15th of February, 1898, and so many of the citizens of this 
country whose blood has been shed, of the essence of their glory. 

With a deep feeling of reverence, the people of Cuba offer this 
prayer to-day: That the souls of the victims of the Maine may find 
in the beyond an eternal peace as deep and absolute as the sacrifice 
of their bodies was violent and appalling! 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL-—-CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 

port upon the bill -(H. R. 16249) making appropriations for 


the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California calls up 
a conference report upon the Army appropriation bill and asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 

Following are the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16249) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 16, 
18, 27, 38, and 39. 

the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


That 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 21, 


22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 40, and 41, and agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 


und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$82,400”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $6,370,998"; and the Senate 
ugree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert ‘“ $124,688,704 ’; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


numbered 


That the House recede from its 


Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $12,936,034"; and the Senate 
ugree to the same, 


Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


~o 


lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $14,683,253 ”’ 
ugree to the same, 

numbered 20: That thes House recede from its 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
neree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $504,750"; and the Senate agree to the 


sime. 


; and the Senate 


Amendment 
disagrec 


Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


lieu of the sum proposed insert * $10,192,000 ” ; 
agree to the same. 


and the Senate 


Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, 
and asree to the same with anu amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $858,100’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disazreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 


we 
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the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: 


FEBRUARY 18 


“ SURVEY OF BATTLE FIELDS 


“For defraying the cost of studies, surveys, and field investi- 
gations authorized in the act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
the study and investigation of battle fields in the United States 
for commemorative purposes,’ approved June 11, 1926, $15,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the sum proposed insert “ $1,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“ of which not to exceed $150,009 may be expended for the pur- 
pose of riprapping the bank and channel-mattressing the river 
at Vicksburg, Miss., at such a point and in such a manner as 
may be necessary to make possible the permanent establish- 
ment of an interchange terminal at that point between rail- 
ways and the vessels of the Inland Waterway Corporation ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
The committee of conference have not agreed oD) amendments 

numbered 1 and 34. 

Henry E, Barrour, 

FRANK CLAGUE, 

L. J. DICKINSON, 

BEN JOHNSON, 

T. W. Harrison, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


J. W. Wavsworta, Jr., 
W. L. JoNnEs, 
Davip A. REep, 
DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Wa. J. Harris, 
Managers on tle part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16249) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, submit the following written statement explaining 
the effect of the action agreed on by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On No. 2: Appropriates $82,400 for military post exchanges, 
instead of $82,800, as proposed by the Senate, and $64,140, as 
proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 3 to 14, both inclusive, relating to pay, and so forth, 
of the Army: Strikes out the increase of $85,500 proposed by 
the Senate on account of aviation pay for commissioned per 
sonnel; -strikes out the increase of $20,625 proposed by the 
Senate on account of a munitions battalion; increases the sum 
of the reappropriations from $808,961, as proposed by the 
House, to $1.753,961, as proposed by the Senate, and appro- 
priates in direct appropriations $124,688,704 instead of $123,- 
449,138, as proposed by the House, and $124,794,829, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, the net result being that for identically 
the same objects proposed by the House the reappropriations 
exceed the House proposal by $945,000 and the direct appro- 
priations by $1,239,566, a total increase of $2,184,566. 

On No. 15: Appropriates $100,000 for expenses of courts- 
martial, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $125,000, as pro 
posed by the House. 

On No. 16: Appropriates $17,676,923, as proposed by the House, 
for subsistence of the Army, instead of $17,700,094.50, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No, 17: Appropriates $12,936,034 for regular supplies of the 
Army, instead of $12,960,779, as proposed by the Senate, and 
$12,925,279, as proposed by the House, the modified amount 
providing for 150 additional horses. 

On No, 18: Appropriates $3,626,724 for incidental expenses of 
the Army, as proposed by the House, instead of $3,656,724, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 19: “.ppropriates $14,683,253 for Army transportation 
instead of $14,693,153, as proposed by the Senate, and $14.- 


681,153, as proposed by the House, the increase of $2,100 being 
on account of 150 additional horses. 

On No. 20: Appropriates $504,750 for horses for Cavalry, Ar- 
tillery, Engineers, and so forth instead of $562,500, as proposed 
by the Senate, and $480,000, as proposed by the House, the 
increase of $24,750 being on account of 150 additional horses. 
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On No. 21: Makes the appropriation for military posts avail- 
able until June 30, 1929, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
“ until expended,” as proposed by the House. 

On No. 22: Appropriates $100,000 for filling and grading the 
marshlands of the United States military reservation at Fort 
DeRussey, Hawaii, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 23 and 24, relating to barracks and quarters: Appro- 
priates $27,000 for the purchase of land at Camp Marfa, Tex., 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 25 and 26, relating to water and sewers at military 
posts: Divides the sum made immediately available as between 
the procurement of fuel and the installation of pipe line at 
Fort Frank, P. I., as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 27: Appropriates $81,223 for engineer operations in 
the field, as proposed by the House, instead of $96,223, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and transfers the matter proposed by the 
Senate with respect to the survey of bittlefields to take the 
place of the matter stricken out by the Senate by amendment 
No. 42. 

On No. 28: Appropriates $118,500 for seacoast defenses, in- 
sular possessions, Chief of Coast Artillery, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $110,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 29 to 33, inclusive, relating to the National Guard: 
Appropriates $10,192,000 for field and supplemental training, 
including construction at camps, instead of $9,952,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $10,302,000, as proposed by the Senate ; 
appropriates $375,000 on account of military service schools, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $350,000, as proposed by 
the House; appropriates $350,000 for travel of regular service 
personnel, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $341,000, as 
proposed by the House; and appropriates $425,000 for expenses 
of enlisted men of Regular Army, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $448,720, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 35 and 36, relating to arms, uniforms, equipment, 
and so forth, National Guard: Improves the text, as proposed 
by the Senate and appropriates $4,512,280, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $4,762,280, as proposed by the House. 

On No. Appropriates $858,100 for headquarters 
camps, Organized Reserves, instead of $981,729, as proposed by 
the Senate, and $758,100, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 38 and 39: Restores the proposal of the House that 
commutation in lieu of uniforms paid to members of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps shall not exceed $7.15, including 


on. 
wl. 


renovating costs, and appropriates, pursuantly, $2,645,914, as | : : ; ‘ge 
ae ae PPFO} I von v | of battle fields, but mentioned no particular battle field, leaving 


proposed by the House, instead of $2,821,914, as proposed by the 
senate, 

On No. 40: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the author- 
ization te use not exceeding $500 of the appropriation for mili 
tary supplies and equipment for schools and colleges, for sup- 
ing uniforms and uniform material to worthy military units 
educational institutions not affiliated with the 
cers’ Training Corps. 

On No, 41: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the author- 
izatiof to use $10,000 of the appropriation for headstones for 
miurking the burial place at Washington Crossing Park, Pa., of 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War, and appropriates for furnish- 
ing headstones $235,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$200,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 42: Appropriates $15,000 for making surveys, etc., of 
battle fields, in accordance with the act approved June 11, 
1926, instead of $3,000, as proposed by the House, and $15,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, for making such surveys of Kings 
Mountain and Cowpens battle fields only. 

On No, 43: Appropriates $1,000,000 on account of construction 
and maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska, instead 
of $700,000, as proposed by the House, and $1,060,000, as pro 
posed by the Senate 

On No. 44: Authorizes, as proposed by the Senate, with cer- 
tain modifications designed to improve the text, the use of 
$150,000 of the appropriation for flood control, Mississippi River, 
for making certain improvements at Vicksburg, Miss., with the 
view to the permanent establishment at that point of an inter- 
change terminal between railways and vessels of the Inland 
Waterway Corporation. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments: 

On No. 1, relating to advance payments by military attachés. 

On No. 34, relating to the interchange of National Guard 
appropriations. 


pi, 


Henry E. BArsour, 

FRANK CLAGUE, 

L. J. DicKINSON, 

BEN JOHNSON, 

T. W. HArRIson, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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and | 


Reserve Offi- | 


| tion of roads and trails in Alaska. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, In explanation of the con- 
ference report, the bill as it passed the House carried total 
appropriations of $357,938,518. As passed by the Senate the 
bill carried $360,503,449.50. This represented an increase in 
the Senate of $2,564,931, exclusive, however, of $945,000 of reap- 
propriations., The total Budget estimates for the War Depart- 
ment appropriations for the year 1928 were $3860,008,797. The 
bill now carries a total, as agreed to by the conferees, of $359,- 
781,729, and reappropriations of $4,445,000, or in all $864,226,729. 


| The total of direct appropriations carried in the bill is $227,068 


less than the Budget estimates. 

The Senate increased several of the items in the House bill. 
The principal increases were in connection with the mainte- 
nance of an Army of 118,750 men. After the House passed the 
bill it was found that the estimates submitted by the War 
Department were not sufficient to maintain an Army of that 
strength, and supplemental estimates were submitted. Most 
of the increases which relate to the strength of the Army are 
fortified by supplemental estimates of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Among the principal changes in the House bill, aside from 
those relating to the strength of the Army, are the sum of 
$100,000, added by the Senate for the draining of certain 
swamp lands owned by the Federal Government near Fort 
DeRussy, in the Hawaiian Islands, and $27,000, added by the 
Senate for the purchase of land at Camp Marfa, Tex. This 
purchase was not authorized by law at the time the bill passed 
the House, but since that time an authorization has been 
passed, and by the time the bill reached the Senate this appro- 
priation was authorized by law. The Senate incorporated this 
amendment for $27,000, and the House conferees have agreed 
to it. 

As to the National Guard, there 
but there has been a readjustme $250,000 in the funds 
carried in the House bill for th itional Guard. Certain 
funds have been taken from some activities of the National 
Guard and transferred to other activities, that the total 
increase amounts to only $280. The Senate had propesed an 
increase of $110,000 for National Guard activities, but the 
Senate conferees have receded as to that increase. 

The House bill carried an appropriation of $3,000 for a sur- 
vey of two Revolutionary battle fields, Kings Mountain and 
Cowpens. When the bill reached the Senate this ifem was 
stricken out. Later an amendment was presented on the floor 
of the Senate and adopted, which provided $15,000 for surveys 


slight increase of $280, 


sO 


the selection of the battle fields to be surveyed to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War. The bill, as it now comes before 
the House on the report of the conferees, instead of carrying 





$3,000 for two battle fields, carries $15,000 which is gens 
applicable to the survey of battle fields as selected by the 
retary of War. 

‘The sum of $360,000 was added by the Senate for construe- 
The conferees have agreed 
to an increase of $300,000. The Budget estimate called for 
$500,000. This was increased by the House to $700,000, and the 
bill now carries $300,000 more. 


Mr. SNELL. That means that there is a million dollars of 
appropriation in that one item? 
Mr. BARBOUR. One million dollars in the Alaskan item for 


roads and trails and bridges. Those are the principal changes 





made in the House bill. There is, however, one other chan: 
in which some Members of the House may be interested 
is the amount carried for the purchase of headstones for 
veterans of all wars. The House increased this item to $200,000, 
but even with the House increase it was found that there would 
be a shortage in the number of heudstones to be supplied by 
the end of the fiscal year 1928. In order to take up that short- 
ace and bring the supply of headstones up to the demand, so 
far as it is possible to estimate the demand during the fiscal 
year 1928, the sum of $25,000 was added to the bill Chere is 
also the sum of $10,000 which the House bill carried for a mon- 
ument at Washington Crossing Park, which is the point at 
which Washington started when he crossed the Delaware. That 
has been changed by a Senate amendment, and the 310,000 
added to the $25,000 makes an additional amount of $35,000 
for headstones. The information that we have is to the effect 
that this will supply all of the headstones for which requests 
will be received up to the end of the fiscal year 1928 

There are two amendments as to which the Senate and the 


House are in disagreement. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 
goes to that, will he yield? 
Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The gentleman suggested that 
there was an appropriation of $1,000,000 for roads and trails 
and bridges in Alaska, 


Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. TI remember some items for roads 
that were before this House in connection with one of the 
appropriation bills. I think it was the Interior Department bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the railroad, I think, that the gen- 
tleman has in mind. 

Mr. SNELL. That is another proposition. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Alaska Railroad is under the Interior 


Department and the roads and bridges and trails in Alaska are | 
under the War Department, while there are certain roads in | 


the forest reserves which are under the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BACON. The bill that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Morron D. Hutt] refers to was the authorization bill. I was 
present ou the floor when it came up. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That may be true, but the ques- 
tion in my mind was, Why should the appropriations for the 
various kinds of roads be seattered through the bills providing 
for three different departments of the Government? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is the same with respect to continental 
United States. Military roads come under the War Depart- 
ment, other roads come under the Agricultural Department, and 


roads in national parks come under the Interior Department. | 


It all depends on the character of the roads and where 
located. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield in 
regard to another amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. As to No. 44. The statement as made is, 
“authorizes, as proposed by the Senate, with certain modifica- 
tions designed to improve the text,” and so forth. And then 
reference is made to the use of $150,000 of the appropriation 
for flood: control of the Mississippi River for making certain 
improvements at Vicksburg, Miss., with a view to the perma- 


nent establishment at that point of an interchange terminal | 


between the railways and the vessels of the Inland Waterway 
Commission, The amendment itself does not absolutely square 
with the statement, or at any rate it is more specific, The 
amendment reads: 

Of which the Secretary of War may authorize the Chief of Engineers 
to expend not to exceed $150,000 for the purpose of riprapping the 
bank and channel mattressing the river at Vicksburg, Miss., at such a 
point and in such a manner as may be necessary to make the perma- 


nent establishment of an interchange terminal at that point between | 


rail and water feasible. 


What is the idea of the expenditure of this $150,000? Is it | 


to build any part of the terminal, or is it merely to prepare 
the river by riprapping and otherwise so that the terminal can 
be constructed by the railways and the Inland Waterway Com- 
mission? I would think it going far afield to make an appro- 
priation in this bill for the building of a terminal. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The amendment reads that the $150,000 is 
“for the purpose of riprapping the bank and channel mat- 
tressing the river at Vicksburg, Miss., at such a point and in 
such a manner as may be necessary to make the permanent 
establishment of an interchange terminal at that point be- 
tween rail and water feasible.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. We have not a copy of the conference | 


report. Is this in the conference report? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. And it is in the printed bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This is not one of the amendments in 
disagreement ? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. The information that came to the con- 
ferees was to the effect that the Mississippi River channel is 
changing at this particular point at Vicksburg, where the termi- 
nal is located and is endangering the terminal. 


Mr. BURTON. Was there any hearing from the Chief of | 


Engineers or anyone from the War Department? 


Mr. BARBOUR. This comes under the Mississippi River | 


Commission, 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. This terminal, I will say, was 


built upon a site selected for the Inland Waterways Corpora- | 


tion soon after it started in operation, and the Government has 
some $650,000 dAnvested in it. As the genileman from Ohio sug- 
gests, it would be improper to authorize the commission to use 
that amount for the building of the terminal, but the water- 


Ways corporation has expended about $650,000 to build the | 
terminal, which is about to be lost due to change of the channel. | 
What the commission asked to do is make this channel secure 
as a foundation for the terminal. 

Mr. BURTON. Then the terminal has already been con- 
structed? 
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| Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; the terminal has already 
| been constructed, and is about to go away on account of the 
| change of the channel of the river undermining its foundation. 

| Mr. BURTON. Is this on the main river? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, 
| Mr. BURTON. And this improvement would be part of the 
| natural and proper work of riprapping and channel mattressing 
| the channel of the river? 
| Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. Last year this same thing 
came up, and they asked for $25,000, and it was opposed at that 
time. The commission made a survey, and this $150,000 is the 
estimate of what it would cost. On account of the waterway 
transportation it was thought when the Senate put the amend- 
ment in that it should remain in order to make this channel 
permanent, 

Mr. BURTON. Was this recommended by the commission? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. The first amendment was 
prepared by the Secretary of War. When the committee got 
through, of course, it was in the form in which it is now. At 
that time it was thought it would come out of the appropriation 
of $50,000,000 for rivers and harbors, but it was pointed out that 
the channel was under the Mississippi River Commission, 

Mr. BURTON. There has been no unfavorable report from 
the Mississippi River Commission on it? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The Mississippi River Commis- 
| sion, as I understand it, took the position that it was not neces- 
| sary in order to keep the channel of the river open, and it 
was not necessary for flood control; but inasmuch as the water- 
ways corporation has made such progress and this terminal is 
so important, and it is the only one owned by the Government, 
which has this large investment in it, we felt that the opinion 
of the Secretary about it was correct, and that it ought to be 
suggested to the commission that this improvement be made. 

Mr. BURTON. I shall not offer objection to it, but it does 
seem to me to be a little doubtful. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There was some doubt in our 
own minds. We are particularly interested in flood control. 
But this being a peculiar situation, we felt that there should 
be some exception there, and it is due to the change of the 
channel of the river. If you were to say that this is necessary 
to keep the channel of the river open, I would say it is not 
necessary, but in order to effect this interchange of rail and 
water traffic and maintain the channel at this point for that 
purpose, it is necessary. 
| Mr. COLLIER. It does not increase the appropriation. It 
comes out of the $10,000,000. It does not increase the amount 
due to the building of levees, 

Mr. BURTON. Of course, it diverts that much for another 
purpose, 
| Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. \ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 1: Page 6, after line 12, insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “ Provided, That section 3648, Revised Statute 
shall apply neither to subscriptions for foreign and professional news- 
papers and periodicals nor to other payments made from appropriations 
contained in this act in compliance with the laws of foreign countries 
under which the military attachés are required to operate.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What is the effect of section 3648 of the 
tevised Statutes? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Let me explain the purpose of the amend- 
ment and then I think that will follow. This language was 
included in the House bill but went cut on a point of order. 
The purpose of it is to allow our foreign military attachés 
to buy periodicals and magazines and pay the subscription 
| prices therefor in advance. I am told it is customary in some 
foreign countries to require payment in advance and this per- 
mits them to buy the periodicals and magazines they feel they 
must have and make payment in advance. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, This does not in any way curtail any 
| authority which they now have to procure periodicals in foreign 
countries? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not at all. On the contrary, it aids them 
in securing such periodicals and magazines. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But sometimes in granting a privilege 
| we also include a limitation. There is no limitation in this 
| amendment, 
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Mr. BARBOUR. This is not a limitation. If this authority 
were not granted they would have to advertise. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am in perfect accord with the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides for advertising. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. 
man from California to, recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 34: Page 67, after line 1, insert: “‘ When approved 
by the Secretary of War 10 per cent of each of the foregoing amounts 
under the appropriation for ‘Arming, equipping, and 
National Guard’ shall available interchangeably for expenditure 
on the objects named, but no one item shall be increased by more than 
10 per cent: Provided, That a report of amounts so transferred between 
appropriations shall be submitted to the Congress at the first regular 
session after the close of the fiscal year 1928.” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
JUDICIARY, COMMERCE, AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 16576) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up a conference report which the Clerk will report, and asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the conference report and accompanying state- 
ments: 


training 


be 


THE 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments oi the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16576) making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 9, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 17, 
19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, and and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 


on 
Da, 


96) 
35, 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 


follows: “ Provided, That traveling expenses of the commission 
or Secretary shall be allowed in accordance with the provisions 
of the subsistence expense act of 1926"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the sum named in said amendment insert: “ $30,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 16: That the Heuse recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


sum proposed insert: “ $150,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


sum proposed insert: ‘“ $700,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert: “ $3,091,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede its 
and 


lieu of 


from 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 





The question is on the motion of the gentle- | 
| disagreement 


the | 


928, and | 
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the sum proposed insert: “ $435,000"; 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
an’ agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: “ $20,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed imsert: “$810,440”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: “ $2,519,060"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendment 
numbered 13. 
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and the Senate agree to 


Mriton W. SHREVE, 
Grorcs HompEN TINKHAM, 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, 
W. B. OLIver, 
ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. Jones, 
Reep Smoot, 
FREDERICK HALE, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Wa. J. Harris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16576) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor for the tiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report: 
On amendments Nos. 1, 2, 3,. and 4, relating to ambassadors 
and ministers: Inserts language proposed by the Senate previd- 
ing for ministers to the Dominion of Canada and the Irish Free 
State and appropriates $631,500, as provided for by the Senate, 
instead of $611,500, as provided by the House. 

On No. 5, relating to clerks at embassies and legations: Ap- 
propriates $375,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $365,- 


| 000, as proposed by the House, 


On Nos. 6 and 7, relating to contingent expenses, foreign 
missions: Appropriates $784,500, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $762,500, as proposed by the House; and provides re- 
imbursement, proposed by the Lao Lang Hui, 
interpreter. 

On No. 8: Appropriates $2,980,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $2,925,000, as proposed by the House, for salaries of 
foreign-service officers. 

On No. 9: Strikes out the language, proposed by the 
Senate, and inserts the language, as proposed by the House, 
relating to traveling expenses of the Canadian Boundary Com- 
mission. 

On No. 10: Inserts the language, as proposed by the Senate, 
making $5,000 immediately available for the International 
Boundary Commission, United States and Canada. 

On No. 11: Inserts the language proposed by the Senate, 
appropriating $75,000 for the Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Habana, Cuba 

On No. 12: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
and inserts the language as proposed by the House, amended 
so as to provide that traveling expenses shall be allowed for the 
International Joint Commission. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $1,100,000, as proposed by 


as Senate, to 





as 


the Sen- 


| ate, instead of $1,175,000, as proposed by the House, for regular 


assistants to United States district attorneys 

On No. 15: Appropriates $30,000, instead of $50,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the expenses of the probation system, 
United States courts. 

On Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19, relating to aircraft in commerce: 
Appropriates $150,000, instead of $165,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, and $156,230, as proposed by the House, for personal 
services in the District of Columbia; provides for 10 airplanes, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 5, as proposed by the 
House; appropriates $700,000, instead of $796,250, as proposed 
by the Senate, and $556,390, as proposed by the House, for ex- 
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penses of aircraft in commerce; and makes $168,000 immedi- 
ately available, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $111,500, 
as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 20 and 21, relating to air-navigation facilities: 
Appropriates $3,091.500, instead of $3,219,500, as proposed by 
the Senate, and $3,011,775, as proposed by the House, for air- 
navigation facilities; and makes $450,000 immediately avail- 
able, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $400,000, as proposed 
by the House. 


On Nos. 22, 23, 24, and 25, relating to the Bureau of Foreign | 


and Domestic Commerce: Inserts the language, as proposed by 
the Senate, limiting expenditures to $77,000 for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia; appropriates $435,000, instead 
of $515,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $395,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, for District and cooperative service, and 
makes $20,000 available for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, instead-of $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, and 
$19,000, as proposed by the House; appropriates $810,440, in- 
stead of $825,440, as proposed by the Senate, and $770,440, as 
proposed by the House, for export industries. 

On No. 26: Appropriates $9,200, as proposed by the Senate, 
instend of $7,200, as proposed by the House, for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia in connection with standardi- 
zition work in the Bureau of Standards. 

On No. 27, inserts the language proposed by the Senate mak- 
ing appropriation of $30,000 for fish-cultural station at Lead- 
ville, Colo., available during the fiscal year 1928. 

On Nos. 28 and 29, relating to the Alaska General Service: 
Appropriates $332,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$322,000, as proposed by the House, for the Alaska General 
Service; and makes $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $30,000, as proposed by the House, available for road con- 
struction work in Alaska. 

On No. 30: Appropriates $2,519,060 instead of $2,549,060, as 

proposed by the Senate, and $2,489,060, as proposed by the 
I{fouse, for personal services in the Patent Office. 
On Nos. 31 and 82, relating to the Bureau of Mines: Appro- 
priates $225,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $194,960, 
as proposed by the House, for economics of mineral industries ; 
and corrects a total in the bill. 

On No. 33, inserts the language, as proposed by the Senate, 
appropriating $1,090,076, for carrying out the provisions of the 
maternity and infancy act. 


The committee of conference have not agreed to the follow- | 


ing amendment of the Senate: 

On No. 13, preventing the use of any money appropriated for 
the enforcement of antitrust laws, for use in the prosecution of 
farm and labor organizations. 

MILTON W. SHREVE, 

GroRGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 

Ernest R, ACKERMAN, 

W. B. OLIVER, 

ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Justice, and the judiciary, 
Commerce, and Labor, as it passed the House, carried $83,- 
525,390.91; as it passed the Senate it carried $85,545,991.91 ; 
that was an increase of $799,625. The bill as agreed to in 
conference carries $85,176,741.91, which is only $33,560 over 
the Budget estimate. The various increases were, first, $57,500 
to take care of two items in the Department of State, pro- 
viding for the pay of our ministers to the Irish Free State 
and Canada, and additional contingent expenses and clerks, 
That un item which came to us from the 
sudget. There is also an item of $75,000 for the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. It will be remem- 
bered that this organization really antedates the Pan Ameri- 
ean Union; it was established in 1890. It has meetings at 
regular intervals, as nearly as possible, but interrupted dur- 


is 


ing the war. However, they usually have a meeting every 
five years. The next meeting is to be held at Habana and 


this appropriation is to take care of that meeting. We have 
also consented to an increase of $30,000 for probation officers 
in the Department of Justice. We increased the appropriation 
made by the House for the aircraft program by $223,000. We 
increased the item for district and cooperative offices in the 
Department of Commerce by $40,000. We increased the item 


for export industries by $40,000. We increased the Patent 
Office by $30,000 and the Bureau of Mines by $32,000. We have 


also carried a supplemental estimate made by the Bureau of 
the Budget of $1,252,000 to take care of the maternity act. 
We were not able to consider that item at the time the bill 
came before the House because the extension had not been 
allowed by Congress. 


Bureau of the | 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I notice that $50,000 was put 
in the bill for probation officers, to which the gentleman has 
just referred. In accordance with the statement that was made 
on the floor of the House there appeared to be almost unani- 

| mity of opinion among the United States judges that the appro- 
| priation was unnecessary. Were there any additional facts 
| developed in the Senate to support this expenditure? 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SHREVE. There were. The facts are that this item 
| was probably not properly presented to our committee. How- 
| ever, we only allowed $30,000 in the conference report. From 


| the best authority we could get it was deemed advisable to 
| carry it along in a small way for a while. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman about 


| the appropriation for assistant United States district attor- 
neys. I notice that appropriation has been cut down from the 


figure carried in the House bill, and the gentleman will recall 
there was quite a discussion about that during the debate in 
the House, 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; I recall. However, when we got into 
conference and considered the matter very carefully, we receded 
and allowed the $25,000 additional to stay in the bill. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHALMERS. As I understand it, you have put in 
$25,000 more than was in the House bill? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman 
about another item in the bill. When the bill passed the House 
I was assured by one of the members of the committee that the 
appropriation had been increased $7,500 for certain publica- 
tions in the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, for 
instance, the publication Care of the Infant. I am told by 
the Secretary that the amount was increased only $5,000 in- 
stead of $7,500, and that they did not have enough money to 
care for this publication. This is a very valuable publication 
and is an important educational document, and I was hopeful 
I could supply the needs of my district with this book. I have 
been informed by the Department of Labor that they can let 
me have only one-third of the demand. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that he can do 
that. We appropriated the $5,000 and there is another $2,500 
which is available. They bad an original allotment of $2,500, 
and I am sure the gentleman will have all the service he 
needs in this connection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I thank the gentleman, 
I wanted to know. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS. I notice that the Senate increased certain ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The gentleman will recall that when the bill was before 
the House it was stated there was an understanding with the 
Department of Commerce and with this bureau that the money 
appropriated would not be used unduly for any particular in- 
dustry, but that all industries would be given a fair opportu- 
nity by the bureau. I want to say that this agreement was due 
in large measure to the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLtver]. The-gentleman knows 
I am particularly interested in tobacco, and I am anxious, of 
course, to see that nothing shall be done which will prevent the 
bureau from giving tobacco that attention which it promised 
to give when it was before the gentleman’s committee. I am 
also interested in other industries. I do not think the appro- 
priation should be used exclusively or largely for one industry 
at the expense of another, and I want to ask the gentleman if 
there has been any change in the attitude of the bureau with 
respect to this particular amount appropriated particularly for 
the export industry? 

Mr. SHREVE. In reply to the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee, I wish to say there has been no change in the policy, 
and there will be no change. It is not the policy of this com- 
mittee to designate any particular locality or any particular 
item which shall be handled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. We make our appropriations in lump 
sums. Of course, in a preliminary way we have some assur- 
anee from the department as to how the money is to be used. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ottver], I am sure, will 
concur in what I have said about this. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; and I might add to what the 





That is just what 


gentleman from Pennsylvania has said that the Bureau of the 
Budget had its attention called to the fact that in some of the 
estimates sent up it had marked, we might say, a definite 
amount for certain things, and we discarded that and notified 
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the Bureau of the Budget we would not approve an estimate 

in that form, and it has been so understood by our committee, 

and we notified the Senate conferees to the same effect, and 

we have notified the Department of Commerce that this is a 

fund that is to be equitably allotted to these different industries 

that were mentioned before the committee, and I am sure that 
will be done. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRNS. And the gentleman is of the opinion that all 
these industries will be taken care of? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; that is correct. 

I move the previous question on the conference report, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 13: Page 37, line 11, insert: “ Provided, That no 
part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization 
or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having in 
view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the 
conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof not in 
itself unlawful: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for the prosecution of producers of farm products and 
associations of farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to and 
for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for 
their products.” 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, this item has been carried in 
the bill for several years, but went out on a point of order 
when the bill was considered by the House. The Senate put 
the item back in the bill, and we have no objection to it. I 
therefore move to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION TO CONSIDER 
QUESTIONS OF REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 

423. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Llouse | 


Joint Resolution 352, to provide for the expenses of the participation of 
the United States in the work of a preparatory commission to consider 
questions of reduction and limitation of armaments. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the House joint resolution and 
shall continue to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by those favoring and opposing the House joint resolution, the 
House joint resolution shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the House joint 
resolution for amendment the committee shall rise and report the House 
joint resolution to the House with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the House joint resolution and the amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if he desires any time. 


not 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire about two minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution and the one 
to be called up following providing for an arboretum were both 


The Clerk will report the amendment in | 


Resolution | } . 0 On: , 
| rendering of these advisory opinions has been a very important 
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reported out of the Committee on Rules by unanimous consent. | 


I thought it proper to say that, although there is no opposition 
to it on this side of the House at least. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule simply provides for the 
consideration of House Resolution 352 which has for its pur- 
pose providing for the expenses of the participation of the 
United States in the work of a preparatory commission to con- 
sider questions of reduction and limitation of armaments. I 
simply want to say at this time that in January, 1926, we made 
the preliminary authorization of $50,000 to pay the expenses of 
that commission. That work has been going on from time to 
time through subcommittees. As I understand, the subcommit- 
tees have completed the work and are ready to report to the 
full committee. It has been the policy of our Government to do 
everything we could to favor the limitation of armaments and 
general peace among nations. It would probably be a mistake 
if we withdrew at this time. This resolution simply authorizes 
$75,060 more to pay the expenses of the commission. It is ex- 
pected that the commission will be busy for several months. 
I now yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton}. 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
trust this resolution will be adopted without opposition. As 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has stated, it has 
the unanimous indorsement of the Committee on Rules, and I 
may say also.that it has the unanimous indorsement of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

I regard this time to be opportune to speak at some length 
on the relations of the United States Government to the League 
of Nations, because several propositions of a nature similar to 
this are pending. 

First. The United States Government rejected membership in 
the League of Nations, and I take it for the present at least 
that may be set down as the policy of this Government. 

Second. Under the protocol for the creation of the Court of 
International Justice the United States was eligible for mem- 
bership. By a resolution of this House passed by 301 to 28 ap- 
proval was given to our membership in that court. The ques- 
tion of adherence was taken up by the Senate and two reser- 
vations were affixed, one that the United States might have 
leave to withdraw, and the other that no advisory opinion 
should be rendered by the court in which the United States 
had, or claimed to have, an interest. 

To this last reservation, especially, objection was made by 
other nations, members of the court. I take it for the present 
we can not expect to have membership in that tribunal. Quite 
a number of persons have expressed their recantation or re- 
for having favored our membership in that court. 
With them I have no sympathy. 

I very much regret that a situation has arisen under which 
we can not be counted as participators in that body. I trust 
that in the future by further negotiations the way may be 
paved so that we shall take part in that august tribunal. 

Of course, I am for the acts of our own Government; I stand 
by that always. But I do wish for a minute to dweil on the 
reservation voted by the Senate, that no advisory opinion should 
be rendered on a subject in which the United States has or 
claims to have an interest. 

Now, let us for the suke of absolute fairness put ourselves 
in the place of the other nations members of that court. The 


feature of the jurisdiction of that tribunal. Many perplexing 


| questions have been settled by its decisions in which there has 
upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in | questions. Aa een settled by its decisions t , - 


been very general acquiescence. There has been no criticism of 
the fairness or the ability of the court. 

But it is proposed by this reservation that if we claimed to 
have an interest in any question that is presented the .court 
may not consider it. Then if there is a dispute between Ger- 
many and France, or between Italy and Yugoslavia, if we 
claimed an interest, that court could not take up the question 
and pass upon it. Suppose, for instance, there was an adminis- 
tration here unfriendly to our membership in the World Court, 
or a Secretary of State, or a Senate, or a Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, and they desired not to promote the 
jurisdiction of that body, but to hamper it. 

The result might be that in any case where any advisory 
opinion was asked they would say, “ We claim to have an inter- 
est in it,” and the question presents itself to us, Is it quite fair 
for us to reserve the right to destroy that very important 
branch of the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice? 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BURTON. Yes. 
Mr. MCNTAGUE. What does the gentleman understand to 
be the extent and binding force of an advisory opinion? Does 


it go any further than to give advice? 

Mr. BURTON. Practically not, although they have been ac- 
cepted in perhaps all cases. There is one exception where one 
country demurred, but the decision was nevertheless accepted 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has it any binding effect such as an opin- 
ion would have in a common-law court? 

Mr. BURTON. It has at least a moral effect. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman understand that the 
advisory opinion is analogous to other opinions that the court 
might render? 

Mr. BURTON. Not of the same rank. 

Mr. COLE. Are the advisory opinions rendered for any 
nation singly or in groups, or are they always rendered to the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. BURTON. I can not answer that question directly. It 
is expected that it be on the request of two nations or more. 
It is filed with the League of Nations. The question of where 
it is filed, however, does not assume any special significance. 

Mr. COLE. Do we understand the gentleman to mean that 
all we have to do is to set up a claim of interest in a question 
gabmitted? 
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Mr. BURTON. That is the language of the reservation. 
Mr. COLE. Would it not be necessary for us to prove that 
we had an interest? 


Mr. BURTON. That the gentleman can interpret for himself. 
The plain, distinct language of the reservation is “Has or 


claims to have an interest.” 


Mr. COLE. Might they not call on us to show that we did 
have an interest? f 
Mr. BURTON. That would be a question of interpretation. 


Mr. Speaker, there are two points of contact between the 
League of Nations and the United States Government which 
miy be roughly divided under the names of conferences and 
commissions or committees. When we enter into a conference 
our delegates have plenipotentiary powers to sign treaties, the 
same as would be possessed by our Secretary of State or a duly 
accredited ambassador. We have been members of two of these 
conferences ; first, the so-called opium conference at Geneva in 
1924 and 1925, which resulted unfavorably, our delegates with- 
drawing; though I think the conference was not without bene- 
ficial results: second, the conference for the international 
control of the traftic in arms, which sat for seven weeks at 
Geneva in May and June, 1925. I can speak of that second 
conference from the standpoint of membership. The utmost 
deference was paid to every contention of the American 
delegation. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes additional to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, not a single provision was in- 
serted in any treaty to which the delegates from the United 
States objected. We were also in a very favorable position, 
because on some controverted subjects between various other 
nations we had no special interest and were relied upon to take 
the position of arbiters, so that I may say our membership 
in that conference was extremely gratifying to those who took 
part in it. 

I very much regret to say that the Senate had failed to ad- 
vise und consent to the treaty for control of international 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


traffic in arms, and also is holding up the treaty for prohibi- | 


tion of the use of poisonous gas in warfare. 

In addition to these two conferences we have accepted mem- 
bership or representation on several committees or comumis- 
sions. These differ from conferences in that the delegates are 
limited to recommendations, 


commission at Paris. The League of Nations for its commis- 
sion on health selects certain members of this body that cen- 
ters at Paris for membership upon a similar commission in 
the League of Nations. Our Surgeon General has been chosen 
as one of these. He goes, not to bind the United States in any 
agreement, but to participate in their discussions and make 
suggestions. There is another advisory committee at Geneva 
for the protection of women and children. Miss Grace Abbott 
has attended several of the sessions of this advisory com- 
mittee, having been designated for that purpose by the De- 
partment of Labor, without legislation. There was also a con- 
ference in regard to the control of obscene literature, and a 
representative of our Government attended that conference, 


but did not sign a proposed agreement, That agreement has 
been submitted to our State Depariment, however, and is 
now pending before the Senate. A committee of experts on 


double taxation has been called by the League of Nations. For 
membership in that, Prof. Thomas 8. Adams, who has had an 
important part here at the Capitol in framing revenue laws, 
is our delegate, and he will attend that in May. The com- 
mittee met last year; but, as I am informed, Professor Adams, 
by reason of ill health, was not able to go. There is also an 
international economic conference under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. For the sending of delegatcs to this con- 
ference, which I believe reconvenes in May, an appropriation 
is proposed of $15,600, on which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Cotr] has filed a report; and, as I understand, intends to bring 
it before the House at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. COLE. I would say that the Speaker has agreed to 
recognize me to-morrow to call it up. 

Mr. BURTON. The appropriation proposed is $15,000. 

I now come to this preliminary commission, under considera- 
tion before the House to-day, to present an agenda to the con- 
ference, to be held at a later date, for the limitation of arma- 
ments among nations. Such a limitation is distinctly forecast 
in one of the articles of the League of Nations covenant, and 
I want to say to you all that this assumes the very utmost im- 
portance. As I have repeatedly said to the House, if there is 
one growing heed of the world, it is for peace. [Applause.] 
And every movement in the way of limiting armament on land, 


lor example, the Surgeon General | 


of the United States was a member of the international health | r 
| that it is impossible to deal with any single category (land, sea, or 


| air) without simultaneously dealing with the others. 
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on sea, or in the air, promotes that most beneficent object. 
We have at all times proclaimed our desire to do all that is 
possible in the way of limitation of armaments. We have re 
duced our own Army to a figure of less than 120,000 men, and 
I look with disfavor upon any increase in our Navy, although 
at the same time I believe it should be maintained at a high 
stage of efficiency. 

I especially favor a bill pending here that provides for the 
elevation of guns, so that our battleships may be equal in gun 
power to the battleships of other nations, We should have a 
Navy which, man for man and gun for gun, will compare favyor- 
ably with the navies of other nations and be sufficient for our 
needs. 

The commission met at Geneva last summer. And I may say 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr, SNELL] that it is hardly 
correct to say that they came to conclusions. They were in- 
volved in a controversy between two conflicting schools of 
thought, as they are termed. For a very concise and adequate 
statement on that subject I would refer the Members of the 
House to a letter from the Secretary of State, transmitted on 
J uuary 11 to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Afiairs 
[Mr. Porrer] and included in the report on this resolution. 
Perhaps it is worth while that I should read from it. I read: 


One school of thought, which is representative of the views of a group 
of governments chiefly situated within a limited area of the European 
Continent, may be generally indicated by five of its fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

(1) That security must be guaranteed by some form of military 
assistance against aggression as a necessary condition precedent to the 
reduction and limitation of armaments. 


That has been the contention of the French at every confer- 
ence or convention that I have attended. I read further: 


(2) That agreements for the reduction and limitation of armaments 
must be guaranteed by an international inspection and control of the 
military establishments to ascertain whether treaty obligations were 
being faithfully executed. re 


The idea of espionage upon other nations to ascertain if they 
are complying with their agreements is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of our diplomacy. When we make a treaty 
reliance for its performance must be on the honesty and good 
faith of other countries, and any system of spying upon them 
is offensive not only to their sensibilities but to the best prin- 
ciples of our diplomacy, I read further: 


(8) That there exists a complete interdependence of armaments and 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield there? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman explain to the House that if 
the disarmament conference meets and we are a party to it 
whether their decision must be by unanimous vote? That is, 
‘hether one objection from a small nation out of fifty-odd 
nations attending the conference would be effective? 

Mr. BURTON. The fundamental answer to that is that their 
decisions are not binding at all, and the objection of one or of 
a dozen would not be fatal to their reaching conclusions. It is 
expected that this preliminary commission should make a report, 
and then the conference would act upon it. 

Mr. FISH. I mean when they make their report to the per- 
manent conference when that meets must they have a unani- 
mous yote to decide upon a limitation? 

Mr. BURTON. No. The countries, some or all of them, would 
agree that, whether recommended by the commission or not, 
they would join in a treaty. Suppose there were 40 nations, 
and a treaty were framed by the conference, agreed upon by 
30 nations, but to which 10 nations would not agree. Those 
30 would join in a convention or treaty, and it would not be 
binding on those outside 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would it be binding on the 30? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. Of course, the mere signature by our 
plenipotentiaries is not binding upon the Senate, 

Now, I regard it as impracticable to make a complete agree- 
ment upon all these measures as interdependent. That has 
been the opinion of our own Government in promoting com- 
missions of this kind. For instance, in 1921-22 we called in 
only nine nations. The conference consisted of only that num- 
ber, because we thought the complication, if 40 or more were 
assembled, would be too great. The time required for their 
coming together would be so considerable that the plan would 
be futile. Then we confined the agenda of the conference as far 
as regards promotion of disarmaments to naval limitations, and 
on consideration it was still further limited on naval limita- 
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tions to battleships, especially, although there was a treaty 


in regard to submarines. In other words, our idea has been 
to avoid complications, caused by wide differences of opinion, 
not to undertake too much. I read again: 


(4) That it ts not sufficient to deal with the actual peace-time 
armaments of nations, but that industrial, financial, economic, and other 
factors must be taken into account in any general scheme that may be 
drawn up. 


For instance, certain nations put forward the idea at Geneva 
last summer that you must take into account all the factories, 
all the transportation; that you must even take into account 
the number that had technical ability; lawyers were mentioned ; 
doctors were mentioned. I fear very much that so ambitious 
an inclusion as this would prevent any agreement. I read 
further : 


(5) That any agreements on the limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments in order to be effective must be universal and that there must be 
a single standard system applicable to all countries of the world. 


Well, it is a very large contract to gather together all the 
nations of the world to consider the proposition of peace or any 
other proposition. Now, there are certain ideas held by what 
is termed one school of thought, and if those contentions are 
enforced at Geneva, I fear very much that no conclusion will 
be reached. But let us try. The views of the United States 
will be received, I am sure, with the utmost respect; and I can 
hardly conceive that a commission will gather together there 
without accomplishing something or taking some steps of im- 
portance in promoting the peace of the world. 

They can not do everything that is hoped. They can not do 
everything that has been suggested in the questionnaire put 
forward by the League of Nations, but their coming together 
for consultation and for recommendation to a conference next 
year must certainly be of utmost importance. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
if we should faii to make this additional appropriation our 
actions would be interpreted as meaning a repudiation of what 
we have already done in the direction of conferring with the 
League of Nations relative to this important matter? 

Mr. BURTON. It would most decidedly. On that point I 
read from the closing paragraph of the letter written by the 
Secretary of State on January 11, and I can not express it 
better than in his words: 

I feel very strongly that in view of our consistent advocacy of the 
limitation and reduction of armaments we can not withhold our full 
and cordial cooperation in any effort of this sort to explore the subject 
and facilitate a practical approach to the problem. Furthermore, I 
desire to point out, for your consideration, that if after participation 
in the work of the preparatory commission during the six months we 
now withdraw for lack of necessary funds, it would not be surprising 
if the inference were drawn in some quarters that we were not sincere 
in our advocacy of the limitation and reduction of armaments. 


Mr. LAZARO. 

Mr. BURTON. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. SNELL. 
tional minutes. 

Mr. LAZARO. I fully agree with the gentleman in his state- 
ment that we should do all that lies within our power to agree 
to a limitation of armaments, but at the same time does not the 
gentleman believe we ought to be very careful not to let our 
Navy drop below the 5-5-3 agreement already made? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not believe in keeping up the 5-5-3 pro- 
portion on cruisers and other things any more than I do that a 
man who has a certain allowance for expenses should feel he 
must necessarily spend all of his funds. [Applause.]. It is a 
question of safety and national policy. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the Interparliamentary Union met in 
this House there were resolutions passed along this line. Is 
this in accord with the tentative agreement that was had at 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 
The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five addi- 


that meeting? 
Mr. BURTON. It is in the same line with their resolutions. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask whether this proposed ap- 


propriation is for the expenses of the delegates to the proposed 
disarmament suggested by the President or 
tinue our delegates at Geneva? 

Mr. BURTON. It is for the purpose of continuing our dele- 
gates, although there may ve some changes in the personnel. 
There are, I may say, probably 17, clerical force included, who 
will go, and $75,000 is thought to be the amount necessary to 


conference to con- 
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cover their expenses. Of course, if it is not all expended it 
will not be needed. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It does not contemplate the acceptance 
of any tentative program? 

Mr. BURTO:.. Not at all. 
meeting of the yreliminary commission. 
liminary. 

Mr. BOYLAN. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Is it not a fact that the last conference we 
had resulted in the United States scrapping ships and other 
countries scrapping blue prints? 


Nothing will be final at the 
It is all merely pre- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BURTON. Well, I do not think so. That is one of 
those exaggerated expressions which has had some general 
circulation in the newspapers and elsewhere, but I do not 


believe that at all. 


Mr. BOYLAN. I believe the facts chow that we scrapped 
ships while they scrapped blue prints. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. 

Mr. “LACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. I wonder if the gentleman would 
care to state whether, in his opinion, the other powers have 
violated the spirit of the Washington disarmament conference 
in their construction programs? 

Mr. BURTON. If I thought, se, I would not say so here. I 
do not think so, though. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has stated his views as to 
the question involved from his standpoint. Does not the gen- 
tleman think we ought to take into consideration also the dire 
need for work and for employment in the several national 
navy yards where the men are losing the opportunity for em- 
ployment and bread and butter because of the lack of effort to 
keep up with the terms of the agre’ nent we made? 

Mr. BURTON. I think we ought to tak: into consideration 
the employment of all our people, whether in navy yards or 
factories. [Applause.] But let the gentle. an bear in mind 
that the navy yards exist for the people and not the people for 
the navy yards. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINDRED. But may I not suggest to the gentleman 
that when the guns begin to shoot the navy yards are necessary 
primarily and ought to be kept up at all times? 

Mr. BURTON. I hope the gentleman will live many years 
yet and not hear any of the shooting he has spoken about. 
[ Applause. ] 


Mr. KINDRED. I hope I may not, but can the gentleman 
assure me I will not? 
Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; of course, I can not assure the 


gentleman of that. 

The SPEAKER. 
again expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask leave to 
amend the resolution by making the time 40 minutes on a side. 
If we do not use all of the time, we can yield it back. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish the gentleman would not ask that. We 
have another resolution to consider this afternoon, and I sug- 
gest that the gentleman can get more time when the bill 
taken up under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is only a matter of 10 minutes on a 
side, 

Mr. SNELL. I will give the gentleman 10 
rule, rather than to have any trouble about it. 
yield the gentleman 10 minutes, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there is not 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio bas 


is 


minutes on the 
Mr. Speaker, I 


much I have to say on this rule or on the resolution. I am in 
favor, as I have always been, of an adequate Navy and a 
sufficient Army. I want to see the United States Navy well 


rounded out under the 5-5-3 treaty. 
The object of this appropriation and the work to be done is 
best shown by a letter from the President, which I insert: 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In a message which I submitted to you 
mended the appropriation of the 


1926, I 
cover 


nm January 4, 
$50,000 to 


recom- 


sum of the expenses 


of American participation in the work of the “ Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Confers nee, being a commission to prepare for a 
conference on the reduction and limitation of armaments.” By House 
Joint Resolution 107, approved February 1, 1926, you authorized the 
appropriation of this amount. 

The preparatory commission met at Geneva on May 18, 1926 Its 
work has continued, through plenary sessions and subcommittee meet- 
ings, since that date. The task of the commission’s subcommittees, to 


which was delegated the detailed study of many of the problems pre- 
sented to it, has virtually been completed, and it is planned to hold 
another plenary meeting of the commission, probably March, 


in to 
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consider the subcommittee reports. Although it is difficult to predict 
the exact duration of the forthcoming sessions, it can reasonably be 
assumed that they will continue over a period of some months. It is 
the avowed purpose of the preparatory commission at the forthcoming 


meetings to evolve a definite agenda for a conference for the reduction 
and limitation of armament, which is, of course, the end to which the 
deliberations of the preparatory commission are directed. 

I believe that the preliminary work has been useful, and that there 


is good to hope for concrete results from further meetings. 
Our representatives have consistently endeavored to play a helpful part 
and to direct the attention of the commission to the possibility of 
practical accomplishment. 

I believe that we should continue to give our full cooperation to the 
work of the preparatory commission with a view to bringing about, as 
quickly as possible, a final conference, at which further steps may be 


reason 


taken to reduce and limit armaments. 

The policy of this Government to favor measures which hold out 
practical hopes for the limitation of armament is firmly established. 
By continuing our hearty cooperation in the preparatory work we 
shall be able to do our share in formulating an agenda for the final 
conference which will give promise of actual agreements for arms 
limitation, 

The appropriation of $50,000 already made for this work has been 


exhausted 1 therefore recommend that there be authorized further 
appropriation of $75,000 to cover the expenses of American participa- 
tion in the forthcoming activities af the preparatory commission. I 
recommend this sum because, when the commission undertakes the 
actual drafting of an agenda, it may be necessary to send a consider- 
able number of American representatives to insure adequate representa- 
tion in all phases of the work. Since the exact requirements can not be 
foreseen and will depend on developments, it appears wise to provide 
a sufficient appropriation to meet contingencies that may arise. 

In relation to the form of the appropriation, the prices prevailing at 
Geneva and the nature of the responsibility devolving upon the mem- 
the delegation make it important that their expenditures for 
be exempted from the restrictions imposed by existing law 
and be made discretionary with the Secretary of Siate. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


ber ot 


subsistence 


THe Waite Hovss, 
Washington, January 7, 1927. 
I feel with respect to this resolution that having entered 


into a conference with delegates from other nations under a 
previous resolution in a preliminary way, not for the limitation 
of armament but for the purpose of bringing the matter down 
to certain definite quesiious on d‘sarmament, we should con- 
tinue the work, The deiegates to this preparatory commission 
do not have any power whatever to commit us in any way, 
shape, or form as to the limitation of armament. The par- 
ticular object in view under this resolution is that a certain 
number of nations shall have delegates at this preparatory 
commission, including the United States of America, and that 
these delegates shall formulate certain questions into an agenda 
for future consideration by a commission on disarmament when 
called, if ever. 

As I understand it, when our delegates la to 


year went 


Geneva they had not any real, definite idea as to what was to | 


be done. They were there for sometime, and they formulated 


certain questions or certain subjects for discussion, which they | 


thought ought to be considered, and I am told that this made a 
very deep impression upon the delegates from the other na- 
tions and that practically before the conference adjourned 
the delegates from the other nations had seen the wisdom of 
the questions which our delegates had submitted. 

it is a very difficult proposition to formulate an agenda to 
bring out of this great mass of data on armament—world prog- 





ress and national defense and all those things—just a few | 
questions which ought to be considered. These delegates 


worked there for a long time, and they expended almost the 
entire $50,000, and this is for the purpose of contin.u'ng the 
work of this preparatory commission. We must not quit the 
work so long as there is a chance to accomplish results. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman has been a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs for a long time and I regard his 
judgment highly. Does the gentleman think there is the 
slightest possibility of arriving at any agreement at this con- 
ference over in Geneva? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would not like to answer that question. 
I am not sufficiently in touch with the situation. I understand 
the gentleman himself is really in closer touch with the matter 
than I am, because he had the two admirals who wer. dele- 
gates to the commission before his committee, who told him 
just what had or had not been done and exactly what had been 
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accomplished over there, if anything. We did not have any 
such testimony. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The resolution, which is now being put 
through under a rule, of course will be adopted, but this 
appropriation of $75,000 might just as well be dumped into Lake 
Michigan because it will not do the slightest bit of good. It 
is all right for a lot of idealists like the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] and I say this with all deference to the gentle- 
man, whom I regard very highly—to favor peace conferences 
but the gentleman has always been a small-Navy man, the 
gentleman has always voted for small naval appropriations, 
and the gentleman has always been in favor of loving sentiments 
for our neighbors, which, of course, is all right from an ideal- 
istic standpoint, but it does not work out. The time is not yet 
here when governments will love each other despite their 
different characteristics. This conference, to which we are 
about to send some delegates and for which we are about to 
appropriate $75,000, is a farce and will wind up as a fizzle. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Let me say to the gentleman that we 
were told yesterday by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TILson] that in expressing our ideas about the farm bill as to its 
being unsound economically or unconstitutional, a Member is 
simply expressing his own opinion. I take it that the gentle- 
man from Illinois is expressing his own opinion and the geuntle- 
man from Maryland is expressing his opinion. If this com- 
mission does not do any more good than to allow us to meet 
the delegates from the other nations, if it does not do any more 
than to bring us in contact with these people from other nations 
so we can find out that the League of Nations has not horns, 
a long tail, or stingers or anything of that kind, it will do this 
country and the world $75,000 worth of good. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If our friend from Illinois were to be one 
of the delegates I would agree with him that this would be a 
waste of $75,000 and that we ought to save it [laughter]; but 
thank God, he is not to be a delegate. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then I will move that the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas be nominated as one of the delegates to 
go over there. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
for peree. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If there is a pacifist in this House whe will 
vote against military appropriations and against proper national 
defense, the gentleman from Texis is that one man. 

Mr, BLANTON. I will vote with my friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr,. Burton] every time to save the country from 
this big Navy building business. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
best way to promote peace and the most positive assurance of 
peace we can have is through reasonable preparedness at all 
times? 

Mr. 

Mr. 


And I would be the strongest man there 


LINTHICUM. Of course, that is true. 
LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman believe we got the 
little end of it at the conference on the limitation of armament 
here in Washington? 

Mr, LINTHICUM, Absolutely so. I think everybody in this 
country who knows anything about the matter knows by this 
time that is true. We got fooled that time, but we will not be 
fooled again. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Tlinois that I recognize 
he is a big-navy man; but I want to say to him that he has 
never voted for any bigger navy than I have voted for. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have been on this floor in the past when 
that great colleague of mine, Fred Talbott, fought up and down 
these aisles to get one battleship, and I have helped him to get 
the Members in line and to tell them just how important it 
was. Nevertheless, being a big-navy man, as I am, I can see 
the benefit of this conference in the intermingling of delegates 
from all the nations of the world upon this question. Re- 
viewing the vast calamities of the World War and the setback 
to civilization it is certainly our duty to prevent another war 
if possible. 

Mr. BRITTON. 
there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And while our good and dear old friend 
Judge Talbott was voting and working day and night for ade- 
quate national defense around here, the gentleman from Ohio 


Will the gentleman yield for a question 
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[Mr, Burton] was consistently voting against those very meas- 
ures. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That may be true, but we must remem- 
ber one other thing. It was not the Democratic Party that 
scrapped the armament of this country through the disarma- 
ment conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
question ? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yés. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman surely does not believe, like 
our friend, the doctor from New York, that just because there 
are idle men in navy yards, the country must go on with a big 
naval program, just to keep those men employed? Why, if we 
do not need the naval armament, let us put the men from the 
navy yards out into other productions! 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman from New York does not 
believe any such thing. He believes in keeping the navy yards 
in proper condition. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think the question can be any 
better answered than it was answered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], The navy yards are for the benefit of the 
people and not the people for the benefit of the navy yards. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Is it not fair to say that the navy yards 
ought to be kept at work as well as to subsidize the farmers? 

Mr. BLANTON. The farmers are feeding somebody. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Iam not in favor of subsidizing the farm- 
ers. I am opposed to all subsidies, viewing them as parasites 
upon the United States Treasury and injurious to the people’s 
interests. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the gentleman from Maryland think 
that the navy yards are a substantial part of the national 
defense? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely so, and we ought always to 
keep them in perfect condition and ready for any emergency. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 352, to provide 
for the expenses of participation of the United States in the 
work of a preparatory commission to consider questions of 
reduction and limitation of armaments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. RAMSrYER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
resolution, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


9 


bo 


7 





Will the gentleman yield for one other 


House Joint Resolution 352 


Ilouse joint resolution to provide for the expenses of the participation 
of the United States in the work of a preparatory commission to con 
sider questions of reduction and limitation of armaments. 

Resolved, etc., That in compliance with the recommendation of the 
President contained in his message of January 7, 1927, the sum of 
$75,000 hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of 
further participation by the United States in the work of the prepara- 
tory at Switzerland, for the purpose of making 
preliminary studies and preparations for a conference on the reduction 
and limitation of armaments; and for each and every purpose connected 
therewith, including compensation of employees, travel, 
or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other act): and such other expenses as the President shall deem 
proper, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


is 


commission Geneva, 


subsistence, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line after the word insert “ 
authorized in the discretion of the Secretary of State.” 


2. * subsistence,” in amounts 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reach an agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Maryland as to the control of 
the time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to control one-half of the 
time. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Maryland opposed 


to the resolution? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I do not think anybody is opposed 
to it, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any member of the committee opposed 
to it? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. 
to it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if no member of the commit- 
tee is opposed to the resolution, will a Member of the House, 
not a member of the committee, be entitled to the half hour 
in opposition to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am opposed to the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is the rule, but I hope the 
gentleman from Illinois will not claim that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Reserving the right to object, when a Mem- 
ber of the House publicly expresses his opposition to a_ bill 
appropriating $75,000 to put into a ridiculous proposition, as 
was done last year when the representatives came back and said 
that they could not even agree on a formula to proceed with 
the work, some one ought to have the other side of this bill. 

Mr. FISH. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes now. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But, Mr. Chairman, I think members of the 
committee are entitled to first consideration, and I think the 
gentleman from Maryland should control half the time. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fisnx] for half an hour and the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Lintuicum] for the other half. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, at the outset of my remarks [ 
want to read a letter that was delivered to me to-day from the 
Secretary of State: 


ALi: 


I do not think that anybody Is opposed 


Tue Secrerary Or STATE, 
Washington, February 18, 1927. 
The Hon. Haminttron Fisu, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Me. Fisn: I am exceedingly anxious that the bill appro- 
priating $75,000 to pay the expenses of our delegation to the Geneva 
conference should be passed at the earliest possible moment. The 
delegation will be sailing very soon now, and we have no funds out of 
which to pay their expenses. Furthermore, as }ou are aware, we are 
committed to this conference, having accepted the invitation a year 
ago. A delegation was appointed and attended the preliminary con- 
ference, which is to be resumed the 21st of March, and, of course, it 
would place this Government in an exceedingly embarrassing position 


not to be able to continue it. I am very anxious that you should 
expedite this matter as far as possible. 

I am, my dear Mr. Fisu, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK B. KELLOGG, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is this conference that we are 


appropriating money for the one we have been reading about 
in the public press that Ifaly and France are refusing to take 
part in? 

Mr. FISH. 
along. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
or outside? 

Mr. “ISH. It was called by the League of Nations. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is this to be under the direction 
of the League of Nations, or is it outside of it? 


It is partially so. I will explain that as we go 


Is it under the League of Nations, 


Mr. FISH. It is outside of the league, but it was called by 
the league. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I notice that the objections the 


two nations make is that this Government 
the League of Nations. 

Mr. FISH. I will explain that. This resolution, providing 
for $75,000 to send delegates to the preparatory commission, is 
not a new venture. We appropriated $50,000 last year for the 
same purpose to send delegates to Geneva to attend the meetings 
of a preparatory commission. 

The invitation was extended originally by the League of 
Nations, and the meetings of the preparatory commission are 
held at Geneva. Last year our delegates went over and at- 
tended the meetings of the preparatory commission and were 
assigned to the various subcommittees on the limitation and 
rediction of armament. Those committees met and considered 
the various subjects. Some made great progress and others 
did not make any, the idea being to reach a satisfactory basis 
to build up an agenda for the proposed conference on disarm- 
ament. We have not agreed to join that conference, and we 
do not have to decide until we know what the agenda is. 
The agenda is being gotten up by the preparatory commission, 
of which we are members, and this resolution continues the 
membership in the preparatory commission. 

The new proposal of the President, to which the gentleman 
refers, is somewhat different. The preparatory commission 


has not recognized 
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ss decided that the question of limitation of arma- 


AV7A 


more or le 


ment should all be considered together—naval, military, and 
aireraft limitation—as one and inseparable. The President 
evidently believes that such a plan is not practical, and has 
enegested another solution, to the effect that the delegates 
of the five great naval powers, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Italy, and the United States, who have already been assigned 


to represent those eountries on the preparatory commission, 
should meet and try to come to an arrangement between them- 


selves on limitation of light eruisers, submarines, and de- 
‘vers 
Mir. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. FISH. Yes. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The language used by the Presi- 
dent in his messagé, and by the Secretary of State in his com- 
munication to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House, indicates that while the place is the same and 
the personnel so far as we are concerned may be the same, yet 
that the conference that he proposes is independent of the 
conference described in this resolution. 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit me 
to read one sentence from the letter of the Secretary of State 
that plainly appears. He says: 


It was therefore considered desirable to convene the represepta- 
tives of a limited number of States to conduct a preliminary survey 
of the general problems involved, and to draw up, if possible, an 


agenda, which could serve as a basis of discussion of a final conference. 


Mr. PEERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. PEERY. How many nations will participate in that 
limited conference? 

Mr. FISH. Only five nations were invited or suggested by 


the President to attend the preposed naval limitation conference 
at Geneva. 


Mr. PEERY. And two of those have declined? 

Mr. FISH. One has officially declined. I do not think that 
Italy has as yet. 

Mr. PEERY. So that it will be a conference between the 


representatives of four nations? 
Mr. FISH. If those four accept, yes. It is an extension of 
the Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FIST. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will this preliminary conference of 


the five nations, suggested by the President, be held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations? 

Mr. FISH. Yes 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
ference independently called was the Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments in Washington in 19217 

Mr. FISH. It depends upon what is meant by “under the 
auspices of the League of Nations.” It is held under the aus- 
pices of the league, but it is not a part of the league. It does 


as as 


not come before the council and the assembly of the league, | 


which constitutes the legislature of the league, but we were in- 
vited by the league originally, and therefore it is under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, although it is an entirely 
separate conference. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. To be held where? 

Mr. FISIL At Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
is more essential for us to insist on the powers who were here 
at Washington coming back and settling that question instead 
of indulging in a lot of talk about these matters now, all of 
which are academic? 


Mr. FISH. 


Or is it to be an entirely separate con- | 


If this preparatory commission fails to reach a | 





Does not the gentleman think it | 


sutisfactory basis for further limitation of naval armament, I | 


hope very much that the President of the United States will call 
another conference in Washington for the further limitation of 
naval armament. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. How does anybody ever expect to 
rench any agreement on this agenda? They will be there for 
the rest of their lives. 

Mr. FISH. I admit that it will be very difficult, but it is not 
the fault of the United States. We are showing our good faith 
by appropriating money and sending delegates to participate. 
It is a matter of great regret that other countries insist that all 
armament shall be taken up and considered together. The 
United States has already reduced its Military Establishment 
down to 118,000 men. 

Mr. BLACK of New 
going into another trap. 


York. Here is what IT mean: We are 
We are going into this thing instead 
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of insisting that these powers who have violated the spirit of 
the Washington conference come down to terms and live up to 
that agreement. They are going to get us into this thing and 
talk us to death, and in the meantime build submarines and 
cruisers to their heart’s content. 

Mr. FISH. I can not agree with the gentleman on that. 
We are already committed to send delegates to the preparatory 
commission, and if it does not work out the way we hope it 
will, I think the President owes a duty then to call a conference 
over here for the further limitation of naval armament. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And he has a further duty, if he 
can not succeed in that, in building up our own Navy. 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am inclined to agree with the gentlem:n 
in What he says to this extent: The passage of this resolution 
and the appropriation of $75,000 will to a very large degree 
show the good faith of the United States in an attempt to limit 
armaments. 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And the gentleman, I take it, is willing to 
spend the $75,000. It will go to establish an attitude of good 
faith, and I am inclined to agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. That is not quite the proposition. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is largely the purpose of this resolu 
tion. 

Mr. FISH. I admit that one has to be an optimist to expect 
very satisfactory results, after what we have learned in the last 
few days. But we have no other recourse, we are committed to 
this proposition, and if we do not go through with it our good 
faith will be questioned and properly so. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think that is the erux of this resolution— 
the establishment of good faith in the desire to do a great work, 
and the United States now is ready to appropriate $75,000 in 
what appears to many of us to be a lost cause, with a view to 
establish good faith. 

Mr. FISH. That is correct. There is one thing that I can 
not agree with the gentleman about. I believe that the Wash- 
ington Conference on Limitation of Armament in 1921 and 1922 
was the greatest achievement in the direction of peace since 
the armistice. I believe that the reduction of the Navy based 
on the 5-5-3 ratio did more to destroy Overnight all thought 
and talk of war with Japan than anything else. Up to that 
time the papers were filled with jingoism, and numerous little 
things occurred prior to the Washington limitation of arma- 
ment treaty which had a tendency to excite both Japan and the 
United States, and besides that treaty saved the United States 
of America $250,000,000 a year by establishing a proportional 
ratio for reduction of capital ships. 

I agree with the gentleman that the ratio should be kept up, 
and I intend to vote, very gladly, although I believe in a limi- 
tation of armaments, for three additional light cruisers, be- 
cause I think that ratio should be maintained intact. [Ap- 
plause.] And if necessary, I would vote for more than three 
additional cruisers if it were required to keep up the 5-5-3 
ratio. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is in complete discord with 
his colleague on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who says that he does not be- 
lieve in the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. FISH. Certainly. The gentleman from Ohio has a right 
to his own view. I further say that by voting three addi- 
tional cruisers, we do more than anything else to uphold the 
hands of our delegates in trying to get a further limitation on 
the other side, because if we go over there with simply paper 
guns and paper ships, they will laugh at us, and I am in the 
meanwhile for upholding the 5-5-8 ratio intact, in all its in- 
tegrity. I am also in favor of further limitation of naval 
armament, and am going to say something with which I think 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirrren] will not agree. 

I go very much further than even the President does on the 
question of limitation of naval armaments. I see no reason 
in the world why we should not call a conference of the naval 
powers here in Washington and reduce proportionately again 
the ratio of capital ships. We would have practically the same 


| protection if we reduced the number of capital ships on a pro- 


portional ratio from 18 to 9, if all the other nations did like- 
wise. Why souintain 18 capital ships, costing millions and 
millions of dollars to operate, if we can get the same protec- 
tion with 9 capital ships, providing that England and the 
other nations do likewise? Of course, I certainly would favor 
such further limitation of capital ships. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. FISH. Yes. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Why not have the powers come to 
gether and maintain an agreement with England and Japan? 

Mr. FISH. I think the gentleman is absolutely right. We 
are quite sure that France will not come in, but it is very pos- 
sible that America, Japan, and England, the three great naval 
powers, having more strength in battleships than all the others 
put together, might very well agree to. reduce further. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
there? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman seriously contend that 
England would agree to a limitation of her naval armament 


1 
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Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? . 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does not the gentleman think that the 
same conditions that prevented an agreement with regard to 


light cruisers and submarines exist to-day, and that all this 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield | 


with Japan and America without having some understanding | 


with France? 

Mr. FISH. 
their capital ships. France has few enpital ships. But I do 
not think France would agree so far as submarines are con- 
cerned or that Great Britain would give up her preponderance 
of light cruisers ; that is a different proposition. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman ever expect 
that Great Britain will reduce her light cruiser strength? 


Mr. FISH. I think Great Britain might reduce a certain 
amount. She has something over 30 light cruisers, I think 
Great Britain might reach some agreement with Japan and 


the United States to limit the number of light cruisers. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman mean by that that Great 
Britain will scrap something that is now useless? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. Mostly old cruisers of less than 10,000 
tons. But what we want is to establish a ratio. The crux of 
the whole trouble is that if you do not establish a fixed ratio 
you enter competitive naval armament, and that is the one 
thing, more than anything else, that leads to war. That is 
the thing that started bad blood between Germany and England 
back in 1890. There was a very friendly feeling between the 


I think they might all agree to further reduce | 


two countries before that, but as soon as Germany began to | 
build a big navy that led to suspicion, distrust, and finally to | 


war. 
the naval powers on auxiliary ships, and thereby to do away 
as far as possible with competitive armament. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, will the 
man yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
as to the bigger ships? 

Mr. FISH. The idea is to stop as far as possible competi- 
tive armaments in all classes of naval ships and prevent war. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The only hope of the United 
States is to send the farm bloc over there and bring back some 
of those ships. 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the gentleman about that. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Reference has been made to other nations 
of the world not having kept faith with the Washington agree- 


gentle- 


The gentleman refers to a ratio 


ment. Most of the statements have been rumors, in my judg- 
ment. I am not strong on rumors, because we had plenty of 


false alarms during the war. Can the gentleman give us some 
definite information as to where they have violated their agree- 
ment with us? 

Mr. FISH. I am glad the gentleman has asked the question. 


All we can try to do is to reach a fixed ratio between | 


expenditure of money would be just as useless now to attempt 
to limit the expenditure of money for those as it was five years 
ago? 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The problem will never be solved as 
long as Gibraltar stands between Morocco and Marseille. An 
agreement exists that would prevent an agreement upon the 
part of Italy and France. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would it not be much easier for us to solve 
our part of the problem if we would allay this clamor that is 
coming from the navy yards and from the shipbuilding in- 
terests and this and that other interest that want us to spend 
money for building more ships? Could we not solve our part of 
the problem more easily if we could get those conditions out 
of the way? 

Mr. FISH. I do not know about that. I rather think we 
ought to keep up the ratio but reduce proportionately and show 
our willingness to reduce proportionately. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is going to be very difficult for our 
delegates going over to this preparatory meeting, not only to 
reach any agreement to limit naval ships, in view of the afti- 
tude taken by France, but it is going to be perfectly impossible 
to reach any agreement to reduce the size of European armies, 
because one of the biggest countries in the world, having one 
of the biggest armies, has refused to enter that conference, and 
that is Russia. As long as Russia maintains its armies and 
refuses to limit those armies proportionately, of course, the 


rest of Europe—France, Italy, and other countries on the 
Continent—can not go ahead and reduce. 
But, as far as we are concerned, we can at least say to 


them: We have already reduced our Army; we have done in u 
military way what the gentleman from Texas wants done in 
a naval way; we have reduced our Army to 118,000, which is 
practically a minimum for a country of 120,000,000, and, in 
addition, we can show to every nation in Europe a border line 
of 3,000 or 4,000 miles between Canada and the United States 
without a single fort and without a single gun. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we will stop passing the Chinese trade 
acts for our friend from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] and quit giving 
these special privileges to a few Chinese-American corporations 


| by relieving them of income taxes and other responsibilities, 
|} and then having them expect our flag and our Navy and Army 


I am no expert on naval affairs, but speaking personally, I do | 
not believe that any foreign nation has violated the spirit of the 


Washington treaty. I think the United States has failed itself 
to keep up with the 5-5-3 ratio, and I do not think any foreign 
nation has violated the agreement. I think they are entitled to 
build all the light cruisers, submarines, and destroyers they 
want under that agreement. 

Mr. BRITTEN. My impression is that no nation has vyio- 
lated the Washington treaty. But continual reference is made 
to its violation in spirit, and by that is meant that it was gener- 
ally construed that the 5-5-3 ratio on naval armaments as to 
all ships of war would prevail, whereas there is nothing like 
that in the treaty. When we refer to nations violating the 
treaty we mean the spirit of the treaty. The spirit of the 
treaty is that all warships shall be built on a ratio of 5-5-3. 
The other nations have gone ahead building light warships. 

Mr. FISH. The limitation of light cruisers was not agreed 


to at the Washington conference nor was any agreement 


| poses. 


reached on destroyers and submarines, and there was no moral | 


reason why any naval power should have stopped building as 
many as they wanted. 
Mr. BRITTEN. We are in accord with that. 





to protect them in China while enriching themselves off of those 
people over there, we would probably not need such a big Army 
and such a big Navy. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. If we did that, we might as well build a 
Chinese wall around the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. No. I want an American 
American Army for defense of Americans and 
eigners. 

Mr. FISH. Let us understand two things about this prepara- 
tory conference. The first is that the United States of America 
is willing to send its delegates over to Geneva hoping they can 
reach some satisfactory basis of limiting naval armament, and 
if possible military armament. That is the first thing. Let the 
American public understand that we intend to show our goo: 
faith, at least; and, in the second place, let the public under- 
stand that we have already reduced our Military Establish- 
ment and that we are not a party at all to the situation that 
arises i Europe to-day, where they believe they must maintain 
great armies. 

I think it is a most pathetic thing that 
have elapsed since signing the armistice, yet the nations 
the world have been unable to reach any agreement to limit 
military establishments. It almost .eems they have forgotten 
that 10,000,000 men were slaughtered in the World War, that 
5,000,000 more were maimed, and that billions of dollars of the 
savings of generations were consumed for destructive pur- 
Yet, in spite of all that, we have not been able to do 
a thing with the rest of the world to persuade them to limit 
military establishments. We have been and are ready to co- 
operate to limit both naval and military armaments to help 
achieve and maintain world peace, but very little progress has 
been made. That is the most pathetic thing in our day and 
generation. 


Navy and 
not for 
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although eight years 
of 
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Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LINEBERGER 

Mr. FISH Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does the gentleman think America 
would bave been in the World War at all if we had had a 
nuvy and an army adequate to defend our rights and command 
respect ¢ 

M r, FISH. I think we had a pretty large Navy, and certainly 
the English Navy was large and adequate to handle the Ger- 


maus until we eutered the war. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, 1 would like to have the gentleman 
answer that yes or no, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As I understand the gentleman’s state- 
ment, it is that it is hopeless to expect any agreement as to 
cruisers, submarines, or destroyers. 

Mr. FISH. Not altogether hopeless. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Well, it is pretty nearly hopeless. 

Mr. FISH. It is a very difficult thing to work out. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman has also practically 
suid it is hopeless and probably futile to continue the discussion 
as to a limitation of land armament. If that is so, what is the 
use of our continuing in a conference which has already demon- 
strated that its results will be futile? Why should we continue 


to spend money on a conference the inutility of which has | 


already become entirely apparent? 

Mr. FISH. Well, I will answer the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia first and then answer the gentleman from New York. 
The gentleman from California wanted to know whether if we 


had had great armaments that they would have prevented us | ; 
President conveyed to the House in January, I believe, for an 


from entering the war or practically having war declared on us. 
I will say in answer to the gentleman that every nation in 
Europe before the war was armed to the teeth, but that did 
not stop war. I believe that great armaments are the cause of 
war. [Applause. ] 

Now I want to answer the gentleman from New York by say- 
ing that we are already committed to this venture; we are a 
party to it; our delegates have been over there, and, as the 
Secretary of State pointed out, it would be a breach of faith if 


we did not continue and at least hope for the best and show we | 


are willing to meet with the League of Nations, the preparatory 
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| This is our duty as the biggest and richest and strongest Na- 


| in the old-fashioned war of 50 or 100 years ago. 





commission, or the nations of Europe in trying to reach a satis- | 


factory agreement to limit all kinds of armaments. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In other words, we are asked to make 
this appropriation in the spirit of hoping against hope? 

Mr. FISH. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman one other ques- 
tion. The defense of a nation, after all and most of all, depends 
upon its reserve strength and its reserve resources and possibili- 
ties. does it not? 

Mr. FISH. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas that we 
are better prepared for defensive purposes than we have ever 


tion in the world; and in the remaining minute or so I want to 
put in the Recorp a statement that was given me to-day by 
the War Department which shows something of the ruthlessness 
and the increasing horror of modern warfare. 

This is simply to show that the modern high-explosive shell 
causes a great many more deaths per wounded than they did 
Fifty per 
cent of those killed in the World War were killed by sheil 
fire; that is, they were killed by an unseen foe, The following 
is the percentage of wounded men who died as a result of their 
wounds: Civil War, wounded who died, Union Army, 28 per 
cent, Confederate Army, 30 per cent. Franco-Prussian War, 
Germans, 28 per cent, French 30 per cent. Russo-Japanese 
War—now notice the jump, because this is when the high-explo- 
sive shell was first used—Russians, 36.9 per cent, Japanese, 
34 per cent. World War, French, 36 per cent; English, 36.6 
per cent; Germans, 48 per cent. 

This is the percentage of the men wounded who died as a 
result of their wounds and the reason is the development of 
the high-explosive shell, with its terrible steel splinters, and 
the machine gun. We certainly should use our great moral 
influence to do away as far as is humanly possible with “ man’s 
inhumanity to man.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this resolution complies with the request of the 


additional appropriation of $75,000 to cover the expenses of dele- 
gates to the disarmament preparatory commission which is being 
held or will be held soon at Geneva under the sponsorship of the 
League of Nations. 

It will be remembered that we appropriated $50,000 to cover 
the expenses of the delegates to the last session of this confer- 
ence. It must be borne in mind that this commission is merely 
meeting for the purpose of preparing a program, or, as the 
diplomats say, an agenda for a conference which is to be later 
called to deal with the subject of disarmament. 

On account of the declination of France to accede to the 
President’s recent request regarding naval disarmament and to 


| the predicted declination of Italy to join in that program, it is 
| possible, and entirely probable, that whatever may be accom- 
| plished in behalf of disarmament will have to be accomplished 
| at this conference that is being arranged at Geneva under the 


been during the history of our country, except immediately after | 


the Civil War. There is no question about that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FISH. I have only four minutes remaining. 

\ir. KNUTSON. I will move to have the gentleman granted 
more time. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman can not do that. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think that if we 
Would stop granting credits and furnishing money to these 

wers to be used for military and naval armameuts we could 

Ip the situation? 

Mr. FISH. There may be something in that. That might 
prevent them from increasing their armament without regard 
to their budgets. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman has been very generous 


und I would like to ask him to yield for one more question. 


Mr. FISU. I am sorry, but I have only three minutes left. 
There is only one time to make war on war and that is in 
time of pence. You can not do anything about it in time of 
wal It reminds me of that old story about the veteran who 
had a nagging wife. He took the first opportunity to get away 


fron her when war was declared, se he left and went over 
with the first contingent of the A. EF. F., but still these nagging 
letters followed him. Finally, after he received a particularly 
severe and nagging one he answered her letter and said, “ Dear 
wife: Please let me fight this war in peace.” [Laughter], 
Gentlemen, the time to fight war is in time of peace. There 
time. If you try to fight it in time of war, you 


ho other 


would probably land in jail and that is where you would 
belong 

We have the moral leadership of the world in our hands. 
Of course, it is our duty to cooperate with all the nations of 
world in every effort and in every endeavor to limit naval 
military 


the 


armament, armament, and all kinds of armament. 


sponsorship of the League of Nations, because France has spe- 
cifically declined to enter into an agreement other than the one 
which is being carried out under the direction of the League of 
Nations, 

France takes the position that to have a separate and distinct 
agreement on naval disarmament, independent of the league's 
program for disarmament, would seriously embarrass the 
the league’s program and would weaken its inftiuence. While 
the preparatory commission may not accomplish all that we 
may hope for, I believe, in the interest of international peace 
and good will, the United States can not do less than to appro- 


| priate these funds and send our delegates again to the League 
| of Nations conference at Geneva. 


I regret, however, that the President, in appointing our delegates 
to Geneva, appointed a predominantly military and naval com- 
mission rather than a civilian commission. It is true that Mr. 


| Gibson, at present minister to Switzerland, is chairman of our 


delegation to the preparatory commission, but his staff is com- 
posed almost wholly of military and naval men. It is neces- 
sary, of course, to have military and naval experts on the staff, 
but most of us know there is not one military man or one naval 
man in ten who believes in any form of limitation of armament. 
[Applause.}] The result is that we send a staff composed of these 
experts. They can not dissociate the problem from their pre- 
conceived notions about it. Mr. Gibson, while a civilian, will 
be so environed with this naval and military atmosphere that 
he will, of course, largely be dominated by their advice. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the gentleman think that these 
very experts are the best qualified to formulate these proposi- 
tions for disarmament? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why, I will say to the gentleman 
that if they want to prepare a conference to really disarm and 
they believed im it, of course they would be; but if they do not 
believe in disarmament, if they have no sympathy with the 
idea, they are going to have some difficulty in disassociating 
their impressions from the practical features which will be nec- 
essary in order to disarm. In making these suggestions | am 
not impugning the motives or good faith or sincerity of gentle- 
men who represent us at the preparatory commission at Geneva. 
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What would gentlemen say in this House, for instance, if we | 
should decide that we wanted to engage in a naval disarmament | 
conference, and we should designate the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brirren]) as the American delegate to this great 
nayal conference for the limitation of armament? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. As a taxpayer of this great country, would 
the gentleman rather have the gentleman from Illinois or the 
gentieman from Ohio, Senator Burton, who is for no navy at 
all: as a matter of practical national defense, which would he 
rather have? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to my friend that if I | 
wanted the biggest navy in the world, regardless of any other 
government or any other nation or any other foreign country— 
as they used to say in reference to 16 to 1—I would want to 
send the gentleman from Illinois, because I know he would 
never agree to disarmament; but, on the other hand, if I 
wanted a conference that would make some progress toward 
real disarmament, real limitation of armament, I would send 
the gentleman from Ohio. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course, the gentleman from Texas and I 
could go along for a week and not agree on what might be 
called an adequate Navy, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let me say that I have always 
voted with the gentleman for a big Navy. I am still for a big 
Navy, unless we can agree by treaty not to have a big Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The President of the United States called 
for an incomparable great Navy, and I think the gentleman 
from Texas—— | 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Illinois has | 
not been sufficiently observant of the attitude of the gentleman 
from Texas. On a number of occasions I have expressed my- | 
self by voting with the gentleman from Illinois against his own 
President in favor of additional cruisers; and the reason the | 
eentleman from Texas voted that way is because until we do 
have some effective control over naval limitation and some | 
effective limitation of armaments, the gentleman from Texas 
believes it is his duty, and the duty of Congress, to provide the 
country with a Navy sufficient to meet the greatest navy that 
floats, so far as it is possible under the present treaty. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And I want the gentleman from Texas to 
feel that I appreciate the gentleman’s attitude. I am not igno- 
rant of that fact. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the gentleman said that he 
could go along with me for a week and not agree. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I said not agree on what was an adequate 
Navy. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The trouble with the gentleman 
from Illinois is that whileshe is a great naval man, he has not 
sufficient influence with his own party or with his own Presi- 
dent to adopt his policy, but he is pulling one way and the 
President is pulling the other all the time. 

Mr. COLE. If the gentleman from Texas will yield, I think 
that statement made by the gentleman from Illinois as to the 
attitude of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is not cor- 
rect. The gentleman from Ohio told us within an hour that 
he was in favor of an adequate Navy and was ready to vote 
for the elevation of the guns. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, the gentleman from Iowa is entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Gentlemen, this is my time. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Ohié [Mr. Burton], while 
opposed to the league, advocates our sending delegates to the 
league conference. The President advocates going back to 
Geneva, to this conference under the league. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore] such time as he may wish. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a good many of the 
questions that have been suggested here in the course of this 
discussion I have no idea of talking about. I have no idea at 
all of going into the question that was debated some weeks ago 
with reference to the construction of cruisers. This resolution 
proposes only one thing, and that is that our Government shall 
maintain contact with the League of Nations with respect to a 
single matter. We have declared heretofore that we think it 
wise to do that. All that is asked now is that the House shall 
carry out its original purpose by increasing the appropriation 
which will enable us to continue to do that. Personally I be- 
lieve it is not only the duty of our Government, but it is to the 
interest of our Government to stand in a thoroughly sympathetic 
attitude toward the existing League of Nations and to do all 
that is possible without any sacrifice of our principles and views 
to support and foster the work that is being carried on by the 
league. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two very brief addresses recently delivered in New | 
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York, one by the gentleman whom somebody has called the 
ablest man in America, Mr. Elihu Root, and the other by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, discussing the work and achievements 
of the League of Nations. They furnish enlightening informa- 


| tion as to the processes and performances of the league and 


suggest the wisdom of the policy to which I have just alluded. 
Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman further state that 


| both these gentlemen are for the League of Nations and include 


that in his remarks? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They are not now urging that our 
Government shou!d enter the league. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Since when did they cease to do so? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is a difficult question to an- 
swer with reference to many gentlemen, and I do not think it 
is a profitable question to consider now, These eminent men 
ar’ not saying that the United States should become a member 
of the league, but they are telling us what this Old World insti- 
tution is doing. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. They may not be advocating going in by 
the front door, as formerly ; but they want to scratch in through 
the back door. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; they are in favor of confer- 
ring with the league whenever the league is engaged in any 
effort which seems to make for the welfare of the world and 
the peace of the world. ‘I shall do nothing more than quote one 


| sentence from Mr. Root’s speech, and it is a very remarkable 


utterance: 


For these years [the past few years] the league in the political field 
and the court in the judicial field have been rendering the best service 
in the cause of peace known to the history of civilization—incomparably 
the best. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
two addresses, one by the Hon. Elihu Root and the other by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the subject matter of Doctor Butier’s 
address relate to the matter under discussion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted I insert the following addresses. I do this with no 
wish whatever to revive the old controversy as to whether our 
Government should become a member of the League of Nations, 
and without indorsing every expression contained in the ad- 
dresses but for the purpose of showing the view of two very 
able and thoughtful men on one proposition. namely, that in 
the interest of the peace of the world it is most desirable that 
our Government, not sacrificing any of its own principles, 
should steadily give the League of Nations as now organized 
its avowed, sympathetic, and earnest support. I am no 
pacifist, in the common use of that term, but I have never 
been able to believe that there is anything so important as 
the avoidance of war, and I thoroughly agree with Mr. Root 


| that the league is an incomparably useful agent in serving the 


cause of peace. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
An address by Mr. Elihu Root, former Secretary of State of the United 
States, in accepting the award of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
made to him in New York, December 28, 1926, “in recognition of his 
services to humanity and the cause of peace through justice in hetping 
to create the Permanent Court of International Justice 


I bez you to believe that I deeply appreciate the honor that you do 
me The finest thing about it is the spirit in which it is done, which 
is able to brush aside as incidental long political opposition and not a 
few differences of opinion publicly avowed, and to rest upon fundamental 
identity of purpose with a sense of proportion suitable to the high dis- 
tinction of the great President whose memory you celebrate, and suit 
able to the deep and permanent purpose of your organization. 

In foreign affairs it is peculiarly true that the spirit in which work 
is done is everything. 

M. Briand in the Washington conference five years ago said, very 
wisely as well as very eloquently, that in Europe there must be moral 
disarmament before there could be physical disarmament, and ever 
since he has been applying to the disturbed conditions of Europe that 
sage philosophy, to his own immortal glory and to the great benefit of 
all mankind. 

Nations always will differ. They differ in inherited characteristics 


| and predilections and traditions and modes of thought and feeling. 


But there never is a difference so great that it can not be peaceably 
settled if approached in the right spirit. 
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And there never can be a difference so trifling that it may not be 
made the occasion of war if it is approached in the wrong spirit. 

We are confronted by some difficulties in this respect in this country. 
We have long been a member of the community of nations, adjusting 
with our sister nations the rights and duties of members of that com- 
munity by means of the diplomatic procedure which had grown up in 
the course of centuries—foreign offices and ambassadors and ministers 
and and diplomatic memoranda and treaties and 
mediation and conciliation, ete. At the close of the Great War, when 


diplomatie notes 


the greater part of the nations of the world united in the League of 
Nations, they entered upon a new mode of regulating their conduct with 
regard to each other and adjusting the differences that arise in the 


ordinary course of international affairs. Instead of using the old 
method, they proceed by formal conference of council and assembly, 
and a large part of the business which foreign offices and ambassadors 
used to do is now done through the machinery of the league. We have 
stood out of the league and are going on in the old ways, by the old 
methods, and the utmost friendly consideration is needed to reconcile 
the conduct of international affairs in the new way by our sister nations 
across the Atlantic and in the old way by ourselves. It is a very diffi- 
ult to make a that trots and a horse that gallops pull 
evenly the 


If the League of Nations had been formed against the United States 


thing horse 


in same team, 


the matter would be simple; but it was not formed against the United 
States; it was formed in friendship to the United States. It was 
formed in the expectation that we would be a member, and it was 


formed with the understanding, based upon the judgment of our repre- 
sentative, our negotiator, our agent, in the conference at Paris that it 
would be acceptable to the people of the United States. 

We had a perfect right to refuse to enter into the treaty. Fair 
notice of that was given by the provisions of our Constitution. Never- 
theless, President Wilson, when he went to Paris, was our representa- 
tive; he was our negotiator ; he was our agent; he was the only one to 
the nations of Europe could look to ascertain what would be 


satisfactory to the people of the United States. And when the league 


whom 


was completed, when we refused to become a member of it, Europe 
was left with an incomplete organization, left without the support 
of the most populous and richest and most powerful nation whose 
name was written into the covenant. When Europe was left with 
that incomplete organization to deal with the wild forces that were 
set loose by the readjustment of territory and of sovereignty under 
the treaty of Versailles, what would we naturally have said, what 


would any gentleman have said to another who had been brought into 


such an untoward condition by his representative and agent, mistaken, 
but in good faith? What but an expression of the most sincere regret? 
What but an expression of a confirmed intention and a strong desire 
to do everything possible to prevent our staying out of the league 
from being injurious to our old friends and associates? 

What did we do? Has there ever been an exhibition by America 
of friendship or sympathy with the league and its work? Unfortu- 
nately, the controversy which resulted in our determining not to enter 


the league was violent, and bitter feelings were aroused, Those feel- 
ings came to be carried over to the league itself; and it came to be a 
thing that we could read in the newspapers and hear in 
eches and in conversation expressions of expectation that the 
league would fail, and evident pleasure when it seemed that it might 


common 


sp 


fail. Those feelings were extended to the court which was presently 
created to cover another part of the field in the same effort to bring 

ut permanent peace. Reprisals began to come from the other 
gicle Unkind expressions never can be confined to one side. Reprisals 
began to come, disagreeable things were said upon the other side, 
and a period of pin pricks has proceeded for years. It has colored 
and conditioned the consideration of the debts between the foreign 
nations and ourselves. 

That is not all. Not only did we forget the demands of honorable 
obligation resting upon old associations and fellowship and the ex- 


pectations raised by our own representative; but consider the service 


that was rendered by the league and by the court. For these years 
the league in the political field and the court in the judicial field 
have been rendering the best service in the cause of peace known to 
the history of civilization—incomparably the best. 

War results from a state of mind. These institutions have been 
teaching the people of Europe to think in terms of peace rather than 
in terms of war. They have been teaching them by actual practice, 
by things done, to think of oral conference instead of war about 
policies; to think of argument and proof and judicial judgment instead 
of war about rights; teaching them to acquire habits of thinking and 


of acting that way. The question of war or peace for the next genera- 
is being settled now, to-day, by the character and the habits of 
thought and feeling, and the standards of conduct, which the people of 


tion 


the world are learning to-day to guide them in the exigencies of the 
future, 

We, the great peace-loving people, what have we done to help in 
this wonderful new work? No sympathy, no moral support, no brother- 
hood. Our executive department bas done the best it could, but gov- 
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ernments can do little. It is the people, the power of the people be- 
hind the government, that means everything. 

We have allowed insensate prejudice, camouflaged by futile phrases, 
to appear, but falsely appear, to represent the true heart of the 
American people with all its idealism, with its breadth of human syw- 
pathy, with its strong desire that our country should do its share 
for peace and happiness and noble life in all the world. These are the 
qualities which save the soul of a nation rather than wealth and pros- 
perity. But these qualities do not long survive disuse. The reper- 
cussions of our domestic strife seem to have prevented the effectiveness 
of our noblest impulses. 

These, my friends, are some of the evils visited upon us by a hateful 
and contentious spirit; from which mray the good Lord deliver us. 





Address of Nicholas Murray Butler at the League of Nations Non- 
partisan Association dinner in celebration of the seventh birthday of 
the League of Nations, Monday, January 10, 1927, Hotel Astor, New 
York City 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my concern is for my country, 

for its good repute to-day and in history, for its influence and for its 

moral leadership in these great days of twentieth century democracy. 

Toward the close of the summer holiday, I sat with an interested 
congregation in a little church by the sea and listened to a very strik- 
ing sermon. Its opening sentences were somewhat like this: “ The 
reason why Christianity no longer makes appeal to men is that they 
are too prosperous. They have discovered a new god, Comfort, and 
they are so concerned with worshipping him that they have no time 
for the God of their fathers,””. Then the preacher went on to say that the 
nrodern American ideal of life seemed to be to put a comfortable baby into 
a comfortable crib to be watched over by a comfortable nurse until it 
was able to go to a comfortable school; then to send it to a comfortable 
college, where comfortable teachers would see that it did not work too 
hard; to find its way into a comfortable profession, to marry a wife 
with a comfortable fortune; to spend 20 or 30 comfortable years, and 
finally to pass through a comfortable opiate to a comfortable grave, It 
was rather a striking picture, and not without its lessons for some of us, 

As a people we seem just now not to be able to grasp the fact that 
it is given to us to stand at one of the turning points of human his- 
tory and to watch the great procession of the ages as it changes its 
line of march and alters its objective. One wonders whether, when 
ancient Greece was passing, the leaders of Greek thought and letters 
knew that it was passing. When the Roman Empire was tottering to 
its fall, did the men of light and leading really understand that a 
stupendous change was going on? Did the men of the Renaissance 
have any conception of the period through which they lived and to 
which they made such powerful contribution? Did the political philos 
ophers of England and France of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies realize that they were teaching ideas and thoughts that were 
to make a new political and social and economic world? Do we know 
do we realize—that the long process of nation building that has been 
going on in the western world now for more than a thousand years 
has come to a substantial end, and that those nations—built many of 
them on strong and firm foundations, others still in the first flush of 
youth—are seeking, some of them in the darkness, for ways and means 
to clasp hands together to make a new form of human unity, of 
human cooperation, of expression of human effort, that shall destroy 
no nation but enrich them all? 

He must be blind and deaf who can not see and hear the siuns of 
the times. Locarno, from being only the name of a little town by a 
mountain lake, has become a iificant symbol that will take i 
place in the long list of names that mark the progress of man’s march, 
first toward liberty, then toward that fine and noble and lofty use of 
liberty which is human cooperation and international peace. 

This is not the place, this is not the time, to recount details, many 
of which are so familiar to you all. But when we speak of Locarn 
we must never forget what three sterling personalities, three tri 
leaders of men, did there for their countries and for the world, and 
what they did to place use all everlastingly in their debt. If you will 
let your mind run back 12 years to those dreadful days of 1914—15, 
does it not seem unthinkable that the ministers of foreign affairs of 
France and Germany and Great Britain should in that short time be 
sitting together around a table, talking as friends and comrades and 
companions, in a sincere and, thank God, a successful effort to bring 
their nations into association and into harmony? 

M. Briand is easily one of the most remarkable personalities of our 
time, if not the most remarkable. You must remember that France 
and Germany, and even Great Britain, have their stoutly recalcitrant 
elements which have to be dragged by main force up to any council 
table where peace and international association are to be considered 
and discussed. Aristide Briand, eight times Prime Minister of France, 
walked no pathway of roses when he went to Locarno, ard he took in 
his hand his own political reputation and future perhaps, and, as mony 
think, the security of the Government of France. M. Briand is not 
only a most accomplished orator with astounding power of eloquence 
and skill in presentation of argument and of fact, but a fascinatingly 
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subtle personality with a temperament of so great charm that it dis- 
arms while it seduces. M. Briand brings you to his side with a smile, 
with a shrewd and kindly word, and then with a formula, the kind of 
formula that the French mind loves—simple, brief, clear, precise—he 
states his problem. Argument is made almost impossible. 

Doctor Stresemann has become M. Briand’s warm personal friend. 
Tell me, if you please, whether anything so astonishing as that 
could have been foreseen in 1914? Doctor Stresemann has his 
own ultranationalists to deal with. They have no overweening desire 
to build on the foundations that the present offers. They keep pointing 
day by day to the occupation of the Rhineland, to the Silesian partition, 
to the Polish corridor, and they say to Doctor Stresemann and his par- 
liamentary supporters, “ How can you ask us to sit down with France 
and Great Britain and proceed to formulate new policies of cooperation 
on the basis that those things are to remain faits accomplis?” But 
Doctor Stresemann shrugs his somewhat square Prussian shoulders, 
raises his fine head and sm’‘‘es, and goes to Locarno. 

Let me tell you a story of Locarno that will illustrate far better 
than any words of mine could what the spirit of Locarno was and 
what these men were able to accomplish there. Last March the ques- 
tion of the admission of Germany to the council of the league was at 
issue, and the word had come that Brazil was to use its legal power 
of veto to prevent the necessary unanimous consent. The night before 
the decision was to be taken, M. Briand and Doctor Stresemann 
were closeted together in a back room, smoking vigorously and discuss- 
to meet the situation that had developed. Outside was an 
an) group of 50 representatives of the world’s newspaper press 
waiting for some indication of what France and Germany were going to 


ing how 


jous 


do at this great crisis. 

M. Briand said: “ Doctor Stresemann, I do not see what we can 
do. Brazil has the power, if she chooses to exercise it, and it appears 
that she does. I do not see what we can do, do you?” 

Doctor Stresemann replied, “ No, I do not; we have come to an 


” 


impasse. Brazil] blocks the way, and we can apparently do nothing. 
‘} will tell you what to do,” said M. Briand, “ Let us go to bed. Let 
us sleep over it, and perhaps something will come to us in our dreams 
and we shall get light.” Doctor Stresemann said, “Splendid!” The 
door was thrown open. Briand and Stresemann went out to face the 
waiting newspaper men, arm in arm. Briand took his cigar from his 
mouth and he said, “ Gentlemen, I have pleasure in saying to you that 
Germany and France are in absolute agreement as to the next steps 
to be taken.” 

That was telegrapbed from Japan to Chile, and the world was grati- 
fied beyond expression at the obvious cooperation and rapprochement 
between Germany and France. That story is authentic. 

What I wish to emphasize is two things: First, the element of 
leadership that exists, and second, the cordial trust and confidence 
between men who traditionally represent long-standing bitter enmities. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the association between these three men 
M triand, Doctor Stresemann, and Sir Austen Chamberlain—with 
their friendly understanding, their intimate personal touch, their 
complete confidence, is the key to an understanding of what Is going 
on in western Europe. Their countries, delighted, have risen to their 
support, and each man is stronger to-day with the public opinion of 
his nation than he ever was before in his long parliamentary career. 

Locarno, Mr. Chairman, means much more than a 
Locarno is a spirit, a point of view, a determination that, come what 
will, the old order shall not restored. What I wish to Mr. 
Chairman, is that my country shall] share that spirit and that deter- 
mination. 

Unhappily, the policies as to international affairs—or perhaps the 
lack of policies—that have been pursued by our Government since 
the armistice, have made this Nation of ours a dangerous derelict 
adrift on the high seas of international intercourse, and lying straight 
across the path of every ship that sails laden with the precious cargo 
of international friendship and concord. 

Has not the time come, is it not already late in the afternoon, for 
our people to rouse themselves from their lethargy, dulled by what Iago 


series of treaties. 


be 


see, 


called the “drowsy syrups” of a material prosperity, possibly tem 
porary, into a sullen and cynical indifference to those great causes, 


those great appeals, those noble ideals, which in other days stirred the 


soul of Americans, and which our fathers sent Franklin and Adams 
and Jefferson overseas to explain to the Old World from which we 
sprang? Surely we make a sorry spectacle to ourselves, to the on 


looking and mystified world, and to the historian who some day 
tell the story of it all. 
When Jefferson put his pen to the Declaration of Independence, what 


will 


was it that gave distinction and unique character to his preamble? 
It was his “decent respect for the opinions of mankind.” We were 
not isolated and aloof then. We were not isolated and aloof when 
Washington sent Jay to negotiate that great treaty with Britain We 


were not isolated and aloof when Jefferson pursued the Barbary pirates 
that were preying upon the world’s commerce, We were isolated 
and aloof when Henry Clay's voice from the floor of the Louse of 
Representatives made that appeal which called South American nations 
into being. We were not isolated and aloof when we offered welcome 


not 
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and distinction to Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian revolutionary. We 
were not isolated and aloof when Secretary Blaine penned his first 
call for a Pan American conference. We were not isolated and aloof 
when John Hay wrote his note as to the open door in China. We were 
not isolated and aloof when Mr. McKinley and Secretary Hay sent 
that great delegation to the first Hague conference, and when they 
saved that conference from disaster by inventing and carrying to 
completion the court of international arbitration. We were not isclated 
and aloof when Mr. Secretary Root wrote his truly notable instrue- 
tions to our delegates to the second Hague conference, instructing 
them, as representatives of the Government of the United States, to 
leave no stone unturned to bring into being a Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and distinguishing, as he so well knows how to 
do, between the possibility and duty of international associarion and 
cooperation in respect of common ends and the avoidance of inter- 
ference with the internal policies and concerns of any nation. We 
were not isolated and aloof then, and we were not isolated and aloof 
when the awful blow fell in 1914, when the world staggered. We were 
not isolated and aloof in France and Belgium and on the seas. We 
were not isolated and aloof when the time came for the great settle- 
ment. 

And Mr. Chairman, in the months of June, July, and August, 1919, 
the representatives of our two great political parties were so nearly at 
one that the tragedy which followed is multiplied many times in its 
sadness and its horror. A little bending here, a little yielding there— 
a change of this phrase or a change of that—and the history of these 
last years would have been strangely and splendidly different. 

In anticipation of meeting this company, I have examined to-day cer- 


tain files and records covering those months of intimate confidential 
negotiations. I can only say that I am not going to write a book, 


and I can give the same excuse that Lord Beatty is said to have given 
when was asked in London whether he proposed to write a volume 
or two containing his memoirs of the war. He said, “ No; 
far as I can remember, I have done nothing that needs explanation or 
apology.” 

Now, we are confronted, Mr. 


he 


because so 


Chairman, with a practical situation. 
A great many of our people seem to satisfied to sit toying with 
their taboos and their totems and counting their comforting coins. 
One of their taboos is that somewhere there is concealed an American 
tradition that we never have anything to do with anybody. Where 
it came from I do not know. The phrase, ascribed to Washington on 
which it usually is based, Washington never saw. He died before it 
was written. It was used by Thomas Jefferson in his first inaugural, 
and it had no more reference to the sort of thing of which we are now 
speaking than it would have to equipment of a Polar exploration expedi 


be 


tion. Our entire tradition, our entire historic development, has been 
absolutely the opposite. Why, it was only the other day that this 
isolated Nation and aloof, was, through hundreds of boards of alder 
men, scores of legislatures, and [ think the Congress itself, passing 
resolutions calling for the dismemberment of the British Empire. That 
was at a time when the Irish-vote was important What would they 


think if the common council of the city of Prague, for example, should 
pass a resolution demanding that the city of New York to 
downtrodden and oppressed by the upper part of the State, should be 
set up into a separate government? 

No, Mr, Chairman, the tradition, the history is exactly the opposite. 
The only way in which damage of this kind can be repaired is by the 
slow process of the reeducation of public opinion. ‘There is no possible 
use in trying to pass statutes, acts, resolution mé all 
of them—unless public sentiment and public opinion support and prac- 
tically compel them. 
lips and its symbol and significance in our hearts, the appeal should be 
in season and out of yn to our American people to leave off talking 
about things that do not matter, to stop this chatter about a 
which never than a means to end, and 
the great task of rebuilding our intellectual and 
and taking hold of these situations, the world’s 
interests. Why, every ant hill is prosperous! 

I have hesitation in meeting our adversaries on the field of 
interest. Only I prefer to appeal from that interest which is the stom 
ach and the pocket to that interest which head and the 
The nations of the world, excepting ourselves and Soviet Rus 


refuses be 


iningless words 


From this day on, with Locarno’s name upon our 


sea sc 
prosperity 
can be more an to set ourselves 


leadership 
and to 


moral 
betterment 


to 
to 
our own best 
no 


heart. 
and 


is the 
sia 


one or two more, have established the League of Nations. Before the 
campaign of 1920 I signed with 30 or 40 men of my party a statement 
that we believed that the election of the candidate whom we favored 
would lead to our support of that movement, and we based it upon 
his own words, in which he said “call it society, enll it league, call it 
association, call it what you will, we are concerned not with the form, 
but with the substance.” And what I signed in October, 1920, I honor 
with my signature now. 

If times have changed, those of us with convictions have not 


changed; but the facts are now wholly different and the problems must 
be approached by new methods. We are now ready and should be ready 
by formal treaty or engagement to accept our own the Locarno 
of aggression, and we should then be ready to say that if 
war breaks out in this world by aggression on the part of any power 
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signatory to that definition, we shall recognize no neutrality right on 
the part of our citizens to participate in that war by providing 
materials with which to carry it on. 
“New occasions teach new .iuties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth "— 

said Lowell. Some of our old and precious doctrines, excellent in the 
eighteenth century and well down imto the nineteenth, have been legis- 
lated by fact into the realm of the morally impossible. Surely it 
should require no treaty, it should require no formal engagenrent, 
to keep the American people from being drawn, by reason of an attach- 
ment to a doctrine of neutrality that is now outworn, into even indirect 
participation in a war of aggression. We may define ageression as an 
act in defiance of the will or against the interest of another govern- 


ment or people without first submitting the issue to the impartial 
examination of a competent authority to determine what the facts’ 
may be and what are the equities involved. If that definition of 
aggression be accepted—and I know of none better—then for us to 
say that under the terms of a legal doctrine now quite out of 


harmony with modern progress, we demand for our citizens the right 
to participate indirectly in such a war by furnishing munitions and 
supplics to the aggressive belligerent, is a grotesque travesty on our 
common sense. We must quickly and publicly take the contrary stand. 

If we were to do that, Mr. Chairman, clouds that still rest over the 
head and heart of Burope would quickly roll away. Believe me, they 
are afraid that in an aggressive war among themselves arms and 
destructive implements would be obtained from this neutral country. 

Mr. Chairman, in an aggressive war there can no longer be neu- 
trality. We nrust stand with the nation that keeps its word, and 
we must not side, even indirectly, with a nation that, through temper, 
throuch through wrong feeling, for any one of a hun- 
dred violates its pledge and proceeds once again to bring 
upon us such an avalanche as 1914 let loose, 

From the standpoint of security western Europe is content. There 
are problems in the central and grave problems. 
There are nations not schooled in self-government; with no long back- 
ground of order and economic prosperity behind them; with a great 
many inherited and traditional animosities which the stronger and the 
older peoples must help hold quietly in check while instructing them 
in the art of peaceful cooperation and self-development. 

For myself, I believe that the key to the elimination of the Balkan 
problem is to be found in an economic union of those peoples. Let 
them work together in cooperation and let that 
economic cooperation successful, shall have come a long 


ambition, or 
reasons, 
down 


eastern portions; 


economic 
and 


to 


begin 


be we 


way from conditions that have disturbed Europe, and, through Europe, 
the world for a hundred years. 
In the northeast of Burope there are new nations in the making. 


They were torn suddenly from the side of an old historic empire. They 
feeling their way, trying to to national self-consciousness 
and to arrive at and protect national independence; to participate in 


are come 


these international conferences as equals; to do their part; to give 
their counsel; to get their benefit. We have no immediate ccutact 
with them, to be sure, but our concern is that through any of them 
there may not be lighted once more the torch of fire that shall reach 
inflammable material lying loose in that section of the world. 

But if I were the foreign minister of a Balkan state or the foreign 


minister of one of the new nations in northeastern Europe I should 
be disposed to my country’s diplomatic representative in Wash- 
ington to suggest that the of arbitration and judicial 
settlement need not be confined in their operation to Burepean nations, 
That could hardly be deemed an act of intrusion, but it would suggest 
something which, to the best of my knowledge, has been largely over- 
looked up to the moment in certain places. 

thing m : There could be no more inappropriate moment than 
this to talk about enlarging our naval forces. It makes no difference 
whether the ratio ought to be 5-5-3 or 5-5-3.9 or 5-4-3.2, this is not 
thé to talk about it. There is such a thing as a psychological 
moment, and now when the eyes of the world are fixed on what is to 
follow Locarno, how that is to be made permanent and built into the 
institutional and intellectual life of Kurope, what could be more dis- 
tressing, what more disheartening than to find the American Republic 
not with Locarno, but with the pre-war psychology of 


ask 


processes 


Une pre 


time 


concerned, 
armaments? 

It suggests once more the recurring question which it is so difficult 
satisfactorily to answer: Can men learn? 

Abraham Lincoln, in his great debate with Douglas, used words about 
public sentiment which have come ringing down the decades since they 
were spoken. “ Public sentiment,” said Lincoln, “is everything. With 
public sentiment, nothing can fail; without it, nothing can succeed.” 
Public sentiment reached from the platform, from the press, through 
the personal contacts of men and women with mind and vision and 
heart and feeling, public sentiment is the objective upon which those 
of us must move in our concern for our country’s fame and repute, for 
her highest interest, and for her place in history as a builder. 

To the public sentiment of the American people I would say to-night, 
using words that have come across the ages, “Choose you this day 
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whom ye will serve ”"—the pagan idols of destruction and desolation 
and war, or the God of righteousness and progress and peace! 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield nine minutes to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tay tor]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colerado, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak out of the regular order for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Colorado asks unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman and Members of 


| the House, I ask to interrupt the proceedings of the House for 


a few minutes to call your attention and the attention of the 
country to what will be a historic event in the development of 
the western portion of the United States. 

Ever since the earliest pioneers began exploring the West, the 
great range of Rocky Mountains that runs north and south 
through North and South America has been a most formidable 
and dangerous barrier. 

Its jagged peaks, some 30 of them in my State, reaching up 
into the clouds, over 14,000 feet, and covered with perpetual 
snow, have caused the untimely death of many thousands of 
daring and brave souls. That great Continental Divide sepa- 
rates our country into two nearly equal divisions—the Atlantie 
and the Pacific drainage basins. 

All of you who have ever traveled from the Eastern States to 
the Pacific coast, no matter over what railroad you went, have 
crossed over the top of the great Continental Divide; that is, 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains. While you may have 
gone through a short tunnel, like the one on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad over Tennessee Pass in Colorado, you 
have always noticed the long and steep grades on both sides of 
the backbone of this Nation. Ever since the 22d day of Septem- 
ber, 1923, a few heroic and determined citizens, backed by the 
public-spirited people of four counties and of parts of five other 
counties in Colorado, have been persistently driving a broad- 
gauge railroad tunnel through the main backbone of the Rocky 
Mountains, and to-night at 10 o’clock President Coolidge, using 
the historic gold key that was used in opening the Panama 
Canal and over a special wire stretching from the East Room 
of the White House, 2,000 miles to the center of that tunnel, 
8,000 feet under the Continental Divide, between the Atlantic 
and Pacifie Oceans, will press the button that will set off 300 
pounds of dynamite and blow out the only 8-foct barrier now 
standing between the two headings and let daylight through 
the pioneer bore of the Moffat Tunnel. [Applause.] 

The tunnel is 50 miles west of Denver. It has been built by 
contract. The contractors had to work from both sides of the 
mountain. They have run in 3% miles from the eastern slope 
and a little over 24% miles from the western slope. It has been 
one of the most difficult pieces of engineering ever undertaken 
in this country, aside from the Panama Canal. The engineers 
had to triangulate over James Peak, 13,260 feet elevation, and 
a drill hole through this final 8 feet yesterday shows that there 
is less than 1 inch of error in that gigantic undertaking. 
[Applause.] 

No higher tribute could ever be paid to a set of engineers 
than the completion of this tunnel has demonstrated. The main 
tunnel is 6)» miles in length, 24 feet in height, and 18 feet in 
width, which is the largest and longest standard-gauge railroad 
tunnel on the American continent, if not in the werld. It will 
be large enough for the largest engines and longest transcoli- 
tinental trains. It is built for the purpose of shortening the 
railroad distance and eliminating the heavy railroad grade and 
avoiding the deep snows in the winter. They have also built 
a pioneer tunnel parallel with the main tunnel to facilitate the 
work. That tunnel is 8 feet high and 8 feet wide, and after the 
main tunnel is finished it will be used to transport water from 
the western to the eastern slope, primarily for the use of the 
city of Denver. 

No State or people has ever shown more ingenuity or un- 
daunted courage and stick-to-it-ness than Colorado has displayed 
in this monumental undertaking. A great deal has been pub- 
lished in numerous journals and papers about the engineering 
work and the difficulty of construction of this gigantic tunnel. 
But I will only say that the elevation of the mountain range 
immediately over the tunnel is 12,000 feet, and during the con- 
struction through long sections of the tunnel they encountered 
soft rock and broken material and a slide formation that simply 
crushed the ‘argest steel beams they could use. The hardest 
possible rock is a delight to miners. What they dread is loose, 
broken, or soft rock that gives and keeps giving. At times it 
seemed utterly impossible to get anything strong enough to 
hold up the 2,500 feet of rock over their heads or stop the 
cave-ins. They encountered perfectly torrential rivers of waters. 
Tunnel crews were sometimes compelled to work in water up 








to their necks. To prevent being drowned they were forced to 
use pumps that would pump out 3,000 gallons of water a minute. 
We doff our hats to the hard-rock heroes who thus broke the 
backbone of the Continental Divide and drove this tunnel 
through the base of James Peak. Twenty-seven men sacrificed 
their lives in the work, and many more were injured. But, 
considering that, there were some 7,000 men engaged in a most 
frightfully hazardous occupation, the casualties were remark- 
ably small. Everybody connected with the work has encoun- 
tered unforeseen hardships and disappointments, and some almost 
heart-breaking discouragements. But be it said to their ever- 
lasting glory they never faltered or wavered in their work for 
a minute. 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

And when President Coolidge sets off the final charge that 
fires the “holing through” last shot, there will be 21 bombs 
fired off in Denver and in several other cities, and one of the 
biggest and most hilarious celebrations in the history of Denver 
will start to-night. It will be a great tunnel celebration in 
“The queen city of the mountains and plains.” We of Colo- 
rado are supremely proud of our capital city of Denver. With 
her over 300,000 population she is now the twenty-fourth city in 
population in this country, and we confidently believe she is the 
newest, the most symmetrically built, the most up to date, the 
cleanest, and most beautiful city in the world. And all the peo- 
ple of vur “ Centennial State” join with Denver and the other 
count’es in justly taking supreme pride in the splendid and suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this marvelous undertaking. The 
story of this Moffat Rocky Mountain Tunnel will make the heart 
of young America beat with pride for many years to come. 
Hereafter the public can travel through instead of over the 
ereat Continental Divide from the Atlantic to the Pacifie slope 
of our country. 

As soon as the smoke from the last shot is blown out of the 
tunnel this evening, Gov. William H. Adams, of Colorado, will 
enter from the eastern portal, and Goy. George H. Dern, of Utah, 
will enter from the western portal, and will meet at the point 
where the pioneer bore was just “holed through” and shake 
hands and exchange salutations and felicitations over this final 
great accomplishment of connecting the East with the West. 

Mayor Ben Stapleton, of Denver, and Mayor C. Clarence 
Neslen, of Salt Lake City, and W. R. Freeman, president of the 
Moffat Railroad, and many more public officials, will be present 
on this memorable occasion. 

Neither you gentlemen nor the country can fully realize at 
this time what this tunnel means. It means a direct highway 
across the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And 
while it is one of the highest standard-gauge railroads in the 
world in the center of this tunnel—reaching the elevation of 
9,242 feet under a shoulder of James Peak—yet it is a railroad 
grade that is at no place more than 2 per cent. It means that 
the great city of Denver, the largest between Kansas City and 
the Pacific coast, is now for the first time practically on a direct 
airline across the continent. It means not only a great con- 
venience and saving in time and expense to the traveling and 
shipping public, but it means an enormous development for the 
State of Colorado, And for that reason I say this Moffat Rocky 
Mountain Tunnel is a milestone and marks an epoch in the 
development of the West. 

There is yet a short stretch of road*very easy to be built 
known the Dotsero cut-off near my home in Glenwood 
Springs. When that is completed, as it will be soon, it will 
shorten the distance from Denver to Salt Lake 175 miles. It 


as 


will eliminate some 30 miles of 4 per cent grade over the divide, | 


and largely terminate the use of many enormous snowplows 
every winter at ruinous expense. It will open to development 
many thousands of acres of coal and farm lands and open 
possibilities of tremendous growth of population and bring many 
thousands of new residents and millions of dollars to our State. 

I wish I had the time and space to mention the names of 
some of our splendid citizens who so richly deserve to haye their 
hames inseparately and forever connected with this great enter- 
prise, 

This story is an epic in western skill and determination. The 
history of this tunnel will be written and due credit given to 
all. But I ean not refrain from saying that the honor roll will 
always be headed by David Hl. Moffat, and followed by the 
name of William G. Evans. 

Whose names will follow those two, I can not say. But near 
to them will be “tbe tunnel commission,” composed of W. P. 
Robinson, Charles McAllister Willcox, W. N. W. Blayney, 
Charles H. Leckenby, and Charles M. Wheeler. 

And near those will be the contractors, F. C. Hitcheock and 
Charles C, Tinkler, and George Lewis, general manager and chief 
engineer, and I would give a very prominent place to two 
hative sons of Colorado that we are proud of—Maj. Burgess G. 
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Those heroes have been making history in the heart | 
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Coy, resident engineer at the east portal, and James F. Cohig, 
resident engineer at’ the west portal, and also Maj. L. D. 
Blauvelt, and office engineer Clifford A. Betts, and many others. 
And there are also many hundreds of splendid loyal women 
who have done their full share in all this work. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mow much does that tunnel shorten the dis- 
tance? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It shortens the distance between 
Denver and Salt Lake City 175 miles. 

Mr. PURNELL. How much in the matter of time? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It will shorten the time about 12 
hours, which is a great deal more than that distance would in- 
dicate, because it cuts out the high grades on which trains can 
not Make-time. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Can 
how much it has cost approximately? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. The total cost 
be about $12,000,000, and it has been built at the expense of 
what is called “The Moffat Tunnel Improvement District,” 
composing the counties of Denver, Grand, Routt, and Moffat, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


the gentleman tell us 


of the tunnel will 


| and parts of the counties of Boulder, Adams, Jefferson, Gilpin, 


and Eagle. That part of the State issued bonds and raised 
the money and elected “ The Moffat Tunnel Commission ” I men- 
tiened. 

That commission has had charge of the entire business from 
beginning to end, and they let the contracts to Hitchcock and 
Tinkler, who have actually built and completed the tunnel. Of 
course, there is considerable incidental work to be done yet, and 
the regular train service through the tunnel will probably not 
begin before about the 20th of July of this year. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does this complete what was for 
merly called the Moffat route? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, indeed; and every loyal son 
and daughter of Colorado is proud to realize that this is the 
final consummation of the dream of 50 years of one of Colo- 
rado’s greatest and most honored pioneers, David H. Moffat, 
who spent his grand life and great fortune in trying to build 
this great trans-mountain highway; and we all sincerely hope 
his superbly loyal Colorado spirit is to-night proudly looking 
over the million citizens of his beloved State, and the officials, 
the engineers, the miners, and workmen who have so grandly 
brought about the realization of his life’s hope, as President 
Coolidge fires the final shot that opens for all time this great 
highway through the center of the highest range of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Is it not true that during certain months 
the old route was blocked so deep with snow that sometimes the 
ailroads could not operate? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. There have been weeks 
at a time when the snow was piled a hundred feet deep on 
the tracks over the top of the divide; and to-day while the 


rock miners are drilling the 26 holes for the last shot, 2,500 
feet under James Peak, a terrific blizzard is raging and the 


wind is blowing 60 miles an hour this minute over the top of 
the mountains above them. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Is it practical to use it all the months of 
the year? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. This road will always be 
open—every hour in every day in every yeur. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman has no objection to plac- 
ing the statement in the Recorp that this is in his district’ 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I confess I am proud of the 
fact that the western half of this tunnel and most of the rail- 
road and four of those counties are in my congressional dis- 
trict. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. What railroad will use this tunnel? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
road and the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad and prob 
ably others in years to come. 

Mr. CROWTHER. One good thing about this is that the F 
eral Government has not contributed any money for it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not a dollar. [Applause.! We 
have accomplished one of the greatest engineering feats of this 
age with our own brains, our own courage, and our own money, 
and we have also furnished to the United States a great direct 
highway across the continent on a perfectly safe and practical 


the gentleman 


‘ed- 
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grade, and all Colorado fs proud of it, and we are also proud 


to have our President of the United States touch off this final 
blast at 10 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; and your people ought to be proud of 
themselves. [Applause.] 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; we are! thank you. Presi- 
dent Co also going to make a short speech to be trans- 
mitted over the radio to-night to Colorado and to the splendid 
people who have built this tunnel. 

I will insert in the Rroorp the message of appreciation that 
l’resident Coolidge is sending to Colorado, as follows: 


lida IS 


PRESIDENT’S MBESSAGR 


Following is President Coolidge’s message: 


‘I am glad to have the privilege of participating in so noteworthy 
event as the opening-up of the water tunnel of the Moffat Tunnel in 
Colorado. The breaking through of the last rock barrier by my pres- 
sure on a key here in Washington will mark another engineering achieve- 
ment. 

“The completion of this conduit for supplying water to Denver and 
urrounding territory is particularly important, because it foreshadows 


1 into commission within six months, I am told, of the rail- 
roavd tunnel paralleling it and forming the major part of the project. 

‘Phat new transportation artery, burrowing through the Continental 
Divide for 6 miles, making it the longest of its kind in the Western 
Hemisphere, cutting down the maximum railway altitude by almost a 
half mile and reducing the grades, will mean much, not only to your 
State, but to transcontinental travel and commerce. 

‘I congratulate those associated in this enterprise and the citizens 
of Colorado, who will be the most direct beneficiaries. 

‘Very truly yours, 


“(Signed) CALVIN CooLrpeEn.” 


And the message that the tunnel commission and contractors, 
general manager, and attorneys are sending in response to the 
President’s message follows: 

REPLY SENT PRESIDENT 

The following message of appreciation was sent President Coolidge by 
members of the commission and others interested in the project: 

“The Moffat Tunnel Commission, representing the Moffat Tunnel 
improvement district of Colorado, desires to express thanks to you for 
emphasizing the national importance of the Moffat Tunnel. 

‘As a means of creating a new railroad route through the Rocky 
Mountains and serving the needs of the people of Denver and the 
people of a vast rich and fertile empire in northwestern Colorado and 
northeastern Utah as well as a means of furnishing Denver and eastern 
with for irrigation and municipal uses, it is unique 
in the history of great American engineering accomplishments. 

‘Your pressure on the telegraphic key at the White House at 8.10 
p. m. Friday, February 18, touched off the charge which blasted out the 
rock in the 6 miles of the water tunnel and assured the 
complotion of the longest railroad tunnel in America at an early date. 


Colorado water 


remaining 


‘The people of Colorado, Denver, and the Moffat Tunnel improve- 
ment district take pride in this accomplishment and the opportunity 
it affords. 

“W. P. ROBINSON, 
“CHARLES J. WHEELER, 
“C. Maca. WILLCOx, 


“ CHARLES H. LECKENBY, 
“W. N. W. BLAYNey, 
“ Moffat Tunnel Commissioners, 
* NORTON MONTGOMERY, 
“ ERSKINE R. MYER, 
“ Attorneys. 
“GEORGE LEWIS, 
“ General Manager. 
Hircncock, 
. TINKLER, 
* Contractors.” 


“Pp Cc. 
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I thank you all, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
three minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. Lowrey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to speak out of 
order. I hope I shall get the attention of the House at this 
time on the measure which I discussed the other day. I cast 
a few pearls on it the other day, and the membership rather 
trampled me underfoot, but they at least did not turn again 
and rend me. 

I want to speak a little further on the Muscle Shoals bill, 

Last night near 10 o’clock the House finally passed the 
McNary-Haugen bill by a very considerable majority. 


[ Applause. ] 
The gentleman from Colorado yields back 


five minutes to 
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But this is not what I arose to discuss. I want to call atten- 
tion again to the next most important item of farm legislation. 
As I have recently said from this floor, the two things which 
have of late most discredited this House in the eyes of the 
public have been our failure to pass some general farm-relief 
legislation and our failure to meet the situation at Muscle 
Shoals. I believe that the latter proposition is doing more to 
hurt the reputation of this Congress than the former has done. 
And if we adjourn and go home again with nothing done on 
this situation we thereby strengthen the impression that we 
as the Representatives of the people have either shown our- 
selves incapable of functioning in an important situation or 
have been swept off our feet by pernicious propaganda or con- 
trolled by methods even more pernicious. 

As most of the membership are aware, I introduced on Tuesday 
of this week a bill for seven years’ operation of the Muscle 
Shoals plant by a Government corporation of which the direc- 
tors are to be the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of War—heads of the three Fed- 
eral departments most concerned in this great enterprise. 

I want to say now to the House that both from the Congress 
and from the country I have received expressions of approval 
fur beyond my expectations. I am thoroughly convinced that 
if this House were given a vote to-morrow they would approve 
a plan for opening Muscle Shoals to immediate operation under 
Government control, either temporary or permanent. My bill 
proposes to make it temporary, providing that the enterprise 
may be handled by the Government at least through its experi- 
mental stage. If this plan had been adopted five years ago 
when the House voted to accept the Henry Ford proposition, 
I am sure that by this time the country would have received 
large benefits and profits from the splendid service which 
Muscle Shoals is capable of rendering. But, what is still more 
important, we should certainly have been able by this time to 
test the thing out by actual experiment and experience, so 
that both the Government and the syndicates which are asking 
for leases could have had some definite idea as to what plans 
and proposals were feasible. 

I hold in my hand a bundle of ietters which I have received. 
One is from a lumber company in north Mississippi expressing 
hearty appreciation and approval of my plan and urging that 
it be vigorously pushed. Another is from an able newspaper 
man in the capital city of my own State, who expresses the 
view that it would be criminal to turn Muscle Shoals over 
now to a combination of power companies and says that if these 
giant water powers become captives to private monopoly it 
would mean good-bye to popular -overnment. Still another is 
from a Federal reserve bank governor in one of our greatest 
southern cities, who says: 


I bave read with a great deal of interest your address on Muscle 
Shoals. I want to say that my views on this important question are 
very similar to yours, etc. I hope that most of the Members of the 
llouse will in time come around to your way of thinking. 


And still another is from a business man of state-wide repu- 
tation, who says: 


I read that the Government is selling juice from Muscle Shoals at 
8 mills per kilowatt-hour. We pay 8 cents, with 12% cents for each 
room as a service charge. I shall certainly pray for your success and 
for God’s blessing on your efforts. 


But what is perhaps still more significant is the number of 
Members of both this House and the Senate who express to me 
their unqualified approval of my idea, but say, “I do not see 
any chance of passing it this session.” And “there is the rub!” 
I am definitely convinced that if the Members of this House 
would put out of their heads the idea that we can not do any- 
thing and get busy to bring something about, the bill could be 
passed in less than a week. If the Military Affairs Committee 
und the Rules Committee would cooperate to get the bill before 
the House it would not take the House long to pass it. But 
some say, “ That would do no good, because the thing would die 
in the Senate.” It is at least interesting to me that of the few 
Senators that I have consulted two have expressed to me the 
hope that if the House would really pass such a bill the Senate 
might yet be stirred to action on it even within the limits of 
this session. Certainly neither the House nor the Senate have 


before them enough legislation of greater importance to justify 
crowding this out. 

Again, if the House should pass such a bill, we shall then at 
least have cleared ourselves in the eyes of the public, shall have 
put the power companies on notice that the Government is not 
going to have this important business forever blocked by their 
plans or lack of plans, and shall have started something that 
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will certainly mean earlier legislation on this important enter- 
rise. 

: And as said before, if we adjourn without doing anything, 
we again shock the confidence of the people in the efficiency, if 
pot the integrity, of their Government, and that is certainly one 
of the most serious things that can happen to any country. The 
greatest asset of any government is the loyalty and the confi- 
dence of its people, and ,the opposite spirit on the part of the 
people is the greatest possible danger to any government. But 
the most serious truth of it all is that we are in a measure 
justifying this resentment on the part of our constituents. 

The thief convicted before the court said, “I didn’t care 
about their accusing me of stealing that hog; what made me 
mad was that they proved it on me.” 

We, the representatives of the people, are in bad enough 
shape when they accuse us unjustly, but we are in much worse 
shape when they are able to prove it on us. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

The Clerk will report the resolution for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

the recommendation of 


Resolved, etc., That in compliance with 

the President contained in his message of January 7, 1927, the sum 
of $75,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of 
further participation by the United States in the work of the prepara- 
tory commission at Geneva, Switzerland, for the purpose of making 
preliminary studies and preparations for a conference on the reduction 
and limitation of armament; and for each and every purpose connected 
therewith, including compensation of employees, travel, subsistence or 
per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act) ; and such other expenses as the President shall deem proper, 
to be expended under tbe direction of the Secretary of State. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “ subsistence,” insert “in amounts au- 
thorized in the discretion of the Secretary of State.” 


Mr. FISH. That is not a committee amendment? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. It is in the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will be recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not think there is any question at all but that Congress 
should authorize this $75,000 for the purpose of engaging in 
a preliminary conference looking toward a disarmament agree- 
ment among the nations of the world, and I perhaps would not 


for the remarks of my genial friend from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], asserting that the United States was now crawling 
through the back doorway of the League of Nations. 

I want to call the attention of the gentleman from Texas 
to the fact that the United States has never crawled anywhere, 
and never will. [Applause.] Although the sentiment is unani- 
mous in this country for a minimum-sized national defense, 
I do not think it might be well to let the countries of the world 
know that although our attitude is for a minimum in national 
defense, if the United States fails to find a spirit of cooperation 
in that theory among the other nations of the world, the United 
States can and will build her national defense sufficient to 
command the respect of every nation and all of the nations of 
the world. [Applause.] 

That is the kind of national defense I want. I do not want 
the body of my Nation to become a weak and spineless institu- 
tion by lack of sufficient nourishment or exercise to the extent 
that she shall become a laughing stock to the nations of the 
world. 

Personally, I want to say to those nations which have turned 
(own the request of the United States for disarmament in 
certain branches of the national defense that as one Repre- 
sentative, if they do not cooperate in reducing their armed 
forces, I am ready to begin to put every kind of pressure on 
there is to collect every single dollar of debt they owe us, and 
that as fast as possible. [Applause.] I do not believe it is 
necessary to say that under your breath. I want France to 
know that if she is not willing to join hands with the United 
States—a Nation whose precedents have all been on the side 
of peace—and sit in a conference for the sole purpose of find- 
ing out if there is not a plan by which we can reduce the 
armaments of all nations—thus not only saving the taxpayers’ 
money but minimizing the tendency toward war—I shal! as a 
Congressman expect France to walk up and pay, and that in 
the immediate future. 

I do not believe it is necessary for us to mince words any 
longer. I would say the same thing to the other countries 
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different 


- ; roe ( iting a for for procedure. 
have had anything to say on the resolution if it had not been | promoting a formula for | lure 
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seeking loans in America. If I had control of the loaning of 
money, I would not loan money to a nation that would not at 
seast agree to sit in a conference to find out if it is not possible 
to reduce the armaments, not alone in one branch but in every 
single branch that looks toward war, because there is no more 
wasteful occupation that a nation or a family of nations can 
have than that of the prosecution of a war. 

I want it distinctly understood that until all the nations of 
the world are willing to join hands I, as a Congressman, will 
vote for a national defense in every line in the United States 
equivalent or superior to any single power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe this committee or this Congress 
ought to hesitate to vote $75,000 or $75,000,000 if necessary. 
I do not believe we add anything to the prestige of the United 
States by insinuating that we are trying to crawl into the 
League of Nations’ back door. We are not going into the 
League of Nations’ back door or into their front door. That 
has been decided and determined for all time in America. But 
if the League of Nations can propose a conference for the 
consideration of the reduction of armaments, I am one Con- 
gressman who is not afraid to go and sit in and see if we can 
in any way assist the demoralized European continent in get- 
ting something into their minds outside of warfare. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of whether the League of Nations 
bas called this conference or whether it has been called by 
some other power, to my mind, is unimportant. The question 
before the House is the kind of conference it actually is and 
the amount of $75,000 that is being appropriated in the bill 
now before the committee to provide a jun:cet for a lot.of in- 
dividuals to go to Geneva for three or four months this summer. 
This conference is not a new thing, my good friends. It has 
been going on for a year. We have had our experts in at- 
tendance over there. They have come back and reported that 
it was impossible to make any headway; that there are 19 
nations sitting in on a conference with a view to 
They are not attempting 
to agree on a ratio for scrapping, nor, in fact, on anything else 
that is binding to us. The formula will probably come back to 
us for ratification. That formula, once agreed upon, will be 
the basis for a future conference; the Lord knows how far off 
In the conference of last year, as well as this coming yeur, 
Czechoslovakia will be voting with France, Hungary voting 
with somebody else, on the limitation of our Navy. Why, they 
have not even a rowboat or a harbor, yet they have equal 
voting strength with the United States and Great Britain. 

Our experts having returned to the United States, have re- 
ported to the President that they are making no headway and 
that they can not make any headway under existing conditions. 
The President of the United States on the 10th of this month 
sent an invitation to but five of the foreign powers, asking them 
if they would meet with us in Geneva with a view to extending 
the 5-5-3 ration limitation on capital ships down to include all 
war ships under 10,000 tons. It must have been evident to 
President Coolidge that the present larger conference can never 
function beyond a debating or a deceiving stage. It is the 
League of Nations conference for which we are appropriating 
$75,000, and I will assure my genial friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Breea] that he need not worry about France sitting in at it. 
Of course, France will sit in because she controls most of the 
votes. What does Czechoslovakia care about the limitation of 
our Navy; she will vote with France, and so will Poland, if she 
knows what is good for her. France will surely sit in, but 
will not sit in in the smaller conference just requested by the 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


President of the United States. She is afraid of British 
diplomacy. 
Mr. BEGG. That is the conference I was referring to; the 


League of Nations conference does not interest me. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But an appropriation for that conference is 
not before the House. 

Mr. BEGG. I used it for an illustration. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course, the House will appropriate the 
$75,000. As the gentleman from New York aptly said, it is for 
no other purpose than to demonstrate the good faith of the 
United States in its desire for armament reduction. Of course, 
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as the very distinguished gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Burton] 
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snid. it is sweet to think of nations loving one another. It is 
ideal to think of France and Germany caressing one another at 
conferences, but the suggestion of universal peace which the 
ventieman from Ohio has been putting forth for 20 years, while 
delightful to listen to, does not work out. Men will fight when 
they have something to fight for. The wealth of the world, 
the ecommerce of the world, the domination of the sea, are all 
worth fighting for, and that is the reason why England will 
not sit in on the conference requested by the President of the 
United States on February 10 unless France and Italy do like- 
wise, 

Do you gentlemen suppose for a moment that England will 
agree to limit her cruisers and her destroyers without having 
some agreement with France ubout limiting submarines? Cer- 
tainly not. It is silly to suggest such a thought. 

rhe Mediterranean is as important to Great Britain as is the 
North Sea. Hler tremendous commerce goes everywhere. Un- 
ess Italy and France accept our invitation—and they have 
indicated that they will not—there will be no small conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 

Mr. BRITTEN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
ventieman from Illinois? 

There was po objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
has said that it is not necessary for us to build up to the 5-5-3 
ratio, and the gentleman from lowa |Mr. GREEN] suggests that 
we should lead the way and probably destroy what little of our 
Navy we have left in order to show good faith to Europe that 
we really want to disarm. 

That is the one certain way to prepare your country for a 
good licking. The gentleman from Iowa has always been a 
small Navy man. The gentleman from Ohio has always been 
a small Navy man, and I advise the young Members, the new 
Members of Congress not to be moved by these delightful senti- 
ments expressed so finely by the gentleman from Ohio. He is a 
past master at that ideal art of expression. He preaches love 
and good will among men. It sounds fine and brings much 
applause, but it never works out. It never has in the past and 
will not in the future. 

Unless we follow the national naval policy adopted under 
President Harding—and it was a national policy—promoted 
by the General Naval Board and signed December 1, 1922, 
after the Washington Disarmament Limitation Conference, 
which provided for a 5-5-8 ratio for all warships of the Navy, 
we are heading into a fight. I know there is no sign on the 
horizon to-day of war with any country, but just as soon as we 
become weak other nations will find a cause for war. 

We have all the gold in the world: we have most of the 
commerce; we have the greatest field for plunder that the 


world has ever seen; and most of the world owing us money, | 


Uniess we keep our national defenses in first-class fighting 
form, we are heading for war. It may take 2 years; it may 
take 10 years: but just as sure as there is a God in heaven 
if we allow our Navy to degenerate into a third Gass, we have 
net a proper national defense, if we do not let the world know 
that we are prepared to lick anything that comes here to despoil 
our territory, ambitious nations will come over by combination 
or otherwise, and they will lick us. Then these idealistic men 
like the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Iowa will 
say, “ Who would have thought that men or nations could be 
so cruel?” 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman says that the ideas of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio have never worked out. I would like to 

<k the gentleman if the opposite ideas have ever worked out 
in the history of the world? 

Mr. BRITTEN. China to-day is a good example of unpre 
pared and unorganized strengih. British and all other foreign 
troops have no right there. In 1914, if we had not been pre- 
pared as we were, we would have had a war with Japan, 

Mr. KVALE. Did the ideas championed by the gentleman 
work out in Germany? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The defeat of Germany has set up several 
dictatorships, including Soviet Russia. It has made all of Eu- 
rope a checkerboard of unrest and dissatisfaction, with every 
nation distrusting his neighbor. Any day may bring a series 
of wars. We would be loaded up with lilies and candy and 
cologne and sweet meats if idealists had their way; and when 
an enemy came over here we would throw candy and flowers 
at them and tell them not to fight. 
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Mr. KVALE. Oh, that is not fair to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course, this resolution appropriating 
$75,000 for a junket will be adopted by the House, and as an 
expression of good faith, perhaps it is worth $75,000; but mark 
my words, just as sure as you are setting here that conference 
to which these delegates are going will be a farce and a fizzle; 
and I will stake my reputation on it as a guesser in this 
House that it will wind up next summer as a faree and a 
fizzle despite your appropriation of $75,000, notwithstanding 
the desire of your experts and this administration to frame 
some kind of a plan upon which a future conference can mect 
with a view to the limitation of naval armaments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. After the sad experience of the German 
Kaiser, does the gentleman believe that in the next 25 years 
any other nation will 

Mr. BRITTEN. Declare war? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; will be disturbed about our ability to 
defend ourselves. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The experience of the 
merely leads to other wars. 
dictatorships in Europe. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am talking about the knowledge of 
other nations in respect to our ability to defend ourselves. 

Mr. BRITTEN. A blue-print Navy offers no defense. Talk 
is cheap. If we are prepared, we need fear no one. 

Mr. BLANTON. You will not fool the other nations about 
it or about our ability to defend ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Brack of New York: Page 1, line 7, after the 
word “commission,” insert “under the auspices of the League of 
Nations.” 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not offer this amendment as a friend of the 
original resolution, or as a friend of the Republican adminis- 
tration, or as a friend of the League of Nations. I offer it for 
the purpose of telling the truth to the American people. It is 
a strange thing to me that this resolution has come in without 
the words “League of Nations” appearing in any part of it. 
I do not want these delegates with $75,000 in their pockets to 
go over to Geneva and hang around street corners trying to 
find out where the other members are. Somebody may frisk 
them of the $75,000. I want them te know just where they are 
going. They are going to the League of Nations. Talk about 
the country crawling! Of course, the country does not crawl. 

Mr. CARSS. The gentlemen says he fears the delegates muy 
be “frisked.” The gentleman is not under the impression that 
they are going to New York, is he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. No; they are not going to New 
York. If they were going to New York they would get « 
decent and hospitable reception. The gentleman evidently has 
in mind Chicago, or fears that perhaps they may run into the 
farm bloc which robbed the entire country yesterday. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Minnesota 
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German Kaiser 
We have set up now a half dozen 


| Mr. 


; CARss] is not from Chicago. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. That is all right; he is near 
enough to it to be one of them. Talk about crawling! The 
administration tried to crawl through the back door of the 
World Court to the League of Nations, but was tripped up b) 
the Senate. It then got up and brushed off its clothes and 
tried te look respectable and now it is trying to get into the 
League of Nations as though it were a speak-easy. Why, they 
do not even mention the name of the League of Nations in this 
resolution. Mr. Chairman, we dv not need to have any ex- 
tended agenda about disarmament. We know what the other 
countries should do. We know that they have not lived up to 
a 5-5-3 treaty. We know all that Great Britain has to do is to 
cut down on cruisers. We know that all Japan has to do is to 
cut down on submarines. -We do not have to discuss economics 
and all these other questions that appear in this agenda. If 
we send any delegation to Geneva, let us send a delegation of 
protest, protest against the violation of the Washington confer- 
ence, protest against the shelling of Damascus, pretest against 
the massing of troops by the countries of the world in and 
about China. That is what we ought to do. What is the pur- 
pose of this resolution? It is simply to get us into the League 


of Nations on the matter of disarmament, and then cut the feet 
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from under us and arrange a program by which we will ulti- 
mately be bound. So far as the administration is concerned, 
it is simply so that the administration may say, ‘“ We will build 
no more cruisers while the boys on the other side at Geneva 
are discussing various things in this agenda about factories and 
the number of men they have and the size of the men and 
what ought to be done.” I say to the gentleman from Texas 
| Mr. ConNALLY], who finds fault with military men going over 
there. that the other fellows are going to have military and 
uaval men there, and that we ought to have them there. 

1 think these conferences, all of the disarmament follies, are 
just steps in the war game. This is a step in the war game. 
The Washington conference turned out to be a step in the war 
vame. The Italians had it right the other day. President 
Coolidge invited them into another disarmament conference. 
The Italians said, “ What has the United States to give? It 
can not lose anything by another disarmament conference. If 
she gets any kind of a break at all she cuts down the compara- 
tive strength that is against her.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentle 
man from New York. 

The amendinent was rejected. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I did 
not get an opportunity to speak in favor of the gentleman's 
amendment stipulating that this was a League of Nations 
conference before it was defeated. While I do not often agree 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLacKk], because we 
are of opposite political parties, still he certainly has struck at 
the most fundamental and vital weakness of the resolution now 
under consideration, to wit, its League of Nations connections. 
While the resolution itself very clearly evades the mention of 
the League of Nations, let us be under no illusion that we are 
not voting to participate in another League of Nations confer- 
ence, called, controlled, and dominated by the league through 
the subtle operation of the votes of its members and the ma- 
chinery set up by the league. The citizens of this Nation 
have on more than one oceasion overwhelmingly repudiated the 
league and all its works, Let the House not deceive itself in 
this matter. I repeat, this is a Leagne of Nations conference. 
It is closely allied with the League of Nations, ne matter how 
cleverly gentlemen may seek to camouflage the fact, and as the 
geutlieman from Illinois |[Mr. Brrrren] has so aptly pointed out, 
the members of the League of Nations will be there in full 
voting force. They will be represented by their military and 
huval experts, | remind the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CoNNALLY}|, who would take from us the privilege of sending 
our own Daval and military advisers. 

i do not flatter myself into believing that any words of dis- 
ipproval on my part may influence this House to the degree of 
Causing it to defeat this measure, and perhaps it will be worth 
75,000 to prove that another such conference will be an utter 
und complete and dismal failure, as have been its predecessors. 

In reading the report on the resolution I am struck by a para- 
graph on page 9, in which the gentlemen who have prepared 
the report say that they propose to leave to the discussion at 
Geneva the ratios of France and Italy, taking into full account 
the ir special conditions and requirements in regard to the type 
oF vessel in question, referring, I presume, to submarines. 

Now every Member of this House knows that the Mediter- 
runcan Sea is nothing more nor less than a link in the great 
artery between the British Isles and the great Indian and Aus- 
tralian empires. Certainly Great Britain, with a line of com- 
munication running from Gibraltar to Malta, and out through 
Suez via the Indian Ocean to Australia and India, is going to 
be very much interested in the character of naval policy and 
of naval vessels operating under the flags of Italy and of France, 
the latter running from Marseille to the 55,000,000 or 60,000,000 
inhabitants under French sovereignty in the north of Africa. 
W hat of Italy under Mussolini—with her North African em- 
pire—actual and hoped for? Certainly Great Britain is going 
to be interested in the Italian line of communications crossing 
this same vitai artery of the British Empire. She can not 
afford to limit her cruisers unless submarines are limited. 
These cruisers of the British Empire in their passage through 
the Mediterranean are en route somewhere; to where? They 
are en route to somewhere east of Suez, somewhere in the 
Vicinity of the great naval base which Great Britain is now pre 
paring to erect at an expenditure of $60,000,000 at Singapore. 
Her whole far eastern policy is involved. All her vast posses- 
sions in that area are at stake. Will she yield these? Study 
her history. And can we greatly blame her? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
hia has expired. 
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Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Ané tracing this line of communica- 
tions into the Far East leads into the sphere of influence of 
Japan, and this proposed further limitation vitally affects her 
commercial and national interests in that whole far eastern 
area, the very area where so much trouble exists now and 
where lurks at every turn alarming forces which may at any 
moment light the tinder box of a future war. 

There is no question, Mr. Chairman, that the expenditure of 
this money will be useless and futile. But if for the purpose 
of making a gesture the House in its wisdom—I hesitate to say 
in the “ valor of its ignorance” of the world situation—desires to 
throw this good money away, after much which has already 
gone before it—thanks to our trusting national disposition—in 
futile attempts to make impossible arrangements and agree- 
ments, let us go ahead and do it. 

It is strange that just before Congress adjourns, always in the 
final hours of the legislative jam, there comes before it another 
proposition affecting world peace, and again, as before, always 
through the instrumentality of the repudiated League of 
Nations. On March 3, 1925, when the so-called Pepper resolu- 
tion was pending in the Senate, there was a resolution pre- 
sented here by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr 
Burton]. No Member of the House has more respect for him 
personally than I have, but we all know of—and some deplore 
his League of Nations proclivities. The Pepper resolution, 
then pending in the Senate, provided that, as a condition prece 
dent to the United States going into a World Court, that such 
a court should first be dissociated in every manner, shape, and 
form from the League of Nations. Many Members of this 
House, myself included, feeling that they desired to give their 
approval to the kind ef real World Court embodied in the 
proposition for disassociating it from the league, voted for the 
resolution submitted by the gentleman from Ohio, because the 
Pepper resolution specifically designed to accomplish this was 
then pending in the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

What happened? During the summer of 1925 the League of 
Nations Democrats and proleague Republicans of that other 
body got together and arranged to substitute the so-called 
Swanson resolution, and when the Congress reconvened in the 
fall of 1925 the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela 
tions in the Senate was confronted with the proposition to first 
reconsider and then table the Pepper resolution, and the Swan 
son resolution, taking us headlong into the League of Nation 
court, was substituted in its place. A more unholy piece of 
legislative duplicity was never practiced on the people of this 
country and on the Members of this House, who voted favorably 
upon the resolution submitted by Senator Burron on March 35, 
1925. It would be gratifying, indeed, to learn that our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio had no prior knowledge of the 
subterfuge thus practiced upon us. I hope-he will some day 
enlighten us dpon this point. It would be of historical interest 
to coming generations. 

Now, just prior to another adjournment, we have here an- 
other resolution taking us headlong into another League of 
Nations agency, where we know in advance and from previous 
experience that all the cards are stacked against us, and 
where there is no opportunity to arrange an agenda which will 
arry out the intent of the President or of the Congress 
the further limitation of armaments. How are we to know 
that it is not now the artful purpose of this resolution to estop 
or endanger our present program of adequate naval defense? <A 
burnt child fears the fire, and one holding my views who voted 
for the Burton resolution on the Worid Court on March 3; 1925, 
hesitates to vote for another resolution, with league colorings, 
supported and strongly advocated by the same gentleman on 
February 18, 1927. We know that he loves us but we fear 
he loves the league more. 

I do not speak often on the floor of this House on matters of 
this kind, but I do not think I have the reputation here of being a 
bloodthirsty militarist Member, or as one who is opposed to world 
peace and to the limitation of armaments when I am convinced 
that those with whom we attempt to negotiate are as sincerely 
inclined as are we. I simply submit this query to the thinking 
Members of this House: When has this Nation of ours eve! 
lost a war and when has it ever won a conference? [Applause.] 
I hear the reply coming—never. I hope that it will not be 
ever thus, but I do not think we will contribute to world neace 
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they exist. Our patriotic duty in this matter is not to follow 
blindly such well-intentioned gentlemen as Messrs. Burton, of 
Ohio, and Fisu, of New York, but to think and reason the 
matters out for ourselves; and while it is well to keep both 
eyes on the stars, it is well to also keep both feet on the ground 
during our mediations. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment is 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For 
from Virginia rise? 


What purpose does the gentleman 


Mr. MONTAGUE. The House is in committee considering a 
resolution under the rule? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes; a joint resolution. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Has any amendment been offered with 
respect to the sum of $75,000? If not, I wish to add “or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” I have the utmost confi- 
dence that it will be expended properly, but I think we should 
guard it carefully always by some such modifying clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Montacvue: On page 1, line 5, after the 
figures “ $75,000,” insert the words “or so much thereof as may be 


necessary.” 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will in- 
dulge me one moment, I wish to say that I hope very much the 
entire resolution will pass. I have no great optimism as to its 
accomplishments, but I take this view of it: That we may not 
accomplish very much by participating but we will suffer harm 
if we do not participate. Our presence may not be very avail- 
ing, but our absence will invite unnecessary and perhaps rather 
unfortunate criticism. Therefore I think the resolution should 
Pass. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to these requests? 

Mr. PURNELL, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I shall not object—I would like to state to the House 
that it was the intention to have another bill brought up this 
afternoon. The committee has been very liberal in this debate, 
more than three hours having been consumed, and I certainly 
hope gentlemen will soon conclude and permit the resolution 
to be adopted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
yesterday. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
bill to bring up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to these requests? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
five words. I have no doubt in my mind what will be the 
ultimate results of this appropriation of $75,000 for the further 
limitation of armaments. I do not think anything of any 
serious consequence will develop from it, but I want to say to 
you here this afternoon that I am in favor of any appropria- 
tion of any kind which will further peace in the world. 
| Applause.}| I shall support this resolution with the hope that 
it will at least show the good faith of the United States Gov- 
ernment toward world-wide peace. 

It has been charged from the floor of this House on many 
that the only Members of Congress who were in 
accord with a building program that would result in a big Navy 
were those who have navy yards in their respective districts. 
I want to say to you gentlemen this afternoon that I represent 
a district composed of one of the largest inland cities in the 
world, and that city has no navy yard, Yet, I believe in an 


As a matter of detail I offer the amend- 


That is much less debate than we had 


I will say we have a very important farm 


occasions 


adequate national defense through our Navy. [Applause.] 
My district, however, is composed of good, loyal, patriotic 
American citizens, who believe in America first, last, and 


always, 

There is no reason in the world why any Member of Congress 
should oppose an appropriation which would be of benefit or 
which they would even think might be of benefit in furthering 
peace in all the world. I myself would gladly sacrifice my life 
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here and now or at any time if by doing so I knew we could 
have everlasting peace throughout the whole world. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I ask for this time for the purpose 
of asking the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] if he will 
tell the House, and for my own personal information I would 
like to know, whether the statement made by the gentleman 
from California is true that this conference is directly under 
the League of Nations? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, it was called by the League of Nations. 
{ explained at considerable length our association with the 
League of Nations, and our acceptance of invitations to par- 
ticipate in conferences or commissions which they had called, 

Mr. MURPHY. A further question, and it is this: In this 
conference in which we are going to take part, is the voting 
power determined by the rules of the League of Nations? Does 
Great Britain and all the others taking part in that conference 
vote according to the representation given to them by the 
League of Nations under its rules? 

Mr. BURTON. To answer that question in a general way I 
will say no. Each nation has a vote and that is a procedure 
not fixed by the League of Nations, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman 
jection ? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Every small nation participating in that 
conference—Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Switzerland, and 14 
others of these small nations—have an equal vote with the 
United States. 

Mr. BEGG. And no navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is true. Nineteen of them partici- 
pated last year, and there will probably be 19 participating 
again this year, and nations like Poland, I will say to my 
friend—and we got this from the experts who were over there— 
and Czechoslovakia who were tied up with France and who 
had no interest in our Navy always voted with France. As a 
political expedient Poland will vote with France and Czecho- 
slovakia will vote with France, otherwise France will take 
away her military support as well as her financial support of 
those countries. 

Mr. FISH. I would like to try to answer the question in a 
general way. The result of the conference that is called will 
not be determined by individual votes. 

After they have decided on something, a treaty is drawn up 
and those who want to ratify, ratify it. But there is a very 
great distinction between that procedure and the procedure of 
the League of Nations, the League of Nations being composed 
of the council and the assembly. Under article 5 of the League 
of Nations every action taken by the league must be by unani- 
mous consent, just as if every piece of legislation that was put 
through the House or the Senate had to go through by unani- 
mous consent. One small nation can block any action on any 
matter in the League of Nations. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; but the gentleman will agree with 
what [ said a moment ago that the 19 small nations taking 
part in the conference for the reduction of naval armaments 
have a vote equal to the vote of the United States. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; but the vote does not make so much differ- 
ence because after they have agreed on some proposition, it is 
then put in the form of a treaty and those who want to ratify, 
ratify it, and if the small nations do not want to ratify the 
treaty it makes practically no difference. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will yield further, I will 
say that this conference is not aiming to agree on anything 
but a formula for another conference. That is all they are 
aiming to agree on, and they can not even get together on that. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would rather vote for 
one hundred times the amount inyolyed in this resolution for 
plans leading to world peace—the purposes for which it is to be 
appropriated—than to vote for the money that we are to ex- 
pend if the three-cruiser proposition is adopted. Much has been 
said here this afternoon criticizing our friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] in what he has been doing along the line of this 
resolution, 

I wish every Member of this Honse could have been here 
when the Interparliamentary Union met in this Chamber with 
over 30 countries represented here by members of their parlia- 
ments, and I wish that all could have seen the marked respect 
that every one of them showed our distinguished friend, Senator 
Burton, of Ohio. [Applause.] I would like to see the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] head every delegation that goes 
over to Geneva, because I know that whatever they may think 
about the acts of various political leaders of this country here 
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and there I know that they respect his earnest work to bring 
about world peace, faithfully performed fer many years, and 
his sincerity, because there can be no question about that. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. Uppike] may not have any 
navy yards in his district, but the gentleman is getting on the 
hand wagon early. The gentleman, with keen political acumen, 
sees the handwriting on the wall here during the last few days 
and weeks on this Navy program, and this whole fight here, 
made to-day by our friend from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] and by 
our friend from California {Mr. Linesercer], is nothing in the 
world but a preliminary fight for this cruiser program that soon 
is going to come up here on a conference report. It is nothing 
in the world but a preliminary battle in behalf of the three- 
cruiser program, and I am only taking the floor hoping that 
the same crowd of men who supported the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Burton] in the splendid fight he made for the people of 
the United States and the people of every country in the world, 
will stand by him and see that he has an adequate regiment of 
votes here at all times when it is necessary. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. By the same yardstick, might we not 
say that the gentlemen who are so enthusiastically favoring 
this proposition are doing so as a preliminary fight against the 
three cruisers? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will admit that I am just answering some 
of the gentlemen who are firing the first shots in behalf of the 
big naval program. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is not that what is animating the gen- 
tleman somewhat in his attitude here to-day? 

Mr, BLANTON. I will admit that I am simply answering 
the attack brought up here by our friend from Illinois and our 
friend from California. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 
mit it. 

Mr. UPDIKE. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
Indiana. 

Mr. UPDIKE. The gentleman knows I was in favor of the 
three cruisers and have always been in favor of an adequate 
national defense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the gentleman was on the rear end of 
the band wagon the other day, but now he is crawling up on 
the front seat. 

Mr. UPDIKE. That statement is not fair. 

Mr. BLANTON. No, it is not; that statement was made 
facetiously, of course. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I was not on the rear end of any program. 
I am always on the front end of any program for an adequate 
national defense for this country. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will admit that. The gentleman may not 
know it, but he is on a band wagon nevertheless. 

Mr. UPDIKE. That is all right, and I am willing to stay 
on the band wagon, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Indiana knows that he 
and I are close personal friends. 

Mr. UPDIKE. We certainly are. 

Mr. BLANTON. And what I said was wholly facetious, and 
not meant in any way that could be offensive to him. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I was impelled to take part in this big 
Navy skirmish. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment, 
which was a pro forma one. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, we have had the fullest and fair- 
est debate on this resolution and before moving that the com 
mittee rise I simply want to make one observation to the 
House. In case our delegates at the meeting of the preparatory 
commission are able to reach a satisfactory basis for the limita- 
tion of naval armament and we enter a conference on dis- 
armament later on and a treaty is drawn up and brought back 
to this country the House of Representatives should vote on it. 
Under Article I, stating the legislative powers of Congress, the 
House and the Senate have power to maintain and provide a 
navy and in case a treaty is drawn up and brought back for a 
further limitation of naval armament, I think it is worth while 
for the Members of the House to consider whether it is not 
their duty, having the power and obligation of maintaining a 
navy under the Constitution, to have such a proposal brought 
before this body before it is acted on by the Senate in the form 
of a treaty. Ve have a certain responsibility, and I submit 
this suggestion as an observation only, but hope the Members 
will give it their consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the joint resolution back to the House with amendments, 


I am glad to hear the gentleman ad- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the distinguished gentleman from 


i 
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with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and the joint resolution as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RamMseyer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House Resolution 352 
and had directed him to report the same back with sundry 
amendments, with a recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the joint resolution as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
rend a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Fisu a motion to reconsider the vote where- 
by the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con 
ference report on the legislative appropriation bill. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

Following are the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment. 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16863) making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 11 
and 16. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 7, & 9, 10. 12. 13, 
and 14, and agree to the same. a 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “* $564,805"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference hav> not agreed on amendment 
numbered 6. 

L. J. Direkinson, 

JOHN W. SUMMERS, 

FRANK MuRpPHY, 

Epwarp T. TAaYtor, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

REED Sx.007, 

CHABLES CURTIS, 

Wma. J. Harris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16863) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conference committee and submitted in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: Changes the designation of an employee 
in the office of the Secretary, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendments Nos, 2, 3, 4, and 5, relating to committee em- 
ployees of the Senate: Provide for the employment of addi- 
tional clerks heretofore paid under various Senate resolutions 
and corrects a total in the bill. 

On Nos. 7, 8, and 9, relating to employees under the office of 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate: Provides for 
37 doorkeepers, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 38, as 
proposed by the House; provides for an additional clerk, as 
proposed by the Senate: and corrects a total in the bill. 

On No. 10: Appropriates $50,844 for expenses of reporting 
debates and proceedings of the Senate, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $44,844, as proposed by the House 

On No. 11: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
relating to the office of legislative coursel and appropriates 
‘75,000 for this office, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 12 and 13, relating to the Architect of the Capitol; 
Appropriates $100,735.80, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$99,235.80, as proposed by the House, for general expenses of the 
Capitol Building and Grounds; and provides, as proposed by 
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the Senate, that the appropriation for the extension of the Capl- 
tol Grounds shall be immediately available. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $14,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $12,000, as proposed by the House, for furniture, shelv- 
ing, etec., in the Library Building. 

On No. 15: Appropriates $564,805, instead of $570,745, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $559,765, as proposed by the House, for 
salaries in the Library of Congress. 

On No. 16: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
fixing the pay of employees of the Government Printing Office 
when on annual leave. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon Senate 
amendment numbered 6, providing for the compensation of 
clerical assistants to Senators for a period not exceeding two 
months after the death of the Senator by whom they were 
appointed. 

L. J. DICKINSON, 
JoHN W. SUMMERS, 
FRANK MURPHY, 
Epwarp T. TAYLor, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. 
ference report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the con- 


the amendment in 


Senate amendment No, 6: That hereafter when a Senator dies during 
his term of office the clerical assistants appointed by him, and then 


borne upon the pay rolls of the Senate, shall be continued on such 
pay rolls in their respective positions and be paid for a period not 
longer than two months: Provided, That this shall not apply to clerical 
assistants of standing committees of the Senate when their service 


otherwise would continue beyond such period. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
House agree to the Senate 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
amendment with an amendment 


That hereafter when a Senator or a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives dies during his term of office the clerical assistants appointed 
by him, and then borne upon the pay rolls of the Senate or House of 
Representatives, shall be continued on such pay rolls in their respective 
positions and be paid for « period not longer than one month: Pro- 
vided, That this shall not apply to clerical assistants of standing com- 
mittees of the Senate or House of Representatives when their service 
otherwise would continue beyond such period, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa to agree with an amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa, is it intended that this shall apply to the Commissioners 
and Delegates sitting in this House? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think it should apply. 
course there are none in the Senate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, The amendment uses the words “ Mem- 
ber of the House” and does the gentleman think that would 
embrace the Delegates and Resident Commissioners? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think it would be well to insert 


of 


that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They have the same privilege of clerical 
hire. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent to modify my amendment by including Delegates and 
Resident Commissioners. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter when a Senator, or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or Delegate, or Resident Commissioner dies during his term 
of office the clerical assistants appointed by him, and then borne upon 
the pay rolls of the Senate or House of Representatives, shall be con- 
tinued on such pay rolls in their respective positions and be paid for a 
period not longer than one month: Provided, That this shal: not apply 
to clerical assistants of standing committees of the Senate or House of 
Representatives when their service otherwise would continue beyond 
such period, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 
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NATIONAL ARBORETUM 
an PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
The Clerk read as follows : 


House Resolution 419 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 8. 
1640, an act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a 
national arboretum, and for other purposes. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled by those favoring and oppos- 
ing the bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to the House, with such amend- 
ments aS may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final 
passage, without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr, Speaker, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, I hope that it is possible to eliminate any debate on the 
rule. 

Mr. ASWELL. I understand that the gentleman from North 
Carolina does not desire any debate on the rule, but have the 
debate on the bill? 

Mr. PURNELL. That is entirely agreeable, but I would like 
to make a statement of one or two minutes as to the purpose of 
the rule. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which takes 
$300,000 out of the Treasury, and I make the point of no quo- 
rum. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
only delays the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think the longer the bill is delayed the 
better it will be for the Treasury and the people. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 32] 


I hope the gentleman will not do that, it 


Aldrich Fredericks Madden Stedman 
Anthony Freeman Magee, Pa, Strother 
Arentz French Magrady Sullivan 
Ayres Gallivan Mead Swartz 
Bankhead Golder Milligan Swoope 
Bell Goldsborough Mills Taber 
Bixler Gorman forgan Thomas 
Bloom Graham Morin Tincher 
Brand, Ga, Greenwood Nelson, Wis. Tucker 
Britten Hadley Newton, Minn, Tydings 
Burtness Hale Newton, Mo. Underhill 
Canfield Hardy O’Connell, R. 1. = Vaile 
Carpenter Hare O'Connor, N.Y. Vare 
Celler Hastin Oliver, Ala. Voigt 
Cleary Hill, Md. Perlman Walters 
Connery Hudspeth Porter Welch, Calif. 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, Tenn Pou Welsh, Pa. 
Curry Johnson, Wash. Pratt Wheeler 
Dempsey Kiefner uayle Williams, Ill. 
Dickstein King Reece Wingo 
Doyle Kirk Robsion, Ky. Woodyard 
Drewry Kunz Sabath Wyant 
Ellis Kurtz Scott Yates 
Faust Lampert Sears, Nebr. 
Fenn Lee, Ga. Smithwick 
Frear McSwain Spearing 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-one Members 


have answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speake , I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of those Mem- 
bers of the House who have just been called here because of 
the point of no quorum, I shall state that I have just called 
up House Resolution 419, a privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, which, if adopted, will make in order the 
consideration of Senate bill 1640, authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a national arboretum, and for other 
purposes. Owing to the lateness of the hour, I had hoped that 
we might dispense with any debate on the rule. The rule 
provides for two hours of general debate upon the bill. Does 
the gentleman from Louisiana wish time on the rule? 

Mr. ASWELL. I have no desire to take any time on the rule. 

Mr. PURNELL, Then, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 
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Mr. KINCHELOB. 

Indiana yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am against the bill, and I would like 
very much to control the time against the bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, the rule provides for two 
hours of general debate, and that half of it shall be controlled 
by those who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, with the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. 
should be enacted into law. 


I am ‘n favor of the bill and think that it | 
I am quite willing that the gentle- | 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from | 


| and shrubs. 


man from Kentucky [Mr. KincHeLoe] shall control the time | 


against the bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. There will be no objection to a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture under those circumstances 
controlling the time against the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. I intended from the beginning to make that 
suggestion. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


| scrub-pine growth 


the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 1640, authorizing | 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a national arboretum, | 


and for other purposes, 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- | 


tion of the bill S. 1640, with Mr. Dickinson of Iowa in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
ventleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. After the clash of interests yesterday which 
divided us so sharply, it is a genuine pleasure that chance 
brings to-day an opportunity to speak a word in behalf of the 
welfare of agriculture, and to attest that an eastern man from 
a district where agriculture does not predominate may yet 
take a keen interest in that which encourages production and 
which benefits not only the farmer but also the whole Nation. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the | 


Furthermore, I esteem myself fortunate in that circumstances | 


brought to me the honor of introducing the bill now before 
you—fortunate not by reason of any personal or sectional con- 
sideration, but because the proposal intends important benefit 
to all parts of the country and so to the common welfare. 

This bill contemplates the purchase of a tract of land about 


2 miles northeast of the Capitol, which, through many years | 


has bee. brought to the attention of Congress at nearly every 
session, as one that it was desirable to acquire for the benefit 
of the public. It was through a long period discussed in con- 
nection with the Botanic Garden, and inasmuch as th<t insti- 
tution is under the charge of the Committee on the Library, 
of which I am a member, I have presumed that the introduc- 
tion of this bill was intrusted to me as such. There is no 
other significance in the fact that my name was attached to it. 

The tract of land in question is known as Mount Hamilton. 
It comprises a ridge bearing that name, which is, perhaps, a 
half mile beyond the end of Maryland Avenue along the Blad- 
ensburg Road that leads to Baltimore. East of it is another 
elevation known as Hickey Hill, and between are old farm 
lands. This tract reaches to the marshes of the Anacostia 
River, which are already owned by the Government, some 400 
acres in extent, now being drained by the Army engineers, and 
to become part of the park system. The Mount Hamilton tract 
when its purchase was first suggested comprised about 400 
acres, but part of it has already been taken over for building 
purposes and is no longer available for the use here in mind. 
It is probable that somewhere between 300 and 350 acres could 
how be secured. This is in the hands of about 30 owners, but 
those who own the larger part of it have, with real public 
spirit, resisted the offers of speculators in order that it might 
come into the hands of the Government, and at a price much 


below that which the speculators would give. The larger | 
Owners inform us that their duty to others will compel them to | 
necept these offers if we do not act before the close of the 


present session 


Originally it was suggested that the Botanic Garden should | 
be moved to this location, but the possibility of that has been 


avoided by deciding to keep the garden close to its present site. 
Now it is asked for by the Department of Agriculture as the 


location for an arboretum, which is a tract for the cultivation 


and study of trees, shrubs, everything with a woody fiber. The 





| another question? 
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most important arboretum in the country chances to adjoin my 
ewn district, although not within its borders—the Arnold ar- 
boretum, which contains 250 acres. Those in charge of it would 
like to have 50 acres more, for they inform me that 500 acres 
is about the right size to handle to the best advantage. 

This tract will meet that condition perfectly. 

Furthermore, there are more than 30 varieties of soil in the 
tract, making possible the cultivation of many varieties of trees 
It is rolling ground—upland and field land. It is 
a tract so beautiful in itself that any Member here who has 
not seen it would sometime later in the season pass a delight- 
ful hour or two should he go there and stroll among its trees 
and over its fields. About 150 acres a now woodland; not the 

very little of that—but larger trees of great 
variety, mostly hardwood growth, with some of them approach- 
ing the size of the trees in an untouched forest. So we have 
there an admirable groundwork for an arboretum, probably as 
good as could be found anywhere in the vicinity of Washington. 
The Department of Agriculture desires that this open-air work- 
shop shall be within easy reach of the department building. It 
has communicated through the Secretary of Agriculture the 
statement that there should be no delay in the acquisition of 
the land in question for this use. 

Besides the benefit that would be brought to the District 
by the ornamental nature of the institution, and perhaps more 
important in passing upon the wisdom of the appropriation, 
should be considered the practical benefit. Were the hour not 
so late, and did we all not entertain the hope that we might 
not be delayed into the evening as we were yesterday, I should 
be glad to discuss at some length the scientific and practical 
values to be secured. I should like to relate to you some of 
the things that the department is now doing under difliculties 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a brief interruption? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Of the $300,000 proposed to be appropriated 
under the bill, how muehb of it, or approximately how much of 
it is to be paid for the land, and how much of it is to be used 
for the development of the arboretum? 

Mr. LUCE. It will require the whole $300,000 for the pur- 
chase of the land. The latest value placed on the tract is in 
excess of that, but it is hoped that all the land which the 
department importantly needs can be acquired for the $300,000. 
And I may add that an arboretum requires but little expendi- 
ture in the way of buildings. The Arnold arboretum has only 
a modest administration building and a small conservatory, 
smaller than will be found on many private estates. Little 
money will be needed for buildings, and comparatively little 
will be required to administer such an institution. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has stated that the Arnold 
arboretum contained 250 acres, but that one of better vize 
would be one of 300 acres. 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Government will already own 400 acres 
itself when the land is acquired. Why the 300 acres? 

Mr. LUCE. The marshland when reclaimed will be valuable 
only for the study of aquatic plants and trees that ordinarily 
grow in moist soil or with their roots in the water. 

Mr. FISHER. Would not the plants and trees in this part 
of the United States be very much better able to stand the cold 
of winter? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes; and it is near enough to the sea for the 
planting of things that are native to more southerly places, 
much better than if the institution were placed in a spot i 
the same latitude somewhere in the interior 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fe 


Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman stated that the land 
been lately appraised at the value of $300,0007 

Mr. LUCE. Something more than that. 

Mr. HOWARD. By whom was that appraisal made? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not certain as to the source of the ap- 
praisement, but I understand it was by the assessors of the 
District. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
is the value placed upon it by the local assessor, 
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Mr. LUCE. That is what I understood—by the local assessor, 

I should like to go into details, pointing out the economic im- 
portance of such an institution. Possibly other speakers will 
dwell upon that, or I may have a later opportunity. But for 
the convenience of the House, in the hope that we shall speedily 
dispose of this matter, so as not to be delayed to an undue 
e .ent, I yield back the balance of my time with the expecta- 
tion that if there is any mooted point brought up later 1 may 
have the opportunity to »éaéress myself to it. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. It is stated in the report— 


About 400 acres of the proposed site is already owned by the Govern- 
ment, It consists of marsh land about to be drained by Army engineers. 
The Mount Hamilton and Hickey Hill area, 408 acres, privately owned, 
was reported by the assessor in January, 1925, to be valued at $343,048, 
distributed among 30 owners, 


Mr. LUCE. I should add thereto that the assessment made 
in 1920 was $254,520; that the value is rising; and that every 
motive of economy would dictate its immediate purchase if ever 
it is to be acquired for the benefit of the District; and to lose 
it as a blessing to the District itself would be an irreparable 
calamity. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
plause.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. 
back two minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KretcHam]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this proposition has been before the Committee on Agri- 
culture for two or three years. I may say it has been given 
very careful and very thorough consideration and the sentiment 
is strong on that committee in favor of the proposition. 

There are just two or three practical questions that undoubt- 
edly arise in the minds of those who are thinking at all about 
it, and I want to answer those questions if I can. 

In the first place, the question naturally arises as to why 
we desire an arboretum located at this particular place. 
say that the committee was impressed with the idea that 
Washington is an ideal location for a Government project of 
this sort. We aiready have in the United States several fine 
arboretums, but they are privately owned and controlled. We 
have nothing of a national sort. Therefore it has seemed fit- 
ting, in view of the new interest that is being taken in the 
question of forestry and the great importance that forestry 
shall undoubtedly take in connection with our national life in 
the next few years that the National Government should become 
interested in the proposition of establishing a national ar- 
boretum. By reason of the fact, therefore, that we have here 
assembled in the Department of Agriculture the largest corps 
of experts in that particular line, it seemed only natural that if 
we could locate some tract of land near by Washington where 
these experts might have easy access to it such a combination 
would be almost ideal. Further than this, so far as the cli- 
matic conditions are concerned, Washington was thought to be 
fairly representative of the whole country. Here the trees that 
might grow in the more rigorous conditions of the northern 
sections of the country would grow to advantage and here the 
plants and trees that grow in the southern sections might also 
develop under favorable conditions, except, of course, those that 
come from the very extreme South. So from the standpoint 
of climatie conditions and the availability of this particular 
point in the United States, because of its suitability to the 
various kinds of trees that are grown, the committee thought 
that Washingon would be a very advantageous place. 

Then, so far as this particular tract of land is concerned, if 
we are going to have the wide range of plants and trees grown 
as would be fitting in a national arboretum, certainly we must 
have all conditions of soil, and so it is contemplated that the 
400 acres already owned by the Government on the flats of 
the Anacostia River shall be a part of this tract of land, and 
that, together with the fine uplands so delightfully described 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], will, when 
put together, give us all the range of soil that will be needed 
to grow the variety of plants and trees that should be found in 
a national arboretum. 

In addition to that may I say that by reason of the fact that 
here are very many other experimental projects of the Govern- 
ment, it seemed fitting that this new project should find a 
place somewhere near where these others are carried on. If 
I were to sum it up in about one word or one expression, I 


[Ap- 


The gentleman from Massachusetts yields 
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think we might say that the proposition of establishing a 
national arboretum here would be something in the way of 
having a bureau of standards in horticulture located on this 
tract of land. I do not need to spend a moment with the mem- 
bers of the committee to magnify the importance of the work 
of the great Bureau of Standards in connection with many 
other activities of our people; and, with the growing impor- 
tance of trees and with the increased importance of all kinds 
of horticulture, certainly 1 think it is a fine phrase that some 
one has coined to describe this new project as a bureau of 
standards in horticulture. For these reasons it has seemed to 
the committee as if this particular tract of land in this cen- 
tvally located place was almost ideal for this purpose, and so 
we gave it strong support, 

There are two other phases that I want to dwell upon briefly. 
First, with reference to one aspect of it that I am sure must 
appeal to those of us who are interested in the paper industry. 
I happen to come from the section of the United States that in 
recent years has taken the lead in the manufacture of paper. 

The city of Kalamazoo, Mich., chances to be in the district 
of my colleague {[Mr. Hooper], and that city has become in 
recent years the paper manufacturing center of the whole 
United States. Its boast is that a trainload of finished paper 
is shipped from that city every day of the year. Naturally, 
then, we are interested in the source from which we may get 
a supply of raw materials that go into the making of the very 
high-grade papers that go out from that city. We have a 
very practical interest in a national arboretum because the 
timber supply is vital to the people who are manufacturing 
paper, I think it is one of the fine things that we may look 
forward to in the future with regard to this proposed abore- 
tum that experiments may be made here with reference to 
quick-growing trees that may be imported from foreign coun- 
tries, so that those of us who are interested in the reforesta- 
tion of our lands for the purpose of the paper and other 
industries may know that these necessary experiments will be 
carried on under most favorable conditions. 

In addition to this, I am sure all of us recognize that such 
an aboretum would be of advantage to the growing industry, 
I think we may call it, of developing fruit trees by nursery- 
men. To-day there is a very wide field of experimentation 
along this line and several members of the organization of the 
nurserymen appeared before our committee and very earnestly 
pleaded for the establishment of this arboretum so that here 
might be established variety standards of all kinds of trees 
that are grown in the nurseries of the United States, in order 
that some comparison may be made between the developments 
in their own local nurseries and the true types to be found in 
this national aboretum. 

So from both angles, the practical and the wsthetic, it seems 
to me this project is entirely desirable. 

One thing that ought to be emphasized in conclusion is that the 
cost of the project is very moderate when contrasted with the 
benefits that are sure to accrue in a practical way. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
more minute. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The total first cost as carried in the bill 
is $300,000, and then, of course, there must come the cost of 
maintenance. As so well stated by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr, Luce], this will be a very moderate figure by 
reason of the fact we are already near to those who naturally 
would have charge, namely, the men in the Department of 
Agriculture; and no extensive buildings or equipment will be 
required. The estimate is that not to exceed $25,000 or $50,000 
a year will be required for the maintenance of this splendid 
project. 

Therefore it seems to me from the standpoint of sound public 
policy we ought not to hesitate longer in establishing this 
arboretum, because the value of this property is increasing. 
We ought to close the matter up now and launch this very 
worthy and commendable project, and I hope it will receive 
your favorable consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and in this connection I desire to include a letter 
from the United States Chamber of Commerce bearing upon 
this question and indorsing very warmly the y;roject which we 
now have under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
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The letter referred to follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STaTES OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, February 18, D2. 
Hon. Joun C. KetTcHam, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KetcHam: Yesterday the board of directors of the Cham- | 
ber of Commerce of the United States adopted a resolution favoring | 
passage of the bill (S. 1640) for the establishment of a national 
arboretum. 

The value of research as an essential part of a sound national forestry 
policy has been emphasized through a referendum vote of the cham- 
ber’s membership. ‘The national chamber believes that the establish- 
ment of an arboretum for scientific study and experimentation in prob- 
lems of tree and plant life, as contemplated in the pending bill, would 
be of great value to the timber and wood-using industrivs of the 
country. 

I understand that this bill is to be considered by the House under 
a special rule. I wanted you to know of the chamber’s interest in this 
measure and its earnest desire that the bill become law. 

Very truly yours, 


JouHn W, O'Leary, President. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dickinson of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that the committee having had under consideration 
the bill S. 1640 had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 


Craeve, for Saturday, February 19, 1927, on account of im- 
portant business. 


TRIBUTE TO HON, GEORGE 8S. GRAHAM, THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
HOUSE JUDICLARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a brief account of a very remarkable demon- 
stration of affection which was tendered the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary the other day by the bar of Penn- 
sylvania. It marked the fiftieth anniversary of public service 
engaged in by our chairman, Mr. GRAHAM. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- | 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the} 
manner indicated. Is there objection? | 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. In accordance with permission given me, I | 
insert herewith in the Recorp, an account of the remarkable 
tribute paid to our distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee by the bar of Philadelphia. This account is taken | 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Wednesday, ‘February 16: 


One THOUSAND ASSEMBLE AT Bak TRIBUTE TO GEORGE GRAHAM—JURISTS 
AND LAWYERS ExtoL CONGRESSMAN AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER HERE— 
CONGRESSMAN, IN ADDRESS, WARNS STATES TO GUARD RIGHTS FROM 
FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


Rising at the close of the testimonial dinner which was arranged in 
his honor and held in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford last 
evening, Congressman Grorce S. GRAHAM, chairman of the Judiciary | 
Committee of the House of Representatives, bespoke the preservation 
inviolate of the doctrine of State rights and declared that movements | 
such as that for the Federal administration and limitation of child 
labor “tend to disintegration and destruction of all local self-govern- 
ment,” 

Not in many years, if ever, has Philadelphia witnessed such an | 
assemblage of the members of her bar as attended the dinner in the 
veteran legislator’s honor last evening. Fully 1,000 of the foremost | 
leaders, not only of the bar of the city but of the State and the | 
Nation, gathered to tender their individual tributes to Congressman 
GRAHAM’S unfaltering zeal in the public service, his love of justice and 
integrity, and his hatred of the false and the sham and the hypocritical. 

The speakers included Francis Shunk Brown, former attorney general | 
of Pennsylvania and now chancellor of the Philadelphia Law Associa- 
} 


tion, who presided as toastmaster; Pierce Butler, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; Robert Von Moschzisker, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; Joseph P. MeCullen, 
judge of the court of common pleas No. 4; former Judge James Gay 
Gordon; ANDREW J. Monracu®, of Virginia, member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee; Hampton L. Carson, also a former attorney general 
of Pennsylvania; and Congressman GrawamM himself, who responded at 
the close of the evening to the number of high tributes which had been 
paid him, 
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HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 


When Mr. Grawam arose to speak, his manner was hardly that of 
man grown old in the service of city and Nation, but rather that of 
young man, with his zeal unflagging and unworn by more than halt 
century of public service behind him. There was vigor in his voice, 
flash in his eye, an earnestness in his gesture, so youthful and so un- 
diminished in purpose and pleading that more than one veteran member 
of the Philadelphia bar was led to compare this gray-haired man with 
the youthful stalwart district attorney who had so forcefully and elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of justice before the bar those many years 
ago. 

There was more than a hint of emotion in his voice as he arose, and 
Stood silent and erect, as the storm of applause swept the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford again and again. At last he raised his band in 
mute appeal, and as the tumult fell to a murmur and then to silence 
he spoke : 
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“TI recall a line from Paradise Lost, where Milton pictures the 
angel talking to Adam: ‘The archangel ended and in the ear of Adam 
80 sweetly left his voice that he a while stood listening, thinking the 
angel had not finished.’ 

“TI feel to-night like occupying the place of Adam. So many angels 
have whispered delicious and delightful things into my ears, I fain 
would have the sweet discourse go on forever, without relaxation and 
without a call upon me for speech. 

“I wondered when word came to me of the proposition on foot to 
have a demonstration of the bar in my honor why such a thing should 
be, and the first glimpse of a reason was a letter I received from a 
friend and brother of the bar down in Florida. After expressing his 
deep regret at not being able to be present on account of illness, he 
ends his letter saying: ‘ It is such a well-deserved tribute of the respect 
and admiration we all feel for you.’ 

“My brethren of the bar, I accept this testimonial on that basis and 
on that basis alone. There is no political reason for it; there is no 
other element contained fn it, and because it is an expression of affec 
tion and regard from the men with whom I have been associated for 
s0 many years, whose interests are my Interests, whose pursuits are 
kindred to mine, that I am cheerfully here to-night and accepting with 
keenest gratitude this wonderful testimonial. 


FAITHFUL IN ALL DUTIES 


“ Some one has told a story about St. Valentine, whose day has just 
passed, and whose popularity has marked him as one of the greatest 
Saints on the calendar. He was fond of color, yet he never painted a 
canvas. He was fond of music, but his voice was never heard in glad- 
some song. Many other things attracted his attention, but in some 
place of fancy a saint appeared to him and whispered, ‘ Valentine, take 
care of the little things that come in your path.’ ‘Ah!’ he said in his 
waking, ‘that shall be my motto and rule of life.’ 

“I have done no conspicuously great things. I haven't done any 


| thing that should excite the intensity of admiration on your part, only 


have I tried to take care of the little things that came in my path, 
which has been what the public has received with fidelity and principle. 

“So much has been said about the past, and so many thoughts have 
been awakened in my mind, I fain weuld indulge in some reminiscence, 
and repeat to you some of the trials and troubles as well, but { am 
admonished that this is no time for me to indulge in reminiscences. I 
can only say that when my term as select councilman of your city was 
ended I had no regret for the performance, or failure to perform, any 
of the little things that came in the line of duty. 

“After the office of district attorney was placed behind me, I only 
could look back behind that and say, ‘I have no regrets!’ I never 
prosecuted a man without conviction first, in my own mind, of his 
guilt and without a fair opportunity to present everything that might 
come for his defense. I never failed to prosecute a man when I felt 


| he was guilty and the evidence warranted such a result, whether hi 


were friend or foe, member of my party or of any other party, and 
when the record of these 18 years years closed, and I wished to retire 
to private life and to practice of my profession, I laid down the office 
and its cares and responsibilities without a single feeling of regret 
regarding any incident of that career.” 

Then, putting behind him the gentle air of reminiscence, Mr 
GRAHAM assumed the role of the preceptor, pointing out to his fellow 
members of the legal fraternity, as citizens and as lawmakers, the 
fallacies that, in his opinion, exist in the country and its administration 
to-day. 

STATE RIGHTS DEFENDED 

“We believe In a return—no! I will not say a return——to the 
doctrine of State rights,” he continued, in a firmer and more resonant 
voice “The doctrine of State rights has always been the same. 
What was settled at Appomattox was not State righ 
that right reserved by the Constitution to the States-—but it was the 
right to secede and break up the Union. That is settled and is ended, 
and now we are looking with careful eyes toward the preserving of 
the rights of the States and not permitting them to be continually 
invaded by encroaching laws or amendments to the Constitution. 
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“T remember very well when the amendment for child labor was 
fostered, in an effort to place it in the Constitution; to take it away 
from the States, to take it away from the homes and send the Fed- 
eral agents here into our houses and homes to regulate the work 
and the welfare of our children. I remember very well when that 
question was brought before the House. 

“ We were in a woeful minority, but we fought, the few of us, our 
single-handed fight. We helped to send out the propaganda over and 
across this broad country of ours, and thank God, with the response 
of over 30 States, we succeeded in deciding against it. 

HITS BUREAUCRACY 


“We want less of bureaucracy in Washington. We do not want any 
department to control maternity. Our mothers have controlled that 
for ages and did it very well, as we are witnesses. We do not want 
a bureau established to control education. These are all movements 
tending to a greater centralization than Hamilton ever dreamed of. 
These are movements that tend to a disintegration and destruction 
of all local self-government. Local self-government, my friends, is the 
thing to which we must adhere. It is local self-government that will 
best preserve our individual liberties, and whenever we part with 
that and centralize it in Washington, with the miles and miles of 
country to be governed and patrolled, you are going to inflict a burden 
that will break this Union into fragments. 

“But I did not intend to discuss political questions. Truly, my 
friends, friends, and I say it from my heart, I am too full of grateful 
appreciation for this magnificent demonstration, the finest bar meeting 
that I have ever seen in the city of Philadelphia, to wish to speak at 
any length or to attempt to express the feelings and emotions that stir 
my soul to-night, 

“I can only say to you that it is flowers scattered where I can 
inhale the perfume, and not flowers brought to express a memory and 
an affection for one who has gone. It is indeed a tribute that I regard 
as one of love and affection that comes to me and fills my mind and 
heart with the perfume that will go with me as I go down the western 
slope. I know that I can use no better language than to quote these 
familiar words of the Irish poet when he said, changing one word in 
the line: ‘So long may my heart be by its memories filled; you may 
break, you may shatter this vase, if you will, but the scent of the roses 
will hang round it still.’” 

Former Attorney General Brown read letters of regret from Chief 
Justice Taft, of the United States Supreme Court, who, with NicHoLas 
LoNGWorTH, Speaker of the House, was unable to be present, because 
of the press of official duties; United States Senator Grorczk WHARTON 
Peprrer: Federal Judge J. Whitaker Thompson, of the United States 
district court, and Alexander Simpson, associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

It was Mr. Brown who set the universal atmosphere of the evening 
when, in his opening remarks as the presiding officer of the evening, 
he said, “Too often worthy deeds gain public recognition only after 
the passing on of the man, 

“IT am happy and grateful for the privilege of joining with you in 
this testimonial, to express by our presence and our voice our regard 
for a fellow citizen who for many years has held a distinguished place 
in the profession we love, and who in public life has attained the high- 
est position, that of faithfully serving the best interests of his fellow 
men. 

ENDEARED TO HOME FOLKS 

“The history of Federal legislation, of the Federal judiciary, and of 
the administration of justice can not be truly written without special 
emphasis on the labors of Georcre 8. GraHaM, His legal ability and 
unselfish devotion to duty have won for him unstinted praise of judges 
and lawyers, and have merited the gratitude of all law-abiding people. 
These outstanding qualities, brightened by his splendid personality, 
have endeared him to us, his home folks and his companions. 

“We can with pride acclaim all honor to our associate, Representa- 
tive, and friend, of whom Chief Justice Taft has written, that ‘it may 
be said with force and truth that he is deserving well of the Republic.’ ” 


LETTER FROM JUSTICE TAFT 


Chief Justice Taft's letter, which with the others was read by Mr. 
trown, follows: 

“TI greatly regret that it is impossible for me to attend the dinner 
which the bar of Philadelphia is to give to the Hon. Grorce 8. GraHaM, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, 
on the evening of February 15 next. My judicial duties and the condi- 
tion of my health have required me to decline all invitations to dinner 
or to make addresses. It is only this which prevents me from taking 
part in your tribute to Mr. GRAHAM, 

“TIT have been in a position to know of the valuable service which Mr. 
Grauam bas rendered to the bar and to the country in the promotion 
of measures for the improvement of legislation with respect to the 
Federal judiciary, and of his willingness to study with care measures 
of reform in this field and to promote them with all the weight of his 
marked ability and his great experience at the bar and in the House. 
I have never appealed to him in any matter looking to an advance 
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promptest attention and secure for it the respectful consideration of 
his committee and of the House of Representatives. 

“He brings to his work as the chairman of his great committee not 
only the qualities, of which I have already spoken, but also that most 
invaluable spirit of the high traditions of the Philadelphia bar, than 
which there is nothing finer in the country It is most fitting, there- 
fore, that you, the members of that bar, should evidence your admira- 
tion for the man, the lawyer, and the legislator by such a notable and 
significant tribute as this. It may be said of Mr. GraHaM, with force 
and truth, that he has deserved well of the Republic.” 


UNITED STATES JUSTICE FIRST SPEAKER 


Justice Butler was the first speaker of the evening. He dwelt spe- 
cifically upon the overwhelming importance of the House Judiciary 
Committee in regulating the judicial affairs of the Nation, and said that 
“in the qualities that make for a great leader, Grorce S. GRAHAM, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House during the present 
Congress, has had no superior.” 

Justice Butler paid a glowing tribute to the preeminence of the bar 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the estimation of the Nation, 
stating that the first chairman of the Judiciary Committee far back 
in the early days of the Republic was a Pennsylvanian, reared and 
fostered among the high traditions of the legal profession of this State. 


RECOUNTS MEMORIES 


He said that he could remember with peculiar vividness the great 
figures in the legal life of his own State; that of James K. Humphrey, 
great figure in the early days of Minnesota’s judicial life, and particu- 
larly that of Alexander Ramsey, a member of the Pennsylvania bar, 
who went to Minnesota in 1849 to establish its judicial system. 

“ Here in Philadelphia,” Justice Butler continued, “the eminence of 
the bar extends far back into the colonial days. It was eminent in 
every field of activity which benefited the Republic. The Judicial 
Committee, now 125 years old, had for its first chairman Charles Jared 
Ingersoil, a member of the Philadelphia bar. 

“The most favored of all the committees of the House is the Judi- 
ciary Committee. It has in charge all of the petitions and proposed 
legislation affecting judicial procedure, civil and criminal law, and deals 
especially with. the most important and difficult fields of legislation, 
labor, corporations, trusts, and legislation of the most varied character, 
as well as the creation of new courts and judgeships. 

“It has been presided over by the most eminent lawyers of the 
country—Webster, Buchanan, and Sargent. The work of that commit- 
tee brings it into contact with other committees, requiring the leader- 
ship of a man of the highest skill, character, forebearance, restraint, 
and all of the faculties making for constructive cooperation. 


PRAISE FOR COMMITTEB 


“The personnel of the committee is composed of the leading lawyers 
of the House. It makes its multitudes of reports to the House,-and 
when its measures are reported out generalship of the highest order 
is required to bring them to the attention of the Members and secure 
their passage. 

“In the qualities which make for great leadership, subordinate only 
to that of the Speaker, Grorce S, GranaM, as the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the present Congress, has had no superior. 
It is my privilege and very great honor to wish him happiness and the 
appreciation of the Philadelphia bar—of a bar that knows no jealousy, 
that seeks only the opportunity to express its love and gratitude for 
faithful work well done.” 

Chief Justice Von Moschzisker’s address was one of retrospect, rather 
than of future or present contemplation, being, in general, a review of 
the past service of the Congressman, when, as a younger, though bardly 
less vigorous man, he was for six consecutive terms the district attorney 
of Philadelphia, during four of which his nomination was uncontested 
by either party. 

“Some years ago, when Chief Justice Taft was President of the 
United States, he said that ‘ Above all men, I love a judge,’ the chief 
justice of this State’s supreme tribunal began. He had been away 
from association with jndges for some years at the time when he said 
it and possibly he would express a different point of view, were he 
asked to do so now, but I must disagree with him, in part at least, 
and say, ‘ Above all men, I love a lawyer.’ 


ADMITTED TO BAR IN 1870 


“Mr. GRAHAM was admitted to the bar in 1870, the same year in 
which I was admitted to the world, but I can remember him for at 
least 40 years, because for at least that time I have known hint. 

“IT remember him in the old courthouse at Sixth and Chestnut Streets 
and recall him then as about the handsomest young man I have ever 
seen; strong, vigorous, and with that beautiful voice, which first 
attracted, then held, and finally convinced the jury or the judge. 

“There began his great career as district attorney of this county, 
which lasted for 18 glorious years. The people of this city became 
so used to him that they never thought they would need another, but 


| he thought otherwise, and, having been elected to six terms, four times 


being unopposed, he decided to retire for the private practice of the 


along right lines in judicial procedure that he did not give it the | jaw. 
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WON OPPOSITION AUDIENCE 


“The candidate of the fusionists, who was running for the position 
vacated by Mr. Granam decided that good politics dictated that he 
make an attack upon the past administration of the district attorney's 
office. 

“Mr. GranaM, being a fighter, wrote a letter to those in charge of 
the opposition campaign, stating that he would like to be heard on the 
issue. A great meeting in the Academy of Music was to close the 
campaign—and he demanded the right to be heard from that platform. 

“The house was packed, naturally, by an audience of opposition, but 
Mr. GRAHAM appeared, accompanied by his assistant, ‘Tom’ Finletter, 
now the Hon. Thomas D. Finletter, judge of court of common pleas 
No. 4. There was some parleying as to whether Mr. Granam should 
not open the debate, being the challenger, but he insisted that he be 
permitted to hear what was said and then answer the allegations of 
the opposition. 

“ Finally, it developed that the principal indictment of the opposition 
was that he had prosecuted the most sensational cases in a sensational 
manner, but had permitted a large accumulation of lesser cases, and 
that 7,000 indictments had not been tried. 

“Mr. GraHaM rose to reply. For 10 minutes there was pande- 
monium in the house. The audience would not let him reply. I can 
still see him standing there with a polite, imperturbable smile on his 
face, and then his voice ringing out, demanding the right to be heard. 
There was silence, and then he began to speak. 

“He broke down one indictment after another, showing that the 
majority of the indictments which yet remained untried had been 
abandoned by the prosecution or the prosecutor had died, and that he 
had devoted this entire time to the live issues. He actually reduced that 
audience to submission, and at the conclusion of his address he was 
greeted with applause and acclaim, After that never a word was ever 
heard against his glorious record of 18 years as district attorney of the 
county of Philadelphia.” 

SHINING 
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RECORD AS CITIZEN 

\ beautiful tribute was paid to Congressman GRAHAM’sS record as a 
citizen, not only of his native city but of the whole Nation, by former 
judge Gordon, who said in bis address that “the enduring fame of a 
city depends on the number and achievements of its men of ‘light and 
Jeading.’ Not its accumulated wealth; not the luxuriousness of its life; 
noc the multitude of its inhabitants; not the magnitude of its trade; not 
its sports or its pastimes will save it from the effacement of time or give 
it a place in the glorious galleries of history. Its contribution to the 
thought and culture of the race—this alone will keep its name luminous 
with the light of immortality.” 

lie described in glowing oratory Mr 

torney and finally of the time when he was called from the field of 
municipal service to that larger and broader field of national service. 

“In that great field of beneficial lawmaking and vicious 
maneuvering he has advanced with unabated progress to distinction, in- 
f and usefulness,” former Judge Gordon continued. “Again 
has won luster from his name. 
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Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to have printed an 
article taken from the Progressive magazine, which I present 
in slightly abridged form. It is a keen analysis of the situation, 
and I am sure that the article will coincide with the views of 
many of those who have given this matter any thought. 

The article is as follows: 


THe CAUSES OF AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


The following extremely interesting article is from the pen of an 
intelligent American farmer and stockman, who has been and still! is 
engaged in farming in one of the Western States. The advanced 
thoughts expressed in the article therefore have the practical value 
which attaches to years of experience : 

“The American farmers have petitioned Congress for relief from the 
destructive economic conditions which now afflict and have afflicted 
American agriculture for the past six years. In the newspapers of the 
financial and industrial interests of our country we read that the 
farmers are asking for a special privilege, and frequently the question 
is asked by such newspapers: ‘Does the American farmer expect Con- 
gress to place his industry beyond the operation of natural economic 
law, the law of supply and demand?’ 

““ Now, if this question were asked by persons whose industries were 
standing on their own bottoms, and if the price of their products or 
services were fixed by the natural economic law of supply and demand, 
it would be a very proper question. But who are the persons or in- 
terests objecting to relief for agriculture? Practically all of the objec- 
tions come from persons who have invested their money in industries, 
operating on the cost-plus plan, giving them a certainty of return by 
reason of a Federal or local statute. The selling price of their product 
or services is based upon the cost of production plus a profit, and this 
condition has been made possible by the enactment of Federal or State 
Statutes. These laws are destructive of the prosperity of the American 
farmer and were enacted at the behest of the interests benefited thereby. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKING ACT 


“In 1913 and 1914 the American banking interests came to Con- 
gress under cover and asked for the enactment of the Federal reserve 
banking act. This act gives the American bankers a monopoly of the 
credit of the people. Under that act they have power to deflate or 
inflate the currency, bring about booms or panics, and it has been a 
panic for American agriculture ever since May, 1920. Under that law 
the bankers issue the Federal reserve bank note currency on the cdl- 
lateral of the borrowers, The payment of such notes is guaranteed by 
the United States Government. The interest paid by the borrowers 
goes to the bankers, of course. No greater power and privilege was 
ever granted by a government to private interests since the beginning 
of history. 

“ Calhoun, in condemning such policy, said: 

“* Place the money power in the hands of a single individual, or a 
combination of individuals, and they by expanding or contracting the 
currency may raise or sink priees at pleasure; and by purchasing when 
at the greatest depression and selling at the greatest elevation may 
command the whole property and industry of the community and con 
trol its fiscal operations. The banking system concentrates and places 
this power in the hands of those who control it, and its force increases 


just in proportion as it dispenses with a metallic basis Never was 
an engine invented better calculated to place the destiny of the many 
in the hands of the few, or less favorable to that equality and inde 


pendence which lies at the bottom of our free institutions.’ 
ANTIDUMPING ACT 


“At the close of the World War the American manufacturing interests 


came to Congress with the cry that the European nations would then 
get to work and preduce as never before so as to live and pay their 
debts, and as there would be nothing for them to do but to work, they 
would undersell our manufacturers in our own and all other markets 
So Congress at their behest passed the antidumping act. 
ESCH-CUMMINS TRANSPORTAYVION ACT 

“In 1920 the railroads came to Congress and had the Esch-Cummins 
Act passed. The basis of this act is the cost-plus plan Under this act 
the railroads are not only eutiiled to a fair return for the actual capi 
tal invested, but also the water and fictitious capital now claimed to be 
real. it invites extravagant cost of operation, high salaries ich cost 
of repairs and replacements, all at the cost of th ibd he ! t 
takes care of the express and legraph compani n ¢ ime basis 
This act is undoubtedly the finest and most complete | of legislation 
on the cost-plus plan so far devised for the billions of capital iny d 
in cur rajiroads. No risk bere whatever, and remember that this was 
and is done by act of Congress 

THE FORDNEY-M CUMBER TARIFF ACT 

“In 1921 our manufacturers, not satisfied with the antidumping 

tariff act, came to Congress and wrote most of the schedules of f 


Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
tory of the United States 
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Trade Commission now exists to approve such organizations instead of 
preventing them, The natural economic law of supply and demand and 
open competition is poison to them and a man who believes in the old- 
American individualism that every tub should stand upon its own 
a heretic more dangerous than a Bolshevist, in the minds of 
iaries of the tariff. 


time 
bottom, i 


il benel 


LOCAL PUBLIC UTILITIES 

“All public utilities are operating upon the cost-plus plan, under local 
utilities laws of their respective States. Fictitious capitaliza- 
tion has been the order of the day in such plants. The same rule of 
extravagance in the cost of operation, high salaries, high rates of inter- 
commissions, ete., prevail in the operation and construction of these 
plants, and so that the high rates may be maintained, public utility 
commissions must be friendly, It is therefore necessary to control the 
appointing power, the governors of cach State where the governor has 
the appointing power of such commissions. 

public-utllity plants are, for the most part, controlled by 
capitalists in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, so that 
we now have the State governments controlled by the absentee owners 
of the public utilities. No natural economic law affects these interests, 
but they are alarmed when there is talk that the American farmer is to 
be taken into that charmed circle of the cost-plus operation, 


public 


est, 


© These 


IMMIGRATION act 


“* * © Every baby born upon our soil and every immigrant who 


lands on our shore adds some yalue to every piece of real estate in our 
land, Every speculator in land or real estate figures on the increase 
of population to raise the value of his holdings. That, however, is not 
the only effect that immigration had upon the farmer. Every immi- 
grant who lands upon our shores is fed by the American farmer. 
Neither Canada, Argentine, or Australia feed him, and if 1,000,000 
immigrants per year reached our shores for the last 10 years we would 
now have 10,000,000 more population. Such addition to our population 
would consume 60,000,000 bushels of wheat annually and millions of 
dollars worth of other products of the American farmer. We could 
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have selected such immigrants and received the best stocks of Europe | 


instead of the mixed bloods from the West Indies, South America, and 
Mexico, 


AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR TRUCKS 


The introduction arid use of the automobile and motor truck have 
taken from the American farmer the former market that he had in 
cities for horses and horse feed. All the locomctive power for cities 
and towns formerly furnished by the American farmer is now furnished 
by Ford and other automobile and truck manufacturers, and gasoline 
has taken the place of horse feed. The loss of their horse and horse- 
feed market by the American farmer can only be replaced by an in- 
crease in population. It would take 20,000,000 people to replace that 
market. Yet our American farmers went wild and even now are 
supporting men for Congress in States west of the Mississippi, Con- 
gressmen and Senators, who are openly against an increase of popula- 
tion. When one of the chief factors in the decline of land values of 
such States is the decrease in their population, what can we say about 
the economic intelligence of a farmer who follows such false proph- 
* 7 > 


lost 


ets? 

The cotton, grain, and hog growers of America have since colonial 
times produced more of their products than could be consumed at home. 
They haye produced our export articles, which gave us a balance of 
trade in our favor. The price for their products has always been 
made in the open markets of Europe in competition with all nations of 
the world. The cold, unhampered natural economic law of supply and 
demand always governed the price of their products. Since time im- 
memoria! the American grain, cotton, and meat buyers paid the Ameri- 
farmer the Liverpool price, less transportation, commission, and 
charges, Since 1914 the cost of transportation by rail has 
increased 50 per cent, on water 100 per cent, 

One of the purposes for the destruction of the German merchant 
marine the treaty of Versailles was to destroy the competition of 
that marine, as it was a price cutter and kept ocean rates down, 
to the benefit of the American farmer, 

So the surplus of American farm products has been sold in the 
open markets of the world, and the price paid for such surplus has 
tixed the price upon the whole product. 


ean 


insurance 


by 


THE EFFECT OF A SURPLUS OR A SHORTAGE OF SUPPLY ON THB PRICE OF 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Every observer of the relations of supply and demand knows that 
a shortage or surplus, although small in proportion to the total supply, 
will effeet prices in a disproportionate degree. In the seventeenth 
century Gregory King, an English economist, from elaborate calcula- 
duced a law governing prices of agricultural products. He cal- 
culated that prices varied with supply and demand, as follows: 

* \ decrease in supply of 

* One-tenth raises the prices above the common rate three-tenths. 

“ Two-tenths raises the prices above the common rate eight-tenths. 

‘Three-tenths raises the prices above the common rate elghteen- 
ten lis. 
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“ Four-tenths raises the prices above the common rate twenty-eight 
tenths. 

“ Five-tenths raises the 
tenths. 

“Thorold Rogers, one of the authorities of our own times, has pro- 
nounced this formula ‘one of the most important generalizations in 
statistics’ and it has been treated by all writers as at least approxi. 
mately true. 

“Were there 10 additional millions of people here there would be no 
meat and wheat surplus to trouble the American farmers, but many 
of them followed the lead of professional uplifters upon this question 
and howled for total restriction of immigration. Surely, the American 
farmer was no economist when be followed such false economic prophets 

“ Everything needed by the American farmer to produce his crops 
he has had to buy and is now buying in a closed market. His cost 
of production is on the same basis as that of the protected manufac 
turer. The cost of labor to the farmer follows the cost of labor in the 
cities and factories, and in the last 12 years the cost of labor has 
increased 125 per cent. 

“Keeping up inflated war prices the cost-plus plan for the cities, 
factories, railroads, and other public utilities, while the farmer has 
been operating in open competition with the world, has resulted in the 
shifting of billions of capital from agricultural to corporate stocks and 
city real estate. The increase in value of the corporate stocks of 
public utilities, banking, and manufacturing corporations is about in 
the proportion that agricultural capital value has declined. This 
shifting of capital values from agricultural to public utilities, manu- 
factures, and banks is due to the acts of Congress and local public 
utilities acts, man-made laws. ° 

“The answer to the question as to what are the causes of the de 
pression of American agriculture since May, 1920, is simple. Those 
causes.are in plain sight of every man with common sense or ordinary 
intelligence. To recapitulate, those causes are as follows: ° 

“1. The power given to the bankers to expand or contract the 
Nation’s currency and the practical monopoly granted to banks of the 
credit of the people by the Federal reserve banking act. 

“2. The extravagant and expensive cost-plus plan of all local public 
utilities, provided for and invited in local public utilities laws. 

“3. The destruction of the market for the consumption of agricultural! 
products by the breweries and distilleries by reason of prohibition of 
the manufacture of liquor by the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act. 

“4, The prevention of increase of population by the immigrant act. 

“5. The loss of the market for horses and horse feed of our cities 
and towns. 

“6. The high cost of production of his products, which has kept 
pace and follows the high cost of production of manufactured goods 
in the cities which is caused by the tariff act, the transportation act, 
and the local public utilities laws. 

“ Now, what is the remedy? It is either to repeal all the laws which 
interfere with natural economic law of supply and demand, and place 
all our producers on equal footing, the old American doctrine of indi- 
vidualism with favors to none, or else put the American farmer into 
the charmed circle of the cost-plus producers. 

“It has been proposed to give the American farmer the open market 
price, plus the amount of the tariff, plus the cost of transportation. 
That is what the American manufacturers are receiving. The present 
tariff on manufactured articles generally runs from 50 to 100 per cent, 
while the tariff on farmers’ products, which is now noneffective, amounts 
to less than 30 per cent, 

“If there were no surplus of the farmers’ products, the tariff on 
his products would now be effective and he would be receiving just 
what was proposed in the relief bills. But because the farmers of 
America produce a 10 or 15 per cent surplus, they receive the open 
market price of the world, less the cost of transportation and com 
mission. This surplus is to be sold in the markets of the world a! 
whatever it will bring, but it may approximately be taken for grante:| 
that from 80 to 90 per cent of the products of the American farms 
will be consumed by the American people, and for that much of his 
product the farmer will get the cost of production. 

“There is no immediate prospect of repeal of the laws which practi- 
cally put all American industry, except agriculture, on the cost-plus 
plan of production, and unless those laws are repealed, to be fair and 
just to the American farmer, agriculture should be placed upon the 
same basis as other American industries.” 


ASSOCIATION SIERVAS DE MARIA, SAN JUAN, P, R. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 10728) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. K., 
certain property in the city of San Juan, P. R. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


prices above the common rate forty-five 


> 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. Rt. 
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10728) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to the Asso- 
ciation Siervas de Maria, San Juan, Porto Rico, certain prop- 
erty in the city of San Juan, Porte Rico, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

ment of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

J. W. Wapsworts, Jr., 

Davip A. REED, 

THirramM BINGHAM, 

DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 

Morris SHEPPARD. 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. FRANK JAMES, 

JoHN Puivie Ho, 

Huserr F. Fisuer, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to, 


CESSION OF LAND AT BATTERY COVE, VA., TO STATE OF VIRGINIA 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 11615) providing for the cession to the State 
of Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at 
Battery Cove, near Alexandria, Va. 
The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11615) providing for the cession to the State of Virginia 
of sovereignty over a tract of land located at Battery Cove, 
near Alexandria, Va., having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same, 
W. FRANK JAMES, 
JOHN Pure HULL, 
Percy QUIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. W. Wapswortsh, Jr., 
Davin A. REED, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 19, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, February 19. 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees; 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To regulate interstate commerce by motor busses operating or 
to operate as common carriers of passengers for hire through 
the interstate tunnel now being constructed under the Hudson 
River between the city of New York, State of New York, and 
the city of Jersey City, State of New Jersey, and over the 
interstate bridge now being constructed across the Delaware 
River between the city of Philadelphia, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and the city of Camden, N. J. (S. 3894). 





TICKETS FOR JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS ON FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1927 

Mr. TILSON also submitted the following notice from the 
committee on arrangements for the joint session of the two 
Houses to be held on February 22, 1927: 

Tickets issued to Senators and Representatives—one to each— 
for the galleries of the House on the occasion of the President’s 
address on February 22, 1927, embrace every seat, both chair 
and aisle, from which the President may be seen at the rostrum. 

To render this possible it became necessary, because of the 
very limited capacity of the galleries, to utilize the aisle seats 
facing the Speaker's rostrum. 


| 
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The few remaining seats, those on each side of the press 
gallery, in the rear of the Speaker's rostrum—except the front 
row—are not included in the congressional distribution, but 
have been assigned by the committee on arrangements to guests 
unable to obtain a better vantage point. 

The tickets distributed to Senators and Representatives were 
placed at random in small unaddressed envelopes and then in- 
closed in large addressed envelopes so as to insure their distri- 
bution fairly and without favor as to location of seats. 

By Orpver CoMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

1004. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriations for the Treasury Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, for public buildings author- 
ized under the provisions of the act approved May 25, 1926, 
$19,878,700 (H. Doc. No. 740), was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 17155. 
A bill to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to accept 
an act of sale and a C. S. B. dedication of certain property in 
the city of New Orleans, La., from the board of commissioners 
of the port of New Orleans, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2158). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
14834. A bill to provide for appointment as warrant officers of 
the Regular Army of such persons as would have been eligible 
therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused by mili- 
tary service rendered by them as commissioned ofticers during 
the World War; without amendment (Rept. No. 2161). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 








REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
9 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 17088. 
A bill to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy 
to accept from the Republic of Haiti the Medal of Henor and 
Merit; without amendment (Rept. No. 2157). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. 
bill for the relief of the DeWitt County National 
Clinton, Ill.; with amendment (Rept. No, 2150). 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 10813, A bill for the relief of Finas M. Williams; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2160). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


R. 16224. A 
Bank, of 
Referred to 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 17220) restrict- 
ing the Federal Power Commission from issuing or approving 
any permits or licenses affecting the Colorado River or any of 
its tributaries; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 17221) to amend section 6 
of the act of September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Immigra 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 17222) to authorize an 
additional appropriation for Fort McHenry, Md.; to the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 17223) to amend the act 
of February 9, 1907, entitled “An act to define the term of 
‘registered nurse’ and to provide for the registration of nurses 
in the District of Columbia”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 17224) to amend Public Law 254, 
approved June 20, 1906, known as the organic school law, so as 
to relieve individual members of the Board of Education of 
personal liability for acts of the board; to the Committee ou 
the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 17225) to provide a memorial 
branch library building in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 17226) to amend sections 
4 and 5 of the act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co, and its | and for passage of Senate bill 3574; to the Committee on 
successors and assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio | Immigration and Naturalization. 


7019. Also, petition of Mr. George Williams, Neptune Asso- 
River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,’ approved May 13, 1926, as 7021. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens of Carroll 


ciation (Inc.), Galveston, Tex., requesting adoption of Senate 
bill 3574; to the Committee on Immigration. 

7020. Also, petition of Galveston Labor Council, for execlu- 
sion of seamen from maritime workmen's compensation bill 


amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- | and Henry Counties, Tenn., requesting Civil War pension legis. 
merce. lation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

iy Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 17227) providing for horti- 7022. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of citizens of Ringtown and 
cultural experiment and demonstration work in the southern | Union Township, Schuylkill County, Pa., urging immediate 
Great Plains area; to the Committee on Agriculture. action on the pending bill to provide an increase of pension for 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 431) re- | Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
questing the Department of State for certain information; to | on Invalid Pensions, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 7023. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of Vernon R. Cole 

i and other residents of Trumbull County, Ohio, favoring in- 
creases of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7024. Also, petition of Mrs. Addie Colwell and other citizens 
of Geneva, Ohio, urging increases of pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

7025, Also, petition of F. E. Hurlburt and other citizens of 
Jefferson, Ohio, favoring increases in pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

7026. Also, petition of T. D. McFarland and other citizens of 
Youngstown, Ohio, urging increase of pension for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7027. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Twenty-eighth Ward 
Taxpayers’ Protective Association (Ine.), favoring the improve- 
ment of the Brooklyn post office, and also the matter of addi- 
tional work for the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

7028. Also, resolutions of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, relative to the hearings held before the 
Shipping Board on the allocation of the American Republics 
Line; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7029. By Mr. KATON: Petition of William M. Fink, Rural 
| Free Delivery No. 6, Trenton, N. J., and 38 other residents of 

| Trenton, protesting against the enactment of compulsory Sun- 
day observance laws for the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
| mittee on the District of Columbia. 
| 7080. By Mr. FISHER: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Roth, 
| 1323 Tutwiler Avenue, Memphis, Tenn., requesting Civil War 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
7031. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Pasadena 
| Post, No. 13, American Legion, urging Congress to take prompt 
| and favorable action on the disabled emergency Army officers’ 
retirement bill (H. R. 4548); to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 
7032. Also, petition of Blind Veterans, National Chapter, Dis- 
; abled American Veterans of the World War, protesting that 
Senator WapswortH is wrong about the enlisted veterans being 
against the bill H. R, 4548, for the retirement of disabled emer- 
gency Army oflicers, and urge the immediate passage of this 
bill; veterans of all ranks, and particularly disabled veterans, 
favor this bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
| lation. 
| 7033. Also, resolution of the American Legion, Department of 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 17288) granting a pension | Marytand, unanimously indorsing the Fitzgerald-Tyson bill for 
to Frank V. Webster; to the Committee on Pensions. | the retirement of disabled emergency Army officers of the World 
By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 17229) granting an increase | War: to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

| 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, 
urging negotiation relative to the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence 
seaway : to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WINTER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wyoming, regarding grazing fees; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3vy Mr. HERSEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Maine, relative to the retirement of disabled emergency 
oftivers of the Army of the United States; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

| 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bi!'s and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 17228) granting a 
pension to Salome Cerrenner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17229) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary I. Converse; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 17230) for the 
relief of Olof Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, EATON: A bill (H. R. 17231) granting relief to 
William Sulem; to the Committee ou Clains, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H.R. 17232) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 17233) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J, Diehl; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 17234) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel B. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. BR, 17235) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel A. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17286) granting a pension to Kate Davis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R, 17237) for the appoint- 
ment and retirement of John Elmer Wright as a first lieu- 
tenant, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


of pension to Ellen 8, Manchester; to the Committee on Invalid 7034, Also, pec:tion of Santa Monica Bay Cities Post, No. 123, 

Pensions. American Legion, unanimously indorsing House bill 4548, for 
By Mr. MILLIGAN; A bill (H. R. 17240) granting a pension | the retirement of disabled emergency Army officers, and urging 

to Mary Jane Judd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. House of Representatives to vote on bill as soon as possible 
By Mr. SWING: A bill (TL R. 17241) granting an increase | before the adjournment of Congress; to the Committee on 

of pension to Harriet C. Stryker: to the Committee on Invalid | World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Pensions. 7035. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Federal Em- 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 17242) granting | ployees, Local No. 25, Michael M. Burke, secretary, custom- 
a pension to Ferdinand Inkleburger; to the Committee on! house, Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable consid- 
Pensions. eration of House bill 359, providing for the abolition of the 
Personnel Classification Board and transfer of its duties to the 
Civil Service Commission; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

7036. By Mr. GAMBRILL: Petition by the American Legion, 
Department of Maryland, at its eighth annual convention, held 
at Annapoli:, Md., August 26, 27, and 28, 1926, favoring the 
placing of emergency officers of the Army on an equal footing 
with officers of the Regular Army as to pay, allowance, and pen- 
sion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7087. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Manufacturing Jew- 
elers’ Association of Philadelphia, urging support of the na- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under chiuse 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7017. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Urbana, IIL, 
urging Congress to take immediate steps to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7018. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of citizens of Palestine, Tex., 
relating to pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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tional platinum marketing act (H. R. 16545) ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7038. Also, petition of the clerks of the post office at Still- 
water, Okla., urging enactment of House bill 16257 and other 
measures pending before the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads which would tend to increase the efficiency of the 
postal employees and the quality of the public service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7039. Also, petition of :Charles W. Dawson, member of the 
American Institute of Architects, Society of Technology Archi- 
tects, and American Association of Engineers, urging that sites 
for future Government buildings be obtained and outlining four 
lines of legislation for the protection of the Capitol and the 
White House which the institute has proposed ; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

7040. Also, letter from T. J. Womack, Alva, Okla., indorsing 
Senate bill 2929 and House bill 8708, bills to reduce the interest 
rate on railroad indebtedness and extend the time for payment 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7041. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Royalton, Vt., 
favoring legislation for the relief of veterans of Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

7042. By Mr. GILBERT: Petition of citizens of Casey County, 
Ky., to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7043. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of John E, Norman, of 
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increases of pension for needy and sffering veterans and wid- 
ows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7059. Also, petition of citizens of Pettis County, Mo., urging 
the passage of the Civil War pension bill, providing increases 
of pension for needy and suffering veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

7060. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition signed by voters of Morris- 
town, Ohio, urging that immediate relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7061. Also, petition signed by voters of Belmont County, Ohie, 
urging that immediate relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

7062. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Mr. Renel E. Root, of 
Coopersville, Mich., and 79 other residents of that vicinity in 
opposition to the enactment by Congress of House bill 10811, or 


; aby other bill of a religious nature; to the Committee on the 


| Conn., urging passage of Civil War pension legislation ; 


Vincennes, Ind., urging that steps be taken to bring to a vote | 


a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7044. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. Laura M. Crider and 
other citizens of Goshen, Ind., urging the passage of a bill 


District of Columbia. 

7063. Also, petition of 15 residents of Caledonia, Mich., rec- 
onmending the enactment by Congress of additional legislation 
for the benefit of veterans of the Civil War and widows of vet- 
erans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7064. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of citizens of Stratford, 


to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
7065. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of residents of the sec- 


ond congressional district of Michigan, requesting Civil War 


pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of | 


veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7045. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of N. E, Car- 
penter and 105 others, of Okanogan, Wash., protesting against 
all compulsory Sunday observance bills pending in Congress; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7046. Also, petition of William Kilpatrick and 99 others, of 
Hillyard, Wash., protesting against all compulsory 
observance bills pending in Congress; the 
the District of Columbia. 

7047. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Mrs. Mary A. H. Zimmer- 
man and 56 other widows, veterans, and citizens of Harlan, 
Ind., asking immediate consideration of the Civil War pension 
laws; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

i048. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition of 121 residents of Meigs 
County, Ohio, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
oa vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

(049, Also, petition signed by 15 residents of Dexter, Ohio, 
irging that immediate action be taken to pass legislation for 
the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7050. By Mr. KELLER: Petition of citizens of Washington 
and Ramsey Counties, Minn., urging enactment of bill increas- 
ing pensions of Civil War veterans and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7051. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of Fort 
Sons of American Revolution, of Uniontown, Pa., favoring peace 
with preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


to Committee 


on 


to 


7052. Also, petition of citizens of McKeesport, Pa., requesting 
Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


7053. By Mr. KOPP: Petition signed by Mrs. N. J. Montague 
ind 35 others, of Keokuk, Iowa, urging increased pensions for 


Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


7054. Also, petition signed by Frank Moeller and 46 others, 
residents of Keokuk, Iowa, and vicinity, urging increased pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


7055. Also, petition signed by C. T. Miller and 74 other resi 


Sunday | 


7066. Also, petition of citizens of Jackson County, Mich., ask- 
ing that certain pension laws be amended; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7067. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
for increase in pensions of Civil War veterans and removal of 
limitation on date of marriage of Civil War widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7068. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Letition of Joseph 
J. Albrecht, secretary Cath Centra! Verein of America, New 
York, favoring the passage of the longshoremen’s accident com 
pepsation bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7069. Also, petition of the Richmond Hill Post, No. 212, of 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., favoring the ratio 
and opposing the reduction of appropriations for mainte- 
nance of the Army and Navy; to the Committee Military 
Affairs. 

7070, Also, petition of the International Seamen's Union of 
America, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3574, a bill to pro- 
vide for the deportation of certain alien seamen; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7071. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring the of House bill 13474, providing for the 


5-5-3 
the 
on 


passage 


| future policy of the Post Office Department; to the Committee 


Necessity Chapter, | 


on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7072. Also, petition of American Association for Labor Legis 
lation, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3170, and opposing 
any proposed amendment to fix a definite maximum amount in 
death cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


7073. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of citizens of Fulton 
County, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 13450; to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7074. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of the Mason Chapter, Izank 
Walton League of America, Mason, Wis., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to consummate the building of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence deep waterway; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

7075. By Mr. SHREVE: citizens of 


Petition by nearly 100 


| Waterford for the immediate passage of the pension legislation 
| granting increase in pension to Civil War veterans and widows 


dents of Keokuk, Iowa, and vicinity, urging increased pensions | 


for Civil War veterans and widows of to the Com 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7056. By Mr. McCSWEENEY: Petition of citizens of Uhrichs- 
ille, Ohio, urging immediate consideration of bill for further 
relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7057. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Mo., urging the immediate passage of the Civil War pension bill, 
providing increases of pension for needy and suffering veter 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

7058. Also, petition of citizens of Springfield, Mo., urging the 


immediate passage of the Civil War pension bill, providing 


veterans; 


“uns 





of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Petition 


7076. By Mr. SMITH: signed by citizens of Twin 
Falls County, Idaho, favoring the enactment of legislation for 
an increase in the pension of Civil War veterans; to the Com 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7077. By Mr. SWEET: Petition signed by members of Sons 


of Union Veterans of the Civil War of New York State, urging 
the passage of a bill increasing pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7078. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
3ernardino, Calif., urging the passage by Congress of legisla- 
tion providing increased pensions for Civil War veterans and 
the widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7079. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 50 citizens of Leipsic 
Ohio, urging the National Tribune’s Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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70S0. Also, petition of several citizens of Van Wert County, 
Ohio, urging the nonpassage of the Sunday bill (H. R. 10811) ; 
io the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7081. Also, petition of 30 citizens of Ohio, urging the non- 
passage of the Sunday bill (H. R. 10311) nor any other bill en- 
forcing Sabbath observance; to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia. 
7TOS2. Also, petition of 68 citizens of Cloverdale, Ohio, 
urging more liberal pension legislation for Civil War _ vet- 


eraus and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

7083. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
Saginaw, Mich., favoring the passage of further legislation pro- 
viding increases in pension for veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

TOS4. Also, petition of residents of Ionia, Mich., favoring the 
passage of further legislation providing increases in pensions 
for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7085. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition signed by nu- 
merous residents of Greenup County, in the ninth congres- 
sional district of Kentucky, urging the passage, before adjourn- 
ment of Congress, of a bill for the relief of needy and suffering 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Sarunpay, February 19, 1927 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 17, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business, Senate bill 3331. 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to present four amend- 
ments to the pending bill and ask that they may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I now ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business temporarily be laid aside in order that we may 
proceed with the consideration of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill in charge of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puipps]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary : 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPATE, 
Olympia, Wash. 


9 


House Joint Memorial, No. 3 


the honorable House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 


T'o 


We, your memorialists, the House of Representatives and the Senate 
the State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent and pray as follows: 

Whereas under our present Constitution the President, Senators, and 
Representatives take up their duties many months after the day of 
election; and 

Whereas the of the Constitution herein sought to be 
amended are antiquated and unworkable under modern conditions to 
such an extent as to be, in some cases, a positive menace to the best 
welfare of the Nation; and 

Whereas the Senate has seen fit to offer and pass a constitutional 
amendment, known as the Norris amendment, providing that such 
officers shall take office promptly after election, and have sent the same 
to the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists, do earnestly and respectfully 
pray that the House of Representatives will take similar action at 
the earliest possible date and present the same to the legislatures of 
the various States for their adoption; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state, under the seal of the State of 
Washington, transmit to the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States, at Washington, D. C., and to each Senator and 


of 


provisions 
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Congressman from the State of Washington, and to the legislature of 
each of the several States a full, true, an correct copy of this joint 
memorial. 

Passed the house January 26, 1927. 

RaLpu R. Knapp, 
Speaker of the Houae. 

Passed the senate February 3, 1927. 

W. Lon JouNson, 
President of the Senate. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of Thurston, ss: 

I, J Grant Hinkle, secretary of state of the State of Washington, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy 
of House Joint Memorial No. 3, as passed by the twentieth session of 
the Legislature of the State of Washington. 

Done at Olympia, this 14th day of February, 1927. 

[ SBAL.] J. GRantT HINKLE, Secretary of State. 


Mr. EDWARDS presented petitions, numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp without the 
names, as follows: 

Summit, N. J. 
To the Hon. Epwarp Irving EpWARrDs, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The game birds of this country are rapidly being ex- 
terminated through barbarous treatment, which permits every man 
among our vast army of hunters to bag each day 25 ducks and a 
similar number of other birds. Immediate legislation by Congress can 
save this important value to the Nation, and this is the hope of sports- 
men and people who love nature throughout the Nation. 

The Copeland-Merritt bill, now before Congress, Senate bill 3580, 
House bill 10433, offers considerable relief, and we, the undersigned 
citizens of New Jersey, entreat of you to use all possible influence in 
passing the above-named bill, and so saving our birds for the benefit 
of this and future generations. 





To the Hon. Epwarp Irving Epwarps. 

Dear Sir: Thousands of sportsmen and nature lovers all over this 
country to-day are distressed over the rapid decrease of our game 
birds through insane legislation which permits every man of our 
thousands of hunters to kill 25 ducks a day and other birds in similar 
numbers, We, the undersigned residents of New Jersey, would most 
earnestly entreat you to do all in your power to pass the Copeland- 
Merritt bill, now before Congress—Senate bill 3580, House bill 10433-—- 
which offers some measure of relief. 


Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adoptec by the World 
War veterans in the New York State Legislature, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp 
without the names, as follows: 


Whereas the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill now pending before Congress 
would do away with the discrimination displayed toward one class of 
officers who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
World War, namely, the emergency officers; and 

Whereas various statements have been made ag to the attitude of 
ex-service men themselves on this measure: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the World War veterans in the New York State Legis- 
lature, That we heartily indorse the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, providing 
for the retirement of disabled emergency officers, and urge its speedy 
enactment; and be it further 

Resolved, A copy of this resolution be forwarded to the national 
legislative representative of the various veteran organizations and to 
all of the New York State Representatives and to the two Senators of 
this State. 


Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Rawlins, Wyo., remonstrating against the enactment of any 
legislation proposing modification of the existing immigration 
laws, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hamil- 
ton and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against 
armed intervention by the United States in Mexico and Nica- 
ragua other than for the protection of American lives and 
property, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New York City and Brooklyn, in the State of New York, pray- 
ing for the prompt passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Mr. EDGE presented a letter from Roland F. Cowan, depart- 
ment adjutant, the American Legion, of Trenton, N. J., trans- 
mitting copy of a resolution adopted by the department con- 
vention of the American Legion, at Belmar, N. J., favoring the 
passage of the so-called Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, for the retire- 
ment of disabled emergency Army officers, etc., which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRUCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the prompt passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions fo Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DILL presented memorials of sundrv citizens of Endi- 
eott and Winona, in the State of Washington, remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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Mr. NYE presented resolutions adopted by the Legislature | 
of the State of North Dakota, urging the imperative national 


need for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, and 
favoring the taking ef immediate steps for negotiations of a 
treaty with Canada to that end, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. (See resolution printed in full when 
laid down yesterday by the Vice President, page 4106, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. ) 
QUALIFICATIONS OF JURORS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on the 

District of Columbia I report back favorably without amend- 


ment the bill (H. R. 5823) to amend the Code of Law for the | 


District of Columbia in relation to the qualifications of jurors, 
and I submit a report (No, 1514) thereon. It is a bill to make 
women eligible as jurors in the District of Columbia. 
bill is urged by all the women who have spoken to me with 
reference to the matter. It is very short, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether under existing law women are disqualitied? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There seems to be some ques- 
tion whether they are or not. The House passed the bill to 
make sure. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
in be amended by adding a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 215a. Hereafter no person shall be disqualified for service as 

juror or jury commissioner by reason of sex, but the provisions of 
aw relating to the qualifications of jurors and exemptions from jury 
duty shall in all cases apply to women as well as to men: Provided, 
rhat such service shall not be compulsory on any woman.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATION FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE DISTRICT 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia I report back favorably 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for national representation for the people of the 
District of Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 1515) thereon. 
I desire to say that this is not a unanimous report of the 
committee. It was understood when the amendment was in- 
troduced that when reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia it would be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I therefore ask that the report may be printed, 
and that the bill and report may then be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13971) for the relief of Ruth J. Wall- 
ing, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1516) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6246) to establish a national 
nilitary park at the battle field of Stones River, Tenn., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1517) thereon, 

He aiso, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported adversely thereon and moved that 
ithe bills be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to: 

A bill (S, 4718) for the relief of Florence Suliivan; and 

A bill (H. R. 10193) for the relief of Lewis H. Easterly. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6847) to correct the miil- 
tary record of Thornton Jackson, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1518) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6422) to correct the mili. 
tary record of George W. Kelly, reported it without amendment! 
and submitted a report (No. 1519) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 16442) for the relief of Ira E. King, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1520) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 5895) to provide for 
the construction of the Deschutes project in Oregon, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5552) to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to compromise 
and settle certain suits at law resulting from the subsidence of 
First Street east, in the District of Columbia, occasioned by 
the construction of a railroad tunnel under said street, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1521) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15668) authorizing negotiations for the acquisition 
of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1522) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill (S. 4720) to relinquish to its equitable owners the 
title of the United States to the land in the claims of A. Moro 
and of Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss. (Rept. No. 


| 1523); 


A bill (H, R. 6097) to accept the cession by the State of 
Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within 
the Het Springs National Park, and for other purposes (Kept. 
No. 1524) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10612) to withdraw certain public lands from 
settlement and entry (Rept. No. 1525). 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4782) to remove a 
cloud on title, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1526) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5725) to authorize an appropriation to rehabilitate 
the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey (Rept. No. 1528) ; and 

A bill (S. 5734) to provide for the policing of military roads 
leading out of the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 1529). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) authorizing the use of a 
portion of that part of the United States National Cemetery 
Reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery 
wall for a city pound, animal shelter, and hospital, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1530) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bill and joint resolution, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4977) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
and convey to the city of Vancouver a perpetual easement for 


| public highway purposes over and upon a portion of Vancouver 


| Barracks Military 


eee 


Reservation, in the State of Washincton 
(Rept. No. 1531) ; and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) providing for the return 
of funds belonging to World War National Guard organizations 
that are not reconstituted (Rept. No. 1532). 

Mr. BLEASBE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which were referred the following bills, reported them 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6148) to correct the military record of William 
J. Bodiford (Rept. No. 1533); and 

A bill (H. R. 11396) for the relief 
(Rept. No. 1534). 

Mr. BLEASE also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported adverseiy 
thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2787) for the relief of John T 


A bill (H. R. 2882) for the relief of EB. 


to 
each 


of Lawrence F. Nelsen 


O'Neil: 
D. Macready ; and 
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A bill (H. R. 7874) to correct the military record of John 
Ralston. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 

to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15826) to add certain 
lands to the Colville National Forest, Wash., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1535) thereon. 
* Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1690) for the relief of 
Thomas P, McSherry, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 1536) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16952) to 
ratify and confirm act No. 3248 of the Philippine Legislature, 
approved November 27, 1925, reported it without amendment 
und submitted a report (No. 1539) thereon. 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR GALLIPOLIS, OHIO 


Mr. STEWART, From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back without amendment the bill (S. 5762) to amend sections 4 
and 5 of the act entitled “An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 4 and 6 of the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Obio River 
Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as 
amended, are amended by striking out the word “twenty ”’ wherever 
it occurs in such sections and by inserting in lieu thereof the word 
* twenty-live.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR MASON, W. VA. 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back without amendment the bill (H. R, 14842) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Cos its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near the town of Mason, Mason 
County, W. Va., to a point opposite thereto in the city of 
Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio, and I submit a report (No. 1537) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back without amendment the bill (H. R. 14920) to amend an 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Weirton Bridge & Development Co. for the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio,” ap- 
proved May 7, 1926, and I submit a report (No. 1538) thereon. 
1 ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February 19, 1927, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 4808. An act to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities; and 

S.5622. An act authorizing the acceptance by the Navy 
Department of a site for an aviation training field in the vicin- 
itv of Pensacola, Fla., and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5770) granting immunity to certain witnesses; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 5771) to authorize an additional appropriation for 
Fort McHenry, Md.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SWANSON: 
A bill (S. 5772) granting an annuity to Dr. Robert P. Cooke: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. F 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5773) granting an increase of pension to Mary J, 
Hesson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (8S. 5774) to amend the District of Columbia trafic 
act, 1925, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. NORRIS (for Mr. NorpBeck) : 

A bill (S. 5775) granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of South Dakota and Nebraska, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5776) to permit the granting of Federal aid in 
respect of certain roads and bridges; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5777) for the relief of Jennie Carroll, Mabel H. 
Lazear, Emily Lawrence Reed, and John R. Kissinger; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY (by request) : 

A joint resolution (S, J. Res. 167) to provide for immediate 
completion of detailed survey, foundation borings, and prelimi- 
nary plans, specifications, and estimates of cost for the Cove 
Creek Dam and Reservoir in the Clinch River, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4663) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the District of 
Columbia to be used as sites for public buildings, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protec- 
ion and development of the lower Colorado River Basin, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PHIPPS submitted sundry amendments, and an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF BREAD PRICES (8S. DOC. NO. 212) 
On motion of Mr. La Fo..erte, it was— 


Ordered, That the preliminary report of the Federal Trade Commission 
in response to Senate Resolution 163, Sixty-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, made February 11, 1924, and referred to the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary be printed as a Senate document. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR SHIPSTEAD, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 
there may be printed in the Recorp an able and interesting ad- 
dress delivered before the Von Steuben Society of America 
at Mecca Temple, New York City, Tuesday evening, February 
15, 1927, on the national-origins clause by the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHrpsteapD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The address of Mr. SuHipstTeap is as follows: 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS CLAUSE 


The immigration act of 1924 contained the following provisions as 
to the limitation of the annual quota of immigrants from each coun- 
try to which the immigration was restricted (pars. (b) and (c), 
sec. 11): 

“(b) The annual quota of any nationality for the fiscal year begin 
ning July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter shall be a number 
which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in continental United States in 1920 having that national origin (ascer 
tained as hereinafter provided in this section) bears to the number of 
inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, but the minimum 
quota of any nationality shall be 100. 

“(c) For the purpose of subdivision (b) national origin shall be 
ascertained by determining, as nearly as May be, in respect of each 
geographical area which, under section 12, is to be treated as a sepu 
rate country (except the geographical areas specified in subdivision 
(c) of section 4) the number of inhabitants in continental United 
States in 1920 whose origin by birth or ancestry is attributable to 
such geographical area. Such determination shall not be made by 
tracing the ancestors or descendants of particular individuals, but shall 
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be based upon statistics of immigration and emigration, together with 
rates of increase of population as shown by successive decennial 
United States censuses and such other data as may be found to be 
reliable.” 

The method to be used after July 1, 1927, is commonly known as the 
national-origins method. After this law was passed and information 
was received as to what data would be used for computing the quotas 
of different countries, great dissatisfaction with this method arose. 
Many nationalities claimed that they were discriminated against and 
that they would not get their proper quota. 

I shall not, this evening, attempt to show what each country would 
be entitled to if the necessary data were at hand for making more 
nearly correct computations, but shall confine my remarks to the 
point that we have not sufficient data upon which to base calculations 
under this national-origins method. 

Under previous restrictive immigration laws of 1921, the quota of 
each country was based upon the number of foreign-born individuals 
of that nationality residing in the continental United States according 
to a certain census. This method may not have been fair to all 
countries, but it contained an element of certainty, and this method 
was generally accepted. It might be said that we adopted the policy 
of ascertaining the quotas in this manner. What remained to be 
settled was the basic year to be adopted, but instead of settling this 
question properly, we were given a wholly arbitrary scheme which 
has no relation whatever to the quota system as originally devised. 

I shall refer briefly to the history of the attempts to repeal the 
national-origin method and the status of the proposed legislation to 
that effect at the present time. 

On June 8, 1926, I introduced in the Senate a bill to repeal the 
national-origin method and leave the total annual immigration and 
the quota of each country the same as it has been since the passage 
of the 1924 law, viz, 2 per cent of the foreign-born individuals of 
that country residing in the United States according to the census of 
1890. The Senate Committee on Immigration kindly granted me a 
hearing on this bill on December 22 last. At that hearing I confined 
my brief remarks to the point that we had no official data upon 
which*to base the calculations, and any allocations under the national- 
origin method would be mere guesswork and conjecture. A couple 
of weeks after I had made my statement before the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee the President submitted to the Senate, in response to 
Senate resolution requesting this information, the preliminary report 
prepared by the committee of experts from the State, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments, to whom had been delegated the task of com- 
puting the quota of each country according to the national-origins 
method. In a letter submitting this report to the President the 
Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Labor made this remarkable 
statement: 

“The report of the subcommittee is self-explanatory and is stated to 
be a preliminary report, yet in the judgment of that committee further 
investigation will not substantially alter this presentation. 

“Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 
and to state that in our opinion the statistical and historical informa- 
tion available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these com- 
putations as a basis for the purposes intended. We, therefore, can not 
assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circumstances.” 

In line with this preliminary report the total immigration accord- 
ing to the national origins method would be 153,541, about 10,000 less 
than under the method now in force which bases quotas on the foreign- 
born population in 1890. Not very large difference in total annual 
immigration. But when we examine how this annual immigration has 
been allocated the different countries we find a great difference. 

Compare the following groups : 

From Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Norway, and Sweden the 
annual immigration is reduced 40,847. 

Irish Free State reduced 14,705. 

Great Britain and North Ireland increased 39,032. 

All others increased 5,750. 

On the ist of this month the Senate Committee on Immigration 
reported to the Senate Joint Resolution No. 152, suspending the taking 
effect of the national-origins method for one year. The chairman of 
the committee stated on the floor of the Senate that a majority of 
the committee were in favor of repealing the national origins law, 
“but there being a minority in favor of it, and our time being so 
limited, we felt that at this time we could not have definite action.” 
This resolution was unanimously passed by the Senate on that day. 

The House Committee on Immigration have held hearings on bills 
and resolutions for repealing the national origins law, at which Dr. 
Joseph A, Hill, of the Bureau of the Census, the chairman of the com- 
mittee of experts, and Mr. John B. Trevor, who has spent a great deal 
of time in trying to ascertain the national origin of the inhabitants of 
the United States, appeared and submitted extensive statements. After 
these hearings and on the 9th of this month the House Committee on 
Immigration reported out Senate Joint Resolution 152, with an amend- 
ment striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting in lieu 
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of the Senate resolution a provision to repeal the national-origin pro- 
vision of the 1924 law. 

The report of the majority of the House committee on said Senate 
resolution is a very interesting document, but time will not permit me 
to read all of it. I quote the following from said report (H. Rept. 
2029, 69th Cong.) : 

“The committee having considered the text of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 152, to postpone for one year the going into effect of the national 
origins provision of the immigration act of 1924, is of the opinion 
that at the end of one year from July 1, 1927, the same uncertainty 
as to the results of regulating immigration by means of the ‘ national 
origins’ plan will continue to exist. 

“That the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and of Labor will have 
little, if any more, positive evidence on which to base quota findings 
than at present. 

“ That too much uncertainty exists as to the requirements of the law 
that ‘the President shall issue a proclamation on or before April 1, 
1927,’ when read in conjunction with further provisions of the law ; 
that the uncertainty will continue from year to year. 

“That it seems far better to have immigration quotas for the pur- 
poses of restriction fixed in such a manner as to be easily explained 
and easily understood by all. 

- * > * . * + 


“That the committee is of the opinion that the United States, having 
started on a policy of numerical restriction, the principle of which 1s 
well understood, that little will be gained by changing the method.” 

The Senate resolution as amended is now on the House Calendar 
and, with only 17 days remaining of this session, the chances for it 
passing both Houses during this Congress are very problematical. If it 
does not, will the President issue a proclamation to put the nationai 
origins law into effect? 

On the basis of the instructions contained in paragraphs “b" and 
” section 11, which I have read, the Secretaries of State, Commerce, 
and Labor designated certain officials to determine “as nearly as might 
be’ the number of inhabitants of European origin in the United States 
on January 1, 1920, according to the geographical areas of Europe as 
otherwise defined in this same statute. I say of “ European origin” 
advisedly, because the parenthetical exception contained in said para- 
graphs involved the exclusion from the basic figures of our Afro- 
American population, Asiatics, and persons originating directly or by 
descent in the other American countries, Whether, therefore, the con- 
sideration were to be directed to the white population in 1920 descended 
from the white population present in the United States in 1790 or the 
figures were to be based upon the white population in 1920 of those 
of European birth or descended from immigrants from Europe since 
1790, the problem was one of determining how the Government officials 
should spread over Europe as the map showed it in 1920 the popula- 
tion of the United States which is not of Asiatic or African origin 
or from the other American countries or finally descended from the 
American Indian, 

Each of the three Cabinet officers appointed two responsible officials 
to represent him, and Dr. Joseph A. Hill, of the Bureau of the Census, 
was selected as chairman of this group of six officials. There appear 
to have been some changes in the constitution of this technical com- 
mittee, which began its work in the winter of 1924-25, bnt it would 
appear that the very competent and experienced statistician who had 
been selected as chairman remained in charge of its work from the 
beginning and devised the formulas upon which its results are based. 
He is to be regarded as responsible for all that the Federal Govern- 
ment can be said to have done in applying the national-origins scheme. 
This was clearly recognized, for when the Committee on Immigration 
of the other House held hearings not long since with regard to the 
figures submitted by the three Secretaries to the President and to Con- 
gress it was Doctor Hill who appeared before them and testified with 
regard to the origin of the figures. 

According to that testimony and such other information as one by 
dint of great effort and patient correspondence may be able to pick up 
here and there in Washington on this whole subject, Doctor Hill con- 
ceived the problem as threefold. First, it would be necessary to ascer- 
tain how many people of the total of those in the United States on 
January 1, 1920—always leaving out of account 
African, Aboriginal Indian Cescent or origin in or descent from any 
otber country in this hemisphere than the United States—were de- 
scended from persons of the same category present in the United States 
in 1790. It was not the first time that an attempt had been made to 
determine the extent and number of the descendants of the population 
of 1790, because a number of private calculations had been published 
and considerable discussion, not to say controversy, had been carried on 
regarding them, but it was the first time that Congress directed, by 
inference at least, that such a determination be made. In the second 
place, the solution of the problem presented by these paragraphs of 
section 11 of the act of 1924 required that the population on January 1, 
1920, determined to have been the descendants of the white population 
of 1790 should be distributed or allocated according to the political 
map of Europe in 1920. Finally, the white population on January 1, 
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1920, of European birth or descent, having arrived in this country or 
descended from persons arrived in this country since 1790 had likewise 
to be numerically determined and then geographically allocated to 
Europe as it stood in 1920. I ought parenthetically to point out that 
even more complication was involved than might be indicated by my 
brief reference to the political organization of Europe in 1920 or the 
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map of Europe in that year, or so on. As a matter of fact, it was not 
Europe in 1920, but Europe as modified and parceled out by not only 
the treaties of Versailles, Saint Germain, and Trianon, but also the 
London agicement between the Governments of England and the Irish 
Free State in December, 1921, and the numerous “ frontier rectifica- 
tions’ that have been carried out under the auspices of commissions of 
the League of Nations or by virtue of treaty interpreted by the Council ! 
of Am! adors or the permanent Court of International Justice. Noth- 
ing less than a precise and detailed study of the geographical altera- 
tions effected throughout Europe since 1918 was presupposed by the 


provisions of th« A, thing in itself exceedingly difficult to carry out. 
The concluding sentence of section “c” instructed the Executive te 


the population to effect the determinations of specific alloca- 
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determine 


tions of the population 
“not by tracing the ancestors or descendants of particular individ- 
uals "— 

But by 


“statistics of immigration and emigration, together with rates of in- 
crease of population as shown by successive decennial United States 
censuses and such other data as may be found to be reliable.” 

The committee of officials charged with the determination were, of 
course, well aware from the beginning that they could not make much 
of statistics of immigration and emigration in solving their three 
fold problem. To be sure, the statistics of immigration and emigration 
for the last 50 years throw a certain amount of light upon the coun- 
tries of origin and that portion of our population in 1920 actually of 
European birth. I say certain amount of light, because the emergence 
of new States in the last 10 years renders dubious any attempt at 
reclassification of the population itself of European birth according to 
the new boundaries of Europe. This is obviously true east of Switzer- 
land, and, of course, it is true in the case of immigration from Ireland 
prior to 1922 

Back of 1880, and certainly 1870, the statistics of immigration and 
emigration become steadily less satisfactory according as one explores 
them into decades of the Republic. I believe that for the 
period between 1790 and 1820 they are generally regarded as hopelessly 
untrustworthy, as any fragments of survive. Moreover, 
for all the period prior to the last years of the nineteenth century immi- 
gration figures are based upon the crudest sort of questions. It is safe 
to say that for the first century after 1790 nearly all the classifications 
of countries of origin were based upon the flags or registry of the ships 
in which the immigrants arrived at our shores. One can not be too 
categorical about making this assertion, and yet it can not be gratui- 
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tously denied Naturally the predominant réle played by British ship- 
ping in bringing to the United States emigrants from Europe led to 


the swelling of the figures of immigration from the United Kingdom to 
the United States. This hag been gone into very thoroughly by a dis- 
passionate British student of the history of British emigration, and I 
shall quote to you a few sentences in which he summarized it. (Page 
345, “ Emigration from the United Kingdom to North America, 1763- 
1912,” by S. E. Johnson, L.) 

“The figures relate not to British subjects alone, but to the total 
exodus to the countries mentioned. It is true that the earlier figures 
were concerned almost entirely with men and women of our own na- 
tionality, but the facilities of transport increased, the numbers 
gradually contained more and more of the foreign element. The ac- 
curacy, which displayed in the compilation of later figures, must 
not looked for in the earlier ones, as these, in Many cases, were 
little more than rough estimates,” 

The committee of experts, in a word, were unable to get much help 
from immigration statistics except for the last few decades. Where, 
then, could they turn for material on which to base their conclusions? 
Obviously to the census records alone. 

But unfortunately for their comfort and their successful execution 

the mandate of Congress, the census figures were exceedingly 
meager for the first century embraced in the scope of their investiga- 
Only with the census of 1890 did the Bureau of the Census begin 
to ascertain the nativity, of the parents of persons enumerated. Tak- 
ing the results of this question in each of the four censuses since 
1890 the investigators tried to calculate percentages of native parent- 
age for the population in, let us say, five-year age groups. Averaging 
these percentages derived from the four censuses, the investigators 
reached a working hypothesis for the percentage in each half decade 
having native parentage from 1920 back to 1790. 

In order to make it somewhat more clear how this thing works 
out let us find out what is available regarding those persons enumer- 
ated in the four censuses beginning in 1890 who were born between 
1840 and 1845. We find that in 1890, 90.61 per cent of them were 
of native parentage, in 1900, 89.66 per cent; in 1910, 89.96 per cent; 
and in 1920, 90.04 per cent. These four percentages averaged 90.07 
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per cent and the inference is that of all the people born in this 
country between 1840 and 1845 approximately 90.07 per cent were 
of native parentage. But this at once raises the question of Survival ; 
and even a novice in statistics will perceive, that, with an average 
duration of life per thousand born far shorter two and three and four 
generations ago than it is to-day, the inference that 90 per cent of 
those of from 45 to 50 years of age in 1890 were of native parentage 
is in need of correction before anyone presumes to advance it as the 
basis of a law. 

So far as the later censuses will show, it is possible to get at the 
parentage of parents for quite some decades back, but always by 
means of the method of averages. Again it is the inference which 
assumes a flat and even average of survival of native and 
born. Doctor Hill could testify that— 

“Of the population that was between 35 and 40 years of age in 
1920 and was, therefore, born between 1880 and 1885, 76 per cent had 
native parents, and of those that had native parents, 82 per cent had 
also native grandparents; 82 per cent of 76 per cent is 62 per cent. 
So, of the population between 35 and 40 years of age in 1920, 62 per 
eent had native grandparents.” 

Now, while this method seems relativly reasonable for age groups 
up to, say, 60 years of age, it becomes progressively less satisfactory 
as use is made of averages of percentages based upon higher age groups. 
I understand that the experts themselves are disinclined to attach much 
weight to the average percentages for native parentage of those born 
prior to 1830 who were, of course, more than 60 years of age in 1890. 
It hardly needs to be pointed out that the number of persons on the 
basis of whose returns averages might be established necessarily shrinks 
with each successive census. In a word, it is the census of 1890 upon 
which in the last analysis the conclusions must rest as to the propor- 
tion of the population since 1790 represented by the descendants of 
the population at that time. But taking this method as indicative of 
the trend and for what it is worth, the experts arrived at the following 
results : 
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TABLE II.—Native and immigrant stock 
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In other words, all the total population in 1920—always making the 
exclusions which the law requires and which I have previously indi- 
cated 94,900,000—this system of calculation would give you 41,200,000 
as descended from the white population in the United States in 1790 
and 58,500,000 descended from and including white immigrants; that 
is to say, European immigrauts arriving in this country since 1790. 

For the moment I shall pass to the third task of the investigators, 
namely, the distribution of 53,500,000 of so-called immigrant 
stock. Now, this is one of the most unsatisfactory aspects of all the 
tasks which the statisticians had to undertake, because it involves not 
merely the endless political and geographical changes which have 
occurred in the nineteenth century on the Continent of Europe and its 
adjacent islands but also the correct distribution of our immigration 
for a centary and a third oyer that entire period. It is a matter of con- 
siderable importance how you will determine what proportion of the 
population in 1920 is attributable to this or that immigrant stock. 
For example, 50,000 Germans entering the United States in a given 
year in the middle of the nineteenth century signify rather more as 
factors determining the composition of the population in 1920 than 
50,000 Germans entering the country in 1900. So a series of methods 
had to be devised, including this method of retrogressive percentages 
which have been ingeniously contrived for getting at the population 
descended from the white population in 1790, in order te distribute the 
immigrant white stock among foreign born whites, themselves the 
children of immigrants and the grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of immigrants. This was done, with the result that we have an 
estimated total in 1920 of 18,700,000 foreign born, 19,100,000 the 
children of immigrants, and 20,600,000 the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of immigrants. 

The foreign born themselves and the children of immigrants can be 
allocated by data contained in the records of the censuses from 1590 
to 1920. ‘The foreign born can be classified by the country of their 
birth, although, as I have remarked earlier, anything that happened 
before the war is a most unsatisfactory basis for classification. The 
children of immigrants can be classified by the country of birth of their 
parents; here, o* course, the objection just made to the: validity of 
classification of the foreign born themselves is of even greater prac- 
tical force. As for the grandchildren and great grandchildren of 
immigrants, constituting 20,600,000 of people on January 1, 1920, there 
is no data within the possession or conceivably within the reach of the 
Government of the United States which will throw anything more 
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than an arbitrary and conjectural light upon their ethnographic dis- 
tribution. More than one-quarter of the persons coming within the 
scope of these provisions of the act of 1924 are, therefore, incapable 
of any dependable and proper classification. That is to say, more than 
20,600,000 of the 94,800,000 whom the law directed the Executive to 
chart as to their racial origins, ‘‘as nearly as may be.” 

Let me turn back to the second phase of the problem, namely, the 
proper distribution of the 41,200,000 of se-called native stock; that is, 
those hypothetically descended from the white stock present in 1790. 
Here, of course, the investigators were compelled to consider where 
the white population of 1790 had itself originated. Such consideration 
would lead to an almost endless exploration of several centuries of 
colonial history. Feeling themselves under the necessity of presenting 
some sort of tentative report within a year or two, the investigators 
decided to content themselves with the enumeration made in 1790. 
This census of 1790 happened to contain records of family names. It 
is not in order to enter into the reasons for the gathering of names in 
connection with the census. 

The fact is simply that a century and a quarter after the census of 
1790 the Bureau of the Census published an elaborate monograph enti- 


tled “A Century of Population Growth,” Washington, 1909. Of the 
27,337 surnames that have survived of those that were reported, 


classification was made either on the basis of such knowledge of family 
origins as the clerks in the Census Bureau in 1908 or 1909 may have 
possessed or on that of such consultation of local historical societies 
as they saw fit to make. They included merely the following nationali- 
ties: English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, French, German, Hebrew, and all 
others. It was rather interesting to observe that in the case of States 
the schedules of which had not survived, such as, for example, New Jer- 
sey, those who undertook to make this distribution were obliged to de- 
pend upon the analysis of the population of the various counties of New 
Jersey made by the corresponding secretary of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, a sample of whose calculation would be the following: “I 
would approximate the percentage of nationality in 1790 for Burlington 
County as Welsh, 5 per cent; Swedes, 5 per cent; Irish, 10 per cent; 
English, 80 per cent.” 

I should like to devote considerable time upon a discussion of this 
census of 1790 and the use that has been made of those famous tables 
of family names. I think, bowever, that it is unnecessary to deal with 
it at any greater length. It is open to challenge ail along the line. The 
schedules are incomplete, those of several States having been destroyed. 
The recordation of family names is hopelessly inaccurate and confus- 
ing, for it will be recalled that in the late eighteenth century spelling 
was wholly a matter of private judgment as much in the case of proper 
names as in the other parts of speech. Certainly if every proposition 
were patently open to direct and unreserved challenge the proposition, it 
is that notions of a group of obscure and anonymous persons, official or 
unofficial, in 1908 or 1909 as to the racial origin of the three millions 
of populations in 1790 on the basis of the survival of some misspelled 
family names should be accepted as unquestionable gospel without any 
further investigation. There is hardly a page in the entire volume, put 
out at great expense by the Bureau of the Census in 1909, and by a 


curious bit of irony dedicated to the then Secretary of Commerce and | 


Labor, Hon. Charles Nagel, one of the most distinguished men in our 
public life of German descent, which is not open to scientific challenge, 

And, in passing, it might be worth while to draw attention to the fact 
that when Congress authorizes the publication of reports it not 
do so with any conscious idea that such documents will be advanced 


does 


as 
statutory requirements. Certainly there was no widespread 
in 1908 or 1909, I am quite confident, that this edition of the Census 
of 1790, with ealeulations based upon it, would ever serve as the basis 
of our immigration policy. 

And yet the officials charged with the determination of the quotas 
felt that they were authorized in regarding the Census of 1790 as thus 
interpreted by the Census Bureau in 1909 as prima facie the lawful 
for -the determination of the quotas. In their report (p. 1224, 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, January 27, 1927, also S, Doc. 190) they declare 
that the “burden of proof appears to rest upon those who may object 
to the classification as being seriously erroneous.” 

No such classification has any standing as the allocating 
forty-one and two-tenths millions of people according to the methods 


basis 


basis for 


I bave described to the racial divisions of Europe, unless and until 
Congress shall have directed specifically that such a classification be 
made on the basis of fragmentary remains of the Census of 190. And 


I feel a great deal of confidence that Congress will never vest the 
people of this country with @ny such specific direction. A merely acci 
dental and arbitrary classification can not possibly serve as the basis 
of a piece of work so serious for the population of this country as the 
national-origins provision. Nor if all the historical societies and asso- 
ciations were to set about the task would they be able to do more than 
correct relatively insignificant details in the records of 1790 
as we now possess them. Furthermore, if they were able to improve 
them much or little, in the last analysis all they would be doing is to 
enable us to carry out the determination precisely in the manner which 


some 





a lawful basis for the determination of immigration quotas or like | 
intention |! 
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was prohibited by section C —namely, “tracing the ancestors or de- 
scendants of particular individuals.” What else is anything based upon 
the 27,337 surviving surnames in the Census of 1790 except tracing 
of the descendants of particular individuals? 

Let me in conclusion raise certain objections, which are more general 
in character. All census and like calculations we know to be made 
on the basis of a margin or error of 1 per cent. We know, too, that 
with slightly different basic figures one could work out by the methods 
employed by the three Cabinet officers and their assistants, results 
formidably different from what they reached. And we have every 
right to offer those alternative basic figures and claim as much con- 
sideration for them as those which were used. Moreover, we know that 
emigration did not proceed evenly and pro rata over all the territory 
of the States involved in our century and a third of immigration history. 
We have the right to demand that the actual record of emigration 
from Europe be explored in minute detail. This may mean many 
years of study. But let ne one in or out of Congress scoff at the 
“minor modifications " which might result from this course. The error 
of 1790, which would effect so materially the results of 1920, is an 
error that means perfectly tremendous consequences to the individual, 
and our Constitution forbids expressly any legislation of this type. 

What I deplore mostly in connection with legislation of this type is 
its evil consequences of setting group against group, implying superiori- 
ties, misusing and distorting history and science to suit ignoble 
objects—the vanity of particular groups, the petty envies and meanness 
of narrow elements. Why is it that our periods of peace should alone 
be the ones to witness such performances? I recall no provision of 
the draft law of May 18, 1917, that called to compulsory service under 
our flag the young men of our country in accordance with the ratio of 
people of their respective nationalities to our total adult-male popula- 
tion. Why not? I recall no provision in our fiscal laws which bases 
tax liabilities upon the preponderance of this or that racial element in 
our population. We went through one titanic struggle in order to 
prevent the disruption of our Republic; and we certainly have no motive 
now to begin legislating so as to precipitate sharp division between 
diferent elements in our population, which, on the coutrary, we have 
every reason to unite as far as possible. 


There is no workable basis on which this national-origins scheme 
can be carried out. The laborious effort of Doctor Hill and his 


colleagues makes that clear, and the President’s advisers so declare ia 
the letter I have read. 

The law must be relieved of these irrelevant and mfschievous pro 
visions without further delay, no matter what else we do in the matter 
of immigration policy. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 


tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Bayard George Mec Master Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett McNary Smith 
Blease Glass Means Smoot 
Borah Goff Metealf Stanfield 
Bratton Gooding Moses Steck 
Broussari Greene Neely Stephens 
Bruce Hale Norris Stewart 
Cameroun Harris Nye Swanson 
Capper Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Overman Tyson 
Copeland Howell Phipps Wadsworth 
Couzens Johnson Pine i 


Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 


Pittman 
Reed, Pa 


Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 


Curtis 


Edge 


Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ark. rs 
Ernst King Robinson, Ind. 7 ——. 
Ferris La Follette Sackett Willi : 
Fess Lenroot Schall sures 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Mr. McMASTER. My coileague, the senior Senator from 


South Dakota [Mr. Noxseck] is still confined to the hospital as 
the result of injuries received in an automobile accident. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce that the 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is necessarily detained 
Senate by a death in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senaters lay 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

ORDER FOR EVENING SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the following order for a session Tuesday night under Rut 
VIII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consent agreement will be stated 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 


from 
the 


Senator 


from 


ON WEDNESDAY 


The proposed unanimous- 


AGREEMENT 


oo 


until 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Tuesday, February 


1927, the Senate shall take a recess at not later than 5.20 p. m., 
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8 p. m., and that the evening session shall be devoted to the considera- 
tion of bills on the calendar under Rule VIII, and that the evening 
session shall not continue longer than 11 p. m. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, would the Senator consider 
making it Wednesday evening instead of Tuesday evening? 
Some Senators must be away on the evening of Tuesday and 
should like to be here for the proposed evening session. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to make it Wednesday 
evening. I have talked with quite a number of Senators, and 
they expressed a hope that we could have the night session on 
‘Tuesday so that we might have an opportunity to determine 


the condition of the calendar on that evening in order to decide 
what to do later. 
Mr. WILLIS. The Senator knows that because Tuesday is a 
holiday many Senators. will have engagements for that evening. 
Mr. CURTIS. I ask permission to modify the proposed 
agreement by changing it to Wednesday instead of Tuesday. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 


Kansas as modified? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It will be necessary to hold 
the night session proposed and perhaps other night sessions 
for the consideration of bills on the calendar under Rule VIII. 


Theretore, | approve of the unanimous-consent agreement, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered into. 
The agreement as entered into is as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Wednesday, February 23, 
1927, the Senate shall take a recess at not later than 5.30 p. m, until 
8 ] 1., and that the evening session shall be devoted to the considera- 
tion of bills on the calendar under Rule VIII, and that the evening 
session shall not continue longer than 11 p. m, 

MEMORIAL SERVICES ON THE LATE SENATOR FERNALD 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, on February 5 I submitted a 


resolution setting aside February 27 for memorial services on 
the late Senator FrrNaLp. Owing to illness, certain members 
of the family of the late Senator can not be in Washington on 
that date. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the matter 
be postponed until a later date. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 


ordered, 


Without objection, it is so 


ENERGY—ITS AVAILABILITY AND VALUE 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I request unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter dealing with energy, its 
availability, and value, by Garabed T. K. Giragossian. 

fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ord red. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D, C., February 17, 1927. 
lion. CHARLES G, DAWES, 
Vice President of the United States, 
My Drar Sir: I respectfully to submit the following memo- 
randum to the United States Senate, over which you are presiding. 


beg 


In fact, there is a most valuable public resolution on the statute 
book, concerning the Garabed free energy generator, approved February 
8, 1918; but the people as yet could not have enjoyed the benefit of 
this law. The reason of this failure is that it is inapplicable, or some- 


ho \ 
into the ori 

In that 
inventions, 


because of two clauses which 
inal resolution on the House floor. 

time some persons came forward claiming that I stole their 
and others insisted that they have also inventions in the 
similar nature and character of my claim. However, through the effect 
and created by them, the House 
adopted these clauses as the safeguards to the rights of those persons. 

Afterwards, however, it was officially established that these claim- 
and slanderers. But the obstructive results of 
their evil perpetrations remained, 

In order to relieve this situation, the United States House of Repre- 
on April 5, 1926, passed the amendatory House Joint Reso- 
which is pending in the United States Senate. This resolu- 

the language of the said nullifying clauses, so as to 


it is paralyzed had been inserted 


of a confusion misunderstanding 


ants were impostors 


sentatives 
lution 29, 
tion is to modify 


make the existing law workable as well as to protect the rights of any 
possible or imaginary inventors. Only by the passage of this resolu- 
tion my work can come into the light. 

it is well to restate, in some degree, the nature and utility of my 
discovery or invention. It can produce unlimited energy, without labor 
nd without expense, which will be attainable freely and readily every- 
where and at any time. It can be utilized on Jand, at sea, and in the 
air. Abundant free energy will be available for all factories or, indus- 
tries to all means of transportation, to all homes, farms, ete. 
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The fire or heat and light for all people and communities also are to 
be supplied by costless electricity, generated freely by my work. It 
can work everywhere, ceaselessly, by day and by night. 

Obviously, the advent of this work is in the highest interest of ali 
people, including the owners of coal mines and oil wells, as by free 
But the only avowed 
opponents of the aforesaid resolutions are the patent lawyers and Mr. 
Thomas E. Robertson, the Cofhmissioner of Patents. Their manifest 
object is to compel me to go to the Patent Office, toward which | will 
never take a step for this particular work, 

Furthermore, my work will never come into the light under the pro- 
tection of any general law; however, apparently a very strong and 
highly efficient general law may come into existence. 

This question definitely and conclusively has been settled by the 
United States Congress. In this respect my attitude and course has 
been justified and approved more than once by this supreme authority 
of our country. 

At that time the bitter opponents to the original resolution concern- 
ing my work have had to admit on the House floor that an especial 
legislation is the only safeguard that can protect any great discovery. 

It is the constitutional right, privilege, and duty of the United States 
Congress to create legal protection for any invention or discovery, and 
its creature—the Patent Office—did not affect nor diminish to any 
degree these rights, ete., of the United States Congress. 

However, now it is a historical fact and firmly established precedent 
that if a man offers a rarely beneficial discovery to our country, and 
especially when he is to divulge the mysterious key and the chart of 
a new world of boundless free wealth, he is entitled to that transient 
vanity of being recognized legally the discoverer of it by an especial 
legal safeguard against professional patent stealers and the despoilers 
of real inventors. 

And it is well to remember, too, that this did not pass by the United 
States Congress as a “ war measure.” On the contrary, it had been 
opposed and hindered by those responsible authorities who officially 
had been connected and in the service of the military affairs of the 
United States of America. 

By the aforesaid existent law the United States Government has the 
privilege of using my work in the United States Army, Navy, and in 
all its works without any charge. This means yearly hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars net profit to our Government, and the United States 
Government has also the option to get my exclusive right. Meanwhile 
I can not sell my right to a foreign country. Is it recorded in our 
history or in those of all known nations that such a magnificent factor 
ever bad been proffered by a mortal citizen to his government? 

The United States Congress, giving due consideration to many phases 
of this matter, passed the mentioned safeguarding resolution. The 
underlying principle and fundamental reason of this generous action of 
our Congress was that all and every exceptionally valuable thing re- 
quired an especial protection, as it is the universal practice of all and 
every government to extend especial protection to anything uncom- 
monly valuable. 

While inspired and motivated by this lofty principle of righteous- 
ness, the Congress honestly endeavored, by amending the original reso- 
lution, to do justice to a few persons, but in consequence of the treach- 
erous deceptions of the same clamorous, debased schemers the rights 
and benefits of our people and of whole mankind have been trampled. 

It seems really incredible that the trickery of a handful of con- 
spirators would cause such a tremendous injury to all people and could 
have retarded the possible advancement of science and a higher civi- 
lization. 

Since the day of the attachment of these paralyzing clauses to the 
main or original resolution we are spending yearly about $20,000,000,000 
for fuel or motive power. During the same period our national ex- 
penses in that respect exceeded $160,000,000,000. This $160,000,000,000 
of loss will be considered a fraction of the real loss if we can realize 
the fact that under my work costless energy will be used many times 
more than we are using to-day. Thus, all the criminals, conflagrations, 
floods, earthquakes, etc., in our country had not done as much injury 
as had been caused by a few persons who obstructed the way of my 
work by pretenses and falsehoods. 

Apparently the nature has not bestowed upon any other known sub- 
stance with such a rich and peculiar qualification as she has invested 
in fuel, both In coal and in petroleum, which are convertible to many 
thousands of different products, Thanks to the advancement of chem- 
ical science, through the instrumentality of costless energy, coal and 
petroleum can be rendered hundreds of times more beneficial and more 
profitable to all than we are burning now fo all and every purpose. 

But without a new discovery this destruction of fuel by burning will 
go on and be ever intensified. The scope of the gradual growth or the 
magnitude of the prospective demand for fuel is beyond the imagina- 
tion of human mind. The, more the vehicle of advancement rolls on- 
ward the more we realize the absolute indispensability and immeas- 
urable value of energy. Gradually it became common knowledge that 
the rate of progress in science and arts and the exaltation of human 
destiny are mostly dependent upon fuel or energy. 
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With the pace of the march of civilization the number and the 
capacity of fuel-burning instruments are increasing. The steamship | 
Majestic consumes 7,500 tons of fuel oil on a single trip to New York. 
Last year our consumption of petroleum by or within the United States 
exceeded 750,000,000 barrels. | 

While the use of fuel is so rapidly growing, the cost and difficulties | 
of its production are likewise augmenting. The worst of all is that 
its limited resources are daily depleting. For such natural reasons 
it should not be wondered that the fuel has become the all attracting 
central magnet of modern thought. Yes! Now, it is the prime inciter, 
most powerful dictator, and director of all movements and activities 
of every civilized nation. 

Regrettable as it is, that for the conquest of the air, for the domi- 
nating of this planet, and to develop its natural resources, and for 
the economical supremacy, fuel as yet is the only superior means of 
this day. Therefore, for the possession and control of fuel resources, | 
it is openly and generally predicted that nations are gradually rolling 
toward a most terrible field of agony, blood, and death that ever cursed 
and disgraced this planet. 

Of course, the civilized world abhors the war, but they say it is 
forced to and to be driven into that frightful human shambies. 
The army planes, with their bombs, and antiaircrafts, with big guns, 
are competing as they are on trials. Involuntary preparedness for 
those evil days of horrors will go on, with yearly cost of billions of 
dollars. All educational institutions are sapping the body, mind, and 
morals of their youth by training and preparing them in order to kill 
or to killed. Under the present circumstances, like the Halley's 
comet, the next war is ordained to come, which will be fought over oll. 

I pray and hope that these evil predictions will never be fulfilled 
but anybow my work will eliminate the possibility of it, and all the 
more it will dispel the fear and dread of war for fuel or oil. Fur 
thermore, it is the profound conviction of foremost scientists that the 
of illimitable will bring an end of human 


go 


he 


discovery costless 


suffering. 


energy 
inevitable of 
the 
the 
not 


as an 
from 
and 
ean 
to indolence, 
Man never would have come out from jungle for the only reason of 
a livelihood or for a existence if he would not have 
a mysterious nature, amazing characteristics, and innate or acquired 
which extricated him from the terrors and of the 
This unfathomable human nature or attributes initiated the 
or organized fight agninst natural evils and inaugurated the 
intent and project of utilizing artfully this earth and its 
Man will strive to develop and improve this yet embryonic 
to maturity and will further it forward 


the emancipation 
of 


nations 


free energy, 
struggle for existence, the elimination 
termination of rivalry between the 
mankind contentment, to 


sut, consequence 
of man 
and war, 


individuals 


poverty 
and 
subject inertia, 


to nor 


mere possessed 


instincts gloom 
caves, 
artificial 
conscious 
contents, 
civilization its utmost cease- 
lessly. 

In the learning almost there will be no limitation in the development 
and cultivation of human brain or in its cells. The aspiration of man 
can grow into an immeasurable intensity. The curiosity and greed of 
man for knowledge already have been developed highly, and they are 
susceptible to Lecome more and more insatiable. Hence the wheel of 
advancement will meet no boundary, but the march and the rate ef 
progress and its perpetuation mostly depend upon the energy. 

In the midst of this incomprehensible cosmic phenomenon there 
seems to exist a fortuitous coincidence or a designed purpose of a mys- 
terious arrangement that the multiple utilities and latent possibilities 
of energy so exceedingly and very excessively correspond to the covetous 
and adventurous nature of man. If so, the Garabed is destined to be 
an extraordinary factor in the fulfillment of human lofty aspirations 
and golden dreams of utmost extremity. 

While at a time when this fettered and obstructed factor of splendid 
potentiality is within the reach -nd at the disposal of the United States 
Congress, the weighty pressure and painful torment of universal poverty 
are agonizing entire humanity. An equal share of the division of all 
produced and generally applicable richness of the world can not pro- 
vide each and every member of the human family with a decent suit of 


clothes and with an adequate spring bed to sleep in. But through the 
agency of the Garabed that solitary dreadful Sahara, the scorched 


desert of Africa, alone can be capable to feed and support luxuriously | 
the entire population of this world. And another frightful desert like- | 
wise can ehrich all and every person living. 

This is the main reason why, through the centuries, the armies of 
scientists, intellectuals, and craftsmen tolled, suffered, and as yet they 
are toiling for costless energy, and the people are craving and praying | 
for its earliest appearance. 

No sooner free energy comes into the light than the efficiency and 
activities of the industry have to be promoted to its highest possible | 
The reorganization of occupations are to be the most welcome 
inevitables. 

The floating mansions at the on the land, 
flying palaces in the air are to be very fascinating and highly amusing 
servants of the travelers, 


pitch, 


sea, moving castles and 
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And under the Garabed system deserts, swamps, wildernesses, and 
all sterile or desolated regions also will be faded away and obliterated. 
This earth of thorn, misery, and sorrow is to be converted into a vast, 
opulent, rapturous garden, a worthy abode for human angel. In this 
earthly paradise he will submerge in the ocean of pure and holy happi- 
ness through the enjoyment of the beauties and blessings of the nature 
and by the learning of the mysteries and wonders of the universe. 

The dwellings of this new era will represent the miniature institu- 
tions of science. They will be furnished with necessary instruments 
and elaborate laboratories for scientific learning and research. One of 
the prides of their homes is to be the supremacy of their private or 
collective magnificent observatories, glorified with a surpassing tele- 
scope. 

Thus the homes in such characters are to constitute the kindergarten 
of the future, where the children in their infancy will learn and attain 
the possibly exact and useful knowledge. They shall observe and 
associate with heavenly prodigies, becoming more and more absorbed, 
rapt, and mystified by ever-growing surprises and feeling of admira- 
tion. Narcotics can not defile nor stain the sanctuaries of those 
students who become exhilarated by the attractions of the nature and 
through the sublime grandeur of the infinite. 

Such are the innovations and pursuit of life that will be the matters 


of course in the environs of the goal of man, toward which he is always 


Sut the Gara- 
onward to it 


creeping, with hardship, with blood, tears, and agony. 
bed will furnish him with a wing by which he can fly 
swiftly, with ease and pleasure. 

How an ideal man may not saturated with a spirit of dignity 
and not be filled with a gratifying feeling of heartfelt satisfaction 
whenever he visualizes in his mind the miniature of those intellectual 
and moral achievements, and especially when he witnesses, as though 
with real eyes, the conversion of the people in their social habits and 
the miraculous developments of higher instincts and 
human nature. 

These fair prospects or 


be 


sood qualities of 


the should 


excited 


modest predictions of future 
in the of a 


too plain and manifest to the thoughtful minds 


not 


cousidered a vision or mirage visionary 


Utopian. It is already 


be eyes 


of competent students of science that through the efficiency ot free 
energy this modern age of insanity and crime, of religious bigotry and 


racial prejudice, will be buried beneath the virtues and sane prudence 
of our offspring. The demands and impetus of human instincts of 
justice and compassion will be the dominating force behind all activi 
ties and behavior of incoming man. Thus gradually, but inevitably 
the brute, the man of force, fist will disappear. The 
site, the gambler, the man of cheat and fraud, will vanish away before 
the succeeding generations devoted to the principle justice 
devotion. 

How strange and captivating sceneries are to be 
vision if one, in a reflecting trance, may survey the spectacular vicis 
situdes which are to happen upon the surface of this earth in the age 


sword, or para 


of and 


pictured to human 


of costless energy. This idealist, pausing near by those converted and 
cultivated swamps barrens, will look upon the flourishing and 
thriving surrounding with pérplexity and amazement Meanwhile he 
is to be elated and gratified with invigorating fragrances and perfumes 
emanated from the odoriferous field of roses, flowers, etc. 

To a sportsman or to a sober scientist how any other scene may be 
so alluring and more attracting than the conquered fastness of haughty 
mountains, glittered and bedecked with recreating sanitariums, 
ing residences, etc. 

What a great blessing the costless energy will be to our agriculturai 
States when the deserts and barren, arid, and uncultivated regions of 
Texas, California, New Mexico, etc.,~become irrigated, fertilized, and 
cultivated. What an indescribably strange and delightful impression 
soar over these transfigured regions. 
real American when he observes and 
stares by mental telescope upon this developed of immense ex 
panse, ornamented with thriving orchards, vineyards, or prairies of 
grain, and dotted with splendid houses, surrounded and embellished 
with fruitful each residence mainly self-sufficient, a country 
in itself, and worthy of being the future home of man, the real paradise 
in quest. 

There were and yet will be imposters and pseudoinventors, 
and they will be used as plausible excuses now, as in the past, by som: 
persons in order to hinder the dawning of this of free 
energy, for which, instinctively subconsciously, long 
ing, yearning, and dreaming of. 

Secause of a handful of plotters will thi 
ings be lost to our people and perhaps to 

Very respectfully yours, 


or 


And what will be the feeling of a 
area 


gardens, 


there 


glorious age 


or humanity is 


ource of incalculable bless 
all mankind? 

GIRAGOSSTAN 
From 


Garanep T. K, 


Boston, Maas. 


CHANGE OF REFLRENCE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask for a change of refer- 
ence of Senate bill 5452 from the Committee on the Judiciary 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. [I 
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have talked with the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], on the matter, and he 
thinks that the change of reference should be made. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the change of reference will be made. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and for other activi- 
ties chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations, on page 22, to strike out, 
in lines 7, 8, and 9, the following words: 


Southeast: Thirty-eighth Street, Alabama Avenue to Suitland Road, 
and Suitland Road, Thirty-eighth Street to the District line, $13,200. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Myr. President, relating to the amendment now 
pending, we have had a supplemental report from the Capital 
engineer in charge of roads and have hud assurance that the 
Maryland road connecting up with the District line will be 
completed this year. Under the circumstances the committer 
has given the item further consideration and are willing to 
have it reinstated. I therefore ask that the committee amend- 
ment be rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 


The question is on agreeing 


The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 22, after line 9, to insert: 


Southe 
$28,000. 


ast: Minnesota Avenue, Good Hope Road to Eighteenth Street, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment wus, on page after line 15, to insert: 


Northeast: B Street, Fifteenth Street to Sixteenth Street, $5,500. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 18, after the name 
“ E Street,” to strike out “ Thirteenth Street to Fifteenth Street, 
$16,000" and insert “Eleventh Street to Fifteenth Street, 
$32,000," so as to read: 


Northeast: E Street, Eleventh Street to Fifteenth Street, $32,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 18, to strike 
out: 
Northwest: Piney Branch Road, Van Buren Street to Butternut 


Street, $30,000. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado in charge of the bill why this item is pro- 
posed to be stricken out. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was necessary to take out certain items 
which the committee felt could wait another year and to put in 
certain items which it was deemed absolutely necessary to take 
care of this year, in order that we might still keep within rea- 
sonable reach of the Budget estimate. 

Piney Branch Road, which the committee visited, is improved 
with residences to the extent of about 50 per cent, and we felt 
that if we allowed it to go another year the remaining property 
would be improved and the service connections could be made 
so as to avoid cutting a new street for the purpose of putting 
in sewer, water, and other connections. 

I am not saying that the committee will be insistent on 
keeping this item out of the bill; it may be that if we can come 
to an accord with the House we might be willing to restore it; 
but I think the Senator should be willing to allow the matter to 
go to conference, so that it may be given consideration there, 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the Senator. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committe on Appropriations was, 
on page 24, line 3, after the name “ Van Buren Street,” to strike 
out “Second Street to viaduct, $8,400,” and insert “ First Street 
to viaduct, $13,000," so as to read: 


Northwest: Van Buren Street, First Street to viaduct, $13,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 24, line 5, after the name 
“KR Street,” to strike out “ Thirty-fifth Street to Thirty-seventh 
Street, $15,000," and insert “ Thirty-sixth Street to Thirty- 
seventh Street, $7,500," so as to read: 
No Street 


$7500 


rthwest: R Street, Thirty-sixth to Thirty-seventh Street, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 24, line 8, after the word 
“to,” to strike out “T Street, $13,000,” and insert “S Street, 
$6,506,” so as to read: 

Northwest: Thirty-sixth Street, Reservoir Road to S$ Street, $6,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 9, to insert: 

Northwest: Connecticut Avenue, Calvert Street to Cathedral Avenue, 
$40,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 23, to 
strike out: 

Northwest: Ogden Street, Fourteenth Street to Spring Place, $17,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 25, to strike out: 

Northwest: S Street, Thirty-fifth Street to Thirty-sixth Street, 
$6,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 4, to insert: 

Northwest: Lowell Street, Forty-fifth Street to Forty-sixth Street, 


$58,300, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 6, to insert: 


Northwest: Forty-fifth Street, Lowell Street to Cathedral 
$9,600, 


Avenue, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 
out: 


25, after line 14, to strike 


Northwest: Cleveland Avenue, Twenty-ninth Street to Thirty-third 
Place, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
out: 

Northwest: Forty-second Street, 
$17,200. 


7, 


a, 


after line 16, to strike 


Garrison Street to Jenifer Street, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 18, to insert: 


Northeast: Eighteenth Street, Street to Otis 
$15,000, 


Lawrence Street, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 24, to strike 
out: 


Northwest: Sheridan Street, Blair Road to Fifth Street, $28,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, line 8, after the fig- 
ures “$15,000” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 
“ Provided, That the necessary land be dedicated to make this 
street 160 feet in width,” so as to read: 


Northwest: Audubon Terrace, Linnean Avenue to Broad Branch 
Road, $15,000: Provided, That the necessary land be dedicated to make 
this street 160 feet in width. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 10, to strike 
out: “ Northwest: For widening the west roadway of Con- 
necticut Avenue from M Street to Dupont Circle by 15 feet and 
the east roadway of the same avenue from Wighteenth Street 
to Dupont Cirele by 15 feet, including the necessary relocation 
and readjustment of the statue occupying United States reser- 
vation 150 A, $63,000,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Northwest: For widening by 15 feet on each side and repaving the 
roadway of Connecticut Avenue from N Street to Dupont Circle; for 
widening by 15 feet on the west side and repaving the roadway of this 
avenue from Eighteenth Street to N Street and for widening and re- 
paving the roadway of the same avenue adjacent to United States 
reservations numbered 150 and 150-—A in accordance with plans ap- 
proved jointly by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks, $60,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 27, to strike out: 


Northwest: For widening to 80 feet and repaving the roadway of 
Connecticut Avenue, from Dupont Circle to Florida Avenue, including 
the replacement of defective sewer and such alteration as may be neces 
sary to the public park at the intersection of Connecticut and Florida 
Avenues and § Street, $90,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


Northwest: For widening to 70 feet and repaving the roadway of 
Thirteenth Street, I Street to Massachusetts Avenue, $70,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 17, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “ $1,506,800” and insert ‘“ $1,295,100,” so 
as to read: ; 

In all, $1,295,100; to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Gasoline 
tax, road and street improvements,” and for that purpose shal! constl- 
tute one fund and be available immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, at this point I ask that author- 
ity be given the clerks to correct the totals wherever necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 28, line 24, after the word “ paving,” to strike out “ and 
repaving ’’; and in line 25, after the word “ paved,” to strike 
out “or repaved,” so as to make the further proviso read: 


Provided further, That assessments in acordance with existing law 


shall be made for paving roadways where such roadways are paved 
with funds derived from the collection of the tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
and aceretions by repayment of assessments. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 25, 
page 32, the last item proposing an appropriation of $90,000 for 
trees and parkings. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Colorado, in charge of the bill, about the item on page 
32 relative to trees and parking. Did the committee give con- 


sideration to an increase in that item? 
Mr. PHIPPS. We considered it, and my recollection is that 


we allowed the Budget Bureau estimate, which was the amount | 


approved by the House committee. Last year $78,000 was ap- 
propriated for this purpose; so this year we have made an 
increase of $12,000 over the current year’s appropriation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand that in tree 
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lines already placed there are about 3,000 dead trees creating | 


vacancies in those lines. The future beauty of the city de- 
pends to a great extent, at least, upon the trees which are 
planted. The old towns in New England are especially note- 
worthy because of the beauty of their trees. The Senator now 
occupying the Chair (Mr. Moses in the chair) will visualize 
Exeter, that New England town where he received the funda- 
mentals of an education, which has made him a great figure 
in the affairs of his country. In that town one of the prin- 
cipals of Philips-Exeter Academy, 75 years ago planted elms 
about the place, which have greatly enhanced its stately, dig- 
nified beauty and been a source of endless enjoyment. I 
spectively suggest to the chairman of the committee that the 
District Commissioners should have some additional funds for 
this particular items. If they had at this time $25,000 they 
could replace a thousand of the dead trees, and at the same 
time could begin planting in newer parts of the city. I appeal 
to the Senator and to the committee that no wiser expenditure 
could be made than by adding $25,000 to this item. 

I talked this matter over last night with Colonel Bell; I 
asked him in detail about the situation. He spoke of the great 
need of replacing the dead trees and of planting trees in the 
newer parts of the city. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Senator from New York that when 


May the Chair suggest to 
the bill reaches 


re- | 
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which could be considered in the second deficiency bill now 
pending. In that way action could be had before the close of 
the present session of Congress. I would prefer to have that 
method adopted; it would have my support, I will say to 
the Senator; but I would not care to admit the amendment to 
this bill, because this bill has already been made up, and its 
provisions agreed to by the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad to have the assurance of 
the Senator in charge of the bill that a measure of the char- 
acter I have mentioned will be supported by him, and I will 
make the effort at a later date. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the heading 
“ Electrical department,” on page 39, line 4, before the figures 
“$9,000,” to insert “to be immediately available,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


For the and equipment of an addition to storehouse, on 
land belonging to the District of Columbia, in square 298, to be used 
for the examination, repair, and storage of material and supplies of 
the electrical department, including the inclosing, grading, 
proving of the ground, to be immediately available, $9,000. 


erection 


aud im- 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Public 
schools,” on page 40, line 15, to strike out “night school” in 


large capitals and insert “night school” in small capitals. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead 
and grounds,’ on page 47, 
Road,” to strike out 
read: 


Buildings 
ine 16, after the name “ Columbia 


“ $5,000” and insert “ $12,500,” so as to 


For the preparation of plans and specifications for the erection of a 
24-room building, including a combination gymnasium and assembly 


hall, on a site already purchased at Nineteenth Street and Columbia 
Road, $12,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 11, after the words 
“In all,” to strike out “ $2,749,500” and insert “ $2,757,000, of 
which $50,000 shall be immediately available for the préparation 
of plans,” and in line 15, after the word “ expended,” to strike 
out “and of such sum $300,000 shall be charged to the special 
fund created by the act entitled ‘An act making an adjustment 
of certain accounts between the United States and the District 
of Columbia,’ approved February 2, 1925,” so as to read: 


In all, $2,757,000, of which $50,000 shall be immediately available 


for the preparation of plans, to be disbursed and accounted for as 
“ Building and grounds, public schools,” and for that purpose shall 


constitute one fund, and remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 13, to strike 
out “For the purchase of land adjoining the site on Grant 
Road now owned by the District of Columbia,” and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 


For purchase of land adjoining the site on Grant Road now owned 
by the District of Columbia, known as parcel 46/100: Provided, That 
if said land can not be purchased at a price satisfactory to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia they authorized and em- 
powered to sell or exchange said parcel: Provided further, That in the 
event of the or exchange of said parcel the 


are 


sale commissioners are 


| authorized to use not exceeding $20,000 of this appropriation in addi- 


the | 


stage of general amendment he may then offer an amendment 


relative to the matter which he is discussing. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am aware of that, Mr. President, but I 
merely wanted to ascertain at this time what was the atti- 
tude of the Senator from Colorado in reference to the matter. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, no one is more anxious than 
am I, I think, to have the trees in this city kept in good shape 
and to see new planting carried on as rapidly as possible. 
Everything that could be done in the power of the committee 
to prevent the destruction of trees in new sections where build- 
ings are going up has been done. We think we have found 
an effective means now of stopping that. The commissioners 
did not make a plea for more than the $90,000; that is, they 
did not appeal to our committee during the hearing we gave 
them, 

The best method of procedure, I may suggest to the Sena- 
tor, would be to have Commissioner Bell present a supple- 
mental estimate to the Bureau of the Budget for $25,000, 





tion to the proceeds of sale, if any, for the purchase of a school site 
in the vicinity of Thirty-sixth and Davenport Streets. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 6, to insert: 


For the purchase of land in the vicinity of the Harrison School. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 9, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “ $37,250” and insert “ 
read: 


$77,250," so as to 


In all, $77,250, to remain available until June 30, 1929. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 50, line 25, after the word 
“until,” to strike out “June 30, 1927,” and insert “ December 


31, 1927,” so as to make the further proviso read: 

Provided further, That $154,000 of the appropriation contained in 
the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1927 for 
the purchase of school building and playground sites shall be available 
until December 31, 1927, without limitation as to price based on as- 


sessed value. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 51, to insert: 


Yor the purchase of land in the vicinity of the Crummell School, 
without limitation as to price based on assessed value, $10,000. 





The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 3, to insert: 

lor the purchase of land in the vicinity of the Parkview School, 
without limitation as to price based on assessed value, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 10, after the figures 
“1928,” to insert “ without limitation as to price based on as- 
sessed value,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


The sum of $125,000 contained in the District of Columbia appro- | 


priation act for the fiscal year 1925 for an athletic field for the Western 
High School shall remain available until June 30, 1928, without limi- 


tation as to price based on assessed value 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellane- 
ous,” on page 67, line 5, after the name “ District of Columbia,” 
to insert “exeept records and briefs in cases in which the 
United States is a party,” so as to read: 

For printing and binding for the Supreme Court and the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, except records and briefs in cases 
in which the United States is a party, $4,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 14, after the 
figures “ $85,000,” to insert a colon,and the following proviso: 
* Provided, That the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
of $75,000, fiscal year 1927, contained in the second deficiency 
act, fiscal year 1926, for this purpose, is continued and made 
available until June 30, 1928,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

To carry out the purposes of the act entitled “An act to provide 
home care for dependent children in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved June 1926, including not to exceed $10,500 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, $85,000: Provided, That the unexpended balance of 
the appropriation of $75,000, fiscal year 1927, contained in the second 
deficiency act, fiscal year 1926, for this purpose, is continued and made 
available until June 30, 1928, 


o° 
“nm, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Colorado a question in connection with the items 
for the public schools. I notice that the committee has not 
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increased the appropriation for teachers in the public schools, | 


Will the Senator explain to the Senate just what the contro- 
versy is in regard to additional teachers? I have had con- 
ferences with some people who have told me that a great many 
more teachers are needed in the public schools of the District. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator, Mr, President, that 
the committee heard those who are interested on both sides of 
the question, spending the better part of two days in the in- 


quiry, but the committee was not convinced that the evidence | 


would justify it in adding the amount necessary to provide 74 
additional teachers. 
committee felt that the subject should be inquired into very 
carefully, and the committee adopted a motion authorizing a 
request to the Bureau of Efficiency to make a comprehensive 
survey of the school situation, including all features of in- 
struction and the conduct of affairs of the schools, which re- 
port the committee will have for use when the Senate shall 
reconvene next December. If a proper showing should then be 
made by the report submitted, we can put into the first de- 
ficiency bill, which will then be pending, an amount necessary 
to provide additional teachers, beginning, say, on January 1, 
1928. If they should be needed in the latter part of September, 
when the school term opens, we would only be without them 


for the short period intervening between that time and the 
Ist of the following January. 
Mr. HARRISON. Were 74 additional teachers recommended 


by the superintendent of the schools in Washington? 

Mr. PHIPPS. They were. 

Mr. HARRISON. And did the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia recommend 74 additional. teachers? 

Mr, PHIPPS. Yes; they supported the superintendent in his 
recommendation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the superintendent come before the 
committee and present the matter? 

Mr. PHIVPS. The assistant superintendent appeared before 
the committee; the superintendent himself did not appear; I 
think there was a death in his family, or something of that 
hature, Which prevented his attendance at our meeting. 











| bill had an increase of £0 teachers over the number provided 
xyrowing out of the hearing, however, the 


| deficiency bill, which we always pass as one of the early 
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Mr. HARRISON. I am wondering if the Bureau of the 
Budget submitted an estimate for this item. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Bureau of the Budget did submit an esti- 
mate for 74 additional teachers, but the House committee did 
not accept it, and the Senate committee was not convinced that 
they should accept it. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was the amount requested for the 
74 additional teachers? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The amount involved was $121,100. The hear- 
ings have been printed, I will say to the Senator, and they will 
give him an idea of the extent to which the committee consid- 
ered this question before concluding that it should not provide 
the 74 additional teachers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that there is no question in my mind that 
the committee acted properly and wisely in this case and that 
the schools of the District are not going to suffer during the 
coming year. At first I thought that the schools really required 
74 additional teachers; but if the Senator will read the hearings 
he will find that the number of teachers in proportion to the 
number of students in the District of Columbia is higher than 
in many cities in the various States throughout the Union. If 
I thought for a moment that the schools were going to suffer, I 
would take the position that we ought to provide the addi- 
tional teachers, but I am quite sure that the schools are not 
going to suffer. The investigation to be made will develop 
exactly how many additional teachers, if any, will be needed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Colorado that I have not read 
the hearings, but I know that in the city of Washington, as in 
other cities throughout the country, the number of children in 
the schools is increasing annually. The last time I looked into 
the matter there was a great increase in the number of children 
in the public schools of Washington. That condition naturally 
calls for an increase in the number of teachers. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the number of teachers has 
creased, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not understand, after the Board of 
Education, including the superintendent of public schools, rec- 
ommended an increase of 74 teachers and convinced the Bureau 
of the Budget that the additional teachers were needed, causing 
the Bureau of the Budget to submit an estimate therefor, why 
at least some increase in the number of teachers was not recom- 
mended by the committee. As I understand, however, the com- 
mittee turned down in toto the request for 74 additional 
teachers, 

Mr. PHIPPS. But we did not stop at that. 
visited several of these schools. 
conditions. Almost every year we have visited three or four 
schools. I do not care to go into the details; the matter is all 
covered in the hearings; but increases in the number of 
teachers have been made almost every year. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is any increase at all over last year in the 
number of teachers provided in this bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS, No; the bill as it now stands carries the same 
number of teachers that we had last year. The current year's 


been in- 


We personally 
We have seen some of the 


in the last Lill 

Mr. HARRISON. How large an increase is there this year 
over the previous year in the number of pupils in the schools? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have not the figures available here. They 
are in the hearings. The average number of pupils per 
teacher is 80.21, which is the lowest of any of half a dozen 
cities of comparable size to the city of Washington. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is lower than in some cities and higher 
than in some other cities. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There are none lower than Washington. No 
large city comparable with Washington has a smaller number 
of pupils per teacher than we have here. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said something to the effect 
that the matter could be covered in a deficiency bill next year 
if more teachers were needed »ext year. Of course, we shall 
adjourn on March 4 until the 1st of December, and the next 
District appropriation bill will be passed over a year from 
now. 

Mr. first 
acts 


PHIPPS. Pardon me. I was referring to the 
of the session in December. 
Mr. HARRISON. Bui if it should be passed then, that 
would be Dece-nber, even if it were provided in a deficiency 
appropriation. 
Mr. PHIPPS. Yes. 
Mr. HARRISON. I imagine that the school board will be 
very slow to employ an additional number of teachers when 


Congress has turned down the proposal and has not made 
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provision for it; and I imagine that a teacher would not want 
to start teaching school in the District of Columbia if no funds 
were provided for the purpose. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; certainly not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Consequently, when the schools open next 
September there will be no increased number of teachers. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is quite true, as I say; the schools 
would run from the end of September until the 1st of January 
without any increase; but, if it is found necessary, the in- 
creased number could be provided for January 1 through the 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think it would be 
economical and wise to provide for half of the number that 
has been suggested by the Board of Education, to be on the side 
of safety? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The committee was not convinced that any 
addition was necessary. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will read the hearings on the subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on page 50, line 7, I ob- 
serve that provision is made for the purchase of land in the 
vicinity of the Harrison School. Is that the health school? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is; and the property in question adjoins, 
fronting on the street, and in the rear of the tenement houses 
which are erected along a frontage of about 125 feet is the 
playground of the Harrison School. 
School is continued as a health school or not, our committee 
is strongly of the opinion that the city should acquire that 
property now to square out our tract, because it will undoubt- 
edly be needed later on for school purposes. We are not con- 
vinced that the present location of the Harrison School is as 
good a one as we should have for the purposes of a health 
school, but it is not objectionable, and will be required for 
ordinary school purposes, in the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hold in my hand a letter from one of the 
medical societies seriously criticizing the physical conditions 
at i.e health school. They say that only two of the rooms get 
sufficient sunlight. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is not a fair statement. The school 
is on relatively high ground. There is a street in front. There 
is no improvement to the rear. There is an improvement at 
either side. The improvement on oné side only extends back 
part of the way. The committee visited this school. It is not 
in bad shape at all; but as against that, I will say tothe Senator 
it was recommended that the District acquire a low-lying prop- 
erty not nearly as well situated for health-school purposes as 
this one, and on which is an old orphan asylum valued at about 
$45,000. Our committee unanimously turned down that pro- 
posal and requested the commissioners to find a more suitable 
site or location for a health school. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will bear in mind that I am 
not criticizing the committee at all. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, no. I am trying to give the Senator the 
information that our committee has; that is all. 

Mr. COPELAND. But in view of the letter I have received 
from this medical society, it seemed to me that it was a very 
wise thing to make provision, as the committee has, for the 
purchase of the land, because I imagine that that contemplates 
extending this school and improving it perhaps in the future. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If it is decided that that is a proper location 
for the health school, then this property would come in. If 
it is decided that it should have a better located site, that can 
be acquired, then this building could be remodeled and devoted 
to common-school purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad that the committee has 
this conception of the importance of the work. 

One other matter while I am on my feet. I observe that 
the Senate committee has made no change in the appropriation 
for the health department. 

Mr. PHIPPS. What is the page number, please? 

Mr. COPELAND. Page 56. Am I right in assuming that 
the House, in its bill, provided all the money that the health 
officials needed? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It did. The House committee had hearings 
on that subject, and there was no request from the commis- 
sioners or anyone else for further consideration of those pro- 
visions; so, after reading the House hearings, our committee 
concluded to adopt the House language without change. 

Mr. COPELAND. Ii thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
tinue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Reformatory,” on page 70, line 15, 
after the word “walks,” to strike out “ $53,000” and insert 
“ $73,000,” so as to read: 


Secretary will con- 
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For continuing construction of permanent buildings, including sewers, 

water mains, roads, and necessary equipment of industrial railroad ; for 


equipment for new buildings; and for material for repairs to buildings, 
roads, and walks, $73,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 25, after the word 
“ products,” to insert “purchase of materials and supplies”; 
and on page 71, line 3, after the word “items,” to strike out 
“$103,500” and insert “ $106,000,” so as to read: 

For maintenance, custody, clothing, care, and support of inmates; 
rewards for fugitives; discharge gratuities provided by law; provisions, 
subsistence, medicine and hospital instruments, furniture, and quarters 
for guards and other employees and inmates; purchase of tools and 
equipment; purchase and maintenance of farm implements, livestock, 
tools, equipment; transportation; purchase, installation, operation, and 
Maintenance of machinery and other equipment necessary for the 
manufacture of metal tags, signs and markers, and cast-iron products ; 
purchase of materials and supplies; maintenance and operation of 
nonpassenger-carrying motor vehicles; supplies and labor, and all other 
necessary items, $106,000, of which sum $32,000 shall be available 
immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
on page 71, after the word “immediately,” on line 4, to in- 


|} sert-—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from South Carolina that such an amendment is not 
in order at the present time, but it will be as soon as the com- 
mittee amendments are agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well; I shall offer it then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 6, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “ $224,300” and insert “ $246,800,” so as 
to read: 


In all, $246,800, which sum shall be expended under the direction 
of the commissioners. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 20, to insert: 
COLUMBIA HOSPITAL AND LYING-IN ASYLUM 
For general repairs and for additional construction, including labor 
and material, and for expenses of heat, light, and power required in 
and about the operation of the hospital, $15,000, to be expended in the 
discretion and under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Senator in charge of the bill. I understand that the 
elevators in the Gallinger Hospital do not operate; that they 
were installed there, but that for the four years they have 
been in place they never have operated. Has any attention 
been given to this matter? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It has not been called to the attention of the 
committee.. That, of course, is a matter entirely for the com- 
missioners. The engineer commissioner would have that in 
charge, and, under him, the superintendent, of course. I have 
had no communication whatever on that subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume, Mr. President, that if it is true, 
as stated, that these elevators do not work, that there is not 
power to operate them, the Senator will take the view that there 
should be such repairs made as wiil make them effective. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think recourse should first be had against 
the contractors who supplied the elevators. Certainly the com- 
missioners would not purchase elevators without the usual guar- 
anty that accompanies them. I do not think it is a matter for 
the consideration of the Appropriations Committee until the 
authorities find that an appropriation of money is necessary to 
provide some facility there that they are short of. 

Mr. COPELAND. My attention was called to this subject by 
an article in the Evening Star of January 12, which said that 
spiders alone use the elevators out at Gallinger Hospital. 
Having read this article, I wrote the superintendent of the 
hospital, who replied: 

There are four elevators in the psychopathic buildings which have 
never been used. As I understand it, the generator in our power plant 
has not sufficient power to operate them. 


My purpose is served, in that I have called the attention of 
the committee to this situation; and I take it for granted that 
steps will be taken to correct this defect if the situation is as I 
have stated it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
I should say. 
province. 


That is hardly the province of this committee, 
It should go to the commissioners. That is their 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the a | 
why the elevators were not used does not appear from that 
statement, as I understand it. It does not appear that they 
are not capable of being operated. 
Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I will say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that there is lack of power. The superintendent says: 


\s I understand it, the generator in our power plant has not suffi- 





cient power to operate them, 


rently there was a defect in the plans and no provision 
for power machinery sufficient to operate these 
ele Of course, it is a very wicked thing to have a 
hospital--a three-story building, is it not?—where there are 
sick people, particularly patients of this type. 


App 
made 


Valors., 


Wis 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It certainly would appear to | 
be the duty of the superintendent to bring it to the attention | 


of the commissioners, and if legislation on the subject is 
required the commissioners should bring it to the attention of 
the District Committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I suggest to the Senator that he should refer 
that correspondence to the commissioners. I think undoubtedly | 
it will have attention. 

Mr. COPELAND. In a conversation I had with Colonel Bell, | 
I gained the impression that there is a building plan on at | 
Gallinger Hospital. Is that true? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I confess that I am not informed of any fur- | 
ther plan. They have had their plan under way for a long 
time, and my thought was that the work provided for had been 
completed. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


It is apparent that it has not been, and 
so some further steps are necessary in order to make the eleva- 
tors useful. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. 


chairman of the commitee one question. 


I should like to ask the 
I am interested in the 
schools here, by reason of the fact that I have enough children 
to fill one or two schools myself. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I just came in, however, and I do not know 
whether the item pertaining to the schools has been disposed of, 
I want to say that I know that some of the schools are so 
crowded at the present time that it is necessary to keep some 
of the children out of school, and they are only permitted to 
go half a day. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 

Mr. 


President, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Yes, | 
WHEELER. It is a deplorable condition, and I was | 
wondering whether or not this bill takes care of that situation. | 
Mr. PHIPPS. I repeat what I said during the Senator’s | 
absence—that the Bureau of Efficiency has been requested to | 
make a thorough and complete survey of the school situation 
us to the number of pupils, the number of teachers, and the 
administration—in fact, going into the matter as thoroughly as 
possible. While it is true, as the Senator says, that some | 
schools are overcrowded and some have staggered hours, there 
are other schools that have a minimum number of pupils in 
attendance. As I stated a while ago, our average is 30.21 
pupils per teacher—the lowest of any city of comparable size 
that we know of—and yet, in many cases that we found, we 
have seen teachers sitting down with classes of six and eight 
pupils, while in other places the rooms were overcrowded. 
There should be a readjustment in the matter of zoning. 
Mr. WHEELER. 
at the E. V. 
i 


I am speaking especially of conditions out 
Brown School, because I am familiar with that 
particular section. There is not room enough in that school to 
accommodate the children who live in that district. The result 
is that some of the children go to school for only half a day 
and do not get the instruction they otherwise would get and 
to which children of their age are entitled and the same that 
children of that age get in other cities all over the country. It 
s ems to me this is the one place in the United States where 
we ought to have better schools than are to be found anywhere 
else, or at least schools that are equal to those in other places ; 
and we ought to have enotgh space to make it possible for the 
children to go to public schools and not have them driven into 
private schools. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let me give the Senator one instance, which 
he will find mentioned in the hearings had before the commit- 
tee. I refer to testimony of the assistant superintendent about 
the conditions at the Oyster School, which was erected partly 
to relieve the crowded condition in the John Eaton School. The 
Senator will find his admission that at the Oyster School there 
is room for 129 pupils which is not being utilized to-day. 
Pupils who should be going to the Oyster School are still going 
to the John Eaton School, one reason being that in the Oyster 
School, although there is available space and they have the 
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teachers, no facilities have been provided for seventh and 
eighth grades, and the John Eaton School is overcrowded part! y 
because it has to take care of those 129 pupils. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not know whether the blame lay with 
Congress in not appropriating a sufficient amount of money, or 
whether it was lack of efficiency on the part of the school 
board, but I do know that as a matter of fact the conditions 
out at the E. V. Brown School are bad. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The committee wishes to determine whether 
or not it is a question of efficiency in management, and 
whether or not proper management will enable the force of 
teachers we have provided for to take care of the number of 
pupils who are in daily attendance at the schools. 

Mr. WHEELER, I want all my children to have, at least, an 
opportunity to be educated in the public schools, 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator has a perfect right to have the 
opportunity, and a perfect right to ask me for the information, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, from what the Senator has 
said it looks as if it is a question of a proper board of edu. 
cation. It is the board that has jurisdiction over this matter, 
it would seem, and not Congress. If there is a good board, 
that board ought to adjust these matters. 


Mr. PHIPPS. We hope to find out whether the board is 
functioning or not. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 


next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Militia,” on 
page 80, line 12, after the word “business” to insert “not 
excceding $300 for traveling expenses, including attendance at 
meetings or conventions of associations pertaining to the Na- 
tional Guard,” so as to read: 


For expenses of camps, including hire of horses for officers required 
to be mounted, and such hire not to be deducted from their mounted 
pay, and for the payment of commutation of subsistence for enlisted 
men who may be detailed to guard or move the United States property 
at home stations on days immediately preceding and immediately fol- 
lowing the annual encampments, damages to private property incident 
to encampment, instruction, purchase, and maintenance of athletic, 
gymnastic, and recreational equipment at armory or field encampments, 
not to exceed $500; practice marches and practice cruises, drills, and 
parades; rent of armories, drill halls, and storehouses; fuel, light, heat, 
care and repair of armories, offices, and storehouses, practice ships, 
boats, machinery and dock, dredging alongside of dock, telephone serv- 
ice, horses and mules for mounted organizations, street-car fares (not 
to exceed $200) necessarily used in the transaction of official business, 
not exceeding $300 for traveling expenses, including attendance at 
meetings or conventions of associations pertaining to the National 
Guard, and for general incidental expenses of the service, $55,550. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ General ex- 
penses, public parks,” on page 82, line 12, after the words 
“and so forth,” to strike out “ $358,000” and insert “ $363,000,” 
so as to read: 


General expenses: For general expenses in connection with the main- 
tenance, care, improvement, furnishing of heat, light, and power of 
public parks, grounds, fountains, and reservations, propagating gardens, 
and greenhouses under the jurisdiction of the Office of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital, including $5,000 for the 
maintenance of the tourists’ camp on its present site in East Potomac 
Park, and including personal services of seasonal or intermitten em- 
ployees at per diem rates of pay approved by the director, not exceed- 
ing current rates of pay for similar employment in the District of 
Columbia; the hire of draft animals with or without drivers at local 
rates approved by the director; contingent expenses; city directories; 
communication service; car fare; traveling expenses; professional, 
scientific, technical, and law books; periodicals and reference books; 
blank books and forms; photographs; dictionaries and maps; leather 
and rubber articles for the protection of employees and property; the 
maintenance, repair, exchange, and operation of not to exceed four 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles and all necessary bicycles, 
motor cycles, and self-propelled machinery; the purchase, maintenance, 
and repair of equipment and fixtures, ‘etc., $363,000. 


Mr. PHIPPS. As a substitute for that 1 desire to present 
the amendment I send to the desk, different in form only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will report the 
substitute. 

The Curer CLterK. On page 82, line 12, strike out “ $358,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $500,000.” 

The amen iment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The CHigr CLERK. On page 82, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
the words “not exceeding $23,000 for the improvement of 
Meridian Hill Park,’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: 








1927 


not exceeding $160,000 for the improvement of Merid‘an Hill Park, 
including the completion of the walis and main entrance on Sixteenth 
Street, the wall on Fifteenth Street, and the construction of the wall 
on W Street, from Fifteenth Street to Sixteenth Street, together with 
entrances to the park, and grading, all in accordance with plans to be 
approved by the Fine Arts Commission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 25, after the word 
“structures” t> insert a colon and the following additional 
proviso; 

Provided further, That not to exceed $5,000 may be expended by 
contract or otherwise for architectural or other professional services 
without reference to the classification act of 1923 or civil-service rules, 
as approved by the director. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, line 9, after the figures 
“ $150,000” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That not to exceed $5,000 may be expended by contract 
or otherwise for consulting engineering and other professional serv- 
ices without reference to the classification act of 1923 or civil-service 
rules, at rates approved by the director. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 13, to insert: 


For repairing and continuing the construction of a sea wall in the 
Potomac River between the north boundary line of Potomac Park and 
the north building line of G Street, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission,” on page 84, after line 
19, to insert: 


For acquiring, by the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, by purchase so far as it may be able to purchase at prices deemed 
by it to be reasonable and fair, otherwise by condemnation proceedings 
under and in accordance with the act approved August 30, 1890, for 
park purposes, the tract of land known as the Patterson tract and 
designated as parcel 129/2, containing about 81 acres, and said com- 
mission may reduce the area to be acquired in said tract, when by 
reason of improvements constructed or unreasonable prices asked or 
for other reasons in its judgment the public interest may require, 
$600,000. The unexpended balance of $300,000 remaining of the so- 
called surplus fund created by the act approved February 2, 1925, being 
“An act making an adjustment of certain accounts between the United 
States and the District of Columbia,” shall be applied toward the 
acquisition of this tract and the balance to be paid out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia and the general funds of the Treasury in 
the same proportion as other expenditures of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Washington 
Aqueduct,” on page 88, after line 14, to insert: 


For 9,000 feet of 12-inch main in Alabama Avenue SE., from Branch 
Avenue to the District line, $42,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 23, before the 
word “shall,” to strike out “$363,500” and insert “ $320,700” ; 
in line 24, after the word “and,” to strike out “ $336,500” and 
insert “ $379,300"; and on page 89, line 1, after the name 
“ District of Columbia,” to insert a comma and “this work to 
be done under contract entered into by the United States 
Engineer office,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For laying of approximately 21,000 feet of 48-inch water main from 
the intersection of Nebraska and Wisconsin Avenues to Georgia Ave- 
nue and Military Road, and for an addition to Reno Reservoir, 
$700,000, to be available immediately, of which amount $320,700 
shall be paid from the revenues of the water department and $379,300 
from the revenues of the District of Columbia, this work to be done 
under contract entered into by the United States Engineer office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next améndment was, on page 89, line 23, after the word 
“department,” to insert “employed during the fiscal years 1927 
and 1928,” so as to make the further proviso read: 


Provided further, That, excluding five inspectors in the sewer de- 
partment employed during the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, no person 
shall be employed in pursuance of the authority contained in this 
paragraph for a longer period than nine months in the aggregate 
during the fiscal year. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 12, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “regulations” and insert “ schedules,” so 
as to read: 
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Sec. f. That the commissioners and other responsible officials, in 
expending appropriations contained in this act, so far as possible shall 
purchase material, supplies, including food supplies and equipment, 
when needed and funds are available, in accordance with the schedules 
of the General Supply Committee or from the various services of the 
Government of the United States possessing material, supplies, passen- 
ger-carrying and other motor vehicles, and equipment no longer re- 
quired because of the cessation of war activities. Surplus articles 
purchased from the Government, if the same have not been used, 
shall be paid for at a reasonable price, not to exceed actual cost, and 
if the same have been used, at a reasonable price based upon length 
of usage. The various services of the Government of the United States 
are authorized to sell such surplus articles to the municipal government 
under the conditions specified, and the proceeds of such sales shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer a committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 9, line 16, strike out all after 
the numerals “ 1927” dowa to and including the word “ same,” 
in line 20, as follows: 


The clerk will report the 


Provided, That no part of this or any other appropriation contained 
in this act or that is now available shall be expended for building, 
installing, and maintaining street-car loading platforms and lights 
of any description employed to distinguish same. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That completes the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is as in Committee 
of the Whole and still open to amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment on page 39, line 20, so that where it provides for an 
expenditure of $5,662,640, the amount be made $5,723,190. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask the Senator how many additional 
teachers that would provide for? 

Mr. HARRISON. The estimate of the Board of Education, 
reading from the Recorp, asks for 74 teachers extra. That 
called for an additional appropriation of $121,100. I have cut 
that in half, and am asking for an increase of $60,500. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would not have any objection te that amend- 
ment, and, as far as I have authority, I would be willing to 
accept it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on 
amend by adding the following: 

For the capture of person or persons who committed a_ horrible 


crime, to wit, criminal assault, at the Capitol Grounds the night of 
February 18, 1927, $1,000, to be immediately available. 


page 71, line 4, I move to 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I send to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will report 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. 
following: 


the 


On page 23, following line 18, insert the 

Northwest: For the widening to 50 
of H Street from Seventeenth Street 
In the widening and repaving of the roadway H Street between 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets the entire cost thereof shall be 
assessed against and collected from the owners of abutting property 
in the manner provided in the act approved July 1, 1914, as amended 
by section 8 of the act approved September 1, 1916, and the owners 
of abutting property also shall be required to modify, at their own 
expense, the roofs of any vaults that may be under the sidewalk or 
partly parking on said street, if it be found necessary to change such 
vaults to permit of the roadway being widened. 


Mr. COPELAND. May I e¢all the attention of the Senator 
in charge of the bill to this amendment? To meet his very 
proper objections to the amendment in its original form, I am 
presenting an amendment which taxes all the improvement 
against the adjoining property, and I think it is a just thing 

» do that in this particular block, because the purpose of this 
widening is to make available for business purposes the prop- 
erty abutting on the streets. It is not of tremendous interest 
to the general public, but it is of vital interest to the persons 
who own property here. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I assume that the Senator has been in con 
tact with the property owners through that section, and that 
the amendment he presents is in accordance with their views? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. With that assurance, Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the amendment. 


feet and repaving the roadway 
to Eighteenth Street, $10,000. 
of 
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Mr. LENROOT. May we have the amendment reported? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk again read the amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
the item on page 48 relating to the McKiniey High School 
appropriation. I send the amendment to the desk, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read the 
amendment, 
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The Cuter CLerK. On page 48, line 10, insert the following 
proviso; 

Provided, That no part of the appropriations made for the construc- 
tion of said school shall be used for the erection of a heating or 
power plant at or immediately adjacent to the intersection of Second | 
and R Streets NE., but such funds shall be available for the extension 
and exp on of the present beating plant of the Langley Junior High 
School to adequately serve said new McKinley High School. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make impossible the perpetration on the people of 
this District a great burden and a great injustice. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the noble site 


where the McKinley High School is being crected. It is a splen- 
did site, in my judgment, on a plateau up above the level of 
the streets surrounding it and the property in the neighborhood. 
Upon this same square stands the Langley School. 

Let me make plain to Senators the layout of the buildings in 
the block. If the desk before me represented the block in ques- 
tion, the place where the sand box is would be the present 
location of the Langley High School. The McKinley High 
School is to be built within a distance of 100 feet of the Lang- 
ley High School, across the street, along the front abutting on 
the street, to the corner and around the corner of Second Street. 
Then, between the end of the building and the heating plant in 
question will be built the gymnasium. On the corner it is the 
purpose of the commissioners to erect the heating plant. At 
the left lower corner is the swimming pool, and between it and 
the buildings are the athletic grounds. It ts a wonderful site 
and, in my judgment, a splendid layout of the buildings with 
the exception of the heating plant. 

The street-car line proceeds on R Street and turns at Second 
Street. On R Street and Second Street are nice little two-story 
homes owned by people. They are not rented homes. They 
are not apartment houses. They are the homes of those citi- 
zens. They have taken great pride in them. On Second Street, 
immediately opposite the proposed heating plant, are beautiful 
terraces and in every way the citizens have shown a pride in 
their homes. 

Now, at the corner, taking in about an acre of ground for 
the building and its surroundings, the most notable part of the 
block, a place where some time a monumental and noble build- 
ing should be erected, it is proposed to erect a heating plant, 
with a great smokestack which would belch forth black smoke 
to fall upon these homes and the immediate neighborhood. I 
would not have a word to say about this matter if there were 
not some sensible and easy way of substituting a better plan. 

In the rear of the Langley High School there is now a heat- 
ing plant and there now a smokestack. The nuisance is 
already established. All the commissioners need to do to take 
care of heat for the new building is to enlarge the heating 
plant of the Langley School and from it heat the new buildings 
and serve the new group. It will be urged that it is too late 
to do this. It is never too late to do a right thing for people 
who are being imposed upon. It will be urged that a lot of 
money has been spent. There should not have been spent a 
single penny of money, because we started last spring to try 
to impress upon the commissioners the unwisdom of the act. 
But they have gone forward and started construction of the 
heating plant. 

It will be stated by some that a large amount of money has 
been spent. A few days ago a subcommittee of the District 
Committee, consisting of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sacketr], the Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp], and myself, 
visited the site. The Senator from Maine estimated the ex- 
penditure at $3,000. The Senator from Kentucky estimated it 
at from $15,000 to $16,000. My own judgment was that about 
$5,000 had been spent. We had a hearing on the matter before 
the District Committee and the hearings are printed and are 
available to Senators. It was there stated by the former 
municipal architect and other expert engineers that there would 
be a very material saving in primary cost by enlarging the 
Langley heating plant. It is the opinion of all who have in- 
vestigated the matter that so far as service is concerned it 
would be much better to serve heat from there. 
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If there is one place in the world where the citizen should be 
given exceptional attention it is in the voteless District of Co- 
lumbia. The people have no right to protest through the ballot. 
They have only a moral right to protest. They are outraged 
and incensed to think that their property will be destroyed by 
this project. Since there is a means of escape, since we can 
go on with the fine project, since it will involve no delay of any 
consequence, it is not too late now to stop the work. All the 
steel construction which is there and which is in pl.ce ean be 
used elsewhere, There will be merely the loss of the labor, 
which is of no consequence, and a wrong act will be done away 
with and these people will be decently served by the Congress 
of the United States. 

I appeal to Senators, if they have not been on the site, to 
take my word or to take the word of others who have been 
there. They will find the situation exactly as stated. To my 
mind, it seems an absurd thing to make use of the chief corner 
in this community, a place where a fine building should be 
erected in the future, to put an unsightly, health-degtroying, 
comfort-destroying building such as is proposed for the heating 
plant. I appeal to Senators to adopt my amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
there are any practical difficulties in the way of enlarging the 
present plant? Is there any reason why that could not be done? 

Mr. COPELAND. The levels are such, so the engineers 
testify, that to get proper return from the gymnasium, where 
they require very little heat, it might require a pump to be 
installed, which would be a very simple thing. It was testified 
by competent men that there are no difliculties in the way of 
making the correction. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator’s picture of the 
layout of the property is accurate as far as it goes, But one 
point may not have been called to his attention, and that is 
that the property to the left of the present Langley Building, 
toward Second Street, which has been reserved for extension 
of the Langley School, it was necessary to take for the Me- 
Kinley School in order to build the immense plant desired. 
Therefore the only place where it would be advantageous to 
erect the addition to the Langley School, which is now under 
way, is the territory now occupied by the present heating plant 
for the Langley School. The heating plant for the Langley 
School as it exists is in the center of the present Langley 
building. 

Immediately across the street is an institution where chil- 
dren are cared for. In that same neighborhood are residences. 
The proposed location of the new plant—and it is not only 
proposed, but the plant is well under way at the corner of R 
and Second Streets—has been zoned as a commercial section. 
It is within 2 blocks 07 the railroad tracks and sidings. 

One object in locating the heating plant there is its prox- 
imity to the railway, which would avoid, if they must use coal 
for fuel, transporting the coal to the center of the high school 
and the junior high school buildings, It would have to be trans- 
ported a much shorter distance, because it is between one- 
eighth and one-fourth of a mile farther to go to the present 
heating plant of the Langley School than to reach the new 
plant from the railroad siding. However, the stack is 120 feet 
high—not above the ground, but above the roofs of the build- 
ings, so the full height is about 150 feet. If it is necessary to 
use coal, the most modern methods of combustion will be re- 
sorted to—chain grates and larger forms of stokers; but it is 
hoped to use oil for fuel, which would practically eliminate 
smoke. So far as the smoke nuisance is concerned, if there 
were one, it would be just as great from a plant where the 
present plant is located in front of the Langley School as it 
would be from a plant across the street from the residences to 
which the Senator refers. 

As to the estimate of the amount of work that has been 
accomplished, I have the figures which were prepared by Major 
Atkins under date of February 11. He told me the cost of the 
present heating plant, exclusive of mechanical equipment, is 
$103,331, and if that were to be abandoned it would entail a 
60 per cent loss, or $62,000 in round numbers. Fifty thousand 
bricks have been laid in the walls. Two hundred and ninety 
yards of concrete have been poured. In order to relocate the 
heating plant and put it back in the Langley building the pres 
ent contract in the amount of $391,000 would have to be can- 
celed and an adjustment would have to be made with regard 
to work comp.eted on the present plant and material contracted 
for. Of thi material, very little could be used for a new 
plant. The ash bar, coal bar, and coal bunker, at a cost of 
$17,300, could not be used in the new project. Approximately 
900 feet of concrete tunnel would have to be constructed for 
the service mains to supply McKinley, at a cost of $21,250. 
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New pipe lines, valves, and so forth, in the tunnel would cost 
approximately $7,000. That figures up in all $90,250. 

The letter of the engineer commissioner accompanying the 
statement is rather lengthy, but it presents the point that if the 
commissioners and the board were to take up the matter as a 
new question to-day, if they had to do it over again, they would 
undoubtedly reach the same conclusion, that the location de- 
cided upon for the heating plant is a correct and proper one. 

Under the circumstanees I must oppose the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course the costs of material on the 
ground and the tunnels would have to be incurred anyway, 
because it does not make any difference whether the system 
goes from the heating plant on the corher of Second and R 
Streets up to Langley School or whether it goes the other way. 
It is a perfectly absurd statement to say that any such cost is 
involved. In the next place, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
GouLp] made very clear to me, from long experience which he has 
had in heating matters, that to carry the system from the point 
at Second and R Streets the long distance of 2,000 feet to Lang- 
ley School would make it a very expensive, if not impossible, 
thing satisfactorily to heat the Langley School. 

It may be said the distance is the same on the way back. 
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It is not the same, because the gymnasium requires very little | 


heating. The body heat or animal heat furnishes comfort there, 
but the buildings which must be properly heated are the Lang- 
ley School and the main building of the McKinley High School. 

So I appeal to Senators in the interest of these citizens, 
in order that their property may be protected, in order that 
we may save this beautiful site for future buildings, and on 


| With the one at the Langley School it 


every ground of common sense, as I see it, to adopt my amend- | 


ment, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations visited the site and we did not reach the conclusions 
arrived at by the Senator from New York at all. We believe 
that the engineer commissioner and the other commissioners 


| 


| subserved. 


were correct and fully justified in locating the new plant where 


it is. 
The amendment submitted by the Senator from New York 
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Mr. President, I know of enormous buildings which have been 
constructed for that sum, including a heating plant. 

Mr. COPELAND. And that does not include the value of 
this splendid corner; that should be added. 

Mr. KING. I understand that the sum mentioned is merely 
for the heating plant itself. 

Mr. President, I think a mistake has been made. I shall 
support the Senator from New York. Perhaps I do not fully 
appreciate the point that h: makes, but I can not bring my 
mind to believe that an expenditure of nearly $400,000 for a 
heating plant for three buildings of the character described 
is a judicious and proper use of public funds. It seems to me 
to be wasteful, extravagant, and indefensible. I am afraid 
that some of the architects and engineers of the city act like 
some officials whom I might mention who seem to think that 
the Public Treasury is inexhaustible and forget the burdens 
which rest upon the taxpayers. I think a heating plant ade- 
quate for the needs of these buildings could have been con- 
structed for less than half the sum named, and I want to 
criticize the expenditure of nearly $400,000 for a heating 
plant. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is the point of order 
which has been raised by the Senator from Colorado founded 
on the idea that my amendment increases the appropriation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I dispute that it increases 
the appropriation, because if this heating plant is connected 
will save far more 
money than the expenditure already made: so I can not con- 
ceive that the point of order could be well taken under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
in regard to this heating plant. I think the position of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is well taken; that the expendi- 
ture for this plant is not at all warranted by the purpose to be 
In order to construct this heating plant, it is neces- 
sary to abandon a heating plant which has been erected in a 


| fireproof addition to the other school building stretching out 


involves an expenditure which has not been estimated for, | 


which would add to the amount carried in the appropriation 
bill, and I therefore must make the point of order against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado 
permit an inquiry for my own information? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I was somewhat startled at the figures an- 
nounced by the Senator as to the cost of the heating plant when 
completed, as the plant is projected. I would like to know 
why the plant should cost so much. Why is it necessary to 
build the plant so large merely to heat one or two or three 
buildings? 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
factor. The plant itself is necessarily a very large one. If the 
Senator would step into the room of the Committee on Appro- 


The size of the buildings is the controlling | 


priations down stairs, he would see a picture of the layout | 
showing the location of the plant, showing the heating plant in | 


connection with the McKinley School, and we also have there 
ah accompanying sketch from the Langley School. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that | was unable to go 


with the committee, though I am a member of the subcommittee, | 


to examine this particular project, but I confess that I do not 
quite understand why a heating plant should cost such a large 
Sum. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator would understand it if he 
were to see this heating plant. I may say to the Senator it is 
au enormous and elaborate plant, which is going to a 
great deal of money, and it involves a needless waste of money, 
which ought not to be incurred by the Government. 

Mr. KING. What is the cost to be? Does the Senator from 
New York know? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is to be about $400,000. 

Mr. KING. And how many buildings are to be heated? 

Mr. COPELAND. The gymnasium, the McKinley High 
School, and the Langley School—three buildings. 

Mr. KING. A heating plant to cost $400,000 for the heating 
of those three schools, I think, is extravagant. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The cost is to be $391,000. 

Mr. KING. 
an extravagant and improvident waste of public funds. 
those who suggested a plant so large to heat three buildings 
am familiar with those bu‘ldings 


cost 


I think 
and I 


The expenditure of $391,000 for the purpose is | 


toward the river. If it had been properly planned, the present 
plant could have been extended without interfering at all with 
the addition to the Langley School, because the entire roof of 
that heating plant comes under the main lower level of the 
Langley School. The amount of money which has been esti- 
mated as necessary for heating those buildings by this plant 
is such as no business man could ever bring himself to approve 
as an original proposition. 

I wish to criticize the commissioners who acted in this mat- 
ter, because they received notice last spring that the District 
Committee was interested in the project and felt that the ex- 
isting heating plant could probably be made a nucleus. Engi- 
neering work should have been done to determine whether that 
was possible, and the expenditures that have already been made 
on that plant, which is in excellent condition to-day, should 
have been taken into consideration in coming to a judgment as 
to how the plant should have been constructed. I do not find 
that they have considered anything but the one class of heat- 
ing, that by coal. - 

An examination of the plant indicates to me—and I have had 
some practical experience in the building of such plants—that 
while the total cost is far out of line with what it should be, 
the amount of money which has already been expended on it— 
and the work which has been done can not be availed of if the 
plan were altered—is too great to warrant a change at the 
present time. To say that there has been expended $103,000, or 


| anything in that neighborhood, which expenditure could not be 


| be excavated, 


-failed to understand their duty | 


availed of, is too great an estimate, because in any event tun- 
nels must be provided for and also a great deal of earth must 
and the removal of earth is a very expensive 
matter in this community. A great deal of that work would 
have to be continued if the plant were put at the other end, 
and the tunnels would have to be run as far as is proposed 
under the construction now under way. Furthermore, the 
foundations have been put in for this plant, and that is an ex- 
pensive part of the plant. 

The stack is well above the 
another great item of expense. Therefore I do not believe that 
we are warranted at this time in calling a halt to the work, 
but I do want to give notice to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict that when they come before the committee and expect to 
secure authorization for improvements, which they suggest in 
various quarters of the city, the District Committee's request 
for further investigation before expenditures are authorized 
ought to be and must be complied with if they are to receive 


foundation to-day, and that is 


and failed to take into account what I conceive to be the legiti- | the support of the committee in the improvements which they . 


mate needs of the District. 





Four hundred thousand dollars! | wish to make. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry ? 
Mr. SACKETT. Certainly. 


Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, he thinks that the 
original plan to erect this plant at the point indicated by the 
Senator from New York was unwise. If that is true, why 
should we complete an act of unwisdom and ratify the wrong 
which has been done or is being done? 

Mr. SACKETT. Because the expenditures that have already 
been made, the cost of the machinery which has been acquired, 
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and the expenditures, particularly on the addition to the Lang- | 


ley High School which interferes with the use of the plant 
there, having been gotten well under way, indicate to me that 
there would be a greater loss in changing the location at the 
present time than there would be in going ahead with the 
contract which bas already been let. The Senator realizes, of 


posed by contractors for giving up those contracts and entering 


upon a different project are a tremendous charge upon any | 
new plans that may be proposed. That is always the case 
where special plans are subsequently made. I estimated on 


the ground in a cursory manner that probably $16,000 or $18,000 
have already been spent on the plant itself, but when we con- 
sider the tunnels and everything else that has been done in 
connection with the plant—seme of which work could be used 
but some of which could not be used—the expenditures which 
have been made have reached a very much larger figure than 
that. I simply felt from the examination I was able to make 
that the wisest course to-day was to complete the plant rather 
than to make a change with all the attendant penalties, 

Mr. KING. 
already stated by merely a few words. I have had occasion to 
visit some of the school buildings in the District which are in 
course of construction and some which have been constructed, 
and I have examined some of the plans for buildings. I wish 
to express a criticism of what I believe to be reckless expendi- 
ture by those who have constructed the school buildings of 
Washington. I think that the cost of the school buildings here 
is entirely disproportionate to the value which is received by 
the people and by the taxpayers. A million dollars for the 
McKinley High School is entirely too great a sum, and, as well 
in the case of some of the other buildings the cost bas been 
excessive. 
houses, it seems to me, ought to condemn 
those who have sanctioned it. I was about to say, to oblivion ; 
[ shall not say that, but, at any rate, ought to prevent them 
from getting other contracts for plans for buildings in the 
future. 

I think that an investigation as to the selection of sites, the 
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built, I contend, in spite of the expenditures made, that we can 
utilize the Langley plant and still save money in the initia! 
cost, and so far as the ultimate heating of the buildings is con- 
cerned, there is no doubt at all that the plant in the Langley 
High School will provide much more satisfactory heating for 
the building. 

Then, lastly, are we to disregard the rights of these citizens? 
There are dozens of them who own beautiful little homes in 
this vicinity. Are we going on, by the erection of this building, 
to destroy the uses of these homes and their value? 

Whatever nuisance there is at the Langley School has been 
established by a plant there for several years. We propose now 
to take it away from a place where values have atijusted them- 
selves to that nuisance, and put a nuisance at the main corner 
of this property to destroy property rights in the neighbor- 


, hood. 
course, that when contracts have been made the penalties im- | 


| that it was a limitation upon an appropriation. 


Mr. President, I wish to supplement what I have | 


So, Mr. President, because of the rights of the citizens and 
because in my judgment it will cost less initial expenditure to 


| 0 to the Langley High School,, I appeal to the Senate to adopt 


this amendment. ° 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
appeals from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hastily read the amendment 
offered by the Senator; and while, of course, I have great 
respect for the fairness and wisdom of the Chair’s ruling, I ask 
the Chair to consider the amendment again. It did seem to me 
If it is a 
limitation upon an appropriation, then I conceive that it would 
not be subject to the point of order which has been suggested 
by the able Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is also legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ruled upon the 
language of Rule XVI, paragraph 1, which provides that no 
amendment shall be received to any general appropriation Dill 
the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill or to add a new item of appropriation. 
The Chair is of the opinion that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New York falls under both those categories 
and is plainly out of order on the point raised by the Senator 
from Colorado. 


The Senator from New York appeals from the decision of 


| the Chair. 


The style of architecture of some of these school- | 
the architect and | 


cost of the sites, the kind of buildings, the malformation of | 


some of them, the excessive cost of some of them is needed. 
As a member of the District Committee, I am entirely dissatis- 
fied, Mr. President, with the way in which some of these school 
buildings are constructed, with the style of their architecture, 
and particularly with their enormous and, in my opinion, un- 
justifiable cost. I can not conceive of a heating plant for 
these buildings to cost, aside from the ground, $400,000, and by 
the time we get through with the extras and the deficits I feel 
sure that the cost will exceed $400,000. I want to register 
my disapproval and my criticism of the commissioners and 
those who are responsible for what I conceive to be an im- 
provident use of public money. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to bear 
with me for just a few minutes more. I very keenly feel 
the situation, I think I have never seen such an exhibition 
of bureaucracy as has been apparent in this instance. The 
matter was brought to the attention of the commissioners last 
spring and a public hearing was held. As the Senator from 
Kentucky |Mr. Sackett] has said, the attention of the com- 
missioners was called by the District Committee to the situa- 
tion, and then early in the session we had another hearing. 
The engineer commissioner was preseut, and stated that it was 
not too late to make the change suggested. If we wish to give 
evidence of how we feel about the disregard of the wishes of 
the Senate, we have an opportunity to do it here. It was made 
perfectly clear how the various members of the District Com- 
mittee felt about it, and everybody who has spoken here, I 
think, with the possible exception of the Senator in charge of 
the bill, indicated that if the construction had not proceeded 
aus far as it has there should be a change in the plan, 

Mr. President, with the saving of this piece of property, by 
doing away with the necessity of erecting this ornate building, 
by the use of materials which have been used elsewhere and 
which may be availed of, by the enlargement of the Langley 
plant, which can be done, because it goes under the building 
without any ornate superstructure, the stack already being 


Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment, Mr. 
the Chair please state again the second point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the amendment adds a 
new item of appropriation by providing that further construc- 
tion must be made upon the heating plant already established in 
connection with the Langley High-School Building. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
should be notified, and others as well, that there is a further 
requirement in the same rule which provides that amendments 
must be offered and sent to the committee and receive the 
indorsement of the committee to be in order. Nothing of that 
kind has been done in this case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels that he has 
already furnished sufficient grounds for his ruling. The Sena- 
tor from New York appeals from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have not appealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair begs the Senator's 
pardon, then. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I have not appealed; but if this sub 
ject is still open, I should like to say a little more about it. 

Mr. WARREN. The subject is not open unless there is an 
appeal. After a ruling on the point of order, unless there is an 
appeal, further debate is not in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that while there has been no formal action by the District 
Committee, the District Committee appointed a subcommittee of 
which the majority of the members take the same view that I do. 

Mr. WARREN. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, however, if this matter is 
clearly contrary to the rules, I have no recourse; but I think 
it is a very outrageous thing to permit the destruction of the 
property of the home owners in this neighborhood by the 
erection of this plant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if this matter is decided adversely 
to the contention of the Senator, I hope he will introduce his 
bill and have it referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia ard have it reported out, so that if he can not get 
what we think would be right on the appropriation bill he will 
compel, by an independent act, the pursuit of the proper course. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I have a bill now 
before the committee on the subject ; and if the Senator is there 
to help me, I think we may be able to pass it through the 
committee. 


President. Will 
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Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in justice to the commissioners | 
I think I should read a few lines from their letter, and I call 
the attention of the Senator from New York to it: 


FEBRUARY 11, 1927. 





The Hon. LAWRENCE C, PHIPPs, 
United State Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Pureps: The municipal architect is preparing esti- 
mates to show the cost involved in changing the heating plant of the 
\'cKinley Technical High Séhool from the place where it is now located 
to a new location adjacent to the Langley Junior High School. I will 

view the location of this plant briefly. 

Chis heating plant was located at the southeast corner of the grounds 

n whieh the Langley Junior High School and the new McKinley 
rechnical High School are located by the municipal architect after 
consultation with the school authorities. When the plans were pub- 
lished in the newspapers last spring the residents on Second and R 
Streets near the proposed plant site protested, and I looked into the | 
patter very carefully and furnished Senator Sackrerr a résumé of the 
irguments for and against the proposed change in location. Later | 
the Park and Planning Commission decided to locate one of the bathing 
pools authorized by the last Congress somewhere in the grounds sur- 
rounding these two schools; and the commissioners designated Major | 
Atkins, who had just arrived and who had no preconceived opinion on 
the subject, to act with representatives of the board of education and | 
the office of Public Buildings and Public Parks to decide not only 
where the swimming pool should be located, but where the heating | 
plant should be located. I told Major Atkins to give very sympathetic 
| 
} 


consideration to the protests that had been received, and to change tle 
location of the heating plant if it appeared desirable to do so. Al- 
though the contract for the McKinley Technical High School had been 
let in May, work had not progressed so far that a change could not 
have been made without much expense. That committee recommended 
that the heating plant be located near the intersection of Second and | 
R Streets. } 

It is true, no doubt, that the hauling of fuel and ashes, together with | 
some snrvoke and dirt, will be somewhat objectionable to the people | 
living on Second and R Streets; but, on the other hand, the hauling | 
and the smoke and dirt would be objectionable to other residents were | 
the heating plant located adjacent to the Langley School. But more 
important is the fact that if located adjacent to the Langley School 
the hauling and the smoke would be objectionable to the pupils in 
the Langley and McKinley Schools, and the use of the grounds for play 
and athletic purposes would be interfered with to a considerable extent 
unless very expensive tunnel] facilities be provided. 


The location at the intersection of Second and R Streets is just | 
across R Street from property zoned for industrial purpeses, and not 
far from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tracks and the Eckington 
yards. It is manifest that to move this heating plant several hundred 
feet farther from industrial zoning into an area zoned entirely for 
residential use would not appear advisable. 

The contract for the Langley School was let in January, and this 
contract contemplates the extension of the Langley School to the rear 
so that the building will occupy the ground now occupied by the 
Langley heating plant and smokestack, with a view to utilizing the 
heating plant being instaMed for the McKinley School as a combined | 


plant. 

If no contract had been let and no work whatever done, I believe the | 
present arrangement for the heating plant would be the best arrange- | 
ment practicable; and it is manifest that to make the change now, 
when the contract for the MeKinley plant was let last May and the | 
contract for the Langley School was let in January, would involve 
very serious expenditure of public funds. The foundations are in for | 
the new heating plant and considerable of the steel structure bas been 
erected, and the plans for the pipes through the buildings would have 
to be changed to some extent. 

The contract for the Langley School addition would have to be | 
modified yery considerably, and it would appear necessary to change | 
the plans so completely as to require the cancellation of the present 
contract and the letting of a new one. 

[ have no feeling in this matter and would like to please the people 
that live in that vicinity, but certainly the amendment proposed to 
the bill that would deny the use of funds for the construction as 
planned at present should not be adopted without a very thorough 
understanding of the situation. 

Very sincerely yours, 


J. F. BgeLi, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have heard that letter 
read so many times that I could recite it from memory. 

What was referred to the committee spoken of by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado? The question of whether there could be a 
rearrangement, and the swimming pool put at the corner of 
Second and R and the heating plant put where the swimming 
pool is to be. There never was any consideration given by 
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that committee or any other committee to the relation of this 
plot to the neighbors and to the neighborhood. It was simply 
a question of whether or not buildings which were to be erected 
according to this plan could be rearranged; not whether this 
heating plant could be consolidated with the Langley plant, or 
whether an imposition was worked upon the people who own 


| adjacent property. So the letter read by the Senator from 


Colorado has absolutely no bearing upon the case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I presume discussion has 
about ended on this bill, and I hope the bill will pass. I wish 
to submit a few observations on an important matter which is 
not particularly relevant to the measure now before the Senate, 
but a matter that ought to be considered. However, I yield 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to call up a bill which 


| he assures me will give rise to no debate. 


GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 9916 
be taken up and passed at this time. If there is the least 
discussion, I will withdraw it. It relates to the boundary of 
the Grand Canyon National Park. Both Senators from Ari- 
zona are in favor of the bill, the department is in favor of it, 
the park officials are in favor of it, and it has passed the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the calendar number of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is Order of Busi- 
ness No. 1518. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a bill to revise the boundary of the 
Grand Canyon National Park in the State of Arizona, and for 
other purposes, taking off some land and adding a little land 
to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator from 
Utah? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 


| sider the bill (H. R. 9916) to revise the boundary of the Grand 
|; Canyon National Park in the State of Arizona, and for other 


purposes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 


WARRANT OFFICERS OF REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent to report back favorably, from the Committee on Mili- 


| tary Affairs, Senate bill 5112; and I submit a report (No. 1527) 
| thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
port will be received. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I may say, in a word, that this 
is a bill on which the committee is unanimous. It provides that 
the commissioned status during the war of 10 enlisted men 
shall not interfere with their being made warrant officers, as 
they would be entitled to be as a matter of right had they 
remained enlisted men throughout that time. They received 
commissions during the war for the period of the emergency 
only. The whole committee is in favor of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5112) to provide for 
appointment as warrant officers of the Regular Army of such 


| persons as would have been eligible therefor but for the inter 
| ruption of their status, caused by military service rendered by 


them as commissioned officers during the World War, which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to 
appoint as warrant officers of the Regular Army any persons whos 
commissioned service in the Army during the World War, added to 
their prior service as quartermaster clerk, amounted to 12 years or 
more of continuous service prior to June 4, 1920, and who were deemed 
not eligible for appointment as field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, be 
cause of the interruption of their 12 years’ requisite service as 
quartermaster clerks to render commissioned service in the World War, 
and who also had sufficient military service under the provisions of 
section 4a of the act of June 4, 1920, for appointment as warrant 
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officers, but were not eligible for such appointment by reason of having 
returned to a civilian status at the end of their said commissioned 
service: Provided, That in determining length of service for longevity 
pay and retirement they shall be credited with and entitled to count 
the same military service as authorized for warrant officers and all 
classified service rendered as clerks of the Quartermaster’s Department 
and Quartermaster Corps: Provided jurther, That the limitation in the 
act of June 30, 1922, on the number of warrant officers, United States 
Army, shall not apply to appointees hereunder. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
{Mr. Broussarp]}. 


I yield to the Senator from Louisiana 


HOSPITAL SITE, RAPIDES PARISH, LA. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, some time ago I intro- 
duced Senate bill 4965. A similar bill was introduced in 
the House, House bill 15414, to authorize the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to accept a title to lands required for a 
hospital site in Rapides Parish, La. It is on the calendar, 
and has been reported from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. I ask unanimous consent to substitute the House 
bill for the Senate bill, and ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. May we have the bill read, or a statement 
made of its nature? We do not know what it is. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I can explain it in one minute. 

Under the constitution of the State of Louisiana the State 
may not part with the mineral rights to public lands. We are 
donating to the United States Government 548 aeres of land, 
and without an amendment to the constitution of the State 
we can not transfer the title. The Veterans’ Bureau and every 
committee connected with it in the House agreed to accept it. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is a gift? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is a donation to the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
bill 15414, a bill similar to one reported by a Senate com- 
mittee and now on the calendar of the Senate, Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 15414) to authorize the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to accept a title to lands required for a hos- 
pital site in Rapides Parish, La., which was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ | 


Bureau be, and he is hereby, authorized, in 
required for a hospital site in Rapides Parish, La., 
title to such lands subject to a reservation of the mineral rights of 


the State of Louisiana. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
whether this involves any expense upon the part of the Govern- 
ment. Does it imply that the Federal Government must erect 
a hospital whether it needs it or not? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The appropriation has been made 
ihe hospital. When they went to erect it, they found that they 
could not aecept the title unless Congress granted them the 
right to accept it in that way. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 1 yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY]. 

NATIONAL-ORIGINS QUOTAS UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate Resolution 362, which I 
ask the clerk to report, 

The PRESIDENT pro 
poried. 

fhe Chief Clerk read as follows: 


lands 


tempore. The resolution will be re- 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not 
interest, to transmit to the Senate a 
‘plaining the methods and 
the Secretary of 


incompatible with 
copy of the memorandum 
processes employed by the six statistical 
State, the Secretary of Com- 
Secretary of Labor, in determining the quotas on the 
nationality of origin of the population of the 
which accompanied the quota board's report to the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I would like to have that go 
over. It is a rather important matter, and this committee, 


the public 


‘rts, appointed by 
, and the 


meree 


basis ol 


the acquisition of any | 


to accept | the quota board. 


United States, | ate it is expected that, notwithstanding what the Senator has 
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I a not see any good purpose to be subserved by the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator not withhold his objection 
to my request until I shall have made a brief statement? 

In response to a Senate resolution sponsored by the able 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] the President. 
on the 8th day of January, transmitted to the Senate a brief 
report of the six experts who constitute the quota board, 
With that report the President transmitted a joint letter from 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor showing the quota allotments which will 
become effective on the 1st day of next July. 

The joint letter from the Secretaries to the President is as 
follows: 

JANUARY 3, 1927. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the provisions of sections 11 and 
12 of the immigration act of 1924, we have the honor to transmit 
herewith the preliminary report of the subcommittee appointed by us 

The report’ of the subcommittee is self-explanatory, and is stated to 
be a preliminary report, yet, in the judgment of that committee fur 
ther investigation will not substantially alter this presentation. 

Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 
and to state that in our opinion the statistical and historical inform:- 
tion available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these com- 
putations as a basis for the purposes intended. We therefore can not 
assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circumstances, 

Yours faithfully, 
Frank B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Herpert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 
James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor. 


I am reliably informed that Mr. S. W. Boggs, secretary of 
the quota board, supplied the three Secretaries approximately 
14 pages of typewritten memoranda, containing a comprehensive 
outline of the principles, and an equally comprehensive de- 
scription of the methods employed by the board in determining 
the provisional immigration quotas on the basis of nationality 
of origin of the population of the United States. 

The above-mentioned Secretaries appointed the members of 
At. the time of their appointment these mem- 


| bers were presumably considered by the Secretaries the best 
| qualified persons available for the task which they have since 


performed, 

But as disclosed by the letter written to the President on the 
3d day of January, the Secretaries, in effect. repudiate the 
statistical and historical information available to the quota 


for | board, and question the value of the computations which the 


board has made, Without the memoranda showing the 
methods and processes employed by the board in reaching its 
conclusion the Senate has nothing but the disparaging letter 


| of the Secretaries to the President by which to appraise the 


without amendment, | 


value of the computations which the quota board has made. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator do me the kindness to 


| state what the substance of the resolution is? 


| tions 
Is there objection to the present | 


under a resolution which has already been adopted, on a report | 
by the Committee on Immigration, is still to continue its work. ' 


Mr. NEELY. The resolution simply requests the President, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to have transmitted 
to the Senate the 14-page memorandum explaining the methods 
and processes employed by the six statistical experts appointed 
by the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Labor in deter 
mining the immigration quotas on the basis of nationality of 
origin of the population of the United States. This memoran 
dum is in the hands of the Secretaries, and probably also in 
the hands of the President. A copy of it should be supplied 
to the Members of the Senate in order that they may dete 
mine for themselves whether the Secretaries were warranted 
in repudiating the findings of the quota board. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want to make an observation, 
if the Senator has concluded, 

Under the action which has already been taken by the Sen- 


read from the report, these experts will make further computa 
in an effort a year from new to carry this national- 
origins proposition into effect. I can not see any good purpose 


at all in requiring these experts to come here, in effect, and 
report te the Senate as to just how they multiply and divide 
I can see no good in that. 

Will the Senator yield for a question? 
Certainly. 


wund add and subtract. 
Mr. NEELY. 
Mr. WILLIS. 
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Mr. NEELY. No one fs asking that the experts come here to 
make any mathematical demonstrations or even explanations. 
These experts have prepared a 14-page memorandum shewing 
the methods they employed in reaching their conclusions. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that. That has been here some 
time, and I have read it, 

Mr. NEELY. I, too, have read it and consider it of great 
value. But in my opinion, not more than two Members of the 
Senate, excepting the members of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, have seen or ever will see this memorandum unh‘ess my 
resolution is adopted. Let me assure the Senator that no mem- 
ber of the quota board would have to accompany the memo- 
randum or come to the Capitol to make any explanations. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand. That was just a figure of 
speech, 

Mr. NEELY. The President's compliance with the request 
contained in my resolution could not consume more than a 
minute of his time. 

Mr. WILLIS. My contention is that this commission is to 
continue its work. It is expected that in another year it will 
be able to make a report that is satisfactory, although it now 
has not made such a report. I can not see that it would be pro- 
motive of the public good to require those experts to report to 
the Senate every time they put down a decimal point or multi- 
ply through by the square root of seven. I can not see any 
ndvantage in that. 

Mr. NEELY. As the typewritten memorandur: is available 
at the other end of the Avenue, why should we not have it? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not a final report? 

Mr. NEELY. No; the data employed in formulating the pre- 
liminary report, which these Secretaries now repudiate in their 
letter, 

Mr. WILLIS. I will promise the Senator to look into the 
matter, if he will let it go over. 

Mr. NEBLY. Im’ the existing parliamentary situation it is 
i:apossible for my resolution to be adopted except by unanimous 
consent. If the Senator from Ohio or any other Senator objects, 
I shall be obliged to wait until the desired action can be obtained 
by a majority vote. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am compelled, temporarily, at least, to object. 

NAVAL AMMUNITION DEPOT, HAWTHORNE, NEV. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 5249, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to develop an ammunition depot at Haw- 
thorne, Nev., and for other purposes, 

This is a bill which I think can be considered and disposed 
of in a few moments, without much debate. lt is a measure 
providing an authorization for the building of an ammunition 
depot at Hawthorne, Nev. The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs has reported favorably on the bill, it having been intro- 
duced in the House by the chairman of that committee; the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs has favorably reported on 
it: the President has recommended it; the Budget has recom- 
mended it; and the Navy Department has recommended it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the, bill be considered at this 
time, because it is of great importance that we have this legis- 
lation enacted as quickly as possible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object, but I think the 
legislation is very improvident and unwise. The Government 
has recently spent in Utah considerably more than a million 
dollars for the erection of an ammunifion depot, it has erected 
the depot, the depot has been there for years, and has not been 
used. There is no reason in the world why that depot could 
not be used by the Navy Department. 
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This will simply entuail | 


an expense of one or two million dollars additional upon the | 


Government, and in my opinion there is no necessity for it 
whatever. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the necessity for this legislation 
has arisen on account of the terrible explosion last summer at 
the munitions depot at Lake Denmark, N. J. The Navy De- 
partment sent its board of experts out to the various proposed 
sites last summer and fall and a careful investigation was made. 
It was determined that a site must be selected where a large 
amount of Government land could be secured, a site which 
would be available for the Puget Sound-Columbia River base. 
the San Francisco base, and the Los Angeles-San Diego base. 
There is railroad and highway communication between this 
proposed site and all those bases. Last October the President 
withdrew about 100,000 acres of land in the area after his 
experts had reported it as the most available site. 
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I have not given any study to the site in Utah to which the 
junior Senator fro.a Utah has just referred. I presume there 
is reason for the action of the Government in regard to that 
matter, and that the “overnrent can continue to use it; but 
the site in Nevada is for the storage of enormous quantities 
of high explosives, which should be stored in an isolated area, 
in an arc? where water can be had, and where the temperature 
and the climatic conditions <: e ideal. All these conditions 
have been found to be as required by the Navy Department in 
the site that has been selected. I ask the Senator from Utah 
net to object. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. 
question ? 

Mr. ODDIE. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. ODDIE. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
there? 

Mr. ODDIE. I do not *s0ow anything about it. That, I pre- 
sume, is an Army ammunition site. I have not looked into it. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is to be for the Navy? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; for the Navy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will we have one located somewhere else 
for the marines? 

Mr. ODDIE. I do not know. 

Mr. KING. And one for airplanes? 

Mr. ODDIE. The Navy munition stores include those for the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, they do? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose that explosives that are good for 
the Army should not be stored anywhere near explosives to 
be used for the Navy, but one depot should be in Nevada and 
one in Utah. 

Mr. KING. I stated that I should not object, but I do 
regard this as an improvident expenditure of publie money. 
It is true, as the Senator said, that this was erected for an 
Army munitions plant. The Army has not used it. They 
have spent, my recollection is, more than $1,000,000. A sur 
vey was made. It was found that Ogden city was the hub 
of transportation for the intermountain region. Lines run 
from there to Idaho, to “fontuna, to Colorado, to the Puget 
Sound, to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and the California 
coast points. It is much like the hub of a wheel with spokes 
radiating from the hub in every direction. The Army experts 
selected it as the most suitable place in the intermountain 
region for a munitions plant of the kind referred to, because 
they could so readily, indeed within 24 hours, reach every 
part of the western coast—Arizona, New Mexico, the Mexican 
line, the Canadian line, or any interior points desired to be 
reached. The climatie conditions are ideal. Water is abun- 
dant. A large amount of land was obtained 

So all of the ideal conditions which the Senator attributes to 
the wonderful State of Nevada, and which I do not refute at all, 
are possessed by the site which was located by the Army and 
upon which the Government has expended a very large sum 
of money. If the Army were using this plant, I would make 
no suggestion whatever, and I am not objecting to consideration 
of the bill, because I know it will do no good. Whenever we 
want appropriations all we need to do is to ask for them, and 
only our modesty forbids us getting a great deal more than 
we do ask for; so 1 am sure the appropriation will go through. 
notwithstanding the fact that it is not needed and that the 
Government now has a plant which would be suitable for the 
purpose involved. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah a question. What is the capacity of the plant 
located in Utah and where is it located? 

Mr. KING. It is about 10 or 12 miles southeast of Ogden 
near the base of the mountain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it in a settled community or are there any 
homes or houses near it? 

Mr. KING. No: it is in an isolated section. It was seleeted 
because of that fact. I think it is entirely suitable. Of course, 
I want to be entirely frank. If the Army needs it and intends 
to use it, then any objection I may have suggested would not be 
tenable. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. KING. 
large. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any reason why explosives for guns 
on ships should not be stored in the same vicinity with explo- 
sives for guns which are used on land? 

Mr. KING. None at all. 


President, may I ask the Senator a 


Certainly. 

vat is wrong with the depot in Utah? 
I do not know that anything is wrong with it. 
Then why can not this ammunition be stored 


How miny explosives will it store? 
A very large amount; I do not know just how 
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Mr. NORRIS. 
and the Navy? 
Mr. KING. 

a larger quantity than I 

store. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Mr. KING. Certainly. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not throw any light on the ques- 
ion as to whether the munitions depot near Ogden, which is 


Why can it not be used by both the Army 


It can, unless the Army intends to store there 
have understood it did intend to 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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owned by the War Department, could also take care of the | 
Navy explosives, but it is fair to say that the munitions depot | 


is of the most modern type, very large, built for the purpose of 
storing high explosives belonging to the Army; but it stands 
there. I think, almost empty. 

Mr. KING. Yes; it is. It has been there four or five years. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
thus far refused to appropriate any money for transporting 
explosives to the arsenal. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator suggests the first 
would justify the passage of the bill. 
get a new building. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
merely make that observation with reference to the Army. 

Mr. KING. Probably when we erect the new building the 
same objection will be urged, and we will not appropriate to 
haul munitions to be stored in the building, and it will also lie 
idle four or five years, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there was a pro- 
vision in the Army appropriation bill of this year for the trans- 
portation of explosives, as I recall, in order to allow a large 
amount to be taken from the built-up districts of New Jersey 
to this station in Utah. 

Mr. SMITH. What 
entail? 

Mr. ODDIE. It calls for a total authorization of $3,500,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the bill 
had better remain on the calendar to let us have further time 
to examine the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
from the House of Representatives, 


reason that 
The real purpose is to 


additional appropriation would this 


A imessage by Mr. 


The reason being that the Congress has | 


I know nothing about the bill at all. I | 
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marks made day before yesterday and concluded yesterday, 
letters that I have received concerning my course in the Mexi- 
can situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ALFRED F. LAND 


The. VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend. 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2090) for 
the relief of Alfred F. Land, which was, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out “$4,512” and insert “ $8,000.” 

Mr. MEANS. I move that the Senate agree to the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MARGARET RICHARDS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend. 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S: 1155) for 
the relief of Margaret Richards, which was, on page 1, line 6. 
after the word “Arkansas,” to insert “in full settlement against 
the Government.” 

Mr. MEANS. | 
amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


move that the Senate agree to the House 


OLIVER J. LARKIN AND LONA LARKIN 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2619) for 
the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona Larkin, which was, on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “ pay,” to insert “out of any 


|! money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 


Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed | 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing | 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 


bill (H. R. 11615) providing for the cession to the State of 


Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at Battery | c : ’ . > 
| to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the insurance due on 


Cove, near Alexandria, Va. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Hlouses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10728) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., 
certain property in the city of San Juan, P. R. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 16863) making appropriations for the legislative 


branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
1928, and for other purposes, and that the House had receded | 


from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 


6 to the said bill, and had agreed thereto with an amendment, 


in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


| Veterans’ 


The message also announced that the House had passed a_ 


joint resolution (H. J. Res. 352) to provide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States in the work of a 
preprratory commission to consider questions of reduction and 


limitation of armaments, in which it requested the concurrence } 


of the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 11615. An act providing for the cession to the State 
of Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at 
sattery Cove, near Alexandria, Va.; 


H.R. 10728. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., 


certain property in the city of San Juan, P. R.; and 

H. R. 16249. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 


WAR SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp, following the remainder of my re- 


Mr. MEANS. I make the same motion, that the Senate agree 
to the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DELAWARE RIVER TOWING LINE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1899) for 
the relief of Delaware River Towing Line, which was, on page 
2, line 10, after the word “ appeal,” to insert “ except that no iu- 
terest shall be allowed on any claim.” 

Mr. MEANS. I move that the Senate agree to the amenid- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

W. Z. SWIFT 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend 


ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1517) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 


account of the policy held by Harold Rogis, which were to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That W. Z. Swift shall be regarded as the duly designated beneficiary 
of the late Harold Rogis, Fifteenth Depot Battalion, in application 
T—4760702, for insurance under the war risk insurance act of October 


6, 1917, as amended. 
Sec. 2. That the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
shall pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., as aforesaid, from 


available appropriations an amount equal to the monthly installments 
of $57.50 each from the Ist day of December, 1918, te the date of 
passage of this act, and $57.50 each month thereafter until the full 
amount designated in said application bas been paid: Provided, That 
before any sum is paid hereunder the said W. Z. Swift shall furnish a 
proper bond in a sum satisfactory to the Director of the United States 
Bureau to protect the United States against payment 
said insurance to any person who may establish an adverse right 
thereto,” and to amend the title so as to read “A bill for the relief o! 
W. Z. Swift.” ‘ 

Mr. MEANS. I make the same motion, that the Senate agree 
to the House amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 


DANIEL 8, GLOVER 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1515) en- 
titled “An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriatec, the sum of $2,000 in full settlement against the Gov 
ernment to Daniel S. Glover, as compensation for injuries sustained 
January 28, 1913, while in the performance of duty as an employee 
of the navy yard, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. MEANS. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 


ment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to, 
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OWNERS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ ALMIRANTE” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 2899) for 
the relief of the owner of the American steamship Almirante 
and owners of the cargo laden aboard thereof at the time of her 
collision with the U. 8. S. Hisko, which was, on page 2, line 
13. after the word “ appeal,” to insert: “ except that no interest 
shall be paid on any chim.” 

Mr. MEANS. I make the same motion, that the Senate agree 
to the House amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

RIVERSIDE CONTRACTING CO, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2474) 
for the relief of the Riverside Contracting Co., which was to 


strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the Riverside Contracting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
sum of $15,052, in full and final settlement against the Government, 
for damages sustained by said company as a result of a collision on 
March 9, 1919, of the steamship Munalbro with a pier being con- 
structed by the said company for the State of New York. 


Mr. MEANS. I move that the Senate agree to the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

KATHERINE SOUTHERLAND 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1339) 
for the relief of Katherine Southerland, which were, on page 
1. line 6, to strike out “ °2,067” and insert “ $1,000,” and on 
page 1, line 9, after the word “on,” to insert “ or about.” 

Mr. MEANS. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, ask for a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Means, Mr. Capper, and Mr. TRAMMELL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

LEO J. POURCIAU 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2353) to 
amend the military record of Leo J. Pourciau, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and bevefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Leo J. Pourciau, late 
of Company B, Fifty-ninth Infantry, United States Army, shall be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
20th day of January, 1919: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I move that the Senate agree to the 
House amendment. 
The motion was agreed to, 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 352) to provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United States in the work 
of a preparatory commission to consider questions of reduc- 
tion ald limitation of armaments, was read twice by its title 
und referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives relative to amend- 
ment No. 6 to the legislative appropriation Dill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the ac 
tion of the House of Representatives receding from its dis- 
ugreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 6 to the bill 
(EL. R. 16863) entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes,” and agreeing to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment insert the following: 


That hereafter when a Senator or Member of the House of Repre 
sentatives or Delegate or Resident Commissioner dies during his term 
of office the clerical assistants appointed by him, and then borne upon 
the pay rolls of the Senate or House of Representatives, shall be con 
tinued on such pay rolls in their respective positions and be paid fer a 
period not longer than one month: Provided, That this shall not apply 
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to clerical assistants of standing committees of the Senate or House 
of Representatives when their service otherwise would continue be- 
yond such period. 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate Ne. 6. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE IN OVERSEAS TRADE 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in considering what is 
necessary to establish and maintain an adequate American 
merchant marine in foreign trade it is well to look into the 
experience of other countries and illustrations of State ownership 
and operation. We may take up first, the— 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE 

On a parallel with that of the United States Shipping Board 
fleet is the early history of the Canadian Government mei 
chant marine. 

That fleet had its inception during the Great War, when the 
Government, alarmed by the increasingly serious inroads caused 
by submarine warfare upon ocean tonnage engaged in trans- 
porting foodstuffs from the Dominion to the mother country, 
embarked on a program of ship construction. 

The boats were built at shipyards from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, but before any had been delivered the armistice was 
declared. As in the case of the United States, the vessels 
were then nearing completion, and the Government decided to 
allow them to be completed and place them in commission in 
view of the ocean tonnage situation immediately following the 
close of the war. Therefore, in 1919 the Canadian Government 
found itself the operator of a fleet of vessels which, when the 
last was delivered from the yards, and including three boats 
which were taken over from a Government department, num 
bered 69. Twenty of these ships—most of them of the smaller 
type—-have been disposed of. Three were lost at sea. 

I get this information from Sir Henry W. Thornton, K. B. E 
chairman of the boards of directors and president of the 
Canadian National Railways. 

Since the formation of the Canadian National Railways by 
act of Parliament in 1922, the Canadian Government merchant 
marine has been under the administration of the board of di- 
rectors of the railway company. 

In 1919 the Canadian Government merchant marine paid its 
operating expenses and also part of the interest charges; in 
1920 the fleet broke even, but paid no portion of the interest 
charges, and since then there has been a deficit in operation of 
varying amounts until the year 1926, for which final figures 
are not yet in, but which Sir Henry states they are contident 
will show no loss in operation of the fleet and possibly a very 
small operating surplus. 

Opinion in Canada is divided on the subject of private 
versus State ownership, but the allusion to the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the merchant fleet as being “white ele- 
phants ” is becoming much less frequent. 

For the year 1926 the prospects are the operation of the rail- 
way will show a surplus sufficient to pay the interest due the 
public. 

It would not be fair to expect the Canadian Government 
merchant marine, any more than ours, to pay interest upon the 
disproportionate capital cost of vessels constructed during the 
war period. Neither should such an undertaking as the owne! 
ship and operation of merchant vessels be looked on in exactly 
the same light as that of a private steamship company, for the 
reason that the operation of .the merchant marine has been, is, 
and will be in the future of material value in opening up new 
trade routes and in developing foreign trade. 

The Government fleet in Canada represents an exceedingly 
small fraction of the aggregate tonnage engaged in the Canad- 
ian trade. 

Sir Henry said: 

The Dominion of Canada is in a healthy condition: industry and 
trade are on the upgrade; and I am confident that within a short time 
all of the people of the country will look upon the Canadian national 
railways and the state-owned fleet of ships as among their createst 


assets. 


1 inquired respecting Government aid, about which so much 
has been said as a reason why ships of other countries could 
succeed, while those under the American flag might not. and I 
find that the Canadian Government assists its shipping by mail 
subsidies and steamship subventions, which last year amounted 
to a total sum of $1,105,086.76, as set forth in the letter from 
Sir Henry Thornton, dated January 31, 1927, as follows: 
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OFFICE OF THB CHAIRMAN AND PRESIDENT, 
Montreal, Quebec, January 31, 1927. 
The Ilon. Duncan U, FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

Dean Sexator: Replying to your inquiry of January 20, I beg to say 
tha I the year 1924, which is the last year for which the record 
i i ) the Canadian Government paid in mail subsidies and 
ste $) bventions a total sum of $1,105,086.76. About a half of 
thi im Ww paid in connection with coastwise shipping in the Domin- 
jiov, and the remainder was for services between Canada and Newfound- 
ind, New Zealand, South Africa, and the West Indies. 

During the same year the Government paid for mail service by water, 
on a spa or weight basis, a total sum of $566,344.45 

The preliminary figures covering the operations of our merchant 
marin for the year 1926 indicate that we shall have an operating 
surpl of $5,240.94 This compares with an operating loss for the 
year 1925 of $948,053.54 

Sincerely yours, 


H. W. THornron, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and President. 


Another illustration of the wisdom and effectiveness of Govy- 
ernment-owned ships and operation is furnished by the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Co. 

Until this line was established the freight rates and _ pas- 
senger charges from New York to Colon were considerably 
higher than they have been since. In fact, as I recall, the 
rates were about the same from Liverpool to Colon and from 
Hambur: to Colon as from New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, Sa- 
vannah, and Jacksonville to Colon, 


The reason for that was this commerce moved in foreign 
bottoms. American shippers were depencent upon foreign car- 
riers. We ought to have learned what that means. 

These rates applied not only to commerce moving to the 


canal but through the canal and to the west of South 
America. 

This has been corrected only by the Government ownership 
and operation of this Panama Railroad Steamship Line, and 
now the products and commodities moving from the United 
States for the first time receive fair treatment. Likewise the 
passenger traffic. 

This line, operated directly by the Government, through the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, has not only accomplished the 
benetits indicated by what I have said but is successful and in 
a true sense profitable. For proof of this I quote from the an- 
nual report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 1926, page 
tl, to wit: 


coast 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINDE 


The gross operating revenue of the steamship line for the fiseal year 
ended June 30, 1926, amounted to $2,210,775.29, and the total operating 


expenses to $2,496,124.55, resulting in a net deficit from operation of 
$285,540.26. This operating deficit compared with that for the fiscal 
vear ended June 30, 1925, of $198,568, shows an increase in ceficit of 


$86,781.26 


Che steamship line 


And this is the important thing to bear in mind— 


fhe steamship line carried all freight and passengers for account of 
the United States Government during the year at material reductions 


from tariff rates, which amounted to the important sum of $504,962.08, 
fud tariff rates been charged by the line for such services rendered to 
rument, its operating deficit of $285,349.26 would have been 
a profit of $219,612.82 shown. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER «<Mr. BLease in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Wash- 


ington’ 


the Gove 


arsed and 


Mr. FLETCHER. I yield, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator, so that 
I may fully understand the situation, if in arriving at the 
deficits, surpluses, and so forth, to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, any account is taken as to the interest on capital in- 
vested, insurance, and depreciation, or are they excluded? 

Mr. FLETCHER. My understanding is that no account is 
taken of those items, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I obtained that impression, but 


I wanted to be sure, 


Mr. FLETCHER. TI think no account is taken of the items 
which the Senator mentions; but the repairs and upkeep, I 
think, figure in this estimate. However, I will enlarge upon 


the situation with reference to the Panama Steamship Line by 
inserting a letter which I have just received from Mr. Ross- 
bottom, the manager of that line, giving more in detail how he 
arrives at these figures. 


rr Se 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I wanted my question to apply 
to the Canadian report, but I assume, from what the Senator 
has said, that the figures do not include depreciation, insur. 
ance, and interest on capital invested. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I think not. This report further states: 


For the year ended June 30, 1926, the tonnage carried amounted to 
258,448 tons, as against 221,999 tons for the previous year, an increas: 
of 36,449 tons. The increase in deficit of $86,781.26, as compared with 
the previous year, notwithstanding the increase in tonnage transported, 
is attributable to increase in stevedoring rates and in the cost of fue! 
oil, as well as to increase in wages and other items due to the operation 
of the steamship Ancon in place of the steamship General W, C 
retired from service in May, 1925, 


. Gorgas 


That is from the report of the governor of the canal, which 
has, of course, been made a public document. Recently L com 
municated with the Secretary of War and I have his letter. 
dated February 16, 1927, in reply regarding the actual results 
of operating the Panama Steamship Line. I have also a letter 
to the Washington office of the Panama Canal from Mr. T. 1 
Rossbottom, vice president of the Panama Railroad Steam 
ship Line, dated February 14. I ask that both these letters 
may be inserted in the Recorp at this point without reading, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or-. 
dered. 

The letters are as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 16, 1927 
Ifon. DuNCcAN U. FLercner, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Senator: In reply to your letter of the 9th instant, asking 
for certain information concerning the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line, you are advised that your inquiry was referred to the New York 
office of that company, and I inclose herewith for your information a 


copy of a self-explanatory letter dated February 14, 1927, addressed 
to the Washington office of the Panama Canal, by Mr. T. H. Ross 
bottom, vice president of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. It is 
believed this letter will give you all the information you desire. 
Sincerely yours, 
DwicHr F. Dayis, Secretary of War. 
PANAMA RAILROAD Co., 
(PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE), 
New York, February 1}, 19? 
Mr. A. L, FLInt, 
Chief of Office, The Panama Canal, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dean Srr: 1. Your letter of the 11th instant reached wus this 
morning. 
2. We submit the following information in reply to the inquiries 


contained in Senator Fiercuer’s letter to the Secretary of War, dated 
the 9th. 


8. The Panama Railroad Steamship Line, during the fiscal year 





that ended June 30, 1926, and up to the present time, is operating tour 
steamships. Their names and tonnage are as follows: 
siciniasieciitaininpencnstaliaiitiaiii — opera — 
ene 
| Gross | Net weig) 
| i 
| 
IS ee eee ‘ 1 9, 640 7, 531 13, 000 
Steatishin Cristeval.. oi... cccsccccsccsce . | 9, 604 | 7, 026 1s WO 
Steamship Guayaquil Udsdantibbwald 2, 592 1, 613 | 4, doo 
Steamship Buenaventura............---------- 2, 618 | 1, 610 | i, 


4. The result of the steamship line’s operations for the fiscal yea! 
ended June 30, 1926, was 
Operating revenue 2 910, 77%. 29 


Operating expenses whomnapape ties 2, 496, 124 
Deficit ° ~ a 


dw ccannail 285, 340 

5. It is the policy of the directors of the Panama Railroad Co, to 
operate its steamship line practically as an adjunct of the Panama 
Canal, and witb that purpose in mind all freight shipped for account 
of the Panama Canal, the War, Navy, and other departments of the 
Government of the United States is carried at a reduction of 25 per 
cent from regular commercial rates. The passenger traffic of the Panama 
Canal, including its employees and their families, the War and other de- 
partments of the Government of the United States, is carried on the 
steamship line at rates that represent reductions of from 25 to 80 per 
cent from the .egular tariff 

6. The Government freight that was carried amounted to approx!- 
mately 36 per cent of our outward tonnage, and represented a reduic- 
tion of $84,724.03 from our tariff rates. 
7. The Government passenger traffic amounted to approximately 71 
per cent of our passenger revenue, and represented a reduction of $420,- 
238.05 from our tariff rates. 


? 


io 


4 
7 
5 
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8. Had the company’s steamship line been paid its regular rates of 
fare for the passengers and freight carried by its steamers during the 
last fiscal year the deficit of $285,349.26 would have been converted to 
a profit of $219,612.82. 

9. The policy of applying reductions from regular rates to all Gov 
ernment freight and passenger traffic was adopted long before the open 
ing of the Panama Canal to commerce, when the other commercial 
traffic of the Panama Raijroad Steamship Line was sufficient in volume 
and in revenue to permit of the operation of the steamship line at a 
reasonable profit, notwithstanding the low rates charged on Government 
traffic. 

10. The directors of the company have deemed it advisable to con 
tinue these reduced rates for freight and passenger traffic handled for 


account of the Government of the United States, even though it does | 


nvolve an actual deficit for the steamship line because of the reduced 

int of commercial traffic now obtainable since the Panama Canal 
was opened to commerce, rather than to apply tariff rates to this Gov 
ernment traffic which would permit of the steamship line operating at 
i pront. 

11. There were several reasons that governed them in arriving at 
hat conclusion. The first is that the total operations of the Panama 
Railroad Co. fronr its railroad, terminals, commissary, etc., resulted in 

licient profit to not only overcome the deficit resulting from the oper 

ns of its steamship line, but to yield a reasonable return on the 
total investment 
ounts to much less than the Panama Canal and other departments 
ot the Government would be charged for the transportation of their 
freight and passengers if tariff rates were applied. The third is that 


The second is that this deficit of the steamship line 
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iuse of the action of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line quoting | 


duced rates for all Government freight shipments to the Canal Zone, 
her lines that carry any part of this Government traffic are obliged 
quote the same reduced rates, which results in an important saving 
the Government as compared with the payment of tariff rates. The 
rth is that the application of tariff rates to the passenger traffic 


t Government would involve a radical change in the conditions | 


r which employees are engaged, and would make it necessary for 


Panama Canal and other departments of the Government to secure 


I 
ional funds to the extent of over $400,000 
he policy of the management is to render a service that will be 


sfactory to its commercial and Government patrons, and at as 


le rates as conditions justify, having in mind the reduction of 
of the steamship line to an absotute minimum without re 
ing additional revenue from any Government department, through 
plication of tariff? rates to its traflic. 
1 We trust this will give Senator FLeTcHer the information he 


Yours very truly, 
T. 1. Rossporrom, Vice President 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the figures quoted show | 


it efficient and capable management can accomplish and the 
om of the policy pursued, 

{ should be unwilling to transfer this steamship line to the 

ipping Board or any other 
isted under the head of “ Business 


ible No. 17, page 99 of the 


agency. 





property,” by divisi ns, 
, pi report, appears: “ Steamship 
1,600,000," which I take to be the estimated value of the ships 
this service, 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION BY THE SHIPT G BOARD 


iotwithstanding what I believe the unneces 


high overhead of the Shipping Board and Fleet Corpora- 

the only line operated directly by th ‘rnmen the 
United States Line—has shown a steady im ent There 
heen a growing increase of revenue and a decrease of ex 

At present the losses or the deficit have about dis 
appeared and it is believed that now the line will show a 


[t would be the height of folly to dispose of those ships at 
iny sacrifice prices. In fact, I would not favor disposing of 
them at all, I think the Government should continue to own 
nd operate them, and enter upon a fixed policy of replace 
ment, add two express passenger carriers, and complete the line. 
{ have never been willing to admit that sufficient honesty, 
Integrity, and competence could not be found to make Govern 
nent operation a success. 

The other ships owned by the Government are being operated 
through private contractors on a commission basis, Losses 
have resulted, but they are now diminishing. These contracts 
were originally utterly indefensible; they obliged the Govern 
ment to stand all the losses, run all the risks, bear all the 
expenses, and the operators took no chances whatever. The 
form of contract has been modified and revised so that now 
the operator is interested in the practice of economies and in 
the solicitation of business and in the general success of the 
service, 
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I have no objection to using private operators by the Flee 
Corporation, provided the terms are fair and reasonable and 
just to the Government as well as to the operators. 

The deficit from operation of the Government ships in the 
various services—many of them were never expected wouid 
yield a profit until the routes of trade were established and 
commerce began to go over those routes—has been gradually 
diminishing. 

A few years ago our losses were estimated at fifty million; 
then thirty million; last year ai fourteen million; this year at 
seventeen million. 

The services are necessary and should be maintained. They 
could not be maintained and the service would not be rendered 
if the Government did nt own the ships 

The loss in 1926 was fifty times less than the benefits to 
American commerce. In fact, many of our commodities, sur 
plus products, could not have moved io market at all in these 
times of peace if the Government had not owned this reserve 
fieet which we were able to put into service and carry to 
foreign markets our wheat, corn, cotton, and other products. 
The British ships were employed mainly in the carrying of 
coal by reason of the coal stri*xe in England, and the means 
of transporting our manufactured and agricultural produ 
abroad were greatly reduced, and this situation would have 
inevitably resulted in piling up of the surplus in our ware- 
houses, undispo-ed of, and also in greatly increased freight 
rates. We were able to serve our commerce and keep the 
rates on a reasonable basis by taking from our reserves and 
putting into service some SO or 90 carg ips. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars were saved to our shippers and agriculturai 
and industrial inter. ‘ts by reason of the Government being in 
pesition to render this service. 

In view of these undisputed facts, how anyone can insist 
upon the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation going out 
of business, sucrificing these Government-owned ships, dis 
posing of them at practically nominal figures—one-tenth of 
their cost—and letting contracts covering their operation for a 
period of five years, which time would expire so quickly we 
would not realize its passing, is beyond my comprehension 

When these ships pass to private owners without any agree 
ment to replace them or maintain them in the service the full 
life of the ships, we will find almost as soon as we can turn 
around that the American merchant marine in overseas trac 
will have disappeared, 

Again, as in 1914, the country will be dependent upon for 
eign ships to transport our products abroad and to bring to us 
the things we need Freight rates will be entirel 
control. The primary purpose of all legislation, the aims of 
Congress, the desires of the people for an 


merchant marine will be wholly defeated 








} 





The Government 3] uld continue to own and oper ite irgo 
vessels overseas along routes and in service already thought 
out and det rmined upon and let i be kh vo hat his i the 
fixed and permanent policy. 

The Government should also own and operate at lea t! 
trans-Atlantic line of passenger ships, should construct e 
necessary additions to the fl and provide for imme i 
placement, and let it be k vn that tl ] j al I 
bent policy. 

The Government should « pan adeqt iber of ships 

i forei tt é | reirigera Lhitie ll I i dle 
per ‘ aitlies 

a eno] iene ] tend } G ' 
ment t j per! ! fully d his busi 

There may be certai handicap unnecessary detail ex 
cessive overhead charges; but they are overbalauced by certai 
advantages ; 

I have less patience with the misinterpretation of the a 
of 1920, to the effect that its purpose was to get the shi into 
private hands as soon as possible, when the plain reading of 
the law, reiterated in vurious sections throughout the act, pre 


vided that the first consideration, the primary intention, was 
that there should be established and maintained an adequate 
American merchant marine to rve American commerce and 
Iso to rve as auxiliaries of the Navy in time of need 
Somewhere and somehow the who have had charge of the 
administration of that act have been impressed that it was 
their function to dispose of these hips and get them into 
private hands, and that that as the way to create and mail 


tain an American merchant marine. 


The pursuit of t tting rid of som 
of the best and the finest ships afioat on any ocean at ridicu 
lously low figures. In one instance $40,000,000 worth of shir 
were disposed of for $4,500,000. In one instance a ship. on 


pores has resulted in 


which the United States had expended $2,000,000 since the wa 
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in reconditioning her 
for $100,000. 

It seems to me this almost comes within the criminal law. 

This action was evidently based on the policy dictated, not 
by Congress, that the primary duty of the Shipping Board was 
to get rid of the ships. 

The Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation under it can 
take care of these ships and can operate them to the immense 
advantage of and saving to the American people. 

I believe they will do it if Congress will firmly say that none 


of these ships shall be sold at less than cost, with a reasonable | each for five ships of the Merchant Lines, a total of $ 


soard is | 


allowance for depreciation, and that the Shipping 
directed to operate the ships in the services already established 
And such other services as may be developed permanently, 
disposing only of obsolete ships from time to time, and recom- 
melding replacements and additions which Congress will in the 
future provide for. 

In this way only will this country have continuously an ade- 
quate American merchant marine to serve our commerce in 
times of peace and to serve as a means of national defense in 
time of need. 

OUR SITUATION 

We are now operating 327 ships owned by the Shipping 
Board-—that is, the Government. 

The United States Lines, trans-Atlantic service, composed of 
five passenger ships, the Leviathan, without a superior in the 
world, the George Washington, President Harding, President 
Roosevelt, and Republic, is operated directly by the Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Twenty-four other services are being operated through en- 
gaged private operators, under the supervision of the Fleet 
Corporation. 

Most of these show losses, but these are diminishing and 
the services are regarded as necessary; certainly they are 
important, 

in the reserve fleet owned by the Government are 223 ves- 
sels, which would require probably $10,000 each to make ready 
for commission, 

It is estimated that there are some 42 other vessels tied up 
which are not in such favorable condition. 

Some 200 vessels are considered practically 
tied up. 

The Agamemnon and Mount Vernon, now out of commission, 
are not included in these figures. 

One of the merchant marine services under the management 
of « managing operator is the American Merchant Lines. This 
service operates five passenger 
York and London—American Banker, 
can Merchant, Amcrican Shipper, American Trader. 
tion to the five passenger and cargo vessels the same managing 
operator is also operating five cargo vessels between Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Philadeiphia, Boston, and London, Hull, Leith, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen, 


obsolete and 


American Farmer, Ameri- 


ORIGINAL NAVY APPRAISAL OF THE CONFISCATED GERMAN VESSELS OF THE 
UNITED STATES LINES AND THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE TWO 
PRESIDENT BOATS OF THE UNITED STATES LINES 
In accordance with the act of Congress approved May 12, 

1917, the Navy Department board was designated to appraise 

nnd submitted under date of June 14, 1918, the 

following appraisal values: 


enemy vessels 


Appraisal of values 





Old name New name | Value 


George Washington 
Vaterland 
President Grant 


George Washington_._...........- 1 $2, 357, ¢ 
17, 020, 260 

1 245, 630 
26, 907, 098 
2 5, 853, 170 


‘ciated aidbahtieunitiaendinalii Leviathan 
Rey —— annediguambeanaeniiibil 
President Harding. _...........- 

Presi lent Roosevelt........ 





es 22, 386, 503 


odeseonsusucens _a.-----| America 1, 583, 390 


Amerika 


1 Appraisal Cost of construction. 
Recqnditioning and conversion cost of three 


States Lines 


vessels in the United 


Steamship Leviathan : 
Steamship George W ashington_ 
Steamship Republic 


$10, O71, 770 
£8: ; 2,813, 002 
sas oaitetdedeeeschieiiacias 4, 469, 969 





Total wehemeniiniamanee — - 
Appraisal and construction cost. -- sein ti Bias 2 

i _ ee ee 
Origi 1 and reconstr tion «ost of the five class B boats 


ot the American Merchant Lines_- : 18, 565, 855 


lotal cost to the United States Go 
10 ships listed above 


and cargo vessels between New | 


In addi- | 
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There is submitted for the record statement showing cost to the 
Government of the five class B ships of the American Merchant Lines. 
(Exhibit B.) This statement shows the original and reconditioned cost 
of these five vessels as $18,565,358.13. 


I might mention, before taking up a comparison of private 
with Government operation following this statement, that the 
so-called bids submitted after repeated advy ertisements and 
efforts extending over a long period of time to dispose of the 
United States Lines and the Merchant Lines were not bids at 
all, but proposals. The proposals involved paying $200,000 
$1,000,000, 
and then chartering the vessels of the United States Lines. 
There was no bid to buy those ships. F rom the statement just 
furnished as to the value of this property you can see what the 
proposal involves. No wonder all bids and all proposals were 
rejected by the Shipping Board! 

A comparison of private with Government operation is shown 
by statement at page 251, part 8, of the hearings, as follows: 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST THREE VOYAGES OF THE STEAMSHIP 
“ LEVIATHAN ” COMPARED WITH THE CORRESPONDING VOYAGES IN KAcH 
SUCCEEDING YEAR 
The statement was made before the committee to the effect that the 

first three voyages of the Leviathan from July to September, 1923, were 


| of the character that would show what a private operator could do in 





commercial operation as compared with governmental operation. The 
official records show that the three voyages from July to September, 
1923, when the vessel was under the management of Mr. Gibbs, shows 
a profit of $277,406.41. The same three voyages, from July to Sep 
tember, 1924, under Government operation, showed a profit of $454 
855.01. The three voyages from July to September, 1925, showed a 
profit of $424,218.21, and from July to September, 1926, while under 
Government operation, showed a profit o* $543,259.03. A statement 
showing these operations in detail is inserted for inclusion in the 
record. (Exhibit N.) 


Our mail subvention to American ships is quite equal to the 
subvention of foreign governments. 
It amounted in 1926 to approximately $4,000,000. 
The mail revenues of the United States Lines, beginning with 
the fiscal year 1924, are shown as follows: 
MAIL REVENUES, UNITED STATES LINES 


The mail revenues of the United States Lines beginning with the 
fiscal year 1924 are shown as follows (Exhibit O): 


Fiscal year Eastbound Westbound Total 
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Eel a nnccavdencoteoennemaper $2, 304, 238. 96 | $189, 516. 56 $2, 493, 755, 52 
DE: cpraskechituthaduasbansveuneny | 1, 983, 719. 74 414, 376. 26 | 2, 398, 096. 00 
Bc wcccessnsces seensccecesoecesse 193, 069. 92 | 1, 868, 44. 2 





875, 597. 74 7, 708, 365. 82 
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1, 675, 384. 35 5 | 
} 
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6, 834, 768. 08 


MAIL REVENUES B TYPE BOATS, AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 





Statement showing the mail revenues for the American Merchant 
Lines for the fiscal year 1924, including November 30, 1926, is sub 
mitted for inclusion in the record. It will be noted that the totai 
revenue for the fiscal year 1926 was $303,060.38. The total revenue 
for the entire period, as shown in the statement, was $383,077.12. 
(Exhibit P.) 


When shippers are assured of permanent service Americans 
will favor their ships, as do the people of other countries their 
ships. 

Other countries help their shipping by various regulations, 
and the United States might well go as far as our competitors 
in that kind of encouragement. 

For instance, recent press reports disclose that the Dominion 
of Canada has made effective a regulation which requires that 
cargoes destined to Canada must be routed direct to Canadian 
ports, and must not be transshipped through the United States, 
as has been the case with respect to a large volume of com- 
merce heretofore. 

Ancther instance of the means employed by our competitors 
on the seas, as Well as our trade rivals, to obtain what they 
undoubtedly consider a proper advantage of this country is 
evidenced by the Australian customs regulations, which result 
in assessing a higher duty on commodities or manufactured 
articles arriving at an Australian port when shipped from a2 
American port than when shipped from a Canadian port. For 
instance, if an automobile is shipped from Detroit to Vancouver 
by way of a Canadian railroad, and thence to the Australian 
port, the Sts on the machine is assessed upon the value of the 
article itself, while if the machine is shipped over American 
rails to San Francisco, and thence by steamer to the Australian 
port, the cost of the rail transportation from the point of origin 
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in the United States to San Francisco is added to the value of | What shipper can be expected te make contracts over a period 


the automobile and the duty assessed upon the higher cost. 
The report of the Shipping Board, D. 8. No. 300, Table I, 
gives a summary of the employment of American-owned steam 
and motor vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over January 1, 1927. 
This does not include lake or river tonnage. It includes, how- 
eyer, foreign and coastwise trade. By this statement it ap- 
pears that privately owned vessels in overseas trade num- 


bered : . 
Gross tons 


Passenger and combination (29) -................---..... 325, 605 
General COPEO (166)..ccencmeivownt ccnndsconnstecdowdsnss 759, : 2354 
Tankers (44) .nc-cqcenenecn] neces cquaeamacesncsecwoe 296, 256 

Total in overseas foreign trade (217)------.---~--~- 1, 381, 095 


West Indies and Caribbean privately owned, 31 vessels, and 


laid-up vessels, 27. 

Government-owned, overseas foreign: Gross tons 

i a 166, 542 

General cargo (327 vessels, eodiae 2 Panama Rail 
road vessels) ~~ wits 

Tankets (4 VeROQIS) ans cccsccssbnddebadusiiateandien 27, 045 


Total (341 vessels) _._........-. at cieaae etiam 2, O78, 940 
West Indies and Caribbean: 2 passenger and combination 

vessels (Panama Railroad); 4 tankers; 1 general cargo; 

tetal,. . Jacancnnnesceseranesrenercantenensamneennae 50, 443 


Laid-up vessels, Government owned: 
Passenger and combination (5, including 1 Panama 
Railroad vessel) ese eens 74, 224 
General eargo (480, including 2 Panama Railroad 
vessels) _..--- ae a biasing 


-.. 32, 288, 352 
Tankers (11 vesse Is) aah ttiideinietten aan tienten ities 


56, 127 


Total (496 vessels) - 2, 418, 703 
It will be seen, Mr. President, that to-day we have in foreign 
trade privately owned vessels just about what we had in 1914. 
We have not gained much in that regard, although we have 
offered every possible inducement and every attraction to pri- 
vate enterprise to go into the shipping business. It only shows 
that private enterprise is not willing to do it, can not do it, or 
for some reason or other postpones it; and if we depend entirely 
upon private enterprise to furnish these vessels, to engage in 
this service, to take care of American commerce overseas, we 
will soon find ourselves where we were in 1914, no better off, 
and probably worse off as time goes on. 
SALES 


| maintain a balanced fleet by 


| or through private operators under 


During the calendar year 1926 the Shipping Board negotiated | 


sales as follows: 91 cargo ships, aggregating 621,093 dead-weight 
tons: 5 passenger-cargo vessels, aggregating 70,730 gross tons. 
The total cash consideration of these sales was $14,366,996.80. 
The Shipping Board also disposed of five dry docks for the 
sum of $420,000. 
This was all done “in furtherance of the policy of transfer- 


ring our merchant shipping to the control of private American 
citizens.” 
| have already sought to show that under the act of 1920 


emphasis should be laid on the policy of establishing and main- 
taining an adequate American merchant marine. 

The policy of getting the ships into private hands is entirely 
secondary, although it seems to have been made paramount by 
those in charge of administering the act. 

The 1926 transactions included the sale of 17 cargo vessels of 
141,063 dead-weight tons total and all the passenger-cargo ships 
mentioned to private American interests, under contracts that 
the ships shall be operated over specified routes in our foreign 
trade for periods of five years. 


The passenger-cargo ships, which comprised the American 
Oriental Mail Line, running from Seattle to the Orient, were 


sold to the Admiral Oriental Mail Line (Dollar), of Seattle, 
for the sum of $4,500,000. These ships had cost the Government 
approximately $40,000,000, 

The power to sell ships should be limited to obsolete ships, 
and then sales should be made on a business basis, just as any- 
one not obliged to sell his property might dispose of it. There 
should be no authority to sell serviceable ships at less than cost, 
allowing for reasonable depreciation, and then only upon terms 
whereby the purchaser will agree to keep up the service during 
the life of the ships. 

Frantic efforts to sell ships have had a depressing effect on 
the market and attracted only bargain hunters. Constant ad- 
vertising of ships for sale and reiterated statements to the 
effect that the operation by the Government was causing enor- 
mous losses which ought to be stopped has discouraged private 
enterprise and tended to keep private capital out of shipping. 
It is astonishing that the Government ships have enjoyed the 
support and patronage and business which have come to them 
when we consider that the public has been continuously advised 
that the purpose was to dispose of the ships and get the Gov- 
ernment out of the business at the earliest possible moment. 


| of time and give his business to a concern which is persistently 
telling him that it may be out of business entirely within the 
next few months? 

During the Harding and Coolidge administrations there has 
been drummed into the ears of the public the misleading state- 
ment that the purpose of Congress, as expressed in the mer- 
chant marine act of 1920, was to get the Government out of 
business and the ships into private ownership. 

The truth is, as that act clearly shows and from beginning to 
end repeats expressly, that the purpose was to provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of an American merchant ma- 
rine. It was unfortunate that any reference was made to pri- 
vate ownership in that act, but any fair-minded person reading 
it will realize that the language “ ultimately to be owned” by 
private American citizens meant that the question of private 
ownership was one of secondary consideration and not the 
controlling aim of the act. 

Notwithstanding the repeated offerings and advertisements 
and declaration of policy, the determined efforts to get the ships 
into private hands have failed. It has been demonstrated again 
that private enterprise will not provide and maintain an Ameri- 
can merchant marine in overseas trade approaching our nee+ls. 

Therefore, there is no other course open to us but for the 
Government to own and operate passenger and cargo ships and 
replacement, reconditioning, and 
necessary construction and operate such a fleet either directiy 
reasonable contracts. 

In the hearings on Senate Resolution No. 294 some interesting 
facts were developed. 

I call attention to the statement of Admiral Benson, on page 
205, part 6 of these hearings, as follows: 


Senator FLeTcHer. Your position, then, is that the Government 
should not in any case dispose of all of the ships that it owns? 

Admiral Benson. Not under any circumstances, Senator And under 
the conditions of the chairman, I would like to say that we should 
not only consider the present conditions and the past experience but I 
think we should consider the general international situation, and the 
possibilities that may rise that would make it almost indispensable 
for the Government to have at its disposal vessels that would be 
ready for service, to carry our produce, 
of the foreign markets that might demand it; that in case of dis 
turbances, for instance, in Europe or 
manufacturers and producers in the interior should be safecuarded 
That, to my mind, is the fundamental and primary principle that 
should govern us in our dealings on our shipping 

Senator FuercHer. In the event of the sale of al! of these ships 
and the Shipping 
sometimes used, you could not expect private enterprise to keep in 
reserve ships for use on occasions like that? 

Admiral Benson. No; and they should not be required to, in my 
opinion, sir; certainly not until we have 


surplus or otherwise, to any 


elsewhere the interests of our 


joard going out of business, as the expression is 


firmly and unquestionably 
established an American merchant marine that could use those pare 
vessels possibly in some other way. 

As I said just now, I think it is an absolutely ne« 
be adopted ; and we have the ships, and they should be 
that purpose. 

Senator FLeTrcuHer. As a matter of fact, Admiral, is it not true that 
the Government operation is becoming more and more eflicient, and 


essary policy to 


maintained for 


that you are training men who are competent to handle tl isiness 
year after year with increasing results? 

Admiral Benson. It is becoming more and more so, and will cor 
tinue to become more and more so 

Senator Fiercuer. Is it not true, also, that you are getting better 
support from the shippers of the country as time goes en, like this 
gentleman | have just quoted from? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; there has been a marked improvement in 
that direction. 


I quote also from page 203: 


JoHNSON. Exac that is what I wanted to show: and 


recapitulate what I have said to you, 


Senator 
I will now 

First, a merchant marine is an absolute essential, particularly to a 
Nation such as ours? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir 

Senator JOHNSON. It is an absolute essential, first, from the stand- 


point of our economic life, and equally so from the standpoint of our 
national defense. 
There are just two ways in which that merchant marine may be 


obtained, first, by the Government's 
secondly, by private enterprise subsidized by the Government. 

The latter mode is quite improbable, and experience has demon 
strated that it is well-nigh impossible to undertake or to consummat: 


and therefore there remains, it we want a merchant marine and believs 


ipervision and owne rship, and, 


in a merchant marine, Government supervision and ownership. That 
is a fair résumé, is it not? 
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Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; until demonstrated to the contrary. 

Senator JOHNSON. The demonstration thus far is all as I have 
suggested ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes. 
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I quote also from a statement of Commissioner Teller, page | 


&2, part 2: 
Senator CoprLANp. You found a universal sentiment in favor of an 


American merchant marine? 
Commissioner TELLER, Absolutely ; everywhere. 


And— 
Senator FLercuer. Were not the 90 per cent you speak of in favor 


of private ership ar ‘rati so insistent upon a proviso that | 
of private ownership and operation alse insistent upo P | better than they were; or, at least, we are so informed. 


the 
Wise, 


routes should be maintained and the service maintained? Other- 
they wanted the Government to operate the ships? 

Commissioner TrLLer. There is no question that the 
has 
Everyone realizes that. 


Government 


Also from pages 83 and 84: 


Senator FLercHer. What do you think about this statement, that 
only two weeks ago the United States had something like 
bushels of surplus wheat to sell where they wanted it and wanted it 
at The ships to carry it were not at hand, At an apparent 
loss of $1,000,000 the Shipping Board outfitted a fleet from its reserves. 
This fleet carried the surplus wheat to the overseas markets. The cost 
to the National Treasury for the movement amounted approximately to 
$1,000,000, but the gain to agriculture, according to the report of a 


congressional committee, amounted to between $100,000,000 and $800,- 
000,000, 


once ¢ 


Commissioner TELLER. I would say that probably 
might be in line. 
at a cost of $600,000. It made a differential of 10 cents a bushel, 
The net gain to agriculture amounted to about $60,000,000, and the 
Government spent between $600,000 and $700,000. 

Senator FLercuer., That is a pretty good performance, 
in the public interest? 

Commissioner TELLer. It is first class. 

Senator Fiercuer. Is it not a fact that four years ago 4 coal strike 
threatened American industry; coal had to be bought overseas, and 
the British shipowners promptly raised the freight rates on coal from 
$1.75 to $2.50 a ton? The Shipping Board at once announced a rate 


the first figure 


is it not, 


of $1.25 a ton, and $1.25 a ton became the established rate. American 
industry thus saved $1.25 a ton on coal imports from Europe. Is 
that true? 

Commissioner TELLER. I do not know as to that, but I do know of 


the wheat movement. 

Senator FLercuer. Is it not a fact that recently the shipping rates 
on grain to Europe were raised? 
TeLLer. By reason of the coal strike, every tramp 
vessel and everything went into coal and neglected the wheat, which 
could not stand the raise, 

Senator Firetcuer. And advances of from 10 to 17 cents a bushel 
were made on grain? 

Commissioner TELLER. Yes, 

Senator FLercHer. That was reflected in the price to the American 
farmer. 

Commissioner ‘TELLER, The main thing is that without a doubt the 
$100,000,000 they speak of as having been saved there, I think, is 
conservative enough with the 90 boats that were made ready. 


Commissioner 


Also from pages 91 and 92, part 2: 
FLETCHER, What do you think about 
{Reading :] 

‘I do not believe that the operation of our fleet is as economical 
and efficient as it could be made if placed under a single responsible 


Senator 
gestion in this? 


the president’s sug- 


head, leaving the Shipping Board free to deal with general matters of 
policy and regulation,” 

Commissioner TeL_ier, I think it Is very much that way now. The 
only question has been in former times as to the attitude of the 


Emergency Fleet Corporation to the Shipping Board; but I think that 


the board and the emergency fleet are working very harmoniously 
now; we are getting action and we certainly are getting along in the 
way we should go. 


Senator FLETCHER. 
that head? 

Commissioner TELLER. I do not think so; no, sir. 

Senator FLetTcuer, Let me read you a little more here, 
article of George W. Hinman, published in the Washington 
{Reading :] 

“Farm business, all business, would suffer enormously if there were 
no relief. But there is relief. Where? In the Government’s merchant 
fleet. 

“Already more than 60 additional vessels have been put in service 
by the Shipping Board to deliver goods abroad, and some 30 more are 
to go into service soon, if they are not already in operation.” 


You think there is no need of definite action on 


from an 


to continue to operate those vessels and has to stay in the picture, | 
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Is that about right? 

Commissioner TELLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fietcurr. That is about right. 
(Reading :)} 

“ Largely with the aid of this same fleet this country’s yearly sales 
of goods to Latin American countries were increased from some $300,000, - 


Now, he says this, further, 


| 000 before the war to some $850,000,000 in 1925 ; its yearly sales to Asia, 
| from $121,000,000 to some $450,000,000; its yearly sales to Africa, 


250,000,000 | 


The figures given us were $60,000,000 or $70,000,000, | 


Herald. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


from $25,000,000 to $77,000,000. In other words, with her own 
delivery system at work, America has trebled her sales of goods to 
three of the world’s continents.” 

Commissioner TELLER. That is so; but those routes that he speaks 
of are, two of them, now under private ownership and are functioning 


I refer also to the statement of Commissioner Plummer, 
pages 62 and 63 of part 1 of the hearings: 


Senator FLetcuer. Before we adjourn I want to ask Commissioner 
Plummer one question. Here is a dispatch which issued from London, 
dated October 23, and comes by way of the Universal Service. That 
dispatch reads as follows [reading] : . 

“Acute alarm is being suddenly experienced among leading British 
shipping companies here following the discovery that within six months 
American steamship organizations have annexed on a fair competitive 
basis English freight-carrying contracts approximating $50,000,000, 
This is business actually transferred from British to American-owned 
bottoms. 


“The greatest percentage of this remarkable success has been ob- 
tained by the liner services operated by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, running between Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and Great Britain, Ireland, and the continent of Europe, 
Their increase in six months is known to be 52 per cent.” 

Do you think that is about correct? 

Commissioner PLUMMgmER. I should say so. 

Senator FLetTcuer. Then it looks as if 
fairly well. 

Commissioner PLUMMER. Yes; I certainly think so; but we are talk- 
ing about this individual line, 

Senator Firrcuer. I know. 

Commissioner PLUMMER. All of these lines are run by experience 
shipping men that the board have selected and put in charge, and in 
my Opinion that is the proper way; but let me point out one advantage 
of Government operation that has not been mentioned. When the 
people realize that the Government is behind the shipping, that will 
be an advantage, and that is one of the few advantages that comes 
from Government operation. That is a very material advantage. 

Senator Fiercuegr. Recently is it not a fact that you have been able 
to serve the commerce of the United States, particularly our wheat and 
cotton growers, by the use of Government ships, which, if you had not 
had and had not been in the operation business, we could not have 
availed ourselves of? 

Commissioner PLUMMER. Unquestionably you are right. Unques- 
tionably the Shipping Board ships have saved the exporters of this 
country millions of dollars. 


the Government is doing 


The ships involved in the inquiry, for which certain pro- 
posals or bids had been submitted, are given at page 3 of part 
1 of the hearings, as follows: 


Commissioner PLUMMER. The American Merchant Line, as we call it, 
embraces the American Banker, the American Trader, the American 
Merchant, the American Farmer, and the American Shipper. 

Senator JoHNSON. The United States Line, to which you just re- 
ferred, embraces what? 

Commissioner PLUMMER. The Leviathan, the George Washington, 
the Republic, the President Harding, and the President Roosevelt. 


The testimony showed that the Government-owned merchant 
fleet is rapidly approaching a money-making status. Its an- 
nual deficit is a disappearing one. 

In four years the deficit which Congress has been called on 
to meet for operating the fleet has dropped from $50,459,000 to 
$13,900,000. (For fiscal years 1922 to 1928, see p. 3413, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The Leviathan is paying, and the budget for the Shipping 
Board is 66 per cent less than the appropriation for 1924. 

All shipping was badly demoralized after the war. Trade 
routes had been abandoned, business discontinued, and it re- 
quired time to readjust the carrying trade to new conditions. 
There has been a revival of trade and an increasing demand 
for ships. Shortly after the war ships were tied up all over 
the world. Our Government-owned merchant marine shared 
with private shipping firms in the lean times. 

We have been taking care, however, of American commerce, 
and if we announce a firm stand and fixed determination to 


| own and operate merchant ships in foreign trade permanently, 


with a policy to continue aggressively in that business, there 
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will be an inereased trade, augmented service, added coopera- 
tion, and all need or excuse for any deficit will be entirely 


removed. 


SUBVENTION 

At these hearings the statement was made, page 119, that 
the receipts to the Government for the carrying of foreign 
mails were some $18,000,000, and expenses $7,000,000 annually. 

Another statement is; to the effect that the revenues from 
foreign mails amount to about $16,000,000, and the expendi- 
tures $20,000,000. There is some confusion with reference to 
this matter. It is true, ‘however, that the Government pays 
American ships a higher rate for transporting mails than it 
mys to foreign ships. That is authorized, and has been done 
te encourage American shipping, but the amount paid has not 
exceeded the amount received by the Post Office Department. 

The hearings, at page 154, part 5, give a few of the facts, 
It appears that in 1925 the receipts from mail transportation 
were $18,000,430, and expenditures $8,157,199. 

At page 154, part 5 of the hearings, the following appears: 

Mr. Gipss. In the report of the Postmaster General for the year 1925 
his statement appears on page 44, under the heading “ Noncontract 
rvice ” 

For the conveyance of mails on steamships of American registry, 

not under formal contract, compensation is made at the rate of 80 
nts a pound for letters and post cards and 8 cents a pound for other 
rticles, including parcel post, calculated on the basis of the actual net 
weights of the mails conveyed. For steamships of foreign registry the 
te of compensation is 26.3 cents a pound for letters and post cards 

d 3.5 cents a pound for other articles, including parcel post.” 

| understand that since the time I am speaking of here the rate for 

foreign ships has, been further reduced. I think we were not clear 

hat at the present time, on a poundage basis, the Government was 

ving American ships a very much higher rate than the foreign ships, 

das 1 understand that has always been true. In that respect it is a 

bsidy, If you assume that anything by which an American ship gets 
n advantage is a subsidy, then this would be a subsidy. 

Senator Couzens. Has the department computed the difference in the 
cost of the handling of our foreign mails as between those two rates? 

Mr. Giprs, I have not. I was speaking the other day of the total 
nount of the carriage of foreign mails paid to ships and the total 

stage received with respect to foreign mails, and I want to read in 

it connection from page 45 of the report of the Postmaster General 


or 1926; 


The weight of the trans-Atlantic mails was 55,631,294 pounds, and | 


their cost for sea transportation was $3,488,584.40; 42 per cent of the 
weight and 62 per cent of the pay went to American vessels. The 
weight of the mails to Central and South America and the West Indies 
wis 18,973,696 pounds, and their cost for sea transportation was 
$1,563,208.69; 66 per cent of the weight and 80 per cent of the pay 
‘nt to American vessels. The weight of the mails dispatched to trans- 
icifle destinations was 15,340,494 pounds, and their cost for sea trans- 
tation was $1,452,360.68; 76 per cent of the weight and 82 per 
nt of the pay went to American vessels.” 
Che aggregate of those three pays in the three zones is $6,504,043.7T. 
I think | mentioned $7,000,000 from memory the othr day. The total 
valne of the postage paid in respect to that movement appears on the 
I will not read it, but the aggregate appears to be $18,886,- 
955.95. That figure, as I understand it, includes the amount paid for 
he transport of mails to Canada and Mexico, which would have to 
me off this amount, Senator CouzENsS, 
rhe amount of pay with respect to moving the mail to the seaboard, 
setting it to the ship, I am not familiar with. I have made some 
nquiries, but IT am not in a position to answer that question, and I 
would like simply to have the correction that I have made take the 
place of what I said the other day. 


xt page 


It will be seen that the United States in this way furnishes 
aid to American ships quite as great as that furnished by any 
foreign country to its ships. 

On the subject of Government against private operation, I 
refer to the testimony of General Dalton at these hearings, 
page 214. He said: 

Senator FLetcnHer. General, you speak of some disadvantages under 
which the Government must labor. There are some advantages tin 
favor of Government operation, are there not? For instance, the danger 
of a rate war is less if the Government is conducting the ships than 
it would be under private operation? 

General DaLTon. We have had a recent example of that, when the 
Shipping Board put into commission some 80 vessels to move our sea- 
sonal products, and there was an immediate effort there by all of the 
other shipping agencies to increase rates. The Shipping Board stood 
steadfastly against any exorbitant increase in rates, and we only took 
idvantage of this present opportunity to better adjust rates, giving 
fair compensation to the shipowner and operator; and I am satisfied 
that if it had not been for the Shipping Board taking that action, and 
with the influence and power and financial backing of the United States, 
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our shippers would have been charged very exorbitant rates, especially 
throughout the South, for the movement of cotton and tobacco, cotton 
seed-oil cake, and other seasonal products; and grain also, That is one 
advantage. 


And at page 215: 

General DauTon. We have never had, outside of the United States 
Lines proper, to my knowledge, a direet Government operation, although 
it may have occurred in the early days with the merchant-marine 
activities, but not within my knowledge; and therefore it is rather 
difficult to make a comparison between the present methods in operating 
sbips through managing operators, and what could be accomplished if 
they were operated in the same way as the United States Lines are at 
present operated I have some rather interesting figures that I was 
going to present a little later in connection with this whole question 
of governmental versus private operation. 


And at page 216: 


My own experience in governmental business-activities service during 
the past 20 years has indicated that charges of “ inefficiency” in the 
conduct of goverumeutal business have frequently emanated from in- 
terested sources that have not viewed our governmental business enter- 
prises from the standpoint that “a public office is a public trust,” and 
that Government property and interest should be protected from ma- 
nipulation to serve special private interests. 

The history of the activities of private corporations, particularly 
those that have been engaged in great transportation activities in 
America, has not indicated that those who have been responsible for 
the business management of these great enterprises have been more 
zealous in their regard for the interests of the private stockholders 
than the officials of the Government have been zealous in guarding the 
interests of our people in those governmental business enterprises in 
which the people are the real stockholders. 

And at pages 217 and 218: 

It is quite clear that the intent of the act was lo encourage private 
ownership and private operation. There appears, then, to be but three 
methods by which it will be possible to establish an American dag 
merchant marine: 

First. Whenever private ownership or operation can be profitable in 
the merchant marine field it should be left to private capital and private 
enterprise. 

Second. Whenever private capital and private enterprise can not be 
profitably employed without some form of governmental aid the private 
owner and operator should be given financial aid, either directly or 
indirectly. The usual forms under which this aid is given (io other 
nations are: 

1. Naval subventions, 

2. Mail subventions or preferential mail contracts 

3. Loan of capital at a lew rate of interest for construction with 
repayment over a long period of years 

4. A direct subsidy based upon vessel tonnage or ton mileage. 

Third. When the export and import trade interests of the Nation can 
be best served by Government-ownership and Government operation, the 
Government must build and operate vessels on essential trade routes 

It has been clearly demonstrated that with very rare exceptions there 
is no field in the overseas carrying trade routes that is essential to 
America in acquiring and maintaining her rightful share of world trade 
in which private vessels can be profitably employed in establishing and 
maintaining an American flag merchant marine service, 

In carrying out the intent and policy of the shipping act, the Shipping 
Board has aided private owners and operators by selling Government- 
owned vessels at low prices and on advantageous terms of paym: 
This plan has led to the establishment of future passenger and freicht 
services that appear to have a reasonable chance to maintain their 
position in the face of foreign competition This is the only form of 
iid which is authorized under existing laws to be extended to private 
owners and operators by the Shipping Board. 

Loans have been made from a construction fund to private owners 
and operators, but the rate of interest has not been sufficiently attra: 
tive to induce American ship operators to enter into a partnership with 
the Government by joint investment of capital to build ships in Ameri 
can shipyards and employ them in overseas carrying trade. A number 
of vessels have been built under this plan, but entirely for coastwise 
















and intercoastal service. 
The vessels sold by the Shipping Board at a low price and long terms 
of payment for overseas service are not of the most modern type and 
are not comparable with vessels that have been recently built and 
placed in operation 
The Shipping Board has been forced, in order to carry out the man 


} 


y foreign shipowners and operators 


dates of the merchant marine act, to resort to direct governmental 
operation. The method of operation adopted has been to allocate vessels 
to private corporations to act as Managing operators or agents for the 
United States Shipping Board. The compensation paid for these manag 
ing operators consists of a percentage of the total gross revenne. The 
Government, however, continues to bear all of the expenses incidental to 
operations, including fuel, subsistence for the crews, repairs, port 
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wharf and dock charges, pilotage, stevedoring, and other in- 
cidental expenses, 

In establishing the merchant-marine services an atiempt has been 
made through the development of trade, good will, and the building up 
of the service in general, to lay the basis for a line that could eventu- 
ally be sold to private interests and the enterprise carried on without 
any further assistance from the Government other than what might be 
given by selling the vessel at a low price and on favorable 
terms of payment. 

The Shipping Board is now operating under this plan 24 merchant 
marine services, reaching to practically every part of the globe. On 
15 there were employed in these services approximately 327 
and the cost to the Government for the fiscal year 1927 will be 
approximately $17,500,000. 
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In part 8 of the hearings General Dalton has furnished a 
number of interesting tables and facts, to which I would iny , 
attention without further reference. 

I attach to my remarks a table, dated February 9, 1927, show. 
ing the amount of dead-weight tonnage and the types of United 
States Shipping Board vessels in the hands of operators as of 
January 51, 1927, listed according to lines. This also shows the 
vessels operated by the Fleet Corporation and by other Govern. 
ment depariments, and I ask to have it inserted as part of my 
remarks. p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ite 


indirectly 


December 


Vesseis, 


Number, dead-weight tonnage, and type of U. S. Shipping Board vessels in hands of operators as of midnight January 31, 1927, listed according 
to lines 


[Statistical division, Emergency Fleet Corporation, February 9, 1927] 



































| Number | Dead-weight | 
: | } 
Line j Operator | of vessels | tons ah Type 
| ss csinteeienatagenltienentrentsditenthites I a = 
| | j 
Vessels operated by managing operators and charterers: | | | < 
OR LAL ELLE ALE LED Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. (Inc.).........-.-.------------- 9 78, 141 Cargo. 
American Australia Orient Line....................-.-- I ND ee enemas ' 18 | 164, 915 Do. 
Retin TG GI sé dissin cvcnoctnvendednestedteake | Mississippi Ghinpping Co. (inc.) .......-.....cccccecccesees | 3 | 25, 009 | Do, 
American Diamond Lines.........----c-c--e------ ...| Black Diamond Steamship Corporation.............-.-- f 16 141, 434 | Do. 
AROTIRND RPNNNED BONO ~ « n000cnus<achsessunuanmenounn see OD BA. 4.... . os. dn comnmeanenoeepuiesinn 3 | 25, 423 Do, 
American Dixie Line. ...............-- nna aaedcaaae | United Gulf Steamship Co. (Inc.).......--.--.------------ fl 368, 626 Do. 
Damen TN I i nis cccacénanndcansceuasbounewsed | Roosevelt Steamship Co. (Inc.) .......-..--.-..---.--.- : 6} 57, 400 Do. 
American Merchant Lines...................-....---..- 5... Cease & Oe: GR idan tidectittncnsanninciiiees| 5 39, 170 Do. 
ee ea eR eae oe ee ere a re | 5 40, 606 | Passenger and cargo 
American Oriental Mail Line... sentient SO nen smeksantanenaban sane 7 66, 370 | C e° 
American Palmetto Line.................-..-----------| South Atlantic Steamship Line... .............--.-.-- seal 15 119, 991 0. 
American Pioneer Line................------sececeeee- Atlantic, Gulf & Oriental Steamship Co. (Ine.) ....-.....-- | 22 243, 234 | Do. 
Asnericeh Premier TAR6.....0..0.0c--0ccnnonccccesceessceus United Gulf Steamship Co. (Inc.)..........--...-....--- 10 85, 198 | Do. 
Ausoricas Rapeties LAMD.....060..caccacesccusectectsvcss Moore & McCormick Co. (Inc.)........--.......-.-.---.---| 12 99, 253 Do. 
Amoricnn Remtiile SANs. ... oc dviidvndakidindeckevdnnn Stet diel Oi U..+ te adbetos canst nda | 8 64, 129 | Do. 
American West African Line.....................---.-- OE Re ee er | 10 82, 352 | Do. 
Atlantic Australian Line... ..........-..- i Reossvelt Stenmahip Co. (Ine.). .......0.ccccncccscoccnces 7 62, 333 | Do. 
Gulf Brazil River Plate Line.......................... Mississippi Shipping Co. (Inc.)...............-.0s-------- 10 82,609; Do. 
Gulf West Mediterranean Line.........-.......-.-.---- Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Co..............-..-..--.- 9 72, 326 | Do. 
DRG NNGIE BN ios ng Sicncnch ni ctintcnssonslacavemseuiel } MASON MNUR-G U2 ol nnncsaenan<uangoquntnbanaibeiewns 3 27,894 | Tankers 
Mississippi Valley European Line..................-..- Mississinpi Shipping Co. (Inc.) ...........-..cecce-<ee--0- 9 82, 754 | Cargo. 
NE TNE DMRS i nccctnnduttedinnickincgheguabeetl Waterman Steamship Corporation ............---.-...----| 17 146, 901 Do. 
OR TORING C6. ccciccccncnccsace<xses convusl We RT TIE... ncktinbsbtnch ckin tind aekbbbuewtecd i 10, 250 | Tanker (B/B). 
ns TE GOB n icin ccennccccecctccndexateuel Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. ................-----....-- | 10 85, 703 | Cargo. 
SI stn ncaa danwmaiiduacadaa tami Consolidated Navigation Co............-...---------...-- | 21 174, 057 Do. 
NEY HIE IOI nos vannincexcnduntanecdeadsmagbeliek | Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co. (Ine.) .........----.--- 36 315, 988 _ Do. 
I i wesetenaiaiaiaaial | Struthers & Barry...............-. ti lendikidiesaicitiell 4 39, 421 Tankers. 
NNR MINN ii cinch a tnd hia ek ie eae | Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co. (Inc.) ......--...------ ll 96, 475 Cargo. 
BOD I inn nckcndtrpensinnsinnicnsaeinnisincinnns dec skieleind AEE Odean debitnksmagienccuhdensskartan 8 70, 329 | Do. 
EE ee sbi teciREON?, pallet alia aial sd li aad 336 2, 968, 291 | 
== SSS: 
Bt iinilinh tice cindinieeamnet ele ectatled . sini at etal ee 323 2, 850, 120 
IIE nc nu neeenecnnvnkesaudeinaliiasekn ad sabateeadabeieneninenierntemanieren . 5 40, 606 
i = | ---n-een nee nnenneerenncnneenncenceennen--scessees wie shill s 77, 565 
336 2, 968, 291 
Operated by Ramergency Fiest Corporation, Uiiited States boc... ccnsnecsnncsacccunsddcbbssesbcdcesoccscesatocessecncs | 6 | 74,724 | Passenger. 
Lines | i 
Vessels operated by other Government departments: | . 
LO aaa a ccnandiad guia aime medion thiaess a Adbiaiethe aided emcees aati eae aes sdivdhicsncuees 1 | 7,840 | Cargo. 
PND PEO NONE. 3 dcttnchcecs ds ebdhiha cect keds oe Ditbd inns cicimahdedeansenienen kia 1 | 4, 261 Do. 
Total active (excluding tugs) .........-.........-.-.-- Sci chia lk er al 344 | 3, 055, 116 
Tugs | 
Operated under bare boat charter, Merritt, Chapman |......................----eee------- ee bkididalnnéud scicebdedd B |.caccecceccesese 
& Scott Corporation. 
Operated by Emergency Fleet Corporation: \ 
Inactive fleet division Ciccenesianhiah beatae hcécueeemndensibetehaeadamemnel Deketbescdbeswedtacece =| Eenaeoeaenl 
I Es o.oo cniiccctsncdccencindssdens}scabvasncmdenisckcnbctedeedebbbteiebetiasasvbadeibasteetes pinmdibhuateatl 
EE ES BERNE « ccnnveeditbdcomiivnndsnnccetscdinimitiinscncien id ce aclccteied aaah aie tana ons | 
3, 055, 116 
Total active 
Re b otnduchd eenineetabhpedadbiaieadhaaaemeneaneaetamesean no dnncutincsnsteh tbh idtaattiainwaddibednenitide 2, 862, 221 | 
PRINS. . <icmatssctnctchbhebnlibat ded Csbeestanl Diss Receatalh ths dail che waa ceinadiindh Giitaaain hte tre eee alle 115, 330 | 
Te IID shsinus in tnitaainiDiainsaidilih atin didi timiaieealianiail as aicit I caenisenshtineiaimidbillbididiainas ct einer eae astiatiaiaa ts ae eegllinaandeiidanalt manila 77, 565 | 
ils a ese nensnnnhinhicdnchinutnietnadeataieniimmeieniemd Josnecanne anes sec neen teeter en nte eee nenneeeeeeneweeeeeeeeee] TD |... --------20- | 
elit. i. caintiinsttninatenitinatsinciiinls cattle teal a a a ded 355 | 3, 055, 116 | 
| ' 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on the 4th day of January, Whereas no definite plans or program can be expected to that end 


1927, I introduced a resolution which, it seemed to me, should | from private enterprise; and 

be Adopted as a declaration of policy, and I ask to have a copy Whereas the services now operated by the Shipping Board an 

of that resolution printed as a part of my remarks. Emergency Fleet Corporation are essential services which must be 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? permanently maintained; and 


There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{s. J. 140, GO9th Cong., 2d sess,] 
resolution providing that the United States Shipping Board and 
kmergency Fleet Corporation shall continue indefinitely in the busi- 
owning and operating merchant vessels in overseas trade, 
and for other purposes. 


Kes, 


Joint 


ness of 


Whereas it is considered imperative an adequate American merchant 
marine be established and maintained; and 


Whereas the efficiency and permanency of such services will require 
the construction of new vessels, as may be needed; and 

Whereas the existing plan of operation, partially by the Government 
direct and partiaily through private operators as circumstances and 
good business judgment may justify, provided fair and reasonable con 
tracts, making it to the interest of operators to save expenses and 
show results can be secured, is satisfactory: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States Shipping and 
gency Fleet Corporation shall continue indefinitely in the business ol 


toard Emer 





a tN 1 


a 





1927 


owning and operating merchant vessels in overseas trade to serve the 
needs of foreign commerce. That the Shipping Board shall have no 
authority to sell or dispose of any vessels owned except obsolete or 
incapacitated vessels and then only on terms and conditions set forth 
in the merchant marine act of 1920, and that any power or authority 
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heretofore given in respect to the sale of vessels by said board fs | 


hereby revoked and withdrawn, provided sales may be made of any 
vessels to American citizens on terms and conditions which will ad- 
vance the purpose to establish and maintain an American merchant 
marine, where such sales can be made at the cost of such vessels, 
respectively, less a reasonable allowance for depreciation. 

Resolved further, That the services now operated be regarded as 
essential services and shall be permanently maintained. 

Resolved further, That a definite program of replacement and new 
construction shall be determined upon, which shall provide for the 
building of two express passenger ships of approximately 40,000 gross 
tons, to be operated with the Leviathan in trans-Atlantic service, or 
the reconditioning of the America as one of such ships, and shall pro- 
vide fer the annual construction of approximately 26,000 tons of 
merchant vessels. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in line with this resolution 
1 favor the bill (S. 5668) introduced by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] on February 9, with perhaps some 
changes in section 2. 

If we are to maintain our standard of living, we must have 
and promote foreign trade, Foreign markets for our products 
must be found and developed. To do this we must have mer- 
chant ships engaged in that trade. One certain way, and at 
present the only way, to be assured of that, is for the Govern- 
ment to own and operate such ships. 

It will be noted that the hearings to which I have referred 
show that no bids whatever were received after repeated efforts 
and extensive advertisements by the Shipping Board for the 
purchase of the United States Line ships. 

In the bids for the Merchants Line the offers for the five 
ships were only $200,000 each. The proposals involved the 
charter of the United States Lines at a figure not approaching 
normal depreciation, 

On all sales that have been made there were enormous sac- 
rifices by the Government. Some sales have been made at 
prices far below cost, and the ships have been taken back and 
contracts of purchase canceled because of the failure of buyers 
to perform. All of which shows that private enterprise can not 
or will not seriously take hold of the shipping business and 
supply the services the country needs. 

It is, in these circumstances, the plain duty of Congress to 
declare, as a permanent policy, that the Government will itself 
supply the ships, under its ownership, and maintain the services 
required by the country in overseas trade. There is no other 
alternative. We should cease sacrificing the property in a vain, 
futile attempt to induce private enterprise to take it over and 
operate the service under the American flag, in pursuance of 
an alleged policy never sanctioned by Congress, to get the 
Government out of the business, 

In that endeavor, what cost the people of this country $3,546,- 
131,876 has been frittered away until the three billions are gone 
and only about one-half of the millions are left. 

The Government should build up and maintain, not deplete, 
the fleet. 

In the right hands our Government merchaut marine can be 
made a financial success. 

The question of financial success is of secondary considera- 
tion. The operation may be abundantly successful from other 
standpoints, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16800) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 


| past into a great national asset. 


| 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McMaster Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier MeNary Shipstead 
Bingham George Mayfield Shortridge 
Blease Gillett Means Smith 
Borah Glass Metealf Stanfield 
tratton Goff Moses Steck 
Broussard Gooding Neely Stephens 
Bruce Hale Norris Stewart 
Cameron Harreld Nye Swanson 
Capper tarris Oddie ‘Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Overman ‘Tyson 
Copeland llawes Phipps Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Johnson RansiJell Waish, Mont 
Dale Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Warren 

Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa Watson 
Fdwards Keyes Robinson, Ark Wheeler 
Ernst King Robinson, Im. Willis 
Ferris La Follette Sackett 

Fess McKellar Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it is a matter of some regret 
to me that the limitations of time are such that it will be quite 
impossible this afternoon to present in all its details what 
ought to be presented of the Boulder Dam project and what is 
called the Swing-Johnson bill; but the regret that I have, sir, 
is tempered and is mellowed by my appreciation and my grati- 
tude to the Members of this body for permitting a measure of 
such transcendent importance in the stress and press of the 
parliamentary situation, to come before the Senate for ultimate 
action. 

I do not concede for a moment, sir, that within the time we 
have before adjournment we may not ultimately act upon the 
bill. I recognize, of course, the difficulties which are within its 
path; but, sir, knowing, as I do and as I hope to impress upon 
my fellows, what the bill means, what it means not alone to a 
great people, what it means not only to a territory which repre- 
sents the highest and the best that there is in American life, 
but what it means to the noblest there is in statesmanship in 
this body, when these things are realized I trust this body will, 
in such fashion as it may deem appropriate, make possible the 
ultimate consummation of what is not to-day a plan of yester- 
day, sir, what is not a mere enthusiasm of the moment, but 
what represents the study of years and years, years and years 
of the best scientific minds and the best engineering ability of 
the Nation, and the best statesmanship of government. 

We seek, sir, by the bill, to harness the Colorado River, to 
transmute what has been a menace for half a century in the 
We seek by the measure, 


| within the limits of the power of the National Government, 


and within those limits alone, to do what may be essential 
with this river in order to provide flood protection for those 
who live not alone in California but those who live as well in 
the State of Arizona and in the State of Nevada. We seek 
not only this flood protection for people who reside in the ter- 
ritory contiguous to the Colorado River, but we seek the possi- 
bility of reclamation and irrigation for a million acres of 
land—not a million acres of land in the State of California but 
600,000 acres of land in the State of Arizona, sir—land in 
California, it is true, and land in Nevada, it is true, but land 
first in the State of Arizona. 

We seek not alone flood control. We seek not alone reclama- 
tion and irrigation of arid lands in the Nation. We seek, sir, 
something beyond that too. We seek to solve an international 
problem, an international problem which has plagued the people 
of southern California and of the Imperial Valley for many 
years in the past, an international problem which must be 


| solved if that valley, which has grown as it has in an imperial 


trict of Columbia and for other activities chargeable in whole | 


or in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 1928, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLeasE in the chair). The 
question is, Shall the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole be engrossed and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection 
and development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will call the roll 


i 


country, is to continue with its wonted brilliance and its wonted 
beauty and productivity. 

We seek, sir, not alone the solution of flood control, not alone 
reclamation and irrigation of land, flood control, and irrigation 
and reclamation in Arizona, in Nevada, in California. We seek 
not alone the solution of a problem which is a problem which 
rankles and will continue to rankle until it becomes a festering 
sore that is international in character. We seek, sir, to provide 
that the waters of an American river may be transported over 
American soil to American farmers in America, and that those 
Americans shall not be dependent for their very sustenance and 
very life upon Mexico or upon any foreign territory at all. 

We seek in addition to this, sir, to put water to the highest 
use, as President Roosevelt said once in relation to the use to 
which the waters of the Hetch Hetchy were to be put by the 
city of San Francisco. We seek to put to the highest use to 
which water may be put, the water of the Colorado River now 
running to waste in floods, now threatening and menacing— 
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to put it into use for domestic purposes as potable drinking 
water for the cities of southern California. 

All these things we seek by the bill. We seek no injustice 
to uny territory or to any State. We want naught that belongs 
to any State in the Union. We act under the constitution of 


the very State which stands here protesting, as we will demon- | 


strate before we have concluded the debate on this bill. We 


act under the powers which are accorded the United States , 
Government under the reclamation law which has been of such | 


vast benefit to the people of the United States and to the arid 
lands of the West. 4 
Sir, do you realize that under the reclamation law of this 
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Nation $150,000,000 have been expended in Western States upon | 


arid lands? One-seventh of that sum, sir, has been received 
by the State of Arizona. I am delighted that this is so, I 
um very glad, indeed, that the United States Government has 
demonstrated its generosity to the State of Arizona. I would 
be always ready, 
occasion where any legislation has arisen in respect to that 
State, to extend not alone the hand of fellowship but to extend 
the utmost generosity. 

As we of the Irrigation and Reclamation Committee visited 
the Yuma project and stood there viewing it, I recall how we 
observed that a territory originally apparentiy sterile and arid 
in the State of Arizona had been converted into a garden spot of 
which Arizona was proud and of which we as Americans were 
proud, I remember, sir, that the water that gave life to this arid 
spot, the Yuma project, was water of the Colorado River that 
flowed into the State of California and was siphoned back from 


as I have been ready in the past, on every | 


| meanderings of the Colorado at the present time? 


the State of California to the State of Arizona ard thus gave ; 
beauty and growth and power and loveliness and character and | 


value and productivity to the Yuma project. I recall, sir, 
standing here and backing a power plant for the Yuma project. 
T recall, sir, that it was built—where? Upon the soil of the 
State of California, this power plant for the Yuma project; 
and delighted were we to build a power plant upon the soil of 
California for the Yuma project and to take from the State of 





California the water of the Colorado River, and siphon it back | 


to the State of Arizona, for the Yuma project in the State of 
Arizona. 

So much for small things of that character. They are of lit- 
tle consequence in what we seek by this measure. In this 
measure there are great, outstanding issues presented and 
problems sought to be solved which should outweigh difficulties 
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Those who accompanied the committee to the scene of the 
locality where it is proposed that this dam shall be erected 
will recall those great granite cliffs, extending eleven hundred 
feet above where we sat in our little boat on the river: they 
will recall those precipitous cliffs made by God for this very 
purpose, made in order that there man might accomplish what 
God hath begun, and that, with a dam in that river at that 
point, fitted by nature as no other place upon that river is 
so fitted by nature, man might begin the gigantic, the memorable. 
| and the monumental work of harnessing the river and making it 
responsive to a progressive and productive civilization. 

Sir, back beyond it, then, will be a storage capacity of 
26,000,000 acre-feet. Do you realize, Mr. President, that if 
you took the land in the District of Columbia and piled upon it 
the water that will be in this storage capacity of Boulder Dam 
the water upon the land in the District of Columbia would be 
some 50 or 60 or 100 feet higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment itself? Do you realize that the water thus impounded 
will irrigate hundreds of thousands of acres of land which are 
now utterly and absolutely valueless? Do you realize that it 
will enable the Colorado below, that to-day is practically un- 
controlled from that point, to minister to the wants of Arizona. 
the wants of Nevada, the wants of California, and that it will 
solye the international problem that exists by virtue of the 
All these 
things will be done by this work. 

I can understand the opposition—and I can understand it 
clearly—of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnurst]. That 
opposition, while I believe it not to be well founded at all, is 
perfectly comprehensible to me. There is other opposition, sir, 
that I do not comprehend, nor have I the same patience with 
it that I have with the opposition that is presented by the 
Senators from the State of Arizona. With these two sources 
of opposition, ultimately, during the debate upon this bill we 
shall deal. To-day, however, it is my design, if I can, to 
paint even inadequately—if I had the eloquent tongue of the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona, I might paint it ade- 
quately—but to paint even inadequately and in my weak and 
humble fashion what it is sought to do by this measure which 


| has been knocking at the doors of Congress of the United 


that may exist among individuals or controversies that may | 


rage among States. 
there will always be difficulties and controversies. It is not to 
be expected when it is proposed to create and construct the most 
stupendous work in our generation that there will not be op- 
position, that there will not be differences, and that there will 
not be controversies. These differences and controversies it is 
the province and the duty of the Congress of the United States 
to iron out, and to do so justly, fairly, honestly to all concerned 
and to all territory affected. 

Great things are to be done by this bill. Senators may not 
realize it, but in their lifetime and in mine there has never 
been a project presented to the American people of the charac- 
ter of this, of such stupendous importance, such remarkable 
size, and of such potential possibilities. In the generation that 


Of course, in a project of this magnitude | 


States for years and years in the past. 

Do not think, sirs, that you have done me an inestimable 
boon by permitting finally this measure to be heard. Justice, 
fair dealing, the long years of preparation, the present emer- 
gency entitle us to a hearing. The first measure of this sort 
I introduced in this body was in 1923; the first message of a 
President of the United States concerning the conditions in 
the Colorado River and the necessity for activity was from 
President Roosevelt years and years ago; the first studies that 
were made of the Colorado, the first studies upon which this 
bill finally rests, were made a half century ago. It was in 
1920 that the Kinkaid Act was passed; it was in 1922 that the 


| report of the Interior Department was made to the Congress 


will follow us none will equal in its importance and in its | 


magnificent proportions this enterprise embraced in the Boulder 
Dam bill. 

We endeavor, not haphazardly, not as a decision of a mo- 
ment, but 
timost 50 years, after studies that have continued upon this 
river for more than two decades, finally to put the sentiment 
of the long, patient years of study and work into a measure of 
such stupendous proportions that the world never before has 
seen the like, and that will be a lasting monument, if carried 

its consummation, to every man in the Congress of the 
nited Stutes who had part in the passage of the measure and 
fo every 
gree in its ultimate accomplishment. 

We, sir, on the Colorado River at Boulder Canyon seek to 
erect a dam to control a river that at that point is turbulent, 
stormy, torrential, devilish in character; that serves really no 
useful purpose to man to-day. We seek at that point to erect 
a dam 550 feet in height—the highest dam that exists in all 
the world—in order to store there by virtue of that dam 
26,000,000 acre-feet of water, creating a lake that will extend 
back for almost a hundred miles from the Boulder Dam, thus 
regulating the flood of the river, thus controlling its floods, 
and making the Colorado River, the third largest river iu the 
United States, a servant to menkind and a servant to the ter- 
ritory through which it flows. Five hundred and fifty feet high 
Will stand this dam. 


to 
{ 


after the crystallization of ideas extending back , 


individual who has participated in the slightest de- 


of the United States. Since then we have been knocking at 
the doors of the Congress of the United States, begging and 
pleading, in behalf of those in the Imperial Valley and the lands 
affected by this measure that there should be a hearing ac 
corded us. To-day, after all these years, is the first time that 
the Congress of the United States has heard the prayer of 
the men, the women, and the children of the Imperial Valley 
with an opportunity for ultimate relief and for definite action. 
| To-day, sir, in the other House stands bottled up in the 
Rules Committee this bill—bottled up there under the rules 
of the House, so that up to this time it has been an utter im- 
possibility for the friends of the measure to get it upon the 
floor there. Here we are at last, thank God, in the Senate 
finally with the right to present our case, and here, with the 
kindness of the Senate and with the appreciation of the mo 
mentous questions involved, may this bill remain until the 
Senate has either voted it up or voted it down. It is the right 
of the Senate to do either, and it is our right to demand that 
we have action of one sort or the other. 

Mr. President, I have only touched the “ high lights” of this 
subject to-day, for at 3 o’clock we go into executive session 
under a unanimous-consent agreement. I have spoken in the 
briefest possible fashion upon the dam at Boulder Canyon, of 
the storage capacity in relation to that dam, and of the posst- 
bilities in irrigation and in reclamation, Beyond that there is 
an international question involved, an international question 
which makes it absolutely essential, if we be just to our own 

_ people, that we should solve, if it be within the realm of possi- 
bility of Congress to solve it. 

We have this river below Boulder Dam flowing down to the 

| Laguna Dam, situated in the State of Arizona, flowing thence 
into Mexico. Diverted in its course it has been in the past— 
I haye not time to describe the meanderings of the river in the 





| 
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vears gone by—but diverted, so that it flows for 60 miles 
through Mexico and then comes up into the Imperial Valley, 


where, by virtue of the Imperial Irrigation Canal, the water on | 
talk to me about another kind of relief. I have had my experi- 


which the Imperial Valley depends and which gives to the Im- 
perial Valley its very life is water that flows for nearly 60 
niles through Mexico, a contiguous territory, and is under the 
jurisdiction of Mexican authorities. 

The situation is intolerable, sir; intolerable to 60,000 Ameri- 
cans: intolerable when you consider that there are $100,000,000 
of property there; when you consider that there are five little 
cities, beautiful each of them; when you consider that it is the 
vurden winter spot, as it were, for the production of that which 
no other portion of the United States in reality produces, for, 
with a fecundity that no other soil probably within our borders 
vives hint, and not in competition with the South, not in com- 
petition with any other territory on the face of the earth, but 
at a season and period when no other part of the United States 
produces anything at all of like character, it produces and 
supplies the entire United States. 

The Imperial Valley, sir, is a strange and a peculiar place. 
Originally it was desert entirely. I remember in the early 
days, When I first went to the Imperial Valley, that it was not 
an uncommon thing for the husbandman plowing the field to 
plow up the skeleton of a pioneer whose bones had been left 
bleaching upon that desert as he sought, pioneering with his 
courage, to found a new home in a new territory. I can recall 
the time, sir, when there was little but sand and hummocks 
of sand succeeding one another in that territory, where there 
wus naught at all of man’s labor; and it is within my mem- 
ory—it is within a quarter of a century, indeed—that the same 
spirit that actuated our forefathers when upon the Atlantic 
coast they made their homes despite savage beasts and more 
savage men, and fought their way until those homes were 
permanent; the same spirit that characterized those men who 
trekked across the plains in the days of 1849 and made our 
giorious State of California by their courageous pioneering— 
that same spirit, sir, within less than a quarter of a century led 
Americans down into the Imperial Vailey’s sand and desert, 


dry and arid, death dealing to the man who lost his way, there | 


to build a new empire and create a new part of the United 
States of America; and those hardy pioneers, with a courage 
that has never been excelled in all this world, went into that 
territory, fought there the blazing, torrid heat, faced death in 
the trackless deserts, and built a new empire. 

Drive to-day through the Imperial Valley, sir. There you 
find highways second to none on earth. There you find farms 
green and resplendent. There the desert has been conquered by 
indomitable courage. There you find a people second to none 
in all the world. And yet, sir, they live under a pall. A great 
hudow overhangs that people, hardy pioneers that they were, 
deserving a better fate than that which portends and that 
which threatens them day in and day out now. 


The Colorado River—this torrential- stream which seems to | 


hold within its bosom a fiendish hate of humanity—this stream, 
beating down there in its torrents, has made for itself various 
channels, until, carrying its silt with it, it has built itself up 
and up and up and up and up until to-day the Imperial Valley 
is like a great saucer. Down in the bottom of the saucer is the 
valley. Up at the rim of the saucer flows the Colorado River, 
higher than the Imperial Valley itself, the valley being some 
250 feet below the surface of the sea. The river has changed 
its channel in the last 20 years on two different occasions and 
soucht another. 

It is now in the last possible channel that it can flow through 
to the sea. It has now sought the last mode by which it can 
flow past and not inundate Imperial Valley. This bill there- 
fore, sir, is not only a matter of extraordinary importance, it is 
a matter of dire emergency and necessity. 

Why, sir, if I stood here talking about a people at Yonkers, 
N. Y.: if I were speaking to you, sir, about a people at Malden, 
Mass.; if I were talking to you about Hackensack, in New 
Jersey; or if I were speaking to you of Virginia, close by, and 
of a community there threatened as this community of 60,000 


souls & you would not hesitate a quarter of a second until you | 


said that the righteous thing should be done. But because these 
pioneers of ours have gone 3,000 miles across this country, have 
gone into a territory that was thought unfit for habitation of 


man; because they are far away, where East can not visualize | 
what is happening in West; because there, sir, buried are they | 


in their own troubles and in the sand and in the difficulties 
that confront them in that territory, it is a difficult thing to 
awuken your interest or to make the East realize that this 
measure means not only a hundred million dollars’ worth of 


property of the bravest men who ever built an empire, but may | 
mean the lives of many of the 60,000 American men, women, ° 
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and children who have fought the desert and won, but find a 
new and terrible enemy in an uncontrolled river. 
It is essential, sir, that relief be accorded. It.is useless to 


ence in legislation in days gone by. I learned the story in six 
years of governorship in a great State which we transmuted 
from one philosophy of government to another; and I learned, 
sir, in that period that whenever a man wanted to defeat a 
meritorious bit of legislation, and he could not fight it, and 
he could not present a real reason for its defeat, he always said, 
“Let us do it in some other way. Let us attempt semething 
else than is presented by the bill under consideration”; and 
by indirection then he would smile and smile and smile in deri- 
sion if he succeeded in diverting you from the one real method 
to the pretended method that he would have you adopt. 

Talk not to me of a dam at some other place, at Topock or 
Mojave. Say naught to me about some other way in which this 
thing shall be done. Here, sir, are the results of 50 years of 
study. Here, sir, are the crystallized thoughts of practically 
every engineer who has dealt with the subject. Here, sir, is the 
final unified scheme by which it is possible to do this job, and 
do it thoroughly, and do it well, and do it efficiently. Here, 
sir, is the one mode presented to the Congress of the United 
States that affords relief. Against it-be if you will, but make 
not the pretense that you will afford the relief in some other 
way that is not before the Congress and that can not accom- 
plish any result of any kind or any character at all. 

Here is the bill. It finally has been whipped into shape by 
every department of the Government of the United States. It 
represents not alone one department; it represents every de- 
partment of government. It represents not alone the view of 
California; it represents in its provisions every single amend- 
ment that was suggested by the Upper Basin Colorado River 
States. It ropresents, sir, the combined wisdom of those who 
have been dealing with the subject, and has been amended to 
conform to every suggestion that was made by those in the 
Upper Colorado River Basin States, and to couform wholly to 
those views. 

So here, sir, finally, is the scheme that is presented and 
approved. Here stands the Secretary of the Interior in ap- 
proval. Here stands the Secretary of Commerce in aceord. 
Here stands, indeed, the entire administration, finally accept- 
ing and asking the passage of this measure. Here stand the 
people of the State of California, and here stand a part, at 
least, of the people of Arizona, asking the passage of this 
measure. 

Now, sir, there is another part of this bill that makes it a 
bill unte itself. There is a part of this bill, sir, such as never 
before has been presented in any bill in Congress. Gentlemen 
say that we ask for an appropriation of $125,000,0090: that we 
are seeking to dip our hands into the Treasury of the United 
States and to take out of the Treasury of the Urited States 
$125,000,000 for this project. Not so, sir—not so at all. 

There never was a measure of this magnitude or of this 
character presented as this measure has been. We do not. sir. 
ask anything in the way of financial aid from the Government 
of the United States except the initial borrowing, which shall 
be repaid in full. California asks no charity of the United 
States Government. California asks no money from the United 
States Government. California and those interested in this biil 
are willing to put upon themselves the burden of paying every 
single penny that may be expended in this work, or thiut many 
in any fashion be utilized in this scheme. 

Let me read to you, sir, the provision to which I advert. 
Search your minds, you gentlemen here who are accustomed 
to the requests that may be made for appropriations from the 
Government. Search your minds, you who are of critical view 
in relation to this bill. Search your minds, you who seek an 
excuse to vote against this bill for one reason or another. 
Search your minds, you who are interested in power companies 
in the United States of America. Search your minds, you, if 
any there be, who believe that there is a God-given right in a 
Power Trust to make profit out of this Government and out 
of the property that belongs to our people. Search your minds, 
I say, all of you, and see if ever before, in any measure, there 
was presented a provision such as we present in this bill. 

Follow me, bow, please: 

Before any money is appropriated or any construction work done or 
contracted for, the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for 
revenues, by contract or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, adequate, in his judgment, to insure payment of al! ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance of said works incurred by the 
United States and the repayment, within 50 years from the date of the 
completion of the project, of all amounts advanced to the fund under 
subdivision (b) of section 2, together with interest thereon. 
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We provide in this bill that before there is a shovelful of 
earth turned, before there is a dollar expended, before there is 
a single penny of liability on the part of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have in his pocket contracts 
which will pay for every bit of the work to be done, for all that 
may be contracted in behalf of the measure itself, and interest 
during all of the period that the bill may be in operation. 

Never before has such a provision been written into a bill, 
and we stand ready to back that provision. There is nothing 
else we can do. This is a governmental problem, which the 
Government of the United States itself must solve. No single 
State can solve it. We stand ready, sir, behind the Secretary 
of the Interior, to do everything that shall be essential to pay 
all the money that may be utilized in the construction of this 
work or in the endeavor to carry out the provisions of this 
measure. : 

When in the history of legislation has that ever been done 
before? Some gentlemen who are captious may say, “ Oh, 
never mind, the United States Government will have to pay 
ultimately various sums.” On what theory do they say so? 
By the bill we take the chance, we assume the burden, sir. We 
assume the burden of paying every dollar and of contracting to 
pay every dollar before there shall be a shovelful of earth 
turned or a single penny taken from the United States Treasury. 

We have written into the bill itself that the Secretary of the 
Interior, before he does anything under this bill, before he 
attempts in any fashion or in any way to carry the bill to con- 
summation, must make the contracts by which will be paid 
every dollar that may be expended under the bill. 

Who can object, therefore, from the financial standpoint? 
None, sir, truly; none, sir, in good faith. Under the financial 
set-up none can object who honestly believes that the Govern- 
ment should do anything at all. 

Under the measure we seek a 26,000,000 acre-foot reservoir 
which will cost at the dam $41,500,000. From that dam there 
will be generated 1,000,000 horsepower, 550,000 or 600,000 firm 
horsepower, a development of power greater than in any other 
place in the world, a development of power upon this great 
natural resource, upon which the Secretary of the Interior has 
said the Government ought to keep its hand by virtue of an 
optional clause, which enables the Government either to build 
the works and sell at the switchboard, or to lease the water, as 
the case might be. 

Some gentlemen object and say to us, “ You shall not be per- 
mitted to have that option.” Some say that only over their 
dead bodies shall a bill be passed by the Congress of the United 
States that in any way would interfere with individual initia- 
tive and the right of individual initiative to make profit. 

I dismiss those statemonts as unworthy of the individuals 
who make them and as being an insult to the Congress of the 
United States. To say that the Congress shall not be per- 
mitted to give its Government a permissive right to build 
works—only a permissive right, mind you—is a bit of insolence 
that Government can not tolerate, in the first place, and that 
Congress would not for an instant tolerate, in the second place. 
It is a bit of insolence which, if it permitted for an instant, 
would cause the Government itself to crumble in the dust and 
be unworthy of the name. So we may dismiss, I think, some- 
thing that has been said here and there about the right of 
the Government to do this or the right of the Government to 
do that. 

If the time ever comes when any one group of men, rich and 
powerful though they may be, great in influence, in polities, in 
economic life, or otherwise, as they may be, can say to the 
Government of the United States, “ You shall only write a bill 
by which we may make profit,” then, sir, the end of government 
is here and Congress would better abdicate its functions and 
resign its duties. 

No, sir; that day has not vet arrived and that day I will 
not admit can arrive upon this bill. The permissive feature 
of the bill, by which the Secretary of the Interior is given 
the right himself to build the works at the particular point 
is a feature which he demands, because he says it is essential 
under the financial set-up of the bill that he should have in 
order that he may protect the Government of the United States 
and protect the very integrity of the works themselves and 
obtain the funds necessary for their construction. 

That this is obvious will be apparent from the very slightest 
study of the situation. An all-American canal is sought to be 
built under this bill, and the cost of it will be $31,000,000. 
With the cost of the development of power and the all-Ameri- 
can canal, and with the interest during the construction at 4 


per cent, $21,000,000, the total cost under the bill will be 
$125,000,000, 
The all-American canal is a canal which, upon American 


soil, will convey the water of the Colorado River from just 
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below the Laguna Dam into the Imperial Valley. I repeat, 
sir, that from point of diversion the water of the Colorado 
runs through Mexico a distance of 60 miles, and comes up 
then into the Imperial Valley. Under an old existing contrac 
Mexican landowners ate entitled to the first use of the water - 
they are entitled to the first half. In the days when there was 
little work being done in Mexico, very little improvement there 
that might have been of little consequence. Now, it is of the 
utmost consequence, for now often it happens there is not 
enough water in the dry season for Mexico to take its 50 per 
cent and send back into the Imperial Valley the water neces. 
sary there. That situation must be cured. 

To-day 217,000 acres in Mexico are under cultivation from 
this water. Four hundred and some-odd thousand in the Im- 
perial Valley are under cultivation from this water. Cultiya- 
tion in the Imperial Valley has stood still because of lack of 
water. Cultivation in Mexico has gone up by leaps and bounds 
in the last five years. In the report that has been put upon the 
desks of Senators they will find the tables of cultivation in 
Mexico, which has gone up by leaps and bounds, until to-day 
it is certainly obvious that there is not enough water at low 
periods in the Colorado River for Mexico and the United States 
too. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will it interrupt the Senator 
for me to ask him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Are we tied up by any sort of treaty obli- 
gation with Mexico that would render us liable in damages 
in case we diverted that water into an all-American canal? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. I am sorry the time does not permit 
me to answer the Senator in detail, but the impecuniosity of 
the first settlers, or the greed of some people who were down 
there, led to a situation under which Mexican lands were 
granted 50 per cent of the water, under a contract that is ad- 
ministered by a Mexican corporation, under the control of the 
Imperial irrigation district, the largest irrigation district in 
the United States, by the way, .which has expended millions 
upon millions of dollars down in Mexico in the endeavor to 
protect the banks of the Colorado River. 

It is intolerable, because they are put to all sorts of incon- 
veniences golng across the line. They have to maintain their 
works across the line. They have to keep the levees across the 
line. Some gentlemen who own 800,000 acres of land just over 
the line are tickled to death with the existing situation, but 
poor Americans on this side of the line are the people who are 
crying out to us to give them relief from this Mexican domi- 
nance of an American river. 

It may be an exaggeration, but do you realize, sir, that almost 
a stick of dynamite over on the Mexican side could blow the 
Imperial Valley to flinders, so that there would be no more such 
garden spot as the Imperial Valley that has been won by Ameri- 
can grit and enterprise and thrift and courage. 

Do you realize, sir, that if there were any difficulty to-day 
with Mexico, the Mexicans could take possession of the very 
jugular vein of the Imperial Valley, take possession of it; and 
there would be only one way we could get it, and that would 
be by going across the border with an armed force. There is an 
international situation which must be faced and must be reme- 
died. Arizona says “ no,” of course; but what of it? There is a 
situation that we have to take care of if we can. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President 

Mr. JOHNSON. ‘There is a situation which this bill takes 
care of and takes care of in a unified, comprehensive plan. If 
the Senator from Arizona has just a question to ask, I will 
yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator should permit me to say that 
my attitude has always been that Imperial Valley was entitled 
to an all-American canal; and the Senator ought to say, and I 
know he will say, that in our committee I pointed out that the 
alimentary canal of Imperial Valley had first to nourish Mexico. 
Therefore, the Senator ought to say that Arizona is not opposed 
to an all-American canal. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think I can do the Senator from Arizona 
that justice; but his action in opposing this bill is exagtly the 
thing I object to, because he prevents the very thing which he 
says ought to be done, There can not be an all-American canal 
with a dam at Topock, and none except under this unified scheme 
So it does me no good, it does the pecple of the Imperial Valley 
no good, to have any gentleman stand here and say, “ I want lo 
rescue you,” when he objects to the only mode by which that 
rescue can be effected. 

Sir, I regret that time does not permit more than touching 
the high spots to-day, but here is a bill which calls for the best 
and the highest that there is in human kind and in statesman- 
ship. Here is a measure which enlists not only your sympathy 
but fires your imagination. Here is a bill, sir, for Americans. 
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Here is a bill that, finally, after two decades, finds itself upon 
the floor of the Senate. For the love of God, let us have action 
upon it, and if it be possible, let us pass it at this session. 

Emergency exists, and nobody knows it better than the Sena- 
ior from Arizona; emergency exists to-day fc~ the passage of 
this measure, One year from now may be too late. Have not 
upon your heads, I beg you, the fate of these Americans in the 
Imperial Valley. Have not upon your heads by delay, pro- 
crastination, or because, of any influence of any character what- 
soever, the possible ruin of the Imperial Valley and death and 
destruction there. 

EXECUTIVE 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, in pursuance of the unanimous-consent agreement here- 
tofore entered into, the Senate will proceed to the consideration 
executive business. The Sergeant at Arms will clear the 
galleries and close the doors. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. After 1 hour and 15 minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 4 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, February 21, 
1927. at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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ol 


NOMINATIONS 


nominations received by the 
(legislative day of February 


Senate February 19 
17), 1927 
CHIEF EXAMINER OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Fay C. Brown, of the District of Columbia, to be chief ex 

aminer of the Civil Service Commission. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

To Quartermaster Corps 

Haines Baldwin, Infantry, 


E.recutive 


Capt. Aubrey with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 
First Lieut. Robert Clyde Padley, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from October 13, 1926. 
To Air Corps 
First Lieut. Thomas Dresser White, Infantry 
Air Corps), with rank from August 24, 1925. 
PROMOTIONS IN TH™ REGULAR ARMY 
To be cuionel 


Lieut. Col. Frank Harold Burton, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 15, 1927. 


(detailed in 


J'o be lieutenant colonel 


Maj. Thomas Fraley Van Natta, jr., Cavalry, from February 
15, 1927. 
To be major 
Capt. Victor William Beck Wales, Cavalry, from February 
15, 1927. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. John Bellinger Bellinger, jr., Ordnance Depart- 
ment, from February 15, 1927. 


T'o be first lieutenants 


Lieut. Reginald Pond Signal from 


February 10, 1927. 


Second Lyman, Corps, 


Second Lieut. James Stuart Wallingford, Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1927. 

Second Lieut. John Sharpe Griffith, Air Corps, from February 
15, 1927. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 


Edwin H. White to be postmaster at Dos Cabezos, Ariz., in 
place of Lucinda White, resigned. 

James E. Harris to be postmaster at Mayer, 
of J. E. Harris. 
1926. 

Arthur E. Weech to be postmaster at Pima, Ariz., in place of 
A. BK. Weech. Incumbent’s commission expired September 12 
1926 

Carrie B. 
C. B. Yett. 


Ariz., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 


’ 


Yett to be postmaster at Safford, Ariz., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 3, 1927. 
ARKANSAS 
Thomas Reynolds to be postmaster at 
place of F. K. Reynolds, resigned. 

Estella Cherry to be postmaster at McRae, Ark., in place of 
Bunyan Gilbert. Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1926. 
CALIFORNIA 
Mildred E. Millett to be postmaster at Dos Palos, Calif., in 

place of W. E. White, deceased. 


eid oe a oe 


S. sradley, Ark., in 
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| place of M. 'T. Jay. 


| 22, 1926. 
IOWA 

John G. Ranous to be postmaster at Keota, Iowa, in place 
of E. G. Warrington. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 30, 1926. 

Ava Rigdon to be postmaster at Menlo, Iowa, in place of 
Ava Rigdon. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 


|S. 


| 1926. 

Susie D. Sims to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, Ga., in 
} . 3 * : . : < 
place of S. D. Sims. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem 


| 1926. 
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Caroline H. Hackney to be postmaster at Parlier, Calif., in 
place of G. W. Nygren, resigned. 
William A. Hensel to be postmaster at Soquel, Calif., in place 
of M. L. Schellenger, deceased. 
John L. Steward to be postmaster at Monterey, Calif. in 
place of J. L. Steward. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927. 
William M. Vaughn to be postmaster at Oilfields, Calif., in 
place of W. M. Vaughn. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 11, 1927. 
COLORADO 
Jesse W. Noble to be postmaster at Manitou, Colo., in place 
of J. W. Noble. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
DELAWARE 
George W. Mullin to be postmaster at Marshallton, Del., in 
place of G. W. Mullin. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 
FLORIDA 
Wiliam H,. Turner to be postmaster at Large, Fla., in place 
of W. H. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1927. 
GEORGIA 
Fred Fitts to be postmaster at Dahlonega, 
F. M. Meaders. 


Ga., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 


ber 4, 1926. 
Kate C. Knox to be postmaster at Lexington, Ga., in place of 
J. S. Lester. Incumbent’s commission expired September 7, 


HAWATI 


Wayson Weatherbee to be postmaster at Olaa, Hawaii. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Arecenio H. Silva, jr., to be postmaster at Kahului, Hawaii, in 
place of A. H. Silva, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
20, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 

Anton J. Berta to be postmaster at South Wilmington, LL, in 
place of Jennie McNulty, resigned. 

Joseph C. Braun to be postmaster at Winnetka, IIL, in place 


of E. E. Adams, resigned. 

Harry T. Peech to be postmaster at Ashley, ILL, in place of 
J. L. Shanks. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 


George L. Thrasher to be postmaster at Gilman, Il1., in place 


of C. J. Douglas. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1927. 

Anna M. Tennysen tobe postmaster at Manhattan, IIL, in 
place of A. M. Tennysen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1927 

Lewis R. Inman to be postmaster at Oswego, IIL, in place 
of L. R. Inman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1927. 

INDIANA 
Arthur J. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Cedar Lake, Ind., 


in place of L. M. Biesecker 
January 30, 1927. 
surr KE. York to be postmaster Ind., in of 
E. York. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1927. 
William H. Hailway to be postmaster at Hope, Ind., 
of L. S. Norton. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
1926. 

Henry D. Long to be postmaster at 
place of H, D. Long. 
30, 1927. 


Clarence O. Rowland to be postmaster at Portland, 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


at Converse, place 
B 
>. 
in place 
1 


=~ t, 


New Harmony, Ind.. in 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


Ind., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired September 


Spencer C, Nelson to be postmaster at Tama, Iowa, in place of 


C. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1927. 
Albert L. Richards to be postmaster at West Liberty, Iowa, 


in place of A. L. Richards. Incumbent’s commission 


February 24, 1927. 


expires 
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KANSAS 


Ruth Herthel to be postmaster at Claflin, Kans., in place of 
R. A. Jordan, removed. 

Newell R. Kirkham to be postmaster at Lebo, Kans., in place 
of N. R. Kirkham. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1926. 

Marvin S. Gilbert to be postmaster at Lyndon, Kans., in place 
of E. W. Sloop. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 
1926, 

John Malone to be postmaster at National Military Home, 
Kans., in place of John Malone. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 4, 1926. : 

Franklin S. Adams to be postmaster at Waterville, Kans., in 
place of F. S. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

KENTUCKY 

Frank W. Stith to be postmaster at Falmouth, Ky., in place 
of Alvin Courtney, resigned. 

Edward R. Lafferty to be postmaster at Cave City, Ky., in 
place of E, R. Lafferty. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Grant North to be postmaster at Hustonville, Ky., in place 
of Grant North. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1926. 


LOUISIANA 


Silvio Broussard to be postmaster at New Iberia, La., in 
place of Silvio Broussard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1927. 

MAINE 


Alma R. Weed to be postmaster at Monticello, Me., in place 
of C. J. Sharp, removed. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice D. Robbins to be postmaster at 
place of A. D. Robbins. 
cember 14, 1926. 


Littleton, Mass., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired De- 


MICHIGAN 
Joseph D. Watson to be postmaster at Homer, Mich., in place 


of M. Hi. King. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
S, 1926, 
MINNESOTA 
Adolph Johnson to be postmaster at Clarks Grove, Minn. 


Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Lena Edstrom to be postmaster at Sandstone, Minn., in place 
of A. S. Webb, resigned. 

Edith L. Barry to be postmaster at Utica, Minn. 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 


Office be- 


Gertrude S. Dyson to be postmaster at Becker, Minn., in 
place of A, P. Conger. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 
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MISSOURI 

Edna C. Hunt to be postmaster at Clarksville, Mo., in place 
of B. F. Wells, resigned. 

Emmett R. Lindley to be postmaster at Stanberry, Mo., in 
place of EK. R. Lindley. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. . 

NEW JERSEY 


Horace Ricker to be postmaster at Bloomingdale, N. J., in 
place of Annie Mead. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Elmer G. Houghton to be postmaster at Cranford, N. J., in 
place of E. G. Houghton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Elbert Bradshaw to be postmaster at Grenloch, N. J., in place 
eae W. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 

Milton K. Thorp to be postmaster at Hackettstown, N. J., in 
place of M. K. Thorp. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1927. 

Thomas J. Raber to be postmaster at Hampton, N. J., in 
place of T. J. Raber. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1927. 

Arthur J. Halladay to be postmaster at Kenilworth, N. J., 
in place of A, J. Halladay. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 


NEW MEXICO 


Tomas P. Martinez to be postmaster at Ranches of Taos, 
Mex. Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

John A, Dickson to be postmaster at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 
in place of J, A. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 4, 1926. 

Henry L. Kelly to be postmaster at Mogollon, N. 
place of H. L. Kelly. 
7, 1926, 

Canuto C, Sanchez to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, N. Mex., 
in place of C. C. Sanchez, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1927. 


N. 


Mex., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


NEW YORK 
Frank M. Douglass to be postmaster at Red Creek, N. Y., in 


| place of Howard Spurr, deceased. 


+ 


Charles G. Post to be postmaster at Bangall, } eo in place 
of C. G. Post. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24, 1925. 
William McNeal to be postmaster at Montgomery, N. Y., in 
place of William McNeal. Incumbent’s commission expired 


August 5, 1923. 


J. Arthur Johnson to be postmaster at Center City, Minn., | 


in place of J. A. Johnson. 
December 16, 1926. 

Mott M. Anderson to be postmaster at Hammond, Minn., in 
place of M. M. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1927. 

William Guenther to be postmaster at Hokah, Minn., in place 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


of William Guenther. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
11, 1926. 

William H. Wright to be postmaster at,Montrose, Minn., in 
place of W. H. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired 


August 30, 1926. 

Marion E. Isherwood to be postmaster at Sebeka, Minn., in 
place of A. W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 18, 1926. 

Harry H. Johnson to be postmaster at Spring Valley, Minn., 
in place of John Bowden. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 7, 1926. 

Hugh R. Smith to be postmaster at Wabasha, Minn., in place 


of H. R. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

Muggie N. Halgren to be postmaster at Wahkon, Minn., in 
place of M. N. Halgren. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 30, 1926. 


Charles II. Wise to be postmaster at Wayzata, Minn., in place 
of, C. H. Wise. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Emory B. Linsley to be postmaster at Willow River, Minn., in 
place of E. B. Linsley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 30, 1926. 

Nels A. Thorson to be postmaster at Crookston, Minn., in 
place of N. A. Thorson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Holcombe H. McDonald to be postmaster at Lake, Miss., in 

place of J. A. Freeman, removed. 


ida L. Baxter to be postmaster at Port Washington, N, Y., in 
place of I. L. Baxter. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

Frank R. Hanson to be postmaster at Sea Cliff, N. 
place of F. R. Hanson. 
3, 1927. 

Calvin H, Peters to be postmaster at Stamford, N. 
place of G. O. Leonard. 
cember 18, 1926. 


=, 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 
Y., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Edith E, Holton to be postmaster at Jamestown, N, C. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


Office 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Paul Keller to be postmaster at Hebron, N. Dak., in place of 
Paul Keller. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1926. 

OHIO 


John W. Hencke to be postmaster at Willoughby, Ohio, in 


_ place of Kk, C, Nichols, resigned, 


John R. Lloyd to be postmaster at Cambridge, Ohio, in place 
of J. R. Lloyd. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
Harléy F. Hambel to be postmaster at Glouster, Ohio, in 
place of H. F, Mambel. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1927. 
OKLAHOMA 


S. Edgar Thomas to be postmaster at Dewey, Okla., in place 
of S. KE. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1%, 
1927. 


June M. Jarvis to be postmaster at Haileyville, Okla., in place 
of A. H. Keil. Incumbent’s commission expired December 12, 
1926. 

OREGON 


Godfrey C. Minsker to be postmaster at Cloverdale, Oreg., in 
place of M, N. Olds, resigned. 

Vincent Byram to be postmaster at Gold Beach, Oreg., in 
place of J. D. Fay. Incumbent’s commission expired July 31, 
1926. 
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Emil F. Messing to be postmaster at Vernonia, Oreg., in place 
of E. F. Messing. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
13, 1927. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Walter L. Brinton to be postmaster at Creighton, Pa., in place 
of W. L. Brinton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1927. 

Daniel A. Strayer to be postmaster at Coalport, Pa., in place 
of D. A. Strayer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
28, 1926. 

Oscar R. Moser to be postmaster at Mont Alto, Pa., in place 
of W. H. Brosius. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
12, 1926. 

James I. Decker to be postmaster at New Freedom, Pa., in 
place of J. 1. Decker. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


ber 4, 1926. 
Edward W. Workley to be postmaster at Smethport, Pa., in 
place of E, W. Workley. Incumbent’s commission expires 


March 3, 1927. 
Annie H. Washburn to be postmaster at Wyncote, Pa., in 
place of A. H. Washburn. Incumbent’'s commission expired De- 


cember 12, 1926. 
PORTO RICO 
Rafael P. Robert to be postmaster at Fajardo, P. R., in place 
of R. P. Rebert. Incumbent’s commission expired September 


22, 1926. 

TEN NESSEE 
Alice M. England to be postmaster at Sunbright, Tenn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926, 


TEXAS 


James J. Dickerson to be postmaster at Paris, Tex., in place 
of J. J. Dickerson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1927. 

VERMONT 

George H. Millis to be postmaster at Groton, Vt., in place 
of G. H. Millis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 12, 
1026. 

Preston C. Skinner to be nostmaster at Orleans, Vt., in place 
of P. C. Skinner. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

VIRGINIA 

Gunyon M. Harrison to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Va., 
in place of G. M. Harrison. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1927. 

Delly L. Fuller to be postmaster at Honaker, Va., in place 
of D. L. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 
1926. 

WASHINGTON 

Levi H. Niles to be postmaster at Ephrata, Wash., in place 
of L. H. Niles. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Thomas A. Graham to be postmaster at Goldendale, Wash., 
in place of T. A. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Edward C, Campbell to be postmaster at Kettle Falls, Wash., 
in place of E. C. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

John F, Samson to be postmaster at Oroville, Wash., in place 
of J. F. Samson. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 8, 
1927. 


Matthew W. Miller to be postmaster at Waterville, Wash., in 


place of M. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 
WISCONSIN 
Melvin B. Arnes to be postmaster at Barronett, Wis., in 


place of F. KE, Kennedy, resigned. 
Henry R. Pruemers to be postmaster at Burlington, Wis., in 
place of H. E. Zimmermann, resigned. 


Mrs. Elden T. Bentsen to be postmaster at College Camp, 
Wis., in place of C. L. Bingham, resigned. 
Lulu M. Hubbeil to be postmaster at Draper, Wis. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ernest L. Wilsmann to be postmaster at Mishicot, Wis., in 
place of Louise Halberg, deceased. 

Edith Butler to be postmaster at Nashotah, Wis., in place of 
Daniel Murray, declined. 
Wesley C. Hymer to be postmaster at Potosi, Wis., in place 
Andrew Kaltenbach, deceased. 
Blanch Lyon to be postmaster at 
place of Blanch Lyon. 
1927. 
Ida Englesby to be postmaster at Eleva, Wis., in place of Ida 
Englesby. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 1923. 


LXVIII——267 


of 


Kast Ellsworth, Wis., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


» 
”, 
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James C. Fritzen to be postmaster at Neenah, Wis., in place 
of J. B. Schneller. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
5, 1927. 

Blanche Delany to be postmaster at Sinsinawa, Wis., in place 
of Blanche Delany. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 
1926. 

Susan D, Olson to be postmaster at Siren, Wis., in place of 
S. D. Olson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 1926. 

Mike E. Gensman to be postmaster at Slinger, Wis., in place 
of M. BE, Gensman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Alphonse R. Eichman to be postmaster at Trempealeau, Wis., 
in place of A. R. Eichman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Fred J, Hurless to be postmaster at Viola, Wis., in place of 
F. J. Hurless. Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1926. 

Sam Dewar to be postmaster at Westfield, Wis., in place of 
T. W. Krentz. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1926. 

Robert C. Bulkley to be postmaster at Whitewater, Wis., in 
place of R. C. Bulkley. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1926. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 19 
(legislative day of February 17), 1927 


DIPLOMATIC AND ForREIGgN SERVICE 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Frederick A. Sterling to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Lrish Free State. 
POSTM ASTERS 
= 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Benjamin F. Foreman, Allendale. 

TEN NESSEEB 
Ella M. Hill, Adams, 
Joel F, Ruffin, Cedar Hill. 
Daniel L. Hyder, Elizabethton. 
William T. Starbuck, Hohenwald. 
Rufus C. Thompson, Milan. 

VIRGINIA 
Francis A. Haynes, Barboursville. 
Blodwyn R. Jones, Cambria. 
Henry lL’. Holbrook, Castlewood. 
Mary I. Wight, Charlotte Court House. 
John W. Delaplane, Delaplane. 
John D. Williamson, Fries. 
Margaret I. Lacy, Halifax. 
Lawrence L. Jacobs, Hanover. 
Charles F. Flanary, Jonesville. 
Benjamin B. Parker, Middletown. 
George H. McFarland, Reedville. 
John J. Kivlighan, Staunton. 
Dandridge W. Marston, Toano. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Satrurpay, February 19, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 
the following prayer: 


O Lord God, for all encouragements that make us more 
hopeful, we bless Thee; for all loving messages and glad sur- 
prises, we thank Thee; for sincere friendships that mean trust 
and confidence, we praise Thee, and for all the little joys and 
sweet blessings that come to us through the hours of each day. 
we ure most grateful to Thee. To-day may our fidelity to 
duty be without hesitation. Restrain all evil desire. In every 
situation may we be tranquil and resent not. Receive us again 


D., offered 


and show us that divine favor which we can not understand. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 0) entitled “An 


orr 


act to confer United States citizenship upon certain inhabitants 


| of the 


Virgin Islands and 


thereto.” 


to extend the naturalization laws 
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The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee on conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9971) entitled “An act for the regulation of 
radio communications, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
without amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5823. An act to amend 
trict of Columbia in relation to the qualification of jurors; 

H. R. 9916. An act to revise the boundary of the Grand Can- 


von National Park, in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes ; and 
Li. R. 15414. An act to authorize the United States Veterans’ 


Senate had passed | 


the Code of Law for the Dis- | 


| than we can well take care of, 


tureau to accept a title to lands required for a hospital site | 


in Rapides Parish, La. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the nmendments of the House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


8.1155. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards; 

S.1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel 8. Glover ; 

S.1517. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the 


insurance due on necount of the policy held by Harold Rogis ; 


S. 1899. An act for the relief of the Delaware River Towing 
Line: 

Ss, 2090. An act for the relief of Alfred F. Land; 

S. 2353. An act to amend the military record of Leo J. Pour- 
ciau; 

S. 2474. An act for the relief of the Riverside Contracting Co. ; 

S, 2619. An act for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
Larkin; and 

S. 2899. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 


steamship Almirante and owners of the cargo laden aboard 
thereof at the time of her collision with the U. 8S. 8S. Hisko. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
iment of the Senate numbered 6 to the bill (H. R. 16863) entitled 

An act making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other 

‘The 


amendment of the House 


purposes = 
message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
to the bill (S. 1339) entitled “An act 


for the relief of Katherine Southerland, and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Hlouses thereon, and appoints Mr. MEANs, Mr. Capper, and Mr. 


TRAMMELL conferees on the part of the Senate. 
BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Envrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 


H.R, 10728. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., 
certain property in the city of San Juan, P. R.; 

1. R. 11615. An act providing for the cession to the State of 


Virginia of severeignty over a tract of land located at Battery 
Cov near Alexandria, Va.; 

it. R. 16249, An act making appropriations for the military 

d noumilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

it. RL 1GSSS, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), of Paducah, Ky., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Ohio River 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

Ht. R. 10728. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the Association Siervas de Muria, San Juan, P. R., cer- 
tain property in the city of San Juan, P. R.; 

H.R. 11615. An act providing for the cession to the State of 
Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of land located at Battery 
Cove, near Alexandria, Va.: and 

H.R. 16249. An act making appropriations for the military 
aud nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 380, 1928, and for other purposes. 


ECONOMIC 


Mr, 


on 


CONFERENCE TO BE HELD AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 351, to pro- 
the expenses of the participation of the United States 
work of the economic conference to be held at Geneva, 


the 
vide for 


ln the 
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Switzerland, and consider it at this time. 
I would like to make a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Sowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s tabl. House Joint Reso- 
lution 351 and consider the same at this time. The Clerk 
will report the title of the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKDER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—I 
shall not object if this is not going to take very much time. 
If we are going to have a long discussion, I shall have to 
object, because we have more on the program for this afternoon 
Can the gentleman assure us 
that there is no opposition to this? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is this? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, this resolution authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $15,000; and, let me say, I am appearing here 
this morning in behalf of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
It is for participation by the United States in an international 
economie conference to be held in Geneva, beginning on the 4th 
of May next. The reason we are asking for its immediate con- 
sideration is because it is necessary to get this authorization 
in time for the last deficiency appropriation bill. 

I think this conference is of even more importance to us 
than the one we considered yesterday; that is, the one on dis- 
armament, All of the industrial and agricultural nations of 
the world will sit in this conference, and the United States 
should be represented there. 

Mr. TILSON, Is there any objection in the gentleman's com- 
mittee or outside, so far as the gentleman knows, to the passage 
of this resolution? 

Mr. COLE. None whatever. The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs is unanimous in its desire to have this matter passed. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Who is going on that trip? 

Mr. COLE. There will be five commissioners to be appointed 
by the President. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Any Members of the House? 

Mr. COLE. None that I know of. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Then I think I ought to object, but 
I shall not. 

Mr. BURTON, 


Preliminary to that 


There is no prohibition on Members going. 
Mr. HOWARD. No prohibition? [Laughter.] 
Mr. BURTON, I used the word in another sense. I do not 

wish at all to intrude upon the gentleman’s views in regard 

to another very much discussed use of the word “ prohibition.” 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


[H. J. Res. 351, 


Joint resolution to provide fer the expenses of the participation of the 
United States in the work of the economic conference to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 

out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 

of $15,000 for the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
work of the economic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
including personal services, travel, subsistence or per diem in lieu of 
subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), and 
miscellaneous and other expenses as the President shall deem 
proper, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday we passed a bill pro 
viding for participation in a preparatory disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva. To-day, on behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I am submitting to the House a proposition of similar 
import which, I think, is of even more importance. This propo- 
sition is set forth in House Joint Resolution 351, accompanied 
by report No. 2026. This joint resolution provides for the 
expenses of the participation of the United States in the work 
of an international economie conference to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, May 4, next. The appropriation contemplated is 
small—$15,000, or much of it may be necessary. It is 
the purpose of the Government to send to this conference five 
delegates to be appointed by the President. 

I am asking for its consideration to-day because of the ur- 
gency in making the appropriation required in connection with 
the last deficiency appropriation bill. 

The repert that accompanies this resolution sets forth all 
necessary information as to this subject, including a message 
of the President issued on the 5th of the present month. 

President Coolidge fully indorses this participation, He calls 
attention to the fact that the American delegates will not in 
any way bind their Government and will not be qualified to act 
as spokesmen of an Official policy. The President considers it 
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important that the Government of the United States par- 
ticipate— 

not only in order that the Government may be adequately informed of 
discussions in their relation to American interests but also in order 
that the American point of view may be duly presented and in the 
hope of contributing to the development of sound economic foundations 
of friendly intercourse and prosperity. 


The proposal to held this international economic conference 
was initiated by the resolution of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at its sixth ordinary session, held September 24, 
1925. But while this movement was initiated by the League of 
Nations, of which the United States is not a member, it was 
intended to include all the leading industrial and commercial 
nations, regardless of such membership or nonmembership. The 
fact’that the initiative in this important procedure was in the 
League of Nations should in no wise prejudice our attitude 
toward it. There is nothing inconsistent in our participation 
in such conferences. The fact that we are not in the league 
should not mean a withdrawal on our part from participation 
in important world affairs in which the league may also be 
interested. In this conference the nations will participate as 
such and each will be independent in its action. 

The agenda which has been prepared for this conference is 
wide in its scope. It is based on the conviction that— 


economic peace will largely contribute to security among the nations. 

It is proclaimed in this agenda that— 
the necessity of investigating the economic difficulties which stand in 
the way of the revival of general prosperity and of ascertaining the 
best means of overcoming these difficulties and of preventing disputes— 


is the paramount subject to be considered. 

I need not call attention to the fact that the United States is 
most vitally interested in these objects. At the present time 
the markets of the world are still in a disorganized condition, 
and as an exporting nation as well as an importing nation we 
are suffering with the rest of the world. Anything that can 
be done to stabilize these markets and to promote trade is mani- 
festly in our interest. In consequence of this disorder in the 
markets of the world America is suffering industrially and also 
agriculturally. 

The second part of the agenda sets forth the three main di- 
visions which will come under discussion—first, commerce; 
second, industry; and third, agriculture. Special attention is to 
be given to what are called “agricultural problems in their 
international aspect.” 

The president of the committeee, M. Theunis, of Belgium, 
which prepared the agenda, in his closing statement, among 
other things, said, after calling attention to the difficulty of 
planning such work: 


We have, however, succeeded in noting down certain important ques- 
tions, endeavoring particularily to include those which appear to call 
for international action, 

The forthcoming conference will bring together economists, producers, 
traders, representatives of finance, labor, and the consumers themselves, 
members coming from all parts of the world. 

The political work of pacification * * * would not be compre- 
hensible without simultaneous work in the economic field—a field which 
is closely connected with it. Too many people still think that the politi- 
cal field and the economic field are entirely different. This is a pro- 
found and dangerous error, for every important economic question is 
by that very fact a political question. The work of political peace and 
disarmament should go hand in hand with economic peace and dis- 
armament. For economic progress has not only material importance; it 
has also a moral value, It makes possible the development of the people 
toward more humane considerations, 

That international cooperation will alone bring a remedy to the eco- 
nomic anarchy with which we live, and which, if we allow it to develop, 
can only lead to the worst possible results. 


I need not argue that it is most important that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, through proper delegates, should not 
only sit in such an international conference but participate in 
it to the fullest extent possible. We should be part of this 
great undertaking, out of which industrial and economic peace 
may be and will be promoted throughout the world. We should 
make ourselves part of this movement not merely for material 
advantages but for those higher considerations which involve 
the welfare and the happiness of all mankind. For one, I can 
think of nothing more useful, higher, or nobler in the way of 
international undertaking. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 

RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 4548, pro- 
viding for the retirement of disabled officers of the World War, 
by printing therein a telegram embodying a resolution passed 
by the American Legion of the State of Washington at its 
annual session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

Seatrue, WasnH., February ™, 927. 
Hon. JoHN F, MILLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Legion State convention, Longview, 1926, adopted following resolu 
tion : 

“ Whereas the American Legion of Washington has steadfastly rec- 
ommended upon Congress the policy of providing for the emergency 
officers of the National Army the same measure of disability allowances 
granted officers of the regular military forces of the United States: 
Be it therefore 

“ Resolved, To urge upon our congressional delegation prompt legisia- 
tion to effect this purpose. Please make every effort to have Tyson- 
Fitzgerald bill come up for vote immediately.” 

Jnsse W. DRatn, 
Department Adjutant. 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I ask to couple with that a request to address the House 
for 10 minutes at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can entertain only one request 
at a time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, if there are going to be general 
requests to address the House, I shall have to object. We have 
a long program this afternoon. We have two rules to be con- 
sidered and notice has been given that they were to be con- 
sidered to-day. I do not think we ought to spend much time 
in any general discussion. I did agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that there would be no objection to his 
request. I hope the gentleman from Florida will withhold his 
request until some other time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Florida insist 
upon his point of order that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact 
that the Chair was good enough to recognize me to make my 
request, I yield to the Speaker—he is such a pleasant gentle- 
man I can not help doing it—and I withdraw my point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, on February 4 I made some 
remarks to the House in relation to methods pursued by a paper 
published in Washington called the National Tribune. 

I have in my hand the edition of that paper of February 17, 
wherein will be found miny letters from Members of Congress, 
but I notice the absence of the one 1 addressed to the editor 
in answer to his letter to me. He publishes the letter he 
addressed to me, but does not publish my reply. I am going 
to give the House the benefit of that reply. The letter is as 
follows: 


Mr. Joun L. CLEM, 
The National Tribune, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: [I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 
In reply I would say that, so far as I am concerned, I shall not ask to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record to accommodate you any 
communication sent directly or indirectly at your request 

I consider the National Tribune a menace to the well-being of the 
Civil War veterans and their widows Even if you keep within the 
pale of the law, your object is to deceive them into continually paying 
you $2. The paper has no influence with the Members of Congr 
on the contrary, one of the best friends the veterans ever had, the late 


Charlies E. Fuller, for many years chairman of the Committee on 
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Invalid Penstons, on April 6, 1926, in the last speech he made in Con- 
‘ d methods 
I ecently 1 a letter from a poor widow lady whose mind is 
j { I ind wi thinks every time you write to her she must 
I She had $30 in the bank, of which she has sent $8 in 
I I ylicitations 
I ng all veterans and widows of veterans to drop all com- 
! th you. I have also called this matter to the attention 
( and have advised Members to give the same publicity to 
the met Is your paper employs in deceiving those who are most in 
n I ort and care The sooner the methods of the Nationa] 
i venerally known and the less the people have to do with 
tic the better it will be for the cause of the veterans 
Very truly yours. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TREADWAY. I prefer to proceed without interruption. 
Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to know whether the gentleman 
would be willing to include the letter I wrote to him and his 
reply to me? 
Mr. TREADWAY. If I may proceed without interruption, 


I would prefer to do so, because my time is very brief. If lI 
have suilicient time, I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 
I want to call attention to the unfair methods of this paper, 


both towurd the Members of Congress and the veterans and 
their widows. The following heading in black type appears 
over a long article in the edition of February 17: “ TREADWAY 


denies veterans right of petition.” 











There never was a more false heading put in a newspaper 
than that. I have never denied, can not deny, and would not 
deny anybody the right of petition, because that is in our 
fund:mental law—the Constitution. What I did deny was that 
I would be one who would contribute to the publicity and 
unfair methods under which the National Tribune proceeds 
toward the veterans and their widows. The more I can do to 
s] up the methods of the National Tribune and get word 
ba to the veterans and their widows that they are under no 
obligations whatsoever to a paper conducted in the corrupt way 
this paper is conducted the better I shall be pleased. [Ap- 
plause.| Io am not making that statement simply on my own 
sny-so. I have evidence here from numerous veterans who 
have been bled and deceived by the National Tribune and by 
its editors 

The Tribune makes an absolutely false statement when it 
ays that I do “not want to be anneyed by petitions from vet- 
erans and the friends of veterans,” and intimates that I am 
opposed to all pension legislation. My record with the Civil 
\\ pensioners in my district and the number of special bills 
ot \ 1 T have secured the passage is of a great deal more 
value t hese people than anything the National Tribune ever 
has or ever ean do for them 

Th urdity of the further statement in the editorial that 
Iam endeavoring to establish gag rule needs no comment. 

Th rial is further maliciously in error when it says 
that y speech was, in substance, “a plea for his colleagues 
in Congress to enter into a conspiracy to repress the sacred 
right of petition.” This is simply a camouflage to cover up 
from the subscribers who are being duped into paying money 
i treasury of the National Tribune my real purpose in 
tl ( ks I mac My intention at that time was, and now 
i v up the nefarious and fraudulent methods of the 
Nat | Tril e in its endeavor to use the veteraus and their 
Widow ols to fatten its subseription list. 

| lembers of Congress will continue to see that justice 
is ¢ t e ‘veterans, and IT shall make it one of my objects 
to see that justice is done them also by stamping as publicly as 
possible the deceit of the National Tribune. 

The National Tribune is claiming that this Congress will 
not take care of the veterans and widows of the Civil War 
except as pushed by the National Tribune. There is not a 
Member in this Hall but who knows that that statement is 
false. I stamp it as such, and I stamp their methods of pro- 
cedure as absolutely deceptive and wrong. I do that on such 
evidence as the statement of the ex-Governor of the State of 
Minnesota, Mr. Van Sant, when before the national conven- 


tion of the Grand Army of the Republic at Des Moines, Iowa, 
last year he showed up the editor of the National Tribune in 
such language as this: 


In the last analysis I will tell you who secured your pensions. It 
was your comrades away back sixty-odd years ago, who fought over 
2,000 batiles, saved the Union, and retained every star on the Nation’s 
flag. ‘I Government will keep faith with you. So we will pass 
the matter of pensions, 

a 
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The Government will keep faith with those veterans. They 
do not need to pay $2 for a subscription to the National Tribune 
in order to see that the Government or its Representatives in 
Congress keep faith with the veterans. 

The editor of this paper was proposed as the national com- 
mander of the Grand Army of the Republic, but he was de- 
feated, and here is what Governor Van Sant said about him: 


I can not vote for a man, I care not what his record has been, who 
through a newspaper will give his name to securing money from our 


comrades and their widows for such a purpose. It is not right. It 
is against our regulations, 

Then, again, he says: 

I hope you will look at this matter as I do. Just remember that 
the National Tribune is not the soldiers’ paper; it does not work for 


the soldiers; it works them, 


And that is what I want to bring home to the membership 
of this House, that through us the National Tribune is en- 
deavoring to secure publicity for its subscription list. It is 
not working for the soldiers. It is working for its own cor- 
rupt ends, and in so doing is trying to work us, 

Now, what does it do? It sends out monthly—and I have a 
line of monthly solicitations to different veterans—a request to 
send in $2. They started away back in 1921, but here is one 
dated January, 1927, and one dated December, 1926, showing 
it is a monthly proposition on their part to solicit $2 from the 
veterans and their widows. Every letter the National Tribune 
sends out to a veteran contains the sentence: 

Send $2 now for your subscription. 


I want to say in passing that this matter has twice been 
before the Post Office Department, complained of as a fraud 
on the people. Here is a cireular sent out in December and 
another in January: 

“He that is not with Me is against Me.” 
19 centuries ago. 


This is just as true to-day 
as 


They are defaming the Bible, you might say, in order to carry 


on their nefarious project. I am against it. Then it goes on 
to say: 
Let us hear from you just where you stand. Are you with us? 


They say to the veterans: “If you are with us, send us &2 
monthly, and if you do not, you are against us.” 
I call this circular letter sent out by the National Tribune 
sacrilegious as well as deceitful: 
NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1 


DrAR MADAM: “ He that is not with Me is against Me.” Th i 
just true to-day 19 centuries ago 

If you are not with the National Tribune in its fight for the Civil 
War pension bill, you are against us. Let us hear from you just 
where you stand. 

Are you with us? 

Take an active interest in this fight for a “living pension” by 
securing signers to the inclosed petition. Send the petition to the 
National Tribune to be placed in the hands of your Senator or Rep- 
resentative, 

Send $2 subscription to the National Tribune, so that the fight 


for a “living pension” may be carried on to victory. 


Show us that you are with us and not against us, 
Congress is now in session. 
rhis is a short session. 
That which is done must be done quickly. 
Act now. 
Yours for a “living pension,” 


Tre NATIONAL TRIBUNE 


The Congress of the United States is not going to stand for 
that sort of treatment of the veterans and their widows. 
I hold in my hand a subscription blank they have sent out: 


I hereby subscribe for — shares of the 7 per cent preferred 
stock of ‘“‘ National Tribune Corporation,” par value $1 per share. 
Inclosed herewith is (check, money order) for $— in full 


payment. 


If you will not send $2 for a subscription for the National 
Tribune, according to this picture which appears on their sub 
scription blank—a picture indicating them shedding crocodile 
tears, and with these words appearing in red ink, “Send your 
subscription now "—if you will not send $2, then all they ask 
you for is $1. And, of course, when this appeal goes out by the 
hundreds and thousands to the people of this country interested 
in the veterans and themselves interested in this subject of 
pensions, naturally a great many are going to send in both the 
$2 as a subscription to the National Tribune once a month, and, 
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in addition to that, a subscription for $1 a share of the 7 per 
cent preferred stock. There never was a bigger fraud perpe- 
trated on the easy-going public than is being perpetrated by 
the National Tribune in this instance. [Applause.] 

I again appeal to my colleagues to show up this paper with 
their constituents who are interested in pensions. I am per- 
fectly willing to write to every veteran in my district or their 
widows at any time explaining that they have no need to put 
up the $2 they are being asked for and that they have no need 
to subscribe $1 a share for the 7 per cent preferred stock of this 
paper in order to receive justice at the hands of Congress and 
to have their rightful claims adjusted as veterans or as vet- 
eranus’ widows. 

Now, fellow Members, I do not believe in filling up the rear 
pages of the CoNGReSsIONAL Recorp every day and giving them 
the satisfaction of having printed in the CoN@rRESSIONAL REcORD 
the petitions they have secured. 

They have secured them not by fair representations, not by 
honest, upright methods, but by fraud and deceit on the veterans 
and their widows. and for one I stand here hoping that the 
other Members will do as I am trying to do—bring home to the 
veterans the fact they do not need to do business through the 
National Tribune in order to secure justice at the hands of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks by the insertion of certain documents relating to 
this matter. 

Mr. SEGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield. 

Mr. SEGER. What does the gentleman suggest that the 
Members do With these petitions which they receive in such 
great number? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Personally I would write to the veterans, 
as I am willing to do, so far as the ones that come to me are 
concerned, and say, “ We will do everything we can to further 
your just deserts, but not through the National Tribune.” 

I want also to say that I hope the mistake made last session 
in accepting the Senate amendment limiting the increase for 
widows to those who had married the soldier while in the Army 
will be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The following communication from a past 
commander in Massachusetts shows what kind of frauds the 
National Tribune has been perpetrating in addition to its sub- 
scription and stock-selling schemes: 

30STON, MASS., February 10, 1927, 
Hion, ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 
Congressman from Massachuselts, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In the Boston Post of February 5 I read of your determi- 
nation to prevent, if possible, further “ deceiving” by the National 
Tribune, a soldiers’ publication, of Washington, D, C. 

liow well many of us old soldiers of the Civil War have known of 
the deception that has been practiced through this paper, yet with the 
power this publication held in its professional way we individuals were 
not provided with that which could offset the evident wrong sent 
broadcast, reaching many knowledgless and innocent persons. 

Scheming land sales, Florida house lots, under water, many years ago. 

tewarding a well-known Senator for his work on a pension bill by 
‘gifts ’ to him, “ but send to me and I will give it to him” has been 
the manner followed. 

Question. How much received? 

Answer. I am an honest man; he got all. 

“For what the National Tribune has done for the pensioners, soldiers, 
and the widows, all should send 10 years’ subscription to the Tribune 
to pay in advance for the paper.” 

“Every pensioner should purchase as an investment stock in the 
National Tribune at $1 per share. A safe and good investment.” 

Thus the many forms of “catch” have been adopted by this paper 
to get the dollar from those unfortunate in possessing more sentiment 
than caution and good judgment, believing, as they were told, that 
their increase of pension came all through the National Tribune, its 
work, and its influence 

The last national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, in 
Des Moines, Iowa, sat down on John McElroy for the deception practiced 
in his paper, but he still goes on in his accustomed way, and many 
of us are pleased at your endeavor to stop it, 

Respectfully yours, 
SPEECH OF EX-GOVERNOR VAN SANT BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC AT DES MOINES, IOWA 

Past Commander in Chief Samvet R. VAN Sant. Commander in chief 
and comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic, it will be a sorry 
day when the Grand Army of the Republic finds that there is no fight 
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for commander in chief. I was told 
candidate out our way that there was no use, that the prairies were 
afire, and that the great big departments down East had concluded 
that they would settle the matter before we came here, and that we 
might as well accept without a fight. 

I am not built that way; so I propose to name a comrade who, in my 
judgment, at the present time will make the best candidate for com 
mander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

With all due respect to the splendid reputation and fine oratory of 
our friend Tanner—I admire Johnnie Clem for his ability and service in 
the Army as much as any man can—first, I want to speak of a sub 
ject that was mentioned here, and that is the subject of pensions. 
Who won our pensions for us? I will tell you who it was. It was the 
man whom one year ago you made commander in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic—Comrade John B. ! man. 

In the last analysis, I will tell you who secured your pensions. Ii 
was your comrades away back sixty odd years ago, who fought over 
2,000 battles, saved the Union, and retained every star on the Nation's 
flag. The Government will keep faith with you. So we will pass the 
matter of pensions. 

I am going to promise to quit before my time is up. If you are any 
more tired than I am, I pity you. We are handicapped in this fight. 
The so-called “ soldiers’ paper” for weeks and weeks has been booming 
one candidate, while the other five had no mention to speak of. That 
is not fair. That is not right. If it is a soldiers’ paper, it should not 
do that. It is a misnomer. It is not a soldiers’ paper at all. [Ap- 
plause.] I have got the courage to say it, too, right here. 

That paper—and its vice president has lent his name to it—solicited 
our dear old comrades, our crippled soldiers, and their widows, and 
they paid their money to the Bursum fund when they should have kept 
it at home. It is hard to say this, my comrades, but I am saying now 
what I think is for the best interests of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, 

I can not vote for a man—I care not what his record has been 
who through a newspaper will give his name to securing money from 
our comrades and their widows for such a purpose. It is not right. 
It is against our regulations, 

I am only going to say those things which are true. It is a matter 
of record, and admitted by Senator Bursum’s counsel, that he received 
more than $23,000 in contributions through the National Tribune.” 
Whose money was it? It belonged to the old soldiers and their wid 
ows, poorly able to pay such a vast sum of money for political pur- 
poses for a defeated candidate to enter a contest for a seat in the 
Enited States Senate. 

And it has been since found out that every member of the committee 
on elections voted against that contest, and finally, when presented to 
the Senate, every man there voted against it. There never was a 
moment when there was a chance for Bursum to get into the Senate. 

“His counsel also stated that he spent in his own case and in the 
gubernatorial contest about $8,000; that be also spent about $2,000 for 
expenses.” 

“ Bursum’s counsel also admitted that there was $10,000 of this 
money received from the National Tribune unaccounted for.” 

Those are facts, my comrades. As I say, it is not pleasant to state 
them ; and if there is only one vote, I am glad there is one man who can 
say these things. If there is only one yote, it will not be for the 
comrade who has done this. 

I want to say one further word in nominating my candidate if 
you believe as I do and you believe this thing is wrong, I want you 
to vote for Walsh of Wisconsin. [Applause.] He is in every way quali 
fied for the office; entered the Army at 15, has a fine reeord. I doen't 
know as it is any great honor to have a good record in the Army; 
you all have got good records, so far as I know 

I hope you will look at this matter as I do. Just remember that the 
National Tribune is not the soldiers’ paper; it does not work for the 
soldier, it works them, [Applause.] 


MEDICINAL SPIRITS 


Mr. SNELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, by diree- 
ton of that committee, presented a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
432) on the bill (H. R. 17130) to conserve the revenues from 
medicinal spirits and provide for the effective Government con 
trol of such spirits, to prevent the evasion of taxes, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed. 

M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
reprint of the farm relief bill as passed by the House. My 
understanding is that the supply is exhausted and there is none 
available in the document room. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
how many is the gentleman going to have printed? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The usual number, 2,500. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Why does not the gentleman have an extra 
amount printed in vie of the fact we are getting so many 
requests for them? 
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r. HAUGEN. Tow many would the gentleman suggest? 
r. EDWARDS. The folks down my way want to know how 
much equalization fee they are going to have to pay on cotton. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. IIAUGEN. If they read the bill, they will know all 
about it 

Mr. EDWARDS. The bill does not give them that informa- 
tion. I would like to have some report or some statement to 
y out with the bill 

Mr. HOWARD. 





Why not make it 5,000? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
that there be printed 2,500 additional copies of the 
McNary-Haugen bill- 


consent 


Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think 2,500 is enough. I think it should be 5,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I will make the request for 5,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, The time may come when to have so many 


copies out in cireulation will be embarrassing. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed it is usual in cases 
where a large additional number of copies are to be printed 
that a concurrent resolution be passed providing for it. The 
Chair is in doubt as to whether this can be done by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. T think the usual number is 2,500, or within 
a limitation of S500. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa that 2,500 additional copies of the 
McNary-Haugen bill be printed? 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object, but I would like to ask the 


gentleman from Towa a question. Does the gentleman intend 
to let us have the same number of copies of the veto message, 
so We can send that out at the same time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That will be determined later. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
merely to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the 
rule is, where you ask for more than the usual appropriation 
will provide for, it must go to the Committee on Printing. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I am asking for the usual number, 2,500. 
Mr. BLANTON. That is within the usual appropriation. 
Mr. SNELL. That is within the usual appropriation of $500 


allowed by law 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL ARBORETUM 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House re- 
olve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
stute of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 1640) 
nuthorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a national 


tLoretum, and for other purposes. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mir. KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 130, noes 11. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is not a quorum present, 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 309, nays 31, 
not voting 92, as follows: 

[Roll No. 33] 
YEAS—309 


(demanded by 


the vote on 





Abernethy Rox Corning Foss 
Ackerman Boylan Cox Frear 
Adkins riggs ar yle Free 
\ldricl Brigham Crisp Freeman 
Alle Browning Crosser French 
Almon Drumm Crowther Funk 
Abdresen Buchanan Cullen Furlow 
Andrew Bulwinkl Dallinger Gambrill 
Arentz Burtness Darrow Gardner, Ind, 
Arnold Burton Davenport Gifford 
Aswell Busby Davey Gilbert 
Auf der Heid Butler Davis Goodwin 
Ayres Byrns Deal Graham 
Bacharach Campbell Denison Green, Fla, 
Bachmann Cantield Dickinson, lowa Green, lowa 
Bacon Cannon Dickinson, Mo Greenwood 
It y Carew Doughton Griest 
Bankhead Carpenter Douglass Griffin 
Barbou Carter, Calif. Dowell Hadley 
Beck Carter, Okla Dyer Halk 
Beed Chalmers Elliott Hall, Ind. 
Beer Chindblom Ellis Hall, N. Dak. 
j Christopherson Bslick Hammer 
1 Cochran Esterly Hardy 
1 Cole Evans Harrison 
L N.Y Collier Fairchild Haugen 
L rex Colton Fenn Ilawley 
B Connery Fisher Hayden 
B n Connolly, Pa Vitzgerald, W.T. Hersey 
Cooper, Ohio Fietcher Hickey 
Cooper, Wis. kort Elill, Ala. 








| 


| 


Hill, Md, 
Hoch 

Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Houston 
Howard 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn, 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William EB, 
Irwin 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly 
Kemp 

Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kirk 

Kopp 
Kurtz 
Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Lanbam 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehlibach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
Lowrey 
Luce 

Lyon 
McFadden 


Allgood 
Chapman 
Connally, Tex. 
Driver 
Edwards 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gusque 

liare 


Anthony 
Appleby 
Barkley 
Bixler 
soics 
Bowles 
Bowling 
Brand, Ga. 
rand, Ohio 
tritten 
Browne 
Burdick 
Carss 
Cellier 
Clague 
Cleary 
Collins 
Cramton 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Dempsey 
Dickstein 
Dominick 


So the motion of Mr. PURNELL Was agreed to, 
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McKeown 


McLaughlin, Mich. 


McLeod 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morrow 
Murpby 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Norton 


O'Connell, N. Y. 


O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 
Patterson 
Peavey 

Peery 
Perkins 
Porter 

Pou 

Prall 

Purnell 





Quin 

Ragon 
Rainey 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Ranstey 
Rathbone 
Rayburn 
Reece 

Reed, N, Y. 
Reid, Il, 
Robinson, lowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
togers 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sandlia 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Seott 

Sears, Fla, 
Seger 

Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Somers, N. Y, 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, ill 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 


Summers, Wash, 


Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Sweet 

Swing 
Swoope 
Taber 

Taylor, Cola, 
Taylor, N. J. 


NAYS—31 


Hastings 
Hill, Wash, 
Huddleston 
Johnson, Ky 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 
Kincheloe 


Lankford 


NOT VOTING- 
Jolnson, 8. Dak, 


Doyle 
Drane 
Drewry 
Eaton 
Englebright 
Faust 

Fish 


Fitzgerald, Rey G. 


Fredericks 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 
Gallivan 
Garber 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gibson 

Glynn 

Golder 
Coldsborough 
Gorman 
Jacobstein 
Jeffers 
Johnsen, Il. 


Lozier 
McSwain 
Morehead 
Parks 
Reed, Ark. 
Romjue 
Rouse 
Rubey 
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Johnson, Wash. 
Kendall 

King 

Knutson 

Kunz 

Lea, Calif, 

Lee, Ga. 
McClintic 
McDuffie 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McMillan 
Madden 
Magee, Pa. 
Manstield 
Mead 

Mills 
Morgan 
Morin 
Newton, Mo, 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Perlman 
Phillips 


The following pairs were announced: 


Mr. Frothingham 


(for) with 


Mr. 


Fulmer (against). 
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Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va, 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Weaver 
Welch, Calif. 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Il. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 
Zihiman 


Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex 
Shallenberger 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Tucker 
Wilson, Miss. 


Pratt 
Quayle 
Rowbottom 
Sears, Nebr. 
Sosnowski 
Stedman 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Thurston 
Tincher 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Vure 
Walters 
Watson 
Wefald 


Weller 
Welsh, Pa. 
Wingo 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Woodyard 


Mr. Crumpacker (for) with Mr, McMillan (against). 
General pairs: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Madden with 
Britten with 
Mills with Mr. Barkley. 
Clague with Mr, Tydings. 
Eaton with 
Faust with Mr. Mead. 
Cramton with Mr, Stedman. 
Golder with J 
Johnson of Illinois with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mansfield. 
Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Kunz, 
Wood with Mr. 
Rowbottom with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Vare with 
Underhill with Mr. Gallivan. 
Perlman with Mr, Doyle. 
Morin with Mr. Collins, : 
McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
Bowles with 
Kendall with 
Curry with Mr. Drane. 
Dempsey with Mr, Cleary. 
Woodyard with Mr. 


Mr. Wingo. 
Mr. Drewry 
Mr. Quayle. 


McDuffie. 


adr. Jeffers. 


Mr, 
Mr. Celler, 





Woodrum, 


Newton of Missouri with Mr, Dominick. 
Anthony with Mr. Garner of Texas. 
Johnson of Washington with Mr. McClintic. 
Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 


Goldsborough. 











Cee foe 
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Mr. Watson with Mr. Jacobstein. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Englebright with Mr. Carss. 

Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Dickstein, 

Mr. Pratt with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Sosnowski with Mr. Wefald. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The House resolved itself inte Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union with Mr. Dickinson of Lowa in the 
chair. 5 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there 
remaining ? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
utes left and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Kincuetor) 
has one hour. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


A parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 
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may have been a little farther up the river; T am not sure. I 
was not around at that time. 

Now, because of that condition this soil is what might be 
called alluvial soil, It is quite rich in potash and is rich in 
some other fertilizing elements, but it bas not very much bottom 
to it. 

What I mean by that is that the fertility that is made avail 
able in this soil unless there is a growing plant on it to take up 
the fertility as it is made available, that fertility goes down 


beyond the reach of the reots of growing plants. 


The gentleman from Indiana has 36 min- 


Mr. EDWARDS. Is debate to be confined to the bill in| 


general debate? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am against this bill and have been all the time. 
I think it is an indefensible appropriation, taking $300,000 out 
of the Treasury for an arboretum that we do not need. but 
I understand that those in charge of the bill are willing to 
accept an amendment that will be offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska |Mr. SIMMONS], which provides that this land 
as a whole shall not bring in excess of 25 per cent of its 
assessed value. 


If that is to be the agreement, as far as I am | of the mountains between the ocean and the south mountains, 


According to the rule, it is confined to | 


concerned, I do not intend to obstruct the consideration of the | 


bill any further. 
Mr. SEARS of Florida. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 
Mr. SEARS of Florida. I have been informed—I do not 
know whether it is the fact or not—that the assessment of 
certain property in the District this year has been raised be- 
cause of the expectation of its being sold to the Government, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I do not know whether it relates to this land or not, but if that | 


is true, putting this amendment into this bill would not save | ments are concerned. 


the Government one penny. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would not imagine that they would 
ussess Jund in that way in anticipation of a bill that was not 
before the House and not reported out of the committee. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, there was so much confusion 
on the floor that we could not hear what the gentleman from 
Florida said. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman from Kentucky said 
that if a certain amendment that had been suggested was agreed 
to he would not oppose the bill. I called his attention to the 
fact that I understood that assessments on certain property in 
to sei] that property to the Government. I do not know whether 
it refers to this land or not. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman is not correct as far as this 
property is concerned. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. 
as to what I said. I am against the bill, but I am not going 
to obstruct the consideration of it if it is understood that the 
umendment to be offered by the gentleman from Nebraska is 

to be agreed to. 

Mr. PURNELL. There was so much confusion on the floor 
that I did not understand what the gentleman from Kentucky 
said, but if 1 understood the gentleman, he said that the amend- 


[Mr. Simmons] will provide that the purchase price shall not 
exceed 25 per cent of the total assessed value of the property. 
If that is the amendment the gentleman purposes to offer, and 
that is the bone of contention, we will accept it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. As far as I am concerned I do not want 
to obstruct the consideration of the bill. I have promised to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas 10 minutes, 

Mr. PURNELL. I have promised to yield time to several 
gentlemen, but I will curtail that as much as possible. I sug- 
gest that the gentleman yield to some one now, and I will 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. MENGES]. 

Mr. MENGES. 


nate ‘ . ; most valuable trees that, ever existed. 
the District this year had been raised because they expected 


‘ a 5 | is that they stay out. 
The gentleman from Florida is mistaken | ; : : 


In order that the fertility of this soil may be made useful, 
there must be growing plants upon the land, That is the con 
dition largely existing on this property at this time. It is in 
forest, and that forest is composed of hardwood. The white 
oak grows there, one of the most exacting trees so far as fer 
tility is concerned that we have. It does not grow in any but 
the very best soil. We do not find white-oak trees growing 
where there is not a large supply of lime and potash; neither 
where there is little but lime or potash in the soil. Some fair 
specimens but not many upland hickory trees are growing 
there—and the black oak, the red oak, the sweet gum, and some 
dead chestnuts. The chestnut would naturally grow on this 
land if it were not that it had been destroyed by the chestnut 
blight. That makes the soil comparatively valuable for forestry. 
It is very necessary that something should be done to develop 
the forest tree or a number of forest trees that are adapted for 
the Piedmont district. 

By the Piedmont district I mean the district that lies east 


which is called geologically, as I remember it, the Piedmont 
district. It is very necessary that there should be a tree or a 
species of tree developed that will thrive in this kind of soil, 
and why? Because there are thousands of acres of this land 
which are not adapted for anything else than the growth of 
forests. 

I said a little while ago that the white oak grows there. 
The chestnut, the black oak, the hickory also grow there, 
They are the more exacting of the trees, so far as soil require- 


Mr. SPEAKS. Aud also the walnut? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON, Will the gentleman explain how this arboretum 
can be made useful for the benefit of this area’ 

Mr. MENGES. In a few moments. The first question that 
comes up is, What kind of trees do we want? We wani, first, 
fast-growing trees which produce a decay-resisting timber. 
Second, we want an insect-resisting and a fungous-immune, 
hardwood, fast-growing tree. Can we get that kind of tree, or 
do we have it? We had it in the chestnut. It is one of the 
It is fast growing, it is 
comparatively insect immune, and why? It is insect immune 
because the bark and the wood of the chestnut tree contains a 
large percéntage of tannic acid, and the insects or borers that 
get into the wood do not like tannic acid, and the consequence 
However, the chestnut is not a fungous 
immune tree. The imported chestnut blight, a fungous disease 
destroyed the entire crop of chestnut trees which we had here 
in the Appalachian Mountains. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman is speaking of the insect 


' that destroys the chestnut trees and, as I understand him, it is 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the comumit- | 


tee, I was requested by the proponents of this legislation to go | 


out to Mount Hamilton and examine the soil of that proposi- 
tion. That was probably more than a year ago. I found that 
the soil is a composition of what in the ages gone by came down 


from what was at that time the highest mountain system of | 
| to another species of tree, and that is the white locust. It is a 


this continent—the old South Mountain. That happened when 
the shore of the ocean was some place around Washington—it 


ment which is to be offered by the gentleman from Nebraska | mune from different insects? 


Mr. MENGES. No; I did not say that. I said the chestnut 
tree was comparatively immune or resistant to insect infection 
and I stated why, but not immune to fungous infection. Both 
the bark and the wood of the chestnut tree contain a large 
percentage of tannic acid, and the borers that infect the tree 
do not like tannic acid. However, the chestnut tree is not 
fungous immune. It is attacked by a chestnut blight, which 
a fungous disease, and that has destroyed the entire chestnut 
tree crop of the Appalachian district. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not a fact that other classes of trees 
are in this same category? 

Mr. MENGES. There are other classes of trees that are in 
the same category, but not as valuable as the chestnut that I 
know of. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not a fact that in the middle South 
the peach tree is in a similar category? 

Mr. MENGES. I will give the gentleman the reason for that 
in a few moments. There is another reason for the peach 
tree being comparatively insect immune. I want now to refer 


fast-growing and weather resisting wood-producing tree, which 
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is comparatively {mmune to fungous diseases. However, it is 
ittacked by an insect, and that insect is what is known as the 
locust borer. It destroys this most valuable tree. The locust 
tree bas a very small amount of tannic acid, and the borer de- 
lights in getting into the wood of a tree of that kind. The 
centloman from Alabama [Mr. AtMoNn] asks how this arbore- 
tum could be used for the development of trees that would 


he adapted to this kind of soil I am talking about, which exists 


here in the Piedmont district. This is our idea about it. We 
can in all probability take this chestnut tree which has been 
produced here and render it immune to the infection of this 
chestnut blight. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, remembering the history of 
thi oposition for the last 10 years, not as aa arboretum, but 
through all of its various changes and su I am re- 
minded of that verse— 


< l 
pt 


gzestions, 
lor ways that are dark and tricks that are vain 
fhe heathen Chinee is peculiar. 


Nhat is applicable to the real-estate history of this proposal. 
his arboretum part of it is just a final resort to get the matter 
through Congress, The few speculators who got hold of some 
of this property and those interested with them, and who have 
been interested with them for a long time to get just as much 
out of the Treasury of the United States as possible, first came 
to Congress with their bill to establish a park, one of the many 
parks in the National Capital. Then they asked a tremendous 
profit for the land. There was only a local Washington city 
interest in it at that time. 
the whole people of the United 
new park in this particular section of the city. That bill was 
defeated here on the floor of the House time after time and 
vear after vear. My friend from Texas [Mr. BLack], who sits 
here, frequently helped to defeat that bill, 

I can see other Members here who helped do it. 
feated, and it was finally found out that 
that over Congress. 

Then what happened? They came in with a national park 
bill, which provided that there should be expended here in the 
Nation’s Capital every year as much as $1,100,000 out of the 
Federal Treasury for park purposes, ond that was pending 
hefore the committee for months, and the same interests that 
are behind this pending bill were behind that bill. They hoped 


‘ 
‘ 


States other than making a 


It 
they could not put 


io sell this land through it. They finally got a favorable re- 
port on that bill, and it became a law. They expected that 
some of the same owners who ure trying to put this land over 


on the Government might persuade the Committee on Appro- 
priations to appropriate money enough to buy their property, 
but they could not pat it over on Marrin B. MApDEN then, and 
they have not been avle to do it yet. 

Then, a final resort, knowing that they could not get it 
over in any other way, they thought of this arboretum propo- 
sition. They went to the scientists down here in the Depart- 
ment Agriculture and got them interested, and got them to 
a report to Congress to the effect that they needed an 
boretum here in the National Capital. Then they got 


as 


of 
make 
al 
hic ip 
connected with one of our big papers, to put it 
through public pride and sentiment, has aided in 
over. Speculators have used her influence to help 
a bill across that would help them sell the land 
could not get across without her help 

lam not against arboretums. I am for them. Do you 
know how many acres of gronnd this Government owns—how 
many million acres of ground? Many millions of acres of 
splendid land, seattered all over the United States. Yet here 
we are asked to spend $300,000 to help these people sell 300 
acres of land which they acquired for speculative purposes and 
which they desire to unload on the Government 


working 
putting 
them get 
that they 

Now, 


it 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
vield’? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is also true, as I understand it, 
that the Department of Agriculture now has in operation in 
every section of the country forestry experiment stations. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. And this bill duplicates work 
now being done in many States by the Government. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In other words, they have in the 
different States established experiment stations to carry on 


work of this very kind. 
Mr. BLANTON. Certainly they have. 
vision included here that 


But they have a pro- 
They have a pro- 


gets around that. 


There was no pretense of benefiting | 


was de- | 
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vision is.cluded here to the effect: that this shall be separate and 
distinct from all those other bureaus in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Are not some of the inhabitants 
on these lands employed in the Capital? The other people of 
the country would not have much advantage from that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I wish the gentlemen here would inves- 
tigate just how much benefit their constituents in their States 
are receiving from this experimental farm just across the Po- 
tomac River. 

Mr. COLTON. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Assuming that this scheme is adopted, does 
the gentleman feel that the price of land would then be ex- 
cessive? 

Mr. BLANTON. For anything that the Government does 
need, the price is excessive when the Government buys it, no 
matter at what price it buys it. If the Government does not 
need it, it is an extravagance. And I want to say right now that 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 


| much misinformation is going out to the people all over the 
| United States, trying to make them believe that this present 


administration is one of the most economical administrations 
that we have ever had—one of the most economical. Yet a 


| few of us who have studied the manner of the expenditure of 


public money by various administrations here for the past 10 
years know that it is one of the most extravagant we have 
ever had. I could mention innumerable instances of that if I 
had the time, showing the extravagance of this administration: 
and I say that with all due respect to my colleagues on the 
other side. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to eall the attention of the gentle- 
man from Texas to the method followed in enacting this legis- 
lation. This is a Senate bill. All of the original Senate bill is 
stricken out and a new amendment is added inserting the House 
bill. Now, from a hurried reading, I do not see much difference 
in sections 1, 2, and 3 between the Senate bill and the first 
three sections of the House amendment; but it would throw 
the whole thing into conference and give the conferees com- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


| plete jurisdiction over the subject, and allow them to write 





the 
of a yery distinguished and worthy woman in Washington, | 
over, and she, | 


almost a new bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
put in there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can the gentleman give us an 
approximate idea of the amount of money authorized to be 
expended in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BLANTON, For park purposes $1,100,000 annually, with 
$600,000 already appropriated for the present fiscal year. And 
an additional $25,000,000 has recently been authorized to buy 


at 


Yes; almost anything in the world could be 


| the triangle. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas 


| has expired. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
Mr. 
more, 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been interrupted frequently. 

Mr. PURNELL.’ Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. TI will if you will let me yield in your time 
and not in mine, and you will yield me two minutes additional 
to the five minutes just vielded me. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will vield you one minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Indiana yields me ene 
additional minute, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. PURNELL. In answer to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. HAstines], if he will give strict heed to 
the reading of section 1 of the Senate bill, as compared with 
the new section 1, he will see that the park feature and the 
recreational feature have been stricken out of the Senate bill, 


May I have five minutes more? 
KINCHELOE. I yield to the gentleman five minutes 


so that the House bill makes it purely and strictly an 
arboretum. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What is the difference between sections 
2 and 3? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will show you the heart of the whole 


proposition, so far as this Washington influence is concerned, 
outside of the speculative influence. If you will look on page 4 
of the report, under subdivision 9 you will see that here is one 
of the purposes: 

The national arboretum at Washington 
recreational area of 800 acres, 


would constitute an outdoor 


Now, if an 
I would 


Yes: an outdvor recreational area of SOO acres. 
outdoor recreational area of SOO acres is necessary, 
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say “Amen” to it and help to pass this bill. But remember 
you have all the splendid Potomac Park here, with its large 
acreage reclaimed at great expense by the Government, every 
foot of which is owned by the Government and every foot of 
which is daily enjoyed by the people here; when you have this 
magnificent Rock Creek Park area, extending for almost 10 
miles north and south, with all of its magnificent area for 
recreational purposes; and when you have the other parks 
here, numerous parks, big and little, altogether numbering 
nearly 1,200 in this city for recreational purposes, I want to 
say right now it is not fair to the other people of the United 
States in the 48 States to create another recreational outdoor 
area of 800 acres in Washington. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield for a question. 

Mr.. SIMMONS. The difference is that in this case the 
Federal Government pays for it and the District gets the benefit 
of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. The Federal Government pays every 
dollar of it, and under this bill the Federal Government will 


be required to pay every dollar of its upkeep in the future, and | 


you will find the very people here in Washington, for whose 
recreational outdoor benefit you are creating this new 800- 
acre national arboretum, coming in here later on and asking 
that the $9,000,000 appropriation that is taken out of the 
Treasury every year for their special benefit be increased, 
because you have appropriated for and acquired all these 800 
acres, and therefore you ought to pay more taxes because you 


own it. Is that right? Is it fair to your constituents back 
home? 
You talk about granting some relief to the farmers in the 


bill you have put through on Congress, when you said you were 
not going to allow any other bill to pass, that Congress had to 
take it or nothing, and you went through the farce of sending 
it to the White House when you knew Calvin Coolidge is going 
to veto it within a day or two, when you knew you have not 
strength enough to pass it over his veto, and you know that 
when he vetoes it there will be no farm relief for the pro- 
ducers. You know that, and you have denied the farmers of 
the country any relief whatever, and yet at the same time, 
within 48 hours, you are trying to pass a bill to create an area 
of 800 acres more for the recreational pleasure of the people 
of Washington, at a cost to the taxpayers of $1,000 per acre. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield if the gentleman will yield 
me some more time. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman does not seriously contend 
that that is the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield further. I love Washing- 
ton as much as any man in this House. I want to see it the 
most beautiful capital in the world. I will do as much for it 
as any man here. I have taken chances on injuring my health 
working and trying to bring about better conditions in my 
Nation’s Capital. [Applause.] I have worked ‘here day and 
night, when some of you were away on pleasure. I have worked 
for months in the summer time and I expect to work here three 
more months before I leave after you adjourn. But because I 
love Washington and because I want to see it the most beauti- 
ful capital in the world, I do not want to give the people here 
inside benefits that the rest of the people back in the States 
do not enjoy. I want the people back home to feel that we 
are not taxing them in order to give special privileges and 
special benefits to the favored few who happen to live here in 
the Nation’s Capital, where everything is provided out of the 
Public Treasury for their pleasure and benefit. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Swooper]. 

Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to call your attention for a very few minutes tu 
Iiouse Joint Resolution No. 50, and as I have but a short time 
to speak I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there ebjection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is the gentleman intending to speak on this bill? 

Mr. SWOOPE. No; I am not speaking on the arboretum bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will have to ob- 
ject until the gentleman finishes his speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Chairman, at the request of a number of 


patriotic organizations and societies, numbering altogether sey- 
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eral hundred thousand members, I introduced in the last two 
Congresses House Joint Resolution No. 50, adopting The Star- 
Spangled Banner, words by Francis Scott Key and music by 
Samuel Roberts, as the national anthem. 

Lately I have attended several patriotic meetings in Wash- 
ington. I find that in some of them The Star-Spangled Banner 
is sung as the national anthem, while at others My Country, 
‘Tis of Thee is sung as the national anthem to the tune of God 
Save the King. 

I think you will all agree with me that the United States 
of America should have a national anthem. I am not going 
to make any spread-eagle speech about it, but for over 100 
years The Star-Spangled Banner, which grew out of the 
War of 1812, and was an inspiration of Francis Scott Key 
at the bombardment of Fort McHenry, near the city of Wash- 
ington here, between Washington and Baitimore, has been used 
by millions of our people as a national anthem, and it seems 
particularly appropriate for that purpose. As Henry Watter- 
son, the eloquent editor of the Louisville Courier Journal, 
once said, “It is the very child of battle, and it appeals to 
the heart of every patriotic American.” I think whenever we 
hear it, we feel as if we, too, stood on the deck of that ship 
at the mouth of the Potomac, at the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, and watched al' the long night to see whether 
“our flag was still there”; and, therefore, at the request of 
a number of patriotic organizations, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution No. 50; and as this is my last chance to advocate it, 
I want to say just a word in its favor. As I have but a few 
minutes, I do not wish to take up your time with other mat- 
ters, and I have asked permission to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, and I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 

Mr. KVALE. 

Mr. SWOOPE. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman is in favor of taking the whole 
of The Star-Spangled Banner and not an emasculated edition 
of it, is he? 

Mr. SWOOPE. The resolution provides for the words by 
Francis Scott Key and the music by Samuel Roberts. 

Mr. KVALE. All four stanzas? 

Mr. SWOOPE. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOOPE. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman [I shall 
certainly not object to his extending his remarks in the 
Recorp. I want also to say to him that the Government has 
now taken over Fort McHenry, where The Star-Spangled 
Banner was written, and, under an act passed during the last 
session, is placing it in the identical condition it was in at the 
time Key wrote The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Mr. SWOOPE. I am glad to hear that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 





Will the gentleman yield? 


[From The Star-Spangled Banner, published under the auspices of the 
Congressional Library] 


Banner 
Francis Scott Key's 
look upon 
Some criticize 
in The 
its esthetic 
sentiment 
the 
or 


Opinions differ widely on the merits of The Star-Spangled 
as a national song. Some critics fail in 
inspired lines poetry of more than patriotic value. 
it merely as a flag song, but not as a national hymn. 
the melody for its excessive range, but 
Star-Spangled Banner, and feel less enthusiastic 
national than 


to see 


some 


others see no defects 


not over 


as a song its sincere patriotic 


over 


American regardless of critical analysis, legislative acts, 


naive efforts to create national songs by prize competition. 


pe ople 


The incidents surrounding the writing of The Star-Spangled 
Banner are most interesting. It seems, after the Battle of Biadens- 
burg, when the main body of the British Army had passed through 
the town of Upper Marlboro, some stragglers, who had left the ranks 
to plunder or for sume other motive, made their appearance from time 
to time, singly or in small squads; and a Doctor Beanes, who had 
previously been very hospitable to the British officers, put himself 


at the head of a small body of citizens to “ pursue and make prison- 
ers” of the stragglers. Information of this proceeding reached the 
British and Doctor Beanes was promptly The British did 
not seem to regard him, and certainly did not treat him, as a prisoner 
of war, but who had deceived and broken faith with them 
Doctor Beanes was the leading physician of his town and so highly 
respected that the news of his imprisonment filled his friends with 
alarm. They hastened to the headquarters of the English Army to 
solicit his release, but it was peremptorily refused, and they were 
informed that he had been carried as a prisoner on board the fleet. 
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Francis Scott Key happened to be one of the doctor's close friends. 


Ile was just then a volunteer in Major Peters’s light artillery, but was 
a lawyer by profession, and was a resident of Georgetown, which means 
Washington Being a man of ability, the other friends requested him 
to obtain the sanction of the Government to his going on board the 

iral’s ship, under a flag of truce, and endeavoring to procure the 
re «se of Doctor Beanes before the fleet sailed. Doctor Key readily 

ed to undertake the mission and President Madison gave his sanc- 
tion to it Orders were immediately issued to the vessel usually em- 
ployed as a cartel in the communications with the fleet in the Chesa- 


pe ike to be made ready without delay, and Mr. John 8S. Skinner, who 


was agent for flags of truce and exchange of prisoners, was directed 
to accompany Mr. Key. 

After the enemy had retreated from Baltimore, in about 10 days 
Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner returned to their friends, who were becoming 
uneasy at their prolonged absence, and gave the following account of 
their adventures:- 

They had found the British fleet at the mouth of the Potomac pre- 

iring for the expedition against Baltimore. They were cordially re- 
ecived by Admiral Cochran and the officers of the army as well as the 
navy s3ut when Mr. Key made known his business his application 

received so coldly that he feared he would fail. They spoke 


arshly of Doctor Beanes and were at first disposed not to release him; 
it, fortunately, Mr. Skinner bad letters from wounded British officers 


left at Bladensburg, in which they spoke of the constant kindness with 
which they were treated, and on these grounds, and on these only, 
they promised to release Doctor Beanes. At the same time Mr. Key 
was informed that neither he nor anyone else would be permitted to 
leave the fleet for some days, and must be detained until the attack 
on Baltimore which was about to be made was over. 


Admiral Cochran apologized for not accommodating them on his own 


ship, as it was crowded with officers; he sent them to the frigate 
Surprise, which was commanded by his son. Mr. Key had an inter- 
view with Doctor Beanes, whom he found among the soldiers. Later 
he was released, and, with the two Americans, went to their own vessel, 
with a guard of soldiers and marines to prevent their landing. The 
ship was anchored in a position where they could see distinctly the 
flag at Fort McHenry from the deck of the vessel. Mr. Key and Mr. 
Skinner remained on deck during the night, watching every shell from 
the moment it was fired until it fell, listening with breathless interest 
to hear if an explosion followed, While the bombardment continued it 

proof that the fort had not surrendered, but it suddenly ceased 
SOI time before day. They paced the deck the remainder of the night 
iu painful anxiety, and before it was light they turned their glasses 
toward the fort in a vain effort to see. At length the day broke and 
the saw that “our flag was still there.’ Later they bad word from 
the admiral that the attack on Baltimore had failed and they would 
be permitted to go ashore. 

The first detailed and autheitic account of the origin of The Star- 
Spangled Banner practically comes from Francis Scott Key himself, 
\ uarrated it, shortly after the British designs On Baltimore had 
failed, to his brother-in-law, Mr. H. B. Taney, subsequently Chief 
Justice of our Supreme Court. He said he commenced it on the deck 

the vessel, in the fervor of the moment, when he saw the enemy 
retreating to their ships, and looked at the flag be had watched for 

» anxiously as the morning opened. He had written some lines or 
brief notes that would aid him in calling them to mind on the back of a 

er he had happened to have in his pocket, and he finished the 

em on his way to shore Ile said the next morning he showed the 
lines to Judge Nichoison, one of the leaders in Congress, who was so 
pleased with them that he immediately sent them to a printer, 

1 directed copies to be struck off in handbill form; and that he, 
M Ke believed they were favorably received by the Baltimore public. 


the inspired words of the Star-Spangled Banner were written In Sep 


1814, and shortly afterwards were fitted to the tune of Anacreon 
n Hleaven 
To Ferdinand Durang, a member of the Pennsylvania Volunteer Mili 

ti which on August 1, 1814, left Harrisburg in defense of Baltimore, 
belongs the honor of having first sung Key’s poem. While looking for 
music to snit the words he found and selected that of Anacreon in 
Hleauven, a popular song of the day. By the time he had sung three 
verses the little hotel was full of people, who spontaneously joined 
in the chorus The company was soon joined by the author of the 
words, who put the seal of his approval upon the tune. A few nights 
afterwards The Star-Spangled Banner was called for by the audience | 
at the Halliday Theater, and was sung by a popular singer to the | 
tune selected by Ferdinand Durang. As the Anacreon was a very 
popular melody, it is thought by many that the words were familiar 
to Mr. Key, and may have been a model for the involved meter and 
peculiar form of his great song; but it could only have been the words, 
is it is said he was unable to distinguish one tune from another. 
Old Hundred, Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia, and The Star-Spangled 
Banner were the same to him Upon the occasion of a_ visit to 
‘Tuscaloosa he was serenaded, and the local band naturally played | 
t! music of his famous song. To the great surprise and amusement 
of the gentlemen about him, he innocently remarked, “It was a very 
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pretty tune,” densely ignorant of the air they were playing. A daugh 
ter inherited the same lack of musical aptitude, and her daughter in 
turn; and in the fourth generation, a great granddaughter of the 
author of The Star-Spangled Banner has vainiy tried for years to 
accomplish enough musical knowledge to know that tune when it is 
played. 

This melody, with its unusual demand for range of voice, is hardly 
that of a folk song. Its characteristic quality is a stately enthusiastic 
and youthful optimism, which appeals strongly to the traditional hope 
fulness of the people of the United States. Every patriotic American 
would rejoice if it conld be shown that The Star-Spangled Banner, 
in both words and music, was of American origin; but there is no 
reason why the citizens of the United State: of America, founded by 


FEBRUARY 19 


|; men of English, German, French, Irish, or other descent, should object 


to a foreign composer for the music of our great song. We do not 
know certainly where or by whom was written the music by, which 
The Star-Spangled Banner has been and will be sung. No one knows. 

It is a mystery. It may be English; it may be Irish; it may be 
French, or Italian, or German. The melody may have come down 
through the ages, probably through the troubadours, It may have been 
composed of Richard Cour de Lion, who as a troubadour could compose 
and sing a good song and as a crusader could swing a mighty battleax 
in the cause of Christianity. Perhaps it was the very air that led to 
his release when made captive by the King of Germany on his return 
journey from the Crusades and immured for a year in a castle in a 
small town. But it stirs the blood of every man, woman, or child who 
hears its martial strains, regardless of his origin or the origin of the 
air, The United States of America officially is still without a national 
anthem. True, the Army and Navy use The Star-Spangled Banner 
officially. True, also, the majority of the people seem to favor and to 
The Star-Spangled Banner on patriotic occasions; but it is also 
true that the United States has not officially, through the Representa- 
tives in Senate and House of Congress, designated The Star-Spangled 
Banner or any other tune as a national anthem, As Henry Watterson 
so eloquently says: “God bless the flag! As the heart of McCallum 
More warmed to the tartan do our hearts warm to the flag.” 


sing 


{From Henry Watterson's address on “ Francis Scott Key ’’] 


Key's song was the very child of battle. It was rocked by cannon In 
the cradle of the deep. Its swaddling clothes were the Stars and 
Stripes its birth proclaimed. Its coming was heralded by shot and 
shell, and from its baptism of fire a Nation of freemen clasped it to its 


bosom. It was to be henceforth and forever “ Freedom’s Gloria in 
Excelsis, * * * Two or three began the song, millions join the 
chorus.” ©&® ® ®@ 


The soldiei’s message to the soldier; 
The hero’s shibboleth in battle; 
The patriot’s solace in death. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ApKINs]. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, 1 do not recall that there was anything mentioned before 
our committee that this was one of the “ gray-haired patriots” 
that appears from year to year before legislative bodies and 
is turned down. I do not recall that anything of that nature 
came up. However, I do not think any man who thinks about 
the future development of our country and the conservation 
of our forests questions the wisdom of an arboretum, and the 
thought came to me when this matter was being presented to 
our committee that it should be taken away from the city a 
little ways, where the land would not have any particular 
social value, where the development would take place under 
more natural conditions and not surrounded by artificial de 
velopment. I take it that in most of the land 10 or 15 or 20 
miles out there is a diversity of soil such as you would find 
on this particular spot which could be bought for very much 
money. I have visited our experiment farms out 12 or 
15 miles and find they are very well adapted, and TIT take it 
anywhere in this locality the nature of the soil is such thit 
300 acres of land for an arboretum could be secured perhaps 
just as well adapted naturally as this land. I think there is 
where the “fly is in the ointment.” At any rate, for an ar- 
boretum, I think, it would be very foolish, for that purpose 
alone, to go out and pay this large social value that this land 
has above its producing value for arboretum purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. I am sorry I have not the time. 

But I concluded after hearing what was said that the pro- 
ponents of this proposition considered that matter. I gath- 
ered also that the Government had another patch of land ad- 
joining it and that by acquiring this tract the Government 
would have about 300 acres of additional recreational grounds, 
and that the proponents had decided that as we allow the 
citizens here no voice in their Government and as this is the 
National Capital, and as all other great centers of population 
acquire these outdoor spaces and see the necessity of them 
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as their population increases, it was simply good business to 
pay even this extra social value, which the land has, and not 
only have the additional recreational ground that should be 
provided here, as in other cities, but also utilize it for an 
arboretum as well. 

This was the thought that came to my mind. If it was a 
proposition of buying it strictly for arboretum purposes, I 
would not look at it. It would be better business and better 
for the arboretum, considered alone, to go out here 15 or 20 
miles and get the land that no doubt has such a diversity of 
soil and topography that it would serve the purpose just as 
well without paying this additional amount of money; but 
recognizing that various large municipalities are doing these 
things, having in mind that the Federal Government should 
look to the future of their Capital and should provide these 
outdoor facilities, as other cities provide them, I forgave the 
idea that we were paying a large amount for social purposes 
that could just as well be eliminated for practical arboretum 
purposes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. 
place for this purpose? 

Mr, ADKINS. I would not think from what little I have 
seen of Rock Creek Park that it would be very well adapted 
to this purpose. I think the land out in this locality, from what 
little I have seen of the land in going over the experiment 
farms which I have visited, would be a little better adapted 
for this purpose. 

And in addition to that I think it is necessary to have these 
places for recreation for the people. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is a most practical man. I 
have found that out. If we did not agree to pay $1,000 an acre 
for this land which you are going to do but put it out away 
from Washington, every one of these men who are behind the 
bill would lose his interest in the national arboretum. 

Mr. ADKINS. 
the gentleman’s viewpoint and mine as to the limiting a 
Government agency to one specific tract of land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to | 
there, but an arboretum close to Washington would have these 


the ventleman from Oklahoma [|Mr,. HASTINGs.] 
Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, i would like to have the 


attention of the gentleman from Indiana in order that we | 
may extend the colloguy that we had a few minutes ago. | 


Since that time I have critically examined the bill. Let us see 
what is the difference in the sections. Look at line 4, section 
1, and only three words are eliminated “a park and.” Why 
did not the gentleman, in the consideration of the Senate bill, 
strike out the three words “a park and,” run a line through it? 
Take section 2. The only change made from the House bill in 
the Senate bill is the first word “that” is cut out. 
third section, and the only change made in that is the first 
word “that” is struck out. All of section 1, section 2, and sec- 
tion 3 are struck out and an entire new bill is added. What 
is the purpose of it? 

Mr. PURNELL. Does the gentleman find any fault with the 
proposed bill? 

Mr. HASTINGS. What I am talking about is the method of 
doing it. This throws the entire subject into conference. You 
ire not bound by anything in either bill, it gives the conferees 
the widest jurisdiction. What I am charging now is that it 


Why would not Rock Creek Park be a good | 


I do not think there is any difference between 





Take the | 


gives the conferees complete and entire jurisdiction over the | 


subject. 


You do not have to follow the language of the House | 


bill, you do not have to follow the language of the Senate bill. | 
What I fear is in this form of legislation, when the conferees | 


get together in the closing days of the session they will re- 


write an entirely new Dill and not follow either the Senate | 


bill or the House bill. 

{ notice in the report there is to be purchased 302.91 acres 
valued at $226,584. That is the assessed value. That makes 
this land over $700 an acre. I agree with other gentlemen here 
that if we are going to establish an arboretum, now that we 
have concrete roads leading out from Washington all over the 
country, a distance of 4 or 5 miles does not make much 
difference when we are using motor transportation, and why 
hot go out 5 miles and buy land at $100 an acre instead of 
purchasing this high-priced land? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman could not buy land 5 


miles out from Washington for less than $700 or $1,000 an acre. | 


Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman mean to tell me that 
land within 15 or 20 miles of Washington will bring $700 o1 
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$1,000 an acre? In Oklahoma, out where they raise something, 
and in the great Middle West we can buy the very best fertile 
bottom land ranging from $50 to $200 an acre. 

Mr. BLANTON. The figures the gentleman gave are the 
assessed value, but when we purchase this land we are going to 
pay $300,000 for it. That is $1,000 an acre. My friend from 
Maryland is mistaken. We have a colleague from Florida, who, 
I know, has bought a thousand acres of land in Maryland within 
25 miles of Washington, and he has not paid over $100 an acre. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The land the gentleman from Oklahoma 
speaks of, if he will bring it here and put it within 5 miles 
of the city of Washington, we will give him $1,000 an acre for it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What I have been trying to impress on the 
committee is that 5 or 6 miles does not make much differ- 
ence in the location of an arboretum when we have such good 
motor roads and motor transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has 22 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Kentucky 36 minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LiIntHicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor 
of this bill to establish a national arboretum at Washington. 
I do not think great cities like Washington can get too much 
land within any reasonable distance of it for arboretums or 
park purposes. Take great cities like Chicago, St. Louis, New 
York, Baltimore—they are trying to get all of the land they can 
within a reasonable distance for park purposes. We have to 
provide for a hundred years to come. The other day I read a 
little artide about New York City in connection with the great 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which will celebrate its one hun- 
dredth anniversary in a few days. New York City in 1830 had 
a population of 222.000. It now has a population of 5,600,000. 
Baltimore city at that time had 80,000, and now it has 850,000. 
Washington then had hardly any population to speak of, but 
now has a population of 540,000. What does $300,000 mean to 


Mr. Chairman, how much tiie have I re- 


| a great Government like the United States with which to pro- 


vide an arboretum near the center of Washington, where the 
experts who are employed by the Agricultural Department can 
get to it readily? An experiment station a thousand riiles away 
fron® Washington would depend solely upon the experts located 


men when they come to Washington, and they can be taken 
there easily, because it will be of easy access. I think it will 
mean a great deal not only to the city of Washington but to 
the Government of the United States; and with all due respect 
to my colleague from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], I can not under 
stand, with his broad vision, how he can oppose a little matter 
of $300,000 for an arboretum and for recreation grounds near 
the city of Washington. 

Mr. BLANTON, If Texas adjoined the District of Columbia 
I would be just like the gentleman from Maryland: I would 
be for paying out every dollar of the Public Treasury to up- 
build Washington, because every person in the adjoining State 
would benefit thereby. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What I think the gentleman from Texas 
ought to do is to try to arrange for a roadway and parking 
system to connect the great cities of Washington and Baltimore 
and develop them along the lines that Paris and other European 
cities have developed their parking systems. [Applause.] 

I am of the opinion that this arboretum would be of inesti- 
mable advantage to Washington and to the country at large. 
It would contain a great collection of trees and other outdoor 
plants for the purposes of education and scientific research. 
There would be trees, shrubs, and perennials used in both 
horticulture and forestry. 

It would contain a water garden and a wild rice preserve: 
moreover, it would prove a good sanctuary for bird life and 
would add another breathing space for the great population of 
Wasnington, which is sure to follow. 

The department tells us there would be experiments in the 
development of faster-growing timber trees, improved fruits, 
and disease-resistant plants. The location comprising the Moun! 
Hamilton and Hickory Hill tracts, together with the Anacostia 
River flats above Benning Bridge, will prove an ideal loca- 
tion. It is convenient, consists of different soils, and what i 
more, these flats along the Anacostia River will be converted 
into solid land, adding not alone to the beauty of the locality 
but by the removal of these marshes, will eliminate mosquito 
breeding grounds and benefit the health of the community 

I consider it a very worthy measure, and hope it will pass. 
[Applause. ] 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLack]. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have the highest 
esteem for the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lintruicum], but 
I have noticed that when it comes to spending money in the 


vicinity of Washington and his near-by State of Maryland, to 
be taken out of the public funds, he is not only very eloquent 
but very {Applause.] Of course Congress has not 
only been liberal to the city of Washington, but I think that it 


enerous, 


has been very generous. At the last session of Congress it au- 
thorized an appropriation of $50,000,000 to be spent for public 
buildin in the city of Washington. At this session of Con- 
gre a bill has been passed that is now pending in the Senate 


authorizing the purchase of the land in the so-called triangle, 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue, at an expense of $25,000,000. I 
noticed one day this week an interview given by the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. Grsson], in which he states that since the 
agitation for the purchase of the land in the so-called triangle 
a real-estate ring in the city of Washington has purchased it 
and are now holding it at $40,000,000. These things ought to 
appeal to the spirit of caution on the part of Members of Con- 
gress, Who are here not to represent a real-estate ring in the 
city of Washington, not to represent a few newspapers in the 
city of Washington, but to represent the people of the United 
States. [Applause.] This bill ought to be defeated this after- 
noon. There is no need for it. It seeks to set up an aboretum 
in the city of Washington to do exactly what the Department 


of Agriculture is already doing at a dozen different places in 
the United States at the present time. We need net fool our- 
selves about this proposition We need not even arouse any 
doubt in our minds. Take up the agricultural appropriation 


bill which we passed only a few days ago. On page 10 of the 
agricultural appropriation bill we find a provision for the 
Lureau of Plant Industry, and the appropriations are voted for 
all necessary expenses in the investigation of fruits, fruit trees, 
grain, cotton, tobacco, vegetables, forage, drugs, me- 
dicinal, poisonous, fiber, and other plants and plant industries, in 
cooperation with other branches of the department and State 
stations and practical farmers, for the erection of 
buildings, and so forth, and then we find later 
for the Bureau Plant Industry amounts to 


grass, 


experiment 
necessary farm 
that the 
$3.945,000, 
LANTON, And that is just for one year? 
JACK of Texas. For one year. 
ANTON. That is repeated every year. 
ACK of Texas. Yes. On page 14 of the bill we find 
opriation for the Forest Service to enable the Secretary 
iculture to experiment and to continue investigations and 
( on national forests, forest fires, and lumber, and so forth, 
to the total amount for that service of $8,608,750. 
Mr. BLANTON. And that is a regular annual appropriation. 
BLACK of Texas. Yes. Not only that, but the Forest 
has 10 experiment stations situated in the different 
parts of the United States to do much of the very kind of work 
that they a1 this arboretum. Then we find 


total of 


Mir. B 


1 
i 


» supposed to do at 


the Bureau of HLntomology, where an appropriation is made 
to iny igate insects, bugs, and so forth, and for the promotion 
of economic entomology, investigating the history and habits 
of insects, injurious and beneficial to agriculture, horticulturists 
nd the study of insects affecting the health of man and 
domestic animals, and so forth, to a total amount for that 
burenu of $3,075,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that is a regular annual appropriation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is a regular annual appropria- 
tion 

Mr. BLANTON. And $10,000,000 more the other day for the 
corn borer. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. And yet the framers of this 
bill have put a provision in it that the arboretum shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture separately from 
the agricultural, horticultural, and forestry stations of the 


Department of Agriculture. 

I saw u statement in the paper the other day where the 
Governor of the State of Virginia, Governor Byrd, had urged 
the legislature of that State to see if it could not consolidate 
their bureaus and abolish some that they had, and 
thereby save money to the taxpayers of the State of Virginia. 
And yet this bill aflirmatively commands the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, “ Do not put this work under any of the bureaus that 
i> idy have; administer it separately from any bureau 
you already have.” 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. 
man yield‘ 


Mr. BLACK 


some ol 
alre 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
Texas. 


ol Yes, 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman know that 
within a year we have reduced the number of bureaus in the 
government of the State of New York from 70 to 19? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. And the governor of the 
Empire State, Governor Al Smith, deserves great credit for 
his wisdom in having it done. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In that connection, if he has not 
yet done so, the gentleman might well name the distinguished 
Governor of Virginia to whom the attention of the country is 
now so generally being directed. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; Gov. Harry F. Byrd. The whole 
tendency of State governments now is to see if they can not con- 
solidate some of their various bureaus and do away with some 
of those not needed. But by this bill you say to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, “Do not have this work done by any of your 
existing bureaus, but keep it separate and distinct.” I shall 
oppose the bill because I believe it provides for an unnecessary 
expenditure of public funds and any unnecessary tax is an 
unjust tax. [Applause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from ‘Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELORB. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stmmons]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for three minutes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I notice the statement has been made that 
land could not be purchased in the State of Maryland within 


| 10 miles of the District of Columbia for less than $1,000 an 


acre. To show that land is worth no more in Maryland than 
in Virginia I may say that we are buying 400 acres of land 


along the Potomac in Virginia for the District in the Dill 
which just to-day* passed the Senate for $25,000, or S60 


an acre. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It always depends on which way you go 
to buy land for that price. I have no doubt you can buy land 
in Virginia for that price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can, 

Mr. BLANTON, And I can show you land within 10 miles 
of Washington that can be bought at $60 an acre. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska where that Virginia land is located? I do not know 
of any that can be bought at that price that near Washington. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is about 15 miles outside of 
Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE] has 23 minutes left, 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five min- 


utes, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is a Member of this House 
who is more interested in the subject of reforestation than I am. 
The Committee on Agriculture, of which I have had the honor 
to be a member in the last few years, has done much con 
structive work along this line. That committee succeeded in 
passing the Weeks Act, which created a commission that bought 
many acres of land for the reforestation of hardwood timber 


| throughout the United States. 


The last Congress, I believe it was, passed the Clarke re 
forestation bill by unanimous report from the Committee on 
Agriculture. That act undertakes to reforest the lands of this 
country, regardless of the timber or the territory in the United 
States. I am one of the Members of Congress who believe 
that, next to the rehabilitation of agriculture in this country, 
reforestation is the greatest problem pending before the people 
of the United States for solution. I am in favor of reclaiming 
cut-over and unreclaimed lands all over the country for the 
benefit not only of the present generation but of all the genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 

Mr. KINCHELOBR. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Another thing the great Committee on 
Agriculture has done along this line in this Cengress: It has 
reported out and passed the Woodruff bill, to give real effect 
to the Clarke-McNary bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Absolutely so. 

Now, what is the proposition you have before you here? The 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. KercHam] said, yesterday after- 
noon late, that the Committee on Agriculture is very strong for 
this bill. It is strong just in spots so far as the committee is 
concerned, You are asked to take $300,000 out of the Treasury 
of the United States to buy some marsh land here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purpose of establishing an arboretum. 
and as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAck] well says, prac- 
tically every agricultural experiment station in the United 
States is doing that very work now, and Congress is always 
ready to encourage it. But when you take $300,000 out of the 


Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
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Public Treasury anc buy this land, you simply start on some- 
thing else. Why not go out on our millions of acres of public 
domain and experiment in the growing of trees? If these agri- 
cultural experiment stations are not doing effective work, either 
for lack of appropriations or for lack of personnel, go and sup- 
plement their appropriations and give them additional help. 

This propaganda started here in Washington, They are not 
satisfied with merely haying you buy that land, but I want to 
call attention again to the matter pointed out by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Biack]. In section 3 of the Senate bill it is 
provided : 

The arboretum shall be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
separately from the agricultural, horticultural, and forestry stations of 
the Department of Agriculture, but it shall be so correlated with them 
as to bring about the most effective utilization of its facilities and 


discoveries. 


They not only want to establish this arboretum here, but the 
people of the District of Columbia want to take it practically 
out of the hands of the Department of Agriculture and from 
these gentlemen in this department, who have given a lifetime 
study to this subject in order to administer it themselves. 

There are some scientists here in Washington, some students 
of trees, who want to drive their Pierce-Arrow cars out on con- 
crete roads to study trees and hear the birds sing. 

I have nothing to serve here, and you have nothing to serve, 
except the public interest. You are asked to vote $300,000 of 
the money of the taxpayers of the United States out of the 
Federal Treasury to buy this land and establish this arboretum, 
und take it out of the hands of the existing bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture and establish it here in Washington 
where these scientists living here may go out in their automo- 
biles and listen to the songs of birds in the woods in the 
afternoon, 

Do you help forestry in the United States in any way by 
establishing this arboretum? No. The propaganda comes here, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I do not propose to vote to take 
$300,000 of the taxpayers’ money out of the Treasury of the 
United States for this purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswetu], if 1 have that much 
time remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
utes remaining, 4 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am heartily in favor of this bill, because it is to be made 
iu Clearing house for the research, experimentation, and study 
of trees. The great work that has been mentioned as being 
done by the several States needs a central clearing house for 
information, 

I want to call the attention of the committee to one criti- 
cism that has been made repeatedly, that the Senate bill pro- 
poses that the arboretum be conducted separately from the other 
divisions of the Agricultural Department. Of course, it will be 
separately conducted; of necessity it will be separately con- 
ducted, because it is a separate business; it is a separate line of 
luvestigation; it is a separate line of research out and beyond 
anything that is being done now in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But it. remains subject to the 
supervision and management of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. ASWELL. It remains under the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And it is recommended by the Agricul- 
ture Department, is it not? 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely and nnequivocally. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And no change has been 

their recommendation? 
_ Mr. ASWELL. None whatever. The point I want to make 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and all those who are familiar with the purposes of 
this bill have represented that it will be under the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but that the work will be separately done, and 
of necessity it will be separately done. 

Mr. COLE. Is there any work of this kind now being carried 
on in this country? 

Mr. ASWELL. There is no national work of this kind now 
being carried on in this country, but I will say to the gentle- 
man that every civilized country of the world has established 
this sort of effort in a national way. Gentlemen, I want to 
say just this one more word, that it is economical to put it in 
Washington where the experts are at hand, where no more 
money will be necessary for new salaries, and where no more 
money will be needed for transportation. There no other 
place in America suitable for it here in the city of 


The gentleman from Indiana has 17 min- 


mide since 


is 


as as 
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Washington, where it will be near the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment may be read in lieu of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee amendment -aay be read in 
lieu of the Senate bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to estab- 
lish and maintain a national arboretum for purposes of research and 
education concerning tree and plant life. For the purposes of this 
act, (1) the President is authorized to transfer to the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture by Executive order any land which now 
belongs to the United States within or adjacent to the District of 
Columbia located along the Anacostia River north of Benning Bridge, 
and (2) the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in his discretion to 
acquire, within the limits of the appropriation authorized by this act 
by private purchase, condemnation proceedings, or gift, land so located 
or other land within or adjacent to the District of Columbia. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I only mean to make this one statement: I want 
to cali the particular attention of the committee to the last two 
lines of the first section, which, it seems to me, in a degree at 
least. will answer the arguments and objections which have 
been made by a number of gentlemen who oppose this bill; that 


| is, the Secretary of Agriculture is not compelled to buy this par- 
| ticular land in question, but, as is clearly provided in the last 


two lines of section 1, he may buy other lands within or adja- 
cent to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 3, line 8, after the word 
“Columbia,” strike out the period and insert: “ Provided, That the 
purchase price of said land shall not exceed the full-value assessment 
of such property last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent of 
such assessed value,” 


Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURTON. What does that mean? 
in the aggregate or on each separate parcel? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This amendment is so drafted that it refers 
to the purchase price in the aggregate of the land they buy. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. sir. 

Mr. PURNELL. With the understanding that the 
man’s amendment means that the purchase price shall not be 
more than the assessed valuation of the entire tract as a 
whole plus 25 per cent, we have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the interpretation I place on the 
language, Mr. Chairman. 


May I ask the gentleman a question? 


The purchase price 


gentle- 


Mr. PURNELL. And “iat will answer the question asked 
by the gentleman from Ohio. We do not want to deal with 
some 25 or 30 separate owners of property, but rather treat 


it as an entity. 


Mr. .UCE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
Mr. LUCK. I think that ean be clarified, if I caught the 
words of the amendment accurately, by inserting the words 


“total of.” 
once more? 
The CHAIRMAN. 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
ing the words “ before purchase thereof” ? 
the last assesssed value prior to this date? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the gentleman that this is the 
language that has been carried in the District appropriation 
bill for the last two years. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Suppose a new assessment 
is made between now and the time of the purchase of the land? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is a new assessment going into effect 
July 1 of this year. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
been made? 


Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment read 


Without objection, the Clerk will again 


What is the object of insert 
Why uot make it 


Has the assessment already 
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Mr. SIMMONS. A tentative assessment, but the final figures 
have not been approved. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman think it 
ought to apply to the assessment last made? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is proper to have it apply to the 
last assessment made. If the land there is too high priced, as 
ihe gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PuRNELL] has pointed out, 
they can buy other land at a fair price. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
think it can be made perfectly clear by instead of saying “ shall 
not exceed the full-value assessment of such property last 
made” the amendment read “shall not exceed the full-value 
ussessment of the total of such property.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it is the total of the property you are 
buying, and that is what the amendment provides now. 

Mr. LUCE. YI do not see why the insertion of the word 
“total” would affect that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would just muddy it that much, This is 
the language we have carried in the District appropriation bill 
for the last two years, and it has caused no trouble in its inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. LUCE. But here is a case, if I may further suggest, 
where there are 30 pieces of property involved, and I had 
understood the intent was that we were to add together the 
total assessments of the 30 pieces of property and then not 
spend more than 25 per cent in excess. Is not that the gentle- 
man’s purpose ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is what the amendment does. 

Mr. LUCE. I still think it would be made clearer and be- 
yond any question if we inserted the words “ total of.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is clear as it is, without any 
question, and it is language that has been passed on during the 
last two years. 

Mr. LUCE. But has it not been passed on in respect of indi- 
vidual pieces of property? Has there been a lump-sum limita- 
tion, to the gentleman's knowledge, before this? 


Mr. SIMMONS. Covering a big tract? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that it has been applied in 
that way: no. 

Mr. LUCE. T simply want to clarify and make beyond any 


question what Congress meant, in order that the Comptroller 
General may not raise the doubt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is clear. 

Mr. LUCE. I do not think it will hurt anything to put 
these words in, and to do so may save confusion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would rather not accept that. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amendment 
by inserting the words “the total of” after the word “ assess- 
ment,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Lucr to the amendment offered by Mr. StMMONS: 
After the word “of” following the word “ assessment,” where it ap- 
pears the first time, insert the words “ the total of.” 


Mr. KINCHELOE., Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk read the amendment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska as amended for the information of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the amendment as proposed to be amended, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So, as amended, the amendment will read: 

“ Provided, That the purchase price of said land shall not exceed the 


full value assessment of the total of such property last made before 
purchase thereof plus 25 per cent of such assessed value.” 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, the sole purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make definite what both the gentleman from Ne- 


braska and myself understand, and it is put in to guard against 


any other possible construction by the Comptroller General. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stmmons] tells me that 
this is the first instance, so far as he knows—and it is so 


far as I know—where attempt has been made to apply this prin- 
ciple to a bunch of properties. Here are 30 different lots; and 
it will be -peculiarly open to erroneous construction in the office 
of the Comptroller General if we are not quite careful to make 
the language clear. I can not see that my amendment will at 
all impair what the gentleman from Nebraska desires, and it is 
possible it may save the day. 


Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 
Mr. COLE. From the reading of the amendment as amended, 


suppose the purchase of this property should be delayed for 
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a year or so and in the meantime a new assessment should be 
made on the land, the new assessment might be made higher 
than the one last made, and would it not follow that a fictitious 
price might be paid for this land? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not think that is possible, because I am 
informed that unless this transaction goes through at once it 
will fall to the ground. 

Mr. COLE. That is understood, is it? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. FISHER. An arboretum which could be developed on 
the tract of land proposed in this bill would make the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture much more valuable to our country. It 
seems as essential to a well-prepared program for the future 
development of all plant growth in which the Government 
should take the lead. There would be opportunities to plant 
a permanent collection of trees and other outdoor-growing 
plants. This would give the large number of expert botanists 
now in the employ of the Department of Agriculture a place 
where there could be made a most thorough scientific study of 
all these valuable trees and plants. We are in need of more 
information in regard to the care, cultivation, and fertilization 
of trees. The fight made by the Government against insect 
pests and diseases which attack all plant growth has brought 
to our attention many problems which are left unsolved. As 
examples, we know the entire South can not now grow pear 
trees which produce desirable eating fruit because of a blight 
und those who grow pear trees are restricted to the blight- 
resisting variety, the fruit of which has to be cooked to be 
eaten. There is the chestnut blight, which continues to grow, 
and in its path of destruction there seem to-day no means or 
method of stopping it. The same is true of blackberry grow- 
ing; many desirable varieties are subject to a rust and our 
experts advise digging up the bushes by the roots. I would 
not discount the studies being made now by our experts; but 
it is only reasonable to believe that if there was a large tract 
of land conveniently located and available for experiments the 
chance would be greater for solutions of these difficult problems. 

Our forests, except those protected by the Government in 
parks or reservations, are gradually disappearing. The de- 
mand for timber increases all the time. The planting of trees to 
restore the forests is now being done in many parts of the 
country. In this work there is need of faster-growing trees, and 
experiments would bring things about. Hardwood trees ure 
usually-slow growing, and particularly are we familiar with the 
slow-growing walnut. 

About 16 years ago the late Mr. Luther Burbank, in his life- 
time the greatest of all plant growers, developed a fast-growing 
walnut tree, which in 15 years became a very large tree. The 
wood of one of the limbs was cut and put through all the neces- 
Sary processes, and it developed that it was most excellent. 
He cared little for the troubles which came about in the distri- 
bution of plants, and this discovery has not become so well 
known as it should be. The Department of Agriculture has 
every advantage in an effort to place before those interested 
such a great contribution for the much-prized and fast-growing 
hardwood tree. The permanent trees in an arboretum would 
provide opportunities for the developement of faster-growing 
trees in all the desirable ones as well as to develop disease and 
insect-pest resistance. 

The Government through its expert botanists have by bhybrid- 
ization developed many remarkable improvements in plants. 
The story of Dr. Frederick V. Coville in his very successful 
experiment with blueberry plants is well known, and thousands 
of these hybrid plants, producing very much larger and better 
berries, are being sold to-day. The late Doctor Van Fleet 
through his work, much of which was done on a small rented 
farm in Maryland, brought about new varieties of roses which 
to-day are being planted in nearly all the gardens of every rose 
lover in our country. Recently two of his great rose produc- 
tions were offered for sale through the Rose Society of America, 
and great praise of them has been given because of their beauty. 
He produced a new raspberry, and trials are being given to the 
results of his last efforts to produce a blight-resistant edible 
pear. 

There are now many efficient scientific botanists in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who, if given a wider field, will no 
doubt bring about many improvements in all worth-while plant 
growth, Another great service which an arboretum would give 
is that it would be an excellent place for the permanent plant- 
ing of the thousands of plants introduced to this country from 
foreign countries by the foreign-seed and plant-introduction sec- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. The procedure now, be- 
cause of a lack of a permanent place to plant them, is to dis- 
tribute these plants after a short period of trial at their several 
nurseries, relying on those who receive them to grow them and 
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report the progress made. It would be a much safer way to 
preserve these plants if they were planted in a permanent place 
where they could have the observation of well-trained men. 

Still another great service would be rendered by the proposed 
planting in an arboretum of all the different trees and plants 
which would grow in this climate. In this way there would be 
established a proper standard of names for identification, which 
is badly needed at this time; a great confusion now exists be- 
cause florists disagree as to the proper names. Frequently law- 
suits have been brought for failure of delivery of proper plants 
a; ordered. The absence of an accurate standard makes a law- 
suit difficult to prosecute, whereas a Government standard 
would be believed and relied upon. 

It would bring about a better cooperation between the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the activities of many private and 
State institutions whose experiments have resulted in many 
contributions of great value in the problems of plant growth. 

There is still a great field for investigation. Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, one of the most distinguished agriculturists in our coun- 
try, stated in the hearings on this bill: 


Of the species of plants which we know not 10 per cent have been 
introduced to anything like adequate cultivation. There is probably not 
one species of plant which is very useful to man at the present time 
of which we have sufficient knowledge. We are only beginning to study 
tie flora, the vegetable cover of the earth. 


| Applause. } 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I am not going to be put in the attitude of op- 
posing an arboretum, but I want it distinctly understood that 
I am opposed to the purchase of this tract of waste land that 
is not fit for anything else except to sell to the Government at 
an exorbitant price of $700 an acre. 

Let us look at the practical administration of this 
aumendment. I understand that there are 30 different tracts 
of land. How are you going to buy the land if the amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts pre- 
vails? How is the Government going to buy and close up all 
of these tracts of land under this amendment? You can not 
do it because you have got to wait until you get them all 
closed up in order to conform to the amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. If you can not get 
a good title to even 1 acre of the land, that destroys the entire 
effort to purchase, 

In other words, if it is right for 29 to only get assessed 
value, why is it not right for 30? I hope the amendment to 
the amendment will be voted down. I am heartily in favor of 
restricting it along the lines of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested to me that 
possibly to make clear my amendment the word “total” ought 
to be repeated, and I ask unanimous consent to so modify my 
umendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
manent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Luce: Insert the word “ total” after the word 
“the” and before the word “ purchase” so that as amended the lines 
will read: Provided, That the total purchase price of said land shall 
not exceed the full value assessment of the total of such property last 
made before purchase thereof, plus 25 per cent of such assessed value. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is first on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Luce) there were—ayes 77, noes 21. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Nebraska, as amended by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. JoNES: Page 2, line 2, after the word “ States,” 
strike out down to and including the figure “(2)” in line 4, and in 
line 7, after the word “ land,” strike out the remainder of thesection and 
insert after the word “land” the words “ suitable for such purpose.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amendment, 
without reference to the merits of the measure as such, is to 
Strike out the provision which requires the location of this 
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arboretum, if one is established, in the District of Columbia, 
so that it may be located wherever it is thought best to locate 
it. If an arboretum sheuld be established, I do not understand 
why it should be necessarily located in the District of Columbia. 
I think there are a good many reasons why it should not be 
located here. In the first place, the climate here is not typical 
of the climate of the country generally. This is a low, humid 
climate, near the seacoast and near the sea level. I think that 
an arboretum, if it is to be established, should be located in 
some section of the country that is typical of all the country. 
I think some point in the Middle West would be much better 
as a location, rather than the District of Columbia. We already 
have nine forestry experiment stations, located at Asheville, N. C., 
New Orleans, La., Amherst, Mass., St. Paul, Minn., Missoula, 
Colorado Springs, Flagstaff, Berkeley, and Portland. A number 
of those have substations. Practically all of them have forest 
laboratories. At Madison, Wis., they have one of the finest 
forest products laboratories in the country. If we are going to 
establish an arboretum, national in character, I do not think 
it necessarily should be established in the District of Columbia. 
They are equipped at various places in the country, especially 
in sections of the country where there are vast quantities of 
public lands, to do this work just as well as here. Of course, 
the statement is made that we have the experts here. As a 
matter of fact, gentlemen, the experts who do the experimenting 
are located elsewhere rather than here. 

They have the general experts here, and the clerks are here, 
but the real experimentation on the growth of trees and as to 
the use of trees is made in other sections of the country rather 
than in Washington. Why should it be located here? It seems 
to me it would be better to locate it somewhere else or to 
leave it so that it may be located at the best place. If the 
language written in the amendment that I have offered should 
be adopted, then it may be located wherever it is found it is 
best for the entire country and for experimenting for the kind 
of trees that should be grown in the entire country. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would that leave it within the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jones) there were—ayes 14, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, [ offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Vage 2, line 25, after the word 
“act,” strike out all of subdivision (1) down to the word “ the,” in line 
4, on page 3, and in line 7, on page 3, after the word “ gift,” strike out 
the balance of the paragraph and insert the following: “ Suitable land 
located anywhere within the United Stutes: Provided, That the loca- 


tion may be on lands now owned by the Government.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to permit the Secretary of Agriculture to locate this 
arboretum on suitable land anywhere within the United States. 
If there is Government land suitable, he may locate it on same, 
and if within his judgment there is no suitable land now owned 
by the Government, he may then-acquire suitable private land 
by condemnation, purchase, or gift anywhere within the United 
States, according to his best judgment, where it is most suit- 
able. Why is not that a good amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. They might move it out to Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not thinking about putting it down 
there. I am willing to put it in Illinois, in Iowa, or in Cali- 
fornia, or anywhere else. I want to put it in the best place, 
but I know just as well as I know that I am living. as a prac- 
tical man, that you can buy suitable land for an arboretum for 
less than $1,000 an acre. I think it is absolutely silly for us 
to pay $1,000 an acre for 300 acres of land right here in the 
heart of the city of Washington, some of which at least has 
been acquired by speculators for the express purpose of un- 
loading it onto the Government, and under their insistence they 
have been trying to unload it for as much as 10 years that I 
know of, when you can get suitable land in practically every 
State in the Union for not over $50 to $100 per acre. 

Now, you gentlemen as practical men know that that is true. 
My friend from Virginia. Judge Dear, has just called my at- 
tention to the fact that there is a lot of land suitable in many 
places in the United States that would be better and more 
suitable for this purpose which you can acquire for $10 an 
acre. That is his judgment, and he comes from the great State 
of Virginia. It almost shocked my good friend Judge Moorgr 
when he found out that some land in Virginia had been sold 
to the Government for $65 an acre. 
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What is the use of our spending money to buy land at $1,000 
an acre for an arboretum? We are asked to do it just because 
some speculators in the District of Celumbia want to unload 
their land on the Government. Do you expect to be able to 
stand up before your farmers on the hustings and say to them, 
“Yes; I voted to spend $800,000 for 300 acres of land in 
Washington for an arboretum” Will you go back and tell 
your constituents that? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not believe you could get this propo- 
sition “by” the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], 

Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has stated that this land has 
heen secured by speculators for the purpose of unloading on the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; some of it. This proposition or a 
similar proposition respecting this land has been before our 
committee for 10 years past. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not a fact that a large part of this land 
has been owned by one estate and has not been transferred for 
many yvyears—-a majority of it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe one estate owns some of this land. 

Mr. SNELL. One estate owns a large majority of this land. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I think that may be true; but a whole 
jot of it has been acquired by speculators, and there has been a 
bill pending before the Committee on the District of Columbia 
for years. They tried it first as a park proposition, and then 
hoped to sell their land threugh the national park bill, and now 
it comes as an arboretum. 


” 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 
Mr. PURNELL. ‘The original tract contained 400 acres, and 


100 aeres of it has been sold, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. We have had a statement in regard 
tu that. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], who 
knows more about arboretums and everything else than any- 
body clse here—and I say that seriously 

Mr. PURNELL. You ought to follow him— 

Mr. BLANTON. He says you do not need but 300 acres. 
Ile says the Arnold Arboretum in Massachusetts has only 250 
ucres, and that it is a splendid one. You already own in this 
vicinity 400 acres, owned by the Government. That is 100 
acres more than sufficient. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
suyvs that some of this 400-acre Government tract is swamp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I 
for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose it is all swamp. Our Army engi- 
neers have drained every foot of Potomac Park land down 
here, between here and Haines Point, every foot of it is re- 
claimed land, reclaimed by the engineers out of the Anacostia 
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and Potomac Rivers. It is not swamp. Some of the finest 
soil in the world is there. It is the finest soil in the world; 
the finest you ever saw. It will grow everything you plant on 
it. it would be a splendid arboretum itself. Every foot of 
that has been reclaimed out of the Anacostia and Potomac 


Rivers, and every foot of this other 400 acres now owned by the 
Government is now being reclaimed by engineers and drained, 
and it would be suitable for an arboretum. It would be 100 
acres more than we need, 

Why put in this bill that you shall acquire 300 acres at a 
cost of $1,000 an acre, or $300,000, when we already own 400 
acres and only need 300 acres? No; you can not get this bill 
away from this real-estate proposition, this proposition of the 
land speculators and these land sharks here in Washington 
who unload on the Government and are becoming rich every 
year. 

Oh, it is to’ become an outdoor recreation park! That is 
what the report on this bill says—an outdoor recreation park. 
It is to become a permanent home for the blackbirds. [Laugh- 
ter.| That is what your 1:port says. Talk to your farmers 
back home about providing a permanent home for the black- 
birds at a of $1,000 an acre, and I know what your 
farmers will say about that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill and 
am opposed to the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
{|Mr. BLanron]. We have a number of privately owned arbore- 
tums in this country, but not a national one. Every civilized 
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tum in their national capital. Why should not America, the 
greatest of all nations, have one at her National Capital? | 
am surprised that anyone should want to locate it in Mary- 
land or Virginia, as suggested by the gentleman from Tey as, 
where no one would ever see it, and where it would cost mil- 
lions of dollars eventually to transport these employees of the 
Department of Agriculture employed to go to and from it. Why 
not buy these 500 acres adjoming the 400 already owned by 
the Government? It is increasing in value every year. } 

There has been a great deal of talk here about this land 
located here in the National Capital, costing $700 or $800 ay 
acre 

Mr. LAZARO. How about Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. ALMON. This question from my good friend from 
Louisiana reminds me that there is a place down in northern 
Alabama, where I live, called Muscle Shoals, where they are 
paying $2,000 an acre for land out in the cotton fields. The 
only proper place to have this national arboretum is in the 
National Capital, where people of America come by thousands 
every day in the year and can see it. You might as well adyo- 
cate the moving of the Botanic Garden over to Baltimure or 
some place in Virginia. 

This bill has been carefully considered by one of the great- 
est committees of the House—the Committee on Agriculture— 
and comes to us with a favorable report from that committee 

It has the indorsement of all the nurserymen of the country. 
They know it will aid them in furnishing the people of the 
Nation better fruit trees, plants, shrubs, and trees of all kinds. 

It also has the indorsement of the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the indorsement of the Secretary during the Wood- 
row Wilson administration, and I am going to vote for it. 
{Applause. ] 

The proposed national arboretum would contain a permanent 
living collection of trees and other outdoor plants for the pur- 
poses of scientific research and education. It would include the 
trees, shrubs, and perennials used in forestry and horticulture, 
and the wild relatives of these plants. It would be a bureau 
of standards for horticulture. It would contain a water garden 
and a wild-rice preserve and it would serve incidentally as a 
bird sanctuary. 

It would make the work of the Department of Agriculture 
more valuable to the country in many ways, but especially 
through plant breeding. The development of faster-growing tim- 
ber trees, improved fruits, and disease-resistant plants generally 
through the facilities afforded by the arboretum would increase 
profoundly the agricultural wealth and welfare of the Unite: 
States. 

The Mount Hamilton and Hickey Hill tracts in the District 
of Columbia, together with the Anacostia River Flats above 
Benning Bridge, constitute an admirable site for the arboretum, 
convenient in location and with a great variety of soils. 

About 400 acres of the proposed site is already owned by tlic 
Government. It consists of marshland, about to be drained ly 
Army engineers. The Mount Hamilton and Hickey Hill area, 
408 acres, privately owned, was reported by the assessor in 
January, 1925, to be valued at $343,048, distributed among 50 
owners. 

The examination and mapping of the proposed arboretum 
site by a soil expert in 1917, by direction of Secretary of Agri 
culture David F. Houston, showed that the soils of this aren 
are very diverse, over 30 different types being presented on the 
map accompanying the report. The area was described by Sec 
retary Houston as “admirable in location, topography, present 
plant cover, and in capabilities of future development.” 

It would contain a comprehensive collection of trees and 
other outdoor plants for purposes of scientific research and edu- 
cation. 

It would serve as an introduction garden for the permaneit 
preservation of authentic living specimens of the thousands of 
plants introduced by the Department of Agriculture from for- 
eign countries, 

It would contain all the wild relatives of cultivated plants 
which will grow out of doors in this climate, and would be an 
invaluable source of material for the breeding of more valuable 
varieties. 

It would furnish such a knowledge of the breeding of fores! 
trees as would make it possible, when the country reaches the 
point of setting out its forests, to use improved varieties which 
may grow twice as fast as those we now use. 

It woulfl furnish material for the breeding of disease-resist- 
ant varieties of cultivated plants to replace many of the present 
varieties which are of high quality, but so subject to disease 
that the cost of their treatment is a heavy burden on American 
agriculture. 
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As a living collection of the species and varieties of trees and 
other cultivated plants it would constitute a bureau of stand- 
ards for horticulture. 

The plants in an agricultural experiment station may be 
likened to the books which one keeps in his office for continual 
everyday use, while a national arboretum may be regarded as a 

vreat library of living trees and plants from which can be 
obtained at once whatever is needed for some special investiga- 
tion and experiment. : 

The national arboretum would constitute an outdoor recrea- 
tion area of 800 acres, which would also be an instrument of 
widespread public education in botanical science, horticulture, 
agriculture, and landscape gardening. 

The city of Washington now has about 200 professional 
hotanists, most of them engaged in the advancement of Ameri- 

can agriculture through their connection with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The effectiveness of the work of 
these men and women will be enormously increased through the 
facilities afforded by a national arboretum. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN rose. . 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from New York rise? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to move to strike out 
the last two words. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
ment? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. I rise in opposition to the amendment. I desire to say 
I am in favor of this bill for many reasons. One of the gentle- 
men has said here to-day that this matter has been before the 
District Committee for 10 years. I say the committee 10 years 
ago was very recreant in the performance of its duties when it 
allowed this large tract of land to lie idle during this entire 
period. It should have been taken 10 years ago. and other 
tracts about which the geutleman spoke should have been taken, 
so it would all have tended toward the beautification of the 
city of Washington. 

it | had my way, I would change the location of this arbo- 
retum to the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue. If we in- 
cluded the north side of Penusylvania Avenue we could remove 
the splendid vista that now greets us when we enter the Na- 
tion's Capital, When we drive from the Union Station to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the first thing we see is a peanut stand at the 
foot of Pennsylvania Avenue; adjoining that is a one-armed 
restaurant, and then we have a gypsy fortune-teller’s place, a 
Chinese laundry, secondhand shops, and then we have several 
other dumps of a similar character, giving a beautiful aspect 
and leaving a wonderful memory of one’s entrance to the city 
of these beautiful dumps along the north side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Yet we sit here and shout about buying a little land 
at the rate of 2% cents a foot. Why, it is terribly expensive 
land; just think, 2% cents a foot, $1,000 an acre. Why, gentle- 
men, it is a disgrace to the city of Washington. It is really a 
reflection upon the Congress that the approach to this city is in 
such an awful condition. 

Take the city of Philadelphia, with its magnificent approach 
of 15 or 18 miles, beautifully parked, or the beautiful Bronx 
River Parkway, in New York City. That is what we ought to 
have coming into Washington, and that is what we ought to 
have going out of Washington, not only to the south but to 
the north and to the east and to the west. We should have sueh 
a city here that people coming from other parts of the country 
can go back to their home city or State and say, ‘‘ We have seen 
a beautiful model of a city in the city of Washington, and we 
will try to emulate it in our own town or city.” What do we 
care about locating something of national importance far to the 
south, to east or west, where it would be inaccessible? 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Would not this be putting the Government 
into business and in competition with private business and nur- 
sery companies in the land? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I do not think it would make much differenee, 
inasmuch as the gentleman has already subsidized the farmers, 
and he has taken care of that end of it. 
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Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. But those who were opposed to the farm bill 
raised that question at that time. I have no objection to it 
on that aceount. 

Mr. BOYLAN. If the gentleman thinks there should be 
monopoly in the raising of crops, of course that would net 
include the Government, but the gentleman has already shown 
himself willing to take a hand-out from the Government in 
favor of the farmers. 

I will say, gentlemen, that there is nothing we ean do too 
big or too great to beautify this city of Washington, because 
we are not planning for the day or for the hour; we are look- 
ing ahead for the years that are to come, and we do not want 
to have it cast up in those years that we failed to visualize 
the opportunity to beautify this magnificent city. We have 
already made a splendid start. The Sixty-ninth Congress, in 
liberally appropriating money for new buildings in Washing- 
ton, is entitled to the commendation of the entire country. 
Let us go further and create a magnificent park system around 
the entire city of Washington, and let us wipe out the dumps 
and other obnoxious buildings existing along the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and other sections of the city. [Ap 
plause. } 

In conclusion I will read a poem on trees by the late lamented 
Joyce Kilmer, of the fighting Sixty-ninth New York Regiment, 
who fell, fighting on the fleld of battle in northern France: 

rrees 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 
A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
A tree that may in summer wear 
4 nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain, 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
sunt only God can make a tree. 
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—Joyce Kilmer. 

If you are in need of love and sunshine, and you fail to get it from 
people, turn to the animals, the birds, the flowers, the trees, the quiet 
steadfast woods, the true and beautiful things of nature. 

—M. LG. 

[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The question is on agreeipg to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. In order to stimulate research and diseovery the national 
arboretum established by the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with the provisions of this act shall be under competent scientific 
direction. The arboretum shall be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture separately from the agricuitural, horticultural, and forestry 
stations of the Department of Agriculture, 
with them as to bring about the most effective utilization of its 
facilities and discoveries 


but it shall he so correlated 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, this bill to establish a national arboretum in the District 
of Columbia is naturally one of great interest to me. I have 
watched the course of the debate and have been impressed 
with a growing feeling that most of the objections have been 
based on rather ordinary and petty considerations. 

There is something to a national arboretum outside of merely 
growing trees and plants for research and education, valuable 
as that is. It rises high above the controversy over the price 
of land or the specious argument that it might just as wel! 
be established anywhere in the United States. The real pur- 
pose of an arboretum is to gather specimens of all the trees 
and plants and flowers that can be grown in this latitude and 
those that can be acclimated. The object of a nationa! ar- 
boretum is to establish it where the greatest number of people 
can be benefited, and where it may be under the supervision of 
the technical staff of the Government. It is proposed to de- 
velop a great beauty spot that will include all the kinds and 
varieties of growing things with which nature has blessed us 

I have been wondering what the world would be if we could 
take out of it all of the things that represent the finer side 
of life. Would mere food and clothing and shelter satisfy the 
instinctive longing of civilized man for beauty and happiness? 
What would tbe world be if we could remove from it all of 
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the benefits of art and literature and music and religion and 
the beauty of nature—the great unmatched beauty of the living 
out of doors? 

Why, gentlemen of the committee, there is poetry in the trees 
and in the flowers that God put here to adorn the world. 
There is something bigger and finer in the idea of establishing 
an arboretum than even the practical side of it, and I concede 
that there is likely to be much practical benefit flow from a 
national arboretum. 

The development of beauty itself is a thing worth while for 
any nation that puts a proper value on the better and finer 
side of life. Here in this body, in the natural course of events, 
we give most of our time and our consideration to the practical 
questions of the business of Government, but once in a while 
there comes before us an opportunity to consider something 
that will contribute to the spiritual forces of our country, 
something that has to do with the very essence of our civiliza- 
tion, something that appeals to the soul of man, and has the 
power to lift him above the plane of the ordinary and the ele- 
mental. This is one of those really fine things to which we 
are permitted to give consideration, and which ought to leave 
with us a greater feeling of satisfaction—to create and main- 
tain benuty is to bless mankind. 

Why should we want to consider establishing a national 
arboretum any place else than in the Capital of the United 
States [applause]; right here where all the nature lovers of 
our country and the world, who have occasion to visit our 
Capital, may go out and look and study and enjoy themselves, 
and drink in the beauty that nature has provided with a lavish 
hand and that man can place at our disposal. Every year 
there are probably hundreds of thousands of people who come 
to Washington because it is their Nation’s Capital, and they 
want to see here something besides cold pavements and monu- 
ments of stone. They want to see something here that repre- 
sents the great and inspiring beauty of the out of doors. We 
have an opportunity in the passage of this bill to give to the 
people of America, at a very moderate investment, particularly 
those tens of thousands of men and women and children who 
visit Washington, to see the visible evidences of their Govern- 
ment and to be inspired to better citizenship—an opportunity 
to provide for them something of large educational value, some- 
thing beautiful and uplifting, and infinitely finer than any- 
thing made by man. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman in this 
connection that a gentleman called to see me some time ago at 
my farm on the W., B. & A., and I was showing him the place. 
I asked him what he thought of the house. He said, “I was 
not looking at th@ house; I was looking at that immense oak 
tree in front of the house.” It is the one that the gentleman’s 
men fixed up for me. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to. the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I was very glad to hear what was said by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DAvey] a few mo- 
ments ago. There is not any man in this world who deserves 
more from the lovers of trees than he does. In the House we 
very often sit as a city council of Washington, and I do not 
think there is a man in this House who has not been deeply 
indignant about the destruction and the ravages that have 
been recently made upon the trees here in Washington. 

Last year they widened Connecticut Avenue, and instead 
of leaving the lines of trees and putting inside of them road- 
ways, the engineer officer suggested, they cut down all 
those trees, and Connecticut Avenue now looks like a brand- 
new street in a jay town that is just building up. I would 
like to see something done here by the people who know how 
to do it to prevent the destruction of the trees and to preserve 
for Washington the thing that makes it distinctive from every 
other city in this Nation. I do not know, but I think those 
why do know about the laws applying particularly to the Dis- 
trict,. should provide adequate penalties for the mutilation of 
trees and they should prevent the destruction of trees, when 
they ure widening the streets, because it will require 50 years 
to replace the trees, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HiLL of Maryland. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet the North American Co., with 
headquarters at New York, through its minions here in Wash- 
ington, a short time ago, in the midnight hour, mutilated 80 
splendid maple trees on Thirteenth Street, and not one step 
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has been taken to make the North American Co. pay the $40,000 
of damage which they did to these trees. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That ought to be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Commissioners of the District should 
compel them to pay to the District every dollar of the damage. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, I understand the local prosecuting 
officer is working on that question, and there certainly should 
be something done to prevent the destruction of these trees. | 
hold in my hand a clipping from this morning's paper which is 
very brief and is as follows: 


Commissioner Sidney F. Taliaferro yesterday defended the corpora- 
tion counsel's office against the charge of delay in prosecuting in the 
mutilation of trees by employees of the Washington Rapid Transit (o. 
He said the delay was due to efforts to gather evidence to present 
many complaints as possible. 

“The tree mutilation was an outrage and should be punished as 
severely as possible,” said the commissioner. “ We want to make a 
case for each of the 80 trees that was hacked, if we can present sufii- 
cient proof. In any event we will file informations in the case of 50 
of the trees.” 

As there is a fine of $50 for each offense, it is possible for the police 
court to assess penalties aggregating $2,500 against the tree choppers 
if 50 convictions are obtained, or $4,000 if proof is made in all 80 
cases. 
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There are two sections in the Penal Code of the District 
with heavy penalties which might well be applied. They are 
as follows: 

Sec. 847. Whoever maliciously cuts down or destroys, by girdling or 
otherwise, any standing or growing vine, bush, shrub, sapling, or tree 
on the land of another, or sevyers from the land of another any prod 
uct standing or growing thereon, or any other thing attached thereto, 
shall, if the value of the thing destroyed or the amount of damage 
done to any such thing or to the land is $35 or more, be imprisoned 
for not less than one year nor more than three years, or, if such 
value or amount is less than that sum, shall be fined not less than 
$5 nor more than $100, or be imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 


This certainly applies to trees belonging to the United States 
or to the District of Columbia. 
Here is another applicable section: 


Sec. 880. Destroying boundary trees: Whoever maliciously cuts 
down, destroys, or removes any boundary tree, stone, or other mark 
or monument, or maliciously effaces any inscription thereon, either 
of his own lands or of the lands of any other person whatsoever, even 
though such boundary or bounded trees should stand within the 
person’s own land so cutting down and destroying the same, shal! be 
fined not more than $1,000 and imprisoned not exceeding one year. 


We should see to it that the trees of Washington are pro- 
tected. [Applause.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to create an 
advisory council in relation to the plan and development of the na- 
tional arboretum to be established under this act, to include repre- 
sentatives of national organizations interested in the work of the 
arboretum, 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. When the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOK] was discussing this question I asked him to tell 
me if he knew anything about the assessed value of this 
property. At that time I stated that I understood the assessed 
value of the property had been raised during recent years and 
that it was charged that it was done for the purpose of over- 
coming the criticism which Congress, for several years, had 
been leveling at those who wanted to sell property to the 
Government. One of my colleagues said it was unfair for me 
to make such a statement because it could not be verified. I 
hope I made myself clear, that I made no charge, but simply 
brought to the attention of the House the information that I 
thought the House ought to have. For at least 10 years this 
question has been advocated before the House in committees 
and otherwise, and, as I recall, trying to secure the land for 
a Botanical Garden, or other purposes. 

I called up the tax assessor a few moments ago and I find 
that in 1920 this property was assessed at $600 an acre. In 
1921 it was raised to $700 an acre, and from then on, as I 
understand it, it has been raised to $1,000 and more an acre. 

Therefore, the statement that I made as to the information 
I had received, to wit, that 4 or 5 or 6 years ago the property 
was assessed at a much lower figure than $1,000 was absolutely 
correct, for the property was then assessed at $600 an acre. 

I make this statement because one member of the Agricul- 
tural Committee said it was unfair for me to represent that 
the assessment had been raised, and that the assessment had 
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always been at this figure. Of course we have overflowed 
lands in Florida, and it reminds me of the boom they had 
down there when they were paying $1,000 an acre for over- 
flowed lands, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How much has the assessment of 
jand in Miami, Fla., dropped since the boom? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Oh, it is going down some ; but if we 
were establishing arboretums there, the assessed value would 
not drop much. 

It is indeed strange to me that we can always find money 
to purchase lands in the District, but can not find enough money 
to give the people back home the postal relief they are entitled 
to. L am not opposed to beautifying the Capital, but I do 
helieve we should also remember those who, every two years, 
send us to Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
Senate bill. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an 
»smendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Trison having 
tuken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. DickiNson of 
iowa, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 


state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under | 
consideration the bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of | 


Agriculture to establish a national arboretum, and for other 
purposes, and had directed him to report the same back with 
an amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question is 
ordered by the rule and the question is on the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are two amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
there is but a single amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the mo- 
(ion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Agri- 

ilture with instructions to report the same back forthwith with the 
folowing amendment: 

“On page 2, in line 25, after the word ‘act,’ strike out all of sub- 
livision (1) down to the word ‘the’ in line 4 on page 3; and In line 
7 on page 3, after the word ‘ gift,’ strike out the balance of the para- 
sraph and insert the following, to wit: ‘land best suited for a national 
irboretum located anywhere within the United States: Provided, Such 
irboretum may be located upon land now owned by the Government.’ ” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's motion to 
recouumit is not in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair give me a moment on that? 

Mr. PURNELL. The Chair has already ruled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is an amendment to an 
umendment already adopted by the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair, in his discretion, has the au- 
thority to hear a Member. 

Mr. SNELL. I make the point of order that the Chair has 
ruled and discussion is not in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not know what 
was in the mind of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BEGG. But, Mr. Speaker, before we get into any trouble, 
I move the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is already ordered by the rule. This 
situation does not prevent the Chair, who is a splendid par- 
liamentarian, from hearing me on the point of order. My 
position is this: There was a Senate bill, and the Committee 
on Agriculture struck out all after the enacting clause and 
proposed an amendment, which was to insert the House bill. 
That House bill was amended by the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Uniou in at least one particular. 
The amendment that my motion to recommit seeks to put in the 
bill is a new proposition that was offered in the Committee of 
the Whole House—not as a part of the committee amendment, 
but as a separate amendment to the provision that the com- 
mittee offered. I proposed that in the Committee of the Whole 
House and no point of order was made against it. 
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It was voted upon in the committee. Under the circum- 
stances, I think it is a matter that should be brought up in the 
House. Of course, if the Chair does not think it is in order 
I bow to the will of the Chair; but I do think it is worthy 
of consideration, for if adopted my proposal would allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to locate this proposed arboretum any- 
where in the United States, and wherever he finds land most 
suitable and at a reasonable price, and thus he would not be 
forced to locate it in Washington on land costing $1,000 per 
acre. He could locate it on Government-owned land some- 
where, if in his best judgment he should think it advisable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment was before the 
Committee of the Whole. The gentleman had his opportunity 
there to have his amendment to it adopted. When he failed to 
have his amendment adopted and the committee rose and 
reported the bill to the House with an amendment, and that 
particular amendment was adopted in the House, it was then 
too late for the gentleman to offer as a motion to recommit an 
additional amendment to the amendment that had been reported 
back from the Committee of the Whole and agreed to by the 
House. Therefore the Chair holds that it is not in order. 

Mr. JONES rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. JONES. The Committee of the Whole adopted a com 
mittee amendment and also adopted the Simmons amendment. 
As I understand it, the House voted only on one amendment. 
In what status does that leave the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands it, 
there is but one amendment, although this amendment was 


; amended in the Committee of the Whole. It became one single 


amendment, because all was stricken out after the enacting 
clause and a single amendment substituted, although that par- 
ticular amendment was amended in its passage through the 
Committee of the Whole. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 118, noes 47. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this is an important 
matter. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, and I object to the vote because there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and eighteen 
Members present, a quorum. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

ASSINIBOINE INDIANS 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill S. 2141, conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment on 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians might have against 
the United States, and for other purposes, for printing under 
the rule. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 

: CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(Senate 2141) entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judg 
ment in any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes,” having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meuts of the House numbered 2, 5, 6, and 7. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to same with the 
following amendments: Line 13 of the engrossed amendments 
strike out the words “or any”; and after the word “ treaty ” 
insert the words “agreement or”; line 14 of the engrossed 
amendment, after the word “or,” insert “any”; page 2, line 8, 
of the engrossed amendment, strike out the following: “any act 
or acts of Congress, or by any treaty made with any other 
Indian tribe or nation” and insert in lieu thereof “the Govern- 
ment of the United States by acts of Congress or otherwise.” 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to same with the 
following amendment: Strike out “altogether with interest 
thereon at 4 per cent per annum from the date thereof” and 
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insert in lieu thereof the following: “ together with any interest 
thereon which may have accrued by virtue of the failure or 
delay of the United States to pay over to or employ for the 
benefit of the Assiniboine Indian Nation or Tribe, moneys so 
required to be paid or employed by any act of Congress, at the 
rate of interest provided by such act or acts of Congress.” 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to same with the 
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following amendments: Page 2, line 6, of the engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out the word “tribes” and insert “tribe”; and 
strike out the word “bands” and insert “nation”; line 7, 


of the engrossed amendments, strike out “or any of them.” 


Puge 3, line 2, of the engrossed amendments, strike out 
“tribes” and insert “tribe”; and the Senate agree to same, 
Scort LEAVITT, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
B. K, WHEELER, 
RALPH H. CAMERON, 
JOHN B. KENDRICK, 
Vanagers on the pari of the Senate. 
STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 2141) entitled “An act confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
ndjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which the As- | 
siniboine Indians may have against the United States, and 


submit the following written statement ex- 
effect of the action agreed on by the conference 
und submitted in the accompanying conference re- 


for other purposes,” 
plaining th 


committ 


port 

On amendment No, 1: Agrees to the language passed by the 
Iiouse with the concurrence of the House to certain minor 
aiendments which are clarifying. 

(nun umendments Nos, 2, 5, 6, and 7: The Senate recedes from 


its disagreement and accepts the language passed by the House. 

Ou amendment No. reluting to the interest to be paid on 
amoun found to be due the Assiniboine Indians: The House 
und Senate conferees have agreed upon language which will be 
au saving to the Government over the provision heretofore 
adopted by both Houses. it eliminates the payment of interest 
on all funds that may be recovered by the Indians but pro- 
vides for the payment of interest on those items which carried 
inte when authorized by Congress and which have been 
withheld from the tribe. Interest would have been recovered 
on these funds had they been kept intact for the tribe, 

On amendment No. 4, relating to the payment of attorney 
fees for the prosecution of the suit: The language is changed 
to make the bill read tribe instead of tribes as there is only one 
tribe interested in the measure, 


rest 


Scorr LEAVITT, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, 
Cart HAYDEN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table Senate bill 5671, a similar House bill having been reported 
from the House committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I inquire at this time if the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary is going to call up the bill under the rule 
that was announced would be called up this afternoon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman may propound 
his inquiry to the chairman or some other member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, May I inquire of the Speaker the pro- 
cedure this afternoon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The consideration of what- 
ever matter is called up in order. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as that question 
has been raised, I hope we may be able to get it settled. For 
the convenience of a great many Members, I ask the indulgence 
of the Chair for a moment to interrogate the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules as to his purpose in calling up the rule 
for the consideration of the longshoremen’s Dill. 

Mr. SNELL. It was the purpose of the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules to call the rule up this afternoon, but the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, who has charge 
of the bill, does not want it called up, 


The responsibility is ‘ amended to read as follows: 
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on him. I do not know when we will be able to call it up, if we 
do not call it up to-day. 
Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, when is this 
important bill going to be called up? It is one of the most 
important measures pending before Congress. 
Mr. SNELL, I just stated that I could not 
program is pretty well filled up, and I doubt 
to call it up again if it is not called up to-day. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why not call it up this afternoon? 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, there are a great many 
of us who are here especially this afternoon to yote on this bill. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the House was told thi 
this bill would be called up this afternoon, and we have been 
waiting here all of this time. I believe the gentleman ought 
to keep faith and call that bill up, because the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules has just announced that if we do noi 
call the bill up to-day, it will not be called up this session. Let 
us have it. The gentlemun is either for the bill, or he is nor 
for it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] has some rights about it. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. So have some 430 other Members of this 
House some rights. 
Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can uphold his own rights. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all right. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dentson] calls up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 
Mr. DOWELL. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
bill? I am reserving the right to object. If it is presented 
merely for information, I do not object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill! 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 5671) 
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tell when. The 
the opportunity 


to amend paragraph (c) of section 4 of the act en 
titled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corporation for 1! 
purpose of carrying out the mandate purpose 
expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for 
other approved June 3, 1924. 


Be 


and of Congress a 


purposes,” 


it enacted, ete., That paragraph (c) of section 4 of the act en- 


titled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the 
purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of Congress as 
expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for 


other purposes,” approved June 3, 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In addition to the six members, the Secretary of War shill 
appoint an individual from civil life or (notwithstanding section 1222 
of the Revised Statutes or any other provision of law, or any rules and 
reguiations issued thereunder) detail an officer from the Military F: 
lishment of the United States as chairman of the board. Any officer 
so detailed shall, during his term of office as chairman, have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of a major general, United States Army, and shal! 
be exempt from the operation of any provision of law or any rules or 
regulations issued thereunder which limits the length of such detail or 
compels him to perform duty with troops. Any individual appointed 
from civil life shall, during his term of office as chairman, receive a 
salary not to exceed $10,000 a year, to be fixed by the Secretary oi 
War. ‘The Secretary of War may delegate to the chairman any of the 
functions vested in the Secretary by this act.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. that 
matter at this time. 
Mr. BOYLAN. I object to the consideration of this bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
called up the bill, and the Clerk has reported it to the House 
for its information. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does this consideration 
quire unanimous consent? If it does, I shall object if the long 
shoremen’s bill is not called up this afternoon, If they want 
to call up the longshoremen’s bill, I will withdraw my objection. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the bill I called up. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
withdraws his request. 
AMENDMENT OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. | 
16885. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa calls 
up the bill 16885, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
{H. R. 16885] 
A bill to amend section 563 of the tariff act of 1922 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 563 of the tariff act of 1922 


1924, be, and the same is hereby, 


Speaker, is not a privileged 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentar) 


> 
. 


il at iia ake 


Sere 


Se 
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Sec, 563. Allowance for loss—Abandonment: In no case shal) there 
be any abatement or allowance made in the duties for any injury, 
deterioration, loss, or damage sustained by any merchandise while re- 
maining in a bonded warehouse: Provided, That upon production of 
satisfactory proof to the United States Customs Court that any mer- 
chandise has been lost or stolen while in the appraiser's stores under 
customs custody ; or has been injured or destroyed, in whole or in part, 
by accidental fire or other casualty, while in bonded warehouse, or in 
the appraiser’s stores under customs custody, or while in transportation 
under bond from one port to another, or while in the custody of the 
customs officers, although not in bond, or while within the limits of 
any port of entry and before the same has been landed from the im- 
porting vessel or vehicle, such court is hereby authorized to order an 
abatement or refund, ag the case may be, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the amount of duties paid. Notice in writing 
shall be filed with the collector of the district in which such actual 
loss, injury, or destruction was sustained or occurred, and the collector 
shall transmit such notice, together with all papers and documents, to 
such court for due assignment and determination, and such determina- 
tion shall be final and conclusive upon all persons interested therein 
except in cases where an appeal may be filed by either party in the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals within the time and in the 
manner provided by law: Provided, however, That where the collecfOr 
is satisfied that the loss, injury, or destruction has actually occurred 
and that the amount to be abated or refunded is less than $25, he 
may make abatement or refund, as the case may be, without reference 
to the United States Customs Court: And provided further, That the 
consignee may, with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
any time prior to three years from the date of original importation 
abandon to the Government any merchandise in bonded warehouse and 
be relieved of the payment of duties thereon: Provided, That the por- 
tion so abandoned shall not be less than an entire package and shall 
be abandoned In the original package without having been repacked 
while in bonded warehouse. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy- 
five Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
moves that the House do now adjourn. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is in doubt. The 
gentleman from Texas calls for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 838. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House refuses to adjourn. 

NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
moves a call of the House. The Chair has counted and there 
Was not a quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to make 
a statement for one minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can not do that without a 
quorum present. It has always been held that you can not do 
anything without a quorum. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The House has divided. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair has announced that there is no 
quorum present. You can not do anything without a quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
moves a call of the House. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 34] 


Andrew Britten Crumpacker Evans 
Anthony Browne Curry Faust 
Appleby Burdick Dempsey Fenn 
A\swell Burtness Dickinson, Mo. Fish 
Barkley Carss Dickstein Frear 
Reedy Celler Dominick Fredericks 
Bixler Chapman Doughton Freeman 
Bloom Clague Doyle French 
towles Cleary Drane Frothinghbam 
Rowling Connery Drewry Fulmer 
Bowman Connolly, Pa, Driver Funk 
Brand, Ga, Cramton Eaton Gallivan 
Brand, Obio Crisp Englebright Garber 
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Garrett, Tenn. 


Gasque 
Glyno 
Golder 


Goldsborough 


Gorman 
Haugen 
Holaday 


| Houston 


Hiuddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Jacobstein 
Jeffers 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Tex. 


Kunz 
Kurtz 
Lampert 
Larsen 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehibach 
Little 
McClintic 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLeod 
MeMillan 
Madden 
Magee, Pa. 
Magee, N. Y. 
Mead 
Michaelson 
Milligan 


Perlman 
Porter 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Quayle 
Kagon 
Reece 


Robsion, Ky. 


Rouse 
Rowbottom 
Sabath 
Scott 
Seger 
Sinclair 
Smithwick 
st wski 
“teagall 
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Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tiliman 
Tincher 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Vare 
Vinson, Ga. 
Voigt 
Walters 
Warren 
Weaver 
Weller 
Welsh, Pa. 
Wheeler 


Johnson, Wash. Mills Stedman Williams, I}!, 
Keller Montgomery Stevenson Wilson, Miss 
Kemp Morgan Strother Wingo 
Kendall Morin Sullivan Wolverton 
Kerr Newton, Minn. Sumners, Tex. Woodyard 


Kiefner Newton, Mo, Swartz Wright 


King Parks Swoope Wurzbach 
Kirk Perkins Taylor, W. Va. Yates 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and eighty 
Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to disper with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

AMENDMENT OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the first 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from lowa asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman from lowa yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has this bill the unanimous approval of 
the committee? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and I am sure no one will have 
any objection to it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman explain just what the bill is about? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can do that very briefly and per- 
haps I might as well do it now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa that this bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as the tariff law now 
stands an importer is obliged to pay duty on goods which are 
left in the custody of the Government and under its control 
even though they are stolen or lost out of the custody of the 
Government without any fault whatever on his part. This bill 
provides that in such case the duty shall net be required. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. Is it retroactive? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; it is not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 563 of the tariff act of 1922 is 
amended to read as follows: 

See. 563. Allowance for loss—Abandonment: In no case shal) there 
be any abatement or allowance made in the duties for any injury, de- 
terioration, loss, or damage sustained by any merchandise while remain- 
ing in a bonded warehouse: Provided, That upon production of satis- 
factory proof to the United States Customs Court that any merchandise 
has been lost or stolen while in the appraiser's stores under customs 
custody ; or has been injured or destroyed, in whole or in part, by acci- 


| dental fire or other casualty, while in bonded warehouse, or in the ap 


praiser’s stores under customs custody, or while in transportation under 
bond from one port to another, or while in the custody of the customs 
officers, although not in bond, or while within the limits of any port 
of entry and before the same has been landed from the importing vessel 
or vehicle, such court Is hereby authorized to order an abatement or 
refund, as the case may be, and the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the amount of duties paid. Notice in writing shall be filed 
with the collector of the district in which such actual loss, injury, or 
destruction was sustained or occurred, and the collector shall transmit 
such notice, together with all papers and documents, to such court for 
due assignment and determination, and such determination shall be final 
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and conclusive upon all persons interested therein except in cases where 
an appeal may be filed by either party in the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals within the time and in the manner provided by law: 
Provided, however, That where the collector is satisfied that the loss, 
injury, or destruction has actually occurred and that the amount to be 
refunded is less than $25, he may make abatement or 
the may be, without reference to the United States 
Customs Court: And provided further, That the consignee may, 
with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, at any time prior 
to three years from the date of original importation abandon to the 
Covernment any merchandise in bonded warehouse and be relieved of 
the payment of duties thereon: Provided, That the portion so abandoned 
shall not be less than an entire package and shall be abandoned in the 
original package without haying been repacked while in bonded ware- 


abated or 


refund, as case 


house. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the hour of meeting to-morrow for the memorial 
exercises for the late Roperrt M. LA FoLietrre be changed from 
11 o'clock to 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the hour of meeting to-morrow 
for the memorial exercises for the late Ropert M. LA FOLLEerre 
be changed from 11 o'clock until 10.30 o’clock a. m. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR CONSIDERATION OF BILL 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has reported a very important bill and it is very 
important to me. I wonder whether I could get unanimous 
consent for the consideration of that bill It will not take 
long. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not feel he 
should recognize the gentleman for that purpose under the 
circumstances, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating an address 
delivered by Mr. Vicente G. Bunuan, director of the Philippine 
Press Bureau, before the members of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, on January 15, 1927, at Wither- 
spoon Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sin asks unanimous consent to 
Recorp in the manner indicated. 

Mr. BACON. 
what subject? 

Mr. SCHAFER. On the Philippine question. 

Mr. BACON. Who is the gentleman? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Vicente G. Bunuan. 

Mr. BACON. Who is he? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Director of the Philippine Press Bureau 

Mr. BACON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


The gentleman from Wiscon- 
extend his remarks in the 
Is there objection? 

Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, on 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Cramton, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. JAcorpsTetin (at the request of Mr. Somers of New 
York), for two days, on account of death of close friend and 
constituent. 

To Mr. Branp of Georgia, for five days, on account of illness 
in family. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BEGG. 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 78, noes 41. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
demands tellers. As many as are in favor of ordering tellers 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Thirty- 
four gentlemen have risen; not a sufficient number. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.), in accordance 
with its previous order, the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Sunday, February, 20, 1927, at 10.30 o’clock a. m. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 21, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(7.30 p. m.) 


The subcommittee making a survey of the District govern- 
ment will consider taxation of real estate in the District of 
Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1005. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to provide for the care and treat- 
ment of naval patients, on the active or retired list, in other 
Government hospitals when naval hospital facilities are not 
available; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1006. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1927, to 
remain available until June 30, 1928, for the enlargement of 
investigations relating to potential rubber-producing plants, 
$200,000 (H. Doc. No. 741); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1007. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to remain available 
until June 30, 1928, for the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, for the relief of distress among the needy 
patent-fee Indians of the Turtle Mountain Band of North 
Dakota, $15,000 (H. Doc. No. 742) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1008. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, for the construction and equipment of the nurses’ home 
for the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum, 
$350,000 (H. Doc. No. 743); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1009. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce for the census of agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1928, amounting to $100,000 (H. Doc. No. 
744); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res, 482. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 17130, a bill to 
conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits and provide for 
the effective Government control of such spirits, to prevent the 
evasion of taxes, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2162). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
15654. A bill to amend section 2 of the act of March 3, 1905, 
entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make appropriations 
to carry the same into effect”; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
2163). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. J. Res. 
363. <A joint resolution amending the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
withhold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific 
land grants, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1924: 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 2164). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 17111. A bill to authorize an appropriation to rehabili- 
tate the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2170). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF AND 








1927 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15519. A bill 
for the relief of Albert J. Zyvolski; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2165). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands, 
H. R. 16957. A bill granting patent to O. E. Moore; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2166). Referred to the Committee of | 
the Whole House. ; 

Mr. FURLOW: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1261. An | 
act for the relief of William H. Grayson; without amendment | 


(Rept. No. 2168). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Tlouse | 
Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 


17057. A bill granting an annuity to Dr. Robert P. Cooke; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2169). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R, 17243) to authorize appro- 
priations for construction at military posts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 17244) to provide for the | 
construction of the Deschut:s project in Oregon, and for other | 
purposes ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 17245) to prevent fraud in 
respect to the sale or disposition of securities through agencies | 
of interstate or foreign commerce and to provide a summary | 
proceeding therefor and penalties for the violation thereof; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 17246) fixing the rates of 
assessment for laying or constructing water mains and service | 
sewers in the District of Columbia; te the Committee on the | 
District of Columbia. 

ty Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 17247) to place agricultural | 
products upon a price equality with other commodities; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 17248) to provide for the | 
care and treatment of naval patients, on the active or retired 


list, in other Government hospitals when naval-hospital facili- 
ties are not available; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 17249) granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of South Dakota and Ne- 
braska, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and | 
operate a bridge across the Missouri River; to the Committee | 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | 

By Mr, WYANT: A bill (H. R. 17250) to change the name of | 
the Department of the Interior to the Department of Public | 
Works and Domain and to provide for the reorganization and | 
more effective coordination of the public-works functions of the 
Federal Government in the aforesaid department; to the Com- | 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 364) to pro- | 
vide a special joint committee to consider and report on pro- | 
posals to lease Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Rules. | 

By Mr. EDWARDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 365) offer- | 
ing a reward for the apprehension and conviction of the crimi- 
nal who assaulted a lady in the Capitol Grounds on the night 
of February 18, 1927, and to check the crime wave in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
Memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, peti- 


tioning Congress to submit a constitutional amendment to the 
several States, which would provide that Members of Congress 
should take their seats within a short time after their election ; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. ROY T. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana, indorsing the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 
4548) providing for the retirement of disabled emergency ofti- 
cers of the World War and urging passage of the bill; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Colorado, 
urging passage of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) providing 
for the retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World 
War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GARBER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of California, petitioning Congress to submit a constitutional 
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amendment to the several States which would provide that 
Members should take their seats a short time after their elec- 
tion; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
3y Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 17251) granting a pension to 


| Rose Tunnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 17252) granting an increase 
of pension to Elmira B. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 


| Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 17253) granting a pension to Nevin Wag- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 17254) granting a pension 
to Sarah C, Gourley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 17255) for the relief of Joseph 


| Jameson; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 17256) for the relief of 
Joseph L. Crowley; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 17257) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucia Furguson; to the Committee on Invalid 


| Pensions. 


By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 17258) granting an increase 
of pension to Librada S. Abreu; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. SPROUL of Llinois: A bill (H. R. 17259) for the 


relief of Joseph H. Patenaude; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 
By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bili (H. R. 17260) for 


flood control on the Neosho River; to the Committee on Fleod 
Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17261) for flood control on the Arkansas 
River ; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 17262) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Ringgold; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17263) granting an increase of pension to 


| Joseph Holtz; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were la‘d 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7086. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Lindsborg, 
Kans., for legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7087. Also, petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., for legis- 
lation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7088. Also, petition of citizens of Douglass, Kans., for legisla- 


| tion in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans: 
| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


7089. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of American Legion, 


| Department of New Jersey, recommending the passage of dis- 


abled emergency officers’ legislation; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
7090. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Mr. BE. A. Gough 


and other citizens of Marion County, W. Va., urging that imme 


| diate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension 


bill and urging support of bill by Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7091. Also, petition of Mrs, Mary C. Fullerton and other citi- 
zeus residing in Marshall County, urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill and 
urging support of bill by Members of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7092. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from citizens of Newport. 
Pa., favoring the passage of the pension bill which is indorsed 
by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7093. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of 19 voters of Preston 
County, W. Va., urging immediate action on the Civil War 
pension bill for further relief to suffering veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid pensions. 

7094. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Mrs. Sarah A. Wilson 
and others, for increase of Federal pensions; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7095. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Mrs. Winnie C. Mitchell 
and 17 other residents of Decatur County, Ind., urging the 
passage of legislation to increase the pensions of the Civil War 
soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7096. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of Helen S. 
Mack and 40 other voters of Oakland, Calif.. urging the nassave 











of legislation increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7097. By Mr. CHALMERS. Petition signed by about 100 
constituents, urging legislation for correcting prevailing chaotic 
conditions now present in radio broadcasting ; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7098, Also, petition signed by about 75 constituents, of Toledo, 
Olio, urging that immediate action be taken to increase the 
pensions of all Civil War veterans and widows of veterans ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7099. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Ingrid Westberg and 
seven other residents of Waukegan, Ll., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 10311, a bill to secure Sunday as a day 
of rest in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7100. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of citizens of Lawrence, 
Mass., urging that consideration be given the Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7101. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions presented by Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Heffernan, Regular Democratic Association, seventh 
assembly district, 521-523 Forty-sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and adopted by the Seventh Assembly District Democratic Club 
on the evening of February 9, 1927, urging sufficient appropria- 
tions to keep the necessary work for the Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

7002. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of citizens of Middle- 
sex, State of Massachusetts, for an acknowledgment of the 
authority of Christ and of the law of God in the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7103. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of L. D, Cash and other citi- 
zens of the twelfth district of Coffee County, Tenn., urging 
passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7104. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of Car- 
bondale, Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7105. Also, petition of various citizens of Pulaski County, 
Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the Na- 
tional Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

7106. By Mr. EATON: Petition of 45 citizens of Princeton, 
N. J., and other communities urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring Civil War pension bill to vote and urging sup- 
port by Members of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SLONS, 

7107. Also, petition of Sarah Murdock, 25 Prospect Place, 
Boundbrook, N. J., and 10 other citizens of that city, urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring Civil War pension bill 
to yote and asking support by Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7108. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of residents of Jackson 
County, Mo., urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7109. Also, petition of residents of Kansas City, Mo., urging 
the passage by Congress of a bill granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil War veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7110. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of citizens of Grantsdale, 
Mont., urging prompt action on legislation granting increase of 
pension to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7111. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 126 voters 
of Montgomery and Butler Counties, Ohio, praying for the 
passage of a bill to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7112. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of National Federation 
of Federal Employees, Luther C. Steward, president, 10 B 
Street SW., Washington, D. C., urging favorable consideration 
of legislation to abolish the personnel classification board and 
transfer its duties to the Civil Service Commission ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

7113. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association, urging the repeal of the statutory pro- 
vision covering the weight limit on cigar entries into the United 
States so that the cigar entries will be treated, according to 
veight, in the same manner as other parcel-post packages, in order 
that the parcel-post convention with Cuba may be made a perma- 
hent one; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

7114. Also, petition of the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, urging amendment of present laws or enactment 
of new laws and regulations to place American shipowners in 
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a position to compete with foreign shipping companies; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7115. Also, editorial from the Progressive Farmer, in regard 
to the disposition of Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Mi): 
tary Affairs. 

7116. Also, petition of the Associated Manufacturing Jewelers 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, indorsing the so-called national platinum 


marking act, 1927 (H. R. 16545) ; to the Committee on Inter- 


| 





| bill enforcing the observance of the Sabbath or Lord’s Day or 





state and Foreign Commerce. 

7117. Also, petition of the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Legion, protesting against the passage of House bill 4548 and 
Senate bill 3027, providing for the retirement of disabled emer- 
gency officers; to the Committee on World War veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

7118. Also, petition of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, urging enactment of Senate bill 3574, a bill to provide 
for the deportation of certain alien seamen, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7119. Also, letter from the Quentin Roosevelt Chapter, No. 5, 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War, Los Angeles, 
Calif., urging passage of Tyson-Fiizgerald bill (S. 3027 and H. R. 
4548) ; to the Committce on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7120. Also, petition urging enactment of legislation for relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, from citizens of 
Fairview, Major County, Okla.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

7121. Also, petition protesting against the enactment of “ Sun- 
day bills,” by the citizens of Morrison, Noble County, Okla.; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7122. Also, petition urging enactment of legislation for relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, from citizens of 
Helena, Okla.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7123. By Mr. GREEN of Florida: Petition of D. R. Zetrouer 
and other veterans of the war between the States, urging pas- 
sage of National Tribune pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7124. Also, petition of G. C. Beck and other veterans of the 
war between the States, urging passage of National Tribune 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7125. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of Mrs, Alice Young, 
of Linton, Ind., and 12 other citizens of that city, urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7126. Also, petition of Sam R. Cole and 131 other citizens of 
fuelburn, Ind., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed 
by the National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded 
to the needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7127. Also, petition of William H. Lueking and 117 other citi- 
zens of Sanborn, Ind., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to e vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by tie National Tribune in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7128. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Minnie N. Emerson, resident 
of Manchester, N. H., urging the passage of legislation in behalf 
of Civi! War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7129. Also, petition of 29 residents of South Merrimack, 
N. H., protesting against the passage of House bill 10311 or any 


any other religious or ecclesiastical institution or rite; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7130. Also, petition of 40 residents of East Kingston and 
Exeter, N. H., urging the enactment of legislation in behalf 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7131. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition signed by Lula Ditch, presi- 
dent, for 167 members of the C. H. Huntley Womens Relief 
Corps, No. 72, Mason City, Iowa, urging immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill for the relief 
of needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7132. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. Emma Hostetter 
and other citizens of Winona Lake, Ind., urging the passage of 
a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7133. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of William A. Shelven and 
25 other residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., in favor of pending 
legislation to increase the present rates of pension of Civil War 
veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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7134. Also, petition of Mrs. Ruthalia Root and 13 other resi- 
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de 


their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ‘ 

7135. Also, petition of Mr. W. B. Steenberg and 28 other resi- 
dents of Kalamazoo, Mich., in favor of pending legislation to 
increase the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


7136. By Mr. HOWARD: Petitien submitted by Mr. F. L. Har- | 


rington, C. M. Bowden, 8. J. Vance, and 85 others of Tekamah, 


surt County, Nebr., protesting against the passuge of House bill | 
(0311, or any other bill making the observance of the Sabbath | 


compulsory under civil penalty; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


7137. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Howell, Mich., | 


urging favorable consideration on legislation granting more 
liberal pensions to veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7138. Also, petition of citizens of Lansing, Mich., urging 
action on legislation in behalf of veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7139. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Messrs. J. T. 
Yarbrough, T. 8S. Daniel, jr, Sam Rowe, Andrew Talley, and 
Clifford M. Thomason, of Navarro County, Tex., and Dr. C. C. 
Campbell, of Hill County, Tex., favoring House bill 16294, ex- 


tending free-delivery system of Post Office Department; to the | 


Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7140. By Mr. KELLER: Petition of certain citizens of St. 
Paul, Minn., urging the speedy enactment of legislation for the 
relief of Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7141. By Mr. KINDRED: Protest of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, 
pharmaceutical associations and county and city associations 


und approximately 53,000 retail druggists in the United States, | Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ugainst granting a special rule to expedite the passage of House 
bill 17130; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

7142. By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of Mr. A. D. Horton and 
others, asking for Civil War pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


7143. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of numerous citizens of | 


Livingston, Mont., urging enactment of legislation to increase 
the pension schedules for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7144. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of 27 voters of Dewey 
County, praying for the passage of a bill to increase the pension 


of Civil War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the | 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
7145. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens of Howard County, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of House bill 10311, or any 


other bill, enforcing the observance of the Sabbath; to the Com- | 


on the District of Columbia. 
$y Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition 
C. E. Zilmer and others, of Steuben, Wis., praying the 
}wissage of remedial legislation in behalf of the veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

7147. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Joseph 
I’. Ryan, vice president International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, New York City, favoring the longshoreman’s compensation 
bill and opposed to fixing a definite maximum amount of bene- 
fits for permanent total disability or death; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

7148. Also, petition of Val Powell, past commander Queens 
Village Post, No. 301, American Legion, favoring the passage of 
Ilouse joint resolution, 325; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7149. Also, petition of R. J. Baker, secretary American 
Steamship Owners’ Association, favoring the inclusion of 
American seamen in any bill for workmen's compensation for 
maritime workers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

7150. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition from International Seamen’s 
Union of America, favoring passage of Senate bill 3574; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7151. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of W. S. Hubble, Newport, 
Ark., urging the passage of House bill 13450; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7152. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of A. EK. Williams and 40 
other citizens of Mason City, IIL, urging legislation in behalf 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7153. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of numerous citizens 
of Aurora, Il, urging Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


mittee 
7146. 
Mr. 


representing approximately 46,000 | 


7166. By 


signed by | 
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| 7154. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition urging immediate 


nts of Battle Creek, Mich., in favor of pending legislation to | 
‘nerease the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans, | 


action be taken to bring a vote on the Civil War pension bill 
in order to relieve the needy veterans and widows of veteriuns, 
| sent in by the citizens of Frederika, Bremer County, Lowa: to 
| the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


7155. Also, petition from the citizens of Aplington, Butler 


County, Iowa, urging immediate action be taken on the Civil 


| War pension bill so as to relieve the needy veterans and widows 


of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7156. Also, petition from the citizens of Dubuque, Dubuque 
County, lowa, urging the immediate passage of the Civil War 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7157. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of citizens of Little Falls, N. J., 
favoring an increase in the pensions of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| 7158. Alse, petition of American Legion, Department of New 


Jersey, indorsing and urging prompt consideration of House bill 
4548 for retirement of disabled emergency Army officers who 
ineurred physical disability in line of duty during World War; 
to the Committee on Worid War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7159. Also, petition of Mrs. Emily Whittaker and 43 residents 
of Paterson, Clifton, and vicinity, requesting no changes in the 
immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 


7160. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of voters of Sa- 


| lina, Kans., urging enactment of legislation granting increase of 


pension to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7161. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Henry 8. 
Weaver Circle, No. 205, Ladies of the G. A. R., Freeport, Pa.. 
urging a general increase of pension for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7162. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition urging legisla 
tion for relief of soldiers and widows of soldiers of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid: Pensions. 

7163. Also, petition from citizens of Montrose, Colo., protest- 
ing against compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 


to tne 


7164. By Mr. THURSTON: A petition of citizens of Chariton, 
Lucas County, Iowa, relating to legislation in favor of veterans 


| of the Civil War and their dependents; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 

7165. By Mr. TINCHER: Petition of sundry residents of 
Sterling, Kans., urging the passage of a Civil War pension bi!! : 
for the relief of needy Civil War veterans and the widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Mr. UPSHAW: Petition of citizens of Douglas 
County, Ga., requesting Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


7167. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of Tyler 
County, W. Va., favoring additional pension legislation for 


soldiers and widows of soldiers of Civil War; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7168. Also, petition of citizens of Clifton, W. Va., favoring 
| additional pension legislation for soldiers and widows of sol 
diers of Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7169. Also, petition of citizens of Tyler County, W. 
favoring additional pension legislation relating to Civil 
claims; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7170. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Irwin, Westmoreland County, Pa., urging 
the passage of the Lankford Sunday rest bill (H. R. 10311); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7171. By Mr. YATES: Petition signed by citizens of Chicago, 
| IIL, urging the enactment of Civil War pension legislation, to 
| increase pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet 
| erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7172. Also, resolution passed by the art section of the Mon- 
day Club, of Edwardsville, Ill., urging the erection of a build- 
ing at Washington, D. C., to be known as the National Gallery 
of Art, and also urging an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the 

| erection of this building; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

7173. Also, petition of patrons of the United 
office at Rosamond, IIL, urging passage of House bill 4040, for 
the yearly payment to the fourth-~ postmasters of an 
amount equal to 20 per cent of their compensation as allowance 
for rent, light, and equipment; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

7174. Also, petition 


Va., 
War 


States ] 


ost 


le 
iASS 


of the board of directors, 
Chamber of Commerce, Kankakee, Ill., expressing the opinion 
that the depression in the agricultural industry has reached 
such a point that it no longer is a matter of concern on the 
part of the farmers only, but it is threatening the prosperity 
of this entire community, and urging careful consideration of 
| farm-relief matters; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Kankakee 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunpay, February 20, 19.27 


The Honse met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., and was called to order 
Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 

the following prayer: 


by 


Our Father in heaven, whose name we love, we meet to-day 
in solemn company, in reverent recognition of Thy providence. 
We open our hearts to welcome Thy Holy Spirit. Deeper than 
we have known, clearer than we haye seen, waken in us a 
sense of Thy presence and deny us not. Thy love, so large, 
not bounded only by Thy love. We pause—we wait. No 
word or thought of ours can bring back the presence so famil- 
iar. One with his armored shroud has dropped into his vast 
and spacious grave. “A man—a statesman, tall and mighty—has 
fallen upon his broken shield. A fearless pioneer, courageous 
in defense, has blazed his way through the mist of conflict and 
now his star radiates in the firmament of the Republic. We 
pay him tribute with sacred desire. Here we are in the restful 
calm of this hour, sensible of Thy fatherhood and in the 
conscious embrace of Christian brotherhood. Take us by the 
hand and go with us all the way. O God, bless the dear home 
that he loved and the country that he served. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of yesterday will be de- 
ferred. 

There was no objection. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the spe- 
cial order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Coorgrr of Wisconsin, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 20, 1927, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., be 
set aside for memorial services in honor of the late Roperr M. La 
FoLLetTre. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. 
is 


Mr. Speaker, [ present a reso- 


29 
oe 


House Resolution No. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Roxsert 
M. LA FOLLErTE, a Member of the Senate from the State of 
Wisconsin 


late 


Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 


deceased, 
louse 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these the 
family of the deceased. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore 
the resolution, 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


resolutions to 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, Rospert Marion 
La Fo_Lerre was to me for more than a generation a personal 
friend, trusted counselor, and political leader. 

No mortal man ever held in my heart so high a place. Dur- 
ing my youthful years and early manhood he was the central 
figure about which my hopes and activities revolved. Indeed, 
in those days he almost absorbed my whole personality. 

In order that I may speak of him without undue bias I 
shall endeavor to control the feelings of a lifetime friendship. 
But what does it matter now to him what we say here in 
recording his life and services in the annals of his country? 
He built his own monument; himself wrote upon it a name 
that will live in history! 

To add to or take from his enduring fame is not now within 
my power nor that of any man. His leadership of a movement 
to emancipate his fellow men from industrial oppression, and 
his illustrious career as one of our ablest statesmen, gave to 
him such conspicuous preeminence in the hearts and minds of 
men that our best efforts at appreciation seem little more than 
idle or wasted words, 

tlowever much we cherish his memory, all that we can do— 
those of us who were of the inner circle of his friends and so 
under the immediate impress of his extraordinary personality 
and the countless millions enriched more indirectly by his 
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radiating influences for good—ts to acknowledge publicly our 
great debt to him for the training, inspiration, and benefits that 
we shared together in him. 

While, therefore, unable to add luster to his life or deeds, we 
may well make our own, and make known to the world the 
elements of his greatness, so closely akin to the principles of 
representative government for which by the very logic of 
events and abilities of leadership he became the eloquent 
interpreter and untiring defender. 

His conspicuous public career I can not now dwell upon in de- 
tail. As a country boy living in a township in which he once 
taught school, I heard of him as district attorney and was thrilled 
by the accounts of his triumphs before judge and jury. I read of 
him with admiration as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, where he soon rose to high rank, being appointed }) 
Speaker Reed to the Ways and Means Committee with such men 
upon it as Carlisle and McKinley. I had an humble part in his 
political activities when as governor of his State he overthrew 
there the forces of reaction, and as a Member of Congress | 
witnessed for nearly a score of years his distinguished service 
as United States Senator, enjoying something of the reflections 
of his fame. 

Iie was 15 years my senior; but during all these years I 
learned to know him intimately, and as I knew him I shall speak 
of him. At the time I had the good fortune of coming into the 
inner circle of his friends he had suffered his only defeat for 
reelection to Congress. This was the most critical period of 
his whole career. He had refused to become a party to a great 
public wrong at the urgent and seductive invitation of political 
leaders of his State, and taking advantage of an adverse tide 
of public sentiment which had swept the Republican party out 
of power and La Foutuerre with it temporarily, these leaders 
marked him for destruction. As secretary of the Student's 
Republican Club of our university, I went up to his law office 
and said to him “La Foxterte, I believe you are right. I have 
not much influence, but whatever I have is with you.” He 
threw his arms around me and with tears in his eyes, he said, 
“God bless you, young man.” That was my initiation 38 years 
ago, aS a La FoLLerre man. 

Let me describe him as I remember him then. He was not 
a tall man, but remarkably proportioned, symmetrically and 
powerfully developed. In nature's garb, his was the form and 
figure of a Grecian god—his iead full domed, his brow high 
and broad, his hair dark brown and worn a wavy pompadour. 
His manly face, square chin, and piercing eyes spoke eloquently 
of firmness of character, keenness of mind, and I shall descrilx 
the charm of his winsome and irresistible personality. 

His powers of physical endurance were truly marvelous. 
I saw him work for fully 18 hours a day year after year, his 
vigor unabated. Indeed, in the earlier years when I worked 
with him in campaigns, he appeared to me to labor 23 hours a 
day. He had the singular faculty of seemingly being able to 
will himself to sleep, and that sort of rest for 15 minutes was 
all that he required to restore his vital forces for continued 
intense work. 

Admirable as were his physical gifts of form and endurance, 
that which gave him his preeminence among us was his mar- 
velously rich endowment of soul capacity. His love of humen- 
ity, his appreciation of the light of truth, and his response to 
the law of right was always in the superlative degree. The 
LA FOoLietre conscience, intellect, and heart—what an inherit- 
ance from a Scotch, Irish, and French Huguenot ancestry! 
How faithfully through his whole life his unconquerable will, 
in the inner background of his gifted being, stood guard over 
these priceless possessions of his soul! 

LA FoLierre taught us by his example to place little em- 
phasis on personal materia! gain and I often wondered why he 
seemed so little concerned about his financial resources in all 
his campaigns. It is my firm conviction that had he devoted 
his ability to money-making, as he devoted them to public service, 
he would have become one of our foremost multi-millionaires. 
Not only did he lay no emphasis upon financial gain to himself, 
but in his political contests in his desire to let the people know 
what he stood for he was even reckless in his personal sacrifices 
for the public welfare. So that through life he was not a rich 
man. He preferred for himself and for his family a modest 
enjoyment of that to which too many gifted men of to-day give 
too high a place in human endeavor. 

Nor did he lay stress on religious matters. 
however, by no means an irreligious man. He spoke reverently 
of Deity. He was a close student of the Scriptures, as can be 
seen in the many quotations to be found in his written works 
from Holy Writ. It is also my conviction that had he given 
himself to spiritual affairs as he did to political he would have 
been a preacher like the Apostle Paul. There was in him, too, 


La FOLLETTE was, 
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that indominable will to do, and willingness to die for a great 
cause and lofty ideals. 

The moral sphere rather than the material or the spiritual 
was LA Fourtetre’s field of labor. He had an intimate knowl- 
of human nature. He was a genius in politics in its true 
eaning—the science of government. He was a great states- 
man. For what constitutes true greatness? No man is great 
unless he measures up to at least three standards—greatness of 
intellect, greatness of conscience, and greatness of heart. Meas- 
vred by these standards LA FoLterte was truly a great soul. 

Ilow often I have admired his mighty and many-sided in- 
tellect. Well we learned to know that when he gave him- 
to a problem he would see it steadily, in its length and 
preadth, and not only see through it but see it through. His 
keenness of mind carried far. His vision went far beyond 
present difficulties and dangers; he often saw the end from the 
beginning. 

Rut La Forterre had not merely a great intellect. He 
obeyed the law of his mind. He was loyal to the truth he saw. 
From him we learned the value of facts. He sought the facts, 
lle wove together the facts with relentless logic. His master- 
ful handling of facts united with his dramatic power was to 
ne the secret of his remarkable success as a lawyer before a 
jury or a speaker on the platform. Only profound prejudiced 
persons could withstand the convincing power of his presen- 
tation of the truth. How often in the Senate I have witnessed 
him mass facts on facts in a general argument. Reply was im- 
possible. Therefore his opponents seldom attempted to refute 
his arguments. They would resort to side issues or appeals 
to prejudice, but their wisest course was silence. Not only was 
I.\ Forterre devoted to the truth intellectually ; he was honest 
in speech and conduct. He demanded that same loyalty to 
truth from all men or he would have no respect for them. 

La Fo..erre was obedient to his conscience, and therefore 
had the courage of his convictions. How often I have heard 
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if 
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him say, “There is nothing so sacred as righteousness.” He 
stood for righteousness in human government, justice, and 
equity. He fought for equity for his fellow men affirmatively 


and he resisted with all his masterly force civic and political 
wrong of every kind, irrespective of how it would affect either 
friend or foe, for he was no respecter of persons. 


While preparing political literature in campaigns I often mar- | 
only | 


veled at the extent of his legislative labors. He not 
achieved suecess in putting through ‘reforms in his own State 


hut had great influence in all the other States of the Union. 





Wisconsin under his leadership became a legislative workshop 


tor other States to copy from. 
by 


This was publicly acknowledged 
progressive leaders of national renown. His uncompromis 
ing loyalty to principle was his distinguishing trait. Com- 
promise he scorned and denounced. He stood for a step at a 
‘ime but, as he said, a full step. Rather than surrender the 
principle he would not yield an inch of ground. 
porary defeat was far to be preferred to permanent compro- 
lise, 
reaching influence in national affairs. He would present plat- 
forms aiming at eivic or political wrongs to national conven- 
tions. He well knew they would there meet with defeat. But 
his unswerving pressure in the Senate, through the 
press and on the platform, his political enemies in the Senate 
would enact his proposed reforms in order to keep control. So 


under 


To him tem- | 


i 


It was this loyalty to principle that gave him such far- | 


that however great his services were directly to his State and | 


to the other States of the Union, what he compelled his oppo- 
nents to do indirectly in order to retain political and legislative 
power was even more far-reaching in scope and content. 

And La Fotierre had a great heart. He loved greatly. I 
forbear to lift the curtain of his home life. I shall bear only 
this witness, It was singularly touching to behold his respect- 
ful devotion to his life companion and his fatherly love to his 
children, No one so tender, so watchful, or so willing as he to 
make every sacrifice for them. 

No mortal man was as firm a friend of his friends. He took 
a deep personal interest in their success. He planned for their 
udvancement as if they were members of his own family. Noth- 
ing could shake his confidence in them, He trusted them whole- 
heartedly. He frowned upon any attempt to injure his friends 
by speaking ill of them to him. Indeed, I sometimes thought 
that this excessive confidence in us was a weakness for he would 
at times aseribe abilities and virtues to men that they did not 
And sometimes these friends proved unworthy of 
their benefactor and tragically turned upon him. But La Fot- 
LETTE spared neither himself, his family, nor his friends in his 
supreme love for his country. And his country meant to him 
his fellowmen, especially the weak, the needy, and the oppressed. 
Tested by every stand of greatness, La Fo.itetre was truly 
a great soul. The soul of him was like a mountain lake— 


possess, 





| burden of nigh three score years and ten upon his brow. 


| the thousands that crowd the halls to hear him. 
| of approval and admiration that rise and sink over and over 
again, his audiences are brought to their feet time after time 


| to their deep sense of personal love and loss. 
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too deep to be fathomed by us to the bottom; yet when 
among his friends or in the bosom of his family so open, so 
clear, and so unruffled that we could see as a reflection from 
him that which was noblest and best in us. 

As La FOLLETTE was a born leader of men, it was inevitable 
that untold millions of the common people should look upon 
him as the logical choice for President of the United States. 
Three times Wisconsin presented to Republican national con 
ventions her famous and favorite son. Unfortunately, however, 
the truly great men are not elected to the high office of Chief 
Executive. Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln were only ex 
ceptions to the general rule. Men like Webster, Clay, Bryan, 
and LA Fou.erre, because of their preeminent abilities and 
aggressive activities, make many friends, but also many foes; 
and so unknown and mediocre men are for policy sake selected 
as standard bearers. 

The climax of his career came when at the call of the plain 
people he became their candidate for President as an Independ 
ent Progressive. He entered that contest well knowing that 
however much the people might desire that he serve them 
as Chief Executive, the forces in control of the machinery 
and means of power could prevent his election. Yet he 
willingly made the sacrifice in the spirit of loyalty to his 
ideals of government and of love for the many that labor in 
factories and fields whose will and rights he fought to enforce 

Sut, Mr. Speaker, much as I would linger in paying this 
tribute to my departed friend, the limit of my time forbids. 
Let me present in conclusion two scenes distinctly impressed 


| upon my memory which demonstrate more than any words of 


mine the wonderful hold he had upon the hearts of the plain 
people whose cause he championed. I see the living picture 
of him as he appeared before the publie in the last presidential 
campaign. No longer in the prime of life he now bears the 
The 
dark-brown hair has turned to gray, but seemingly with renewed 
youth, the old master plays at will upon the heartstrings of 
With cheers 


under the magic power of his magnetic presence and masterly 
eloquence. 

But grander still the last scene of all. In the capitol of his 
State I see the silent face of him, life’s struggles forever over, 
so calm and peacefully at rest on the elevated bier that loving 
hands had draped in the colors of his country’s flag, before 
which 50,000 men and women for two days file by in 
solemn silence whose gently flowing tears feelingly testified 
Well may we 
ask: What American statesman, in our generation, had moved 
the hearts of millions of his fellow men? 

LA Fou.erre is gone. How we are reminded of his conspicu- 
ous absence, 

No more does he preside over our councils. Nevertheless 
we are palpably conscious of his invisible presence, for he 
built his life into the very bone and fiber of our being and is 
yet a part of the political atmosphere that envelopes us. Be- 
cause he lived we are more keenly conscious than ever of our 
duty to be loyal to the principles of liberty, justice, and hu- 
manity, for which, in defeat as in victory, he so long and nobly 
wrought and fought. 

LA FOLLETTE is gone, the last of the great pioneer Progressive 
leaders. As the cause for which he devoted his life is the cause 
of human freedom, surely at the appointed time some mighty 
son of the common people, under the providence of God, will take 


| up the burden of leadership where he laid it down to carry it 


on to certain victory. But the man we knew and loved so long 
has gone, and while we sadly realize that we have lost our 
lion-hearted leader, we take solemn pride in knowing that what 
was said of another great American statesman is also true of 
our departed friend—-he now belongs to the ages! 





From Senator La Fottettre’s autobiography the 
data has been compiled: 

He was district attorney of Dane County two terms, from 
January 1, 1881, to January 1, 1885. 

He was a Member of the House of Representatives for three 
terms, from March 4, 1885, to March 4, 1891. 

He was Governor of the State of Wisconsin for two terms and 
a part of a third term, from January 7, 1901, to December, 1905, 
resigning to take a seat in the Senate to which he had been 
elected. 

He served as a Member of the Senate for three full terms 
and a part of a fourth term, from January 4, 1906, to June 
18, 1925. 


following 
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His years of official service— 


District attorney, 4 years 

Representative, 6 years 

G ernor, Oo years 

< 19 years and 6 months. 

rotal service, 34 years and 6 months. 

I append to my remarks the following tribute from one of | 
Senator LA Fornerre’s friends, L. K. Porter, senior member of 
the law firm of L K. & 8S. G. Porter, Pittsburgh, Pa. Hon. 
Srepuen G. Porrer, his brother, is the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

IN MEMORIAM—ROBERT M. LA FOLLETT! 

Ye ’ neil tl heavens and give each star its appointed place; 
you « photograph a brook and show the witer dashing itself into 

ra t wh tongue can picture, or brush or pen can paint a 
vi i pictur f Roper’ M. La Fotierre? Goldsmith, perhaps— 

As some tall cliff lifts up its awful form, 

R from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Whilst round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
Iiternal suushine settles on its head.” 

Such was he Until mind meets mind in subjective influence, no 
mort ngue by words or pen can paint a picture that the eye can see. 
Yo 1 trace the shadowy outlines, but beyond that the language 
. t 

He a vhout an average height, a well-poised head on a_ well- 

loy vly, of sdnguine temperament His facial features in repose 
but underneath the placid features raged the fires : of 
i wh lit up with a radian that dazzled all beholders lie was 
i lualized by fo ulness of speech rather than imagery. He was 
I t et it iv ive lie ad t in facts, not fancies lle 
thing he ey said or did There was something in 
l t ‘ret influence, that operated independent of 
! » th vith whom he came in contact Ile was magic to 
p ‘ Ie eared lle was unpretentious and natural 

I } nd manner Ife was Rorert M, La FoLuretrt! 
H s 1 pri ite acquit more by observation than 
t I him was objectiv Ite saw things they were 
ile d t fashion them by the ere subtle forces of the brain and 

i li I 

“N in wilds, h prat orth a Pallas, free and undefiled.” 

If “ \ the gauntlet to the forces of special privilege, refus 
in ill s of tru demanding unconditional surrender until he 
ros dl people of the State he loved so well, 

hat however, had decreed a greater work for this man of destiny 
s Member of the United States Senate, where for a quarter of a 
el in ilone he ood the sole guardian of the rights of the 
peopic gainst the forces of special privilege Ile never weakened, 
never despaired, never compromised, but held the banner of righteous 
ness aloft, untarnished as the flag when it fell from the deft and 
luiniy fingers of Betsy Ross. Poor in pocket but rich in spirit, unbend- 
ing as the giant pine of his native State, deep rooted, he grew up into 
the sunlight until he overtopped them all and conscious of the right- 
eousness of his cause, withstood all the storms that malice and envy 
could invent 

He was a man of whom you may not speak—he spoke for himself. 
Ile allowed no living man to speak for him He believed that the 
na resources of the country belonged to the people and should not 
be despoiled for the enrichment of a few 

lie believed that the hopes and aspirations of vouth should not be 
rushed by unremitting toil 

That the men who broke the prairie, felled the forest, and tilled the 

il should have an equal chance with the money changer in the temple 
0 ul privileg 

Chat the consensus of opinion of the people expressed by ballot was 
th ! fe guide for the Republic 

That oncentration of wealth in the hands of a designing and 
ambitious few, unless checked, would destroy the Republi 

rhat t natural resources of the country were passing rapidly into 


t ! of powerful combinations to the detriment of the people, 

Phat womankind should be given equal rights and privileges 

that no religious test should be required as a qualification for office. 

That slavery, whether economic or physical, should be abolished 
witi ird to race, creed, or color. 

That every person should be given an equal opportunity in all the 
relations of life, 

Ile was not silent. His voice was heard not only on the shores of 
the lakes and in the forests of Wisconsin, but in the Senate Chamber 
of the Capitol and throughout the Nation continuously until “ the fierce 


spirit of the grass and scythe” released him from his labors. 
Iie lived in the present. His great soul was not satisfied with the 
dead past, its glooms and shadows, Veace, equality, and tolerance 
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! among all men and universal liberty for every man should be chiseloq 
upon his tomb as an inspiration for youth and a lasting memorial to 
the great tribune of the people. 

L. K. Porter 


Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, we have assembled to pay 
our tribute to the memory of a great American. We recognize 
in him that rarest combination of heart, conscience, and brain 
which alone can insure the highest success and entitles its Dos- 
sessor to enduring fame. 

In Shakespeare's Henry VIII, in the advice given by Wolsey. 
the fallen cardinal, to young Cromwell, I find the best 
of political maxims—“ Be just and fear not.” These words 
might well have been the moito of Roserr M. La Fourerrte, for 
| his whole life was lived in accordance with this precept. 


| Justice and courage—these, added to the wisdom of the 
statesman, are the qualities most needed in public life. -A sense 
of justice causes a man to see the right and to love it. Courage 


| gives him strength to fight for the right in defiance of every 
consequence and in the face of the fiercest and most powerful 
opposition. 
| Senator LA Fo.iertTe loved justice enongh to fight for it 
| Unfalteringly, from the beginning to the end of his life, he took 
| the people's side in the great battle for human rights and human 
| welfare and fought and suffered heroically in their cause. 
Seldom, indeed, has nature sent forth anyone so lavishly gifted, 
} mentally, morally, physically, to take up the task of a tribune 
| of the people. He understood the people, sympathized with the 
people, was ‘rue to the people, and the people returned in the 
fullest measure his understanding, his sympathy, and his fideliry 
He followed a steadfast, a consistent course from the begin- 
ning to the end of his life. There were no backslidings, no sud 
den conversions, no periods of quiescence, much less any time of 
faltering. Of few statemen, of few men, can as much be said 
He was a herald of the future. 
new era, the new spirit, the new conscience, the new attitude 
toward public life and its problems at the dawn. He was th 
|} true father of progressiveism, the Columbus of the new world 
of American politics, It is the prerogative of the greatest men 
to discover and turn to effect new social and political forces 

Statesmen naturally fall into two classes—those who strive to 
jmprove institutions and conditions and those who struggle to 
preserve them they are. La FOLLETTE’s gaze was stead 
| fastly forward. He knew that no man and no party could live 
forever on the past; that what was should only be a stepping 
stone to what could be. He never worshipped tombstones. Thx 
Tory is blind to a present evil or to the possibility of creating a 
future good. 

He lived in an era when the power of money was greater 
and its acquisition easier, when the pleasure and honors it con 
ferred were more abundant than ever before in human history. 
It took a strong man indeed to oppose the rising tide of privi- 
lege and materialism. Rosert M. La Fotierre was the man for 
the hour. His task was to see to it that, in the development of 
mighty aggregations of capital and the altered structure of our 
national life resulting therefrom, the rights and interests of the 
people did not suffer. 

He changed the spirit of a State. 
gressive” honorable and significant. 
manent, 

Thought is the father of achievement. Effective action de- 
pends in the first instance on superiority of ideas. Methods 
and laws that meet the requirements of the age are preceded 
by thoughts that are true and right. 

Senator La Fo..Lertre lives and will continue to live in the 
laws he caused to be enacted and the resultant good to man 
kind, and also because he left behind him a host of sustaining 
friends, a band of political disciples who had the ability and 
the heart to carry on his work, 

No ordinary man could have accomplished such results; only 
the most extraordinary man could have achieved them. Not in 
vain has he lived, for every true champion of the people’s cause 
in future years will be inspired by the story of the battle for 
political righteousness so gallantly waged through a lifetime of 
self-devotion by Rosert M. La FoLuerte. 

Great men are priceless. As has well been said by 
profound student of American institutions, James Bryce: 
like the 


the evils 


In La FOLLETTE We see the 


as 


He made the name “ pro- 
He made reform per- 


that 


Room should be found in every country for men who, 
prophets of ancient Israel, have, along with their wrath at 
of their own time, inspiring visions of a better future and the right to 


speak their minds, 


And again the same writer says: 


From time to time hope is revived by the appearance of a group of 
away 


! disinterested reformers, whose zeal arouses a nation to sweep 
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abuses and leaves things better tham it found them. It is only sloth 
and torpor and the acquiescence in things known to be evil that are 
deadly. So we may hope that the ideal may never cease to exert its 
power but continue to stand as a beacon tower to one generation after 
another. 


The great man always and everywhere is he who is conse- 
crated to a cause which is greater than himself. 

At the same time, he was not a visionary. He was a prac- 
tical idealist, a common-sense reformer, a sane progressive. He 
knew how to achieve. His principles became party platforms— 
his theories the law of the land. The reforms he championed 
are now the milestones of the Nation’s progress for over 20 
One by one the demands of the people for social, in- 
which he championed, were, 





's 


trial, and political justice, 


ve 


iy 
ill 


aud life of his State and the Nation. 


through his efforts and leadership, made part of the institutions | 


Wisdom and justice were his, but these can not avail a states- | 


man without the supreme quality of courage. La FOotLerre 
possessed this heroic trait in as ample measure as any states- 
man who has ever lived. Never once in his lifelong career did 
he waiver; never once did he surrender his principles; never 
once did he compromise with any wrong or cringe to power; 
never once did he betray the cause of the people. From the 
bevinning to the end of his life the atmosphere he breathed was 
that battle. Never did the people have a more dauntless 
champion, He was always in the forefront of the contest, where 
nger lies. He was a political pioneer, blazing a new path 
ough the trackless wilderness with all the valor of the 
ings of old, whose motto was “ We will find a way or make 


ol 


thi 
Vik 
one 

He loved the clash of arms, the battle for the righteous 

e, more than the ordinary man loved ease, wealth, prefer- 
ment. Yet the fighting quality in him was rendered all the 
more admirable because of the tenderness of the man, as was 
evidenced by his ideal home life, the devotion of his family, his 
great host of loyal friends, “ Out of the strong cometh forth 
sweetness.” 

His courage endeared him to the people as much as his sense 
of justice. The public is sometimes angered by one who opposes 
their will, but so much do men*admire genuine courage they 
will forgive almost any offense in order to follow the man who 
dares to be right. 

Unquestionably the theory of the philosopher Fichte, as ex- 
plained by President Hibben, is eternally true, namely, that— 


In the making of a man power is born of opposition, struggle begets 
strength; resistence provokes vigor of body and spirit and that the 
obstacles to progress make progress possible ° © The dis 
tress of the Nation is the opportunity of the patriot. 


very * 
Motley, in his work on “ Compromise,” 


It has often been said that he who begins life by stifling his con- 
victions is in a fair way for ending it without any convictions to stifle. 


well says: 


Infirmity of will is the most fatal defect of all in the char- 
acter of anyone who would aspire to lead his fellow men. 

It was true courage in Patrick Henry when he cried out: 

Give me liberty or give me death. 

It was courage when John Adams said: 


Live or die, sink or swim, survive or perish, I give my heart and my 
hand to this vote. Independence now and independence forever. 


It was courage when Andrew Jackson removed the deposits 
from the United States Bank. When Henry Clay exclaimed: 


I had rather be right than be President. 


When Stephen A, Douglas defied Buchanan. When Abraham 
Lincoln, against the unanimous advice of his friends, deter- 
mined to utter the fateful words: 


A house divided against itself can not stand. I believe that this 
Nation can not permanently endure half slave and half free. 


When Grover Cleveland, toward the close of his first term, 
sent his tariff-reduction message. When William McKinley, in 
the face of the storm, reaffirmed his faith in the principle of 
protection to American industries. And it was courage in La 
loLLerre when he braved the wrath of the powerful to cham- 
pion the cause of progress and reform or faced the passions of 
a people bent on war. 

Spender in his book, “ The Public Life,” in speaking of Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, has this to say: 


Again and again one hears it said that a politician bas forever done 
for himself, and again and again it turns out that the supposed unfor- 
givable thing was the foundation of his fortunes. * * * It Is 
almost an axiom of British public life that mo one rises to the highest 





| which such men can give. 
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public position unless at one time or another he has stood firm against 
the prevalent opinion and staked his reputation on what appeared to 
be a failing cause. * * * 

He waited patiently for the inevitable reaction after war, and when 
it came the public judged that there must be very uncommon qualities 
in a man who had so dauntlessly kept his flag flying in the tumult of 
popular wrath. He gained not only power and position, but the pecutiar 
affection which rewards the brave man, and for the short time that 
remained to bim he exercised an authority over his party which few 
even of its greatest leaders have enjoyed. 


James Bryce in his sketches of British statesmen, in speaking 
of Lord Beaconsfield, also has this to say: 


. « * 


He was not led asiray by party cries. And once more, he 
gained by the many years during which he had opportunity of display 


ing his fortitude, patience, constancy in defeat, unwavering self-confi 
dence——gifts rarer than mere intellectual power, gifts that deserve the 
influence they bestow. Nothing so fascinates mankind as to see a man 
egual to every fortune, unshaken by reverses, indifferent to personal 
abuse, maintaining a long combat against apparently hopeless odds with 
the sharpest weapons and a smiling face. 


And in another place he says: 


For practical success it is less fatal to fail in wisdom than to fail in 
resolution. 


And again: 


But a nation needs something more than the intellectual guidance 
Among them must also be leaders of a firm- 
ness who will face opprobrium and defend causes for the moment un 
popular. The chief defect of publie opinion is its tendency in times of 
excitement to overbear opposition and silence the voices it does not wish 
to hear. Courage is the highest and perhaps the rarest quality among 


politicians. It is specially needed in democratic countries 
Of La Fo.ierre it might well be said that he was— 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffied to fight better, sleep to wake 


In his autobiography we find passages which reveal most 
clearly the indomitable spirit of the man: 

My whole life had been given to a struggle in which 
battles were necessarily lost in the course of the warfare, 
porary defeat meant less to me, perhaps, than to men unst 
tt: °° ¢ 

The result in Illinois and Pennsylvania made no difference with my 
plans, I had known defeat before and had trained meet it 
with strengthened resolution to press on, building up a real Progressive 
support, so fixed in convictions as to be utterly indifferent to reverses, 
The momentum of a victorious army is hard to resist, 
disciplined by defeat, that will still fight on, is invincible 

No campaign for principle is ever in vain. 


countless 
tem 
asoned by 


20 a 


been to 


but 
* 


in army 
. . 


In another place in this inspiring life story he speaks of one 
of the conventions, when he was a candidate for governor, after 
he had met with defeat and when his followers were burning 
with indignation at what they considered the unfair tactics 
employed by their victorious political foes, when bitterness 
was in their hearts and discouragement in their souls, that their 
leader arose and delivered to them a message of dauntless 
determination, in which he quoted the lines of Henley— 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconguerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeoning of chance 


My head is bloody but unbowed. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 
Hiow charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 


His motto was not only “ No surrender,” but it was more; it 
was, “ No compromise.” Falsehood is a form of cowardice and 
it was therefore not only foreign, but utterly repugnant, to his 
nature. 

Senator La Fourerre was cast in heroic 
beside his Titanic vigor seemed lesser men! How limited their 
vision; how narrow their range of thought and action: how 
selfish their purposes compared with his far-sightedness, nis 
scope, and his entire devotion to the public good! 


mold. How puny 
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It has well been said that— 


In a free community the truest—and a sufficient—honor anyone can 


win is the respect of his fellow citizens. 


This man never reached the White House, the legitimate goal 
of every American's ambition, the heights “ where fame’s proud 
temple shines afar,” but no one has left behind him a more 
devoted band of followers, nor won more deservedly the respect 
of his fellow men, 

His place in our political history is assured. Jefferson was 
no more firm believer in great principles, Jackson was no more 
ardent champion of the people’s rights, Clay inspired no more 
devoted a following, Cleveland displayed no greater firmness, 
Roosevelt no greater courage, Wilson no more idealism, Bryan 
no more energy, Lincoln himself no more unwavering sense of 
duty than this gallant son of Wisconsin. 

To be weakly right is almost as fatal in public life as to be 
strongly wrong. 

In his great epistle, St. Paul speaks most eloquently of the 


three great virtues of the Christian life—faith, hope, and 
chavrity—and concludes with the words: 
it the greatest of these is charity. 


And so we might say of the three great virtues of the public 
life—wisdom, justice, and courage: 


Though a statesman bave a yoice of silver and a heart of gold, if he 
have not he is impotent for good among his fellow men, 
Though he have the brain of a genius and is able to grapple with the 
great problems of state, and though he cherishes the highest ideals, 
if he have not courage he is nothing. 
rises after every fall stronger and greater than 
before to renew the conflict, never loses heart or hope, never blames 
others for his own mistakes and failures, has an abiding faith in the 
good sense and justice of the people. 

Courage not change, whereas intellect, however great, may 
blunder, and the most brilllant talents be employed in the most un- 
worthy Nothing in public life is solid and enduring but char- 
acter, and courage is the backbone of character. And so we arrive at 
the three great political virtues and sources of enduring success and of 
lasting fame—wisdom, justice, and courage—these three; but the 
greatest of these is courage. 


courage 


The man of courage 


does 


cause. 


And now we lay our final wreath upon the grave of one whom 
we justly honor and upon the monument, more enduring than 
murble or bronze, reared to his memory in the hearts of his 
countrymen, we gratefully inscribe the name of RoBpert Marion 
La FOLLETTE. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, Congress has convened this 
Sunday morning to pay tribuie to the memory of the late Sena- 
tor Rorert M. La Fotvetrre, of Wisconsin. 

The history, the life, and accomplishments of this most re- 
markable and distinguished man have been so ably recited by 
the speakers who have preceded me, and are so fresh in the 
minds of the people of his own State and the Nation, that I will 
use the brief time allotted to me in speaking of the one phase 
of his life which impressed me most-——his inherent and fervent 
love of democracy aud his abiding faith and confidence in the 
people. 

Roprert M. La FoLLette was the most outstanding consistent 
exponent of democratic principles of his time. In my opinion 
his name will go down in history beside the names of the world’s 
two greatest crusaders for democracy—Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln 

In using the word democrat, T do not use it in any narrow, 
partisan sense, but in its broad, comprehensive meaning, a 
person believing in a form of government in which the supreme 
power is vested in the people. 

The aim and ambition of Senator La FoLLerte was to make 
his country a true democracy as contemplated by Jefferson and 
Lineoln, 

A profound student of the Constitution and the history of his 
country, his great objective in life was to bring our Government 
back to the people and make this country a republic in spirit 
and practice as well as in theory; a republic where the broad 
highway of opportunity offers an equal invitation to every 
youth to travel, whether he came as a barefooted boy from a 
humble cottage or traveled in the golden chariot of ancestral 
wenlth. During the 30 years of his active political life Roperr 
M. La Fo_ierre was the outstanding champion of human rights 
and the mighty defender of democratic principles, 

When he was very young the responsibility of helping support 
a widowed mother and the family fell to his lot. Fighting as he 
had to against adversity his early associations were among the 
common people of his vicinity, consisting of all nationalities, 
people engaged mostly in farming and the trades and vocations 
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of a rural population. He knew the thoughts, the ambitions, the 
hopes, and aspirations of these people, for he was one of them. 
He also knew the handicaps and injustices that wealth and 
privilege had placed in their pathway. His bright mind, coupled 
with a strong constitution and an indomitable will, enabled him 
to overcome many handicaps which would have stopped others 
with equal ambition but possessing less physical and mentaj 
endurance. 

LA FoLuettre’s development was very fast. He had a mar- 
velous memory, wonderful concentration, and mental energy. 

Graduating from the University of Wisconsin in 1879, win- 
ning the interstate contest for oratory, admitted to the bar, 
serving as district attorney of his county for four years and 
elected to Congress when he was 29 years of age, the youngest 
member of the Forty-ninth Congress, were achievements which 
gave promise of the brilliant career which was to follow. 

In his public service consisting of 6 years in the House of 
Representatives, 6 years as Governor of the State of Wisconsin, 
and 20 years in the United States Senate he was, in my opinion, 
instrumental in placing on the statute books more laws for the 
betterment of mankind than any statesman in the history of 
our country. La FoLLetre was a pioneer, a dauntless navigator 
who dared sail on the uncharted seas—with compass in hand 
and with eyes fixed on the stars, he never faltered or turned 
back no matter how high the waves tossed or how fierce the 
storm beat against him. His unconquerable spirit was never 
curbed in his crusade of over 30 years for the liberty and 
rights of the people. He has been called the embattled 
prophet of the new democracy, a democracy directed by intelli- 
gence and organized to guarantee to every child born in this 
Republic equal opportunities. He dedicated his life to the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunities to all and special privileges to none, 
LA Fo.iierte defined his own belief in democracy in these 
words: 


I favor equal and exact justice to each individual and to every 
entrant, yielding neither to clamor on the one hand nor being swerved 
from the straight course by an interest on the other. 


He had a high regard for the rights of property, but, like Lin- 
coln, he always placed human rights above property rights. 

La Fo.verre regarded his platform promises as sacred and 
moral obligations. I remember when the Wisconsin civil 
service bill was before the legislature for passage. It was 
the most comprehensive and far-reaching measure of its kind 
which had been proposed in any State at that time or since. 
La FOoLLerTe was governor of the State and a firm believer 
in the merit system and helped draft the bill. He was being 
opposed by a Postmaster General armed with all the State 
Federal patronage. Many of the governor's friends, believing 
that he took his political life in his hands, advised him that he 
defer the civil-service legislation until the contest was over. 
In La FOouuerte’s vocabulary there was no such word as ex- 
pediency or compromise when he had made a promise to the 
people. He backed the civil-service legislation as he promised 
and it became a law, thereby taking from himself practically 
all of the governor's patronage. He could not reward his 
friends with positions and had to continue the battle against 
forces of unlimited wealth who were armed with the effective 
weapon of the Federal patronage of the State. His many 
heroic acts like this thrilled the disinterested intelligent elec- 
torate of the State, and men and women who had never before 
taken an interest in politics enlisted in his cause, for they 
learned to know that the platform pledges of La FoL.ettTe 
were his political bible and would be religiously carried out. 

The laws passed during the time LA FoLierTe was Governor 
of Wisconsin attracted attention all over the country. Business 
had not been injured, as many predicted, but on the contrary 
had been benefited and the masses of the people were prosper 
ous, contented, and happy. 

Theodore Roosevelt, upon visiting Wisconsin and investigat- 
ing the working of its progressive laws, said: 


Thanks to the movement for a genuinely democratic government 
which Senator La Fouverre led to overwhelming victory in Wisconsin, 
that State bas become literally a laboratory for wise experimental! 
legislation aiming to secure the social and political betterment of the 
people as a whole, 


No man in public life ever met with more determined opposi- 
tion nor was confronted with more discouragements nor made 
a braver fight. In the struggles of the masses which has been 
going on through the ages La Foucerre not only held the ground 
gained by those great champions of human liberty who pre- 
ceded him but be planted the flag of liberty and democracy 
far in advance of where he found it. 

I remember of his saying to a group of his faithful support- 
ers after a temporary defeat in a convention: 
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ter fighting by defeat. 
He then repeated those lines of Henley’s: 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
1 thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

llow charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Woodrow Wilson, in a speech at Wilmington, Del., in October, 
1912, said: 

Now, 
} OLLETTE. 
LA FOLLETTS. 


there arose in Wisconsin that indomitable figure of Bop La 
I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, I take off my cap to Bos 
He has never taken his eye for a single moment from 
coal he set out to reach. He has walked a straight line to it in 
pite of every temptation te turn aside. * * * I have sometimes 
thought of Senator La FoLuLettTs climbing the mountain of privilege 
taunted, laughed at, called back, going steadfastly on and not 
lowing himself to be deflected for a single moment, for fear he also 
uuld hearken and lose all his power to serve the great interests to 
hich he had devoted himself. I love these lonely figures climbing this 
gly mountain of privilege. But they are not so lonely now. I am 
orry for my own part that I did not come in.when they were fewer. 
There was no credit to come in when I came in. The whole Nation 
ad awakened, 

When General Grant lay on his deathbed a friend asked him 
what in these final and suffering days, as he looked back over 
his career, brought the greatest satisfaction to his mind. The 
friend may have expected the old commander to mention some- 


men whe win final victories are those who are stimulated to | 
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thing he had done—in his plans for the capture of Vicksburg, | 


his scheme for reducing Richmond, his plea for the purely secu- 
lar conduct of the public schools—but the reply went deeper 
than any one deed. His lifelong purpose now sustained him, 
and he said: 

I take chief pleasure in the fact that I have always had the will to 
do my duty. 


RoBERT M, La FouLLetre always had the will to do his duty. 
A valiant fighter for democracy, a courageous and intrepid soul 
us passed. But his noble example remains as an inspiration 
the living and a heritage to posterity. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, the House meets to-day in 
keeping with an ancient custom of this young Republic. The 
sume resolution that was adopted for this special meeting has 
heen adopted hundreds of times in the 140 years of our Repub- 
lic, but yet how different from the regular meetings of this 
character. 
L.A FOLLETTE. 

Mr. Speaker, you suggested to me a few days ago that I 
should reduce my remarks to writing, and I tried to do it. It is 
quite possible to make a speech paying tribute to the memory 
of a public servant in the ordinary run of. things, but in this 
instance it can not be done, The most involved and intricate 
thought of the human mind can be recorded in writing, but the 
real anguish of a sorrow-stricken heart will not register on 
paper. To attempt to relate the accomplishments of this great 
American would necessitate to index the useful and progressive 
legislation of this country for the past 30 years. 

As I attempted to put on paper my feeling toward Senator 
Kopert Marton La Fotterts, I felt how little any of us had 
accomplished. The sum total of all the activities of the entire 
American Congress for the last 20 years is a negligible quantity 
to what this man accomplished. 

some 25 years ago, Mr. Speaker, I attended a performance 
in the city of Budapest of a great French artist who had come 
there for one evening, and I never did understand what the 
author really had in mind until to-day. The chief role of the 
play was a professional mourner who was the sta. of the pro- 
fessional mourners in France at the time that institution was 
popular, and great were the demands for the services of this 
mourner. No one knew anything about him, but when any of 
the nearly great passed away his services were retained to 
mourn, and he cried—for he knew how to cry, and he led in 
the erying—until one day he lost all that he had, a little daugh- 
ter whom he had reared, and when the time came that sorrow 
had come to his heart he could not cry. 





| Stand in any way 
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So it is, my colleagues, we may be called upon in the course 
of our public work to make speeches of tribute from time to 
time; but when it comes to attempting to pay tribute to a real 
ehampion of the people, it can not be done. Eloquent as a 
speaker may be when his heart is filled with real and genuine 
sorrow—words will fail him. 

Ropert La Foiierre was the master of applied happiness. 
Mr. Speaker, we all know that in republics and democracies 
there are certain inspiring principles beautiful in theory, but, 
alas, seldom put in practice. When one seeks to make these 
theories practical, to apply them for the benefit of humanity, 
the opposition presents itself. Ropert La Foriterte demon- 
strated the fundamental principle that besides the protection of 
life and property, the right of ever; American “to the pursuit 
of happiness,” meant something. Oh, some say it was put there 
just for euphony. Others say it is just pure theory; but La 
FoLLerre applied it, and when you make the many happy you 
naturally incur the disfavor of a few. 

I know of no instance that illustrates this better, perhaps, 
than his interest in the seamen ; and that is but one of his many, 


many successful efforts for the people against exploitation. A 
native of a State thousands of miles from either ocean, he 


became the champion of the seamen who had been exploited 
for centuries. The poets sung of the heroism of the sailor. 
The painters recorded on canvas the beauty and the hervic 
deeds of the life of the seamen. The sculptor put into marble 
and into bronze the brave acts of the seamen. Is it not pe- 
culiar, Mr, Speaker, that in the homes of the great shipowners 
yor would find these paintings, you would find these works of 
art? Where the soul of the man of the sea was put on canvas 
and in stone, the same men made the daily life of the seamen 
continued drudgery and misery. Roperr M. La Foiietre took 
the soul of the seamen and put if where it belongs, in the breast 
of the American sailor, and made a self-respecting, happy 
human being out of him. And so all along the line. 

I did not have the benefit of his intimate acquaintance, 
nevertheless he was just as much my teacher as yours. I did 
not have the benefit of personal contact and counsel with him, 
nevertheless he inspired us of the East as much as you of the 
Middle West. He resided in Wisconsin, but he lived in the 
hearts of the tenement dwellers of my city; and if I under- 
the character of this great man, he would 


| say to us to-day: “Stop; there is too much work to be done; 
keep away from political expediency; do not waver; keep up 


| a gambling exchang 


the work to make this country great.” 

He loved this country. He knew more about it than any man 
of his age. Why? When he wanted to ascertain whether the 
country was prosperous or not, he did not go to the ticker of 
; he went into the homes of the producers 


| of the country. 


To-day we pay tribute to the memory of Ropert M. | 


When he wanted to ascertain the condition of the farmers he 
did not take a bulletin from the Department of Agriculture; 
he went into the homes of the tillers of the soil on the farms; 
and to-day, rather than making this a day of sorrow and 
mourning, we should make this a day in which we dedicate our- 
selves to carry on the work that he started. We should be happy 
that La Fou.erre lived, and we should comport ourselves accord- 


| ingly as Members of the representative body of a free people. 





| greatness of the Republic will not have been 


And we will not have done our part unless we keep up the 
fight against special privilege; keep up the fight to bring happi- 
ness into the home of every worker in this country. And the 
fully acquired 
until it is truly great, not in a measure of gold in reserve, not 
in terms of high buildings, not in the number of battleships or 
standing army, but when the world can look upon this Republie 
and find a happy land of happy people. 


Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, oh, what a genuine feeling 
of personal loss and deep sorrow that came over the many fol- 
lowers of Ropert Marion La FOLLEttTE, when, on June 18, 1925, 
news of his death had come. Stunning was the blow, and the 
hearts of a nation’s people made heavy with grief at the loss 
of this man who had pioneered the way for greater human 
liberty. Anxious multitudes of his friends had prayed and 
hoped that his life might be prolonged, so that he, their leader, 
could go on and on to do battle for them. But nature had to 
take its course. La FoLierre had reached a ripe old age. He 
had lived a full and complete life. He was 70 when he died. 

Not very many men have won such a warm place in the 
hearts of their fellowmen as did Ropert M. La Fottette. This 
high regard and love for him by all who knew him came as a 
result of his unceasing and energetic devotion to the cause of 
human righteousness. Content with but the simple necessities 
in the way of material things, he spent his energies, not in the 
accumulation of wealth and great riches, but to help secure a 
litthe more of the worldly comforts of life for the many. 
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So. Mr. Speaker, it 1s well that we hold memorial services | Manship and constructive legislation, meet these problems, or we sha!! 
for this great man, Not that it is necessary to commemorate | Pass them on, with all the possibilities of violent conflict and chaos, to 
the deud—La FoLLetrre would not have it so if it be merely to | our children. 
praise his name. I speak of him and his life as an example Democracy can not live side by side in any country with the present 
and inspiration for the good of the living. system of control of Government by private monopoly. We must 

-ut time does not permit to relate in detail the wonderful choose, on the one hand, between representative government, with its 
story of the life and work of this most wonderful man—hovw, | S¥arantee of peace, liberty, and economic freedom and prosperity for 





from the very beginning of his public career he championed | all the people, and, on the other, war, tyranny, and the impoverishment 
the cause of right and fair play, his first encounter with the of the many for the enrichment of the favored few. 


arrogance of boss rule, his persistent fight to free his State Knowing the abilities of La Fotiterre and fearing the re- 
from the control and exploitation of the special interests. sults of the determined purpose of his conviction, his enemies 

We in Wisconsin are thankful for his life, and have long left nothing undone to hinder him. Even the people of the 
enjoyed the benefits resulting from his endeavors. Instead of Nation were slow at first to recognize that they had a rea! 
a government by political bosses, powerful railroad interests, | champion in LA Fotterre, for, in sooth, how could the people 
and special privilege, he secured for us a government by the | of America know the truth when it had always been kept from 
people. Our direct primary which he gave us has made the | them by a private-owned Wall Street controlled and subsidized 
ballot a real and powerful instrumentality with which the citi- | press? 





zeus of Wisconsin can approve or disapprove the conduct of its But his efforts in behalf of the common people were sure 
public servants. Many are the reforms which he put through | to win their ever-increasing love and appreciation. Once the 
for the State of Wisconsin. So sound and so beneficial did | truth about La Fotverre pierced the veil of darkness cast 
they prove to be that they soon became the models for our | about them by a prostituted press, they flocked to his banner 
sister States. Thus, under La Fo.i.erte’s leadership, not only | with the zeal of a religious crusade, and were it not for the 
the few but all of its citizens—the farmers, the workers, and | fact that wealth is still securely intrenched, and bribery and 
the business men—prospered, and to-day Wisconsin stands in | corruption still play a strong part in national elections, the 
a most enviable position—a leader among the great States of | people in 1924 would have carried their leader to the crowning 
this great Union. glory of every American’s highest ambition—the Presidency of 
This is the best testimonial and evidence of the wisdom and | the United States, 
constructiveness of the La Fo LLerre ideals and principles. But La Fo.vetre had shown himself to be the peer among men. 
his work in the State, both as private citizen and as its governor | In all his endeavors he proved himself equal to his task. En- 
for three terms does not end the story of the achievements of dowed with a strong physique, a keen mind, a powerful intellect, 
Ronerr M. La Fottetre. He has also played a most conspicuous | & g00d voice, and pleasing personality, he was ideally equipped 
part in the national life of our country. Indeed he has made | by nature. Habits of industry and determination of purpose 
himself felt throughout the length and breadth of this Nation. | Were also his. But all this could not have made him the truly 
Here it was, under the dome of this magnificent building, | 8Teat man that he was. It was, sir, the bigness of his heart, 
the Nation’s Capitol, as a Member of Congress of the United | Sensing always the injuciices, inequality of opportunity, and 
States, that Ropert M. La Fotterre had labored for more than | U2happiness of the people that caused him to marshal all of 
a quarter of a century. No public servant who sat in this his God-given faculties in his effort to discover their causes 
Chamber or over yonder in the Senate ever toiled more dili- | #24 to secure a remedy for them. Like unto the mother heart 
gently and more faithfully in trying to cope with the many | her child, to La Fotterre the value of human life was the 
perplexing problems that confronted his Nation. For three highest thought. He sought greater opportunity for man’s free 
terms he sat in this Chamber as a Member of the House of | 224 full development. He wanted to bring humanism into this 
Representatives. The late President McKinley was then also a | ™4terialistic and imperfect social and economic order. To him 
Member of this body, and the tariff question was the chief sub- | 20thing seemed to be more precious, more worthy of protection 
ject of consideration. La Fouuerre was quick to see the im- | ®24 preservation than human life itself. Would that we, too, 
portance of this question and prepared himself with the | C°Uld always be actuated by this high and noble thought. 
thoroughness that was always characteristic of everything that Thus the value, sir, of the service he rendered, whether 
he undertook to do. His speech on the tariff ranks with the through the enactment of constructive legislation which he 
best of those delivered by his older and more distinguished col- sponsored or favored, or by his constant exposure and onslaught 
leagues at that time. This at once won him early recognition | — corruption in government, can hardly be estimated 
and distinction as a student of public affairs and as an able | a an expression of mere words. Neither is it necessary 
and fearless exponent of his views. ae here the long list of achievements recorded oppo 
Later, when McKinley became President, he showed his high : 
regard for LA Fou.etre’s abilities by the fact that he offered him Me pee weg oe should ~ singled out at this time from 
the important post of Comptroller of the Currency, but which LA a _oe . ee eee it is the fact _that 
La FoiLerre could not accept. The office of governor and the | ))4) cae ae e to a different, if not new, political 
werk he was then doing for the State of Wisconsin was more | P210S°P y—the principles of progressivism—gradually to be 
important. ee Sion tae — eo in time, — ae _- 
It remains for others to tell more fully about his long and ng reegee ental vigen, spent dibeta n a 
uninterrupted service in the Senate of the United States. It are not only for the benefit of the few, but for the 
is that period of his life that has stamped its deepest imprints . a x s. 
upon our Nation's history. Great were the odds at times which b Need ao henge wonder why homage is paid to this 
he had to face, but greater still was his courage, which has came on we a who has Fe from our midst— 
always carried him past the obstacles that were thrown in Nation oe alate : ean “toon ee eat aid anaes 
his way. Once convinced of the soundness of purpose and cover ‘pages of ce a sae ae sees meee: aa vee 
justice of the cause, he permitted nothing to deter him. Neither La For LETTE. Also elects ima 1. ar need te ae ; ee 
bribery, threats, vilification, or persecution could change the Hall of F: in th Nation's Capi : — ee Soe - 
course he set out to follow. He had the courage of his con- | ¢o, wis ae bh es = aa yes ee ee his memory, 
viction, but oh, how much he had to suffer for it! Particularly | , ae s = — enered tte re — by os 
fresh in my memory are those terrible trials that he had to go | poa) mg woe ere. But, for us, sir, the 
through during the dark days of the World War. eal purpose of to-day’s exercises should not be merely to voice 
If ever, sir, there was a brave man, it was La Fouterrs. It = admiration and respect for Ropert M. La FouLerte, but to 
was his high regard for human life and his love for his country = s a eee in the good cause for which he gave his 
that made him do the things which no other man in public life whole life, and to carry on. 
has ever done, and which, in my opinion, stamps him, in our 
time at least, as the bravest of the brave—a constructive states- 
man, a real national hero. 





Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I can not describe the feelings 
a oppress - ee to speak of Roperr Manion 
. : : 44 Foiterte. Anything I say, I fear, will only detract atten- 
La Fouterre, in the Senate, it will be remembered, like in| tion for a fleeting ear from the enduring monument 
the first days of his fight for the uplift of his State, was | 14 Fouzerre built for himself. If I were to write his epitaph 
practically alone in the struggle to advance the cause of the | jt would simply be: “La Fouterre.” That name, throughou' 
common man, The press of the country was against him. And | the world expr >sses more than anything else that may be 
organized wealth fought him. La FOLLETTE made his challenge said of him. It expresses honesty and integrity, buttressed by 
to them when he declared: profound intellect and matchless courage; it expresses welfare 

The supreme issue, involving all others, is the encroachment of the | Of the human race, defense of the rights of the poor, sacrifice 
powerful few upon the rights of the many. This great power has | Of personal well-being, and all for the making of a better 
come between the people and their Government, We must, with states- ! world in which to live. 
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La FotzieTre was fortunate, in his early life, in coming in 
contact with two of Wisconsin’s greatest men, just as thou- 
sands of other young men, in turn, have been fortunate in com- 
ing in contact with him. These two great men were John 
Bascomb, president of our State university, and Chief Justice 
Ryan, of our supreme court, 

‘John Bascomb expounded to the students of the university 
the doctrine that every individual who avails himself of the 
training offered by the university at the expense of the State, 
should pay for the opportunity of education in service to the 
State. Justice Ryan, in a historic address to the graduates of 
the university, in 1873, pointed the way in which that service 
could be rendered when he said: 


1927 


There is looming up a new and dark power. The accumu- 


lation of individual wealth seems to be greater than it ever has been | 


since the downfall of the Roman Empire. The enterprises of the 
country are aggregating vast corporate combinations of unexampled 
capital, boldly marching, not for economic conquests only, but for 
political power. * * * Already, here at home, one great corpo- 
ration has trifled with the sovereign power, and insulted the State. 
There is grave fear that it and its great rival have confederated to 
make partition of the State and share its spoils. * * * The ques- 
tion will arise, “ Which shall rule, wealth, or man; which shall lead 
money or intellect; who shal] fill public stations—educated and 
patriotic free men, or the feudal serfs of corporate capital?” 


To the propositions laid down by these two great Americans 
La Fot.ierre dedicated his life. In his autobiography he tells 
us that— 


the issue is not the tariff; it is not the currency; it is not conservation 
or railroad regulation. These are but manifestations of the struggle. 
The supreme issue involving all others— 


Hie said— 
is the encroachment of the powerful few upon the rights of the many. 


Only a few days ago we had a demonstration of the truth of 
that statement as a reminder that the great issue La FoL.Letrre 
defined is still with us. A single individual representing 145 
power companies, capitalized at $9,000,000,000 told the members 
of this House and 118,000,000 people in the United States of 
America, that a pending bill for the development of Boulder 
Dam could not pass unless this Government is willing to build 
the dam and turn over to the power monopoly the rights of 
selling the power to the people. La Fo.tette believed that 
that system of legislation and administration meant govern- 
ment by special interests; government by the favored few 
instead of the many; plutocracy instead of democracy; govern- 
ment by wealth instead of man; feudal serfs instead of free 
and patriotic men; government by money instead of intellect. 
And in his 40 years’ battle against that system, a battle not yet 
won, LA FOoLLeTTe never surrendered and never sounded a 
retreat. 

Demosthenes was driven to the grave for preaching democ- 
racy to the ancients. Socrates was forced to drink the cup of 
hemlock for advocating that men should seek the truth. Cicero 
was beheaded for endeavoring to drive corruption out of the 
toman Empire. Lincoln was assassinated for abolishing hu- 
man slavery. La FoLierTe was persecuted for trying to put 
into effect the Declaration of Independence. And the One who 
brought Christianity into the world was crucified on the cross. 
LA FoLiLerre placed human rights above property rights. When 
Wisconsin placed him in charge of the affairs of the State, by 
electing him governor in 1900, LA FoLLerre immediately began 
the struggle of wresting the government of Wisconsin from the 
hands of the powerful few and placing it in the hands of the 
many. That was in exact accord with the conception of gov- 
ernment as laid down by the fathers of this country and ex- 
pressed in both the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


His first step in the great struggle that followed, a struggle | 


that was to continue for a decade, was to abolish the old caucus 
system where delegates to conventions, and public servants from 
United States Senators down to coroners, were chosen in the 
back rooms of saloons, and to place the machinery for choosing 
public servants in the hands of the people, through direct 
primary, giving the man in overalls as much to say about his 
Government as the magnate of corporate wealth. For this, he 
was called a dangerous radical. His next step was to attack 
the power of the railroads, those identical corporations referred 


to by Chief Justice Ryan, 25 years before, as seeking to “ make | 


partition of the State and to share its spoils.” During 
La Fouterte’s first administration as governor, and after every 
proposal for bringing these great corporations under control 
had failed, the railroads made the boast that no legislation had 
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been enacted in Wisconsin in 30 years that had 
approved by them, Defeated in the 
appealed his case to the court of the 
Wisconsin. During this campaign the railroads brought te their 
support the banks of the State. Through their system of rebates 
they secured the aid of merchants, manufacturers, and chambers 
of commerce, who furnished money to go out over the State 
and buy editorial space in the newspapers. The press, accord- 
ingly, denounced La FoLLetrte as a most dangerous demagogue, 
seeking to wreck the financial fabric of Wisconsin, drive fac- 
tories out of the State, throw thousands of wage earners out of 
employment, and ruin the farmers by taking away their markets. 

But LA FoLiettre had the facts and he never went into battle 
without ammunition. This, coupled with his oratorical powers, 
made him an impregnable warrior in the fight for economic 
justice. He read the roll call on men and measures. He held 
the public records of public servants up to the gaze of the 
voters, and when the people understood, the railroads were 
brought under control of the State. 

He placed our banking system upon as solid a foundation 
as may be found anywhere in the Union. He created a tax 
commission and abolished a tax system that permitted the 
railroads to assess themselves, and built up a system of tax- 
ation for the whole State in accordance with the principle of 
“ability to pay.” He placed the public health above profits 
and drove food adulterators beyond our borders. La FoLLerrs 
found many of our factories hotbeds of filth and disease. He 
found them drawing upon our future laboring capital by em- 
ploying children of tender years at tasks and hours entirely 
beyond endurance. He found women, mothers—employed as 
long as 41 consecutive hours—at tasks beyond their strength, 
sacrificing their health in order to get bread for the family. 
He found many places of employment breeders of crime. He 
found that among the 40,000 workers of the State there were 
30,000 industrial accidents per year that caused an average loss 
of time of two weeks or more, and as high as 271 of these were 
fatal. He found that in every community where the death rate 
from tuberculosis was highest, in that community the most un- 
sanitary conditions in factories and workshops existed, He 
found that employers were paying $5,000,000 a year to insurance 
companies for protection against liability for accidents, and 
that only about one dollar out of every fifty found its way 
into the pockets of the injured working men or their dependents. 
The remainder went to the coffers of insurance companies and 
the pockets of attorneys and claim agents. He found that 60 
per cent of the time of our courts was taken up by damage cases 
arising out of industrial accidents. 

LA FoLuLetrte changed all this. He took the children of the 
State out of the factories and placed them in the schools. He 
prohibited, through legislation, the employment of women and 
children in places dangerous to health or morals. He cleaned 
up the factories-of the State so that the death rate from tuber- 
culosis fell in factory districts as sanitary conditions improved. 
He reduced the accident rate of the State over 60 per cent and 
diverted the $5,000,000 paid by employers for insurance into the 
pockets of injured workmen or their dependents, and entirely 
relieved the courts of damage suits arising from industrial 
accidents. 

For this work no honest man who knows the record and has 
ever read the Declaration of Independence, will say La Fo..erre 
was a demagogue, a radical, or a man seeking the destruction 
of democracy. These epithets come from the powerful few 
whenever their supremacy is challenged. It was so in the 
days of the Magna Charta; it was so in the days of Jefferson; 
it was so in the days of Lincoln; and it was so when the star 
of Bethlehem poised above the lowly manger. But let us hope 
that it may not always be so. 

After La FoLierte had served three terms as Governor of 
Wisconsin, his people sent him to Washington to do for the 
Nation what he had done for the home folks. What he did 
here may safely be left to the verdict of history. 

But I think it will not be disputed that for nearly 20 years 
La FOLLETTE was leader of the Progressive opposition and the 
spokesman of millions of American people in the United States 
Senate. It was he who organized and led the revolt in the 
Republican Party against party leaders, which culminated in 
the direct election of United States Senators, control of. cor- 
porate wealth by a more progressive body of legislation, in 
State and Nation, and a higher sense of civie consciousness all 
over this land than we have known since the World War. 

When that war engulfed Europe in August, 1914, La Fou.etre 
took his stand with 90 per cent of the American people. inciud- 
ing the spokesmen and leaders of all parties, for peace. He 
proposed as early as 1915 the calling of a conference of the 
neutral nations of the world for the protection of neutral! rights 
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against all belligerents alike, and for mediation between the 
warring powers, As a candidate for a third election to the 
United States Senate in 1916, La Forierre gave an open specific 
pledge to his people that he would continue his efforts to keep 
this country out of the World War. 

La Fot.erte kept that pledge. Ten years ago this month 
he conducted the historic filibuster that defeated the armed ship 
bill. a measure that was opposed with equal vigor in this body 
by Kitchin, of North Carolina, the majority leader; Mann, of 
Illinois, the minority leader; and Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
the Speaker of the House. 

Yet from that hour La FoLuertre was singled out alone for 
the most savage campaign of abuse, misrepresentation, and 
vilification ever yisited upon a public man in the history of this 
country. The people of Wisconsin understood why. They knew 
that in the eyes of his calumniators La FoLieTTe had sinned 
not by opposing war, as many other patriotic men had done 
that, but by insisting that great wealth should pay its share of 
the cost of the war. 

This is not the time or place to review the events of that 
period when LA Foiuerre, after a nation-wide propaganda was 
condemned by the legislature of his own State, by the faculty 
and board of regents of his alma mater, by the city club of 
his own city, and threatened with expulsion from his seat in 
the United States Senate. But in 1922 LA FotLerre submitted 
his war record to the people of Wisconsin, discussed and de- 
fended it, and he received the greatest indorsement ever given 
a United States Senator in a primary and an election. 

I shall only say here that La Fotierre took more pride in 
his war record than in any other official act of his life, and I 
offer the prediction that when the day comes, as it will come, 
when a majority of the seats in this body and in the Senate 
are filled by men who love peace enough to fight for peace, 
who will make the choice between peace and war without fear 
of Executive power, or the propagunda of the press, or the 
pressure of selfish corporate interests, RoBertT MArIion La 
FOLLETTE Will be sustained. 

There comes back to me now the memory of my first glimpse 
of La Fortertre 380 years ago. He was then making his 
first campaign for governor in the campaign of 1896. I heard 
him in the opera house at the little city of Stevens Point, where 
I was a college student. I followed him to the next town the 
next night, drawn to him like thousands of other young men of 
our State by the dauutless courage, the evident honesty, and 
the mental power of the man. And as I followed him from that 
first meeting 30 years ago until the day of his death, I 
found him preaching always the same doctrine and fighting 
for the same principles of democratie government. 

Although five million of American citizens supported La 
FoLLETTE as an independent candidate for President in 1924, 
the mass of the people of the Nation never knew him as the 
people of Wisconsin knew and understood Him. They were 
never permitted to know him. In Wisconsin, LA FouLerre 
literally covered every square mile of the State in a dozen cam- 
paigns from 1894 until 1922, in which he overcame the or- 
ganized opposition of the press, the corporations, the large 
banks, and fashionable society with no weapon except his own 
power on the platform. I have seen him hold an audience of 
10,000 people with a complex economie discussion, and with the 
same earnestness and effort address a dozen farmers or me- 
chanics at a country crossroad. 

On the platform, La FoLLertre was a great teacher, educating 
the people of the State in politics and economics. In office, as 
legislator or executive, he was a tireless and resourceful 
builder, seeking to adapt our Government to modern conditions 
to afford democratic results, 

LA FoLu_rerTey understood the common people because he was 
one of them by origin and never lost his contact with them. He 
summed up one of the cardinal principles of his creed when he 
said: 

I do not fear public opinion; I respect it. 


This man has often been represented as a domineering, hard, 
and bitter personality, but as one who knew him for 30 
years I can testify that no man ever possessed a more kindly 
disposition, a more sympathetic nature, or was more sensitive 
to the feelings of those about him than he. Sometimes mis- 
taken in his judgment of men, often betrayed by trusted lieuten- 
ants, LA FoLietTe could forgive and forget a personal injury, 
but he would never compromise a principle or have commerce 
with the trimmer. He remained to the last open-handed and 
helpful to all men and an inspiration to the youth of the State. 
When he diced, hundreds of thousands of homes in the State, 
where he had never been known except as “ Bos,” mourned his 
passing as that of a member of the family. 

from the time La FoLvertr entered this House nearly a half 
a celitury ago as a young man of 29, throughout a public career 
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of 40 years, he never betrayed a trust or failed his people. 
When history shall have balanced the scales and rendered him 
full justice, Roserr Marion La Fo.werre will be accorded a 
place, where the people of his own State who knew him best 
have already enshrined him, with Jefferson, and Lincoln, in 
company with the noblest defenders of human rights of all 
lands and of all ages, 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, it is a very high privilege to be 
called here by my colleagues from Wisconsin to pay by presence 
and by voice a little tribute to the memory of a wonderful man. 

In view, Mr. Speaker, of the presence of so many Representa- 
tives of his own immediate home country, I think perhaps it 
would be out of place this morning for me to take up very 
much time in paying my particular tribute. Rather I would 
be pleased to have permission to say now that I shall adopt 
the tributes paid by his every fellow here as my own indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, if one should employ the term “ beautiful grief,” 
one might be misunderstood. And yet this morning I have 
witnessed evidences of beautiful grief upon the faces, upon the 
cheeks, and upon the quivering lips of men who loved Rosperr 
La FOLLETTE while he lived, and who love his memory now. 

Often I have heard men say that these memorial services 
which we of the Congress conduct in memory of our loved and 
lost are meaningless. To me, upon an occasion like this a year 
or so ago, when tributes were expressed in the United States 
Senate in honor of him whose memory we are honoring to-day, 
I was thrilled, I was joyed, by the tributes paid to the memory 
of Rospert La FoLietTe by men who had served with him in the 
Senate during the dark days when he was so much misunder- 
stood because of the course he pursued with reference to the 
entry of our country into the war. And when I heard one 
after another of those Senators speak of him as a pure patriot, 
and particularly regarding the words of Senator Fernald, who 
was so long his seat mate in the Senate, and hearing Senator 
Fernald pronounce Ropert LA FOLLETTE as one of the purest 
patriots he had ever known, I felt that that ceremony was of 
value, not only to La Forterre’s friends, but also to the Amer- 
ican people, who had believed in him, and who for a little 
while had been swept away from their belief by the frenzied 
advocates of war. 

I am thinking this morning, Mr. Speaker, that I might pay 
the highest tribute to the memory of Rospert La FoLierre and 
might make an interesting disclosure to the fellows of his own 
home commonwealth here assembled by citing what appears in 
my own community to be a positive fact, namely, that the 
greatest living poet had La Fottetre in mind whem he painted 
that word picture of the champion of the common people in 
contest with the monster of greed. In fact I am sure he had 
Rosert LA FoLiette in mind when he wrote his Battle Cry. 
Ah, I was sure of it after conversation with that great poet 
time and again, although I am not privileged now to tell you 
positively that in those lines La FotLetre was the poet’s hero. 
Yet I am privileged to tell you that I drew, and honestly, I 
think, from the poet’s conversation the fact that at least 
LA FOLLETTE was one of the heroes he had in mind when he 
wrote the Battle Cry. And with that suggestion, Mr. Speaker, 
I think I may pay my best tribute now to the memory of 
Rosert LA Forietre by reciting here that great poet's battle 
song, that great poet’s heart cry of the people, which he drafted 
under eaption “The Battle Cry.” 1 can see Ronert LA Forietre 
in every line of it. I have heard La Fotterre often, although 
never privileged to have that close acquaintance with him which 
would have been my pleasure and my profit. But as boy and 
man I have studied him, and in the lines of this greatest of 
poets I have the privilege of looking right out througli the lines, 
and at the end of each of them to behold my memory picture 
of Ropert La Fotterte. The poet said: 


THE BATTLE CRY 

More than half beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night: 

Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 

I, who bow not but before Thee, 
God of the fighting clan, 

Lifting my fists, I implore Thee, 
Give me the heart of a man! 


What though [ live with the winners 
QOr perish with those who fall? 

Only the cowards are sinners, 
Fighting the fight is all. 

Strong is my foe—he advances! 
Snapt is my blade, O Lord! 

See the proud banners and lances! 
Oh, spare me this stub of a sword. 








Give me no pity, nor spare me; 
Calm not the wrath of my foe. 
See where he beckons to dare me! 
Bleeding, half beaten—-I go. 
Not for the glory of winning, 
Not for the fear of the night; 
Shunning the battle is sinning— 
Oh, spare me the heart to fight! 


Red is the mist about me; 
Deep is the wound in my side; , 
“ Coward!” thou criest to flout me? 
O terrible foe, thou hast lied! 
Here with my battle before me, 
God of the fighting clan, 
Grant that the woman who bore me 
Suffered to suckle a man! t 


i 
Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, more than 70 years ago, in a 
little log cabin in Dane County, Wis., Ropert M. LA FoLuerre 
was born. We are assembled to-day to pay our respects to that 
man, not for the wealth he accumulated nor for what he inher- 
ited but for the things he accomplished and his steadfast 
devotion to his ideals. 

Words spoken here will add little to the memory of Senator 
La Foutetre. His life of service to the plain people consti- 
tutes a monument more enduring than our poor efforts of eulo- 
gium. His record of achievements will keep his name shining 
ou the ages of history long after his foes have faded into 
oblivion, 

Beginning his career in Wisconsin at a time when the State 
government was in the clutches of corrupt political bosses, when 
intrigue and bargaining in the public business was the order of 
the day, Ropert M. LA FOLLETTE at once found himself opposing 
these influences. He soon learned that the captain of industry 
can always enlist the aid of the best talent in the land; that 
wealth can always purchase its defenders; and that the plain 
people seldom have an advocate to speak for them. In keeping 
with his nature, he instinctively threw his lot with those of 
his kind, and from that time forward until the day of his death 
his whole thought and energy was spent fighting their battles, 
striving to make the world a little pleasanter, a little brighter 
for those who toil. 

A State government which has not been touched by the breath 
of scandal for the last 25 years and a State citizenry enjoying 
economic, political, and religious freedom is a living evidence 
of the accomplishments of this man and the soundness of his 
principles. In the past generation no man has dared come before 
the people of Wisconsin and advocate the return to the spoils 
system of political control which existed before Ropert M. 
LA FoLLeTTe swept corruption from the corridors of the State 
capitol at Madison, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I recognize the futility of attempting in 
the brief space allotted to me to recite the things Rosrerr M. 
LA FoLLerre accomplished in his lifetime. It would ‘be useless 
to attempt even in a much longer time to recount the far- 
reaching effects of his achievements. I can not, however, refrain 
from testifying to the intellect and moral courage of the man 
who held such complete sway over the people of Wisconsin. 

He Lad a restless mind, he sought always to pick out the 
flaws in government, to overthrow tyranny and expose political 
dishonesty. Not only did he seek the errors in the social order 
but he sought the remedy as well. It iS not the part of a 
genius to discover the flaws, but to prescribe a remedy is the 
test of statesmanship. 

In a large measure Senutor LA FoLLettTe’s success as a states- 
man may be attributed to the fact that he never advocated a 
measure, he never fought for a principle without first absorbing 
all available facts and information and marshaling them into 
orderly array. His was a method of research and experiment 
step by step. Me did not shrink from a principle because it 
was new or fear a measure because it was untried. 

To the stranger he appeared as one who reveled in the 
carnage of battle, who delighted in striking down his opponents, 
but in truth nothing was farther from his nature. His sym- 
pathies were all with those who tilled the soil and labored in 
the factory, and he granted no quarter to those in the seats of 
the oppressor. When obeying meant violating his convictions, 
when acquiescing meant what he conceived to be surrender, 
when to follow meant to abandon his principles, he took the 
only course open to one of his nature and stood and fought for 
what he believed +o be right. No matter what the odds, he 
hewed to the line until the day of his death. 

Mr. Speaker, no comments upon the life of Senator La For- 
LETTE would be worth while without mention of his great 
courage. During the days of the World War, when the flames 
of passion swept the Nation and threatened to consume all who 
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had the temerity to speak in the name of peace, when the cry 
of “traitor” and “ pacifist” engulfed all who had the courage 
to protest against war, Senator La Fo.iterrs exhibited an exam- 
ple of courage seldom recorded in the pages of history. 

Foreseeing the results of war and possessed of an unbounded 
sympathy for those who must suffer the hardships of war, he 
instinctively opposed it. Having determined upon his course, he 
launched himself into the struggle in their defense with all his 
energy. He never doubted the righteousness of his position. 
That stand brought down upon his head an avalanche of vitu- 
peration. From one end of the land to the other he was 
denounced as a traitor to his country, an agent of the Kaiser, 
and some found the term “copperhead” most convenient. 
When he entered a street car it was immediately vacated ; when 
he appeared it was the signal for hisses, but he continued on 
his course! Standing at his desk in the Senate directly in 
front of the Vice President, when the whole country was clam- 
oring for war, his voice rang out in denunciation of all the 
hideous sufferings and hardships that inevitably accompany 
armed conflicts between nations. Thus alone he stood while 
his fellow Senators denounced him as an enemy of mankind. 
But those dark days are fading from memory. To-day, on 
this occasion, we acknowledge our appreciation of the superb 
courage of the man. No words may be more fittingly applied 
to him than a paraphrase of his favorite lines from which he 
seemed to draw inspiration: 


It mattered not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
He was the master of his fate, 

He was the captain of his soul. 


Mr. Speaker, the champion of the plain people has gone home, 
never again to raise his voice in defense of the oppressed. His 
dynamic personality, his powerful intellect and devotion to 
those he loved are no more. To us who remain and believe in 
his principles falls the duty of reaffirming our faith in him and 
carrying on the ideals for which he gave his life. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION TO COMMEMORATS THE LiFe AND SERVICES oF 
ROBERT MARION LA FOLLETTE ADOPTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF WIs- 
CONSIN JUNE 19, 1925 


(“I am at peace with all the world, but there is a lot of work I 
still could do. I don’t know how the people will feel toward me, but 
I shall take to the grave my love for them which has sustained me 
through life.”—Last words of Ropert Marion La FOLLETT®.) 


commemorate the life 
Marion LA FOLLETTS 


Joint resolution to and services of Rorrert 


Wisconsin mourns the death of its most illustrious its senior 
Senator, ROBERT MARION LA FOLLETTE. 

La FoLueTtTe and Wisconsin are inseparable in the minds of the 
American people. This State hgs had other great leaders, men of 


ability and vision. No other of its sons, however, influenced so pro- 


son, 


foundly the history of the State and Nation. 
A native son of Wisconsin, LA FoLLetre was born in the town of 
Primrose, Dane County, on June 14, 1855. He was graduated from 


the University of Wisconsin with the class of 1879, was admitted to 
the bar in 1880, and in that year was elected district attorney, a posi- 
tion which he held for four years. He was elected to Congress in 
1884 and was twice reelected. One of its youngest members, his ability 
won him a place on the Ways and Means Committee, the most impor- 
tant In the House of Representatives 

After completing his last term in the House in 1891, La FoLumprrs 
for 10 years held no public office. During this period he founded a 
political organization, which was the beginning of what has 
to be known as the “ progressive movement” throughout this country. 

Elected governor in 1900, he was reelected in 1902 and 1904. Ags 
governor La Fo..Lerre attracted nation-wide attention by his success- 
ful fight for the constructive, progressive legislation for which Wiscon- 
sin has become famous. From LA Fouuerre’s administration dates 
the ascendancy of the University of Wisconsin and the correlation of 
its activities to the public service. Under his leadership were enacted 
the first state-wide primary law and the first effective railroad-rate 
regulation law in the Nation, model antipass, railroad taxation, bank- 
ing, civil service, and labor laws, and many other enactments which, 
like those enumerated, have stood the test of time and have been 
copied by other States and the Federal Government. 

La FOLLETTE was elected United States Senator in 1905, and after 
completing the work he promised to do as governor took his seat in 
the Senate in December of that year. From that date he served con- 
tinuously as a Senator until his death, being three times reelected by 
unprecedented majorities. 

In his 20 years of service as United States Senator La FoLuerrs 
was the outstanding champion of human rights and of legislation for 
the protection of the weak and the oppressed. In his fight to abolish 
slavery on American merchant ships, to prevent child labor, to limit 
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the hours of service of railway employees and of women in industry, 
and to safeguard the lives of the workers, he improved the conditions 
of labor of millions. In initiating the policy of preserving the natural 
resources remaining in the public domain and in Indian lands under 
the leasing system, and in protecting the rights of the Government 
in the naval oil reserves, he was the mest comprehensive and practical 
advocate of conservation of his generation. In his never-ceasing battles 
against monopoly and for railroad rates allowing only a reasonable 
return upon actual investment he protected the economic interests of 
all the American people. In pressing forward the cause of women’s 
suffrage and in securing the popular election of United States Senators 
he advanced the cause of democracy, In his successful efforts to 
purge the United States Senate of men elected by lavish and unlawful 
expenditures of money he protected the National Congress against 
debauchery and corruption. In his courageous advocacy of the rights 
of free speech and liberty of the press he upheld the best traditions of 
the fathers. In the greatest struggle of his time, namely, the attain- 
ment of social justice and of industrial and political democracy, La FoL- 


LErTE was the leader, and his leadership was one of courage, ability, 
constructive power, vision, and, above all, of deep and passionate 
sympathy with the common people. 

L.A FoLLerre was the recognized head of the progressive movement in 
the United States. Never was his influence greater than at the time 
of his death. Lacking organization and campaign funds, La FOLLETT 


in 1924 polled 5,000,000 votes for President of the United States, the 


largest vote ever cast for an independent candidate. 

LA FOLLETTE was ever the champion of the common man and the 
advocate of democracy. Democracy to him meant not merely political 
democracy but equality of economic opportunity. He fought relent- 


lessly graft, corruption, and all forms of special privilege. He never 
da principle. He had the courage of his convictions despite 
calumny and ostracism, 

All who really knew La Foutetre loved him. Many of his political 
enemies were his personal friends. Largely shunning “ society,” he 


devoted himself to his public duties and to his home and fireside. His 


compromi sf 


devotion to his family was exemplary. His long career was never 
sullied by breath of scandal, personal or political. 
A man of great industry, of keen anal, tical mind, an outstanding 


student of economics, he brought to the presentation of public questions 
a storehouse of facts and a masterly application of philosophy to the 
political economic problems of his time. His great ability, his 
unswerving and unselfish devotion to public service, his unimpeachable 
integrity, his unsurpassed courage, his consistent adherence to his 
ideals, generally acknowledged in his lifetime, are universally conceded 
upon his death. 

LA Fouuerrr is dead, but the soul of him lives in people’s hearts 
wherever men are striving for freedom. La FoLLertr’s voice is still, 
but the spirit that spoke through it is the spirit of brotherhood and 
righteousness, and is enduring. 


and 


Millions the world over mourn the death of RoBERT MARgion La Fot- 
LETTE More intensely than elsewhere this sense of the loss of a great 
leader of the people is felt by the citizens of Wisconsin. He was the 
embodiment of the spirit of the State. Sorn, raised, educated within 
this State, laboring in behalf of its people, he was by them beloved in 
@ personal way as was no other man in the history of the Common- 
wealth. Therefore be it 


Resolved by the assembly, the senate concurring, That this resolution 


be spread in full upon the journals of both houses to express the 
recognition of the State of Wisconsin of the services rendered to the 
State and Nation by RoperT Marion La FOLLETTe, 


HERMAN W. SACHTJEN, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Henry A. HUBER, 
President of the Senate. 
FE. W. SCHOENFELD, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, for nearly a quarter of a century 
I made my home at Orfordville, a village in southern Wisconsin, 
almost within the shadow of the State Capitol. During that 
time it was my privilege to know something of the man to 
whose memory we are to-day meeting to pay tribute; I wit- 
nessed the strife, the unending strife in which he was plunged 
by the driving force of his deep-seated convictions; I saw at 
close range the fires that played about him. 

I saw, oh, how many times, how the people flocked to his 
standard; I saw the throngs that greeted him on every occa- 
sion, whether his subject touched matters of State or whether, 
perchance, he delivered a scholarly lecture on Shakespeare. 

As for myself, I went many an evening to the neighboring 
cities—Brodhead, Janesville, Beloit—to sit, spellbound, for 
three hours or more in rapt, almost worshipful, attention. 
And if compelled in those early days to spend the night in a 
freight-train caboose in order to fill an appointment for the day 
following, I felt well repaid for the inconveniences I endured. 
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To me, as a young man in the ministry, he was the true hero, 
always the one to champion the cause of the lowly and the 
downtrodden. In many ways he seemed to me the very embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the Nazarene. The impress made on my 
youthful mind can never be obliterated. 

And the more I saw him and heard him and read of him, 
the more he increased in stature. With every act, every utter- 
ance, every influence he grew and developed, and his impress 
deepened. 

To-day, after more than 30 years of intimate acquaintance 
with and careful study of his life and work, his achievements 
and his efforts, it is my calm, sober judgment that the historian 
of the future will acclaim him one of the greatest men that 
God ever reared on the Western Hemisphere. 

Our sense of values, in a national way, is not reliable. All 
through the history of our great Nation we find proofs of the 
statement that men who have performed the most distinguished 
service have often been denied a true appraisal of their worth 
until long after their death. 

It may be a safe assertion that, even as Webster and Clay 
in their time towered above the Presidents under whom they 
served and made themselves felt as the great constructive 
statesmen of their time, so will LA Fotuerre stand out as a 
man of achievement long after his contemporaries in higher 
office have been forgotten, 

The greatest political honors of the Nation often are bestowed 
on men who capitulate to popularity, who prefer to avoid strife 
rather than to be guided by principle, guided often into a soul- 
scorching battle. Of the latter type was La Foterte, he who 
has brought about more constructive changes in our govern- 
mental policies and practices than any other one man of his 
time. Others have enumerated some of them; 1 shall not do 
so at this time. 

Only this one point: He is great among the great men 
only because he had the unflinching courage to attack 
forces he knew were operating against the public weal, 
only because he was the “ Fighting Bos” that has made one 
of the most picturesque and lovable figures in history, pot 
only because he attacked the existing order, but because always, 
always he offered, with God-given vision, a constructive, work- 
able, sound remedy for what he criticized. First for his home 
State of Wisconsin, then for his beloved United States. 

First for his home State; yes. And to-day Wisconsin has 
a government and laws which are the basis for constructive 
changes and forward-looking amendments in the laws of every 
State in the Union. Add to that truly remarkable service the 
list of accomplishments for his Nation, and you have a record 
of service that no man since Lincoln can duplicate. 

He loved his fellow men. His actions showed it all through 
his life; and his last spoken word reiterated it. 

For them he wanted greater happiness. To that he dedicated 
himself, and in that effort for their happiness he found his 
own, a happiness which he valued above riches or praise or 
material reward. 

For them he wanted a fuller expression in the halls of Gov- 
ernment. He knew that their interests were not pressed as 
vigorously as those of the smaller, more powerful group. He 
saw their privileges slipping away from them, saw the steadily 
increasing advantages of the monopolistic industrial and 
financial groups, and saw that protesting voices were too few 
and too weak to combat this tendency successfully. 

There was his life work. To raise his clear voice for the 
inarticulate, to represent faithfully and ably the great mass 
of unorganized citizens who were not able to use influence and 
strategy to protect their rights and interests, to stand un- 
swerving in the path of any legislative proposal which would 
not be for the greatest good to the greatest mass of people, to 
vision sound and constructive remedies, and to fight for their 
adoption regardless of consequences to La Fo.iuetrts, the man— 
to do all these was his inspired work. 

Others, in his time, felt the same call, the same prompting, 
undoubtedly with fully as great force, and responded with the 
same measure of whole-hearted, unselfish service. But they 
lacked, in some part, his accomplishments, characteristics, per- 
sonality. God gave him ability and talent in amount that is 
rarely found in one man’s body and soul. Courage was his, 
an indomitable resolve, inexhaustible patience, rare judgment 
and discernment, a depth of love and sympathy that not many 
could gauge. And these elevated him far above the rest. 

A man with the soul of an idealist, and yet immensely prac- 
tical. A man who had known the bitterest sorrows that come to 
men, but whose fine optimism would not be crushed. A man 
for whom disappointments only whetted determination, for 
whom delays only confirmed patience, for whom opposition but 
refined courage. Is it any wonder his people loved him so? 
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I shall carry to my grave the memory of the day of his burial, 


and the evidence there given of that love. I shall remember the 
services, simple and modest and unassuming as the man him- 
self was, yet significant and inspiring as he, too, was. I shall 
not forget the masterly tribute paid him by Doctor Haydon, nor 
the many pictures that flash to my mind when my thoughts go 
back to that day. But more soul-stirring than any of these 
to me was the sight of the grief-stricken thousands who waited 
their turn, m. ab and dumb with the sense of personal loss, to 
jook on their friend for the* last time. Such tributes speak 
more eloquently than any words we can utter. 

But there are tributes—words that our great and prominent 
men have left us. Associate Justice Brandeis has said: 


No man in public life to-day expresses the ideals of American de- 
mocracy so fully as does La Fouuerre in his thought, his acts, his 
living. No man in public life to-day has done much toward the 
attainment of those ideals. 


so 


An eminent southern jurist, Walter Clark, then chief justice 
of North Carolina’s supreme court, paid this striking tribute: 


He is more than a Republican, more than a Democrat. Above all 
men of my time, he is the representative of the great common people 


of this country. 


Said Warren S. Stone, head of the Locomotive Engineers: 


Senator La FouLerre always keeps his promises. Partisan politics 
have never influenced him. If a thing is right, Senator La Fou.Lerrs is 
for it; and if it is wrong, he is against it, regardless of politics 


Quotations from the pen of Theodore Roosevelt and of Wood- 
row Wilson have already been given by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Browne, and I shall not repeat them. 

With William Jennings Bryan, La Foiierre brought the fight 
against corruption to a nation-wide stage. To-day, these two 
are the figures which mark the definite beginning of the new 
era: their work will continue; their words of warning and 
uspiration still ring in our ears. 

As compared with many other in life in the 


men public 


Nation, we know that meager, indeed, was the material reward | 
A bare sustenance for himself and | 


to LA FOLLETTE. 
his loved ones was his: whereas, had he chosen 
unusual talents into other lines of endeavor, he 
been assurred a life of opulence and ease. 

He consciously, willingly chose these paths, 
compensation in the love and esteem of the people, to whose 
welfare he dedicated his life, and in the satisfaction that 
comes knowledge of duty well performed. These com- 
for the intense hatreds and bitter feelings aroused 


ineted out 
to turn his 
would have 


and he found his 


in 
pensated 


against him by his attacks upon the organized forces who 
were depriving the people of their rights and liberties. 
His very weakness proved his pillar of strength. It was 


because he did possess a sometimes violent, always righteous 
temper, and a sharp tongue that he was able to wield such : 
mighty influence. Enemies hated him for his denunciations, 
hated him more cordially than any other man in public service, 
yet they were impressed with wholesome respect. The public 
heard and remembered when his stern voice raised itself, as 
they never could have done had he been a flowery orator 
incapable of emotional stress. No honest man questioned his 
sincerity and his rigid adherence to principle, come what may. 

What an instance of that almost superhuman trait, to 
recall the experiences that were his in the days of the recent 
war. And what a satisfaction it must have been when the 
reaction set in, and vindication came. Nearly three years ago, 
While Senator LA Fotietrre was still in his full vigor and per- 
forming his most useful service, I spoke the following words 
on the floor of the House: 


The war profiteers and dollar-a-year patriots of this country hounded 
and persecuted and crucified on the tree of public opinion the greatest 
living constructive statesman of this or any other Nation, because he 
shouted open defiance to the lying hypocrites proclaiming their 
patriotism to high heaven they went forth to loot and plunder 
and exploit, wrapped in the silken folds of the Flag of Freedom, But 
atter every crucifixion in the history of mankind there is a correspond- 
ing resurrection, It may take three days, three years, three decades, 
or even three centuries, but it never, never fails to come. 

The plundering, silk-hatted mob of America that went out to loot a 
Nation may yet live to see the day when he whom they thought safely 
buried under ail their vile slander and calumny will be the respected 
leader of the greatest Republic of modern times. Stranger 
than this have happened in the memory of men now living. 


And 


as 


things 


I am satisfied that in the history books which our 


children and their children will read, LA Fo.tertre will be ac- 
corded his place as the real leader in the political life of our 
Nation in the first quarter of this century. 
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He saw the light, and he dared follow, not counting the cost. 
I think of him when I recall the words in Lowell's poem: 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever ‘twixt that darkness and that light. 
> ~ * « . > * 
Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ‘tis prosperous to be just. 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified. 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes—they were souls that stood a! 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man's plain truth to manhood and to God's supreme design 
* o + * * . 

For Humanity sweeps onward; where to-day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagets burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 


ne, 


To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn 


La FOLLETTE on more than one occasion referred to the mount- 
ing corruption in government as a “cancer.” And inevitably 
brought to my mind the picture of a great surgeon. He 
labored to cure that cancer, to remove it from the body politic 


| He knew that no quack remedy, with its soothing plasters and 





opiates, could cure; he knew that he must employ the methods 
ot the reputable surgeon, adopt drastic use the 
knife, even though it might smart and pain. 

And so he seemed severe, so often, in his language and meth 
ods. But if be spoke in the language of the twenty-third chapter 
of Matthew rather than in the language of the Beatitudes, if he 
came in the spirit of Elijah and Amos rather than in that of 
the Beloved Disciple, let never forget that the conditions 
which confronted those prophets of old were child’s play in 
comparison with the decay and corruption that surrounded this 
Klijah of the present age. 

He used neither the manners nor the vestments of the court- 
ier. He deemed it no part of his life’s mission to produce 
sweet music on harp or lute; his part was to rouse a nation, 
and this he did with a trumpet which gave no uncertain sound. 

He knew history well enough to know that he would reap the 
reward common to all benefactors of mankind since the dawn 
of civilization. But, steadfastly, unswervingly he pursued his 
the end. 


measures, 


us 


course to And generations yet unborn will rise up 
and call him blessed 
True, indeed, are the words of the poem from which I have 


already quoted: 
Truth forever the seaffold, the throne, 
Yet that seaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


We burn our Jeanne d Ares 


on wrong forever on 


at the stake; and our grand 
children elevate them to sainthood. We stone our prophets 
and kill them; and coming generations venerate them and hold 
their memory a sacred und hallowed thing. We spit upon the 
saviors of mankind, we persecute and crucify them: and sue- 
ceeding centuries bow down and worship them. 

So we say today: 


Roverrt Marion LA FotLettre is dead. Roperr Marion La 
FoLLETTe still lives. 
Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I shall 


speak of Rosert M. La Fo..erre from the viewpoint of a Sociat- 
ist, of a Wisconsin Socialist, and of a man who for more than 
a quarter of a century was the spokesman of an organized oppo- 
sition to some of his policies. We opposed him not. because we 
deemed him too radical, but because the minds of the 
Socialists these policies were inadequate, half-way measures. 
But though we opposed him often, I will say in justice to him 
that he was the most powerful and constructive champion of 
real democracy the Republican Party has produced since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. He undoubtedly was the most force- 
ful, most fearless, and probably also the most influential ex- 
ponent of progressive thouglit in the United States Senate. 

There was a no more aggressive and efficient fighter against 
every kind of corruption in the Congress of the United States 
in this generation than Roperrt M. LA Fourerre. It was La 
FOLLETTE who uncovered the conspiracy to get possession of 
Teapot Dome and of the California naval oil reserves, although 
other men received a good deal of the credit for it later on. 
And he made that fight, at first, single handed. 


to 
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While It was my good fortune to know Ropert M. La 
Fo.Lertre for a long time, we never got near enough to become 
really intimate, However, we were intimate enough for me to 
become acquainted with his beautiful family life. The Senator 
was so fortunate in getting a mate of exceptionally fine quali- 


ties and of having unusually bright children. He was very 
much devoted to all of them. 

Rosert M. LA Fo_ietre proved to be a great leader in many 
respects. He was one of the foremost defenders of the people’s 


is against the railroad corporations and greedy capitalists 
general, 

At no time, however, did his star shine brighter than during 
the World War. No other Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives of that period can show a record equal to his, 
and he rightfully declared at a meeting held in Milwaukee in 
unswer to a question that he would not exchange his war record 
with that of any other Senator or Congressman in the United 
States 


In matters 


viv! 


ih 


of labor legislation and in legislation for the 
welfare of the farmers, which, in these cases, means legislation 
for the betterment of the human race, no other statesman in 
this period has achieved as much as he did. And there is also 
this to be said, that not one of the laws passed through his 
efforts was ever declared unconstitutional. 

It is due to Ropert M. La For.erre and to the spirit which 
La FoLierre aroused that a number of these measures, most of 
which were socialistic in their origin, took shape and form and 


were enacted into law. 
Thus, for instance, Wisconsin was one of the States which 
had a system for the direct election of United States Senators 


by the people before the adoption of the sixteenth amendment. 
It was the first State to provide for the nomination at the 
primary of candidates for the United States Senate. 

Wisconsin was among the first States to have an effective 
auntipass law. Before the passage of that law the railroads 
used to give passes to members of the legislature and influen- 
tial politicians in order to make them subservient to their 
wishes, 

Wisconsin was one of the first States to require lobbyists to 
register and to file statements of their fees and expenses. 

Wisconsin was the first State to forbid the use of the lobbies 
of the legislative chambers to lobbyists, and compelled them 
to confine their activities to appearances before committees, 

Wisconsin was one of the first States that passed a civil 
service law, and even to-day the Wisconsin law is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive. 

Wisconsin passed the first compulsory part-time school law in 
1911. And we still have the best vocational schools in the 
country. 

The first university extension courses on the English model 
were organized by the Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin, 
und Wisconsin is still the leader in that field. 

Wisconsin was among the very first to organize an agricul- 
tural college in connection with the State university, and also 
one of the first to organize an agricultural experiment station. 
Wisconsin established the first short course in agriculture, and 
crganized the first dairy school. Wisconsin was also the first 
State to organize agricultural high schools. 

Agitation for an income tax began in Wisconsin in 1905, and 
a constitutional amendment providing such a tax was adopted 


in 1908, 

Wisconsin was the first State to make the income tax a prac- 
tical working measure and a source of real revenue. Since 
then many States have followed Wisconsin’s example. 


Wisconsin's ad valorem railroad law was not the first of its 
kind. Authorities agree, however, that the Wisconsin 
valore method is the best example of taxing railroad property. 

Wisconsin and Pennsylvania were the first States in which 
the tuberculin test was used. It was made compulsory in Wis- 
consin in 1911 

Wisconsin was one of the first States to enact legislation for 
the protection of the dairy interests. 

Wisconsin enacted a pure food law 

The industrial commission act of 
the United States which centralized 
department, 

While safety laws and factory inspection did not originate in 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin was the first State, nevertheless, to 
adopt the modern type of safety legislation, to compel employers 
to furnish a safe place of employment. 

And while Wisconsin was not the first State to enact a child 
labor law, to-day it is as advanced as any State in the Union, 
and has the best enforced law in the country. 

Wisconsin was one of the first States which enacted work- 
men's compensation laws, and the Wisconsin law was the first 


as early as 1897. 
1911 was the first law in 
all labor laws in a single 


ad | 


| 
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to become effective. It is still regarded as the model law of 
that type. 

Wisconsin was the first State that made it compulsory for 
employers under the compensation act to insure their risk, 
unless exempted from doing so by order of the industrial com- 
mission. This has been copied since by a number of other 
States, 

Wisconsin is the only State in the Union which has made an 
attempt to restore apprenticeship in industry. Wisconsin's ex- 
periment has attracted wide attention, and has been commended 
by both employers and employees. A parliamentary committee 
in New South Wales, Australia, recommended the enactment of 
an apprenticeship law on the Wisconsin model. 

Wisconsin is the only State in the Union which has prohibited 
all night work for women in factories and laundries. 

Wisconsin was also one of the first three States which en- 
acted a mandatory minimum wage law. 

Wisconsin was one of the first three 
full crew laws for railroads. 

All of these, and many other measures, became law through 
the influence of La FotLerre and La Folletteism, while they 
were, of course, backed up by organized labor, the progressive 
farmers’ movement, and the Socialist Party. However, there 
can be no doubt that without the spirit aroused by La Fot.errr 
most of these measures would never have been enacted into 
law. 

RopeRT M. La Foiietre had a wonderfully magnetic person- 
ality, and I will say that he was the only man in Wisconsin 
who accomplished the hard feat of cutting deep into the Social- 
ist vote whenever he was on the ticket and whenever we had 
a man up against him. On the other hand, he told me frankly 
more than once that for his real progressive measures he could 
always bank much more on the Socialists in the legislature 
than on his own men. And I considered this a great compli- 
ment to our Socialists. 

When La Foiverte decided to quit both old capitalist parties 
and to lead a third party movement, the Sccialists of the Nation 
indorsed his candidacy—after the Socialists of the State of Wis- 
consin had silently indorsed him for Senator by not putting 
up a candidate against him. That 5,000,000 men and women, 
regardless of former political affiliations, cast their ballot for 
him in the 1924 election, although outside of the Socialist 
party, which was not organized in every State, the progres- 
sives had no political organization of any kind—showed what 
a wonderful grip Roserr M. La Fou.erte had on the imagina- 
tion of the common people. 

Rospert M. La FOLLETTE was a man of great industry, ex- 
ceptional ability, honest motives, and had an unusually high 
sense of public duty. The world is better because he had lived. 
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States that enacted 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasure to meet 
the late Senator LA Fouterre for the first time when he was at 
the height of his physical and mental powers. I remember 
that he was scheduled to speak at Fargo, N. Dak., about 20 
years ago, and I made a journey of over a hundred miles to 
hear him. I had already read a great deal about him in the 
newspapers and elsewhere. He had won my sympathy and 
admiration in the great fight he had made, almost single handed, 
against the political bosses in his own State. His victory over 
the corrupt railroad and business interests there was fresh in 
the public mind. Never before, nor since, have I heard such 
a remarkable speech as was delivered that evening. For over 
four hours Senator LA Fou.erre held his large audience en- 
tranced and delighted, until finally he had to stop speaking in 
order to catch his train. That speech had a wonderful influence 
on the political and economic thought of my State. 

From that time I watched the Senator’s publie career with 
growing interest. I read the first issue of his maguzine and 
continued to read it thereafter. It was the medium through 
which he spoke to the people of his State and Nation. In its 
pages he told the everyday folks, whom he loved and who loved 
him, of the battles he was waging in their behalf. A gigantic 
struggle was going on then, as now, for the control of this 
Government. For the last half century the fight has waged 
between the forces of special privilege and corrupt wealth on 
the one hand and the masses of the people on the other. Seek- 
ers of special favors from the Government boldly pursued their 
ends in years gone by, protected by political pull. Against these 
La Fou.terre waged unrelenting war. 
IIe aroused the people of the Nation to their danger, that there 
must be eternal vigilance on the part of their servants in public 
life if this Government is to maintain its proud independence 
and not change into a plutocracy. We have narrowly escaped 
that fate on several occasions in the past generation, 








Senator La FoLLerre was ever the champion of the rights of 
the people, He was on guard for them every day of his life, 
aud every hour of each day. His voice was always heard in 
their behalf, and his vote always cast for their best interests. 


Neither fear of consequences nor promise of personal advance- | 


ment silenced him or caused him to deviate a hair’s breadth 
from the straight path of service to his country which he had 
marked out for himself. With his great talents, no one can 
doubt but that he might easily have won for himself a leading 
place among those whom we cafl rich and influential. He chose 
the harder course, the fight for a cleaner and better Govern- 
ment, and a more just representation of the rights of the people. 

As Governor of Wisconsin he made that State a model Com- 
monwealth, The laws which he championed there and which 
were adopted have served as models for other States. By 
renson of legislation which he fostered his State to-day enjoys 
a greater measure of prosperity than do many others. When 


he came to Washington he enlarged the field of his endeavors | 


to a national scope. The Nation is indebted to him for many a 
measure which, when first presented, was regarded as too 
advanced, but which afterwards became the law of the land, 
its worth proved beyond a doubt. Senator La Foitertre had 
vision beyond that of most legislators. He seemed to be able 
to divine the future needs of the people and, having determined 
upon a plan of action for their relief or protection, he was 
untiring in its accomplishment. 

True to his ideals, loyal to the cause of the workers of our 
country, sincerely in earnest in all he did, he commanded the 
respect and esteem of even his most bitter opponents. 

It was my privilege to know Senator La Fo.erte as a friend 
after I came to Washington. His was a most gracious per- 
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In 1922 the sovereign voters of the great State of Wisconsin 
overwhelmingly vindicated Senator La Fouierre. He was re- 
turned to the Senate with a majority of 301,000, the largest 
ever given any candidate in our State. The war-time persecu 
tion did not shake the faith of the people of Wisconsin in their 
sturdy champion. The National Home at Milwaukee, in which 
are cared disabled veterans of the Nation's wars, practically 
unanimously voted for the Senator. 

The late Senator’s heart, now stilled in death, had been 
filled with the noblest purposes and the highest aims. With 
the last throb of life he kept the faith. He carried the torch 
of truth, righteousness and free representative government for 
many years. His monumental record of public service and high 
ideals will ever be an inspiration to the liberty-loving people 
of America. He has gone, but will never be forgotten, and 


| will take his place in our Nation’s history with George Wash- 


sonality; simple and kindly in manner, he enjoyed the com- | 
pany and conversation of friends about him, throwing off for | 


the time the weighty cares pressing upon him, 
proachable, he gave freely of his vast store of knowledge and 
experience, 

Senator ‘LA FoL_ette was one of the truly great of this world. 
The story of his life and achievements will be told in the pages 
of history, and will shine the more brightly with each succeed- 
ing year. As one who respected, admired, and loved him, I deem 
it an honor to offer this small tribute to his memory. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, we meet to-day to honor the 
memory of the outstanding man in public life of his generation, 
Rorerr Marion La Fotiterre, He has passed on, but the record 


Always ap- | 


ington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln. 


Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, Rosert Marron La Fotverte, 
whose life and services we are met to-day to honor, had a re- 
markably extensive and distinguished life. Born in 1855 and 
passing into the Great Beyond in 1925, the span of his life was 
70 years. Too young to have any part in the Civil War, his de- 
veloping intellect met, while a student in college, most of those 
welfare problems that rose out of the Civil War itself or out 
of the changed economic and social life of the postwar period. 
Young La Foiuerre “ earned his way” as a student and gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin in 1879. While a 
student he was a college debater and orator of great prom- 
inence and promise. In 1880 he was admitted to the bur. 
In that very year young La Fo.terre at the age of 25, 
was elected district attorney. He made a remarkable rec- 
ord and ran far ahead of his ticket when reelected for 
a second term. Tn 15884, at the age of 29, he was elected 
to Congress and twice reelected. Despite his comparative 


| youth, he was given a place on the Ways and Means Com- 


of his unselfish service to the people of the Nation is indelibly | 


written into the statutes and history of the Republic. His 
many years of public service were devoted to making the Goy- 
ernment an instrumentality functioning for the people and by 
the people. He was an uncompromising foe of corruption and 


entrenched predatory and monopolistic interests which desired | 


to centrol and exploit the Government and the people. 

In my judgment, the outstanding event in the public service 
of Ropert M, La FoLierre was his courageous stand in the dark 
1 


In the summer of 1914 the World War began. Senator La 
FoLtterre bended every effort toward preventing America from 
being drawn into this war. On February 8, 1915, he introduced 
a resolution for a conference of neutral nations with a view to 
securing ap early cessation of hostilities amongst the European 
nations then at war and to arrange for limitation of armament 
and the promotion of world peace. He was convinced that 
America should not enter the conflict, and with dauntless cour- 
age he did not sacrifice these convictions, but made every effort 
under his constitutional right to oppose America’s entrance into 
the war. If he hud been a weakling, no doubt the storm of 
indignation and persecution which he knew would break upon 
him in those dark days would have caused him to pursue a 
different course. 

After America had entered the war, however, Senator La 
FOLLETTE energetically strove to promote its successful conclu- 
sion in the highest degree compatible with the preservation of 
fundamental American liberties. He conducted a great fight 
to ehact tax legislation to make the profiteers pay their fair 
share of the financial burden of the war. Strongly intrenched 
mouopoly and predatory interests hoped to drive their uncom- 
promising foe into political oblivion during the dark days of the 
war, 
sought 


him 


to brand Senator LA FOLLErtTe as a traitor and to drive 
from the public service. Although abused and _ villified, 


the spirit of this great man could not be broken, and he cou- | 


rageously continued to stand for the things that he believed to 
be right. He had faith in the people of Wisconsin and knew 
that once they were informed of the truth they would stand 
by him 





days pleceding America’s entrance into the late World War. | 


Halse and libelous propagunda in the press and elsewhere | 


| consin. 


mittee and had an important part in the framing of the 
famous McKinley tariff bill. Defeated for Congress in 1890, 
by a Democratic landslide, which was precipitated in Wis- 
consin by the passage of a parochial school law, LA FoLLEertre 
turned for 10 years to the practice of law and to an extensive 
study of economic and political conditions in Wisconsin. In 
1900, 1902, and 1904 La FoLLerTe wis elected governor of Wis- 
In 1905 he was elected United States Senator by the 
Wisconsin Legislature. Taking his seat in 1906, La FoLLerrTe 
was returned to the Senate and died while serving his nine- 
teenth consecutive year as a member of that body. 

This brief outline of LA FoLLette’s life is impressive because 
there few with 


in the annals of our country’s history are 
which it can be compared. Of sound but not distinguished 


Huguenot stock that had been joined by marriage to the Scotch, 
LA FoLLerre can not be explained or understood solely in terms 


of his ancestry. We can well imagine that his emotional 
intensity came from the French strain in him and that his 
keen intuitions regarding intrenched wrong were due to the 


Scotch blood in his veins. From the teaching and influence 
of his mother, young LA FoLLetTe derived many of the traiis 
that marked his later life. We can well consider his life under 
three headings—assimilation, protest, construction, 

ASS(MILATION 


La Fotrerre had an exceptionally keen, comprehensive, and 
powerful intellect. His memory retained what had been inte! 
lectually achieved. He did not have go back over what he 
had onee done. Bacon says that reading maketh a full man, 
writing an exact man, and public address a ready man 
LA FOLLETTE was an omnivorous reader. He always wrote a 
great deal, thus making his knowledge exact. Then, too, from 
his early college days, he was given to public address. Thus 
he was widely and exactly informed on all matters in which 
he was interested and upon which he spoke. Herein lies 
part of the secret of the respect accorded him by his bitterest 
opponents, 

Suddenly, at the age of and with no experience as a 
practitioner of the law, he found himself elected to the office 


to 


one 


25 


| of district attorney. His duty was to prosecute, in the 
| name of the State, those who violated the law. Ile learned the 
routine of it very quickly and succeeded so well in this, his 
first public responsibility, that he was sent to Congress for 


six years. His abilities were recognized by his associates, he 
was given recognition, and he worked faithfully in the party 


harness. Young La Fotwerte’s active intellect reacted to the 
opportunities which Congress and Washington afforded. He 


delved deeply into everything that interested or concerned him. 
| LA Fouiette worked hard and loved it. His keen and powerful 
| intellect could not be idle. 
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Young La Fouierre began to question the equity and justice 
of many of the then current procedures and ways of doing 


thing As a boy he had been stirred by those immortal lines: 
Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne. 
{nd La Fo._erre knew that he must make a decision as to 
where he would stand, 


Suddenly, he found himself defeated for Congress in 1890. 
That defeat opened, for him, a great opportunity. He could go 
hack to Madison and study some of these social procedures in 
his home State. Study them he did for 10 years, and then he 
entered the field of practical politics again with a program. 

PROTEST 

‘The year 1900 and his eleetion to the Governorship of Wiscon- 
sin marks the beginning of La Fo tterre’s open and public 
protest. He stumped the State of Wisconsin declaring that cer- 
tain injustices that existed under the sanction of law or just 
outside its pale should be righted by legislation. In particular 
LA FoLtuerts assaulted the railroads and their allied interests. 
Hie favored the taxation of railroad property on an equality 
with other taxable property, Opposed rebating in all its forms, 
nnd declared for a State railroad commission to regulate rail- 
rouds in the publie interest. The legislature of 1901 failed to 
enact the hecessary legislation. Again La FoLierre stumped 
the Stete, and the legislature of 1903 enacted the ad valorem 
railroad tax and a primary election law. Again La FoL.erre 
stumped the State before he secured a commission to regulate 
the railroads in the interest of the public. 

It was during the years we have just been considering that 
LA FoLieTre was knighted “ Fighting Bop.” He deserved the 
title, for he fought so strenuously against certain intrenched 
wrongs that he set the whole State to thinking as it had never 
thought before. He preached the gospel of the common good, 
of the State as a servant of the enlightened judgment of the 
people for the attainment of the common good, and of education 
as the only sure means of securing an enlightened judgment. 
lle felt that the University of Wisconsin should serve the State 
as it had never done before, and, without dictating at all as to 
its officials or internal policies, secured for it the funds in terms 
of which an increased State service could be rendered. 

Taking his seat in the United States Senate in 1906, at the 
age of 51, he was a seasoned and skilled fighter. What many 
folks never saw or knew at all was the fundamental idealism 
that domuinated his life. He might have “gone along” and 
found preferment, but he chose to champion causes that 
were neglected. With pitiless fact and unrelenting argument he 
assaulted the status quo in f:vor of— 


1. The seamen’s act, 

2. The Federal employees’ liability act. 

}. The eight-hour day for all Federal employees. 

4. The nonissuance of injunctions in labor disputes. 

5. The creation of a tariff commission. 

6. The parcel post. 

7. The physieal valuation of railroad property. 

&. The Alaska Railroad, 

%. Increased powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


10. The suspension of proposed increases In interstate rates when 
objection has been made by shipper or consumer until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decided the case on its merits. 

11. The regulation of telephone and telegraph rates. 

i2. The creation of a department of labor. 


13. A Federal income tax, 


14. A Federal inheritance tax. 

i5. The election of Senators by direct yote of the people 
16. Publicity of campaign contributions and expenditures, 
i7. Woman suffrage 


The preceding are only a part of the remedial things which 
LA Fouvetre fought for. Always his argument was against the 
injustices of an existing or proposed way of carrying on human 
affairs. He wanted justice to prevail, and injustice always 
brought forth his protest. He backed up his protests with fact 
and argument so that he well deserved the affectionately be- 
stowed, though not always affectionately used, title of “ Fight- 
ing Bos.” But Rosert M. J.4 FoLLerre was more than a pro- 
test. He was constructive, and be had a coherent, consistent 
view of what human government should be and do, 

CONSTRUCTIVE 

La Fo.verre believed in the Declaration of Independence with 
devotion. Governments are instituted to secure certain ends, 
chief among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
Governments derive their just power from the consent 
of the governed. The people constitute the ultimate sovereignty. 
Those who would serve the people as public officials are respon- 
sible for informing, and thereby forming, the public mind. The 


ness 
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public must be kept informed. Roserr La Fotierre considered 
it his public duty to keep his constituents informed on publie 
matters. Probably no American statesman has approached La 
Foiverte’s record in this matter. The public press was some- 
times too partisan, and so La Fotrerre established his own 
magazine through which he could talk to his people. Against 
the policy of partisan political bartering he set his faee, but he 
also had a constructive attitude and lived up to it. 

The idealism of UA Forrerre’s youth was never given up, but 
it was tempered by experience. The dream of his life was to 
have government in this country conceived and administered 
in terms of the ideals of the Declaration of Independence. He 
knew full well that the Constitution was but a human instru- 
ment ‘for earrying out threugh government the ideals of the 
Declaration. Full well he knew the compromises that are 
found in the Constitution. To him the Constitution was, as the 
instrument itself declares, subject to amendment. He believed 
that— 

New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must ever up and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


Experience soon taught him that “ Heaven is not reached by a 
single bound.” He learned to attack an existing injustice at 
its weakest point. Again and again he would assault before 
proposing the remedy he had in mind. It was part of his 
strategy, but he always had a constructive proposal for every 
existing injustice and every social maladjustment. He knew 
full well that be could not secure all of his proposals at once. 
It is reliably reported that 11 of the 13 planks submitted by 
him to the Republican National Convention in 1908 and 15 of 
the 18 planks similarly submitted in 1912 have been written 
into law. He kept everlastingly at it. Assault and proposal— 
assault and proposal—this was his constructive plan. He 
firmly believed that if his proposals were sound and valid they 
would be adopted if and when the public knew the facts. 

La Foiierre had faith in ideals and the good sense of the 
common man. He had little use for “ blocks of ten” and other 
political paraphernalia. He believed firmly ia facts and argu- 
ment, and decided many of the political procedures of his 
party. Time came in Wisconsin when question was raised as 
to whether La FoOLLeETTE was really a Republican. That never 
bothered him, because he was so certain in his own mind that 
he was working for the interests of the whole people. Time 
came in 1924 when he stepped outside the ranks of the Re- 
publican Party and allowed his name to be used as a candidate 
for the Presidency on an independent. ticket. This act was 
more than a protest—it was a constructive move to furnish 
a rallying center for those who thought as he did. 

It may be profitable to consider briefly what manner of man 
Rosert MARION LA FOLLETTE really was. 

He was kind and considerate. He knew and loved men and 
women in all walks of life. Ie was democratic in his personal 
dealings with men. He was sincere and loved sincerity. An 
uncompromising fighter on the floor of the Senate, he neverthe 
less retained the affection and respect of his colleagues. 

La FoLLerTe was not, in any sense, an opportunist for him- 
self. In fact he thought little of himself and of his own prefer- 
ment. His devotion was to causes and not to hovors for him 
self or his friends. True it is that a part of his following was 
personal to the extent of being for whatever La Fo .ierre pro- 
posed, but that misfortune is the lot of every powerful man in 
public life, and was regretted by La For.erre as it is by every 
right-thinking man, La Fo.ierre stumped the State of Wis- 
consin again and again when election would have been inevi 
table had he made no campaign at all, but La For.erre felt 
that his responsibility to the cause of democratic government 
demanded that he expound his convictions to the people. This 
devotion to his sense of duty prebably shortened his life by 
years, but remonstrances of family and friends were unavailing. 

In the course of his life from 1900 to his death, LA Fo.ierrr 
saw many of his supporters and friends desert him and his 
proposals, but he never showed or felt any bitterness over these 
differences in judgment. He regretted these defections, but he 
thought it vastly more important that men and women should 
think and act for themselves than that they should support 
him. At times La Forterre stood practicaily alone, but at 
such times, without arrogance or egotism, he stood squarely and 
firmly for what he thought was right. 

In his 48 years as a public servant, dealing as he did with a 
great variety of extremely complex problems for the solution 
of which there was no precedent and involved in which were 
sometimes great financial and moral issues, it is not to be 
wondered that he made some decisions that now, in the light of 
experience, seem to people to have been mistakes of judgment. 
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pitterly assailed and often misrepresented, La FotLette kept the 
even tenor of his way, undisturbed alike by misrepresentation 
and calumny. Kindly, modest, courageous, and strong, he kept 
faith with himself and with his ideals of what should obtain 
in our publie life. 

Despite the strenuous eonflicts through which he passed 
in his long political career, Ropert M. La FoLiettTe’s name was 
without a stain, No taint of self-seeking, no hint of crooked- 
ness, no charge of “turncoat” has ever been uttered against 
him by his bitterest political enemies. Tolerant and broad- 
minded, he had among his personal friends many who did not 
a 
him—it 
human quality. 


And now he sleeps in the soil of the State in which he was | n 
| make-up of the great public speaker and orator that he was. 


born. The struggle and the conflict are over for him. He has 
gone to his reward. Let us write his faults upon the sand and 
nis virtues on the tablets of our memory. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to include in my 
remarks a resolution adopted by the Railroad Brotherhood of 
Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin asks unanimous consent ‘to include in his remarks the 
document mentioned. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


IN MEMORIAM 


Ropert M. La FoLltetts was born on a farm in Dane County, 
Wis., June 14, 1855, and died June 18, 1925, at Washington, D. C., 
while representing his native State in the United States Senate. 

He devoted his whole life to the principle that “ the will of the people 
is the law of the land.” 

At the beginning, when but a boy, as district attorney of Dane 
County, from 1881 to 1885, he challenged the right of bossism in public 
affairs; and later, in the House of Representatives at Washington, 
from 1885 to 1891, he fought special privilege in the Nation. 

As governor of his State, from 1900 to 1905, he worked constantly 
to put the people in supreme control of the State government for the 
common good of all; and succeeded so well that his methods, in the 
main, were adopted by many other States and are being gradually 
adopted by the Nation as it labors to fulfill the Declaration of 
Independence, 

As United States Senator from 1905 to the time of his death, he was 
uncompromising in the cause and welfare of those that labor by land 
and sea; and, so far as he was able, he gave them by national law 
a new hope in the pursuit of happiness. 

He was a man faithful to everything that he advocated. Wis way 
was simple and his words were plain and clear. He could not be, 
and he never was, misunderstood in either speech or purpose; and in 
neither of which he could be led to compromise; for he had dedicated 
his life to the nation-old proclamation that all men are created equal, 
and are endowed with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and that to secure these rights cur Government 
was established. 

Senator La Fouuertr’s life was a whole truth, and it will live on 
and be an inspiration and guide to a Nation of free and toiling people; 
and he takes to the grave our love for him which has sustained us 
during his life, and will enlist us in the future to give the best that 
is in us to the cause of human rights and true democracy; and be it 

Resolved by this biennial meeting of the Joint Cooperative Legisla 
tive Board of the Railroad Transportation Brotherhoods of the State 
of Wisconsin, at Milwaukee, Wis., on this 8th day of December, 1926, 
That at his death we respectfully express our appreciation of his life- 
long struggle for the cause of human rights and true democracy; and 
that we will follow on, as best we can, to do the work that he “ still 
could do”; and that this memoriam be placed upon our permanent 
record, and a copy sent to the members of his family and to the chief 
executives of our respective organizations. 

By— 

Tue Joint CooperaTIVE LEGISLATIVE Boarp oF THE Four TrRANS- 
PORTATION BROTHERHOODS OF WISCONSIN. 
Tuos. P, HaypEeNn, Chairman. 
Gro. W. M. Case, Vice Chairman. 
J. J. Murpuey, Secretary. 
HENRY MAHONEY, Counsel. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, Senator La FoLiertre was Wiscon- 
sin’s greatest son, and history will rank him among the out- 
Standing great men of this Nation. What constitutes a great 
man? 
a great stutesman, a great ruler. 
in their accomplishments, but according to my conception of 
greatness, they have this in common: That each is great in 
proportion to the benefits he has conferred on his fellow men. 
I have thought that it might be interesting and instructive for 





«ree With him. This personal element was not a policy with | 
was the spontaneous expression of his fundamental | 
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A man may be a great poet, a great artist, a great judge, | 
Such men may differ widely | 


| convictions after he concluded that he was right. 
| felt he was right, he was as willing to stand alone as with the 
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me to attempt to set forth those elements in Mr. La Fot.erre’s 
being which made him great, and to show how those elements 
irresistibly found expression in his life’s work. 

Mr. La FouLerre was endowed by nature with an abounding 
love for his fellow men. Only those who were privileged to 
come into personal contact with him can know what a great, 
tender heart beat in his bosom. He resented injury and wrong, 
and was ever ready to enter the lists to fight the battles of the 
weak and the oppressed. 

He was favored with an intellect of the first magnitude. He 
had that most rare of all mental gifts, the ability to reason 
straight and independently. His mind operated with lightning- 
like rapidity, and it was easy for him to distinguish between 
sham and truth, right and wrong. 

He had the power of imagination which is necessary in the 


He possessed greater moral courage than any man of his 
time. There was no limit to his will power in standing by his 
When he 
multitude. The words “compromise” and “surrender” were 
not in his vocabulary, and his courage compelled the admiration 
of even his bitterest enemies, 

Mr. La FoLLerTte was a man of unusual physical vigor, and 
his physique and indescribable personality, coupled with his 
mental equipment, stamped him at once as a peerless debater, 
orator, and leader of men. 

Added to these natural qualities was a splendid training in 
literature, history, oratory, economics, and law. 

It was no accident that LA FoLierre took up a public career. 
I do not believe that he could have changed the course of his life 
if he had resolved to do it, nor do I believe that anyone else 
could have influenced him to change it. He was destined to be 
the gladiator to fight the political and economic battles of his 
fellow men. 

In what manner were the superb intellect, the indomitable 
courage, the passion for righteousness, the boundless energy of 
this man to find expression? Was he to become the servant of 
others? Was he to subordinate his will to that of others? Was 
he to become a public man known as a politician? Was he to be 
a weak, shifty, characterless representative of the people as 
executive and in legislative halls, responsive to the demands of 
those seeking to control government for their own interests? 

If I have analyzed La Fot.erre correctly, it is at once ap 
parent that such a course for him was impossible. This man 
towered above those around him, and every fiber in him de- 
manded that he devote himself to a cause worthy of his great 
ability. If those who abused and vilified this man and tried to 
bend him to their wills could only have had a partial concep- 
tion of his qualities, what an immense amount of energy they 
could have saved! 

Mr. La FouLuetre, by reason of his study of history and 
economics, clearly saw that since, the dawn of time there had 
been a struggle in this world between the oppressed and the 
oppressor, and that that struggle took the form of the appro- 
priation of one man’s labor by another; that this struggle was 
concealed under many different forms, but that in essence 
it remained the same. He also saw clearly that all political 
questions have an economic background, and that when these 
economic questions appear in the political arena, they present 
the age-old struggle to which I have referred. He therefore 
resolved, early in his career, to fight for the economic equality 
of his fellow men. That, as I see it, is the fundamental and 
ever-present thought and motive in Mr. La Fo..etrte’s entire 
career. In his conception, of course, there could be no economic 
equality without political equality, and neither could be 
obtained without absolute honesty in the affairs of government. 
He fought for those measures which were consistent with his 
primary idea, and attacked those which were out of harmony 
with it. If we apply the above principles to any political 
questions whatever, we can account for the stand which Mr. 
LA Fouierre took with reference to them, and we can form 
a very accurate judgment as to where he would stand to-day 
on any question, if living. 

Our deceased leader was an ardent advocate of the right of 
free speech, and his utterances on that subject will be referred 
to as long as our Government stands. He contended that the 
Constitution guarantees this right in time of war as well as 
in time of peace, and that whoever robs the citizen of it can 
rob him of any other rights, because he is powerless to protest. 

There is one phase of the Senator’s life that I do not think 
has been sufficiently stressed by his admirers, and that is his 
own spotless integritysand his demand for honesty in govern- 
ment officials. He saw that good laws were of no avail if ad- 
ministered by corrupt officials, and he demanded absolute hon- 
esty from officials while Governor of Wisconsin, and as a 
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cousequence we have as clean, if not the cleanest, government 
in our State as there is in the Union. We do not know in 
Wisconsin what graft and corruption in public office are 
As governor he secured the passage of laws abolishing rail- 
road passes, compelling lobbyists to register, and limiting their 
activities to appearances before committees, providing for the 
publication of campaign expenses, and specifying the pur- 
poses for which they could be incurred, prohibiting rebates by 
railroads, and giving us the direct primary. All these laws 
curbed corruption in public life. 

Wisconsin has the proud distinction of having passed, while 
LA FoLLerre was governor, the first workmen’s compensation 
law in the United States, which has been copied in nearly 
every other State. We long ago did away with the corrupt and 
boss-controlled convention system by letting the people choose 
their own candidates. 

Mr. LA Fou.etre was frequently called a visionary, a radical, 
and less complimentary names. It is a fact, nevertheless, that 
he never advocated any measure except after the most pains- 
taking investigation, and Wisconsin has long been the Mecca 
of people from all over the world who are in search of advanced 
ideas in government. In his long career he never advocated 
a measure which subsequently proved to be economically wrong. 
He has more constructive legislation to his credit than any 
other man of his generation. Let me refer to some of the 
measures he has put through, or helped put through— 


Constitutional amendment for direct election of United States 
Senators ; 

Regulation and proper taxation of railroads in Wisconsin ; 

Government valuation of railroads; 

Regulation of telegraph and telephone rates; 

Ktight hour law for Government employees ; 

Parcel post; 

Federal income tax; 

Federal inheritance tax; 

The Tariff Commission ; 

Abolition of injunctions in labor disputes; 

Laws against child labor; 

The seaman’s act; 

Taxation of war profits; 

Protection of employees in industry ; 

Killing of water, oil, and coal grabs; 

Defeat of League of Nations ; 

Investigation of Teapot Dome scandal. 


I like to hear Senator La Fo.iertre or any other man in 
public life called a radical. To me it is a mark of distinction. 
No man in history ever accomplished anything for his fellow 
mea Who was not called this or a worse name. The man who 
discovered that the earth is round and the man who discov- 
ered the circulation of the blood were denounced as dangerous 
radicals. Washington and Lincoln were so called. The legis- 
lator who entertains no idea for which some one is pot de- 
nouncing him might as well stay at home. We can say of La 
FOLLETTE as was said of Grover Cleveland, ‘ We love him for 
the enemies he has made.” 

Our great progressive leader is no more, but his work lives 
after him. He has made the world a better place to live in. 
We can best honor him by doing our share to carry on the fight 
which he led. In spite of the storms of libel and slander 
hurled at him in his day his place in history is secure. He will 
be recognized not only as Wisconsin’s most illustrious son but 
as the greatest champion of the rights of the common people 
since the time of Lincoln. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to append to my own address an extract 
from a eulogy on La Fouuetrre delivered last fall by my suc- 
cessor in the House, Congressman-elect Charles A. Kading, of 
Watertown, Wis. Mr. Kading’s words are as follows: 


In the death of RoperrtT Marion LA Fouiterre Wisconsin lost its 
most distinguished citizen and Senator, and the Nation lost a great 
statesman. While still a young man he began to advocate progressive 
ideas and progressive legislation in the interest of the great mass of 
the common people of his native State, His ideas were at first branded 
as socialistic, impractical, and radical by the politicians. The sound- 
ness of his position, however, impressed the people and he was finally 
elected to the office of Governor of the State of Wisconsin, and it was 
during his three terms as Governor of Wisconsin that his progressive 
ideas were embodied into laws. Neighboring States have since fol- 
lowed Wisconsin in adopting similar laws, and the soundness of such 
progressive legislation is now quite generally accepted as being sound 
and satisfactory and as for the best interests of the people. 

Before his third term as governor had expiged he was elected to the 
office of United States Senator from Wisconsin, He entered upon the 
duties of such high office, but insisted that he would first complete 
his third term as Governor of Wisconsin, 
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In the United States Senate he immediately began to advocate 
national progressive legislation in the interest of the people of the 
Nation, at first being practically alone in this great movement. His 
ideas were again ridiculed, but step by step, law after law was Passed 
in the interest of the people because of the position of Senator 1, 
FoLLeTTe. His position was sound, and both parties from time {, 
time embodied his ideas in their platforms. Among the many instances 
that might be enumerated I desire to mention only one which resulted 
in amending our Constitution so that now United States Senators are 
elected by a direct vote of the people. In the United States Senate 
La FoLLerre gradually gained strength and at the time of his death 
there were and now are a great many Senators and Representatives in 
Congress who were working with him and now are working hard to 
continue the good work of Senator LA FoLuerrs. 

The position of Senator La FoLLerrr upon progressive legislation 
while in the Senate gradually became known throughout the Nation, 
with the result that a demand was made upon him to become a 
Progressive candidate for the office of President of the United States 
in the presidential election of 1924. On account of the nature of the 
statutes of the various States it was impossible for him to obtain a 
position on the official ballot in many States, and in those States 
where it was possible for him to obtain a place on the ballot it was 
necessary to run as a candidate for that office in the independent 
column; but in spite of these many disadvantages, over 5,000,000 
of voters voted for him for President of the United States. 

Senator La FOLLETTE in commenting upon the result of such cam- 
paign among other matters said: 

“The priceless heritage of our free institutions is not to be yielded 
up because one battle with the enemy of progressive democracy has 
been lost. Our ancestors did not surrender in the face of the hardship 
and suffering of seven long and discouraging years. The hosts of 
freedom did not despair in the dark hours of the sixties, when human 
liberty and the Union were at stake. 

“The Progressives will close ranks for the next battle. We are 
enlisted for life in the struggle to bring government back to the 
people. We will not quit and we will not compromise. Five million 
strong, we are determined to break the power of the private-monopoly 
system. Without money and with little organization, we have shaken 
the mighty in their seats. We have two years in which to rally and 
consolidate our forces, perfect every detail of organization, and he 
fully prepared to face and overthrow the enemy of free government. 

“Our task is great, but our cause is greater. 

“Forward, Progressives, for the campaign of 1926!” 

It is my belief that the position of this great, progressive leader 
Was sound and that the good work so firmly begun by him should be 
continued and all who believe in such cause may find strength and 
encouragement in the hope and determination so well by him expressed. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in the passing of Senator 
La FOLLETTE average men and women lost the best friend they 
have ever had in Washington. Others have been brave; others 
have been able; others have been sympathetic and devoted, but 
no man who has come to the public service in Washington 
within the history of the Republic has combi- ed all these quali- 
ties in such a liberal measure as did Senator La Fotierte. 

Senator La FoLLerre was by temperament a battler. Down 
through the centuries there had descended upon him the 
soul of the berserker. He neither asked nor gave quarter in 
an encounter. When he fought for a cause nothing could 
give him pause, but with all that there was in him the deepest 
tenderness and affection for his friends and those he loved. 
Crusader though he was, when an enemy was vanquished he 
was ready to succor and to forget. He bore no malice. He 
was a philosopher and all his actions were guided by high 
principle. His was not the philosophy that the world advances 
through its heroes. He did not believe that the masses exist 
merely as a vehicle upon which the great may ride to make 
their way in history. To the contrary he felt that the prog- 
ress of mankind was through average men and women. That 
which would advance the cause of the masses, to him was 
right; that which would retard their development and their 
progress or which made for privilege and for selfishness, to 
him was wrong. These rights and wrongs were moral rights 
and wrongs. To advance the cause of the people or to oppose 
their oppressors were great moral causes to serve which lie 
felt that he might worthily give his life if need be. 

He was a philosopher, but was no mere doctrinaire. He 
recognized that frequently he dealt with faulty materials and 
that he lived tn the now, and that his means must be adapted 
to the end. He did not compromise, but he made the best of 
existing conditions. He never surrendered his principles, bu! 
he did not always insist on that which is the ultimate. 

Idealistic to a high degree, yet he had a side which was 
intensely practical. This was wholly so in his public life. He 
was never satisfied to return from a battle in behalf of civic 
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righteousness without bringing some spoil in his hands; he was 
never content not to bring back some substantial gains for the 
cause Which he served, and even in defeat it was rare, indeed, 
that he came back from the contest without having forced the 
enemy to make some concession of value. 

He was the idealist per se; he dreamed dreams; he saw 
visions. His was the soul of a poet. Under a different en- 
vironment, perhaps, he might have found his place in litera- 
ture rather than in civic life. Yet idealist though he was, he 
recognized facts and that it was not worth while to waste him- 
self in hopeless efforts. 

My personal relations with Senator La FoLLetre were warm 
and tender. I felt for him a deep and a lasting affection. In 
his passing I felt the deepest sense of personal loss. It is with 
difficulty even now that I am able to say these few words. 

Perhaps there may come to us who survive some value from 
an occasion like this. It is said that the sincerest compliment 
finds its expression in imitation, and so the sincerest venera- 
tion for the memory of a departed loved one is shown in 
added devotion to the things which that loved one served. If 
it be that the spirits of the departed may look down upon 
human things and have some recognition of what transpires 
here, I feel sure that our departed friend would find his 
greatest joy not in the words of praise which have been spoken 
nor in the tears which have been shed, but would find it 
in a new resolution coming on a day like this that we will 
“carry on”; that we will go on as brave soldiers in the cause 
which he served. I trust we may find here to-day a new in- 
spiration, a new love for the people, and a new devotion to 
the cause of humanity, which was so dear to the heart of him 
who has passed away. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the great Goethe, analyzing an 
outstanding figure of Shakespeare’s notable characters, says of 
Hamlet: 


The mean, the vulgar was offensive to him; and if hatred could take 
root in his squl it was only so far as to make him properly despise the 
false and changeful insects of the court and play with them in easy 
scorn, 


La Fotuterre, scholar, orator, statesman, was first of all a 
student of men. He saw what Goethe discovered in Hamlet, for 
in his early life LA Fotierre’s masterly analysis of the char- 
acter of Hamlet aroused unstinted praise from America’s fore- 
most Shakespearian scholars. A profound student, a lover of 
truth, scorning deception or its handmaiden, fear, Wisconsin’s 
favorite son entered political life, the Nation’s great court, 
imbued with the same high resolve that actuated Hamlet, to be 
true to himself. To his chosen life’s work he brought pro- 
digious study, clear vision, helpful human sympathy, and a keen 
knowledge of injustice found in existing conditions, conditions 
unknown to medieval history. Shakespeare and Goethe lived 
when rivalries and ambitions of men, great and small, still 
played a conspicuous part on the actual and mimic stage. 

Like motives live with men in every age, but La FoLLertse 
pointed out to his fellow man that grasping avarice coupled with 


unlimited financial power and a control of the avenues of | 


information are more to be feared in a democratic form of 
government than conflicting personal ambitions or all the war- 


ring hosts of the Old World that once wrote the pages of 
history. 


This danger he sensed with all his being, and sought unceas- 
ingly to combat its insidious control of government. A cru- 
sader against the modern financial and industrial juggernauts 
that blunt the sensibilities of men, La Fotterre raised his 
Standard as bravely and boldly as did ever knight of old who 
laid down his life on field of battle. 

His campaign, once started, was a persistent struggle for 
human welfare and became a life-long protest against oppres- 
sion of his brother man in every walk of life. Far in front of 
the vanguard he carried his banner of hope for the workman 
in the mines, on the farm, in the factories, on shipboard, on 
the rails, and in every other field of humble toil. Like Richard 
the Lion Hearted, he drew the enemy's thrusts toward himself, 
as he struck blow for blow. Supported by a vast army of trust- 
ing men and women who rallied under his colors, LA Fo Lette 
never looked backward ner hesitated when the fight was on. 
He asked no quarter from the enemy, he gave none, yet withal 
his foeman, human oppression, was impersonal. 

Grimly he said to those around him, “ Hard fighting makes 
fast friends,” and the millions of followers who implicitly be- 
lieved in him vindicated the judgment of Wisconsin's great 
defender of human rights, for by hard contests he won their 
confidence and his own reward. 
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A quarter of a century ago I was at times thrown in close 
contact with La Fo..erte, together with those whom he drafted 
to aid in his pioneer constructive work for Wisconsin. There 
he blazed the way for States and for the Nation to place govern- 
ment back in the hands of the people. 

When calumny, abuse, and misrepresentation in recent times 
seemed to overwhelm him, with his tired face before me I once 
asked, “Is the strain all worth while?” He responded, “ What- 
ever is right is worth while.” That high purpose alone inspired 
him who in late years oft suffered keen mental and physical 
pain but bravely battled for his ideals to the last. 

Showered with unbounded love and affection from those he 
served and a devotion more marked and widespread than fell 
to the lot of any other American living at the time of his death, 
his recompense was greater than all mere earthly honors. 

I believe it may fairly be said his enduring work in State 
and national constructive legislation was unapproached by any 
man or group of men of his time. 

Forcefully portraying existing evils and with unanswerable 
arguments his proposed remedies, he brought fellow legis- 
lators to his cause, even as at other times with inspiring oratory 
he swayed the multitude. Thus he will be remembered, this 
truly great man, of boundless sympathy and undaunted courage, 
a never-failing champion of the oppressed. 

The voice that once led the way is silent. His bark has 
sarried the tired soul to a distant shore from whence none ever 
return. Midst the greatest throng ever gathered in the capital 
city of his home State, we laid to rest the weary body that for 
almost a half century was unselfishly devoted to humanity's 
cause. 

No pretentious shaft marks that resting place, but the hearts 
of his people found a living memorial they have affectionately 
dedicated to the memory of their loved leader. In the seat long 
honored by an illustrious father they placed his gifted son 
there to carry on the cause so faithfully defended by him whom 
we honor to-day. 

His work for human welfare will be borne by countless thou- 
sands during coming generations, but none will ever bring to 
that service greater personal powers, higher statesmanship, 


larger sacrifices, and more sincere love for those whom he 
faithfully served to the end than Rorert M. La Fotterre. Of 


him, truly it may be said— 


The applause of listening Senates to command 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including therein a brief tribute from the Federation of 
Post Office Clerks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to incorporate in his remarks certain 
documents to which he has referred. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, with this brief eulogy it is my 
privilege to extend in the Recorp a splendid heartfelt tribute to 
Senator La Fo.uerre, offered by one of the many organizations 
that ever found in him a friend and champion. 


SAYS 
OF 


UNIVERSITY 
“ poR” 


MOST DISTINGUISHED ALUMNUS, OF WISCONSIN 
FACULTY 

The faculty of the University of Wisconsin voted the following reso- 
lution in honor of Senator Rospertr M, La FOLLETTE: 

“In the death of Senator Ropert M. La FouLerre the University of 
Wisconsin has lost her most distinguished alumnus, whose untiring 
devotion to the welfare of the people of the State and Nation and 
whose intense industry in the investigation of public questions and the 
improvement of the public service will be looked upon as the highest 
realization of what this university has, from its beginning, held before 
its students. His fearlessness in carrying forward the conclusions of 
his investigations, his sacrifices in taking up the cause of those whose 
yoices had been unheard, will always remain a tribute to his name, and 
will make his life as a great epoch in the history of this State. 

“The faculty of the University of Wisconsin express their 
admiration for his heroic life, for his mighty contributions to a nobler 
publie service, and to the cause of education. They are deeply sorrow- 
ful in this hour that he could not have been inspire the 
State and Nation further toward the ideals which made 
the aim of his life. 

“To his wife and children, who are numbered among our alumni, we 
send our words of sympathy in their great and we also express 
our sense of their high privilege in that they have shared his life and 
have inherited his illustrious example.” 


sincere 


spared to 


he nobly 
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Also another expression of the universal sympathy felt for 
him by innumerable bodies of splendid men and women whose 
debt of gratitude to him can never be repaid. No greater 
memorial could come to any man than the love and affection of 
countless thousands whom he helped during a wonderfully 
active life. That is Senator La FoL.erte’s greatest monument. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES LOVED LA FOLLETTBE 


Because of his intense interest in remedial legislation affect- 
ing the postal employees, Senator La FoLLetre was held in high 
esteem by them. He led the fight in the Sixty-second Congress 
for the repeal of the obnoxious gag law. 

The following editorial appearing in the July, 1925, issue of 
the Union Postal Clerk, official organ of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, written by Editor Thomas F, Flaherty, 
is expressive of the deep regard in which Senator La FoLiertTe 
was held by the postal employees: 


“FIGHTING BOB” IS GONE 


He rests. The world-weight of the years is past, 
No stress of war or pain can tire him now. 

The old-time calm of thoughtful poise, at last, 
Is on his brow. 


And that is good to know, but else thig hour 
Of death is swept in living deeds away. 

There stands till doom, in death-defying power, 
His yesterday. 


He was always “ Fighting Bos” to us. Somehow we remember him 
most vividly as the relentless foe of the postal bureaucracy that sought 
to throttle the postal workers and strip from them their constitutional 
rights. A fight of that kind—one involving great and important princi- 
ples—appealed to him. He could enter into it with a zest and zeal of 
the true crusader. In this manner he plunged into the legislative 
struggle to free the postal employees from the obnoxious gag laws 
that had submerged them for 10 long years. 

Tust clearly Senator La FoLLetTTr saw the larger problems of 
the postal employees is indicated in his memorable Senate speech of 
August 13, 1912, which is printed in part elsewhere in this issue. He 
knew that their imperative need was a freedom from the deadly domi- 
nation of a narrow-visioned bureaucracy. He therefore fought for two 
large fundamentals—the right to organize effectively, including affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor, and the right to petition 
Congress directly, individually, and collectively. 

These two fundamentals are embodied in the La FOLLETTE “ antigag ” 
law of August 24, 1912, which has been called the postal Magna 
Charta—our Bill of Rights. As Senator La Fo.Letre remarked after 
this wonderful legislative victory, in which he triumphed over Senate 
reactionaries and department-controlled organizations, “I want the 
postal employees to have the greatest possible degree of freedom because 
1 have faith in their ability to exercise it wisely for the common good.” 

A delegation of four members of Chicago local—our pioneer unit— 
represented the N. F. P. O. C. at the funeral of Senator La FOLLETTE 
at Madison, Wis. In this delegation were Sol Cohen, P. H. Seegaard, 
BE. H. and C. G. H. Tofte. 

The affectionate esteem in which the departed Senator was held by 
the clerks of Wisconsin is eloquently set forth in a resolution from 
Milwaukee that is printed in full in this issue. 

His last words were typical of him. Abused and reviled as few 
men in public life, he was filled with love for mankind on the brink of 
his 


how 


Gronseth, 


grave. 
We loved you, but we went our ways, 
Undreaming in our rash content 
That you were dropping numbered days 
Along the road we went. 


We loved you, but we never. guessed 
Your ardors and your shining powers 
Were aiming for a further quest 
Than any quest of ours. 


Good night, dear comrade! As we part, 
Not idle praise nor tears we bring! 

But see! Our hearts stand round your heart 
Like warriors round a king. 


A news article in the same issue of the Union Postal Clerk 
tells in some detail of Senator La FoLLetrte’s memorable fight 
for the repeal of the gag rule which denied Government em- 
ployees the right to petition Congress. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES LOSE VALIANT CHAMPION IN SENATOR LA FOLLETTE— 
“FIGHTING BOB” WAS IMPLACABLE FOR OF POSTAL BUREAUCRATS—LED 
IN MEMORABLE STRUGGLE FOR ANTIGAG LAW, 


The death of Senator Roserr M. La FoLLerre removes from the 
Senate a dependable, tried friend of the postal workers—one who never 
failed us when great principles were at stake, Senator La FOLLETTB 
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was never a member of the Post Office Committee and he neyer— 
more’s the pity—specialized in postal employment problems, But he 
saw with his customary clearness of vision the larger principles ip. 
volved in our struggles. He saw the need, particularly for freeing the 
postal employees from the tyrannical domination of an intrenched 
bureaucracy that was seeking to stifle their aspirations. 

Into the memorable fight for the nullification of the gag orders of 
1902 and 1910, Senator La Foniterre threw himself with all his 
vigor and force. He swept the opposition before him. His victory was 
all the greater because there were alleged representatives of postal 
employees who preferred departmental domination, with its rewards for 
its favorites, rather than the freedom for which the Wisconsin Senator 
was fighting. 

Senator La FoLietrn’s dramatic expose of the activities of Joseph 
Stewart, the Second Assistant Postmaster General, took place in the 
Senate on August 13, 1912. We print a portion of his speech which 
struck terror to the hearts of the bureaucrats: 

Mr. La Fouvetre: “I dislike to break in upon the argument of the 
Senator from Iowa; but, since it is directly in point, I want to call 
the attention of the Senator from New York to an order issued by 
the department, signed by Joseph Stewart, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, and addressed to railway postal clerks, which fn plain terms 
prohibits an employee in that service from joining any secret lodge, 
union, or organization within their own ranks. I read the language: 

“ ‘Referring to the reports that postal clerks at various points are 
forming lodges of secret organizations of railway postal clerks, I desire 
that steps be taken at once to acquaint all in the service that such 
action is regarded as inimical to the interest of the Government.’ 

“ Here is a prohibition direct from the department addressed to the 
clerks in the Railway Mail Service against their becoming members of 
lodges organized within the service. It will thus be seen that the 
railway mail clerks are not free to form organizations even within 
their own ranks.” 

* * . * o o - 

“As I suggested yesterday, this proposed legislation [the antigag law} 
is the direct result of the arbitrary and tyrannical conduct of the Post 
Office Department in denying the men the right to associate themselves 
with organizations independent of those which the department 


tious. 
* 


Sanc- 


* * * - io 

“TI read to the Senate yesterday a letter from a Post Office Depart- 
ment official seeking to control the elections in one of these organi 
zations, and it is for that reason, Mr. President, and because they have 
been controlled, and because the officials have been used to suppress 
the appeals of the members of the organization to redress grievances ; 
it is for that reason that these other organizations of postal employees 
have been formed.” 


A typical expression from postal employees is the following 
resolution adopted by Milwaukee Local of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 


A resolution expressing eulogy and reverence for the late United States 
Senator RopertT MARION LA FOLLetrre, also condolence to his widow 
and family 


Whereas on the 18th day of June, 1925, in Washington, D. C., Hon. 
Ropert Marion La Fouuerre, senior United States Senator from Wis 
consin, has parted with his earthly life; his lofty, militant, inspiring, 
and radiating spirit having been carried away to eternity by the Angel 
of Death; and 

Whereas by that inevitable act of Destiny the United States, and 
particularly the State of Wisconsin, bears the distressful loss of a great 
son, a true citizen, and a matchless statesman; and 

Whereas the great legions of the American labor, and especially the 
postal employees, for whose constitutional rights of petition and 
organization he fought so valiantly and successfully in the year 1912, 
thereby endearing himself permanently to their ever-grateful hearts, the 
said legions of the American labor have, through his demise, lost a 
dependable friend, a salutary counselor, and a fearless champion; and 

Whereas throughout the many years of his public service and sacrifice 
in the State of Wisconsin as a district attorney and as governor, and in 
the United States Congress as a Representative and Senator, he 
immutably adhered to, advocated, and fought for those fundamental 
and priceless American principles which made the United States the 
foremost Nation among the countries of the world, and the State of 
Wisconsin the leading State of the Union, namely, liberty and equity: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee Post Office Clerks’ Union, Local No. 3, 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, in regular meeting 
assembled, on the 21st day of June, 1925, at Alhambra Hall, solemnly 
declares profound reverence for the sacred memory of the late Senator 
Ropert M. LA FoLturrre; and be it further 

Resolved, That this union expresses deep and sincere condolence to 
his widow and family in their depressive bereavement, which is also 
lamentably shared by the Nation, and especially by the people of Wis- 
consin; and be it further 
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resolved, That this union delegutes a member 
and the funeral of the late Senator on Monday, June 


Madison, Wis., and to lay a wreath from the union on his grave; and 





to attend the last 


99 
ri Ss ee, 
it further 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution all members 
arise and stand with bowed heads in reverential silence for 70 
nds, one second for each year of his earthly life; and be it further 
solved. That a copy of this resolution be sent to the family of our 
ved deceased Senator, a copy spread on the minutes of this union, 
i a copy sent to the Union Postal’ Clerk for publication. 
FRED C. LoeNNIs, President. 
WILLIAM F. Sy, Secretary. 
N. F. P. O. C., Milwaukee, Wis., in regular 


1925. 


Adopted by Local No. 8, 
ing assembled, June 21 


‘Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin took the chair as Speaker pro 

impore. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, after the many 
| itiful tributes to the memory of the late Senator La Fot- 

rre, to which we have attentively listened, I feel, on rising to 
speak these memorial services are about to close, that there 
ix but little I can add to what has been so appropriately said in 
honor of the illustrious dead. The simple, unadorned story of 


life is his highest, most fitting eulogy. The log cabin where 
infancy was cradled; the abject poverty of his fatherless 
ood: the heroic struggles of his youth; his course, with its 
exceptional honors, as a student at the university; bis brilliant 
rd as a lawyer; his repeated election as Representative in 


Congress, as Governor of Wisconsin, and as Senator of the 
United States from that great State—this is familiar to all. 
» by step he was called up from poverty and obscurity 
to the position which, next to the Presidency, is the high- 
within the grasp of human ambition. Every step of this 


lvance was won by merit alone. His were none of the ad- 
ntitious aids by which lesser men are sometimes enabled to 
wild up an ephemeral notoriety. His great qualities—as the 
entleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Voter] has intimated—did not 


have to ask, they could not avoid, recognition. His active, pene- 
trating mind, his indomitable courage and unpurchasable in- 
t itv, his ceaseless industry and overflowing love of humanity, 
brought him inevitably into public life, and caused the people of 
Wisconsin for nearly 40 years, until the day of his passing, to 
etain him in the service of the State and the Nation. And 
neither State nor Nation has ever known one who loved her 
more devotedly or strove more faithfully to serve what he 


ought her highest interests. 

The life of the United States of America marks the most im- 
portant political epoch that history records; and therefore La 
hoLter?ts believed that the responsibilities of citizenship in 
this Republic were greater than those in any other nation. 
\nd he knew what we never should forget, that nations, like 
idividuals, have their times of youth, of maturity, and as the 
history of the Past tells us, of decay and death, but that there 
difference: In individuals nature plants the seeds of 
inevitable dissolution, while in natious they are planted by the 
folly and the wickedness of rulers and people. But in a govern- 
nent like ours there are no rulers; those whom we choose to 
ake and to execute the laws are but servants of the people; 
und if decay and death shall ever come to this Republic, they 
will come through the folly and the weakness of the people 
alone 

Iie believed that our Government was the best in the world; 
but that, like everything else of human origin, it is not perfect 
und should not be made the object of blind adoration, because 
there were mingled with its undoubted blessings what appeared 
fo him serious wrongs and injustices. He heard men loudly 
shout approval of Jefferson's “ Equal rights to all, special privi- 
leges to none,” and then saw them acquire—sometimes corruptly 


this 


ucquire—grossly unjust special privileges. 

He envied no man his wealth, if it were the fruit of honest 
Yori. On the eontrary, he admired those who by fore- 
sight, industry, integrity, and skill achieve fortunes; and 


be numbered among his friends not a few owners of fortunes 
thus honorably secured. But he was nevertheless profoundly 
convinced that there is grave danger to the Republic if pos- 
sessors of special privileges are permitted to make vast accumu- 
lations of wealth and power through ruthless disregard of the 
tights of others—rights which are the gift of God himself. 
Therefore, knowing that avarice has no conscience, he held it to 
be the true function—the duty—of a free government to be the 
guardian of industrial equality of opportunity; and that it is 
wrong not only for the State itself to interfere with such oppor- 
tunity but wrong also for the State to permit such interference 
by corporations which are its creatures, or by individuals. 
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LA Fouterre believed, with Burke, that “ To make us love our 


1925, at | country our country ought to be lovely,” and he labored un- 


ceasingly to make it lovely, not for some, but for all of the 
people. 

He saw our territory being rapidly occupied and conditions 
beginning to crowd as they have for generations been crowd- 
ing in the Old World; and knowing that similar causes are apt 
to produce similar effects, he did what he could to prevent the 
development in this country of abuses long prevalent across the 
sea. And he sought not only to prevent these from coming, but 
also, by proper laws, to eradicate others already here. He 
boldly attacked an economic or a social injustice in this country, 
though long established and powerfully intrenched, believing, as 
in his very soul he did believe, that neither usage, nor custom, 
nor anything else however ancient, can justify a moral wrong. 

He knew well the deep meaning of the truth that “ Not the 
man alone who feels tyranny but also the man who is erposed 
to tyranny is without freedom,” and he demanded that laws and 


lawmakers be put to the rigorous test of fundamental prin 
ciples, 
There never lived a man who more devoutly believed that 


“ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” or more clearly per- 
ceived that in these days of intense competition the great ma 
jority of mankind are so busy striving to earn a livelihood for 
themselves and their dependents that they have no opportunity 
to study underlying principles of government. Accordingly he 
considered it his public duty to help to the utmost of his power, 
so to arouse the people to the vital importance of principle that 
they might never, through ignorance or indifference, permit 
liberty to be smothered in material prosperity. 

And so for 40 tireless years, from ocean to ocean and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, in the spirit of the Master who long ago 
proclaimed that God is Love, he eloquently directed attention to 
these dangers and injustices, and everywhere implored his 
countrymen to be thoughtful and merciful and just. 

LA FouLtetrs combined this idealism with capacity in prac 
tical affairs. Some of the many beneficent laws for which he 
was either wholly or in large measure responsible have been 
enumerated by preceding speakers, and I shall not now pause to 
mention others which could truthfully be added to the list. 

But there was another and entirely different side. We know 
that he was a great constructive statesman; we know bis fight 
ing qualities; we know that he was called “ Battling Bob”; 
know his power; but I think of a more tender of which 
the world at large knew little. And it is of this that I would 
say a word. One of the speakers alluded briefly to Senator 
LA FOLLerte’s love of literature. It is true that from his early 
youth he was a lover of the beautiful in literature and in art of 
every form. All his life he was a profound student of Shake- 
speare, in part evidenced by his lecture on Hamlet, to 
which the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvae] referred, and 
by his youthful oration on lIago,. which won for him the prize 
in an oratorical contest participated in by the representatives 
of the universities of four States, and brought him letters of 
extraordinary praise from Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, and 
John MeCullough, world-famous giants of Shakespearean in- 
terpretation, 

It is sometimes said that literature and art are harmful, in 
that they tend to make indifferent to affairs of public moment 
the individuals and the nations by whom they are cultivated 
But the life of LA FoLLETTE teaches us, as does the history of 
the world from the day when schylus fought at Marathon, to 
the hour when Theodore Koerner fell dead in battle for his 
fatherland, to the later hour when Theodore Winthrop poured 
out his life blood for the Union, and to the still later hour when 
Alan Seeger kept his “ rendezvous with Death” where “ poppies 
bloom in Flanders fields,” that the truest appreciation of art, 
the deepest love of the beautiful may inhabit the soul at the 
same time with the loftiest, purest, most devoted patriotism. 

But nothing in all his life, not all the brillance of his achieve 
ments, had so endeared LA FoLLerre to the people, had drawn 
him so near to their great heart of hearts. as did the fortitude, 
the patience, the resignation, with which he bore th: 
painful struggle with death. As he felt 
the Dark River, he calmly said to the an 


we 


slae, 


as is 


days of 
himself drawing ne: 
xious watchers: 


I do nct know how the people will feel toward me, but I shall earry 
to the grave my love for them. 

How true it is that “one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” From every part of the Union came messages of 
sympathy. From the altars of every sect and creed, Catholic 


and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, ascended prayers for his reco 

ery. But all in vain. That noble heart is forever stilled: that 
eloquent tongue forevermore silent. While millions gazed upon 
the bow of promise which spanned the political heavens snd 
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with the eye of hope saw its still greater glories in the future, it | 


suddenly disappeared in darkness, vanished with the life which 
lent it its radiance, 

To none other in all her history has Wisconsin accorded 
such a funeral. Never has she beheld another such scene as 
that of the multitudes in endless procession during the day and 
the night and the hours of the morning, passing through the 
State capitol, where, surrounded by the marble and bronze of 
the magnificent retunda, lay her son, the child of the humble 
log enbin, in the sleep that knows no waking, midst the masses 
of tear-moistened flowers. Never has the State he so fondly 
loved and so faithfully served beheld another scene like that 
when they brought La Fot.erre home to rest in her bosom. 


And now, farewell to our Senator! Farewell, great friend of | 


humanity—brave, loyal heart! What we say here will soon be 
forgotten, but what thou hast been and what thou hast done 
thy greatness and thy goodness—shall remain thy country’s 
priceless legacy forever ! 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin reassumed the chair as Speaker 
] ro tempore, 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, there may be other 
loved friends of the late Senator who would like to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp and who are not here to-day. I ask 
Unanimous consent that they be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the REcorb. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Spe:ker, Roperr M. La 
FoLuterTe is no more. He is dead. His body rests in the earth 
from whence it came. His soul is in a finer sphere of action 
carrying out God's great design. He lived to bless mankind. 
Myriads of men and women in this generation and those that 
are to follow will pilgrimage to his grave in reverence and 
mutter. “ He did not live in vain.” They will stand with un- 
covered heads and unsandaled feet, for they will know that 
they stand on holy ground. History will record his name en- 


duringly in her temple of fame. “To do noble things, not | 


dream them all day long, and so make life, death, and that 
vast forever one grand sweet song,’ was a cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night to him. He preached the word to make 
the mission of his country a holy one. 

Let all the ends thou aimst at be 

Thy country’s, thy God’s, and truth’s. 

Be noble and the nobleness that 

Lies in other men, sleeping but 

Never dead, will rise in majesty 

To meet thine own 


was the underlying thought to the many thrilling messages he 
delivered to his countrymen. He knew no greatness but his 
country’s good. No nobler soul ever dwelled upon this earth 
than that of the dead statesman. No choicer spirit ever swept 
over a land than that of the dead jurist. He was a great actor 
in the grand and romantic drama of life. “ He loved his coun- 


try because it was his own and scorned to give aught other | 


reason why” than to labor in behalf of his countrymen. 


The moral grandeur of his great nature sanctified his | 


patriotism and to his luminous, large, and comprehending eyes 
the ideals, aspirations, hopes, and purposes of the patriotic men 
and women of his country were not only just but sublime. 
They were from his viewpoint of an eternal life and of a limit- 


less and boundless universe in which innumerable experiences | 


uwait man, the preliminary to the Creator’s purpose which 
LA Fo.Lerre reverently and solemnly looked to the fulfillment 
with the undying hope of the prophet. The millenium, when 
the lion and the lamb shall lie down and there shall be peace 
on earth to men of good will was the lighthouse on which his 
steadfast gaze was unfalteringly fixed over the many seas that 
lie ahead. On a slab in a cemetery in the city of New Orleans 
are lines that are unforgettable, They are in memoriam of 


one who has crossed that bourne from whence no traveler has | 


ever returned. He was a soldier and died in a cause that his 
people held a sacred one. The lines are indelibly written in 


my memory. I read them when a boy and the stately, rev- | 


erent, patriotic, eloquent, and inspiring words have ever re- 
mained with me. They might be written with a few alterations 


which I will make on the many monuments that will arise to | 


attest the greatness of mind and grandeur of soul of Ropert 
M. LA FOLLErTRe 

A man tried in many high offices; 

And critical enterprises ; 

And found faithful in all: 
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His life was one long sacrifice of interest to conscience and un- 
swerving duty of devotion to country; 
His greatness stands confessed to-day in a people’s tears; 
Resolute, moderate, clear of envy, yet not wanting in that finer 
ambition which makes men great and pure; 
In his honor—impregnable ; 
In his simplicity——sublime ; 
No country e’er had a truer son—no cause a nobler champion; 
No people a bolder defender—no principle a purer advocate, than 
The dead statesman who sleeps his last sleep in the soil of his 
| well-beloved Commonwealth of Wisconsin; 
His fame, consigned to the keeping of that time which, happily, is 
Not so much the tomb of virtue as its shrine; 
Shall, in the years to come, fire modest worth to noble ends. 
In honor, now the great statesman rests; 
A bereaved people mourn bim ; 
A proud Commonwealth and a noble Nation claim him}; 
And history shall cherish him, 
Among those choicer spirits who, holding their conscience unmixed 
| with blame, 


Ilave been, in all conjuncture, true to themselves, their people, and 
their God. 


LA FoLLeTTe sang the hymn of the conquered who fell in the 
battle of life. His tears were for the wounded and beaien who 
died overwhelmed in the strife. The jubilant song of the 
victor was not music to his ear. The resounding acclaim of 
nations lifted in chorus for an oppressor of mankind thrilled 
not that great heart. The chaplet of fame on the brow of the 
unworthy was to him as withered leaves. His voice was ever 
heard in bugle blast and clarion tone fer the low and humble, 
the weary, the broken in heart. His sobs were for those who 
strove and who failed acting bravely a silent and desperate part 
in the tragedy of human existence. His pitying gaze was ever 
bent on those whose youth bore no flower in its branches. 
Instinctively his sympathetic mind leapt to the consolation of 
those sufferers whose hopes burned in ashes away; and his great 
heart shook with grief at the woe of those who stood at the dying 
of the day, at the end of the long and lonely trail with the work 
of their life all around them unheeded, alone, with death sweep- 
ing down on their failures and all but their faith in God’s infinite 
mercy and wisdom overthrown. He never joined in the tumultu- 
ous shout of the world for those who had won the worldly victory. 
While the trumpet was sounding triumphant and high to the 
breeze and the sun, gay banners were waving, hands clapping, 
and hurrying feet thronging after the laurel-crowned victor, 
Rosert M. La FOLiLerre stood on the field of defeat with those 
who were wounded and dying. Chanting a requiem low, he 
placed his hand on the pain-knotted brows, held the heads that 
were helpless, and whispered— 


| They never fail who die in a great cause. 

The block may soak their gore, their heads may sodden in the sun, 
Their limbs be stretched to city gates and castle walls, 

But still their spirits walk abroad. 

Years may elapse and others share as dark a doom. 

They but augment the deep and swelling thought 

That overwhelms all others 

And leads the world at last to perfect freedom. 


Through time and over space in soul inspiring language his 
magic tones will carry hope to the children of all men. He has 
urged them to teach the generations to come to fight for truth 
which will blaze the way for a larger and finer liberty and 
freedom. “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
| you free,” was to him what Carthago Delendaest was to Cato 
But his was a battle ery for humanity and that of the Roman a 
| slogan for blood and tears. His wonderful words will yet 
| reach every heart throughout our broad land, that they only 
the victory win who have fought the good fight and vanquished 
the demons that tempt us within. His prayer for those who 
have held to their faith unseduced by the prize which the 
world holds on high will yet be on many tongues, and the lips 
of children will sing them as a sweet song of an everlasting 
hope. In the fullness of time history will write in enduring 
letters, large and luminous, so that they might be beheld from 
afar, the name of Rosert M. La FoLLette. We weep. He is no 
more. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, Ropert M. La Fouwerre, the 
late Senator from the State of Wisconsin, was reared in the 
| same county of Wisconsin where it was my good fortune to 
have first seen the light of day. It was my privilege as a boy 
| to witness and to know of his early political career. Also to 
become familiar with his early struggles for success in that 
| eareer, and to familiarize myself with the history of his efforts 
| to better his condition, 
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Ii goes without saying that Mr. La Foxterre in early life en- 
t 
| his way in life, which eventually made him a successfui 

wver and statesman. I would be derelict in my duty as a 
\lomber of Congress if I failed to express myself in regard to 
this great American. 

\Mr. La Fouierre’s early political training in his native State, 
which was teeming with dishonest political conditions, brought 
him boldly forwerd as an advocate for honesty in public affairs. 

in his native State of Wisconsin and later in the affairs of 
National Government. In my opinion, the name of La 
rte should be placed foremost among those who unselfishly 

iwht for honesty in official life. 

While many seem io regard the life of Ropert M. LA FOLLetTte 
in national affairs and his outstanding position for public hon- 
esty as his principal characteristic, yet he had another charac- 
which was a fair deal for his fellow men in all matters 

ational legislation. 
rhe real character of this man, in the opinion of the writer, 


naive 


Mor 
i 


teristic, 


d in the citizenship of his own State of Wisconsin, as well 
the affairs of the National Government. 

In order that the reader muy get a clearer picture of the 
wouderful power which the political 
broush 
ix to realize the powerful influence that his principles of gov- 
ernment had on the people of the great State of Wisconsin and 

e influence that those principles have exercised in that State 

nearly two decades. It is true, also, that his ideals of gov- 
ernment brought by him to the National Congress a form of 
vovernment that our Nation is entitled to as intelligent and 
enlightened Americans, und no American schooled in the princi- 
ples of government can say that his ideals were wrong. 

Wisconsin with its severe climatic conditions (much more 
severe than many other States in the Nation), virtually outranks 


every State in the industry, frugality, and prosperity of its 
people, This is to some degree due to the character of its 


citizenship. Also to the State legislation sponsored by 


much hardship and by his indomitable personal character | 
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before the place he occupied in public and private life can be 
filled. 

Who can take the place of “ fighting Bop La FoLterrs,” the 
man of tireless energy, a man of the highest moral character, 


; &@ man whose influence may be compared to a tiny rivulet of 
| clear water which starts from its mountain home toward the 


early shown in the indelible and lasting principles he incul- | 


dectrine La FOLLE?rTE | 
to the affairs of his home State, all that is necessary | 


Mr. | 


L.A Fortterre and the wholesome doctrine that he planted in | 


creed of the majority of the citizenship of that State. That 
creed is honesty in State affairs, a slogan of LA Fouverre that 


first had its origin with him in his earliest political life and | 


became later a national slogan with him. 
\s a citizen he was honest, faithful, and true to his people. 


laws and his teachings which have by years become the | 


valley, gathering water from many small streams on its way 
until it becomes a mighty river sweeping on to the vast ocean. 
This was exemplified in the political life of La Fotterre, start- 
ing in the office of district attorney of Dane County, Wis., until 
it covered the whole State, then to the Nation, leaving to the 
American citizens a heritage which will grow in esteem in 
national life as the years go by. 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, a truly great statesman is being 
eulogized here to-day—eulogized by those who have worked side 
by side with him in his life’s battles and by those who have 
become thorcughly acquainted with his work through direct con- 
tact with him in the Nation's Capital. ‘As one of the latter, I 
want to add my humble praise to the many encomiums that are 
being heaped high upon Roserrt Marion La Fouterrte in this, the 
afterglow of his activity in our midst. 

Senator LA FoLLertTe came nearer being the absolute incarna- 
tion of vitality, of tenacity of purpose, of stick-to-itiveness, of 
fearlessness, of sincerity of purpose than has ever been molded 
into the body and soul of one human being. His life record is 
one of devotion to duty, as God gave it to him to see that duty; 
of service to the common people—those people for whom he had 
such great love and respect. The source of his love and admira- 
tion for the masses must have been the same as that which 
prompted that greatest of Presidents, Abraham Lincoln, to utter 
those words of undying beauty and reveience, “God must have 
loved the common people, for he made so many of them.” The 
inspiration to do justice to the masses in public life and to suc- 
ceed in that purpose is the grandest goal that one can cherish 
in a life’s work. How well Bos La Fotuetre successed in this 
respect is a matter of history. 

Having been born and reared during my early youth in Wis- 
consin, I naturally took an interest from the first in the progress 
and development of the political work of Rosert La Fouverre. 
Later on, as I entered the political field myself, I came to ad- 


| mire the great fight this staunch, determined leader was making 


As a statesman he was thorough, reliable, and upright in all | 
public affairs. High moral principles were the torch that 
vays lighted his publie and private life. 
fhe personal life of this American statesman is a fitting 
tuide for every American student to follow. La Fo.ierre 


vis an honest believer that a civilization in order to exist with 

lest, fair, and just laws must have the enforcement of same: 
society under a free government should receive the proper 
rotection that the law entitled it to receive. 

[n speaking of the requisites of the lawyer and statesman, 
Mr. LA FOLLETTe possessed the real attributes—diligence and 
iccuracy. No statesman of modern times was more accurate 
or possessed greater diligence in the task undertaken than the 

I am attempting to portray to those who might chance 
rend my remarks. 

In speaking of character, the words of Woodrow Wilson apply 
lt appropriately to the late lamented La FoLierre: 


Chere 


is something that the American people love better than they 

] a They love the principles upon which their political life is 
nded. They are ready at any time to fight for the vindication of 
character or their honor. They will at no time seek a contest, 

but they will at no time craven to avoid it Because if there is one 


ng that every nation ought to fight for it is the integrity of its own 
We can not would rather 
ender territory than the chief staff of 
for the soul 


ivictions, surrender our 


ils, 


convictions, I 


surrender ide which are 


itself 

_ This was certainly true of Mr. La Fotverre, and after every 
battle the public were compelled to admire the greatness of the 
man and the purity of his character. 

There is no question but that his studious habits and enor- 
mous power for work affected his physical constitution and that 
this great American statesman and defender of the people cut 
hort his life in the struggle. In order that all should shar 
equally in the benefits of government: that the resources of the 
Nation were intended to be equitably and justly dealt with for 
all the people of this great Republic and should not by legisla 
tion be given to a special privileged class. It is not necessary 
to enumerate the laws that he was the author of, other 
have cited them. It is needless to say it will be many yea 


as 





in my natal State. The principles he expounded in behalf of 
the masses were an inspiration to all interested in rendering 
true service to the people in public life. 

While the work of Roperrt Marion La Fourerre in his State's 


legislature and as governor of the great State of Wisconsin, 
where he served so effectively in bringing his State to the 


enviable position it maintains in the concord of States, it is 
his service in the National Congress, first in the House and 
later in the Senate, that has made him one of the outstanding 
legislators and statesmen of history. Always definitely aligned 
on the great issues of the day, his voice and his very being 
were thrown into the fight, determined always to protect to the 
fullest extent the interests of the common people in all legisla 
tion that came before the Congress. Many a memorable fight 


has he led for the cause of humanity. Often has his head of 
flowing hair waved majestically, and his clarion voice rung 
out in the halls of Congress as he expounded the mass view- 
point. A fighter such as the Senate has rarely seen, when in 
action—yet as gentle, us gracious, as friendly, as loveable a 
character as one would ever desire to address as a friend and 
associate—the memory of Rospexr Marion La FOouLette will 


long linger in the minds of those who knew him so well. 

It takes the brain of a genius; the strength of a Goliath; the 
unflinching courage and endurance of a Spartan; all combined 
to match the tireless activity and success that has characterized 
the work of this great statesman. His record in the Congress 
speaks for itself. The constructive legislation enacted under 
his guidance by the Congress of the United States will stand as 
a monument to his memory as long this Nation 
Probably his greatest work for humanity was embodied 
Seaman's Act which bears his name. There are 
which will long endure in the minds of those who 
fitted thereby. Much of his activity as a legislator 
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head in the in foreground of the opponents 
thereto could be seen the striking figure of that world renowned 


its 


crusader for right and justice—-Rorert Marion La FELLErtTE 
And the archives of Congress hold many a reeord of battles, 
the ferocity and intensity of which will long linger in the 


minds of our people, in which the sterling leadership of this 
great statesman predominates. Wis leadership in the develop 
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with the eye of hope saw its still greater glories in the future, it 
suddenly disappeared in darkness, vanished with the life which 


lent it its radiance. 
To none other in all her history has Wisconsin accorded 
such a funeral. Never has she beheld another such scene as 


that of the multitudes in endless procession during the day and 
the night and the hours of the morning, passing through the 
State capitoi, where, surrounded by the marble and bronze of 
the magnificent rotunda, lay her son, the child of the humble 
log cabin, in the sleep that knows no waking, midst the masses 
of tear-moistened flowers. Never has the State he so fondly 
loved and so faithfully served beheld another scene like that 
when they brought LA For_erre home to rest in her bosom. 

And now, farewell to our Senator! Farewell, great friend of 
humanity—brave, loyal heart! What we say here will soon be 
forgotten, but what thou hast been and what thou hast done— 
thy greatness and.thy goodness—shall remain thy country’s 
priceless legacy forever! 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin reassumed the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, there may be other 
loved friends of the late Senator who would like to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp and who are not here to-day. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be permitted to extend their 
remurks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. OCONNOR of 
FOLLETTE is no more. 


Louisiana. 
He is dead. 


Mr. Spe:ker, Ropert M. La 
Ilis body rests in the earth 


from whence it came. His soul is in a finer sphere of action 
carrying out God's great design. He lived to bless mankind. 


Myriads of men and women in this generation and those that 
are to follow will pilgrimage to his grave in reverence and 
mutter, “He did not live in vain.” They will stand with un- 
covered heads and unsandaled feet, for they will know that 
they stand on holy ground. History will record his name en- 
duringly in her temple of fame. “To do noble things, not 
dream them all day long, and so make life, death, and that 
vast forever one grand sweet song,” was a cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night to him. -He preached the word to make 
the mission of his country a holy one. 


Let all the ends thou aimst at be 
Thy country’s, thy God’s, and truth’s. 
Be noble and the nobleness that 

Lies in other men, sleeping but 

Never dead, will rise in majesty 

To meet thine own— 


was the underlying thought to the many thrilling messages he 
delivered to his countrymen. He knew no greatness but his 
country’s good. No nobler soul ever dwelled upon this earth 
than that of the dead statesman. No choicer spirit ever swept 
over a land than that of the dead jurist. He was a great actor 
in the grund and romantic drama of life. “ He loved his coun- 
try because it was his own and scorned to give aught other 
reason why” than to labor in behalf of his countrymen. 

The moral grandeur of his great nature sanctified his 
patriotism and to his luminous, large, and comprehending eyes 
the ideals, aspirations, hopes, and purposes of the patriotic men 
and women of his country were not only just but sublime. 
They were from his viewpoint of an eternal life aad of a limit- 
less and boundless universe in which innumerable experiences 
uwait man, the preliminary to the Creator’s purpose which 
LA FoLLerre reverently and solemnly looked to the fulfillment 
with the undying hope of the prophet. The millenium, when 
the lion and the lamb shall lie down and there shall be peace 
on earth to men of good will was the lighthouse on which his 
steadfast gaze was unfalteringly fixed over the many seas that 
lie ahead. On a slab in a cemetery in the city of New Orleans 
are lines that are unforgettable, They are in memoriam of 
one who has crossed that bourne from whence no traveler has 
ever returned. He was a soldier and died in a cause that his 
people ‘held a sacred one. The lines are indelibly written in 
my memory. I read them when a boy and the stately, rev- 
erent, patriotic. eloquent, and inspiring words have ever re- 
mained with me. They might be written with a few alterations 
which I will make on the many monuments that will arise to 
attest the greatness of mind and grandeur of soul of ROBERT 
M. La FoLLetTe 

A man tried in many high offices; 

And critical enterprises ; 

And found faithful in all: 


| vietor was not 








| you free,’ 
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His life was one long sacrifice of Interest to conscience and un- 
swerving duty of devotion to country; 

His greatness stands confessed to-day in a people’s tears; 

Resolute, moderate, clear of envy, yet not wanting in that finer 
ambition which makes men great and pure; 

In his honor—impregnable ; 

In his simplicity——sublime ; 

No country e’er had a truer son—no cause a nobler champion; 

No people a bolder defender—no principle a purer advoeate, than 

The dead statesman who sleeps his last sleep in the soil of his 
well-beloved Commonwealth of Wisconsin ; 

His fame, consigned to the keeping of that time which, happily, is 

Not so much the tomb of virtue as its shrine; 

Shall, in the years to come, fire modest worth to noble ends. 

In honor, now the great statesman rests; 

A bereaved people mourn him ; 

A proud Commonwealth and a noble Nation claim him; 

And history shall cherish him, 

Among those cheicer spirits who, holding their conscience unmixed 
with blame, 

Ilave been, in all conjuncture, true to themselves, their people, and 
their God. 


LA FouLetTe sang the hymn of the conquered who fell in the 
battle of life. His tears were for the wounded and beaten who 
died overwhelmed in the strife. The jubilant song of the 
music to his ear. The resounding acclaim of 
nations lifted in chorus for an oppressor of mankind thrilled 
not that great heart. The chaplet of fame on the brow of the 
unworthy was to him as withered leaves. His voice was ever 
heard in bugle blast and clarion tone for the low and humble, 
the weary, the broken in heart. His sobs were for those who 
strove and who failed acting bravely a silent and desperate part 
in the tragedy of human existence. His pitying gaze was ever 
bent on those whose youth bore no flower in its branches. 
Instinctively his sympathetic mind leapt to the consolation of 


| those sufferers whose hopes burned in ashes away ; and his great 


heart shook with grief at the woe of those who stood at the dying 
of the day, at the end of the long and lonely trail with the work 
of their life all around them unheeded, alone, with death sweep- 
ing down on their failures and all but their faith in God’s infinite 
merey and wisdom overthrown. He never joined in the tumultu- 
ous shout of the world for those who had won the worldly victory. 
While the trumpet was sounding triumphant and high to the 
breeze and the sun, gay banners were waving, hands clapping, 
and hurrying feet thronging after the laurel-crowned victor, 
Rosert M, La FoLverte stood on the field of defeat with those 
who were wounded and dying. Chanting a requiem low, he 
placed his hand on the pain-knotted brows, held the heads that 
were helpless, and whispered— 


They never fail who die in a great cause. 

The block may soak their gore, their heads may sodden in the sun, 
Their limbs be stretched to city gates and castle walls, 

But still their spirits walk abroad. 

Years may elapse and others share as dark a doom. 

They but augment the deep and swelling thought 

That overwhelms all others 

And leads the world at last to perfect freedom, 


Through time and over space in soul inspiring language his 
magic tones will carry hope to the children of all men. He has 
urged them to teach the generations to come to fight for truth 
which will blaze the way for a larger and finer liberty and 
freedom. “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
was to him what Carthago Delendaest was to Cato. 
But his was a battle cry for humanity and that of the Roman a 
slogan for blood and tears. His wonderful words will yet 
reach every heart throughout our broad land, that they only 
the victory win who have fought the good fight and vanquished 
the demons that tempt us within. His prayer for those who 
have held to their faith unseduced by the prize which the 
world holds on high will yet be on many tongues, and the lips 
of children will sing them as a sweet song of an everlasting 
hope. In the fullness of time history will write in enduring 
letters, large and luminous, so that they might be beheld from 
afar, the name of Ropert M. La FoLLettge. We weep. He is nv 
more. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, Ropert M. LA Fouwerre, the 
late Senator from the State of Wisconsin, was reared in the 
same county of Wisconsin where it was my good fortune to 
have first seen the light of day. It was my privilege as a boy 
to witness and to know of his early political career. Also to 
become familiar with his early struggles for success in that 
career, and to familiarize myself with the history of his efforts 
to better his condition, 
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voes without saying that Mr. La Fotrerre in early life en- 
od much hardship and by his indomitable personal character 
paved his way in life, which eventually made him a successful 
lawyer and statesman. I would be derelict in my duty as a 
\ember of Congress if I failed to express myself in regard to 
this great American. 

Mr. La Fotzerre’s early political training in his native State, 
which was teeming with dishonest political conditions, Srought 
him boldly forwerd as an advocate for honesty in public affairs. 
First, in his native State of Wisconsin and later in the affairs of 
the National Government. 
otLeTTEs Should be placed foremost among those who unselfishly 
sought for honesty in official life. 

While many seem (to regard the life of Roprrt M. LA FouLerte 
in national affairs and his outstanding position for public hon- 
esty as his principal characteristic, yet he had another charac- 
teristic, Which was a fair deal for his fellow men in all matters 
of national legislation. 

rhe real character of this man, in the opinion of the writer, 
is clearly Shown in the indelible and lasting principles he incul- 
cated in the citizenship of his own State of Wisconsin, as well 
as in the affairs of the National Government. 

in order that the reader may get a clearer picture of the 
wonderful power which the political doctrine La FoL.Lerre 
brought to the affairs of his home State, all that is necessary 
ix to realize the powerful influence that his principles of gov- 
ernment had on the people of the great State of Wisconsin and 
the influence that those principles Dave exercised in that State 
for nearly two decades. It is true, also, that his ideals of gov- 
ernment brought by him to the National Congress a form of 
government that our Nation is entitled to as intelligent and 
enlightened Americans, und no American schooled in the princi- 
ples of government can say that his ideals were wrong. 

Wisconsin with its severe climatic conditions (much more 
severe than many other States in the Nation), virtually outranks 


Ii 


du 


every State in the industry, frugality, and prosperity of its 
people. This is to some degree due to the character of its 


citizenship. Also to the State legislation sponsored by Mr. 
LA Fotterre and the wholesome doctrine that he planted in 
the laws and his teachings which have by years become the 
creed of the majority of the citizenship of that State. That 
creed is honesty in State affairs, a slogan of LA Fo.uerre that 
first had its origin with him in his earliest political life and 
becume later a national slogan with him. 

As a citizen he was honest, faithful, and true to his people. 
As a statesman he was thorough, reliable, and upright in all 


public affairs. High moral principles were the torch that 
ilways lighted his public and private life. 

The personal life of this American statesman is a fitting 
suide for every American student to follow. La Forterre 


Wis an honest believer that a civilization in order to exist with 
st, fair, and just laws must have the enforcement of same; 
society under a free government should receive the proper 
protection that the law entitled it to receive. 


In speaking of the requisites of the lawyer and statesman, 
Mr. LA FoLLerre possessed the real attributes—diligence and 
accuracy. No statesman of modern times was more accurate 


or possessed greater diligence in the task undertaken than the 
hin I am attempting to portray to those who might chance 
to rend my remarks. 
In speaking of character, the words of Woodrow Wilson apply 
ppropriately to the late lamented La Fo.iLerte: 


love peace, They love the principles upon which their political life is 
unded They are ready at any time to fight for the vindication of 
character or their honor. They will at no time seek a contest, 

but they will at no time craven to avoid it. Because if there is one 
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before the place he occupied in public and private life can be 
filled. 

Who can take the place of “fighting Bos La Fottetrre,” the 
man of tireless energy, a man of the highest moral character, 
a man whose influence may be compared to a tiny rivulet of 
clear water which starts from its mountain home toward the 
valley, gathering wate: from many smal) streams on its way 
until it becomes a mighty river sweeping on to the vast ocean. 
This was exemplified in the political life of La FotLerre, start- 
ing in the office of district attorney of Dane County, Wis., until 
it covered the whole State, then to the Nation, leaving to the 
American citizens a heritage which will grow in esteem in 
national life as the years go by. 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, a truly great statesman is being 
eulogized here to-day—eulogized by those who have worked side 
by side with him in his life’s battles and by those who have 
become thorcughly acquainted with his work through direct con- 
tact with him in the Nation’s Capital. ‘As one of the latter, I 
want to add my humble praise to the many encomiums that are 
being heaped high upon Rosert Marion La Fo.terte in this, the 
afterglow of his activity in our midst. 

Senator LA FoLLertTe came nearer being the absolute incarna- 
tion of vitality, of tenacity of purpose, of stick-to-itiveness, of 
fearlessness, of sincerity of purpose than has ever been molded 
into the body and soul of one human being. His life record is 
one of devotion to duty, as God gave it to him to see that duty; 
of service to the common people—those people for whom he had 
such great love and respect. The source of his love and admira- 
tion for the masses must have been the same as that which 
prompted that greatest of Presidents, Abraham Lincoln, to utter 
those words of undying beauty and reveience, “God must have 
loved the common people, for he made so many of them.” The 
inspiration to do justice to the masses in public life and to suc- 
ceed in that purpose is the grandest goal that one can cherish 
in a life’s work. How well Bos La Fot.etre successed in this 
respect is a matter of history. 

Having been born and reared during my early youth in Wis- 
consin, I naturally took an interest from the first in the progress 
and development of the political work of Ropert La FOouLverre. 
Later on, as I entered the political field myself, I came to ad- 
mire the great fight this staunch, determined leader was making 
in my natal State. The principles he expounded in behalf of 
the masses were an inspiration to all interested in rendering 
true service to the people in public life. 

While the work of Roperr Marion La Fouerve in his State's 
legislature and as governor of the great State of Wisconsin, 
where he served so effectively in bringing his State to the 
enviable position it maintains in the concord of States, it is 
his service in the National Congress, first in the House and 
later in the Senate, that has made him one of the outstanding 
legislators and statesmen of history. Always definitely aligned 


on the great issues of the day, his voice and his very being 
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This was certainly true of Mr. La Fot.erre, and after every | 


battle the public were compelled to admire the greatness of the 
Man and the purity of his character. 

There is no question but that his studious habits and enor- 
mous power for work affected his physical constitution and that 
this great American statesman and defender of the people cut 
short his life in the struggle. In order that all should share 
equally in the benefits of government; that the resources of the 
Nation were intended to be equitably and justly dealt with for 
all the people of this great Republic and should not by legisla- 
tion be given to a special privileged class. It is not necessary 
to enumerate the laws that he was the author of, others 
have cited them. It is needless to say it will be many years 


as 





were thrown into the fight, determined always to protect to the 
fullest extent the interests of the common people in all legisla- 
tion that came before the Congress. Many a memorable fight 
has he led for the cause of humanity. Often has his head of 
flowing hair waved majestically, and his clarion voice rung 
out in the halls of Congress as he expounded the mass view- 
point. A fighter such as the Senate has rarely seen, when in 
action—yet as gentle, as gracious, as friendly, as loveable a 
character as one would ever desire to address as a friend and 
associate—the memory of Rospenr Marion La Foutetrte will 
long linger in the minds of those who knew him.so well. 
It takes the brain of a genius; the strength of a Goliath; 
unflinching courage and endurance of a Spartan; all combined 
to match the tireless activity and success that has characterized 
the work of this great statesman. His record in the Congress 
speaks for itself. The constructive legislation under 
his guidance by the Congress of the United States will stand as 
a monument to his memory as long as this Nation endures. 
Probably his greatest work for humanity was embodied in the 
Seaman’s Act which bears his name. There are other acts 
which will long endure in the minds of those who have bene 
fitted thereby. Much of his activity as a legislator was con 
cerned with opposition to legislation vicious in its scope and 
purpose and designed for the benefit of the powerful interests 
and the favored few. Whenever such legislation dared to rear 
head in the in the foreground of the opponents 
thereto could be seen the striking figure of that world renowned 
crusader for right and justice—-Ropert MARION La FELLETTE. 
And the archives of Congress hold many a record of battles, 
the ferocity and intensity of which will long linger in the 
minds of our people. in which the sterling leadership of this 
great statesman predominates. Wis leadership in the develop 
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nient of that new political thought—the progressive element 
in our body politic —will serve as an inspiration in years to 
come to these who carry on this great work. It has a well- 
defined place in our political scheme; it has been advanced 
under Senator LA Fo.Lietre until it is to-day the outstanding 
subject of conversation wherever politics is discussed. Its 
orgunization has become so powerful that it is found in con- 
trol of that great legislative body, the United States Senate, in 
ihe forthcoming Congress. And its power for good—for the 
improvement of conditions for the common people—will be 
cppreciuted more fully as time goes on. 

fi ill hehooves us to endeavor to erect a monument of words 
in outlining the achievements of Roserr MARION La FOLLETTE. 
The Senntor has all too well accomplished this purpose in his 
life's work. As time goes on his deeds of greatness will shine 
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the bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 16885. An act to amend section 563 of the tariff act of 
1922; and 

H. J. Res. 351. A joint resolution to provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United States in the work 


| of the economic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland. 


ithe brighter; the inspiration derived from his successful labors | 
here will reach into the hearts and the homes of the common | 


people wherever they may be, and the devotion to that great 
duty that devolves upou us left to mourn his loss to carry on 
in the paths he has so clearly outlined will be the easier of 
accomplishment, 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” can well be 
inseribed upon his tomb. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Mouday, February 21, 1927, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


The question is on 


SENATE 
Monpay, February 21, 1927 
(Legislative day of Thursday, February 17, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 

DEATH OF EX-SENATOR WILLARD SAULSBURY 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, yesterday Willard Saulsbury, 
ot Delaware, who was a Senator from that State from 1915 to 
1919, passed away. During his term as a Member of the Senate 
he occupied many important positions on committees, and dur- 
ing the last two years of his term—that is, for the years 1917- 
1919—he was President pro tempore of this body. In other 
words, he presided over this body during the trying war period. 
se it said to his credit, and many Members of the present Sen- 
ate will testify to the fact, he presided over this body with 
impartiality and fairness to such a degree that when he was 
through his service the Senate voiced its appreciation of what 
he had done, 

He had an interesting career, Mr. President. He was a lead- 
ing member of the bar of his State. Both his father and his 
uncle had been Senators in this body from the State of Dela- 
ware, und in every way he lived up to the traditions of the 


The gentleman from Wisconsin | 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. MEANS presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado, which was ordered to lie 
on the table: 

STATE OF COLORADO, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OP STATE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Colorado, ss: 
Certificate 


I, Chas. M. Armstrong, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, 


_ do hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete copy of 


House Joint Memorial 3, which was passed by the Twenty-sixth Gener! 
Assembly of the State of Colorado and signed by the Governor of the 
State of Colorado on the 19th day of February, A. }). 1927. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 19th day 
of February, A. PD. 1927. 

[SRAL. | CHas. M. ARMSTRONG, 

Secretary of State, 
By 8. W. Brown, Deptty. 
House Joint Memorial 3 


Concerning retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World War 
(by Representative Robinson) 


Be it resolved by the house representatives of the tienty-siath general 
assembly (the senate concurring), That this general assembly favors the 
prompt enactment of legislation now pending before the Congress of the 
United States, known as the Tyson bill, in the Senate, and the Fitz- 
gerald bill in the House of Representatives, which will remove the dis 
crimination that now exists between disabled emergency officers of the 
World War and officers of the regular establishments, and that this 
general assembly believes that this will tend to bring about justice to 


| these officers in accordance with the provisions of section 10, the selec 


people of his State and the traditions of those in the Senate of | 


the United States representing his State. 
I submit the resolutions which I send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolutions. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolutions (S. Res. 363 


, as follows: | 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound | 


sorrew the announcement of the death of Hon. Willard Saulsbury, late 
a Senator from the State of Delaware, 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of these resolutions to 
the family of the deceased, 


Mr. BAYARD. TI ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolutions. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolutions. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the late Senator 


Saulsbury served with distinction in this body for many years. | 
Ile enjoyed the confidence, respect, and admiration of those | 


who served with him. 
statesman of renown. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 

gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 


The Nation has lost a patriot and a 


The question is on agreeing to the 


tive service act of May 18, 1918, which provides as follows: 

“All officers and enlisted men of the forces herein provided for other 
than Regular Army shall be in all respects on the same footing as to 
pay, allowances, and pensions as officers and enlisted men of the cor- 
responding grades and length of service in the Regular Army”: And 
be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Senators and Members of the United 
States House of Representatives representing the State of Colorade are 
hereby earnestly requested and urged to exert their efforts to secure the 
passage of this legislation by Congress, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and to 
the Senators and Representatives of the State of Colorado in Congress, 

JouHn A, HOLMBERG, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Grorce M. Corserr, 
President of the Senate. 
Wm. H. ADAMs, 
Governor of the State of Colorado, 


Mr. GREENE presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Vermont, which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration: 


Whereas the United States immigration act of 1924 and previous 
immigration legislation, limiting by quota immigrants from European 
nations and excluding orientals, has exposed our Vermont-Canadian 
border to organized alien smuggling operations of no mean propor- 
tions because our highways afford convenient passage from Canadian 
ports but a few miles north of our border to eastern United States 
labor markets, and the same method of surreptitious entry to all types 
of propagandists, illiterates, diseased, and feeble-minded aliens who 
are mandatorially excluded; and 

Whereas the immigration border patrol in subdistrict No. 2, where 
150 highways and trails cross the border, 45 of these being main- 
traveled highways, is grossly inadequate and is leading to the defeat 
of the purpose of our immigration acts; and 

Whereas we believe our State and Nation are being exposed to great 
harm and danger by the situation cited above: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, That Vermont 
request remedial measures be taken forthwith to suppress alien smug- 
gling across our Vermont-Canadian border; be it further 
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Pesolved, That the secretary of state fs hereby directed to forward | The resolutions were read and referred to the Committee on 
forthwith to each Senator and Representative of Vermont in Congress | Finance, as follows: 
d to the Bureau of Immigration, under the United States Depart- | 
ment of Labor, a duly authenticated copy of this resolution. 
S. HotursTer Jackson, 


tesolution adopted by American Legion at the eighth annual conven 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., October 13, 1926 


President of the Senate. Whereas all the great European powers associated with the United 
LOREN R. Prerce, States in the World War furnish material assistance in the collegiate 
Speaker gf the House of Representatives. | education and vocational training of the sons and daughters of those 


who were killed in action, or died from other causes, during or as a 


rove “ebruary 18, 1927. 
d Fe ) result of the war; and 


Joun E. Weeks, Gorernor . ive 
Whereas these boys and girls are, or should be, treated as wards 


| of the Nation and be given as good an education ard as thorough a 
business or professional training as they would have received had the 
war not deprived them of the support and assistance of their fath 


STATE oF VERMONT, 
Orrice OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I reby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of joint resolution 


‘ > = ers; and 
ting to alien smuggling across Vermont-Canadian border, approved 5 b . 
18, 1927 Whereas this convention heartily approves and indorses the bill 
ebruary 18, 1927. ; ; MP : : - on 
soy te 7 . _ | introduced in the United States Senate on June 15, 1926, by Senator 
in testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my as ; ; , , : 
D. 1927 | Harris, of Georgia, to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, so 


ial seal at Montpelier this 18th day of February, A. 
BAL, J AAnon H, Groev, 
Secretary of State. 


is to continue the payment of compensation after the age of 18 years 
and until completion of education or training: and 
Whereas death compensation terminates under existing law when 
Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I send to the desk resolu- | the children reach the age of 18 years, just when they should be 
tions adopted by the American Legion at Lansing, Mich., in ready to enter college or begin learning a trade to make themselves 
favor of Senate bill 3027, which 1 ask may lie on the table | self-supporting: Therefore be it 
and be printed in the Recorp. Resolved, That death compensation new being paid to minor children 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie | of deceased veterans be continued to the 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


age of 21 instead of 18 years. 


i 

PHe AMERICAN LeGion, DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS, Resolutions adopted by American Legion Auxiliary at the sixth annual 
. OFFICK OF DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT, | convention, Philadelphia, Pa., October 14, 1926 
a Matra, Aish. Whereas all the great European powers associated with the United 
: Resolutions urging support of Senate bill 3027 | States in the World War furnish material assistance in the collegiate 
‘ Resolved, That the eighth annual convention of the Department of } education and vocational training of the sons and daughters of thos: 
a Michigan, held at Lansing, Mich., September 5, 6, and 7, 1926, heartily who were killed in action, or died from other cause, during or as a 
ae dorse the stand taken by the national legislative committee in sup result of the war; and 


ort of Senate bill 3027, making eligible for retirement under certain Whereas these boys and girls are, or should be, treated as wards 
ndilions emergency officers of the World War to entitle them to the | of the Nation and be given as good an education and as thorough 
same retirement privileges enjoyed by the other eight classes of officers | a business or professional training as they would have received had 





* ommissioned during the war: Be it further the war not deprived them of the support and assistance of their fath 
- Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the national | ers; and 

; rehabilitation and legislative committees of the American Legion at Whereas the compensation now paid under the World War veterans’ 
their eighth annual convention. |} act to or for children—$10 per month for one ecbild, and $6 for eacl 
Submitted by rehabilitation committee, Department of Michigan. additional child—is not sufficient to support a boy or girl in college or 

Unanimously passed by the American Legion, Department of Michi pursuing a course of vocational training; and 
gan, in eighth annual convention assembled at Lansing, Mich., Septem- | Whereas this meager compensation terminates under existing law 
. ber 5, 6, and 7, 1926. when the children reach the age of 18 years, just when they should 
g Official proceedings transcript, pages 84 and 85. be ready to enter college or begin learning a trade to make them 

RoBERT J. BYERS, | selves self-supporting : Therefore be it 

Department Adjutant, | Resolved, That this convention heartily approves and indorses the 
Mr, GILLETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of the - peeeeeene ” = aes en a - 5 * — - 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the prompt passage of ape paiag- cya. ene anew ve — ses ee een 
9 legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans | 19“, 8° 5 to continue the payment of compensation after the age 
3 and their widows, which was referred to the Committee on | °! 15 Ye#rs, and unti} completion of education or training, in the case 
a Pensions. ol war orphans who are apprentices receiving net more than nominal 


Wages, or are being educated at a secondary school, college, technical 
institute, or university ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislatures of the several States be requested 
to establish a definite number of scholarships for war orphans at State 
educational institutions; and that appeals be made to patriotic and 
philanthropic citizens to establish such additional scholarships at sec 


Mr. DENEEN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Chi- 
eigo and other cities and towns, in the State of Illinois, pray- 
ing for the prompt passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, and for the | 
removal of the limitation on the date of marriage of Civil War 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. Sere . ae as 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of the ondary schools, colleges, ter =e al or training antes and wunhive tsi- 
States of New York and New Jersey, praying for the prompt ties, State, denominational, and private, as may be necessary to provide 
pissage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the bill referred to in the 

Mr. ERNST presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the | resolutions was intended as an amendment to the House bill 
State of Kentucky, remonstrating against the passage of bill | (H. R. 12175) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, but 
(S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the Dis that bill was disposed of by the Senate before consideration 
trict of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious | could be given to my amendment. I therefore reintroduced my 
in cbaracter, which was referred to the Committee on the | proposed amendment as a separate bill, S. 5046, on January 4, 
District of Columbia. und it has been referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of As is stated in the preamble to the resolutions of the Ameri- 
Bartow, Lake Wales, Alturas, Eagle Lake, and Moore Haven, can Legion Auxiliary, the compensation paid under the World 
all in the State of Florida, remonstrating against the passage of | War veterans’ act to or for children amounts to only $10 per 
the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops | month for one child and $6 per month for each additional 
in the District of Celumbia on Sunday, or any other legisla- | child, when there is more than one in a family, and these 
tion religious in character, which was referred to the Commit- | small payments terminate when the children reach the age of 
tee on the District of Columbia. 18 years. 

It is evidently assumed that a child should be self-supporting 
when he or she becomes 18 years old. No one will deny that 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the American Legion and | the average boy is physically able to de manual labor at this 
American Legion Auxiliary at their annual conventions unani- | age, and girls of 18 also can be put to work of some kind: 
mously adopted the resolutions which I send to the desk and | but is it right to arrest their education at this immature age 
call to the attention of the Senate. I ask that the resolutions | and deprive them of the training they will sorely need to make 


for the education or yoeational training of all of these boys and girls 


who need or desire such assistants 


EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF WAR ORPHANS 





may be read and referred to the Finance Committee. a living for themselves and to assist in providing for their 
LXVIII 270 
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widowed mothers, as well as younger brothers and sisters, in 
many cases? Are we doing our duty by the gallant soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who sacrificed their lives for the country 
when we force their young children to begin the batties of life About a year ago * called attention 
uneducated and untrained, handicaps they will never be able to 


overcome 7 


My bill, which is heartily indorsed and approved by the | 
American Legion and American Legion Auxiliary, would con- 
tinue payment of compensation 
after the age of 18 years and until completion of education or training, 
who are apprentices receiving not more than 
being educated at a secondary school, college, 


in the case of children 


nominal wages, or are 
technical institute, o1 


action or died prior to July 
disease contracted in line of duty during the World War. 


July 2, 1921, the date here mentioned, is the legal termina- 
tion of the World War, so the beneficiaries of the bill are all 


true war orphans, 


It is impossible to state definitely the total number of war 
orphans in the United States, but the records of the Veterans’ 
Sureau indicate that 


dependents are now 
States Government. 


' 

A large percentage of the boys and considerably more than 
half of the girls will | 
i 


2, 1921, of wounds or injuries received or 


able or care to continue their | 
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as much for 6,000. 


thus be well provided for. 


| last session. 
than 12,000 of this class of 


claims that— 


education or training after they reach the age of 18, and these 


will not be entitled to further compensation under the provi- | 
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the World War, the United States, the richest and most pros- 


perous nation on the face of the earth, should be willing to do 


the fact that other 


| nations were more liberal in )roviding for their war orphans 
| than the United States and introduced a bill, which was passed 
by Congress, to increase the number of cadets and midshipmen 
at the United States Military and Naval Academies, respec- 
tively, by 40 at each institution. 
Under this new law approximately 
were killed or died during the World War will not only receive 
a splendid education but will after graduation be given commis- 
anil whesn fethaen Smee aed te | sions as officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and will 


100 sons of men who 


While our National Government has very properly assisted 
the disabled veteran to reestablish himself in his trade or pro- 
fession, it has made absolutely no provision for the vocational 
| training or collegiate education of the helpless war orphans 
| Other than the increase in the number of appointments to our 
| two great national academies, under my bill passed by Congress 


L 3 ‘ c SS | In conclusion, Mr. President, permit me to invite attention 
receiving compensation from the United | to another paragraph in the preambles to the resolutions of the 
American Legion and American Legion Auxiliary, which I um 


sure will appeal to every patriotic American citizens. 


It pro- 


These boys and girls are or should be treated as wards of the Nation 


: : : “ : ; , and be given as good an education and as thorough a business or pro- 
sions of my bill. It is safe to say that not more than half of | 


the 12,000 war ofphans will take advantage of the assistance 
ihe purpose of calculating the 
appropriations required the beneficiaries may be taken as 6,000 | 
and their ages will range from 5 to 18 years. 


offered by this bill, 


These 6,000 boys and girls will pursue courses of instruction | $80,000. 


nud training varying in length from one to four years. The 


| REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


fessional training as they would have received had the war not deprived 
them of the support and assistance of their fathers, 


Let us do our part and promptly pass this bill, which, as I 
have stated, calls for an annual appropriation of only $75,000 to 


majority of them will complete the course or drop out in one | Mr, ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 


or two years. Two years may be taken as the average length 
of the course, or the period for which the payment of compen- 
sation will be continued after the age of 18 years under the 
provisions of my bill. 


report (No. 1542) thereon. 


was referred the bill (S. 4731) for the promotion and retire- 
ment of William If. Santelmann, leader of the United States 
Marine Band, reported it without amendment and submitted a 


Some of the children, as has been stated, receive from the Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
Government $10 per mouth, or $120 per year, while others, in| was referred the bill (H. R. 


ease of families of more than one child, receive only $6 per 
rhe average annual compensation paid to 
or for a child is not far from $100, 

If we assume two years us the average period of instruction, 
to be paid to each child will be $200. 


month, $72 per year. 


the average amount 


The total amount for 
thus be not more than 
spread over a period 


beneficiaries of the bill will 


increase of pensions to certain 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors, and so forth, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 1548) thereon, 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
$1,200,000, and this amount will be | referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
16 years, since the children | ment and submitted reports thereon: 


granting pensions and 


and sailors of the 


concerned are now of all ages from 5 to 18. The annual appro- | <A bill (S. 4754) to allow credits in the accounts of Harry 
priation required to meet the payments of compensation con- | Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 


templated by my bill will, therefore, be one-fifteenth or one- 
sixteenth of the total, or $75,000 to $80,000, 

The Government compensation 
it is proposed to continue after the age of 18 for those who 
are being educated or trained will not, of course, be sufficient 
to support a boy or girl in college or while receiving vocational 
training, but it will help and may make it possible for the 


ment of the Interior (Rept. No, 1544) ; and 
A bill (H. R, 13143) for the relief of the Charlotte Chamber 


$10 or $6 per month—which | of Commerce and Capt. Charles G, Dobbins, Army disbursing 


officer (Rept, No, 1545). 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 


ALLOCATION OF WATERS OF COLUMBIA RIVER 
Mr. President, from the Com- 


child to accept one of the scholarships established for war | mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation I report back favorably 


orphans by the States or patriotic and philanthropic citizens. 
A movement to provide such scholarships is supported by the 
American Legion and 
hoped something may be accomplished along this line before 


without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) ex- 
tending the provisions of the acts of March 4, 1925, and April 


Legion Auxiliary, and it is | 1%, 1926, relating to a compact between the States of Washing 


ton, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana for allocating the waters of 


the beginning of the next scholastic year. By passing my bill | he ¢ olumbia River and its tributaries, and for other purposes. 


we will cooperate with those who are working to give these 
unfortunate boys and girls an education or to train them to be 


self-supporting. 


In the preambles to the resolutions of the American Legion 
and American Legion Auxiliary, to which I have called atten- 
tion, it is stated that 


all the great European 


the war. 


Great Britain, for instance, does for these children exactly 
What is contemplated in my bill; in fact, in preparing my bill 
I have followed very closely the wording of the British royal | 
warrants for the pensions of disabled veterans and families of | 
deceased officers and soldiers, which corresponds to our World 


War veterans’ act. 
If Great Britain, 


powers associated with the United States in 
the World War furnish material assistance in the collegiate education 
and vocational training of the sons and daughters of those who were 


killed in action or died from other 


her tremendous financial burden re- | 
sulting from the war, can afford to assist in the education and 


causes during or as a result of 


The joint resolution simply extends the time within which 
the States named may enter into a compact with reference to 
these waters. I ask that it may be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the provisions of the act of March 4, 1925, en- 
titled “An act to permit a compact or agreement between the States 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition 


and apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu 


training of hundreds of thousands of children left fatherless by | the third time, and passed, 


The joint resolution was reported 
| amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


taries, and for other purposes,” and the act of April 13, 1926, entitled 

“An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with the 
| States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington in allocation of the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries, and for other pur- 
| poses, and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” be continued and ex- 
| tended in all their provisions to December 31, 1930. 
| 


the Senute without 
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STATUE OF HENRY CLAY 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from the Committee on the Li- 
prary I report back favorably without amendment the Dill 
(H. R. 11278) authorizing the erection of a statue of Henry 
Clay, and 1 ask unanimous consent for its immediate consider- 
ution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, considered the bill, and it was read as follows: 


Is there objection to the request 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to procure, to present to the Republic of Venezuela, and to 
erect In the city of Caracas, Venezuela, a bronze statue of Henry Clay. 
Such statue shall be prepared and erected only after the plans and 
specifications therefor have been submitted to, and approved by, the 

mmission of Fine Arts, and shall be the work of an American artist. 


If * should take any fime, I will withdraw the request. 
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Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $41,000, or 
nuch thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of | 
thix aet. Including the cost of such statue, of transportation, of grad- 
ine the site, and of building the pedestal, expenditures for architectural 
rvices, and traveling expenses of the persons employed in erecting 
sich statue, and of the persons delegated by the Secretary of State to 


present, on behalf of the United States, such statue to tne Republic of 
Venezuela 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CLAIM OF FRANKLIN ICE CREAM CO, 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I report back 
favorably with an amendment from the Committee on Military 


Affairs the bill (S. 4830) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
make settlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co., 


and I submit a report (No. 1541) thereon. I ask consent for | 


its present consideration. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The amendment was, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
amount,” to insert “if any,” so as to make the bill read: 


Ke it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
\uthorized to reopen and make such settlement as he thinks just and 
proper of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co., a lessee, who 
erected buildings under a five-year lease with renewal clauses on or 
in the immediate vicinity of the zone of Camp Funston activities and 
amusements at Camp Funston, Kans.; the buildings having been 
erected under the authority of the War Department and at the invita 
tion of the department of Camp Funston activities under leases which 
were properly approved but which were canceled before the expiration 
of any of such leases and over the protest of the holders. In no case 
shall the amount, if any, paid in settlement exceed the losses stistained 
is established or shown by credible evidence. If the original books 
or papers have been lost or destroyed without the wrongful act of the 
claimant, the Secretary of War in making his findings shall consider 
secondary evidence, if it be credible and convincing. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I ask that the report of the 
committee may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report of the committee was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 1541, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
AUTHORIZING SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM OF FRANKLIN ICE CREAM CO, 


Mr. Ropinson of Arkansas, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
subinitted the following report (to accompany 8S, 4330): 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 
4350) authorizing the Secretary of War to make settlement of the claim 
of the Franklin Ice Cream Co., having considered the same, reports 
thereon favorably with the recommendation that it pass with the follow- 
ing amendment: 

On page 2, line 2, after the word 
any.” 


‘amount, insert the words “ if 
This bill simply authorizes the Secretary of War to reopen the claim 
of the Franklin Ice Cream Co. and to make such settlement as he shall 
«etermine is just and prope! The incident occurred during the late 
war, and an attempt to settle the claim was made under the so-called 
“Dent Act,” which provided for the validation of informal war con- 
tracts. Owing to at least one technicality, the case was held up in the 
War Department and was never settled. The time limit under the prior 
Statute has expired, It is understood that the War Department has no 
objection to reopening and reconsidering this matter. 
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This company established a Vasteurized milk plant and warehouse on 
the Camp Funston reservation at the urgent request of Maj. Gen. 8. M 
Williams, executive officer of the camp, who stated in letter dated 
September 30, 1918, the need of the camp, as follows: 

“* * * the camp surgeon and the sanitary inspector reported to 
the commanding general that the milk products in Army City were 
dangerous to such a degree that they recommended soldiers from Camp 
Funston be barred from Army City for sanitary regions. This recom 
mendation was approved by the commanding general * * * he sent 
for the manager of the Franklin Ice Cream Co. * © ®* and re- 
quested that they deliver their products to Army City. * * * The 
company did not really desire tg do so * * * but they did put 
their products in Army City, and the quarantine was lifted.” 

. * . ° > > 

‘*s © * the Franklin Ice Cream Co * © * were really pet 
suaded to put their products in Army City by the officials of this camp 
solely for the purpose of preserving the health of this command.” 

At the close of the war the Government canceled this company's 
lease. Such action was taken generally against companies and business 
houses furnishing the camps. Losses were suffered by reason of these 
cancellations. The War Department held that these cancellations were 
in accordance with law and that the lessees had no legal right for 
redress. 

Congress thereupon passed the act of February 26, 1923, directing the 
Secretary of War to make such settlement as he thought just and proper 
with the several lessees, “ Provided, That in no case the amount paid in 
settlement shall exceed the actual losses sustained.” 

When the ciaim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co. was submitted to th: 
Secretary of War in accordance with the terms of the act above quoted 
it was impossible for the company to establish its actual losses by its 
books, because of the following circumstanc *s 

After the cancellation of the lease and notice was given the compan) 
to cease operation and vacate the premises, and while the premises 
which the company had used were under the general military guard of 
the camp, on or about November 19, 1919, soldiers from the camp broke 
into the claimant's premises and carried off practically everything move 
able and stripped the building. The records and books of the claimant 
were stored in a locked closet in one of the buildings. This was broke 
into, and the purchase and sales invoices and all books and papers were 
«1 ried out and dumped on the middle of the floor, mutilated, and scat 
tered. Later, on or about December 1, 1919, when a representative of 
the claimant company arrived on the scene, he found all the doors and 
windows open, the papers and books scattered and exposed to the 
elements and rendered almost useless. 

jecause of this fact the company was unable to submit to the Secre 
tary of War its actual losses by its books and had to rely almost 
entirely upon estimates made from other records. The Secretary of War 
ruled that he was without power to, allow the claim of the company, 
because the act expressly limited his power to claims for actual losses 
and, as interpreted by him, the books were the only proper proof 

The purpose of claimant's bill is to allow the Secretary of War to 
reopen and review and allow the claim, based upon such evidence as the 
claimant is able to present and which appears to the Secretary of War 
reasonable and just 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 5778) for the relief of James M. E. Brown: 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5779) granting a pension to Maud D. Davis (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5780) granting a pension to John Moursette; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 5781) granting an increase of pension to Mary FE 
Devine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 5782) to consolidate the Bureau of Pensions of the 
Department of the Interior, the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, and the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Vensions 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 5783) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell and patent certain lands in Louisiana and Mississippi; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 5784) for the relief of Olof Nelson; to the Com 
mittee on Claims. © 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5785) to provide books and educational supplies 
free of charge to pupils of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia 


to the 
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By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 5786) to amend and reenact the tariff act of 1922; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 5787) to enable private individuals to make the 
United States Government a party to foreclosure proceedings 
when said Government holds a junior lien of some kind; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 5788) to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
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across the Mississippi River between the city of Anoka, in the | 


county of Anoka, and the village of Champlin, in the county 
of Hennepin, State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Com- 
merce F 

HOUSE BILI AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bill and joint resolution were each read twice 
by their titles and referred as follows: 

A bill (CH. R. 16885) to rmend section 563 of the tariff act 
of 1922; to the Committee on Finauce. 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) to provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United States in the work of 
the economic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

NATIONAL ARBORETU M 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1640) 
uuthorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a national 
arboretum, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, ask for a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McNary, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Smirnu conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


ADMISSION OF CANDIDATES TO NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there is on the calendar a 
bill which I am very anxious to have passed at this time. 
it is for the benefit of a young man who was appointed to the 
Naval Aeademy at Annapolis, but was born 24 hours too soon 
to come within the provisions of the law relating to admis- 
sions to the academy. It has passed the House, is recommended 
by the Senate committee, and is also recommended by the 
Navy Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
cousideration of the bill (S. 5699) relating to the admission 
of candidates to the Naval Academy? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to fix the age 
limits for candidates for admission to the United States Naval Acad- 
approved May 14, 1918, be amended by the addition of the 
following proviso: 

‘Provided further, That the foregoing shall not be held to exclude 
the admission of a candidate the twentieth anniversary of whose birth 
eccurs on the Ist day of April of the calendar year in which he shall 
enter 


Mr. KING. Mr. 


emy,” 


President, may I inquire of the Senator 
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The west half of the southwest quarter of section 30, township 
7, south of range 10 west, and east half of southeast quarter of section 
25, township 7, south of range 11 west, lying south of Bernards 
Bayou and containing about 150 acres. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen 


absence of a 


|; ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Schall 
Bayard George McLean Sheppard 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Shipstead 
Blease Glass aeeeeee Shortridge 
Borah Goft Maytield Simmons 
Bratton (rooding Means Smith 

| Bruce Could Metcalf Steck 
Cameron (ireene Moses Stephens 
Capper Hale Neely Swanson 
Caraway Ilarreld Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harris Nye Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Ilawes Overman Wadsworth 
Dale Ileflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Pittman Warren 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wheeler 

| Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ferris King Robinson, Ark. 

| Fess La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] is attending a hearing 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 


Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 


| the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norspeck] is un- 


avoidably absent, due to injuries received in an automobile 
accident, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry| is necessarily detained from the 
Senate by a death in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its work to-day it shall adjourn 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow. I make this request for the rea- 


| son that under the standing order of the Senate it is necessary 


to have Washington's Farewell Address read to-morrow imme- 
diately after the approval of the Journal, and I understand 
it will take about an hour to read the address. Then the Sen- 
ate will have time to proceed to the Hall of the House of 


| Representatives for the joint meeting of the two Houses, 


from North Carolina if this is special or general legislation? | 


Mr. OVERMAN. It 
the sort. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
time. and passed. 


is general, There are several cases of 
amendment, 
read the third 


LAND IN HARRISON COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, T ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Calendar No, 1535, the bill 
(S. 4782) to remove a cloud on title. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Mississippi if the bill applies to public land? 
Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; it does. The bill was favorably | 


reported by the Interior Department and also by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

There being no objection. the bill 
Committee of the Whole, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States hereby relinquishes all 
the right. title, and interest, of the United States, acquired by virtue 
of a marshal’s deed dated August 21, 1848, in the following described 
property situated in Harrison County, Miss., to wit: 


was considered as in 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator means that 
to-night? 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for an adjournment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unanimous- 
consent agreement is entered into. - 

RATE-FLXING POWERS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as many 
Senators are doubtless aware, the Supreme Court has recently 
handed down a decision in the Indianapolis water-rate case, 
so-called, which in the opinion of many lawyers in effect 
abolishes the rate-fixing powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and leaves the railroads free to raise rates and 
fares to any figure that their managers think the traffic will 
bear. 

In view of this fact, and because the next session will no 
doubt witness attempts to remedy the situation by new legis- 
lation, I ask to have printed in the Recorp the critical analysis 
of the Supreme Court's ruling that appears in ‘the current 
number of the Harvard Law Review by Donald R. Richberg, 
the general counsel for the National Conference on Valuation 
of American Railroads, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). With- 
out objection, the analysis referred to will be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Is there objection to the request 


we shall adjourn 


VaLur—By Jupicran Frar 
If the opinion of Mr. Justice Butler in MecCardle against Indianapolis 
Water Co. (47 Sup. Ct. 144 (U. 8S, 1926)) represents the well-considered 
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views of a majority of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
regulation of public utility rates, according to standards heretofore 
prevailing, is at an end. The opinion, generously disregarding former 
decisions of the court (the opinion wholly fails to consider the public 
interest in property devoted to public service, though the court has 
frequently adverted to the necessity of weighing this factor. Thus, in 
the Minnesota Rate cases, 230 U. S. 352, 454 (1913), the court said: 
“But still it fs property employed in a public calling subject to gov- 
ernmental regulation, and while under the guise of such regulation, it 
may not be confiscated, it is equally true that there is attached to 
this use the condition that charges to the public shall not be unreason- 
able.” And in Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. 8. 466, 544 (1898), the court 
condemned as unsound any proposition of rate regulation which omitted 
to consider “the rights of the public to be exempt from unreasonable 
exactions”), makes “spot” reproduction cost practically decisive of 
‘yalue” for purposes of rate making. (This holding is in direct 
conflict with Smyth v. Ames; and the Minnesota Rate cases, both 
supra, note 2, and with Georgia Railway & Power Co. v. Railroad Comm., 
262 U. S. 625, 630 (1923), in which the court, by a majority of 8 
to 1, said: “The refusal of the commission and of the lower court 
to hold that for rate-making purposes the physical properties of a 
utility must be valued at the replacement cost less depreciation was 
clearly. correct.”) The effect which such a rule, if adhered to, will 
have upon all problems of public regulation and particularly upon the 
pending railway valuations, is so far-reaching that a eareful analysis 
of the case is demanded. 

The Public Service Commission of Indlana established rates for water 
service, having valued the property of the water company as of May 
31, 1923, at not less than $15,260,400, and fixed 7 per cent as a 
reasonable rate of return. Evidence was presented in behalf of the 
city of Indianapolis, the State commission, and the company. The cost 
of reproducing the physical properties was estimated by the various 
witnesses on the basis of average prices over a period of years and on 
the basis of prices prevailing at the date of valuation. The commission 
expressed the opinion that “ the average of prices for the 10-year period 
ending with 1921, the last full 10 years available, most nearly repre 
septs the fair value of petitioner’s physical property.” 

rhe Federal district court, being asked to enjoin the enforcement of 
the commission’s order, held that “ the fair value of compiainant’s said 
property at said time (January 1, 1924) was and is not less than 
$19,000,000 and that the water rates imposed in that order are too low 
and are confiseatory of complainant's said property.’’ The commission 
and the city appealed jointly to the Supreme Court, contending that 
the district court had “ adopted as the measure of value the cost of 
reproduction new, less depreciation, estimated on the basis of spot 

ices as of January 1, 1924, or gave that figure controlling weight.” 
fhe company replied that the cost of reproduction, less depreciation, 
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estimated at spot prices, was more than $22,500,000 and that “ the | 


court did not adopt such costs as a measure or give them an undue 
weight as evidence of value.” 
the district court, and its opinion concludes, as follows: 

“On & consideration of the evidence, it is held that the value of the 
property as of January 1, 1924, and immediately following was not less 
than $19,000,000." (Mr. Justice Holmes’s announcement that he con- 
curred “in the result” is significant. In the light of the minority 
opinion of Mr, Justice Brandeis in Siate of Missouri ex rel. Southwest 
rm Bell Tel. Co, ». Pub. Serv. Comm., 262 U. 8S. 276, 289 (1922) in 
which opinion Mr. Justice Holmes joined, it is apparent that Mr. Justice 
Holmes, and perhaps others, could hold views in irreconcilable conflict 
with those expressed by Mr. Justice Butler, and yet join in a decision 
affirming the decree of the lower court. Compare in this connection 
Bluefield Water Works, etc. Co. v. Pub. Serv. Comm., 262 U. 8. 679 
(1923) and Georgia Ry. & Power Co. v. Railroad Comm., supra note 3.) 

Mr. Justice Brandeis delivered a dissenting opinion, in which Mr 
Justice Stone joined, This opinion pointed out that since both the 
rate-making body and the lower court had purported to follow the rule 
of Smythe v. Ames, (supra note 2), the issue went not to the soundness 
of that rule but to its content. The lower court, said the dissenting 
justice, “ assumed that spot reproduction cost is the legal equivalent of 
value * * * He believed that the recent decisions of this court 
required him so to hold In this belief he was clearly in error. (The 
dissent quotes from the opinion of the lower court; ee eo. ae 
necessary implication [of the recent decisions] is that dominating con 
sideration should be given to evidence of reproduction value, and, if 
that means anything, is means that evidence of reproduction yalue spot 
at the time of the inquiry must be considered as evidence of a pri- 
marily different character from either of the other three kinds of 
evidence.” Mr. Justice Butler, in affirming the lower court, did not 
state precisely that “spot reproduction cost is the legal equivalent of 
value.” He did, however, approximate such a holding in this statement 
quoted infra note &.) 

In order to appreciate the significance of the majority opinion, it is 
necessary to analyze separately its various elements. The opinion 
seems to rest upon the following series of propositions: 


The Supreme Court affirmed the decree | 
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(i) A public utility property will be “confiscated” unless rates are 
fixed so as to yield a reasonable rate of return on “ present value.” 
(“It must be determined whether the rates complained of are yielding 
and will yield, over and above the amounts required to pay taxes and 
proper operating charges, a sum sufficient to constitute just compensa- 
tion for the use of the property employed to furnish the service; that 
is, a reasonable rate of return on the value of the property at the time 
of the investigation and for a reasonable time in the immediate fu- 
ture.”) (Italics ours.) 

(2) “ Present value” of the physical elements is the (estimated) 
present (market) value of lands (for other uses), plus the (estimated) 
present cost of constructing the identical plant (under imaginary and 
impossible conditions). (“* * * * It is true that, if the tendency 
or trend of prices is not definitely upward or downward and it does not 
appear probable that there will be a substantial change of prices, then 
the present value of lands plus the present cost of constructing the 
plant, less depreciation, if any, is a fair measure of the value of the 
physical elements of the property.”) (Italics ours.) 

(3) Present cost of construction is found by using prices of mate- 
rials and wages of labor prevailing at the “time of construction” 
(qualified by an “ honest and intelligent forecast" of future prices and 
wages.) (** *® © In the light of all the circumstances, there 
must be an honest and intelligent forecast as to probable price and 
wage levels during a reasonable period in the immediate future.’’) 

(4) The “ time of construction” is the calendar day of valuation and 
is not the period of time which would be required to construct the 
plant in order to have it in operation on the valuation date. (“ But 
in determining present value, consideration must be given to prices and 
wages prevailing at the time of the investigation; * *® *.”) (Italics 
ours.) 

(5) There must be added to the physical value of the property thus 
found, all the intangible values, particularly “ going value,”” which must 
equal that percentage of the physical value which is “ generally 
included.” (“A good property has an intangible value or going-concern 
value over and above the value of the component parts of the physical 
property. * * * And the reported cases showing amounts generally 
included by commissions and courts to cover intangible elements of 
value indicate that 10 per cent of the value of the physical elements 
would be low when the impressive facts reported by the commission in 
this case are taken into account.’’) 

The majority opinion makes the entire process of valuation one of 
imaginative guesswork. (See the comment of Mr. Justice Brandeis in 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone case, supra note 4, at 299: “ But 
gradually it came to be realized that the definiteness of the engineer's 
calculations was delusive; that they rested upon slifting theories; and 
that their estimates varied so widely as to intensify, rather than to 
allay doubts.) The evidence to be considered must consist wholly of 
opinions of partisan experts, estimating the cost of an imaginary but 
impossible construction, at imaginary and impossible prices, under 
imaginary and impossible conditions. 

The construction is imaginary because a public utility plant is actually 
built over a period of many years during the development of the com- 


munity it serves 3ut, for reproduction-cost purposes, it is arbitrarily 


| assumed that the plant will be built over a period of a few years in a 


community which actually would not be existing (or at least not in its 
present condition) if the plants furnishing necessary public service had 
not developed with the community It is further imaginary because no 
plant would be rebuilt in the same manner and 
plan as the present one. 

The construction is impossible because any existing plant (after blot 
ting it out) could not be reproduced without incurring such « 
those for removing pavement over substreet construction or the excess 
costs of condemning property (over the normal market value), which 
costs are judicially excluded from theoretical reproduction costs (Des 
Moines Gas Co. v. Des Moines, 238 U. S. 153 (1915): Minnesota Rate 
Cases, supra note 2.) It is also impossible to determine what the 
market values of land, or even the prices of materials and wages, would 


iccording to the same 


sts as 


be if the public service essential to the community existence were not 
present. (“It is an integral part of the communal life. The assump- 
tion of its nonexistence, and at the same time that the values that rest 
upon it remain unchanged, is impossible and can not be entertained 

Minnesota River Cases, supra note 2, at 452. Cf. also International 
Harvester Co. v. Kentucky, 234 U. 8S. 216, 222 (1914), where, in speak 


ing of a statute construed to require a combination to estimate the 


market value of its product “ under fair competition and normal market 
conditions,” Mr. Justice Holmes remarked “how impossible it is to 


think away the principal facts of the case as it exists and say what 


would have been the price in an imaginary world.”’) 

A scientific determination of the reproduction cost of this hypo- 
thetical utility 
and reasonably honest engineers using different theories of construc- 
tion of the same property at the same date, and even using the same 
price levels, may differ from 10 to 30 per cent in their estimates. 
whereas, using different price levels, the estimates of the same engineers 


may differ from 50 to 100 per cent. 


is impossible. There is no question but that competent 


Using different price levels, the 
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Sh 
estimators in the Indiananolis Water Co. case varied their estimates 
of reproduction cost from $12,200,000 to $22,600,000. Using the same 
price levels, these experts varied more than $3,000,000 in their esti- 
mates. Experts testifying on the same side disagreed with each other 
to the extent of $800,000, although these men were employed to guess 
for 1 common purpose. (The writer of the present article, as special 
counsel for the city of Chicago, brought about a conference and agree- 
ment upon estimates of reproduction cost of the properties of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co, in the year 1920 between engineers rep- 
resenting the company, the State commission, and the city of Chicago. 
These agreed-upon figures varied to the extend of $25,000,000 in esti- 
mating the reproduction cost of physical properties subsequently valued 
by the commission at $72,000,000. See order of Lilinois Public Utilities 
Commission, Proceeding No. 7689, December 21, 1920.) 

The majority opinion now puts a seal of approval on the practice 
of ascribing decisive weight to-a method of determining value which 
is generally repudiated by practical men as impractical (“ The commis- 
sions working at first hand with the practical problems of valuation 
generally lean more and more decidedly toward fixing vaiue, so called, 
of public utilities on prudent investment largely and in not a few cases 
wholly ” (1921), 19 Mich. L. Rey. 849, 852, note. Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
in his opinion in the Southwestern Bell Telephone case, demonstrates 
the accuracy of this statement by a review of 363 commission valua- 
tions in 1920-1923) and by scientific men as unscientific. (See, e. g., 
Goddard, Fair Value of Public Utilities, 1924, 22 Mich. L. Rey. 777, 
and Public Utility Valuation, 1917, 15 ibid. 205; Whitten, air Value 
for Rate Purposes, 1914, 27 Harv. L. Rex. 419; Edgerton, Value of the 
Service as a Factor in Rate Making, 1919, 32 ibid. 516; Henderson, 
Railway Valuation and the Courts, 1920, 33 ibid. 902, 1031; Hale, the 
Physical Value Fallacy in Rate Cases, 1921, 30 Yale L. J. 710. See 
also Clark, Social Control of Business, 1926; and Bauer, Effective Regu- 
lation of Public Utilities, 1925.) It should be sufficient merely to 
quote the following statement of the Michigan Public Service Commis- 
sion, approved by the Connecticut Public Service Commission, and cited 
in the minority opinion in the Southwestern Bell Telephone case: 

“This method of determining value included percentages for en- 
gineering service never rendered, hypothetical efficiency of unknown 
labor, conjectural depreciation, opinion as to the condition of property, 
the supposed action of the elements; and, of course, its correctness 
depends upon whether superintendence was or would be wise or foolish ; 
the investment improvident or frugal. It is based upon prophecy 
instead of reality, and depends so much upon half truths that it bears 
only a remote resemblance to fact, and rises at best only to the plane 
of a dignified guess.” (In re Mich, State Tel. Co., P. U. R. 1921C 545, 
554 (Mich.), cited in 262 U. S. at 300, n. 12. The prevailing rule out- 
side valuation cases is that expert witnesses “ will not be permitted to 
guess or to state a judgment based on mere conjecture.” (1920) 22 
Cc. J. 640.) 

In addition to the expert guessing contest involved in estimating 
reproduction cost, according to present or past prices, the opinion also 
adds an additional gambling factor in requiring “an honest and intelli- 
gent forecast as to probable price and wage levels during a reasonable 
period in the immediate future. (This ruling goes far beyond the 
previous holding of the court in the Southwestern Bell Telephone case 
requiring the use of present prices in order to forecast future values.) 
For at least 100 years (and probably for several thousand years) com- 
merce has been offering its greatest prizes to men who could make 
honest and intelligent forecasts of future prices. To-day the manage- 
ment of any large business would pour wealth into the lap of the 
inspired genius who could make such forecasts. The question is pre- 
sented as to whether, when such forecasts are impossible (as they are 
most of the time), public utility commissions should make any effort to 
regulate public utility rates. Relying upon past prices alone it would 
become evident in practically every case, by the time the case reached 
the Supreme Court, that there had not been an “ honest and intelligent 
forecast’ of future prices. The illusion of the learned justice, that a 
reliable forecast of future prices can be made, is on a par with the 
illusion which also radiates from the opinion, that there is such a thing 
as a “relatively permanent price level.” 

If such a price level has finally appeared, it is a new development in 
our history, and the Supreme Court deserves great credit for up-to-date 
judicial functioning in its discovery that in the last three years we have 
reached a condition of price stability heretofore unknown. (“ But for 
the assumption that there will be a plateau [of prices] there is no basis 
in American experience.” Mr. Justice Brandeis in the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone case, supra, note 4, at 303, n. 16.) Starting on a level 
that we may call 100, the wholesale price index in the United States 
mounted rapidly to about 175 in 1800; vibrated up and down for 10 
years; shot up to over 250, and then dropped rapidly to 125 in 1820. 
it continued to vibrate considerably for the next 40 years, going as 
high as 135 in 1840, and receding to 100 by 1860. Then it rose rapidly 
during the Civil War to a peak of about 225, and dropped rapidly to 
about 130 in 1870 From then on, with some ups and downs, it 
steadily declined to 75 in 1897; then it started up again, reaching 110 
at the opening of the World War; shot upward to 275 by 1920, and 
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then dropped steadily downward until it reached what the Supreme 
Court describes as the “ relatively permanent level” of 1923-1926, 

This “relatively permanent level” of the last three years looks like 
a storm-tossed sea on a chart, and can only be called “ relatively level” 
in contrast to the tremendous rise and fall of prices during the World 
War. There never has been a time when the “ experts” estimating the 
reproduction cost of a public utility property have not differed widely 
regarding the past prices which should be regarded as fairly “ ap- 
plicable.” But in making “ honest and intelligent forecasts” of future 
prices these experts will be able to mark up or mark down millions as 
desired with scientific precision and assured inaccuracy. 

Another undesirable novelty of the present opinion is the importance 
attached to “‘spot” reproduction cost as distinguished from reproduc- 
tion cost at the average of prices during the period at which construc- 
tion would have occurred. The prices and wages “ prevailing” on 
January 1, 1924, could not have been the prices and wages effective 
during a construction period of several years ending January 1, 1924. 
Yet such a construction period must be assumed in order to have the 
plant completed on January 1, 1924, 

The entire computation of estimated reproduction cost (including 
the number of hours of labor employed, interest during construction, 
and similar factors) requires the assumption of a period of years and 
varying costs of labor and materials. (Mr. Justice Brandeis, in his 
dissenting opinion in this case, made this point vividly: “‘ Spot’ repro 
duction would be impossible of accomplishment without the aid of 
Aladdin’s lamp. * ®* ® ‘The search for value can hardly be aided 
by a hypothetical estimate of the cost of replacing the plant at a 
particular moment, when actual reproduction would require a period 
that must be measured by years.”) 

It is quite consistent with the unreal and unscientific method of 
ascertaining the value of tangible property which is sponsored in the 
Indianapolis Water Co. case that a new conception of “ going value” 
suddenly arises out of nowhere in the opinion. The court quotes from 
the Des Moines Gas case (Des Moines Gas Co. v. Des Moines, supra, 
note 13, at 165) the statement: 

“That there is an element of value in an assembled and established 
plant, doing business and earning money, over one not thus advanced, 
is self-evident. This element of value is a property right and should 
be considered in determining the value of the property * * *.” 

But the allowance for going value which was made in the lower court 
and approved by the Supreme Court in the Des Moines case consisted 
solely of the overheads allowed in the estimate of reconstructing the 
physical property. These overheads are already included in the repro- 
duction cost of the physical elements in the Indianapolis Water Co. 
case, Yet, in addition to this physical valuation, the opinion holds 
that “the evidence is more than sufficient to sustain 9.5 per cent for 
going value,” and continues with this statement: 

“And the reported cases showing amounts generally included by com- 
missions and courts to cover intangible elements of value indicate that 
10 per cent of the value of the physical elements would be low, when 
the impressive facts reported by the commission in this case are taken 
into account.” 

The “impressive facts” referred to are evidently indicated in the 
following extract from the commission’s report: 

“Consider its earning power with low rates, the business it has 
attached, its fine public relations, its credit, the nature of the city, 
and the certainty of large future growth, the way the property is 
planned and is being extended with the future needs of the city in 
view, its operating efficiency and standard of maintenance, its de- 
sirability as compared with similar properties in other cities and with 
other utilities of comparable size in this city. These things make up 
an element of value that is actual and not speculative. It would be 
considered by a buyer or seller of the property or by a buyer or seller of 
its securities.” 

These “ impressive facts"’ induce Mr. Justice Butler to observe that 
10 per cent of the value of the physical elements would be a low 
estimate for the “going value” of the property. Just how this in- 
tangible element of “ going value” obtains a percentage relationship 
to the value of the physical elements is not explained. In fact, no 
method is suggested whereby one can ascertain whether a plant has 
a “going value” or not, or what the amount of it is; and yet the 
learned justice complains of the lower court that its findings as to 
value are “not as specific as good practice requires.” 

It was only a few years ago that the Supreme Court, in a unani- 
mous opinion, held that neither past losses nor good will nor earning 
power should be given a “value” in determining whether a rate is 
confiscatory. The court then held that there was no evidence to 
justify the finding of a master that a business brought to successful 
operation ‘‘ should have a going concern value at least equal to one- 
third of its physical properties”; and also held: “ Going concern 
value and development cost, in the sense in which the master used 
these terms, are not to be included in the base value for the purpose 
of determining whether a rate is confiscatory.” (Galveston Blectric 
Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S. 388, 396 (1922).) The present opinion does 
not purport te overrule the unanimous opinion of the court in the 


1927 


Galveston case and yet the “impressive facts” upon which Mr. 
Justice Butler relies, seem to be very similar to those offered by the 
utility as evidence of going value” and rejected by the Supreme 
Court in the Galveston case. 

The question naturally arises as to whether conversely the court 
would approve of a deduction from reproduction cost in the case of 
a utility where the evidence showed the reverse of these “ impressive 
facts.” If there is a “ going value” which must be added when a 
public utility is In successful operation, is there a “ receding value” 
which should be deducted if the operation is unsuccessful? Suppose 
that a utility bas a poor earning power; has only attached part of 
the available business; is in a constant row with public authorities; 
has an uncertain credit; is established in a city of declining popula- 
tion: has been planned and is being extended without proper consid- 
eration of the future needs of the city; has a low operating efficiency 
and a poor standard of maintenance; and is undesirable as compared 


“ 


with similar properties. Under these circumstances should the wn- 
happy, impoverished utility be made more unhappy and further im- 
noverished by deducting a “receding value” from the reproduction 
ost of its physical properties? Or is “ going value” a value which 
only goes in one direction, that is in favor of the investors, and 
nadie goes in favor of the consumers? 

Hinally let it be asked, What possible relationship can this going 
value have to the amount of the physical reproduction cost? Let us 
remember that the identical plant must be reproduced. One company 


builds a brick-and-stone structure of expensive design on high-priced 
land; another company builds an unpretentious but efficiently designed, 
cheap conerete structure on much cheaper land. These companies under 


efticient operation develop the same “ impressive facts,” which require 
an estimate of “ going value.’ On the percentage basis the plant of 
extravagant construction will get a much larger allowance for “ going 
value’ than the plant of economical construction. What sort of a 
‘value” is this that defies intelligent computation? It seems quite 
evident that this “ going value”’ is another value created purely by 
judicial fiat. ‘“ Intangible”’ is a mild word with which to describe it 


” 


It should really be called “ invisible. 

We have now reviewed the propositions which are explicitly or im- 
plicitly stated in the opinion in the Indianapolis Water Co. case. It is 
evident that Mr. Justice Butler has proceeded on the basis of two 
assumptions: (1) That property devoted to private business has an 
value which ascertained by the complicated, indefinite 
process (which he evidently regards as a simple, definite process) of 
estimating the cost of reproducing the existing property on the date of 
valuation, using the price levels “ prevailing on that date; (2) that 
the private owner of public-utility property should be given the same 
for property that it would possess if it were being used in 
private business. Compared to the error involved in the first of these 
the fact that the ascertainment of reproduction cost is an 


bsolute can be 


” 


value his 


imptions, 


elusive and unscientific process is a minor weakness in the opinion. 
The outstanding fallacy is found in the assertion that cost is the 
measure of value. (This fallacy has been demonstrated by the Su- 
preme Court itself. Monongahela Nav. Co. v. United States, 148 U. S. 
$12, 828 (1893); C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. v. Backus, 154 U. S. 439, 445 
(1894). Cf. International Harvester Co. v. Kentucky, supra note 14, 
at 222, where Mr. Justice Holmes defines value “as the effect in ex- 


change of the relative social desire for compared objects expressed in 
terms of a common denominator.’ See also Standard Oil Co. v, South- 
lacific Co., 268 U. 8. 146 (1925), where Mr. Justice Butler in his 
opinion distinguishes between and “ value.”’) 


ern 


* cost ” 


‘Value is generally understood to mean the power to command a 
price, (Taussig, Principles of Economics (1911), 115; Laughlin, Ele- 
ments of Political Economy (1915), 75.) The value of a man’s prop- 


erty is not what he pays for it or what it would cost him to reproduce 
it; it what he can get for it in exchange or in use. The cost of 
property may indicate what the purchaser expected to get out of it or 
would like to get out of it; but it is quite clear that the value of an 
industrial property can not be ascertained except through consideration 
of its actual or anticipated earning power. (A striking example of the 
difficulty of realizing a theoretical “ value” is shown in the inability of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to sell an abandoned 
terminal in the heart of Boston, resulting in a loss of two-thirds of its 
investment in 11 years. See San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
75 1. C. C. 463, 535 

rhe extent of the demand for a product or service and the extent of 
the competition (assuming efficient management) determine the earning 
power (and hence the value) of a plant constructed for industrial uses 
If the product is a public necessity, the demand may fluctuate; 
Within limits it can be so relied upon and so anticipated that a certain 
power and value assured. If competition is keen, it 
probable that this earning power and the resultant value will 
than if competition is largely eliminated. Even where there 
direct competition earning power will be limited: First, by the line at 
which prices will diminish the demand; second, by the line at which 
potential competition may be brought into action, either directly 
through a substitute service or substitute goods; third, by the line at 
which public regulation will come into play, either to destroy or to 


is 


’ 


road, (1923).) 


but 


earning are is 


be less 


is no 


or 
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regulate the monopoly which is enforcing a “ tax” rather than a selling 
price. 

In the public utility field, monopoly (partial or complete) is accepted 
as a desirable condition. But for many centuries such monopolies have 
been subject to regulation in order to prevent the charging of unrea- 
sonable rates. The charging of unreasonable rates, if skillfully imposed, 
undoubtedly would enhance the value of the property used. Thus we 
find that the very purpose and necessary effect of public regulation is 
to diminish the value that otherwise might be realized. (Some of the 
principal factors which determine the value of a private business prop- 
erty to its owners are absent from or modified in their effect upon the 
value of a public business property to its owners, as the Supreme Court 


has specifically held in many cases, as, e. g.: Branch v. Jesup, 106 
U. S. 468 (1882) ; Cent. Trans. Co. v. Pullman Co., 139 U. 8S, 24 (1891): 
c., B. & Q. R. R. wv. City of Chicago, 149 Ill. 457, 37 N. BE. 78 (1894), 
aff'd, 166 U. S. 226 (1896); Minnesota Rate cases, supra note 2; Penn. 
Coal Co. v. Mahon, 260 U. S. 393 (1922); Dayton-Goose Creck Ry. v, 
United States, 263 U. S. 456 (1924).) 

The value of property which an owner can reagonably hope to realize 
in private business, where there is competition, is the value which 


results from an earning power obtained by selling goods or services for 
approximately their cost of production. So long as there 
petition, it is clear that cost of production (including what is regarded 
as a fair return investment) will control prices. (Ely, Economics 
(4th ed. 1924) 158 et seq.; Marshall, Principles of Economics (4th ed. 
1898) Book 5, ch. 7, secs. 5—6.) 

There is therefore discernible in the operations of private business a 
method for measuring a fair charge which might well be applied in the 
valuation of public-utility properties (Kirshman, The Principle of Com 
petitive Cost in Public Utility Regulation (1926), 35 Yale L. J 
See also an article by the present writer, A Permanent Basis for Rate 
Regulation (1922), 31 ibid. 263), but to which the 
Indianapolis Water Co. case gives no consideration. The suprem< 


is real com- 


on 


SOD 


opinion in the 


court 


of Illinois indicated the use of this method in the following language 
(Util. Comm. v. Springfield Gas Co., 291 Lil. 209, 217, 125 N. E. 891, 
895 (1920)): 


“Fixing rates by public authority may secure to each individual the 
all in behalf of the whok bouly of 
rate as might properly supposed 


advantage of collective bargaining by 


consumers and result in such a be to 


result from free competition, if free competition were possible.’ 

What competition is reasonably conceivable in the furnishing of 
public utility service? Clearly it is the competition of the public 
itself which the private utility operators must always meet Those 
who devote property to public utility service have taken upon them- 
selves a function of the State. They have offered to do the work 
more efficiently, and, if not more cheaply, at least not more expen- 
sively than if the State itself furnished the service. Not so long ago 
the question was asked in an opinion of the Supreme Court: “Is 
there not force in the suggestion that as the State may do the work 
without profit, if he voluntarily undertakes to act for the State he 
must submit to a like determination as to the paramount interests 
of the public?” (Mr. Justice Brewer in Cotting v. Kansas City Stock 
Yards Co., 183 U. 8. 79, 94 (1901).) 

It is not necessary to suggest that public services should be fui 
nished without profit merely because the State might so furnish them. 
But it is pertinent to suggest that those who have undertaken to 
render public service have undertaken, from the beginning and in 


every year of their trusteeship, to meet the potential public competition 


and certainly have undertaken to furnish this service w 


thout «e 
manding such a profit as twice the earnings on capital which would 
be required to finance a publicly owned public service. 


The measure of value suggested in the Indianapolis Water Co. case 
opinion can have no possible justification, unless it is offered ihe 
measure of a competitive value. We can not assume that the court 
would attempt to justify establishing an admitted monepoly value. 
Apparently the argument of the opinion is that if it would st the 
public $19,000,000 on January 1, 1924, to duplicate the service rendered 
by a privately owned public utility, then the private owners en 
entitled to charge rates sufficient to produce a fair return on $1,000, 
000. This is, in fact, a monopoly value—or what is called a hold 
up price”; that is, the most that any sane buyer would pay but 
let us call this “value” euphoniously “the cost of competitio: nd 
then let us go back a few years and let us assume (as seems rea 
sonable according to the record of this case) that on January 1, 1917, 
the property could have been duplicated for $13,000,000. If the publie 
had then duplicated the property, or had condemned it, f that 
amount, certainly no one would suggest that on January 1, 1924 it 
would be necessary to raise rates so as produce a profit on $19,000,000. 

Let us go still further back Let us consider the situation at the 
time when that public-utility plant was constructed. Assume tbat th 
present plant cost $9,500,000 originally and that since that time there 
have been no additional private investments, but that through maint: 
nance and renewals ont of operating expenses the plant has been brought 


to its present condition, and that to-day it would cost $19,000,000 to 
reproduce the plant according to a conservative estimate of r 
tion cost. When tbat plant was built at a cost of $9,500,000 


ue 
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owhers had then announced that some years later they would insist 
upon being allowed to earn, not 7 per cent on $9,500,000 but 7 per cent 
on $19,000,000, or, in other words, 14 per cent on their investment, is it 
not certain that the public either would bave built a competing plant 
or would have condemned and taken over the plant already built? 

The theory of the opinion under discussion permits the utility to 
disregard its implied promise from the beginning of the enterprise that 
the private operation of the public service should not be used as the 
means for compelling the public to pay rates grossly in excess of those 
which could be secured for the public by public operation of public 
service. Public competition has been prevented by assurance that the 
benefits of “free competition’ would be preserved. Essentially the 
demand of the utilities for a monopoly value is a breach of faith, Under 
the theory, once popular and still sound, that private owners of public 
utitities are public trustees (Smyth v. Ames, supra note 2, at 544; 
Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. v. United States, supra note 27), it may be 
fairly said that such a demand is a violation of an accepted trust. 
Private owners have undertaken to do the work of the State upon cer- 
tain representations, not merely implied in their offer, but written into 
long recognized legal obligations. These representations they now repu- 
These obligations they now forswear. And the opinion of the 
Supreme Court finds their right to do this embedded in the Constitution. 

It has been impossible within the limits of this article to discuss all 
the assumptions, implications, and effects of this important opinion. 
Also, it has been impossible to segregate carefully those ideas and ex- 
pressions which have been developed partially in previous opinions, 
from those which are peculiarly the product of this one opinion. 

rhe present case, as has been pointed out, is unique in its omission 
of qualifying phrases and in its substitution of reproduction cost as 
the sole criterion of present value, instead of determining the latter 
by “a reasonable judgment having its basis in a proper consideration 
or all relevant facts.” (Mr. Justice Butler approved this standard, 
quoted from the Minnesota Rate Cases, supra, note 2, in his own 
opinion in Bluefield Water Works, ete., Co. vw. Pub. Serv. Comm., 
supra note 4; and on the same day tacitly joined in the rejection of 
reproduction cost as the sole measure of value in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in Georgia Railway & Power Co, v. Railroad Comm., 
supra note 3, in which latter case Mr. Justice McKenna in a solitary 
asserted that reproduction cost less depreciation was the 
‘measure of the value of the utility.” 262 U. S. at 636.) It is very 
much te be hoped that the court's opinion as distinguished from its 
decision represents only the views of Mr. Justice Butler, and not 
those of the six members ot the court for whom he purported to 
speak (It has been pointed out in note 4 supra that it would be 
impossible for Mr. Justice Holmes, in view of his concurrence in Mr, 
Justice Brandels's dissent in the Southwestern Bell Telephone case, 
to approve a court’s ascribing “ dominating consideration" to repro- 
duction cost. The inference is plain that Mr. Justice Holmes must 
have concluded that the lower court in the Indianapolis Water Co, 
case did not, in spite of the language in its opinion, give dominating 
force to this factor. It may well be that other members of the court 
whose views did not demand that they should explicitly dissociate 
themselves from the language of Mr. Justice Butler’s opinion, never- 
theless agreed only in his decision, namely, that the action taken by 
the lower court should stand.) 


diate, 


dissent 


In concluding this review, let us recall that the purpose of rate 
regulation is to determine what earning power shall be allowed to a 
public utility, and suggest that certain trutbs should be self-evident: 
First, the present value, which can be ascertained from market quota- 
tions, depends on the present earning power. Second, to maintain this 
the usual procedure would be to continue the present rates. 
Third, if rates are to be regulated up or down, a new earning power 
will result, Fourth, therefore, the question presented in rate regulation 
is not what the present value is, but what the future value should be, 

We may be sure that, regardless of what he said, Mr. Justice Butler 
was trying to ascertain, in the Indianapolis Water Co. case, not what 
the “present value’ of the water company’s property was on Janu- 
1924, but what the future value would be if rates were cor- 
fixed Then, be evidently assumed that if rates were correctly 
fixed the resultant value of the property would be the sume as though 
the rates had not been fixed. 


‘value ” 


ary 1, 


rectly 


The assumption is clearly implied that if rates were not fixed the 
certain earning power that would give it a 
certain value, and that the property ought to have that sume earning 
power as the result of rates fixed by the commission. 


property would have a 
This assump- 
tion indicates that there is little use or purpose in governmental rate 
regulation, except to determine as nearly as possible “ what the traffic 
will bear’ in order that the owners of public utilities may realize 
that highest possible value of property which results from its maxi- 
power. Any diminution of this value is apparently 
* confiscation.” 


mum earning 
regarded as 

The learned justice utterly ignores the important fact that the exer- 
cise of the power of the Government to fix rates inevitably must either 
deflate the value of the property toward its minimum earning power or 
inflate it toward its maximum earning power. The exercise of this 
power, therefore, requires at all times a balanced consideration of what 
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earning power and what resultant value Is fair, not only to the owners 
of the property but also to the users of the property. Mr, Justice 
Butler’s attempt to ascertain an absolute “value” which is supposed 
to exist, regardless of the interests of the public and the consumers, 
was foredoomed to failure. The result of this futile attempt is that 
he has neither found what the present value of the property is nor 
stated what the fair value of the property should be. He has arbi- 
trarily given the property a fiat value (the amount of “ investment” 
in the railroads and other public utilities upon which rates are now 
based exceeds $30,000,000,000; the “value” of these “ investments ” 
would be doubled by a valuation on the basis of reproduction cost esti- 
mated at “ present prices” in accordance with this opinion; see the 
Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Department of 
Commerce for investment figures, and Wall Street Journal of August 3, 
1926, for estimated “ vaiue"’) and has issued a command that the pub- 
lic shall pay enough in rates to make this fiat value an actual market 
valve, 
DonaLp R. RIcHBERG.* 
Curcago, ILL. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate the resolutions 
of the House adopted as a tribute to the memory of Hon. 
Ropert M, La FOLuettT#, late a Senator from the State of Wis- 
consin. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2770. An act to confer United States citizenship upon cer- 
tain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the natural- 
ization laws thereto; 

H. R. 5823. An act to amend the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia in relation to the qualifications of jurors; 

H. R. 9916. An act to revise the boundary of the Grand Can- 
yon National Park in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 9971. An act for the regulation of radio communications, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 15414. An act to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to accept a title to lands required for a hospital site 
in Rapides Parish, La. ; 

H. R. 16576. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16863. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes. 


BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE RIVERS 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, a few days ago the House 
passed Senate bill 4411 with an amendment. On motion the 
Senate refused to concur in the House amendment and ap- 
pointed conferees. I now ask that the action of the Senate at 
that time be reconsidered. It is the bill (S. 4411) granting 
the consent of Congress to compacts or agreements between the 
States of South Dakota and Wyoming with respect to the di- 
vision and apportionment of the waters of the Belle Fourche 
and Cheyenne Rivers and other streams in which such States 
are jointly interested. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Datez in the chair). The 
Senator from Wyoming asks that the Senate reconsider its 
action in appointing conferees on Senate bill 4411. Without 


objection, that action will be reconsidered. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I now move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to Senate bill 4411. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
will first have to move that the Senate request the House to 
return the papers. 








The writer has been general counsel for the National Conference on 
Valuation of American Railroads since 1923, and special counsel for the 
city of Chicago in gas matters since 1915. It is interesting also to note 


that Mr. Justice Butler was for many years prior to his elevation 
to the bench principally engaged in representing railroads aud other 
public utilities in valuation cases, 
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Mr. KENDRICK. It is a simple matier and provides for a 
‘voluntary compact between the two States referred to. I move 
that the Senate coneur in the House amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope that may 
be done. While I do not like to see the money taken out of 

e reclamation fund, and I do not think it is proper to do it, 

under the circumstances I hope the Senate will take the 
tion requested by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Che PRESIDING OFFICER. Pending the motion of the 
semuitor from Wyoming, the House will be requested to return 
the bill to the Senate. 


)DRESS BY SENATOR WILLIS ON LINCOLN’S BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. WiILtis] made 

notable address at the banquet of the National Republican 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York City, on the oecasion 
of the Lincoln birth anniversary. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be inserted in the Recorp. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 

the chair). Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The address is as follows: 
Senator WILLIs. It is fitting that on this anniversary of the birth of 
greatest American and greatest Republican that something should 
aid of the present-time achievement of the Republican Party and of 
leadership in the person of President Coolidge, who has many of the 
virtues and personal qualification possessed by Abraham Lincoln. The 

n, quiet, thoughtful courage, dispassionate judgment, and even 

ded justice that carried Lincoln through the trials of the Civil War 
re exemplified in the conduct of the present occupant of the White 
House 

It is too early to discuss candidacies for 1928. Such discussion at 
this time proceeds ordinarily from one of two sources: First, from some 
Republicans who themselves desire to be candidates, but whe, aceord- 
ing to past performances and present policies, would not be able to 
get to the first base in the Republican National Convention; and, in 
the second place, from our Democratic friends who, it is reported, are 
proposing to push for consideration a resolution in Congress against 
third terms 
The people have known all the time of the splendid record and great 
popularity of the existing Republican administration at Washington. 
The most complete admission of it, however, is in the evident anxiety 
of the opposite party to forestall an alleged third term. If they did 
not feel that the administration of President Coolidge had made such a 
strong impression on the American people as to make probable his 
renomination and reelection, if he should become a candidate, they 
would not be e@xercising themselves about antithird-term resolutions. 
The support of such a resolution is the best evidence that its supporters 
eel that the President has rendered such service as to entitle him to 

econd elective term if he chooses to become a candidate. Whether 
he will become such a eandidate no one in this country knows except 
the President himself. Neither I nor others have authority to speak 
for him in this or any other matter... For myself, I say that as matters 
ow stand, if he should choose to become a candidate for reelection in 
1928 he undoubtedly will be renominated and reelected. Whether he 
is the candidate or not, the Republican Party, if it wins in 1928—as 
it onght to—will make the campaign on the record of the Coolidge 
administration. History does not record an instance in which a party 
has repudiated its own record and the record of its President and then 
has succeeded in carrying a subsequent election. This coup d'état was 
tried by our Democratic friends in 1896 They were bitter In their 
denunciation of their President just then going out of office, but were 
long in promises for the future. The people then wisely decided that 
a party that repudiated its own performances could not well be relied 
upon in the redemption of pledges. It will be so fn 1928. Whatever 
other matters may be discussed, one dominant {issue will be the record 
of the achievement:of Republican administrations between 1920 and 
1828. This is as it should be. The issue is welcomed by the Repub 
lican Party. 


Our party loves to compare its historical achievements with those of 


j 


its opponents. Our Democratic friends dislike history but are long on 
prophecy 

Inevitably the conduct of our relations with foreign nations will be 
prominent in the next campaign. 

The World Court issue apparently has been definitely disposed of. 
Our Government, under the leadership of President Coolidge, signified 
its willingness to become a member of the World Court only with 
reservations which would guarantee American sovereignty and prevent 
the imposition of the will of foreign peoples and gevernments upon our 
OWnD people, America was willing to help, but it insisted that it should 
always be free. No Republican administration will ever yield up 
\merican sovereignty to any organization of foreign nations anywhere 
or under any consideration. The powers of Europe, having decided 
definitely that our admission into the World Court can not be had with 
the reservations which our Government adopted, the matter is at an 
end ‘he reservations will not be changed ‘The fact that European 
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nations were unwilling fo have us members of the court unless we 
would promise beferehand toe yield up certain fundamental American 
rights inherent in sovereignty shows conclusively that our Government 
acted wisely in imsisting upon preservation of these rights through the 
udoption of the reservations which the Senate formulated and attached 
to the World Court protocol. This whole question has been handled 
by the administration of President Coolidge in a manner strictly fn 
accord with American traditions and, as I believe, in fullest sympathy 
with American public opinion. So long as Europe insists that America 
shall yield up its rights as an independent Nation and retain only the 
privilege of paying the bills, there is no probability of entrance of our 
country into any foreign combination. 

Under Republican ieadership onr Nation will not become a member 
of the League of Nations, directly or indirectly Nor will] it play into 
the hands of certain financiers in Europe and in America by agreeing 
to the cancellation of the foreicn debt. Gentlemen who are urging 





such a course seem very genereus with other people's mone) They 
seem also to forget that the best way te bring on further Lurepean 
wars is to adopt the principle of the cancellation of war debts if 
European nations could be assured that debts Incurred by them in con 
ducting future wars need not be paid there would be such an impetus 
to increased armaments am! probable resulting warfare as the world 
has never seen before 

The administrations of Presidents Harding and Coolidge have settled 
the foreign-debt question. Doctrinaires either in Europe or America 
will not be permitted to unsettle it. 
and no Republican administration will enter into any sert of arrange 
ment whereby the settlements already entered inte can be canceled 
or modified. 

Within the past week the President has sent a message to Congress 
which has excited universal approval not only in this country but 
abroad It evidences the firm purposes of the United States to do 
everything in its power to promote peace. The Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments called by President Harding was the longest 
step forward toward peace and better understanding amongst nations 
in five centuries of history If the great pewers shall respond, as it 
is hoped they will respond, te the call which President Coolidge has 
now made, further limitations can be agreed upon which will stop the 
unseemly competition in armaments that is weighing like an incubus 
on the taxpayers of all the great nations. There would be no question 
of the ability of the United States to win out in such a competition, 
but it is certainly much better, if the peace of the world can be secured 
to adopt such limitations as President Coolidge has proposed 

In its dealings with Central America and Mexico the administration 
at Washington has acted in strictest accordance with American tradi 
tions and policies followed heretofore withent reference to political 
considerations There are, of course, some who have attempted toe 
make political eapital out of a distressing situation which our Gevern 


Payments are now being made 


ment is doing its best to remedy Many people seem to have obtained 
the idea that Calvin Coolidge, with a bloody dagger in one hand and 
a war club in the other. is running amuck in the countries to the 
south of us, breathing war and desolation on all who come in his 
path Many letters are received complaining of the “ belligerent atti 
tude” of the Government of the United States toward Nicaragua and 
Mexico 

This mistaken idea is created, of course, by the false propagand 


sent out by publicity writers Revolutionists in both Nicaragua and 
Mexico have their regular publicity organizations in the United States 
A firm of publicity engineers, so ealled, is employed. These engineers 
map out a program for weeks ahead, embodying statements by the revo 
lutionists, written communications to the Government of the United 
States, etc All of this is carefully worked out by skilled publicity 
writers, and it is then fed out to the public for the purpose of creating 
an erroneous viewpoint 
The administration of President Coolidge maintains no 


attitude toward any nation Every effort is being put fort! f 
to solve our difficulties with countries to the south of us 

If any great nation had treated American citizens and An 
rights as Mexico has treated our citizens und interests th 
have been not only a severance of diplomatic relations but a sitnat 
bordering upon war. Our Government has been, as it should be x 
ceedingly patient in dealing with Mexico It will continue and should 
continue every effort toward peaceable settlement of difficulties Phe 
arbitration resolution adopted by the Senate is an illustration of tl 
pacific policy. However, American citizens and interests must and 
will be protected. A government that will not protect its people is not 
worthy of the nam It is urged by certain radical elements that im 
mediately the marines should be withdrawn from Nicaragua it th 
should be done, within 24 hours American lives and property would be 


endangered. If American lives were taken, a situation would result 
that might easily lead to war. As a matter of fact, the presence of the 
marines in Nicaragua is the best guarantee for the preservation of peace 
and the protection of American lives. American men, women, and 
children by the hundreds are in Nicaragua lawfully. Upon what theory 
should they be abandoned to the tender mercies of revolutionists? 
Yet, because of the propaganda which has been circulated in the coun 
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try, thousands of citizens are writing their Senators and Representatives 
demanding this course. Uf the advice were followed, and as a result 
American lives were lost, those very people who have demanded with- 
drawal of the marines would be the first to criticize the Government for 
its failure to protect American citizens. 

Some people proceed on the theory that it is an indication of great 
wisdom and breadth of view to start in with the assumption that our 
Government and our people are always wrong and other governments 
and the people of other nations are always right. Why is it not safer 


io asstine that our Government and its officers are, at least, as patriotic 
und as wise as other governments and citizens of other nations? They 
have access to sources of information of which the public can not 


know Is it not safer to assume that they are doing the best that 
an be done, in view of all the facts? For example, an administration 
that would abandon the Monroe doctrine would be worthy of censure 
and certainly would not receive the support of the American people, 
Yet, if the marines are withdrawn from Nicaragua, the foreign na- 
tionals who have applied through their governments to the United 
States Government for protection would be left unprotected. We can 
not pursue the “dog in the manger” policy in Central America. If 
we say to Burope under the Monroe doctrine, ** You must keep out,” 
we can not in the same breath say to the people of Europe, “ You can 
uot protect your people and interests and we will not do so.’ In 
other words, the conclusion is inescapable. If the Monroe doctrine is 
to be maintained, there is a certain degree of responsibility resting 
upon the United States Government. This responsibility the adminis- 
tration of President Coolidge, in strictest harmony with American tradi- 
tions, is seeking to maintain. 

Those who are excitedly asking for the return of the marines to 
America evidently bave not heard of the piteous appeals that come to 
some of us from the friends and relatives of American citizens and 
missionaries in China. Our Government bas always been a friend to 
China and is now. It is willing to make the most liberal concessions 
as to extraterritoriality and other matters in which China is inter- 
ested just as seon as a responsible government can be found in that 
distracted country able to guarantee the permanence of treaty pledges 
ind furnish protection of American citizens. Until that time arrives, 
our Government will unhesitatingly perform its duty of protecting 
American citizens wherever those citizens have a right to be. 

The country is rather familiar with the successful financial achieve- 
ments of the last five or six years. In 1919 our debt was more than 
$26,000,000,000, On the Sist day of December, 1926, that debt was 
reduced to $19,000,000,000, In these seven years there has been on 
the average a reduction of $1,000,000,000 per year. No such financial 
policy has ever been carried out by any administration in any other 
country, In 1919 expenditures exceeded governmental receipts by 
$155,000,000,000, By 1921, through wise financial management, this 
leficit of $15,000,000,000 had been changed into a surplus of $86,000,000, 
In 1922 the surplus was $313,000,000; in 1923 it was approximately 
the same: in 1924 the surplus was over $500,000,000; in 1925, 
$250,000,000; and last year the excess of receipts over expenditures 
was more than $350,000,000. In other words, every year that wise 
Republican policies bave been followed there has been a surplus of 
approximately $1,000,000 for every working-day in the year and the 
reduction of the Federal debt of a billion dollars for the year. 

What has been achieved is an indication of what should be done in 
the present situation Whatever surplus there may be should be 
applied forthwith to the important purpose of reducing the public debt 
and thus cutting off interest charges. Under the policy that has been 
followed, an annual interest charge has been reduced approximately 
$50,000,000 per year. At the same iime the affairs of the Federal 
Government have been so wisely managed that in place of a per capita 
cost of $51 of six years ago the per capita cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been reduced to approximately $50, 

These vast achievements in the fields of finance, unprecedented 
domestic progress, and honorable dealings with foreign nations furnish 
a basis for successful appeal to the American electorate. 


NATION AL-ORIGINS QUOTAS UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask to have laid before the 
Senate a resolution which was discussed on Saturday, being 
Senate Resolution 362, and I ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 362), submitted 
by Mr. NeeL_y on the 18th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the memorandum 
explaining the methods and processes employed by the six statistical 
experts, appointed by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor, in determining the quotas on the 
basis of nationality of origin of the population of the United States, 


which accompanied the quota board's report to the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, when the Senator from West 
Virginia submitted his request on Saturday I felt constrained 
to object to the consideration of the resolution. I have since, 
however, had an opportunity to examine the resolution and to 
confer with different members of the Committee on Immigration, 
I find that the resolution contains the provision that the Presi- 
dent shall be requested to transmit the information “if not 
incompatible with the public interest.” I think, therefore, that 
the terms of the resolution are sufficiently guarded, and so | 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, necessarily the 
‘alculations that are called for by this resolution are extremely 
complicated, involving, as they do, a factor of increase in 
each year for about a century and a third. I do believe there 
will be an advantage in having the figures sent to the Senate 
and made public, because it is generally assumed that there is 
a wide margin of error in these calculations. When the 
figures come, however, it will be seen, I believe, that the 
margin of error is very slight. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will permit 
me to say that 1 heartily agree with the statement he has just 
made, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I believe that it will be highly 
heartening to believers in this method of apportioning quotas 
to see with what accuracy and care the quotas have been cal- 
culated. So I shall be glad to see the resolution adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
is agreed to. 

LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, on Saturday last, in the 50 
minutes which were allocated to me, I endeavored generally to 
present what is attempted to be done by the Boulder Dam 
project, and sought only then, in general terms, to make plain 
the necessity and the emergency existing and the accomplishi- 
ment sought under the measure. I do not propose to-day to 
occupy any great amount of time, because I realize that the 
opponents of this measure, lacking in a majority of votes upon 
this floor, look to the limitations of time as their principal ally 
for the defeat of this great constructive work. I do desire, 
however, within the very few minutes I shall occupy briefly to 
present an answer to some of the things that have been stated 
regarding the design of the State of California in this bill and 
respecting the claims made by the State of Arizona. 

Preliminarily, however, let me say that a flood in the Im- 
perial Valley is a very different thing from a flood in any other 
place on earth. There may be floods in the Mississippi, floods 
in the Ohio, floods in the Missouri, floods in the Sacramento, 
upon whose banks I lived for 35 years, and, although thereby 
there may be destruction of property, very soon thereafter there 
may be a resuinption of the usual activities of the people in the 
particular territory affected; very soon, indeed, there may be a 
rebuilding of those things destroyed by flood. It is not so, how- 
ever, in the Imperial Valley. Once there is a flood in the Im- 
perial Valley, located as it is 250 feet below the surface of the 
sea, there is annihilation, there is no remedy, no mode by which 
the water can be taken off or drained from the affected terri- 
tory. Only evaporation, and long, long years of evaporation, 
will enable the land again to resume its normal condition. <A 
flood in the Imperial Valley, therefore, is an essentially different 
thing from a flood in any other part of the United States. 

Again, the Colorado River, vagrant as it is at certain times, 
torrential at others, erratic at others, carries a quantity of silt 
down through its channel unequaled so far as any other stream 
is concerned. One may perhaps visualize what this silt is, and 
the amount of it, when I say that annually the Colorado River 
earries down in silt a quantity of material equal to all of the 
excavations which have been made upon the Panama Canal. 
This will enable one to have some idea of why it is essential 
that works of a monumental character shall be built in that 
river for flood control, because the vast quantity of silt carried 
by the river makes it necessary not only to care for floods and 
torrents and the like, but to provide a mode by which the silt 
shall not by piling up overcome the works which shall be con 
structed. 


Mr. President, let mc call your attention to the fact, too, 
that the dam referred to in this bill is to be erected upon the 
boundary of Arizona and Nevada. It is not true that any State 
rights viewpoint of any man in this Chamber can be affected 
by this bill. It is utterly erroneous to assert that there is an) 
endeavor by this measure, sir, to take anything that belongs 
to the State of Arizona or to interfere in any degree with the 
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laws of Arizona or the property to which Arizona may claim 
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porting and financially solvent undertaking, the Secretary of the Inte 


| rior is hereby authorized— 


‘ile. State rights are us far from this bill as is the transit 
of Venus itself; that doctrine has no more relation to the | 
particular matter than any other irrelevant or any other de- 


ched proposition. The property of Arizona is taken by this 
ill not at all; rights of Arizona are invaded not in the slight 
degree by this measure; and when the Senator from Mauary- 
 |Mr. Bruce} asked the other evening of the Senator from 


| by section 13 of the bill. 


ona if it is not a fact that California proposes to take | 
na's water without her consent, and the Senator from 
izoha answered quickly that is the fact, both were abso- 


tely and wholly in error, for this measure does not in the 
lightest degree impinge upon the rights of the State of Ari- 
hha; 
anything else that belongs to Arizona of any kind or of any 
haracter at all. I can not overemphasize this fact, and a 
reading of the measure and an understanding of the situation 


nor does California propose by this bill to take any water | 


nd the law will demonstrate that I am entirely accurate in 
he assertion that I make. This bill is in accord with the | 
nustitution of the State of Arizona; it follows the enabling 


of Arizona: it follows the reclamation law from which 
\rizona has derived so much benefit so generously extended 
hy the United States of Americau; and it dees naught of any 


ind or of any character at which Arizona really can cavil or | 
concerning which Arizona can in the slightest degree complain. | 
the question of controversy, sir—and I reply to the Senator | 


rom Maryland because of the query in which he indulged and 
stutement which he made—between Arizona and 
nin and Nevada is net concerning water at all. When the 
delegates of Arizona and California reeently met in the hope 
of effeeting a compromise and in the hope of concluding a treaty 
oncerning the Colorado River and cencerning this bill, an 
agreement was had at once upon the division of water. 

An agreement was made between the representatives of Ari- 


rhe 


ona % » representatives of California, te ive in char- | ; re 
na and the representatives of California, tentative in | hension and misapplication of terms. 


acter, it is true, but, nevertheless, there was no difficulty at all 
in reaching an agreement for the division of the waters in the 
tory to the representatives of the State of Arizona. That 
not the crux of the situation. 
in the desire of Arizona not fo protect existing rights of Ari- 
ona but to acquire rights that Arizona has not to-day and 
ossesses neither under her constitution nor her laws nor under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States of America. 
What Arizona asks is not a division of water, concerning which 
here is no difficulty and no disagreement at all, for California 


i 


Bt ees 


usks is money, revenue from the work that is to be done by the 
United States of America in the erection of this dam and in the 
seneration of electric power therefrom. That is the crux of 
his situation; not the waters of the Colorado at all. When I 
Bs tell you, Mr. President, that at the last meeting that was had 


Fe hetween the representatives of Arizona and California, Arizona 
a asked substantially $6,000,000 a year before she would agree 
- io come in and aid in the passage of this measure, you will 
3 have some understanding of just where the difficulty arises in 
P this bill so far as Arizona is concerned, and you may dismiss 
: forever from your mind the theory that has been advanced 
cS here that a State of little population and little power is being 


imposed upon or coerced by one of greater population and of 
greater power. 

The crux the money 
either in the right of the State to tax what the United States 
itself constructs or as a royalty to the State upon power gen- 
erated by the United States. The United States Government, 
first, can not, of course, establish the precedent of permitting a 


is 


hd 


nent, and secondly, it can not and will not permit—and the 
decisions are uniform in that regard—the taxation by the State 
of a Federal project such as is designed by this bill. 

Under this bill, sir. we make the entire projeet a part of the 


reclamation law. This is a reclamation measure; and by see- 
tion 13 of the bill it is distinctly provided: 
his act shall be deemed a supplement to the reclamation law, which 
id reclamation law shall govern the construction, operation, and 


management of the works herein authorized, except as otherwise herein 





provided, 


The very first section to the act provides for what purposes 
the act is presented and what are its designs. The act itself 
‘ SUVS : 

i 
: rhat for the purpose of controlling the floods and regulating the 


flow of the lower Colorado River, providing for storage and delivery of 
the waters thereof for reclamation of puble lands and other beneficial 


uses within the United States, and for the generation of electrical 


Califor- | 


lower Colorado River Basin, and that agreement was satisfac- | 
is | 


The crux of the situation lies | 


ields whatever may be desired in that regard—what Arizona | 


And so forth. 

First, we provide for flood control and river regulation. 

Secondly, we provide for irrigation and domestic use. 

And, thirdly, after providing for these, we provide for the by- 
product of the bill—power out of which the project may be 
paid for. 

I repeat to you that this is a reclamation measure, made so 
Adverting, then, to section 8 of the 
reclamation law, let us see how much there is in this statement 
that made about appropriating the water of Arizona and 
taking the property of that State. 

Section 8 of the reclamation act provides: 


is 


That nothing in this act shall be censtrued as affecting or intended 
te affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State rer 
ritory relating to the appropriation, or of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
shall proceed in conformity with such laws, and nothing herein shal! in 
any way affect any right of any State or of the Federal Government 


ol 


control, distribution 


use, 


or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from any 
interstate stream or the waters thereof 

So, first, our act is a reclamation act 

Secondly, under the reclamation law we can no more affect 


the rights of Arizona in the waters that flow through Arizona 
than we could affect the title of any Arizona resident to any 
particular property. In passing, I may remark that it en- 
tirely a misnomer to say that Arizona or any other State in the 
West, after all, has title to water. Under western law, the ap 
propriator of water has a title to the use when the application 
is beneficially made of the water that he thus appropriates; 
but to talk of title of the State to water is entirely a misappre- 


ix 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me eall attention to the fact that the 
water is taken out of the Colorado River where it is the 


boundary line between the State of California and the State of 
Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Nevada and Arizona. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where the water is taken out of the river, 
where it is diverted from the river, it is between the States of 


California and Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the theory of Arizona is correct—and 1 
am inclined to think the theory is correct—that the river is a 
navigable river, and the State of Arizona has sovereignty over 
the bed of the river to the center of the river, and the State of 

| California has sovereignty over the bed of the river to the 
center of the river, and each State has sovereignty over the 


| arrive at 


running water for the purpose of controlling its diversion, we 
this situation: That both the States of Arizona and 


| California have a right to control the diversion of that water 


at that point. I know of no law that would prevent California 
from diverting as much water as it wanted to divert from the 
California side, or that would prevent Arizona from diverting 
much water as it wanted to divert from the Arizona side; 


as 


| and as far as the diversion by this proposed dam is concerned, 


to be derived; and money is asked 


royalty upon power generated by the United States Govern- | 


I know of no way by which either Arizona or California vould 
get the best of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the Senator from Nevada Not 
only that, but when the Senator from Arizona talks of “Ari 


zona’s waters,” he forgets what water it is that will be stored 
at this particular dam. He states that 28 per cent the 
water of the Colorado emanates in the State of Arizona. The 
experts tell me that he is mistaken in that; that it is 18 per 
cent; but I care not whether it be 18 or whether it be 28 pei 
cent. The fact of the matter is that the water that will be 
impounded at the dam at Boulder Canyon is water that comes 
from the flood waters of the upper basin States, and Arizona 
does not contribute to exceed 5 per cent of that water. All 
| it comes from the upper-basin States. They are interested, of 
course, in preserving their rights to water if they can: and w 
| have endeavored to write this bill around the pact that 
| made for the benefit of the upper-basin States. You must 
understand that there are seven States that are interested in 
the Colorado River—four that are designated upper-basin 
States: three that are designated as lower-basin States. 

The upper-basin States are Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and 


of 


e 


was 


Wyoming. The lower-basin States are Arizona, Nevada, and 
California. The upper-basin States are in quite a different 
| situation from the lower-basin States, and by reason of the 


energy as a means of making the project herein authorized a self-sup | law of appropriation for beneficial use the upper-basin Siates 
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are constantly in fear that the water will be so legally appro- 
priated below that a sufficient amount will not remain for their 





needs ; and, because of that, the upper-basin States have sought | 
what is termed the Colorado River compact, and these upper- | 


busin States have written into this bill many amendments de- 
signed to protect them and designed to give them the water 
that shall be required by them in the years that are to come 
and that is required by them for their present necessities and 
their present uses. Indeed, I may say that every amendment 
submitted by the upper-basin States before the Committee on 


Irrigation and Reclamation was written into this bill and is | 


in it to-day; and the provisions of this measure which ap- 
parently are designed to underwrite the seven-State Colorado 


River pact are provisions that are written into the bill at the | 


instance of the upper-basin States. 
Returning for the moment to the claim of the State of 


Arizona, the claim that we take Arizoua’s water, let me im- | 


press upon you again thut there is really no controversy 
between Arizona and California in respect to water. Let me 
impress upon you again that the representatives of Arizona 


and California had no difficulty i) agreeing upon a division of | 


the waiters of the Colorauo River. I have before me the state- 
ment of the proceedings of those representatives, in which 
Arizona was accorded everything that Arizona asked in the 
division of the waters of -he Colorado River, California readily 
according it, and in which also it appears that after the tenta- 


tive agreement concerning the waters of the Colorado River | 


the one difficulty existed in the payment of money that Arizona 


demanded because of power generated by the United States | 


Government at Boulder Dam under this bill. That is the crux 
of this situation with Arizona—that, and that alone. 

To say to us that we have no authority under the law to do 
as we seek to do under this bill is, it seems to me, to deny the 
enabling act of the State of Arizona, to deny its very consti- 
tution itself, 

I have called your attention to the fact that this bill is made 
a part of the reclamation law; that the reclamation law spe- 
cifically protects each State in its water rights and in the 
rights of the citizens of those States to water. Now, let us 


see, sir, just exactly what has been enacted by the State of | 
Arizona concerning waters, concerning reclamation, concerning | 


power sites. 

Remember that in Arizona to-day there are perhaps some 
of the very finest reclamation projects that exist in all the 
United States. No question has ever been raised by Arizona 
concerning the generosity of the Government or the activity 


of the Government in respect to those particular reclamation 


projects. Now, when it is sought to make a wasteful torrent 
finally subservient to the uses of mankind; now, when it is 
sought finally to make of the Colorado River the national 
asset that the Secretary of the Interior says that it should be 


made; now, sir, when finally it is sought with this river to | 
rescue the people of the Imperial Valley, and to give to the | 


cities of southern California water for domestic use; now, sir, 
when without the investment of a penny we can have a going 
concern that will be administered in solvent fashion and pay 
for itself; it is now, when the United States Government is 
about to intervene in behalf of its people, as it has a right 
under its constitution and under the laws of Arizona to do; it 
is now that Arizona says, “ You shall not be permitted to 
harness this river; you shall not be permitted to rescue your 
people; you shall not be permitted to take this wasteful ele- 
ment and make it useful to all the United States of America, 
unless you pay to Arizona a royalty upon power or pay to 
Arizona a tax upon property of the United States.” The 
United States has ever refused to pay such a reyalty or to 
permit taxation thus of its property. 

Let me read to you, sir, the enabling act of Arizona. 

Section 20 of the enabling act relating te the convention for 
the formation of a constitution for the proposed State of 
Arizona required that— 


said convention shall provide, by erdinunce irrevor rubple without the | 


consent of the United States and the people of said State * * * 
Second. That, no taxes shall be imposed by the State upon lands 
or property therein belonging to or which may hereafter be acquired 


by the United States or reserved for its use 


Read the minority report of the distinguished colieague of 
the Senator from Arizona that is tiled in the House. In sub- 
stance, as I understand him, he would tax this particular 
project for the benefit of Arizona. An amount equal to taxes 
that would be paid by private individuals is what he demands 
before he, as a Representative of Arizona, would consent to 
the passage of this bill. 

The provision for exemption from taxation I have read was 
carried into the constitution of Arizona as the fifth section of 
article 20, 
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The constitutional convention was also required, by section 2 
| of the enabling act, to provide by like ordinance as follows: 


Seventh. That there be and are reserved to the United States, with 
| full acquiescence of the State, all rights and powers for the carry 
out of the provisions by the United States of the act of Congress en- 
titled “An act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal 
of public lands in certain States and Territories to the construction 
| of irrigation works fur the reclamation of arid lands,” approved June 
17, 1902, and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, to 
the same extent as if said State had remained a Territory. 


Under the reclamation law Arizona, in its enabling act, re 
served to the United States all the rights and powers which the 
United States bad under that law. Section 13 of our act, as I 
have repeatedly said, provides that the act shall be a part of 
and supplementury to the reclamation law. 

This provision, reserving to the United States all rights and 
powers for carrying out the act of Congress above referred to, 
was carried into the constitution of Arizona as the tenth section 
of Articdle XX. 

Section 28, sixth paragraph, of the enabling act provides as 
fullows: 

There is hereby reserved to the United States and excepted from the 
operation of any and all grants made or confirmed by this act to said 
proposed State all land actually or prospectively valuable for the de 
| velopment of water powers or power for hydroelectric use or transmis 
sion and which shall be ascertained and designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior within five years after the proclamation of the President 
declaring the admission of the State; and no lands so reserved and 
excepted shall be subject to any disposition whatsoever by said State, 
and any conveyance or transfer of such land by said State or any officer 
thereof shall be absolutely null and void within the period above named ; 
aud in lieu of the land so reserved to the United States and excepted 
from the operation of any of said grants there be, and is hereby, granted 
to the proposed State an equal quantity of land to be selected from 
land of the character named and in the manner prescribed in section 24 
of this act. 


The twelfth subdivision of Article XX of the constitution of 
| Arizona, entitled “ Ordinance,” provides : 


{ Twelfth. The State of Arizona and its people hereby consent to all 
| and singular the provisions of the enabling act approved June 20, 1910, 
| concerning the lands thereby granted or confirmed to the State, the 
| terms and conditions upon which said grants and confirmations are 
| made, and the means and manner of enforcing such terms and condi- 

tions, all in every respect and particular as in the aforesaid enabling 
act provided. 


Now, let us look for a moment at the constitution of Arizona. 
Section 5 of Article X of the constitution, which deals with 
State and school lands, provides as follows: 


Sec. 5. No lands shall be sold for less than $3 per acre, and no lands 
which are or shall be susceptible of irrigation under any projects now 
| or hereafter completed or adopted by the United States under legis 
lation for the reclamation of lands, or under any other project for the 
reclamation of lands, shall be sold at less than $25 per acre: Provided, 
| That the State, at the request of the Secretary of the Interior, shall 
from time to time relinquish such of its lands to the United States as 
at any time are needed for irrigation works in connection with any 
such Government project, and other lands in lieu thereof shall be se- 
lected from lands of the character named and in the manner prescribed 
in section 24 of the suid enabling act. 


Section 6 of the same article provides as follows: 


Sec. 6. No lands reserved and excepted of the lands granted to this 
State by the United States, actually or prospectively valuable for the 
| development of water power or water for hydroelectric use or trans- 
mission, which shall be ascertained and designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior within five years after the proclamation of the Presi- 
deut declaring the admission of the State, shall be subject to any 
disposition whatsoever by the State or by any officer of the State, and 
any conveyance or transfer of such lands made witbin said five years 
shall be null and void, 


Article 20, subdivision 4, reads: 


Fourth. The people inhabiting this State do agree and declare that 
they forever disclaim all right and title to the unappropriated and 
lands lying withia the boundaries thereof, and to all 
oundaries owned or held by any Indian or 

Indian tribes, the right or title to which shall have been acquired 

through or from the United States or any prior sovereignty, and that, 

until the title of such Indian or Indian tribes shall have been extin 
guished, the same shall be and remain subject to the disposition and 
under the absolute jurisdiction and control of the Congress of the 

United States. 
| Fifth, The lands and other property belonging to citizens of the 


i 


j United States residing without this State shall never be taxed at a 


ungranted public 
lands lying within said 
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higher rate than the lands and other property situated in this State 
belonging to residents thereof, and no taxes shall be imposed by this 
State upon lands or property situated in the State belonging to or 
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which may hereafter be acquired by the United States or reserved for 


its use; * © ® 
Tenth. There are hereby reserved for the United States, with full 
acguiescence of this State, all rights; and powers for the carrying out 


of the provisions by the United States of the act of Congress entitled | 


“An aet appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal of public 
lands in certain States and Territories to the construction of irriga- 
works for the reclamation of arid lands,” approved June 17, 1902, 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, to the same 
extent as if this State had remained a Territory. * * * 
Twelfth. The State of Arizona and its people hereby consent to all 
aud singular the provisions of the enabling act approved June 20, 1910, 
concerning the lands thereby granted or confirmed to the State, the 


terms and conditions upon which said grants and confirmations are 


made, and the means and manner of enforcing such terms and condi- 
tions, all in every respect and particular as in the aforesaid enabling 
act provided. 


I read these provisions of the enabling act and the provisions 
of the constitution, so that even were there any validity in the 
claim that is made by the Senator from Arizona his own laws 
and his own constitution would justify exactly what is being 
proposed here. But were there no provisions in the constitu- 
tion of Arizona, were there no provisions of the enabling act, 
under this bill can be done by the United States Government 
exactly what it sees fit to do on either the theory announced 
by the Senator from Arizona that this is a navigable stream, 
or upon the theory that it is an unnavigable stream. I care 
not which it be. I presume it will be asserted to be navigable, 
becuuse at some time in the distant past some individual may 
have escaped with his life in going down through this par- 
ticular territory. It reminds me, indeed, of the gentleman who 
claimed Niagara Falls to be navigable, because he said that a 
man went over the Falls in a barrel. 

Whatever may have been the fact long in the past, the fact 
is that to-day it is not navigable in the particular territory 
that is affected by this bill. But I care not whether it be 
navigable or whether it be innavigable. Under either horn of 
the dilemma we have the right to construct the particular 
works provided for by this bill. We have the right under the 
Constitution, if it be a navigable stream, to do whatever may 
be essential for flood control and in aid of navigation, and 
that navigation is not the primary purpose of the construc- 
tion of the work is of no consequence. If the works be in aid 
of navigation, if they be for flood control, and it be a navigable 
stream, the United States Government has the right to do ex- 
actly what we assert, and has the right notwithstanding the 
claims of Arizona. Already we have seen that the laws of 
Arizona, the enabling act, the Constitution, yield these lands 
to the United States of America. Of course, that, if it be true, 
settles the whole question; but if it be controverted, we may 
eliminate that; and, saying that the stream is navigable, the 
United States Goverment has the right to construct these works 
for flood control; or, if it be innavigable, of course the title 
to the land and the bed of the river not being in Arizona, the 
United States Government has the right to do exactly as it 
sees fit. So either the one horn or the other may be taken by 
the gentleman. It makes little difference to me, 

He says the river was navigable at one time. We know it 
is not now. We know that it is an utter and absolute impos- 
sibility, as a matter of fact, to navigate the river at this par- 
ticular point or at these particular points at this time. 

We know, too, that if this dam be constructed a lake 80 or 100 
miles in extent will be constructed back of the dam, which will 
render the waters navigable, and the regulated flow of the river 
below will render the waters navigable there. But if it be 
innavigable—I do not like that word particularly, but it seems 
as if the text writers and others delight in using it—if it be 
inbavigable, then, of course, there is no question whatsoever, 
notwithstanding what the claims might be upon the one side 
or the other. 

Mr. President, I do not like to occupy the time unduly or at 
all in relation to this bill. It is an emergency measure; it is a 
measure that represents study for an extended and a long 
period of time. It is a measure which means so much that it 
ought to be understood by this body and ought to be passed 
without delay. I can do it no greater disservice, it seems, 
than to occupy time even in a legitimate discussion of its 
merits. 
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to the justice of the bill in relation to the State of Arizona 
or in relation to the State of California. I submit myself to 
the Senate of the United States for any query that may be 
propounded. I cease argument and I cease dealing with the 
measure because of the limitations of time, these limitations 
being the one and only ally of the opponents of the bill, and 
I cease in order that there may be action upon the measure at 
the very earliest possible moment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, at this juncture I request 
the clerk to read Senate Joint Memorial No. 1, which recently 
passed both houses of the Legislature of the State of Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial 1; introduced by Mr. Winsor, January 11, 1927; 
passed the senate January 12, 1927; passed the house January 12, 
1927 ; signed by the governor January 13, 1927 

To the Congress of the United States of America: 

In the name and on behalf of the people of a sovereign State, albeit, 
the youngest State of the American Union, and with assurance that this 
plea voices the views and commands the earnest support of practically 
all citizens, irrespective of political faith, financial interest, or occupa- 
tion, your memorialist, the Eighth Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
in regular session assembled, respectfully but earnestly prays: 

That the Congress of the United States do not pass the bill “to 
provide for the projection and development of the lower Colorado 
River Basin,” commonly known and referred to as the Swing-Johnson 
bill (H. R. 9826), nor its companion measure of identical tenor (S. 
3331). 

In support of thts prayer your memorialist represents: 

1. That the passage of either of these measures in their present 
form and scope would constitute an attack upon, and their enforcement 
a serious and unwarranted infringement of the sovereign power of the 
arid Western States, as asserted in their water law since time imme- 
morial, and recognized in every important item of Federal water legis- 
lation to date, to control the appropriation, use, and distribution of 
water within their respective borders. 

2. That this attempted usurpation by the Federal Government of a 
political power which these arid States, dependent for their growth and 
prosperity upon the orderly, systematic control of their water resources, 
hold to be among their most important attributes of sovereignty, would 
shake the faith of the people in the fairness and justice of their 
National Government and their confidence in that Government's impar- 
tial and unvarying guardianship of the rights of the several States. 

3. That it would necessarily force upon Arizona measures of legal 
defense which could only end with the final word of the highest courts 
of the land, and therefore not only would yisit great expense upon the 
people and the government of this State but great and unnecessary 
delay, with its attendant inestimable economic losses in the inaugura- 
tion of development of the Colorado River and in the conversion of 
that stream from a national menace into a national asset. 

4. That the construction of the works proposed, as in the manner and 
under the terms and conditions proposed, would work irreparable injury 
to Arizona, prejudice its most vital interests, and offer up its growth 
and welfare as a sacrifice to the ambitions of a sister State. 

5. That by authorizing, and under the plan of development proposed, 
making certain an inequitable division of the waters of the Colorado 
River, the constitutionality of these measures, or either of them, would 
become a proper subject of inquiry in the equity branch of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which hes jurisdiction in all matters of 
dispute between States, thereby further prolonging a determination of 
the vital issues involved and putting further inte the future the day 
when the development of the Colorado may be begun. 

6. That the passage of either of these measures would violate and 
contravene both the letter and the spirit of the act of Congress ap- 
proved August 19, 1921, “to permit a compact or agreement between 
the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, respecting the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the Colorado River.” 

7. That although the act of August 19, 1921, provides among other 
things “that any such compact or agreement shall not be binding or 
obligatory upon any of the parties thereto unless and until ft) same 
shall have been approved by the legislature of each said State and by 
the Congress of the United States,” this solemn assurance would be 
repudiated, this just safeguard destroyed, by the proposal embodied 
in the said so-called Swing-Johnson bill and in its companion measure, 
to make effective and binding, without the approval of the Legislature 


| of the State of Arizona, the compact drafted at Santa Fe, N. Mex., 


I stand ready to answer any question of any kind that may | 


be propounded by any Senator upon this floor. I stand ready 
to reply to any interrogation, whether it be as to law or fact, 
whether it be as to emergency or otherwise, whether it be as 





pursuant to the aforesaid act of Congress; and by the nature of the 
situation which would thus be created the sovereign State of Arizona 
would either be coerced into acceptance of the provisions of said com 
pact—a course the very suggestion of which is repugnant to the ideals 
of American justice and fair play—or the validity of the protection 
which such compact is designed to afford to the States parties to it, 
would be placed in a very grave doubt and peril. 
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Your memorialist is not unconscious of the circumstance that the 
State of Arizoua has been subjected to the accusation that its course 
has tended to retard the reaching of an amicable agreement between 
the States of the Colorado River Basin; that its policy has been 
indefinite and uncertain; that it has opposed such measures as have 
been proposed and offered no concrete, constructive proposals in their 
stead. To this accusation your memorialist offers neither full confes- 
sion nor blanket denial, preferring to waive detailed discussion of a 
subject which could only create dissension within and invite provoca- 
tive retort without this State, but in a spirit of justice would submit: 

1. That Arizona’s position has been misrepresented and distorted by 
news-disseminating agencies without the State whose interest lay in the 
direction of special legislation rather than that of an equitable agree- 
ment between the States of the lower Colorado River Basin, 

2. That this State has thereby become an object of adverse prejudice 
in the public mind to an extent wholly unjustified by the facts, and a 
tendency has developed to deny to her claims the fair consideration to 
which they are entitled. 

3. That the arrogant attitude of the State of California, as reflected 
in its insistence upon and its evident determination to force special 
legislation for such development of the Colorado River as in the judg- 
ment of its spokesmen would best serve that State’s interests, without 
regard or consideration for an equitable treaty between the States, not 
unnaturally aroused resentment on the part of Arizona’s people and 
engendered a feeling of suspicion and distrust, if not of bitterness, 
which could not have proven otherwise than injurious to the cause of 
Arizona cooperation. 

4. That whatever internal differences may have obstructed the path 
of agreement upon a constructive Arizona policy, they have been ren- 
dered immeasurably more difticult by the circumstances set forth in 
the preceding paragraph. Perhaps unwittingly, but none the less 
truly, the Californla attitude has lent itself more effectively than any 
other one thing, to discord and uncertainty in Arizona, over the 
Colorado River question. 

5. Among the other and more important causes which have contrib- 
uted to Arizona’s hesitancy to become a party to an agreement be- 
tween the States of the Colorado River Basin are: (a) The feeling, 
amounting to a conviction in the minds of many of Arizona's citizens, 
and given color by the policy which the State of California has per- 
sistently pursued, of a direct connection between the so-called Colorado 
River compact and the legislative proposal, embodied in the bills which 
are the subject of this protest, to construct a high dam at Black or 
Boulder Canyon, without due consideration or proper investigation 
given to claims advanced in behalf of other programs of Colorado River 
development, and to the serious and permanent impairment of Arizona's 
rights and vital interests; ()) disagreement and possible misunder- 
standing as to the meaning, purposes, and effect of certain provisions 
of the Colorado River compact, which would seriously affect the extent 
and availability of Arizona’s water supply for the future reclamation 
of such of her arid lands as may practicably be rendered productive 
through the application of the waters of the Colorado River; (c) the 
belief, shared by many, that the facts with respect to Arizona's needs 
and requirements were not sufficiently known and understood to justify 
agreement upon the quantity of water to be allocated to the State 
under the terms of an agreement between the Colorado River States. 
Your memorialist submits that these questions constitute fundamental 
issues, which are entitled to fair and deliberate consideration and accu- 
rate determination. 

In further substantiation of the assurance which here is given, that 
Arizona has not intentionally been derelict in the performance of the 
duty which it owes to itself, to the Southwest, and to the Nation, to 
contribute to a constructive solution of this great problem, your 
memorialist recites the following historical facts: 

1. The Colorado River compact, signed by the representatives of the 
several States and of the United States, at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on the 
24th day of November, 1922, was by the Governor of Arizona laid 
before the sixth Arizona Legislature at its regular session in January, 
i9z5. It was given the most serious consideration, and was made the 
subject of earnest debate. Largely for the reasons enumerated in a 
preceding paragraph efforts to approve it were unsuccessful, and no 
conclusive action was had. 

2. The compact at once became the subject of an intensely interester 
public discussion. Meetings were called at the instance of the Ste’ s 
chief executive; organizations of private citizens were effected; in- 
vestigations, both official and private, of Arizona's irrigational possi- 
bilities, and of the resources of the Colorado within Arizona, were 
entered upon 

3. The Arizona engineering commission, composed of a representa- 
tive of the United States Reclamation Service, a representative of the 
United States Geological Survey, and a representative of the State of 
Arizona, completed its labors, which had been authorized by act of the 
Arizona Legislature, of ascertaining the Arizona area irrigable from 
the Colorado River, and reported to the governor in July, 1923. This 
report indicated the probebility of the feasible reclamation from the 
Colorado River, including the lands already irrigated, of approxinrately 
1,000,000 acres. Preliminary investigations and surveys by engineers 
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representing the Arizona Highline Canal Association, aided to some 
extent by funds supplied by the State, were made the basis of claims 
that 3,000,000 or more acres of Arizona’s lands could be watered from 
the Colorado. Thus the question of Arizona's water requirements 
became a moot and much disputed issue, 

4. The possibility, if not the likelihood, that the combined require- 
ments of California and Arizona might exceed the supply of Colorado 
River water available to the States of the lower basin, and the fear that 
California, with her superior financial resources and political power, 
might deplete that supply, to the injury of Arizona, formed the basig 
ef a strong demand that as a condition precedent to ratification of 
the Colorado River compact a treaty should be effected between the 
lower basin States of California, Nevada, and Arizona, At the request 
of private citizens, the Governor of Arizona, on two occasions, sug- 
gested a conference between representatives of the three States, but 
the Governor of California failed to concur in the suggestion, At a 
later date conversations occurred between representatives of the Goy- 
ernor of Arizona and the Governor of Nevada, but California was not 
represented, This greatly intensified the demand upon the part of 
the people of Arizona for a supplemental treaty with California and 
Nevada. 

5. The Governor of Arizona again laid the Colorado River compact 
before the seventh legislature, upon the convening of its regular session 
in January, 1925, but with the recommendation that it be not approved 
unless a satisfactory supplemental treaty could be effected with the 
States of California and Nevada. 

6. This recommendation the Arizona Legislature endeavored to carry 
out by the passage of a resolution known as house concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 1, which embodied: (a) The text of a proposed treaty provid- 
ing for the division of the waters allocated by the Colorade River com- 
pact to the States of the lower basin, and upon the acceptance of which 
by the States of California and Nevada the Colorado River compact 
would be deemed to be approved by the Legislature of Arizona; and 
(b) the authorization of a legislative committee with authority to con- 
fer with like legislative committees of the States of California and 
Nevada and committees of Congress. The Governor of Arizona vetoed 
the resolution and did not recognize the legislative committee; but in 
acknowledgment of requests from California and Nevada for a river 
conference named a committee to represent Arizona, This difference 
of opinion as to procedure, between the legislative and executive de- 
partments, did not materially aiter the course and in all likelihood did 
not affect the progress of negotiations, since it later developed that the 
California committee would not accept the treaty provisions embodied 
in the said House Concurrent Resolution No. 1. The Arizona committee 
has held meetings with the California and Nevada committees, begin- 
ning in July, 1925, and continuing at intervals up to the present time. 
No definite conclusions have been arrived at, which in any event would 
be subject to approval by the legislatures of the several States and by 
Congress, but the members of the Arizona committee have expressed 
the belief that progress bas been made toward the effecting of an 
agreement. 

That amicable understandings can be arrived at with all of the 
States at interest, and the ends of progress speedily served, is the con- 
fident belief of your memorialist, if all coercive and threatening meas- 
ures may be laid aside and negotiations permitted to proceed under 
the common rules of equity and American fair play. The State of 
Arizona seeks no undue advantage. It asks merely that protection of 
its rights and legitimate interests which is the just heritage of every 
American State, and which has been so fully accorded to the States of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin by the terms of the Colorado River 
compact. That the Congress of the United States and the people of the 
United States, through their Representatives in the National law-making 
body, may be authentically advised with respect to Arizona's claims 
and aspirations, your memorialist respectfully represents: 

1. That the development of the Colorado River should be predicated 
upon a comprehensive plan by means of which the river’s destructive 
floods may be curbed, and which ultimately will insure the utilization 
of all the river's flow for irrigation or domestic uses and every foot of 
the river’s fall for the creation of hydroelectric power. 

2, That the formulation of such a plan should be the work of eminent 
and impartial engincers, so chosen as to be representative of every in- 
terested section and to insure just consideration of the rights of each 
interested State. 

3. That such a plan should contemplate and guarantee the use of all 
of the stored waters of the Colorado River on United States soil or for 
the use and benefit of American cities and towns; and if any rights to 
waters of the Colorado River shall hereafter be accorded to the Republic 
of Mexico, by treaty or otherwise, such rights should relate only to the 
unregulated normal flow of the main stream, and in amount not in ex- 
cess of that which has been applied to beneficial use in that country. 

4. That the right of the Colorado River States, as of all of the so- 
called “ appropriation” States of the arid West, as enunciated in their 
water laws and recognized in the Federal reclamation act and the Fed- 
eral water power act, to control the appropriation, use, and distribution 
of the waters within their respective borders, should not be impaired 
nor modified except with the consent and approval of such States, 
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5. That tn whatever agreement may be reached respecting a division 
of the waters of the Colorado River, or of that portion of such waters 
available to the States of the lower basin, Arizona should be assured 
such amount as may be necessary to reclaim her arid lands which may 
e ascertained and determined, by competent investigation, to be sus- 
ceptible of practical reclamation from the Colorado River. 

6. That the States of the lower basin should have the right, respec 
tively, to consume for beneficial purposes such of the water in the tribu- 
tary streams flowing in their several States as can be put to use prior 
to the water entering the main channel of the Colorado River. 

7. That Arizona is entitled to the reasonable benefits that may be 
derived from such physical advantages as nature has bestowed upon her. 
rhe fall of the Colorado River within Arizona's boundaries, susceptible 
of utilization for the creation of vast stores of hydroelectric power, is 
~ natural resource as truly as stores of oil or deposits of coal, to be 
employed for a similar purpose, would be, and the right of Arizona to 
ierive a revenue from this resource—more particularly in view of the 
vast areas of reserved and therefore untaxed and untaxable Federal 
lands, within the State, constituting approximately one-half of its entire 
rea—should be recognized. 

These are principles concerning which the people of Arizona are prac- 
tically a unit, With faith in their soundness and equitableness, and 

nfidence that they will be recognized, your memorialist declares that 
the State of Arizona is earnestly desirous of an amicable understanding 
with the States of the Colorado River Basin and with the States of 
California and Nevada in the lower basin, which, in the words of the 
Colorado River compact, will “ promote interstate comity; remove 
causes of present and future controversies; and secure the expeditious 
agricultural and industrial development of the Colorado River Basin, 
the storage of its waters, and the protection of life_and property from 
floods.”” The State of Arizona recognizes and urges the great necessity 
for flood and silt control and would place no impediment in the way of 
an enterprise so vital to humanity. It seeks simply justice and to that 
end earnestly request that the Congress of the United States do not, 
by the enactment of a measure violative of its sacred rights, force upon 
it the alternative of an appeal to the courts. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
before he proceeds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I merely wish to give notice that if the 
Senator from Arizona shall couciude his address to-day, with 
the consent of the Senate, it is my intention to discuss this sub- 
ject to-morrow morning. That naturally depends, however, 
entirely upon whether the Senator from Arizona shall finish 
to day. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator wishes to speak to-day, I 
shall yield the floor to him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I do not care to speak now; the Sena- 
tor is proceeding; but I will be ready to-morrow morning, and 
if at that time the Senator shall not have completed his ad- 
dress, of course, I can wait until he has done so. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should not wish the Sena- 
tor to gather the impression I shall finish to-day. 

Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read an opinion ren- 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


dered by a prominent law firm in Arizona, Messrs. Kibbey, 
Bennett, Gust, Smith & Lyman. 
I also ask that the Secretary read a statement by Mr. 


Thomas Maddock. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
PHOENIX, ARIz., December 29, 1926. 


Without objection, the Secre- 


Mr. F. A. REID, 
Heard Ruilding, Phoeniz, Ariz 

Dear Str: Our answers to your questions relative to the proposed 
Colorado River compact are as follows: 

1. Upon the ratification of said compact by each of the States party 
thereto and by Congress, the apportionment of the waters of the 
Colorado River system therein made will become effective and enforcible 
necording to the terms thereof, and the United States, each of the 
States, and the municipalities and citizens of each of these States, will 
he bound thereby and will be able to obtain rellef from the provisions 
of said compact relating to apportionment of water only by consent of 
Congress and of each of the States party to the compact. 

2. The waters apportioned by article 3 of said compact are appor 
tioned from the “ Colorado River system.” ty article 2 of said com 
pact the term “Colorado River system” is defined as “that portion of 
the Colorado River and its tributaries within the United States of 
America.” The apportionment of 7,500,000 acre-feet to the lower 
basin, therefore, includes the waters of the Gila, Bill Williams, Little 
Colorado, and Virgin Rivers, as well as all other waters that naturally 
flow into the Colorado between Lee Ferry and the international bound- 
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ary. We use the figure 7,500,000 rather than 8,500,000 acre-feet for 
the reason that it is not clear to us whether the provision for the addi- 
tional 1,000,000 acre-feet authorizes an increase over the 7,500,000 acre- 
feet or merely an increase of the appropriation existing at the date of 
said compact. 

5. Existing rights to water from the Colorado River system will not 
be destroyed by the ratification of said compact. Until storage capacity 
of 5,000,000 acre-feet is provided on the main Colorado River within 
or for the benefit of the lower basin, rights perfected in the veral 
States at the date of said compact will prevail according to their pri- 
ority as if no compact had been made. 
capacity has been provided the appropriations In each basin will be 
limited to the waters apportioned to said basin and the present per- 
fected rights from the main Colorado in the lower basin will attach to 
and must be satisfied out of such stored water. This does not increase 
the amount of water apportioned to the lower basin, but permits the 
upper basin to take its water to the extent it desires at the low stages 
of the river, even to the extent of taking the whole stream flow and 
compelling the lower basin to supply its appropriations from the 
main Colorado at low stages of the river out of the stored supply 

t. Priority of appropriations, whether perfected or inchoate among 
the States of the lower basin, will not be affected by the ratification 
of the proposed compact. If the existing appropriations in tho 
of the States of Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah, 
which lie within the lower basin, require all of the water apportioned 
to the lower basin, no further appropriation can be made from the 
Colorado River system in the lower basin. Under the express pro 
vision of article 3 of said compact the additional waters above the 
apportionment are subject to disposal as follows: (a) By treaty to 
Mexico; (b) after October 1, 1963, to further apportionment with the 
consent of each of the signatory States and Congress. Independent of 
any provision of said compact, such additional waters will | 
to appropriation in Mexico. This necessarily follows, because Mexico 
will not be a party to the compact and will not be limited thereby, 
and upon the fundamental principles of equity and justice applied by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to appropriations from inter 
state streams which are undoubtedly a part of the law of nations, the 
United States recognizing and asserting the right of prior appropriation 
will not be in a position to deny the same right to a neighboring 
nation. Our statement that the additional waters above those appor- 
tioned will not be subject to appropriation does not necessarily mean 
that the lower basin States will not be permitted to use such waters 
until other disposition is made thereof under the compact. On general 


After the aforesaid storage 


parts 


subject 


principles such temporary use would be permitted, but the said compact 
plainly does not contemplate that any rights whatever will be gained 
by such temporary use, and it may well be said that the acquisition 
of any temporary right is impliedly prohibited by the compact. In any 
event such temporary use, if permitted at all by the compact, will be 
subject to termination at any time when other use or disposition of 
said water is made under the terms of the compact. 

5. Your question as to the effect of the compact on the desire of the 
city of Los Angeles to obtain a substantial quantity of water from the 
Colorado River for its municipal purposes presents several interesting 
Your assertion that the States of Arizona, California, Ne 
vada, New Mexico, and Utah have aiready appropriated the full quan 


questions 


tity of water to which the lower basin will be entitled under the com 
pact is accepted by us without question, because we know of no one 
better qualified to speak authoritatively with respect to this question 


It follows from this premise that the city of L \ngeles 
can acquire no valid appropriation from the Colorado River system 


than yourseif. 


after the compact is ratified. Assuming that it may make temporary 
use of the waters available above those apportioned b the compact 
such temporary use will certainly be subject to termination at any tim: 
by treaty with Mexico, and will probably be subject to termina n by 
ippropriation in Mexico without the aid of treaty, for the reason that 
the State of California will be in the position of having bound itself 


by solemn compact not to appropriate these waters, and Mexico will 
be bound by no agreement limiting her right to appropriate such 
waters. Such temporary use of said surplus water will also 

to termination after October 1, 1963, by a supplemental apportionment 
under the compact. Since the existing appropriations of the Yuma and 


Imperial Valleys attach to the stored water under the compact, any righ 
the city of Los Angeles can acquire to the waters of the Colorado Rive: 
will be expressly subject to such rights of the Yuma and Imperial Val 
levs If there should be sufficient stored water available to supply the 
Yuma and Imperial 


needs of Los Angeles after taking cure of the prior 


Valley rights, and Los Angeles should proceed to construct its work 
at great expense and divert such surplus waters from the Colorado 
River, the Yuma and Valleys 


a fatal conflict with Los Angeles whenever other disposition of the 


Imperial would be precipitated into 
surplus waters of the Colorado River should be made to Mexico or th 
other States under the provisions of the compact or such 
water should be appropriated by Mexico 


surplus 


6. Your suggestion that the proposed compact is essentially a limita 


tion upon the benefits to be derived by Arizona and California from 
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the Colorado River is correct. Said proposed compact undoubtedly 
lumits the water available from the Colorado River for the benefit of 
the States of Arizona and Colorado as against the upper-basin States, 
and also limits the rights of the States of Arizona and California to 
the waters of the Colorado River as against Mexico. 

The general plan of the compact which apportions a certain number 
of acre-feet from the Colorado River system to the upper basin and 
a certain number of acre-feet to the lower basin—the aggregate of the 
two apportionments being less than the total amount of water produced 
by the system and binds the several States to make no further appro 
priations from said system until the year 1963—seems to be in effect a 
setting aside of all of the remainder of the water produced by the 
system to Mexico and to be in the nature of a suggesticn to the 
treaty-making powers of the United States to deliver to Mexico the 
surplus of such waters. ‘This is a phase of the compact that has 
not received the consideration that should be given to it. It would 
seem desirable that the proposed compact be rewritten so as to divide 
between the upper and lower basins the total water produced by the 
system with a provision that if any of the same is delivered to Mexico 
by the treaty-making power, each of the basins will contribute their 
pro raia part of the amount so delivered to Mexico. 

Very truly yours, 
KIgBEY, BenNerr, Gust, SmMiru & LYMAN, 
By J. L. Gust. 
STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS MADDOCK 

1. The bill would create a storage reservoir which would automati- 
cally increase the river's flow of water, permitting Mexico to increase 
her irrigated acreage beyond the 300,000 physical and contractual limi- 
tation existing at present without notifying Mexico that her moral 
claims to water shall not extend to that which is created by storage 
within the United States, 

2. The bill confirms the error made at Santa Fe of limiting the con- 
sumptive use in the lower basin to 8,500,000 acre-feet, which stops 
further development, as there will be more than this amount required 
for projects now built or under construction. 

3. The bill, by granting unlimited time to the States of the upper 
basin for their slow development and subsidizing the California develop- 
ment, would force Arizona to bear all the shortage that exists in the 
entire Colorado River Basin between the land which is susceptible of 
irrigation and the available water supply. 

4. The bill weuld compel the sovereign State of Arizona to accept a 
law not general in character which two of our legislatures have refused 
to ratify. 

5. The bill is contrary to the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
which established the law of prior appropriation and beneficial and 
economic use (Colorado-Wyoming), as it abrogates it between basins 
and nullifies it within the lower basin by a subsidy which destroys the 
equality of opportunity for development by economic competition. 

6. The bill pretends to favor ex-service men in securing land while 
really advancing the development of a project, of which most of the 
land is in private possession, against other projects which have a 
greater proportion of land still owned by the Federal Government. 
(Sec. 9.) 

7. The bill seeks to use Liberty loan laws passed in a war emergency 
to finance a project unable to secure a national appropriation, (Sec. 
2F.) 

8. The bill uses the natural resources of Arizona and Nevada to 
develop California, leaving those of Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming for the benefit of citizens of those States. 

9. The bill compels pumping projects in Arizona and Nevada, to pay 
part of the cost of gravity projects in California. 

10. The bill permits the Seeretary of the Interior to waste water 
for power production that may be needed for irrigation. (Sec. 6.) 

11. The bill creates a unit of construction which will not be an 
economic part of the complete development of the river. (See testi- 
mony of Federal engineers, La Rue, Kelly, Merrill, Stabler, and Secre- 
taries Weeks, Wailace, and even Work.) 

i2. The bill provides water storage at a place of large evaporation 
due to low altitude and latitude and provides for irrigating the land 
which is the greatest possible distance from water origin, thus entailing 

maximum evaporation loss in transit. 


13. The bill is discriminatory between States in that it gives the 
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canals and power plants developed in California to the people of that | 


Siate while retaining title to dams built in Arizona and Nevada by the 
Federal Government, 

14. The bill is discriminatory in authorizing a six-State compact to 
control the water of seven States by providing that California must be 
one of six consenting States (sec. 12) and allowing all of the seven 
Colorado River Basin States a veto except Arizona. (Sec. 4.) 

15. The bill attempts to validate a contract for unlimited water for 
the Imperial Valley which California can not secure if limited to the 
utilization of her own natural resources, (Sec. 10.) 

16. The bill will result in endless litigation as it probably violates 
the United States Constitution, 
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Article I, section 8, paragraph 1, says taxes shall be uniform. The 
bill taxes Arizona and Nevada resources to pay for California develop- 
ment. 

The tenth amendment provides that powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution were reserved to the States. The 
Nation had to go to the States for authority to handle prohibition, 
income taxation, and suffrage. In this bill the Nation would usurp 
the State right to the water and power of its rivers without any 
specific constitutional authority permitting such action. 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 2, gives Congress power to borrow 
money on credit of the United States, not on water-power development. 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 17, permits Congress to declare war, 
provides for docks, arsenals, and cther buildings limited by the State 
legislatures’ consent to purchase of necessary land, It does not au- 
thorize the building of dams, canals, etc., by the Federal Government 
without the consent of the State. Such consent heretofore has been 
considered necessary. 

17. The bill would permit the city of Los Angeles to make power 
investments in Arizona and Nevada exempt from taxation by these 
States while that city now pays taxes on her water aqueduct to 
California counties which it traverses. 

The above does not exhaust the reasons for opposition to this bill 
but should be sufficient to warrant Arizona's opposition to it. 

* * . 2 * . * 
THOMAS MADDOCK. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the region drained by the 
Colorado River and its tributaries, known as the Colorado River 
Basin, is about 900 miles long, from 300 to 500 miles wide, and 
embraces 251,000 square miles, an area larger than Georgia, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia combined. 

The Colorado River proper is formed by the junction of the 
Green and the Grand; the name of the Grand was by act of 
Congress approved the 25th day of July, 1921, changed to 
the Colorado. Green River from its source to its junction with 
the Grand is 700 miles long. The Grand River from its source 
to its junction with the Green is about 450 miles long. 

Green River heads near Fremont Peak in the Wind River 
Mountains, Wyoming, in a group of alpine lakes fed by perpet- 
ual snows. The source of the Grand is in Colorado. Like the 
Green, it is fed by small alpine lakes that receive their waters 
directly from snow banks. Including the Green, the Colorado 
River is about 1,700 miles long and empties into the Gulf of 
California in latitude 31° 53’ and longitude 115°. 

The Colorado River enters Arizona from Utah near what is 
ealled the Crossing of the Fathers and flows in Arizona on a 
meandered line 330 miles to the Arizona-Nevada State line, in 
Iceberg Canyon, From this point the river forms the western 
boundary line of Arizona on a meandered line for 400 miles, 
to the point where it intersects the boundary line between 
Arizona and Old Mexico. 

The Colorado River Basin—that is to say, the region traversed 
by this river and drained by its tributaries—contains mountains 
reaching to a height of 13,500 feet, belted at the base by forests 
of vivid green, and capped with gleaming snow; it contains 
playas and inland lakes below the level of the sea; it contains 
vast plateaus of rugged, black scoria; immense forests of pine, 
cedar, and pinion, and in these forests are hundreds of small 
parks, bowl-like gems of exquisite scenery; it contains the 
largest area of recent volcanic action to be found on the con- 
tinent, “recent” bemg employed in its geological sense. It 
contains a real desert where the raw and scorching sun comes 
down as a pitiless flail, where the sand reflects the heat and 
glare and distresses the eye of the traveler, and where little 
dew or moisture is deposited, but where a wind, hot as a furnace 
blast, sometimes blows from the south. 

Before a railroad was built through it a journey over this 
desert was at times dangerous and always fraught with dis- 
comfort. Day after day nothing was to be seen but an expanse 
of hot sand, with now and then a cactus lifting its thorny arms 
into the brazen gloom. ‘The loneliness of the pioneer pilgrim 
there seemed to sever him from human things and to remove 
him an infinite distance from the world, with its interests and 
its occupations, but nature, in one of her capricious moods, also 
placed in this same basin the richest agricultural lands in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In some parts of this basin, which were populous before the 
pyramids were built, ancient peoples builded cities not wholly 
lacking in grandeur. These peoples of antiquity wove and spun 
cotton and flax into gaudy tapestries before Romulus and Remus 
were suckled. They melted gold and silver into chieftain’s orna- 
ments and queens’ girdles before Cxsar’s legion brought trib- 
ute back to imperial Rome. 

Centuries before the Knickerbocker set foot on Manhattan 
Island, tribes of men now vanished irrigated the fertile sands 
of the lower basin of the Colorado River from canals and reser- 
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yoirs finished with hard linings of tamped or burnt clay which in 
some degree possessed the endurance of our modern concrete. 
The origin of this people is enwrapped in the mists of antiquity. 


' 


Nothing has been found of sufficient distinctiveness to enable us | 


to do more than speculate and form ingenious theories as to 
whence they came, how long they enjoyed their tolerable civili- 
zation, and whither and why they went. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the Petrified Forest, 
whose trees lived their green millenniums and put on immortal- 
ity in Triassic time, 7,000,000 years ago. The trees were of 
several kinds, most of them being related to the Norfolk Island 
pines. A small amount of iron oxide is distributed through the 
logs, which gives them their beautiful yellow, brown, and red 
tints. 

Within the region traversed by the Colorado River and 
drained by its tributaries is the Painted Desert, in which at a 
distance you perceive the “sea of jasper” and the face of cliffs 
that gleam like jewels; you seem to descry fortifications with 
flags flying on their ramparts, and walled towers on conical 
hills amidst an admixture of light and shade. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the Grand Canyon, of 


| aggregate true natural significance. 
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this basin; but to generate hydroelectric power for lighting, 
heating, industrial uses, and the transportation of freight and 
passengers. 

In discussing the broader possibilities and problems of the 
Colorado River Basin there are hundreds, even thousands, of 
minor yet important possibilities of expansion that I necessa- 
rily must leave unmentioned, although these future minor auxil- 
iary developments will have much local importance and in the 
In general such minor or 
auxiliary projects do not preclude the larger use of the river, 
but must be undertaken as part of that larger use. 

The record of accomplishment of the United States Reclamu- 
tion Service enriches the annals of the American people. Irri- 
gation projects charm the imagination with their wizardry. 
Their power of transforming barren deserts into grain and cot- 
ton fields, into orchards and vegetable and flower gardens makes 
the lamp of Aladdin and the purse of Fortunatus seem tame and 
prosaic. The wildest hyperbole would not overestimate the 


| Strength, wealth, beauty, comfort, and public order that would 


wondrous colors, of bold escarpments, pyramids, swelling domes, | 


mosques, minarets, and isolated mesas through which rolls and 
tumbles the Colorado River. 


On the 5th day of January, 1886, in the Forty-ninth Con- | 


gress, the first bill to make the Grand Canyon a national park 
was introduced in the Senate by the late ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison, then a Senator from Indiana. This bill failed to 


from time to time since 1886, 
In the Sixty-fifth Congress I introduced a bill to make the 
Grand Canyon a national park. The bill was referred to Sec- 


retary of the Interior Lane for a statement of the facts relat- | 


ing to the subject, and in the Secretary's report to the com- 
mittee he states as follows: 


It seems to be universally acknowledged that the Grand Canyon is the 
most stupendous natural phenomenon in the world. Certainly it is the 
finest example of the power and eccentricity of water erosion, and as a 
spectacle of sublimity it has no peer. 

It would be futile to attempt to describe the Grand Canyon. How- 


be added to this Nation were all the unemployed agencies of 
the Colorado River utilized. 

In order more readily to comprehend the potentialities of the 
Colorado River, it may be helpful at this point to translate 
some technical terms into common expressions. 

One second-foot is a flow of 1 cubic foot of water per second. 

One acre-foot is a volume of water sufficient to cover 1 acre 
1 foot deep; 16,400,000 acre-feet of water would submerge the 


District of Columbia over 400 feet. 
become a law, and the project was presented to the Congress | 


A horsepower is a rate of work equal to lifting 33,000 
pounds 1 foot per minute. Originally based on observations of 
dray horses, it greatly exceeds the average performance of an 
ordinary horse, 

The combined peak demand on all power plants in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1920 was 95,000 horsepower. 

The total development at Niagara in 1916 was 575,000 horse- 
power. 

The installed substation capacity on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway electrification is 180 horsepower per mile 

At 200 horsepower per mile, 4,800,000 horsepower would serve 


| 24.000 miles of electrified railroad, which roughly approximates 


ever, a review of a few facts with relation to the canyon would be | 


pertinent to a report of this character. 

The Colorado River, which flows through the gorge, drains a terri- 
tory of 300,000 square miles, and it is 2,000 miles from the source of its 
principal tributary to its entrance into the Gulf of California. It is 
one of America’s greatest rivers, It is proposed by this bill to establish 
a national park at the point in the river’s course where it has worn a 
channel more than a mile deep. This enormous gulf measures occa- 
sionally 20 miles across the top. 

The sides of the gorge are wonderfully shelved and terraced, and 
countless spires rise within the enormous chasm, sometimes almost to 
the rim’s level. The walls and cliffs are carved into a million graceful 
and fantastic shupes, and the many-colored strata of the rocks through 
which the river has shaped its course have made the canyon a lure for 
the foremost painters of American landscapes. 

* + * - . « © * 

It seems that the Grand Canyon, therefore, is entitled to the same 
status and to an equal degree of consideration by Congress as are 
enjoyed by Yellowstone, Yosemite, and the other great national parks 
which contain natural phenomena of the first order, and I heartily 
recommend immediate favorable action looking toward the enactment of 
this bill. 


The bill passed both Houses of Congress and was approved 
by President Wilson on the 26th day of February, 1919. 

The Grand Canyon National Park represents an area of ap- 
proximately 950 square miles, a greater part of which is within 
the walls of the canyon. 

FUTURE OF THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN 

What is to be the future of the Colorado River Basin, a 
country larger in area than the tract of land which Virginia, 
with princely liberality, ceded to the General Government in 
1787, out of which five States were erected? 

Of course, its forests will be utilized, its mineral wealth will 
be sought, its scenic beauties will be unfolded; but its great- 
est development must come from its water resources, upon 


Which the development of its other resources must largely | 


depend. Without the water afforded by Colorado River and 
its tributaries, vast tracts of its land would remain unproduc- 


tive and practically useless; but the Hand that formed this | 


land, cleft its mountains in twain, filled their caverns with 
precious metals, painted its landscapes in colors warranted 
never to fade, and that replenishes this river left it feasible for 
man not only to construct large irrigation systems and to build 
towns, cities, and prosperous agricultural communities withia 
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the total railroad mileage in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
POWER 

A vast amount of power is dissipated in the fall of the Colo- 
rado River. Imaginative France calis water power “ white 
coal,” and this brilliant characterization suggests a coal free 
from dust, cheaper, easier handled, a supply inexhaustible, 
which after used flows on to the projects below and may be 
used again and yet again. 

Thus on the main stream of the Colorado River below the 
junction of the Green and the Grand known power sites on the 
river have 6,000,000 potential horsepower, and of this 6,000,000 
potential horsepower 4,000,000 thereof would be developed and 
generated in the State of Arizona. 

The percentage of water which the States within the Colo- 
rado River Basin contribute, respectively, to the Colorado River 
is about as follows: 
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Mr. President, the figures as to the percentages of water sup- 
plied to the Colorado River by these various States have been 
furnished to me by an authority which I deem to be correct, but 
there is no man, no matter whom he may be, who can with 
precision and definiteness say exactly how much water each 
State contributes. The only point upon which we may be exact 
and upon which all authorities agree and upon which there is 
no dispute is the assertion that California contributes no water 
whatsoever to the river. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari. 
zona yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator from Arizona 
if there is not a general agreement on another point, and that 
is that the upper-basin States contribute about seventy-nine 
and a fraction per cent of the total flow of the river? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no desire to expand the figures with 
respect to the percentage which Arizona furnishes. It would 
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ill-become me to do so. It is a matter of general belief that 
the upper-basin States do not furnish quite the proportion the 
able Senator indicates. 

According to the figures which I have assembled—and I 
have been some three years from time to time trying to as- 
semble these figures—Arizona furnishes 28 per cent, California 
0 per cent, Colorado 53.7 per cent, Nevada 0.3 per cent, New 
Mexico 1 per cent, Utah 7 per cent, and Wyoming 10 per cent, 
making 100 per cent. 

Mr. KENDRICK, 
the Interior, 1 believe, are substantially the same as those pre- 
sented here by the Senator from Arizona but differing in so 
far as the full amount furnished by the upper-basin States, 
which is estimated by the department to be 79 and a fraction 
per cent. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let 
that, running through a cycle, doubtless there have been years 
when the upper-basin States in some particular year furnished 
79 per cent, so the Senator has some basis for his statement, 


considering especially that California furnishes nothing and 
that Nevada furnishes but three-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
waters 


I now read the following letter, which is self-explanatory : 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, April 2, 1926. 
Ilo HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear Senator ASHURST: In response to your letter of March 
31, I am inclosing a statement in tabular form which I believe will 


supply the information you desire respecting the flow of Colorado River 


at Lees Ferry and points below Attention is called to the fact that 
the averages for the stations at Bright Angel Creek and Lees Ferry 
are based on records extending over but three and four years, respec- 
tively, and are probably below a long-time average inasmuch as the 
years 1924 and 1925 were years of low run-off in Colorado River Basin. 

Flow in second-feet may be converted into acre-feet by multiplying by 
the number of days that the flow existed and that product by 1.98. If 


the rate of flow of a stream is 15,000 second-feet the run-off in one 
day will be 29,700 acre-feet; in a 30-day month it will be 891,000 acre 
feet; and in one year 10,840,500 acre-feet. The computations may be 
reduced and results obtained within 1 per cent by using 2 ag the 
factor instead of 1.98 

Yours very cordially, 


GEORGE OTIs Situ, Director. 


Annual flow of Colorado River at points in Arizona 


' 
Second-feet Acre-feet 
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Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to me to enable me to bring up a matter with refer- 


ence to a bill in which I am interested? 

Mr. ASHURST. The bill now before the Senate, the Boulder 
dam bill, is the most important bill that will ever be con- 
sidered in our time. I wish to yield to my colleagues. I 


think it is my duty to yield. 1 realize that I can not capitu- 
late or bargain with the Senate, or the Chair, but I wish it 
understood that when I yield on these matters of courtesy it 
must not be considered that I have spoken more than once. 
With that understanding I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

1The matter which Mr. Kenprick called up appears elsewhere 
under its proper heading 

NAVIGABILITY 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, prior to the construction of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad into Yuma, in 1876, practically 
all of the supplies reaching Arizona for the settlers and the 
troops came from California by steamer to Yuma, Ariz., where 
the ocean steamers lightered and their cargo was transferred 
to river steamers, which distributed the merchandise to the 
various settlements along the river between Yuma and Call- 
ville, thence to be hauled into the interior of Arizona by ox 
teams. For many years two steamers, the Esmeralda and the 
Ni a Tild NM, 


The figures given me by the Department of | 


me say in reply to the able Senator | 
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Caliville and Yuma, at which latter place they connected with 
steamships plying between Yuma and San Franciseo. The own. 
ers of these river boats seeking trade carried standing adver- 
tisements in the Salt Lake City and San Francisco newspapers 
up to 1867. 

FLOODS ON COLORADO RIVER 


Hernando de Alarc6én sailed in May, 1540, to explore the 
region north of New Spain, and reached the head of the Sea of 
Cortes, now known us the Gulf of California. He says: “ And 
it pleased God that after this sort we came to the very bottom 
of the bay, where we found a very mighty river which ran with 
so great fury of a stream that we could hardly sail against it.” 
Hiere began the acquaintance of Europeans with the river now 
known as the Nile of the West. Alarc6én proceeded up the 
Colorado in small boats to a point about 100 miles above the 
mouth of the Gila River. 

Owing to the gradual upbuilding of its deltaic bed and banks 
and its aggressive “ cutting edge” the flood menace on the Colo- 
rado River is an ever-recurring problem. 

The Gulf of California once extended northwestward to a 
point a few miles above the town of Indio, or about 144 miles 
from the present head of the gulf. The Colorado River, empty- 
ing into the guif a short distance south of the international 
boundary, carried its heavy load of silt into the gulf for cen- 
turies, gradually building up a delta cone entirely across 
the gulf and cutting off its northern end, which remains as a 
depression from which most of the water has evaporated, 
leaving in its bottom the Salton Sea of 300 square miles, with 
its surface below sea level. 

The river flowing over its delta cone deposits silt in its 
channel and by overflow on its immediate banks, so that 
it gradually builds up its channel and its banks and forms a 
ridge growing higher and higher until the stream becomes so 
unstable that it breaks its banks in the high-water period and 
follows some other course. In this manner the stream has 
in past centuries swung back and forth over its delta until there 
exists as a broad flat ridge between the gulf and the Salton Sea, 
about 30 feet above sea level, and on the summit of this has 
formed a small lake called Volcano Lake, into which the river 
flows at present, the water then finding its way to the south- 
ward into the gulf. 

The floods of the Colorado divide themselves naturally into 
two general classes—those from the Colorado River, which 


| drain the large areas in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Ne- 


vada, Utah, and Wyoming, and those from the Gila River, of 
Arizona. 

The Gila River, owing to its temperamental and flashy 
nature, sometimes furnishes a volume of water and flood waves 
at its mouth near Yuma almost as large as the maximum dis- 
charge of the Colorado at the same point. 

During the past 25 years at flood seasons the Colorado and 
the Gila have overflowed their banks and have done damage 
to the landowners and water users on the eastern side of 
the river below Yuma, and although the land in that region 
is very fertile and the average yield per acre is high, the 
expense of controlling this mighty river and keeping it in a 
fixed channel is a burden of crushing weight which can not 
be borne by the farmers there. 

If Imperial Valley in California is imperiled by floods of the 
Colorado River, the blame can not be laid at Arizona's door, 


| If disaster should come to Imperial Valley, Arizona will sym- 


pathize deeply with the citizens of that valley. Every respon- 
sible citizen of Arizoua is now and always has been in favor 


| of the all-American Canal and flood-control to protect Inperial 


| build 


made regular trips up and down the river between | 


Valley. Arizona has extended to Imperial Valley the hand of 
friendship, and has spoken in the calm language of justice. 
The Arizona delegation in Congress is not only willing but 
anxious to vote for any and all appropriations necessary to 
the all-American canal and secure flood control for 
Imperial Valley. 

Let me read to you from a speech delivered by Hon. Thomas 
Maddock at the conference held at Phoenix, Ariz., on August 
17, 1925, at which conference there were present the following 
delegates : 

California: Senator Ralph EB. Swing, of San Bernardino, chairman; 
Assemblyman A. C. Finney, of Brawley, secretary; Senator L. L. Den- 
nett, of Modesto; Assemblyman Walter J. Little, of Los Angeles; 
Arthur P. Davis, Oaklaud, engineer. 


Nevada: Charles P. Squires, Las Vegas, chairman; George A. Cole, 


Carson City; George W. Borden, Carson City; Levi Syphers, 8t. 
Thomas 
Arizona: Cleve W. Van Dyke, of Miami, chairman; H. 8. McCluskey, 


of Phoenix, secretary; Thomas Maddock, of Phoenix; F. A. 
Phoenix; A. C. McGregor, of Warren. 
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Mr. Maddock is an able and experienced engineer and an 
eminent citizen of Arizona. In the course of his well-considered 
speech he said (he following: 


Now, here is one point, I want to say to you, we believe we can 
give you everything that you want or need in both California and 
Nevada, but we are not willing to let the sheep of flood protection 
cover up the wolf of power and water greed. We will not allow 
vou to get away with our resources just simply because you need 
protection. We want to give you that protection. We would be glad 
to. We would be glad te help you in any way to get the Imperial 
Valley away from the menace of the Mexican control. We are glad 
to help you that way and if the people of this State feel that way I 
will tell you that our Representatives and Senators will be that way 
or we will change them. Now, then, I want to say one thing and just 
this in elosing, if this delay shat I prophesy does occur, and if finally 
you do start something, but the engineering estimate is from 10 to 20 
years, you run up against the inevitable breaking of the Colorado 
River back into the Imperial Valley. If this two or three years delay, 
added to the construction period, so delays that you get a big flood 
there and forever drowns out your valley, I say to you gentlemen that 
the blood of your people of that valley be on your own heads. 


If the advocates of the Swing-Jobhnson bill had exercised the 
energy, prescience, and judgment employed by the Arizona dele- 
cation in Congress, Imperial Valley would to-day have been pro- 
tected from floods of the Colorado River and the all-American 
canal would have been nearing completion; but, most unfortu- 
nately for Imperial Valley, the advocates of the Swing-Johnson 
bill preferred to spend their time and energy in planning how 
most effectively to exploit Arizona’s resources rather than to 
spend their time and energy in securing the relief which Con- 
gress would quickly and amply grant. Just so long as Imperial 
Valley continues to be beguiled by those urban Pollyannas who 
seek to acquire Arizona’s potential hydroelectric energy, just 
so long will Imperial Valley be imperiled. 

There is ample time remaining during the life of this Con- 
gress to authorize flood control and the all-American canal for 
Imperial Valley if she will but consent to accept such relief. 

Arizona knew full well that she could not defer flood-protec- 
tion, river-front, and levee work until the Swing-Johnson bill 
should become a law; so, with foresight and prudence, assisted 
by Col, Benjamin Franklin Fly—the able parliamentary so- 
liciior for the Yuma irrigation project—Arizona’s delegation 
in Congress finally convinced Congress of the injustice of re- 
quiring the water users and landowners of the Yuma irrigation 
project to bear the expense of holding the Colorado River within 
a fixed channel at Yuma, and the following legislation was 
enacted : 

[Public, No. 585, Sixty-eighth Congress] 
[H. R. 11472) 


An act authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 
* t * . * . 


Sec. 16. (a) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $650,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to reimburse the reclamation fund for the benefit of the 
Yuma Federal irrigation project in Arizona and California for all costs, 
as found by the Secretary of the Interior, heretofore incurred and 
paid from the reclamation fund for the operation and maintenance 
of the Colorado River front work and levee system adjacent to said 
project. 

(b) That there is hereby anthorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be transferred to the reclamation fund and to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of 
paying the operation and maintenance costs of said Colorado River 
front work and levee system adjacent to said Yuma project, Arizona- 
California, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 

(c) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $35,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, as the 
share of the Government of the United States of the costs of operating 
and maintaining said Colorado River front work and levee system. 

Approved, March 3, 1925. 

a . * * * * + 
[Public, No. 560, Sixty-ninth Congress] 
(Hi. R. 11616] 


An act authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
° * * * . * + 
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That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and annually thereafter, the 
sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be spent 
by the Reclamation Bureau under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to defray the cost of operating and maintaining the Colorado 
River front work and levee system adjacent to the Yuma Federal 
irrigation project in Arizona and California. 

Section 16 (c), act approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., p. 1198), 
is hereby repealed. 


Politically, financially, industrially, socially, and economically 
California is one of the most powerful States of the Union, and 
if her congressional delegation will but labor for Imperial 
Valley along the same practical lines that Arizona labored for 
Yuma success will abundantly crown their efforts. 

If the sword of Damocles is suspended over Imperial Valley 
and the waters of wrath are held in check only by a tricky 
guard of sand, let the California delegation follow the example 
of Arizona and obtain the relief which Congress would be will- 
ing to grant. 

Arizona is a State of slow growth compared with Cali- 
fornia, and we do not intend that our future and our opportu- 
nity for development and growth shall be foreclosed by the 
avidity of southern California, which is a country of rapid 
development. 

I know the generosity of Senators will pardon me if I now 
presume to solicit their attention while I make a reference per- 
sonal to myself. My forebears were members of that bold 
advance guard of pioneers who 70 years or more ago explored 
the Colorado River Basin. From the time of my youth to the 
present day I have wielded ceaselessly what strength was mine, 
which was modest and small enough, to bring about the develop- 
ment of the potentialities of the Colorado River. The time now 
seems not far distant when my hope shall be realized, and there ™ 
shall be brought forth within and for the United States the 
inland empire of the Colorado River Basin, an empire wealthier 
than that which Pizarro added to the dominions of Charles V, 
and more splendid and more durable than that of the Crresars 
Unfortunately, however, the legislation now proposed for de- 
velopment of the Colorado River (S. 3331) is sectional in char- 
acter, is wholly in the interest of California, and disregards the 
rights of Arizona. 

The Colorado River is the Nation’s most remarkable and dra- 
matic river in its value for irrigation and hydroelectric energy. 
It combines concentration of fall, sites for power plants, reser- 
voir sites for controlling the river flow, and a vast volume of 
water for irrigating several million acres of land. 

Other rivers may be used, either for irrigation or for hydro- 
electric power, but no other river in the Western Hemisphere 
presents such enormous opportunity for the use of its waters for 
both irrigation and power. 

In approaching the problems of a river so pregnant with 
possibilities for development, it is important that all the factors 
connected therewith—engineering and economic—should be fully 
evaluated and that expediency shall play no part therein. 

It is the opinion of all experts that there is no surplus water 
in the Colorado River, therefore in any plan of developing that 
river, extreme care should be exercised so that no practicable 
potentiality shall be needlessly sacrificed. 

There exists now in some sections of the Colorado River 
Basin a demand for irrigation, hydroelectric power, and flood 
control, and whilst the development proposed by this bill is 
dazzling, nevertheless, a visualization of farms, fields, factories, 
towns, and cities yet to arise of which the Colorado River must 
be the alimentary canal is equally as important, hence no plan 
or scheme should be adopted which would forever preclude the 
possibility of a full use of all the water resources of the river. 

Before many years shall have passed the demand for water 
within the Colorado River Basin will be as great, possibly 
greater, than the available supply; therefore it would be a 
tragic blunder were the initial dam placed at a point so far 
downstream as to preclude construction in the future of other 
dams or series of dams which will inevitably be necessary 
higher up the river, and unfortunately that is what the Dill 
S. 3331 proposes to do. 

The logical and practical way to develop a river is to begin 
at its source and work toward its mouth. This bill proposes 
to reverse this logical and practical order of development. 

The elevation of the water surface of the Colorado River 
at Glen Canyon is 3,127 feet, at Bridge Canyon it is 1.207 feet, 
and at Boulder Canyon it is 705 feet. 

ARIZONA 

Ninety-seven per cent of the entire area of the State of 
Arizona is within and constitutes 43 per cent of the total area 
of the Colorado River drainage basin. 


= 
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Arizona contributes about 28 per cent of the waters of the 
Colorado River. 

Of the 6,000,000 firm horsepower of potential hydroelectric 
energy in the lower basin 4,000,000 thereof is in Arizona, but 
the Boulder Canyon plan of development would allot to Arizona 
only an insignificant fraction of this hydroelectric power. 

Of the lands in Arizona susceptible of irrigation, all thereof 
to be irrigated must obtain their water from the Colorado 
River or its tributaries in Arizona; they have no other waters 
from which to draw. 

CALIFORNIA 


Only 2 per cent of the Colorado River drainage basin is in 
California. 

California contributes no water to the Colorado River. 

The fact that California. does not furnish any water to the 
Colorado River is no reason why California should not have 
some water, but it is one of the reasons why she should not 
have the lion’s share thereof. 

The Boulder Canyon plan of development allots to California 
37 per cent of the waters of the Colorado River. 

The Boulder Canyon plan allots to California practically all 
of the hydroclectric power to be generated in the lower basin of 
the Colorado River. 

California has 18,000,000 acres of land irrigable by waters 
other than by the waters of the Colorado River. 

Of potential hydroelectric energy, California has 6,000,000 
horsepower which may be developed within her borders on 
streams other than the Colorado River or its tributaries. 

The Boulder Canyon plan allots to California practically all 
the hydroelectric power developed in Arizona, but California 
would not permit Arizona to direct the allocation of the hydro- 
electric power developed on California streams, 

It is the opinion of numerous engineers of large ability and 
vast experience that to place the initial high dam at Boulder 
Cunyon would sacrifice priceless resources of this river inas- 
much as a high dam at Boulder Canyon would defeat a com- 
prehensive and systematic plan of maximum development. 

A storage dam at Glen Canyon, with a diversion dam at 
Bridge Canyon, would achieve precisely what is sought by a 
dam at Boulder Canyon, viz, flood control, irrigation, hydro- 
electric power, and domestic water for the cities and towns 
of southern California; and, furthermore, such dams at Glen 
Canyon and at Bridge Canyon would sacrifice no potentiality 
( tive river 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
vield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wanted to ask the Senator whether the 
construction of the dam at Boulder Canyon would interfere 
with the construction later of a dam at Glen Canyon. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not an engineer, but I have consulted 
numerous engineer authorities, some of them being very re- 
spectable in standing, and it is their opinion that the construc- 
tion of a high dam at Boulder Canyon would ultimately pre- 
vent the coustruction of a large dam higher up the river, and 
they hold that the logical and proper way to develop a river 
would be to begin near the source and work toward the mouth. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator will recall the testimony 
given before our Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, in 
which it was stated by, I believe, Mr. Weymouth, former chief 
engineer of the Reclamation Service, that the waters impounded 
by the Boulder Canyon Dam would not reach the site proposed 
for the Glen Canyon Dam; that is, if the dam were not made 
higher than 550 feet. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. Weymouth gave that testimony. 

ttention is directed to the testimony of Mr. O. C. Merrill, 
executive secretary of the Federal! Power Commission (see p. 
505, vol. 5, hearings before Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation) : 





While the resources of the Colorado River approximate from 4,000,000 
to 6,000,000 horsepower, way beyond present-day requirements of the 
Southwest, and including in the Southwest the southern half of Cali- 
fornia, there is no reasonable doubt that within the next half century 
at the outside there will be demand for all the hydroelectric energy 
that the lower Colorado River at least can supply, and care must, 
therefore, be taken in any scheme of development of the river to see 
that we do not sacrifice, unless for outstanding reasons, any future 
possibilities of power. 


It is, of course, true that we should attempt to serve our 
generation and meet the needs and requirements of our own 
day, but it is none the less true that we will never be forgiven 
at the bar of public opinion if in serving our own day and gen- 
eration we reject a plan for Colorado River. development (viz, 
storage dam at Glen Canyon and diversion dam at Bridge 
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Canyon), which plan if consummated would furnish all the 
practical results needed and desired by this generation and 
would at the same time conserve all the natural advantages 
of this river for those who in the days yet to come are to 
live in the Colorado River Basin. It is entirely within the 
realm of practicability to irrigate every acre of land within 
the Colorado River Basin susceptible of irrigation if science 
and national welfare, instead of expediency and selfishness, be 
allowed to control. 

There will be no remorse so poignant as that which will come 
from a realization, after the expenditure has been made, that 
in placing the high dam too far down on the river—at Boulder 
Canyon-—a potential empire in the lower basin has been stunted. 

The enactment of this bill into law would sentence Arizona 
to obscurity and render impossible ,in that State any large 
development in the future. 

This bill, however, with all its vices, is at least free from the 
vice of hypocrisy. It sedulously and intentionally proposes to 
sever Arizona’s jugular. 

The bill is intended to be, and is, an attempt to coerce Ari- 
zona. One administration unsuccessfully attempted to coerce 
Arizona into joint statehood with New Mexico. Another ad- 
ministration unsuccessfully attempted to coerce Arizona upon 
certain provisions of her constitution, and those of the present 
administration who are attempting by this legislation to co- 
erce Arizona will ultimately discover that they have simply 
been standing like large locomotives on a sidetrack, without 
driving rods, wasting their steam in vociferous and futile 
sibilation. 

What abysmal folly to condemn, as this bill does, 200,000 firm 
horsepower, which is over one-third of all the electrical energy 
proposed to be generated at Boulder Canyon, eternally to the 
task of lifting 1,500 second-feet of water to a height of 1,730 
feet and pumping the same to the cities and towns of southern 
California for their domestic use, when at no greater cost the 
same supply of domestic water may be sent to these same 
cities and towns of southern California by gravity from a 
diversion dam at Bridge Canyon, and thus save and release 
for other purposes this enormous quantity of horsepower ! 

What reckless disregard of the public interests to build a 
dam at Boulder Canyon, as this bill proposes, which at most 
could irrigate only 200,000 acres of land in Arizona, whilst 
the storage dam at Glen Canyon and the diversion dam at 
Bridge Canyon would irrigate at least 3,000,000 acres of land 
in Arizona! 

The bill (S. 3331) is objectionable, among other reasons, 
because it attempts to compel the settlement of a controversy 
among various States, which controversy the Federal Govern- 
ment has no authority to enter and could not settle even if it 
should enter. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Assuming that Arizona’s share of the 
waters of the Colorado River were allocated to her in agree- 
meut, would there be any serious obstacle in the future to build- 
ing a dam at Glen Canyon and diverting the waters from Bridge 
Canyon? Under those conditions existing at the time that such 
development became necessary, would there be any obstacles 
any greater than now apply in the development of the river? 

Mr. ASHURST. Bridge Canyon site is about 90 or 100 miles 
above Boulder Canyon? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. The water surface of the Colorado River at 
Bridge Canyon site is some 1,200 feet altitude, whereas the 
water surface at Boulder is only 700 feet. <A diversion dam at 
Bridge Canyon would serve Arizona and at the same time would 
by gravity take potable water to Los Angeles. That Los 
Angeles requires potable water has been one of the arguments 
advanced for this bill. Arizona is not seeking to deny potable 
water to southern California or any other portion of the coun- 
try. We simply say that by diverting the water at Bridge 
Canyon such water may be taken by gravity to Los Angeles and 
its environs, whereas if potable water be taken to Los Angeles 
from Boulder Canyon it must be lifted some 1,700 feet over 
intervening hills and one-third of the horsepower generated at 
Boulder must be forever dedicated to lifting the water to that 
height. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I assume that the Senator would not be 
inclined to dictate to California how she shall earry on that 
development ? 

Mr. ASHURST. California has furnished such an example 
of the folly of dictation that even if Arizona had any disposi- 
tion to dictate, the evil consequences of trying to dictate would 
preclude us from attempting fo do so, but quite naturally we 
object to wasting 200,000 horsepower of electrical energy when 
such waste would be Arizona’s loss, 
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Mr. KENDRICK. 
terest to Arizona how and in what way California proceeded 
with her development. The question I would like to ask the 
Senator is, If the people of Arizona had their share of the 
water allocated to them by an agreement so that there is no 
question as to their rights to the water, why could they not pro- 
ceed with a plan of their own ,development to regulate their 
own territory under much the same conditions as are pro- 


vided by the Swing-Johnson bill; and what obstacle or obstacles | 
would be in their way to prevent them from proceeding along | 


that line? 

Mr. ASHURST. 
not prompted by hostility but by a sincere desire to reach some 
settlement. It is entitled to a respectful and clear answer. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 


| Arizona 
That is a fair question, and I think it is 


If the Senator will permit me before he | 


undertakes to answer the question, may I say from that the | 


beginning of the discussion in connection with the bill I have 
been unable to understand why the development of the river 
should not proceed along exactly that line. In the fullness of 
time—and not necessarily a remote time—with her waters 
allocated to her and her rights to them made secure under 
the provisions of the Swing-Johnson bill, containing as it does 
the Colorado River compact, and any subsequent agreement 
between the States of Arizona and California guaranteeing 
those rights, I am unable to see why that development could 
not proceed for the benefit and the satisfaction of both the 
Commonwealths of Arizona and California. 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 do not 
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in that, am I 
not? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am sure the Senator is stating what he 
understands, but I personally do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask the Senator from Arizona if that is 
not his understanding? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no understanding in the matter. The 
official information I have is that there has been no agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But whether there has been an official agree- 
ment, did not the commissioners from the Senator's State of 
and the commissioners from Nevada and California 
reach & tentative agreement on the division of water? 

Mr. ASHURST. If they did, they never notified me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me say for the information of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona that they did reach such an agreement. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will accept the Senator's word. 

Mr. JOHNSON. A difference exists, then, upon the question 
of the payment for power, Arizona wanting either a royalty on 
the power or a tax upon the particular property which is to be 


| created by the United States Government. 


Mr. ASHURST. The Senator does not view with any great 


| . : . . : 
| appreciation Arizona’s claim that she should receive some reve- 


object to the interruption. Let | 


me say on that point that the attitude of Arizona has not been | 


one of greediness, dogmatism, or unfriendliness. Conversa- 
tions among the representatives of the States of Arizona, 
California, and Nevada have taken place looking to a compact 
supplemental to the Santa Fe compact. It may be that I am 
uuduly biased in favor of Arizona. I probably would be 
pardoned if I were biased in her favor. But to use the lan- 
guage of Lord Bacon, “ descending into my own conscience” 
und examining as best I may the attitude of Arizona, as a 
chancellor should, I am unable to perceive wherein Arizova has 
asked for other than justice. 

[ am speaking now from memory and without notes, but I 
believe that the substance of the counterproposition made by 
the Arizona delegates to the States of California and Nevada 
wus and is just and reasonable. 


| the payment for power. 


A part of Arizona’s counterproposition was that California | 


should take her share of the water when and where she 
pleased and Arizona should do likewise. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the 
again at that point? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK, If California were to meet the demands 
of Arizona and agree to allocate to her one-half of the waters 
of the main stream of the Colorado, would Arizona join the 
seven-State compact? 

Mr. ASHURST. That would depend upon the character of 
the supplemental compact. I have not finished with the angle 
of the problem with respect to power. The attitude of Arizona 
is that the Government or the State should develop power 
rather than that private power interests should develop such 


Senator yield 


power: further, that if private interests were to develop power, | 


taxable property would be set up, and Arizona, therefore, in 
accordance with precedents of many States, asks, in lieu of 
the taxes she might have levied and collected were private 
power plants constructed, that a certain revenue be paid to her 
of so much per horsepower on that which her waters generate. 
California is willing to pay $1 per horsepower, which concedes 
the principle. 


Mr. JOHNSON. No, Mr. President, it does not concede the | 


principle. California might be willing to be held up for a dollar 
per horsepower, but concede the principle? Never! I do not 
know whether I caught what the Senator from Arizona said 
nbout division of water. There is no trouble about dividing the 
water, is there? 

Mr. ASHURST. They have not agreed to this date. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator deny that the delegates 
from Arizona, California, and Nevada reached a_ tentative 
agreement on the division of water? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not been so notified. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is not the Sen:tor familiar with that fact? 

Mr. ASHURST. I repeat most respectfully to the Senator 
that I have never been notified of any such agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator may not have been notified. 
I can not say that I have been officially notified except that 
I have the proceedings from one of those who was present, 
und those proceedings show that a tentative agreement was 
reached concerning the division of water. The only difference 





nue from power. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is quite true. I do not think there is 
any difference between the Senator and myself in this regard. 
What I want to make clear is that there is no difference about 
the water. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator asserts there is not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. California and Nevada stood ready and are 
ready to give Arizona all the water for which Arizona asks; 
to accept Arizona's terms. The question, then, recurs upon 
The Senator from Arizona has one 
view about that; I have another view; but that is the crux of 
the difference. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator from California? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
zona yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Was there not another point in question, 
namely, a division of the power that might be produced? 

Mr. “SHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. PHIPPS. As to the allocation of power, I 
that Nevada asked that there be a reservation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There never has been any question-as to 
the allocation of power. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have been informed that that was one of 
the points that was up for discussion and settlement amongst 
the commissioners of the States and, Nevada feeling that she 
was not then prepared to take the amount of hydroelectric 
power that she could take a little later on, therefore wanted 
what was equal to, say, 100,000 horsepower. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevadx 
has asked that there be a certain amount of horsepower allo 
eated to the State of Nevada. I say all right: allocate it. He 
has prepared his amendment; [ accept it. I do exactly the 
same for the State of Arizona, so far as that is concerned 
There is not any difference on that score at all. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is what I wanted to know. I thank the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to me for one other question? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. ‘There are at the present time in the State 
of Arizona, as I understand, at least two irrigation projects 
which have been constructed by the Reclamation Bureau? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is correct. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Has the State of Arizona ever exacted or 
attempted to exact as to either of those projects a tax or price 
per horsepower for the current produced under those Govern- 
ment-constructed dams? 
|} Mr. ASHURST. Not directly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the junior Senator from New York? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I dislike to 
time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe on a bill of this importance that 
not only courtesy but necessity requires that I should yield to 
interruptions; but I wish it distinctly understood that, while 
| I ean not capitulate or bargain with the Senate, I am not here 
after to be held by the Chair as having lost any rights because 
| I have yielded at various times. 


Senator from Ari- 


understood 


take any of the Senator's 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Arizona vield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from New York [Mr. Core- 
LAND] first interrupted me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The inquiry I desire to make 
is in reference to the Senator's speech. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
for that purpose, 

‘lr. WALSIT of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Arizona if he expects a vote on this measure this 
atierhnool { 

Mr. JOHNSON. What was the question of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I asked the Senator from 
AriZona the question, but I should now like to repeat it to the 
Senator from California. 1 ask the Senator from California if 
we are likely to reach a vote upon the pending bill this after- 
noon ? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I would not say that we shall reach a vote 
on the bill this afternoon, but I hope that some time about 3 
o'clock in the morning we shall have a vote upon it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, 3 o’clock in the morning is 
un hour when things which will not bear the light of day 
generally take place, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think I understood the 
Senator from Arizona to say a few minutes ago that if he could 
hbuve assurance of an equal division of the water between 
Arizona and California he would be satisfied? 

Mr. ASHURST. I said that the Arizona delegation appointed 
by the governor to conduct negotiations and conversations with 
a like committee from Nevada and California proposed that 
each State, to wit, Arizona, Nevada, and California, should have 
its own tributaries, and that the main stream of the Colorado 
River should be divided equally hetween Arizona and California 
afier allowing Nevada 300,000 acre-feet annually. 

Mr. COPELAND. My anxiety is to bring about peace be 
tween these warring factions. I think the country has a feeling 
that there are great power possibilities and a great water sup- 
ply which should be utilized, and, if it is possible for us in 
any way to bring about an adjustment of affairs between these 
States, I believe it is the duty of the Senate to bring it about. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me say in reply to my learned friend 
the junior Senator from New York that this bill is an attempt 
to coerce Arizona. That is how the bill is construed by the 
legislature of the State and by the governor. 

The Senator from New York is sufficiently informed about 
the temper of my State and of other States to know how im- 
possible it is to coerce Arizona. One administration some 
years ago attempted to coerce Arizona into joint statehood with 
New Mexico and failed in such attempt; another administration 
attempted to coerce Arizona respecting certain provisions of 
her constitution, and that administration failed; and this 
administration and those who are attempting to coerce Arizona 
will find ultimately that they have simply been standing like 
large locomotives on a sidetrack without driving rods, wasting 
their steam in futile sibilation. Arizona will not be coerced. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further at that point? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I honor the Senator for the position he 
takes and the loyal support he gives his State, but the very 
practical question presents itself: Is there not some possible 
arrangement, some plan which could be agreed upon? I see 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] shake his head. Yet there 
must be some way of bringing about an adjustment of these 
differences so that there can be agreement. 

Mr. ASHURST. Utah's problems are similar to the prob- 
lems of Arizona; and our situation is very like that of Utah. 
Let me recite some recent history. 

The seven-State compact was entered into by the seven States 
of the Colorndo River basin—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming—looking in an equi- 
table division of the waters of the Colorado River among the 
several States of the basin. The various States thereupon ap- 
pointed their negotiators; the Secretary of Commerce (Mr. 
Hoover) was the presiding officer; and as I have previously 
said, the deliberations were somewhat in the nature of star 
chamber proceedings. The compact was not responsive to the 
act of Congress, it did not divide the water among the seven 
States. but it divided the water between two basins, leaving : 
sharp controversy with Arizona and Nevada on the one hand, 
and California on the other, as to how the waters in the lower 
basin were to be disposed of; whereupon Arizona refused to 
ratify the seven-State compact. In Arizona, Mr, President, 
when we make a bargain we keep it; when we sign, we live 
up to that signature. We declined to sign the seven-State 
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compact and neither the mailed hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the oblique lines of diplomacy can force the hand 
of Arizona or make her sign. It is futile to attempt to compel 
Arizona to sign an agreement she does not desire to sign. 

The advocates of the Swing-Johnson bill, despairing of build- 
ing the Boulder Canyon dam under the provisions of the seven- 
State compact, disregarding Arizona, entered into a six-State 
compact. The six-State compact provided for the Swing- 
Johnson bill; and the Senator from California, Mr. Johnson, 
predicates his bill upon the six-State compact, a compact among 
California, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico. 

Utah, Wyoming, Colorade, New Mexico, and Nevada ratified 
the six-State compact in good faith and without reservation, but 
when came California to act thereupon California proposed 
to enter into it with a reservation. Utah did not ask for a 
mess of pottage when she ratified the six-State compact; neither 
did Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, nor Wyoming. They did 
not ask what is called lagnaippe, or a tip, before they ratified 
the six-State compact; but California said, “Yes; we will 
ratify the six-State compact conditionally. We ratify if and 
when an expenditure of $125,000,000 from the Federal Treasury 
is made to build the Boulder Canyon dam for our benefit.” 
When California attempted that kind of ratification Utah gave 
notice that such action would be dangerous to the six-State 
compact. California proceeded, and did attach the reservation 
to the six-State compact, whereupon Utah in disgust, Utah 
standing erect as a sovereign State of this Union, Utah which 
has contributed statesmen to our country, promptly withdrew 
from the six-State compact. 

When the time comes to negotiate, when California shall be 
willing to sit at the table with the other States without cards 
up her sleeve, without reservation or equivocation, she will 
get somewhere, and not until then. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. Have I made that clear? 

Mr. COPELAND. Perfectly; but the Senator has spoken 
about the mailed hand of the Government. Let me assure the 
Senator that, as I view the temper of the Senate, it is not the 
desire of the Senate to have the Government use the muailed 
hand. It is the desire of the Senate to extend a helpful hand 
to these States. 

There should be some way of adjustment of this matter so 
that the equities can be preserved, so that Utah can have its 
share and Arizona can have the large share to which it is en- 
titled. There must be found a way to do it. If this measure 
at present is not drawn in such a form as to establish and to 
preserve the equities, it must be modified so as to make possible 
the preservation of the rights of these individual States. 

Can we not find a way? Are not the Senators from Arizona 
and Utah prepared to suggest some method of division of the 
power and of the water in order that this great project may go 
forward? Here there is a waste every day of this. great water 
supply which should be harnessed for the benefit of the people 
of the Nation and of that section of the Nation. I think it is 
the desire of the Senate to find a way of adjustment so that the 
rights of these States may be preserved and yet that. this great 
water power may be developed for the benefit of the human 
family. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from New York that 
there are two very important questions involved in what is 
denominated the Colorado River problem. 

First, let me say to the Senator that his State recently and 
very properly resented the attempt of the Federal Government 
and the Federal Power Commission to interfere with the rights 
of the State of New York in the control of the waterways 
and the streams and the beds of streams and the power and the 
rights that may result from the use of streams within the State 
of New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that was a very proper act, and I 
applauded. it. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. The Senator believed that the Federal 
Government had no power to deal with any question except 
there was a grant of power in the Constitution of the United 
States. I regard this question as one of the most important 
ones that have come before Congress; and I think some of my 
Democratic brethren and some of my Republican friends on 
the other side have closed their eyes to the significance of the 
case and to the question of the police powers and the rights of 
the States as they are involved in the so-called Colorado River 
problem. 

Speaking for myself—and I am speaking only for myself—lI 
deny the power of Congress to construct a dam in the Colorado 
River. The Colorado River where it flows through Utah is 
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under the jurisdiction of the State of Utah, and not of the Fed- | San Diego, who was present during the time of the negotiations 
| of Nevada, California, and Arizona in respect to the water, or 


eral Government. The Federal Goverument has no more power 


to go into the State of Utah and build a dam in the Colorado | 


River than it has to go into the State of New York and assume 
control over matters that are exclusively within the province 
of the State of New York. The power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in matters relating to rivers is found in the interstate- 
commerce Clause of the Constitution. The Federal Government 
may only protect the navigability of streams. It has no right 
in the waters of the streams. It has no power to build dams in 
the streams of the State of New York. 

Mr. ASHURST. Over the protest of the State. 

Mr. KING. Of course, over the protest of the State of New 
York, or in the State of Utah, or in the State of Arizona. or in 
the State of Nevada. If those States want to build dams they 
may do so, subject to the paramount interest of the Federal 
Government to protect the navigability of the streams; but in 
the instant case this is not a navigable stream, although it is 
declared so to be. 

There is no navigation upon it; but, if it were navigable, this 
proposition is to destroy its navigability. So I say 
Federal Government is not interested in this proposition. It 
is a matter for the States to determine for themselves. The 
Federal Government has no right to go and build a Colorado 
River dam. That is a matter for the States themselves to 
determine. 

But it is said that under the right to control flood waters 
the Federal Government has the right to build a dam. In the 
first place, I deny that. 
and the Mississippi River. The Féderal Government is not 
building a dam across the Mississippi River to destroy naviga- 
bility. It is only shoring up some of the walls or banks of the 
river in order to make the river navigable. 

Mr. COPELAND. In that connection, if the Senator will bear 
with me, if it were necessary in order to protect those banks or 
to preserve the safety of the surrounding land abutting upon 
the river, would the Senator dispute the right of the Govern- 
ment to build dams under those circumstances? 

Mr. KING. Yes. I think the Government has no more power 


that the | 


There is no parallel between this case | 


to build a dam for the protection of Imperial Valley than it has | 


to protect the lands in the State of Utah from some of our 
mountain streams. 

May I say, if a personal allusion will be pardoned, that one 
of my first experiences as a boy, when I embarked in business, 
was to construct a sawmill in a canyon. 
washed it away, and destroyed the road, and inundated hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of acres of good farm land in the val- 
ley below. We did not come down and ask Congress to protect 
us. When we settled at the mouth of the ravine or the canyon, 
we knew that we were subject to floods. We knew that if the 
floods came in torrential power, our lands would be inundated, 


The floods came and | 


and that those of us who made improvements in the canyon | 


were liable to have them carried away by floods. 

There is no doubt that the State of Utah, in the exercise of 
its sovereign power, would have the right, if there was nothing 
in its constitution to prohibit it, to tax the people of the State 
of Utah to protect its inhabitants who settled at the mouths of 
these canyons from the ravages and inundations of the waters 
that came down in torrential flow from the canyon. There is 
nothing to prevent the State of California, if it desires to do 
so, from taxing the people of that State—I am assuming there 
is nothing in that State’s constitution to prohibit taxing for 
this purpose—and making provision for guarding the limited 
amount of property that is in this valley. By the way, may I 
say to the Senator that the census of 1922 shows that the value 
of all the real estate and all the improvements in this valley 
was only $35,000,000, and yet there is a proposition here to 
spend $41,000,000—and it will cost $81,000,000—to build a canal 
for them, to say nothing of the enormous cost of the dam, 
which I feel confident—and I have talked with many engi- 
neers—will cost not $50,000,000 but $100,000,000. So we are 
now embarking upon propositions that in my opinion will 
involve at least $200,000,000. The primary object of this bill— 


and I state it with all due courtesy—is not the protection of | 


Imperial Valley. The primary object and the driving force be- 
hind this bill is to furnish water and power for the munici- 
palities of southern California; but I shall discuss that matter 
when I come to speak in my own time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Arizona 
will vield—— 

Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
challenged. I shall be glad ultimately to debate it with the 
Senator from Utah, but he is utterly in error in the statement 
he makes. If the Senator from Arizona desired, 1 could read 


I yield. 


I can not permit that statement to go un- | 


. | . 
to him a statement that has come to me from the mayor of | as on other bills. 


I will do that in my own time if the Senator prefers. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection to whatever course the 
able Senator sees fit to pursue. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I make that statement in confirmation of 
what I said to the Senator from Arizona sometime since, and 
subsequently I will read it into the Recorp. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from New York hav- 
ing left the floor—and I hope he was not driven from the floor 
by anything I said—I yield the floor back to the Senator from 
Arizona, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, | now turn to another phase 
of the bill, and ask the Secretary to read section 2, in italics, 
page 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Cater Clerk. On page 14, section 2, the committee have 
stricken out certain words, and inserted the following : 


the absence of objection, 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a special fund, to be known 
as the “Colorado River fund (hereinafter referred to as the 
“fund ’’) and to be available, as hereinafter provided, only for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. All 
out the provisions of 
shall be made out of, 
of the Interior. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized te advance to the 
fund, from time to time and within the appropriations therefor, such 
amounts as the Secretary of the Interior deems necessary for carrying 


Dam 


revenues received in carrying 
shall be paid into, and expenditures 
under the direction of the 


this act 


the fund, Secretary 


out the provisions of this act, except that the aggregate amount of 
such advances shall not exceed the sum of $125,000,000. Interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum accruing during the year upon 


the amounts so advanced and remaining unpaid 
out of the fund. 

(c) Moneys in the fund advanced under subdivision (b) 
available only for expenditures for construction and the payment of 
interest, during construction, upon the amounts so advanced. No 
expenditures out of the fund shall be made for operation and main 
tenance except from appropriations therefor. 

(d) The Seeretary of the Treasury shall 
June 30 in each year with such amount as 
the payment of interest on advances made Ssulxlivision (b) 
at the rate of 4 per cent per accrued during the year 
the amounts so apd remaining unpaid, except that if the 
fund is insufficient to meet the payment of interest the Secretary of 
the Treasury may, in his discretion, defer any part of such payment, 
and the amount so deferred shall interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum until paid. 

(e) The shall certify to the 
of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, the amount of money 
in the fund in excess of the amount neces 
operation, and maintenance, and payment of 
of each such certificate, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to charge the fund with the amount so certified as 
repayment of the advances made under subdivision (b), which amount 
shall be covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts, and shall be available for the purposes specified in 
vision (g). 

(f) In order to 
the Treasury may, if he 


shall be paid annually 


shal!) be 


charge the 
may be 
under 


fund as of 
necessary for 


annum upon 


advanced 
bear 


Secretary of the Interior Secretary 


ssary for construction, 
interest. Upon receint 


subdi- 


fund, the Secretary of 
exercise the authoriiy 


make the advances to the 


deems it advisable, 


granted by the various Liberty bond acts and the Victory Liberty 
loan act, as amended and supplemented, to issue bonds, notes, and 
certificates of indebtedness of the United States; and any bonds so 


disregarded in computing the 
section 1 of the second 


maximum 
Liberty bond 


shall be amount of 


authorized by 


issued 
bonds act, as 
amended 
(g) The 
upon 


Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, for th: 
payment, redemption, or purchase, at not to exceed par and accrued 
interest, of any indebtedness of the 
United States, the money covered into the Treasury under subdivision 
(e) in repayment of the amounts advanced. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on February 2 of this year 
I guve notice that I should move to strike from the bill that 
particular provision, and I addressed the Senate. I asserted 
that the Senate had no right to originate a bill which proposes 
to raise revenue; and [ said that under the Constitution of the 
United States—to wit, section 7 of Article I—the Senate coull 
not originate that provision, because the Constitution reads as 
follows: 


use, 


bonds, notes, or certificates of 


shall 
propose or 


Tlouse of 


with 


All bills for raising revenue originate in the Repr 


sentatives; but the Senate may concur amendments 
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I understand that the Senater from California 
SON] concedes that my point is well taken, 
Mr. JOLIINSON No, Mr. President; I do not concede that 
the point is well taken; quite the contrary. But in order that 
} 


ented an ameadment eliminating the bond feature from the 


bill. 
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[Mr. Joun- | 


there shall be no question concerning the matter, I have pre- | 


We argued fhe matter at length before the Committee on | 


Irrigation and Reclamation, and I think I am perfectly correct | 


that after argument the committee was convinced 
that there was nothing in the proposition. But I do not want 
to encounter it in the other House, and for that reason I have 
presented an amendment here eliminating the provision relat- 
ing to the bond issue. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator 
ny point, but the Senator has at least become convinced that 
if the Senate should pass the bill with that revenue-raising 
feature in it, he would encounter difficulty in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I said in my former speech that even if the 
Senate pussed this bill embracing section 2, which proposes to 
issue bonds in the sum of $125,000,000, the House of Representa- 
tives would return the bill to the Senate, because under section 
7 of Article I of the Constitution the Senate is not eligible to 
originate a bill raising $125,000,000 by the sale of Government 
bonds. The Senator, of course, has the right to modify his bill 
by striking out section 2, and I shall consider that in the Sena- 
tor’s realization of the situation 1 have achieved a victory. I 
have never split the ears of groundlings speaking about the 
Constitution, but T shall regard it as a signal victory for myself 
that so great a lawyer as the Senator from Cualifornia realizes 


ih saying 


has, [ will not say conceded, 
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clent to meet the payment of interest the Seeretary of the Treasury 
may, in his discretion, defer any part of such payment, and the amount 
so deferred shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
until paid. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Interior shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, the amount of money 
in the fund in excess of the amount necessary for construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance, and payment of interest. Upon receipt of each 
such certificate, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 4di- 
rected to charge the fund with the amount so certified as repayment 
of the advances made under subdivision (b), which amount shall be 
covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, and 
shall be available for the purposes specified in subdivision (g). 

“(f) In order to make the advances to the fund the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, if he deems it advisable, exercise the authority granted 
by the various Liberty bond acts and the Victory Liberty loan act, as 
amended and supplemented, to issue bends, notes, and certificates of 
indebtedness of the United States; and any bonds so issued shall be 
disregarded in computing the maximum amount of bonds authorized by 
section 1 of the second Liberty bond act, as amended. 

“(g) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to use, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, for the payment, 
redemption, or purchase, at not to exceed par and accrued interest, of 
any bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, 


| the money covered inte the Treasury under subdivision (e) in repay- 
| ment of the amounts advanced.” 


that if he should pass this bill with that revenue-raising feature | 


in it the Hlouse would send it back to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that does not relate to a legal 
proposition or the determination of a constitutional question. 
It avoids the possibility of conflict upon a prerogative, nothing 
more than that, and it was to avoid that possibility of conflict 
that the amendment was proposed by me. 

Mr. ASHURST. Iam not complaining, I am congratulating 
the Senator that whilst the bill came from the Senate committee 
containing a provision to raise revenue amounting to $125,000,000, 
the Senator now sees the impossibility, the impracticability, or 
at least the undesirability, of passing the bill with that thorn 
or blade in it. With that blade or thorn, which would be 
fatal to the bill, identified and removed, I declare that long 
before this debate shall have concluded many other thorns and 
dangerous blades will be encountered from which the pro- 
ponents of this bill wil. vetreat. 

Mr. Vresident, I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
RecorpD my remarks on this subject, wherein I alleged that the 
Senate was ineligible to originate a bill raising revenue. 

Fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 
There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


matter was ordered to be 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 
Mr. Asucrst. Mr. President, for speaking at this time upon a matter 
not related to the pending bill I make due apology. 
rhe Senator from California (Mr, JOHNSON] on April 23 last re- 


ported favorably from the Sepate Committee on Irrigation the so-called | 


Boulder Canyon Dam bill, Senate bill $331. Section 2 of this bill is as 
follows : 

“Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a special fund, to be known 
us the *Colorade River Dam fund’ (hereinafter referred to as the 


| the Senate proposing to issue and sell 


‘fund’) and to be available, as hereinafter provided, only for carry- | 


ing out the provisions of this act. All revenues received in carrying 
out the provisions of this act shall be paid into, and expenditures shall 
be made out of, the fund, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior 

‘(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance to the 
fund, from time to time and within the appropriations therefor, such 
amounts as the Seeretary of the Interior deems necessary for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, except that the aggregate amount of 
such advances shall not exceed the sum of $125,000,000. Interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum accruing during the year upon the 
amounts so advanced and remaining unpaid shall be paid annually out 
of the fund 

‘(c) Moneys in the fund advanced under subdivision (b) shall be 
expenditures for construction and the payment of 
construction, upon the amounts so advanced. No 
expenditures out of the fund shall be made for operation and mainte- 
except from appropriations therefor. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall charge the fund as of June 
50 in each year with such amount as may be necessary for the pay- 
ment of interest on advances made under subdivision (b) at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum acerued during the year upon the amounts 

ivaneced and remaining unpaid, except that if the fund is insuffi- 


available only for 


Interest, during 


niinee 


In the committee I made the point of order that the committee 
had no power or authority to report a bil) originating in the Senate 
proposing to “ raise revenue,” and I argued that section 2 of this 
bill contravenes section 7 of Article 1 of the Constitution of the 
United States, which said section 7, so far as the same relates to 
this question, reads as follows: 

“All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or coneur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills.” * * * 


After discussion, the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- . 


tion reached the conclusion that it had no authority to determine 
the point of order, as the Senate had not called upon its committee 
for an opinion upon this question. 

I now move to strike out that section of this bill—section 2— 
which, in my judgment, proposes to “raise revenue”’ by authorizing 
a bond issue or by authorizing the further issuance and sale of 
bonds under statutes heretofore enacted. 

1 assert that neither the Supreme Court of the United States nor 
the Treasury Department is the authority eligible to pass upon and 
decide the question of parliamentary practice and privilege. 

The Constitution, in Article I, section 1, says: 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers, * * * ‘The actual enumeration shall be 
raade within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States and within every subsequent term of 10 years.” 

The “enumeration” nrentioned, which is the “decennial census,” is 
expressly commanded in the Constitution. No time limit in stated 
terms ix set upon apportionment, although Congress bas always as- 
sumed that the framers of the Constitution intended a decennial re- 
apportionment following the census; but no writ or process knewn to 
our Constitution or our law, po writ or process known to our Goyern- 
ment or to our polity, could compel the House of Representatives to pass 
an apportionment bill. 

The Suprenre Court might, indeed, declare that a bill originating in 
Government bonds wis not 
“raising revenue,” but no writ or process known to our system of 
Government could compel the House of Representatives to receive, con- 
sider, or pass a bill sent to it by the Senate if the House declared that 
the bill was one for “raising revenue.” Upon the question as te 
whether or not a particular bill “ raises revenue,” the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the judge and the final judge. What action the Llouse 
would take upon this particular bill, were the Senate to send the same 
to the House, there can be no doubt. 

I now refer to pages 4731 and 4737, volume 54, part 5, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the Sixty-fourth Congress, second session. On March 2, 
1917, the Senate had under consideration the naval appropriation Dill, 
sent to the Senate by the House, and whilst such bill was under 
consideration in the Senate, after some debate, the Senate added a pro- 
vision, of which I shall read only the pertinent part: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to borrow 
on the credit of the United States from time to time such sums as may 
be necessary to meet e:penditures directed by the President from the 
naval emergency fund and for expediting naval construction as provided 
in this act, not exceeding $150,000,000, or to reimyburse the Treasury for 
such expenditures, and to prepare and issue therefor bonds of the 
United States in such form and subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe * * *%,” 

The Senate thus adopted and agreed to that provision as an amend- 
ment to the naval appropriation bill, and when the bill with such 
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amendment reached the House again the House unanimously returned 
the bill to the Senate. Remember that this was on the 2d of March, 
1917, just before the United States entered the World War, and 
was, therefore, at a time when every moment was precious, when every 
motive was operative that could induce Members of Congress to make 
haste and to waive what some persons call peccadillos, or technicalities, 
the House resolutely stood by the Constitution and refused to sur- 
ender the prerogatives of the House, I read now from volume 54, 
mrt 5, page 4827, of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sixty-fourth Congress, 

ond session, indicating the promptness and the unanimity of the 
House Members in rejecting this Senate amendment: 

‘Mr. Frrz@eraLp. Mr. Speaker, ever since the beginning of the Re- 
public the House has asserted its prerogative under the Constitution 
to originate revenue bills. In my experience in the House upon sev- 
eral occasions the Senate has attempted to incorporate into various 
ills items providing for the raising of revenue either by taxation or 
by the issuance of bonds. The one great prerogative of the House of 
Representatives is the right to originate revenue bills, and however 
lowly this House ever descended it has never yet yielded a single 

. of that privilege. [Applause.} I hope in this instance the vote 
will be unanimous. It ought to be unanimous, Mr. Speaker, because 
this action has not been taken by the Senate without warning. Notice 
was given to those in charge of this bill to-day that this proposed 
amendment was an infringement of the prerogatives of the House; 
that it should not be incorporated in the bill; that if incorporated 
it should be eliminated; and that if it were incorporated in the 
bill the House would assert its prerogative and return the bill with 
such a message as is now proposed. In spite of that warning and 
recirdiless of the constitutional provision the Senate has sent this 
bill here in defiance of the warning given and in derogation of the 
rights of the House, There is nothing for us to do except to insist 


upon our constitutional prerogative and to follow the unbroken prece- | 


dents of the Republic by sending this bill back to the Senate, so that 
they may eliminate the provision which infringes upon our privileges. 

‘The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the resolution, 

“The question was taken. 

“The Speaker. The ayes have it. The vote is unanimous.’ 

This is not only a late precedent, but is squarely in point as well, 

Moreover, Mr. President, in January, 1925, whilst the Senate was 
considering a bill increasing postal salaries and raising post rates, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] made a point of order against 
such portion of the bill as proposed to increase the postal rates, upon 
the ground that such a bill was “raising revenue,” and that therefore 
the Senate was not the eligible body of Congress to originate such 
legislation. (See p, 2274 of vol. 66, pt. 3, 68th Cong., 2d sess.) 

After discussion on this point the Senate, by 29 yeas to 50 nays, 
refused to sustain the point of order and thereby held that the Senate 
was un eligible authority to originate legislation increasing postal 
rates and that to increase postal rates was not “raising revenue.” The 
bill was sent to the House of Representatives, and on February 3, 
1925, the House of Representatives considered the bill, whereupon 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa made the following point of order, as shown 
at page 2941 of volume 66, part 3, Sixty-eighth Congress, second 


session: 


, 


“Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the highest privi- 
lege, the privileges of the House, and offer a resolution which has 
been sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

“The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa offers a resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

“© Resolved, That the bill S. 3674, in the opinion of the House, contra 
venes the first clause of the seventh section of the first article of the 
Constitution and is an infringement of the privileges of this House, 
and that the said bill be taken from the Speaker's table and he re- 
spectfully returned to the Senate with a message communicating this 
resolution.’ ” 

Mr. President, the discussion in the House upon that point was 
exhaustive and learned. The various views upon this question were 
supported with vigor, and I invite Senators to read the Recorp of that 
day, to wit, February 3, 1925. The House of Representatives then and 
there, by a vote of 225 yeas to 153 nays, decided that to in 
crease postal rates—that is to say, to increase the charges and rates 
to be paid for the transmission of mail matter—was “ raising reve 
nue,” and the bill was returned to the Senate. 

The House had the power and authority to make such decision; 
therefore, before the Senate considers a bill of such vast importance 
as this bill reported by the able Senator from California {Mr. JoHN- 
SON] authorizing the issuance and sale of bonds in the sum of 
approximately $125,000,000, or authorizing the sale of bonds under 
laws heretofore enacted, the Senate should seriously consider whether 
we have the constitutional power to originate such a bill. Surely the 
Senate does not wish to issue a brutum fulmen—a harmless thunder- 
bolt—by considering a bill which we are not constitutionally eligible 
to initiate. I say this now so that [ shall not hereafter be charged 
in the Senate with having waived this point. 
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I clear this discussion of the underbrush and wish my philosophy 
of this question made manifest. Whoever discusses questions of law 
with the Senator from California {Mr. JouNxson] will find himself 
hard put to answer the arguments he may make. 

I am not so vain as to imagine that I may vanquish him easily or 
at all, unless I be clearly within the law and precedents. He argues 
that the Supreme Court of the United States apparently has said 
that the issuance and sale of bonds is not “ raising revenue” and 
that also the Treasury Department apparently has said that the 
issuance and sale of bonds is not “ raising revenue”; but I say again 
that neither the Supreme Court nor the Treasury Department is 
What 
is ‘raising revenue” is not so much a juridical question as it is a 
parliamentary or political question. 

No writ known to our law or Constitution can compel the House 
of Representatives to accept a bill from the Senate if the House 
declares the same to be a bill for raising revenue. 

The principle of our constitutional requirement that all bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives is 
far older than our Federal Government. Such principle originated 
out of the struggles between the King and the Commons of medieval 
England. The statute of William and Mary, session 2, Chapter II, 
was one of the first acts of the English Parliament specifically pro- 
viding how public funds should be raised, and our forefathers did not 
ignore the principle when they adopted our Constitutien in 1787. 

During the days in England when the Crown attempted to exact 
ship money Hampden’s share of the contribution was 1 pound sterling, 
which he refused to pay and was therefore summoned to show cause 
in the Court of Exchequer in the thirteenth year of Charles I. 

The provision made by the ship money law for the defense of the 
country by sea was the grant to the King of tonnage and poundage 
and the service of the Cinque Ports. In addition to this provision, 
the right was assumed by the King of levying impositions, and the 
King disputed that the parliamentary supplies were the only legal 
supplies. 

The judges, by a majority of 7 to 5, decided in favor of the 

King; some of the majority alleged the superiority of the King to 
the law, and the opinion of these may be found in the words of 
Berkeley— 
“the law is of itself an old and trusty servant of the King’s; it is 
his instrument or means which he useth to govern his people by. I 
never read nor heard that ‘lex’ was ‘rex,’ but it is common and 
for he is ‘lex loquens,’ a living, a 
speaking, an acting law.” 

The expression by the majority judges in that case that rex was 
lex helped to bring on the contest which finally resulted in civil 
liberty in England. On this subject of originating revenue bills the 
Senate is neither rex nor lex. The Constitution of the United States 
on this important subject of originating revenue is rex and lex, and 
the Constitution on this, as on all other subjects, is lex loquens, “a 
living, a speaking, an acting law.” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. A moment ago I was called from the 
Chamber as the Senator from Utah was speaking. As I under- 
stand it, he is opposed to the building of any dam whatever, 
is he not? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am unable to say. 

Mr. COPELAND. I took it from his remarks that he was 
in opposition to having the Federal Government build any 
dam. May I ask the Senator from Arizona if he would oppose 
the building of a dam and the carrying out of this project 
provided that there was some guarantee in the measure that 
the rights of Arizona should be fully preserved? 

Mr. ASHURST. Arizona owns the bed of the stream. With- 
out the bed of the stream, the river would be of no value. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, that should be qualified to a 
certain extent. On the site of the Boulder Dam, the State of 
Nevada comes in. 

Mr. ASHURST. The able Senator is correct. I shall say 
that Arizona owns the entire bed of the stream of the Colorado 
River where the river flows through Arizona. The junior 
Senator from Nevada is correct when he points out that Arizona 
does not own all of the bed of the stream at the Boulder 
Canyon site. Arizona owns only from the bank of the stream 
to the thread thereof, it owns that much of the bed, and at the 

sjoulder Canyon site Nevada owns from the western bank of 
the stream to the thread of the stream. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for a moment, as he knows, I have no desire except to promote 
the peace, if I may, and I suppose, like all peacemakers, I am 
likely to be torn to pieces before the disturbance is over. But 
if there is a way to adjust the differences, to protect the rights 
of Arizona, and at the same time to harness this stream and 
make it work for the country, we should find that way; and I 
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hope the Senator will propose to the Senate some compromise, 
some solution, so that this work may go on, and so that his own 
State may benefit, as it will, tremendously. 

Mr. ASHURST. Suppose I should enter the Senator's resi- 
deuce, where under the law he is living peacefully, and I should 
begin to take out his furniture and his wares and chattels, and 
when he objected I should say, “ Make some offer of compro- 
mise.” Does he not realize that California is entering Arizona, 
or attempting to do so, and take Arizona’s property. If a | 
burglar enters your house and begins to carry off your goods, 
what will you reply when the burglar says, “ How shall we 
compromise this? How much shall I have of it?” 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it as bad as that? 

Mr. ASHURST. is worse, 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, in that case, Mr. President, 
there is nothing for the peacemaker to do but to retire. 

Mr. ASHURST. I welcome the peacemaker, but I shall not 
permit him, great physician that he is, to perform a Crsarian 
operation on Arizona, 

Vir. JOHNSON and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Arizona yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course, the Senator from New York, with 
the best of intentions, has met the fate that generally is met under 
those circumstances. But let me say to him that all of this talk 
about taking the property of Arizona is sound and fury, because 
Arizona stands there saying, “Give us $6,000,000 a year, and 
we are perfectly willing you should do just as you see fit.” 
That is Arizona’s position to-day, and the United States Govern- 
ment can not afford to permit Arizona or any other State in the 
Union to hold up the United States Government for $6,000,000, 
any other sum. 

Mr. ASHURST. “Stil! harping on my daughter.” I have | 
heard nothing this afternoon from the able Senator except that 
Arizona is demanding $6,000,000 a year. Let us see about that. | 
California, rich, powerful, aggressive, a proud State in the 
Union, as I said the other day, politically, socially, indus- 
trially, and economically one of the great States of the Union. 
Hydroelectric power and petroleum-gasoline are the great horses 


It 


or 


is, 


od of God which are always on the road, and which never grow 
weary. Arizona has the potential hydroelectric power: Cali 
3 fornia has the base which furnishes the gasoline. Suppose that 


Arizona had the power and the influence to tap all California’s | 
oil wells by one gigantic conduit, and take all thereof into 
Arizona, What would the Senator think about it? That 
what you are proposing to do to Arizona’s hydroelectric power. 


is 





Mr. JONNSON. Perfect nonsense. 
Mr. ASHURST. Everything is branded as nonsense by my 


friend from California except what he says. 

Mr. JOHNSON There not anything of the sort that 
proposed to be done in this instance, or by this bill, nothing of 
the character or of the sort at all. | 

} 


Is is 


Mr. ASHURST. Suppose Arizona had the power and the dis- 
position und it were physically possible to go into the oil 
fields in southern California. and to take seven-eighths of the | 
oil and send it to Arizona by a conduit. Would the Senator | 
think that was fair? 

Mr. JOHNSON. What a perfectly silly analogy that is. That | 


as nothing to do with this potential 
Mr 


ASHURST. Would it be fair if we could do it? 
Mr. JOHNSON You could not do it, in the first place—— } 
Mr. ASTHIURST. I know we could not do it, and you can not | 
tuke this power. 
Mr. JOHNSON. And you would not do it, in the second | 
piace We are not attempting anything of that sort, in the | 
> i instance We would not attempt it, and the United States | 
M ( ernment, undertaking, us it is, to have flood control in the | 


C vglorado 


River of the waste water, is not attempting anything 
the character that is insinuated by the Senator from 


rizona 


M ASHIURST. Suppose we should attempt it and could | 
deo it Would it be fair? 

ir. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
nugain? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, but I must hurry along. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to return to the Cmwsarian 


perution which the Senator mentioned, the purpose of that 
operation is to save two lives, the life of the mother and the 


life of the baby lx if not possible, if some plan can be worked 


ul by which this development can go on, that the life of 
Arizona will be preserved? I have heard the Senator say, and 
he said it very eloquently yesterday, that the very life of 
Arizona depends upon the possession of this water. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; surely. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Then, perhaps, a Cesarian section of the 
one mentioned by the Senator would be of benefit to the 

tate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Sever the jugular and a man dies. When 
you build a high dam at Boulder Canyon you have severed our 
jugular. Our growth would be stunted. It would be nothing 
to compare with what we might achieve if the dam were placed 
higher up the river. 

The surface of the water at the Boulder Canyon is only 
700 feet above sea level. It is proposed to generate 550,000 
firm or primary horsepower there. That means, as the able 
Representative from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] said in his report, 
that sufficient water must flow over the dam every minute of 
every hour of every day of every year. Where is the water 
going after it shall have passed over the dam? It never will 
be recaptured. It will have gone on to Mexico. Place the dam 
at Glen Canyon, where the altitude is three thousand-odd feet, 
place the diversion dam at Bridge Canyon, and then you do 
not waste the water which is poured over the dam in the gen- 
eration of this hydroelectric power. 

The truth is, and with regret I speak of it, to wit, that we 
are living in the center of the most avid period of the world’s 
history, avid for money, avid for success, avid to achieve re- 
sults. Speed, bulk, size, success, quantity, and majority are 
the gods of the age. Durability and stability are not much 
considered. Los Angeles, caught within the whirlpool of her 
enormous growth, requires potable water and is quite careless 
in her methods of distributing water belonging to others. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of course, I think these 
power projects should be developed wherever it is possible. I 
will say to the Senator from Arizona that I would like very 
much to have some arrangement made which would enable me 
to vote for the bill. I want to ask if there is any provision 
in the bill which would prevent the same thing happening to 
the power after it is developed that has happened to the 
Muscle Shoals power after it was developed? 

In order that the Senator may understand what I mean, let 
me say that in the act of 1916, which was passed while I was 
a Member of the House and with the drawing of which I had 
something to do, this provision was included: 


The plant or plants provided for under this act shall be constructed 
and operated— 
Constructed and operated—- 


solely by the Government and not in conjunction with other 


industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 


any 


Now, that is the law. Instead of that being done, the Gov- 
ernment has never operated the plant at all, but in absolute 
violation of law it has turned the plant over to the Alabama 
Power Co. to be operated, and the Alabama Power Co. has 
been operating it ever since its completion to the interest and 
profit of the Alabama Power Co. and to the interest and profit 
of no other person, I believe, not only in the State of Alabama 
but in the United States or in the world, excepting the oflicers 
and owners of the Alabama Power Co. 

I want to ask the proponents of the bill, the Senator from 
California or anyone else, if there is any provision in the Dill 
which will prevent that identical thing happening after this 
work shall be completed? In other words, will the Govern- 
ment operate the plant after it is completed and after it 


is 


constructed out of the money belonging to all the people? Will 
the Government operate it for the benefit of those people 
within transmission distance of Boulder dam, or how will it 


be done? 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Senator has reached 
now a point in the bill upon which there is a diversity of 
opinion. The senior Senator from Utah |Mr. Smoor}, 2s | 


understand it, and the Senator from Colorado |Mr. Puivps], 
as I understand his position, are opposed to the measure be- 
cause within it there is an alternative proposition which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to construct the works 
which might generate electricity, and to lease in units or other- 
wise at the switchboard the power, or in the alternative to 
lease the water for power. Those Senators, as I understand 
their position—I may not state it accurately, because they have 
not stated it upon the floor, but I believe their opposition to 
be founded upon the consideration which I suggest—insist that 
there shall be no alternative provision by which the Secretary 
of the Interior may construct the generating works and lease 
at the switchboard the units of power and the like, but that 
the entire situation shall be left so that, if I may use the 
term, private initiative will not be in any degree interfered 
with. Now, it is our hope, if the bill shall become a law, 


that municipalities within striking distance or within reuson- 
able distance of the works 








192% 
Mr. McKELLAR. Within economical transmission distance. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator has supplied the appropriate 
term—within economical transmission distance, will contract 
for the power. I can say to the Senator that one municipality, 
the city of Los Angeles, by popular vote at the present time 
stands ready to take all the power that will not be given to 
various other cities or others who seek the power, and stands 
ready to take, as well, 250,000 horsepower, as I understand the 
present condition. So it is our hope that a situation such as 
the Senator fears will never arise. 


It is a hope. I can not 
say what may happen. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Could we not provide in the bill that when 
the power is developed it shall be operated by the Government, 
and the Government shall sell it to cities and towns preferably, 
but, if not, to other users at a reasonable price, and not sell it 
through power companies which will charge the people tre- 
mendous prices? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Dill gives the cities and towns and 
political subdivisions a preferential right first. Now, it is 
essential in this particular construction that there be an elas- 
ticity in the administration of the bill, left with the Secretary 
of the Interior, who is to administer it. That is because we are 
requiring, before there is a shovelful of earth turned or a single 
dollar expended, that the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
in his hands contracts which will pay for the entire construc- 
tion of the stupendous work, We left, therefore, at his in- 
stance—because it was at his instance in writing requested— 
the mode of administration in alternative fashion, and we must 
leave him some leeway, some discretion, some elasticity in order 
that the financial set-up may be ultimately accomplished. 

We have a different proposition than there is at Muscle 
Shoals. There the Government expended all of its money in 
erecting the works and in doing the job, and never got a penny 
of it back. All the talk about “ dipping into the Treasury” in 
this case is the merest twaddle. We do not ask a single penny 
from the Government of the United States. We do not ask 
that the Treasury shall give to us any money of any kind or 
any character, except the initial loan which shall be put into 
this particular enterprise. We take the burden of financing 
this great public enterprise, and we take the burden of it so there 
can not be a single solitary thing done until we have financed 
it. We are in a different position from Muscle Shoals. We 
have left with the Secretary of the Interior, who is to admin- 
ister the bill, the alternative in the administration. He de- 
sired it, he asked it, and the provisions were inserted at his 
request, and I think reasonably so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the Senator understands I 
have great sympathy with his project and I hope it will be 
arranged so I can yote for it. I would like to do it. At the 
same time I do not think the Government ought to lend its 
credit, if it does not do anything more than that, or furnish 
the money in the initial steps of the program unless some such 
provision is made. If it is going to be for the benefit of all 
the people, if the people are going to get cheaper electric rates, 
all well and good; but if we are going simply to furnish the 
credit of the United States to build this great plant for cer- 
tain power companies who are going to charge the people just 
as much as before, and if the only ones who will be really bene- 


fited may be those great power companies, then I do not think | 


we ought to agree to it. I will say in all frankness that I 
hope some arrangement can be made by which it can be con- 
ducted for the benefit of all the people. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I say to the Senator that he is fight- 
ing just exactly the fight that I have been fighting on the 
bill? I eliminate the opposition of Arizona now because that 
comes on a different theory entirely, but I say to you, sir, 
that the opposition there is to the bill, the opposition which 
is the real opposition, the opposition which denies the power 
of the United States Government to do what the Government 
may desire with its own property, the opposition which would 
let 60,000 men, women, and children die in the Imperial Valley 
before they would permit relief to be given them from the Colo- 
rado River, the opposition to the bill, I say to you, sir—and I 
say without fear of contradiction—comes from exactly the same 
source to which the Senator refers, comes from the power corpo- 
rations of the United States who stand like a lion in the path 


preventing relief to these people which so richly they deserve | 


and to which their perils entitle them from the Government of 
the United States. 
INVESTIGATION OF 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


During the delivery of Mr. ASHURST’S speech, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Arizona yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let me make this short 


statement. 


I feel that courtesy requires me to yield. I realize 
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that a Senator holding the floor, however, can not capitulate 
and bargain with the Chair or with the Senate; and so I must 
have it understood that yielding to these matters of courtesy 
and necessity does not in any way prejudice my right under 
the rules. I yield to the Senator from Missouri with that 
understanding. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should not have 
interrupted the speech of the Senator from Arizona except 
that the work of the committee in which I with others am 
engaged must go on this afternoon. I desire to offer a resolu- 
tion on behalf of the special committee, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I think I had better suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I assume that the resolution is of 
some consequence. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think it is, except that it 
extends the time of the special committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution be read. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the resolution be read for the information 
of the Senate. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask that the resolution be read 
for the information of the Senate. I do not think there will 
be any objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DALE in the chair). The 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 364), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolutions Nos. 195, 227, and 258 of the 


Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and Senate Resolution No. 324 of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, be, and they hereby are, continued 
in force during the Seventieth Congress. 

That the special committee created pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 195 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is authorized in its 
discretion to open any or all ballot boxes and examine and tabulate any 
or all ballots and scrutinize all books, and 
are now in its possession or any that shall come into its possession, 
concerning the general election held in the State of Pennsylvania on the 
2d day of November, 1926. 

Resolved further, ‘That the general authority of the said special com- 
mittee is hereby extended to cover the nomination and election of any 
Senator at any general election held during the year 1926. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of 


papers, documents which 


Is there objection to the pres- 
the resolution? 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I will state to the Senator from 


New Hampshire that I think I can answer the inquiry because, 


I take it, I already have the substance of it from what the 
Senator has just said to me. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The purpose of the resolution is, 


first, to make it clear that the Senate committee will have the 
right to sit during the recess of Congress, a conclusion, I think, 
which follows from action heretofore taken, but I do not want 
any doubt about it; and, second, specifically to give the com- 
mittee the right to examine the ballots so far as may be neces- 
sary. Our power already goes to the extent of examining the 
books and papers. We already have the ballot boxes here from 
the two sections of Pennsylvania which are principally involved 
namely, Allegheny County and the city of Philadelphia. Those 
boxes are here, and we have authority to obtain the ballot boxes 
from the whole State. It is not our purpose, unless something 


| shall develop in the future, to try to bring the ballot boxes 


here from perhaps more than one or two other counties, which 
are all, so far as we now know, that seem to be necessary to 
our investigation; but we can not systematically and with 
accuracy determine the matters that we must determine if we 
are to make a report to the Senate that shall mean anything 
unless we are allowed to go into these ballot boxes and to verify 
from them the returns that have been made. The purpose now 
is to confer that specific authority. 

Mr. MOSES. And this request grows out of the notice of con- 
test which has been filed by Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It grows out of the whole situation, 
The original resolution covered expenditures of money and the 
things done to secure nomination or election during the past 
year, 1926. A subsequent resolution authorized the committee 
to impound the ballots. The parties in interest, Mr. Vare and 
Mr. Wilson, were both called before the committee and they 
both signed a request to the authorities of Pennsylvania to turn 
over the ballot boxes to the committee. They have been brought 
here from those two great counties. Also there was a request, 
joined in by those gentlemen, to bring in the election records. I 
think that, under the authority we already have, we can pro- 
ceed with the inquiry, except that there is no specific instruction 
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to open the ballot boxes if we deem it necessary to do so. We 
can not complete this work and make a report to the Senate 
that will really mean anything and that will be of real value 
unless we get this authority. The thought of the joint com- 
mittee has been to proceed with that work during the vacation 
and ascertain whether the ballots in the boxes check with the 
returns, and so forth. 

Mr. MOSES. I appreciate all that the Senator has said. May 
I ask him what is the state of the allocation of money made 
from the contingent fund of the Senate for this purpose? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There has already been a report 
as to the expenditure of funds. I am going to be frank and 
say that I have got to consult with the committee regarding 
the mutter, but it will probably be necessary to have some more 
money. That phase of the subject, however, is not covered by 
this resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. My immediate thought when I heard the reso- 
lution read was that it was necessary that it should go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. As I have been standing kere surveying the Chamber, 
however, I discover that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Reep] is not now present, and I suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri, while I have no personal objection whatever to 
the immediate consideration of the resolution, it might be at 
least ethical not to take action in his absence, 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I do no want to take any advantage 
of the absence of any Senator. The only difficulty with me is 
that I have left the work of the committee temporarily for this 
purpose; we are getting toward the end of the session; and it 
did not occur to me that anybody in the Senate could really 
have an objection to the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania entered the Chamber. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Pennsylvania has now come 
in. He may acquaint himself with the situation, and then 
state his position for himself. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have examined 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Missouri. At first 
sight the only criticism that I have of it is that it does not go 
far enough. It authorizes the committee “in its discretion to 
open any or all ballot boxes.” It seems to me that it would be 
preferable to have the resolution read that the committee is 
authorized and directed to open all ballot boxes in its possession. 
I do not think that the investigation ought to be piecemeal. I 
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think that in fairness the committee ought to open all the boxes | 


which they have. 
Then I notice the last clause extends the authority of the 


special committee “to cover the nomination and election of | 


atiy Senator at any general election held during the year 1926.” 
I ask the Senator what that is intended to cover? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is intended to cover the Maine 
cas The other resolution specifically referred to an election 
to be held on the 2d day of November, the general election. The 
Maine election was held in September, 1926. I am not particu- 
lar about it, but many people have been clamoring to have the 
matter looked into, and that is what the clause referred to is 
intended to cover. There is no secret about it at all. I do not 
know that there will ever be an investigation, but the committee 
thought that it ought to be in position to make it if it shall be 
called on to do so, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the Maine case had 
already been well investigated, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know whether it has been 
or hot 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no particular knowledge 
and no particular concern about it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I can assure the Senator we do 
not want to go into it unless we are compelled to do so by our 
duties. 

In regard to the opening of the ballot boxes let me say to 
the Senator that both Mr. Vare and Mr. Wilson appeared be- 
fore the committee at our request and signed requests to the 
authorities in Allegheny County and in Philadelphia to deliver 
the ballots from those two counties, and I am not sure but the 
request is broad enough to cover all of the counties of the 
State. However, in consultation with those gentlemen, the 
statement was made to us that probably there would be no con- 
test in regard to the greater part of the State, but that if 
either of them wanted any particular ballots investigated they 
would make that known, and we assured them on behalf of the 
conunittee that, so far as time permitted, we would accord with 
their request. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There are a very large num- 
ber of “ zero” districts throughout the State in which VareE got 
the “zeros” and his udversary got all the votes which were 
reported, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. That was mentioned by Mr. Vanrer. 
We told him that if he would file with us a list of those dis- 
tricts from which he wanted to have the ballot boxes brought 
in we would have them brought in. He has not filed any such 
list up to date; so that it is left there in that way. I am asking 
the Senate to trust the committee to do its work as thoroughly 
as time and opportunity will permit. I hope there will be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, I have not had 
any chance to discuss this matter with Mr. Vare or any of his 
representatives ; and I think I shall have to ask that the reso- 
lution lie over until to-morrow under the rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not imagine there will be 
any difficulty about it to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania objects to the present consideration of the resolution, and 
it will lie over until to-morrow. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I send to the desk a conference report 
which I ask may be read, and for which I shall ask immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15547) to authorize appropriations for construction at military 
posts, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 

gree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 3. That in order to make further provision for the 
military post construction fund established by the act approved 
March 12, 1926, the Secretary of Wur is authorized to cause to 
be retransferred to the War Department, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, all real property heretofore transferred, 
or any part thereof, since January 1, 1919, from the War De- 
partment to other departments, bureaus, branches, or activities 
of the Government and no longer actually and necessarily re- 
quired for their use, respectively, and upon the retransfer to 
the War Department of any such property the Secretary of War 
shall report the same to the Congress with recommendations as 
to its sale and the deposit of the proceeds to the credit of the 
military post construction fund.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

J. W. Wapsworts, Jr., 

Davip A. REED, 

MorkIs SHEPPARD, 

DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 

HimAM BINGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. Frank JAMES, 

JOHN Putvir HI, 

JoHN J. McSwatn, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, an agreement has been 
reached upon all items in the bill; they have all been discussed 
in the Senate on a prior occasion; no important change has 
been made; and I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report, with the understanding 
that there will be no extended debate upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire if that is all 
the Senator from New York has been waiting for? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was hoping he was listening to the debate 
on the pending bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Ve have been waiting for two years 
for the bill on which I have presented the conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well; we will assist the Senator in 
passing the bill; but we have been waiting for 50 years for the 
Boulder Canyon dam bill, and please assist us in passing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 












MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
can, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10485) for the 
relief of William C. Harllee. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to’ the bill (H. R. 16800) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes; requested a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Funk, Mr. Stmmons, Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. GRIFFIN, and 
Mr. CoLLINs Were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Myr. Date in the chair) laid be- 
fore the Senate the action of the House of Representatives dis- 
agreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16800) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Puipes, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Carper, Mr, Guiass, 
and Mr. Kenprick conferees on the part of the Senate. 

LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection 
und development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. ODDIB. Mr. President, I think consideration of the 
pending measure will be expedited if I may obtain permission 
to insert in the Recorp certain extracts from the hearings 
which were held before the Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation at Las Vegas, Nev., on November 2, 1925. in which 
a number of Senators participated. Statements were made at 
these hearings regarding the Colorado River development by 
the sble engineer, Mr. F. E. Weymouth, who had for many 
vears been chief engineer and chief of construction of the 
heclamation Service, and who is one of the ablest engineers aud 
best nuthorities in the country on reclamation matters, 

Mr. President, I am strongly in favor of this proposed legis 
lation, the Swing-Johnson bill, and the material which I am 
placing im the Recorp will be more eloquent and instructive 
than any speech which I might make in its behalf. It gives 
accurate and reliable statistics regarding the whole Colorado 
River problem, and brings out the valuable and useful discus- 
sion of the several members of the committee with these 
experts, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the print- 
ing in the Recorp of the material referred to by the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Theve being no objection, the extracts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF F. BE. WEYMOUTH, CIVIL ENGINEER 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McNary). Mr. Weymouth, what experience have 
you had as a eivil engineer? 


Mr. WeyMouTH. Twenty-five years’ experience. Twenty years [ was 


in the Reclamation Service. The last eight years of that I was chief 
of construction and chief engineer 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McNary). Very well, Mr. Weymouth, the com- 
mittee will be glad to have you discuss the matter in your own way. 


Mr. Wrymoutrn. The Reclamation Service began almost from the 
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and the one at Grand Valley. The physical conditions are such In 
the upper States that in nearly all cases or in all cases the water 
can be taken out of the streams in the State to irrigate the lands 
in that State, and for that reason, so far as I know, there never has 
been any difference of opinion among the different States in the upper 
basin as to how the uapper-basin waters of the Colorado River should 
be regulated. You gentlenren are famillar with the reasons which lead 
up to the suggestion that a pact be formed between the upper basin 
ind ,the lower basin States. The lands in California are very easy 
to reclaim. That is because they lie low and adjacent to the river 
ind it is comparatively easy to get the water out of the river onte 
the land. 

In Arizona it is possible to irrigate along the bottoms some two 
hundred and eighty or ninety thousand acres of land easily, of which 
about 115,000 acres is in the present Yuma project—will be when it 
is completed There is another project in Arizona that is perhaps 
feasible—the so-called Parker-Gila project. The plan proposed in coun- 
nection with that was made by the Arizona Engineering Commission, 
consisting of an engineer appointed by the Reclamation Service and an 
engineer appointed by the State of Arizona and another selected by 
the Geological Survey. These men investigated this Parker-Gila proj 
ect and reported that in their opinion it was feasible; that about 
674,000 acres could be irrigated by a canal taken out at Parker by con 
structing a dam at that point and raising the water about 100 feet 


| and irrigating about 160,000 acres by grav ity and something over 600,000 


time if its inception the study of the Colorado River and its basin: | 


that is, as to the amount of irrigable land in the several States, and 
to that end asked each of the State engineers or other proper State 
official to furnish the service with the amount of irrigable land in their 
State; that is, whether or not they thought it would be practical to 
irrigate it. That information was, of course, necessary in order to 
determine any feasible scheme of development of the river as a whole 
rhe service spent a great deal of time investigating various reservoir 
sites in the basin as early as 1902 and 1903, made surveys of the 
Mohave Reservoir site, the Bull Head site, and the Parker site on thé 
lower river, and later on constructed the Yuma project heading at 
Laguna Dam, which you gentlemen have seen. The service has also 


constructed two projects in the upper basin—the Uncompahgre project 





acres by pumping. That lund will perhaps some time be reclaimed, 
although the pump lift is 200 feet. 

Senator PitrMan. How much is the pump lift? 

Mr. WreyMouru. About 200 feet, 

Senator PirrMan, You think that that will be feasible at some time? 

Mr. WeYyMouTH. Perhaps some time. Those two 
Gila project and the land adjacent to the river—-makes a million acres 
in Arizona. You have heard in the last few days a great deal about 


this is, the Parker 


the so-called high-line project in Arizona, for which various claims 
have been made as to the acreage that could be irrigated Some of 
the schemes that have been suggested contemplate Irrigating as much 
as three and one-half million acres of land and other plains 2,000,000 
acres This engineering commission of which I have spoken alse 
investigated that project. They investigated several different schemes 
One was to build a dam at Boulder Canyon to an elevation of about 
1.290 feet and carry a canal down along the sides of the mountains, 
with long tunnels, 70 or SO or 90 miles long, to reclaim a large area 
down there about 2,000,000 acres of land they reduced the acreage 
from 3,000,000 to about 2,000,000, This commission, however, came to 
the conclusion that the project was infeasible and that they would not 
recommend any money be made available for the further investigation 
of that project. At the present time I understand that the State of 
Arizona has filed on the waters of the Colorado River to reclaim about 
three and one-half million acres of land’‘in Arizona under this so-cailed 
high-line canal. That would take about 14,000,000 aere-feet of water, 
which is about all of the water there is in the whole river, 

Senator PrirMan tefore you leave that; do your studies of 
report that declared this proposed project of 2,000,000 acres in Arizona 
infeasible cause you to agree or disagree with the opinion of that com 
mission of engineers? 

ir. WeymMoutTH. Well, I fully agree with them that the project is not 
worthy of further investigation and that it is not feasible In those 
investigations, they suggested different headings where the water could 


be taken out but all had about the same elevation One scheme was te 
take out the water at Spencer Canyon The present play, though, 1 
believe, is to take it out at Bridge Canyon, and it is for that reason, i 
understand, that Arizona is in favor of a dam at that point With your 
peruyission, | would like to read two or three pages of the report of the 
engineers to the Secretary of the Interior, of which I was one, in re 
erence to this high-line cunal 

The CHAIRMAN, The tame of the other engines ppear t 


document? 

Mr. WeymMoutrim,. Yes 

Che CHAIRMAN, Very well, 

Mr. Wrymoutu, The members of the board signing the report are 
Spencer Cosby, who is a colonel in the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army; W. Kelley, chief engineer of the Federal Power Commi 
ion; BH. B. Dabler, engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation; and Ilerman 
Stabler, chief of land 


Walker R. Young, engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation, and myseif 


classification branch of the Geological Survey 


I might say this particular letter refers to the engineering report 
Sturdevant and Stam, which was filed with your committee a few days 
izo The report, of which I will read the nrajor portion, is as follows 
In accordance with your request, the committee of engineers ap 
pointed by you to consider the problems of the Colorado River has the 
loner to submit the following report on the canal project set forth ir 
report of G. W. Sturdey mnt and E. L. Stam, dated September 1S 
ys 


This project i i proposal to divert water from the Colorade PR 
at or near Spencer Canyon for the irrigation of 3,500,000 acer 


in southwestern Arizona The canal, with an intake elevation of 2,000 





feet, would 
by alternating tannels and open channels it would extend 
direction across Grapevine Creek, Hualpai wash, 
and Detrital or Squaw wash, and the intervening mountain ranges to 
slope of the Black Mountains about 5 miles east of the old 
Eldorado Ferry; thence down the west slope and around the southern 
extremity of the Black Mountains, crossing the Santa Fe Railroad about 
Yucea Station ; 


in a southwesterly 


the western 


thence down the east side of Sacra 
mento Valley and through a long tunnel to the Williams River Valley 
t the head of Mohave Creek; thence up the Williams Valley, crossing 
Big Sandy and Santa Maria Rivers about 10 miles above their junction; 
thence in a st direction Data Creek and Bullard 
under a low divide into Butler Valley, and down the west slope 
of Harcura Mountains to a crossing of the Santa Fe Railroad about 3 
miles east of Vicksburg Station. Here the main body of irrigable land 
would begin and the first main lateral would branch off. Thence the 
main canal would extend eastward through comparatively level country 
ro the Ha Agua Fria Valleys, through Paradise 
Valley, to a siphon crossing of Salt River at Granite Creek Dam, the 
canal level being 157 fect above the dam crest; thence southeasterly 
to a crossing of the Gila River about 7 miles below Florence; thence 
southwesterly to Casa Grande and westerly to a point 8 miles south 
west of Maricopa, the elevation at that point being approximately 1,500 
feat The leneth of this canal is given by the promoters as approxi- 
mately 548 miles with measurements following the course outlined, on 
ihe best contour maps available give 560 miles to Santa Maria cross 
o Granite Reef Dam, and 645 to the end.” 
Senator JON What is the total? 
Mr. WryMor 1. The 
much longer than that. 


miles south of 


ithwesterly across 


wash 


sayampa and 


420 to Vicksburg, 555 
total length is 645 miles as measured on the 
{ Reading :] 
actually located, it is safe to say that it would 
be even longer and possibly over 800 miles long. It is our belief that 
tl average leneth water would have to travel from diversion to land 
} } ) 


would hardly be less than 700 miles 


If the canal were 


Che irrigable area appears to include all of the lands that can be 


eached from this canal It is known that a portion of this area, 
particularly in the lower Gila Valley below Sentinal Butte, is unsuited 
to irrigation and there are also about 300,000 acres now irrigated from 
other source which seem to be included. However, it is impossible 
from information furnished by the promotors of this plant, or any 
other data at the present available, to determine even approximately 
ihe area o nds which couid be properly classed as irrigable, and we 
have grave doubts that so large a body of irrigable land exists under 
this proposed canal 

Land in this locality requires for successful irrigation at least 8 

e-fe per acre delivered Considering the great leneth of this 
canal system, even though all of the main canals are concrete lined, 


ke from seepage and evaporation will certainly amount to 25 per 


if to 40 per cent Taking the smaller amount, it will be necessary 
to divert 4 acre-feet for each acre of land, or 14,000,000 acre-feet for 
il eason The maximum use of water in irrigation in this section 
in July and averages about 13 per cent of the total for the year. 

th lemand will require a canal with a capacity of 30,000 second-feet. 


The first 35 or 40 miles of the canal would be located in shale along 
precipitous cliffs d narrow benches within the canyon. Considering 
the well-known treacherous character of shale when saturated with 
t! it would be necessary to place the entire canyon section 
of th tt in tunnel 
urther on, the main canal will traverse a great deal of country 
With steep slopes and so irregular that the construction of a surface 
canal « the necessury capacity would be exceedingly expensive and 
! { itt inte 
Throughout its entire length, the main eanal will cross thousands 
of water cou varying from small gulleys to deep, wide canyons. 
viol haracterized by local storms of very violent character 
ud at each «drainage crossing adequate provision must be made for 
irrying storm waters across the canal This again would add 
to the expen of the undertaking 


‘Messrs. Sturdevant and Stam state that the 
will not exceed 27 


from Snaer 


total length of tunnels 
estimate is over 80 miles, the tunnel 


imento Valley into Williams River Valley being alone as long 


miles Our 


as their total 

Phe low-water level at Spencer Canyon, as 
ide by the Geological Survey durir 
It will therefore be 


about 900 feet high 


determined in the sur- 
vy m g the past summer, is 1,112 
necessary to construct a dam for diversion 
above low-water level It is not known how far 
below water level satisfactory 
“With our 
questionable whether a dam from 900 to 1,000 feet high, developing 


lin ordinary 


foundations can be found. 


present knowledge of the principles of dam design, it 


allowable limits is practicable or economically 
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constructed down the canyon to a few miles above Grand | difficulties of handling a river with three times the low-water flow 


ib It is known that the upper 200 feet of this dam would have 
shale abutments, which probably would not be found permissible in a 
lam of thi ha 
“There is still to be considered a difficulty whieh is perhaps the | 
most serious of all—the operation of a canal system 700 miles long 


with 500 miles of main canal in rough, mountainous country. 


} 
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of the Colorado River along canyon walls, rough lava mountain slopes, 
and across wide detrital washes for 500 miles are hard to visualize, 
and one break in this canal would mean the shutting off of water 
to this entire area for a period which would ruin crops. A storage 
and regulating reservoir on the canal line near the irrigable area of 
sufficient capacity to tide over such an emergency or, indeed, to meet 
ordinary requirements in operating so huge a system, seems to be 
unavailable, and no mention of such a necessary adjunct to the system 
has been made by the promoters. 

** Messrs. Sturdevant and Stam state that the construction cost of 
their project, including dam, high-line canal, and lateral canals, will 
be $200,000,000. It is believed that the actual construction cost of 
such a project, if indeed it is feasible at all, would far exceed this 
estimate. 

“We consider that this project is inadvisable and is not worthy of 
serious consideration.” 

Senator SHortTRIpGS. What is your idea as to the approximate cost 
of that canal? 

Mr. WeyMovuTH. More money than there is In the world, I guess, 

Senator SHortTripcre. Well, that, of course, is an answer; but, 
have you made any approximation as to the total cost? 

Mr. Wrymovrnu. We tried to make some estimates and I judge it 
would be at least six or seven hundred million of dollars. 

Senator SxHorrripcr. Would that include the cost of the dam? 

Mr. WeymoutnH. Yes; that might include the cost of the dam. 

Senator SnortTripcr. What storage capacity would the 
have? 

Mr. WryMouTH. At Spencer Canyon, it would be very little. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pardon me. You said that to irrigate this would 
require 14,000,000 acre-feet per annum? 

Doesn’t that exceed the capacity of this basin if a dam were con- 
structed at Spencer Canyon? 

Mr. WreyMouTnH. Yes. 

The CHateMAN. To what extent does it exceed it? 

Mr. Weymovurn. Probably the flow of the river is about 
20,000,000 acre-feet and the present areas that are irrigated need to 
be taken eare of and some expansion of areas that is feasible to irri 
gate needs to be tuken care of. You see, all of the lower river, under 
the compact, is only allowed seven and one-half million acre-feet and 
this one scheme contemplated 14,000,000 acre-feet. Now, while this 
report referred to a particular project, all of the high-line schemes 
are very similar but the scheme that they have under consideration 
now, as I understand it, contemplates taking out a canal heading at 
Bridge Canyon after building a dam eight or nine hundred feet high. I 
wanted to state all of these things, because it seems to me that th 
entire scheme is so visionary that it ought to be killed off for all time 
to come, that is, in considering what should be done with the water in 
the river. 

Senator PrrrMAN. We have a map here which is gotten out 
the LaRue report and it does not seem to have a dam site on here 
named Bridge Canyon. Is that identical with or near the so-calle d 
Spencer Canyon? 

Mr. WeyMoutH. Yes; it is very near. It is only 8 or 9 miles away. 
Bridge Canyon is about 12 miles below the Diamond Creek site. 

Senator Pirrman. But the Bridge Canyon site and the Spencer 
Canyon site are advocated by its supporters before this committee for 
the purpose of accomplishing the purposes of irrigation such as you 


reser voir 


whole 


under 


have described? 

Mr. WeymoutTi. Yes, sir, 

Senator PirrMan. And no 
selected the result would be just 
fied to? 

Mr. WeyMoutnH. Yes, sir; and the reason that I have at this time 
in my testimony taken up the question of the so-called high-line canal 
in Arizona is because of its effect on the development of the river as a 
whole as to where a dam should be built or should not be built. 

Senator Oppre. How many miles of tunnel were contemplated in that 
high-line scheme? 

Mr. WeyMoutH. It would be 70 or 80 miles 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Mr. Weymouth. 

Mr. WrymoutrH. A witness appeared at Phoenix and advocated as 
a first step in the development of the Colorado River a dam at the 
Dewey site to control the floods. The Reclamation Service 
investigated that site, among many others. We estimated that we 
could build a dam at that point for about $11,000,000, It is a good 
dam site and a good reservoir site, but comparatively small. I do not 
recall just what effect th:t site alone would have in connection with 
the regulation of the river, but I remember distinctly that we made 
a plan—worked out a scheme for controlling of floods of the river by 
building of dams at the Dewey site, Bluff site, Flaming Gorge, and at 
the Juniper site at an estimated cost of about $40,000,000. With those 
reservoirs we believe that we could control the river to a flow of about 
70,000 cubic feet a second. We believe that with floods of 70,000 
cubie feet a second that there would be danger of inundation of the 


matter which one of those sites they 
about the same as you have te 


so-called 


‘The | Imperial Valley and the breaking of the levees of the Yuma project; 
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that is, experience has proven that whenever the river gets up higher ! 


that 30,000 or 40,000 cubic feet a second that it is not only apt to 
overtop its banks where there are no levees but the river gets so high 
that it undercuts the levees, even where protected, and it is very dan- 
eerous, and therefore the river should be controlled to a lower dis 
charge—-something like 30,000 or 40,000 cubic feet a second—and it 
wis because of that fact which led, to the investigation on the lower 
ver to see if a large reservoir site could not be found downstream 
somewhere to regulate the flow to about 30,000 or 40,000 second-feet. 
The so-called Kinkaid Act authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
io have an investigation made to determine how to protect the Im- 
perial Valley and that led to the investigation of the Boulder Canyon 
site. At the same time, we investigated all possible sites on the lower 
river, because we believe that eventually all of the head in the river 
should be utilized for power, that is, no dam should be permitted to be 
iilt anywhere in the river that will interfere with the best develop- 
ment as a whole and for that reason we worked out a scheme for the 
development of the river as a whole to see if the Boulder Canyon 
would fit into that scheme. That scheme contemplated building a dam 
it Bridge Canyon about 550 or 560 feet high, another at Boulder 
Canyon or rather Black Canyon, where we were to-day; another one at 
Bulls Head, where water could be reregulated and some power developed, 
ind another dam down at Parker. That site could be utilized to re- 
regulate the flow and serve as a diversion dam for the Parker project 
and also ereate some power. With those four dams, all of the head 
of the river between the Grand Canyon Park and Parker could be de- 


veloped; that is, so that there would not be any power lost. Mr. | 


LaRue has suggested another scheme for developing that river, building 
a dam at Bridge Canyon but nothing at Boulder Canyon and then there 
ar everal low dams suggested by him down the river, the names of 
which I have forgotten, but they are all in his report. He thinks 
it is a mistake to build high dams. Why, I do not know. In con- 
structing a dam in the Colorado River, one thing should be kept in 
mind at all times and that is that the principal cost of building any 
dam in the river below the Grand Canyon is the cost of getting 
started; that is, wherever you build a dam, you have got to build a 
ruilroad out to the site; you nrust build a large camp to take care 
of «a large construction crew and you must build a large construction 
plant and all that sort of thing; the river must be diverted and it eosts 
just as much to divert the river for a low dam as it will for a high 
dam. Now, all of those things will cost somewhere around $16,000,000 
or $17,000,000 before you get started to build the dam itself. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Weymouth, do you think it is necessary to con- 
struct any dams other than the 550-foot dam at Boulder Canyon to 
control the flood waters of the Colorado River? 

Mr. WeymoutnH. No, no; but I think, however, that we should take 
into consideration these different sites, so that after the Boulder Can- 

u lam is built the river will be left in such shape that other dams 
can later on be built so as to get the maximum amount of power out 
of the river and the maximum amount of water for irrigation and, 
for that reason, we have studied all of these other sites to see what 
would be the best combination of dams we could build to develop the 
river and, for that reason, we worked up—I don’t remember now 
how many heights of dams or how many locations, but there were 
literally dozens of them, before we could select the best combination— 
the cheapest combination—and one thing that we took into consideration 
in all these studies was this, that the first development on the river 
should be at a point where power could be developed within transmis- 
sion distance—within a practical transmission distanee—of the present 
Now, if there was a dense population the whole length of 
the Colorado River that needed power or needed water for irrigation, 
it might mean a different kind of development than we would recom- 
mend under present conditions, or perhaps the first dam should be 
constructed at some other point, but under existing conditions there 
should be a dam built, we believe, to regulate the floods in the first 
place, I think everybody is agreed, somewhere, and about every one 
elieves that water should be stored somewhere so that all the lands 
in the lower valley can be reclaimed that are feasible of reclamation. 
Now, if those two things could be done and at the same time create 
power enough to pay for the dam and reservoir, that is the wise thing 
to do, and it was for that reason that we decided on the site at Black 
Canyon 


market. 


Senator Kenprick. In connection with the high line, Mr. Weymouth, 
do I understand you to say that the high dams proposed to the extent 
of 900 feet are to be used as diversion dams and would not be available 
lor storage purposes? 

Mr. WeyMoutH. Now, regarding the dam at Bridge Canyon, the en- 
xineers in the Reclamation Service worked up the storage capacity of 
a reservoir made by a dam 900 feet high and found it to be about 
1,000,000 acre-feet, so a dam at Bridge Canyon will not store water. 
In Mr. La Rue’s report, on page 72, you will note that he recommends 
a dam 566 feet high, or 556 feet high, and that table shows that there 
Will be no water available for flood coutrol or no water available for 
storage for irrigation. 

Senator Kenpricx. It is simply for the purpose of diverting the water 
at a high elevation? 
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Mr. Wermourn. Yes; or for power. That could be used for power 
at that height, but without any storage above it it would be of little 
value. Now, this one dam at Black or Boulder Canyon 550 feet high 
above the water surface would cost about $40,500,000, or, say, $41,000,- 
000, whereas, under Mr. La Rue’s scheme, to get power, to get water 
for irrigation, and to have flood control, he would have to have three 
dams. He would get power at Bridge Canyon and that dam will cost 
about thirty-two or three million, provided the foundation conditions 
are favorable, We made an estimate on a site at Bridge Canyon, If 
the foundations are favorable at a depth of 90 feet, you could build 
it for that amount, but we do not know that there is any suitable 
foundation there at all—that is, within feasible depth—so that we don’t 
know that there is a feasible dam site at Bridge Canyon. 

Senator Jones. You made your investigations and your report before 
Mr. La Rue made his report? 

Mr. Weymouru. Before he made this last report. 

Senator Jones. So he had the benefit, I assume, from your report 
he had that advantage? 

Mr. WeyrMoutH. Yes. The Glen Canyon Dam, where water would be 
stored, is a good reservoir site, but has a very poor dam site. The 
dam would be longer than at Black Canyon and the rock there is 
of very poor quality. 

Senator Jones. How much longer? 

Mr. WeryMouru. Thirty or 40 per cent, if I remember correctly. 
The rock up there is like soft brick. When we were there a corps 
of engineers of the Edison Co. were drilling there at that time and 
they had their workmen get us some samples of the rock out of the 
Side of the cliffs, and we put them in gunny sacks and boxes and 
brought them back down to Flagstaff and then shipped the samples to 
Denver and Washington, and the samples were mostly sand when they 
reached there. The rock is so soft it just crumbled You can crumble 
it up in your hands. 

Senator Jongs. It crumbled in transit? 

Mr. WeyrMouTsH. Yes. 

Senator Purves. Do we understand that the purposes of flood control, 
irrigation, control of silt, and production of power are in a measure 
conflicting: that is to say, that the ideal dam for power purposes would 
be of a different type than that you would need merely for flood 
control—you would need a different height dam to take care of siit 
over a period of years? If you were building a dam simply for power 
that was 550 feet high at Boulder Canyon, you could afford to divert 
the water—take the water out practically at the crest, but if you want 
it for flood control purposes, you should never fill the dam above a 
certain height, leaving enough capacity above that given height to take 
eare of the floods that might come into the dam; is that correct? 

Mr. WryMouTH. No. 

Senator Puiprs. Well, I would like to have your exposition of the 
different heights that would be suitable for the varying purposes, 
including irrigation. 

Mr. Wrymovurns. If a site was selected on the river where there was 
very small storage, it might be advisable to have different sites for power 
and for flood control and for irrigation, but, as it happens, at Black 
Canyon the site is large enough for all of those purposes; that is, you 
ean get all of those things much cheaper than you can get them sepa- 
rately in any other way. 

Senator Purprs. That is self-evident, I think. At what height would 
you take out the water of the 550-foot dam proposed at Black Canyon? 

Mr. WexyMoutH. You mean for the power? 

Senator Puripps. Yes; for power. 

Mr. WreymoutH. About 150 or 200 feet above the river. 

Senator Puipps. You would not utilize the full drop of 550 feet or 
anything like that? 

Mr. WeyMoutTH. Oh, yes. 

Senator Puiprs. How would you accomplish that and still have flood 
capacity remaining? 

Mr. Wrymoutsu. Well, we would take out penstocks at that eleva- 
tion and carry them down to the river level, so we would get the full 
head of the reservoir on the power plant. 

Senator Purers. I don’t quite follow you in your statement. Assum 
ing that the 550-foot height was adopted for the dam and was con- 
structed now, in order to have retaining capacity for flood control you 
could not keep that dam filled at all times? 

Mr. WrYMoUTH. No, sir. 

Senator Purrrs. And take out the water for the purpose of genet 
ating hydroelectric power from the top of the dam? 

Mr. WryMoutn. No. Senator, we figure that the average effective 
head would be 450 feet. 

Senator Puiprs. And that would leave you ample capacity to take 





eare of flood? 

Mr. WryMouTtH. Yes. 

Senator Puirrs. Over and above that height? 

Mr. WreyMouTs. Yes; we allowed about 8,000,000 acre-feet for flood 
control and 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 acre-feet for silt, and the remainder 
of the water would be available for irrigation and still have this high 
head of 430 feet for power. 
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Senator Priprs. The dams of the hydroelectric power companies for 
those of the irrigationists for water for their lands fre- 
conflict, do they not? In other words, the power company 
wants water to come through tm a constant fiow and the irrigationist 
wants it to come through as he can use it for covering the 
lands? 

Mr. WeymouTn. Yes. In this lower country they use water most 
of the year, so there is not as much conflict there in the Southwest 
as there is farthef® north, where they only irrigate a few months. 

Senator Puiprrs. I don’t recall at the moment, but jn the terms of 
the compact, with which you are familiar, which has the highest bene- 
ficial use after domestic use, irrigation or power? 

Mr. WreyMours. I do not remember what the compact states, but, 
generally, in the West the law gives irrigation preeedence over power. 

Senator Puiprs. 1 think that is correct in the pact also. Now, one 
of the primary purposes of this dam would be flood control? 

Mr. WrymouTtTs. Yes, 

Ss Would that be 

Mr. WreyMouTuH, Yes. 
period that we have the river discharge records, the reservoir would 
regulate the flow of the Colorado througheut the year, take care of 
the irrigation requirements below, and take care of the power—about 
600,000 continuous horsepower; that would mean the reservoir would 
be fluctuating considerably ; but the reservoir is so large it could be 
done 

Senator JoHNson, There would be ne conflict with the dam built 
at Black Canyon between the various uses that have been suggested 
by the Senator? 

Mr. WkeYMOUTH. No, sir. 

Senator Opbin. Mr, Weymouth, what is your idea as to the time that 
a serious menace would occur in the Imperial Valley and in the Yuma 
Valley accumulation of silt, in case there should be a delay 
in the building of the Boulder Canyon flood-control dam? 

Mr. WreyMoutil. Well, that is very serious. The silt problem is very 
serious DOW 





power and 
quently 


only 


enutor VPHIprs 


made paramount? 


from the 


Senator Oppis. In filling up the ditehes and raising their level. 
What is your idea as to the time thut will elapse before it becomes a 
very serious matter? 

Mr. Weymoutnu. It is getting to be more serious every year. I do 
not know how long it will take to get to the point where it will cost 
too much to maintain those ditches any longer; the river at this time is 
vradually 
few years ago and it is estimated it wili take care of the silt somewhere 
from 10 to 15 years Nobody Knows exactly how long, but there is 
though, of the river breaking into the Imperial Valley above 
the Pescadero Cut if high floods occur. 

Senator Oppiz. What would be your idea, roughly, as te the damage 
iat would be done in case that should happen? 

Mr. WryMou'rn, If the river went into the Imperial Valley? 
Senator Oppir. Yes. 

M WerymMournu. Well, I do not believe the water could ever be gotten 
out again, so the valley would be destroyed. The river menaces the 
Pescadero Cut. You remember a few days ago we 
went down the valley and you doubtless saw where the river comes in 

‘inst the dikes next to the railroad? 


raising its bed every year. The Pescadero Cut was built a 


danger, 


evees above the 


Senator ObpbtIt 
Mr. WEYMOUTU 
the Imperial Valley 


Senator Opp 


I saw it and studied that condition carefully 
If there should be a high flood, it is Hable to go into 


In your opinion, is that levee in imminent danger of 
it out in case of a flood? 
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Mr. Wrymourw. I am not familiar with that feature or of the 
openings along the track of the Arizona Railroad. 

Senator Purrps. But the danger of the river breaking through has, 
in a measure, been lessened by the construction of that railway line, 
has it not? 

Mr. WeyMmoutiH. Yes; I think that would be a material help. 

The CHAtrRMAN. Mr. Weymouth, what would be the length of time 
required to construct a dam at Black Canyon? 

Mr. WsYMouTH. Some seven or eight years. 

The CHAIRMAN, Would by the impounding of the water to the height 
you have mentioned cover any cultivated land or town sites? 

Mr. WeyMovurnH. Yes; it would dam the water up—it would flood the 


| town of St. Thomas. 


For the period that we studied, which is the | 


Senator JowNsSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if during the 
process of construction of the seven or eight years power could be 
generated there? 

Mr. Wreymourn, Yes; some before the dam is completed. 

Senator PHirres. How quickly would it afford flood control? 

Mr. WryMours. Two or three years before the dam was completed 


| there would be considerable regulation. 


Senator Priprs. Putting it the other way, then, in from four to 


| five years after the commencement of the work we might expect flood 
| control? 


Mr. WrymovutTH. Some. Not complete. There has been also a flood 


| control dam suggested at the Mohave site, but that would cost about 


$28,000,000 for just a flood-control dam. That eight or ten million 
acre-feet flood-control dam at the Black Canyon site would cost practi 
cally the same, so the difference between a dam just to control the 
floods and of a high dam for flood control, irrigation, and for power 


| would be about twelve or thirteen millions of dollars. 


Mr. WeyMoutTH. A large flood; yes 

Senator Oppik. How much would you estimaie that ditches are raised | 
ench vear from the silt deposition? 

Mr. WryMovutnu, I do not know how much the ditches are raised. 


They keep cleaning them out all of the time 


times a year if 


They would be 
they did not keep cleaning them out. 
Senator Oppik. That accumulation of. silt that is piled up from the 


filled up 


ditches each year Is oning a menac is it not? 

Mi WryMoutH. Yes; certainly 

Senator Srorrrmar. Mr. Weymouth, would the building or construct 
ing of a 550-foot dam at Black Canyon prevent the constructing of a 
dam or dams higher up the river? 

Mr. WryMouti. No, shi It would only back the water up to the 
Bridge Canvon dam That dam could be built at any time in the 
f ut 

Senator SuorrnipGcre. At that height it would not interfere with the 


building of a dum in the years to come at Bridge Canyon, for 
Mr. Weymouth, No, sir 


example? 


Senator Potrrrs. | want to ask one other question, Since the inunda- 
' f the Imperial Valley in 1906, the San Diego-Arizona Rafllway 
line b constructed along the valley there from Mexicali on up 
to Yuma That serves as what you might term a second line of defense 
against breaking through of the river? Have you a knowledge of that 
mi kmetr long? Is it made as a solid structure, so to speak, 
or are there openings left in that line of the right of way in which 
{ are k ted? 


Senator PHiprs. Was there any test of the practicability at Mohave 
or Topock to determine what foundation is to be secured there? 

Mr. WrymoutrnH. No; that site has never been tested, The best 
information that we have is the information obtained by the railroad 
company when they put their bridge piers in at Needles, and they went 
over 80 feet and did not get bedrock there, and the river is narrow 
down at the Topock Dam site and I expect that the foundation would 
be some deeper; that is, we have found both in Boulder Canyon and in 
Black Canyon, where the river was wide, that it has less depth to 
bedrock than where it is narrow. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Weymouth, if flood control should be undertaken 
without further delay by the Government, would it be practical, in your 
opinion, for the Government to strengthen the dikes and levees along 
the river? 

Mr. WeyMovu'rH, Well, of course, those dikes can be improved, but 
in my opinion that would cost a lot more than it would to put the dam 
up a little higher and make it safe. 

The CHARMAN. TI am not speaking of the dikes after the dam is con- 
structed, but the waiting period of the next five or six years. Is 
the peril of inundation of the Imperial Valley so imminent as to 
justify the Government, under the flood control act, to strengthen the 
levees along the bank and near the spot indicated by you a few minutes 
ago in your testimony ? 

Mr. WrymouTtn. I think those dikes ought to be strengthened, Per 
haps the Imperial Valley can do it themselves. [ do net know. I 
think that they are not in very good shape now. 

The CHaTRMAN. Should there be any new 
your opinion? 

Mr. WreymovurH. You mean elsewhere? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. WryMouTH. Yes. 

The CuamMan. Now, what TIT want to keep in mind is that we sre 
trying to protect Yuma Valley and Imperial Valley from inundation 
during the time required to construct Boulder Canyon Dam. [nn your 


levees constructed, in 


| opinion, should the Government go in there, under the flood control 


| wet, and construct any new 


levees or increase those that are now in 


| existence? 


| dam 906 feet, only 1,000,000 acre-feet of storage. 


Mr. Wermoutn. I haven't considered that. 

Senater JomNnson, What is the relative storage capacity of a dam 
at Bridge and a dam at Black Canyon of equa! heights? 

Mr. WrymovutaH. Well, a 550-foot dam, at Bridge Canyon has no 
storage that is available for flood control or reclamation but a dam 
of the height at Black Canyon would store about 28,000,000 acre-feet. 

Senator l’arprs. I don't knew whether I understood you correetly 
or not. You contend that a 550-foot dam at Bridge Canyon site 
would not afford any storage? 

Mr. WeyMovutn, I am basing that statement upon a table on page 
72, I think it is, of the La Rue report, where he states that there is 
no storage available .or flood contro] or storage by dam of that 
height, but on a diagram in his report he shows for a dam 550 feet 
about a million and a half acre-feet, but the engineers in the Ree 
lamation Serviee, with the data that we had available, find with 2» 
Now, there may be 
have more topographic 
Service, but the 


some difference in the basie data. He might 
information than was furnished the 
table of Mr. La Rue’s is on page 72, 


teclumation 
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Senator Opprk. How long would it take that reservoir to fill ap 
with silt? 

Mr. Wermourn. With about 190,000 acre-feet of silt a year, a 
lion and a half acre-foot reservoir would fill in 15 years 

Senator PrrrMaN. A million and a half acre-feet would not be any 
neaectical storage for the purposes we are considering, would it? 

Mr. Wermoutn. No, sir. 

Senator PirrMAN. Is there any difference in the advantages, a5 
fay as silt elimination is concerned between a dam constructed at 
lack Canyon and one constructed at Glen Canyon? 

Mr. WreyMoutH. Well, a lot of silt comes in the river between 
those points from the Little Colorado, Virgin, and other rivers of 
that character. The others are smaller, of course, but they bring in 
lots of silt. It is generally conceded to be a silt-bearing area. 

Senator Prrrman. Are they all downstream from Glen Canyon? 

Mr. WermouTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator PrTTMAN, And upstream above the proposed Black Canyon? 

Mr. WrymMoutrH. Yes, sir. 

Senator ASHURST. May the reporter read that part of Mr. Wey- 
mouth’s statement in regard to the proposed dam at Dewey site? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be quicker for you briefly to state it 
over again. 

Mr. WeyMovutH. I do not recall the amount of storage that ft is 
feaxible to develop at Dewey. I will state it in another way. I do 
not recall how much of the flood peak we could take off of the river 
at the Dewey site alone but, with a dam at Dewey and at Juniper 
and at Flaming Gorge and at Bluff site, all of those reservoirs com- 
bined, we could only regulate the river to 70,000 second-feet, so I 
believe that a dam at Dewey alone would have very little effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee is indebted to you, Mr. Weymouth 
Mr. Arthur P. Davis. 


STATEMENT OF 


m 


ARTHUR P. DAVIS, CIVIL ENGINEER 


(he CuarRMAN, Mr. Davis, how long were you chief engineer of 
the Reclamation Service? 
Mr. Davis. I was chief engineer of the Reclamation Service from 


the year 1907 to 1914; then director and chief engineer from 1914 to 


1920 and director from 1920 to 1928. 
The CHAIRMAN, What work are you pursuing now? 
Mr. Davis. I am chief engineer and general manager of the Kast Bay 
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wunicipal utility district, which comprises nine cities on the eastern | 


shore of San Francisco Bay, building a water supply for that region. 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you represent any of the interests affected by the 
development of the Colorado River Basin? 

Mr. Davis, Yes, sir; I am here on the invitation of the governor of 
Nevada and of the city of Los Angeles. 

The CHAIRMAN, Very well. 
or would you prefer to stand? 

Mr. Davis. I belleve it would be more convenient to stand, if it is 
agreeable to you. I have no set statement, Mr. Chairman. I am here 
ul your service, and those who desire to ask me any questions concern- 
ing what I know about the outstanding features of the Colorado, River, 
which are the large discharge of water, the great irregularity of that 
discharge, the immense fall through its course, and the immense 
amount of sediment which it carries. To utilize that stream and also 
to eliminate its destructive characteristics, it must be controlled and 
regulated to as near ap approximation to an equality of flow as prac 
tikeable. As it stands, it is an imminent menace to the Imperial 
Valley by its load of sediment and the destructive volume of its floods 
in abundant years. That has already cost an immtnse amount to the 
Imperial Valley, the Yuma project, and the irrigators at Blythe, and 
is an increasing menace to all of them, because of its constant up 
building of its bed and threatens imminently with destruction the 
Imeprial Valley, because, if it should break into that valley, contrary 
to the conditions on the other valleys, that valley is below sea level 


| distant period, that condition of instability will) come. 


Would you like to be seated, Mr. Davis, | 


aud can not be drained off except by pumping, which is entirely out 


of the question both in time and cost. 

The river, when discovered, or since modern man became acquainted 
with it, was running nearly due south from this point to the Gulf of 
California, meandering, but the general direction was south and along 
that course to the Gulf of California, has built up a ridge, as such 
a stream always does, carrying an immense amount of sediment, and 
that sediment must go somewhere. If it goes to the mouth of the 
stream it builds a delta at that point and lengthens the stream, and 


it deprives it of a part of its grade, because the same flow is distributed | 


over a greater mileage. It is cutting above and building up below, and 
it tends to destroy this grade and make it lighter. 
krade is diminished it tends to deposit that sediment in its bed, so 
bat there is a constant deposit of materia! in its bed and at its 
mouth, distributed in the various places, which constantly builds up its 
bed, making the stream unstable, and in time of flood it frequently 
changes its course, running to a lower place, because it has built up 
its old bed. Now, it had done that in its course straight to the Gulf 
until it had become very unstable and finally through some force break 


Every time the | 


ing into the Salton Basin, as it had doubtless done many times before ' 
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in its history, but it never would hold that course very long: that fs, 
very long as centuries go, because it would eventually fill it up, and 
then could not run tn there any longer, and that would put it back in 
some other channel, and it would go to the ocean until the basin was 
again open; and when ft built up its bed again it might again break 
in. Well, it did that in 1905, and at great expense it was put back on 
its old course, only in a few weeks to break in again, and with the 
river up in flood it was an extremely difficult and expensive matter to 
put it back, and could not have been done without the ready-made 
available equipment of the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
which was thrown in in great force to that end and accomplished that 
fact, as you gentlemen probably learned long ago; but it was a difficult 
matter, and during that period it cut deep gulches down the two courses, 
New River and Alamo River, through the valley, and that much is 
already done. If it should do so again it would not have to wait to 
make those channels again. It would begin receding in its grade faster 
farther up, and when the river was put back in fits course it would not 
follow that course, but was held at the point where it broke before 
by strengthening the levees, making them high and facing them with 
rock; but it did break throngh at what is called the Bee River 

That is a emall channel farther down and that led it to Volcano 
Lake, which was a lake existing at that time and, answering one of 
the questions asked Mr. Weymouth, the river ran in that course 
14 years and in that perlod built up its channel in its immediate 
vicinity and the entire area of Volcano Lake 14 feet, which is about 
a foot a year. It built it up so rapidly that it became unstable there. 
A levee had been built between there and the Imperial Valley to 
prevent it breaking into the Imperial Valley again, and that levee 
did prevent it but one year: I think it was in 1922 it raised above the 
top of that levee and was only held by the constant efforts of people 
piling sand bags on the levee from overtopping. That, of course, was 
a very dangerous situation, and, following that, the people of the 
Imperial Valley invested a large sum of money in putting the river 
into another channel that has been built in the last few years, 
the Pescadero. It is running there now. That will have a similar 
history. The river spreads out there and deposits its sediment and 
is building that up rapidly Whether it will become so unstable as 
to beconte unsafe there within 5 yeurs or 20 years, nobody knows. 
The best estimates are between 10 and 15 years, but eventually that 
will be accomplished just as surely as the sun rises, and then all of 
the available deita there will be built above and it will be unstable 
wherever you put it. There may have been some small regions 
which will not have been built up above it, but eventually, at no great 
Now, it is 
of great importance to maintain some of that possibility of silt 
storage, because no handling of the stream cin entirely eliminate 
the silt menace. It might eliminate nine-tenths of it. The Gila 
will conve in, the Bill Williams comes in, and some silt comes in 
below any reservoir that can be built, so it is very desirable that 
this work be done just as quickly as possible so as to make it safe 
even after it is done—make it as safe as it would 

Senator Asnurst. Then the construction of the San Carlos Dam 
and project on the Gila River would remove the silt menace to some 
degree? 

Mr. Davis. In some degree The Gila at San Carlos is not as 
muddy as it is farther down. Some of the other ineoming streams 
bring In a great deal of sediment, but it would assist both in the 
volume of water——— 

Senator AsHuRST. Then it would be of material assistance to the 
farnrers and landowners and water users in the Imperial Valley and 
Yuma Valiey to construct the San Carlos project at an early date? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Paiprs. Mr. Davis, at the time the decision was made to 
open the Pescadero Cut, did they not have another cut-off that they 
were considering, known as Old River Channel, that ts higher up the 
river? 

Mr. Davis. I am not acquainted with that detail, but it was. as I 


gather it, a question of the cost of getting the river into some other 
channel that would build—— 

Senator Purrrs. That was the very point I was trying to vet at I 
thought probably you could inform this committee the cost « pen 


ing up the Peseadero Cut and the estimated cost of opening ry the 
proposed cut at the Old River, and that, as I was informed down there, 
involved too great an expenditure for the Imperial Valley to bear at 
that time 

Mr. Davis. I am not sure that I understand exactly the problen 
that you are putting up I know of no river that Is ealled ft! Old 
River, except the old channel that it was following 20 years az 

Senator Patrprs. That was the one I had in mind 

Mr. Davis. At the time the river broke into New River thx tried 
to turn it and did turn it then and could not hold it. and it bri 
back into Bee River, so at that time that was what was done } the 
Southern Pacific in both cases 

Senator Puiprs. That must be a different opening or drainage ea 
than the one I have in mind, but I have a recollection that when ties 
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considered and finally decided upon the Pescadero Cut there was 
another possibility farther up the stream, but the cost was about 
double that of making the diversion into the Pescadero. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I know there are other points of diversion, but 
they would lead into the same general region. The region is the 
triangle between the old channel and the Bee River channel. There is a 
triangle In there, formed by the Old River on the east and the Bee 
River on the northwest and the Colorado on the southwest, and that 
triangle is what they wanted to throw it into and did throw it into. 

Senator Puipps. If that is the same territory, that has answered the 
question I had in mind. 

Mr. Davis. Refers substantially to the same territory. 

Senator Kenprick. Mr. Davis, have you ever heard any estimates 
made as to the actual damage done, together with the expense of 
repairing the river when it broke out before? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; there are many estimates of those things relat- 
ing to different dates and different features. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad put in a bill of, if I remember the figures, one million eight 
hundred and some odd thousand dollars for the second diversion. They 
diverted it first and made no charge for that. They did that volun- 
tarils The river after that broke in again and was running at time 
of flood, and the second diversion, or stoppage, and turning it back into 
the old river, cost $1,800,000, 

Senator KeNpRick, And what was the estimated damage done to the 
property in the Imperial Valley? 

Mr. Davis. I don't remember. I have seen a good many rather wild 
guesses regarding that. It was very large, but I could not teil you. 

Senator Kenxprick. It must have totaled several millions of dollars, 
did it net? 

Mr. Davis, I think it would. The damage was nowhere near as great 
us it would be now 

Senator Kenprickx. Under present conditions it would be vastly 
greater 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Now, this silt menace that you have all heard 
about—-something like $1,000,000 a year it costs that valley to take 
care of it It is not easy to visualize the amount of that statement— 
I mean the amount of that sediment—and I want to call attention to 
the fact that on the average, so nearly as we know the figures, the 
discharge of the Colorado River averages from about from one hundred 
and sixty to one hundred and seventy-five million cubic yards per 
annum. That is somewhere about a little more than the total excava- 
tion performed by the American commission in the construction of the 
Panama Canal, That is an immense quantity and it amounts, to ex- 
press it in acre-feet, to something like 100,000 acre-feet per annum. 
It is a littl bit less at Boulder Canyon and a little more at Yuma, 
because there is some comes in between—a good deal. 

Senator JON»S. Can you give us any estimate as to the proportionate 
part of that that is down below the Laguna Dam, for instance, or 
about that? 











Mr. Davis, Below the Laguna Dam the estimate would be the amount 
brought in by the Gila. The Gila brings in about 6 per cent of the 
water of the total river, and I think in the neltghborhood of 10 or 11 
per cent of the sediment of the total. 

Senator ASHURST. Then, the Gila brings in some 11 per cent of the 
sediment ? 

Mr. Davis. I am quoting from memory. I don’t know exactly. 

Scnutor AshtxsT. Then, the constraction of the San Carlos project— 
the Coolidge Dam, on the Gila River would indeed relieve in part 
the menace of this spilt? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, air. Oh, yes; it would hold back such sediment 
as the upper Gila, above San Carlos, brings down and it would also 
reduce, to some extent, the volume of the floods, which cut the banks 
and help pick up new sediment all of the way down. 

Senator AsHuRsT, Then, happily, there is one project upon which 
we all agree that will relieve the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Oppie. Have you an estimate of the proportion of silt com 
ing into the Colorado River between the Boulder Canyon Dam and 


ithe Bridge Canyon, or the Glen Canyon Dam site? 


Mr. Tavis, That would be somewhere about the same as I have 
ated for the Gila. The drainage basin, you mean, between? 
Senator Opprr. Between Boulder Canyon and Glen Canyon or Bridge 


Canyon: 

Mr. Davis. The drainage basin, I Imagine, between Glen Canyon 
and Boulder Canvon is about, approximately, the same as that of 
the Gila, namely, a little over 50,000 square miles. The yield in water 
is very nearly the same, so far as we know it, but it has not been 
measured in such detail. The yield of sediment is probably slightly 
less than the Gila It may be more, but somewhere about the same, 
I think 

Senator Opmp, Is the volume of water and of sediment that comes 
into the Colorado River below the Glen Canyon site sufficient to be 
in your opinion? 

Mr. Davis. I should correct the statement I made. In speaking of 
silt I had in mind for the moment the silt that is carried by the river— 
that is, the silt that you would get by picking a sample of the river 


a menace 
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water. None of it comes into the river from the Gila at all, because— 
I mean all that comes in from the Gila—that is all that comes in from 
the Gila. Silt is carried by the water all along the course of the river 
from Glen Canyon to Boulder Canyon. There are a large number of 
small tributaries that come in and deposit their sand and gravel there, 
and it is about as heavy as will travel down the stream as such, and 
in that steep grade it is pounded and finally grinding itself up fine 
enough so that it goes down in the lower part as sediment, and it 
would be only a guess to say how great that is; but I know it is very 
gTeat from observation of deltas that each of those streams coming in 
from the side bring in. Nearly every one of them produces a rapid in 
the river. Nearly every side canyon that comes in produces some kind 
of a rapid, and that is what causes the bed of the river to silt up. 
Those side streams bring in rock faster than the river can carry them 
away. 

Senator Oppiz, Then a dam built at Glen Canyon or Bridge Canyon 
would not do away with the chief danger from the floods and from the 
silt that comes into the river below that point? 

Mr. Davis. No; that would have but little effect, because of the very 
small storage capacity available. It would have some effect, of course, 
in accordance with the storage. Now, the fact is that any dam ade 
quate for the purpose of controlling floods and controlling silt, must 
be on the lower river below where those tributaries that cause the 
floods come in, and anything above Boulder Canyon does not catch the 
Virgin River, and nothing of adequate capacity catches the Little Colo- 
rado, or any of the drainage between Glen Canyon and Boulder Can- 
yon. Any reservoir built in that part of the basin will fill with sedi- 
ment at the rate of 100,000 acre-feet per annum, as long as it is there, 
unless it is taken out in some way, and that means that if the im- 
provement of that river is to be permanent we must conserve the stor- 
age capacity on that river to the limit. We must conserve it thor- 
oughly, not doing anything that will destroy the good reservoir sites, 
and there ts only one on that river, 

That is the one which we saw to-day. That is the only point 
below Glen Canyon that has large enough capacity to perform this 
business of regulating the river, preventing the destruction by the 
floods, and desilting the river. A series of small dams in the Colorado 
River has been advanced by somebody as the best method of develop- 
ing the power. Why that was decided upon, I don’t know, because one 
dam in that plan was to be 566 feet high, higher than any we proposed, 
so that it could not be because of the infeasibility of such a dam. 

Another was to be about the same height in Cataract Canyon, both 
of them to be more inaccessible and consequently more nearly un 
feasible, if either is, than the Boulder Canyon, but the fact of the 
matter is that a series of small dams would not conserve the power 
of the Colorado River at all, because it would be unfeasible from a 
standpoint of cost. The difference in cost in proportion to the power 
developed is very great. We have that worked out in detail for two 
of the proposed heights in Black Canyon. A dam 510 feet high at the 
site you saw to-day would form a reservoir of 21,000,000 acre-fect 
capacity. 

The Cramman. To what records are you making reference? 

Mr. Davis. This is a record of the Reclamation Service, unpub- 
lished. Mr. Weymouth is responsible for this and so am I. A dam, 
as I said, 510 feet high would form a storage capacity of 21,000,000 
acre-feet, 

Senator Jonrs. Tlow can it be found at Washington City? 

Mr. Davis. It is only a manuscript. I can send you a copy of it. 

Senator Jonrs. Give some reference, so that we could identify it in 
the records there, so that the committee can get it from the reclama- 
tion records at Washington City. 

The CHAIRMAN. On that point, Mr. Davis, is that the record com 
piled largely by Mr. Weymouth and was transmitted to the House 
Committee on Irrigation? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is an extract of it. 

Senator Pirrman, I suggest you start over again, Mr. Davis, on 
that reading. 

Mr. Davis. Would be made 510 feet high in the upper part of Black 
Canyon, would form a reservoir of 21,000,000 acre-feet capacity. A 
dam 560 feet high, 50 feet higher, would form a reservoir of 27,000,000 
acre-feet capacity. The latter 560 feet; that is the total height. It 
is the same dam as the one raising the water 550 feet. The power 
developed at that dam, 550 feet, would cost $117 per horsepower for 
the total investment, not counting interest. 

Senator Pitrman, That is the installation? 

Mr. Davis. That is the whole thing, including the installation of 
power. The power developed at the 510-foot dam, a dam 50 feet lower, 
would cost $151 per horsepower, or nearly 30 per cent more, for only 
50 feet difference in elevation. Extending that course, you would very 
soon run into prohibithve costs, and any dam there or elsewhere in the 
Grand Canyon, or in the canyon region, with similar problems—most 
of them have more difficult problems-—with similar problems of founda- 
tion, construction, transportation, communication, ete., less than 300 
feet high would make the power more expensive than power now pro 
duced in the Sierras and by the use of fuel on the Pacific coast. Such 
a dam might be feasible for the delivery of power at the high prices paid 
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in Arizona where fuel is much more expensive and power concequently | 


more valuable. 
The CHAIRMAN. The height of 
the stream? 
Mr. Davis. From the low water. 
The CHAIRMAN, What depth would 
the stream for foundation purposes? 
Mr. Davis. At that point about 4125 feet at the deepest point. 
Senator Jones. Am I correct in my understanding that this 
ed cost is based on the entire cost of the dam? 
Mr. Davis. 
JONES. 


dam is calculated from the bed of 


you haye to go below the bed 


esti 


Yes, sir 


Senator Regardless of whether it is used for flood control or 


given to power development ? 


simply 
Mr. Davis. That is correct. 
Senator SHorTRIDGR. That includes installation? 
Mr. Davis. That includes the installation of power; yes, sir. 
Senator SHORTRIDeR, For instance, Mr. Davis, the former witness, 
Mr. Weymouth, informed us that in the higher dam the water for 


the purpose of generating power would be taken out at a height of 


130 feet Do you know and can you tell us at what height the water 
would be taken out from the 510-foot dam? 

Mr. Davis. I presume a little lower, but, of course, that height is, 
provided it is low enough, not very material because you get all the 
head that is in the reservoir anyhow. ‘The pressure in the reservoir 

insmitted through the penstock to your power plant, so you 

iat pressure at all times, provided the intake of the penstock 
is below the surface of the water. You get the same amount of 
I ver 

rhe only reason it is not put farther down is because eventually 
the lower part of the reservoir will become filled with sediment and 
you do not want to be drawing that sand or sediment through the 
vater wheels. The water can be released at any elevation between 
those two points in the reservoir—one for silt storage and one for 
witer storage. You get all the head available anyway. 


has been asked as to how much storage capacity 
is necessary for the purpose of flood control, and Mr. Weymouth has 
told you that in the reservoir which he has described and which he 
rerecommends he has allowed 8,000,000 acre-feet capacity dedicated to 
flood control. The reservoir would be emptied in time to receive the 
next flood by providing outlets through the dam of a capacity sufficient 
that water rapidly without swelling the river beyond a 
certain predetermined maximum. 

That question is susceptible of a wide variety of answers, depending 


Now, a question 


to discharge 


upon how you seek to produce a certain effect. If you build a reservoir 
at Mohave Canyon, or at any other place, for the purpose of flood 
control alone of a capacity of only 8,000,000 acre-feet, it would not 


perform half the service as a storage of the same capacity on top of 
the Black Canyon Reservoir, for the reason that 8,000,000 acre-feet 


is all you will ever have for flood contro] in that reservoir, and it is 
diminished 100,000 acre-feet per annum by sediment, while, with a 
large reservoir of 27,000,000 acre-feet capacity, such as we advocate, 


is dedicated to flood control, 
water throughout the 


you not only have the 8,000,000 that 
all of that time you are consuming 
the year between flood seasons. 

You are consuming water and drawing on that storage capacity for 
power and irrigation, and any other use that you put the water to, so 
that when the next flood season begins not only that 8,000,000 
acre-feet, but perhaps twice as much much more, so that 


but 
balance of 


you hav 


more, or as 






you have a very large quantity of storage capacity there available 
Now, to a very large extent, this can be coordinated. Of course, as 
the Senator said a while ago, there is a certain antagonism between 
water storage and flood control. Primarily and theoretically water 


storage means keep your reservoir as full as you can consistent with 
the usage. 

Primarily and theoretically, flood control means keep your reservoir 
with those uses. Sut to a large extent 
can be and recent studies have been made by the 
bureaus in California for that purpose, and I have been up against that 
problem and studied it myself, and I do know that to a large extent 
they can be coordinated wherever a stream any kind of a pre 
dictable regimen, and in the case of some of the streams, they claim—I 
think it is a little -they claim that the Sacramento River 
can, by proper study and manipulation, be stored in a which 
can be used to 100 of its value for irrigation power, 
yet entirely correct that stream, or 
duce them to a very small but, in any event, the storage reser 
voir is built beyond the capacity of the river to fill , as a 
reservoir must be on this stream, or any other western stream to fully 
utilize it, and use it for and power, will have a 
profound effect upon the floods, because of the fact that the floods 
usually find the reservoir not full, and, even if a flood finds a reservoir 
full, it then must be discharged by the capacity of the spillway, which 
is less than the peak of the flood, and, of course, it discharges it over 
a longer period, and will have some effect upon it. Now, it is con- 
ceivable and physically possible to build a reservoir on this river that 


as empty as you can consistent 


they coordinated, 


has 


stretched 
reservoir 
and 
practicaliy so-—re 


per cent and 


the floods of 
amount 
every year 


entirely irrigation 
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equal volume through all time. That, of course, Is way beyond the 
feasible, but the nearer you approach that, the nearer you get to the 
point where you waste no water and have no flood 

That is the drift of the preposition, and that is the thing to ap- 
proach. Now, any increase in storage capacity on the lower river, 
where the floods come in and where the sediment accumulates, will 
not only lengthen the life of the reservoir by storing the silt over a 
larger number of centuries, but it will approach that condition of 
equating the flow of the river—getting the maximum use of the water 
and entirely eliminating flood damages 

Unless precautions are taken to the carrying out of the 
scheme that is proposed of building a series of low dams on that river, 


prevent 


we will ruin the reservoir site, because this reservoir site is the only 
enue large enough for its purpose on the lower river and the only one, 
in my judgment, large enough for the purpose on any part of t! 
river It takes a combination of them anywhere else to accomplish 
the results. Anything that decreases the capacity is against the wis 
one and destroys the usefulness of this river just that much sooner 
ind it is of the utmost importance, therefore, that that be prevented. 
It may be that we have been unwise. Nobody claims infallibility, as 


far as I know, in seleeting the 
Canyon Reservoir. 


better. 


capacity we have selected for the Black 
It may have been that a large one would have been 


Senator Jones, By Black Canyon you mean the one we visited ? 


Mr. Davis. The one you have been to see. The Boulder Canyon 
Reservoir, with a dam in Black Canyon. We have selected that be 
cause we must balance between cost and future usefulness We must 
balance between the water lost by evaporation from any reservoir 
and the value of the storage that it forms You can't have any reser 
voir in an arid region that is useful without losing water by evapors 
tion, and the larger the surface of the reservoir the more destructive 
of water it is by evaporation. That is one of the great weaknesses of 
among many others, the Mohave Reseryoir. It is an immense shallow 
reservoir. A great bulk of its cost is the fact that it would destroy 


20 miles of double-track transcontinental railroad, and 24 miles of sice 


track, and an equal distance of paved highway or public highway 

national highway—and the great bridge at Topeock, and all the ma 
chine shops and apartment houses, hotels, and hospitals, ete., and 
that is the major portion of the cost of that reservoir, producing 


a broad, shallow plain covered with water, where the evaporation would 
than other part of the 
farther south than Black Canyon. It is 
increase the temperature. 

Then, add that to the 
evaporation, and the fact 
canyons, as the one up here, and the pr« that the evapora 
tion will be 75 or 80 per cent greater than it would be at Black Canyor 


and the area is the principal thing. That is 60 per cent greater to start 


basin, because it is 2 degrees 


500 


be greater any 


feet lower, and this would 
which, of course, increases the 
that it is on a broad 


shallowness, 
plain, unprotected in 


ybabilities ar: 
! 


with for any given capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the natural flow of the Colorado River, what quar 
tity of silt is carried in and deposited upon the lands, say, at Yuma 
and at Imperial Valley? 

Mr. Davis, I can't answer that question from memory I think the 
figures are obtainable, and I would be glad to get them or try to get 


them for you. 
The CHAIRMAN, To what extent would the deposit of silt be 
by the construction of the dam at Black Canyon? 


remove dl 


Mr. Davis. The anrount of silt in the water at Black Canyon is 
approximately 10 or 15—about 15——-per cent less than it is at Yuma; 
perhaps 10 per cent less than it is at Laguna, or something like that 
The Boulder Canyon Reservoir will not entirely desilt the river, but it 
will pick up some on the way down; but that will be coarser material, 
which is more easily sluiced out and is not so destructive to the land 
lt has the same character to the building of ditches, but, being of a 
coarser nature, is not so injurious to the land, when put on it, and I 
can't give any more accurate answer than that, Sepator, I am sorry to 
say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you another question. Have you studied 
the problem of flood control by the use of levees? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We have had a struggle with levees for many 
years down there. 


The CHAIRMAN. In your opinion, is the danger of inundation and 
possible destruction of the Imperial Valley such as to justify the Gov 


ernment in strengthening and making nore stable and useful the present 
dikes along the Colorado River? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I haven't investigated those dikes for nm irly 
three years, and I would not be able to answer that question with 
any value to you. Your shore could be kept in good condition, of 
course. 

Senator PirrmMan. Mr. Davis, to what degree should the flow of 
the lower river be regulated, we will say, in the vicinity of Yuma, 
to absolutely insure against the destruction of the Imperial Valley 
by the Colorado River? 

Mr, Davis. We have given that a great deal of study, and the 
conclusion of the best studies we have been able to give it is that 


will practically equate the whole stream; that is, make it rum at an | the floods of the Colorado should be controlled within about 40,000 
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cubic feet per second, and that would not furnish complete relief unless 
the Gila were also controlled, but it is entirely feasible to so contro] 
the Gila by a dam on that stream which would at the same time 
irrigate a large amount of land in the lower Gila Valley. 
PirtMAN, If this stream were only controlled down to 
second-feet, wouldn’t the water then at its peak of 70,000 
feet raise on the levees? 

Mr. Davis. In most places, it would; yes, sir. 
place that it would not. 

Senator Pirrman. And, if it rested on the levees and the whole 
evee should cave in—that is, the foundation of the levee should cave, 
it would be high enough then, of course, 


Senator 


70,000 


I don’t know of any 


as it has done down there 
to everflow the banks? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; unless there is some other question. 
PITTMAN. What sizefl storage reservoir would be essential 
to control the river at the point we are discussing to a maximum 
flow of 40,000 second-feet? 

Mr. Davis. That is a question on which authorities will differ, for 
the reason that we do not know the maximum flow of the Colorado 
River We have evidence from the engineers of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road that in the neighborhood of the Needles floods have occurred of 
They measured 


senutor 


far greater volume than any that we have measured. 
one much higher than any that has been observed since and, on the 
basis of that information and that which we have also accumulated, it 
would require somewhere between twelve and fifteen million acre-feet 
capacity, as I remember the studies, to nraintain the flow—the maxi 
mum being not more than 40,000 seeond-feet, but that again depends 
length of these great floods. We don’t know, and it might 
be a larger amount We have generally adopted, as a result of those 
studies, and in view of the information you are asking, 8,000,000 
acre-feet to the superimposed upon the top of a reservoir to be used 


upon the 


for other purposes, so that a much larger amount would be available 
for the control of floods than the 8,000,000 acre-feet, 

Senator PrrrMman. There is just one other question. What capacity 
of reservoir, whether you have this layer of flood-control water on 
top or not on top, would you think was absolutely necessary to insure 
controlling every flood that might come, considering the history of 
the river? 

Mr. Davis. And reduce it to 40,000? 

Senator PrrrTMan. Yes; reduce the flow to 40,000 second-feet. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I should say not less than 15,000,000 acre-feet. 

Senator SHorrTripce, You appear, I understand you to say, on behalf 
of Los Angeles also? 

Mr. Tavis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Suorrrivce. Will you have the goodness to advise the 
committee as to the interest which Los Angeles has and takes in this 
problem you have been discussing? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. As I understand it, Los 
Angeles has an interest in the best, most complete, and most economi- 
cal development of the Colorado River from every standpoint of use- 
fulness of that stream. First and primarily, she desires a regulated 
and desilted water for domestic supply. Second, she desires to partici- 
pate in the power resources of the river for her own uses and that 
of her surrounding country. She is vitally interested, perhaps more 
than in any other matter, in the control of the floods, because all of 
the farms and cities and orchards that are menaced by the floods 
of the Colorado are customers of the city of Los Angeles and con- 
tributory to the metropolis of California. She is interested in the 
construction of works which will be durable and which will last 
through the centuries and not destroy the resources of that river, 
because when that is destroyed one of her greatest assets and the 
greatest assets of the country in which she is and has a common 
interest would be destroyed. 

Senator Jones. What is the highest flood from the Gila River? 

Mr. Davis. Two hundred and five thousand second-feet is the highest 
that has been observed. 

The CHAIRMAN, So that, whatever storage you get on the Colorado 
River, the flood situation is not absolutely secure without works on the 
Gila River? 

Mr. Davis. That is true, but the floods of the Gila do not menace 
he existence of the Gila Valley They are very flashy. A flood of 
the quantity that I have mentioned lasts only a few hours; that is, 
I mean in that volume, and the entire flood may not last but a few 
days, and if it shenld break inio the Imperial Valley it is so short in 
duration that it could be allowed to run into the Salton Sea without 
submerging any good land, or much, and the breach closed. That is 
not true of the Colorado. 


The CHAIRMAN. Practically, then, you would hold that the elimina 


tion of the flood possibilities of the Colorado down to 40,000 acre-feet 
would practically take care of the flood situation? 

I have always said that the Gila should 
because, otherwise, they must keep up the same 
levee expense that they do now, and would be under constant menace 
of » good deal of damage which any break from the Gila would do. 


Mr. Davis. No: I think not. 


ilso) be 


controlled 
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I have only said that it would not destroy the valley. It might do 
much damage, though, and, of course, would do some always. 

Senator AsHuRST. Then, you do assert that it is quite necessary to 
proceed with the early construction of the San Carlos project, not 
only to relieve Imperial Valley from the silt menace but also from the 
flood menace? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that would have an effect on both. 

Senator PirrMan. Just one other question. Mr. Davis, what would 
be the dimensions of a tunnel carrying 30,000 second-feet on that high- 
line canal in Arizona that has been discussed? I don’t ask you 
exactly, but approximately. 

Mr. Davis. That would depend upon the grade, and any increase in 
grade in that long tunnel would greatly increase its length. Assum 
ing they con give that tunnel a velocity of 10 feet a second, to carry 
30,000—was that your question? 

Senator PirrmMan. Thirty thousand. 

Mr. Davis. To carry 30,000 cubic feet of water every second on a 
grade giving a velocity of 10 feet per second would require a_tunne! 
60 feet wide—wider than an ordinary business block and as high as a 
five-story building. 

Senator AsHursT. Mr. Davis, will you kindly indicate who were the 
engineers who made the report regarding this high line that you have 
spoken of? 

Mr. Davis. I don't know their names. 
perhaps, more accurately. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are in the record. 

Senator ASHcrRstT. No; that is the reply to some engineer who urged 
the high-line. 

Mr. Davis. George H. Maxwell. 

Senator Asnurst. And whom else? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t know of any other. The State of Arizona made 
an investigation—authorized an investigation of that question by an 
engineer appointed by the State and I have his report here. IL will 
only read one sentence from it. 

Senator AsnuurRST. Will you give the name? 

Mr. Davis. His name is Blake. Under direction of the State 
water commissioner, Mr. L. E. Blake, civil engineer, made a field 
investigation and filed a report in the fall of 1921. The report is 
printed here in full. His conclusion is this: “ However, it is be 
lieved, that this report is suflicient to show that the project is not 
feasible at the present time.” That is without a survey; just looking 
over the ground. 

Senator Snorrriper. The proposed Los Angeles-Colorado aqueduct 
starts at or near Blythe? 

Mr. Davis, Yes, sir. 

Senator Oppir. Just one question, Mr. Davis, Is there a danger 
of the water breaking through the bottom of the levees that protect 
the Imperial Valley? 

Mr. Davis. That is the chief menace, There has been no flood 
for many years that would overtop the levees, but a quantity of 
water much less than that has a very bad scouring effect, and wherever 
the river meanders, as it generally does, it tends to undermine the 
levees. The water may be up on the levee a little and may not 
be up to the bank, but, if it is in large enough quantity and with 
enough meander, it undermines the levee, and it is extremely difficult 
to hold that because of the quantity of rock it takes to stop that 
cut. 

Senator Suorreriper, Do you consider the menace such as, for every 
reason, calls for prompt action? 

Mr. Davis. It is a very serious menace, followed, of course, with 
great diligence by the engineers. The river is watched very closely 
at such times. Large forces of men and great stores of rock are 
prepared for just such things during the flood season every year. 

Senator SHortTrRipGE. And the gopher plays a part, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Davis. Sometimes the gopher does by letting the water through 
the levee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee is thankful to you, Mr. Davis. Sen 
ator ASUURST desires to propound a question to Mr. Weymouth. 

Senator Asnurst. Are you familiar with the manner in which the 
Imperial Valley is now menaced by flood waters and by silt deposition 
from the Gila River? 

Mr. WryMoutrnu. Yes, sir; in a general way. 

Senator Asnurst. Is it your opinion that the early construction 
and building of the San Carlos irrigation project would in a manner 
and in some marked degree relieve the Imperial Valley from the silt 
menace and the flood menace? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; to a certain extent. 

Senator ASHURST. To an appreciable extent, would it be? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator AsHuRST. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that Senator AsnHurstT asked what engi 
neers made the report to which I referred. It was Sturdevant & Stam. 

Senator AsuurstT. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Davis. And I understand now that the State has recently filed 
on water for a high-line canal, for about that area, so that it will take 
a canal of about that same size. 


Mr. Weymouth can give them 
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Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I also ask permission to place 
in the Recorp a statement made by the Secretary of Commerce, 
\fr. Hoover, before the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion on December 10, 1925, on this same matter, with the inter- 
esting and valuable discussion between himself and the various 
members of the committee. Mr. Hoover goes into the details 
of the subject in a most able and comprehensive manner. He is 
recognized as one of the foremost engineers in the world. He 

viven years of intensive study to this great Colorado River 
‘blem, so he speaks with abundant knowledge of the whole 
»blem. 


rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 
{ENT OF HON, HERBERT HOOVER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, WASH 
INGTON, D. C, 
Secretary Hoover, Mr. Chairman, I have the conviction that the 
1ittee, due to the many hearings that it has beld in the Colorado 
hk r Basin and the large knowledge that the members of the com 
tee possess of the problems outside even of that, probably do not 
me to traverse the whole complex of the Colorado River; and I am 
tle in doubt as to the points upon which I could be of assistance t 
inmiilee 


ief ni 
whether 


te as to OI or 
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ive here before 
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pared and |! 
not 
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that the Col 


certain as they are german 
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rs on in be of servic 


say rado River problem does not lie in the lac! 


ne us resources in water, in arid land, and in power, or of pri 
r public capital to develop it. The difficulties are the sharp con 
opinion of the people in the basin on a multitude of questions 


their rights, their interests, and the method of development of th 





And these conflicts have been in course of discussion, to my 

dge, for som 15 years They have resulted in innumerabl 
rences, discussions, and appeals to legislation and to the courts 

rhe first of these conflicts, and the one that overrides all others, 1 

the conflict over water rights between tl seven States. The fou 

States In the upper basin have, naturally, opposed any development 

tt lower basin until such time as they could have certainty of 

ae fixed assurances of their water rights As the committee is 

e, the application to beneficial use will give priority in water 











is between States, and, as the development of the Colorado 
River will take place in the lower basin long before any large develop 
; in the upper basin, therefore the upper-basin States have justi 
been resolute in their demands ‘or some fixation of the rights 
hefore there shall be construction and thus extension of beneficial use 
1 Ww 
] in attempt to solve this proposal some years ago a compact com 
sion, representing the seven States and the Federal Government, 
shed, and, as you are aware, I acted as the chairman of 
commission Hearings and sessions of the commission extended 
1 matter of over 18 months, and the commission was composed 
nly of delegates from each of the States but the most of the 
ns were attended by their attorneys general, and a number of the 
by all but one of the then governors of the States. 
\fter a at deal of discussion and negotiation a compact was 
ved at ject to ratification by the State legislatures and by the 
‘ { s 
rhe compact did not attempt to solve any problem on the Colorado 
River except water rights, and it limited its action to a division of 
water between the upper basin and the lower basin. It further- 
limited its action to a division of only a portion of the water of 
river adjoining a further apportionment of the water to a con 
ider number of years in the future to await the character of 
development. 
rhe compact commission believed that if progress could be ob 
tained that far it would at least take the block off of the development 
in the lower basin and would reduce all other conflicts to purely local 
: questions, which could be more easily settled with time. 
The compact was ratified without reservation by six legislatures, the 
Arizona Legislature passing the compact with some reservations, but 
approval was refused by the governor, 
Subsequently, in order to try and lift the block on development in 
the lower basin some of us suggested a six-State compact, or, rather, 
a ratification of the compact among six States as being sufficient to 
itisfy the upper-basin States. Under that proposal the compact was 
ratified by five States, and California made reservations which the 
northern States declined to accept Due to the action of California 
; that proposal has failed in any practical result, so that at the present 
time we are still in the midst of the conflict over water rights. 


; One thing that I have been impressed with in all the discussion that 
i I gone on for nearly three years since the compact was signed is 
that there has been very little substantial criticism as to the equities 


as 


of the proposals in the compact. Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and California accepted them in full The Arizona 






Legislature ratified the compact with reservations that did not again 
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challenge the equities of the compact serfously. The quarrels over the 
compact have been due to attempts to ferce extraneous questions I 
believe I can say that the commission arrived at an extraordinarily 
successful document when consider the tremendous conffiict and 
feeling over this question. 

There have recently been conversations between California and Art- 
zona an attempt to agree upon differences. A 
partly appointed by the California Legislature and partly informal, has 


you 


in their committee, 





drawn up a pro forma compact to be signed between California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada. 

rhe main compact provides that the interstate rights between the 
States in the diferent basins shall be subsequently settled by further 
compacts, This action of the folk in the southern basin is entirely in 
line with the purpose of the main compact, and in their proposed lower- 
basin compact they, of course, stipulate that it is subject to accept- 
ance of the main Colorado River compact itself. 

I am rather hopeful that that negotiation will succeed They are 
tart on very sound lines as far as I can observe, and a settlemen 

that conflict might make it possible to reconvene legislatur ind 
€ re early ratification of he compact all along th ine We 
would in case of success of those negotiations have practi y settled 
what I regard as the most difficult of the conflicts 

The xt most important line of conflict is over the character and 
cat f the first w ‘Ss to rected on the river I the 
largest of tl who hay lealt Ww 1 the problem, |f < 

S s folk, have come o the conclusion that ther should 

e a high dam erected somewhere in the vicinity of Black Canyon. 
That is known usually as the Boulder Canyon sit it nevertheless 











it is actually Black Canyor The dam so erected is prope erve 
I pl purpo of power, flood control, and st > P s I 
s 1 state them in a differ order—flood control, st . and 
powel S power is a by-product of these 

T! ’ heoret l engineering rea 1 control and 
torag should be erected farther i wi ve 

should be erected farther down I ve t any 

doubt that given another century of the iver all 
these things will be don The problem e to consider, 
however, is what will serve the next gencration in the most e i al 
manner, and we must take capital expendi e and power markets into 
consideration in determining this I can conceive the development of 
probably 15 different dams on the Colorado River, the securing of 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 horsepower; but the only place where there is 
an economic market for power to-day, at least of any consequen s in 
southern California, the economical distance for tl r of ch 
dams being too remote for that market No doubt markets wil Ww 
in time so as to warrant the truction of dams all up 1d down 
tl river We have to consider here the proble f financing that 
in the erection of a dam—or of any works, for that matter—we ust 
make such recovery as we can on the cost, and therefore we must find 
in immediate market for power For ‘that reason it seems t iat 
logic drives us as near to the power market as possible, and that it 
therefore takes us down into the lower canyon. 

rt dam there is recommended by the reclammtion en ‘ nd 
I believe their latest view is 540 feet in height This we 1, I be 
lieve, serve the triple purpose of flood control, storag: nd | so 
far as we can see ahead, for the development of irrigation, domestic 
water supply, and need of power for a good many years to come 

I do not believe that construction at that point is goin inter 
fere with the systematic development of the Colorado River fo ove 
nd power above and below As I have said, I think the time will 
ome when a storage dam should probably be erected below Boulder 
Canyon and that storage dams and flood-control dams will be erected 
far above. Those of you who have looked into the engineeri: 
lems involved will recognize that the operation of a singel 
the triple purpose is rather difficult ar will not give the 
power results. For instance, such a dam must be partly 
int ition of the spring flood and hence the power possibilities will 
be much diminished, and beyond this it will be necessary thereafter 
to lower the head for irrigation purposes Thus the power production 
from such a dam will be rather irregular 

But, in any event, I do not believe that we can not now contem- 
plate the expenditure of the several hundreds of millions of dollars 
necessary to carry out the theoretical plan; we should confi our- 
selves to what we can afford to spend now, and I do not we 
will destroy the possibili le of the riv for systematic development 
by this course. We must await a settlement of population and their 
demands to create a need for the future development. 

The proposed Black Canyon Dam of 540 feet, as estimated by the 


$41,000,000 or 
mn plant to go with it would be about 


reclamation engineers, would cost about 


The cost of an electrical generati 


$42,000,000 





another $33,000,000. And the transmission lines to the power market 
would be somewhere about $27,000,000 more, or a total of from 
$110,000,000 to $115,000,000 for dam and equipment. Th loss f 
interest during construction would be $10,000,000 more. The alternative 


plan of a 606-foot dam would require something like $20,000,000 
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‘Now, the 540-foot dam would apparently develop, theoretically at 
least, about 550,000 primary borsepower and another 450,009 secondary 
horsepower No engineer could say at the present moment what the 
actual power development will be, because none of us know until we 
have had experience how much the electrical power will need to be 
made subjective to flood control and irrigation in the manner I have 
referred to, but in any event these theoretic figures are possibly near 
enough 

Now, a large part of the power developed will be needed to pump 
the water for the proposed domestic water-supply plan for southern 
California, and both the manufacturers and private power companies 
will need the surplus power. It seems to me we need some considera- 
tion here of making a settled financial plan if we are to expedite this 
very urgently needed development. The people of southern California 
have recognized that the folks in the Eastern and Central States will 
probably not be anxious for the Federal Government to find the whole 
of the $115,000,000 for this development, and they have already ex- 
pressed their willingness to make a substantial contribution to it, both 
from the municipalities and from the private power companies. It 
seems to me that the Federal Government has a very substantial 
obligation in this matter. It has been traditional to provide flood 
control in the protection of our people at the cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and we, of course, have the reclamation funds for the devel- 
opment of arid land; so that here is a problem of the proper contri- 
bution from municipalities, irrigation districts, private power companies, 
and the Federal Government. 

All this leads me to the belief that somebody ought to be given 
authority to negotiate a definite financial contract which could be laid 
before Congress for approval in connection with the construction of 
these works. It does not seem to me that it would take long to do 
that, and it could possibly be laid on the table here before this session 
of the Congress expires. I believe that we should do all we can to 
expedite this matter It is true that our path would have been 
smoother if we could have had more success in the ratification of the 
compact, but so lopg as we have these great conflicts and differences of 
view that I have mentioned we must expect difficulties. And in this 
connection I would remind you that it required, I believe, 10 or 11 
years to secure a ratification of the Federal Constitution, and I doubt 
if there was as much emotion connected with that proposition as there 
is with water rights between seven States. So we may make progress 
more specdily than was made by the original 13 States of this Union. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there are any further points that I can help 
the committee on, I shall be glad to have them brought to my attention. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McNary). On the point you have been discussing 
do you see any conflict in the purposes discussed by you in connection 
with Boulder Canyon that might prevent private capital from partici- 
pating in this matter? 

Secretary Hoover. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, but my attention was 
distracted, and I did not catch your question. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McNary). You spoke of the different purposes, 
flood control, irrigation, and power development. Are these functions 
in which private capital would be interested, or is there a conflict one 
with the other? 

Secretary Hoover. Some of them are functons in which private 
capital would not be interested. In the development of dams out- 
side of Boulder Canyon there is hot necessarily any question of 
Federal finance, the other developments of the river below the upper 
basin are predominantly power developments and could be carried out 
by private capital under Government control. You have a problem 
here of working out that relationship at Boulder Canyon. I think 
there have been some discussions in Southern California as to the 
possibility of some arrangement between a municipal electrical power 
establishment and the private power companies distributing in south- 
ern California for mutual participation in the Boulder Canyon project. 
I do not know how far they have got, but in any event it ought 
to be possible to bring some conclusion out of that, and through such 
arrangement to secure financial support to the Boulder Canyan deyelop- 
ment I do not think the Federal Government will ever want to 
build the electrical power works there, or the transmission lines, and 
get into the power business. But it is through the power side of 
the question that the Federal Government can secure a large con- 
tribution to the development and hope for the recovery of its own in- 
vestment 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it your opinion that the Government obligation 
consists only in the matter of erection of a dam for the purpose 
of flood control? 

Secretary Hoover. No; I think the Government can go farther than 
that While, of course, you can not very well say our reclamation 
policy is an obligation, yet it is a sound financial policy, and the 
proposed dam would be a very large contribution to the reclamation 
of arid lands. Therefore some contribution on that score would be in 
order 

The CHAIRMAN, But, Mr. Secretary, you must bear in mind that there 
is a special fund for that purpose, under a specific act, which does 


not come out of the Treasury of the United States but from the | 
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resources of the States, while in this case the funds would come under 
a different plan. 

Secretary Hoover. My suggestion made here was that some sort of 
authority might be set up to make a plan, and to negotiate out the 
contribution of all these different elements, even including the reclama- 
tion fund. I have no detailed plan in mind, but it does seem to me 
that we are in this position: Here are four or five sources which are 
willing or should contribute to the work, and we ought to get some 
sort of definite relationship established to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it in your mind that there is a sufficient demand 
for electrical power to justify the erection of a dam at this time from 
that viewpoint alone? 

Secretary Hoover. The probable primary horsepower is something 
like 550,000. While I can not state precisely, yet it is my belief that 
the domestic water supply into Los Angeles will absorb about 200,000 
horsepower for‘pumping purposes and which they will. need to provide 
for, that would leave 350,000 horsepower, which I think could be 
absorbed in that market long before these works could actually be 
built. This offers a basis also for contribution to cost. I doubt 
whether there would be a kilowatt of power transmitted for five years 
if you should start to-morrow on this enormous work of construction 
I do not know how far these contributions would go to the total cost. 
My proposal is that we should find it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you looked into the matter of the domestic 
supply of water for southern California in regard to whether it 
should be taken from the Colorado River here or there, whether by 
lift, as mentioned at Black Canyon, or by gravity system some place 
up the river? 

Secretary Hoover. I am not competent to speak of that. All I 
know about that matter is what I have read in the newspapers as to 
statements of various engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. What sort of suggestion have you to make, or can 
you detail it a little more to the committee, that a commission should 
be designated to look into this matter? Do you mean to have it 
confer with the various States in order to get an allocation of water 
and power? 

Secretary Hoover. I have not gone into it in detail, My own thought 
was that we could expedite this whole development, and expedition is 
what we all want, by having some sort of commission with authority 
to make a financial plan, and who could be helpful in bringing the 
States together in the matter of the compact. 

Such a commission could lay out a financial plan with all the groups 
involved and thus have some definite contract—subject, of course, to 
approval by Congress—then you gentlemen would have some finished 
thing to act upon. It seems to me pretty dificult for Congress to 
negotiate a thing of that kind, and the administration has no power 
to do it. 

Senator AsHuRST. Mr. Secretary, what would be your conclusion as 
to the advisability of writing into any resolution upon this subject a 
provision that the President of the United States shall appoint a board 
of engineers, say not more than seven nor less than five, of large experi- 
ence to fix and determine upon the location of the dam, and that they 
be guided by the possibilities that you have suggested—that is, to obtain 
the largest development for irrigation, flood control, and power? 

Secretary Hoover. Well, Senator AsHURST, you have a very complex 
problem here. It has always seemed to me that the States themselves 
ought to be represented in a settlement of these problems, as this is 
primarily a question for the seven States, and that—— 

Senator AsnursT (interposing). In other words, it will be difficult for 
the Congress to locate a dam on the Colorado River. Would it not be 
more practicable and feasible for a board of engineers appointed by the 
President to locate a dam and reservoir? 

Secretary Hoover. Well, of course, I am in favor of having boards of 
engineers for these matters, because they usually deal with facts rather 
than emotion; but we have to bear in mind that there is a great deal 
of emotion around this whole question, and we must have somebody on 
a commission capable of dealing with that question, too. 

Senator AsnuurstT. Mr, Secreiary, we realize that all politiclans are 
emotional. But we want to eliminate the emotion, hence do you not 
think that a board of, say, seven engineers, being governed by the 
principles of science and free from the emotion of politicians, would 
come more nearly properly locating a dam at the proper place on the 
Colorado River? 

Secretary Hoover. Well, if I could choose the engineers possibly I 
could get the same results that you would get if you were to choose 
politicians, but—— 

Senator AsHurst (interposing). Well, I propose to have the President 
of the United States choose the engineers. 

Secretary Hoover. What ! am trying to get clear is this: That we 
have a problem here of mixed political importance—and I speak of 
politics in its highest sense—of what will serve the greatest number 
of the people. We also have a problem of economics. It is not solely 
a problem of theoretic engineering. I should like to see a board pos- 
sibly embrace men of the other types of mind. I think the States in 
the Colorado River Basin ought to be represented in that problem. 
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So if 1 were appointing a commission I should certainly take some 
representatives from the States, and I should take some men of strong 
engineering reputation. 

Senator ASHuURST. Are you able to state whether you would rather 
have a dam site selected by seven engineers or by the Congress? 
Secretary Hoover. If Congress is going to select the site, it will 
done on the recommendation of engineers of the Reclamation Service 
ef the Federal Power Commission, or of the War Department, I 
take it. And it is my impression’ that they would, if they were put 
against all phases of the problem, all recommend about what I have 
uevested this morning. 

Senator AsHuRST. You have omitted any mention of an all-American 
nal. What do you think would be the cost of its construction ® 

Secretary Hoover. I can not tell you, as I do not know. 

Senator ASHuRST, You are in favor of its construction, are you not? 

Secretary Hoover. In the long run I belfeve there will have to be an 

rnative inlet into that valley. But there is here an international 
question which, if this committee wishes to discuss, I would prefer to 
discuss in executive session, or, perhaps, if I could discuss a phase or 
two of it with your chairman. It is a question that would involve 
international matters, and to be helpful to you I could not very well 
liscuss it without discussing the international problem, which I should 
fer in general interest not to do here. 
Senator ASHuURST. But you are in favor of an all-American canal? 
Secretary Hoover, As an alternative of other possibilities, yes; there 
is a rellef that may be had in that way. 

Senator AsHuURST. As to your favoring such canal, that is contingent 
on certain international obligations. 

Secretary Hoover, Yes, sir; certain international possibilities. 

Senator AsHuRsST. If the dam advocated by California and Nevada, 
and upon which many engineers have reported favorably 

Secretary Hoover (interposing). And in which I agree. 

Senator ASHURST. Yes; and in which you agree, as you are from 
California. 

Sectetary Hoover. That does not necessarily follow, for in my present 
position I am a neutral. 

Senator AsHuRsST. As a Californian I would expect you to be in 
favor of it. 

Senator Jounson. But he does not agree for that reason. He is the 
Secretary of Commerce in the President’s Cabinet and agrees with his 
engineers, 

Senator ASHuRST. Just a little mixture of emotion, I should say. 

Senator JOHNSON. Probably you will appreciate him for that. 

Senator AsHuRST. The Secretary is described as an emotionless man, 
and I am glad he is willing to have some emotion mixed with this 
proposition 

Senator SHortriper. Then, I take it, that is all settled. 
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Senator Asuurstr. If the proposed dam at Boulder Canyon, so | 


emotionally advocated, were constructed, how much land would be 
irrigated in California from the Boulder Canyon reservoir? 

Secretary Hoover. I am not familiar with those figures now. 

Senator AsHuURST. I knew that you had been quite thoroughly into 
the matter. 

Secretary Hoover. Yes; but that has been some time ago. It has 
been the better part of three years since I had my mind on that 
matter, 

Senator AsHurst. Will you say about how many acres? 

Secretary Hoover. I think 815,000 acres, as I recall, in the Imperial 
Valley. 

Senator AsHurst. In California? 

Secretary Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator AsHuRST. How many in Arizona? 

Secretary Hoover. My recollection is about 150,000. 

Senator AsHurst. A total of about 850,000 acres in California and 
150,000 in Arizona, 

Secretary Hoover. I could not tell you as to that. 


Senator AsHurRsST. I supposed you probably had those figures in | 


mind. 

Secretary Hoover. Well, I have learned a lot of telephone num- 
bers since I had these figures definitely in mind, and I can not tell 
you now. 

Senator AsnurstT. Well, you might supply them for the record, 
for I take it the figures are available. 


Secretary Hoover. I think the engineers of the Reclamation Serv- | 


ice are here, and doubtless they could tell you at once, 


Senator AshurstT. From Boulder Reservoir there would be, so yqu | 
| as to transmission lines, and the like, would not enter into the initial 


state, about 150,000 acres irrigated in Arizona and about 800,000 
acres in California; bow much of the waters of the Colorado River 
does California contribute—— 

Senator PrtrMaN (interposing). Senator AsnurRsT, I think you are 
mistaken about those figures. 

Secretary Hoover. I can not give you offhand the acreage that 
would probably be irrigated. 

Senator PirrMan. I call attention to the fact that Mr. Weymouth 
said 600,000 one way and other figures another way. 





about emotion on the part of some of us who advocate this bill. 
i 
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Senator Asnourst. I rely upon Mr. Hoover's figures of 150,000 
acres as to Arizona. 

Secretary Hoover. It has been some time since I have gone over 
that matter, you understand. 

Senator AsHuRsT. I bave usually found Mr. Hoover accurate, and 
I take it his figures of 150,000 acres for Arizona and about 800,000 
for California are about right. 

Secretary Hoover. I would suggest that the real figures, which 
are available in the room, should be used rather than taking an in- 
distinct recollection that is now in my mind. I do not think it fair 
to the committee to make your record in that way. 

Senator Asuurst. Do you know how much water California con 
tributes to the Colorado River? 

Secretary Hoover. If we are going to divide the waters of the 
Colorado River on the basis of contribution by States, Colorado will 
get 70 per cent right away. We must not go on that basis. 

Senator Asnurst. I am talking now about California. Do you know 
how much water California contributes to the Colorado River? 

Secretary Hoover. I do not recollect now. 

Senator Asnursr. I will supply that answer by saying it is nothing. 

Senator SHorrripce. I shall have to deny that. 

Senator AsHurst. Secretary Hoover, do you know how much water 
Arizona contributes to the Colorado River? 

Secretary Hoover. I do not recollect now. 

Senator AsHurRStT. Pardon me if I state that answer for the record 
It is about 20 per cent. Now, Mr. Hoover, I recognize you as one o 
our great experts in engineering. You have an international reputa 
tion, and no American is prouder of it than I am. 

Secretary Hoover. I thank you. 

Senator AsHuRST. Is it not a fact that the potential hydroelectric 
energy of the Colorado River, below Lees Ferry, is about 4,000,000 
horsepower ? 

Secretary Hoover. I think that is somewhere near correct. 

Senator AsHuRST. And that is wholly within Arizona. 

Secretary Hoover. Not entirely; no. 

Senator AsuursT. Well, I will supply your answer to that question 
by saying it is almost wholly within Arizona. 

Secretary Hoover. Some of it is in Nevada, you know 

Senator JOHNSON. Just one or two formal questions, if you please 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes Senator JOHNSON of California 

Senator Jonnson. The problem of the Colorado River has become a 
national problem, has it not? 

Secretary Hoover. Yes; I think it is a matter in which the National 
Government has a very great interest. 

Senator JonHnson. And so in your opinion it is an urgent problem 
concerning which the National Government should act with the least 
possible delay? 

Secretary Hoover. Yes. 

Senator Jomnson. You suggested that some individual or agency 
should be appointed that would have power to deal financially with the 
various interests that might desire power and the like Under the bill 
before us permit me to suggest to you that the design of it, at least, is 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall have just that power, and just 
that theory is embraced within the bill. Do you recall that? 

Secretary Hoover. No; I do not recall it in that sense 

Senator JOHNSON. I wanted to call it to your attention. Now, an- 
other thing: In the measure that has been proposed, and which has 
been desiguated as the “ Swing-Johnson bill,” it is not contemplated that 
the Government shall construct transmission lines, power works, and 
the like, but that the Government shall construct the dam and that sub 
sequently the paymeut for the various works that are essential for the 
transmission of power shall be liquidated by those to whom the power 
shall be allocated. Do you recall that? 

Secretary Hoover, Well, that provides, I believe, that the Govern- 
ment shall advance the entire cost, does it not? 

Senator JOHNSON. No, sir; only for thedam, For instance, in the pro 
posal that is made by the city of Los Angeles to take such power as 
may be allocated to it after others shall have been accommodated, it is 
not proposed that the Government shall pay for the transmission lines, 
and the like at all. The idea with us was that the Government 
should pay only the cost of the construction of the dam, and that ulti 
mately it shal) be repaid that, too. I call your attention to that in 
ordér to show that the appropriation which may be required would be 
an appropriation merely in the first instance, all of which is to be 
repaid for the construction of the dam alone. So that your computation 


appropriation that we ask. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, it is necessary, is it not, in order to equate 
adequately the flow of the Colorado River that we bave storage’ 

Secretary Hoover. Absolutely. We have here a river of extraordinary 
character—its spring flood is as high as something like 200,000 second- 
feet, and as low as 6,000 second-feet. 

Senator Jounson. Our friend from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] talks 


I 


do 
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not want the record to show at all that we are presenting it from an 
emotional standpoint at the present time. The fact is that relief is 
necessary for Arizona and California in the way of flood control. 
Secretary Hoover. For both of those States? 
Senator Jomnson. The fact is that in your opinion the appropriate 
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place to begin the control of the Colorado River is in the vicinity of | 


Black Canyon that bas been described here, is it not? 
Secretary Hoover. That is and has ':en my opinion. 

always subject to better engineering advice. 

And of sufficient height, 

dam, should be built at that particular point 
three purposes you suggested, namely, flood 

and power, should be adequately served. 

Secretary Hoover, That is it. 

JoHNSON. That is all, Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN, KENDRICK, 

Senator Kenprick. Mr. Hoover, you, of course, have had the greatest 


Of course, I am 


what we 
in order 
control, 


JOHNSON, 
term a high 
that the 


gtorage, 


Senator that a dam 


ave 


Senator Chuirman. 


Senator 


opportunity to study this question, particularly as to division of 
water between the States in all its phases. Recalling that four 
States are in the upper basin, and that these four States are at 
least equally interested with the States of the lower basin in ref- 
erence to their reclamation problems, do you not consider of vital 
importance to the States of the upper basin that the differences 
in reference to the distribution of these waters be composed before 


any development is begun on the Colorado River? 

Secretary Hoover I think the upper States have a rightful con- 
tention there and have said so all along. 

Senator Kenprick. Would not you consider any development in 
the lower before that distribution to contain itself the very 
nature and cause of the ruling of the Supreme Court? 

Secretary Hoover. Of course, Senator KENDRICK, you are now on 


basin 


a question of law, but I have always accepted the legal view that 
the works in the lower basin will establish prior beneficial use as 
against the upper basin. 


Senator Kenorick. In the course of eur hearings in the Southwest 
oc? of the criticisms directed toward the compact as written was due 
to the fact that the charge of division of waters as authorized in 
the original act of Congress was as between the States, whereas the 
actual division was between the two basins. You do not consider 
that feature of the compact as inconsistent with the original author- 
itv, do you? 

Secretary Hoover. No; I do not. I thought that what Congress 
wanted was to get a substantial step toward settlement, and that in 
any event the whole matter would come back to Congress for ratti- 
fication, which ratification would cover any variation from the strict 
letter of the original authority. 

Senator Kenprick. Naturally, because, if I might suggest, the pbysi- 
eal conditions prevailing in the States of the upper basin divide the 
water without the necessity of a compact between those States; that 
does not raise such a question there. 

Secretary Hoover. I have thought—— 

Senator Kenprick (continuing). In other words, the waters of 
Wyoming can be used practically only in the State of Wyoming. The 
same is true of the other States. Now, just one more question: I want 
to say in advance that the representatives, so far as I know, of the 
upper basin States are not only not concerned about the necessary pro- 
tection by flood control and the necessary development in the lower 
Colorado River, but they are not even disposed to intervene objections 
as to any point of development that may be decided upon between the 
lower basin States, and they look upon it as of but little concern to 
the States of the upper basin. But in connection with your statement 
that both Arizona and California are greatly in need of flood control, 
is it not true, in your opinion, that if they are in such stress, that 
in the yery interest of fairness to the upper basin States before 
asking for this development they should compose their differences? 

Secretary Hoover. Well, of course, Senator Kenprick, I have been 
working for three years—I will say five years nearly—in an endeavor 
to secure a composing of those differences so that Congress could get 
ahead with this very legislation. No one was more disappointed than 
I at the failure of the California Legislature to accept the six-State 
proposal, and, of course, I believe that you gentlemen at this table 
would pow be able, if California had accepted it, to draft and pass final 
legislation. The action of California may again delay the whole pro- 
gram of development, 

Senator Jounson. The question was as to the differences between 
Arizona and California that Senator KeNnprick asked you about. 
Hooyer. I am a little encouraged as to their ability to 
settle those differences tut I feel that they ought to be blocked off 
from Northern States and localized. The two States are dis- 
cussing the matter, and I am hopeful they will come to a very early 


Secretary 


the 


conclusion, in which event it will very greatly relieve the situation. 
I believe, with Senator Kenpeick, that they should compose thelr 
differences and that perhaps some urging from this committee will 
stimulate it. 


Senator JoHNsSoN. I will say that I believe every effort is being made 
now in that dimction, 
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Secretary Hoover. And I am hopeful they will succeed. 

Senator JOHNSON. I am quite hopeful that the lines we have started 
on will carry the matter through. 

Senator Kenpricx. Of course you have stated, Mr. Secretary, that 
you are not an attorney, but we have reasons, all of us, to respect your 
good judgment, and it has probably been your privilege to make some 
investigation of the question, and I wish to ask: In view of all the 
action taken on the seven-State compact, do you believe, if afterwards 
ratified by the Congress, that a compact involving six States only 
would be entirely legal and constitutional? 

Secretary Hoover. I was advised that it would be. Of course, the 
six-State compact is a new form of compact entirely. The advice we 
had at the time was that it would be perfectly valid if ratified in that 
form by the six States and Congress. 

Senator Kenprick. And if afterwards ratified by the Congress after 
the action was taken, it is your opinion it would be a legai and binding 
contract? 

Secretary Hoover. 

Senator AsuurRsT. 


That is my understanding. 
That is, among the States agreeing to it? 


Secretary Hoover. Yes. 
Senator ASHuRST. It would not bind any other State? 
Secretary Hoover. No. 


The CHAIRMAN. Any other questions? 

Senator PrrrmMan. Just a question or two: Mr. Hoover, in view of 
the fact that negotiations are pending between California and Arizona 
looking to a settlement of their differences, is it possible that the 
appointment of a commission by Congress at this tinre to deal with the 
economic features of the project might result rather in cause for 
delay by Congress than otherwise? 

Secretary Hoovmr. I think you have a very practical legislative 
question here before you. It may be assumed that the Representatives 
from the Northern States are going to oppose legislation until they 
have been satisfied on their question of water rights, And the prac- 
tical thing, it seems to me, is fur you to determine—and it is not 
for me to determine—whether you would not expedite this question 
more by the appointment of some kind of commission that would help 
to forward these settlements, and a settlement of the financial ques- 
tion, and thereby make less delay for the lower basin than to be held 
up by the Northern States. This has been the block for three or four 
years already. 

Senator PirrmMan. What I had in mind was this: If Congress is 
not going to act this session, that such a commission, which would 
probably take several months to accomplish its purpose, would be 
quite justified. But I think it is possible that we may be in a position 
to act this session, and that the appointment of any additional com- 
mission might serve in such event as an excuse for the Congress—I do 
not mean excuse for the committee or any of us here—but an excuse 
for the Congress as a whole for further delay in this matter. In 
other words, I am really fearful that any provision for further investi- 
gation will result, as so many of them have, in delay rather than in 
expediting the matter. Is it not the duty of the commission that you 
have now, the seven-State compact commission, which is in existence 
as a body, I believe, to be unofficially preparing this same data for 
submission ? 

Secretary Hoover. That commission has no authority to act in any 


matter except as to water rights, and that only in relation to the 
seven States. 
Senator PITTMAN. How would it do, then, to bave a_ resolution 


empowering that commission to investigate and report with regard to 
economic questions? 

Secretary Hoover. 1 presume that might do. I feel, however, that 
here is a matter you have to determine within your own room as to 
whether or not any legislation could be put through until the North- 
ern States are satisfied as to their rights. If you conclude that that 
can not be done, then I am offering you a suggestion as to an alterna- 
tive that will probably expedite the matters. On the other hand, 
if you believe that the Congress could be led to enact final legislation 
on this against the opposition of the Northern States, ignoring their 
claims to equitable treatment, and do it now, of course that is the 
quick thing to do; but I have had the impression that that can not 
be done. 

Senator PirrTMaN. I do not believe that it could be done. 

Secretary Hoover. And therefore I am endeavoring to find a way 
to expedite it, 

Senator Prrrman. I do not believe that the Congress could be per- 
suaded to take any action on that matter in opposition to the equities 
of the Northern States. 

Senator JoHnson. I will say that we are going to recognize them, 
and that they have been recognized constantly and fully as far 


as 

that is concerned. 
Senator Prrprs. Mr. Sccretary, you probably have not had an 
opportunity to follow the hearings of this committee. But, briefly, 


I think it has been demonstrated that there is no objeciion on the 
part of any of the lower-basin States to what has been proposed in 
the compact as to the quantity of water that may be used by the 
States of the upper basin. The disposition of the upper-basin States 
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has been to ald in every possible way in expediting a settlement of 
very difficult problem and to assist in every way, to the end to 
e the least possible loss of time in beginning the construction of 
work on the Colorado River and prosecuting it to a conclusion. 

We in Colorado have been hopeful that the lower basin States 
it be able to get together directly and compose their differences, 
Senators have expressed themselves, I believe, that the 


pig 
1 other 


ospeets are brighter to-day than they have been at any time in the | 
committee | 


several months. I do believe the activities of our 
ave been helpful in bringing those States together. Any effort at 
this moment to secure affirmative action from the Congress on develop- 
ment in the river pending settlement of the differences between the 
lower basin States, to my mind, would be futile. I appreciate your 
iggestion as to the possibility of assistance in settling the problem, 
and that it might be had in the employment of a commission, and 
at suggestion, I think, is one that this committee should give very 
serious consideration to, either at this time or, 
basin States come to an agreement, it may be advisable to have a 
commission that would be empowered to negotiate with the different 
municipal, private, and State, perhaps—-to bring about the 
development. 
Mr. Chairman? 
Senator Jones of Washington wishes 


interests 
best form of working out a 
Hloover. Is that all, 
The CHAIRMAN, One moment, 
to propound a question or two. 
Senator Jones of Washington. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask this: It 
has been argued that if the Boulder Dam site is accepted and a dam 
is constructed there, it would prevent the highest possible develop- 


secretary 


ment of the resources of the Colorado River. 
map behind you there shows what is suggested as a comprehensive | 
scheme of development that would utilize in greatest degree all the | 


resources of the Colorado River. That is the map submitted by Engi- 
neer La Rue. It is urged that if the Boulder Dam is constructed we 
would lose, according to the plan shown on the map and assuming 
for the purpose of the question that plan to be correct, about 400,000 
horsepower development, is my recollection of Mr. La Rue’s testimony ; 
and that we would be able to reclaim about 100,000 acres less of land. 
Now, I want to ask this question: Assuming that contention to be 
orrect, do you consider the needs by the development of power and 
flood control and trrigation so imperative that it would justify us in 
that 400,000 horsepower and that ultimate 100,000 acres of 
development and proceed as expeditiously as possible to the erection 
of the Boulder Dam as proposed? 

Secretary Hoover. If I were convinced that there would be a loss of 
400,000 horsepower and inability to irrigate 100,000 acres of valuable 
land, I might want to give it more thought. But my own advices from 
the Reclamation Service do not corroborate that loss. 

Senator Jonrs of Washington. Well, I understand that there is a 
difference of opinion among the engineers. 


losing 


has to consider, assuming that that contention is correct, would you 
think, notwithstanding such probable loss, that the needs are so urgent 
we would be justified in going ahead and building the Boulder Dam? 


2 | 
Secretary Hoover. My instinct as an engineer would be to prevent 
do not believe that such extensive a loss 


any loss of that kind, but I 
ing to oecur. 

Senator Jones of Washington. I an» not prepared to pass upon that 

estion, of course. 


ciate your position In regard to the other matter: 


will be used for reclamation 
power purposes for quite a good while, and that a great 
deal of it will go down into Mexico. And it is suggested that if it goes 
down into Mexico it will be put to beneficial use by our southern neigh- 


will be far greater than purposes 


necessarily 


bor, and that lands down there will be reclaimed and very likely in the | 


future, when the matter comes up, we will have to recognize the rights 


of Mexico and thereby lose that amount of possible reclamation in this | 


country. 
Secretary Hoover. I think the answer to that question is that any 


dams erected on the Colorado River will have the same effect so far as | 


stabilizing the flow of water into Mexico is concerned; that this par 
dam not necessarily increase that flow and above 
any enzineering scheme on this river. plans are 


ticular 
that of 


does 


other 


over 


All 


predicated on the proposition of storing the spring flood to be used in | 


ie summer, and thus stabilizing the flow of the water. I do not think 


that this particular plan of construction would lend itself to Mexican 


supply any more than any other plan 


Senator Jones of Washington. And some engineers I think urge 
very strongly the other way. Of course [ am not prepared to pass 
upon it. It does look to me like, however, that if you store 20,000,000 


that 
this 
that 


good 


or 30,000,000 acre-feet of water in 
there is no other proposed dam in 
stores anything like that quantity if this amount fs stored it is 
not likely to be for quite a many years for reclamation 
purposes in this country, and that it will go on down into Mexico. 
Secretary Hoover. That the hypothesis that in the 
treatment of Mexico for many years to come before we use most of 


dam—and as I understand it 
plan of Mr. La Rue’s that 


used 


proceeds on 
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if after the lower | 


Or, in other words, the | 


Here is another phase of it, and I think I appre- 
It is urged that if | 
the Boulder Dam is constructed the amount of water that will be stored | 
and | 
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the water it would be better to allow the flood flow to go down to 
Mexico and thus deprive Mexico of any water in the dry seasons. 
I think if we stabilize the river at all it will be likely to imerease the 
flow into Mexico during the low-water season. If we put up snrall 
storage, it might have that effect ; but if the sterage were small enough 
to bring this about, I doubt if it would control the flood 

Senator Jones of Washington. I think it was the idea of the engi 
neers that we could stabilize it by this plan in such a way as to use 
all of the stabilized water flow in this country, but that with the 
storage of this large amount of water at this partieular point it can 
net be used for irrigation in this country, and that it will co down 
into Mexico, and that they will establish the right thereto by use, 
while they would not do se under this other program. 

Secretary Hoover. It seems to me that there is a wrong conception 
in there somewhere. There is no land to be irrigated in sections above 
the Black Canyon until you get to the upper basin, and any series 
of dams built in the river the canyon to stabilize the flow 
of water will hold back the spring floed and deliver that flow at 
the low-water season, which is the irrigation it makes no 
difference where the dam is erected. If we wanted to prevent the 
irrigation of lands in Mexico by way of holding up the flow im the 
low-water searon-—that is, if we wanted to deliberately do that——you 
could do it more effectively at Boulder Dam than anywhere else, be 
cause you have a larger hody of water to deal with. In a large 
ervoir like this we could hold back water during the summer and let 
it down in the winter when they could not use it-—that is, if we 
wanted to be malevolent. 

Senator Jones of Washington. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Oppiv, any questions? 

Senator Oppre. Mr. Secretary, if the dam is puilt et the Black Can 
yon site, it will serve for desilting the water of the river, so the 
water would naturally be clear after leaving the dam. Would it pick 
up enough silt on its way down the river below the dam to make any 
material difference? 

Secretary Hoover. If it comes out clear, it will not pick up enough 
silt below to do any harm as far as I understand the river. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no dam will desiit the Colorado River water completely. 


above 


SeCASON, 


res 


| The material in suspension is such that a considerable portion wi!l go 


down despite of any form of settlement, but I should not think there 
would be any accumulation of sediment below that dam. 
Senator Oppre. You think it would only pick up an 
amount on the way down after leaving the dam? 
Secretary Hoover. I do not think that is any great factor. 
Senator PrrrTmaNn. Mr. Secretary, calling attention to your statement 
in regard to the equities of the upper-basin States, could not their 
equities be threatened by granting of privileges and licenses to build 


immaterial 


dams for power purposes on the lower river? 
But just assuming for the | 
suke of the question, and that is a part of the problem this committee | 


The compact makes special provision covering that 
be erected on the River that shall 
agriculture, ¢ither above or below. That is 


Seerctary Hoover. 
use—that no dam shall 
ever have precedence over 
a specific provision of the compact. 

Senator Pitrman. How that 
the Federal Power Commission? 

Secretary Hoover. It will override the jurisdiction of the commission 
in that matter if ratified by the Congress 

Senator PirrMaNn. But pending such ratification? 

Secretary Hoover. You have an undetermined question 
Power Commission has tried to accommodate itself to 
all discussions it has had hitherto 

Senator PrrrmaNn. To meet that question and solely for that purpose 


Colorado 


does compact affect the jurisdiction ef 


The Federal 
that matter in 


I have introduced a joint resolution providing that for the purpose 
of taking care of the interim the Congress suspends the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission over the Colorado River and its 
tributaries, until a reasonable date, and I have fixed that date as 
the Ist day of February, 1928, or until the President by proclamation 
states that a sufficient agreement has been reached among the States. 
Because it is an anomalous situation that exists here, the Convress 
has directed the Federal Power Commission to develop the Colorado 
River, among others. 1 understand that they have certain discretion, 
to dea] or refuse, but having in mind what the compact provides for 
and pending action on that compact by the States and Congress, 
it would seem that there should some assurance nothing will be 
done one way or the other 

Secretary Hoover. The Federal Power Commission has already taker 


that attitude 

Senator PrrrTman. I realize that And it is probable that they will 
maintain that position. 

Secretary Lloover. I have not any doubt they will maintain it 

Senator PirtTmaNn. But I thought that as the Congress had directed 
them to dispose of these power sites in their discretion, w might 
as well suspend that authority, so that they would not feel that 
they were neglecting their duty in not going ahead 


Senator SHortrivee. Just a question or two, 

The CHatRMAN. The Chair recognizes Senator Snorremer. 

Senator SHorrriper. Mr. Secretary, is it your opinion that the 
Congress could in any legislation provide in like manner that any 
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right 8 


the lower basin States, 
without prejudice 


in the 
rights 


by lower basin, 


of the upper 


acquired or 


should be acquired to the 


basin States? 
Secretary Hoover. Seaator SHORTRIDGE, you are on a very consider- 
able legal point now, but I understand it is the contention of the 


the upper basin that that can not be done. 
Snortripesn, The Federal Power Commission issues permits 
with that proviso, as I understand you 
Secretary Hoover, It has not issued any yet. 
Senator SHortripce. That was their theory that 


lawyers in 
Senator 


if they should go 
forward and issue permits, that any rights acquired under such permits 
were not to be prejudicial to the rights of the upper-basin States. 

tary Hoover. Well, I do not think they have gone any further 
than a discussion at time as to whether they should issue permits 
to people who would wa in perpetuity all water rights. But even if 
the Southern States were willing to waive avy water rights at all that 
would be to by the’ Northern States for legal reasons whicb 
oth better than I can, 

Not to that question, but it has been 
that Congress could incorporate in an act a provision that 
acquired pursuant to the should not be prejudicial the 
rights of any of the upper-basin States. It is not necessary to pursue 
a legal discussion on that point, however. 

Secretary Hoover. I know that that has been suggested, but I know 


secre 
one 


ive 


objected 
rs can state 


Senator SHORTRIDGE, resolve 


sugested 


riguts act 


to 


also that the Northern States oppose it on strong legal grounds, and 
there you come to the practical problem of their objection to legisla 
tion. That plan has not been satisfactory to them. We tried that 
once hey rejected it. Therefore we tried the six-State compact, 


which they accepted; and California rejected it, thus delaying the ques- 
tion tor more years, 

Senator SuorrripGe. We can indulge the view, and do, that they can 
be persuaded and convinced that their legal and equitable rights to the 
use of the water can be preserved. 

Senator Kenprick, In reference to the recent decision of the Fed- 
eral Water Pewer Commission, if I am not mistaken, in denying the 
right begin development in the canyon of the Colorado River, the 
decision contained a statement in effect that such right would be denied 


to 


until the seyen-State compact had an opportunity to agree upon a 
division of the waters of the river—an opportunity or a reasonable 
time in which to agree. Now, I wonder if you would kindly interpret 


to the committee the thought cf the commission or the meaning of the 
reasonable time,” 
Secretary Hoover. I am sure that I do not know it. I am not a 
of the Federal Power Commission, as you know, and I could 
not state precisely what was in their minds in that connection, 
Senator Kgenprick. Oh, I beg pardon, 
JoHNsON. Do you know the position taken by Solicitor 
your department, upon the question propounded by my 
{Senator SHorTRIDGE] as to the preservation of the rights 
of the States in the upper basin? 
Hoover. | could not state position accurately. 
joined with the other men of the Northern States 
to out some kind of formula, but I 
were successful in satisfying that it 
lence the six-State compact. 
Senator 


commission as to “ 


member 


Senator 
Davis, of 
colleague 

secretary his At 
in 
believe they 
would hold, 


time he 


One 


endeavoring work 


not themselves 
JOHNSON, | have been advised by our people here that he 
has held that legislativeiy that could be done, 

Itoover. Well, I am not quite 
is that he rather inclined to the view 
States. I that 
the 
JOHNSON, 


Secretary about that. 
of the men from 


Davis represented 


sure My 
the 


New 


impression 


northern remember Solicitor 
Mexico 


Senator 


in compact, 
Yes; I 

Another 

construction 


knew that. 
objection 
dam 

in 


The (HAIRMAN 
hat the 
Soulder 


estimated 


engineers is 
of water at the 
It has been 
produce an evapo- 
per annum. Have 


urged capable 
impounding 
evaporation. 
high will 
ucre-feet 


by 

and 
excessive 
feet 
5OO 000 


of a 

result 
that a dam 
400,000 and 


t 
I Canyon would 
by them 
between 
thought to that objection? 

Hoover. Oh, that that would happen it would 


not do any barm during the next generation and a half or two genera- 


e 
ol 


ration 


you given any 


Secretary assuming 


tlons We are not going to be using all of the water of the Colorado 
River for another 50 or 75 years. When the time comes that evapor- 
ated water is a large item there, you will have a number of other 
dams already built on the river, and you cam reduce the level and 


thus the evaporation at the Boulder Dam You ean add to this, in the 
next 75 years, to any number of contingencies. 

Senator Oppre, Do you believe that after a period of years, in case 
the Dam is constructed, that the saturation 


of area and banks would in any wise neu- 
tratize 


Boulder or Black Canyon 
in the surrounding 
the evaporation? 
Secretary Hoover, Oh, 
fufo it very much 
fs that all, Mr 
The (HAIRMAN 
tions the Se 


water 


I do not think in that climate it would enter 
Chairman? 

Does any other member wish to 
retary. (After a pause.) The 


propound any ques- 


to committee very 


is 
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greatly indebted to you for your very instructive remarks, Mr. Secre 
tary, and the way you have handled the subject. 

Secretary Hoover. I thank you. 

(And Secretary Hoover thereupon left the room.) 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, before commencing my re- 
marks I desire to ask the indulgence of Senators that I may 
not be interrupted until I shall have concluded. I shall then 
be glad to try to answer any question which may be pro- 
pounded to m: by any Senator. 

I also desire to state at this time that I shall not be able 
to finish my remarks to-day and that I expect to resume them 
at the session of the Senate to-morrow. 

Mr. President, the argument which has been made in behalf 
of the so-called Swing-Johnson bill by the Senator whose name 
it bears has increased my great admiration for him as one of 
the ablest of advocates, 

I appeal to the Members of this body, one and all, to with- 
hold any conclusion and to form no judgment as to the merits 
of this proposed legislation until the facts which condemn it 
can be made clear; so clear that “he who runs may read.” 

There can be no question as to the facts. They are all set 
forth in reports of the Federal or State Governments, coming 
from engineers or officials whose ability and dependability can 
not be questioned, 

The greatest difficulty in the way of a perfect understanding 
of this measure by one not personally familiar with the region 
of country to which it is sought to apply it is that the region 
referred to is one of the most extraordinary and unusual in its 
physical characteristics to be found anywhere in the world. 

It is to that fact, I believe, that we may look for an explana 
tion of the errors into which the Senator who has spoken so 
forcefully in advocacy of the measure has fallen. I fully acquit 
the Senator of any purpose to deceive, and my high personal 
regurd for him is in no way affected by the unfortunate fact 
that he has been led into such grievous and unfortunate errors 
in his advocacy of this bill. 

It has been my good fortune—and I say that without any 
reference to this legislative controversy—to have lived in that 
wonderful and marvelously interesting region for more than 40 
years. The Colorado River, its Grand Canyon, its immensity, 
its inspiration, its sudden and devastating floods, and every site 
where dams may be built to control those floods are as inti 
mately known and as familiar to me as is the park surrounding 
this Capitol to all of us. The whole of the vast area we plan 
to irrigate in Arizona with the regulated flow of that great 
river lies before me in a vision as I speak to you now. I can 
see it as it is to-day—a desert waste—and I can see it as ii 
will be when it has been transformed by the touch of the lif: 
giving waters of the Colorado River into a vast garden, beauti 
ful beyond description, inspiring in its immensity, peopled by 
a multitude of happy citizens of the United States of America. 
if it is not condemned by the passage of the Swing-Johnson bill 
to remain a desert waste forever—the habitat of the horned 
toad, the coyote, cactus, and sand storms. 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting us in our efforts 
to secure a fair and unprejudiced consideration of this pending 
meusure is that immense sums of money have been expended 
in a great nation-wide propaganda in its behalf. 

The result of this propaganda has been that the real facts 
are unknown to the public or to editorial writers, and we face 
a most determined barrage of misrepresentation and error in 
the columns of the press. Never before, in my recollection, has 
Congress been so lashed with a whip of ignorant assumption 
without any basis of fact as in the case of this particula 
mesure, 

I, for one, here and now, lay my protest before the Senaic 
against such methods as have been adopted in the pending case 
to browbeat Congress by statements which have not the slightest 
justification in the light of known facts. 

That is all I wish to say on that subject at this time. I shall 
refer to it again, after I shall have fully laid the facts before 
this body as a basis for their determination of this most im- 
portant problem. But because the indefensible methods to 
which I refer have been adopted, and so persisted in, I shall 
ask the Senate to permit the facts to be brought before it 
in every instance as fully and comprehensively as may be 
necessary at least to enable this body to rest its determination 
on them instead of being misled by the innumerable misstate- 
ments that have been printed in the papers with the evident 
purpose of deceiving the public and improperly influencing the 
action of Congress with reference to this legislation. 

The first question involved is flood protection. Everybody 
wants flood protection for the Imperial Valley. And the 


Imperial Valley would have had complete and perfect flood 
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protection long ago if they had not clung with implacable 
persistence to a measure in which flood protection is insep- 
arably tied to so many other controversial questions that the 
friends of flood protection have found it impossible to lift 
that menace from the Imperial Valley. 

Look at the things to which flood protection is tied in this 
bill : 

First. It is tied to a scheme to*take from Arizona the waters 
that will irrigate 3,000,000 acres of otherwise irreclaimable 
iesert, and devote that water to the reclamation of any where 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 acres below the line in Mexico. 
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Second. It is tied to a scheme to reclaim approximately | 


500.000 aeres of new and as yet unreclaimed lands in the 
Imperial Valley at a time when, to say the least, the people 
of the East are set against the reclamation of any more land 


to increase the agricultural output of the United States of | 


America. 

Third. It is tied to a scheme to put the Government into 
the power business, at least to the extent of building a great 
he sale of power, which -is a new function of the Government, 
and one of the most controversial and bitterly contested ques- 

ns before the country to-day—so much so that the Muscle 
shoals project has been hopelessly bogged down in it for 

ars, With no apparent prospect as yet that a satisfactory 
lution will be found, at least not for a long time yet—and, 
notwithstanding that, we are belabored day after day because 

e do not rush to the rescue of a community which up till now 
has said to us: 


ower dam and working out plans to get its money back by | 


We must have help, but we refuse to accept it unless you will | 


the same time give the water of the Colorado River to Mexico to 

| ate more than a million acres of land, and also reclaim 500,000 
s of new lands in the Imperial Valley, and also put the Govern- 
nt into the power business, 


That is not all by any manner of means. 


Congress is asked to override and trample underfoot the | 


most sacred and deeply rovuced rights of a sovereign State by 
creating an alliance of six States against one State in a per- 
aunent plan to force that one remaining State either to fight 


r its life single-handed against the allied influences of the | 


ih 
for 
Federal Government, working hand in glove with the six other 


tates, or to surrender to that combination of allied influences | 
and permit its future to be destroyed by a ratification of the | 


so-called Santa Fe seven-State Colorado River compact, which | 


can not but utterly destroy the future of Arizona. That is 
exactly what a ratification of that seven-State compact will do 
to the State of Arizona. It will destroy its future development. 
It will leave it within a generation a pile of ashes, a sand- 


‘wept and irreclaimable desert, instead of one of the richest | 


and most fertile and productive agricultural States of the 
Union, 

I make that statement to the Senate with all the earnestness 
that I possess, 
reach that point in my discussion of this measure I shall prove 
every word of that general statement to the last detail. 
to it now merely to emphasize the fact that instead of in 
reality wanting flood protection, what the proponents of this 
bill really want is to take from the State of Arizona her birth- 
right and the heritage of her people, to rob the children of the 


future for the benefit of other States and a group of American | 


land speculators in Mexico, 

As I have said to the Senate before, Arizona is fighting with 
her back to the wall, and she will continue to fight for her 
future life as a State as long as there is a breath left in her 
body. What else can she do? She faces ruin if she fails to 
win that battle. She will fight for justice in the Halls of Con- 
gress and in the courts until she escapes from this menace that 
has been hung over her by the proponents of the Santa Fe- 
Colorado River compact. Is it not a most appalling condition 
of affairs when a State stands ready to go the limit to give 
protection to a “neighbor across the way” from the flood 
menace and is told that she will not be allowed to extend that 
help unless she will yield up her whole future hope of develop- 
ment and submit to be stripped of her most indispensable rights 
and inalienable property? 

I am not at this time proposing to lay before the Senate the 
facts sustaining those general declarations. I shall do that 
later when the facts proving them have all been presented. 
In the meantime I appeal to you Senators, to each and every 
one of you, to put yourselves in the place of my State of Ari- 
zona, and see what you would think of it if your State were 
cilled a “dog in the manger” because you refused to submit 
to ruin in order that the Imperial Valley might have a particu- 
lar method of flood protection—a method wholly unnecessary, 
because complete and absolute flood protection for the Im 


I make it seriously and advisedly; and when I | 


I refer | 
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perial Valley may be had without asking Arizona to surrender 
any of her rights as a sovereign State which are necessary to 
her future prosperity. 

We have not only been called a “dog in the manger”: we 
have again and again had the lash cracked over us because we 
would not accept a scheme that would tear up by the roots the 
whole system of rights by appropriation and substitute for it 
an unworkable scheme of apportionment, launching an endless 
era of litigation, and making the irrigated homes of Arizona in 
years of drought subject to a demand that they should suppiy a 
deficiency in Mexico. 

With all the force and power I possess, I resent and re- 
pudiate and protest against that attitude toward Arizona. But 
the most reprehensible thing about it is that we are charged 
with these heinous offenses for what reason? Why, forsooth, 
because we say to our friends in the Imperial Valley: “ We 
want you to have flood protection. We will work with you 
with all our strength to secure it for you. We will work with 
you for it, not only as a matter of neighborly good will but 
also because communities in Arizona are threatened by the 
same danger of flood devastation that hangs over you We 
wunt flood pretection for them, and we want it without delay. 
Ail we ask of you is that you separate your demand for flood 
protection from controversial schemes that make flood protec- 
tion impossible if you tie it to them.” 

Is there anything unreasonable about that? 

Can any justification be found for those who must have flood 
protection refusing to accept it unless Arizona can be compelled 
to commit hari-kari, or strip herself of otherwise inalienable 
rights without which she faces eventual ruin as a State? 

1 insist that there is no possible justification for such a 
proposition as that in which we have been placed by the pro- 
ponents of the pending measure. 

Mr. President, the first thing I am going to do is to show, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Imperial Valley and 
the Yuma Valley and the Coachella Valley and the Valo Verde 
Valley and every other flood-menaced valley or acre in the 
lower basin of the Colorado River can be protected from the 
danger of floods, protected more quickly, protected more effec- 
tively than it can by this Boulder Canyon project, by another 
plan that involves none of the controversial elements that have 
delayed this bill and would prevent flood protection under it, 
even though it were enacted. 

It is as certain as fate that if this bill were enacted at 
this session its only effect would be to launch us on a sea of 
litigation the end of which no human vision could see. 

It would defeat the very purpose which we are constantly 
told by newspapers which seem determined to force this bill 
through, right or wrong, is the reason why we should rush the bill 
through without proper consideration. I say “ without proper 
consideration” because this bill involves the most complex 
problems of constitutional law, of interstate law, of the rights 
of States to the waters of the States, that have ever been 
involved, so far as my knowledge goes, in any bill pending 
before the Congress of the United States. Yet we have had 
no opportunity to present our side of the case to any committee 
having jurisdiction of those questions. This bill, whatever 
else may be done with it, should not be passed until it has 
been referred to and considered by the Judiciary Committees 
of both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

In addition to that, as I shall make clear beyond question 
before I close my remarks, the bill raises innumerable questions 
of an international character, questions affecting our foreign 
relations so profoundly, questions affecting the national de- 
fense and the safety of the nation from foreign complications 
and aggression, questions involving every problem of Asiatic 
competition, the enforcement of our immigration laws, and the 


| maintenance of decent moral conditions along the border, that 


it can not properly be brought before the Senate for pussage 
until those questions have been considered by a committee 
having jurisdiction over them, and that committee is the Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that I have shown enough good 
and unanswerable reasons why the present bill, if its 1ewspaper 
advocates are sincer: in their almost daily declarations that it 
must be passed “ willy-nilly "—passed whether right or wrong, 
passed when there can not be time for its proper consideration 
at this session of Congress by either the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, because the Imperial Valley must have flood 
protection—-is nothing but a snare and a delusion when it comes 
to the question of flood protection, and that flood protection is 
in fact, nothing but a peg on which to hang reclamation of va 
arens in Mexico, reclamation of another 500,000 acres in th: 
Imperial Valley, water power development by the Federal Gov 
ernment, and the ratification of the Santa Fe-Colorado Rive: 
compact, with all its unfair and unconstitutional provisions 
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before Congress and before the country a definite, concrete, 
plain, simple, and genuine plan for. flood control that can be put 
through at this session of Congress, and thereby give flood pro- 
tection to the Imperial Valley and all other flood-menaced sec- 
tions of the lower basin of the Colorado River. 


It is an indispensable prerequisite to such a plan, if it is to | 


be possible of adoption by Congress and to actually secure flood 
protection for these flood-menaced valleys and sections, that it 
shall be simplified. 
cies and complexities and controversies in which the pending 
bill has been involved by its original proponents and all who 
have since taken a hand at it and compiicated it still more. 

The plan must be split away from reclamation in Mexico. 

It must be split away from reclamation in the Imperial 
Valley. 

It must be split away from any scheme to involve it in the 
bitter controversy between the advocates of public and private 
power development. 

And last but not least it must be split away from every con- 
tact with a Colorado River compact designed to give to land 
speculators in Mexico and take from Arizona water enough to 
irrigate 3,000,000 acres in Arizona, and fasten around the neck 
of Arizona forever an obligation to furnish a deficiency in 
Mexico in seasons of drought and water shortage. 

The almost inconceivable and unbelievable thing in connec- 
tion with this whole campaign under the banner of flood pro- 
tection for the Imperial Valley is that such a simple plan had 
not been presented to Congress years ago, instead of delaying 
flood protection while all these controverted questions were 
being fought to a finish by bitterly opposing interests, 

The plan I shall propose is in no sense a personal one. It 
is nothing more than the application to the needs of the present 
situation of Some common sense in the selection of the things 
that must and can be done to give full and complete protection 
against floods to the Imperial Valiey without complications 
causing endless delay. 

The first necessity of the Imperial Valley is for immediate 
levee protection. Before flood protection can be accomplished 
by reservoir storage at Boulder Canyon or elsewhere a dam 
must be built that it will take several years to construct. Why 
wait for that? Congress has shown its willingness to provide 
levee protection on the Colorado River, just as it does on the 
Mississippi River, by more than one generous appropriation for 
levee construction. A great flood on the Colorado River is said 
to be threatened this year. I believe there is not one Senator 
in this body who would not gladly vote, before we adjourn for 
this session, an adequate appropriation as an emergency matter 
to save the Imperial Valley from the menace of the flood that 
is expected to reach that country this very year. Therefore, I 
say, the first thing the Imperial Valley needs for flood protec- 
tion is an emergency appropriation at this session of Congress 
to protect it from the flood that is said to be already antici- 
pated before the coming summer is over. 

The next thing is an adequate appropriation for a levee sys- 
tem that will protect the valley during the interval of time 
necessary for the building of a storage reservoir for flood pro- 
tection. It does not matter where that storage reservoir is 
located ; it will take so long to build it that the only safeguard 
available for the period of construction is a levee system. 

Neither an emergency appropriation to meet the exigencies 
arising from the danger of a flood this coming summer, nor an 
appropriation to so perfect the levee system that it will afford 
complete and certain protection until storage dams can be built 
ure involved in any of the complications that are delaying this 
pending bill. 

All the machinery for the expenditure of those appropria- 
tions and the doing of the work promptly and well now exists. 
Let the people of the Imperial Valley ask for these appropria- 
tions, and there is small doubt that they would get them with 
a promptness that would surprise them. An appropriation asked 
for by me for the protection of my constituents under the Yuma 
reclamation project in Arizona from the floods of the Colorado 
River was granted by the Senate at this session most graciously 
snd almost unanimously. I can see no reason why the same 
spirit of helpfulness should not be extended to the Imperial 
Valley, if its people were to do what seems to me the only 
sensible thing they can do, and ask through their own Repre- 
sentntives in Congress for the same consideration that I have 
asked for in behalf of my constituents. 

If Mr. Swine, who represents the Imperial Valley in Con- 
fails, neglects, or refuses to ask for these necessary 
appropriations to meet this year’s emergency, apparently a very 
pressing one, or the necessary appropriations to insure safety 


gress, 
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It must be separated from all the intrica- | 
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It is time that some one took the bull by the horns and put | for his people pending the construction of storage reservoirs 


for flood protection, I fail to see any reason why any rocks 
should be thrown at Arizona or why she should be held re- 
sponsible, or why Congress should be held responsible for any 
disaster that may befall the Imperial Valley pending the con- 
struction of flood storage reservoirs for flood protection, which 
in the very nature of things can not be built with a rush. 
Great engineering structures of that character can not be built 
in a hurry. It took well onto 10 years to build and completely 
finish the Roosevelt Dam. 

It therefore seems to me that we can hardly undertake to 
force levee protection on the Imperial Valley. The suggestion 
I have made has been very seriously made, but as yet I hardly 
feel that I ought to include emergency or temporary levee pro 


| tection in a plan for flood protection which it will take several 


years to accomplish, but which still can be done sooner than the 
Boulder Canyon project. 

The first unit of the storage reservoir plan for the protection 
of the Imperial and Yuma Valleys should be the building of a 
flood-control dam at Sentinel, on the Gila River, in Arizona. 
That is a well-known site and it has been approved for a flood- 
control dam by the Reclamation Service. 

Some years ago an examination of the site was made for a 
storage reservoir for reclamation, but the engineers who made 
the examination did not approve it for such a reservoir. 

Several years afterwards another examination was made of 
the same site for a flood-storage dam for flood protection only, 
and the site was approved for that purpose. 

In order to make my position so clear that there can be no 
possible misapprehension about it, I want to explain more fully 
the conditions on the Gila. The Gila River flows into the Colo- 
rado a short distance above Yuma and below the Laguna Dam, 
which is about 12 miles above Yuma. It is one of the most 
erratic, treacherous, and dangerous flood rivers of the world. 
It drains an area of 56,500 square miles in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

In United States Geological Survey Water Supply Paper No. 
395, issued in 1916, by E. J. La Rue, on page 95, the Gila River 
is described, the last paragraph of the description being as fol- 
lows: 


The flow of the Gila is very irregular and the daily, monthly, and 
annual flow is subject to large variations. During the last 12 years 
the total annual run-off of the Gila at Yuma, Ariz., has ranged from 
less than 100,000 acre-feet to more than 3,000,000 acre-feet. 


With that sort of a river to deal with, you never can tell 
what it may do in any year of the future. It has not yet at any 
time within the comparatively brief period covered by our rec- 
ords and knowledge of the river come out at flood when the 
Colorado was also at flood. Notwithstanding that, on more 
than one occasion a flood from the Gila, coming out on top of 
the Colorado when that river was not at flood, has caused the 
Colorado below the mouth of the Gila to rise to heights which 
are dangerous to the present levee system. 

The tables of discharge of the Gila from January, 1904, to 
December, 1906, will be found on page 113 of Water Supply 
Paper 395. They show that in the period from January to 
September, 1904, the total run-off from the Gila into the Colo- 
rado River was only 187,600 second-feet, of which 140,000 was 
in August of that year. In the period from October, 1904, to 
September, 1905, inclusive, the total run-off was 3,050,000 sec- 
ond-feet, of which 3,010,710 second-feet was in the months of 
January to September, 1905. In February, 1905, the run-off 
was 680,000 second-feet, in March 1,020,000 second-feet, and in 
April 768,000 second-feet. 

In a country where the rainy season is so uncertain, variable. 
and erratic as in Arizona there is no safe assurance that the 
Gila will never come out at flood when the Colorado River is at 
flood, but if the Colorado were not in existence a levee system 
would have to be maintained to protect the Imperial valley from 
floods coming entirely from the Gila, unless that stream were 
controlled by reservoirs. 

In the course of time that may be done sufficiently to largely 
lessen the flood menace from the Gila River. The Coolidge 
Dam will control the floods above San Carlos; the dam now 
being built on the Agua Fria at Frog Tanks will control the 
Agua Fria up to a certain point, but that leaves an enormous 
area of the entire drainage basin uncontrolled. 

The greatest difficulty with reference to flood protection is 
that plans are made for flood control in all ordinary years, 
and even for extraordinary years, up to a certain point, but 
it seems almost impossible to get flood menaced communities to 
realize that it is the history of floods the world over that at 
long intervals great superfloods occur which go far beyond 
everything anticipated, and do enormous damage which might 
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have been avoided if the superflood had been anticipated and 
planned against in working out flood safeguards. 

We have not the slightest foundation for the assumption 
that the floods of 1905 on the Gila are the greatest we will ever 
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have. We have no right to assume, in a country of such cli- | 
matic uncertainty as Arizona, that the Gila will never be high | 


when the Colorado is high, so that the flood crest of the Gila 
meet a flood on the Colorado. And we have no right to 
ume that we may not have a flood on the Gila which will 
very storage reservoir in its drainage basin, and then run 
‘the tops of them for days and perhaps weeks, and go on 
down to the Colorado River and go over the tops of the levees 
built to protect the Imperial and Yuma Valleys. 

The only sensible plan to insure safety for the Imperial 
Valley and the Yuma Valley is to build a levee system adequate 
to protect those valleys to the fullest extent that it is possible 

» protect them in that way. Then that protection must be sup- 
plemented by a flood storage reservoir on the Gila so far down 
that it will intercept and hold back any flood that can by any 
J 


Ww 


sibility reach that low-down point on the river and check 
lood and hold it in a reservoir until the channel will carry 
it without damage to any locality on the river below. 
‘he Sentinel Dam should not be built with any idea of hold- 
the water back for any length of time or storing it for any 
use except flood control. It should not be called a reservoir. 
it should be called a flood-control dam to create an emergency 
pounding basin in which the water could be held back just 
long enough to permit of its being carried in the channel with- 
out any damage below. The perfect illustration of that idea is 
» be found to-day on the Miami River, where a system of those 
id emergency impounding and retarding basins have been 
t since the terrible flood devastations on that river in 1913 
wrought such havoe at Dayton and other towns and cities on 
the Miami River. 
It is apparently conceded that the Imperial Valley and the 
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can be done without involving Congress fin any of the bitterly 
controversial questions that are unavoidable if the advocates 
of flood protection insist on refusing to accept it unless they 
can also get reclamation in Mexico, and reclamation in the 
Imperial Valley, and a Federal power plant for Los Angeles, 
and compel Arizona to surrender her rights under present laws 
to her greatest asset as a State and put her neck into the 
noose of a perpetual obligation to furnish foreign competitors in 





| Mexico with water when that water may be necessary for the 


Yuma Valley can not be safe from flood devastation without a | 
levee system, and the levee system can not make them safe | 


unless both the Colorado River and the Gila River are eventu- 
ally controlled by storage dams for flood control. 


If the Colo- | 


rado is controlled, the levee system must be perpetuated for | 
. * - . . . | 
protection from the Gila, unless that river is also controlled for | 


flood safety before it reaches the Colorado River. 

Therefore, in addition to the emergency levee protection from 
a flood this year, and in addition to whatever further work is 
necessary to perfect the levee system so it will furnish com- 
plete protection until a great flood-control dam can be built on 
the Colorado River, I insist that full and certain protection for 
the Imperial and Yuma Valleys necessitates the construction 
of a tlood-control emergency impounding basin on the Gila River 
at Sentinel. 

| now urge that an appropriation should be made at this 
session of Congress for a full and complete survey and esti- 
mate of cost for a flood-control emergency impounding basin 


at Sentinel designed for no other use than to temporarily and | 


for au limited time hold back any unusual and extraordinary 
flood, so that it could not reach the Colorado River until the 
channel of the Colorado was ready to carry it without damage 
or danger to levee systems. 

That work should be done by the Army engineers, and it 
should be done and the survey, plans, and estimate of cost 
hould be reported to Congress before the next Congress con- 
venes in December of this year. 

To recapitulate, the three things that should be done by 
this Congress before it adjourns, which I have already pro 
posed, are- 

1. An emergency appropriation to provide for the doing of 
everything necessary to be done to assure complete protection 
for the Imperial and other flood-menaced valleys in the lower 
basin from the anticipated flood in June and July of this 
year. 

~. The making of a complete plan by the Army engineers, in 
cooperation with all local agencies, for the protection of the 
Imperial and other valleys above referred to during the in- 
terval of several years during which flood-control storage dams 
can be built on both the Gila and the Colorado. 

o. Al appropriation, to be expended by and through the 
Army engineers, for making the necessary surveys, plans, and 
estimates of cost for the prompt construction of a flood-control 
emergency impounding basin at Sentinel, on the Gila River, 
In Arizona. 

There is not the slightest doubt, in my mind, that if the 
facts can be placed before Congress those three things can be 
authorized and the necessary emergency appropriations made 
before this session of Congress adjourns on March 4. 

1 want to make my point clear that I have proposed these 
three things that should be done at this session because they 





| ever to build a dam there 





preservation of her own crops and community life. 

Not one single controversial question is involved in the doing 
of the three things I huve advocated for flood protection, and 
if they are promptly done, as they should be, we will have a 
breathing spell of several years in which to work out the far 
more complicated problem of fhe selection of a flood-control dam 
on the Colorado River, which should be built also as a flood- 
control emergency impounding basin for the benefit of the lower 
basin 

When we reach and take up for consideration the question 
of flood control on the Colorado River I most earnestly and 
urgently insist that it should be shorn of every complication or 
complexity growing out of harnessing it to the reclamation of 
vast areas in Mexico or putting the burden on Arizona of fur- 
nishing a deficiency in years of drought to the foreign eculti- 
vators of those lands, or the surrender by Arizona, to say 
nothing of California, of vested rights under the laws of appro- 
priation in exchange for rights in a possible reservoir which 
may be empty when the waters are most needed to save the 
country from devastation by drought, or putting 500,000 new 
acres under reclamation in the Imperial Valley, or trying to 
recover its investment in a power dam by selling power by the 
Federal Government, or any of the hundred and one complexi- 
ties with which flood control has been surrounded in this present 
measure. 

I insist that we should cut the Gordian knot and be rid of that 
whole swarm of difficulties and delays by separating flood con- 
trol from all of them. I am willing to fight them out to the 
end, and we will take our chances in Arizona of protecting our 
State in the resources that God has given to us, but I protest 
against being placed in the position where we are to be clubbed 
into surrender because, forsooth, our neighbors refuse to permit 
us to give them what they want without being robbed ourselves. 

Now I will point out a perfectly simple and noncontroversial 
way in which we can secure flood control for the Imperia! and 
all the other interested valleys from the floods of the Colorado 
River by the building of a flood-control emergency impounding 
basin on that river, which can be built quicker and will serve 
that purpose better than the so-called Boulder Dam scheme 

I can not understand why the proponents of the Black Canyon 
dam should persist in calling it the Boulder dam rhey have 
foulder dam site and nobody now proposes 
They are now proposing a dam 
at Black Canyon, forty miles or so farther down the river. 
True, the Black Canyon dam will force the water back and 
to some extent fill the same reservoir site that would have 
been filled by the Boulder dam. But we were told that the 
Boulder dam reservoir would hold 35,000,000 acre-feet. Now, 
we are told that the Black Canyon dam, which is to create 
what the bill declares is to be called the Beulder Canyon proj- 
ect, will create a storage capacity of 26,000,000 only. 

That, again, is an unfair and misleading use of terms. Any 
one reading the report of the Reclamation Service or the state- 
ments made elsewhere by its advocates as to the storage capac- 
ity of the Black Canyon dam reservoir would assume, of 
course, that when they say its capacity is 26,000,000, that they 
mean available capacity, capacity capable of use for the pur- 
pose of storing water that can be beneficially used year after 
year, filled and emptied every year when there is enough 
water in the river to fil! it. 

Such is not the case. The actual available storage capacity 
created by the Black Canyon dam is only 15,500,000 acre-feet. 
The remaining 10,500,000 acre-feet is dead storage. That is, 
when once filled, it will never again be emptied. For all prac- 
tical purposes it might just as well be filled with silt or gravel 
as with water. Alli the good it serves is to raise the levei of the 
water above it to the height that is necessary to make it fall 


abandoned the 


over the dam from the level where it is dra\ off for power. 
It furnishes no water whatever for either irrigation o1 power 
and no space for flood storage. It is a deception, a delusion, 


and a snare. 

It may be snid, with all fairness, that it is intended, for 
one thing, to deceive the people of California into assuming 
that the dam will hold the requisite 20,000,000 acre-feet of stor 
age which they stipulated for as a condition of ratifying the 
Santa Fe-Colorado River compact, but no court in the world 
would ever hold that the condition requiring 20,000,000 feet of 
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' storage is complied with by a reservoir furnishing only 15,500,- 
000 acre-feet of storage that can be filled, and 10,500,000 feet 
of déad storage that never would and never could be used to 
relieve the necessities of the Imperial Valley or the Palo Verde 
Valley for water for irrigation in a season of low water and 
drought, 

Those facts were all fully explained by Engineer Weymouth 


in liis statement before the Senate committee in behalf of the 
Boulder dam scheme. He made no bones about it whatever. 
He very frankly furnished the committee with a blue print 


showing those facts, and I have a copy of that blue print in my 
hand at this moment. 

That is only a sample of the innumerable half truths that are 
constantly being fed into the public mind with reference to 
this Boulder dam scheme, facts that are misleading to the last 
degree, und just as wrong in the effect they have on those who 
read them though deliberate were told. And, 


aS falsehoods 
unfortunately, we have plenty of them to contend against, as I 
hall show beyond question before I close my remarks. 

A FLOOD-CONTROL DAM ON THE COLORADO RIVER 

When we approach the consideration of the matter of the 
selection of a site for a flood-control dam on the Colorado River 
that will completely protect the lower basin—the Imperial Val- 
ley and all other flood-menaced valleys in that region—we must 
not overlook the fact that the scheme for the building of 
the Boulder dam was proposed without any survey or investiga- 
tion or study being made of any available storage sites on the 
river above Boulder Canyon in Arizona, and no study of the 
river was made for the purpose of selecting dam sites for a 
flood-control plan that would not be harnessed up with recla- 
mation and power and Mexico and the rights of Arizona as a 
sovereign State. 

The whole Boulder dam scheme had its birth in what is 
known as the Albert B. Fall-Arthur P. Davis report on “ Prob- 
lems of Imperial Valley and Vicinity,” which was transmitted 
to Congress by Albert B. Fall, the then Secretary of the Interior, 
on February 22, 1922. It was based upon a survey, study, and 
investigation that included a vast area of irrigable lands in 
Mexico and started at the Gulf of California in Mexico and 
went up the river only to the Boulder Canyon dam site. 

RECESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, pursuant to 
the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate will take a recess 
until & o’clock. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 5 o'clock p. m.) took a recess until 
S o'clock p. m 


EVENING 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Pursuant to the unanimous-consent agreement the 
Chair lays before the Senate House bill 16886. 

ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHORTRIDGEH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6006) for the relief of John 
S. Carroll, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1546) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5232) for the relief of Sadie Klauber, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1547) 
thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
umendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (Hi. R. 10456) for the payment of claims for pay, per- 
sonal injuries, loss of property, and other purposes incident to 
the operation of the Army (Rept. No. 1548) ; 

A bill (H. R. 15252) to provide relief of certain natives of 
sorongan, Samar, Philippine Islands, for rental of houses occu- 
pied by the United States Army during the years 1900 to 1903 
(Rept. No. 1549) ; and 

A bill (HY R. 16058) for the relief of certain officers of the 
Army of the United States (Rept. No. 1551). 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4258) to credit the accounts of James 
Hawkins, special disbursing agent, Department of Labor, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1552) thereon. 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon; 
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A bill (S. 4383) for the relief of certain claimants for interest 
arising from delay in the payment of drafts and cable transfers 
of the American Embassy at Constantinople between December 
23, 1915, and April 21, 1917 (Rept. No. 1553) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 531) for the relief of John A. Bingham (Rept. 
No. 1550). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (8S. 4558) to provide a method for compensating persons 
who suffered property damage or personal injury due to the 
the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, 
N. J., July 10, 1926, reported it with amendments and submit- 
ted a report (No, 1554) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3253) fer the relief of Lieut. Commander 
Garnet Hulings, United States Navy (Rept. No. 1555); and 

A bill (H. R. 8278) for the relief of A. B. Cameron (Rept 
No. 1556). 
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ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted sundry amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the 
settlement of certain claims of American nationals against Ger- 
many and of German nationals against the United States, for 
the ultimate return of all property of German nationals held 
by the Alien Property Custodian, and for the equitable appor- 
tionment among all claimants of certain available funds, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


LOANS TO VETERANS UPON CERTIFICATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 16886) to authorize the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans 
upon the security of adjusted-service certificates, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 of the World War adjusted 
compensation act is amended by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subdivisions: 

“(i) The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is author- 
ized, through such officers and at such regional offices, suboffices, and 
hospitals of the United States Veterans’ Bureau as he may designate, 
and out of the United States Government life insurance fund estab 
lished by section 17 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
to make loans to veterans upon their adjusted-service certificates in 
the same amounts and upon the same terms and conditions as are 
applicable in the case of loans made under this section by a bank, and 
the provisions of this section shall be applicable to such loans; except 
that the rate of interest shall be 2 per cent per annum more than 
the rate charged at the date of the loan for the discount of 90-day com 
mercial paper under section 13 of the Federal reserve act by the 
Federal reserve bank for the Federal reserve district in which is 
located the regional office, suboflice, or hospital of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau at which the loan is made. 

“(j) For the purpose of enabling the director to make such loans 
out of the United States Government life insurance fund the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to loan not exceeding $25,000,000 to 
such fund with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, com- 
pounded annually, on the security of bonds held in such fund. 

“(k) The disbursing officers of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
shall be allowed credit in their accounts for all loans made in accord- 
ance with regulations and instructions of the director.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, undoubtedly the thought behind 
the bill is entirely worthy. It is claimed that ex-service men 
are experiencing difficulty in negotiating their securities and 
obtaining loans upon the same. Perhaps this is true; but it 
must be remembered that the Congress, after full considera- 
tion, and after denying a cash bonus, determined that there 
should be, for a time at least, obstacles to the negotiation of 
the certificates issued to the ex-service men. 

There were Senators who preferred a direct cash bonus, be- 
lieving that was the easiest way of dealing with the problem. 
But suggestions were made that if the veterans were paid 
cash as a bonus it might be soon disposed of, invested, or 
utilized, and when it was gone efforts would be made to secure 
further contributions from the Treasury, or pensions, or allow- 
ances of some character. After mature deliberation, as I have 
said, Congress reac.ed the conclusion that the bill which 
Was passed contained the wisest and best provisions for the 
ex-service men. Now we are asked to take a step backward. 
This bill will encourage the negotiation of loans, and un- 
doubtediy in many cases the debtors will be unable to meet 
their obligations, and thus lose their security. Instead of 





192% 
»nreventing what was conceived to be an evil, 
contribute to its realization 

Mr. President, I do not think it a wise policy for the Gov- 
ernment to make direct loans to individuals. It puts the 
Government into the banking business. It is not a sufficient 
answer to say that the loans are being made from funds in 
the possession of an agency of the Government. We are making 
louus upon security which is offered by private individuals. 
Recently there was legislation before Congress asking for a 

in of $75,000,000 to be made to agriculturists in a particular 

vion of the United States. A few days ago a bill was passed 

rving approximately $8,000,000, from which loans were to be 

de direetly to individuals on such security as the Secretary 

Agriculture might deem proper. We are encouraging the 
neople to believe that the Treasury of the United States is a 
hank from which every person may draw, with or without 
security. Soon we will have petitions for further loans and 
ontributions to industries which may suffer some calamity, to 
ndividuals who may be out of employment, and to persons 
who may suffer from adversity. I think it is a bad policy, and 
not within the constitutional authority of Congress. This bill, 
in my opinion, will not be of advantage to the veterans, and 
within a short time they and Congress, if it becomes a law, will 
confess that a mistake has been made. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which I 
send to the desk and which I ask may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will 
umendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The Curer CierK., Add at the proper place in the bill the 
following : 


That 









this bill will 


read the 


section 705 of the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
imended, is amended by striking out the period at the end thereof and 
userting in lieu thereof a comma, and the following: “ except that a 
duplicate certifieate shall be issued without the requirement of a bend 
when it is shown to the satisfaction of the director that the original 
certificate, before delivery to the veteran, has been lost, destroyed, 
vhelly or in part, or so defaced as to impair its value.” 


‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 
to inquire of the Senator from Georgia if the amendment is not 
one acceptable to the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. GEORGE. The amendment, I may say, has been sub- 
mitted to the bureau. The director of the bureau did not 
wholly approve the amendment. He approved a portion of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I say to the Senator 
hat my correspondence with the director of the bureau was 
to the effect that he approved the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
hat 1 did not know he fully approved it. I regret that I do not 
have before me the letter of the director of the bureau, but I 
thought that his disapproval of a portion of the amendment was 
founded obviously upon a misapprehension of what the amend 
ment purported to do. 

Mr. President, I would not offer the amendment if I did not 
feel that it was really in line with and germane to the legis 
lation. Under the war veterans’ act the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau is authorized to issue duplicate adjusted service 


af 
; 


ale Come 


7 certificates In certain events upon the giving of a bond by the 
g veteran. The amendment proposes simply to amend the act so 

that the director of the bureau may issue the duplicate certifi- 
; cate where the certificate was lost prior to its delivery to the 
‘ veteran or where it was defaced or torn or obliterated so as to 


a make it nonserviceable to him. A veteran is required, under 
the amendment, to offer proof of the nondelivery to him to the 
satisfaction of the director of the bureau. It seems to me in 
those circumstances there ought not to be placed upon the vet- 
eran the added burden of executing to the Government a bond. 
I will say to the Senate that in many instances the veterans will 
not be able to give such bonds. 


: Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mi Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 
Fs Mr. SMOOT. Of course this is quite out of the regular form 


of issuing duplicate certificates. I ask the Senator what would 
happen in case a war veteran had a certificate and it was 
temporarily lost or laid aside or put where he could not lay 
his hands upon it, and there should then be a duplicate of 
the certificate issued without a bond. Suppose then a loan 


were made upon the duplicate certificate and later the original 





certificate turned up. What would happen in such a case? 
Mr. SMITH. The duplicate number would show on the 


Pig 
& 
. 


duplicate certificate. 
Mr. GHORGE. The amendment does not contemplate a 
case where the veteran has misplaced or lost kis own certificate. 








I should like | 
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If the Senator will read the amendment he will see that it 
applies where, without fault of the veteran and without delivery 
to him, his certificate has been lost. 





Mr. SMOOT. It prevides— 

Except that a duplicate certificate shall be issued without the 
requirement of a bond when it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
director that the original certificate, before delivery to the veteran 
has been lost. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; “before delivery te the veteran.” I 
am confining it to that, and I think it is manifestly just. I 


do not see how the Senate would wish to impose upon a veteran, 
who had never received his certificate and who can make satis- 
factory proof of that fact to the Director the Veterans’ 
sureau, the necessity of executing bond. I am not offering 
the amendment because it is an amendment whieh will not 
be availed of, for it will be used in many instances. I grant 
that, and I grant also that, of course, there always some 
danger that two certificates might appear. Some one might 
innocently get hold of a duplicate certificate, but I take it the 
loans will be made really by the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Banks are not going to make these loans. That has 
been demonstrated. That is the very necessity for the legisla- 
tion. The loans will be made by the bureau. The bureau will 
have every opportunity of checking and rechecking, and there- 
fore if it makes a loan on a duplicate certificate and then upon 
the original, it will be its own fault. 


ot 


is 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 


Georgia yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Are there many instances in 
which the certificate is said to have been lost before delivery 
to the veteran? 

Mr. GEORGE. There are in the aggregate a considerable 
number. Of course, the percentage not great. The per- 
centage is very negligible, but out of the four million certifi- 
cates or more there are of course a considerable number. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What relief is provided for 
the veteran whose certificate was lost before delivery to him 
and who is himself unable to execute a bond? 


is 


Mr. GEORGE. Under the law, as it now stands, he can not 
get a certificate. The law, as it now stands, is rigid. The 


veteran to whim the bureau, through the negligence of a clerk. 
never mailed a certificate, could not get a certificate and could 
not borrow on it and could not utilize it unless he were able 
to give a bond. I think there are many veterans not able 
give the required bond. The amendment covers only a case 
where the veteran is able to show to the director and to the 
satisfaction of the director that prior to any delivery of any 
certificate to the veteran it was lost or destroyed or defaced. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not had any report from the bureau, 
but I see no particular reason why the amendment should not 
agreed to. So far as I am concerned, if there are no 
further objections, I express the hope that the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE, I thank the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
the Senator 
loans on these certificates, I 
the month of January there were 
There were 175,338 loans made, 
That was for the month of January. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question in connection with the statement just made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Are there statistics available 
to show the number of instances in which loans were refused 
when applications were made? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; T have not any such statistics. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is an established or 
nized fact that in numberous instances banks have 
make loans. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
banks are small, 
there have been 
loans made and the 
anticipated in the beginning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Some weeks ago I saw a press 
report of an incident alleged to have occurred in the city of 


to 


be 


18 
With reference to the statement just made by 
from Georgia as to the banks refusing to make 
should like to state that during 
4.813 banks which made loans 
aggregating $14,905,027.56. 


recog- 
refused to 


In some cities of the smaller size, where the 
and even in some banks in the larger cities, 
refusals to make loans, but in January the 
amounts loaned were more than anyone 


| Washington where a number of veterans appeared at a bank to 


make application for loans and the officers of the bank appealed 
to the police to disperse them as if they were a mob. Does the 












Senator know whether a similar situation existed in other 
cities? 

Mr. SMOOT. If any such incident occurred in the District 
of Columbia, I think it is the only place in the United States 
where it did occur. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I only know what the news- 
papers of the city reported, and I recall reading a statement 
purporting to have been made by an officer of one of the banks, 
complaining that the veterans applying for loans were so 
humerous that they were disturbing the bank and interfering 
wiih its business. 

Mr. BRATVON. Mr. President, I inquire if the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorGe] has been 
disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, on February 3 my colleague, 
the senior Senator from-New Mexico [Mr. Jones], introduced a 
bill by which it is designed to repeal the last paragraph of 
paragraph 7 of section 202 of the World War veterans’ act. 
At that time he gave notice that he would offer it as an amend- 
ment to this bill when it was reached in the Senate. Since 
then, my colleague has fallen ill and can not do that for him- 
self. So, on his behalf, first, and on my own behalf, next, I 
propose to add the bill introduced by my colleague, being Senate 
bill 5579, as section 3 of the pending bill. The paragraph re- 
ferred to reads thus 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
before his colleague was taken ill he gave notice that when the 
pending bill was considered he would offer his bill as an amend- 
ment to it? 

Mr. BRATTON. He said he would do that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I merely wanted to suggest that, in view 
of the fact that we have a unanimous consent agreement to 
take up only two bills to-night, it did not seem to me quite in 
accordance with the spirit of that agreement to move to take 
up a third bill which no one understood was to be taken up; 
but, if notice was given of the intention to offer such a bill as 
an amendment, of course, my remarks are not applicable. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. With the permission of the 
Senator from New Mexico, I desire to make a suggestion. 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When a bill is taken up in 

the Senate, any amendment in order may be submitted to it, 
and notice of intention to submit an amendment is not re- 
quired. 
Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that; but it seems to me that 
it is unusual, in view of the agreement that to-night but two 
measures were to be taken up, to offer a bill which is on the 
eculendar by way of amendment to one of those two bills. I 
think that® is not in accordance with the spirit of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, although I understand perfectly well 
that it is in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think the Senator 
from Connecticut will maintain that position, namely, that 
merely because a Senator has presented the amendment which 
is offered here now in the form of a bill he is estopped from 
offering it as an amendment to this ’ ill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BrneHAmM] is in error in stating that the bill is on 
the calendar. It is pending before the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The bill has not as yet been reported out 
of the committee? 

Mr. BRATTON. No. On the 3d of this month my colleague 
introduced this bill, and he then stated: 


In this connection I desire to say that I shall probably offer that 
bill as an amendment to some other bill, perhaps to the bill which is 
now pending before the Finance Committee regarding loans upon World 
War veterans’ insurance. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Mexico will yield, I should like to say that no doubt the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. JoNgEs] realized that on account 
of the session being so near its close it would be impossible to 
secure action on the bill as a separate measure. 

Mr. BRATTON. That obviously is true. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. And that was the idea that he had in mind 
when he said that he would offer it as an amendment to some 
bill that would come before the Senate. 

Mr. BRATTON. Obviously so. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I certainly hope the Senator from Utah 





will accept the amendment. 
Mr, SMOOT. 


I can not very well accept the amendment, 
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I wish to say to the Senate that the amendment has reference 
to the $40 limitation on the compensation of veterans in hospi- 
tals over and above their hospital expenses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many men are involved? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment, if adopted, will involve a cost 
of two million three hundred and some-odd thousand dollars per 
annum. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
men are involved. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator the approximate num- 
ber—between 4,300 and 4,500. 

Mr. BRATTON. There are about 4,300 men who would be 
affected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will read a report from the 
Veterans’ Bureau on the bill presented by the Senator from New 
Mexico as an amendment, if the Senator from New Mexico 
will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I submitted this bill to the Veterans’ Bureau. 
and on February 15 I received a report from the Veterans’ 
Bureau, reading as follows: 


My Dear Senator Smoor: Reference is made to your letter of 
February 4, 1927, transmitting copy of S. 5579, a bill to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and requesting a report 
as to the merits thereof, 

This bill proposes to repeal the last paragraph of section 202 of the 
World War veterans’ act, as amended, under which the compensation 
of all veterans maintained in hospitals by the Government on June 
30, 1927, who have no dependents, will be reduced to $40 a month. 
This proposed legislation is in the nature of an additional benefit, 
and, as such, is a matter entirely within the discretion of the Con- 
gress. 

It is estimated that this amendment will result in an increased 
cost of $2,100,000 per annum, for the reason that should the statute 
be permitted to remain as it is there would result on June 30, 1927, 
a corresponding reduction in the compensation payments. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 

Yours truly, 


How many men are involved? 
I will say to the Senator that about 4,300 


Frank T. HINES, Director. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The amendment is designed to prevent a 
man from having his compensation cut when he is in such a 
bad condition of health that he has to remain in the hospital ; 
that is all, is it not? 

Mr. BRATTON. That is all. To say that it will cost the 
Government $2,100,000 is inaccurate, in this—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the amendment be not adopted, that 
much will be taken out of the pockets of the wounded veterans. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRATTON. Exactly. The adoption of the amendment 
will simply continue the law as it is to-day. To say that it 
will cost the Government $2,100,000 is not accurate unless it be 
said that the Government will lose by obviating the reduction 
in the veteran’s compensation. 

The situation is this: Under the present law a veteran with- 
out dependents and temporarily or totally disabled gets $80 per 
month for himself while in a hospital; he receives $10 per 
month for wife or if no wife $10 for the first dependent child. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment has no reference to any sol- 
dier who has dependents; it has reference only to veterans who 
have no dependents, 

Mr. BRATTON. That is correct; I will get to that, 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies only to veterans who have no depend- 
ents at all, and who are in the hospital, where all expenses are 
paid ; in other words, the veteran is just this much ahead every 
month, because he has no expense and he has no known depend- 
ents anywhere. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The truth about the matter is that without 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico we 
would let the veteran pay for his own hospitalization, at least, 
to the extent of $40 a month. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRATTON. I will get to that if the Senator from Utah 
will give me just a few moments time. 

Under the present law a veteran who is temporarily totally 
disabled and is without dependents gets $80 a month. One 
with a family gets $100 a month, if he is permanently disabled. 

Mr. SMOOT. And is out of the hospital. 

Mr. BRATTON. A veteran temporarily totally disabled with 
dependents, gets $80 for himself, $10 for his wife, $10 for his 
first child, and $5 each for the other children. The present law 
will ou the 30th of June cut in half the compensation of these 
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abled while they are in the hospital. This is the only class of 
disabled veterans against whom a cut of this kind is made, and 
it is a discrimination which I can not justify upon any theory. 

We will have this picture after the 30th of June. There may 
be a veteran who is totally and permanently disabled lying upon 
a cot in a hospital; he gets $100 per month; another veteran 
beside him who is temporarily disabled, but has dependents, 
gets $80 for himself, $10 for his wife, and so much for each 
child, and so much for each dependent parent; in the third bed 
there may be another veteran temporarily totally disabled 
confined in the hospital. As things now are, his two compan 
ions remain with no decrease in their compensation, but as to 
the third veteran, it is proposed to cut his compensation in half. 
Instead of letting the temporarily totally disabled veterans, 
without dependents, continue as they are now, with a compensa- 
tion of $80 per month, it is proposed to reduce them to a flat 
figure of $40 a month. 

To say that it will cost the Government $2,300,000 a year is 
inaccurate. It will not cost the Government a cent in addition 
to what it is paying now. It will continue things just as they 
are to-day; it will let those veterans, after the 30th of June, 
continue to be paid the same rate at which they are paid to-day. 

The American Legion estimates that the proposed reduction 
of $40 a month affects 4,300 men by cutting their compensation 
in half, and if the law shall go into effect it will reduce the 
amount that the Government is paying to the veterans by the 
approximate sum of $2,100,000. 

Every Senator here is familiar with the old apothegm that 
we make a living by what we get, but we make a life by what we 
give. Measured by that language, I venture to say, without con- 
suming the time of the Senate, that these men already have 
made their lives by what they have given. This thing can not 
be justified on an economic or a financial or any other theory. 
This particular class of veterans should not be singled out and 
have visited upon them a 50 per cent decrease in their com- 
pensation. 

We can vote $70,000,000 for rivers and harbors, and we can 
appropriate $100,000,000 at a time for public building; but when 
it comes to avoiding a reduction—for that is all it is—of 
$2,100,000—not an increase, but avoiding a reduction—by con- 
tinuing the present status quo of these men, it is urged that we 
should not do it; that it is unsound, because it will cost the 
Government $2,300,000. If the time has come when the Gov- 
ernment can visit a decrease of that kind upon these men and 
must with a sharp blade cut their compensation in half, then 
let the Senate do it; but if the Government is able to continue 
its treatment of these men, the amendment should be adopted ; 
it should go into this bill. Let these men continue to be treated 
as they are being treated to-day. 

Mr. HOWELL and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, do these men have to contrib- 
ute anything out of what they receive for their hospital care? 

Mr. BRATTON. They do not; but, in line with that, let me 
remind the Senator that on the very day this bill goes into 
effect they are required to convert their insurance. In the 
letter that my colleague [Mr. Jones of New Mexico] inserted 
in the Recorp on the 3d this language is contained: 


On June 30 next—the same day on which the $40 reduction would 
take place—-the law provides that all monthly term insurance must be 
converted to United States Government life insurance. The average age 
of the veterans is now 35 years. A veteran who converts his $10,000 
renewable term-insurance policy to a 20-year endowment policy on that 
day is faced with a monthly payment of $34.10. 


When he pays that, he will have the handsome sum of $5.90 
left if this bill goes into effect. 


In other words, if this provision of the law is allowed to become 
effective it will take all of a veteran’s compensation except $5.90 per 
month to convert his insurance to an endowment policy. Should he 
convert to a twenty-payment life policy, he must pay out $23.30 a month 
to carry his policy— 


He will have $16.70 left. 

Mr. HOWELL. Suppose he converts it into a regular life 
policy and continues payments throughout life? 

Mr. BRATTON. I have not the figures before me. 

Mr. HOWELL. It would be very much less. 

Mr. BRATTON. Perhaps so. 

Mr. HOWBEKLL. It weuld probably be half of that. 

Mr. BRATTON. Perhaps so. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have every sympathy with the veterans, 
but it strikes me that if a man is in a hospital, receiving his 
care without charge and in addition thereto $40 a month, and 
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disabled veterans without dependents who are temporarily dis- | he has no dependents whatever, then in such case he is being 


treated very well by the United States Government. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me ask the Senator this question: This 
applies to a veteran who is temporarily disabled. A veteran 
who is permanently disabled, and contemplates staying in the 
hospital all the time, gets $100 per month. The veteran who 
is temporarily disabled will be released in time from the hos- 
pital, and he must go back into the community life on his own 
resources. He goes out with the handsome sum accumulated 
of $5.80 per month or $16.80 per mon‘h, and upon that as his 
cash he is compelled to go back into community life. 

Perhaps he has given up his position. Perhaps he has 
been compelled to sever his connection with his former em- 
ployer; and upon that insignificant sum he is put back into 
community life upon his own resources to start all over again, 
to hunt new employment, and must meet his necessary expenses 
in the meantime; whereas the veteran who is permanently in 
the hospital gets $100 a month right along. 

Mr. HOWELL. But I do not think that anyone, even the 
man getting $40 who is temporarily disabled, would envy in the 
least a man who is permanently disabled, who has no hope of a 
career in civil life. I do not think they are comparable. 

Mr. BRATTON. And I doubt if any man here would envy 
a veteran who was lying flat on his back in a hospital as the 
proximate result of his services rendered and who is receiving 
$80 a month plus his upkeep. If we are going to put it upon 
the basis of envy, I do not suppose any citizen would envy that 
kind of a veteran if the present law is continued. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When was this reduction made by the 
Congress, and what was the reason given for making the re- 
duction ? 

Mr. BRATTON. In the data furnished by Mr. Taylor, the 
vice chairman of the national legislative committee, the state- 
ment is made that the reduction was made in conference in 
1924. For what reason it was made, I do not know; but that 
is his statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was it ever discussed before either branch 
of Congress? I do not recall it. That is why I ask the ques- 
tion. I do not recall that it was ever mentioned in the Senate 
that this reduction would be had; and, if the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to ask the Senator from Utah whether 
this legislation was ever discussed in the Senate before it was 
passed. As I understand the Senator from New Mexico, the re- 
duction from $80 to $40 takes place next July, unless we correct 
it in the meantime; and I ask the Senator from Utah whether 
that phase of the matter was discussed in the Senate before 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the question as soon as the Sen- 
ator gets through and I can take the floor. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I do not propose to take any 
additional time of the Senate. I simply submit to the Senate 
and to the American people that this country is too strong and 
too powerful, and it ought to be too just, to visit a discrimina- 
tion like this upon 4,300 helpless men, helpless by reason of 
their disability following their service to mankind in the World 
War. If the time has come when we must arbitrarily visit a 
punishment of this kind upon this class of men, I say it is a sad 
spectacle in the eyes of the American people and in the eyes of 
mankind. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether his 
statement is quite accurate that those for whom he is now 
speaking have suffered disabilities in the line of service. As I 
understand, any person may go into the hospital and receive 
hospitalization and get this compensation, though the disability 
from which he is suffering and which entitled him to hospitali- 
zation is not traceable to any services which he rendered his 
country in the war. If I am in error, I should like to be 
advised. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am not sure about that; but, at any rate, 
they are men who rendered service in the war. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Utah that any veteran may obtain hospitalization, but he can 
not obtain compensation; and the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico refers to compensation, not mere 
hospitalization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and the veteran has to be disabled, 
or he can not draw it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. And his disability must be due to service 
connection; so that if a man is not entitled to compensation 
except by reason of disability due to service connection, his 
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‘Army. 

I offer the amendment and ask that it be read at the desk, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHier CLerK. It proposed to add, following the 
amendment heretofore agreed to as section 3: 


is 


rhat the last paragraph of paragraph 7 of section 202 of the World 


War act, 1924, as amended, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the spring of 1924 this whole 
question was threshed out in the Finance Committee, the bill 
having passed the House of Representatives without this pro- 
vision in it reducing that class of patients to $40 a month. 
During those hearings we had the representatives of the three 
veterans’ organizations before the committee. If IL remember 
correctly, they all agreed that a man who was in a hospital 
partially disabled, with no dependents whatever, should not 
draw the same amount as a man in a hospital totally disabled, 
or even partially disabled, and drawing $80 for himself, and 
for each child an additional amount up to $100. 


veterans’ 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me there for just a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. In line with what the Senator says to the 
effect that at that time the American Legion admitted that 
there should be a discrimination—— 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 will say that they all did. 

Mr. BRATTON. In this memorandum furnished by Mr. 
Taylor on the 2d of this month, two years after the time 


about which the Senator is now speaking, this is said: 

There has been more complaint from the hospitals concerning this 
provision of the law than any other section of the World War veterans’ 
act. The disabled veteran sees a deep injustice in the proposal to 
reduce his compensation from $80 to $40 a month, 


And this Mr. Taylor, the vice chairman of the national 
legislative committee, urges in the strongest terms the repeal 
of this law now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. BRATTON. Contending that it is an injustice; so the 
point I make is that if the organizations took that position 
then, they take a different position now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, speaking of injustice, here is a 


veteran who goes to the hospital. Every expense is paid by 
the Government while he is in the hospital. He has no de- 
pendent outside, no one to look to him for assistance. He is 
in there, and he has $40 a month clear, outside of what he may 
pay for his insurance, if he is carrying insurance; but, if not, 
he has $40 clear. Here is a man with a wife and two children. 
He is in the hospital, and goes in on the same day as the other 
man. He gets $100 per month, with all of his expenses paid 
while there; but, which veteran has the advantage, when you 
consider the money that is needed to take care of that wife 
and two children in the home, and all the expenses attached to 
it? Which veteran, at the end of the month, comes out with 
more cents to his credit? In my judgment, the man who has 
no dependents is the only one who will have anything left. 
The other man will come out with nothing whatever, and, in 
fact, every month he is in there he is running behind. It seems 
to me there is no justice in it. 

The Finance Committee in 1924 was a unit on this provision 
of the law, and the committee reported it out again; and I 
say that if that amendment is agreed to the veteran who has no 
dependents and goes to a hospital has every advantage in the 
world over the man who has a wife and a child or children 
and undertakes to maintain a home. 

With that statement I will let the Senate decide the matter. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes I 
should like to have an answer to the question of the Senator 


from Tennessee [Mr. McKeLLag] as to when this legislation 
became law. I have no recollection that this point was dis- 
cussed. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
the time. 
Mr. SMITH. 


In 1924, Mr. President. It was discussed at 
On the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. This proposition that the veteran without de- 
pendents should be reduced to $40, as against the other having 
$1007 


Mr. SMOOT. FEighty dollars and $100; and the very rea- 
sons that are assigned now were assigned then, and Congress 


thought then that it was only fair as between the two classes 
of veterans. 
Mr. BRATTON. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
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Mr. BRATTON. In this statement prepared by Mr. Taylor, 
the vice chairman of the national legislative committee, this 
is said: 

This provision of the law which we seek to amend was inserted in 


act while that measure was in conference in 
the spring of 1924. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think Mr. Taylor is wrong about that. This 
provision was discussed before the Finance Committee. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it may have been discussed 


before the Finance Committee, but was it discussed here? Is 
not this another case of legislating in conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield to me? 

I wrote the World War veterans’ act, and this clause was in 
the bill when it was first introduced in the Senate. It was 
considered in the Finance Committee; it was debated on the 
floor of the House; it was fully explained; it was agreed to by 
the House of Representatives; it was agreed to by the con- 
ferees, who did not have any discretion about it, both Houses 
having agreed; it was agreed to by the American Legion; it 
was agreed to by every friend of the veterans who knew about 
it. It was put in in order to prevent the accumulation of very 
large sums of money for insane veterans who had no relatives 
and who did not need anything like as much as $40 a month. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there 
a moment? Insane veterans are governed by an entirely differ- 
ent provision. They are governed by the third paragraph of 
section 7. They are reduced to $20 per month, with the pro- 
vision that if they regain their mental ability their compensa- 
tion then shall be increased by the exact sum by which it was 
decreased. 

The provision we are talking about has nothing whatever to 
do with insane veterans. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is right in that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The whole of paragraph 7 was 
put in to take care of those cases which had already become a 
scandal, of men who had no need for this allowance, some of 
them insane, others confined to the hospital and unable to spend 
money for anything except a little tobacco, whose every expense 
was provided for, and the attention they were getting, even at 
that, was greater than any country in the world had ever paid 
any veteran. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the first sentence of para- 
graph (7) of section 202 reads as follows: 

Where any disabled person having neither wife, child, nor dependent 
parent shall, after July 1, 1924, have been maintained by the burean 
for a period or periods amounting to six months in an institution or 
institutions, and shall be deemed by the director to be insane, the com- 
pensation for such person shall thereafter be $20 per month so long as 
he shall thereafter be maintained by the bureau. 


Then it is provided that if he recovers his mental faculties, 
his compensation shall be put back at the original figure, and 
the difference shall be paid him. The paragraph we are dealing 
with provides as follows: 

After June 30, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all 
veterans (other than those totally and permanently disabled) who are 
being maintained by the bureau in an institution of any description 


and who are without wife, child, or dependent parent, shall not 
exceed $40. 
This provision is not confined to insane veterans. It is not 


applied to them. It applies to other veterans without de- 
pendents. I am surprised to find that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, with his usual justice and keen perception of equity, 
could have gone so far wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think for a» moment that 
we should select out 4,300 veterans who have no dependents 
whatever and put them in a better position than a man who 
has a wife and child and a home to provide for? 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator from Utah is right, that is 
the very thing Congress did two years ago. If he is talking 
about treating them better than we treat others, it is not a 
question of shall we do it? The Congress already has done it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress has undertaken to make them fairly 
equal, taking into consideration the position of the man, and 
taking into consideration what his expenses of living must be, 
not might be. 

Mr. BRATTON. If that is a fair comparison after June 30, 
1927, why was it not fair when the original act was passed, and 
why did Congress put them upon one plane from 1924 until June 
30, 1927, and then discriminate against them? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason is that in passing legislation there 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? | are many things Congress can not foresee that develop after- 
Yes. 


| wards. In the administration of the law we have had sug- 
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vested dozens and dozens of amendments that originally were 
never thought of by anybody. 

Mr. BRATTON. But this is not one of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is one of.them. | 

Mr. BR.-TTON. This is in the original act. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1924 Congress undertook to make them | 
fairly equal, and did so. i 

Mr. BRATTON. If $40 a month will be fair after June 30, 
1927, for temporarily totally disabled veterans, as compared 
with other veterans, it was fair when this act was drawn. 
No man can justify, on this floor, putting them at $80 during 
the first three or four years of the existence of the act, and | 
reducing them to $40 thereafter. If equality and a parity is | 
the rule to guide us now the cases should have been measured 
by the same yardstick when the act was drawn. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the section to 
which the Senator refers does apply to many neuropsychiatric 
yeterans who may not be adjudicated by the director to be 
insane, but it applies to thousands of men to-day in neuro- | 
psychiatric hospitals. Congress did this deliberately more than 
three years ago, because we all knew, if we were willing to be 
honest with ourselves, that men who were only temporarily 
disabled, and were still in hospitals nine years after the armi- 
stice, were probably hypochondriacs, or men who were stay- 
ing there to get free board and a large pension besides. We 
knew that would be so, and in order to reduce the population 
in the hospitals of that kind of patient, with the full acqui- 
escence of the American Legion and the other veterans’ organi- 
vations we inserted this provision deliberately, so that the 
Government might not find itself perpetually a boarding house 
for men who were not permanently disabled, but only tem- 
porarily disabled, but who showed no inclination to get any 
better. Keeping them on at the full rate of compensation for 
nine years after the armistice was an act of great generosity 
on the part of this Government. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STECK. If I understand the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, there are some 4,300 men who would be 
affected by this provision. As I am informed, the larger num- 
ber of these men are either tubercular cases or “N. P.” cases, 
as they call them. In the first place, I do not believe : 





Senator from Pennsylvania would charge that they are hypo- 
chondriacs. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Many of them are; yes. 

Mr. STECK. To any great extent? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Many of them are. 

Mr. STECK. As the Senator knows, the Bureau finds its 
greatest trouble in keeping the tubercular cases in the hospitals 
in order to give them proper treatment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This is intended to get the 
causes of the other sort out of the hospitals. 

Mr. President, we might just as well face the realities of 
this thing. The United States has established a system of | 
veterans’ relief which is unparalleled in generosity in the | 
history of the world. No country after any war at any time | 
has established so liberal a system as this. If a veteran shall 
have contracted tuberculosis five years after his service in the 
war, although that service may have been in an office in Wash- 
ington, and have lasted only one week, we go so far as to say 
that that is conclusively presumed to be the result of his service 
to his country. 

If a veteran became insane five years after his discharge, 
although he may have had only one month’s pleasant service, 
or one week’s pleasant service, or one day’s service under the 
colors and in the war time, we presume conclusively that his 
insanity is the result of his war-time service. 

It is all very nice to stand up here in the Senate and give 
away the public money on the plea that these men have served 
their country well and deserve everything we can give; but we 
have to draw the line somewhere. Our appropriations for this 
purpose already amount to more than the total outlay for the 
United States Government 20 years ago. We are spending | 
more every year than we spent to run the whole Government of | 
the United States, including the pensions to the millions of 
veterans who fought for years in the Civil War. 

In the fiscal year 1925 we spent for the veterans of the 
World War $483,000,000. In the fiscal year 1926 we spent 
$531,000,000. In the present fiscal year, not yet completed— 
and we do not know how much deficiency will be necessary— ' 
the appropriations are $521,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. And for the next year they will be over | 
$570,000,000. | 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So it goes up. Every time any 
bill dealing with veterans comes into the United States Senate, 
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we contest with one another in our generosity to give away 
somebody else’s money to these veterans. 

Sooner or later we will have to develop enough courage to 
say no. We have never developed it up to date. Last June 
we brought in what was considered to be a reasonable bill 
by the two committees of the Congress having to do with such 
legislation. Every section had amendments added to it here 
on the floor of the Senate. Tuberculosis was conclusively 
presumed to incapacitate a man 50 per cent for the rest of his 
life, when many of the men who voted for the amendment had 
themselves recovered from tuberculosis. Every single amend 
ment that is offered on the floor is voted into these bills, and 
it is a thankless job to oppose them. Where the end comes 
[ do not know. I suppose the time will come when we will 
give everything that anyone can suggest. 

W hen this session of Congress started, the officers of the 
American Legion came to me and said, “If we can get the 
bill for additional hospitals passed by the Congress ut this 
session, we do not intend to ask another thing.” Yet here we 
have it from the Senator from New Mexico that a great outrage 
has been done in paragraph 7 of section 202 of the act passed 
three years ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Indiana? ’ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator think that all 
these 4,300 veterans are loafers? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that a good many of 
them are. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does he think that any of them 
are not? 

— REED of Pennsylvania. I am sure that some of them are 
not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Would he do an injustice to 
even one of them? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is not an injustice to even 
one of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator think it is 
perfectly right, on July 1, to reduce the compensation of a 
disabled veteran on the spot from $80 to $40? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Without any preparation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is absolutely fair. He has 
had preparation. He has known for three years this was going 
to happen, and if a man is only temporarily disabled, and if his 
Government provides him hospital care which can not be ex- 
celled anywhere, provides him will all the food he can eat and 
the housing he needs, and if he has no dependents whatsoever 
to look to him for support, and the Government still gives him 
$40 a month for pocket money he is better off than any veteran 
of any war in any country in history. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator think that 
that is an enviable situation to be in? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, it is not enviable to 
be disabled. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Even if it is better than any 
other country has ever done, does the Senator begrudge these 
veterans that additional assistance they get from their own 
Government? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows that they 
are my comrades, as well as they are his, and that it is no 
pleasure to stand up here in the Senate and deny them anything 
that any of them would ask. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But, Mr. President, I would 
not go so far as the Senator from Pennsylvania goes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Apparently not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And denounce them as loafers. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Many of them are loafers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Men who served probably as 
well as the Senator or anyone else served, possibly better, and 
they are bearing now the wounds, the disabilities, that came 
from that service. None of them can go far on $40 a month. 
Eighty dollars is none too much. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator speaks as a Sena- 
tor. When he was an officer of the Army he did not hesitate 
to call them loafers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I never did, Mr. President. I 
dispute that statement. I do not believe American soldiers are 


| loafers. I never accused one of them of being a loafer. [Ap- 


plause in the galleries. ] 
The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the discipline of the Sen 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not wonder at a possible 
lack of discipline in the outfit of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, if he considered that his men were all loafers. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, I ask you 
to appraise the sincerity of the statement that four million and | 
a half Americans, taken at random throughout the country, | 
do not include any loafers. I ask you to appraise the sincerity | 
of the statement that four million and a half young men, taken 
from every quarter of our country, do not include any people 
who would rather stay in hospitals and get a large pension 
i.an get out and go to work. Of course, there are some. 

It may be that in our desire to please those who vote for 
us we want to pretend that every American is brave and that 
no veteran would take advantage of his Government, but in the 
candor of our private conversation we will all admit that is | 
not so. Who is the best friend of the veteran, the Senator who | 
will stand here and insist that we give to the limit to the | 
deserving case or the Senator who stands here to say that we 

| 


should give indiscriminately to every case? There is only so 

much to be given. Some of these men stagger along under the 

effect of cruel wounds. Some of them, still crippled, still | 
blind, need all the help their country can give them. What | 
we do under the proposition now before us is to even up the 

relief that belongs to those men by giving it to all the “ gold 

brickers ” among the veterans. I say that may be good politics, 

but it is mighty poor patriotism. 


Over in Evergreen, at the hospital for blind veterans, was 
little fellow who had had both of his arms blown off by a 
shell which also blew out both of his eyes. That man, if you 
please, was teaching himself to write on the typewriter with 


one 


the stumps of bis arms and shifting the levers with the pres- 
sure of his foot. Are we going to treat that man the same as 
the chap who has had a touch of tuberculosis after a week's 
service in the Quartermaster’s Department? Are we to say | 
they are all alike, that none of them are gold brickers, that 


none of them are shams, or are we to give some recognition 
to the character of their service and the nature of their injury 
and to the fact that the United States Government can not sup- 
port all of its citizens all the time? We have got to discrimi- | 
nate among these men. They served bravely and well. There | 
never was a finer army than that one of ours which went to 
France, but those men, if they could be here and speak, I 
firmly believe, would echo what I am saying. I do not want 
the Congress of the United States to pour out the public money 
for the benefit of the shams and the men who will not work 
aud who would rather stay in the hospital on pension than get | 
out and try to earn an honest living. 

I want to say a further thing. The bill to which the Sena- 
tor offers his amendment, is, in my judgment, a very proper 
jmendment of the adjusted compensation law. Many of the 
veterans are not known to the banks to whom they have ap- 
piied loans. Many of them are far away from banks and 
could not get to a bank, Many of them are in hospitals where 
there are no banking facilities whatsoever. Those men may 
lve little needs; they may have had every reason to borrow 
on their adjusted-compensation certificates. It is only right | 
that the Government should take care of those men, We might 
as well lend directly as to reimburse some bank which loans 
to the veterans. 

McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I believe we ought to pass the | 
principal bill which is before us to-night, but we will not pass 
it, my friends, and we will deny relief to all those veterans 
if we are going to hang on to the bill amendments which in 
our hearts we feel are unjust. 

| yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

\ir. MCKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator about the rate 


VN 


ior 


Vir. 


of interest, the 2 per cent in addition to the rate charged by 
the Federal reserve bank. That would increase the rate up to 
6 or 64% per cent. Why was the additional 2 per cent added? 
It will not take an additional 2 per cent to operate the system, 
of course. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would run from 5% to 6 
per cent. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau estimates that 
it will require, something over 500 additional clerks to make the 
bill operative. 

Mr. McKELLAR, 
that extra service. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why should not the veterans be allowed 
to borrow the money at, say, 5 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because the money which is 
proposed to be louned is not our money. It is the trust fund 
which was established for the benefit of the pelicyholders | 
umong the veterans. It is their money, not ours, although, of | 


One per cent would more than pay for 
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course, we are responsible for its safe custody and for keeping 
the fund intact. That fund has been loaned on Federal land 
bank bonds and investments of that character. We can not get 
enough interest on Liberty bonds, so they have had to buy the 
farm land and joint-stock bank bonds. They have bought many 
of them already. This is a very attractive and desirable 


| investment, but unless we pay 6 per cent on these little loans, 


the trust fund will be the loser. The cost of administration is 
estimated to amount to as much as the difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all small loans. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course they are. 
all under $110. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has just stated 
that the Veterans’ Bureau invest this money in Federal land 
bank and joint-stock land banks. In the latter statement 
I Abink he is in error. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
the joint-stock land bonds. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 


They a re 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Perhaps I am in error as to 


No investment has been made 
All the investments have been 
made in the Federal land bank bonds, the law having been con- 
strued to limit the right of investment to the bonds issued by 
the Federal land banks. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
rected me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am prompted to say that 
there appeared to be no substantial reason why both classes of 
bonds might not be invested in, if the law permitted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator cor- 
rected me. I have been told, and I think it is correct, that the 
investment at first were exclusively in Liberty bonds and in 


I am glad the Senator cor- 


| Treasury certificates; that as the interest obtainable on those 


diminished it was found necessary to put the money into the 


| bonds of land banks, and I jumped to the conclusion that it 


meant both kinds of land banks, but evidently I was wrong 
about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
further statement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the law might very 
well have been construed to include both classes of bonds, but 
that construction has not been given to it. I am informed that 
there are proposals pending now to expand the statute so as to 
permit investment in joint-stock land-bank bonds. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Both of them are safe invest- 
ments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Yes; they are. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I can not too 
strongly impress upon the Senate the point I tried last to make. 
We want to help the veterans. We want to do what they need 
to have done. Let us not defeat the whole thing by adding to 


Will the Senator yield for a 


| the bill, which everybody admits is a meritorious bill, a lot of 


amendments which will provoke debate for so long a time that 
the whole measure will fail because of the lateness of the day 
in the session. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator would not defeat this mert- 
torious measure merely because a majority of the Senate added 
an amendment which the majority thought was correct? Why 
not let the Senate vote and test the sense of the Senate on the 
amendments and on the bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senate is entitled to have 
the benefit of my own ideas on the subject before it votes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am very glad to receive the Senator's 
ideas, and I think in expressing them he has done so conrage- 
ously; but I do not agree with him. The Senator is advocating 
the main bill, House bill 16886. He says it is a good bill, but 
he impliedly threatens to kill that good bill if the majority 
add an amendment which the majority think is a good thing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I know this is 
only the first of a series of amendments to be offered. The 
implication which the Senator ascribes to me can be extended 
to a number of other Senators, I believe. Of course, opinions 
must differ on this sor. of thing. It is not pleasant to oppose 
these amendments. I hope the Senator will believe me when I 
assure him of that. But there is a sense of duty which prompts 
some of us to do it, and I expect to continue to do it until we 
have made our point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
only a moment. I think the amendment ought to be adopted. 
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It does cost a little more and, as some people may say, we have 
been a little generous with the soldiers. We have also been 
generous to the profiteers of the late war. We are being very 
generous to them now. Every year we pay to the profiteers of 
the war in the way of tax refunds nearly as much as we pas 
the soldiers. Nearly all of the tax refunds we pay are to 
profiteers in the late war. Surely if we are not niggardly to- 
ward the profiteers we ought ‘not to be niggardly toward the 
maimed and wounded soldiers in the hospitals of the land. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton}. 

Mr. BRATTON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpErRwoop] | 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] ana vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. MOSES. Has the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LRoussArp] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator. In | 
his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would | 
vote “ yea.” 





Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. is absent on 
aecount of iliness. If he were present, he would vote “ 
on this question. 

Mr. NEELY. The junior Senator from Alabama _ [Mr. 
HrerLtin] is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote 
“vea” on this question. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck], is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purees] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Having a pair with that Senator, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is detained from the Senate | 
because of a death in his family. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator | 
from Florida [Mr. FLercHer]; and 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Hargreip]| with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SImMONs]. 

I um not advised how any of these Senators would vote on 
this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 15, as follows: 


yea 


YEAS—46 
Ashurst Hawes Norris Shortridge 
Bavard Johnson Oddie Smith 
Blease Jones, Wash. Overman Steck 
Bratton Kendrick Pine Stephens 
Cameron Keyes Pittman Trammell 
Caraway La Follette Ransdell Tyson 


McKellar 
McMaster 


Reed, Mo. 
Robinson, Ark, 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Copeland 
Edwards 


Ferris MeNar Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Hale Mayfield Sackett Willis 
Harris Means Schall 
Harrison Neely Sheppard 
NAYS—15 

Bingham Fess Howell Smoot 
Borah Gillett King Wadsworth 
Curtis Goff Lenroot Warren 
Edge Gooding Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—34 
Broussard Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Simmons 
Bruce Frazier McLean Stanfleld 
Capper George Metcalf Stewart 
Couzens Gerry Moses Swanson 
lale Glass Norbeck Underwood 
Deneen Gould Nye Watson 
Pill Greene Pepper Weller 
du Pont Harreid Phipps 
Ernst Heflin Shipstead 


So Mr. BrRaTron’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention has been called to 
an umendment that I think perhaps is absolutely necessary. 
So I propose, on page 2, after the words “ per annum,” in line 
16, to insert these words: 


beginning on the date the check for each amount loaned to a veteran is 
paid by the Treasurer of the United States. 
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That amendment is necessary. so as to make sure that the 
interest against the veteran will not begin until the check is 
drawn in his favor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah 
to again read the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the context with the amendment, 
so, if the Senator will follow me, he will see how the amendment 
fits in. As proposed to be amended the clause will read: 


For the purpose of enabling the director to make such loans out of 
the United States Government life-dnsurance fund, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to loan not exceeding $25,000,000 to such fund, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, beginning on the date 
the check for each amount loaned to a veteran is paid by the Treasurer 
of the United States. 


In other words, under the bill as it now stands a veteran may 
be charged with interest at the time the amount is set aside, 
but I want the charge to begin only dn the date On which the 
check in his favor is drawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
[ send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHrer CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new section, to 
be numbered section 4, the following: 


That the payment of compensation shall be further continued after 
the age of 18 years and until 21 years in the case of children who are 
apprentices receiving not more than nominal wages, or are being edu 
cuted at a secondary school, college, technical institute, or university, 
and whose fathers were killed in action, or died prior to July 2, 1921, 
of wounds or injuries received or diseases contracted in the line of 
duty during the World War. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have heard a great deal 
about how generous we are to the soldiers, but we have neg- 
lected some to whom we ought to be generous, namely. those 
whose fathers were killed in action or who died of wounds. 
We have been niggardly with them. There is not a nation 


| which was associated with us during the World War which 


limits to 18 vears what little they give of compensation to the 
orphans of the men who gave up their lives for their country. 

This amendment proposes to extend the time from 18 to 21] 
years when the orphans of such men will receive compensa- 
tion, and even then it is not as much as all the other countries 
which were associated with us in the war have done for their 
war orphans. 

Mr. President, the American Legion at Philadelphia indorsed 


| this amendment, and I will ask the clerk to read the resolution 
| adopted at their last meeting in Philadelphia, and also the reso 


lutions of the Legion Auxiliary indorsing this amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF WAR ORPHANS 


Resolution adepted by American Legion at the elghth annual conven 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., October 13, 1926 

Whereas all the great European powers associated with the United 
States in the World War furnish material assistance in the collegiate 
education and vocational training of the sons and daughters of those 
who were killed in action or died from other causes during or as a re 
sult of the war; and 

Whereas these boys and girls are, or should be treated as, wards of 
the Nation and be given as good an education and as thorough a busi 
ness or professional training as they would have received had the war 
not deprived them of the support and assistance of their fathers; and 

Whereas that this convention heartily approves and indorses the bill 
introduced in the United States Senate on June 15, 1026, by Senator 
Harais, of Georgia, to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, so as 
to continue the payment of compensation after the age of 18 years and 
until completion of education or training; and 

Whereas death compensation terminates under existing law when the 
children reach the age of 18 years, just when they should be ready to 
enter college or begin learning a trade to make themselves self-suppor 
ing: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That death compensation now being paid to minor children 
of deceased veterans be continued to the age of 21 instead of 18 years, 
Resolutions adopted by American Legion Auxiliary at the sixth annual 

convention, Philade!phia, Pa., October 14, 1926 

Whereas all the great European powers associated with the United 
States in the World War furnish material assistance in the collegiate 
education and vocational training of the sons and daughters of those 
who were killed in action or died from other cause during or as a result 
of the war; and 
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Mr. HARRIS. I will read the provision of the amendment. 


the Nation, and be given as good an education and as thorough a bust- | It says— 


ness or professional training as they would have received had the war 
not deprived them of the support and assistance of their fathers; and 
Whereas the compensation now paid under the World War veterans’ 
aet to or for children—$10 per month for one child, and $6 for each 
additional child—is not sufficient to support a boy or girl in college 
suing a course of vocational training; and 
compensation terminates under existing law 
children reach the age of 18 years, just when they should 
be ready to enter college or begin learning a trade to make themselves 
el{-supporting: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That this convention heartily 
bill introduced in the United States Senate on June 15, 


or pur 
Whereas this meager 
when the 


approves and indorses the 
1926, by Sena- 


tor Harris, of Georgia, to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
so as to continue the payment of compensation after the age of 18 
years, and until completion of education or training, In the case of 
war orphans who are apprentices receiving not more than nominal 


wages, or are being educ college, technical 
institute, or university ; 
Resolved, That the leg 


tablish a definite 


ated at a secondary school, 
and be it further 
islatures of the several States be requested to 
number of scholarships for war orphans at State 
itions; and that appeals be made to patriotic and 
establish such additional scholarships at 
colleges, technical or training institutes, and uni- 
and private, as may be necessary to 
provide for the education or vocational training of all of these boys and 
girls who need or desire such assistance, 


Mr. HARRIS. The maximum number who could take advan- 
tage of the provisions of the amendment is 12,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator, please, 
state just what additional benefits are granted under the amend- 
ment offered by him to those granted under the present law? 

Mr. HARRIS. Under the present law an orphan boy or girl 
receives $10 a month—that is, if he or she is the first child— 
and the other children receive $6 a month as long as they are in 
school. This amendment proposes to extend the time when they 
shall receive such payment from 18 years to 21 years. 

As I have said, the maximum number who will be able to take | 
advantage of the provisions of the amendment is only 12,000, as 
estimated, and there will probably be not over 6,000, 

As I said a few moments ago, Mr. President, all the other 
nations with whom we were associated in the World War | 
have extended the age limit to 21, and some—in fact, most of 
them—have extended it as long as the boy or girl is in college 
or is an apprentice. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. 
question? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does this bill allow compensation only | 
to those boys and girls in school and withhold it from those | 
who are not able to go to school? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; it gives the same to the boy who is 
working at a trade as it does to the boy or girl in school. 
They are only getting now $10 in case of the first child and $6 
in cuse of the other children. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Will he explain just what additional ex- | 
penditure would likely be incurred if the amendment should be 
adopted ? 

Mr. HARRIS. The expenditure is estimated for an aver- 
age number of 6,000 who will take advantage of it at $1,000,000 
a year, and that, I think, is a conservative estimate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question, as I still do not understand his position. I under- 
stood him to say that 12,000 boys and girls could take advan- 
tage of the provisions of the amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the maximum number that may take | 
advantage of it, according to the estimate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, 


educational instit 
philanthropie citizens to 
secondary 

rsilies, State, 


schools, 


denominational, 





President, may I ask the Senator a 





| words, 


why does the Senator think that only | 


6,000 will avail themselves of the provisions of the amendment? | 


Mr. HARRIS. Last year we passed a bill, of which I was 
the author, allowing 40 boys whose fathers had been killed in 
the World War to go to West Point and Annapolis to the 
number of 10 each year, and not half of that number have 
come forward to take such appointments. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator said it did not make 
any difference 
school, that the compensation would be 
to the age of 21? 


whether the boy or girl was at school or not at 
paid just the same up 
| 


| continued until the child, 
| of age, instead of ceasing at the age of 18, in the 





| in the ease of children who are apprentices receiving not more than 


nominal wages— 


Of course, 
apply for it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The word “apprentice,” of course, has a 
technical meaning. It means one who is learning a trade. 
What if the boy is clerking in a store or working on a farm? 

Mr. HARRIS. I should say that he was learning a trade if 
he is clerking in a store or working on a farm. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator thinks that a boy working on 
a farm is learning a trade? I think if he will look at the 
dictionary he will find that the word “trade” has a more 
definite meaning. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand what the general meaning is, 
but my amendment is intended to cover all kinds of work— 
on farm, store, or otherwise. 

Mr. CARAWAY. So if a boy were working on a farm he 
would not receive compensation under the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think he would get it. I certainly intended 
that all should get the benefit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He is not an apprentice. The Senator 
would have to correct the language of the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator is of that opinion, I will be 
glad to modify the amendment so as to include boys working 
on farms. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator is going to offer such an 
amendment at all, why does he not offer one merely continuing 
the payments until the boys and girls reach the age of 21 years? 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, Mr. President, I will strike out a por- 
tion of the amendment so as to include all children up to the 
age of 21. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator does that, he can not tell how 
many will be benefited, for it will include all children of soldiers 
who are less than 21 years of age. 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment deals only with the boys and 
girls whose fathers were killed in the World War. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, but I do not think the 
Senator can tell how many of them there would be. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will strike out of the amendment the words 
“who are apprentices,” so that the amendment will read in this 
way: 

That the payment of compensation shall be further continued after 
the age of 18 years and until 21 years in the case of children receiving 
not more than nominal wages. 


That will leave it to cover them all. I will ask the Senator 
from Arkansas if that does not meet his objection? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was not making any objection. In other 
does not the Senator now make it read so that if one 
would not work he would get paid, and if he went to work he 
would not? 

Mr. HARRIS. It reads now: 

In the case of children receiving not more than nominal wages or 
being educated at a secondary school. 


Mr. President, the American Legion studied this question, 
and they recommended it unanimously; and the legion auxil- 
iary did likewise, after careful study by a special comunittee. 
I ask that the amendment be agreed to as amended. 


a boy who is receiving a good salary would not 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 
Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 


Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the Senate must 
yield to every request or indorsement of the American Legion ; 
that we are here only to indorse everything that they recom- 
mend ? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; not necessarily; but I think we ought to 
give careful consideration to anything the legion recommends, 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, let it go in without the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this proposal has come 
before us in legislative form rather suddenly, and in reading 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia one or 
two considerations come to mind. I utter them in a spirit 
which is not unsympathetic, but merely to see if I can explore 
the situation a little bit and see where we are going. 

This provision is tu the effect that the compensation shall be 
so called, shall have reached 21 years 
case of those 
children whose fathers have been killed in action or died during 
that period which included not only the actual period of hostili- 
ties but also that period following November 11, 1918, during 
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which the war continued technically; in other words, until we | 
made our treaty of peace with Germany, effective on July 


2, 1921. 


I would not deny the handicap which comes to a child as the 
result of the father being killed in action; but I have this to | 
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suggest, Which I hope will not seem cold-blooded: In the ease of | 


a father who is bedridden, a helpless paralytic to this day, the 


degree of handicap is even larger to the child than it would be 


where his father would fall into the category described in this 
bill. 

In other words, if we are going to extend our generosity to 
the children in this category up to the age of 21, it would 
seem to me that we would better not confine it to those who 
have lost their fathers: for how about the child of 19 or 20 whose 
father is not only utterly unable to help the child in any 


respect but in large measure is a burden upon that child’s | 


earning capacity as the result of his being totally and perma- 
nently disabled? 

There is a certain dramatic interest attached, of course, and 
legitimately so—a consideration that appeals to our imagina- 
tions and our sympathies—in the case of a child whose father 
has been killed in action. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
himself be drawing compensation, would he not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; he is drawing compensation ; that 


is true; but it is a very grave question whether in all cases | 


that compensation is sufficient. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In many cases it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
at least. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
of the Senator but it does partially, because in the case of the 
death of the father, of course, there is no compensation coming 
to him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But in the case of the death of the 
father in all normal cases the bevefits of the insurance accrue 


In the case the Senator puts, the father would | 


That does not answer fully the suggestion | 


to the widow, and that insurance amounts to $57.50 per month; | 


and then as compensation for herself, as I recollect, she receives 
$25 2 month more; and then if she has children, she receives 
$10 a month for the first child, and $6 for each additional child. 

Mr. NORRIS. That only extends up to what age? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The age of 18. Now, it is proposed to 
single out a certain class of children whose fathers have been 
killed or who died in service or as the result of service, and 
have a fixed period arbitrarily set down in the law, and say 
that those children shall have an advantage to the extent of 
three years’ additional education, partly at the expense of the 
Government, Over all other children of veterans who have died, 
or who have not died. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, there is a reason for giving the 
compensation to one whose father is dead that does not apply 
to one whose father is living, although I myself can not see 
why any discrimination should be made. It seems to me that if 
we want to change this age of 18, and extend-it to 21, it ought 
to be general, and apply to everybody. If we are going to 
chunge it at all, it seems to me we ought to change it regardless 
of whether the so-called child is going to school, or whether he 
is employed at good wages, or whether he is not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is the suggestion I intended to 
make, 

Mr. SMOOT, And it onght to apply to the children of 
soldiers of other wars as well as the last war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I eall attention to the fact that 
this would apply only to the children of those fathers who 
were killed in action or who died prior to July 1, 1921. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the official end of the war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and, as I recollect it, it is the 
date upon which we finally ratified the treaty of peace with 
Germany. If this is a good thing and a wise thing to do, it 


certainly ought not to stop at that date; or should we bind 


it around with that especially described set of circumstances. 

I can see how the amendment of the Senator from Georgis 
at first blush appeals to our imaginations and our sympathies, 
because it refers merely to the children of those men who were 
killed in action or who died during the war itself; but that, 
taken of and by itself, is not a complete measure of the handi 
cap imposed upon the children. There are children of veterans 
who died after 1921, and, indeed, there are children of veterans 
who have not died to this day, upon whom a handicap has been 
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imposed perhaps greater in many Instances than the handicap 
imposed upon the children described in this amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkavsas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New York yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I observe, in the pending 
amendment, the language 





in the case of children receiving not more than nominal wages. 


Mr, WADSWORTH. I should like to have that defined. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was just about to suggest 
that in all probability it would be very difficult to administer 
the act if that language is retained and no definition of nominal 
wages is included. The officers of the Government who were 
charged with the administration of the measure would neces- 
sarily have to determine what constitutes nominal wages. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And it would confer a benefit on those who 
did not work at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And, in the same connection, 
my colleague, the junior Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Canra- 
WAY], suggests that it would put a premium on idleness insiead 
of encouraging thrift and industry. “ Nominal wages” is not a 
legal term, and I do not know what would constitute nominal 
wages, within the meaning of this language. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, who prepared the amendment, may be able 
to explain that. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it might very well be 
and I think it would be the case, as was the case in connection 
with the use of the phrase “ dependent” in connection with the 
Army pay bill, with which the Senator from Arkansas is famil- 
iar, that every case in which an officer claimed that his mother 
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submitted to the Comptroller General and each case passed 
upon on its own merits, with an extraordinary set of rulings by 
the Comptroller General, determining in each case whether the 
mother of the officer was actually dependent upon him; and 
many of those rulings came as a great surprise to the members 
of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate and of the 
House who drafted the legislation. 

In this instance I have no doubt that these payments would 
be submitted in the course of events to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for him to decide, or he would decide without their being 
submitted to him, because the vouchers would come across his 
desk, whether or not in each case the salary or wage was 
actually nominal. What would be nominal wages for one man 
might not be nominal wages for another; and we would have 
an infinite variety of decisions and interpretations of the word 
“nominal” applied to thousands of different individuals. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And not only to individuals, 
but to different spheres of industry and activity. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly—what they were engaged in, 
and what their abilities were. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, would the Senator from New 
York be willing to deny to a widow and her children the $10 
or $6 a month for an education, even if a few did not deserve 
it? Suppose they did not deserve it; suppose they did not 
make anything; why deprive the widow and the child of the 
$10 or $6 a month? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that my suggestion in this particular has no rela- 
tion to the merits of the proposal. It has a very definite 
relationship to the practicability and workability of the 
language involved. I do not know how an officer would deter- 
mine what constitufes “nominal wages” with no rule defined 
in the statute itself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I say, in answer 
to the suggestion or inquiry of the Senator from Georgia last 
propounded, that I am not taking the position of denying, so 
far as I can by my voice or vote, further relief to children who 
have suffered an extraordinary handicap through the death of 
a parent—in this case the death of a father. 

My criticism of this amendment is that while it appeals to 
our imaginations, as I said a moment ago, and there is some- 
thing of the dramatic in it, because it applies only to children 
whose fathers were killed in action or who died during the 
war itself, it does not cover what I suppose is a considerable 
number of cases in which the handicap imposed upon the 
child is just as great or greater than that imposed upon the 
children covered in this bill. If we are to legislate here for 
the relief of people who need relief and who are not getting 
enough of it now. we can not defend the insertion in this 
statute of a provision confining this additional relief to that 
upset date of July 2, 1921; for the man who died July 3. 
1921, or August 3, 1921, or December 3, 1921, might have left 
his children in a much worse case, depending upon surrounding 








circumstances In other 
words, | do not think this amendment can be defended on the 
ground of consistent public policy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator’s suggestion shall be incorpo- 
rated into another amendment, or the amendment offered shall 
be amended so as to incorporate the views of the Senator, I 
ask the Senator, in that event, would it not be impossible to 
determine just the number that would fall within the cate- 
yory, us well as the cost to the Government? For instance, 
ihe Senator suggests that some person might be a paralytic. 
In 10, 15, or 20 years from now, some ex-service man might 
be a paralytic, or suffer some very serious disability which 
it was alleged was tracenble to the war, and he might at 
that time have children of immature years. 

If the Senator’s thought could be crystallized into law it 
would perhaps mean in 30 or 40 years from now, possibly 
longer, that these payments would be made to children under 
the age of 21 years, so that the cost might be millions and mil- 
lions, and extend, as stated, for an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I misspoke myself when I used the 
paralytic as an illustration. I have that in mind as a state of 
affairs which brings a tremendous handicap to a child seeking 
an education. What I really desired to call attention to was 
the fact that this amendment, inserting, as it does, July 2, 1921, 
as the upset date, as it were, arbitrarily singles out a set of 
persons and confers an additional benefit upon them when, so 
far as we know here to-night, there may be just as large a 
number of persons, children of veterans who died since July 2, 
1921, needing the additional help just as much. In other words, 
we ought to face this thing as a matter of broad, general policy. 
I am not sure that such a policy is needed or would be wise. 
We have never discussed it, we have never studied it. As far 
as I know no committee has ever gone into it. But I do object 
to fixing an upset date in the matter of the extension of relief 
to those who need relief. . 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator see the unwisdom of 
attempting to legislate upon a matter so important by tieing 
this as an amendment to another bill which has been given 
attention by a committee? It would seem to me that this mat- 
ter is so important that it ought to be embodied in another 
bill. It is obvious, from the criticisms which are being made, 
that what I regard as a very excellent piece of legislation 
should not have its enactment imperiled by such amendments, 
but that we should pretermit any further consideration of this 
amendment and others perhaps of a like character until the 
Committee on Finance, or some other appropriate committee, 
could have an opportunity to consider them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator that 
he refrain from pressing his amendment. It is apparent from 


than the man who died July 1, 1921. 


what is going on here that the bill will not be passed here 
to-night if various amendments are added to it and that the 
primary purpose for veteran legisiation will be defeated. The 


real purpose of the session to-night is to get action on the bill 
nuthorizing loans by the Veterans’ Bureau on their adjusted- 
erviee certificates, and if we press these amendments it will 
imply lead to a filibuster, and everything will be lost. Regard- 
less of the merits or demerits of the Senator’s amendment, I 
suggest that he would be rendering the best possible service 
to all veterans if he should refrain from pressing the amend- 
ment at this time and let us have the naked issue here and have 
this loan authorization bill enacted into law. For fear lest 
the loan bill may be defeated I must vote against the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
have to go to conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that, and I understand that the 
Senator from Utah would naturally try to keep it out. 

The dictionary says that the word “nominal,” to which so 
much objection has been raised, means: “ Existing in name 
only; not real or actual; merely named, stated, or given, with- 
out reference to actual conditions—often with the implication 
that the thing named is so small, slight, or the like, in compart- 
son to what might properly be expected, as scarcely to be en- 
titled to the name.” 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
has considered that the present law provides that the compensa- 
tion shall continue until the age of 18 years is reached or mar- 


The Senator must remember, too, that this will 
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riage shall have taken place. The Senator realizes that his 
amendment would continue the compensation after marriage; 
that is, if a woman marries a man, her compensation would 
continue until she is 21. I wanted to ask the Senator whether 
he had considered that, and whether he so intended? 

Mr. HARRIS. In a few cases like that I would not object 
to them getting the benefit of this. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment, and hope we 
may get a record vote upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). On this matter 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Pures). I am not advised how he would vote if present, and 
in his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I repeat the 
announcement of my pair and its transfer, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a genera! 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrew.! with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; and 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLercuer). 

I am not advised how any of these Senators would vote on 
this question if present. 

Mr. NEELY. The junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Her- 
LIN] is unavoidably absent. If be were present, on this amend- 
ment he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as on the pre- 
vious vote, I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas, 22, nays 36, as follows: 


I desire to announce the follow- 


YEAS—22 
Asburst Harris McMaster Smith 
Blease Harrison Mayftield Steck 
Bratton Howell Neely Stephens 
Cameron Johnson Robinson, Ind. Trammell 
Copeland La Follette Schall 
Ferris McKellar Sheppard 

NAYS— 36 
Bayard, Gof McNary Shortridge 
Bingbam Gooding Means Smoot 
Borah Hale Norris Wadsworth 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Pine Walsh, Mont, 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa. Watson 
Fess King Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Gillett Lenroot Sackett Willis 

NOT VOTING—37 

Broussard Frazier Metcalf Simmons 
Bruce George Moses Stanfleld 
Capper Gerry Norbeck Stewart 
Couzens Glass Nye Swanson 
Dale Gould Overman Tyson 
Deneen Greene Pepper Underwood 
Dill Harreld Phipps Weller 
du Pont Heflin Pittman 
Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. 
Fletcher McLean Shipstead 


So Mr. Harris’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a brief statement in reference to another pending bill 
affecting veterans. Many requests have been made by veterans 
of the World War that, regardless of the time of making 
applications for adjusted service certificates, all the certifi- 
cates should be dated January 1, 1925, the original date for 
issuing certificates. 

Many of the veterans were out of the country or sick in 
hospitals and otherwise unable to make their applications 
before January 1, 1925. Therefore, the 20-year period of 
maturity will be postponed for such veterans, and the time for 
procuring the loan, the two-year period, will be extended. To 
determine if it were feasible to have all certificates dated as 
of January 1, 1925, regardless of the time of application by 
the veteran, J presented a bill to accomplish this purpose, I 
also consulted the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau for his 
views on the measure. He has replied to my inquiry, stating 
that such a course ‘vas impracticable, and might result in 
additional expense to the Government. I would like to have 
this letter explaining his attitude upon my proposal printed in 
the Recorp and be part of the record of these proceedings, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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UnitTep STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, February 21, 1927. 
Hon Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WaLsH: Reference is made to your communication 
of February 16, 1927, transmitting copy of S. 5716, “A bill to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act,” inquiring what, if any, objec- 
tions can be made to the amendment proposed. 

This bill proposes to amend section 501 of the adjusted compensation 

t to provide that all certificates and rights conferred thereunder shall 
toke effect as of January 1, 1925. The present provision is to the 

t that the certificate shall be dated and a?l rights conferred there- 
noder shall take effect as of the 1st day of the month in which the 
ipplication is filed, but in no case before January 1, 1925. 
parent purpose 
certificates as of January 1, 1925, and to mature all certificates at the 
same time. You are advised that, in the opinion of the bureau, such 
an amendment is impractical, for the reason that it would necessitate 
the recall and reissuance of every certificate which does not now bear 
the date of January 1, 1925, of which there are more than a million 
in number. The loan value of every certificate would be changed. 
Further, the entire theory of financing the Government’s obligation 
under these adjusted compensation certificates up to the present time 
would be changed, inasmuch as all policies would mature in January, 
1945. Iam not prepared to advise you at this time as to the possible 
increase in cost to the Government, but I am of the opinion that it 
would be considerable. 

lor these reasons I do not feel inclined to recommend the proposed 
amendment, 

Very truly yours, Frank T. Hines, Director. 
wr. TYSON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
bill, and ask to have it read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
amendment, 

The Curer CierK. On page 2, after line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: 


Provided, That all persons who have served as officers of the Army 
of the United States during the World War, other than as officers of 
the Regular Army, who during such service have incurred physical 
disability in line of duty and who have been, or may hereafter, within 
two years, be, rated in accordance with law at not less than 30 per 
cent permanent disability by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
shall, from date of receipt of application by the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, be placed upon, and thereafter continued on, 
a separate retired list, hereby created as a part of the Army of the 
United States, to be known as the emergency officers’ retired list of 
the Army of the United States, with the rank held by them when dis- 
charged from their commissioned service, and shall be entitled to the 
same privileges as are now or may hereafter be provided for by law 
or regulations for officers of the Regular Army who have been retired 
for physical disability incurred in line of duty, and shall be entitled 
to all hospitalization privileges and medical treatment as are now or 
may hereafter be authorized by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
and shall receive from date of receipt of their applications retired 
pay at the rate of 75 per cent of the pay to which they were entitled 
at the time of their discharge from their commissioned service, except 
pay under the act of May 18, 1920: Provided further, That all pay and 
allowances to which such persons or officers may be entitled under the 
provisions of this law shall be paid solely out of the military and naval 
compensation appropriation fund of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
and shall be in Heu of all disability compensation benefits to such 
officers or persons provided in the World War veterans’ act, 1924, and 
amendments thereto, except as otherwise authorized herein and except 
as provided by the act of December 18, 1922: Provided further, That 
all persons who have served as officers of the Army of the United 
States during the World War, other than as officers of the Regular 
Army, who during such service have incurred physical disability in 
line of duty, and who have heretofore or may hereafter be rated less 
than 30 per cent and more than 10 per cent permanent disability by 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, shall, from date of receipt of 
application by the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
be placed upon, and thereafter continued on, the emergency officers’ 
retired list, created by this act, with the rank held by them when 
disebarged from their commissioned service, but without retired, pay, 
und shall be entitled only to such compensation and other benefits as 
are now or may hereafter be provided by law or regulations of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, together with all privileges as are 
now or may hereafter be provided by law or regulations for officers 
of the Regular Army who have been retired for physical disability 
incurred in line of duty: And provided further, That the retired list 
created by this act shall be published annually in the Army Register. 

No person shall be entitled to benefits under the provisions of this 
act except he make application as hereinbefore provided and his ap- 
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plication is received in the United States Veterans’ Bureau within 24 
months after the passage of this act: Provided further, That the said 
director shall establish a register, and applications made hereunder 
shall be entered therein as of the actual date of receipt, in the order 
of receipt in the Veterans’ Bureau, and such register shall be conclu- 
sive as to date of receipt of any application filed under this act. The 
term “ World War,” as used herein, is defined as including the period 
from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921. 


Mr. TYSON. I think the amendment is germane to the bill 
now before the Senate. It is, as I believe, understood by the 
whole Senate and therefore it is not necessary for me to make 
any further statement about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee if he intends to keep the amendment before 
Senate until 11 o'clock? The reason why I ask is that 
I am not well and I feel that I ought to go home at this time 
if the Senator is going to keep his amendment before the Sen- 
ate until 11 o'clock. If he intends to do that, I want to be ex- 
cused from the Senate, but if not and the bill is apt to pass, 
then I shall remain and endeavor to fulfill my duty. 

Mr. TYSON. I want to get a vote on the amendment. If 
we can get a vote, it will only take five minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator will not get a vote. As he 
can not get a vote I hope he will withdraw the amendment, 
but if he intends to keep it before the Senate until 11 o'clock 
I should like to know it. 

Mr. TYSON. I have offered the amendment in good faith 
and I can not assume that the Senate is not going to act upon 
it in good faith. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mtr. President, it does not seem to me that 
it can be offered in good faith, for this reason. The amend- 
ment is nothing more nor less than Senate bill 3027, Calendar 
No. 486, which the Senator from Tennessee has repeatedly 
tried to get passed during the session, thus far without suc- 
cess. It was distinctly understood under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that we were to discuss only two bills to-night. 
Nothing was said about adding another bill in the form of an 
amendment. No notice was given of such an intention in this 
case, as was done in the case of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratrron]. It does not seem to 
me that the amendment can be offered in good faith when no 
notice was given. 

Mr. TYSON. I resent the idea of the Senator saying that I 
am not acting in good faith. I want him to understand that 
I do act in good faith. I ask the Chair if it is not in 
order to offer the amendment. If the amendment is not in 
order, then I will withdraw it. If it is in order, I shall have 
to ask that it be kept where it is now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not say the amendment is out of order; 
I simply say-—— 

Mr. TYSON. I want to know if the Senator intends to say 
that I did not act in good faith in offering the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no; I did not mean to make that kind 
of a statement. 

Mr. TYSON. I want the Senator to understand that he must 
use other language, then. His language is entirely discourteous. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am very sorry; I had no intention of 
being discourteous at all; but the Senator will realize that when 
the unanimous-consent agreement for to-night was entered into 
it was distinctly understood that only two bills were to be dis- 
cussed, and not three. 

Mr. TYSON. If the amendment is in order, it is in order, 
and, as I understand the bill before the Senate, I can offer an 
amendment as long as the bill itself is open to amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee is cor- 
rect. The amendment is in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no question about the amendment 
being in order. The question is that there are now three bills 
to be discussed this evening instead of the two bills which, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, we were to consider to-night. 

Mr. TYSON. Then the Senator from Connecticut himself is 
out of order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to say just 
a word at this time. I have been favorably inclined toward 
the bill which the Senator from Tennessee has just offered as 
an amendment to the pending measure. I beg of him to with- 
draw his amendment and for this reason. The former soldiers 
who hold insurance policies were led to believe that they would 
be bankable at a certain time, which time has arrived, and 
that they could then borrow money on them. They were dis- 
appointed in that respect. A House bill, which is now before 
us, was brought in for the purpose of remedying that trouble 
and enabling the veterans to borrow a little money when it is 
necessary for them to have it. 
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We all know perfectly well that if the bill is amended in any 
respect which will cause any controversy or debate in the 
House, it can not be passed at this session of Congress. How- 
ever much I might favor the bill offered as an amendment by 
the Senator from Tennessee, I am absolutely certain of the 
fact that if the amendment is attached to the bill the result will 
be prolonged discussion in the House of Representatives, and 
sufficiently prolonged at least to defeat the passage of the bill 
ut the present session of Congress. 

I think the thing we ought to haye done was to have passed 
the bill as it came to us from the House without any amend- 
ment, and if that consideration had occurred to me I would not 
have voted for one amendment for which I did vote, although 
I favor the amendment very heartily. I favor it as a part of 
the substantive law. I think if we mean to help these men, 
some of whom are suffering, many of whom are more or less 
in want, the time to help them is now and the way to help 
them is to give them relief at this session. 


I know the Senator from Tennessee offered his amendment 
in good faith. He has made a gallant battle for the principle. 
But if he adds his bill in the form of an amendment to the 


pending measure the result will be, I am almost certain, that 
his amendment and the bill itself will both fail. He simply 
will put so much of a load in the wagon that it will break 
down and will not get to town with any part of the load at all. 

That is all I want to say by way of observation. It seems 
to me the situation is perfectly plain and I beg the Senator to 
withdraw his amendment. Then perhaps we can get his Dill 
through at the next session. Unless I change my mind about 
it for good reasons which I do not now know, I shall be very 
glad to help him get it through at the next session. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to appeal 
to the Senator from Tennessee to withdraw his amendment. I 
voted twice for his bill. I voted twice to take it up at this 
I shall be glad to vote for the passage of the bill. 
My judgment is that unless by 11 o’clock to-night we pass the 
pending measure, which has come to us from the House, we will 
not pass it at all this session. I feel that this evening is about 
the only opportunity we will have to pass it. I am satisfied 
that if the Senator insists upon his amendment being kept 
before the Senate, we will not pass the bill at all. We will 
not get a vote on it by 11 o'clock. As a friend of his bill, as 
one who, as I said, has voted twice for it and voted twice at 
this session to take it up, I appeal to the Senator to withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, 1 regret exceedingly that the 
situation is as it is. I have tried very hard to get the bill 
passed. I think if we could get a vote the Senate would pass 
it overwhelmingly. Only 10 or 12 Senators are opposed to the 
bill, and they are the ones who are holding up the pending bill. 
I am not holding it up. It seems to me that it is a very bad 
thing when 10 or 12 Senators can hold up the whole Senate 
and keep another Senator from getting a bill through, and thus 
keep these people from getting relief who have been trying for 
seven years to get relief. It strikes me that something ought 
to be done about it. I think that it is indefensible that the 
Senute will permit a bill to be held up when a large majority 
of the Senators waut to have it passed. 

I am not holding up the bill providing for relief for the 
veterans. I am only undertaking to get it arranged in some 
way so that it can be voted on in the Senate. I do not want 
to keep the veterans from getting an opportunity to have their 
loans. The Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Wash- 
ington have appealed to me in regard to the matter, and it 
appears that they are going to put the blame on me in the 
event the bill does not pass, I do not want to be put in that 
attitude. 

Mr. MOSES. 
suggestion ? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. In view of the solicitude which has been ex- 
pressed for the Tyson bill, may I suggest to the Senator that 
he withhold his amendment in order to ask for a unanimous- 
consent agreement for a time on which we may vote on the 
Tyson bill, let us say at 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon? 

Mr. TYSON. That is a very good suggestion and I thank 
the Senator from New Hampshire for making it. I now ask 
unanimous consent that we may vote upon Senate bill 3027 to- 
morrow afternoon at 8 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the request for unanimous 
consent would require a roll eall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
ascertain whether a quorum is present. 
The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, 


session. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in order not to delay pro- 
ceedings any further, it will be unnecessary to complete the 
roll call, because it is my intention to object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a point of order. 
The calling of the roll can not be interrupted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum call can not be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, That is true; but the Senator 
from Connecticut has announced his purpose to object after 
the roll call is completed. Therefore I suggest to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the proper procedure is to save the 
time which would be expended in completing the roll call, 
vacate the proceedings under the roll call, and let the Senator 
from Connecticut make his objection if he insists upon doing it. 

Mr. REED of Fennsylvania. It is really a matter of indif.- 
ference whether we waste time in this way or in some other 
way. 

Mr. MOSES. The time is not wasted that helps the veterans. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that proceedings under the roll call be vacated. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope that request will be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the bill which 
is embraced in the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee has twice passed the Senate by an overwhelming 
vote after full discussion. The Senator from Tennessee has 
been attempting to secure consideration of this bill throughout 
the present session. It is well known that if a vote can be 
obtained the bill will pass a third time by even an increased 
majority. It is also true that if the Senator from Tennessee 
persists in pressing this amendment at this time it will resalt 
in the hour of 11 o'clock arriving and no vote being taken on 
his amendment. In all probability it will also result in the 
defeat of the veterans’ loan bill. 

In view of these facts, as a friend of the measure embraced in 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, I add my sug- 
gestion to that of other Senators already made, that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee withdraw this amendment and that he 
move to proceed to the consideration of his bill at the first op- 
portunity. If it can not be passed during this session through 
both Houses, it can be passed through both Houses during the 
next session of Congress. I believe that to press the amend- 
ment at this time will not only encompass its defeat, because 
of a failure to obtain a vote before 11 o'clock, but will also 
cause the defeat of the veterans’ loan bill. So I suggest to the 
Senator from Tennessee that he withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the honeyed words of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas would “ keep the word of promise to our ear 
and break it to our hope.” The Senator from Tennessee now 
has an opportunity to secure action on a bill on which he has 
vainly tried to secure action heretofore; and if Senators on the 
floor wish to debate it until 11 o'clock and thereby defeat all 
legislation such as we are considering to-night, let them take 
the responsibility ; it will not rest with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee nor with me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire yield to me? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield the floor. 

Mr ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Hampshire yield for a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Dves the Senator from New 
Hampshire believe that there is the slightest probability of ob- 
taining a vote before 11 o’clock on the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee? And does he not know that a number 
of Senators have served notice that they will discuss the amend- 
ment until the hour of 11 o'clock arrives, when, under the 
agreement, the Senate will adjourn? 

In view of these circumstances does not the Senator from New 
Hampshire believe that the sound policy would be to pass 
the veterans’ loan bill and make the issue on the retirement 
bill subsequently? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, my answer to the complicated 
question of the Senator from Arkansas must also necessarily 
be involved. If the Senator from Tennessee can procure the 
ananimous-consent agreement for which he has asked, namely, 
to vote on the so-called Tyson bill at a given hour, very well. 
If the Senator from Arkansas will use the blandishments and 
eloquence upon the whole body of his associates here that he 
has applied to his colleague from Tennessee, I am sure we 
can dispose of both these measures before 11 o'clock. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Hampshire states that if Senators here object to the 
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proposed unanimous-consent agreement, and if the Senator from | 
Nennessee then persists with his amendment and it results 

in the defeat of the bill now before us, the responsibility must | 
be upon those who have refused unanimous consent. That is 

true: but it is also true that we all have a responsibility. We 

have a responsibility to these soldiers who were led to believe, | 
and had a right to believe, that they could bank their insurance | 
policies and get a little money in time of necessity. We are not | 
discharged from our responsibility to accomplish their relief 

merely because some Senator has objected to the consideration 

of a particular bill which nearly every Senator may favor. 

The result will be that neither of these bills will become a 
law: so that the Senator from Tennessee and those whose cause 
he so well advocates will get nothing, and at the same time the | 
soldiers who need this little aid will get nothing. I hope the 
Senator from Tennessee will relieve the difficulty. If he then 
wants to make a motion to proceed to the consideration of his 
bill to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock and to adjourn to that | 
time, 1 will help sustain him. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, Mr. President, to-morrow morning, im- | 
mediately after the routine business, we are to have Washing- | 
ton’s Farewell Address read, and then we go into joint session. 
The Senator from Missouri knows that the suggestion he makes | 
can not possibly be made effective. If the Senator from Mis- | 
souri, however, will now make a motion that the Tyson bill 
shall be made a special order to-morrow, beginning at 2 
o'clock, then, of course, we may accomplish something. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is for the Senator who is in charge | 
of the measure to make whatever motion he sees fit. I am per- | 
fectly willing that he should follow the course suggested by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his par- 
liaméntary inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would a motion to make the 
Tyson bill a special order displace the Boulder Canyon bill? | 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It would not displace the Boulder 

Canyon bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would it not do so if the motion | 
were carried? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business takes 
precedence over a special order. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I should like to know who it is 
that objected to the request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I stated that I would have | 
to object to it. I have had no opportunity to debate the bill as 
yet. I was ill when it was considered on a previous occasion. | 
I am prepared to debate it at length this evening. I am not 
endeavoring to avoid the necessity of debating it. As the 
Senator from Tennessee knows, I am very strongly opposed to 
the bill believing it to be not good military policy and not 
fair to the great body of veterans. So I should like to have 
an opportunity to debate it. He asks that we vote at 3 o’clock 
to-morrow. There is no certainty whatsoever that I can speak 
at all to-morrow, and I certainly can not finish this evening. 

Mr. TYSON. At what time would the Senator be willing to 
permit a vote to be taken? 

Mr. MOSES. I will yield my time to the Senator from | 
Connecticut. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me ask the Senator from 
Connecticut a question. Does he not feel that he can tell us 
all he knows about this bill within the next 15 or 20 minutes, 
and then enable us to act before 11 o’clock? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut—would he not consent to a request for | 
unanimous consent to devote, say, two hours or three hours, or | 
uny number of hours that he thinks it would take him to finish 
his speech, to the consideration of the bill, after which we may 
vote upon it; and to suggest to us some day so that we can | 
agree upon a unanimous-consent order? Would not Thursday 
be satisfactory to the Senator? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I object to the Senator from | 
Connecticut having more than three hours, because there would | 
not be anybody here to vote after that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day at 2 o’clock the Tyson bill be taken up for consideration, 
that two hours be devoted to it, after which time we shall yote 
upon the bill and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 


| 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I objected, Mr. President. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, there is to be a meeting. as I 
understand, of the Senate on Wednesday evening. I should 
like to ask unanimous consent to consider this bill on Wednes- 
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day evening and to come to a vote on it at not later than half- 
past 10 o'clock on that evening. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There is already a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement providing for the business to be considered at 
the session on Wednesday evening. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee would necessitate calling the roll, and, if any Sena- 
tor is going to object to the request, his objection ought to be 
made now in fairness to those who want to pass the bill that 
is before the Senate before the roll call begins. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we have a unanimous-consent 
agreement covering the business of the session on Wednesday 
evening next. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not make the request apply to 
Thursday night? 

Mr. TYSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
sider this bill on Thursday night at 8 o'clock and vote on it 
at not later than half past ten o'clock on the same evening. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Tyson]. The Senator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if there is to be a vote on the 
ameudment, I have nothing to say. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, is the amendment still before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I ask the Senator from Tennessee if 
he intends to withdraw the amendment? 

Mr. TYSON. I do not intend to withdraw it now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I suggest the absence of a 


| quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 


| suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 


| ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst George McMaster Sheppard 
Bayard Gillett McNary Shortridge 
Bingham Glass Mayfield Smith 
Blease Goff Means Steck 
Rorah Gooding Moses Stephens 
Bratton Hale Neely Trammell 
Cameron Harris Nye Tyson 
Capper Har-ison Oddie Wadsworth 


Caraway Hawes Overman Walsh, Mass, 


| (‘opeland Howell ine Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Warren 
Deneen Jones, Wash Ransdell Watson 
pill Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edwards King Robinson, Ark, 
Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind, 
Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Frazier McKellar Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators having an- 


| swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 


on the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson}. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I am in favor of the bill 
which is before the Senate this evening. A unanimous-consent 
agreement was entered into whereby this bill and another bill 
in which a large number of Senators are interested were to 
be considered this evening, and no other bills. There is noth- 
ing in the Senate rules whereby any number of bills from the 
calendar might not be added to this bill or the other bill this 
evening as amendments and 40 or 50 bills not up for considera- 
tion be passed as amendments to one of these two bills. I[ 
realize that fact perfectly. Mr. President; but at the same time 
I do maintain, as I did before, that it is not in accordance with 
the spirit of the agreement which was entered into to take up 
this bill at this time. It should have been taken up when it 
properly could be brought up, and not on the time of some 
other bill. 

Mr. President, this amendment, which is in effect Senate bill 
3027, provides— 

That all persens who have served as officers of the Army of the 
United States during the World War, other than as officers of the 


| Regular Army, who during such service have incurred physical dis- 
| ability in line of duty and who have been, or may hereafter, within 
Mr. HARRISON. Who objected? | 
| cent permanent disability by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, shall, 


two years, be rated in accordance with law at not less than 30 per 


from date of receipt of application by the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, be placed upon, and thereafter continued on, a sep 
arate retired list. 
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I should like to call your attention, Mr. President, to the 
fact that this will, in the first place, bring a tremendous amount 
of pressure on the United States Veterans’ Bureau from officers 
who are not yet rated at 30 per cent permanent disability, but 
at something under it—say 25 per cent, or 20 per cent—to have 
their disability increased to 30 per cent, in order that the 
tremendous difference may be made in their favor between 
getting, if they are rated at 20 per cent disability, the $20 a 
month now allowed, and from $125 to $250 a month as officers 
on the retired list if they succeed in being rated as 30 per cent. 
It is quite obvious that the pressure is going to be tremendous 
to have them rated at 830 per cent disability; and if at any 
time within the next two years they can persuade some doctors 
to change their rating from a little less than 30 per cent up to 
30 per cent, then they will come under the provisions of this bill, 
and they shall be placed -upon a separate retired iist. 

Many of them think, Mr. President, that they will be placed 
on the same retired list with the officers of the Regular Army; 
but that is not so. A separate retired list is provided, to be 
known as the emergency officers’ retired list of the Army of the 
United States. They are, however, although they claim to be 
treated in the same way or desire to be treated in the same 
way as regular officers, actually asking for something which 
most of the regular officers who served during the war, and 
who have been retired since, have not gotten. In other words, 
Mr. President, nearly all of the officers in the Regular Army 
at the close of the war had ranks very greatly higher than they 
hold to-day or than they will hold at the time of their retire- 
ment. 


For instance, there were the three lieutenant generals in 
command of our three armies in the field in France—General 
Bullard, General Liggett, and one other. A bill has passed the 


Senate giving these retired officers—for they are now all 
retired—the rank of lieutenant-general. It has not yet passed 
the Congress. They retired with a lower grade than that which 
they earned during the war. There were officers during the 
World War of the Regular Army in the Air Service who held 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, and even of colonel, who very 
soon after the war were reduced to their original rank, which 
in many cases was that of captain, and some of them were 
retired with that rank. 

Nearly all of the officers of the Regular Army who have 
been retired since the World War for disability or other rea- 
sons have been retired with their rank in the Regular Estab- 
lishment, which is several grades less than the rank which they 
held during the war, whereas this bill gives the emergency 
officers the rank which they held at the end of the war, when 
they left the service. Consequently, it is greater in their 
favor than in that of regular officers. 

In the next place, Mr. President, I should like to call your 
attention to the language on page 2, line 22, in which it is 
stated 

That all pay and allowances to which such persons or officers may 
be entitled under the provisions of this law shall be paid solely out 
of the military and naval compensation appropriation fund of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau— 


This is the language to which I call your particular atten- 
tion 
and shall be in lien of all disability compensation benefits to such 
officers or persons provided in the World War veterans’ act, 1924, and 
amendments thereto 


And so forth. That means, Mr. President, that the officers 
who are more than 30 per cent disabled, and who come under 
the provisions of this bill, will have to give up the disability 
compensation benefits which they now enjoy under the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924, and that their widows and chil 
dren will have to give up those benefits. In other words, Mr. 
President, if this bill becomes a law, and the officers go on the 
same basis as the retired officers of the Regular Army, their 
widows and children will not be looked after as they are at 
present under the World War veterans’ act. 

It has been said that the soldiers’ organizations are for this 
bill. It has been said that the veterans as a whole are for 
this bill. I do not believe, Mr. President, that 1 per cent 
of the veterans understand the provisions of this bill. Prob- 
ably that was said to them which was said to me the day 
after I was elected to a seat in this body, when a veteran 
came to me and said, “ You are going to Washington; will you 
not help the disabled emergency veterans?” I said, “ Certainly; 
I shall be glad to help them. What is it you want?’ “ Why,” 
he said, “there is a bill there to give them fair play and 
equality, which is now denied them.” I said, “I shall be glad 
to look into it, and if it is a proper bill, it will have my 
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support.” I did not know the provisions of this bill; the person 
who was speaking to me did not know its provisions; and I 
am sure that not 1 per cent of the veterans of the war realize 
that this bill actually makes the dependents of an officer, 
after he dies. less well off than they are to-day. 

Furthermore, we are told that this bill will benefit some 
1,986 officers of the World War. ‘That is not true, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Like many other statements that have been made about 
this bill by those who are angry with us for venturing to 
oppose it, that statement is not true. Among those 1,986 
officers are 293 second lieutenants who are receiving per- 
manent partial compensation, having over 30 per cent disability, 
and 292 who are receiving permanent total compensation. 

The 292 second lieutenants who are to-day receiving compen- 
sation for permanent total disability get at least $100 a month, 
and some of them get $200 a month for double permanent disa- 
bility, and, furthermore, their dependents, of course, on their 
death would be taken care of. Under the provisions of this bill 
those 292 would get only $93.75 a month. For those 292 perma- 
nently disabled, total disability second lieutenants you would 
decrease what they are to receive from $100 a month or more, 
some of them getting $150 and others $200, to $93.75. It will be 
replied to this, Mr. President, that they are not obliged to take 
this if they do not want to. Certainly not. 

Section 2 provides that— 


No person shall be entitled to benefits under the provisions of this 
act except he make application as hereinbefore provided. 


Of course, it stands to reason that those 292 permanently 
totally disabled second lieutenants will not apply for the bene- 
fits, so called, of an act which reduces their compensation from 
$100 a month to $93.75 and which does away with all benefits 
to their wives and children. 

There is a considerable number of second lieutenants who 
are suffering from permanent partial but not total disability, 
who receive about the same as they would get under this meas- 
ure. But the fact remains that there are at least 292, and 
probably more, officers who would not benefit by it. 

It is also quite apparent that there is a very large number 
of officers who have more than 10 per cent but less than 30 
per cent disability, who would not benefit at all unless they 
could persuade a board of doctors to increase their disability 
up to the 30 per cent limit. 

Of course, it is obvious that it is going to put a very severe 
strain on the judgment of the doctors. To-day if they rate a 
man as 27 per cent, he gets $27 a month. If he is rated at 30 
per cent, he gets $30 a month. But let us suppose that one of 
the 129 majors affected by this bill has 27 per cent disability 
to-day and is getting $27 a month, and comes before a kind- 
hearted doctor, whose heart is better than his head in this 
matter, as is the case with some of us, and says to him, “ Doc- 
tor, can you not raise my disability by 3 per cent? Surely you 
are not going to be so hard-boiled as to say that all my disa- 
bilities amount to only 27 per cent. Think again, doctor, and 
give me an additional 3 per cent disability. Just think what it 
will do for me. I was a major during the war. Now I get only 
$27 a month, but if you can only stretch your conscience 3 per 
cent, then, instead of getting $27 a month, I will get $187 a 
month, a difference of $160 a month, or several thousand dollars 
in the course of a couple of years. Surely, doctor, you are not 
going to be so hard-boiled as to keep me down to 27 per cent.” 

Knowing how kind-hearted a man must be to go into that 
profession, and devote his life to taking care of others, and 
being willing to go out any hour of the day or night to take 
care of them, it would be a very unusual doctor who could not 
think it over and decide to raise the disability rating 3 per 
cent, or 5 per cent, or even 10 per cent, as the case might 
be, when the difference between 10 per cent or 20 per cent disa- 
bility and 30 per cent is to-day only $10 a month, but under 
this bill it would be for a major over $160 a month. 

Under this bill a colonel in the emergency officers’ list would 
receive, if he had 80 per cent disability, $250 a month. If he 
had 20 per cent disability, he would receive $20 a month. Let 
us suppose two colonels serving in the same brigade, and com- 
ing from the same community, and taking part in the same 
engagements in France, suffering from exposure, both acquiring 
a certain amount of stiffness, inability to get about comfort- 
ably, and the doctors say that one of them is 20 per cent dis- 
abled because he can not put his arm up as fully and as 
strongly as he used to; his arm has contracted so that he can 
move it only 6 inches, instead of moving it through the whole 
circle. The other one has a slightly greater difficulty in bend- 
ing and unbending, and the doctors have given him 30 per 
cent. Under this bill one of those colonels would get $20 a 
month, or $240 a year, and the other would get $250 a month, 
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or $3.000 a year. That seems to me, Mr. President, a very 
sirange provision, and I do not believe that the soldiers who 
are asking for this bill realize the effect of many of its 
provisions. 

There are 24 lieutenant colonels who would be affected, who 
to-day are getting between $10 a month and $100 a month, 
depending on their disability, or up to $200 a month, for 
double permanent disability. Most of them are getting $100 a 
month or less. Under this bill they would get $218 a month. 

There are 58 majors suffering from permanent partial dis- 
ability, and 71 suffering from permanent total disability, or 
129 in all, who, under this bill would get $187.50 a month. 

The war is now nearly 10 years gone by. We have had a 
great deal happen since then, and we have forgotton about a 
ereat many things that happened. Some of us are beginning 
once more to read books abont the war. There was a period 
within two or three years after the war when books about the 
war were a drug on the market. I remember going into a 
iarge department store and seeing on the bargain counter 
several hundred books—— 

Mr, TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have only three minutes. I can not 

I remember seeing several hundred books on the bargain 
counter— 

Mr. TYSON. Will the Senator yield if I suggest 
wint to be allowed to withdraw the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I can not yield at this time. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. For what purpose does the Senator ask me 
to yield? 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. For what purpose? 

Mr. KING. I wanted to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
if he was not rising for the purpose of offering a cloture 
motion. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just for 
a moment? I want to say to him that I will not offer a motion 
for cloture, if that was his idea. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It is in order to offer a motion 
for cloture at any time, whether a Senator is on his feet or not. 

Mr. TYSON. If the Senator will yield I will withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Just a second. Is it in order to offer a motion 
for cloture when a matter is not pending, when another measure 
is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
at any time, 

Mr. CURTIS. A petition for cloture only for a vote on the 
question as to whether this amendment should be adopted? 
That is all it conld be, and it could not be submitted until day 
after to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to be about to offer a petition for cloture 
for his bill. Is not that correct? 

Mr. TYSON. Not now. In view of the fact that a great 
many Senators have said that they will aid me in getting my 
bill up, and have practically assured me that it will be done, 
und that I will get the bill before the Senate, I desire now to 
withdraw the amendment, if the Senator will yield for that 
purpose, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee is withdrawn. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, when the bill 
gets into the Senate I shall ask for a separate vote on the 
umendment of the Senator from New Mexico (Mr, Bratton], 
Which was adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill is still as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 





that I 


A petition for cloture is in order 
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to die in three minutes if the Senator persists in adhering to 
his amendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senate has voted in favor of the 
amendment by an overwhelming vote, and I do not believe the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will hold out on behalf of the sub- 
stantial minority to that extent. I feel that in fairness to the 
majority he should not do that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator has 
prevailed upon the Senate to change the established policy of 
the Congress without submitting his amendment to any com- 
mittee, without giving us any chance to consider it, to have any 
hearings upon it, or to determine the wisdom of it. We do not 
know how many soldiers would be affected by it or what their 
circumstances are, and in order to put through an amendment 
of that sort he has deliberately caused the wreckage of a bill 
which the Senate was ready to pass. The same thing that he 
has argued now might be argued in favor of any bill, however 
irrelevant to the subject matter here. I implore the Senator 
to withdraw his amendment and let the bill pass. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am acting for my colleague, who is ill, as 
I have explained. The Senate has voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the amendment, and I appeal to the good judgment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania not to persist in his course; 


| and I do not believe he will do it under the circumstances. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
will state his inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. Can the Senator from New Mexico withdraw 
his amendment after the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
adopted the amendment by an overwhelming majority? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment can be with- 
drawn by unanimous consent. Is there objection to the with- 


| drawal of the amendment? 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have not withdrawn the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think the 
soldiers of the country ought to know who is to blame for the 
failure of this measure to-night. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am perfectly willing that they should 
know. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think they ought to realize 
how it was that this measure was killed after the House had 
passed it, after the Finance Committee of the Senate had 
approved it, after all the veterans’ organizations had urged it; 
how out of a clear sky there was brought in on the floor of the 
Senate an amendment never submitted to any committee—— 

Mr. BRATTON. It has been before the committees since the 
3d of February. A report was made by the director, and the 
committee in the House has voted upon a similar measure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate may continue in session for 30 minutes 
longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think such an agreement would be 
proper, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The hour of 11 
o'clock having arrived, the Senate, under the order previously 
made, will stand adjourned until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Thereupon the Senate (at 11 o'clock p. m.) adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, February 22, 1927, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, February 21, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


| the following prayer: 


amendments to be offered, the bill will be reported to the | 


senate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
it the amendments as made-in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, on the amend 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton | 
the situation is exactly the same, and I hope that the Senator 
from New Mexico will heed the wise advice of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], who has told the Senate, as I 


| of divine care. 
| the affection, and the adoration of men. 
concurring | 


tried previously to tell it, that a bill in which we all believe, | 


and which all veterans are anxious to have passed, is going 


Lord of heaven, Lord of, earth, we bless Thee: we praise 
Thee that Thou hast not ceased to bestow upon us the blessing 
Thy infinite right is to command the obedience, 
O Thou who art our 
light in darkness, our joy in grief, accept the offering of our 
grateful allegiance: may our fidelity to Thee never die out 
May all the problems of our country receive the treatment of 
the undivided forces of Christian sympathy, sacrifice, and serv- 
ice. We pray that Thou wouldst give us that most excellent 
gift—charity—the very bond of peace and of all other virtues. 
It means bearing.one another's burden, guarding one another's 
reputation, throwing the mantle of kindness over the failings 


| and the infirmities of our brothers, and doing unto others as 
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do unto us. O God, it means to live 


Amen. 


have them 
Help us. 


we would 

righteously. 
The 

wert 


journals of the proceedings of Saturday and Sunday 
read and approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate announced that the Senate had 
passed with amendments House bill of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested : 

Hi. R. 16800. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment House bills of the following titles: 

Ii. Rk. 14842. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
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at or near the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a | 


point opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, 
Ohio; 

Ii. KR. 14920. An act to amend an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Develop- 
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eligible therefor but for the interruption of their status caused 
by military service rendered by them as commissioned officers 
during the World War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8S. 5762. An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County 
Ohio River Bridge Co., and its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, 
Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the gov 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illincis? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I understand this is satisfactory to the minorit) 


| member of the committee? 


ment Co. for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River | , ‘ 
| rights will be reserved by a conference. 


- 


near Steubenville, Ohio,” approved May 7, 1926; 

H. R. 16775. An act 
revenue tax upon passage tickets; and 

H. R.11278. An act to authorize the erection of a statue of 
Henry Clay. 

‘The 
Senate 
the House is requested: 

8.5112. An act to provide for appointment as warrant offi- 
cers of the Regular Army of such persons as would have been 
eligible therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused 
by military service rendered by them as commissioned officers 
during the World War; 


messige also announced that the Senate had passed 


S. 5762 


to limit the application of the internal 


bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of | 


An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled | 


“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County | 


Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, 
Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended; and 

S. 5699. An act relating to the admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 

Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 4411) entitled “An act granting the consent 


of Congress to compacts or agreements between the States of South | 


Dakota and Wyomtng with respect to the division and apportionment 
of the of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other 
streams in such States are jointly interested” with all accom- 


waters 
which 
panying papers. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, the Enrolled 
reported that 
enrolled House bills and Senate bill of the following titles, when 
the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 58238. An act to amend the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia in relation to the qualifications of jurors: 

H. R. 9916. An act to revise the boundary of the Grand Can- 
yon National Park in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 9971. An act for the regulation of radio communications, 
and for other purposes; 

H. Rh. 15414. An act to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to accept a title to lands required for a hospital site in 
Rapides Parish, La. ; 

H.R. 16576. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purpgses ; 

H. R. 16863. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2770. An act to confer United States citizenship upon cer- 
tain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the 
naturalization laws thereto. 


from Committee on Bills, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
indicated below: 

$.5112. An act to provide for appointment as warrant officers 
of the Regular Army of such persons as would have been 





Mr. FUNK. I am assured that is correct; at any rate, al! 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. “All rights reserved ’—there are no 
rights to be reserved. The gentleman ought to state on the 
floor of the House he has consulted the conferee on the Demo 
cratic side and it is agreeable to him before he asks unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. FUNK. I have consulted the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Well, that is all you have to do— 
just say so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
FUNK, SEMMONS, TINKHAM, GRIFFIN, and CoLLtins. 


CLAIMS OF ASSINIBOINE INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

(For conference report and statement see proceedings of the 
House of February 19, 1927.) 

The conference report was agreed to. 

ADDRESS BY MAJ. GEN. ©. P. SUMMERALL 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall delivered before the Army War College 
a very notable address on “The Human Element in War.” I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own remarks in regard to 


| this address and to print the address of General Summerall in 


that Committee had examined and found truly | 


the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday, February 19, 
at the Army War College, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, delivered a notable address on the 
subject of “The Human Element in War.” It is quite gen- 
erally conceded that among all American Army leaders brought 
out and developed by the World War, none is better qualified 
to speak on this subject than is General Summerall. Along 
with great knowledge of the profession of arms, and unusual 
ability, he has as his most striking characteristic the possession 


| to a very remarkable degree of those human qualities which 


must be possessed by every great leader of men in war or in 
peace. He possesses the faculty of being able to so impress 
himself upon others as to transfer to them much of his own 
personality, and thus to extend and multiply through others 
his own superior qualities of mind and heart. 

I wish to give to the membership of the House and to others 
the privilege of reading what General Summerall had to say 
to the students of the Army War College and to a few privi- 
leged guests on the subject of the human element in leadership. 
Therefore, under the leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include his address, as follows: 


‘"aB HUMAN ELEMENT IN War 


While the consideration of the human element is predominant in 
war, there is great necessity for comprehending it as an essential in 
the management of men in peace. Indeed, if one does not understand 
and practice the art of controlling the human element in peace, he 
can not do so in the test-of war. It is trite to say that the human 
element remains, as it has ever been, the determining factor in battle, 
Machines and arms may be multiplied and changed, but the man who 
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uses them will determine the final issues of victory or defeat. The 
navchology of men is a definite quality. It can not be changed. To 
he used it must be understood and taken as it is fixed by nature. It 
ean be used to bring about results just as successfully in garrison as 
campaign. Indeed, the qualities of discipline, morale, efficiency, 
lovality, ete., are only evidences of the degree to which some leader 
has directed the psychology of his men. For example, to-day we are 
meerned by a high rate of desertions Yet we find organizations 
where the same evil exists only slightly, if at all. Some posts have 
numbers of men absent without leave, while others are proud 
ef their good record. Most evidences of indiscipline are capable of 
b corrected or removed by methods that take advantage of the 
human element, for any given number of men are essentially the same 
the human characteristics as any other like number of men. It 
ig not so much the fault of those responsible as it is .their lack 
of understanding and, in some cises, the aptitude to apply to few 
yehological principles. All of our sehools should teach the theory 
nd practice of dealing with men according to methods that are 
readily understood, While everyone would not be equally successful, 
there would be marked improvement in all standards, and the officer 
lacked sufficient aptitude would subject himself to elimination. 
While much has been written on psychology, the principles needed 
the military leader are few; but they must be so thoroughly as- 
similated that they become a part of his life and personality. The 
llowing truths are stated as some of the more essential guides in 
directing the human element both in peace and in war: 


MEN THINK AS THEIR LEADERS THINK 


This is absolutely true in every echelon of military command. 
Thoughts are things, in that a man can not act or talk other than as 
he thinks. If an officer wishes to influence his men he must actually 
v what he desires them to become. A single disloyal remark or act 
will spread through the minds of his men. He not only will be unable 

lead, but he will deprive them of the will or the power to follow. 
On the other hand, a resolute, loyal, unquestioning leader of any 
grade will inspire his men with his own indomitable spirit. Thus they 
will react upon each other and perfect confidence will make an in- 
vincible unit within its power, be it a squad or the largest command 
that one personality can permeate. The power of example thus be- 
comes the measure of leadership. 


ALL IMPULSES COME FROM THE TOP 


From the very pature of command the minds of subordinates turn 
to the leader for direction. A military unit can be no stronger or 
iore efficient than the leader. A subordinate may influence his eche- 
lon. but he will not affect other echelons or higher elements. Human 
nature is jealous and proud. A leader naturally resents the effort 
f a subordinate to instruct or guide him and is thus not receptive 
f influence from below. From this it follows that if a command of 
iny size is good or bad, one has only to fix the responsibility upon 
he leader 

‘he real leader will give his subordinates credit for all of their 
iccomplishments, but he can no more escape a similar honor from them 
than he can escape blame for failure. The true leader not only initiates 

pulses for his subordinates but he adds force to impulses from above. 
With a chain of such leaders an order gathers momentum, and on 
I ing the point of execution it strikes with an irresistible force, 

MEN FIGHT FOR THEIR LEADERS 

The average mind is such that it does not analyze abstract causes 
or even the great principles over which wars are fought. Men are 

mental and practical and cling to real things. They want to have 
vdei They want to admire them and they want to follow them, 
After the classic assaults at Plevna General Skobeleff II divided men 
into three categories: A small per cent have no sense of fear and are 
They will expose themselves recklessly and soon 
come casualties. Another very small per cent have not been endowed 
with enough courage to sustain them in danger, and they will soon 
disappear. The great majority of men in face of danger gladly sur- 
render their wills to their leaders, and are easily controlled and guided. 
These are the men who properly commanded will win the battle. 
Danger hardship, and tragedy develop a peculiar bond between men of 
ll ranks, for basically human nature is the same. As one real leader 


eager for combat 


is expressed it: “In the face of death all men are equal.” Thus 
men come to have a perfect and almost childlike confidence in a 
successful leader, The man who in any unit shows sympathy, helpful- 


ness, and comradeship for his men may be sure that they will fight for 
him To secure this response a leader must be known to his men and 
must be seen by them at the point of danger as well as elsewhere. 
They must know not only his name and appearance but his record and 
they must have personal proof of his care. 
MEN RESPOND TO APPROVAL RATHER THAN TO BLAME 

Men do not fight for fear or for material reward. Courage and 
fortitude are spiritual and are not influenced by material considerations. 
A man fights for pride in himself and in his command Pride is a 
basic element of human nature. There is no human being wholly devoid 
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of self-respect. The soldier is especially sensitive by reason of his 
subordination, and when once his pride is aroused he becomes intensely 
solicitous and jealous of preserving it. In the same way he becomes 
loyal to his command and his comrades, and he would forfeit his life 
rather than act unworthily of them or incur the censure of those whom 
he respects. His sense of justice requires that his good performance be 
recognized, and where such recognition is withheld he experiences dis- 
couragement and depression. His richest reward is recognition by his 
leaders. This may vary from a simple word of approval to the highest 
decoration or citation according to his merits. On the contrary, cen- 
sure or blame rouses the equally elemental quality of self-preservation. 
The man who humiliates his subordinates or who abuses his authority 
will forfeit their respect and arouse their antagonism or their hatred. 
Men want and admire firmness and positiveness, but command must be 
exercised so as to leave no personal sting. True discipline comes from 
pride and not from fear. Arbitrary and harsh measures may be easier 
to adopt, but they will multiply troubles out of all proportion to 
the gain. 

The ways by which a leader's hold may be obtained on men are few 
and simple. He must live and conduct himself so as to be worthy of 
their respect. They are unerring in their perceptions, and they not only 
quickly discover but they abhor shams of every kind. 

Men demand a reasonable degree of justice. They expect a leader 
to be fair and understanding. A single act of glaring injustice will 
injure his prestige and influence. Men must trust their leader in order 
to follow him. 

It goes without saying that men demand the same courage and 
fortitude in the leader that they are expected to possess. A single 
evidence of timidity will end his usefulness. It is perhaps for this 
reason that officers haye at times unduly exposed themselves and 
suffered unnecessary casualties. 

Men are easily discouraged in the face of hardship and unreasonable 
tasks. With the loss of physical strength and with the exhaustion that 
is inseparable in campaign, the mind becomes correspondingly weakened. 
The leader must know how to assign missions possible of accomplish- 
ment under the conditions and to organize his resources so as to make 
success reasonably sure. Repeated failures can only result in a loss 
of confidence and in ultimate loss of morale. 

Men are pleased by having their superiors know their names and 
something of their performances. While the limitations of higher com- 
manders are soon reached, in the lower echelons a leader should make 
every effort to know his subordinates personally and make them realize 
his individual interest in them. 

Men read the expression in the face of their leaders and are un 
consciously influenced by their appearance, manner, and tone of voice 
Self-control becomes, therefore, a vital attribute of a leader. ‘To be 
calm, self-possessed, and self-confident is indispensable. A leader must 
not only believe that he is right, but he must be so sure of it that he 
will convince everyone else, by everything he says and does, that his 
plans and purposes are right. Thus he will make men sure of success 
even though the plans might not be the best that could be adopted. 

Men are capable of understanding the tasks demanded of them 
and the purposes to be accomplished. They respond eagerly to the 
leader who will talk to them and expliin their accomplishments, their 
situation, and the necessity for further effort. Thus they require a per- 
sonal relationship toward the leader and a personal identification with 
his plans. Each man comes to feel an individual responsibility to per- 
form his part even to the extent of feeling that success depends pon 
his own efforts. In this way the leader accomplishes not what men 
think they can do, but what he knows they can do. He dispels imagin 
iry evils and obstacles and creates a state of mind and a method of 
thinking that add immeasurably to the fighting power of his command 
Indeed, many difficulties are wholly imaginary. 
much from physical effects as from a state of mind which makes 
When properly identified with his 
troops, the personality of the leader remains in their minds, and in 
the stress of battle his influence encourages them and strengthens 










Defeat comes not so 


men reduce or cease their efforts 


their resolution. 

Within the limits of personal contact, men should be encouraged 
to go to their superiors with their difficulties and they should find 
5 


) 


p or be convinced of the reason why it ean not be given The 
strongest nature needs human sympathy at some time and a single 
act of consideration and help may cbange the entire career of a man 
for good. 

These precepts may be somewhat commonplace and unscientific, but 
they embrace the essentials of human nature. The greatest responsi- 
bility one can have is to be entrusted with the lives and the sacri 
fice of men and even the fate of one’s country in war No labor 
is too exhaustive, no effort too great, and no detail too small for 
those who, as officers of the Army, have dedicated themselves to the 
motto “ Duty, honor, and country.” 

DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in 1926, the 
American Legion at its last annual department convention, held 
at Moberly, Mo., passed a brief resolution, reading as follows: 
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Be it That the Missouri Department of the American 
legion in convention assembled at Moberly, Mo., indorse the actton 
of national headquarters in their support of the bill providing for the 
retirement of disabled emergency officers. 


The resolution is duly certitied and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may go in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution 
adopted in regular convention at Vicksburg, Miss., on August 
31 last by the American Legion, Department of Mississippi, in 
reference to the disabled officers’ bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker. under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


Miss., August 30, 1926. 
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resolved 


of the 


VICKSBURG, 
Resolution 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, in the selective service 
act of May 18, 1917, promised that all veluntecr officers commissioned 
under that act should be “in all respects on the same footing as to pay, 
allowances, and pensions as officers of corresponding grades and length 
of service in the Regular Army”; and 

Whereas of the nine classes of officers who served during the World 
War namely, regular officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, provisional officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
and emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps have been granted 
by Congress the privilege of retirement for disability when incurred in 
line of duty, leaving only the disabled emergency officers of the Army 
without such retirement; and 

Whereas an overwhelming majority of the Members of each Congress 
the armistice has promised to correct the injustice to disabled 
emergency Army officers by the enactment of legislation designed to 
adjust the unfair conditions imposed upon these men; and 

Whereas the United States Senate has twice passed measures to cor- 
rect this condition—the vote in the Sixty-seventh Congress being 50 to 
14, the vote in the 68th Congress being 63 to 14; and 

Whereas in the present Sixty-ninth Congress of the United States 
there are pending two identical bills seeking to accomplish this worthy 
end, namely, the Tyson bill 8. 3027, and the Fitzgerald bill H. R. 4548; 


eight classes, 


Since 


and 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Military Affairs at the first 
session of the current Congress favorably reported the Tyson bill and 
House Committee the World War Veterans’ Legislation favor- 
reported the Fitzgerald bill, both of which measures are on the 
calendars the Senate and the House awaiting a final 
vote; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, in State convention assembled 
aut Vicksburg, Miss., August 30 and 31, 1926, urges and demands that 
the principles of retirement already established for the eight other 
classes of officers who served during the World War be granted to the 
disabled emergency officers who are handicapped from the sacrifice 
which the Nation demanded of them during their service for America 
in the World War and proper legislation to accomplish 
this end the pending Tyson bill, 3027, and Fitzgerald bill, H. R. 
4548; and be it further 

Resolved, That all Members of the Sixty-ninth Congress be, and they 
hereby strongly urged to lend their most active support in 
ecuring the enactment of this pending legislation as early as possible 


the on 
ably 


respective of 


indorses 


as 


Ss. 


are, most 


during the short session of the current Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Vice Prest 
dent of the United States and to each Member of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, 

Adopted in regular convention assembled in Vicksburg, Miss., August 
31, 1926 

[SEAL.] R. D. Morrow, 

Adjutant, the American Legion, 
Department of Mississippi, 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to-extend my remurks in the Recorp by incorporating therein 
of similar import passed by the Department of 
New Jersey, American Legion. 


resolutions 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 


remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Department of New Jersey, American Legion, 
at its 1926 department convention, held at Belmar, N. J., Sep- 
tember 9 to 11, 1926, indorsing the disabled emergency army 
officers’ proposed legislation : 


iy 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, in the selective service 
May 


act of 


L8, 1917, promised that all volunteer officers commissioned 
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under that act should be “in all respects on the same footing as to 


pay, allowances, and pensions as officers” * * * “of correspond- 
ing grades and length of service in the Regular Army”; and 

Whereas regular officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 
provisional officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; and emer- 
gency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps have been granted by Con 
gress the privileges of retirement for disability when incurred in line 
of duty, leaving only the disabled emergency officers of the Army witb. 
out such retirement; and 

Whereas an overwhelming majority of the Members of each Congress 
since the armistice has promised to correct the injustice to disabled 
emergency Army officers by the enactment of legislation designed to 
adjust the unfair conditions imposed upon these men; and 

Whereas the United States Senate has twice passed measures to cor 
rect this condition—the vote in the Sixty-seventh Congress being 50 
to 14, the vote In the Sixty-eighth Congress being 68 to 14; and 

Whereas in the first session of the current Congress (the Sixty-ninth) 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs favorubly reported the Tyson 
bill, 8. 3027, and the House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis 
lation favorably reported the Fitzgerald bill, H. R. 4548, similar bills 
in their provision for the retirement of disabled emergency Army 
officers who incurred physical disability in line of duty during the 
World War, both of which bills are now on their respective calendars 
in the United States Senate and House of Representatives awaiting a 
final vote; and 

Whereas the Hon. Royat C, Jonnsonxn, a Member of the House of 
Representatives from the State of South Dakota, has introduced legis 
lation in former Congresses on this subject, has always been an ardent 
supporter of such measures, and, as chairman of the House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, which has three times favorably 
reported this legislation, has always cooperated with the active workers 
of the national legislative committee of the Americau Legion, who have 
constantly striven for the enactment of this legislation; and 

Whereas the House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
will in all probability have a committee day upon which it may bring 
out its own legislation for comsideration and a yote on the floor of 
the House in the next session of the Sixty-ninth Congress: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of New Jersey of the American Le- 
gion, in its annual convention assembled, at Belmar, N. J., September 
9-11, 1926, do, and hereby does, most heartily indorse the principles 
of retirement for disabled emergency Army officers as already established 
for the other eight classes of disabled military and naval officers of the 
World War, and which principles are embodied in pending measures 
now before the Congress—-the Tyson bill (S. 3027) and the Fitzgerald 
bill (1. R. 4548); and be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives from the State of New Jersey be, and they hereby 
are, most strongly urged to lend their active support in 
the enactment of this pending legislation as early possible 
the next session of the current Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That the Hon. Royat C. JonNson, chairman of the 
IIouse Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, be, and he 
hereby is, instructed to continue to put forth his best efforts, both as a 
Legionnaire and as a Member of Congress, in support of this legisla 
tion, and should his committee not have its legislative day in the 
House of Representatives in the next session of this Congress, that he 
then, as chairman of his committee, prevail upon the Republican steer 
ing committee of the House of Representatives and the House Rules 
Committee to grant a special rule for the prompt consideration and 
vote on H. R. 4548 on the floor of the House; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
dent of the United States and New Jersey delegation in Congress. 


securing 


as in 


a8 


Presi 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF VICE PRESIDENT LOUIS LUDLOW, OF THI 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 
Mr. ROUSK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the inangura! 
address of Mr. Louis Ludlow, who was recently elected vice 
president of the National Press Club. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 

My countrymen, Mr. Kirchhofer, in his tnaugural address, has giver 
you quality, and now I am going to give you quantity. I am olde: 


than our beloved pres'dent, and prolixity is one of the privileges of 


age. Mr. Kirchhofer’s general competency, his sound business judg 
ment, and his whole-souled devotion to our club prompts me to 
remark that in honoring him we have honored ourselves. I hope 


we will all give him 100 per cent support and I here and now assure 

him of the very great pleasure it affords me to be his only vice. 
Fellow countrymen, Bill Collins, who does the rough work of the 

Senate press gallery for Jim Preston, has a mirthful disposition and 
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a heart no bigger than a chigger. When it first became noised about 


that I would be an available candidate for the vice presidency—a | 
| “A little publicity would be very distasteful to me,” I replied. 
in a mysterious way to a quiet corner in the press gallery and said: | 

“When Theodore Tiller puts on that long undertaker coat of his | 


noise which I assisted somewhat in generating—Bill Collins led me 


and squares away for action there ain’t no man on earth who can 
stand up against him in a contest of wits.” 

I said: 

“ Good Lord, Bill, don’t I know it?’ 

| was beginning to sense something wrong. 

Collins gave me the most diabolical look imaginable and went on: 

“ Well, if you are elected vice president, Theodore Tiller is going to 
be on the platform and you'll have to answer his funny cracks, and 
vou'll have a devil of a job.” 

“Good Lord, Bill,” I said, “if that’s the case I resign right now.” 

1 found out afterwards that Collins didn’t know anything about 
what Tiller was going to do. He just told me that to make me 
ump. I took him seriously, however, and tried to withdraw from the 
race, but by that time I had acquired a considerable overhead in the 
form of mimeograph bills, stamped envelopes, clerical hire, etc., 
and I couldn't pull out without losing my capital. So I finally decided 
to stay in the race, but every night since then in my troubled 
dreams I have seen the frightful Tillerian ogre bob up, and have heard 
the swelling eadences of the eloquent Tillerian voice as it mercilessly 
transfixed me. Long ago, when I first attended a meeting of the club 
and heard Mr, Tiller deliver his five hundred and forty-ninth address 

the old home town, Bainbridge, Ga., I formed the conclusion that 
there was no nobler orator in the world than Theodore Tiller, and 
that conelusion has been confirmed and strengthened by contact 
throughout the years. Every oration I have heard him deliver on 
Ltainbridge since then bas been better than its predecessor. 

A few days ago when I met Tiller at the Capitol I sidled up to 
him and remarked, in a careless, off-hand way: 

“Are you going to the Press Club inauguration, Theodore?” 

He replied: 

“I expect to.” 

1 fiddled around for about a minute and said: 

“You couldn't arrange to be called out of town unexpectedly on 
that day, could you, Theodore?” 

He grinned in a knowing way and said: 

“No; [I'll be on hand.” 

Well, he is here, and I hope that if he gets too fresh some devoted 
friend of mine will lay upon him a restraining hand. I think BE. B. 
Johns, who welghs 240 pounds in his socks, could handle Tiller. I 
usk Mr. Johns to look after my interests and throw him out on the 
first signs of any monkey business. I will thank Mr. Johns if he 
will move over a little closer to Mr. Tiller. 


{ think I ought now to clear up a misapprehension existing ia cer- | 


iin quarters that my fast and furious wooing of office in the Press 
Club was the result of a whim that was born in a night. When my 
pyrotechnic candidacy for the vice presigency flared across the political 
<ky one of the ablest members of this club said, in a tone that regis- 
tered deep disgust : 

“ Why this sudden impetuosity?” 

The member who made that remark didn't know me. I have been 
i candidate for an office in the Press Club for about 20 years—a 
silent, unpretentious, unobtrusive candidate. I didn't become vocal 
until seven weeks ago. I used to think that if I would be nice to 
everybody, and sit tight, the office would come to me, but during the 
entire 20 years nobody ever asked me to be a candidate or mentioned 
the subject to me in any way, shape or form. I was a candidate, 
ill right, and I had a monopoly on the secret. Finally I realized 
that I probably would live to be as old as Ezra Meeker before any- 


me would think of asking me to run, and my mind reverted to an | 


old Indiana adage which says: 

“Unless you toot your own horn the same will not be tooted.” 

So I picked up my horn and gave it, as I thought, a mild and re 
spectable toot when I sent out that brief note to all of you apprising 
you of my candidacy. In Indiana, where we play a robust kind of 
politics, anybody who would father as modest a note as that would be 
kicked out of the party councils on account of being a mollycoddle and 
a shrinking violet, but it was greeted here in the effete East with a 
rebound that astonished me. All of Washington must have heard the 
blast, judging by the letters and telephone calls that swamped me. | 
realized when it was too late that I had given my horn too loud a toot, 
but I do not know of any way to reassemble a noise, and I had to let 
it go. 

Well, I was in for it, and during the early days of my candidacy I 
was as far below Gloomy Gus in the sloughs of despondency as Gloomy 
Gus is below a bigh-stepping father of triplets. Everybody I met said: 

“You are running against a fine fellow and a very good candidate.” 

I replied that I didn’t object to Dan O'Connell being a fine fellow, but 
I did protest most violently against him being a good candidate. 

Seeing that I was so blue, my office mates, Eyerett Watkins and Car! 
Ruth, said to me: 
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“ How would you like to have a little publicity in connection with 
your candidacy?” 


They looked at me with pitying glances. 

“ But,” I added, reassuringly, “ of course, of course, if it’s a whole 
lot of publicity, that’s another matter, and you may go as far as you 
like.” 

So they did their best, with the aid of two well-trained imaginations. 
In a little while Vice President Ludlow was getting more clean-cut, first- 
page publicity than ever came in a similar length of time to Vice Prest 
dent Dawes, not even excepting the occasion when Dawes fell asleep. 1 
attach to this inaugural document as a part thereof clippings from the 
Indianapolis Star, Columbus Dispatch, Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune, 
| Denver Post, Savannah Press, Spokane Chronicle, Dayton Herald, Port 

Wayne News-Sentinel, Connersville Examiner, Terre Haute Star, Muncie 
| Star, and Indiana McGuffeyite, designated as Exhibits A to L, inclusive. 

I regret to say to the press that while I have ample copies of this 

inaugural address for all I have no duplicates of the exhibits, but | chal- 

lenge any doubting Thomases to come up here and dispute the authen- 
ticity of these originals. 
My wife, always thinking in terms of helpfulness, decided that the 
first essential of my candidacy was sartorial improvement. She went 
; down town to an F Street tailor and ordered two suits of clothes and 
an overcoat for me at one crack. She was on the verge also of order- 
ing a full day dress suit, with pin-striped trousers and spats and a silk 
topper when I threatened to rebel and throw off the matrimonial yoke 
unless she directed her tastes into more conservative channels. I will 
venture to say that I was one of the best dolled-up candidates who ever 
ran for office. The beautiful gown I am wearing this evening, with 
its stunning white-collar effect, is one of my wife's creations. No ex 
pense was spared to make my personal appearance attractive to voters, 
and my bill for hair grease alone was tremendous. 

Election day found me on the qui vive, and I want to say now that 
never again will I take any stock in superstitions. James FP. Higgins 
and I walked over together to vote. Notwithstanding my petition had 
been well signed, I was discouraged, because C. P. Hunt had told me 
that very morning that once when he ran for office in the Press Club 
there were 72 signatures to his petition, and he supposed everything was 
hunky-dory for a soft and easy victory, but when the ballots were 
counted he had only 5 votes. About the time Hunt told me that story 
it began te snow. In politics snow is a bad omen. 

To top off these tokens of evil portent, as I entered this room to cast 
; my vote something sbot directly in front of me from the piano to the 
| fireplace, and I looked, and it was a cat as black as the ace of spades. 
| When I had voted and was turning to leave the room the same blamed 
cat whizzed in front of me back to the piano. If I could have done so 
then 1 would have called off the election and moved to make it unani- 
mous for my opponent. 

All throughout election day Lorenzo Martiu remained at the club and 
wore corns on his ears answering my telephone calls, Every few 
minutes I called up to ask if I had polled another vote. I doubt very 
much whether Lorenzo's right ear ever quite returned to normalcy. 


and anybody who thinks I didn't burn up a few telephone calls has got 
another guess coming. Learning that my friend George Summers had 
gone to his lares and penates blissfully forgetful of the Press Club 
election, I got him on the phone and yelled a Macedonian plea into 
his ear. 

“Do you really think you need my vote? he asked. 

“ George, I think I am skinned without it,” 1 answered, 

He drilled down to the club through the snow and voted, and now 
I am afraid to look him in the face. 

I do not care to give any publicity to my expenditures in seeking 
this office, and I hope Senator Jim Reep’s committee will be decent 
and agreeable about it, but I have no objection to stating that I made 
one promise—and one only—to win the nomination. I wrote to A. E. 
Heiss, promising to support him for President of the United States 
in 1928 if he would throw the Traffic World block to me. As I! never 
heard from him it is barely possible I shot in the air. I did not know 
| when I made that promise that my friend Coolidge intends to run 
| again, and now I am in a tight place, with my heart for Coolidge and 
my promise out to Heiss. On second thought, I will not be able to 
support either, as I recall that 1 am a Democrat. 

Fellow countrymen, I said in my candidatorial manifesto that if 
I won this fight I would owe a large debt of gratitude to Washington, 
Jefferson, and Coolidge, whose expressions on entangling alliances 
quoted in my manifesto, pulled many a vote to me. I wish on this 
public occasion, and with all of the emotion that can bestir a grateful 
soul, to acknowledge that great obligation. 

On the tombs of my illustrious deceased benefactors, George Wasb 
| ington and Thomas Jefferson, those twin immortals of American his 
tory, I shall, at some appropriate future time, place, in beautiful floral 
form, the tributes of my affection, and to my distinguished contem- 
| poraneous benefactor, Calvin Coolidge, that gallant friend and militant 
| champion who bore the burdens in the heat of the day, I shall extend 


| 
Late in the afternoon I was scared stiff by the heavy O'Connell vote 











in person audible, though perhaps tremulous, manifestation of my 
undying gratitude. 

I make no claims, my fellow countrymen, as to my general qualifi- 
cations for the vice presidency, but I do advise you that you have 
captured a prize orator. I made that discovery myself no longer ago 
than the night of December 17—otherwise I would have included it in 
my candidatorial manifesto. 

I was catapulted into the realm of oratory at the swell dinner 
tepresentative Davey, of Ohio, gave at the Willard Hotel to the 
Democratic congressional committee to boost Vic Donahey's presidential 
prospects. I went to that dinner to report it for my Buckeye news- 
papers and for no other reason on earth. Up to that moment I had 
never made a speech in my life. Tom Dye, Ohio State chairman, and 
Congressman OLDFIELD, chairman of the Democratic congressional com- 
mittee, had spoken, and I was scribbling away like a Dutch uncle when 
Toastmaster Davey shot a mean look in my direction and said: 

“ We will now hear from the vice president.” 

He said that just as if he were inviting Chauncey M. Depew to step 
forward and make a few postprandial remarks. I fell back in the arms 
of Car! Ruth with a low moan. I was at the end of the table farthest 
from Davey, and there was no way to slip the information to him that 
I was not exactly a spellbinder. 

As the Irishman would say, I was in a h—1l of a fix. (That lan- 
guage is not mine. It is the Irishman’s. I scorn such phrases.) 
Something had to be done. I staggered to my feet, danced around for 
half a minute, like a tom-tit on a pump handle, then turned my face 
to the east, and began to talk. I spoke for about 10 minutes and was 
followed by the closing speaker, Representative Finis Garrett, Demo- 
cratic floor leader, who delivered one of his finished orations. 

I don’t know what I said in my speech, but after the meeting fully 
a dozen members of the congressional committee, who were present, 
showered congratulations upon me and told me I put it all over Davey, 
Dye, GARRETT, and the whole bunch. I think they were sore, because 
they had not been called upon to speak. However, I checked up on 
them by asking Congressman Brooks Fr.LetTcHer, who is one of our 
modern Ciceros, what sort of an impression I made, and he said I was 
a regular whiz. If it be true that I have a hidden reservoir of elo- 
quence that I never suspected, I am going to make the most of it, 
If this inaugural address goes over big, I am going to give up leg work 
and go on the Chautauqua platform, where there is easy money. 

With these few preliminary remarks I shalP proceed, fellow country- 
men, to a discussion of the state of the Union, first directing your 
attention to our foreign affairs, and especially to our serious relations 
with Bolivia, but before I do so I think, after all, that I shall digress 
a moment while I tell you how I put one over on my wife. As a 
general proposition, my wife and I get along fine. There was a rift 
in the domestic lute, however, when I prepared that modest letter to 
announcing my candidacy. She denounced it as being wholly 
undignified and unworthy of me. I said to her, and I looked her right 
straight in her cold gray eyes when I said it: 

“Grandma, I am over 50 years old and I’m a grandfather, and you 
know it. I've been skating around libel statutes all my life and I have 
never yet been hit by one. There’s nothing in that letter they can 
handle me for under the law, and I’m going to let her go.” 

“If you send out that fool letter, it will beat you,” she said. 

“No,” I fired back. “It won’t beat me. It ought to, but it won't.” 

“It'll cost you a thousand votes,” she cried. 

“Ha, ha!” I laughed. “ There are only 420 voting members of the 
club, and, of course, I will vote for myself, and the worst possible damage 
it can do to me is 419 votes. So, Ba—a—a—a!” And I stuck out my 
tongue at her. 

“ Money talks,” I added. 
Will you bet $257” 

“1 don’t know how I could make $25 any slicker,’ 
I will wager that amount.” 

I was feeling real cocky and I said: “I'll see you and raise you 25.” 
I knew she hed inherited a little property and that I could collect. 

She called me, and I took the precaution to secure two witnesses. 
You should have seen the look on that woman’s face when I came home 
on election night and told her I had won. It is not the loss of the $50 
that affects her so much as it is to have me swelling around and gloat- 
Now I have got the office and $50 in money and I am 


members 


“How much will you bet it will beat me? 


’ she said. “ Yes; 


ing over her, 
sitting pretty! 

Fellow countrymen, returning to the subject of our international rela- 
tions, it is my paintul duty to direct your attention to a special dis- 
patch from La Paz, Bolivia, which appeared in the Washington Post 
and the Chicago Tribune on December 9 under the caption: “ Voters to 
be tattooed to check repeating.” The dispatch follows: 

“A novel idea will be tried at the general municipal elections next 
Sunday, consisting of semipermanently tattooing the right hands of the 
voters. The expected to avoid the common practice of 
voting several times, 
out immediately it may be efficacious and the Bolivian 
hereafter show a considerable decrease.” 

Fellow countrymen, I regret that one of the proud Americas should 
have become polluted with the false and degrading doctrine that repeat- 


measure is 


returns may 
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ing is an offense that should be checkmated with such a dastardly 
punishment as tattooing the hands of voters. In the free atmosphere 
of our Western Hemisphere repeating should always be permitted and 
encouraged. 

I recommend that diplomatic relations with Bolivia be severed. An 
immediate apology should be demanded. Pending the delivery of such 
apology Bolivia’s customhouses should be seized and canals should be 
eut through Chile and Peru to admit American gunboats to the Bolivian 
border, All of the United States marines that are not required to tone 
up American business In Nicaragua and keep it well toned should be 
rushed to Bolivia. If it should develop that this pernicious doctrine 
has been transplanted from European countries the full power of the 
Monroe doctrine should be employed to avenge the insult. Guilty 
foreign nations, if there be such, should immediately be deprived of the 
advantages of the most-favored-nation clause. 

A few weeks ago in this room the greatest statesman of modern 
times, Will Rogers, favored us with a complete, detailed review of the 
historic dispute over Tacna-Arica. He was uncertain whether Tacna 
Arica is a country or a mouth wash, but he showed how Secretary of 
State Kellogg, when called upon by the disputants, Chile and Peru, 
to settle their quarrel of over seven decades as to which one of those 
countries owned Tacna-Arica, rang in a surprise on both contestants 
by awarding the country, or mouth wash, as the case may be, to Bolivia, 
which had no claims whatever upon it. As a merited punishment for 
Bolivia's insolence in attempting to abridge the right of repeating, I 
now recommend that we take this mouth wash back from Bolivia and 
give it to Will Rogers. That would be a simple act of justice, 

Fellow countrymen, I had intended to make a more elaborate presenta- 
tion of the state of the Union, but I find that my time has been too 
greatly consumed with introductory remarks. I had expected to adyert 
at length to Wayne B. Wheeler's recommendation that Scotch whisky 
be preferred for American consumption, with which statesmanlike doc- 
trine I find myself in hearty agreement, but I shall reserve that subject 
for another message. 

Let me, before concluding, announce to you that my first official 
act on taking office is to repudiate in toto the platform on which | 
was elected. To us Indiana politicians a platform means nothing 
after the election, It is merely something to get in on and nothing 
to stand upon, All I said in my candidatorial manifesto in the way 
of fulmination against the bosses was stage stuff. When a thirty 
third degree Indiana politician runs for office his first act is to 
attack the bosses, whether there are any bosses or not. In this 
club there are no bosses. We are all equals, all friends and comrades 
in the battle of life. 

I repudiate all I said in my platform against entangling alliances. 
I am in favor of entangling alliances. If I can have my way, the 
golden strand of love will reach out and entangle me with all of you. 
I repeat that I repudiate my whole platform and I insert in its place 
a single plank of one sentence: 

“Let us help one another.” 

The National Press Club touched the periphery of my emotional 
being as far back as 10 years ago when the death of my mother 
brought the first great calamity into my life. You know we all love 
our mothers. I had been out in Indiana, where we buried my mother 
on a blustery April day, with the rain falling in sheets. I had re- 
turned to Washington and had reopened the door of my workshop 
in the District National Bank Building and had seated myself at my 
old flat-top desk. My heart was bursting. My head fell over on the 
desk and it lay there while I mourned and mourned and mourned, 
It seemed to me that all of the light of the world had gone out. I! 
thought of my mother and how she used to tuck me away in the 
trundle bed and kiss me into slumber. I know that the ways of 
Almighty God are inscrutable, but I couldn't understand why we had 
to put my mother away in the cold ground in the midst of a pouring 
rain, 

I should not have included this in my inaugural address, 
especially germane, and it brings a lump to my throat. 

As I sat in that position, with my head on the desk, my right 
hand, subconsciously, toyed with a stack of ungpened letters that 
had accumulated during my absence. ‘This mechanical operation of 
the fingers finally brought witbin the range of my vision a letter that 
bore the return mark of the National Press Club. I opened it, and 
it was a good letter from good old Mark Goodwin, extending the 
sympathy of the National Press Club as only Mark Goodwin could 
extend it, and maybe it didn’t touch the heartstrings! Mark Goodwin 
doesn’t know it, but I have that letter among my priceless treasures 
to-day and it is golng down to my posterity as a sacred heritage. I 
understand that Mark Goodwin is still the chairman of the important 
committee on fellowship, and as one member of the club I hope 
that position will be conferred upon him for life. When [ think of 
the good he has done and of the number of letters he must have 
written by this time assuaging the grief of those whose hearts have 
been pierced I am reminded of that passage of the greatest example 
of inspired literature in the history of the world, the Sermon on the 


It is not 


| Mount, where the Master, standing away up there close to God, said: 





“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
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t would like to hear Mark Goodwin preach a sermon some time 
en that wondrously sweet and pathetic text. 
would be for the Rev. Theodore Tiller! 

The Press Club bas done many nice things for me, just as it has 
for its entire circle. It is the greatest body of newspaper men on 
this planet, but it is more—if is a cooperative union of workers who 

st each other in days of sunshine and take good care of those 

leagues who stumble on the rocks of affliction. Not long ago I 
\ ili—desperately Ul. For four months I tottered around the 

nk of the grave, and you don’t know how good it makes me feel 
to come back here and find this affectionate reception. 

And so, out of the plenitude of experiences, I have come to regard 

National Press Club as a great friend. It is a friend, not only 
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And what a theme it 7 


when the birds sing and the flowers bloom, and soft winds caress | 


one’s brow most soothingly, but it is a friend also, and even more, 
in storm and stress and in the darkness of the night, and that, I 
guess, is the reason why I wanted to be your vice president—-because 
I ve you 80, 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I notice by the calendar for 
to-day that this is consent and suspension day. I notice also 
that the House has awarded me 20 minutes to talk this morn- 
ing. I would like to do this, because I believe I have a real 
message for the House and for the country, too; but also I am 
very fond of the fellows here, and in looking over the record 
I discovered there are 200 bills on the Consent Calendar, and 
so I can not thrust myself in between the fellows who are so 
anxious to get their bills passed, and I will let my talk go 
until some other day. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


\ bill (AH. R. 16744) to authorize a per capita payment from tribal 
nds to the Fort Hall Indians. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Montana if this land was taken 
from the Indians for reservoir purposes by the Government? 

Mr. LEAVITT. By the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And not giving the Indians any benefit 
of the reservoir or the income? It is not a Government reser- 
voir, is it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SmirH] is 
more familiar with the facts than I am. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will ask the gentleman from Idaho if 
this reservoir is a Government reservoir or a private under- 
taking? 

Mr. SMITH. It is a Government reservoir and the work is 
being done by the United States Reclamation Service. A large 
portion of the money is being contributed by the landowners, 
but the Government has entire control of the works which are 
being constructed for the benefit of public land and to furnish 
a supplemental water supply for patented land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is not a private undertaking? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
Bureau? 

Mr. SMITH. It is in the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it expected to distribute all of it? 

Mr. SMITH. No; only a portion of it is to be distributed 
among the Indians per capita, the remaining $100,000 will be 
held in the Treasury for disposition by Congress later. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 
£400,000 of the fund created by the act of May 9, 1924 (43 Stat. L., 
p. 118), and now on deposit therein to the eredit of the Indians of 
the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, as compensation for their land sub- 
merged by the American Falls Reservoir, and to distribute said sum 
among said Indians equally, share and share alike, under such rules 


The money is held in trust by the Indian 


und regulations as he may prescribe. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM C. HARLLEE 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous | 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10485 | 


and agree to the Senate amendment. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 
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The Clerk read the title to the bill, as follows: 
For the relief of William C. Harllee. 


The Senate amendment was read. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the following bridge bills may be considered as having been 
called up, read by title, engrossed, read a third time, and 
passed, and that a motion to reconsider the vote by which each 
of said bills are passed be laid on the table: 

H. R. 16165. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
comunissioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to recon- 
struct the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burnham 
Avenue in said county and State; 

H. R. 16649. A bill to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River in Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties, Pa. ; 

H. R. 16652. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Lawrenceburg (Indiana) Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge across the Minami 
River between Lawrenceburg, Dearborn County, Ind., and a 
point in Hamilton County, Ohio, near Columbia Park, Hamilton 
County, Ohio; 

H. R. 17089. A bill relative to the dam across the Kansas 
(Kaw) River at Lawrence, in Douglas County, Kans. ; 

S. 5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Big 
Sandy & Cumberland Railroad-€'o, to construct and maintain 
and operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River at Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; 

S. 5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. ; 

S$. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. 
Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; and 

H. R.17181. A bill to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Rainy River, approximately midway between 
the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods. 
State of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Proving 
of Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask that H. R. 
17181 be excepted, because a question has arisen as to a date in 
the bill, which may be incorrect. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that bill will be ex- 
cepted. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that S. 
rarily excluded from the request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be excluded. 

The remaining House bills were ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, were read the third time, and passec and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. The Senate bills were 
ordered to be read a third time, were read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I now send to the desk a list 
of bills with amendments, together with a request for unani- 
mous consent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


5620 be tempo 


Mr. Denison asks : nanimous consent that the following bridge bills 
may be considered as having been called up, read by title, the com 
mittee amendments agreed to, the bills engrossed, read a third time, 
and passed, and that a motion to reconsider the vote by which each of 
said bills was passed was by his motion laid on the table. 

Ii. R. 15822. A bill authorizing the County of Escambia, Fla., and 
others to acquire all the rights and privileges granted to the Perdido 
Bay Bridge & Ferry Co. by the act approved June 22, 1916, for the 
construction of a bridge across Perdido Bay, Ala.; 

H. R. 16024. A bill to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Arkansas River at or near Dardanelle, Yell County, 
Ark. ; 

H. R. 16104. A bill to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the White River in Barry County, Mo.; 

H. R. 16105. A bill to extend the time for constructing a _ bridge: 
across the White River in Barry County, in the State of Missouri: 

H. R. 16770. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the Starr 
County Bridge Co. to construct and operate a bridge across the Rio 
Grande River; 

H. R. 16773. A bill to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River in Beaver County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16778. A bill to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton, Ill.; 

H. R. 16116. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the Hender 
son Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Kanawha River nesr 
Henderson, W. Va.; 
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nt of Congress to the Carrollton 


Ht. t. 16685. A bill eranting the cons 


Bridge Co. to ru and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at 
( Itor Ky 3 

Li. 2. 16889. A bill to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
2 { Southern Branch of the Elizabeth River at Norfolk, Va.; 

8.5083. An act to extend the time for commencing and completing 
th nstruction of a bridge across the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky. ; 

S 6G. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co, to construct and operate a bridge across 
the wai between the mainland and Dauphin Island, Ala. ; 

H.R. 16887. A ill granting the consent of Congress to George A, 
Iiero and Allen S, Hackett to construct and operate a bridge across the 
Miss ip River at New Orleans, La. ; 

H.R. 16950. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the depart 
n t iighways and public works of the State of Tennessee to con 
siruct and operate a bridge across Clinch River, Tenn. ; 

li. 8. 16954. A pill granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
la Nel to construct and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
Rivet 

Hi. Rk. 16971. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the South 
Carolina and Georgia State highway departments to construct and 

ite a bridge across the Savannah River; and 

11.k.17131. A bill authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments to the several bills referred to were agreed 
to und the House bills ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time and passed, aud the Senate bills ordered to a third read- 
ing and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the several votes by which the several 
bills were passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, | desire to withdraw my objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill S. 5620, which I entered a 
iew moments ago. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM 

The SPEAKER, 


(lean 


Mr. Speaker, I object to S. 5620. 
The Clerk will call the next bill. 


TRANSPORTATION OF BLIND PERSONS 


Che next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
“615) to authorize common carriers engaged in interstate 


ommerce to transport any blind person, accompanied by a guide, 


is 


for one fare. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

the SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this necessary legislation’ Is it merely permissive to common 


at all under the circum 3tances? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Under existing law a common 
curricr would not be permitted to do the very thing that is de- 
this bill. Under existing law it is not possible for a 
common carrier to provide for the carriage of a blind person and 


carrier to transport 


sired by 


the guide for one fare. 
Mr. AOOPER. That would be discrimination under the law? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That would be discrimination 


under the provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. HOOPER, Would it not be well to extend the scope of 
this bill so as to permit the transportation of people who are 
tolally disabled in the same way that the transportation of 
blind people is sought to be permitted? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. The committee considered 
that question, both the subcommittee and the main committee, 
aud they did not feel it should be extended that far. 

Mr. HOOVER. I do not object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman intend his measure 
to apply whether they are financially able to pay their passage 


or not? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The provision is permissible 
und not mandatory upon the carrier. They can grant this per- 
mit under such rules and regulations as they may see fit. I 
will say this, that the committee viewpoint was this: Blindness 
is » great affliction; they are restricted in opportunities for 
employment. Among the opportunities for gainful employment 
are those of a traveling salesman. If they travel they must 


pay for a guide and for his expenses. Furthermore, there is 
in advantage to the carriers in that they will not have to as- 
sume same care and responsibility in transporting these 
people 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But have cases of traveling salesmen who 
are blind been brought to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 1 do not know that the names 
specifically of traveling salesmen were brought, but members of 


the 


| 
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the committee have personal knowledge of men who are blind 
who do travel. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


FEBRUARY 2] 


Will the gentleman accept an amendment 


| providing for only the indigent blind? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| can see no difference between them. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; I do not think an amend. 
ment of that kind would be a proper one, and I hope the gentle- 
man will not offer such an amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
get a little information. This is merely a bill to help blind peo- 
ple. I would like to ask the gentleman responsible for the bill 
what is the difference between a blind man and a totally dis- 
abled soldier or any other man? So far as T am concerned | 
If the gentleman is willing 
to accept an amendment putting all unfortunates in the same 
class, I am willing to let the bill go; otherwise I shall feel 
constrained—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. In the hearings before the subcommittee there appeared 
the commander of the World War Blind Veterans of the United 
States. There were two or three other representatives of blind 
institutions. I have a letter from Hellen Keller in support of it, 

Mr. BEGG. There is not any argument necessary in regard 
to the question of blindness, But why is a blind man deserving 
of any more sympathy than a man with both legs off? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. If I have the floor, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have a special select committee here 
on legislation for World War veterans. That committee can 
bring in 

Mr. BEGG. 





Oh, no; they can not; that is out of their prov 


ince. That belongs to the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Mr. BLANTON. Why can not they bring in any kind of 


legislation for World War veterans? 

Mr. BEGG. No; they can not amend 
merce act. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows well, of course, 
that this restriction on the railroads was enacted into law by 
reason of great abuses—— 

Mr. BEGG. That is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the 
through that at this time? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; the gentleman does not; 
but the committee went over the question very carefully, and 
the committee felt from the number of cases before it in refer 
ence to blind men, and so forth, that this could be safely done: 
but the committee did not go to the extent generally of asking 
to extend it beyond that, but the committee was clearly of the 
opinion that if anything of that kind should be done it should 
be carefully considered itself. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist upon the inclusion of any provision which would extend 
the terms of the provisions of this bill, because I could not 
consent to it myself. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, so far as I am concerned, I see no differ- 
ence between an unfortunate with his legs off and an unfor- 
tunate with his eyes out. They are both to be shown every 
kind of consideration, and if you are going to extend favors tv 
one Class, let us do it to all of them. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The present law gives a number of excep 
tions where individuals can be carried under free transporta 
tion. The only proposition that was before the committee 
when it considered this bill was that of carrying the guide 
for a blind man free, a proposition that certainly is not one- 
sided by any means, because it relieves the railroad corpora 
tion of considerable care, risk, and things of that sort. The 
other question of carrying people without legs, or paralytics, 
or ill people, or for reasons of that kind, was not before the 
committee. The committee has not given the consideration to 
that question sufficient to justify legislation, and surely the 
House has not sufficient information before it. 

Mr. BEGG. They ought to be considered if you are going 
to open it up. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The idea was that each one of these 
classes ought to stand on its own merits, and if a bill were in- 
troduced granting the same kind of favor to guides of those 
classes of people, that should and would be given consideration. 
But the gentleman will appreciate the fact that it would be 
difficult toe differentiate between individuals of those classes 
and draw a line between many cases. Just how helpless 
should a person be? What would be the exact test? The test 
is much easier in the case of blind people. This is limited to 


the interstate com- 


We gave that right when we created the 


gentleman want to break 


the totally blind, and for that reason would not be difficult of 
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administration, whereas the other cases might be most difficult 
of administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 

DATE FOR HOLDING COURT AT MEMPHIS AND JACKSON, TENN. 


The next business on the Corsent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14831) to amend section 107 of the Judicial Code. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
1 would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GraHAM] if he would not accept an amendment making it 
the fourth Monday instead of the first Monday? 

Mr. GRAHAM. There will be an amendment offered to 
correct an error in the bill. In answer to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Michigan I will say that I have that before 
me and will present it when the bill is considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the seventh sentence of section 
Judicial Code is amended to read as follows: 


107 of the 


‘Terms of the district court for the western division of said dis- 
trict shall be held at Memphis on the first Mondays in April and 
October; and for the eastern division, at Jackson, on the first Mondays 


in March and September.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the amendment is to strike out, 


line 8, page 1, the word “first” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ fourth.” 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 


fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Granam: Line 8, page 1, strike out the 
d “ first’ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fourth.” 
The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE RULES 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce that at 
about 8 o'clock he will begin to recognize motions for suspen- 
There is quite an important bill among them, and the 
Chair hopes that there will be a quorum present at that time. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


Ww 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


is on the engrossment and 


S1on, 


DESIGNATION OF DISBURSING OFFICERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
16655) to authorize the designation of persons td act for dis- 
bursing officers and others charged with the disbursement of 
public moneys of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM, I hope the gentleman will withdraw his ob- 
jection for a moment and allow an explanation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This bill was on the calendar and was 
passed over on the last consent day. There were several Mem- 
bers who objected on account of the attitude of the surety com- 
panies with regard to their position as sureties for these officials. 
We had conferences in the Committee on the Judiciary with the 
different representatives of the departments and those who rep- 
resented the surety companies, and I have received this morning 
the following letter expressing the views of the Treasury De- 
partment and surety companies: 


Just a line to let you know that we have reached an agreement with 
Mr. Bond, representing the surety companies, on H. R. 16655. I am 
inclosing herewith a copy of the bill amended in accordance with our 
understanding with Mr. Bond, which, I trust, will be satisfactory to 
you and to the committee. It will be important, of course, to let 


Members of the House know that the proposed amendments are satis- | 


factory to the surety companies as well as to us. 
Sincerely yours, 


Ocpen L. MILLS. 
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Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman probably has found out that 
there is a disposition on the part of various bureau chiefs to 
have some one else do their work for them in practically every 
department of the Government. If you try to ring up and get 
a chief of a bureau in any of the departments this afternoon, 
you will probably find only about half of them in. This is 
just another effort to shirk work and have a sub do the work. 
There ought to be responsibility connected with all disbursing 
officers. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Truly. That is exactly the point 
ered in the conference, the question of responsibility. 

Mr. BLANTON. Instead of centralizing responsibility you 
are decentralizing it in this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; pardon me. 

Mr. GARNBR of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. There has been so much confusion 
that I could not understand. Do I understand you as saying 
this is satisfactory to all the parties? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir; everybody. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And that letter is signed by OapEN 
MILLS? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Itis. Now, answering my friend from Texas, 
I would like to say that I wanted the views of the Treasury 
as well as others interested. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Mitts will probably be here to vote on 
this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
question ? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; but what is in my mind is that 
some one is seeking to shirk work. 


A3A9 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


consid- 


L. 


Will the gentleman permit me to answer his 


Mr. GRAHAM, I think that can be removed for the reason 
that— 
Mr. BLANTON. I intend to ebject, and my colleagues here 


are insisting I object new. 
believe in the policy. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. 


I intend to object, because I do not 
I ubject, Mr. Speaker. 
Will the gentleman reserve his objection 
for a moment, in view of the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER] in reference to this 
munication? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
later. 

Mr. CHINDLBLOM. 
GRAHAM, 


com 
That political question can be determined 


It is a personal letter addressed to Mr. 


Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
WOOL STANDARDS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15476) to authorize the appropriation for use by the 


Secretary of Agriculture of certain funds for wvuol standards, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, who has charge of this bill, may I inquire? Inasmuch as 
no one seems to be in charge of the bill, I ask that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed over without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no. objection. 


UNITED STATES COTTON FUTURES ACT 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16470) to amend and reenact an act entitled “ United 
States cotton futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, as 


| 

amended. 

Che Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to have some information about the bill in question. 
When does the cotton futures act expire? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The act has no definite date 
for its expiration. It is like all other acts. Some contracts, 
however, made under it may run, as I understand it, until 1932. 

Mr. BEGG. It does not expire until 1932? 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I do not think 
| expiration or limitation as to how it shall run. 


is 


there any 
Some contracts 


| may not be executory, as I explained already, for some time 
| Mr. BEGG. The machinery provided in the farm relief bill 
| that was passed the other day, if it becomes a law, will do 


exactly the same work that is being done here, will it not? 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. No; I do not think so. 
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Mr. BEGG. It has exactly the same purpose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. No. They are totally differ- 
ent in purpose and effect. 

Mr. BEGG. The point I want to submit to the gentleman 
is that nothing will suffer if this is passed over until the next 
Congress, nothing at all, and if the farm relief bill becomes a 


4350 


law there will not be any need for this legislation, If it does | third time, and passed. 


not become a law the gentleman will have plenty of time before 
1932 to pass it 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I hope the gentleman will not 
press that objection, because the bill is for the purpose of estab- 
lishing uniformity between the future markets of New York, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. It has been urged by the repre- 
sentatives of the New Orleans market really for the purpose of 
promoting uniformity in future trading, and because our cotton 
people felt a desire to be in accord with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is this for the benefit of actual sales 
and purchases or is it intended for the benefit of ticker spec- 
ulators ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. It is for the benefit of the 
producers and applies to sales and purchases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It applies to bona fide, actual sales and 
the physical delivery of cotton? 

Mr. CONNOR of Louisiana. Unquestionably. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no doubt about that? 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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consent or an application therefor by the allottee or by his heirs: Pro- 


| vided, That the patentee has not mortgaged or sold any part of the 


land described in such patent: Provided also, That upon cancellation of 
such patent in fee simple the land shall have the same status as though 
such fee patent had never been issued. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
Was laid on the table. 


STEEL RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CARS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4475) to provide for steel cars in the railway post-office 


| service. 





Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. There is no doubt in the ; 


world about that. And if I am given the time and permitted 
to do so, I will fully explain the matter so as to relieve from 
your minds any doubts you may have on the subject. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances, I am 
forced to object. 

ISOLATED TRACTS OF PUBLIC LAND 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16110) to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended, relating to isolated tracts of 
public land. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


2 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, as amended, be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows : 

“Sec. 2455. It shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior to 
order into market and sell at public auction, at the land office of the 
district in which the land is situated, for not less than $1.25 an acre, 
any isolated or disconnected tract or parcel of the public domain not 
exceeding 3820 acres which, in his judgment, it would be proper to 
expose for sale, after at least 30 days’ notice by the land office of the 
district in which such land may be situated: Provided, That any legal 
subdivisions of the public land, not exceeding 160 acres, the greater 
part of which is mountainous or too rough for cultivation, may, in the 
discretion of the said Secretary, be ordered into the market and sold 
pursuant to this act upon the application of any person who owns 
lands or holds a valid entry of lands adjoining such tract, regardless 
of the fact that such tract may be not be isolated or disconnected 
within the meaning of this act: Provided further, That this act shall 
not defeat any vested right which has already attached under any 
pending entry or location.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wis laid on the table. 


CANCELLATION OF PATENTS IN FEE SIMPLE TO INDIANS FOR ALLOT- 
MENTS HELD IN TRUST BY UNITED STATES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2714) to authorize the cancellation; under certain condi- 
tions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments held 
in trust by the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to cancel any patent in fee simple issued 
to an Indian allottee or to his heirs before the end of the period of 
trust described in the original or trust patent issued te such allottee, 
or before the expiration of any extension of such period of trust by the 
President, where such patent in fee simple was issued without the 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to 
Speaker—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
PENALTIES FOR ESCAPING FROM FEDERAL PENAL AND CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15975) providing for the punishment of persons escap- 


object, Mr. 


|ing from Federal penal or correctional institutions, and for 


other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, BOYLAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker- 

Mr. BOYLAN. I want time to study this bill. I do not care 
to withdraw my objection now. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13477) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 
22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,’ approved July 3, 
1926, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
whether striking out the words “for a two-year term,” in sec- 
tion 2, means that when an employee has arrived at the retire- 
ment age and is held, he is held indefinitely, or does the two- 
year term provision still continue? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is impossible to hold an employee 
indefinitely after he has arrived at the retirement age. The 
law provides that he must be automatically retired or get an 
extension for a two-year period, which from time to time may 
be renewed. The words, therefore, were superfluous in the 
original bill and might lead to a misconstruction by limiting 
the provisions of the section to those who have only had one 
two-year extension instead of several two-year extensions, and 
to clarify the language these words were omitted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And the existing provision remains for a 
two-year period? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I have no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is this the bill which was considered by 
the gentleman’s committee a few weeks ago and upon which I 
appeared before the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This is a good bill, and it ought to pass. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is it the bill I talked to the gentleman 
about some time ago in reference to securing certain exten- 
sions where they were not secured in time? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then it is a good bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purpose,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, be, and the same is bereby, 
amended as follows: 





» 


In section 2 of said act, after the words “ provided that if,” in the 
first paragraph of said section, strike out the words “ not less than 30 
days before the arrival of an employee at the age of retirement.” 

Sec. 2. In all cases where an employee has heretofore been con- 
tinued in service for a two-year term subsequent to having arrived at 
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the age of retirement, such continuation shall for all purposes be deemed | 
valid, notwithstanding the time at which the certifications provided in | 
ection 2 of the act hereby amended were made. | 


With the following committee amendments: 


” 


Page 2, line 6, after the word “ service,” strike out the words “for 
a two-year term”; and in line 9, page 2, after the word “ certifica- 
tions,” insert the words “ by the heed of the departments and the Civil 
Commission.” \ 


Service | 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
the-bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 
was laid on the table. 
ADDITIONAL DISTRICT FOR NORTH CAROLINA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2849) to provide for an additional Federal district for North 
Carolina, 

The Clerk read the title of the bilL 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject — 

Mr. BULWINKLBE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 


not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are a number of these 
bills creating additional judges, although this particular one 
creates a new district, 

Mr. GRAHAM, No; there are not a Dumber of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, there are quite a number of such bills 
providing additional Federal judges. The gentleman from Iowa 
| Mr. GREEN] the other day was very insistent on his bill for an 
udditional judge out in Iowa. It just so happened that at that 
very time the other Federal judge out in lowa, the one who was 
not sick, was in Washington, and I am advised by reliable au- | 
thority that he stated while he was here that he would not have 
one single thing to do from now until April 1; not one thing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And if the gentleman will yield, it was 
stated he was desperately ill. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; 1 am referring to the other judge. 
There are two judges out there. The one who was not ill was 
here, and I am reliably informed that while here he stated to a 
prominent Iowa citizen that he did not have a thing to do and 
would not have anything to do until April 1, and later he will 
have a vacation of three months in the summer time. The 
docket of this judge is now practically clear. He has not a 
thing to do. Why does he not get busy and go over into the 


other Iowa district and clean up the other docket for the judge | 


who is sick? I imagine there may be a condition very much 
like this down in North Carolina 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If the gentleman will permit, I will 
state that his imagination is entirely wrong. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many months’ vacation each year do 
these judges take in the summer time? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yates Webb, who was formerly a Mem- 
ber of Congress and who is now a judge in North Carolina, tries 
more cases than any single judge in the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman does not answer my 
question. How many months’ vacation in the summer time does 
Yates Webb take? 


Mr. BULWINKLE. I do not know of a single month he 
takes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know he does not take 


three months? 


Mr. WEAVER. He does not. I know that. 


Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to object to this North 
Carolina bill. If the steering committee of the House wants 
to create these new districts and create these additional 


Federal judges, all right; but I am going to object to these 
other bills here where additicnal judges not now needed are 
being asked for. 
Mr. GRAHAM. 
statement? 


Will the gentleman yield for just a short 


Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 
Mr. GRAHAM. The delegation from North Carolina had 
considerable difficulty over this matter as to whether they 


would ask for an additional Judge or an additional district. I 
would like to say that the delegation, senatorial and repre- 
sentative, are a unit in asking for it. We have a letter from 


our old friend, a former chairman of our committee, Judge 
Webb, telling in almost pathetic terms of the necessity fur the 
creation of this district. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
make no objection. 
industrious man. 


That is the only thing that leads me to 
I know Judge Webb and I know he is an 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to put in a letter here 
from Judge Waddill, senior circuit judge of the United States 
court of appeals, as to the necessity of this district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


of the 


UNITED STATES Crrcvir Court or APPEALS, 


FourtH JUupIctaAL Crrecult, 
Richmond, Va., January 26, 1927 
Hon. Grorer 8S. GRAHAM, 
Chairman Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
My Dear JupGe: I trust that you will pardon me for bringing to 
your attention the pending bill for the creation of a new judicial 
district in North Carolina. 
The bill has twice passed the Senate and received the favorable 
report of your committee, as I understand, and has the iIndorsement 


of the bar and the public generally in the State of North Carolina 
It is of the utmost importance, by reason of the accumulation of work 


in that State and the fact that it is impossible for the two district 
judges to keep up the same, that relief should be afforded without 
delay. My purpose in writing you especially is to urge that the pend 
ing bill now on the House calendar, having passed the Senate, be 
taken up at the earliest moment. Having regard to the urgency of 
the measure and the hazard incident to securing unanimous consent, 


I beg that you will consider the desirability of taking up the matter 
under a special rule; and unless it is entirely against your judgment 
to do so, that you will take this action. The courts of this circuit are 
very much interested in this measure, and it is of the impor- 
tance to the public, the two district judges, and especially to Judge 
Webb, who simply can not carry the burden of doing the whole work 
his district any longer. 
I have the honor to be, yours very truly, 
EDMUND WADDILL, Jr 
Senior Circuit Judge. 


utmost 


of 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 98 of an **An 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


section act entitled act to 


March 3, 1911, as amended by the act of October 7, 1914, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows 

Sec. 98. The State of North Carolina is divided into three districts 
to be known as the eastern, the middle, and the western districts of 
North Carolina. 

The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the 
Ist day of January, 1926, in the counties of Beaufort, Bertie, Bladen, 
Brunswick, Camden, Carteret, Chowan, Columbus, Craven, Cumberland, 
Currtiuck, Dare, Duplin, Edgecombe, Franklin, Gates, Greene, Halifax, 
Harnett, Hartford, Hoke, Hyde, Johnston, Jones, Lenoir, Martin 


Nash, New Hanover, Northampton, Onslow, 
Pender, Perquimans, Pitt, Robeson, Sampson, Scotland, Tyrrell 
Washington, Warren, Wayne, and Wilson. 

Terms of the district court for the eastern 
at Raleigh on the fourth Mondays after the fourth 
and October and a two weeks’ civil term beginning 
Monday in March; at Wilson on the first Mondays in April and 
October; at Elizabeth City on the second Mondays in April and 
October: at Washington on the third Mondays in Apri! and October; 
at New Bern on the fourth Mondays in April and October; at Fa 
ville on the fourth Mondays in March and September; and at Wilming 
ton the second Mondays the fourth Monday in April and 
Octol Provided, That the city of Wilson shall provide and 
at expenses a suitable and convenient place for hol 
district court. The clerk of the court for the eastern district si 
maintain an office in charge of himself or deputy Raleigh, at 
mington, at New Bern, at Elizabeth City, at Washineton, at F 
ville, and at Wilson, which shall be kept open at all 
transaction of the business of the court. 

The middle district shall include the territory 
day of January, 1926, in the counties of 
Cabarrus, Caswell, Chatham, Davidson, Davie, Durham, 
ville, Guilford, Lee, Montgomery, Moore, Orange, Pe 
Richmond, Rockingham, Rowan, Stanly, Stokes, Surry, Vance 
Wilkes, and Yadkin. 

The terms of the 
held at Rockingham on the first 
Durham on the first Mondays in 
on the third Mondays in April and October; at 
Mondays in May and November; 
in June and December; and at 
May and November: Provided, 


Pamlico, Pasquotank, 
Wake 


district shall be held 
Monday in April 
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Rockingham, and Durham shall each provide and furnish at ita own 


expense a Suitable and convenient place for holding the district court. 
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The clerk of the court for the middle district shail maintain an office | 
in charee of himself or deputy at Durham, Winston-Salem, Greens- | 
boro, Wilkesboro, and at Salisbury, which shall be kept open at all 
times for the transaction of the business of the court. 

! western district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist 
d of January, 1926, in the counties of Alexander, Anson, Avery, | 
| ibe, Burke, Caldwell, Catawba, Cherokee, Clay, Cleveland, Gaston, | 
Grahan lsaywood, Henderson, Iredell, Jackson, Lincoln, Madison, | 
Macon, Mebowell, Mecklenburg, Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, Swain, | 

I Ivania, and Yancey | 

f the district court for the western district shall be held in 
( rt on the first Mondays in April and October; at Shelby on | 
t fourth Monday in September and third Monday in March; at | 
S ville on the fo: rth Mondays in April and October; and at Ashe- } 
bt cond Mondays in May and November: Provided, That the 
city of Shelby shall provide and furnish at its own expense a suitable 
and convenient place for holding the court at Shelby. The clerk of 
t ourt for the western district shall maintain an office, in charge of 
! self or deputy, at harlotte, at Asheville, at Statesville, and at 
Shelby, which shall be kept open at all times for the transaction of 
the business of the court. i 

[hat there shall be a judge and a district attorney appointed for the 
suid miadle district in the manner now provided by law, who shall 
receive the same salaries now provided by law for the judges and dis- 
trict attorneys of the eastern and western districts, and a marshal, 
clerk, and other officers in the manner and at the salaries now provided 
by law. 

Ch all causes in the said middle district in equity, bankrupicy, or 
admiralty, in which orders and decrees have already been made and 
which are now in process of trial, shall continue and remain subject to 
the jairisdiction of the judge of that district by whom the same shail 
have been made and before whom the same shall have been partially | 
ried and determined 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 1, «<fter the wor Brunswick,” insert the word 

Durham,” 

Page 2, line after the word “ Gates,” insert the word “ Gran- 
ville.” 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “ Hertford,” strike out the word 
* Hioke.”’ 

Page 2, line 7, after the -vord “ Tyrrell,” insert the word “ Vance.” 

Page 8, line 6, after the word “ Davie,” strike out the word 
* Durham.” 

Page line 6, after the word “ Forsyth,” strike out the word 
© Granville.” 

Page 3, line 6, after the word “ Guilford,” insert the word * Hoke.” 

Page line &, after the word “Surry,” strike out the word 

Var t 

Esugre ‘ines 11 and 12, after the word “ Rockingham,” strike out 


the words “on the first Mondays in April and October at Durham.” 


| AMEND STATUTES AS TO 


Page o, line 18, after the word “ Winston-Salem,” strike out the 
comma and insert the word “ and,” 

Page 3S, line 18, after the word “ Rockingham,” strike out the 
comma and the words “and Durham.” 
Page line 22, after the word “at,” strike out the word “ Dur- 

ham" and insert the word “ Rockingham.” 
Pages 4 and 5, strike out the paragraph commencing on line 21 on 
pa $f and ending on line 2 on page 5 and insert: 
Mnat there shall be a judge appeinted for the said middle district 


in the 


manner now provided by law who shall receive the salary pro- 


vided by law for the judges of the eastern and western districts, and a 
adi t attorney, marshal, clerk, and other officers in the manner and 
at the salary now provided by law.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to b. engrossed and vead a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING THE HOMESTEAD LAW AND PROVIDING FOR RIGHT OF 
WAY FOR RAILROADS IN THE DISTRICT OF ALASKA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

(H. R. 15650) to amend section 10 of the act entitled “An act 


extending the homestead laws and providing for right of way 
for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 14, 1898 (380 Stat. L. p. 409). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That 10 of the act entitled “An act 


extending the homestead laws and providing for right of way for rail- 
roads the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 


section 


in 
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by adding thereto the following: “And provided further, That any 
citizen of the United States employed by citizens of the United States, 
associations of such citizens, or by corporations organized under the 
laws of the United States, or of any State or Territory, whose em- 
ployer is engaged in trade, manufacture, or other productive industry, 
and any citizen of the United States who is himself engaged in trade, 
manufacture, or other productive industry, may purchase one claim, not 
exceeding 5 acres, of unreserved public lands in Alaska as a homestead 
or headquarters, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, upon payment of $2.50 per acre.” 


With the following committee amendments: . 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ following, 
‘otherwise,’ in line 14 of the section.” 

Strike out the words “And provided further 
“ Provided.” 


insert “after the word 


and insert the word 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, after the words “ United States,” insert “ 21 years of 
age.” In line 7, page 2, after the words “ United States,” insert ‘‘ 21 
years of age.”” Line 9, after the word “lands,” insert a comma and 
the words “such tract of land not to include minerals, coal, oil, or gas 
lands.”’ 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
TO ESTABLISH A DAIRYING AND LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION AT 
COLUMBIA, 8. ©. 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7266) to provide for the establishment of a dairying and live- 
siock experiment station at or near Columbia, 8. C. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, there being no one inter- 


_ ested in the bill at present, I ask that it be passed over without 


prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

PROCEDURE IN PATENT OFFICE AND COURTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13487) amending the statutes of the United States as 
to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with regard 
to the granting of letters patent for inventions and with regard 
to interfering patents. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the bill S. 4812 for the House bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object 
and I shall not object, I understand the Senate bill is identical 
with the House bill as reported out of the committee of which 
the gentleman from Indiana is chairman, and embodies the 
idea that the Committee on Patents of the House has been 
working on for a good many months. 

Mr. VESTAL. I will say that this bill has been under con- 
sideration for some time and after it was amended by the 
Hlouse Patents Committee it was introduced in the Senate em- 
bodying the House amendment, and the Senate bill is exactly 
like the House bill as agreed upon, 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, is this bill 


| that the gentleman is seeking to substitute identical with the 


House bill? 
Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the Senate bill 4812, as follows: 
[S. 4812, 
An act amending the statutes of the United States as to procedure in 
the Patent Office and in the courts with regard to the granting of 
letters patent for inventions and with regard to interfering patents. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4894 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended by striking out the words “ one year” where- 
ever they appear and substituting therefor the words “ six months.” 

Sec. 2. That section 4897 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended by striking out the words “two years” wherever they ap 
pear and substituting therefor the words “one year,” and by striking 
out the words “And upon the hearing of renewed applications preferred 
under this section, abandonment shall be considered ag a question of 


69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409), be, and the same is hereby, amended | fact.” 





a: 
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See, 3. That section 482 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 482. The examiners in chief shall be persons of competent legal 
knowledge and scientific ability. The Commissioner of Patents, the first 

stant commissioner, the assistant commissioner, and the examiners in 
chief shall constitute a board of appeals, whose duty it shall be, on 
written petition of the appellant, to review and determine upon the 

lidity of the adverse decisions of examiners upon applications for pat- 
ents and for reissues of patents and in interference cases. Each appeal 
| be heard by at least three members of the board of appeals, the 
mbers hearing such appeal to be designated by the commissioner. 
ward of appeals shall have sole power to grant rehearings.” 

sec, 4. That section 4904 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out from the last sentence thereof the 

ds “or of the board of examiners in chief, as the case may be.” 

Sue. 5. That section 4909 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out the words “ board of examiners in 

ief ’ and substituting therefor the words “ board of appeals.” 

Sec. 6. That section 4910 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 7. That section 9 of the act of February 9, 1893, entitled “An 

to establish a court of appeals for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes” (27 Stats. L. p. 434), be, and the same is hereby, 
epealed, 

Sec. 8. That section 4911 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 4911. If any applicant is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
oard of appeals, he may appeal to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which case he waives his right to preceed under 
section 4915 of the Revised Statutes. If any party to an interference 
is dissatisfied with the decision of the board of appeals, he may appeal 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, provided that such 
appeal shall be dismissed if any adverse party to such interference shall, 
within 20 days after the appellant shall have filed notice of appeal 

ording to section 4912 of the Revised Statutes, file notice with the 
Commissioner of Patents that he elects to have all further proceedings 
onducted as provided in section 4915 of the Revised Statutes. There- 
ipon the appellant shall have 30 days thereafter within which to file 

bill in equity under said section 4915, in default of which the de- 

ions appealed from shall govern the further proceedings in the case. 
If the appellant shall file such bill within said 30 days and shall file 
due proof thereof with the Commissioner of Patents, the issue of a 
patent to the party awarded priority by said board of appeals shall be 
withheld pending the final determination of said proceeding under said 
section 4915.” 

Sec. 9. That section 4912 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out the words “Supreme Court of the 
listrict of Columbia” and substituting therefor the words “ Court of 
\ppeals of the District of Columbia.” 

Src. 10. That section 4913 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out the words “And at the request of 
uny party interested, or of the court, the commissioner and the ex- 
aminers may be examined under oath in explanation of the principles 
of the thing for which a patent is demanded.” 

Sec. 11. That section 4915 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

‘Sec. 4915. Whenever a patent on application is refused by the 
Commissioner of Patents, the applicant, unless appeal has been taken 
from the decision of the board of appeals to the Court: of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, and such appeal is pending or has been 
decided, in which ease no action may be brought under this section, 
muy have remedy by bill in equity, if filed within six months after 
such refusal; and the court having cognizance thereof, on notice to ad 
verse parties and other due proceedings had, may adjudge that such ap- 
plicant is entitled, according to law, to receive a patent for his invention, 
8 specified in his claim or for any part thereof, as the facts in the case 
may appear. And such adjudication, if it be in favor of the right of 
the applicant, sball authorize the commissioner to issue such patent 
ou the applicant filing in the Patent Office a copy of the adjudication 
and otherwise complying with the requirements of law. In all cases 
where there is no opposing party a copy of the bill shall be served 


on the commissioner; and all the expenses of the proceedings shall be | 


paid by the applicant, whether the final decision is in his favor or 
not In all suits brought hereunder where there are adverse parties 
the record in the Patent Office shall be admitted in whole or in part, 
on motion of either party, subject to such terms and conditions as to 
costs, expenses, and the further cross-examination of the witnesses as 
the court may impose, without prejudice, however, to the right of the 
parties to take further testimony. The testimony and exhibits, or 
parts thereof, of the record in the Patent Office when admitted shall 
have the same force and effect as if originally taken and produced in 
the suit. 

Sec. 12. That section 4918 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to change the phrase “may adjudge and declare 
either of the patents void in whole or in part” to read as follows: 
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may adjudge and declare either or both of the patents void in whole 
or in part, upon any ground.’ 

Sec. 13. That section 4934 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out the following words: “ On an appeal 
for the first time from the primary examiners to the examiners in 
chief, $10. On every appeal from the examiners in chief to the 
commissioner, $20," and substituting therefor the words “on an appeal 
for the first time from the primary examiners to the board of appeals, 
$15. On every appeal from the examiner of interferences toe the board 
of appeals, $25.” 

Sec. 14. That where the day, or the last day, fixed by statute for 
taking any action or paying any fee in the United States Patent Office 
falls on Sunday, or on a holiday within the District of Columbia, the 
action may be taken, or the fee paid, on the next succeeding secular 
or business day, 

Sec, 15. That this act shall take effect two months after its ap- 
proval; but it shall not affect appeals then pending and heard before 
the examiners in chief or pending before the Commissioner of Patents 
or in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, and that in 


rT 


| all cases in which the time for appeal from a decision of the examiners 


in chief or of the Commissioner of Patents or for amendment or re 
newal of application had not expired at the time this act takes effect, 
appeals and other proceedings may be taken under the statutes in force 
at the time of approval of this act as if such statutes had not been 
amended or repealed. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The House bill H. R. 13487 was laid on the table. 

APPEAL IN PATENT SUITS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11840) to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, allowing an 
appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is final except for 
the ordering of an accounting. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


| tion of the bill? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute for the House bill the bill S. 4957, on the Speaker's 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute a similar Senate bill, on the Speak- 
er’s desk, for the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when in any suit in equity for the infringe- 
ment of letters patent for inventions, a decree is rendered which is 
final except for the ordering of an accounting, an appeal may be taken 
from such decree to the circuit court of appeals: Provided, That such 
appeal be taken within 30 days from the entry of such decree or from 
the date of this act; and the proceedings upon the accounting in the 
court below shall not be stayed unless so ordered by that court during 
the pendency of such appeal. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table 

The bill H. R. 11840 was laid on the table. 

INDIAN WAR PENSION BILL 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R 
12532) granting pensions to certain soldiers who served in the 
Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have an amendment which I desire to suggest to the bill which 
I think in all fairness ought to be adopted. Before I do that I 
ask the gentleman why the bill provides for the minor children 
of these veterans. It seems to me that a man who fought in 
the Indian wars of 1859 would not be likely to have many 
minor children at this time. The amendment which I offer 
would be, on page 1, lines 7 and 8, to add, in describing the 
veterans entitled to this pension, the words “and engaged in 
battle or actual combat in.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are not the minor children of those who 
served faithfully and bravely in our Indian wars entitled to 
the same consideration as are the minor children of veterans 
who served in the Civil War? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not pressing the minor-children 
matter at all, 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well. With regard to the other mat- 
ter, suppose one of these Indian fighters was kept at the bar- 
racks to defend the barracks and the provisions and supplies, 
while the others were out in battle; and while actually engaged 
in no battles, yet the man stayed there and risked his life every 
day protecting the supplies. Would he not be entitled to as 
much consideration as the others? Under the gentleman's 
amendment there would not be any pension granted in all 
probability to those who protected camps and supplies, because 
the Comptroller General would hold them all down. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because he would. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman is not justified in 
making that statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. And where would any of them get the eye- 
witnesses to battles? If they were mustered into the service 
and out of the service, that ought to be sufficient. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If they have the record to show that a 
man was in the service at the time, if they have the record to 
show where he was 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, those old Indian records do not show 
©’' that. They only show where a man was mustered in and 
that he was mustered out. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. They did not even have an 
adjutant. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I trust my friend from New York 
will not insist upon his amendment. It would be a very unjust 
amendment in this kind of a bill. We have to consider the 
nature of the fighting these men did. Let me illustrate to the 
xentleman an actual occurrence. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not think any of 
these pension bills ought to be passed by unanimous consent. I 
understand that this is scheduled to come up under suspension 
of the rules in any event to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is about the same situation. Why not 
let it be passed now? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think we can have a better explana- 
tion of it under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman 
will withhold his objection. I think we can save time and 
clear this up just as well as we can later in the day. I trust 
the gentleman will not object, because this is the first bill of 
its kind that has done justice to the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. HOOPER. Does the Department of the Interior recom- 
ment this legislation? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Yes. I was about to illustrate to 
the gentleman from New York why his amendment ought not 
to be adopted. In the early seventies a company of United 
States troops fought their way to near Cheyenne, Wyo. Part of 
the company went out and fought a battle 40 miles out from 
Cheyenne, and the rest of it remained near Cheyenne and 
guarded the supply train. They did some skirmishing. The 
man who stood and guarded the supply train was in just as 
much danger, perhaps, as the man who went out into the en- 
ragement, but he is prohibited under existing law from getting 
a pension, and so it would be if the gentleman’s amendment 
went into the bill. These fights were running skirmishes 
usually. and the men on the skirmish line were exposed to all 
of the dangers and hazards. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If a man were on the skirmish line he 
would be in combat. 

Mr. BLANTON. Men guarded supplies sometimes for 24 
hours at a stretch. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On page 5 of the report I find the fol- 
lowing: 





1892-1896: Troubles with renegade Apache Indians, under Kidd 
and Massai, in Arizona and Mexican border. 


I was at the post. We were not in any danger. I remember 
they sent out a couple of companies. We were not in any dan- 
ger and I was at the post. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is speaking about one thing 
and this bill is about another. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. This would be most unjust to set up 
a different standard here from all other pension legislation. 
It would create a different standard in reference to these pen- 
sions and be against these helpless men and women. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 1892-1896, in the Apache trouble, there 
were four companies at Fort Apache and Huachuca. All the 
rest of us remained at the barracks. We were not in any 
danger. Let us be perfectly fair. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman, in counting up the ones 
now drawing pensions and the ones entitled to under this pil). 
appreciate that there are only 7,000 left all together? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Only 3,875 survivors are now on the 
pension roll. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would not object if these men were in 
the early campaigns, but it is these later ones, 1892, 1895, 189s. 
They were not serious campaigns. Let us be frank about it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Here is this distinction 

Mr. BLANTON. Let it go by. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I withdraw the objection, but it is a 
bad bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cic., That any person who served 30 days or more 
in any military organization, whether such person was regularly mus 
tered into the service of the United States or not, but whose service 
was under the authority or by the approval of the United States or any 
State or Territory in any Indian war or campaign, or in connection 
with, or in the zone of any active Indian hostilities in any of the 
States or Territories of the United States from January 1, 1859, to 
December 31, 1898, inclusive, and who is now or who may hereafter |x 
suffering from any mental or physical disability or disabilities of a 
permanent character, not the result of his own vicious habits, which so 
incapacitate him for the performance of manual labor as to render him 
unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of the fact, 
according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Inte 
rior may provide, be placed upon the pension roll of the United States 
and be entitled to receive pension not exceeding $50 per month and not 
less than $20 per month, proportionate to the degree of inability to earn 
a support; and in determining such inability each and every infirmity 
shall be duly considered and the aggregate of the disabilities shown 
shall be rated, and such pension shall commence from the date of filing 
of the application in the Bureau of Pensions, after the passage of this 
act, upon proof that the disability or disabilities then existed, and shall 
continue during the existence thereof: Provided, That any such person 
who has reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making proof of such 
fact, be placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a pension 
of $20 per month; in case such person has reached the age of 68 years 
$30 per month; in case such person has reached the age of 72 years, 
$40 per month; and in case such person has reached the age of 75 
years, $50 per month, 

Sec. 2. If any person who rendered service as described in section 
1 of this act or who died in service irrespective of length of service, 
has since died, or shall hereafter die, leaving a widow, or minor chil 
dren under the age of 16 years, such widow shall, upon due proof o! 
her husband’s death, without proving his death to be the result of his 
military service, be placed on the pension roll from the date of filing 
the application therefor under this act, at the rate of $50 per month 
during her widowhood, and shall also be paid $6 per month for each 
child of such person under 16 years of age, and in case there be no 
widow, or one not entitled to pension, and in the event of the death, 
remarriage, or forfeiture of title of the widow, the child or children 
under 16 years of age of the soldier shall be paid such pension until 
the age of 16 years, said pension, if there be no widow entitled, to com 
mence from the date of filing application therefor after the passage 
of this act, and in the event of the death, remarriage, or forfeiture 
of title by the widow the pension to continue to the minor children 
from the date of such death, remarriage, or forfeiture of title: Provided, 
That in case a minor child is tusane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently 
helpless, the pension shall continue during the life of said child, or 
during the period of such disability, and such pension shall commence 
from the date of filing application therefor after the passage of this act: 
Provided further, That said widow shall have married said soldier prior 
to March 4, 1917, and this section shall apply to a former widow of any 
soldier who rendered service as hereinbefore described, such widow hay 
ing remarried either once or more after the death of the soldier, if it be 
shown that such subsequent or successive marriage has or have been 
dissolved, either by the death of the husband or husbands or by divorce 
without fault on the part of the wife. Such pension shall commence 
from date of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after 
the passage of this act, and any such former widow shall be entitle 
to and be paid a pension at the rate of $30 a month, and any former 
widow mentioned in this section shall also be paid $6 a month for 
each child of the soldier under 16 years of age: Provided further, That 
in case of any widow whose name has been dropped from the pension 
roll because of her remarriage, if the pension has been granted to an 
insane, idiotic, or otherwise helpless child, or to a child or children 
under the age of 16 years, she shall not be entitled to a renewal of 
pension under any act until the pension to such child or children termi 
nates, unless such child or children be a member or members of he 
family and cared for by her, and upon renewal of pension to such 
widow payment of pension to such child or children shall cease. 

Sec. 8. The period of service performed by beneficiaries under this 
act shall be determined, first, by reports from the records of the War 
Department, where there are such records: second, by reports from 
the records of the General Accounting Office showing payment by the 
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United States, where there is no record of regular enlistment, or muster 
into the United States military service; and third, when there is no 
record of service or payment for same in the War Department or the 
General Accounting Office by satisfactory evidence from muster rolls on 
in the several State or Territorial archives; fourth, where no record 
service has been made in the War Department or General Accounting 
oilice and there is no muster roll or pay roll on file in the several States 
Territorial archives showing service of the applicant, or where 

e has been destroyed by fire or otherwise lost, or where there are 
muster rolls or pay rolls on file in the several State or Territorial 
hives but the applicant’s name does not appear thereon, the appli- 

D nt may make proof of service by furnishing evidence satisfactory to 
Commissioner of Pensions: Provided, That the want of a certificate 

of discharge shall not deprive any applicant of the benefits of this act. 

ec. 4. From and after the fourth day of the next month after the 
proval of this act the rate of pension to surviving of the 
rious Indian wars and campaigns who are now on the pension roll or 


} 
the 


S 


soldiers 


Or 


may hereafter be placed thereon under the acts of July 27, 1892, 
June 27, 1902, and May 30, 1908, as amended by the act of February 
19, 19138, or under the act of March 4, 1917, shall be $30 per month 


f 6S years of age, $40 per month if 72 years of age, and $50 per month 
‘75 years of age, and that the rate of pensicn to the widows who are 
w on the pension roll or who may hereafter be placed thereon under 
said acts shall be $30 per month: Provided, however, that nothing 
this act shall be so construed as to reduce any pension under any 
public or private, and that hereafter pensions granted under the 
cts referred to in this section shall commence from the date of filing 
if application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions. 
No claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract for, 


W 


Sec. 5 


demand, receive, or retain a fee for service in preparing, presenting, or | 


prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for in this act; 
and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for such service in 
ther claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable only on the order 
{ the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who, shall, directly 

indirectly, otherwise contract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee 
in preparing, prosecuting any claim under 
shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner or claimant 
whole or any part of the pension allowed or due to such pensioner 
claimant 
d upon conviction thereof shall for each and every offense be fined 


service presenting, or 


act, or 


under this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, | 


t exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, | the present tower which encroaches approximately 1 foot and 3 inc! 
e prese ower whic roaches ¢ ately 3 inches 


he discretion of the court. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
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435: 
southwest quarter of section 9, and the northeast quarter of northeast 
quarter of section 18; total, 360 acres, more or less, on condition that 
the said city shall make payment for such lands at the rate of $1.25 
per acre to the receiver of the United States Land Office of Denver, 
Colo., within year after approval of this act: Provided, That 
there shall reserved to the United States all coal, or other 
mineral deposits found at any in the lands, and the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided further, That the 
grant herein made is subject to any valid existing rights or easements 
on said lands, and that upon failure of the city to make use of the 


one 
be oll, 


time 


lands herein granted, in accordance with the purpose of this act, all 
rights hereunder shall cease and such lands revert to the United 
States, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 


time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was parsed 
was laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill 
EASEMENT TO THE CITY OF FORT WAYNE, IND. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16281) to grant to the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., an 


easement over such Government 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Dill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to grant to the city of Fort Wayne, Ind,, an 
easement over the western portion of lot 113, original plat of such 
city, being a strip of land 10 feet wide and 150 feet long, extending 
along the east side of Clinton Street south from the corner of Berry 
Street, 10-foot strip portion of the present post-office 
site; such easement to continue so long as the land shall be used exclu- 
sively for street purposes. 


property. 


hereby 


such being a 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page line 1, add the following: “ Provided, however, That 
United States shall retain the right to have that portion at the ba» 


the 
of 


» 
~. 


on the aforesaid 10-foot strip remain in place, undisturbed, as though 


such grant had never been made: And provided further, That the city 
, of Fort Wayne, as a consideration for such grant, shall perform all 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 


was laid on the table. 
TO AMEND JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
12442) to amend section 128, subdivision (b), paragraph 
of the Judicial Code as amended February 13, 1925, relating 
o appeals from district courts. 
Che Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I think the bill ought to be ex- 
plained, and I reserve the right to object. 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the bill is a very simple one, 
It is removing an element of doubt from the act which was 
passed by the Senate and House covering the matter of pro- 
cedure on appeal on writs of error, and so forth, the general 
bill we passed. 
the interlocutory orders or decrees of the district courts which 
are specified in section 129. It would seem there is a dis- 
tinction between a district court of the United States and a 
F Territorial district court, and it is simply to make the right 
‘ of appeal to cover this and remove the ambiguity. It is a 


SEOTION 


128, 


R 
l, 


ment of Justice, and there seems to be no objection to it. 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr, Speaker, I object. 
GRANTING THE CITY OF 

Che next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 16017) granting public lands to the city of Golden, Colo., 
to secure a supply of water for municipal and domestic pur- 
poses, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of securing an adequate 
supply of water for domestic and municipal purposes for the use of 
the city of Golden, Colo., there is hereby granted to the said city the 
lands deseribed as follows: In Clear Creek County, Colo., township 4 
south, range 72 west of the sixth principal meridian; southeast quar 
ter of the northeast quarter and east half of the southeast quarter of 
section 8, the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter and 


PUBLIC LANDS TO GOLDEN, COLO, 


[After a pause.}] The 


eee eee 


and 


| trance, approaches, and the grounds of the said post-office site ; 


In the act it provides for an appeal to review | 


necessary work incident to the relocation of the steps, changes in en 
such 
work shall be performed under the direction and to the satisfaction of 
the Treasury Department, all without expense to the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment wus agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


TREATIES WITH 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 


is engrossment and 


CHINA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H1. Con. Res. 46) requesting the President to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Republic of China for the purpose of placing the 


| treaties relating to Chinese tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality, 


matter which is recommended by the courts and the Depart- | 


| question of whether a government in China 


and other matters, if any, in controversy between the Republic 

China and the United States of America upon an equal and 
reciprocal basis. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 
Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, does 


the gentleman from California object? 


Mr. LINEBERGER. I think I shall object. It looks as if 
this were a case where Congress directs the President in a 
matter relating to foreign affairs. The Congress has a legis 


lative duty, not an executive duty. 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs if he thinks it good policy, when a civil war is raging in 
China and the Cantonese army is now pressing in the direction 
of Shanghai, to give a direction to the President when the 
is ultimately t 
emerge is hanging in the balance? Why do this, in view 
the statement of our Secretary of State, as set forth on page 
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of the report, that onr Government at all times has been and | 
is now ready to negotiate a treaty with China, when the trouble 
is that there is no accredited agent of the Chinese people with 
whom to take up this matter, and therefore action is held in | 


abeyance? Why at this time make this suggestion that we 
desire to impress the people of China with the fact that our 
Government has been friendly and is friendly, and when we 
negotiate we want to give them sundry rights through their 
accredited agent? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I intend to object if the gentleman 
from Maine does not. 

Mr. BEEDY. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, SNELL). Objection is 
heard. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


APPEALS FROM DISTRICT COURTS 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 899, the bill H. R. 12442, to which 
the gentleman from New York objected a moment ago. I 
understand he has withdrawn his objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alaska 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 8989, H. R. 
12442. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENISON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
IT have not had time to read that bill. I would like to inquire 
whether or not the gentleman's bill includes appeals from the 
district court of the Canal Zone? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. TF am not clear as to the status of the 
district court on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. DENISON. I will ask the gentleman to let that bill be 
passed over until I can look it over. I want to be sure about it 
before it is passed. There are several laws covering the district 
court on the Canal Zone. 

Tie SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


OIL AND GAS MINING LEASES ON EXECUTIVE ORDER INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 15021) to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive order Indian reservations. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


SILVER BELL ON THE BATTLESHIP “ NEW ORLEANS ” 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13483) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver bell in use 
on the battleship New Orleans. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro‘tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 


Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., for preservation and exhi- 
bition the silver bell which was in use on the battleship New Orleans: 
Provided, That no expenses shall be iveurred by the United States for 
the delivery of such silver bell. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ battleship” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ cruiser.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 
The commitfee amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
| 
| 





The title of the bill was amended to accord with the text. 

A motion to reconsider the vote, whereby the bill was passed, 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 
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THIRD AND FOURTL CLASS DOMESTIC PARCELS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bil! 
(H. R. 14701) to extend collect-on-delivery service and limits 
of indemnity to third and fourth class domestic parcels on 
which the first-class rate of postage is paid. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent to pass over the bill withou; 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14703) to authorize the Postmaster General to impose 
demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I took this up with the Member introducing the bill and 
suggested an amendment. I do not want to press the amend- 
ment if the gentleman is not ready; but this bill ought to 
provide a time limit, and we «should not leave parcel-post 
matters entirely within the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. At this time we happen to have a Postmaster General 
who is favorable to parcel post, but it took two generations 
to have the parcel post law enacted, and we should not do this 
in this way. I ask unanimous consent to have the bill passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLICLY OWNED LANDS BY THE STATE OF OREGON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 722) to authorize the seleciion of certain publicly owned 
lunds by the State of Oregon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I notice that the Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends the enactment of this bill but that the Secretary of the 
Interior has disapproved it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. At the time the Secretary of the Interior 
wrote his report the Government and the railroad company did 
not have a settlement. These lands could be exchanged with- 
out the need of legislation, but they are not technically un- 
appropriated public lands. They were taken away from the 
railroad company under a decision of the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court held that the railroad company had an interest 
in the lands at $2.50 an acre, so Congress revested title in some 
4,000,000 acres of land and provided that the railroad company 
should receive $2.50 an acre for each acre of land. Since thiut 
time the Government has settled with the railroad company. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman can give us any 
assurance that since that settlement the Department of the 
Interior now approves the bill, that would be a different 
matter; but in view of the very positive disapproval of the 
bill by the Secretary of the Interior, I would feel it my duty 
to object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Let me explain the situation to the gentle- 
man. The Secretary says that the Oregon and California land- 
grant fund might lose $50,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall object at this 
time. 


NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 4910) granting certain lands to the State of New Mexice 
for the use and benefit of the New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Art: for the purpose of conducting educa- 
tional, demonstrative, and experimental development with live- 
stock, grazing methods, and range forage plants. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


| ent consideration of the bill? 


There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted to the State of New 

Mexico for the use and benefit ef New Mexico College of Agriculture 
nd Mechanic Arts, located at State College, N. Mex., to be used for 
the purpose of conducting educational, demonstrative, and experimental 

development with livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants, 
the following-described lands out of the wnreserved and unappropriated 
lic domain situated in the State of New Mexico, to wit: 

\ll of township 20 south, range 1 west, New Mexico principal me- 
n, except sections 1 to 5, both inclusive; north half of northeast 
rter of section 8, north half and southeast quarter of section 9, 
ll of sections 10 to 13, both inclusive; north half, southeast quarter, 
nd north half of southwest quarter of section 14, northeast quarter 

east half of northwest quarter of section 15, all of section 16, 

northeast quarter and north half of northwest quarter of section 24, 


pu 


rid 


1 of section 32, that part of sections 30 and 31 lying south and 
west of the Rio Grande River and all of section 36 therein; all of 
township 20 south, range 1 east, New Mexico principal meridian, 
except sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 therein; all of southwest quarter of 


southwest quarter of section 19 and all of sections 30 and 31 in town- 
ip 20 south, range 2 east, New Mexico principal meridian; all of 
the east half of the southeast quarter and the southeast quarter of the 
heast quarter of section 13, and the east half of the east half of 
section 24, in township 20 south, range 2 west, New Mexico principal 
neridian; all of section 1 and the east half of section 12, township 
21 south, range 1 west, New Mexico principal meridian; all of town- 
south, range 1 east, New Mexico principal meridian, except 
sections 2, 16, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, and 36, and the southwest quarter 
southwest quarter of section 29 therein; and all of sections 
, and 18 in township 21 south, range 2 east, New Mexico principal 
idian: Provided, That the control and management of said lands 
shall be vested exclusively in the board of regents of the said New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the State of 
New Mexico shall make no charge against nor collect any rental from 
said college for the possession and use thereof. 

Sec. 2. Such grant shall not include any land which, on the date 
of the approval of this act, is covered by any existing bona fide right 

claim under the laws of the United States, unless and until such 
right or claim is relinquished or extinguished, except that lands em- 
braced in permits to prospect for oil, gas, or other minerals shall be 
included in the grant to the State, the minerals therein being reserved 
to the United States as provided in section 3 hereof. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby reserved to the United States all minerals 
that may be found in the lands granted by the provisions hereof, to- 
gether with the right of the United States, its permittees, lessees, or 
grantees, at any time, to prospect for, mine, and remove such minerals. 


ship 21 


of the 


ae 


Sec. 4, In the event that the lands herein granted, or any part 
thereof, shall cease to be used for the purposes specified in section 1, 
or shall be used for any other purpose foreign to those for which this 


grant Is made, title thereto shall thereupon revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EQUITABLE USE OF THE WATERS OF THE RIO GRANDE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 345) amending the act of May 13, 1924, 
entitled “An act providing a study regarding the equitable use 
of the waters of the Rio Grande,” etc, 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKDER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I assume this bill, looking toward negotiations with Mexico, 
anticipates action on the Boulder Dam proposition. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is going to be a very important 
question between the United States and Mexico if it goes 
through and the water is diverted into the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The object of this resolution is to 
permit the two Governments to get together through their joint 
commissions and determine whether or not their mutual inter- 
ests are such that they can make an agreement as to the waters 
both of the Colorado and the Rio Grande. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, I am interested in the Colo- 
rado, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Without the extension of this reso- 
lution to the Colorado they can not consider the two projects 
together, and that is the object of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Not necessarily. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act of May 13, 1924, entitled “An act pro- 
viding for a study regarding the equitable use of the waters of the Rio 
Grande below Fort Quitman, Tex., in cooperation with the United 
States of Mexico,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the President is hereby authorized to designate three special 
commissioners to cooperate with representatives of the United States 
of Mexico in a study regarding the equitable use of the waters of the 
lower Rio Grande and of the lower Colorado Rivers, with a view to 
their proper utilization for irrigation and other beneficial uses. On 
of the commissioners so appointed shall be an engineer experienced in 
such work. Upon completion of such study the results shall be reported 
to Congress. 

‘Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary for carrying out the provisions hereof.” 
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With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike “United States” 
the word “ Government.” 

Page 2, lines 3, 4, and 5, strike out the words “with a view to 
their proper utilization for irrigation and other beneficial and 
insert the words “for the purpose of securing information on which to 
base a treaty with the Government of Mexico relative to the use of the 
waters of these rivers.” 

Page 2, line 13, after the word “ amounts, 
exceed $50,000.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, 1 offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


out the words and insert 


uses " 


insert the words “ not to 


Amendment by Mr. Swine: Page 2, line 10, at the end of section 1, 
insert “The commission may also, with the concurrence of Mexico, 
make a study of the Tia Juana River with the view of laving a treaty 
governing the use of its waters.” 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, this amendment simply gives the 
commission created by this bill the authority of studying the 
use of the waters of the other remaining interboundary river, 
the Tia Juana, at the same time it is making its study of the 
Colorado and Rio Grande. 

The city of San Diego, with a population of 150,000 people, 
has totally exhausted all local sources for domestic water. The 
Tia Juana River offers an opportunity, should a treaty be made 
with Mexico, providing for its joint use, to store water that to- 
day runs to waste and pipe the same or a portion of it from a 
reservoir proposed to be created on the international boundary 
to the city of San Diego. 

The United States Government has about a dozen Navy and 
Army activities at San Diego, and these activities are the larg- 
est users Of water from the city system. The city is having 
difficulty in meeting their demands. It becomes therefore im- 
portant, if possible, to have a treaty negotiated with Mexico 
regarding the use of the water of this river. In my opinion it 
will take very little time and very little money for the commis- 
sion to look into this matter. 

I have a letter here from the Secretary of State in which he 
states he personally sees no objection to my amendment, and 
also a letter from Dr. Elwood Mead, the chairman of the Rio 
trande Commission, wherein he states he sees no objection to 
the inclusion of the Tia Juana River in their studies. The 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee has already unanimously 
reported out such an amendment, and I hope the gentleman 
who has introduced the bill and the gentleman who is in charge 
of it for the committee will agree to my amendment, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to detain 
bills that are behind this one. I azreed with the gentleman 
from California to accept this amendment in order that the reso- 
lution might pass. I could not have passed it otherwise. I am 
not in entire sympathy with the amendment, but as a matter of 
good faith I hope the House will adop* it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed was laid on the table. 


TETON COUNTY, WYO. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 282) authorizing the acceptance of title 
to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the winter 
elk refuge in said State established in accordance with the act 
of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 293). 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
substitute Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 120). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 


consent to 


Senate Joint Resolution 120 
Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of title to certain lands in 
reton County, Wyo., adjacent to the winter elk refuge in said State 
established in accordance with the act of Congress of August 10, 
1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 293). 


Resolved, etc 


ithorized to 


That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
on behalf of and without expense to the United 
Izaak Walton League of America, or its authorized 

. gift of certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., described as 
ihe south half of section 4; the east half of the southeast qv@arter of 


Ac cept, 
from the 


Siates 


i oe i 


section 5; the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 5; 
the south half of the southwest quarter of section 5; the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 7; the east half of the 
southeast quarter of section 7; the southwest quarter of the south- 


east quarter 
north 


and lot 4 of section 7; all of section 8; the 
northeast quarter of section 9; the north half of the 
quarter of section 9; and the southwest quarter of the 
of section 9; the north half of the northeast quar- 
ection 17; lot 1 of section 18; and the east half of the north 
west quarter of section 18; all in township 41 north, range 115 west, 
of the sixth principal meridian, including all the buildings and im- 
provements and all rights, easements, and appurtenances 
ther appertaining, subject to the conditions that they be used 
and administered by the United States, under the supervision and 
control of the Secretary of Agriculture, for the grazing of, and as a 


of section 7, 
half of the 
northwest 
northwest quarter 
ter of 


thereon, 
unto 


refuge for, American elk and other big-game animals, and that they 
be known as the Izaak Walton League addition to the winter elk 
refuge: Provided, That upon the conveyance of said lands to the 
United States, as herein provided, they shall become a part of the 


winter elk refuge established pursuant to the authority contained in 
the act of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 293), and shall be subject 
to any laws governing the administration and protection of said refuge. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
A similar House joint resolution was laid on the table. 


COURTS OF ALASKA, HAWAII, AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 899, the bill H. R. 12442, 
inusmuch as the committee has agreed on certain amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alaska 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 899; is there 
objection? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I objected a few moments ago. 
I am withdrawing my objection with the understanding they 
are going to propose an amendment to the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 128, subdivision (b), paragraph first, 
of the Judicial Code as amended February 13, 1925, be amended to read 
as follows: 

* First, review the interlocutory orders or decrees of the dis- 
trict including the district courts of Alaska, Hawaii, Virgin 
islands, and Canal Zone, which are specified in section 129.” 

Src. 2, Section 1339 of the compiled laws of Alaska, 1913, is hereby 
repealed, 


nn 
o 


courts, 


Amendment offered by Mr, SUTHERLAND: 
age 1, 
Zone ” 


line 8, after the word “Islands,” strike out 
; page 1, line 8, after the word “ Hawaii,” insert 


“and Canal 
“and the,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the ‘table, 

METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(lil. R. 16397) to transfer the United States park police force 
to the Metropolitan police force of the District of Columbia, to 
confer additional functions upon the Metropolitan police, and 
to repeal the provision of law requiring street-railway com- 
panies to pay the salaries of certain policemen, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bilL 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. HOOPER. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
a moment? 

Mr. HOOPER. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to state to the gentleman the 
purpose of the bill. The bill prevents a duplication of effort 
on the part of 61 policemen here whose effort every day is du- 
plicated by those of the Metropolitan police. It would save 
this Government at least $50,000 a year. 

Mr. HOOPER. But does not the gentleman think the Goy- 
ernment of the United States should have the right to police 
its own property, such as the Lincoin Memorial and other na- 
tional property? 

Mr. BLANTON. The Government does not police its own 
property in the gentleman's city; it does not in my city; it does 
not in New York or in Philadelphia; it does not in Chicago or 
St. Louis or San Francisco. Such property there is policed by 
the local constabulary of the city. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. COLTON. Why does not the gentleman include the 
Capitol police and the Smithsonian Institute police? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there is a reason for the Capitol 
police. There is a reason for the House Office Building police 
and the Senate Office Building police. I have no interest in 
the matter except to save money for the Government, and I 
simply wanted to call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that he is preventing the saving of about $50,000 a year. 


CANCELLATION OF SCREEN-WAGON CONTRACTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15905) to authorize the Postmaster General to cancel a certain 
screen-wagon contract, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, it seems to 
me this is a very bad policy, canceling contracts. Does not the 
gentleman from Mississippi think this is going too far? 

Mr. COLLIER. I believe in keeping contracts, but the Gov- 
ernment has changed this contract twice on this man, This 
young fellow took the contract, and at first he made a little 
out of it, but now he has lost nearly everything he has made. 
He is losing now some $200 a month on the contract. He is not 
asking for back pay; he is not asking for a new contract; he 
is asking to be relieved from a contract which the Government 
itself has changed twice. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. 
legislation several times. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In this case it is true that the Gov- 
ernment entered into the contract for screen-wagon and also 
for two horse-drawn vehicles for use in the city delivery and 
collection service. He expected to make his money on the 
horse-drawn wagon, but they rescinded that part of the con- 
tract. Now he wants them to rescind the whole contract. 

Mr. COLLIER. The Government is not making this kind of 
a contract any longer, and the Postmaster General says that 
this imposes an undue hardship on the contractor and is not 
in accordance with the Budget. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I do not object 
to this bill, but I still think it is a bad precedent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That if the Postmaster General finds that any 
formal written contract now in force for transporting the mails in 
the city of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, in regulation screen 
vehicles was entered into before the present unusual expansion of 
business and increase in cost for such service, and that the contract 
price agreed to be paid for the service to be rendered thereunder is 
now inequitable and unjust because of the increased cost and expense 
occasioned the contractor in handling the unusual volume of mail imci- 
dent to the expansion of business, the Postmaster General is author- 
ized, in his discretion, with the consent of the contractor and his bonds- 
men to cancel such contract. 
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Is there objection to the pres- 


Certainly. 


And we have passed this kind of 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SELECTION OF LANDS BY THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 910, the bill (S. 722) to authorize the 


selection of certain publicly owned lands in the State of Oregon. 
The gentleman who made the objeciion no longer objects. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 

Be it enacted, etc., That with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, and under such conditions 
s they may prescribe, the publicly owned lands within the following- 
described areas are hereby made available for selection of the State of 


19) 





722), as follows: 


Oregon under the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. p. 796), for a 
period of five years from the passage of this act: 
Township 23 south, range 10 west, Willamette meridian: Sections 


11, 15, 21, 23, 27, and west half northeast quarter, northwest quar- 
ter, northwest quarter southwest quarter of section 33; section 9, east 
if and east half west half; section 29, east half east half. 
r Township 22 south, range 10 west, Willamette meridian: Section 
southeast quarter southeast quarter; section 21, all; section 23, 
ithwest quarter northeast quarter, west half, southeast quarter ; 
tion 27, all; section 33, east half and east half west half. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
iird time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
GRANTING RIGHT OF WAY TO IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIF, 
Che next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11487) granting a right of way to the county of Im- 


perial, State of California, over certain public lands for high- 
Way purposes, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there and there hereby is, granted to 
the county of Imperial, State of California, for public-highway pur- 
poses, all the right, title, and interest of the United States of America 
in and to all or any of the following-described parcels of land situated 
in the county of Imperial, State of California, to wit: 


be, 


A strip of land 100 feet wide lying 50 feet on each side of the 
following-described center line: Beginning at the southeast corner of 


the northeast quarter of section 18, township 12 south, range 12 east, 
San Bernardino base and meridian; thence west along the line between 


the north half and the south half of said section 18 to the west line 
of said seetion. 
Also a strip of land 50 feet w adjoining and lying along the 


uth side of the following-desecribed line: Beginning at the southeast 
corner of the northeast quarter of section 14, township 12 south, range 


12 east, San Bernardino base and meridian; thence west along the 
line between the north half and the south half of said section 14 to 
the west line of said section. 

Also a strip of land 100 feet wide lying 50 feet on each side of 
the following-described center line: Beginning at the southeast corner 
of the northwest quarter of section 14, township 12 south, range 11 
east, San Bernardino base and meridian; thence west along the line 
hetween the north half and the south half of said section 14 to the 
west line of said section. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “ That there be, 
is, granted” and “That the Secretary of the 
he hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, to grant.” 

lage 2, after line 18, add the following: 

“ Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 

ithorized, as a condition precedent to the granting of said parcels of 
land for the purposes herein specified, to prescribe such conditions, to 


and there hereby 


insert Interior be, and 


impose such limitations and reservations, and to require such bonds 
or undertakings as he may deem necessary in order to protect valid 


existing rights in and to said lands, including reclamation and publi 


water reserve purposes.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


: HOSPITALIZATION OF PERSONS DISCHARGED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
F NAVY OR MARINE CORPS WHO HAVE CONTRACTED TUBERCULOSIS 
IN THE LINE OF DUTY WHILE IN THE NAVAL SERVICE 

f The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
j (H. R. 12708) for the hospitalization of persons discharged 


from the United States Navy or Marine Corps who have con- 


tracted tuberculosis in the line of duty while in the naval 
service, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That any person discharged from the United States 


Navy or Marine Corps who has developed tuberculosis contracted in the 


Is there objection? 
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line of duty while in the naval service shall be entitled to necessary or 
required hospitalization for such disease in any Gevernment hospital 
designated for the treatment of tuberculosis. 





The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR MEN ASSIGNED TO SUBMARINES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14251) to provide additional pay for enlisted men of the 
United States Navy assigned to duty on submarine vessels of 
the Navy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I notice 
in the bill as originally drawn there was a proviso at the end 
of the bill, and of this proviso the Secretary of the Navy 
as follows: 


tates 


I have presented this matter to the President, who has instructed me 


to advise you that the additional expenditure which would be involved 
under the legislation which you propose would be in conflict with his 
financial program. The President desires me to state, however. that if 
this proposed legislation be amplified by a further provision to the 
| effect that the additional pay shall not exceed for any fiscal year the 
amount required to pay the total average number of enlisted men who 
| would be entitled to said pay during any such year at an average rate 
| of $15 per month each, it would not be in conflict with his financial 


|} program 


The Committee on Naval Affairs has struck out that proviso 
which the President recommended and which was concurred in 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, the reason the committee struck 
out this proviso in this bill is because it would authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to give to the non- 
commissioned officers more pay than to the enlisted men doing 
the same service on board submarines. Under the present law 
enlisted men attached to the submarine service receive in addi- 
tion to their pay $5 per month. They also get a dollar 
a day for every day that the submarine dives, not to exceed 
$15 during any calendar month. The maximum pay that a 
man can receive is $20 per month. Under the proposed amend- 
ment this would permit the Navy Department to differentiate 
between submarines cruising with the fleet and those assigned 
on shore—that is, men who were coming in who are not quali- 
fied and not familiar with all of the machinery on board sub- 
marines would be enabled to get the same pay as those who 
have familiarized themselves and put themselves through the 
submarine school. Therefore, the Navy Department recom- 
mended that this legislation be passed in this form, and the 
Secretary of the Navy agreed to the striking out of this para 
graph in the proviso. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. There is nothing in the 
show that the Secretary of the Navy recommended 
proviso be put into the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The effect of the proviso would 
be to make the pay in accord with the total amount appropri- 
ated now. The effect of striking out the proviso would be that 
probably the pay for the submarine service will be increased 
over what it is to-day, because we are raising the compensation 
of the men who served on submarines 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentlem 
proviso should be adopted? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the bill should be adopted 
as reported from the committee, because we think this work 
is so hazardous that these men should receive extra compensa- 
tion for the service. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They wouid receive it. The on 
limitation is that it must not exceed an average of 
month, and that is recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Thirty dollars a month. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I know, but that the average 
not exceed $15 per month. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Of course individuals can receive 
as much as $30 a month, but the Bureau of the Budget and 
President say that we ought to hold it down to an average 
of $15 per month. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; but after inquiry we are 
of opinion that the Bureau of the Budget reached the wrong 
decision. I trust the gentleman will not object 


To 
the 


report 
that 


in think that the 


iy 


$15 per 


shall 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall not object, but I shall vote 
against the committee amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


‘ Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter, in lieu of the additional pay now 
authorized by law, an enlisted man of the United States Navy assigned 
to duty aboard a submarine vessel of the Navy shall receive pay, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
at the rate of not exceeding $30 per month, in addition to the 
pay and allowances of his ratirg and service: Provided, That the total 
additional pay herein authorized shall not excced for any fiscal year 
the amount required to pay the pumber of enlisted men allowed by the 
authorized complements of all submarines in commission during any 
such vear at an average rate of $15 per month. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, in line 7, after the word “of” where it occurs the 
second time, insert “ not less than $5 per month, and,” and on line 9, 


after the word “:ervice” strike out the colon and the words: “ Pro- 
vided, That the total additional pay herein authorized shall not exceed 
for any fiscal year the amount required to pay the number of enlisted 


men allowed by the authorized complements of all submarines in 
ommis. ion during any such year at an average rate of $15 per month 


each,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempor:. The question is on agreeing to 
the commiitee amendments. 

The committee amendmen were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ELIZABETH RIVER, IN THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, the House this morning 
passed the bill Hl. R. 16889, a bridge bill, providing for the 
construction of a bridge across the southern branch of the 
Elizabeth River near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in 
the county of Norfolk, State of Virginia. A similar Senate bill 
is now on the Speaker's table. I ask unanimous consent to vacate 
the proceedings by which the bill was passed and to consider 
the Senate bill at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings by which 
ihe bill H. R. 16889 was passed and to consider a similar 
Senate bill, S. 5585, at the present time. Is there objection? 

There was no vbjection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the time for beginning and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River, authorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, 
H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River, at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of 
Norfolk, in the State of Virginia,” approved May 22, 1926, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended to one and three years, respectively, from 
May 22, 1927. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MODIFICATION OF AGREEMENTS MADE FOR SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN 
CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15131) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to modify 
agreements heretofore made for the settlement of certain claims 
in favor of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand, all this bill does is to permit certain 
claims that are now secured by promissory notes prior to the 
maturity of the notes, 

Mr. GAMBRILL, That is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is a rather unusual thing. It seems 
strange that somebody wants to pay to the United States ahead 
of the time wher the money is due, 

Mr. GAMBRILL. ‘These obligations extend over a consider- 
able period. Some of them go to 1942, It is the desire of some 
of the debtors to make settlement with the Government at this 
time, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Ata discount of 4% per cent. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I am going to offer two committee amend- 
ments which I believe will be accepted in that respect. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to accept in full settlement from 
debtors of the United States the present value of all noninterest-bearing 
obligations for the repayment of money advanced to said debtors to 
assist them in carrying out contracts with the United States entered 
into during the late war, such contracts having been executed by the 
Secretary of the Navy on behalf of the United States or by others 
acting under his authority. 


Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GAMBRILL: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“value,” insert “reckoned at the rate of 4% per cent per annum, 
simple interest.” 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
to the committee -amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. Davey: Strike out in 
the amendment the words “ simple interest.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to my amendment. The effect of the amendment is 
to discount these obligations at compound interest. The matter 
was fully considered by the Committee on Naval Affairs and it 
was determined that the discount should be at simple interest. 
The difference between compound interest and simple interest 
will amount to a loss to the Government of $27,804.43. In view 
of the action taken by the committee in reporting out this bill 
with simple interest, I hope that the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Ohio will not prevail. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, just a word of explanation in 
reference to my amendment. This whole matter arises out of 
a war contract. A certain concern in my district, in response 
to the urgent request of the Government, greatly extended its 
factory capacity, and then on the sudden termination of the 
war found itself with vastly more factory space than required 
for its normal use, and the Government has a mortgage on 
that extra plant. These notes, without interest, run over a 
period of some 15 years. Now, as a matter of fact, the Gov- 
ernment contract with this concern in this matter has em- 
barrassed them. It has been a white elephant on their hands 
ever since, 

Mr. BUTLER. But does the gentleman desire his constitu- 
ents to pay a compound interest or simple interest? The gen- 
tleman’s amendment would have the effect of paying compound 
interest. I suggest to the gentleman he let it go—— 

Mr. DAVEY. If the gentleman will pardon me. These are 
noninterest-bearing notes, and the discount would be at com- 
pound interest just the same as with ordinary commercial 
paper. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. I will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not a fact that this concern of 
which the gentleman speaks is at this time wanting to dispose 
of this entire property? 

Mr. DAVEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And the only reason why they can not 
dispose of it is on account of the lien the Government has 
against them. 

Mr. DAVEY. Well—— 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not a further fact that if this bill 
is put through the House and Senate as proposed it simply 
forces the gentleman’s people—TI think the gentleman is quite 
within his rights and he is entirely proper—to get out of busi- 
ness and to get rid of an undesirable investment? 

Mr. DAVEY. Here is the exact situetion: The concern in 
question is in a bad way financially, and the question involved 
here is whether they can work out 9 plan to dispose of this 
white elephant and get back on their feet; and if that is not 
done, in my judgment the Government may have the factory 
on its hands instead of the money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, in all fair- 
ness to the gentleman who introduced the bill which was 
reported by a committee and comes here on the Consent Calen- 
dar, there is no objection made; but now the gentleman springs 
an amendment on us at this time. The gentleman is only 
jeopardizing his own bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman will yield. Now, the 
committee’s proposition was to grant to this concern a discount 
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at simple interest. The gentleman’s amendment is to put in a 
discount rate at compound interest, and it will cost the Govern- 
ment $27,000 to grant that com ound discount. 

Mr. DAVEY. On several million dollars. 

Mr. WOOT-RUFF. Is it not a fact this concern of which 
the gentleman speaks had an offer for this property 

Mr. DAVEY. I do not know. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That is the information that came to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs—and the reason why they have 
not disposed of it at this time was due io this lien against the 
properly. 

Mr. DAVY. A further suggestion, that the language as 
it would be if my amendment is enacted is the language 
written by the Navy Department exactly, and a representative 
cume in my office just the other day and proposed this very 
language. . 

Mr. VINSON of 

Mr. BUTLER. 
have reported this bill if we had thought it would take $28,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey.] 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 








Georgia. That may be true. 


section of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 2. The words “ present value,” for the purpose of this act, shall 


be the outstanding amount of each obligation, reduced by the interest 
thereon from the date of settlement to the date of its maturity, such 
erest to be computed, 


init 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


7 


Page line 7, after the word “ computed,” strike out “at the high- 
rate being paid at the time of settlement on any bonds of the 
United States ” and insert “ at 4%4 per cent simple interest per annum.” 


Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, I do not recall that amend- 
ment. May we have it read again? 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


9 
“; 


92 


Amendment offered by Mr. GAMBRILL: Page 2, strike out all of sec- 


tion 2. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition, for the 
purpose of asking what that does to the bill. Why strike out 
section 2? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Because if section 2 is adopted it will cost 
the Government for the settlement of these obligations about 
51058,000. 

Mr. DAVEY. 
meut, 

Mr. GAMBRILL. If you take the present value of each obli- 
gation, reduced by the amount of interest, and you have an 
obligation of $10,000, which would be for 25 
cent interest, the Government would not receive anything. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The 
bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


9 


Section 2 would make it unfair to the Govern- 


NAVAL RESERVE AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15212) to amend section 24 of the act approved February 28, 
1925, entitled “An act to provide for the creation, organization, 
udministration, and maintenance of a naval reserve 
Marine Corps reserve.” 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object. 


LXVIII 275 


Is there objection to the pres- 





I want to say to my friend that we would not | 


years at 414 per | 


question is on the engrossment and third reading of the | 


and a | 
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| The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
will report the next bill. 
NAVAL RADIO STATION, MARSHFIELD, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
| 16284) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of the 
| former naval radio station, Marshfield, Oreg. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman has this station been 
dismantled ? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I understand it has been destroyed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there radio machinery there? 

Mr. BEGG. Why is it that every time we sell a | 
| land we continue to put it in the building fund? I 
intend, when I voted for that building fund, te let the 
spend it in any way it wanted. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman should understand that the 
Navy can not spend any fund without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. Why not put this into the Treasury, and if 
they need any money for the building fund, let them be made 
to prove their case. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In the naval establishment certain ex- 
penditures can be made without coming to Congress. This 
could be used for that purpose without coming to Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. I think it is poor policy on the part of Congress 
to allow that. If the gentleman will accept an amendment turn- 
ing this fund into the Treasury, I shall not object to the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It makes 
into this fund or into the special-construction fund. 
in the Treasury. 


136! 


The Cierk 





Objection is heard 


Is there objection to the pres- 


iece of 
did not 
Navy 





no difference whether it 
It 


goes 
is all 


Mr. BEGG. They ought to be able to prove their case. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. There has not been a time when such a 
matter was recommended that the Navy has not proven its 
ease before the committee. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, it is understood, then, that an amendment will be 


offered, either by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea] or some 
one else, putting a period after line 10 and striking out lines 
1 and 2 of page 2? Is that the amendment? 

Mr. BEGG. No. On page 2, line 1, after the word “ Treas- 
ury,” insert the words “of the United States,” and cut out the 
rest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 





Is there objection to the pres- 


Mr. BEGG. With the understanding that the amendment 
| will be accepted, I will withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 


hereby, authorized to dispose of the land and improvements comprising 
the former naval radio station, Marshfield, Oreg., in like manner and 


under like terms, conditions, and restrictions as prescribed for the 
disposition of certain other naval radio stations by the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the disposition of lands no longer needed for 





naval purposes,” approved June 7, 1926 (44 Stat. p. 700), and the net 
proceeds from the sale of said radio station shall be deposited in the 

Treasury the credit of the naval public works construction fund 

| created by section 9 of said act. 

Mr. BEGG. 
2, line 1, to strike out 

| “Treasury” and insert 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest an amendment on page 
all the rest of the bill after the word 
the words “of the United States.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Should it not be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States? 
| Mr. BEGG. Yes; it should be paid into the Treasury of the 

United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
| amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 
| Amendment offered by Mr. Beac: On page 2, line 1, strike out the 
word “deposited "’ and insert the words “ paid into,” and after the 
word “ Treasury,” in the same line, strike out the remainder of the 


bill and insert the words “of the United States.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


The question is on agreeing to 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 

wus ordered to be laid on the table. 
TRANSPORTATION OF BLIND PERSONS 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
eonsent to return to the consideration of Senate bill 2615, the 
blind bill, which is No. 877 on the calendar, I understand that 
the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Bree], who objected, has given 
further consideration to the bill and now has no objection to 
its consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent to return to the consideration of 
Senate bill 2615. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, there were other objections 
besides that of the gentleman from Ohio, and the gentleman 
should not spring a unanimous-consent request of that kind in 
this manner 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota was not aware that any persons questioned the bill at all 
with the exception of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] 
and the gentleman from New York, who has just spoken, but 
the gentleman from New York did not indicate that he had 
anv objection to the bill, and the gentleman from Minnesota 
was not aware that anyone else indicated any objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

DISPENSARY, UNITED STATES NAVAL STATION, GUANTANAMO, CUBA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16580) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to declare the 
naval dispensary at the United States naval station, Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, to be a naval hospital, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is the difference between a dispensary and a hospital? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say for the benefit of the gentleman 
from New York that at the present time a dispensary is avail- 
able at Guantanamo for the 1,000 men usually kept there. 
That dispensary has only 16 beds, and whenever the scouting 
fleet is there they have with the fleet the hospital ship Mercy. 
‘he Navy Department and the Naval Affairs Committee propose 
to transform the dispensary into a hospital, to have a ward 
coutaining 50 beds and to retire the naval hospital ship Mercy, 
and thereby save to the Treasury of the United States $200,000 
yearl 

Mir. LAGUARDIA. Do you intend to put the Mercy out of 
commission ? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; and save $200,000 per year. 

\ir. LAGUARDIA. It is understood, then, that you intend 

build a ward containing 50 beds and have the hospital ship 


cy 2o out of commission? 

ir. WOODRUFF. Absolutely; and thus save the cost of 
operating that ship 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Under those circumstances I have no ob- 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 

ed ) his discretion, to declare the naval dispensary at the United 
Stat Naval Station, Guantanamo, Cuba, to be a naval hospital, and 

necessary alterations, extensions, and additions to the 

id dispensary buildings in order to enlarge and adapt them for a 
hy of approxi tely 50 patients at a total cost of not to exceed 
$50,000 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

\ motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10976) to amend the act entitled “An act for the survey 
and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, and 
the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after allotment,” 
approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That all coal and other mi erals, including oil 
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Mont., not disposed of at the time of the passage of this act under 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the survey and allot- 
ment of lands now embraced within the limits of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation in the State of Montana, and the sale and dis- 
posal of all the surplus lands after allotment,” approved May 30, 1908, 
as amended, are hereby reserved specifically to the Indians on such 
reservation, and the title to all mineral deposits reserved to the 
United States in lands within such reservation and not disposed of at 
the time of the passage of this act is hereby reinvested in such Indians. 
Leases covering such land for coal or other minerals, including oil 
and gas, and such mineral deposits, respectively, may be made by the 
Indians of the Fort Peck Reservation through their tribal council, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all of section 1 and insert: 

“That the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stats. p. 558), providing for 
the allotment, sale, and disposal of lands on the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont., is hereby amended by specifically reserving to the 
Indians having tribal rights on said reservation the oil and gas in 
the tribal lands undisposed of on the date of the approval of this act; 
and leases covering such land for oil and gas may be made by the 
Indians of the Fort Peck Reservation through their tribal council, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) That the title to certain lands on the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont., reserved for agency, school, and other adminis- 
trative purposes (embracing 4,000.94 acres), pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 3 and 16 of such act, as amended, is hereby reinvested 
in the Indians having tribal rights on the Fort Peck Reservation, sub 
ject to the continued use of such lands for administrative purposes as 
long as needed for such purposes in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

(b) The Seeretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to de- 
duct the sum of $5,117.52, representing the purchase price of such 
lands at the rate of $1.25 per acre, from moneys in the Treasury 
arising from the proceeds of the sale of lands disposed of under the 
provisions of such act, as amended, and to credit the same to the 
United States as payment for the lands, title to which is reinvested in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. That section 15 of such act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

‘Sec. 15. That after deducting the expenses of the commission of 
classification, appraisement, and sale of the lands, and such other inci 
dental expenses as may necessarily be incurred, including the cost of 
survey of said lands, the balance realized from the proceeds of the sale 
of the lands in conformity with the provisions of this act shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States and placed to the credit 
of said Indian tribe, to draw 4 per cent per annum, the principal and 
interest to be expended from time to time by the Secretary of the 
Interior as he may deem advisable for the benefit of said Indians in 
suitable per capita cash payments. The remainder of all funds depos 
ited in the Treasury, realized from such sale of lands herein author- 
ized, together with the remainder of all other funds now placed to 
the credit of or that shall hereafter become due to said tribe of In- 
dians, shall be allotted in severalty to the members of the tribe, the 
persons entitled to share as members in such distribution to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Sec 4, That the classifications and appraisements of lands embraced 
within the Fort Peck Indian Reservation in effect at the time of the 
passage of this act shall be deemed final and conclusive, and no further 
classifications or appraisements of any such lands shall be made. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Strike out all of sections 3 and 4, 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


OSAGE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16074) to amend section 2 of the act of Congress of March 3, 
1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to amend section 3 
of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes.’ ” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


and gus, in the tribal lands within the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, | ject, may I ask whether this depletes the funds of this tribe? 
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Mr. HASTINGS. None whatever. It does not affect the 
funds of the tribe. It only relates to the question of damages 
to the surface where people go on and drill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is for the benefit of the tribe. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act of March 3, 1921 (41 
Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act of 
Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act for the division of the lands 
and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes,’ ” 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 2. The bona fide owner, lessee, or occupant of the surface of 
lands in the Osage Nation in Oklahoma shall be compensated, as his 
interest may appear, and under rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, for damages to crops and improvements 
occasioned by the oil or gas lessees, their servants, or agents in going 
upon such premises and in carrying on oil or gas mining operations. 
Such surface owner, lessee, or occupant shall also be compensated, as 
his interest may appear, and under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior, for such other damages, in- 
cluding those arising out of pollution of ponds or streams and out of 
injuries to tue surface of lands, as are caused by the negligence of the 
oil or gas lessees, their servants, or agents in developing or operating 
oil or gas properties in said Osage Nation. All claims for damages 
arising under this section shall be settled by arbitration; but either 
party shall have the right to appeal to the courts, without consent of 
the Secretary of the Interior, in the event he is dissatisfied with the 
award to or against him, The award shall be in writing and shall be 
filed in the office of the superintendent of the Osage Indian Agency 
within 10 days after it is made, and thereupon the said superintendent 
shall give the parties written notice thereof by personal service or regis- 
tered mail. Unless appealed from within 60 days after service or mail- 
ing of said notice, the award shall become final. The appeal herein au- 
thorized shall consist of filing an original action in the United States 
district court for the district in which Osage County is or may here- 
after be situated to enlarge, modify, or set aside the award; and in any 
such action, upon demand of either party, the issues both of law and 
of fact shall be tried de novo. Arbitration or a bona fide offer in 
writing to arbitrate shall constitute condition precedent to the right to 
sue for such damages, and the United States district court shall have 
exclusive original jurisdiction in such causes.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

UNITED STATES COTTON FUTURES ACT 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to No. 885 on the Consent Calendar, H. R. 
16470. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 885, H. R. 
16470. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute Senate bill 4974, which is identical in 
language with the House Dill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “ United States cotton fu- 
tures act,” approved August 11, 1916, as amended, be amended as 
follows: 

In section 6, after the words “ established by the sale of spot cotton,” 
strike out the following words: “In the market where the future 
transaction involved occurs and is consummated, if such market be a 
bona fide spot market; and in the event there be no bona fide spot mar- 
ket at or in the place in which such future transaction occurs, then, 
and in that case, the said differences above or below the contract price 
which the receiver shall pay for cotton above or below the basis grade 
shall be determined by the average actual commercial differences in 
value thereof, upon the sixth business day prior to the day fixed, in 
accordance with the sixth subdivision of section 5, for the delivery of 
cotton on the contract,” so that section 6 as amended will read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 6. That for the purposes of section 5 of this act the differences 
above or below the contract price which the receiver shall pay for cot- 
ton of grades above or below the basis grade in the settlement of a 
contract of sale for the future delivery of cotton shall be determined by 


Without objection, it is so 
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the actual commercial differences in value thereof upon the sixth busi- 
ness day prior to the day fixed, in accordance with the sixth sub- 
division of section 5, for the delivery of cotton on the contract, estab- 
lished by the sale of spot cotton in the spot markets of not less than 
five places designated for the purpose from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as such values were established by the sales of spot 
cotton, in such designated five or more markets: Provided, That for 
the purpose of this section such values in the said spot markets be 
based upon the standards for grades of cotton established by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture: And provided further, That whenever the value 
of one grade is to be determined from the sal» or sales of spot cotton 
of another grade or grades, such value shall be fixed in accordance with 
rules and regulations which shall be prescribed for the purpose by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passe 
was laid on the table. 

House bill 16470 was laid on the table. 

APPORTION MENT OF WATERS OF THE BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE 
: RIVERS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
House the following message from the Senate: 

Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 4411) entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to compacts or agreements between the States of South 
Dakota and Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment 
of the waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested,” with all accom- 
panying papers. 


Is there objection to complying with the request of the 
Senate? 
There was no objection. 
TRANSPORTATION OF BLIND PERSONS 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGvarp1A] has withdrawn his objection 
to No. 877, Senate 2615, and I ask unanimous consent to return 
to that number on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (1) of section 22 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, is amended by striking out the colon imme- 
diately preceding the first proviso of such paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: “ nothing in this act shall 
be construed to prohibit any common carrier from carrying any totally 
blind person accompanied by a guide at the usual and ordinary fare 
charged to one person, under such reasonable regulations as may have 
been established by the carrier.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THE SEQUOYAH ORPHAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16207) to authorize an appropriation to enable the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to provide an adequate water supply for 
the Sequoyah Orphan Training School near Tahlequah, Cherokee 
County, Okla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $12,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to drill and equip a well and impound the 
water in order to furnish an adequate supply of water for the use of 
the Sequoyah Orphan Training School near Tahlequah, Cherokee Ceunty, 
Okla, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

THE CODE OF LAW OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

16217) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a Code of 
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Law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, 
and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

ie Clerk read the title of the bill. 

10 SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object, so I may direct a question to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. May I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to take this opportunity to explain to the Mem- 
hers of the House something that is in the mind of a great 
number of them, why on Saturday, when he had the oppor- 
innity, he did not call up the longshoremen’s compensation bill? 
I do not think the gentleman from Pennsylvania is going to 
have any objection to answering this question, because it is 
important he answer it 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will yield to me, this ts con- 
ent day. Let us not inject something else. Let us get on with 
these bills, because the Members want the bills passed on. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. It is the only opportunity we 

ave to find out whether there is going to be another oppor- 
tunity to consider the longshoremen’s compensation Dill. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman can ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania about that out in the lobby and spend an hour on 
it perhaps 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. Several Members have asked 
me the question and I would like to have the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania answer. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I think it will save time if I 
auuswer my friend from New York. I thought it was too im- 
portant a bill to call up at the last end of the last day of the 
week. I thought it ought to have a time and an opportunity by 
itself, and I had no other thought in my mind except that. 
Finally, when there was so much discussion here, I said, “ Call 
it up and go on with it,” but then matters had so changed that 
thie les Committee did not call it up. I had not the power 
to call it up. I eould not move in the matter without the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the geutleman state that 
(he Record shows he made such a statement as “Call it up” or 
a statement offering to call it up? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not say that, because I do not know 
that tl tatement was taken down by the reporter. I went to 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules and I went also to the 
majority leader upon this side of the House and expressed my 


r 


rl 
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desire, and I am now doing all in my power to have the bill 
Ned up and put on .ts passage just as qnickly as it ean be 
reached 
Vr. OCONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman inform 
he Mem of the House now interested whether or not a 
definite date has been set when an opportunity will be given 


he Members to vote on this bill? 
Mr. GRATIAM. I can only tell the gentleman what I have 
uformed by the majority leader and by the chairman of 
Committee on Rules—-that as soon as the deficiency bill and 
two other matters are disposed of this bill, in all human proba- 
hilit \ have its place. I am relying upon that. 
Mir, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 
Mr LAGUARDIA. In all fairness to the Rules Committee— 
! IT am not here to defend the Rules Committee—it was an- 
| Saturday by the chairman that they had their oppor- 


call it up, and the chairman was ready to call it up, 
d consulted the wishes of the chairman of the Committee on 
e Judiciary 
\ BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio de- 
the regular ordet Is there objec tion to the present con- 

ideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


enacted, ete., That the act to establish a Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary therete, constituting the Code of Law for the 
ict of Columbia, be, and the same are hereby, amended as follows: 
Strike out seetion 1110 and mMsert in liev thereof: 
See, 1110. Clerk’s fees: For filing actions at law and suits in equity 
1 for all services to be performed therein, except as hereinafter 


provided, $10, 


lor filing the following-named cases and for all services to be 
d therein, except as otherwise provided in paragraphs 5 and 

t } r { 
‘Tunacy si $15; District Court cases, condemnation and libel, 
: depo t $10; requisition cases, $10; habeas corpus cases, 
S10; feeble-minded cases, $7.50; adoption cases, $5; cases substituting 


trustees, $3; change of name cases, $5; intervening petitions in any 
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case, $5; docketing judgments of the municipal court, $2.50; and plea 
of title cases, $10. 

“3. Upon the perfecting of any appeal to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia there shall be charged and collected by the clerk 
from the party or parties prosecuting such appeal an additional fee in 
said suit or proceeding of $5. 

“Par. 5. For each additional trial or final hearing, upon a reversal] 
by the Ceurt of Appeals of the District of Columbia, or following a 
disagreement by a jury or the granting of a new trial or rehearing by 
the court, there shall be charged and collected by the clerk from the 
party or parties securing such reversal, new trial, or rehearing the 
further sum of $5: Provided, however, That the clerk shall not be 
required to account for any such fee not collected by him in any criml- 
nal case: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall prohibit 
the court from directing by rule or standing order the collection, at 
the time the services are rendered, of the fees herein enumerated from 
either party, but all such fees shall be taxed as costs in the respective 
cases, 

“Par. 6. In any case where attachments, executions, scire facias 
proceedings, or rules are issued the following fees shall be charged and 
collected by the clerk in addition to the fees hereinbefore provided: 
For each writ of attachment and each copy, $1; for each writ of execu- 
tion, $1.50; for each writ of scire facias and each copy, $1; for each 
rule and each copy certified, 50 cents. 

“Par. 7. That in addition to the fees for services rendered in cases, 
hereinbefore enumerated, the clerk shall charge and collect, for miscel- 
laneous services performed by him and his assistants, except when on 
behalf of the United States, the following fees: 

“1. For issuing any writ or a subpena for a witness not in a case 
instituted or pending in the court from which it is issued, 50 cents for 
each writ and copy or subpena and copy. 

“2. For filing and indexing any paper, not in a case or proceeding, 
25 cents. 

“3. For administering an oath or affirmation, not in a case or 
proceeding pending in the court where the oath is administered, 25 
cents. 

“4. For an acknowledgement, certificate, affidavit, or countersigna- 
ture, with seal, 50 cents. 

“5. For taking and certifying depositions to file, 20 cents for each 
folio of 100 words, and if taken stenographically 15 cents per folio addi- 
tional for the stenographer. 

“6. For copy of any record, entry, or other paper; and the compari- 
son thereof, 15 cents for each folio of 100 words. 

“7. For filing precipe or requisition and searching the records of 
the court for judgments, decrees, or other instruments or suits pending, 
or bankruptey proceedings, ineluding certifying of the results of such 
search, 60 cents for the first name and 25 cents for each additional 
name embraced in the certificate. 

“8. For receiving, keeping, and paying out money in pursuance of 
any statute or order of court, including cash bail or bonds or securities 
authorized by law or order of court to be deposited in lieu of other 
security, 1 per cent of the amount so received, kept, and paid out, or of 
the face value of such bonds or securities. 

“9. For making and comparing a transcript of record on appeal or 
writ of error when required or requested, 15 cents for each folio of 
100 words. 

‘10. For comparing any transcript, copy of record, or other paper 
not made by the clerk with the original thereof, 5 cents for each folio 
of 100 words. 

“11. For making a final record in any case at the request of either 
party or upon order of court in a particular case, 15 cents for each 
folio of 100 words: Prorided, however, That when any such final record 
is made upon order of court the fees therefor shall be taxed in the 
costs of the ease, 

“12. For admission of attorneys to practice, $2 each; for certificate 
of admission to be furnished upon request, $2 additional. 

“13. For each marriage license, $2. 

“14. For each certified copy of marriage license and return, $1. 

“15. For each certified copy of application for marriage license, $1. 

“16. Registering clergymen’s authorizations to perform marriages 
and issuing certifieate, $1. 

“17. For each certificate of offieial character, including the seal, 
50 cents. 

“18. For filing and recording each notice of mechanic’s lien, $1. 

“19. For entering release of mechanic’s lien, 50 cents for each 
order of lienor; 75 cents for ch undertaking of lienee,”’ 

With the following committee amendments: 

At the end of page 6, insert the following: 

“90. For recording physicians’, optometrists’, and midwives’ licenses, 
50 cents each. 

“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the Ist day of July, 1927.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
AUTHORIZING SECRETAR’ OF THE INTERIOR TO EXPEND CERTAIN 

INDIAN TRIBAL FUNDS FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16840) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
expend certain Indian tribal funds for industrial purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to set aside as revolving reimbursable funds the sums 


indicated below from the money on devosit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the several Indian tribes, and, in his 


discretion, to expend sald amounts in the construction of homes for 
individual members of the respective tribes and in the purchase for sale 
to them of seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, building mate 
rial, and other equipment and supplies, under such rules and regula 
tious as he may prescribe: 

Cheyenne River, 8S. Dak., $25,000; Fort Apache, Ariz., $75,000; Fort 
Hall, Idaho, $50,000; Fort Peck, Mont., $25,000; Jicarilla, N. Mex., 
$25,000; Klamath, Oreg., $250,000; Mescalero, N. Mex., $35,000; and 
Shoshone, Wyo., $50,000; in all, $535,000. Repayments shall be credited 
to said revolving funds and may be again expended for similar purposes 
until no longer required therefor, when the unexpended balances, to 
gether with future repayments, shall returned to the fund from 
which taken: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is also 
hereby authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to make advances therefrom to Indians having irrigable allotments, to 
them in the development and cultivation thereof, and to old, 


be 


assist 


disabled, or indigent allottees for their support, to remain a charge and | 


until paid. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE ALLOTMENT OF LANDS FOR 
THE CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16845) to amend section 1 of the act approved May 26, 
1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an 
act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes.’ ” 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Montana why these competent Indians 
sheuld not have the privilege of leasing their lands as they 
wish? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Congress passed a bill to allow the Indians 
to do that, but they found that advantage was being taken in 
making leases too far in advance. A delegation of the Indians 
have addressed me and requested that this bill be introduced 
in order to protect the Indians while they are learning how to 
handle their lands. 

Mr. BEGG. In other words, they are competent under the 
supervision of the Government? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, no; but this fixes a limit on the time 
before the expiration of one lease when they can negotiate 
another. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the limit? 

Mr. LEAVITT. On agricultural lands 18 
grazing lands 12 months. 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act approved May 26, 1926, 
entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act ap- 
proved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide for the allotment of 
lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for 
other purposes,’”’ be, and it hereby is, amended by inserting in section 
1, after the sentence reading, “ No lease shall be made for a period 
longer than five years,” the following: 

“And provided further, That no lease of grazing lands now in force 

hereafter made shall renewed, or any of the lands embraced 
within the same be re-leased, prior to one year before the termination 
of such lease: And provided further, That no lease of farming lands 
now in force or hereafter made shall be renewed, or any of the lands 
embraced within the same be ased, prior to 18 months before the 
termination of such lease.” 


lien against their lands 


months, and on 


Is there objection? 


or be 


re-! 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. . Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include the statement of the Indians as part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


>» 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 927 
The Hon. Scorr Leavirt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Leavitt: We, as delegates of the Crow Tribe of Indiana, 
request that you introduce a bill to amend section 1 the act ap 
proved May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, 
and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes,’"’ by inserting in section 1 after 
the sentence reading, “ No lease shall be made for a period longer than 
’ the following: 

“And provided further, That no lease covering farming or grazing 
lands now in force or lease hereafter made shall re-leased or 
renewed prior to six months of the expiration cf the term of such lease.” 

The reason for this amendment is that while we think it simply is 
declaring what is already the law, nevertheless, it will beneficial 
to the tribe and its members in meeting a condition which has arisen. 
We know that on the Crow Reservation certain taken 
some leases, and are endeavoring to obtain other leases to begin one, 
two, or even more years from the date the lease is made. This creates 
a condition of overlapping leases. 


of 


five years,’ 


no be 


be 


persons have 


The Supreme Court of the United States held in the case of the 
United States v. Noble (237 U. S. 74), as to leases in the Quapaw 
Tribe of Indians, that “overlapping leases of Indian allotments are 


abnormal, and the practice of making them facilitates abuses in dealing 


with ignorant and inexperienced Indians.” It also held that at com 
mon law there was no right to make leases to begin operation at 


unreasonable periods in the future, and that the leases made with the 
Quapaws to begin in the future were illegal. It held this in the 
Quapaw case as to certain Indians whose lands, though patented to 
them in fee, nevertheless, were subject to restrictions and trust patents. 

It set aside these Quapaw leases as unlawful. 

While we are convinced because of this decision that these overlap 
ping leases which are being taken are illegal, the members of our tribe 
are confronted with the fact that the lessees taking these leases are 
threatening to take the Indians into court who made the leases. This 
would involve them in delay, expense, and litigation. In order to meet 
this condition we have drafted the proposed amendment which we think 
will meet the situation and clarify and remove all doubts 

We trust you will have the legislation enacted during the present 
Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES CARPENTER, 
FRANK YORLOTTER, 
HARRY WHITEMAN, 
Delegates of the Crow Tribe of Indians 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I asked awhile ago that action 
be deferred on the bill S. 5620, a bridge bill. I have conferred 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENtson] and he has 
consented that I ask unanimous consent to return. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That the bill that the 
gentleman asked to be excepted from the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois with reference to bridge bills? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


{[S. 5620, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


is 


Is there objection? 


An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. Scott, Thomas J. 
Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River 
Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 

to John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. BE. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, 

their successors and to construct, maintain, and operate a 

bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi Kiver at a point 

suitable to the interests of navigation, between a point at or near the 
northern city limits of the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, 
and a point opposite in the State of Illinois, in with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There hereby conferred upon John R. Scott, Thomas J 

Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their successors and assigns 

all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, con 


assigns, 


accordance 


subject 


is 


i demn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for 
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the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and 
its approaches and terminals as are possessed by railroad corporations 
for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes In 
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the State in whi uch real estate or other property is situated, upon 
u ng just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid accord- 
‘to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the 
ue as in condemnation and expropriation of property in such State. 
sec. 3. The said John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, BE. E. Green, and 
B r L. Brown, tl successors and assigns, are hereby authorized 
to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates of 
toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of 
War under authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 


Secretary of War, either the State of Missouri, the State of Illinois, 
uny political subdivision of cither of such States, within or adjoining 
which any part such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation, If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such 
bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less 
a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interest in real property, (3) actual financing 
and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the 
cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such 
interest in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof as provided in section 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of 


maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor as soon as 


possible under reasonable charges, but within a period not to exceed 
25 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches 
shall bave been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained 
and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll sha‘! thereafter be so 


adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 


for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for ac- 
quiring the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, 
repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall 


be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The said John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and 
Baxter L. Brown, thelr successors and assigns, shall within 90 days 
after the completion of such bridge file with the Secretary of War a 
swor. itemized statement showing the actual original cost of construct- 
ing such bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any 
interest in real property necessary therefore, and the actual financing 
and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may at any time within 
three years after the completion of such bridge, investigate the actual 
cost of constructing the same, and for such purposes the said John 
Rk. Seott, Thomas J. Scott, BE. FE. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their 
successors and assigns, shall make available all of its records in con 
nection with the financing and the construction thereof. The findings 
of the Secretary of War as to actual original cost of the bridge shall 
be conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud 
or gross mistake 

Sec, 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. B. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, 
their successors and assigns, and any corporation to which or any 
person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exer- 
cise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such 
corporation or person, 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressed reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RAINY RIVER 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
- consent to take up the bill H. R. 17181, the bridge bill, on the 
calendar, which was taken out of the motion of the gentleman 
from [llinois [Mr. Denison]. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the time for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge authorized by the act of Congress approved 
May 4, 1925, to be built across the Rainy River between the village of 
Spooner, Lake of the Woods County, State of Minnesota, and the village 
of Rainy iver, Province of Ontario, Canada, is hereby extended for 
two years from the date of approval hereof, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is expressly 
reserved, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, 
in line 5, by striking out the word “ May” and insert the word 
“ March,” which was a typographical error. 

The Clerk reported the amendment, as follows: 


Line 5, strike out the word “ May” and insert the word “ March.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. ZIHLMAN,. Mr. Speaker, practically one-half of the 
annual report submitted recently by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to the Secretary of the Interior deals with the general 
development in the field of public education for the fiscal year 
1925-26. 

Impressive progress is reported in the conduct of rural school 
systems, in the reorganization of city school curricula, in the 
matters of school hygiene, industrial, commercial, and adult 
education, and in the increasing importance to education of 
the public libraries. Such reports are indeed gratifying to 
those of us who watch the developments in education with so 
much hope. 

Of course, there are also many educational developments not 
within the scope of this report, so many that it is almost im- 
possible to keep in touch with them all. I would like, however, 
under leave to extend my remarks to describe briefly one experi- 
ment as being perhaps one of the most important developments 
in a new field of education—workers’ education. I think it an 
experiment well worth knowing about and keeping in touch 
with. 

This experiment—und it has really passed the critical stage 


| of experimentalism now—is unique in that it is the first and 
| so far the only resident college for trade-union men and women 


in the United States. It is called Brookwood, and operates 
under a charter of incorporation granted by the State of New 
York. 

The purpose of Brookwood—it has become almost a creed of 


| faith—is clearly stated in its bulletin and articles of incorpora- 


tion. It is as follows: 


Save for the fact that it stands for a new and better order, moti- 
vated by social values rather than pecuniary ones, Brookwood is not a 
propagandist institution. It seeks the truth, free from dogma and doc- 
trinaire teaching. It believes that the labor and farmer movements 
constitute the most vital, concrete force working for human freedom, 
and that by exerting a wise social control they can bring in a new era 
of justice and human brotherhood, 

Men and women who desire to be effective and useful in the labor 
and farmer movements need, in the first place, a point of view, a 
methed of approach to their problems—respect for facts, willingness 
to face facts, ability to dig out relevant facts, and to solve problems 
and make generalizations on the basis of facts, 

In the second place, they need the means for progressively shaping 
a policy with regard to the main issues confronting the organized 
workers at the present time. 

Thirdly, they need a certain amount of training in the technique of 
labor-union administration and of activities such as speaking, writing, 
organizing, teaching, in which they may be called upon to engage. 
Brookwood seeks to provide an education along these lines. It is, then, 
a school to educate workers to work in the workers’ movement. 


The transformation of these ideals into what economists 
call a “going concern,” the building up of equipment, per- 
sonnel, and teaching policies, is a story too long to tell here. 
It has both bright and gloomy chapters, for, like most ideal- 
istic experiments, Brookwood has had to fight for existence 
more than once. 
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As we look at it to-day, however, a leader in workers’ educa- 
tion in the United States, we find in the organization of the 
school itself the secret of its success and the promise of its 
future progress. Brookwood “ controls” itself, its educational 
policy, its personnel, and its community life. Being an ineor- 
porated body, it conducts its own business with the outside 
world. Being an independent, somewhat isolated, community— 
did I say the school is located in the hills of Westchester 
County, 40 miles north of New York City?—it is faced with the 
need of a workable educational and community progra‘y. It 
has decided that a functional democracy is the most ¢.ficient 
and effective form of government it can adopt. 

Accordingly each group in the community—faculty, students, 
administrative ff—has jurisdiction over matters pertaining 
exclusively to that group, and an elected representative body 
administers the policies and activities for the community as a 
whole. This body is called the board of directors, and includes 
10 members of the labor movement, active trade-unionists all, 
5 faculty members, 2 student members, and 2 representatives 
of the graduate-student eroup. 

The board appoints, on nomination by the membership groups 
in the corporation, an executive committee of three trade-union 
directors, not over five faculty members, and one director each 
from the graduate and student groups. 

This board has not, like most boards of directors, unlimited 
powers. The striking thing about Brookwood from an educa- 
tional point of view is the freedom guaranteed its teachers. 
This is more than a mere slogan. The articles of incorporation 
expressly state that teachers— 


are to be accorded the fullest possible freedom to investigate and set 
forth the truth, since it is clearly undesirable that a school carried on 
under the auspices of the labor movement and serving that movement 
should fall into the same error of suppressing fredom of thought and 
expression which both the labor movement and intelligent education- 
alists deplore in the case of other institutions of learning. 


Moreover, although the board of directors may “hire and 
fire” faculty members, it is provided that appointment or dis- 
missal by the board when it involves the question of teaching 
nbilily shall be only upon the recommendation of the members 
of the faculty; in other words, that the faculty is the sole judge 
of its own qualifications. 

The Brookwood faculty—all members of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers—at present consists of six full-time pro- 
fessors, one of whom is on leave of absence for a year studying 
postwar labor conditions in France for the social science depart- 
ment of Columbia University. A. J. Muste, chairman of faculty, 
and instructor in foreign labor and current events, has been 
with the school since its beginning, having come to Brookwood 
from an official position in the Textile Workers’ Union. 

Other faculty members, including Josephine Colby, teacher of 
English, David Saposs, labor problems, and Arthur Calhoun, 
director of studies and instructor in social sciences, have all 
tuken active part in the labor movement, and have years of 
teaching experience and studying behind them. 

From the beginning Brookwood has maintained a close con- 
nection with the labor movement through its faculty, students, 


and the “labor cooperating committee,” a group of trade 
unionists who aided in launching Brookwood in the fall of 
1921. These pioneers are all members of the labor group of 


the corporation, in addition to official representatives of trade 
unions that have established scholarships at the school. No 
less than 20 national trade unions in the United States and all 
the important State federations of labor and city central 
bodies throughout the country have officiully indorsed Brook- 
wood. Most of them are contributing to its official support 
either through the establishment of scholarships or through 
other contributions. The school is affiliated with the Workers’ 
Nducation Bureau of America, which is the agency through 
which the American Federation of Labor carries on its work 
in the field of adult education. 

At present there are 42 students at the college, all trade- 
unionists, They represent 12 States and two foreign countries, 
und 18 industries, including coal mining, textile, transportation, 
building, and needle trades. Some of them have had but little 


of 


previous training; some are college educated; all have been 
active in the labor movement, but each has had a different 


industrial experience. Obviously, throwing open the field of 
workers’ education to students of such diversified backgrounds 
presents a real problem; how has it been met at Brookwood? 
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The regular course extends over two years, on the theory | 


that adjustment to the tools and processes of intellectual 
activity—and in many cases it is a very difficult adjustment 
for the mine or factory worker to make—can not be made ade- 


A3OT 


quately in less than a year, and that during the second year 
the student may apply his aewly acquired technique to the 
immediate problem of work in the labor movement. 

During the first year, therefore, correlated, introductory 
courses are given in the social sciences, and such subjects as 
public speaking, writing, and statistical methods. There is a 
course known for lack of a better name, “ How to Study,” and 
there are special courses in current events and labor dramatics. 

The second-year courses emphasize the more technical prob- 
lems of the labor movement, such as trade-union organization, 





structure and administration, labor legislation, labor jour- 
nalism, and advanced social sciences. A comparative course 
on foreign labor movements runs through the second year. 


Seminars in labor movement strategy and workers’ education 
at the end of the second year serve to tie together the two 
years’ work. 

In addition to all this, are innumerable extra lectures, forums, 
conferences, and discussion groups, to which outside labor lead- 
ers contribute from their experience. As a member of the 
faculty said during the earlier days of the school (and the 
situation certainly has not changed for the better) : 


We have six classes of two hours each on six mornings in the week. 
We do manual work, taking care of the pigs and the road. Monday 
evenings we have a debate on some labor or industrial subject. Wednes- 
day evenings we have an outside speaker on a similar subject. Every 
Friday we have a current events labor discussion, and the rest of the 


time people spend in studying—when they aren't doing something 
else. 
This raises a point that has not been mentioned yet, the 


cooperative aspect of the community life. In its early days, 
both students and faculty members divided their time nearly 
equally between academic pursuits and manual labor about the 
place. There was a great deal to be done in those days—small 
cabins to be built to house the students, improvements to be 
made in the main building, a large, two-wing, colonial house, 
road building, ditch digging, potato peeling, and other small but 
equally necessary tasks. Brookwood was establishing itself in 
the world then, and its very existence depended on the coopera- 
tive efforts of the group. 

Since then it has become less and less necessary for the stu- 
dents and teachers to take time from their studies for com- 
munity work, and to-day every student in the community is 
asked to put in only one hour of work a day for six days a 
week. This may be washing dishes, waiting on tables, sweeping, 
loading coal, hauling lumber for the new faculty house built 
entirely by ‘student labor, or stoking the furnace—it all 
accepted cheerfully and willingly as a necessary part of the 
Brookwood life. 

With such cooperation the present equipment of the school 
has been built up, until to-day it can comfortably accommodate 
40 students, 6 instructors (3 of them with families of their 
own, and 6 members of the staff employed for work in the office, 
kitchen, or about the grounds, 

But there is no rest for the righteous, and eager students in 
increasing numbers are clamoring for admittance to Brookwood. 
Present facilities are wholly inadequate; students have to sleep 
in wooden shacks, study in a crowded library, attend lectures in 
a dusty basement room intended originally for a laundry. It is 
with the belief that Brookwood has proved its place in the labor 
movement that it is doing vitally important work, even under 


1S 


serious limitations, and could do a great deal more, that the 
administration has launched a building and endowment fund 


campaign for $2,000,000. Part of this will be set aside to per- 
manently endow salaries and part will be used to improve the 
inadequate equipment. The impressive list of well-known spon- 
sors for this campaign bears significant testimony to the im- 
portance which educators, labor leaders, civie and liberal 
leaders throughout the country attach to this labor college. As 
one of them, a professer at Columbia University, has said: 


When I think what could be done with a fund of $2,000,000 devoted 
to the purposes you serve at Brookwood, vistas open up which seem 
greater than any others I can conceive. If only your work there can 


be made more permanent in some such will have established 


one of the most hopeful institutions of our contemporary life. 


way, you 


It is an interesting institution, this Brookwood Labor College 


is. And it is more than interesting, it is truly worth while, for 
it is an educational institution which truly edueates, for it 


makes its students think, and best of all it helps its students 
help themselves. It gives to the rank and file of the organized 
labor movement of America an Opportunity to secure valuable 
information and factative data which, in the humdrum of their 
daily routine life, they have not been able in other ways to 
obtain, and then it makes these men and women think and truly 
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FORT HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 
rhe next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16287) for the irrigation of additional lands within 


the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $145,000 for the extension of the irrigation system over 
an area of 9,670 acres within the Fort Hall project, Idaho, between 
Fort Hall and Gibson, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ Gibson,” insert: “ Provided, That the 
lands to be benefited shall bear their pro rata share of the cost of 
providing irrigation facilities therefor which shall include a proper 


proportionate share of rehabilitating the Fort Hall project as provided 


for iu the act of May 24, 1922 (42 Stats., pp. 552-568), and that 
the amount herein authorized to be appropriated, or so much thereof 
us may be expended, together with the proper proportionate share of 


the cost of providing irrigation facilities, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, for this land that was expended out of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated by the said act of May 24, 1922, shall be 
a per acre basis by the lands benefited; and that in 
ease of Jands still held in Indian ownership for which irrigation facili- 
ties shall be provided under the provisions of this act, there is created 
first lien such lands which sball be recited in any patent 
issued therefor and shall be enforced by the Secretary of the Interior 
under such rules and regulations and conditions as he may prescribe: 
Provided further, That in case of any iands not held in Indian owner- 
ship that may be benefited hereby, the owners of such lands shall be 
required to execute an agreement with said Secretary of the Interior 
creating a first lien such lands to assure repayment of the 
proper proportionate share of the construction cost prior to the delivery 
of water to any such lands: And provided further, That upon payment 


reimbursed on 


f against 


against 


of the total per acre cost assessable against any tract or tracts in- 
volved, the Secretary of the Interior may execute a release of such 
lien for such tract or tracts.’ 

The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 


amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


DISABLED EMERGENCY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rercorp by inserting 
therein certain resolutions passed at the Highth Annual Con- 
vention, American Legion, department of Texas, September 8, 
9, und 10, 1926, respecting retirement of disabled emergency 
Army officers, and also a resolution respecting the same subject 
passed by the Legislature of Texas, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend, I insert the following resolutions: 


°°o 
he 


llouse Concurrent Resolution 


Whereas there are nine classes of officers in the Werld War, the 
regular, provisional, rnd emergency officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Army; and 

Whereas eight cf these classes have been granted by the Congress 
honorable retirement for their wounds and disabilities received as a 


result of their services in camp and field; and 

Whereas the emergency Army officers who fought heroically, as evi- 
more than 2,000 battle deaths in France, have alone failed 
the retirement all other classes of 


denced by 


to receive honorable accorded 
and 

Whereas there are 1,646 of these disabled emergency Army officers now 
suffering from disabilities received on the field of battle whose honorable 
retirement has not been granted by Congress; and 


Whereas we are informed that legislation is pending in both Houses 


officers; 


of Congress, being reported favorably by their respective committees 
and now on the calendar of each House (the Tyson bill, 8. 3027; the 


Fitzgerald bill, H. R. 4548): Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we do urgently 
request our Members in Congress to use their best efforts to have this 
legislation r this discrimination passed at this session of 


Be 


moving 


Congress, it 


2 a 
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Resolved further, That the clerk of the house of representatives and 
the senate join in sending a copy of this resolution o each United 
States Senator and Member the House of Representatives from 
Texas, 


of 


BARRY MILLER, 
President of the Senate, 
W. V. Howzrton, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Rosert Les Bopeserr, 
Speaker of the House, 
M. Louise Snow, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Excerpt from the minutes of the eighth annual convention, American 
Legion, Department of Texas, Amarillo, Tex., September 8, 9, 10, 
1926 
Whereas the Congress of the United States, in the selective service 
act of May 18, 1917, promised that all yolunteer officers commissioned 
under that act should be “in all respects on the same footing as to 
pay, allowances, and pensions as officers * * * of corresponding 
grades and length of service in the Regular Army”; and 
Whereas regular officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 
provisional officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; and emer- 
gency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps have been granted by 
Congress the privileges of retirement for disability when incurred in 
line of duty, leaving only the disabled emergency officers of the Army 
without such retirement; and 
Whereas an overwhelming majority of the Members of each Congress 
since the armistice has promised to correct the injustice to disabled 
emergency Army officers by the enactment of legislation designed to 
adjust the unfair conditions imposed upon these men; and 
Whereas the United States Senate has twice passed measures to 
correct this condition, the vote in the Sixty-seventh Congress 
being 50 to 14, the yote in the Sixty-eighth Congress being 63 to 14; 
and 
Whereas in the first session of the current Congress, the Sixty-ninth, 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs favorably reported the Tyson 
bill, 8. 3027, and the House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation favorably reported the Fitzgerald bill, H. R. 4548, similar bills 
in their provision for the retirement of disabled emergency Army ofli- 
cers who incurred physical disability in line of duty during the World 
War, both of which bills are pow on their respective calendars in the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives awaiting a final 
vote; and 
Whereas the House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
will, in all probability, have a committee day upon which it may bring 
out its own legislation for consideration and vote on the floor of the 
House in the next session of the Sixty-ninth Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resoived, That the Department of Texas of the American Legion, in 
its annual convention assembled at Amarillo, Tex., this 10th day of 
September, 1926, do, and hereby does, most heartily indorse the prin 
ciples of retirement for disabled emergency Army officers as already 
established for the other eight classes of disabled military and naval 
officers of the World War, and which principles are embodied in pending 
measures now before the Congress—the Tyson bill (S. 3027) and the 
Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548): Be it furtber 
Resolved, That the Members of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives from the State of Texas be, and hereby are, most 
strongly urged to lend their active support in securing the enactment of 
this pending legislation as early as possible in the next session of the 
current Congress. 
A Devecats. [ move its adoption, 
A Devecats. I second the motion, 
The Cuatk, The motion is carried and the resolution is adopted. 


WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an edi- 
torial from the Miami Daily News in commemoration of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend, I insert 
the following editorial from the Miami Daily News: 

IN MEMORIAM 


The third anniversary of the death of Woodrow Wilson will 
observed quietly throughout che country to-day. 


he 


It would not be sur- 


prising were the opportunity accepted to compare the stalwart foreign 
policies which he advocated with the haphazard course of the ship of 
state of the last six years, 

More than 13 years ago Woodrow Wilson, having inherited difficulties 
with Mexico and other Latin-American states, uttered a warning which 
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comes back to us now as a voice from the grave to plague us for hay- 
ing ignored or rejected a fundamental truth. 

“Tt is a very perilous thing,” he said, “to determine the foreign 
policy of a nation in the terms of material interest.” 

This was one of the “ polished phrases” and a sample of the “ fine 
rhetoric” which lesser minds seized upon in their efforts to ridicule 
the great mind which gave them birth. 

Had we taken that warning to heart, would this country be involved 
{n disputes with Mexico, Nicaragua, and China to-day? 

It has been the fate of all of our great Presidents to feel the barbs 
of criticism, but few, if any, were ever made the victim of such 
organized attack as was Woodrow Wilson. 

Iie came to the highest office within the gift of the people better 
repared to discharge its duties than any of his predecessors. He 
entered upon those duties with an enthusiasm born of the determina- 
tion to succeed. He expended all of the great brain power with which 
he was so rarely endowed and spared not his body in the gigantic 
tasks which were thrust upon him during his second term. 

He passed through periods of the greatest elation, the deepest de- 
ssion, the utmost joy, and the profoundest sorrow. He walked with 
head above the crowd, yet never lost the common touch. He was a 
many-sided man, aloof, yet near; distant, yet understanding. 

lie believed in his star of destiny and followed it. He charted a 

rse and never wavered in the face of obstacles which it presented. 

No figure of the World War attained to greater popularity at home 

d abroad and none drank deeper of the cup of humiliation. The 

publie opinion which placed him upon the highest pedestal at 
rise crucified him before night. And then, in penitent mood, sought 
eal his wounds and nurse him back to health. 

Itroken on the wheel of @uty, he fought on alone. He submitted to 

diabolically conceived senatorial inquisition which penetrated to 
his sick room and sought grounds upon which to divest him of his 
In the pain-racked body on the bed that committee found a 
d so alert that it retired in haste to hide its face in shame, 

Retiring from office in 1921, Woodrow Wilson went into seclusion to 
appear only on two occasions to reply to the felicitations of friends who 

thered to honor him upon his birthday. From his lips came no 
criticism of his successor. Once he voiced the fear that France was 
again tending toward militarism. In his last address he paid his 
to “a group in the United States Senate who preferred 
partisan motives to the honor of their country and the 

e of the world.” 

Peace of the world was closer and dearer to him than anything 
els He had called upon America’s youth to bring it about, He 
had pledged it to the mothers of America who had so willingly given 
their sons to the slaughter. Sut peace of the world he was not 
destined to see while he lived. Still, he believed it would come; 
believed it with all his heart. The war spirit would burn itself out 
through lack of combustible material. The consciousness of the 
people had been touched by him. The folly of war had been brought 
home to them. Time would cause them to assert their right to deter- 
mine for themselves the line which divides injustice and justice, and 
he died in the faith that the popular mind would agree that “ justice 
is a greater thing than any kind of experience. America has always 
stood for justice and always will stand for it. Puny persons who are 
now standing in the way will presently find that their weakness is no 
mateh for the strength of a moving Providence.” 

How prophetic! To-day the American people, as with one voice, 
demand justice in our relations with our neighbors to the south and 
cross the Pacific. People are thinking and deciding for themselves, 
just as Woodrow Wilson predicted they would. 

It was given to Mr. Wilson to see public reaction set in in his favor 
months before he died, and to grow so rapidly that his passing struck 
Sorrow into the humblest home. His hold upon the common people 
was weakened, but never broken. His fortitude in his long period of 
confinement touched the American heart. It was an unvoiced appeal 
for the justice which he loved and which had been denied to him 
When he needed it most. 

His was a record of which every Toyal American can be proud. He 
left to us a heritage to cherish. He stood for all that is clean in 
polities; he was the champion of fair play; he broke down barriers 
that had withstood the assaults of centuries; the words he uttered 
and the encouragement he gave changed the map of the world. Above 
all, he made men think. He awakened in them the knowledge that 
they are their own masters, 

Woodrow Wilson, living, was great. Woodrow Wilson, dead, is 
greater. America honors his memory to-day, not for what he was, 
or what he did, so much as for what he advocated. 

On the tablet which will survive the ages is written in bold relief 
his last charge to the American people: “ The future is in our hands, 
and if we are not equal to it, the shame will be ours and none other's.” 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT LOUISVILLE 
Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill S. 5083, a 
bridge bill passed to-day, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, this bill (S. 5083) provides 
for an extension of one year from April 2, 1927, for the time of 
beginning the construction of a proposed bridge across the Ohio 
River between Louisville, Ky., and Jeffersonville, Ind., and an 
extension of three years for the completion of the bridge. At 
the last session I introduced a bill (H. R. 9599) granting the 
consent of Congress for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of this bridge, and same was enacted into law, receiv- 
ing Executive approval on April 2, 1926. 

No actual work has been commenced on the actual construe- 
tion of this bridge. In Louisville at the November election, 
1926, a proposed bond issue to make the bridge free of all tolls 
and to be paid for by the city of Louisville was defeated. 
Probably at the November election, 1927, there will be voted on 
the question of issuing bonds for the sum necessary to construct 
the bridge—about $5,000,000—with tolls to run not exceeding 
30 years, as provided in the bill passed at the last session, to 
pay the cost of construction, 

The Senate, at this session, passed the present measure (S. 
5083) extending the times of beginning and completion, as 
already mentioned, but annexed certain engineering specificea- 
tions based on the assumption that two old Ohio River bridge 
acts—one of December 17, 1872, and the other of February 14, 
1883—were yet in force. The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House, which committee handles bridge bills 
in the House, took the position that the two acts last named 
were repealed by the general bridge act of 1906. The Chief of 
Engineers also took this position, holding that all engineering 
questions should be left to the War Department agreeably to 
the act of 1906. 

Thereupon, the House committee struck out the provisions 
of the Senate bill (S. 5083) and rewrote the bill as follows: 


That the times for commencing and completing the construction of 
the bridge authorized by the act entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near said city,” approved April 2, 1926, are 
hereby extended one and years, respectively, April 2, 
1927. 

Sec. 2. That the act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the 
construction of bridges across the Ohie River and to prescribe the 
dimensions of the same,” approved December 17, 1872, 
supplementary thereto, approved February 14, 
repealed. 


three from 


and the act 
1883, are hereby 


And the House committee amended the title so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at Louisville, 
Ky., and to repeal certain former bridge laws.” 

The House committee and the Chief of Engineers believed 
that it might be well in this bill to expressly repeal the two 
old laws, whose actual repeal was made, as they have believed, 
by the act of 1906. 

The report of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee fully explains these matters in its report on S. 5083. 
It is believed to be of such importance to Members of the Con- 
gress, as well as to the general public, that it is here inserted: 


REPORT 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5083) to supplement the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near said city,” approved April 2, 
1926, having considered the same, report thereon with amendments and 
as so amended recommend that it pass. 

Amend the bill as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following in 
lieu thereof: 

‘That the time for commencing and completing the construction of 
the bridge authorized by the act entitled ‘An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near said city,’ approved April 2, 1926, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from April 2, 1927. 

“Sec. 2. That the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
construction of bridges across the Ohio River and to prescribe the 
approved December 17, 1872, and the act 
February 14, 1883, are 


dimensions of the same,’ 
supplementary thereto, approved hereby re- 
pealed.” 

Amend the title so as to read: 

“To extend the times for commencing and completing the construc 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky., and to repeal 
certain former bridge laws.” 

This is a bill which passed the Senate and was referred to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A37O CONGRESSION AL 


On April 2, 1926, Congress passed an act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct 
a bridge across the Obio River at or near said city.” That bill was 
passed in the usual form of all bills of similar character that are now 
being passed by Congress. The present Senate bill contains two 
provision one extending the times for beginning and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized by the act of 1926. Under 
the general bridge law all bridges authorized by acts of Congress must 


be commmenced within one year and completed within three years from 
the date of approval of the granting act. This bill simply extends 
the times for beginning and completing the construction of the bridge 


nnother year longer than the original act. 

he first section of the Senate bill, however, is very uiusuval in that 
it specifies somewhat in detail some of the important specifications 
for the bridge. It provides that it may be constructed without a 
draw span, and in lieu thereof have a fixed span; and that the vertical 
clearance of such fixed span,-as well as the vertical clearance of the 
channel span should be not less than the vertical clearance of the 

nal lift span, when raised to its highest position, in the existing 
I isyivania Railroad Bridge over the Obio River at Louisville, Ky. 

It will thus be seen that the Senate bill enters into certain engineer- 
ing questions and provides certain plans and specifications for the 
bridge that is authorized to be constructed at the point in question. 
In former years Congress did embody plans and specifications for 
bridges over navigable waterways of the United States when it au- 
thorized by special act the construction of such bridges. As the country 
xrew in population and the necessity for the construction of more 
bridges arose, it was found to be wholly impracticable and unwise for 
Congress to undertake to enter into such intricate engineering ques- 
tions as are involved in the construction of railway and highway 
bridges. Congress has not the time or the facilities for making the 
necessary investigation and having the necessary hearings in order to 
determine the width of spans and the height and type of the bridges 
that ought to be authorized in order to protect the interests of 
navigation on such rivers. Therefore, in 1906 Congress changed its 
entire policy by enacting a general bridge law. 

The t of March 23, 1906, provides that thereafter no bridge over 
any navigable waterway of the United States should be begun or con- 
structed until the plans and specifications shall have been presented 
to the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers and received their 
approval. That act provides in detail how such plans and specifica- 
jions and blue prints and all other necessary information should be 
esented to the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War. Hear- 
nes are held and all questions connected with the type and plans of 
the proposed structure, as well as its location, are thoroughly investi- 
cated and passed upon by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 
War, and they must have their approval before the bridge can be 
constructed. Since the passage of that act Congress has not, in the 
passage of bridge bills, provided the type or specifications of the 

dgzes, but nrerely grants the franchise to construct them. And all 
pecial bridge bills provide that the bridges must be constructed in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of March 23, 1906, 

it seems, however, that in 1872 Congress passed a bill providing in 
detail for the kind and character of bridges that could be constructed 
iver the Obio River and in 1883 an amendatory act thereto was also 
passed providing in somewhat more detailed language for the construc- 


tion of such bridges. These acts were passed long years before the 
neral bridge law of March 23, 1906, was passed. While the act of 
Mareh 23, 1906, did not expressly repeal the old bridge laws of 1872 


and 1883, providing for the construction of bridges over the Ohio 
River, it bas always been the view of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers that such prior acts were repealed by implication, 
and no further attention has been given to such prior acts. They have 
been considered as repealed and it is the judgment of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that the general bridge law of 
March 23, 1906 id by inference repeal those former laws. 


But in the se of a bridge that was authorized to be constructed 
over the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky., by the act of April 2, 1926, 
fear has been expressed by those interested in the structure that the 


old acts of Congress are still in force, and that their provisions with 
erence to the construction of bridges over the Ohio River still 


ir 
obtain as part of the law governing such structures. So long as there 
is any doubt upon that question, conflicting views will be expressed 
and difficulty will be experienced in financing structures that are to 


be built over the Ohio River. It is the desire of the office of the Chicf 


of Engineers that that doubt be removed by an express repeal of those 


former acts, The provisions of the first section of the Senate bill 
were inserted because of doubt as to the repeal of the act of 1872 and 
the act of 1885. 

Your committee believes that it would not be in harmony with 
the policy that has been followed since the passage of the general 
bridge law of March 23, 1906, to insert in individual bridge bills any 
specific provisions with reference to the plan and type and dimen- 
sions of bridges Those are technical engineering questions which 
Congress itself has no facilities to investigate and determine. Those 
duties have been conferred by Congress upon the Chief of Engineers 
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and the Secretary of War, and the committee believes that the same 
policy should be carried out with reference to the construction of 
this bridge. Therefore the committee has amended the Senate bj!) 
by striking out all after the enacting clause and has inserted in sec. 
tion 1 of the amended bill the usual and ordinary language to extend 
the times for beginning and completing the bridge, authorized by the 
act of April 2, 1926, and has added a new section expressly repealing 
the old acts of 1872 and 1883. ‘The effect of this provision wil) 
be that those old acts will be expressly repealed and all doubt will 
be removed as to the question as to whether they were actually repealed 
by implication by the act of March 23, °906. The Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers recommends and asks that this action 
be taken and the committee believes that it is the proper course to 
follow. 

Accordingly the committee recommends that the Senate bil) as 
amended be passed, 


It may be added that the War Department has given formal 
assurance that the engineering features embodied in the original 
ineasure (S. 5083) will be acceptable. Section 1 of the origina! 
measure (now stricken out) by the House, set forth the en- 
gineering features, the engineers, acting for the city of Louis- 
ville, have indicated as being desirable, and that section was as 
follows: 


That the bridge authorized to be constructed over the Ohio River by 
the act entitled ‘“‘An act granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
said city,” approved April 2, 1926, may be constructed without a draw 
span and in lieu thereof a fixed span may be constructed. The vertical 
clearance of such fixed span, as well as the vertical clearance of the 
channel span to be constructed for high-water navigation, shall be not 
less than the vertical clearance of the canal lift span, when raised to its 
highest position, in the existing Pennsylvania Railroad bridge over the 
Ohio River at Louisville, Ky, 


DECORATION DAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of Decora 
tion Day, and include therein an editorial from the Washington 
Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post, which reflects a sentiment that I am sure 
-will appeal to all right-thinking Americans: 


When Congress authorized the Secretary of War to accept from 
the commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic a tabl 
to be placed in the amphitheater in Arlington to commemorate the 
designation of May 30 of each year as Memorial Day, it was provided 
that the inseription on the tablet should reproduce the order of Gen 
John A. Logan, who when commander in chief of the Grand Army 
first designated May 30 as Memorial Day. 

The tablet thus authorized to be placed permanently in the amphi 
theater may be dedicated on Memorial Day of this year, provided that 
the “thin blue line” can agree upon the inscription to be cut in 
the marble slab. The commander in chief is inclined to insist that 
the entire order No. 11, which is the official designation of the Logan 
edict, shall be included, But at the fifty-ninth encampment of the 
Department of the Potomae, which assembled in Washington last 
week, it was resolved that some of the words of that order should 
be deleted before the slab is placed permanently in the amphitheater. 

First, it is shown that if every word of the original is reproduced 
there will be 1,127 more letters than are in the Gettysburg address of 
President Lincoln. But the Logan order was written in May, 1865, 
and there was naturally more bitterness toward the former enemies 
of the “boys in blue” than there is to-day. Besides, there lie side 
by side in Arlington the sons of the veterans of Lee’s army as well 


| as those of Grant's. 


The war with Spain and the World War helped to fill many of the 
graves on those hillsides across the Potomac, and the veterans of the 
Grand Army residing in Washington who have frequent occasion to 
visit “‘ the bivouac of the dead” feel that the memorial tablet can best 
serve its purpose if the bitter words of the original order are eliminated. 
They have therefore joined in recommending that extraets only be 
cut into the slab, and it is to be hoped that the slab may be placed 
with proper ceremonies on Decoration Day next, with this inscription : 

“The 30th day of May, 1868, is designated for the purpose of etrew- 
ing with flowers, or otherwise decorating the graves of comrades who 
died in defense of their country during the late rebellion, and whose 
bodies now lie in almost every city, village, and hamlet churchyard 
in the land. In this observance no form or ceremony is prescribed, 
but posts and comrades will, in their own way, arrange such fitting 
services and testimonials of respect as circumstances may permit. 

“Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, no ravages of time, testify 
to the present or to the coming generations that we have forgotten as 
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people, the cost of a free and undivided republic. If other eyes 
grow dull and other hands slack, and other hearts cold in the solemn 
trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the light and warmth of life 
remain in us. Let us, then, at the time appointed, gather around 
their sacred renrains, and garland the passionless mounds above them 
with choicest flowers of springtime; let us raise above them the dear 
old flag. 

“It is the purpose of the commander in chief to inaugurate this 
observance with the hope that it will be kept rp from year to year.” 


AMENDING THE 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration at this time of the bill H. R. 16551, 
No, 1012 on the Consent Calendar. This is an emergency mat- 
ter so far as my State is concerned. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman states that it is a matter 
of emergency? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. 
State. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order to 
section 2 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding any provision of the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, or any act amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, the Secretary of Agriculture may extend, on the same basis 
and in the same manner as in the construction of any free bridge, 
Vederal aid under such acts, in the construction of any toll bridge 
and approaches thereto, by a State, States, county, or counties, or any 
other political subdivision of any such State, States, county, or coun- 
within any State or States, upon the condition that all of the 
tolls received from the operation thereof, less the actual cost of oper- 
ation and maintenance, are applied in the complete repayment to the 
State, States, county, or counties within any State or States, or any other 
political subdivision thereof, of its part of the cost of construction 
of such bridge and upon the further condition that at such time the 
payment of tolls shall cease and the bridge shall thereby and thereafter 
become a free bridge. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT 


It is a matter of great emergency to my 


ties 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: “ That notwith- 
standing any provision of the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, or of the Federal 
highway act, the Secretary of Agriculture may extend, on the same 
basis and in the same manner as in the construction of any free bridge, 
Federal aid under such acts, in the construction of any toll bridge and 
approaches thereto, by any State or States, or political subdivision or 
subdivisions thereof, upon the condition that such bridge is owned and 
operated by such State or States, or political subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof, and that all tolls received from the operation thereof, less the 
actual cost of operation and maintenance, are applied to the repayment 
to the State or States, or political subdivision or subdivisions thereof, 
of its or their part of the cost of construction of such bridge, and 
upon the further condition that when the amount contributed by such 
State or States, or political subdivision or subdivisions thereof, in the 
construction of such bridge shall have been repaid from the tolls, the 
collection of tolls for the use of such bridge shall thereafter cease, and 
the same shall be maintained and operated as a free bridge. 

“Sec. 2. That nothing contained in the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, 
or in the Federal highway act, shall be construed to prohibit the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from granting Federal aid, in accordance with the 
provisions of such acts, in respect of a road or highway, because such 
road or highway leads directly to or from a toll bridge or toll ferry.” 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against section 2 for the reason that the committee has no juris- 
diction over the subject reported in section 2. I make the fur- 
ther point of order that it is not germane to section 1 of the 
bill. I call the Speaker’s attention to Rule XI and to the refer- 
ence there, to the effect that it has generally been held that a 
committee may not report a bill whereof the subject matter has 
not been referred to it by the House. The subject matter in 
section 2 of this bill is not referred under the rules of the 
House to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It is a subject which goes naturally to the Committee on Roads, 
and it has no place before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. There are instances where a matter has 
been referred to the wrong committee, and where the committee 
makes report and where objection is not made the committee 
then secures jurisdiction, but nothing has been referred to this 
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committee upon that subject. It has been reported without any 
reference of Any kind, and under the decisions there can be no 
question but that committee has no jurisdiction. 

I call the attention of the Speaker to section 4355, volume 4, 
of Hinds’ Precedents: 


It has generally been held that a committee may not report a 
whereof the subject matter has not been referred to it by the House. 


There was no reference of this particular part of this bill to 
this Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction of the subject matter under the gen- 
eral rules of the House and it is not in order. I quote further 
from Hinds’ Precedents, section 4355: 

Mr. Samuel F, Vinton, of Ohio, objected to the reception of the bill, 
on the ground that the subject matter of the bill had not been referred 


to the committee which reported it to the House, either by resolution 
or by the rules or otherwise. 


bill 


Debate arose. 


Mr. Stephens urged that the principle involved was one of great par- 
liamentary importance, whether any one of the standing committees of 
the House had power to originate and report bills upon any subject that 
had not been either generally or specially referred to it. 

The Speaker decided that the bill was not in order from the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures, not being a subject referred to them by 
the rules or the action of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, this ruling, so far as I am able to ascertain, has 
been generally followed by the Chair in rulings on this subject. 
It seems to me that where a committee has taken a subject 
which has never been referred to it and is not referred to it by 
the general rules of the House, the Chair must hold that it has 
no jurisdiction to pass upon it and report a bill. I insist upon 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule, unless the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas desires to argue the point of order. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I have no desire to do so. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, may I make some observations 
on the point of order? As to the question of jurisdiction that 
presents some difficulties I will have to admit, but, Mr. Speaker, 
this matter was not referred to the committee at the request 
of our committee, but it was first referred to the committee 
of which the gentleman from Iowa is the chairman. 

Mr. DOWELL. I beg the gentleman's pardon, that is not 
the subject that was referred to the committee that I made 
the point of order first on. The gentleman will note my point 
of order is as to section 2 which was not in the bill referred 
to our committee. 

Mr. DENISON. The House committee made only one amend- 
ment to the bill introduced. We struck out all after the 
enacting clause and rewrote the bill and put in some new 
matter. If objection goes to anything it goes to the whole 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, let me make this observation. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on Roads and at the 
request of the gentleman from Arkansas who introduced it, 
with the approval of the chairman of the Committee on Roads, 
it was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The bill having been referred to that committee, 
the committee acted upon it. The bill was not in the form 
the committee thought it ought to be, and we struck out all 
after the enacting clause and rewrote it in its present form. 
Now I think under these circumstances, the bill having been 
sent to our committee with the knowledge and consent of the 
chairman of the Committee on Roads the objection will not 
lie as to the question of jurisdiction; but even so the point 
is not well taken. But on the question of germaneness, I call 
attention to this. The Federal aid road act, section 1, contains 
this language: 


Provided, That al) roads constructed 
act shall be free from tolls of all kinds. 


under the provisions of this 


That is the provision of the Federal aid road act that this 
bill pertains to. Then there is a further provision: 

That necessary bridges and culverts shall be deemed parts of the 
respective roads covered by the provisions of this act. 


In other words, the Federal aid road act contains a provision 
that all roads constructed under its provisions must be free 
from tolls and contains the further provision, namely, that 
necessary bridges and culverts shall be deemed parts of the 
roads. Now, this bill as originally introduced and referred to 
our committee, liberalizes these provisions of the Federal aid 
road act and permits an expenditure of Federal-aid funds on 
the construction of toll bridges that are built by States and po- 
litical subdivisions such as counties and cities, and as it was 
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introduced it also permitted the expenditure of Federal-aid 


funds only on bridges but on the bridges aid their ap- 
proach¢ ) the rewritten bill divided it into two sections and 
put a further provision that the Secretary of Agriculture might 
expend Federal-aid funds on roads leading up to a toll bridge 


not 


and leading away from a toll bridge. There is no question in 
my mind as to the germaneness of section 2, as an amendment 
to section 1. They pertain to the same subject exactly. One 
specifies toll bridges and approaches, the other refers to roads 


ing up to and away from a toll bridge. I think the whole 


thing is germane, but outside of that there is but one amend- 
ment made by the committee; and it seems to me that the point 
of ore if good at all, ought to go to the whole committee 


amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The point of 


order is made against section 2 of the bill on the ground that 
the commiltt to which it was referred had no authority to 
report on this subject. The second point is made that it is 
not germane. The Chair doubts very much if the Committee 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has jurisdiction over 
the matter contained in section 2. 

But without deciding unnecessarily on that point, the Chair is 
clearly of the opinion that section 2 is not germane to section 
1. He, therefore, sustains the point of order. The question 


is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wus ordered to be laid on the table. 


as 


PUNISHMENT OF PERSON'S ESCAPING FROM FEDERAL PENAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York, 


who objected to the consideration of Calendar No. 890, the bill 


H. R. 15975, has withdrawn his objection and has authorized 
me to ask unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 890 
for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 890, the bill 


IL. R. 15975, which 
objection? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 
SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
House Joint Resolution 363, amending the joint resolu- 
“Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 


was objected to this morning. Is there 


Mi 


1 


conside 


tion entitled 


interior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved 


June 5 


mod 
1904 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent to consider House Resolution 363, which the Clerk will 
report by title 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 368) amending the joint resolution enti 
tled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior to with- 
hold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1924. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon? 
There was no obje tion. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 


4 


The Cierk read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold his approval of the 
adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 5, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, amended as follows: 

That where in said joint resolution there appears the word and fig- 
ures ‘March 4, 1926,’ the same shall be amended to read ‘June 1, 
1928.’ ’ 

Sec. 2. That the present members of the joint committee appointed 
under said resolution shall continue to act until the termination of the 


ventieth Congress: Provided, however, That where a vacancy will 


the Senate members of said committee due to their retir- 
March 4, 1927, the President of the Senate may 


imon 
in from Congress on 


fill such vacancy 
With a committee amendment as follows: 
Page line 7 
‘Spc. 3. That the 
hereby is, authorized 


> after insert a new section as follows: 
Attorney General of the United States be, and he 


nd directed to advise the said joint committee 
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as to what legal or legislative action should, in his judgment, be taken 
in the matter of the adjustment of the said Northern Prcific land 
grants.” 


The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW 

Mr. SNELL. I desire to make a statement in regard to the 
program to-morrow, about which several Members have in- 
quired. I have just consulted with the minority leader, and 
it is expected now that the medicinal liquor bill will be called 
up immediately after the conclusion of the exercises in memory 
of George Washington. ; 

REPORT OF CONFEREES REPRESENTING NEW YORK 

POWER COMMISSION 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
the report and minutes of the conferees representing the New 
York State Water Power Commission at the conference with 
the Federal Power Commission made to the Governor of New 
York on July 16, 1923. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the report of 
the conferees representing the New York State Power Commis- 
sion. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, how extensive 
document is that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I imagine it will take about 
five pages of the CoNGressionaL Recorp. I wanted to extend 
it in the Recorp in the Appendix. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman himself has examined it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. With very minute care. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has it any relation to any legislation 
now pending? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. It has relation to a Dill 
introduced by myself which is now pending before the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It has just this 
relation, that it carries out the theory of the bill which I in- 
troduced. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, I would not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
report and minutes of conferees representing New York State 
Water Power Commission at conference with Federal Power 
Commission to the governor at Albany, N. Y., July 16, 1923: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
THE CAPITOL, ALBANY, N. Y., 
Albany, July 16, 19238. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


STATE WATER 


a 


To the GovERNOR, 
The Capitol, Albany, N. Y.: 

On behalf of the water power commission of this State, we beg to 
report that we recently had a conference at Washington with the Fed- 
Power Commission, pursuant to section 613 of the State 
vation law, providing that our commission should cooperate with any 
authorities of the Federal Government in an endeavor to harmonize 
any conflicting claims of the State and Federal Governments to con- 
trol over the leasing or licensing of the use of waters for power pur- 
poses, to the end that the water-power resources of the State may 
be accelerated. This conference has resulted to a great extent in a 
conciliation of views of the two commissions as to their respective 
jurisdiction over the licensing of water-power projects, and we deem 
the matter to be of sufficient importance to call for this formal report 
in writing to you. We file with you herewith the minutes of the 
conference. 

In order to cover the subject fully, we shall divide our report 
chronologically into the following subdivisions: 

1. The situation prior to the enactment of the Federa} water power 
act on June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 1063) ; 

2. The Federal water powr act; 

3. The suit of the State of New York, in the United States Supreme 
Court, against the Federal Power Commission and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States; 

4, The answer filed by those defendants in that litigation; 

5. The conference; and 

6. Conclusion and recommendations. 


eral constr- 








— 
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I. THE 


CONGRESSIONAL 


SITUATION Prior TO THE ENACTMENT OF THE FEDERAL WATER 
Power AcT 


The United States and the various member States, for many years, 
have exercised joint jurisdiction over navigable streams within the 
limits of the respective States. The State exercises such jurisdiction 
because of its proprietary rights; and the proposition is long estab- 
lished that the authority of a member State over navigable waters 
within its boundaries is plenary, subject only to such action as Con- 
vress may take in the execution of its powers under Article I, section 
8, of the United States Constitution conferring power on Congress to 
regulate commerce among the several States and with foreign nations, 
Conversely, the proposition is also long established that this power 
of Congress to regulate commerce complete in itself, and may be 
exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other 
than are prescribed in the Constitution. But this power of Congress 
solely for the purpose of regulating commerce, and bestows no 
power on Congress to give original authority to anyone whatever to 
utilize the waters of a member State for the development of water 
power. The State having proprietary rights in navigable waters 
within its boundaries is primarily the “ franchise-giving” or “ licens- 
authority. The United States having at least a veto power 
under its above-described authority the “ consenting authority. 
Roth must coneur. For many years prior to the enactment of the 
ledera! water power act, this joint control over navigable waters was 
well settled, and any State, municipality, corporation, or individual 
desiring to Institute any project in a navigable stream was required 
to obtain Heenses, permits, or consents from both Governments. * 


II. 


rhe: Federal water power act deals primarily with water power 
rather than navigation, and if the Federal Power Commission attempted 
to upply the provisions of the act, in all their length and breadth, to 
water power development in navigable streams within the boundaries 
of member States, there would undoubtedly be an inyasion of State 
The fundamental question as to the act is how it will be ap- 
To explain. It first must be particularly noted that the act 
“ State” as “a State admitted to the Union (i. e., a member 
State) the District of Columbia, and any organized Territory of the 
United States.” It defines “ navigable waters ” “those parts of 
streanms or other bodies of waters, over which Congress has jurisdic- 


is 


is 


ing” 
o» 


is 


THe FeperaAL WaTer Powsr Act 


rights. 
plied, 
defines a 


as 


tion, under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
ind among the several States,” ete. Congress, in enacting this Act, 
was not dealing exclusively with the development of water power 


in navigable streams within the boundaries of member States. It was 
also and to a large extent with water power in navigable 
within the District of Columbia and in Territories and also 
with water power upon lands and waters which the United States 
itself owned within the boundaries of member States. Congress in 
disputably had full constitutional authority legislate, without 
limit, as to water power in the District of Columbia and Territories 
und also as to any and all properties or waters owned by the United 
States within the boundaries of member States. It also had a certain 
ind wholly distinct constitutional authority to legislate as to navigable 
waters within the boundaries of member States. In respect to the 
District of Columbia and the Territories and in respect to any 
ind all properties and waters owned by the United States within the 
boundaries of member States its power to legislate is of the character 
“ franchise-giving"’ or authority. In respect to 
navigable waters within the boundaries of member States its authority 
to legislate is of the character of a “ ’ authority, although 
there can be no basic objection to a statutory provision that such 
should be given ia the form of a Federal “ permit” or 
issued by a Federal “ commission.” 

The debates in Congress attending the passage of the water power 
ict were of a character calculated to disturb those who were interested 
in State rights, and the first point of criticism which the States were 
called upon to make against the provisions of the act was that it was 
drawn so as to make no distinction between the exercise of the separate 
functions of the United States Government, or so as to make no 
tinction between the different of properties over which Con- 
gress had jurisdiction of the one character or the other. Thus, the 
title to the act “An act to create a Federal Power Commission, to 
provide for the improvement of navigation, the development of water 
power, the use of public lands in relation thereto, and to repeal sec- 
tion 18 of the river and harbor appropriation act approved August 
8, 1917, and for purposes.” The question which arose on the 
doorstep of the consideration of the act whether there is such 
confusion that the proper administration of the act would necessarily 
result in the Federal Power Commission treating properties of the State 
in navigable streams within the boundaries of member States in the 
same way as the properties of the United States within the boundaries 
of member States or in the District of Columbia or the Territories. 
Similar instances of statutes of Congress which have confused various 
functions or powers of the United States and which, for such reason, 
have been held to be unconstitutional either in whole or in part, will 
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found in the Trade-Mark 
Employers’ Liability cases. 

The water power act also contained a number of specific provisions 
which, if held by the Federal commission to apply to navigable streams 
within the boundaries member States, would constitute a clear 
invasion of the constitutional rights of States. Some of will be 
taken up at a later point in this report. 
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be cases, the Civil Rights’ cases, and the 


of 


these 


Ill. Svir wy tue Unireo States Scurreme Corer 
last State called upon to 
legislation, what, if anything, should be 
done protect the rights of the State of New York 
in navigable streams the boundaries of New York State Ilon 
Elon R. Brown, and, his death, Charles A, Collin, Esq., were 
successively retained as special counsel to the attorney general to 
protect the rights of the State. Mr. Brown instituted a suit in the 
United States Supreme Court by the State of New York against the 
Federal Power Commission and the United States Attorney 
praying an injunction against these officers, restraining 
enforcing the Federal power act as against this State. An original 
bill was filed and was met by a motion to dismiss. Thereupon, an 
amended bill was filed, which dealt in greater detail than the original 
bill with the various water power projects of the State of New York, 
and what the last State administration conceived might be a 


The 


Federal 


administration was 
and to determine 
constitutional 
within 
upon 


consider this 


to 


General, 
them from 


threat- 


ened invasion thereof by the Federal Power Commission. 
1V. THe Derenpants’ ANSWER 
On January 1, 1923, your administration came into office. and 
thereafter the defendants filed their answer to the amended bill. The 
attorney general of New York called a conference at Albany between 


himself, Deputy Attorney General Edward G. Griffin, Mr. Collin, Hon 
George FE. Van Kennan, counsel to the State water power commission, 
and Hon. John Godfrey Saxe, whom the attorney general had retained 
as special counsel under this administration. 


It appeared that the defendants, by their new answer, instead of 
threatening to apply the Federal power act in such a manner as to 


invade the rights of New York, set forth a number of specific allega- 
tions or admissions, which indicated that the Federal Power 
mission recognized State rights and entertained an intent, in 
faith, to work in harmony with the State of New York. 

For instance, the defendants, in referring to applications pending 
before the Federal commission for licenses and permits in the State 
of New York, specifically alleged in its answer that the grant of such 


Com- 
good 


licenses and permits is in pursuance of the paramount power of the 
Federal Government over navigation, and is and would be no inter 
ference with any right of the State, set up in the amended bill or 


otherwise. While they alleged that they would act 
cations, they also alleged that, by the act (sec. 9 (b)), an applicant 
for a license from the Federal commission must submit to the com- 
mission satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with the 
requirements of the laws of the State within which the project is to 
be located, and that they have not issued a license to any applicant 
in the State of New York who has not complied with the requirements 
of the laws of New York, and have not threatened and not intend 
to issue a license to any applicant who has not so complied with the 
laws of the State, that they are not exercising, have not 
to exercise, and do not intend to 
properties or streams in said State 

Counsel have painstakingly analyzed the amended bil! and the said 
answer, and the latter further valuable 
to clarify the situation ; but it is unnecessary to weigh down this report 


upon such appli- 


do 


threatened 


exercise exclusive control over any 


contains admissions tending 


with a detailed analysis. 

On April 5, 1923, Mr. Saxe, at the request of the attorney general 
of New York, rendered an exhaustive confidential opinion in respect 
to respective rights of the United States and the State over navigable 
waters, and the availability of the pending suit as a means to obtain 
a decision in favor of the State in respect to any conflict of juris 
diction between the United States and the State of New York regard 


ing water-power development, and he concluded his opinion by advising 
an early conference between the State water power commission and the 


Federal Power Commission, looking to cooperation and the acceleration 
of development of our water-power resources Mr. Collin authorized 
Mr. Saxe to state that he concurred in the opinion Thereafter a 
further conference was held at the attorney general's office at Albany, 
and it was decided that before counsel commenced the taking of testi 
mony in the pending suit in the United States Supreme Court, the 
State water power commission should hold an early conference with the 


Federal Power Commission. 


V. THe CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 
This conference was held on May 10, 1923, and we submit herewith, 
in printed form, the minutes thereof 
The Federal Power Commission consists of three members, all Cabi- 
net officers—the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture The two Secretaries last named were 
present in person, and also Hon, O. C. Merrill, the ecretary of the 
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- con mission The Seeretary of War and Solicitor General were duly 
represented. The New York State commission was represented by the 
attorney general and the State engineer and surveyor, and by Deputy 
Attorney General Griffin, Mr. Collin, and Mr. Saxe. 

fon. Carl Sherman, attorney general, who headed the New York 
delegation, opened the conference by pointing out that it had come 
it in view of the New York statute which imposes a duty upon the 

State ce ission to cooperate with the Federal commission with respect 
to recone g. if possible, and harmonizing any conflicting claims. 

If there i conflict, we want to know it, and maybe we can harmon- 
these differences of opinion, or maybe we can get to the point where 
here some way of testing any disputed question.” 
= Ife stated the fundamental propositions, in part, as follows: 
We believe that after the Federal Government has exercised its 
ipervision with respect to navigation, water power, as such, developed 
on navigable streams is the property of the State, and the State may 
develop the same without further Federal interference; that if the 
State then seeks to license it to private enterprises, that the State has 
ch power; that it is the State which may derive a revenue therefrom 
if anyone may derive a revenue from private enterprise for the develop- 


ment of water power; and that if either the Federal Government or the 


State may eventually recapture the power after granting a private 
license for a term of years, the State is the one that eventually would 
ke the ownership, uncer proper legal regulations, of the water power 
er the term of the license had expired.” 
RECAPTURE 
Phe first point in controversy which was taken up was the provi- 
sions of section 14 of the water power act which would indicate that 
the United States Government might assert the right to recapture, for 
its own purposes, the power development on navigable streams in New 
York which constituiionally belong to the State by reason of its pro 
prietary rights. This section, so far as material, reads as follows: 
‘Sec. 14. (Authority of United States to take over projects—com- 
pensation, condemnation.) ‘That upon not less than two years’ notice 
n writing from the commission, the United States shall have the right 
ipon or after the expiration of any license to take over and thereafter 


io maintain and operate any project or projects as defined in section 3 


hereof, id covered in whole or in part by the license; * * * upon 
ihe condition that, before taking possession, it shall pay the net in- 
vestment of the licensee in the project or projects taken * * ® plus 
. h rensonable damages, if any to property of the licensee * * * 
2 not taken may be caused by the severance therefrom of property 
taken * * * Provided, That the right of the United States or any 
State or municipality to take over, maintain, and operate any project 
censed under this act at any time by condemnation proceedings upon 
payment of just compensation is hereby expressly reserved.” 

fie Federal commission, at the conference, took a position as to 
these recapture provisions that virtually removed them from contro- 
vers Mr. Merrill, replying to questions of Attorney General Sherman 

nd speaking for the Federal commission, said: 

‘With respect to the question as to the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recapture property under license at the end of the license 
period, it is our opinion that the act itself does not grant that author- 
ity; that the authority must rest, in so far as the Federal Government 
has it in its constitutional powers, and its constitutional powers at the 

time would limit it to the right to take property for govern- 
mental purposes, and that for such purposes it does not need to have the 
Federal water power act at all * * *, That provision * * * 
is net primarily te give the United States ownership, but to enable it 
to serve ‘ ‘ney for securing for States and municipalities this 
: ownership of property at the end of 50 years—that was the primary 
_ purpose for which that legislation was enacted by Congress * * — *, 
‘he provision, then, is primarily for the benefit of the States and 
municipalities, if they desire for the next 50 years to go into the busi- 
ness of municipal ownership.” 

There was also involved in this identical question the incidental 
question whether the Federal Power Commission would insist upon 
inserting in such licenses as it hereafter grants in New York a condi- 
tion permitting recapture by the United States at the end of the license 
period. The conditions under which all licenses shall be issued are set 
forth in detail in section 10 of the act and do not expressly recite any 
condition permitting recapture Section 10, however, provides that 
licenses may contain: 

“(g) Such other conditions not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act as the commission may require.” 

The commission in one permit (not license) which it has granted has 

» inserted a condition for recapture. We, therefore, deemed it important 
to ascertain the policy of the commission in this respect; and Mr. 
Merrill, in reply to a question from Mr. Saxe, said: 

‘It was expressed in that particular permit—-the Niagara permit, I 
think you talking about—in order to clear up certain aspects of 
it. We do not generally put it in our licenses,” 

We thus have a definite understanding between the two commissions, 
that the provisions of section 14 were not enacted pursuant to any 
attempt of the United States Government to recapture our properties 
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licensed by it, and that a recapture condition will not ordinarily be 
inserted in Federal licenses. New York State, therefore, is in a pos 
tion, where, if at any time the Federal Power Commission adopts 
a different policy and attempts to apply the recapture provisions to 
New York properties, New York can readily raise the question in th 
pending or future litigation, and establish that the constitutiona) 
rights of New York are being invaded by threatened misapplication 


of these provisions, which the Federal commission may properly app! 
to properties of the United States but can not apply 
of a member State. 


to properties in 
streams 
2. FEDERAL CHARGES 

The State of New York also concerned with the provisions of 
section 10e, relating to the conditions to be inserted in Federal licenses 
which suggest that the Federal commission might claim the right to 
exploit State water power for its own financial benefit. 

This 


is 


subdivision first provides that one of the conditions to be 
inserted in a license is that the licensee “shall pay te the United 
States reasonable annual charges for the purpose of reimbursing the 


United States for the cost of the administration of this act.” 
is no objection to this provision. 

The section then provides that these reasonable annual charges 
also include a charge “for recompensing the United States for th 
use, occupancy, and enjoyment of its land or other property.” ‘Ther 
is no provision that the United States is to be recompensed for th: 
use, occupancy, and enjoyment of State “lands or other property. 
The question thus arose as to what construction the Federal Powe: 
Commission places upon this language. Mr. Merrill, speaking 
the commission, unequivocally declared that the act “was never 
intended a revenue-producing measure"; and when Mr. Saxe 
requested his interpretation of the section in question, he replied: 

“Mr. MERRILL. I said* ‘on navigable streams in general.’ If the 
Government has property—property of the United States, like that of 
the new Troy Dam, for which license was issued to Henry Ford—there 


There 


shall 


lor 


as 


is a charge for that. If the Government owns the land, as it does 
in the West, there is an additional charge for that; but the general 
situation on navigable streams is that it merely makes charges for 


reimbursing the costs of administration. 

‘Mr. Saxe. You have confirmed, in that respect, our view of it.” 

It thus appears that New York, at this time, has nothing to fear as 
to the United States insisting on a condition in its licenses for power 
development in New York streams providing for the exaction of charges 
for State land or other property. 

8. JURISDICTION AS TO SELECTION OF LICENSEES 

One of the most important questions discussed at the conference was 

whether the Federal commission might assert any right to grant a 


license to an applicant who was not satisfactory to the State com 
mission. The Federal power act provides, as follows: 

“Sec, 9. That each applicant for a license shall submit to the com 
mission * *® * (b) satisfactory evidence that the applicant has 


complied with the requirements of the law of the State within which 
the proposed project is to be located with respect to bed and banks 
and to the appropriation, diversion, and use of water for power pur 
poses and with respect the right to engage in the business of 
developing, transmitting, and distributing power, and in any other 
business necessary to effect the purpose of a license under this act.” 

We directed a number of inquiries to the commission involving its 
construction of this section. Mr. at one point, asked the com- 
mission what its position would be if the New York commission should 
grant one application to “ A,” and A and a contestant “B” then made 
application to the Federal commission, would the latter have jurisdic 
tion to grant a license to B instead of to A? Mr. Merrill answered 
this question as follows: 

“Mr. MERRILL. In the first place, it could not be granted to any 
one who had not complied with the requirements of section 9b of the 
Federal act. Assume that only A had done this. The commission 
would, nevertheless, under the act, have authority to say that it will 
not issue a license to A because it is not satisfied with A’s plan. 

“Mr. Grirrin. You would not regard it as unreasomable to grant 
a license to Company B? 

“Mr. Merritn, They must have such authority from the State 
is comprehended within section 9 of our act—the right to occupy 
beds and banks and divert the water, and the right to engage in the 
work of developing power. 


to 


Saxe, 


as 


“Mr. GriFrin. They must have, first, a license from the State water 
power commission, and second, satisfactory plans? 

“Mr. Merrity. If the license from the State covered those items 
named in the act. 

“Mr. Grirrin. As I take it, the worst situation that could possibly 
arise is that there would be a deadlock. * * * You would not 


presume to have authority to settle it for the State over the head of 
the State of New York, and, on the other hand, the State of New 
York could not settle the question without the approval of 
commission, That is about the substance of it? 
“Mr. Mpreive. Yes. * * * #‘&OJ| think it would 
the two agencies to before acting. That 


your 


for 


are 


advisable 
what we 


be 


confer is 


working for in each of the States.” 
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uNYT OF POWER OF FEDERAL COMMISSION TO DETERMINE “ ADEQUACY 
or PLANS 


Throughout the conference, one subject was repeatedly mentioned, 
which Mr. Merrill referred to as a “ shadow of conflict.” This question 
was whether, if the State commission should grant a license and the 
rederal commission should be satisfied as to the way the water power 
wuld be taken from the stream so far as navigation was concerned, 

the Federal commission assert the right to go beyond that and 
sk into the “ adequacy” of the power development as a whole? Thug 
Mr. Merrill, at one point, said: 

‘Mr. Merritu. Now, of the two plans presented which were of equal 
merit and one of the applicants had State authority and the other 

did not, the only ground upon which the commission could deny 
it would be upon the alleged ground that the applicant did not provide 
for an ‘adequate’ development. 

‘Mr. SHERMAN. Do you speak, then, of the ‘ adequate’ development 
of water power, or do you use the term ‘adequate’ with respect to 
adequate protection of navigation? 

Mr. Merritu. No; ‘ adequate’ as a whole. 

“Mr, Saxe. That is just where the distinction we are contending for 
comes in, 

“Mr. Mprritne. That is a point upon which we would not fully agree 
from a theoretical standpoint; the question is whether we can agree 
from a practical standpoint.” 

Later on the Attorney General brought up this question again, saying: 

‘Mr. SuprRMAN, There seems to be now one question that might bring 
about a conflict, and that is your use of the word ‘adequacy’ * * *. 
Do you remember whether you used that term as to ‘inadequacy’ with 
respect to navigation, or ‘inadequacy’ with respect to water power? 

Mr. Merritn. To the development as a whole. 

“Mr. Grirrin. The Federal Power Commission claims a right not only 
to regulate navigation but also to regulate any water power arising 
incidentally to that navigation; that is your broad claim? 

“Mr. Merrite. I think that is pretty fairly understood. If you will 
consider that regulation means that it assumes the right to determine 
whether the structures put into that river make reasonable ‘ adequate’ 
ise of the resources, but when it comes to regulating rates or service 
in that project or any matters in connection with its operation other 
than keeping the plan from going to pieces, it is left entirely to the 
State, 

“Mr. SHERMAN. As I say, the State will stand by its position that 
after recognizing the Federal power and authority over navigation with 
respect to water power, the Federal authorities shall not be the judge 
of the ‘ adequacy’ of a power project as such. 

‘Colonel Keniry. The State has been reserving its rights on that 
business ever since I have been in the Government service, and yet there 
las been case after case come along, and when there was a specific case 
under cousideration there has been no particular difficulty about getting 


to her.” 


w 


56. THE BARGE CANAL 


The conference also considered the application of the act to New 
York's principal development—the barge canal. The answer filed in the 
pending suit specifically concedes that the act “has no application to 
structures placed in navigable waters prior to the approval of said act,” 
and that “the defendants have not taken, or threatened any action in 
regard thereto, and have formed no opinion as to whether any statute 
of the United States imposed upon them any duty in the premises.” 

\t the conference Colonel Kelly explained the position of the Federal 
commission as to the barge canal as follows: 

“There is a tacit understanding, and has been for a number of 
years * ® ® Tt has been recognized by Congress that since the 
State undertook this barge canal all the waters pertaining to that 
barge canal were given over to the State to do what it pleased with it, 
and the Federal Government has not exercised any jurisdiction over it. 
* * * And that is the underlying reason that this commission bas 
slarted up on the same principle, that they are not going to exercise 
iny jurisdiction over the barge canal functions in so far as it pertains 
to the waters taken for navigation purposes in that canal.” 

And again: 

“ Unless the policy were changed, the United States would not exer- 
cise any authority over this water.” 


6. STATE DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER 


The Federal water power act expressly recognizes and enforces the 
poticy which your excellency has so strongly advocated that State 
water power may be developed by the State itself under its ownership 
and State control, section 7 of the act expressly providing that the 
Federal commission, in issuing permits or licenses, snall give preference 
to applications by States and municipalities. The Federal commission 
has also put itself unequivocally on record as willing to enforce this 
principle. In the amended bill filed by the last State administration 
the State alleged that the defendants intended and threatened to 
prevent the State from continuing the construction of certain water- 
power projects and from commencing construction of certain 
water-power projects. The defendants met 


other 
this allegation by specifi- 
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cally alleging that section 7 of the act imposes upon the Federal 
commission the duty to give preference to the plans of any State, and 
they allege that the plans of New York State have not been submitted 
to the Federal Commission or to any agency of the United States. 

The situation in New York is that to-day we have no adequate statute 
authorizing State development and the State of New York can not take 
advantage of the Federal act nor the commission’s willingness to 
enforce it without an adequate enabling statute. At the conference 
Mr. Griffin brought up this point and Mr. Merrill declared: 

“Mr. MERRILL. It will license them as a matter of course unless 
they are so plainly inadequate that it would be unjustified. Of course, 
it has technically the same right to pass upon the plans of the State 
as on anybody else.” 

The foregoing analysis will sufficiently indicate the importance and 
breadth of the conference; other points were raised and discussed, but 
they are sufficiently covered in the minutes. For all practical purposes 
in the immediate future, the pending suit against the Federal officials 
has accomplished the objects for which it was brought. The acceptance 
by the defendants, in their answer, of the leading propositions consti 
tuting the basis of the complaint, and the full and frank confirmation 
thereof at this conference between the representatives of the Federal 
and State commissions, have apparently settled the principal proposi- 
tions for which the State of New York has contended and which the 
Federal Power Commission had previously seemed unwilling to accept. 
The disavowal by the Federal Power Commission of any intention to 
interfere with power developments in connection with the barge canal, 
and the expression of willingness to cooperate with the State and the 
International Joint Commission in State development of the power possi 
bilities of the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers, without claiming a 
proprietary right on the part of the Federal Government to share in 
profits therefrom, has now cleared the way, so far as the Federal Gov 
ernment is concerned, for power developments on those boundary 
streams by virtue of the concerted action of the State, the Federal 
Power Commission, and the International Joint Commission, We be- 
lieve that this conference marks a long step forward in cooperation 
between the Federal and State Governments in the development of New 
York’s water power. 

The State of New York has reason to be vigilant as to the future 
construction and administration of the Federal act. The debates in 
Congress and the broad terms of the act itself make it clear that 
there are those who are unconcerned with the constitutional rights 
of member States. On the other hand, the Federal Power Commission 
has apparently done no overt act which violates any State rights, and 
there is strong basis for confidence in the future arising out of this 
conference between the two commissions that the Federal commission 
will continue to recognize joint control and intends no act in derogation 
of State’s rights. 

We fully concur in your excellency’s message to the legislature, dated 
March 5, 1923, that New York’s water power “ must be developed in 
accordance with the enlightened thought of to-day, by the State itself, 
under State ownership and State control, to the end that all of the 
people may be able to realize the individual benefit which should flow 
to them from their own resources and their own property.” We fully 
concur with you that the next step to be taken is appropriate State 
legislation to carry out this policv, which would mean the immediate 
development by the State of the undeveloped water power available on 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence. We believe that the absence of such 
a statute jeopardizes the rights of the State in its relations with the 
Federal Government. 

New York is in a position to-day to own and control all its water 
power development upon its inland and border streams. How long 
she can maintain that position depends wholly upon her own disposi 
tion by appropriate enabling legisiation to make use of them, If the 
State is not able to obtain from its own legislature a grant of favorable 
legislation, it makes little difference whether it is the Federal commis 
sion or the State commission which licenses the State's power to private 
interests. In either case the water power of the State will be out of 
the hands of the people of New York, who really own it. The people, 
who are deeply interested in the development of New York's water 
power, have reason to be more apprehensive of opposition within the 
State to needed legislation authorizing State development of water 
power than it has of a possible refusal by the Federal Government to 
execute a formal consent to the State’s plans after such legislation is 
obtained and the State's plans are from time to time formulated and 
presented to the Federal Government. 

We therefore respectfully recommend : 

1. That we do not commence the taking of testimony in the present 
suit at the present time, but, with the permission of the United States 
Supreme Court, permit the suit to stand along for the present, unless 
and until the Federal Power Commission 
conciliatory position ; 

2. That the State of New York, at the carliest possible moment, 
enact the statute for State development recommended in your message 
of March 5, 1923, so that the rights of New York may not be jeopard- 
ized and the development of its water power delayed because of the 
absence of such a statute; 


should change its present 
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8. That the State water-power commission continue in close touch 
with the Federal Power Commission and endeavor to harmonize from 
time to time any conflicting claims which may arise, to the end that 
the development of the water-power resources of the State may be 
accelerated ; 

4. That during the coming session of Congress Federal bills relating 
to water power be carefully scrutinized, and that the State be repre- 
sented at any and all committee hearings in respect to any measures 
which may affect the rights of New York. 

Yours respectfully, 
CARL SHERMAN, 
Dwicnr B. La Du. 
EDWARD G. GRIFFIN, 
CnarxLEes A. COLLIN. 
Jonn Goprrey Sax. 


Minutes of conference between Federal Power Commission and New 
York State Water Power Commission, held at the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, at Washington, D. C., on May 10, 1923, at 
, p. mi 
Present: Hon. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. Henry 

«. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. Members of the Federal Power 

Commission: Hon. O. C, Merrill, executive secretary Federal Power 

Commission; Col. William Kelly, chief engineer Federal Power Com- 

mission: Maj. Lewis W. Call, chief counsel Federal Power Commission, 

appearing also for the Solicitor General; Mr. J. F. Lawson, assistant 
attorney, Federal Power Commission. 

Hon. Carl Sherman, attorney general of the State of New York; 
Hon, Dwight B. La Du, state engineer and surveyor of the State of 
New York. Members of the New York State Water Power Commission : 
Hon. Edward G. Griffin, deputy attorney general, New York; Mr. John 
Godfrey Saxe, Mr. Charles A. Collin, special counsel to the attorney 
general, New York. 

“Mr. SHerMAN. This is a conference between the two commissions 
and their representatives, in view of the fact that the New York 
law imposes a duty upon our commission to cooperate with your com- 
mission with respect to reconciling, if possible, and harmonizing any 
conflicting claims as to authority over water power to the end that 
the development of the water power resources of the State of New 
York may be accelerated. This is just a general discussion of what 
your commission feels its rights and general powers are, and, on our 
part, where we tell you what we think that our rights and powers 
are: and if there is a conflict we want to know it, and maybe we 
can harmonize these differences of opinion, or maybe we can get to 
the point where there is some way of testing any disputed question. 


“Secretary Work. That is good. Now, proceed to present what you | 


think are your rights and powers on the proposition. 

‘Mr. SHERMAN. The State of New York is concerned primarily with 
three types of water power in navigable streams. There are the so- 
called boundary streams, which include the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
Rivers; the surplus waters in the barge canal, which is a State 
owned canal; and with respect to other streams that I might designate 
generally as inland streams.” 

Now, we recognize that there is general Federal authority for super- 
yision over streams with respect to controlling their navigability, and 
the State of New York recognizes that the Federal Government must 
be consulted before navigation can be impeded and as to what way 
it should be impeded, and that the Federal engineers must, of course, 
protect the Government under that power. 

We recognize, too, that there are treaty obligations of the Federal 
Government with the Canadian Government, and that there is in 
existence an international commission with respect to international 
waters, and, of course, there is some authority in that commission to 
arrange between the different governments for disposition of water 
power. 

Otherwise the State of New York claims ownership and sovereignty 
over all lands under navigable streams within the boundaries of the 
State and their banks, beds, and waters, with the consequent right to 
use and dispose of any portion thereof; and we believe that, after the 
k’edera] Government has exercised its supervision with respect to navi- 
gation, water power as such, developed on those streams is the property 
of the State, and the State may develop the same without further Fed- 
eral interference; that if the State then seeks to license it to private 
enterprises, that the State has such power; that it is the State which 
may derive a revenue therefrom if anyone may derive a revenue from 
private enterprise for the development of water power; and that if 
either the Federal Government or the State may eventually recapture 
the power after granting a private license for a term of years, the 
State is the one that eventually would take the ownership, under proper 
legal regulation, of the water power after the term of the license had 
xpired. 

Now, that is the State’s position. 

Secretary WoRK. Yes. 

Mr. MPERRILL. With respect to the question as to the right of the 
Federal Government to recapture property under license at the end of 
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the license period, it is our opinion that the act itself does not grant 
that authority; that the authority must rest, in so far as the Federal] 
Government has it, in its constitutional powers; that its constitutions 
powers at the present time would limit it te the right to take property 
for governmental purposes, and that for such purposes it does not need 
to have the Federal water power act at all, the Federal water power act 
merely serving to fix the measure of value if properties are so taken : 
and that the purposes for which the Government of the United States 
may take over any project at the end of 50 years will be determined 
by its constitutional powers at that time. If they are not changed in 
the 50 years, it can take them over only for governmental purposes 
then, aS now; that provision of the act giving reserved authority to th 
United States to take over properties at the end of 50 years—to take 
them away from its first licensee, either for its own purposes or to grant 
them to others—is not primarily to give the United States ownership 
but to enable it to serve as an agency for sccuring for States and 
municipalities this ownership of property at the end of 50 years-—-that 


was the primary purpose for which that legislation was enacted 
Congress. 
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Without this jegislation the States can take over these properties 
at the end of 50 years only by condemning and paying “ just compen 
sation.” Under the provisions of this law the State can either condemn 
or take them at the price fixed in the law, which we believe would 
be less than it would be required to pay if it had to go into the courts 
and condemn, The provision, then, is primarily for the benefit of the 
States and municipalities if they desire within the next 50 years to go 
into the business of municipal ownership. 

Mr. GrirFin. Would the Federal Water Power Commission object if 
at any time prior to the expiration of the 50-year period, or imme- 
diately, the State, by purchase or by the exercise of its right of emi- 
nent domain, should take possession of a water-power project licensed 
by the Federal commission? 

Mr. MERRILL. Section 14 of the act reserves in States and munici- 
palities the right to take over any licensed project by condemnation 
proceedings upon payment of just compensation. 

Mr. GriFFin. All right. And that would be regardless of any pur- 
pose that we might want to use it for, whether our own development 
or some public development. 

Mr. Merrit. I do not think the purpose enters at all into the ques 
tion. It is simply “ Have you the constitutional and statutory au- 
thority to condemn?’ If you have, the statute reserves that right in 
respect to properties under license. 

Mr. Grirrin. There has been some question as to whether we had 
to take it over for a specific purpose. 

Mr. MERRILL. No purpose is expressed in the statute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. How about the question of revenue, Mr. Merrill? 

Mr. MerRIuL. The act provides for the collection of charges for one 
purpose only, as far as projects on navigable streams are concerned 
for reimbursing the United States for the cost of the administration of 
the act—and it was never intended as a revenue-producing measure. 
As I have told a former representative of your office, in discussing it at 
my office, in my judgment there is nothing whatever in the Federal 
water power act that inhibits the State from making any license 
charges or imposing any taxes——— 

Mr. Saxe. If I may interrupt, does not the act provide that in 
addition to the charges for administration there is also a_ provision 
that the United States may make a charge for the purpose of recom 
pensing it for the use, occupancy, or enjoyment of its lands or other 
property ? 

Mr. Merritu I said, “On the navigable streams in general.” If 
the Government has property—property of the United States like 
that of the new Troy Dam for which license was issued to Henry 
Ford—there is a charge for that. If the Government owns the land, 
as it does in the West, there is an additional charge for that; but 
the general situation on navigable streams is that it merely makes 
charges for reimbursing the costs of administration. 

Mr. Saxe. You have confirmed in that respect our view of it. I 
will tell you the real difficulty the State of New York is laboring 
under. The United States Government under this act is really exer- 
cising two entirely different functions. So far as its own water prop 
erties are concerned—so far as water properties in Territories are 
concerned—it has under the Constitution plenary jurisdiction, it can 
do anything it wants to do. So far as navigable waters within States 
are concerned, its function is entirely different, it is merely a function 
of consent to the extent of making sure that a State project does 
not interfere with navigation. In other words, so far as its own 
property is concerned its function is more a franchise-giving function ; 
so far as water properties within States are concerned our contention 
is that it is a mere consent jurisdiction. And if that is the final 
solution between the two boards and it is fully agreed to by the 
two boards that the application of the act works out that way, | 
doubt if there will be very much disagreement between them about 
a great many of the provisions contained in this act, which are 
entirely proper where applied to the properties which the United 
States Government owns. If those provisions should be applied to 
the State’s property within navigable streams, they would, in our 
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ion, be entirely void, and the action of the Federal Power Com 
-sion, if it attempted to apply them as to State properties, as to 
ible streams, would be an excess of power under the Constitu- 
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n attempted to be exercised by the Federal commission. 
Mr. MPRRILL. What are those two specific powers? 
Mr. Saxe. The two chief ones have already been adverted to. Any 


empt to recapture the State water-power preperties—lI will just tell 


1 a word about that. There is nothing in the Federal act which 
ovides that the license shall contain any recapture provisions. The 

tls of the license are set forth in full, and at the very end of the 
ecepse section there is sort of a grab-bag provision that the com- 


ssion may insert in addition such other conditions as it may require. 
vow. we are informed that certain for 
in New York-—you are actually putting your reeapture provision into 
license. We claim that you have not any right to put any recap- 
tu provisions into our New York our New York 
properties belong to the riparian owuer and to the State, as sovereign 
over all riparian owners. When you put a recapture provision in there 
there is a certain attempt on the part of the Federal Water Power 
ommission by way of license to indicate that you have got jurisdiction 
er our own property more than the consenting nature, to wit, in the 
iture of an ownership or a franchise-giving power. That, I think, 
the point of distinction. 


in instance, in One case 


cases- 


your 


licenses because 

















Mr. MerriLi. It was expressed in that particular permit—the Niagara 

mit 1 think you are talking about—in order to clear up certain 

pects of it. We doe not generally put it in our licenses, because the 
enses are issued under the act and the act provides- 

Mr. Saxe. I understand you generally do not put that in your 
icenses ? 

Mr. Merritt. It simply is not expressed in the license; but we con- 

ier it as much a part of the license as if it were in the license. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We may suppose that the licensees that the State 
might want to favor would be the same ones that the Federal com- 
mission would want to favor, or give the grant But, as a concrete 
‘ample, you have issued this license in the lower Niagara to the 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario, is it? 

Mr. MergriLu. Niagara, do you say? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The lower Niagara. 

Mr. Mrernine. The preliminary permit? 

Mr. SHPRMAN. The preliminary permit Soon you will act on the 

application after the survey and plans are properly presented 
| the eyes of your commission, the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
E the preper company to have that grant, you will issue the final 
. ermit under the act? Now, suppose our commission— the State com 
: nission—should want to give its grant to the contesting company, the 
0 Railroad Co I think the treaty waters are not involved in 
Pe that application, are the 
; Mr. Merrite. I rather think they ar Yes; I think it is a matter 
h to go before the International Joint Commission. They would 
interested, I assume, in the parties 
: Mr. SuHerMAN. They would be interested in the matter—the water t 
a e taken from the river under a certain plan. Suppose that consent 
a were obtained from the New York commission by the Gorge Co., and 
if ussume that otherwise the United States Engineers’ regulations were 
ES erly complied with, just as the other company, the Niagara Co 
: would be required to do Now, the State commission says, “ We want 
: s permit to go to the Gorge plant.” Your commission says, “ It 
B; tld go to the Niagara Co What would the situation be then, do 
k? 

Mr. Merriti. Do you reeall a provision of the statrtte that a license 

‘ issued only to some one who has certain specified State au 
itv? If there are contesting applicants for the same sit hoth can 
i ! hive this specified authority 

Mr. SrermMan. Ne 

Mr. Mrrerity, If bot! ld and did have this authority from th 
State, you would put it up to us to decide between them, If only 

ri one has the necessary authority, we can n inder our statute grant 
es Mr. SHERMAN. Suppose wi an t to ther id the Fed 
a mission refused to grant 

¥ Mr. MERRILL. There is a possibility we might get into a deadlock 
% W ire, however, dealing with tl authorities of some 20 or 30 States 
< al the has not yet arisen an instance of conflict between this con 
% missic ind the State authorities in deciding to whom a license should 

eae he granted 

ans 

4 Mr. SAx If I could interrupt for a moment, if the distinction, as 
4 I suggested, is recognized by both commissions, should not we act first 
® 


ecause we are really the franchise-giving power as to navigable waters 





in New York State, and should not you approve or disapprove after 
2 \ have acted? 
, Mr. Merrit. Our general practice is to secure, either formally or 
i informally, the consent of the State uuthorities before granting a 
cense. Ordinarily, before granting permits if there is any prot 
ability 
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Mr. Saxe. In this case you have granted a license to the independent 
company, whereas the contestant is the riparian owner. 


Mr. MERRILL. We granted a permit-—— 

Mr. SAxr. I mean a permit 

Mr. MERRILL. To the only one of the two applicants, in my judg 
ment, that appeared to have the State authority at the time. They 
came before us with an act of the Legislature of the State of New 
York just as the Lockport Co. came before us with a permit from tly 
State of New York. We have not acted in any case in the State of 
New York except where applicants have appeared before us with 
authority, statutory or otherwise, from the State. We have not acted 
on a single St. Lawrence case because it is involved in the international 


situation We have not even granted a permit, because until the recent 





State act there was no authority for anybody from the State of New 
York, so far as we could see 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think this is clearing up. ' 

Mr. Merritt, This is a matter, Mr. Secretary, in which we have 
exercised extreme care. It has been our experience that we have had 
no difficulty in reaching agreements with State authorities, and whilk 
technically, if everyone stood on his extreme rights, there are plenty 
of chances to reach disagreement and deadlock, we have assumed that 
people in a reasonable frame of mind can get together, and we have 
found that to be the fact 

Mr. SHERMAN. For the time being at least, in such instances in 
which the State of New York grants no permission, the Federal Power 
Commission would not grant its permit? 

Mr. MERRILL, The cominission would not grant a preliminary permit 
if it was certain it could not under the statute grant a license to the 
applicant, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Merrill, do you believe that the commission could 
link up various projects so that they niight become interstate in char 
acter and thereby come under the control of the Interstate Commer 
Commission or some other commission that the Government mis put 
in control? 

Mr. MegriLu. I do not think it can come under the Interstate Com 
merce Commission It could not without new legislation The Federal 
water power act provides that the Federal Power Commission may have 
jurisdiction in cases of interstate transmission of power if the ad ent 
States can not agree or ask its intervention. 

Mr. GrirFin. What we had in mind, Mr. Merrill, was the suggestion 
made by Governor Pinchot in his open letter that under license of y« 

mmission all power, we will say, in the St. Lawrence might be linked 
into interstate transmission lines, and then under regulation or p 
tion of price by your commission all of that po mi ve di d 
from New York and sold, for instance, in Vennsylvani r New Y« 
be left only so much of that power as this commission in its di ion 
might see fit to let New York have. The question right on the point i 
Do you believe that regulation of operation or prices remains wit 
State, or can that under the present Iaw be transferred to your com 


mission ? 





Mr. Merriny. I think in general it is with the Stat 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I notice that in your wer the Federal mi is 
not attempting to regulate. I wond f at is simply an exp sion 
of present policy. , 

Mr. Merrityi. It is a provision of the stutute that the commissi has 
no authority in intrastate regulation of rates and service if there is a 
State commission for that purpose It has authority in interstate only 
if the adjacent States get into conflict and can not agree 

Mr. Grirrix. Well, of course, and from our experience with th til 
roads the conflict between the control over St commerce at 
state commerce—we knew that control over interstat 
erally prevails. What I hay n miad is whether j 
laims authority to say that 90 per cent the power generates will 
say, roil Island in the S Lawrence shall go by trausmis 
into I’ isvivania and only 10 per cent m I distributed 
York 

Mr. MERRIiLI I could not answer 1 would h ta ¢ sid i 
would | e my doubt of that. 1 would have mere doubt than I 1 d 
have he econstitutionality of any State law m biting nar 

Mr SIIERMAN. One more questio Mr Mer i] Suppese t St 

inte 1 State license, sa in t Str. Lawrence, and the it 

treaty waters were involved, t} per lication 
rrangement made to pply to the jo commission und that 
application were made to the Federal i could the | } 
commission refuse to issue its perr ther the prel lary permit 
the final license’ 

Mr. MERRILL. I think it has t ity to « ‘ ut if no 
be assumed that it would exercise that authority except on good i 
I pre ime likewise the State has the uthority to deny to ar F) 
cant such authorization as is required under State law, but it i 
issumed that the State will pot do it exeept for good reason 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to eliminate in my question all question of 
proper regulation by the Federal Government, such as cor iplian vith 
the Secretary of War's proper reguiations; but, assaming every ng 
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is complied with excepting the grant of water-power rights, could the 
Federal commission then nevertheless refuse to grant the license? 


Mr. MrerriLy. I think it can not waive its authority to grant or not | 


to erant, because there must be authority from the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to go into a navigable stream, and the Federal Power 
Commission is the only agency of the Federal Government to grant that 
authority under the statute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Maybe I did not make myself clear. After the Fed- 


eral commission is satisfied as to the way this water power will be 
takei: from the stream, can it go beyond that, nevertheless, and say 
this particular company shall not have it? Suppose you have contest- 


ing companies and the State makes its finding—the State commission 
decides to give it to the A company, but for some reason or other the 
Bb company may be favored by the Federal commission. Now, the 
Federal comnrission is satisfied Assume that the plans for taking out 
the water aré identical, so that there is not any conflict as to the 
way or method in which it may be taken out. The Federal commis- 
sion is satisfied as to that.. The question is simply as te which of 
ihe two cempanies should have it. Could the Federal commission 
nevertheless deny it? 

Mr. Meraine. If it did, it would bave to deny it on the alleged 
ground of noncompliance with the statute. I think, under the assump- 
tion you have made, it would be an abuse of discretion if it did it. 

Mr. SuerMAN. Yes; I see. 

Mr. Merriti.. The commission under its statute would be interested 
in certain things: It is interested in securing the navigation in a form 
which is approved by the commission; it is interested in securing the 
best scheme of development; and the statute provides that as between 


contesting applicants it shall give consideration to the applicant whose 
plans are best adapted. Now, of two plans presented which were of 
equal merit, and one of the applicants had State authority and the 


other one did not, the only ground upon which the commission could 
deny it would be upon the alleged ground that the plan did not provide 
for an adequate development, which would be, under the conditions 
assumed, a subterfuge 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do you speak, then, of the “ adequate” development 
of water power, or do you use the term “ adequate” 
adequate protection of navigation? 

Mr. Merrit. No; “ adequate” as a whole. 


comes In. 


Mr. Merrie. You are assuming, in bringing up the shadow of con- 


with respect to | 
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with the development under the State license, not having procured 
the Federal; and vice versa the one who had obtained the Federg! 
and had not obtained the State would not be permitted to proceed 
And then we would have to try to get together, or we would have 
a deadlock. You would not presume to have authority to settle it for 
the State over the head of the State of New York, and on the other 
hand the State of New York could not settle the question without 
approval from your commission. That is about the substance of it? 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think we are far apart. 

Mr. Merrity. I think it would be advisab's for the two agencies 
to confer before acting. That is what we are working toward in 
each of the States. Whenever any application is filed with us we 
take no action on it before it is reported to the State, and where 
we have representatives in the field we have them deal with the 
administrative officers of the States, so that the two can act together 
and act concurrently, and we are finding it works very satisfactorily, 

Mr. GrirFin, And as a matter of comity you would naturally expect 
that the State commission would confer, formally or informally as the 
ease may be, with the Federal commission. 

Mr. Merrit. That is being done. 

Mr. SaerMan. I think some misunderstanding is due to this fact: 
Your commission granted this lower Niagara license—the preliminary 
permit—and you said you would not have granted it unless it had 
the consent of the State of New York. 

Mr. MerRRiILu. An act of the State legislature. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There may be some misunderstanding; but I think 
that the State of New York does not consider that grant effective— 
the old grant of the Niagara Lockport Power Co.—as to development 
since the enactment of the State water power act. 

Mr. Mernrity, I don't know how that was. The State water power 
act was not in effect when the permit was issued. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That may be the reason for the misunderstanding. 
We assumed that you had granted this permit even though the State 
of New York had not granted it. 

Mr. Merritt. As I say, we have occasionally granted preliminary 
permits where there appeared no probability of conflict, because we 
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| knew that the matter had to be settled before license was issued; but 


| Where there is probability of conflict we have not recently granted 
Mr. Saxe. That is just where the distinction we are contending for | 


flict there, that the engineers of the State and the engineers of the | 


commission can not agree on what is a reasonable development. 
Mr. Saxe. Here is the proposition: Supposing the State gives its 


license or franchise to Company A. Company A comes before you and 
asks for a Federal license. Company B also comes in with what you 
may think is » better scheme of water-power development. Our con- 


tention is that your only jurisdiction—we having granted the license 
to Company A—is to find out if that is “ adequate” so far as navigation 
is concerned; and that if the statute goes further than that, the statute 
does not apply to navigable waters within the boundaries of member 
states 

Mr. Merrinn. That is a point upon which we would not fully agree 
from a theoretical standpoint; the question is whether we can agree 
from a practical standpoint. 

Mr. Saxe. Take this Niagara development case that you have before 


you now We have both applications before us. Suppose we granted | 


the application to the riparian owner, you had not acted on either, and 
both ef them came down before you, and you find that both of those 
two companies were equally satisfactory to the State of New York, so 
far as water-power development was concerned, and you find that both 
of them were equal so far as navigation rights were concerned—neither 
of them affected navigation at this point—would you have jurisdiction 
to grant a license to Company B in place of Company A? 

Mr. Merrity. In the first place, it could not be granted to anyone 
who had not complied with the requirements of section 9 (db) of the 
lederal act. Assume that only A has done this. The commission would 
nevertheless under the act have the authority to say that it will not 
issue a license to A because it is not satisfied with A’s plan. 

Secretary Wawcctacr. Nothing mandatory under the law over this 
commission from the State. 

Mr. CGrirrin. You would not regard it unreasonable to grant a 
license to Company B? 

Mr. Merriti. They must have such authority from the State ag is 
omprehended within section 9 of our act—the right to occupy beds and 
sanks and to divert the water, and the right to engage in the work of 
developing power 

Mr. Gewrin. They must have, first, a license from the State water- 
power commission, and, second, satisfactory plans. 

Mr. MerriLy. If the license from the State covers those items named 
in the act. 

Mr. Grurrin, As I take it, the worst situation that could possibly 
arise is that there would be a deadlock. The Federal commission could 
not grant unless the State was satisfied. I use the wrong word in 


r 


saying “grant.” But the applicant would not have power to proceed 


preliminary permits except after the approval of the State authorities 
unless the applicant appeared to have already complied with such 
requirements of State law as our act specifies, 

There is no getting away from the position that these matters can 
not be satisfactorily handled unless the two ageficies, whose authority 
to a certain extent does overlap, work together. Let me refer to one 
instance—that Lockport case—where the applicant came before us for 
the authority to divert 500 second-feet of water from the Niagara 
River into the barge canal, and came before us with a permit from the 
State, agreeing to transport that 500 second-feet of water. I went 
up to Albany last January and conferred with your commissioner of 
conservation and, while I did not get the chance of talking to Mr. 
La Du, his representative was there, and I asked that the authorities 
of the State of New York give us the data about the canal—whether 
in their judgment the diversion of that water would interfere with 
navigation; how it should be got through the canal; if it should not 
go through the canal, where they wanted it to go—and told them that, 
as far as I was concerned, in my recommendations to the commission 
I would meet the wishes of the State of New York. 

Mr. La Dv, Yes; and I appeal for a Httle more time, and I ask at 
this time how much more time will be required—— 

Mr. MERRILL. The matter still rests, 

Mr. La Du. My investigation with reference to bringing that 500 
second-feet for the canal waited until the canal was opened. I as- 
signed an engineer to that work, and he is working on it now. I 
will get to you as soon as possible the result of my investigation, and 
I will come down and go over it with you in the very near future. 
I think that is better than to write a letter here. What we want to 
determine is whether we might not use that 500 second-feet for our- 
selves; and it might be proper to ask now, if we do need that 500 
second-feet for canal purposes, would we be permitted io take that 500 
second-feet ? 

Mr. MERRILL. For navigation? 

Mr. La Dv, Yes. 

Mr. Merrity, Is not that right recognized under the treaty? Such 
use does not come out of the allowance for power that is set forth 
in the treaty. 

Mr. LA Dv. Supposing I, as State engineer, have got a little power 
scheme all of My own. Supposing we want to bring that 500 second 
feet down through the canal at some future time. We use that water 
for navigation and also for power purposes. Would that be permitted? 

Mr. Merrinti. If you are taking no more water than you need for 
navigation, the treaty would cover it. If you wish to divert water solely 
for power, the authorization of this commission would be necessary. 

Mr. Grirrtn. There can be no question, in view of the denials in 
the Solicitor General’s answer, that the Federal Power Commission 
claims no right to look into the adequacy of development carried on 
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It will allow either as 


he State itself. its license to the State 


ter of or 
\ir. MERRILL, It will license them as 
<0 plainly inadequate that it would be 
the same right te pass on 





course 
a matter of course unless they 
unjustified. Of course, it 
technically the plans of the State as 
ybody else. 

GriFFin, Then the reason you do not claim the right to license 
projects is that if the State at a later time should start to build 


»wer house to utilize surplus waters of the canal, then you would 


M 


i us to come here for a license. 
Mr. MerRILL. You would not otherwise have authority, any mor 
anybody else. 
Mir. GRIFFIN, I speak only of the navigation of the barge canal 





Mir. Merritt. No authorization from this commission is required f 
tion use alone. 
( nel KeLtiy, There is a tacit understanding, and has been for a 
r of years. I do net think it is of record particularly; but it 
n recognized by Congress that since the State undertook this 
canal all of the waters pertaining to that barge canal were 
ver to the State to do what it pleased with it, and the Federal 
rnment had not exercised any jurisdiction over it. They debated 
irisdiction on the barge tanal before the Troy Dam was built 
t includes the Mohawk River And that is the underlying reason 
this commission has started up on the same principle that they 
not going to exercise any jurisdiction over the barge canal fune- 
in so far as it pertains to the water taken for navigation pul 
in that canal 
> Mi LA Du. In other words, in case the State should deem it advis 
» divert water entirely within the boundary of the State for use 
F structure built for barge canal purposes, we might have to 
to the United States Government for a permit to develop that 
P er and to use it for municipalities. 
lonel _Ketuy. Unless the policy were changed, the United States 
P d not exercise any authority over this water. 
i Mr. SuerMan. But in no event could anybody else use the water 
out the approval of the State of New York. 
F Colonel KELLY, I think that applies 
Mr. SHERMAN. There just seems to be now one question that might 
Fs y about a conflict—everything else would seem to be pretty much 
Ey lerstood—and that is your use of the word “adequacy.” Now, 
Ss ink you have said you were not quite prepared. You wanted to 
5. omething over when we were discussing that before. Do you 
an iver whether you used that term as to “inadequacy” with re 
ig { navigation or “ inadequacy’ with respect to water power? 
2 I Merritn. To the development as a whole. 
Nt Mr. SHermMan, And I wonder if we should not obtain your view 
Mb M Merritt. Off hand I should say that a project on the 8S 
; e, for example, if it provided for 400,000 horsepower when 








0O0 were available would not be approved by the commissior 
it were agreed that the project would eventually be fully 
= ed 
ra Mr. La Du. We should not. 
Ir. Merritt. You would not, of course 
M (RIPPIN. The Federal Power Commission claims the right not 
to regulate navigation but also to regulate any water powell 
E » incidentally to that navigation. That is your broad claim? 
; MI Merritt. I think that is pretty fairly stated, if you will con 
a ‘ hat “ regulation’? nveans that it assumes the right to determine 
3 ther the structures put into that river make reasonably “ ade 
? { use of the resource; but when it comes to the question of 
Sa! iting rates and service in that project, or any matters in con 
ree u with its operation other than keeping the plant from going 
re pieces, it is left entirely to the State. 
Ee Mr. Grirrein. That is a very fair statement. In other words, if 
ee wel two applicants, and they both had a proposition and 
é& ir plans approved for the development of so many horsepower, th 
os titude of your commission would be to accept the one which we 
ivored, they both being equal so far as power and navigation were 
th erned 
M MERRILL. Decidedly 
Mr SHERMAN, If you will permit me, then, I will read from the 
I t of the subcommittee on dams and water powers, dated February 
, 1909, by Chief Justice Taft when he was Secretary of War This 
e State of New York has adopted for its position, Judge Taft's ruling 
that report. You are probably familiar with it 
Mr. MERRILL. No. 
Mr. SHERMAN, I would like to read it Dow Maybe that would be 
Ipful. I am quoting now from that report 
§ But even if it had been a navigable stream, and even if the appli 
a cation had been made, and properly made, to this department to say 
i whether his would interfere with navigation, if the department con 
Fi cluded that it would not interfere with navigation, then it is not 
4 within the power of the department to withhold its expressing such 


far 


an opinion and granting such a permit so as the United States is 


concerned for the purpose of aiding the State in controlling the water 
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power. All the United States does, assuming it to be a navigable 
stream, is merely to protect the navigation of the stream. With 
reference to water power it has no function except in respect to 
water power which it itself creates by its own investment in prop 
erty—that it itself owns—but with respect to the water power of a 
navigable stream which may be exercised without reference to the 
use of the river for a navigable purpose, that is controlled by the 
laws of the State.” 

That is about the position of New York 

Mr. MErrity. You accept Judge Taft rather than Senator Root? 

Mr. SHERMAN. We accept Judge Taft's ruling If we can get you 
to say, We accept that,” we are pretty much in accord. 

M Merritt We can not, of course, say that; but for any practical 

rpose I do not think it is necessary that we should, 

Colonel KELLY. Judge Taft's statemer was based on the statement 
of the laws which were on the statute books at that time, which w 
the laws of 1899, in which you will find the duties of Secretary 
War in regard to navigable waters. Since that time there ar: ldi- 
tik il tatutes 

‘I SHERMAN, It may have been, and ne theless the department 
had broad powers under tl statute I think the tige had reference 
to constitutional powers 

Mr. Saxe. The additional statute that has been placed upon the 
statute boob is this new water power act w h is perfect pre ! 

S$ to property which the United States owns nd the main question 

the q tion of application ar tl u n of application shou 
i determined aceording to th eport which the Attorney Gene l 
las just referred to rather than for the United States to attemy to 

ssert power regulation over State navigable streams 

Mr. SHERMAN. As disti lished from regulation f navigati 

Mr. Saxe. Absolutely. 

Colonel KeLiy. You hav rought a case to test that 

Mr. SHERMAN. One of the additional reasons we are here is that 
the answer of the Government, while it left some room for de 
practically conceded certain rights in the State such as we have dis 
cussed here. So maybe there is not any wruit 

Mr. COLLIN. They conceded so *h that we thought ther nigt 
not be any real conflict 

Secretary Work. Did I understand vou t iv that thet was mm 
case pending which you could set up to work > There is 
case ending now You just want to r the ound for future 
contingencies, 

Mr. COLLIN. There was no specific case where there was direct « 
ict where thes have said, “ You can do some particular thing,” 

nd the State has said, You can not do it.’ 

Mr. GrirFin. There is not any pending issue in the Supreme Court 
at this time The answer of the Government is mostly pleas in avoid 
ince ol parate defenses or denials of what we claim is the Govern 
ment position So we have not any sharply drawn issue to-day, s 
far as I can personally see, except one fi as to the right f the 
rovernmentf, not only to control naviga n, but also i seemin 
claimed right to control water power, which arises as an incident te 
n gation That seems to me to be the only rply drawn 
and o far as your commission is administratively concerned, you do 
n seem at this time really in a practical way to press your ultima 
el to its logical conclusior 

Mr. CoLuin. The action that is now pending in the Supreme Cor 
has arisen from our construing the Federal water power act as possibl 
attempting to give the Federal Government much larger powers ned 
jurisdiction than the Federal commission has construed, and it would 
seem as though this conference pretty nearl iminates the r D 
for commencing that action 

Mr. MERRILI hat is what I told uur people in Albany last January 

Secretary Work. The Supreme Court of il State or the | ed 
States? 

Mr. Cotuin. The Supreme Court of the United States 

Mr. Mereri_L. There are no grounds of conflict that reasonablk peopl 
can not avoid 

Mr. CoLtuin. The answer brought us to this conferer « hethe 
there was a real controversy—a real conflict—that we assumed would 





arise from the commission’s asserting the wers that seemed to b 
given by the Federal water power act 

Mr. MERRILL. I think you alleged in bill powers greate th 
Congress gave, and overlooked certain express limitations in the a 
itsell 

Mr. Saxe. Well, the debates in Congress in ited at the t < 
the act might be construed to give you fa ke \ n those 
which you are attempting to exercis b ve istrued the act just 8 
you are construing it, except this o1 q mm W h is involved in 
word adequacy,” and the answer by the Government indicated t 

ry possibly the Government was const ne it the same wa e did 
I thought we might open the door for future conference ind if t 
disagreements became sharp we could immediately have a test ea 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am going to come back again to this question of 

idequacy as applied to navigation, or “ adequacy as applied 


water power regarding which I quoted from that report of Judge Taft, 
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iad ask you after you have considered it further, Mr. Merrill, if you 

un give us any further views on it. There is no hurry about it, but 
maybe there will be an opportunity to straighten that out. 
Mr. Merarite. There is one rule laid on the commission: 

Chat all licenses issued under this act shall be on the following 


conditions 





) That the project adopted including the maps, plans, and specifi- 
‘ shall be bh as in the judgment of the commission will be best 
( cd to a comprehensive scheme of improvement and utilization for 
t ry s of navigation, of water-power development, * * *” 
s 10) 
I mimissic bas to take into account uses other than navigation 
t t provision of the law; but, as I say, there is no necessary 
t need arise there between people who are endeavoring to 
tA Yes; excepting, of course, this commission, the present 
Feder imissio is not to be here forever, and it might be fruitful 
i I imite nderstanding if there is a possibility of a 
it may not mean anything at this time. We are 
ilo ull right 1d probably shall continue to do so, and per- 
t be a concrete example where there will be a real 
irs to come, or perhaps never. But the State takes 
sitior nd I can sum up, as I have said, in the words of Judge 
If the mmission disagrees with respect to that, let us straighten 
en t it uture time by presenting a proper controversy 
M M i Phat ix } way, of cours that that could 
i eca ny " ision the present commission might 
! ) ‘ i succeedi comniission 
MI S \s I tate will stand by its position, that, 
‘ I bode power and authority over navigation, 
W I Ww t Federal authorities shall not be the 
‘ tl faw power project as such. 
e State is been reserving its rights on that 
s evel eth beon in the Government service, and yet there 
! ! tlong, and when there was a_ specific 
der deia m ther is been no particular difficulty about 
I i I ime that comes up the general question is 
1 t into ‘ 
Mr. SHER) It is ¢ forting that there should not be any great 
0 ) ‘ of what we have learned to-day, that there ean be 
| ise iss i t Federal Government to any interest that has 
State's consen That eliminates the question of conflict pretty 
] I i Che worst that could happen then would be that 
\ ad sbe lendlock, that the State will not see any Federal 
mini n giving licenses over the head of the State commission So 
[ say ven if the is that slight conflict, it is pretty much eliminated 
f tp ses as long as it is recognized that the Federal author 
i r a « igreement with the State, can not supersede the 
Ss nl rant in disregard of the State’s position 
Mr. GRrirFrIN, I vas the late Senator Brown's conception that the 
Bee | Power Commission would as a practical matter claim as navi- 
© ( ul therefore jurisdiction over—practically every stream in 
New York except brooklets; that it would include every river that was 
loggabl that it would include waters that had not been navigated 
r vears 
Mr Merritt, I am rather inclined to think that Senator Brown had 
such difficulty in making bis case that he had to strain it There are 
veral decisions of the commission published in its annual reports, of 


its findings with regard to navigability It has two classes of streams: 


Those which are navigable in fact, or which are suitable for naviga- 
i hich a wholly under the statute; and those other cases of the 
ivigable sections of navigable streams, and nonnavigabie tribu 
taries, where construction would affect navigability of the navigable 
ectior In } sing development of those nonnavigable sections and 
navigable tributaries, a man may come to the commission or not 
= e pleas Lhe my take his chances and go ahead If he comes 
ie© commission and files a declaration of intention, then the com- 
! on makes finding, and if the commission says that the preposed 
development would aff the interests of interstate or foreign com- 
merece he has to take out a license; if they say it would not, he pro 
ds under State law with no further liability to the Federal Govern 
me if he proceeds without filing his declaration, and if in fact, 
! now or in the future, the structures that he puts in there affect 
the uavigable capacity of the stream below, he is subject to the prohi 
tions of the act, of 1899, and his structure may be required to be 
d \{ man ean keep out of this difficulty if he wishes 
Mr. Grirrin. Take nonnavigable tributaries. The commission is only 
t ested in the diversion of the water If the water is returned to 
lonnavigab stream, we assume that it will not affect the navi- 
wability of the stream 
Mr. Mereaite. The only cases that have come up so far of nonnavi 
g sections are storage propositions If there is no storage 
involved 
Mr. SuerRMAN. T am going to get back te that Niagara, Ontario & 
Loc} rt temporal permit that was granted, ‘The Federal commis 
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' sion acted favorably on the application on the assumption that the 


applicant who received it had full State consent. 


Mr. MERRILL. Yes, 

Mr. Lawson, That was granted February 21, and your act was 
passed May 21. Your law must be retroactive. 

Mr. Merritt. The commission has not acted——— 


Mr. SHerMAN, There is a disagreement between the State, I think 


and this particular company as to the effect of the old grant, This 
company claims that it has some future power, and the State takes 
the position that it had simply the rights of water power that were 
in contemplation at that time and not any general rights. Ther 
may be litigation, There may be further legislation. We had assume 
that the Federal commission had acted without taking into consider; 
tion as to whether the State had given its consent or not 

Mr. Lawson, It was a special act of the legislature. 

Mr. Merritt. We have not acted on any case in the State of Ney 
York where there has not been presented to us what we deemed ade 


quate State authority. 





Mr. GriFFIN. Referring to the Black River, are you sufficienth 
familiar with the physical location of our water powers in any 
general way to say just what classes of streams you regard as n 
navigable tributaries and just the names of some streams that you 
regard as navigable waters? 

Mr. Mrereini. That is pretty difficult T presume the Hudson ar 
the Delaware would be classified as navigable streams. 

Colonel! KeLiy. The Mohawk was a navigable stream, and I presu 
could be so construed; but I think if you will go over the long recor 
that has been piled up in connection with the barge canal you will 
find the United States Government considered whether it would build 
the canal, and the State took it up. Since that time, the uniform 


action of the Federal Government has been to tell the State, “Go ahead 
and do what you want to It is your project.” 

Mr. La Dv. I think that statement Is quite true. 
nected with 


I have been cor 


tie 


State 27 years, and I know that was the case with 
regard to Troy Dam 
Colonel KeLiy. [ do not think you can put the barge canal and th 
streams that are a part of it in a general class with all the rest 
Mr. Grirrin. I spoke of water power arising as an incident to navig: 
tion. I suppose the commission properly conceives that many water 
powers arise entirely independent of navigation and don’t regard all 


water power as an in 
Colonel Ketiy. The 


ident to some kind of navigation, do you? 
Federal water power act contemplates, 
navigable streams. anybody is going to develop 
development shall be made in such a way as to 
navigation at the same time, 

Mr. GRIFFIN 
navigation ? 


however, 
power, the 
benefit for 


If for 


get the 


Does every power in every conceivable stream afl 


Mr. Merritt. Colonel Kelly is speaking only of navigable streams 
Mr. Grirrin, Is it possible to speak of any developments that do no 
nfect navigation at all? 


Colonel CALL, There are that do not 


tion of this commission and 
Mr. MERRILL, Fully 90 per cent of New York streams are outside 
Mr. GriFFinx. Take the lower Niagara Gorge: 


many 
never will, 


conre under the jurisdi: 


is that navigable? 


Secretary Work. You do not mean that 90 per cent of the strean 
do not contribute to a navigable stream? What do you construe th 
attorney’s question to mean? Where docs the navigable stream en 
wheu you come out? Little streams flow into big. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. My question is all premised on Senator Brown's theor) 


If that were true, the commission wou: merely claim jurisdiction ove 
every little power development, no matter where it was situated in 
New York, whether on the Hudson or on the upper reaches of th 


Hudson or back in the woods some place on a litile power stream, 
Mr. Merritt. The position Senator Brown took wus absurd unless it 
was taken for purposes of argument. 


Mr. Grirrin, That is what we want to get at. 
Mr. SuHermMan. The fact of the matter is that there are a lot of sma 
water-power developments in small streams that do not pay any atte! 


tion to the Federal commissien, nor do they, either, to the State con 
mission, They go right ahead and nobody bothers then, 

Mr, LA Du, Otherwise they come for authority to build little dam 

Mr. Merriiy, If you will look over the commission's decisions on the 
Saco River in Maine, the upper Connecticut, the Menominee in Wiscon 
sin, and—what was the later one in New Hampshire? The Merri 
mac——you will find that it has not taken any such position 

Secretary Work, Anything further, gentlemen? 

Mr. SuerMan. I think that is all. 

(The conference then adjourned at 4.20 p, m.,) 


PURCHASE FEED 

Mr. JOLLNSON of South Dakota. 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 8. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 


Ot AND SEED 


Mr. 
5Os2. 
South 


GRAIN 


Speaker, I move to 


Dakota moves ‘ 
The Clerk will 


to suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 5082, 
report it by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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A bill (8. 5082) authorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 for the ] q little storm-stricken area in Illinois. I am 
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| informed by the 
ise of seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be supplied to farmers | Department of Agriculture that they will take cognizance of 
e crop-failure areas of the United States, and for other purposes. | the hearings before the committee, and of what is said on the 





The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? floor of this House in the allocation of these funds. Personally, 
Mr. RAINEY. I demand a second. [I am clear that the State of Illinois would secure for that 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- | little storm-stricken area $25,000 or $50,000, which, no doubt, 





is consent that a second be considered as ordered. would be all that would be necessary for the pureha ol 

the SPEAKER The gentlenYan from South Dakota ask orn there. I am also « lear that the State of Kansas and 

imous consent that a second be considered as ordered., Is | Nebraska would be entitled to come in under the provisieors 

re objection ? of this bill, and any other parts of the United Siates th ire 
Ui ‘ . . . . . 

Nhe vas no objection in the Northwest, or in the cotton States. If there should be 
SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. a storm, even after ( ongress adjourns, they would b itled 
Clerk read as folloy . to come in under the un illocated porti nS of the bill 

} } | i am not gome:e tt adiscuss he bill further beenau 
nacted : F the Secreta of griculture is hereb iuthor . : rv 
Oe ee eee ae : mene 7 very little time. This is no precede: There have | 
for 1 ron of QoT c alka ¢ eer or = » farmers , A an » 
f the croj f 1927, t nake advance ge} ar t ecm rs 1 | of these bills passed by Congr in 1 i. 1922 ’ > 
t and storm stricken areas, comprising what are known as | gq, »,.4 provide gifts, but loans These loans mad 
St 8 1 . s ‘ 1ited St “. } , . 
’ ; ton st . United we provisions of the bill provid | i a I { ] l 
find ft sp need for such assistanc xists for pul 
sw a for : ' portion of the money, must si note and giv« 
t t corn y mn ed, lt le seer seed . I } ! i 1 } 
cron ti I sf ) i land iv ft 
serys x f f land f iz ind, w nec ; ~ 
‘ t i ’ ‘ ‘ — at ; 
1 Seed ed, and fertilizers and li sume t t i . 7 
nw irnead to tie I i ‘ ‘ 
es, | Ss. « iles shall } m sue rms 1 co ' 
! ul I ve om 1 such t 7 a’ \ ret i to the Government Vl t I l 1 
j s t Sec 1 i ! 
p ' is as t ‘ ( ‘ ' | ill « mone will | ‘ i i 
includin } i by each fa r to the s m this li will not ¢o ] G I 
i th obtained him for rop oduction - « - 4) ) 
t I l ‘ fer iz btaines h l : rT. sy 
) I 1d fertilizer ol ined ft ugh ir. MICHENER Will the gentleman vield? 
= ae we © r this sect » = : ? Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Ye 
tl Ss ! ry f vriculture be ec mer u rent secul | . . ar 7 
oo ol \ worn ’ Ti d med s ic y | Mir TICHENER rhe rentleman s thi 1, ! 
i total amount of advar loans, ot iles to lish precedent. Has the Government e ; : 
mer shall not exceed the sum of $300 All such advances or ‘ ; 
: app lation for the purel f fertilize ! ! ) 1 
1! be made through such agencies as the Secretary of Agri production ? 
. nay — a = oo 7 : Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota I will s to th entle 
eby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in rom M tran that ti e was om uch loan ad I 
. 1t otherwise appr oat ‘ a1) ‘ s sf) te eo 
™ push ih _ een “1g paler ene: ; ey though I am not ‘rtain about t How I 
tely a able: Provided hat of § 1 amoun ( more than . . 
ly available: Provided, 4 ; : +. ae cn that loans have be made with refer ) ) 
10.000 shall be used for loans, advan , or sales for fertil r in 
S . . » awe . 1 th « : Dichh i Was reterring il ul iV 
strk hn areas, in t eotton States of Georgia and South iro ’ “NY 
{ en re in he t ( i 4 I It MICEIENF : Just whi re i his n n - 
d western Alabama, and not more than $600,000 shall be used , 
it | 
ns, advances r sa for fertilizer or fert er material or . . . a ond 
i lyances, o1 | ertilizet o f iliz a é . - Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. A large part of this will 
( suenr ¢ ne stock i yr S icke nreas ori and | . ‘ a . . . 
! ugat a st in storm-str x rea 7 ae aa ' - go to South Carolina. in the listrict represented by th 7 
I ryrort ( That t less I $5,000,000 this und sdali . . . . oe . - 
' Provided, That n ess than $), — a man from South Carolina {[Mr. McSwain] The Departn 
ble i » Stat f South Dakota, Nort lakota, and Montana, . ool ' : 
e in the States o ian i, cm l : ta ‘ i of Agriculture has made a complete and comprehensi au : 
2. That any person wl shall knowing make any false repre e 4} : 8. : 
ak : mee r ; kK ae | ee? of this entire situation and they report that for two yea) here 
! rv the purpose of obtaining an advance win, Or Sale under : . a 7 
Por : s “ 3 ; . a has been practically no crop in that area Then, too, a part 
act shall t “onvictio thereof be punishet yy a fine of not . . : : : 
‘ pom conv! BSCS: PS 7 wags Tie: 2 ote | of the money for fertilizer will go into Georgia and Alabama 
, Mm) P \ risour I o xce ing si) is, otLn “TYTN rm . . 
I 1,000 or by impri iment not ¢ eedin ix mon or ( Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact. is th emerge lue 
fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota is recog to the fact that the soil is worn out and needs replenishing 
d for 20 minutes. and is the Government going to establish the precedent of 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill | furnishing fertilizer for worn-out land 


riginated in the IHlouse when I prepared and introduced Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No 





House bill 15973. An identical bill wus introduced in ¢he Mr. FULMER. Will the ge em permit 1 ‘ ] 
Senate by Senator Norspeck, was amended, and is the bill | gentleman from Michigan 

er consideration. Instead of reporting the House bill, | Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota I will let the vent} WD 
Senate bill 5082 was reported by the House committee If it | from South Carolina answer the gentleman, although I « d 

ses to-day it needs only the President’s signature answer him. 

lt provides for a loan by the Government of $8,600,000 for Mr. FULMER I will say to the gentleman that the soil is 


purchase of wheat, oats, corn, barley, and flaxseed, legume | splendid but they have to use fertilizer every yeur and it is 
seed, for seed purposes, of nursery stock, of feed and fer- | just as important to have fertilizer for wheat, oats, and corn 
tilizer; and, when necessary, to procure such seed, feed, and | as it is for cotton 
ilizers and sell same to such farmers.” It is for the crop Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota As a matter of fact hey 
1927, and it is to make advances of loans to farmers in | have had no rain there for a long time 
ught and storm-stricken areas comprising what is known as Mr. MICHENER. That is the point I am makin rhey 


N hwestern States and the cotton States of the United | have to use fertilizer every vear, so that it is not a real 
States, |} emergency, and if we are to be called upon to furnish fertili 
{ do not propose to take up the time ef this House to tell | where it is needed every year we are treading on a da 
the difficulties that the farmers of the country are in. For | pat! 
» weeks in the House and in the Senate we have listened to Mr. FULMER. It is an emergency when you consider the 
ech after speech from gentlemen coming from all parts of fact that we have had a drought for two year 


e United States, from Florida to Tennessee, and from Ten Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I wish to 
essee to Texas, from Texas to Washington, and back to | gentleman from Michigan that the reason for this item this 
illinois, and then up to Maine, showing the distress among | year is because they have had no rain there for the la two 
the farmers | years It is not for the purpose of entering into a 

It must be conceded that they are in a terrific plight, particu | p licy of furnishing fertilizer, but they are in the sam i 

larly in parts of the country where they have not had a good | tion as we are in the Northwest where we did not have 
crop. | Mr. MICHENER. What effect has fertilizer on rain 
‘he benefits of this bill are not confined to certain States. | on fertilizer’? 
[t is true that $5,000,000 of it is confined to the three States | Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota You can not 21 1! 
of North and South Dakota, and Montana Not more than without rain 
$2.500.000 is to be used in the cotton States of Georgia. South Mr. MICHENER You are providing the fertilizer, w i 
Carolina, and Alabama, and $600,000 in Florida and Louisiana. | provide the rain. [Laughter.] 
\ There is a half million dollars not allocated in any way, and | Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. God Almighty will } ‘ 
¢ I call your attention to the fact that much of the rest of the | do that 
bill is permissive. } Mr. MICHENER. Now, with respect to nursery sto 
Two weeks ago, when the bill was not foreed to a_ vote, is the nursery stock to go? 
| Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That goes to Flori 









the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RatNey] desired $15,000 for 
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Mr. MICHENER. Is that due to an emergency? J 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, That is due to the terrific 
storm they had there. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is purely an emergency? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Purely an emergency. 

Mr. MICHENER. We are not starting a general reforesta- 
tion policy by this appropriation? 

M JOHNSON of South Dakota. Absolutely not; and I 
want to say in this connection right now that I do not like 
these precedents any better than the gentleman from Michigan 
does, nnd if it were not because of an extreme emergency this } 
measure would not be brought before the House; it would not 
he indorsed by the Budget as it has been, and it would not be 
indorsed by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MICHIENER. There are some sand lands in northern | 
Michigan where they need fertilizer. They do not happen to | 
be in my district, but would there be any chance for the 
farmers up there, who can not grow crops without fertilizer, 
to get some of this fertilizer appropriation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not unless there has been 
In that case I think Michigan would be a 


a diought up there. 
Northwestern State. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. When the gentleman speaks about the North- 
western States, does that include Minnesota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. ROMJUE Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUK. How many States have these areas referred 
to in the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The entire Northwestern 
States and the cotton States. Roughly speaking this would in- 
clude a great part of the United States. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does the report specifically set up the areas? | 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; it states Northwestern 
States and the cotton States. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a pork-barrel bill almost | 
without a precedent in the history of this House. Of course, 
farmers are in a distressed condition, and we have been hearing | 
about it for a long time. 

Let me call attention to some of the provisions of this bill. 
The bill appropriates not more than $2,500,000 for purchases of 
fertilizers and for other advances in the cotton States and not 
more than $600,000 for fertilizer, nursery stock, and so forth, 
in Florida and Louisiana. Now, bearing in mind that this bill 
permits not more than these expenditures in these States, let 
me call your attention to the last clause in the bill: 


Provided, That not less than $5,000,000 of this fund shall be avail- 
able in the States of South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana. 


Iu other words, these three States are going to get $5,000,000, | 
und it is made obligatory upon the Depariment of Agriculture 
to spend that much there, and they can also get as much more 
out of the other appropriations as is not needed in those par- 
ticular sections. 

We have had appropriations before for South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and Montana. In 1921 and in 1922 we had appropria- 
tions for this purpose for South Dakota and North Dakota, and 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, and when we had appropria- 
tions applying to these five States the appropriation in 1921 
amounted to only $1,900,000, and in 1922 to $1,500,000 and odd. 
Now, eutting out the States of Idaho and Washington and 
leaving alone in this appropriation the States of South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Montana, we have this remarkable provision | 
that not less than $5,000,000 of this amount shall be expended 
in these three States. 

This appropriation applies only to drought and storm-stricken 
areus of the Northwestern States and to drought and storm- 
stricken areas of the cotton States. It is nonsense to say that 
this bill can be applied to any flood-stricken area. I have pend- | 
ing before the Committee on Agriculture a bill asking for an 
appropriation of $100,000 for flood-stricken sections in Illinois, 
where 9,188 people at the present time, in 14 counties, are being | 
tuken care of by the Red Cross, and where the losses have been 
between $15.000,000 and $20,000,000 due to a flood unprecedented 
in the history of this country. There was no pork in that prop- | 
osition. Other gentlemen are here asking for appropriations | 
for their flood-stricken sections in other States, and we are told 
by the gentleman from South Dakota that any attempt to | 
amend this bill, which carries at least $5,000,000 worth of pork 





for his State and the adjoining States, will result in the defeat 
of this measure. Do not send it back to the Senate, his posi- 
tion is, because of it goes back to the Senate, he says, in effect, 
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the Senate has seen the error of its ways, and you can not pass 
it through the Senate. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. As I understand it, there is no absolute desti- 
tution or immediate relief in the bill. It is simply a question 
of assisting the farmers to regain their feet and begin pro- 
ducing crops. Is not this working jr t to the contrary of the 
measure \7e passed last week, when we appropriated money to 
get rid of the surplus crops? We are now appropriating 
$5,500,000 to increase the surplus. Is not that, in a measure, 
just exactly what we are doing? 

Mr. RAINEY. Why, not at all. In the McNary bill we 
made an appropriation for the purpose of establishing a price, 
and it is to be repaid by the farmers. Here is a bonus which 
might give to 50,000 farmers in these three States $100 apiece. 

Mr. BEGG. How about the contribution toward the pur- 
chase of fertilizer? 

Mr. RAINEY. ‘That is worse than any of it. That estab- 
lishes a precedent vhich may be continued for all the years, 
and if you furnish fertilizer vor the States where they need 
it—and all the States in the old South need it—why not fur 
nish horses and why not furnish mules for them and why not 
feed the negroes while they are making the crops? 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 11 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 


| gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarnry] has misread the language 


of this bill. He stated that its provisions required the expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 of the money in the State of North Dakota 
and other sums in other States. The language of the bill is 
that that amount shall be available for loans in that State, but 
there is no obligatory requirement that it shall be expended. 

The precedents of this legislation in the House are three in 
number. In 1921, 1922, and 1924 Congress made similar appro- 
These appropriations, like the one carried in this 
bill, were for loans to be secured in every instance by a first 
lien on the crops raised, and have been habitually made, under 
the discretion granted the Secretary of Agriculture, only after 
investigation both of the financial responsibility and the moral 
responsibility of the borrower. 

Of the loans previously made under this type of legislation, 
72 per cent of those made under the first bill, 77 per cent of 
those made under the second bill, and 58 per cent of those 
made under the 1924 law have been completely repaid, prin- 
cipal and interest. 

Mr. RANKIN. On the purt that is unpaid the lien is gone. 

Mr. FORT. No; the loans have been renewed and new 
mortgage liens taken on the crop. That has been done on the 
1926 crop, according to the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Money was paid in 1926 on loans made in 1921. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is it not true that this group of men in 
distress at this time have never been in distress before? 

Mr. FORT. That is true. There is one other motive for my 
favoring this, and that is the distress is not merely among the 
farmers but the banks are closed in the entire section. In the 
Dakotas particularly, where this distress exists due to the crop 
failure, there are few Lanks. 

Now, these loans are limited to $300, and in the experience 
of the Government the average loan applied for has been $125. 


| The experience of the Government, as I have said, in this sec- 


tion of the country where loans have previously been made is 


| that 75 per cent of the loans have been repaid in spite of the 


fact that distress has continued. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How much were the appropriations in 
previous years? 

Mr. FORT. I have not those figures in mind. Now, I want 
to add one other thing. The South Dakota section, which is 
as large as my entire State of New Jersey, and \,hich has had 


| this distress this last year, has not heretofore suffered from 
| drought. This is an abnormal occurrence. They have had 


two droughts, one succeeding the other, and that coupled with 
the failure of the banks puts them in such a position that 
unless the Government loans them the money, as they have done 
to other sections of the country, they can not plant a crop. It 
it not a gift; it is a loan of a type which in our past experience 
has been repaid, principal and interest. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr, Carver]. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have never been 
Nor am I! 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
placed in the attitude of the dog in the manger. 
in that attitude now. But I do not believe that this bill ought 


to pass. [Applause.] I do not think it ought to be passed 
because it is unfair, sectional, and discriminatory against those 
Srates not named in the bill. 

I admire my friend from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. I 
always like to follow him. He is efficient, active, aggressive, and 
au all-round amiable chap, and if he gets this bill through Con 
¢ : allocating this amount of money to his State, to the utter 
disregard of the rights of all other States. his people ought to 
keep him in Congress for the balance of his natural life 

Laughter. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mir. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; I have only five minutes. I 

ill yield if the gentleman will give me more time. 

tive million dollars will go to North and South Dakota and 
Montana: two and a half million dollars for Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Alabama; $600,000 for Florida and Louisiana: 
in all, $8,100,000, out of a total of $8,600,000, and the other 

5 or 40 States of the Union may participate in what is left 
they can make the proper showing. 
(he only reason that I have heard urged here why this bill 
hould be passed in its present form and should not be amended 

hat if it is amended the Senate would kill it; that the 
Senate would not stand for it any further; that the Senate 
would filibuster it to death. Mr. Speaker, during my service in 
Congress I have served on some 50 or 100 conference commit- 
tees. I do not reeall ever yet walking into a conference com- 
mittee when that same threat failed to be made by the man- 
gers at the other end of the Capitol. _I doubt not that every 
man who has been on a conference committee has had the same 
( xperien e, 

Yet not in one instance on the committee on which I served 
has such a threat ever been carried into execution. Even so, 


has this branch of Congress become reduced to such a low 


' 
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House that we can pass a bill carrying $250,000,000 to relieve 
the farmer’s distress because he is producing a surplus and 
then within a few days, out of the same till, make an appro- 
priation which, if it has any effect, will tend to increase the 
surplus. It seems to me that the one doctrine makes the other 
inadvisable. If it is advisable to pass one bill, it should not be 
advisable to pass the other. If we start on this kind of a 
policy there is no stopping place, and we will create absurdity 
after absurdity. There are thousands of articles grown in 
this country. We will be appropriating for everything from 


| peanuts to polywogs, and it will require an omnibus bill 


Mr. JOHNSON oft South Dakota. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I regret that I have not the time. Even if the 
procedure were entered upon, we ought to adept a national 
instead of a sectional policy. Every year there are always 
sections of the United States that are in distress. An amend 
ment was offered in committee that was first carried in com 
mittee which would have stricken out the names of the States 
and make this money available for use in any section of the 
country where it might be needed If we ure to adopt any 
policy of this kind, that is the kind that should be adopted. 
The three States, which were the chief reason the other bills 
were passed, are the ones that get $5,000,000 of the $8,000,000 
herein appropriated. This bill when it was originally 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen 


intro- 


| duced was confined to just three States, and these other States 


ate that we must surrender all of our rights to legislate? | 


lluve we reached that low stage of imbecility when we must 
t cross a “t” or dot an “i” of Some bill that comes over 
from another legislative body, because, forsooth, Calphurnia has 
t had pleasant dreams? 
Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 


Mr. MOREHEAD. It was stated by the gentleman from | 


South Dakota that perhaps the State which I represent might 

“i help. Ido not think that Nebraska needs any help 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Let us not have any discussion 
upon that phase of it, because the gentleman’s State has not 
cot a Chinaman’s chance to get it under this bill. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. sut we do not want it. 

Mi. CARTER of Oklahoma. It is said that seed must be 

pplied. What kind of seed? Wheat, oats, barley, corn, flax 
seed Why was that great staple of the country, cottonseed, 
left out of the bill? We were advised by a Member of the 
House that if cottonseed were put in and it went back to the 
Senate, it would be killed. My friends, in my opinion this 
House will never reach that high state which was intended 
by the Constitution, and which the people expect of it, until 
t begins to assert its independence of every other agency on 
the face of the globe and not be frightened by these blustering 
bluifs 
Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does the gentleman remember that Senator 
Smitu, of South Carolina, objected to an amendment in the 
Senite and opposed it and succeeded in defeating the amend 
ment to inelude cottonseed upon the ground that there was no 
need for cottonseed ? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the Senator from South Caro- 
lina made any such statement as that, then he knows very 
little about the cotton section of the Southwest; and, again, 
that brings us back to the point that this is strictly a sectional 
bill and is unfair and discriminatory against all sections not 
liamed by its terms. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, when a habit is once formed, it is 
very hard to shake off. 
of five years that the section to be benefited primarily by this 
hill has been before the Congress asking for this character of 
legislation. I think it is a bad policy for Congress to pursue, 
to embark upon such a proposition as this. It is opening up a 
Pandora’s box. Snakes are likely to run all over the country, 
Secause if we embark on a policy of furnishing aid to this or 
that section merely because it happens to be in need, there is no 
place for the Government to stop. It seems paradoxical in this 


would not have been suggested but for the fact that the original 
bill was drafted to be confined to three States. A whole bunch 
of other States are now included and still the bill remains 
sectional. This House should refuse to pass this bill; and if it 
passes any bill of the kind, the wisdom of which I seriously 
doubt, it should be a national bill. We should not approprinte 
money one day to relieve distress caused by a surplus and then 
turn around and appropriate money the next day to inerea 
the surplus. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to have somebody from the South discuss this for qa moment, 
and I yield four minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. [McSwaIn]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is with a feeling of unfeigned sorrow that I recall and here 
recite the conditions prevailing in that part of South Carolina 





which I represent in part, and continuing from there on to 
Georgia, that justifies our appeal for relief to the Federal Gov 
ernment. We in that part of the country, like all Americans 
are an independent, self-reliant people. But the conditi that 
| confronts us now is not due to our indelence or our indifference 
or our laziness, but it is due to Providence in that for two 
years, 1925 and 1926, we have not during the growing sea 
received sufficient rainfall to make crops In 1925 in the 
months of August, September, and October there was practically 
no rain, and crops which had grown to a state of sap and milk 
before the end of summer simply withered up. Again in 1926 
there was practically no rainfall in May, June, and Ju and 
the seed that had been put in the ground lay there and neve! 
germinated, so that when finally the rain did come the first of 
August the seed came up, but before the crop came to maturity 
the frost caught it. What is the undisputed fact? Here is the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin of the month of February. 1926. which 
just came to my desk on Saturday, and in it I find these fas 
First. as I said, we are self-reliant people. The first y we 


This is the third time within a period | 


could stand it, but the second year, coming directly followin; 
the first, broke many of our banks It rendered our peopl 
unable to pay interest on their mortgages, and the tenant cla 

of farmers on the property this year will be unable to strike a 


lick in order to make a crop unless they get help from this on 
from some source among our people. 

Now, for the month of December, 1926, the Federal reserv: 
statistics show that there failed 114 banks with dem 
about $45,000,000. And in what States? All these ba 
for the most part in South Carolina, Georgia, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, and Texas. In the eri 
cultural sections of our part of the South Atlantic State 
Northwestern States, and the Southwestern States here 
droughts have occurred the banks that rely upon the if I y 
people for the payment of indebtedness that has been ip red 
in the making of crops have gone to the wall, and « ple 
to-day are facing a disastrous condition Old people and 
85 vears of age, say it is not comparable in economi listre 
to the worst condition that we have passed through since th 
days immediately following the Civil War. So we 1 the 
circumstances are such as to justify these peop that } ean 
proud history, suffering a condition that is no faul their 
own morally but by that Providence by whose grace th must 
labor and live, in asking that this condition be helped. Som 
thing has been said about fertilizer. I will tell you, just lik 
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my friend from South Carolina Mr. FuLMeR says, that to ask 
our people to undertake to grow a crop in these sandy and 
gravelly soils of the South Atlantic States without fertilizer 
will be asking them to expend their labors during the whole 
year 1927 absolutely in vain. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expiréd. 

Mr. RAINEY Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 
ang? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes remaining. 


Mr. RAINEY. No; I think I have more than that. The 
eentieman from Texas yielded back some time; I had nine 
minutes, and he had four minutes, and he yielded back some 
timé 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas had only a frac- 
tion of a minute left. 

Mr. RAINEY. I used four out of my nine minutes. I was 
advised that I had nine minutes. I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to appeal to the member- 
ship of the House to vote this motion down. If you do, we can 
then bring this bill up under the regular rules of the House 
and have a chance to amend it. 

There is absolutely no reason, no justice, and no moral excuse 
for excluding from the terms of this bill those flood sufferers in 
the various flood-stricken sections of the country and attempting 
to confine $5,000,000 of this appropriation to three supposedly 
drought-stricken States of the West. 

I went before the Agricultural Committee and I appealed to 
them to include in this measure the people who have recently 
suffered from the flood in the Tombigbee River Valley in 
eastern Mississippi and western Alabama. Hundreds of homes 
were flooded or washed away. Thousands of cattle, horses, 
hogs, mules, and chickens were drowned in that flood. Many 
people were drowned. There is no way to calculate the number 
of negroes who lost their lives in the flood. Yet the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNSON] appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and opposed an amendment to take care 
of those unfortunate people in this bill for fear it might inter- 
fere with this inquitous clause that confines $5,000,000 of the ap- 
propriation to the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana. Are you going to indorse such unmitigated selfish- 
ness? 

I am not sure but that those people would call for but very 
little of this fund. But you ought not to ignore these unfortu- 
nate people and pass this political bill. 

If you are going to start out on that kind of policy, ignoring 
the real sufferers and paying political debts out of the Treasury, 
then it is time to call a halt and kill all of this legislation. I 
ask you to vote down this motion, as we did the other day, 
and give us a chance to yote on it under the regular rules of the 
House so that we can amend it. 

They say some Senators will kill it if it is amended, and give 
that as the reason why they are afraid to give us a chance to 
amend a bill which requires $5,000,000 of this money to be 
expended in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. On 
the face of it it is an outrage to bring in such a bill as that and 
ask this Ilouse to pass it, under suspension of the rules. I 
sincerely trust you will vote down this motion, and let the 
matter come before the House in the regular way, and try it 
on its merits, give us the right to amend it, as we should have, 
and not come here and force this political pork barrel bill 
through the House in this way. 
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I did not want this sum to be allocated. I would like to have 
discretion given entirely to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
dispose of these funds. The Senate has amended the bill and 
allocated all but $500,000 to stipulated sections, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit a short question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I can not yield. 

i am sure the gentleman from Mississippi and the gentleman 
from Illinois and the gentleman from Oklahoma, if they can 
mike a showing, can have some allocation made. If they suc- 
ceed in killing the bill, they will prevent their constituents from 


| getting relief out of the $500,000 unallocated. 








If you will make this a uniform proposition, so that the Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture may use this money where it is needed | 


and where it is necessary, very well. Although I do not agree 


ordinarily with this class of legislation I would not oppose it. | 


But I will be perfectly frank with you, I doubt the propriety 
of Jegisiation of this kind at any time. [Applause.] 


has expired. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not blame the gentleman. 
I would not, if I were in his place, either. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, two-thirds hay- 
ing voted in the affirmative 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 208, noes 49. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls for the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking this vote by yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.]| ‘Twenty-six gentlemen have arisen—not a_ sufficient 
number. 

So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to. 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under the 
rule the conference report on the bill (H. R. 15547) to authorize 
appropriations for construction at military posts, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 

PENSIONS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass H. R. 13450, granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
suspend the rules and pass House bill 13450, with an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the widow or remarried widow of any 
person who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States during the Civil War for 90 days or more, and was honorably 
discharged from such service, or regardless of the length of service 
was discharged for or died in service of a disability incurred in the 
service and in the line of duty, such widow or remarried widow having 
been married to such soldier, sailor, or marine prior to the 27th day 
of June, 1905, shall be paid a pension at the rate of $40 per month, 
but nothing in this act shall be construed as decreasing the rate of 
pension granted by any other act. 

Sec. 2. That the pension or increase of the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shal! 
commence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the next 
month after the approval of this act; and as to persons whose 
names are not now on the pension roll, or who are not now in receipt 





gg Bented ; : . . , , , | of a pension under existing law but who may be entitled to a pension 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi | 


Mr. JOUNSON of South Dakota. I would like to make a | 
statement in all. kindness. The gentlemen opposing this bill | 


huve been the ones who did not come before the committee at 
the proper time and present their claims. 
Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman does not want to make that 


statement. He and I went before the committee at the same 


time. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman from Mis- | 


sissippi, if he wants to take care of the flood sufferers, should 
appear before the committee and present a measure, I will 
be for it. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, RAINEY] wants 
to take care of the flood sufferers in his neighborhood, all he 
has to do is to introduce a bill and pass it. If the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [{[Mr. Carrer] desires to take care of those who 
have suffered losses in his neighborhood, all he has to do is to 
introduce a bill and pass it. 


under the provisions of this act, such pensions shall commence from 
the date of filing application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions aiter 
the approval of this act in such form as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the issue of a check in pay- 
ment of a pension for which the execution and submission of a voucher 
was not required shall constitute payment in the event of the death 
of the pensioner on or after the last day of the period covered by 
such check, and it shall not be canceled, but shall become au asset 
of the estate of the deceased pensioner. 

Sec. 3. That no claim agent, attorney, or other person shall con- 
tract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee fur services in preparing, 
presenting, or prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided 
for in this act; and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed 
for such services in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be 
payable only on the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any 
person who shall directly or indirectly otherwise contract for, demand, 
receive, or retain a fee for services in preparing, presenting, or 
prosecuting any claim under this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from 








TZ é 


pensioner 








claimant the whole or any part of the pension 

ed or due to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be 

‘ d guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall for 

ind every such offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned 
r exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

4. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or incon- 

t with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 

so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated. 


or 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
\ir. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


secoud may be considered as ordered. 
rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 
o objection ? 

Phere was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Ohio for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill as amended will grant an increase of $10 per month to 
approximately 195,000 widows of Civil War veterans who are 
now receiving a pension of $30 per month under existing law. 
It will probably cost $23,000,000 for the first year. Nobody can 
vive the exact amount it will cost, owing to the fact that these 
widows are dying at the rate of about 2,000 each month. The 
old veterans are dying at a rapid rate, and some of them are 
leaving widows who would come under the terms of this bill. 
The average age of these widows is about 76 years. 

During the present Congress more than 8,000 bills have been 
iutroduced into this House to grant pensions to these widows by 
pecial act of Congress, and this House has passed a large 
number of them. A few days ago we passed a bill containing 
1,382 special aéts, 982 of which were increases to Civil War 
widows. These bills were introduced by over 300 Members of 
this House. This bill went to the Senate and has been reported 
for passage by the Senate Committee on Pensions, and they 
have added 474 more cases to it. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Taking into consideration the deaths. will this 
bill increase the total amount of pensious to be paid this year? 

‘ir. ELLIOTT. About $22,000,000 or $23,000,000. 

Mr. COLE. tut the gentleman should deduct those who will 


unani- 
Is 
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| married Civil War veterans prior to the 27th day of June, 


1905, $50 a month? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is an amendment which cuts it to $40. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Last year we enacted legislation that gave 
all of those widows who were married to and were living with 
Civil War veterans during the war $50, did we not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We did. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And those who married subsequent to the 
Civil War and prior to this date, namely, June 27, 1905, are to 
be allowed a pension of $40? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is it. 


Mr. HASTINGS. I stepped out of the Chamber, but is this 
bill called up under suspension of the rules? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is. 

Mr. HASTINGS. So it can not be amended? 

Mr. BLLIOTT. It ean not be amended. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am sorry, because I would be in favor of 


giving them $50 a month. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I want to say in conclusion, gentlemen, that 
if we do not pass this bill now, you are going to be confronted 
in the Seventieth Congress with a flood of bills for specin! 
which are going to simply swamp the Invalid Pensions Com 
mittee of this House, and if you are going to take care of the 
cases of poverty and destitution among these widows the prope: 
way to do it is by general act and not by special aet, whieh 
takes care of some to the exclusion of other meritorious cases. 


gets 


Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
Mr. HOWARD. I have heard it repeatedly stated here in 


the House by those whe ought to know that this House can do 
anything by unanimous consent, so I think if the chairman of 


the committee will ask for unanimous consent to pass this bill 
at the rate of $50 a month the House will give that unanimou 


consent, 


Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes 
Mr. KETCHAM. Am I correct in my understanding there 


th 
additional 


will be no requirement of an application on the part of se 
who now receive the $30 rate in order to get this 
$10; it will simply come along automatically. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 


| that the bill provides that the ones who are already receiving a 
| pension will be entitled to draw their increased pension from 


cease to draw pensions, so that at the end of the year we will | 


not be paying out any more; in other words, at the end of the 
first year you will probably not have paid out more for pen- 
sions than we paid out last year. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is my understanding, I will say to the 
coutleman from Iowa, that if this bill is passed and becomes a 
v it will cost the Government the first year somewhere in 

neighborhood of $23,000,000 more than the Government 
ll pay out to these widows under existing law. 

Mr. COLE. But the gentieman has already stated 
2.000 widows are dying each month. Will not that 
the existing pension roll to about the same extent? 


| 

Lite 
that 
decrease 


Mr. ELLIOTT. 3ut the widows of soldiers who are dying 
will come onto the roll so that you can not tell anything 

vut it. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
\ir. THATCHER. What is the condition of a similiar bill in 
e Senate, if there is such a similar bill? 


Mr. ELLIOTT. The Senate Committee on Pensions a few 
duys ago reported a bill granting $40 a month to these same 
people, but provided that they had to be 70 years of age before 
t would draw any benefit under the terms of the bill; that 


uld leave some of the people who will be benefited by this 


on the outside. 
Mr. KINDRED. Would the gentleman mind telling me the 
‘ utial features of this bill by which the widows of Civil 
\Var veterans will be benefited beyond that now provided in 
existing law? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. One hundred and “ninety-five thousand 
idows will get an increase of $10 a month over the amount 


That is all this bill does. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


ey are now drawing. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Did the committee consider the 
grading of pensions, with the maximum at $50, based upon age? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The committee did not. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
Mr. HASTINGS. I do not believe I exactly understood the 


ceutieman’s answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from New 
York. Does not the present bill give all of the widows who 


the fourth day of the next month following the passage of this 
bill 


Mr. KETCHAM Without application ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Without application. 

Mr. ELLIS. But only $40? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Forty dollars 

Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes ‘to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Uppike]. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. | 
am very sorry this bill does not provide $50 a month as a per 
sion for the widows of the veterans of the Civil War. I think 
they are justly entitled to that amount, but in view of the fact 


it would have been almost impossible to get such a bill befor 
the House, I am glad to give them this additional S10 a n f 

I am very glad, indeed, to have the opportunity of v { 

this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD Mr. Speaker, I yield thr minu t 
the gentleman from New York [|Mr. Somers]. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, possibly the fau 
lies with me. but I must confess I can not understand th 
psychology of this House. A very few minutes back y ted 
$8,600,000 to relieve a condition in the West—a very generous 
move. We are now called upon to vote to relieve another con 
dition which I think demands remedying. Yet in this we are 
not so xenerous, We are called upon to relieve some of the 
old widows of the Civil War soldiers: and I want to say at thi 
point that when the bill came before our committee the bill 
that I voted on to bring before the House was a bill which pi 
vided for increasing the pension to $50 a month. The con 
mittee, as far as I know, are all of the same opinion Ui 
fortunately there is no chance of passing this bill unl the 
reduction is made. The committee, realizing this, has broug 
forth the present bill. 1 think every man in this Hous« 
the fairness of giving these widows the greater sum [applauss 
and. for the life of me, I can not understand why we should 
hesitate to do what we consider the right thing now. Neither 
the gentleman from Ohio nor myself are opposed to this bill 
but in asking for a second we both had in mind the idea of 
protesting against the cut of $10 that is now forced on this 


House. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York 
Mr. SOMERS of New York. 


Will the gentleman yield 
Yes. 
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Mr. OCONNELL of New York. Is the gentleman making the 

atement that the committee passed one bill in the committee 
and reported another to the House? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I made the statement that the 
only bill I voted on in the committee was a bill which provided 
$50 a month. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. 
requests for time. 

I desire to say that all the members of our committee favored 
increusing the pension of widows of our Civil War veterans to 
$50 per montl Since it is not possible, under the suspension 
rule, to pass a bill carrying that rate, I will gladly support the 
pending measure which will grant a merited increase of $10 per 


Speaker, I do not have any further 


month to all the widows who were married prior to June 27, 
1905 | Applause. ] 
The SPEAKER. ‘he question is on the motion of the gen- 


tleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLiotT] to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

fhe question was taken, and in the opinion of the Chair the 
vote was unanimous. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, 
suspended, and the bill was passed. 


the rules were 


TREATY RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Mir. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 46) with a committee 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pe.nsylvania moves to 
suspend the rules and pass House Concurrent Resolution 46 as 
umended, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the United States in its relations with China has always 
endeavored to act in a spirit of mutuai fairness and equity and with 
due regard for the conditions prevailing from time to time in the two 
countries, and since the development of conditions in China makes it 
desirable that the United States at the present time, in accordance 
with its traditional policy, should take the initiative in bringing about 

readjustment of its treaty relations with China: Therefore be it 

Resolved bu the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, respect- 
fully requested to enter into negotiations with duly accredited agents of 
the Republic of China, authorized to speak for the people of China, with 

view to the negotiation and the drafting of a treaty or of treaties 
between the United States of America and the Republic of China which 
shall take the place of the treaties now in force between the two coun- 
tries, which provide for the exercise in China of American extraterri- 
iorial or jurisdictional rights or limit her full autonomy with reference 
to the levying of customs dues or other taxes, or of such other treaty 
provisions as may be found to be unequal or nonreciprocal in character, 
to the end that henceforth the treaty relations between the two coun 
tri shall be upon an equitable and reciprocal basis and will be such 
as will in no way offend the sovereign dignity of either of the parties 
i in the way of realization by either of them of their 
several national aspirations or the maintenance by them of their several 


legitimate domestic policies. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia and Mr. BEEDY rose. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, 1 am opposed to the bill, and 
demaud a second. 


Mr. PORTER 


’ . . 
or p ce Ops i¢ a 


Mr. Speaker, IT ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a second will be con- 
idered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, T yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
Ilouse, [ hesitate to oppose this resolution, because I yield to 
ne one in my sympathy with the aspirations of the Chinese 
people to become a great free people, with a government that 
cin deal on terms of equality with the governments of the 
other great powers. But I question the wisdom at this time of 
passing any such resolution as the one under consideration. 
{ believe we are entrenching upon a field which just at this 
momeut we should enter with very great compunction and great 
ciution. This resolution, at this time, is absolutely unneces- 
sary, because it calls upon the President to do something that 
the Secretary of State has already declared our Government 
is prepared to do. If enacted, it would tend to commit our 
Government far beyond the declaration of the State Depart- 
ment. It goes much further than requesting the mere nego- 
tintion upon the subject of extraterritoriality and customs 
autonomy. It would commit our Government to the denuncia- 
tion of all of the treaties that now exist between China and our- 
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selves. Furthermore, it seems to me to be most inexpedient 
and unwise to take this action at a time when China is aflame, 
at a time when the armies of the Canton government are at war 
with the armies of the Northern government with grave danger 
to our nationals in China and particularly when they are to-day 
approaching Shanghai, where there are American citizens 
American investments and property, as well as the citizens and 
subjects of the other powers—at a time when our State Depart 
ment has asked these warring factions to adopt a measure 
which can best assure the safety of our people, namely, to 
neutralize the foreign settlements in the city of Shanghai. 
which request both factions have flatly refused to accede to. 
And these are the people to whom we are making this gesture. 
holding out this olive branch. It would be almost an eyi 
dence of puerility and weakness on our part, and might be 
looked upon as a mere effort to ingratiate ourselves and pro 
pitiate them, at this particular time. I do not think there is 
any question as to what the attitude of our people will ulti 
mately be, but I do not believe this is the time to hamper the 
free action of our State Department by any such action. Again. 
{ call attention to a singular omission in all this testimony on 
which the Foreign Affairs Committee has acted, to which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has called our attention, em 
bodied in the committee report. Is there any evidence or ex 
pression here as to attitude of our State Department on this 
resolution? No, there is not, and unless a measure of this 
kind has the full support and full force of the approval of the 
responsible department of our Government, charged with for 
eign affairs, I do not think we should adopt it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, LINEBERGER. ] 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I opposed this resolution 
when it came before the House two or three hours ago upon 
the Consent Calendar. While I do not desire to criticize any 
one, I think an important resolution of this kind should not be 
considered as it is here to-day under suspension of the rules, 
where there is no opportunity to amend it from the floor or 
to move to recommit the resolution to the committee. I quite 
agree with all the gentleman from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT} 
has said regarding the inadvisability and the inexpediency of 
passing such a resolution as this at this time. I was in China 
a year ago this last summer, and I know something of the 
situation that exists there between the various warring fac 
tions. There are not merely two factions. there are at least 
three, and probably back behind the scenes a half dozen. In 
the second place, I have always opposed, as a matter of prin 
ciple, and I now oppose any attempt on the part of this House 
to usurp the Executive functions of the President, and especially 
his treaty-making prerogatives. In spirit, at least, it is clearl) 
anticonstitutional to my mind, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. TI regret I have not the time to yield 
Our duties and functions here I conceive to be legislative and 
not executive. We do not even ratify treaties when they 
are once made; that is a function of the Senate and not of the 
House. We are not authorizing or requesting the President 
to do a single thing which he has not the power to do and 
in which he is not now engaged in doing, and I am not in 
favor of exalting the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
at the expense of the Department of State or of the President 
of the United States. I think it is wholly unnecessary and 
unworthy of this great legislative body and I shall therefore 
vote against the bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker. I yield one minute to the gentle 
man from New York [Mr. CrowtHer], 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, this is just another example 
of back-seat driving, and I think it is time, as some of the 
speakers have said who preceded me, that we should leave 
matters of this kind in the hands of the President and the 
Secretary of State. I do not think it advisable for either the 
Congress or the press to keep shouting instructions from the 
back seat to men who are equipped by knowledge and ex 


Speaker, will the gentleman 


| perience to adjust these tremendously important international 


affairs. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I can not yield. This resolution con- 
fers no authority on the President other than he now possesses, 
and I think the folks on the back seat should sit tight, and be 
exceedingly economical with their vocabulary, under the existing 
circumstances. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle 
man from Maryland [Mr. Hitt]. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
{ hairman of the committee proposing this resolution, a few 
ago, if this conferred any power upon the President 
ich he did not possess at the present time. He said it did 
I asked if this bill directed the President to do anything 
he negotiations suggested. He said it did not. There is a 
serious situation existing in China. I am not expressing 
opinion as to the merits or the, demerits of the extraterri 
‘ial matters and other things dealt with in this resolution. 
the President of the United States is charged with the treaty- 
power and the State Department is acting in this 
and I do not think this House should attempt to inter- 
the matter at this time. 
rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. 
red. 
Mr. BEEDY. I yield one minute to the gentleman from New 
York |Mr. BACON ]}. 
Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make it very clear that 
resolution is simply directing the State Department to do 
it is now trying to do and has been trying to do since the 
Washington conference. Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
his point in the debate to insert in the Recorp the statement 
he Secretary of State, which he made on January 26, 1927. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Is there objection? 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 


pect, 








minutes 


Kins 
! ter, 
re in . 
The time of the gentleman has 


CAP! 


at ORD 

Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 

will the gentleman from New York state the position 

he Department of State in reference to this resolution? 

M BACON. The gentleman from Texas will know after 
ng the statement. 

Mir. CONNALLY of Texas. I am asking if the gentleman 
New York knows what the Secretary of State's position 
regard to this resolution? 

Mr. BACON, I am not authorized to speak for the Depart- 

nt of State. 

ir. CONNALLY of asking if the gentleman 


Texas I am 


ows 


\ir. BACON. I know what is in this document, which is a 
tement of the Secretary of State which he made and gave 

i the press 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman say the 
Department of State is opposed to this resolution? 

Mr. BACON. Frankly, I do not know. Personally, as far 

my own stand is concerned, I am not opposed to this resolu- 
uu, because I think the matter has gone so far that it would 
w be a mistake to go back. The defeat of this resolution 
ight be misconstrued by China. Fundamentally, I am opposed 

the House of Representatives undertaking to direct the 

: Dxecutive to make a treaty. 

; fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 

ise |—— 

, Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
» object, I have no objection if the gentleman will insert in 
he Recorp that the gentlemen who opposed the Porter resolu- 
ion voted to go into the World Court, although that was a 
utter of foreign relations 

Mr. BACON. The gentleman asks about something I know 
nothing about. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 

q quest of the gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] 

4 rhe Chair hears none. 

The statement is as follows: 
rATEMENT BY THE HON, FRANK B, KELLOGG SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
January 26, 1927. 
At this time, when there is so much discussion of the Chinese situa- 
i nn, I deem it my duty to state clearly the position of the Department 
& State on the questions of tariff autonomy and the relinquishment of 
i: xtraterritorial rights 
f The United States has always desired the unity, the independence, 
ie i the prosperity of the Chinese Nation. It has desired that tariff 
i ontrol and extraterritoriality provided by our treaties with China 
} hould as early as possible be released. It was with that in view that 


4 he United States made the declaration in relation to the relinquish- 
ment of extraterritoriality in the treaty of 1903 and also entered into 
y t treaty of Washington of February 6, 1922, providing for a tariff 
couference to be held within three months after the coming into force 

of the treaty. 
The United States is now, and has been ever since the negotiation 
2 of the Washington treaty, prepared to enter into negotiations with any 
gi Government of China or delegates who can represent or speak for 


2, China not only for the putting into force of the surtaxes of the Wash 
treaty but entirely releasing tariff control and restoring 
tariff! autonomy to China. 


ington coni- 


Fe 


plete 
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Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I asked | 
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The United States would expect, however, that it be granted most 
favored nation treatment and that should be no discrimination 
against the United States and its citizens In customs duties, or taxes 
in favor of the citizens of other nations or discrimination by grants of 
































































there 


special privileges and that the open door with equal opportunity for 
trade in China shal] be maintained; and further, that China should 
afford every protection to American citizens, to their property, and 
rights 

The United States is prepared to put into force the recommenda 
tions of the extrarerritoriality commission, which can be put into 
force without a treaty at once, and to negotiate the release of extra 
territorial rights as soon as China is prepared to provide protection 
by law and through her courts to American citizens, their rights, and 
property 

The willingness of the United States to deal with China in 
most liberal spirit will be borne out by a brief history of the events 
since making the Washington treaty That treaty was ratified by the 
last one of the signatory powers on July 7, 1925, and the exchange of 
ratifications took place in Washington on August 6, 1925. Before 
treaties finally went into effect and on June 24, 1925, the Chinese 
Government addressed identiec notes to the signatory powers askin 
the revision of existing treaties On the first of July, 1925, I sent ir 
structions to our minister in Peking, which instructions I also con 
municated to all the other Governments, urging that this she 1 lx 
made the occasion of evidencing to the Chinese our willingness to 
sider the question of treaty revision I urged that the powers exped 
preparations for the holding of the special conference regarding i“ 
Chinese customs tariff and stated that the United States believed 
that this special tariff conference should be requested, after accomplish 
ing the work required by the treaty to mak concrete recommenda Ions 
upon which a program for granting complete tariff autonomy gh 
be worked out The delegates of the United States were given ful 
Powers to negotiate a new treaty recognizing China’s tariff autonomy 
At the same time, I urged the appointment of the commission to in 
vestigate extraterritoriality, with the understanding that the com 
mission should be authorized to include in its report recommendations 
for the gradual relinguishment of extraterritorial rights Prior to this, 
the Chinese Government urged the United States to use its influence 
with the interested powers to hasten the calling of the conference on 
tariff maiters and the appointment of the extraterritorial commission 
and for each government to grant to its representatives tly oad 
power to consider the whole subject of the revision of the treaties and 


to make recommendations upon the subject of the abolition of extr: 
territorial rights. This was in harmony with the views of tl Unite 
States Accordingly, on September 4, 1925, the United State and 
each of the other powers having tariff treaties with China evid e 
their intention to appoint their delegates to the tariff conferencs B 
a note which has been published, the powers informed China of t 
willingness to consider and discuss any reasonable proposal that m 


be made by the Chinese Government on the revision of the treatics @ 


the subject of the tariff and also announced their intention of appoint 
ing their representatives to the extraterritorial commission for th 
purpose of considering the whole subject of extraterritorial right ] 


authorizing them to make recommendations for the purpose of enablin 


the governments concerned to consider what, if any, steps might he 
taken with a view to the relinquishment of extraterritorial rights 
Delegates were promptly appointed and the Chinese tariff confers 
met on October 26, 1925 
Shortly aiter the opening of th conference l No i 

1925, the American delegation proposed that the conference ol 
authorize the levying of a surtax of 2% per cent on necessaries d 
as soon as the requisite schedules could be prepared tho t) 
levying of a surtax of up to 5 per cent on Ivuxuries, as provid r 
by the Washington treaty Our delegates furthermore announced t t 
the Government of the United States was prepared to proceed t 
once with the negotiation of such an agreement or agreen t 
might be necessary for making effective other provisior ot } 
Washington treaty of February 6, 1922. They affirmed the principlk 
of respect for China’s tariff autonomy and announced that the \ 
prepared forthwith to negotiate a new treaty which would v 
effect to that principle and which should make provision for 
abolition of iikin, for the removal of tariff restrictions contained 
existing treaties and for the putting into effect of the Chinese national 
tariff law On November 19, 1925, the committee on provisional 
measures of the conference, Chinese delegates participati 
mousiy adopted the following resolution: 

The delegates of the power sembled at thi conference 1 ! 
to adopt the following proposed art relatin tariff autor 
with a view to incorporating it, together with of matters ‘ 


hereafter agreed upon, in a treaty which is to be signed at t 


conference 


rhe contracting powers other than China hereby recognize China 
right to enjoy tariff autonomy; agree to remove the tariff restrict 
which are contained in existing treaties between themselves ‘ 
tively, and China; and consent to the going into effect of the Chines 
national tariff! law on January 1, 192?). 
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“The Government of the Republic of China deelares that likin shall 
be abolished simultaneously with the enforcement of the Chinese 
national tariff law; and further declares that the abolition of likin 
shall be effectively carried out by the first day of the first month of 
the eighteenth year of the Republic of China (January 1, 1929).” 

Continuously from the beginning of the conference, our delegates 
and technical advisers collaborated with the delegates and technical 
advisers of the other powers, including China, in an effort to carry 
out this plan—viz, to put into effect the surtaxes provided for in the 
Washington treaty, and to provide for additional tariff adequate for 
all of China's needs until tariff autonomy should go into effect. Until 
about the middle of April, 1926, there was every prospect for the 
suecessful termination of the conference to the satisfaction of the 
Chinese and the other powers. About that time the government 
which represented China at the conference was forced out of power. 
The delegates of the United States and the other powers, however, 
remained in China in the bope of continuing the negotiations, and 
on July 3, 1926, made a declaration as follows : 

“The delegates of the foreign powers to the Chinese customs tariff 


ED 


conference met at the Netherlands Legation this morning. They ex- | 
presscd the unanimous and earnest desire to proceed with the work of | 


the conference at the earliest possible moment when the delegates of 
the Chinese Government are in a position to resume discussion with 
the foreign delegates of the problems before the conference.” 

The Government of the United States was ready then and is ready 


now to continue the negotiations on the entire subject of the tariff and 
extraterritoriality or to take up negotiations on behalf of the United 


States alon: The only question is with whom it shall negotiate. As 
I have said heretofore, if China can agree upen the appointment of | 
del tes representing the authorities or the people of the country, we | 
are prepared to negotiat such a treaty llowever, existing treaties 
which were ratified by the Senate of the United States can not be 


} 


abrogated by the President but must be superseded by new treaties 
negotiated with somebody representing China and subsequently ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, 
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sen was elected President of the Chinese Republic. In the old 
capital of Nanking, on the banks of the Yangtze River he 
was installed in power. There being no other hope of an im. 
mediate termination of the war then raging in China, he 
resigned the Presidency. Thereupon he sought to promote the 
peace of China and the well-being of his people by assisting 
in establishing in power the foreign favorite, Yuan Shih-Kai. 
All this he did upon the understanding that Kai would honor 
the Chinese constitution and serve the cause of the Chinese 
Republic. Yuan Shih was thereupon indorsed by the foreign 
powers and financed by foreign bankers, including those jy 
Tokyo. 

But no sooner had he been installed in power than he repudi- 
ated his promises, forswore allegiance to the constitution, re- 
fused to recognize the parliament, and proscribed all Chinese 
Republicans. He stood for a monarchy in China. He made 
himself a virtual emperor. Assisting in that betrayal of the 
people’s cause there stood close to his elbow V. K. Wellington 
Koo and the present so-called Chinese minister, Dr. Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze, who is in this House at this moment. 

Koo having become minister of state in this monarchica} 


| government, abhorrent to the masses in China, Doctor Sze 


was sent here to America as minister and spokesman for this 
ill-founded Veking régime. 

Now that the Chinese Republicans have repudiated the 
Peking usurpers; now also that Koo himself has repudiated 
Doctor Sze und joined drives with Chang Tsao Lin, Docto: 
Sze suddenly sees in this resolution a means for a coup and 


| a bid for retention in power through having been instrumeital 


in causing the House to make a friendly gesture to China. He 
is the prime mover behind the resolution. 

A very pertinent question was asked here, Why introduce 
this resolution when the State Department has long expressed 


| a willingness to and is even now anxious to revise the treaties 
| with China? I call your attention to page 11 of the commitie: 


The Government of the United States has watched with sympathetic 
nite st the nationalistic awakening of China and welcomes ever) 
advance made by the Chinese people toward reorganizing their system 
of Government 

During the difficult years sinee the establishment of the new régime 
in 1912, the Government of the United States has endeavored in every 
way to maintain an attitude of the most careful and strict neutrality | 
as among the several factions that have disputed with one another for | 
control in China The Government of the United States expects, how 


that the people of China and their leaders will recognize the right 


of American citizens in China to protection for life and property during | 


the period of conflict for which they are not responsible. In the event 
that the Chinese authorities are unable to afford such protection, it is, 
{ irse, the fundamental duty of the United States to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens. It is with the possible necessity for 
this in view that American naval forces are now in Chinese waters. 
This Government wishes to deal with China in a most liberal spirit. 
It holds no concessions in China and has never manifested any impe- 
rialistic attitude toward that country It desires, however, that its 
citizens be given equal opportunity with the citizens of the other 
powers to reside in China and to pursue their legitimate occupations 
without special privileges, monopolies, or spheres of special interest or 
influence 


Mr. BEEDY Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
adiuinistration of our foreign affairs is one of the most delicate 
functions to be performed by the Government. The House 
should proceed with caution upon any attempt to interfere 
with the Executive in this behalf. 

In discussing this resolution, for the brief time at my dis- 
posal, IT wish it understood from the outset that irrespective of 
the passage of this resolution, there is nobody here who is not 
the friend of the struggling Republic of China. [Applause.] 

China to-day is attempting to write her declaration of inde- 
pendence, Her struggle ought to appeal, and it does appeal, 
to every liberty-loving American. I myself desire to express 
my syinpathy for poor, struggling China in this hour of her 
great trial. I want my country to do her utmost to free 
China from the curse of unequal treaties and foreign misrule. 


But to pass this resolution is not the proper way to set about 


report. 
The State Depariment asserts that it has been, ever sic 
1922, and is now ready 


to continue the negotiations upon the entire subject of the tariff and 
extraterritoriality or to take up negotiations on behalf of the United 
States alone if that is necessary. 

Says the commiftee report. 

The Secretary of State of the United States in a statement 
issued under date of January 26, 1927, declared: 

The Government of the United States was ready then and is ready 
now to continue the negotiations on the entire subject of the tariff and 
extraterritoriality or to take up negotiations on behalf of the United 
States alone. The only question is with whom it shall negotiate. As 
1 have said heretofore, if China can agree upon the appointment of 
delegates representing the authorities or the people of the country, we 
are prepared to negotiate such a treaty. 


The question perplexing the State Department is, with whom 
it shall deal as really representing China. The State Depart- 
ment knows very well that Doctor Sze now represents no 
government in China. But the chairman of our Committee on 
Foreign Relations is an honorable gentleman and he makes 
clear in the report the real aim of the resolution. He says on 
page 225 ® 

The chairman of your committee is in entire accord with this state 
ment by the Secretary of State. It clears the way for the opening of 
negotiations between the United States and China on the matters in 
controversy by the transmission of a message to China through the 
Chinese minister to the United States, Dr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, who in 
daily contact with our Government is recognized as the official repre 
sentative of the Republic of China, requesting the “ appointment ol 
delegates representing the authorities or the people of the country 
(China). Such action is eminently fair, as it will give China the 
option of negotiating with the United States in conjunction with the 
other powers or separately, 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] sees no 


| problem in negotiating with China. In this regard he evi 
We all agree as to the desirability of revising the treaties. 


the task. I, therefore, have no hesitancy in opposing the | 


resolution, 

At the outset I want to acquit my esteemed friend from Penn- 
sylyania [Mr. Porter], the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and the committee itself of all blame in this 
matter. He and they are friends of China. They are secking 
to help her. They honestly think this is the way to help her. 
There I disagree with them. 

At this point let me give the House a bit of comparatively 
recent history. You will remember that in 1911 Dr, Sun Yat- 


dently disagrees with our State Department. He would, there 
fore, put pressure on the Executive to begin negotiations 
at once through the instrumentality of Doctor Sze. But Mem- 
bers of the House, if it is wise for the Executive to utilize 
Doctor Sze in any attempt to help China through a _ revision 
of the treaties, it can be done without the passage of this 
resolution. 

Doctor Sun was a deserving Chinese hero, a lover of his 
race, and a sincere advocate of popular rule for China under 
her own constitution. At his death a clause in his will en- 
joined it upon his people to free themselves of the unequal 
treaties. Let America help in giving effect to his will in the 
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interest of a free China. But let us not be misled as to the 
: er course to be pursued. Let the Executive perform this 


, k in his own way. Let us take no step to “clear the way 
f the opening of negotiations—through Dr. Sao-ke Alfred 
S who helped to betray the cause of the great Chinese 
patriot, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 

Hiouse under the circumstances should withhold action. 
I is hour of civil strife in China, when the republican army 

Cantonese is knocking almost at the very gates of 
S “hai, this House should bide the outcome, not with a 


for certain action by our Executive in this crisis. We 
refrain from any action which might later be inter- 
as our desire to bolster up the waning power of an 
us spokesman for a mere fraction of the warring peoples 
na. 
us now bespeak our message of friendship, good will, 
hest wishes to the struggling masses of China; let us 
xpress the hope that the Chinese people may succeed in 
ttempt to throw off the yoke of an unwelcome mon- 
to set up once more their own constitution and to 
er their own government through the chosen repre 
es of 400,000,000 sovereign Chinese, [Applause.] 
FAIRCHILD. Willi the gentleman now yield? The gen 
certainly does not wish to have an incorrect statement 
¢ in the Recorv. I asked the gentleman several times 


-EEDY. I did not yield because I did not want the 
in to interrupt me at that time. I now yield and shall 
1 to answer any question. 
PORTER. The gentleman read into the Recorp the 
ent that Doctor Sze was in daily contact with the Govy- 
ent of China? 
BEEDY. Yes; with the Government of China. 
PORTER. Why, no; with our Government. There is 
in the report about the Government of China, because 
not been over there for years. 
I BEEDY. I called special attention to the statement of 
Secretary of State as set out on page 11 of the committee 
! May I ask the gentleman what is the need of passing 
olution to enable Doctor Sze to communicate with our 
rument? He can talk to our Government at any time. 

Mir. PORTER. The reason is that he is the aecredited rep- 

ntative of China. No one questions that. 

Mr. BEEDY. He was. 

‘ir. PORTER. He is now. He either is or he is not. 

Mr, BEEDY. I claim that he is repudiated even by his own 

ion in Peking, while daily developments in China are dis- 

diting him as a representative of the Chinese people. Mr. 

aker, I yield one minute to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr 
CHINDBLOM ]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry to have to 
disagree with the great Committee on Foreign Affairs on the 
ending resolution, but in view of the authority given by the 
( stitution to the President alone to negotiate treaties by and 

h the advice and consent of the Senate, I can not vote 
a resolution which provides that the President of the United 
States is requested to enter into negotiations for the purpose 
of negotiating a treaty. I do not think it is a _ proper 
ion for the House to request the President of the United 
States to negotiate a treaty. [Applause.] We have heretofore 
expressed our views upon international questions and we have 
ed our approval of certain policies both foreign and domes- 
tic, but I do not believe we have ever requested the President 
to negotiate a treaty and set out the terms upon which the 
House believes the President should negotiate such treaty. I 
um very sorry indeed to disagree with the distinguished chair- 
man and other gentlemen upon the Committee on Foreign 
\ffairs. 
Ir. Speaker, extending my remarks under the leave granted, 
[ desire to say that quite recently I opposed the acceptance by 
the House of a bill passed by the Senate which in my opinion 
contains revenue legislation which, under the Constitution, must 
originate in the House of Representatives. 

The same document gives the exclusive authority to act 
upon treaties to the Senate and excludes the House of Repre- 
sentatives from any effective action in such matters. I think it 
is best that the coordinate branches of the Congress, as well as 
of the entire Government, confine themselves principaily to the 
duties imposed upon them by the fundamental law. I do not 
mean to say that extraordinary conditions and situations may 
not arise in which the House may properly express its opinions 
even upon foreign questions, but I specifically and emphatically 
protest against any “request” or “advice” to the President 
for the preparation and negotiation of specific treaties. I 
earnestly hope, as I am sure does every Member of the House, 
that the purposes stated in the resolution will be achieved in the 
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proper constitutional way, but it is not necessary, 
it will not be helpful, for the House to take such extraordinary 
action as is contained in the pending resolution. 








the language: 
That the President of the United States be, and 


fully requested to enter into negotiations 


And so forth. I note with pleasure that 


with,” which originally occurred after the word , 
has been omitted by amendment of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. If the resolution had merely express¢ 


or opinion of the House upon the questions 
have supported the measure, for the purpose 
incere sympathy for and interest in the pe 


our relations with that historic nation, but 


that support to the resolution in its present form 
rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
from Illinois has expired. The q i 
be suspended and the bill passed? 
The question was taken: l ¢ a divisi 
M LINEBERGER) there wert ave 100, noes 3§ 
Mr. LINEBERGER Mr. Speaker, I object 
make the point of order that a quorum is not 
The SPEAKER pro tempor Che gent 
fornia makes the point of order that a quoru 
Che Chair will count | After counting.] One In 
nty-two Members are present, not a quorum 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I mov 


do now adjourn 


rhe question was taken; and on a division 
Hitt of Maryland) there were—ayes 73, noes 
So the motion was not agreed to 
rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The question 
to suspend the rules and pass the House concurrent 





The question was taken; and there were— 

answered “ present” 3, not voting 124, as follows: 
[Koll No. 35] 
YEAS—262 

A I n Kearns 

Ackerm D I] Keller 

Adkins Drewry Kemp 

\ ‘ i Dri er Kert 

4] yn Dver Ketcham 

Andresen keaton Kis 

Appleby Rdwards Kies 

AI tz I lott Ki lot 

Aut r Heid Ellis Kindred 

Ayres Ienglebright Kurtz 

ba mann slick Kvyale 

Railey Esterly LaGuardia 

bB head Fairchild Lampe 

B ] us Lankford 

beers i I en 

BI 5 Bee ae I er I ro 

Bl , Tex Fitzgerald, Roy G.I lif 

Bland Fletche L rwood 

Blanto1 i Leavitt 

Bc I French Lehibach 

Frothingham Letts 

I y Furlow Linthicum 

Bowman G rill Litile 

Box Garber Lowrey 

Briggs Garner, Tex Lozier 

Brigham Garrett, Tenn Lu 

Britten Garrett, Tex. Lyon 

Br ne Gasque M nti 

B n Gifford McFadden 

B nkle Gilbert McKeown 

B Giynn McLaughlin, Mich 

B s Goodwin McLeod 

b s Graham McMillan 

Campbell Green, Fla. McReynolds 

Ca i Griest McSwain 

Carss , Griftin McSweeney 

Car . Okla. H ley Magee, Pa 

‘ ers Hal Magee, N. ¥ 

( ) ! Hiall, Ind, M — ; 

Cl HH Mer Major — 

c llardy Martin, Mass 

Collier Harrison Menges 

Collins tlastings Michener 

Connall Tex. Hawley Miller 

Connery Hickey Milligan 

Connolly, Pa Hill, Ala Montgomery 

Cooper, Ohio Hill, Wash. Mooney — 

Cooper, Wis HW h Moore. Ohio 

Corning Hoge Moore, Va. 

Cov Hloward Morgan 

Crosser Huddleston Morrow 

Crumpacker Iludson Murphy 

Dallinger Hudspeth Nelson, Me 

Darro Hull, Morton D, Nelson, Wis 

Davenport Hull, William KE. Newton, Minn. 

Dave Jacobstein Norton 

Davis Johnson, Ill. O'Connell, N. Y. 

Deal Johnson, 8S. Dak. O'Connell, R. 1. 

Dickinson, lowa Johnson, Tex. O'Connor, La. 

Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, Wash. Oliver, Ala. 

Dominick Kahn Oliver, N. Y. 





















































and I am sure 


of China 


‘he Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergea 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will eall the 
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Voigt 

* Warren 
Watres 
Weaver 
We fald 


Aswell 
beedy 
Brand, Ohio 
Canfield 
Chindblom 
Cochran 
("ox 
Crowther 


Andrew 
Anthony 
] harach 
tarkley 





“‘hristopherson 


Currys 
Dempsey 
Dickstein 
Dovle 
Drane 


So. two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
House coneurrent resolution was passed. 
fhe Clerk announced the following pairs: 


suspended ai 


id 


Wi Ish Pa. 
White, Kans, 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williamson 


N 


Denison 
Douglass 


Fitzgerald, W. T 


ardner, Ind 
ey 


Jj 
J 
Lanham 
I 


sineberger 


ANSWERED 


> . . 
ourtness 


NOT VOTING 


Evans 
Fenn 
Fort 
Frear 
Iredericks 
re 

Freeman 
Fulmer 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Gibson 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Green, lowa 
Greenwood 


Hall, N. Dak. 
fare 
Haugen 
Ilayden 
Roladay 


Houston 
Hull, Tenn. 
Irwin 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones 

Kelly 
Kendall 


King 


the 
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Wilson, La, 


Wilson, Miss. 


Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Wright 


AYS-—43 


McDuffie 
MacGregor 
I. Mypes 
Michaelson 
Moore, Ky. 
Morehead 
Nelson, Mo, 


O'Connor, N, Y. 


Prall 
Ragon 
Romjue 


Thatcher 
124 
Kirk 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kunz 
Lee, Ga. 
Lindsay 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


Madden 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Martin, La. 
Mead 
Merritt 
Mill's 
Montague 
Morin 
Newton, 
Oldfield 
Parker 
Phillips 
Pratt 
Purnell 
Quayle 
Rayburn 
Rouse 
Rowbottom 
Schneider 
Sears, Fla. 
Seger 
Sosnowski 
Sproul, I. 
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Mo. 


Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Ziblman 


Rubey 

Sears, Nebr. 
Taber 

Thomas 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Wason 

White, Me. 
Wood 


Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swartz 
Sweet 

Sw eope 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Updike 

Vare 

Vestal 
Vinson, Ga, 
Walters 
Watson 
Weller 
Welch, Calif. 
Wheeler 
Williams, Tl, 
Williams, Tex. 
Wingo 
Winter 
Woodrum 
Woodyard 
Yates 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Crisp 

Mi Anthony with Mr. Rouse. 

NM Sweet with Mr. Bell 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Steagall 

Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Fulmer 
\i Bes with Mr. Gallivan 

M Irwin with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Hayden 

Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Taylor of Colorado 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Stedman 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Quayle 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Oldfield 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Montague. 


Mr. Fenn with Mr 


Brand of Georgia. 
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DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL——CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. “VOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senaie by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate insists upon its amendments to the 
bill (TI. R. 16800) entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes ”; disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Puripps, Mr. Jones of 
Washington, Mr. Capper, Mr. Giass, and Mr. Kenprick. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees ‘to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15547) entitled “An act to authorize appropriations for 
construction at military posts, and for other purposes,” 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1640) 
entitled ‘An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish a national arboretum, and for other purposes,” and requests 
a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the part of 
the Senate Mr. McNary, Mr. Norris, and Mr, SmirH. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House and Senate bills of the following titles, when 
the Speaker signed the same: 

H.R. 11278. An act to authorize the erection of a statue of 
Henry Clay; 

Hi. R. 14842. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a point 
opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio; 

H. R. 14920. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Development 
Co. for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River near 
Steubenville, Ohio,” approved May 7, 1926: 

H. R. 16775. An act to limit the application of the internal 
revenue tax upon passage tickets; 

8.1155. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards: 

8.1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; 

S. 1517. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the 
insurance due on account of the policy held by Harold Rogis; 

8.1899. An act for the relief of Delaware River Towing Line; 
8S. 2090. An act for the relief of Alfred F. Land: 


8.2553. An act to amend the military record of Leo J 
Pourciau; 
S. 2474. An act for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 


Co.: 

S. 2619. An act for 
Larkin: and 

S. 2899. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 
steamship Almirante and owners of the cargo laden aboard 
thereof at the time of her collision with the U. S. S. Hisko. 


the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 


REPUBLICAN CAUCUS 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce there will be a 
Republican caucus in this Chamber at 8 o'clock to-night. 
ERECTION OF MONUMENT ON KILL DEVIL HILL, KITTY HAWK, N. C. 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it was contemplated to have one 
more motion to-day to suspend the rules in the matter of a bill 
from the Committee on the Library. 





a 


I know of nobody who is 


of Florida 


Lee of Georgia. . 


M Mills with Mr. Kunz 

Mr. Free with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Mead 

Mr. Purnell with Mr. Boylan 

Mr. Manlove with Mr. Jones, 

Mr. Seger with Mr. Cullen 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Doyle 
Mr. King with Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Welch of California with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. Jenkins with Mr. Jeffers. 

Mr. Timberlake with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky 
Mr. Browning with Mr. Woodrum, 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Hull of Tennessee 

Mr. Fort with Mr. Williams of Texas 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Hare. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Green of fowa with Mr. Greenwood. 
Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Tydings. 
Mr. Rowbottom with Mr. Vinson of Georgia 
Mr. Pratt with Mr. Trcker. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Frear 

Mr. Parker with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Kopp with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Sears 
Mr. Carpenter with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. Martin of Louisiana. 
Mr. Boies with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Mansfield 

Mr. Tavlor of Tennessee with Mr. 

Mr. Updike with Mr. Schneider. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Reck 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


opposed to the bill nor of anyone who desires to address him- 
self to it. If controversy should arise, I will withdraw the 
motion; but pending the discovery of that fact, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (S. 4876) providing for the 


erection of a monument on Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., commemorative of the first successful human attempt in 
history at power-driven airplane flight, with three amendments, 
one by the committee, and the insertion of the same word in 
two places, coming from myself. 








1927 










fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
setts moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 4876, 
amended, which the Clerk will report. 

Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


ihe 
[S. 4876, 69th Cong., 24 sess.] : 
providing for the erection of a monument on Kill Devil Hill, at 
Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the first successful human 


pt in history at power-driven airplane flight 


t enacted, etc., That there shall be erected on Kill Devil Hill, at 


Hawk, in the State of North Carolina, a monument in com- 
ition of the first successful hunran attempt in all history at 
driven airplane flight, achieved by Orville Wright on December 
03: and a commission to be composed of the Seeretary of War, 
retary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
ad to carry out the purposes of this act. 
2. That it shall be the duty of the said commission to select a 
« location for said monument, which shall be as near as possible 
tual site of said flight; to acquire the necessary land therefor ; 
intend the erection of the said monument; and to make all 
sary and appropriate arrangenrents for the unveiling and dedica 
of the same when it shall have been completed 
Sec. 3. That such sum or sums as Congress may hereafter appro 
for the purpose of this act are hereby authorized to be 
opriated 
4. The design and plans for the monument shall be subject to 
pproval of the Commission of Fine Arts and the Joint Committee 


the Library. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 
A second was not demanded. 
Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the reading of the bill has told 
most the whole story. I may add that the occasion for imme- 
diate action comes from a desire to get this monument com 
ted by December of next year and to arrange for proper 


dicatory ceremonies to which foreign nations shall be invited. 


The committee amendment is the last section, which fol- 

vs the usual plan of having the design of the monument 

pproved by the Commission on Fjne Arts. Also in this in 

uce the Joint Committee on the Library has been inserted in 

ler that the legislative branch may have some control ovet 

B e size and probable cost of the monument before the plans 


e too far advanced. In addition, the amendments I 
are the insertion of the word “ human” in the title and 
1 the body of the resolution by reason of the fact that after the 
numittee had considered the matter and reported, it was 
ought to our attention that Professor Langley had actually 
hieved the flying of large-sized models to a distance of a mile 


) 


inyself 


rest 


so some seven years before the Wright flight, and the 
ricnds of Professor Langley desired that what is in effect a 


torical statement in the title and the body of the bill shall be 


F urate. Unless there are some questiols or some comments to 
made, I will ask for a vote. 
rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 


uspend the rules and pass the bill. 
E The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
a favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
4 passed 
THE CAPPER-KETCHAM BILI 

i Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I. ask unanimous consent to 
: extend my remarks on the Capper-Ketcham bill. 

fe rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Et There was no objection. 

Y Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, the so-called Capper-Ketcham 
bs bill for agricultural extension work presents a remarkable 
i. ituation. For some unaccountable reason the propaganda for 
vs it is so widespread that not only chambers of commerce, rotary 
i lubs, bankers’ associations, farm organizations, packers, grain 


alers, and so forth, are lobbying for it, but the most amaz 
ng fact is that a carbon copy of a telegram comes through the 
mail signed by Frank O. Lowden, which gives a distinct Re- 
publican political kick to the propaganda so widespread. I am 
” this bill in principle, whole-heartedly, without reference ti 
Republican candidates, because it is for the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs of America. But I am insistent and shall continue to be 
hat one amendment shall be adopted before the bill is enacted 
into law. The amendment I shall propose in the committee and 





stand for in the House is that on page 3, line 6, after the 
words “salaries of,” insert: 
The salaries of men and women extension agents in equitable pro- 


portions in the counties of the different States. 


a 


I demand that women have equal opportunity in this service, 
and I shall oppose the bill unless women get this recognition. 
This amendment I shall propose is in exact harmony and 

response to the demands of the General Federation of 


PRs 


in 
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Women's Clubs, ably represented by the distinguished and 
scholarly Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, chairman, department of the 
American home, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Barry and her federation know more about this question than 
either you or I could hope to know. We shall act wisely if 
we accept without reservation this dependable wisdom. 

In view of my long experience in school and college work, 








I am familiar with the detailed facts which | now present. 
The additional sums appropriated under the provisions of 
this act shall be subject to the same conditions and limita 


tions as the additional sums appropriated under such act of 


May 8, 1914, except that (1) at least SO per cent of all appro 
priations under this act shall be utilized for the payment of 
salaries of extension agents in counties to carry on extension 


work in agriculture and home 
“boys and girls and women,” 
This language means that $9,800,000, when the act matures, 
must be used for salaries of agents in counties “to carry on 
extension work in agriculture and home economics with ‘ boys 
and girls and women.” Four million eight hundred thousand 


economics, principally with 


will be Federal funds and a like amount must be offsetting 
funds in the States under provisions of act of May 8, 1914. As 
an administration proposition this money can be used in only 
one of two ways; (1) in Lutting on additional agents, or (2) 


in combination with funds under the original act to pay part 
silaries of present and future agencies In eithe the 
agents will be confronted with a mandatory inhibition from the 
Congress of the United States to refrain principally from work 
ing with any male person who has passed the age of adolescence. 
This is a new departure in the promotion of agriculture. 


cuse 


Some of the States have almost as many women agents 
doing home demonstration work with girls and women as they 
have men agents werking with boys and men. These State: 


have applications on file from county authorities and appro- 
priations available to put on men and women agents to do 


extension work in agriculture and home economics. This is 
simply a normal increase in obedience to the Smith-Lever law 
und under the stimulation thereof. If this amendment is 
adopted, these counties can not proceed in the regular order 


which Congress itself established. Untold confusion will ensue 


In some States the quota of women agents is low lf the col- 
leges and counties undertake to make up this deficiency with 
these new funds, they will find that this language requir: 
such agents te work principally with “boys and girls and 
women.” It does not even say “ boys or girls and women It 
does not say boys and girls or women.” “Women” seems ) 
be the thing the cat dragged in. Thus these agents will have 
to serutinize carefully a fellow if he has on long trouse1 dl 
if he has come to manhood, they must net work with him in 
any important way. 

In 141 of the wealthier counties there are club agents who 
work with boys and girls altogether. Under this amendment 
they will have to take on the women: but they, too, will have 
to steer their principal activities away from that rather large 
part of our citizenship known as mere men. And all these 
things must be done in the name of farm and home making! 
But some one will say that the administrative authorities of 
the colleges, with the cooperation of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, will simply spread these additional funds 
latitudinally over those now being used in extelision work in 
counties and then appoint new agents upon the same pro rata 
basis. Then all the agents, including those who have done the 
best work with adult farmers, will be confronted with the in 
junction that they must work principally “ with boys and girl 
and women.” It will be noted that this bill carries more aj 
propriation than the original act. The 80 per cent provided 
in this bill equals the total Federal appropriation in the Smith 
Lever law. Thus the farmers who are men are “ principally 
excluded from the benefits of half of the total funds, and the) 
run the risk of minor consideration in all of them.” But me 
one may say that the authorities of the colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture can give instructions tha 


agents drawing salaries under this act can avoid the language 
of the law. 


ambidextrous 





In other words, they must be diplomatic and 
enough to work “ principally” with the sons and daughters and 
the mother and, at the same time, give the old man a littl 
agricultural hand-out on the side. This language will hold fi 
all the men and women agents who get salaries under this bill 

Congress is responsible for establishing extension work in two 
grand divisicns, agriculture and home economic The mission 
is to the farm and the home. Why should the fnndamenta 
nature of the law be changed by trajecting “boys and girls’ 


club work athwart the whole basic plan? Can not boys do their 
best work on their fathers’ farms and with their fathers’ aid 
Will not these boys soon be men? Why turn away from them 
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then? Does not it require the best efforts of women agents 


. working with girls and women to develop and maintain the 


home, that greatest of all our fundamental! institutions for train- 
ing of character, integrity, and efficiency? If Congress is to 
regulate the administration of these funds, then it should see 
to it that its original purposes are carried out—that a fair and 
just share should go into the salaries of women agents. Just 
io tag on the word “ woman” at the end of this amendment does 
not say that any more women should be appointed as agents. 
At present there are 2,606 men and 1.133 women agents in the 
county agency work. The club agents are divided as follows: 
177 men and 73 women. This includes supervisors. Even if 
club agents are employed, there should be more women club 
agents to give instruction in matters pertaining to the home, 
So a simple amendment calling for a reasonable number of 
women agents will not restrict the States and it will conduce to 
efficiency. The work with boys and girls must be done by men 
and women. An amendment calling for men and women agents 
in counties will not embarrass the colleges, and it will not dis- 
rupt the whole organization. 

One of the main points of differentiation between the Smith- 
Lever and the Smith-Hughes laws is that the Smith-Lever makes 
no age distinction, while the Smith-Hughes provides for in- 
struction of boys and girls below college grade. The very 
nature of this amendment invites conflict with the vocational 
education people. By tying the boys and girls together in such 
fashion we assume group. instruction, which is the Smith- 
Hughes province, instead of demonstrations in farming and 
home making with organization as an incidental feature, which 
is extension work. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that 80 per cent of the 
funds provided in this bill must be spent in the counties of the 
whole country. Just so it is 80 per cent of the total. It does 
not have to be 80 per cent in each State. One State may use 
100 per cent in couyties and another 60 per cent, and the law 
will be complied with on this point. 

The bill in regard to agricultural trains gives the signal to 
open the throttle with full steam ahead on such trains. I shall 
demand that women have equal chance with men to do this 
work, which is in harmony with all primary facts on this vital 
question. 

INDIAN WAR PENSION BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the bill (H. R. 12532) increasing 
the pensions of Indian war veterans which was passed to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
Pension Committee of the House, I was one of the three com- 
posing the subcommittee who drafted this bill. 

Its purpose is to do justice to those who defended the 
frontiers in any Indian war or campaign, or in connection 
with, or in the zone of, any active Indian hostilities. In 1892 
the first Indian war pension act was passed; it was amended 
in 1902, again in 1908, and the present law was last amended 
on March 4, 1917. The present rate of pension for Indian war 
soldiers is $20 per month, and for the widows of such soldiers 
$12 per month. The veterans of no other war receive such small 
amounts. Civil War veterans now receive from $50 to $72 per 
month. Spanish war veterans receive about the same amount, 
and World War veterans a larger sum. 

Under the terms of this bill, Indian war soldiers would re- 
ceive a minimum of $20 per month and a maximum of $50 per 
month, dependent upon the degree of disability or the attained 
age of the veteran. The rates are practically the same as 
the Spanish War pension act approved by the President on 
May 1, 1926. 

Aside from the question of disability, it provides a rate of 
$20 a month for those 62 years of age, $30 for those 68, $40 
for those 72, and $50 for those 75 years of age or older. 

Section 2 provides a pension for the widows of such soldiers 
who married them prior to March 4, 1917, at the rate of $30 
per month, with an additional allowance of $6 a month for 
each child of the soldier who is under 16 years of age. 

The increase in rates to be automatically applied to those 
already pensioned under general law beginning on the fourth 
day of the next month after the approval of this act. 

Those affected by the proposed law are few in number. 
Aceording to report made to our committee last May by the 
Secretary of the Interior, there were then on the pension rolls 
3.875 Indian war survivors, and 3,067 widows of deceased 
Indian war veterans. The number is growing less each year 
for all of them are well advanced in years. 

Quite a number of these old soldiers live in the State of 
Texas, and perhaps a majority of them live in what is known 
as the Western States, or in the great Southwest. 
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The service they rendered their country in protecting the 
frontiers, and in the preservation of life and property can not 
be mea sured in dollars and cents. They endured the same hard- 
ships and privations, displayed the same dauntless courage 
and risked their lives with the same abandon, as have the 
American soldiers of all wars. A just government should give 
them the same recognition and the same compensation in their 
declining years. They are not numerous enough to flood Con 
eress with letters or petitions in their behalf. They are old. 
most of them are poor, their political influence is limited and 
circumscribed, because they are few in number and scattered 
in many States, but the Congress of the United States should 
not adjourn at this session without passing this bill 
thereby give recognition to the justice of their cause. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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and 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech de- 
livered by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on lawlessness, 

Mr. STALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. HARE (at the request of Mr. DoMINICK) on account of 
iliness. 

Mr. Gipson (at the request of Mr. Brigham), indefinitely, 
on account of illness, 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
58 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 22, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 22, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 17128. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Indiana, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and per- 
mitting the State of Kentucky to act jointly with the State 
of Indiana in the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
said bridge; without amendment (Rept. No. 2171). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 2322. An act to provide for the elimination of the Michigan 
Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2172). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
2597. An act authorizing the President to appoint and retire 
certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, United 
States Army, without amendment (Rept. No. 2173). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia 
S. 3888. An act to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2174). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 5485. An act to provide for the widening of C Street NE., 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2175). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 17156. A bill 
to authorize the construction of new conservatories and other 
necessary buildings for the United States Botanic Garden; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2176). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

ty Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 17222. A bill to authorize an additional appropriation 
for Fort McHenry, Md.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2177). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of | 
the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 17248. A bill to authorize appropriations for construction | 
at military posts, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2178). Referred to the Committee of the Whole | 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 16850. A | 
bill to provide for the collection and publication of statistics of 
tobacco by the Department of Agriculture; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2185). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 17227. A 
pill providing for horticultural experiment and demonstration 
work in the southern Great Plains area; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2186). Referred to the Committee of the Whole | 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 
for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.); 
ment (Rept. No. 2179). 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2197.° An act 
for the relief of Paul B. Belding; with amendment (Rept. No. 
27180). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on War Claims. S. 
An act for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pen- 
sacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the receiver of 
the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2181). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3283. A | 
bill for the relief of William Bardel; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2182). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 17230. A 
bill for the relief of Olof Nelson; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2183). 


S. 1752. An act 
without amend 
Referred to the Committee of the 


2722. 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. | 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17211) granting a pension to Abbie F. Daniels; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14806) granting a pension to Richard F. Gray; | 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions | 
were introduced and severally referred as folows: 
By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 17264) to extend the time 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River at city of Mount Carmel, Ill.; to 

the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 17265) to amend section 
29 of the radio act of 1927; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 17266) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell and patent certain land in Louisiana 
and Mississippi; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (Hl. R. 17267) to authorize the 
closing of certain streets in the subdivision known as Wesley 
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Heights, in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 


Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 17268) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the meeting of the Continental Con- 
gress at York, Pa., September 30, 1777, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 17269) to provide for the 
policing of military roads leading out of the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 17270) granting the consent 
of Congress to R. A. Breuer, H. L. Stolte, John M. Schermann, 
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By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 17271) to extend the time 


| for constructing a bridge across the Mississippi River between 


the city of Anoka, in the county of Anoka, and the village of 
Champlin, in the county of Hennepin, State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 17272) authorizing an 
appropriation of $250,000 with which to acquire sea island 
cottonseed and to reestablish the growing thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

ty Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 17273) to exempt 
from taxation income derived from the mining of gold; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 17274) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 17275) granting immunity 
to certain witnesses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 17276) to amend sections 
1 (e) and 25 (e) of the act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved Mareh 4, 
1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

$y Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 17277) to provide books 
and educational supplies free of charge to pupils of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 366) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States: 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: Joint resolution (TH. J. Res. 367) pro- 
viding for hearings by a joint committee during the recess on 
S. 5769 and H. R. 17245; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MENGES: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 56) 
for the appointment of a joint committee of the House and 


| the Senate to join and participate in the celebration as repre- 
| senting the Congress of the United States in the observance 


of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the meeting of 


| the Continental Congress at York, Pa., September 30, 1777, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
urging the passage of S. 3027 and H. R. 4548, for the relief of 
disabled emergency officers; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, for fur- 
ther continued development of the nucleus of a naval base al- 
ready established at Tongue Point near Astoria, and that this 
development, at least, take form sufficient to accommodate the 


personnel of the Pacific submarine fleets; to the Committee on 


Appropriations. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington, re 
questing an amendment to the Constitution whereby officers of 
the Federal Government will take office promptly after election ; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Vermont, requesting that remedial measures be taken to sup- 
press alien smuggling across the Vermont-Canadian border; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Vermont, favoring a more adequate immigration border patrol 
to prevent smuggling of aliens across the Vermont-Canadian 
border; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington, requesting an amendment to 
the Constitution whereby officers of the Federal Government 
will take office promptly after election; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oregon, to provide funds needed for a fur- 
ther continued development of the nucleus of a naval base 


| already established at Tongue Point near Astoria; to the Coi- 


| 


Q. F. Nienhueser, and Robert Walker, their successors and | 


assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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mittee on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutio: 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (11. R. 17278) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary J. Coulson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions 

Also. a bill (H. BR. 17279) granting a pension to Lydia A. 
o the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17280) granting an increase of pension to 
( 


Edna Olney Chrisman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: A bill (H. R. 17281) for the relief 
of James M. BE. Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

Rhy Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 17282) to correct the mili- 
tury record of Cromwell L. Barsley; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Attal 

iby Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 17283) granting an increase 
of pension to Elen Van Kleeck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pension 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 17284) granting a pension to 
Margaret L. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IL. R. 17285) granting a pension to J. H. Hunter ; 
to the Cominittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 17286) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louise A, Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H, R. 17287) to correct the military 
record of Michael S. Spillane; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (HI. R. 17288) granting 
a pension to Siaria N. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Peusions 

By Mr. WLLLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 17289) grant- 
mg an increase of pension to Mamie Hailey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

iv Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 17290) to control the distribu 
tion of military arms; to the Committee on Militarv Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7175. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Stewardson, 
Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 


Civil War pension bill now pending in Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


7176. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Marion 
County, IL, urging favorable consideration of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7177. Also, petition from citizens of Bridgeport, Tll., indors- 
ing pension legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and 


widows of veterans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7178. Also, petition of citizens of Bridgeport, Ill., urging the 
enactment of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7179. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Kamawha Camp, No. 
2 United Spanish War Veterans, of Charleston, W. Va., in gen- 
eral assembly on February 1, 1927, indorsed Senate bill 5368, 
and urge the speedy passage of same; to the Committee on 
Pensiot 

7180. By Mr. BARBOUR: Senate joint resolution, California 
Legislature, indorsing House bill 14696, amending an act to pro- 
vide for classification of civilian positions, ete.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 

7181. Also, senate joint resolution, California Legislature, in- 
dorsing House bill 359, amending classification act of 1923; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7182. Also, senate joint resolution, California Legislature, in- 
dorsing House bill 4866, amending act for retirement of civil- 
service employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7188. Also, petition of citizens of Shafter, Calif., protesting 
aeainst all Sunday observance bills affecting the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7184. Also, senate joint resolution, California Legislature, in 
dorsing House bill 8821, affecting California Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

7185. Also, senate joint resolution, California Legislature, in- 
dorsing Robinsen bill for elimination of Pullman surcharge; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

7186. By Mr. BOWLES: Petition of residents of Springfield, 
Mass., urging immediate action on proposed legislation to in- 
crease the pensions of Civil War soldiers and widows of sol- 
diers: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7187. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Arpin, Wood 
County, Wi urging the immediate passage of the Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7188. Also, petition of inmates of the hospital at Wisconsin 
Veterans’ Home, Waupaca County, Wis., urging the immediate 
pussage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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7189. Also, petition of citizens of Colby, Marathon County, 
Wis., urging the immediate passage of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7190. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of citizens of Pottsville, Pa., 
urging immediate action on the pending bill to provide an in- 
crease of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7191. By Mr. BYRNS: Petition of citizens of Montgomery 
County, Tenn., for the increase of pensions to the widows of the 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen. 
SLOTS, 

7192. By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of W. B. Wood, L. A 
Massie, William Stamper, R. C. Suter, and numerous other citi- 
zens of Gratz, Owen County, Ky., urging Congress to take imme- 
diate steps to bring to a yote pending Civil War pension meas- 
ures that relief may be had for needy and suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7193. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition by 32 
voters of the sixth Missouri congressional district, urging the 
passage of House bill 10311, known as the Lankford Sunday rest 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7194. Also, petition by 36 voters of Collins, Mo., urging the 
immediate passage of a Civil War pension bill to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7195. By Mr. DRANE: Petition signed by Catherine Lan- 
phere, of Tampa, Fla., urging the passage of pension legisla- 
tion for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans at the present session of Congress; to the Committee 
on invalid Pensions. 

7196. Also, petition signed by Mr. W. D. Allen and others, of 
Sarasota County, Fla... urging the passage of pension legisla- 
tion for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans at the present session of Congress; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7197. Also, petition signed by Mr. W. J. Carter, of Tampa, 
Fla., and others, urging the passage of pension legislation for 
the relief of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans 
at the present session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7198. By Mr. EATON: Petition of the American Legion, De- 
partment of New Jersey, urging immediate and favorable action 
by the House on House bill 4548; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7199. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Mrs. Eleanor N. 
Drew, of North San Juan, Calif., and various other citizens, 
fayoring the enactment of legislation providing for the increase 
of pension of widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7200. Also, petition of Mrs. J. 8S. Lattimore, Redding, Calif., 
and various other citizens of that locality, protesting against 
compulsory Sunday closing in the District of Columbia: to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7201. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 62 voters 
of West Carrollton, Ohio, praying for the passage of a bill to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7202. By Mr. FUNK: Petition of citizens of Pontiac and 
Dwight. Ill, favoring the passage of further legislation provid- 
ing increases for veterans of the Civil War and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7203. Also, petition of citizens of Lincoln, Ill, favoring the 
passage of further legislation providing increases for veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

7204. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Society of 
Landscape Architects, Boston, Mass., urging early and favor- 
able consideration of House bill 3890, relating to the choice of 
Mount Hamilton us the site for a national arboretum: to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

7205. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging enactment of Jegis- 
lation for relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans 
by the citizens of Woodward, Okla.; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

7206. Also, petition urging enactment of legislation for relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans by the citizens 
of Douglas, Okla.: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7207. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition signed by Frank S. Gad- 
bois and 67 other citizens of the tenth congressional district, 
Hennepin County, Minn., urging the immediate passage of leg- 
islation accordiig relief to the needy and suffering veterans nnd 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7208. Also, petition signed by J. M. Boyle and 104 other cfti- 
zens of Pine City, Pine County, Minn., urging the immediate 
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ing veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


7209. Also, petition signed by Atwood Welker and 115 other | 


citizens of the tenth congressional district, Delano, Wright 
County, Minn., urging the immediate passage of legislation 
according relief to the needy and suffering veterans and widows 
of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
S1ONnS. 

7210. Also, petition signed by Mr. C. S. Strout and 21 other 
citizens of the tenth congressional district, Monticello, Wright 
County, Minn., urging the immediate passage of legislation 
according relief to the needy and suffering veterans and widows 
of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7211. Also, petition signed by Mr. and Mrs. Francis G. Hil- 
inhl and 11 other citizens of the tenth congressional district, 
Minneapolis, Hennepin County, Minn., urging the immediate 
passage of legislation according relief to the needy and suffer- 
ing veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Peusicns, 

7212. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of C. BE, Chase and 27 other 
residents of Exeter, Me., urging passage of Civil War bill to 
aid the soldiers and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7213. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. Eleanor M. Mossey 
and other citizens of South Bend, Ind., urging the passage of 
a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7214. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of 93 citizens of Burlington, 
Kans., urging passage of bill increasing pensions of Civil War 
veterans and veterans’ widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

7215. Also, petition of 125 citizens of Osage City, Kans., 
urging passage of bill to increase pensions of Civil War veterans 
and veterans’ widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7216. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of the 
American Legion, Department of South Dakota, recommending 
the passage of disabled emergency officers’ legislation; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7217. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Resolution of American 
Legion, adopted at their State convention held at Department 
of Texas, Amarillo, Tex., indorsing the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill 
(S. 3027 and H. R. 4548); to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

7218. Also, petition of Messrs. E. E. Nettles, Hal C. Johnson, 
and R. H. Daniel, of Navarro County, Tex., favoring House 
bill 16294, extending free-delivery system of Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7219. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens 
of the State of Washington in behalf of increased pensions for 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7220. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of citizens of Hillsboro, 
Ohio, requesting passage of Civil War pension bill carrying 
rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7221. Also, petition of citizens of Greenfield, Ohio, urging 
passage of Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7222. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition from citizens of De Soto, 
Mo., urging Congress to pass legislation for the relief of needy 
and suffering Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; also, 
petition by citizens of Coldwater, Mo., urging the passage of 
legislation by Congress for the relief of needy and suffering 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7223. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Mrs. W. B. Dennis 
and 135 other citizens of Kewanee, IIL, urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill grant- 
ing relief to veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7224. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Elizabeth BE. Lake and 
124 other citizens of Kewanee, Ray, and Rushville, Iil., urging 
the immediate passage of legislation according relief to the 
needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7225. By Mr. LBA of California: Petition of 95 residents of 
Marin County, Calif., favoring passage of Civil War pension 
legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7226. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Miami Station, Mo., urging the enactment of certain pension 
legislation for veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


passage of legislation according relief to the needy and suffer- 
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7227. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of 10 citizens of Prichard, 
Ala., favoring increase of pension to Civil War soldiers and 






| widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


7228. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petitions of residents of Noxen, 
Wyoming County, and Towanda, Bradford County, Pa., to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune; to the Commiitee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7229. By Mr McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. 
Mattie A. Linn and 115 residents of Muskegon, Mich. for 
legisiation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7230. By Mr. McSWEENEY: Petition of the citizens of 
Uhrichsville and Dennison, Ohio, the twin cities, asking for 
immediate consideration of bill for the further relief of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7231. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition signed by numerous citi- 
zens of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., urging passage 
of Civil War pension bill for relief of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7232. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Lorenda Vice, Mand) 
Harnor, Jim Divine, and 12 other residents of McDonald 
County, Mo., urging legislation for the relief ef veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

7233. Also, petition of Perry K. Hurlbut, S. D. Parker, jr., 
Bert W. Blizzard, and 60 other residents of Jasper County, Mo., 
urging the passage of legislation to bring relief to veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7234. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition signed by citizens of 
Mercer County, Mo., urging early consideration of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7235: Also, petition signed by citizens of Ray County, Mo., 
urging early consideration of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7236. Also, petition signed by citizens of Mercer County, Mo., 
urging that consideration be given the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7237. By Mrs. NORTON: Resolution adopted by the New 
Jersey American Legion at its 1926 department convention 
held at Belmar, N. J., September 9-11, 19256, indorsing the dis- 
abled emergency Army officers’ proposed legislation; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7238. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
William F. Scannell Chapter, No. 6, Liberty, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of the House bill 17157, known as general hospital 
bill: to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7239. By Mr. PATTERSON: Memorial of American Legion, 
Department of New Jersey, at its 1926 department convention, 
September 9 to 11, 1926, indorsing the disabled emergency Army 
officers’ proposed legislation; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

7240. Also, petition of residents of Camden County, N. J., 
indorsing passuge of bill to increase pensions of Civil War 
veterans and the widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7241. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of sundry citizens from the 
State of Missouri, opposing the passage of House bill 10511, 
the Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

7242. By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition of citizens of the 
fifth congressional district of Nebraska, for Civil War pen- 
sion legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7243. Also, petition against compulsory Sunday observance; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7244. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of citizens of Umatilla 
County, Oreg., protesting against House bill 10311 or any other 
bill to enforce the observance of the Sabbath; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

7245. By Mr. SWEET: Petition, signed by 1,293 members of 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, of New York Stite 
urging the passage of the Elliott pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7246. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of 
Orange, Calif., protesting against the passage by C: ress of 
any legislation making compulsory the observance of Sunday; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7217. By Mr. TEMPLE: Evidence in support of House bill 
17178, granting a pension to Josephine Christopher; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7248. By Mr. ‘TINCHER: Petition of sundry residents of 
Pratt, Kans., urging the passage of a Civil War pension bill 
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for the relief of needy Civil War veterans and the widows of 


veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7249. By Mr. UPDIKE: Petition of Lewis E. Frazeur, Edd 
MeGovern, W. L. Bedford, sert Suchanan, and Grant 
Moore, all residents of Marion County, Ind., who hereby 


favor legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War vet- 


and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
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| deference for what appeared to be your desire. 


7250. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of Mrs. John Wilhelm et al., 
of Adams County, Ind., relative to the passage of general pen- 
siou legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7251. Also, petition of William Ratcliff et al., of Madison 
County, Ind., urging enactment of pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7252. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Mary E. Law and three 
other citizens of Penacook, N. H., urging early and favorable 
a un on the Civil War pensjon bill at this session of Congress ; 
to the Committee on Jnvualid Pensions, 

7253. Also, petition of Raymond J. Carr and 26 other resi- 
dent f Lune er, N. I1., urging that immediate steps be taken | 
to bring to a vote a Civil Wur pension bill in order that relief | 
} bye ( d to needy and suffering veterans and widows | 
of veterans; to the Cominittee on Invalid Pensions. 

(254. Also, petition of W. H. Little and 16 other residents of 
Varren, N. Ii., urging early and favorable action on the Civil 
War pension bill at this session of Congress; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

7255. By Mr. WATSON: Petition from members of Local 
Union No. 225, United Garment Workers of America, Poits 
town, Pa., favoring House bill 8653; to the Committee on 
Labor 

7256, Al petitions from residents of Bucks and Montgomery 
Cou s, Pa., urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7207. By Mr. WOOD: Petition signed by residents of Ham- 
mond, Ind., asking that the Civil War pension bill become a 
Jaw at this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7258. By M WURZBACH: Petition of Roxie Searcy, A. D. | 

eter, and other citizens of San Antonio, Tex., requesting the 
pu ve of bills favoring increased pensions for Civil War vet- | 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pen Ss 
SENATE 
Turspay, February 22, 192? 

The Sen .e met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following | 
prayer: 


Our gracious heavenly Father, Thou hast been very loving 
tender in Thy relations with Thy people. Thou hast min- 
istered to them in days of weakness and of anxiety and when 
great crises confronted them. 

We 
Thee for 
10! 
oul 


and 


his integrity and devotion to truth and duty. 


Father that this day may have for us singular associa- 


tious of increased confidence in Thee and in the work before us. | 


Ilear us, we beseech Thee. Give to our Nation and all who 
have to do with 
the wisdom which only comes from Thee. 
our guide. 


name, Christ 


Hear us and be con- 
We ask in His name whose name is above 
our Lord. Amen. 


rhe Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, February 17, 1927, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 


stantly 
every 


further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved. 
ROLL CALL 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Copeland Fess Hale 

Bayard Couzens Fletcher Harreld 
Bingham Curtis Frazier Harris 
Blease Dale George Harrison 
Bratton Deneen Gillett Heflin 
Broussard Dill Glass Howell 
truce Edge Goff Johnson 
Cameron Edwards Gooding Jones, Wash, 
Capper Ernst Gould Kendrick 
Caraway Ferris Greene Keyes 


bless Thee for the history of our Nation, and we thank | 
him who has been so honored through the years, loved | 
We do ask | 


its government the light of Thy presence and | 
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King Nye Sackett Stewart 
La Follette Oddie Schall Swanson 
Lenroot Overman Sheppard Trammell 
McKellar Phipps Shipstead Tyson 
McLean Pine Shortridge Wadsworth 
McMaster Pittman Simmons Walsh, Mass, 
McNary Ransdell Smith Walsh, Mont. 
Metcalf Reed, Mo, Smoot Warren 
Moses Reed, Pg. Stanfield Watson 
Neely Robinson, Ark, Steck Willis 
Norris tobinson, Ind. Stephens 


Mr. McMASTER. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NorsrecKx] on 
account of injuries received in an automobile accident. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Pursuant to the order of January 24, 1901, the Senator from 
Georgia |Mr. Grorce], designated by the Chair, will read Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

Mr. GEORGE read the address, as follows: 

To the of the United States: 

Friends and fellow citizens, the period for a new election of a 
citizen to administer the Executive Government of the United 
States being not far distant, and the time actually arrived 
when your thoughts must be employed in designating the per- 
son Who is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears 
to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct 
expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise you 
the resolution I have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those, out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured, that this resolution bas not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the rela- 
tion which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in 
withdrawing the tender of service which silence in my situa- 
tion might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for 
your future interest; no deficiency of grateful respect for your 
past kindness; but am supported by a full conviction that the 
step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uni- 
form sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a 
I constantly 
hoped that it would have been much earlier in my power, con- 
sistently with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, 
to return to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination to do this, previous to 
the last election, had even led to the preparation of an address 
to declare it to you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed 
and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the 
unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled 
me to abandon the idea, 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incom- 
patible with the sentiment of duty or propriety; an’ am per- 
suaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my services, 
that in the present circumstances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust, I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed toward the organization and administration of the 
Government, the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experiences, in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the mo- 
tives to diffidence of myself; and, every day, the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and more, that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome, Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to sus- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which 
I owe to my beloved country, for the many honors it has con- 
ferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances 


people 


in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable 
to mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes 
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of fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not un- 
frequently, want of success has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support was the essential prop 
of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows 
that heaven may continue te you the choicest tokens of its 
peneficience—that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual—that the free constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue— 
that, in tine, the happiness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, 
the affection and adoption of every nation which yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your wel- 
fare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehension 
of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion 
like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to 
mmend to your frequent review, some sentiments which are 
the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, 
which appear to me all important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with the 
more freedom, as you cun only see in them the disinterested 
warn a parting friend, who can possibly have no per- 
onal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, 
couragement to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on 
a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or coufirm the attachment. 





is 


rece 


and 


of 


ngs 


aS “an en- 


The unity of government which constitutes you one peupie, 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
u the edifice of your real independence; the support of your 
tranquility at home: your peace abroad; of your safety: of 


your prosperity ; of that very liberty which you so highly prize 
But, as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and from 
different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices em 


ployed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; 
is this is the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most con 
‘tantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) 


lirected; it is of infinite moment, that you should properly esti 
imite the immense value of your national union to your 
lective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
ourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt 


even 


to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 


parts, 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest, 
Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that country 
hus a right to concentrate your affections. The name of Ameri- 
p which belongs to you in your national capacity, must 
4 ulways exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any appel- 
lation derived from local discriminations. With slight shades 
of difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a common cause, fought and 
ie triumphed together; the independence and liberty you possess, 
bu are the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest. Here, every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter, great additional resources of 
maritime and commercial enterprise and precious materials of 
inanufacturing industry. The South, in the same intercourse, 
benefiting by the same agency of the North, sees its agricul- 
ture grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular 
navigation invigorated; und while it contributes, in different 
ways, to nourish and increase the general mass of the national 
navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime 
strength, to which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in 
a like intercourse with the West, already finds, and in the 
progressive improvement of interior communications by land 


can, 


e 
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and water, will more and more find a valuable vent for the 
commodities which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at 
home. The West derives from the East supplies requisite to 
its growth and comfort—and what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of 
indispensable outlets for its own productions, to the weight, in- 
fluence, and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side 
of the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of interest 
as one nation. Any other tenure by which the West can hold 
this essential advantage, whether derived from its own sepa- 
rate strength; or from an apostate and unnatural connection 
with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 
While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union, an exemption from those broils and wars 
between themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same government: which 
their own rivalship would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, 
would stimulate and embitter. Hence likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty, 
Vhich are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
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liberty. In this sense it is, that your Union ought to be ce 
idered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
ohe ought to endear to you the pres rvation of the other 


These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of 
the Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a common government can embrace so large a 


sphere s 
such a 


let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a 
proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of 
xovernments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a bhayp) 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experi- 


Case 


ment. With such powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, 
may endeavor to weaken its hands, 


In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it 
matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 


occurs Aas 


discriminations,—northern and southern—Atlantic and west- 
ern; whence designing men may endeavor to excite a _ belief 
that there is a real difference of local interests and views. One 
of the expedients of party to acquire intluence within par- 


ticular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of 
You cannot shield yourselves too much against 


other districts, 
the jealousies and heart burnings which spring from these mis- 


representations: they tend to render alien to each other those 
who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The 
inhabitants of our western country bave lately had a useful 


lesson on this head: they have seen, in the negotiation by the 
Executive, and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate of 
the treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the 
event throughout the United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated among them of a policy 
in the general Government and in the Atlantic States, unfriendly 
to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They have been 
witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with Great 
Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them everything 
they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, towards 
contirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to 
rely for the preservation of these advantages on the union by 
which they were procured? will they not henceforth be deat 
those advisers, if such they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanancy of your Union, a government 
for the whole is indi pensable. No however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
all alliances, in all times, have experienced. Sensible of this 
momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by 
the adoption of a constitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious 
management of your common concerns. This Government, tie 
offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting secur- 
ity with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your 


to 


ulliances, 
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sapport. Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, 
acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political sys- 
tems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But the constitution which at any | 
time exis until changed by an explicit and authentic act of | 
the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very | 
idea of the power, and the right of the people to establish 
yovernment, suppose the duty of every individual to obey 


he established government. 
All obstructions to the exeeution of the laws, all combinations 


nd associations under whatever plausible character, with the 

real design direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are 
destructi of this fundamental principle, and of fatal ten- 
dene They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial 
aud extraordinary force, te put in the place of the delegated 
will of the nation the will of party, often a small but artful 
ind © . minority of the community; and, according to 
the alternate trinmphs of different parties, to make the public 
administration the mirror of the ill concerted and incongruous 
rojects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and 
vholesome plans digested by common councils, and modified by 
mutual interests 


However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 


tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the conrse of time and things, to become potent engines, 
by which cunning, abitious, and unprincipled men, will be en- 


abled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for 


themselves the reins of government; destroying afterwards the 
very engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion, 
fowards the preservation of your government and the per- 
manency of your present happy state. it is requisite, not only 
that you steadily disecountenance irregular opposition to its 
acknowledg nuthority, but also that you resist with care the 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious the 
pretext. One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms 
of the constitution, alterations which will impair the energy 


of the system: 


and thus to undermine what cannot be directly 
In all the changes to which you may be invited, 


overthrown 


remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments, as of other human institu- 
tions :—that erience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country: 

that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change from the endless variety 


of hypothesis 


eflicient 


and opinion: and remember, especially, that for 
manngement of your common interests in a country 

Kt i “is ours, a government of as much vigor as is con- 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty indispensable. 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers prop- 
erly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It in- 
deed, little else than a name, where the government is too feeble 
to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each member 
of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to 
maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights 
of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
state, With particular references to the founding them on geo- 
graphical discrimination. Let me now take a more comprehen- 

view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 
This spirit, unfortunately, inseparable from our nature, 


4} 
iiie 
so extensive 


is 


is, 


sive 
the 


is 


having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind, 
It exists under different shapes in :ll governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular 


form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 


enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. tut this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds 
of men to seck security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; und, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 


this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 

‘vertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight) the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
mike it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. 

It rves always 
the public 


to distract the public councils, and enfeeble 
It agitates the community with ill ' 


administration, 
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founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasional riot and insurree- 
tion. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the government itself through 
Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government, and serve to 
This within certain limits is 
probably true; and in governments of a monarchial cast. 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon 
the spirit of party. But in those of the popular character, in 
governments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged 
From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different deposito- 
ries, and constituting each the guardian of the public weal 
against invasions of the others, has been evinced by experi- 
ments ancient and modern: some of them in our country and 
under our own eyes. To preserve them must be as necessury 
as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitutional powers be in any 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil, any partial or transient 
benefit which the use can at any time yield, 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 


to 


of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in courts of justice? and let us with 


caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by culti- 
vating peace, but remembering, also, that timely disbursements, 
to prepare for danger, frequently prevent much greater dis- 
bursements to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of 
debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigor- 
ous exertions, in time of peace, to discharge the debts which 
unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throw- 
ing upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to 
bear. The execution of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public opinion should co- 
operate. To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, 
it is essential that you should practically bear in mind, that 
towards the payment of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes; that no taxes can be devised 
which are not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant; that 








































































the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from the selection of 
the proper object (which is always a choice of difficulties,) 
ought to be a decisive motive for a candid construction of the 
conduct of the government in making it, and for a spirit of 
acquiescence in the measures for obtaining revenue, which the 
iblic exigencies may at aly time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate 
ace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin 


i 


ioin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
lixtant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
inimous and too novel example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 

pay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 

ady adherence to it; can it be that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential 
ations and passionate attachments for others, should be ex- 
cluded: and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings 
towards all should be eultivated. The nation which indulges 
towurds another an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to 
its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from 
ts duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against an- 
ther, disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, to 
lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and 
intractable when accidental or 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and 
bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill will and resent- 
ment, sometimes impels to war the government, contrary to the 
best ealeulations of policy. The government sometimes partici- 
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have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith :—Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary intere.ts, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 





| in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 


iis conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally | 


vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under 
an efficient government, the period is not far off when we may 
defy material injury fro. 1. external annoyance; when we may 


take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at 


Alas! is it rendered impossible by its | 


in that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular | 


trifling occasions of dispute | 


pates in the national propensity, and adopts through passion | 


what reason would reject; at other times, it makes the ani- 


mosity of the nation subservient to projects of hostility, in- | 


stigating by pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious 
wtives, The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
uations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nition, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common inter- 
est, in cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing 
into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without ade- 
quate inducements or justifications. It leads also to concessions, 
to the favorite nation, of privileges denied to others, which is 


any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; when bel- 
ligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provoca- 
tion, when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided 
by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
ut liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable 
of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend 
them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- 


| ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give trade 


apt doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by un- | 


necessarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and 
by exciting jealously, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in 
the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it 
ives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens who devote 
hemselves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice 
he interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the appearances of a vir- 
uous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public 
opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation, 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
eduction, to mislead publie opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils! attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (1 conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; since history and expe 
rience prove, that foreign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike 
for another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger 
only on one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts 
of influence on the other. 
intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and 


Such an 


|} may accept under that character; 


a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to 
enable the Government to support them, conventional rules of 
intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
that by such acceptance, it 
may place itself in the condition of having given equivalents 
for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with ingrati- 
tude for not giving more. There can be no greater error than 
to expect, or calculate upon real favors from bation to nation. 
It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 


land affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make ti 


strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will 
control the usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be 


| productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that 


Real patriots, who my resist the | 


odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and con- | 


fidence of the people, to surrender their interests, 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign na- 
tions, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as possible. So far as we 





they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by 
which they have been diciated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have heen 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records aud other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have, at least, believed myself to be guided 
by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclama- 
tion of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
tioned by your approving voice, and by that of your representa. 
tives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to deter 
or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
{ could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound, in duty and interest, to take a neutral position, Having 


Sane- 
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~ tuken it, T determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perservance and firmness. 

which respect 

necessary on this oecasion to detail. I will only 

rding to my understanding of the matter, that 


The considerations 
. oe 
cquet, 1 is 1 


observe that, acce 


right. so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, | 
will any thing more, from the obligation which justice and 


= humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to 


to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations, 
The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 


best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 


me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
ur country to settle and mature its vet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength, 
nud consistentey which is necessary to give it, humanly speak- | 
ing, the conmmand of its own fortunes, 


Phongh in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 

uncon intentional error, I am nevertheless too 

sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
1 


am SCLOUS " 
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LOANS TO VETERANS UPON CERTIFICATES 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, last night the 
Senate considered for some hours the veterans’ loan bill, and the 
bill failed of passage. I believe that if an arrangement can 


| be effected to consider the measure for a short time in the 


committed many errors, Whatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend. IT shall also carry with me the hope that my country | 
will never cease to view them with indulgence; and that, after | 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with an | 
upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be con- 
signed to oblivion, as myself must scon be to the mansions of 
rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 


ated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a 
man who views in it the native soil of himself and his pro- 
genitors for several generations; I anticipate with pleasing 


expectation that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, 
without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of 


my fellow citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a 
free governiment—the ever favorite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
angers, 
UNITED NTATES, GEO. WASHINGTON, 
17th September, 1796, 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand that the House 
of Representatives desires to have the Senate come to its Hall 
as soon as possible after 12 o'clock. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ke a statement before he asks for a recess? 
Mir. CURTIS. Certainly. 
Mr. PITTMAN I gave notice upon yesterday that 1 would 
‘ re to address the Senate on the pending measure this morn- | 
if the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] had completed | 
speech by that time. He has concluded his speech, and if 
ire geing to be in session any longer, I will proceed. If we 
i ot, | shall ask to speak after we reconvene. 
Mr. CURTIS I thought we should have a quorum call, and 
that time it would be 12 o'clock, and we should then pro- 
ceed to the House and return immediately after the President’s 
dress before the two Houses was concluded. 
PRESIDENTIAL TERMS 
Mi LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, out of order 1 submit | 
oWing resolution, and ask that it may be read and lie 
under the rul 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
rend the Tesotutio!l 
fhe Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 365), as follows: 
p lred. That it is the ser of the Senate that the precedents 
] WV hington and other Presidents of the United States 
tt presidential office after their second term has | 
\ ! concurrence, a part of our republican svstem of 
hat any departure from this time-honored custom 
' wi patriotic, and fraught with peril to our free insti- 


ir, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will delay for a few moments 
i call for a quorum, and asking for a recess, if Senators want to 
transact routine business. 

Mr. BLEASE. What became of the resolution? 

the VIEé RESIDENT. The resolution will go over, at the 
request ol 

{Routine busi 


o1vher Uslhé 


e Senator from Wisconsin. 
was transacted, which appears later, with 
ss, under proper headings. ] 


‘hh 
tl 


routine bv 


| We return to the Senate Chamber. 


early future it may be finally disposed of. I do not ask that 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement, which I send to the 


| clerk’s desk, be entered into now, but I ask that it be read, and 


I give notice that on to-morrow, soon after the Senate convenes. 
I shall ask the Senate to enter into the agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Thursday, February 24, 
1927, at 3 


o'clock p. m., the unfinished business, if any, be tempo 
rarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the consideration ot 


ll. R. 16886 for one hour, unless said bill shall be sooner disposed of 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What is the title of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the veterans’ loan bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the Senator from Arkansas is 
not asking for action on the request this morning. He said lhe 
would call it up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I present it now in order that 
Senators may consider it, and I give notice that I shall call it 
up fo-morrow, 

ORDER 


SIORTRIDGE. Mr. 


OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. President, I understand that the 


| junior Senator from Arizona [Mr, CAMERON| now has the floor, 


will resume his address on the unfinished business after 
I had indicated that 1 de: 
sired to make a few remarks in support of the pending measure, 
and I had also indicated that 1 would desire to follow the Sen 
ator from Arizona. I hope that it will be proper for the Chair 
to recognize me when the Senator from Arizona shall havi 
concluded his address. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, 1 do not want any misunder 
standing with the Senator from California; but when the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsnHurstT] started to speak yeste! 
day morning I interrupted him for the purpose of asking when 
he thought he would finish, and anneunced then that with tlu 


and 


consent of the Senate I would follow him in support of this 
bill. After the reading of the farewell message this mor! 


ing I again rose for the purpose of being recognized, and | 
asked the Senator from Kansas then if he preferred that thi 
Senate should take a recess before we started in on any othe 


business, and I understood him to say he did. Otherwise, | 
would have had the floor now. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I also rose; but the Vice President 


recognized another, properly enough. 
purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second. 
proceed to discuss this measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will yield to me, I will suggest 
the absence of a quorum and then ask for a recess, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator withhold 
request for a moment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am very serry that I can not do it, unde 
the circumstances, I have the floor for the purpose of addres» 
ing myself to this bill, and I can not yield for any purpose at 
all, unless the Senator from Kansas desires-— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. Mr. President, a point of order. ! 
understand the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] has the 
floor. 


I rose for the very sanx 


I have the floor, and I wil! 


his 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Boulder Canyon bill is not 
before the Senate. The Senate adjourned last night, and th 
untinished business will not come before the Senate until | 


o'clock, 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena 
iors answered to their names: 


Asburst Deneen Gould Lenroot 
Bayard bill Gireene McKellar 
Bingham kdge Ilale McLean 
Bleas hdwards Harreld McMaster 
Bratton Ernst Harris McNary 
hroussard Ferris Harrison Metcalf 
Bruce Fess Heflin Moses 
Cameron Mleteher Howell Neely 
Capper Frazier Johnson Norris 
Caraway George Jones, Wash Nye 
Copeland Gillett Kendrick Oddie 

| Couzens Glass Keyes Overman b 
Curtis Goff King Phipps 
Dale Gooding La Follette Pine 
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Schall Stanfield Wadsworth 
Rausdell Sheppard Steck Walsh, Mass. 
Reed, Mo. Shipstead Stephens Walsh, Mont. 
Reed, Pa. Shortridge Stewart Warren 
Robinson, Ark. Simmons Swanson Watson 
Robinson, Ind. Smith Trammell Willis 
Sackett Smoot Tyson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. PBighty-three Senators having an- 

cewered to their names, a quorum is present. 
JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now 
proceed to carry out the order of January 29 last te attend a 
‘oint meeting of the House and Senate in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, and that on the conclusion of the services 
in the House the Senate return to its Chamber for the continu- 
ation of business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate, preceded by the Sergeant at Arms and the As- 
sistant Doorkeeper, the Vice President and the President pro 
tempore, the Secretary and the Chaplain, proceeded to the Hall 
f the House of Representatives to receive the President’s ad- 
dress before the two Houses of Congress on the subject of the 
Bicentennial Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington. 

\t 1 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m. the Senate returned to its 
Chamber, and the President pro tempore took the chair. 

PRINTING OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

Mr. FESS submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con, Res. 28), which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be compiled, printed with illustrations, and bound, as 
may be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, 75,000 copies of 


the address delivered to the American people in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 22, 1927, on the subject of the proposed ceiebra- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washing- 


n, including all the proceedings and the program of exercises, of 
which 8,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 17,000 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, and 50,000 copies for the use 
of the United States Commission for the Celebration of the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, established by 
the joint resolution of Congress, approved December 2, 1924. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Texas, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Houss OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE OF TEXAS, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF CLERK, 
Austin, February 19, 1927. 
The honorable PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. OC. 

DeAR Str: I am inclosing house concurrent resolution No. which 
was unanimously adopted by the legislature recently and which is selif- 
explanatory. 

Sincerely yours, 


"» 
~- 


M. Louise Snow, Chief Clerk. 


House Concurrent Resolution 2 
Whereas In recognition of the universal acceptance by every pro- 
gressive people that agricultural industry represents the foundation of 
all real progress by the social body, governments have come to lend 
their just powers and influence to conserve the integrity and stability 
of farming enterprise in its various forms as a necessary service for 
the protection and promotion of public welfare; and 
Whereas agencies created by and under the just powers and au- 
thority of the Government of the United States, and functioning under 
proper goveramental supervision, in accordance with a judicious public 
policy, have developed conditions tending to the intelligent mobilization 
of the Nation's credit resources for the determination of the great 
transportation and labor problems of the country, and for the well- 
being of commerce and manufactures; and 
Whereas agricultural industry, the greatest of all the Nation's enter- 
prises and the foundation of national security, prosperity, and develop- 
ment, is without the equal recognition and the cooperating and direct- 


ing services which the national authority and influence may justly 
lend: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of Teras, That we respectfully and 


earnestly commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress of the 
United States the need for the creation at the earliest practicable time 
of such judiciously devised and well-balanced agencies for the accom- 
plishment of the stabilization and well-being of essential agricultural 
industry of the Nation to the end that the great problems of sound 
economic agricultural production and judicious distribution and stimulus 
to more general beneficial utilization may have the most intelligent 
and capabie cooperation and direction in their adjustment to the wel- 
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AivL 


of their 





fare of the country, and may exercise thé fullest 
influence upon the security of agricultural enterprise. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, duly attested, be trans- 
mitted by the chief clerk of the house to the honorable, the President 
of the Senate of the United States; to the honorable, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States; 
the honorable Secretary of Agriculture of the United States; and to each 
Member of the Texas delegation in the Congress. 


measure 


FrRaNK C. Bossitr, 
Speaker of the House. 


M. Lovise Snow, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 
BARRY MILLER, 

President of the Senate. 
W. V. Howerron, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Colo- 
rado, which was ordered to lie on the table: 


STATE OF COLORADO, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATB. 
UNITED STATES OF AMBRICA, 
State of Colorado, ss: 
CERTIFICATE 

I, Chas. M. Armstrong, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, 
do hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete copy 
of House Joint Memorial 3, which was by the Twenty-sixth 
General Assembly of the State of Colorado and signed by the Governor 
of the State of Colorado on the 19th day of February, A. D. 1927. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand affixed the 
great seal of the State of Colorado at the city ef Denver this 19th day 
of February, A. D. 1927. 


[SEAL.] 


passed 


and 


M. ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary of State, 
Brown, Deputy. 


CHAS, 


By E. W. 
Representative lh 
officers of 


3, binson, 


House Joint 
retirement 


Memorial concerning 
of disabled World War 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the twenty-sirth 
general assembly (the senate concurring), That this general assembly 
favors the prompt enactment of legislation now pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States, known bill in the 
and the Fitzgerald bill in the House Representatives, 
remove the discrimination that now 
officers of the World War and officers of the Regular 
and that this general this will 
about justice to these officers in accordance with the 
tion 10, May 18, 1918, 
follows: 

“All officers and enlisted men of the forces herein provided for other 
than Regular Army shall be in all respects on 
pay, allowances, and pensions as oflicers and enlisted men of 


by 


emergency the 


as the Tyson 
of will 
exists between disabled emergency 
Establishment, 
tend to 


provisions of sec- 


Senate 
Senate, 


which 


assembly believes that 


bring 


the selective service act of which provides as 


the same footing as to 


2 corre- 


sponding grades and length of service in the Regular Army”; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That the United States Senators and Members of the 
United States House of Representatives representing the State of 
Colorado are hereby earnestly requested and urged to exert their efforts 
to secure the passage of this legislation by Congress, and that copies 
of this resolution be sent to the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Representatives of the State of Colo- 
rado in Congress. JoHN A. HoLMBUN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
GEORGE M. CorLP?r?, 
President of the Senate, 
Ws. H. ADAMS, 
Governor of the State of Colorado, 
Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the New Mexico State Con- 


vention of the American Legion adopted a resolution on August 
28, 1926, with reference to the so-called Tyson-Fi 


itzgerald dis- 
abled emergency officers’ retirement bill. I ask 


unanimous ce 
sent that it may be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 
There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to 


lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolution passed by New Mexico State Convention of the American 
Legion, August 28, 1926 
Be it resolved, That this convention heartily indorses the demand 
for recognition of the equality of service on the part of the officers of 


the Regular Army and of the emergency forces in the proposal to grant 
retirement to disabled emergency officers upon the same basis and with 
the same privileges as have been granted to the disabled officers of the 
Regular Establishment, and we strongly oppose any modification of this 
plan which would create any distinction between disabled regular and 







































































er r noart larly the proposal to create a separate list 
f y « ind the payment of retiring pay to such 
oftic } Veteral Bureau, 

Mr. SPEPHENS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that re ions adopted by the State convention of the Ameri- 
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| citizens of Tacoma Park., Md., 


| of the State of Washington, remonstrating against the passage 
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ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial numerously signed by sundry 
remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the dosing of barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legis- 
lation religious in character, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DILL presented numerous memorials of sundry citize 


wid Ws, 


is 


of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the Gosing of barber shops 
in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislati n 
religious in character, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, praying for 1) 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Wapswortru, the Committee on Military 


| Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 


following bills, und they were referred to the Committee on 
Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 15253) for the relief of certain officers 
former officers of the Army of the United States: and 

A bill (H. R. 16155) for the validation of the acquisition of 
Canadian properties by the War Department and for the retief 


nnd 


| of certain disbursing officers for payments made thereon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. GILLETT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4840) to provide for the appointment 
of an additional judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of New York, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1557) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 5770) granting 
munity to certain witness, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1558) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, ‘to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) directing the 
Comptroller General of the United States to correct an error 
made in the adjustment of the account between the State 
New York and the United States, adjusted under the authority 
contained in the act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), 


i) 
I} 


Ol 
1 


oo 


and appropriated for in the deficiency act of February 27, 1906, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1559) 


thereon, 
Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3882) for the relief of Bert Moors 


reported it without amendment and submitted a (No. 
1561) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (HI. R. 15253) for the relief of certain officers 
and former officers of the Army of the United States, reporte 


it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1562) 


report 





| thereon. 


can La t Vicksburg, Miss., on August 30 and 31, 1926, rela- 
«-called Tyson-Fitzgerald disabled emergency 
r" ement bill, may be printed in the Recorp and lie on 
Mhey ¢ no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 

e and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

VICKSBURG, MIss., August 196, 
Resolution 
\ he Cor of the United States in the se ve service 
18 1 promised that all volunteer officers commissioned 
i i all respects on the same footing as to 
i nsions us oflicers of corresponding grudes and 
Ie ‘ the Regular Army"; and 

\ s ! isses of officers who served during the World 

| l y, regular officers of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 

! il if I of tl Army, Navy, and Marine Corps ; 
nil t licers of the N ind Marine Corps——-have been 

s the privileges of retirement for disability when 
i ty, leaving only the disabled emergency officers of 
{ Army without such retirement; and 
Wherens overwhelming majority of the Members of each Con- | 
: t sit e armistice has promised to correct the injustice to dis 
I i emerg vy Army officers by the enactment of legislation designed 
. vijust ‘ fair conditions imposed upon these men; and 
Wheren he United States Senate has twice passed measures to 
s ’ the vote in the Sixty-seventh Congress being 
0) 14 in th eighth Congress being 63 to 14; and 
Vher present Sixty-ninth Congress of the United States 
‘ ! tw ntical bills seeking to accomplish this worthy 
! t Iyson bill, S. 3027, and the Fitzgerald bill, H. R. 
$545 nad 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Military Affairs at the first session 
of the current Congress favorably reported the Tyson bill and the House 
Committee on the World War Veterans’ Legislation favorably reported 
the | ald bi th of which measures are on the respective calen- 
dar of the Senate and the House awaiting a final vote: Now, therefore, 
be 

: hk l t the American Legion in State convention assembled 
Vicksburg, Miss., August 30 and 31, 1926, urges and d inds that 
I inciple f retirement already eStablished for the eight other 
a f of W served during the World War be granted to the 
led x office vh ire | idica d from the sacrifice which 
Nation ¢ ided of them during their service for Americ: in the 
\ ! \ prope legislation to accomplish this end 
{ ! i l, 8S. 302%, 1 Fitzgerald bill, H. R. 4548; and 
h 
esol I 1) Me wrs of the Sixty-ninth Congress be, and they 
. y ed to lend their most active support in 
I nactment of this pending legislation as early as possible 
‘ t ses f the current Congress; and be it further 
cd, That eopies of this resolution be sent to the Vice President 
«“, of United Stat and to each Member of the United States Senate 
nd Hlouse of Representatives 
\dopted i ] convention assembled in Vicksburg, Miss., August 
1926 
] H. D. Morrow, 
4 «i tant the American Legion, 
Departm nt of Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON presented resolutions adopted by the State 
convention of the American Legion at Vicksburg, Miss., August 
30 and 31, 1926, favoring the passage of the so-called Tyson- 
Fitzgerald disabled emergency officers retirement bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. (See resolutions printed in full 
when presented to-day by Mr. STEPHENS). 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 

& tizeus of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the prompt 
pas f legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
ve ns and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mitt ( Pensions, 

Hle also presented a letter and telegrams in the nature of 
etitions from sundry citizens of New Bedford, Taunton, Athol, 
and Ludlo all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for 
prompt and favorable action on Senate Joint Resolution 147, 
creating a commission to investigate the subject of civil-service 
retirement and the operation and administration of the law 
relative thereto, which,were referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

Mr CCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti 


rant- 


* 
Md., praying for the prompt passage of legislation g 


re, 





Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8932) for the relief of William PF. 
Redding, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1563) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6057) for the relief of George Boiko & Co 
(Ine.) (Rept. No. 1564) ; 


A bill (H. R. 9804) for the relief of the Pacific Steamship 
Co., of Seattle, Wash. (Rept. No. 1565); and 
A bill (HI. R. 10422) for the relief of William J. O’Brien 


(Rept. No. 1566). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12563) for the relief of Walter B. Avery and Fred 5 
Gichner, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1567) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1595) for the relief of Fannie Kravitz (Rept. 
No, 1568) : 

A bill (H. R. 2718) for the relief of M. F. Snider (Rept. No. 
1569) ; 

A bill (H. R. 8739) for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of 
Boston, Mass. (Rept. No. 1570); 

A bill (H. R. 9150) for the relief of the Niagara Machine & 
Tool Works (Rept, No. 1571) ; 
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A bill (H. R. 10085) for the relief of Albert H. Hosley (Rept. | 
No 1572); 

A bill (H. R. 12404) for the relief of Shadyside Bank (Rept. 
No. 1578) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 12888) for the relief of K. I. Ward (Rept. No. 
1574). 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16207) to authorize an 
appropriation to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
vide an adequate water supply for the Sequoyah Orphan Train- 
ing School, near Tahlequah, Cherokee County, Okla., reported it 
without amendment, 

R. W. HILDERBRAND 


Mr. STEPHENS. From the Committee on Claims I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11064) for 
the relief of R. W. Hilderbrand, and I submit a report (No. 
1560) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to 
kn. W. Hiiderbrand $1,361.35 in full and final settlement for 
injury received in raiding an illicit still on or about August 14, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5789) to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps to accept certain decorations 
conferred upon them by the Government of Greece; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5790) granting the consent of Congress to the de- 
partment of highways and public works of the State of Tennes- 
see to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 5791) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at the city of Mount Carmel, Ill.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5792) to further develop an American merchant 
marine, to assure its permanence in the transportation of the 
foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 5793) to provide a memorial branch library build- 
ing in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5794) to increase the minimum rate of pensions; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

iy Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 5795) to amend sections 57 and 61 of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5796) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Nickens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDGE: 


1925. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without Iment 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution relating to intoxicating liquors; to the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. 
RELATIONS WITH MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 366), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized to investi 
gate and study conditions and policies bearing upon the relationship 
between the Central American countries, Mexico, and the United States. 
For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or subcommittee, is 
authorized to visit such countries, to sit during the recess of Congress 
and at such times and places, to employ such clerical, stenographic, or 
other assistance, to require the attendance of such witnesses and the | 
production of such documents and papers, to administer such oaths, to | 
take such testimony, and to make such expenditures as it deems 





advisable. 


4403 


The expenses of the committee, or subcommittee, which shall not 
exceed $10,000, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE WITH INDUSTRY 


Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by George Nelson 
Peek, chairman executive committee, North Central States 
Agricultural Conference, delivered before the Academy of Polit- 
ical Science in the city of New York in January, 1927, entitled 
“ Equality for agriculture with industry.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I 


We are engaged to-day in the most interesting and, from the Ameri- 
can point of view, one of the most vitally important experiments the 
world has ever witnessed—a test of whether an independent agricul- 
ture, enjoying the advantages and benefits of life on a level comparable 
with that prevailing in our cities and towns, can be established and 
maintained. 

Excepting on the North American Continent, the labor of frm pro- 
duction is nearly everywhere performed by a peasant class. Farming 
has tended to become a peasant occupation because rewards are so uncer- 
tain and frequently so low that they permanently attract only those 
who are content with harder work and lower living standards than the 
more resourceful and aggressive demand. The uncertainty is not only 
one of yields but of prices; the uncontrolled risks such as weather 
and pests are followed by other and often equally disastrous risks in 
the market. 

The day of the self-contained farm, existing on its own production 
aided by a little barter, is definitely past. So is the day when rising 
land values will compensate for unprofitable crop prices. The condi- 
tion that has succeeded them is dangerously weakening our farm struc- 
ture. The issue which the present experiment is to determine is whether 
our ideal of American agriculture, as distinguished from peasant agri- 
culture, can endure. 

It 

The facts, figures, and causes of our postwar agricultural depressions 
have too long been matters for discussion. The rehabilitation of the 
farmer and a method of preventing a recurrence of agricultural depres- 
sions now compel attention and immediate action. 

To anyone really familiar with the present status of the farmer, 
certain conclusions are inevitable. He has been producing food for the 
Nation at prices which have been exhausting the accumulated resources 
of the generations which preceded him, because they have not yielded 
cost of production. He bas been attempting to buy the actual neces- 
sities of life at prices which reduced his purchasing ability to a point 
which prohibited him from buying what he needed. 

In the past 15 years the farm debt has trebled! and actual farm- 
land values have declined one-fifth. During the past six years the 
dollar value of the farm investment has declined twenty biilions,* while 
our industrial and urban wealth has increased by that amount or more.‘ 
These are evidences of a progressive draining away of wealth from the 
country to the city, which is inevitable as long as the products of the 
farm remain low in price compared with goods and services which the 
farmers must buy. 

The purchasing power of farm products (according to the index 
used by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics)® has ranged from a 
yearly average of 69 per cent of pre-war in 1922 to 89 per cent in 1925 
and at the last-published calculation stood at 83 per cent in August, 






1The mortgage and personal debt of farmers of the United Si! 
estimated at $4,200,000,000 for 1910 Prookmire Economic Servis 


ates is 


gen- 


erally accepted as approximately correct The estimated total debt for 
1920 used as a basis for its calculations by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is $12,250,000 The farm census of 1925 has not been finally 


tabulated on mortgage debt reported, but the figures for States an- 





nounced to date by the Bureau of the Census show an increase in 1925 
over 1920 Census figures show trends of indebtedness rather than 
totals. 

2 Using census figures as a base of current dollar value and correct- 
ing by the use of the all-commodity index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics shows that the 1925 purchasing power of the lands of the 12 North 
Central States was but 75.96 per cent of that of 1910. In other parts 
of the United States, excepting the South Atlantic group, the same 
general percentage was recently announced in the Journal of Land 
Economics, by Dr. Paul Eke, of the University of West Virginia. 

‘Dr. O. C. Stine and L. H. Bean, of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom. 
ics, Income from Agricultural Production, in table, p. 20, Annals of Ameri 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1925 (based on 
Dr. W. I. King’s studies for Bureau of Economic Research), give total 
farm property value for 1920 as $79,607,000,000; for 1924, $59,409,- 
000.900 

‘In general, this statement is verified by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board (The Agricultural Problem in the United States), p. 54, 
table 14, which shows that total national wealth increased between 1912 
and 1922 from one hundred and eighty-six to three hundred and twenty- 
one billions, whereas the total agricultural wealth between the same 
years increased only from forty-two to fifty-nine billions. 

’ This index compares the farm price of 30 leading items of farm pro- 
duction with the wholesale price of nonagricultural commodities as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis of the five years, 
1910-1914, as $100. (See The Agricultural Situation.) 


oy 
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1926.¢° In the words of the National Industrial Conference Board: “ It 
is ofte 1 if we could adjust prices to their comparative relationship 
to « I which we had in the period from 1909 to 1914, every- 
thing \ i ; but, as a matter of fact, there is very little 
evidence that ture was in a sound condition In this country 
be 
Phe ts of this paper will not permit extended reference to evi- 
dences of the results of the disparity which have been pointed out by 
he } Bureau of Economic Research, the National Industrial | 
( I d, tl United States Department of Agriculture, and 
nu rous inst ions and inve gators Our farm plant is con- 
n with o population and with other industries ; 
per capita have deciined 28 per cent,’ and our | 
ta h increased 30 p cent since 1900; | 
t! ly nd inere ng disparity between the per capita share 
i me received by farme mpared with nonfarmers ; ® 
! I t in agriculture e small compared with those 
‘ t Most of thes re Involved in the long-time 
Bure of Economic Resear | 
§ i 1 depr n of 1921 and 1922 was not 
( pr but to the fact that the prices of 
l Il more ray nd to ik r levels than did 
th ’ Or hye ' ; 
tT find itsel unable to return production costs 
\ tput 1 regulate its 1 ement to market, until prices 
| relat ‘ to costs of production The major branches 
of r f th problem with the certainty that, even 
if the t) i ns of indivi Is could be accurately regu- 
li i | \ h could forecast what production would be. 
So the } ers F our basi rops have hung on, year after year, 
devices that work for other groups operate 
fi ! forced to see their t 1] current supply equated to 
‘ a trous price be nse of their inability to 
ke tl t eq n over a number of years, through effective holding | 
r | 
If t ‘ far rs could adjust the pply to the needs and 
purch power of their several markets they could use the tariff | 
to prote their domestic price levels If the cotton growers as a | 
whol | ow d carry their temporarily unneeded supplies they 
CO tal their market over a period of years at the best obtain- | 
able } gai id of taking the price which the current demand af- | 
fords, 1 rdless of what the needs of to-morrow may be. The present | 
crisis in cotton provides a case in point. Favorable crop conditions 
combined with a large acreage to produce a large yield. Prices col- 
| i ul rop forecasts to a point barely equivalent in purchasing 
power to v nt cotton before the war. Congress, a few months ago, failed 
Dp 1 measure under which the cotton growers themselves could 
have adjusted supply to demand. Now the Government is attempting 
to arrange for the withdrawal of 4,000,000 bales of cotton under con 
di s which may help the banker who has cotton loans, and the | 
cotton buyers and spinners who have leaded up while prices were at | 
the b m, but which, under no conceivable circumstance, can be of | 
as ince to Ul otton farmer who has been forced to let his crop go. 
IIT 
| s condition strongly emphasizes the need of a new agricultural 
policy It must be brouder than any one bill or remedy. The sound | 
program for America must aim toward the development of a well- | 
balanced national life—one which will not stimulate any one form 
of productive effort t the expense of other equally essential producers, | 
If we pu this it will inevitably take us into fields of taxation, of 
transportation, of finance, and of markets. But in the brief time al 





lotted to me I wish to confine myself to the particular phase of the 


6The Agricultural Situation, October, 1926, (p. 6), says: “ The gen- | 


eral index of } chasing power of farm products in terms of nonagricul 
tural commodities again declined three points from the month previous 
and stood at 82, the five pre-war years being considered as 100. One 


vear age this index stood at 93. This latest figure of 82 represents the 
] point reached in 26 months.” (The Agricultural Situation in 
November revised its August index from 82 to 83.) | 
77) il Jordan, chief economist of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Chicago, Oct. 1, 1926: “ The increasing effectiveness of com- | 
petition of foreign producers in both foreign and domestic markets is 
shown by the downward trend of exports and the rise of imports after 
1900, both of which were interrupted_only temporarily by the excep- 
tional conditions during the war period. Since about 1900 our exports 












per capita in quantity of agricultural products have declined about 28 
per cent, whereas the volume per capita of our agricultural imports has | 
risen about 30 per cent.” | 


®* Idem = . | 
lo show “the persistent and increasing disparity between the per 

capita share in the national income of those engaged in agriculture and 

that of those engaged in other major occupations,” Doctor Jordan gave the | 





following figures: “ For $100 that went to each person engaged in all 
other branches of our productive life each person engaged in agriculture 
received $46 in 1900 It has gone down in 1910 to $40 and in 1920 





S 
to $239. We find that the percentage of the total national income which | 
~riculture hus steadily declined since 1920 from 13.8 per 








cent in 1920 to about 7.5 per cent in the last fiscal year, 1925-26.” 
© National Industrial Conference Board: Dr. O, C. Stine, L. H. Bean, | 
Income from Agricultural Production cited above. 
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problem which organized farmers have sought to attack through le 
lation in the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Cong 


B15- 





esses. 

When a surplus agricuitural production was necessary to repay 
foreign investors in the United States, and to pay for our imports our 
national policy of expanding agriculture upon an export basis worked 
admirably. When our greatest national test came it was our surplus 
food production that fed the Allies and decided the issue of the World 
War. But the international balance shifted as a result of the war. 
We have the gold. The rest of the world owes us. These facts 
inevitably limit the volume of exports, both industrial and agricultural. 
from the United States. Our wheat, pork, cotton, and sometimes be f, 
can bring the farmers only the price which foreign buyers will pa 
for what is left after the domestic need is satisfied. This conditi 
is crucifying agriculture. It is directly due to our past policy 


agricultural expansion, and to the development of the American pro- 


tective system which keeps farm « s on a high domestic plane while 
farm prices remain relatively low, due to the influence of wor 
competition, 

In my reference to the American protective system I include not on}; 
the tariff but such measures and devices as the Adamson law, rr 
tion of immigration, the Esch-Cummins law, the Railroad Labor Board 
and others of like purpose. These all bave tended to protect, stabi 
and hold immune from world influence industry and labor, and to mal 


A unKeC 
effective the work of their organizations in holding up the prices of 
their commodities and services. 

Agriculture, on the other hand, remaining unorganized is still 
ject to world influences on export crops, because the American 
of these crops is not determined here by American conditions, but 
determined in foreign markets by world conditions. We sell our si 
plus abroad in world competition, at a price determined by world sup 


ply and demand, and regulated by world conditions. It follows t) 
the price of the surplus is the price of the crop. This is axiomatic 

or nearly five years this condition, as one of the principal reasor 
for the existing inequality, has been known by our national admini 
trations. The agricultural conference conyoked by President Harding 
in the early months of 1922 called, by resolution, upon the President 
and Congress to take such steps as were necessary immediately to re- 
store the fair exchange value of the farmers’ dollar. The chairman 
of that conference, who was also chairman of the Congressional Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, appointed by Congress “ to deter 
mine the cause of the agricultural depression,” refused to permit a dis 
cussion of what is now generally recognized as the principal cause of 
the depression, because he said it involved the tariff. In its report, 
covering some four volumes of facts, figures, and diagrams, this com 
mission failed to mention the only thing it was appointed to determine— 
the cause of the agricultural depression. 


Iv 


The remedy lies In one of two directions. One, repealing all prote 
tive measures enacted for the benefit of other groups, thus enabling 
the farmer to buy as well as sell in a world market; the other, in 
cluding the farmer in the protective system by organizing and financing 
agriculture so that it, too, can adjust supply to demand, and if neces- 
sary divert surplus to export, as industry does, and is encouraged to 
do by the Webb-Pomerene and Edge laws. 

The first remedy, the repeal of all protective legislation, is legisla 
tively impossible and certainly undesirable, since protection furnish 
security for American standards of living against descent to the level 
of the world at large. Farmers have not advocated this policy. Eve 
if by cheapening other goods and services their purchasing power could 
be restored, the low dollar price would leave them under a great di 
advantage in relation to their debt. Their indebtedness has mounted 
from about $4,000,000,000 in 1910 to over $12,000,000,000 in 1925 
(Cf. supra, note I1)—a sum _ greater than the original foreign 
debt to the United States. If the farmers are ever going to pay that 
debt, it should be with commodities as high in dollar value as when 
the debt was incurred—or as near to that figure as possible. To reduce 
the dollar value of other goods and services might raise the excha 
value of farm crops, but if the price level for all commodities, includ 
ing agricultural products, were thereby lowered and held down, the 
debt-paying power of the farmer would be reduced. 

The second remedy—to include the farmer in the protective system 
is no difficult matter. It requires only a mechanism which the pro 
ducers of the primary surplus crops can use to regulate the movement 
of their crops to market, with the cost of withholding unneeded sup 
plies, or of diverting small surpluses to export markets, assessed against 
all the producers of the commodity affected. If you withhold or skim 
off the surplus which for natural reasons can not be controlled or 
prevented in the production stage, the demand can still be satisfied, but 
at a fair exchange value for the farmer. 

This principle would work out in different ways with different crops. 

The growers of cotton could secure relative price stability through 
balancing supply and demand over a period of years instead of cur- 
rently. They could secure for themselves whatever economic advantage 
there may be in their position as producers and exporters of two-thirds 
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of the world’s International trade in cotton. Growers of other crops 
hike wheat, of which the exportable surplus is relatively small compared 
ith domestic consumption, could secure the advantage of tariffs in the 
estic market. 

rhe essential element in such a mechanism is the universal assessment 
‘equalization fee,” which distributes the cost of caring for surpluses 
all the producers of a particular crop whose excess supplies have 

e dealt with to prevent price demeralization, 

v 


Opponents of the movement have made much use of adjectives and 
ets to condemn it without entering into a discussion of the eco- 
ic principles involved “ Economically unsound,” “ price fixing,” 

nworkable,” “ socialistic,” “class legislation,” and other inspired 


ises have found receptive places in the minds of many well-meaning 
l They are not intellectual arguments, and appeal only to preju- 












The people who utter them will do well to stop and reflect. A 
ng agriculture is a sure sign of a decadent nation. 
-onfess I do not know just what is meant by the term “ economically 
und.” We are discussing laws of trade as distinguished from laws 
production, and it is our purpose to extend the laws of trade as 
{ to agriculture. All trade laws are man made; and if the pro- 
l of the farmers under discussion is economically unsound, then so 
many laws of trade which permit holding by an industry of supply 
i re ing it to demand at will 
this connection it may be interesting to note that in a full discus 
the subject, extending over a period of more than a year, con- 
by Mr. Chester C. Davis and the writer, through General Dawes, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, of England,“ the question of the economic sound- 
was never raised by Sir Josiah. On the contrary, he said: 
As has already been emphasized in previous correspondence, the 
ite test of the scheme is whether the return on the capital and 
rr of the farmer is fair and reasonable in comparison with that 
ed by xital and labor in other economic heres. The late Henry 
(. Wallace, according to the views quoted from his book entitled ‘ Our 
bt and Duty to the Farmer’ holds thut it is not. A judgment on 
matter can only be formed by those on the spot.” 
speaking of the charge that the proposal is “ price fixing,” he 


The scheme is thus not a price-fixing one, for it merely creates 


ddition to a moving world price. This, on the assumptions given 
e, is economically feasible and not fallacious.” Of its workability he 
“There seems to be no reason why this process should not be 

on until the domestic price is pushed to the point at which 


urn to the farmer will bring his economic position into favorable 


arison with that of other producers.” 
It it is “ socialistic” and “class legislation,’ it must be borne in 
nd that it is merely a demand of the farmers for relief from the 
t of special legislation already enacted by Congress in the interest 
other groups 
Many objections have been raised. Only a few of them are worthy 
consideration or can be considered here. Two arguments are fre 


? 


tly heard against effective action along this line for agriculture: 


Virst, that it would raise the cost of living and thus lead to demands for 
higher wages, the so-called ‘“* vicious circle” second, that it would 
timulate production, thus aggravating the difficulty. If we admit 

her one as a valid argument we confess that there is no solution 


hort of tearing down industry and labor; that farm prices must con- 
tinue to be low, compared with other prices. This denial to the farmer 
of his production cost plus a small profit means that we insist that his 
resent position of disadvantage made permanent in order to 
cep industry satisfied. 

Much of the mention of increased living costs as a reason for oppos- 
legislation from the consumers at all. As a 
natter of fact, I am convinced that fair prices to the farmer would not 


must be 


ng farm does not come 


an in the long run any appreciable hardship to the retail consumer, 
; There are adequate safeguards to the consumer against unduly high 
H rices, Imports would flow in when prices rise at home to the limit 
’ of the tariff above prices outside. There is a point, too, at which 
nsumers would turn to substitutes, which would naturally limit prices, 
Just as stimulated production would increase the supply and check 
prices if they tended to get definitely out of line with fair production 

costs 
4 Retail prices which consumers pay in many cases do not reflect the 
3 change in price levels at which farmers sell these great staple crops 
, which is one reason for the comparative inelasticity of demand. For 
Fe example, tue farm price of cotton in January, 1924, was 32.5 cents per 
i pound; in January, 1926, tt had declined to 17 cents per pound; and 
Bi On January 5, 1925, Gen, Charles G, Dawes, Vice President, sub 


mitted a statement of a proposal to manage and divert the exportable 

irplus of wheat in the interest of stable domestic prices to Sir Josiah 
(. Stamp, English economist. Upon receipt of Sir Josiah’s comment, 
General Dawes invited George N. Peek to correspond with Sir Josiah 
Stamp, through the Vice President as an intermediary. The Americau 
side of the correspondence was carried on by Mr. Peek and Mr. Chester 
(. Davis, The Vice President explained that he hoped to bring about a 
discussion confined strictly to the economic merits of the proposal rhis 
interchange of comment continued until the final summary by Sir Josiah 
C. Stamp on May 13, 1926, during his visit to the United States, 
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to-day the farmer is getting 10 to 11 cents per pound on the farms of 
the South. There has been a drop in the farmer's price to about one- 
third of the price 34 months ago, yet how much has the retail price of 
cotton goods to the American consumer declined? The farm price of 
wheat dropped over a dollar a bushel in 1920, without any corresponding 
reduction in the price of bread, and it has had an up and down range of 
nearly 90 cents a bushel during the last two years, but the only way 
the consumer of bread learned of it was to rend it in the papers.” 


We must recognize that increased farm prices would react on the 
cost of living to exactly the same degree, no matter whether the rise 
was due to voluntarily limited production or to control of supply by 


cooperative organization or to Government action. 
As to stimulated production, any one of the methods suggested above 


would have to increase farm prices so greatly that farming would be 
attractive to capital in competition with other investment before produc 
tion could be materially expanded. There is a long gap to be filled 
before that peint is reached. Our per capita farm acreage and produe- 


tion alike are falling steadily behind our population 


The argument that increased production will follow farm rislation, 





advanced in a country where every public policy has been aimed at the 
expansion of farm production, would be absurd if it were not urged 
seriously by men of influence Among them are our foremost adyo- 
cates of Government help to expand farm production Singularly 
enough men will condemn one method proposed to increase farm prices 








on the ground that its adoption would stimulate production and advo- 
cate another method to accomplish the same purpose without reco 
nizing that the effect upon production, whatever it might be, would 
probably be identical in both cases Finally, even if production should 
increase, the farmer alone would bear the burden of it under the plan 
proposed 

vi 

There are many elements in the agricultural problem to-day that at 
new They contribute to the forces that have pressed agriculture out 
of adjustment in our national life. It is necessary that we understand 
them and in the light of that understanding define a new national 
policy. 

Foreign countries can not well pay in gold for either industrial or 
agricultural products, because we now have the gold; they can not 
advantageously pay for our agricultural products with their industrial 
products because of the tariff. They can not pay for industrial exports 
with competing agricultural products because of the tariff, and because 


of 
wealth 


our surplus production in lines. Yet the midst 


as no other country has ever possessed, one-third of our 


many in of such 


people 


are witnessing the transfer of their savings and capital into the hands 


of other economic groups. This impoverishment of agriculture, eur 
basic industry, must go down in American history as a dark blot upva 
our statesmanship. 

Without further delay we should, through legislation, make it pos- 


and laber 


sible for agriculture to attain economic equality with industry 
in the domestic market, and then in the future k 
to meet conditions 
as a matter of nativnal policy. 

I repeat, the sound program for America should aim toward t 
opment of a well-balanced life, which will miuthate 
any one form of productive effort at the expense of other equally essen- 
tial producers, 


t all three croups mal 


Ke 


adjustments together changing whenever it 


sees 
necessary to do so, 


he devel- 


national one not sti 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, 1 the 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


suggest absence of a 


absence of a quorum 














This is supported by common knowledge and postwar experience 
with prices of (1) wheat and bread. (2) cotton 

> Describing “ the contraction of our agriculti its pro- 
duction relative to the growth of our populatic Indus 
trial ¢ erence Board says: “ Since the beginning of the century our 
mining production increased about 281 per cent. our manufacturing pro 
duction about 190 per cent, whereas agricultural production only in 
creased 38 per cent. The number of acres in farms per capita increased 
up to 1860, but then started to decline, since it w t! limited 1 the 


limits of our territory. The per capita of improve irm tand 





i increas 
up to 1880, but since then has shown a downward trend. The aecrea : 
in harvested crops per capita increased up to 1900 Since then it has 
showu a downward trend In the period 1920-1925 this decrease was 
very sharp, between 9 and 10 per cent. Instead of this process result- 
ing in an increase in yield per acre to make up for the declining per 
capita acreage in crops, there has been a slackening in the upward 
tendency in the yield per acre, which was in evidence before the begin- 
ning of the century. Neither has there been any increase in the total 


per capita agricultural production. In fact the period 1920-1925 shows 
about 5 per cent below the pre-war years 1910-1914.” Also see Brief 
of American Council of Agriculture, filed with resident's Agricultural 
Conference, December, 1924, 
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; at 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Shipstead 
Bayard Frazier MeKellar Shortridge 
Riicham ( McLean Simmons 
Plesase Gillett McMaster Smith 
Boral G McNary Smoot 
brat Goff Maylield Stantield 
bre j Gooding Metcalf Steck 
I: ( Moses Stephens 
( G é Neely Stewart 
( Ltale Norris Swanson 
( i ld Nye Trammell 
I! Oddie Tyson 
‘ il n Overman Wadsworth 
( il ‘ Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
j If Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
liowell Pine Warren 
Pill Ie n Pittman Watson 
j \\ Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
i ls Nendric Robivson, Ind. Willis 
1 Kev Sackett 
i 3 Ki S« il 
I La Follette Sheppard 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Bighty-five Senators naving 
fauswered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Ml PIT! LN Mr. President, the Boulder Canyon bill is 
not 2 reclamation bill, and it is not a power bill. Its pendency 
] l ‘ entirely to the necessity for flood-control of 
the Color Rive Anything that is in this bill with reference 
to irrigation or hydroelectric power is purely incidental to the 
primary purpose of the bill, which is to contro! the flood waters 

e Colorado River 
Phe Colora Ktiver is peculiar among the rivers of the United 
Stat All of our great rivers suffer from disastrous floods. 
as been found possible, however, to protect against the { 
cestruction of 1! floods on most of the rivers through the use 
Ol eVecs Chat is impossibie on the Colorado River. This 
| ct tl the Colorado River tor several hundred 
s through a canyon varying in depth from 1,000 to 
: ( fhe water is confined in that narrow, deep canyon. 
uyvon i veral hundred miles long. The flood waters 
that come from the melting snows of Wyoming and Colorado 

d Utah find their way into this narrow channel, and come 
tearing through it with a force destructive beyond descrip- 
tion As come through with that tremendous speed 
and power flood waters tear down the banks and fill the 
river with silt In fact, there is more silt in the Colorado 
River than in any other river in the United States. Every year 


enough silt to coy 


er 100,000 acres of land 


1 foot deep with silt In the last several years it has actually 
filled up a canie lake adjacent to the Imperial Valley. 

After the river goes through this canyon that I have de- 

bed to vou. it comes out on a flat country. It comes out on 
‘ it you might term the long beach of the Gulf of California. 
For ist 75 miles the land is almost entirely flat. It is a 
d it has been built up through the ages by the silt coming 
ut of these canyons of the Colorado River. As the silt would 
{iil uy] i I tom of the Colorade River. down toward this 

1, it Ww verflow and build up the banks with silt, and 
hen tl { » would build up with silt until it has actually | 
elevated the river above the surrounding country. The river is 
running on a ridge for about 50 miles until it enters the Gulf of 
Cahitornia 

fo the west of the river is Imperial Valley—a valley that 
probably has as much land in it as all of the land area of the 
State of Rhode Island. Most of that land is from 100 to 200 | 
feet below the sea level. Of course, it is an equal distance 
helow the bed of the Colorado River, which flows along the rim 
f that sunken valley. 

W) the great floods have come efforts have been made to 
prevent the river breaking its banks into that sunken valley by 
buildi lever Those levees are built of silt, and they are 
built on silt It is material that is like the most impalpable 

nid lt es and washes and changes. It is so unstable, 

r, that he cou of the last 20 years the course of the 
river through this delta has changed several times; and along 
in 1906, in spite of the levees they had, when one of the great 
floods came down from the melting snows in the spring, 
t! whole bank carrying the levee and all caved away and a 
vast quantity of the water of the Coiorado started pouring into 
the Imperial Valley. At that time, sir, there was not much 
cultivation there. At that time the valley was inhabited by 
only a very few people. To-day there are 70,000 or 80,000 
people in that valley, and several towns of good size. To-day 
there are three or four hundred thousand acres of the richest 
land in the world under cultivation. 

It will be remembered that in 1906, when that great break 
came, the then President of the United States appealed to 
Mr. Harriman, of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., whose 
railroad passed through the valley along the river, to use 
‘ I ffort t op the break. One of the greatest efforts of | 
hat characte made. Mr. Harriman stopped running his | 1 foot deep 
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passenger trains on the Southern Pacific road. He loaded 
freight cars with rocks, ran them along the banks where the 
break was, and dumped the freight cars into the water, not 
having time to unload them, and after a long, serious fizht 
the gap was stopped; but it was not stopped until a large 
portion of the Imperial Valley was made into an inland lake. 
known as the Salton Sea. If that break had not been stopped 
in the course of a short time, that whole beautiful valley 
would have been an inland sea, an inland sea for all time, 
because it could have been emptied only by pumping, as it is 
below the sea level. 


The emergency of this thing is admitted. No one who is 
familiar with the facts denies the emergency. There is n 
engineer who has not reported that any flood, any spring, 


may tear down those weak banks and weak levees and inundate 
the valley. ‘There is a chance, sir, that for seven or eivht 
years they may stave it off; but all of the reports agree that 
the silt that is going down and filling the bed of the river in 
the delta will so fill up all of the available space for water 
surrounding the delta in seven or eight years that there will 
be nowhere for the river to go but into the Imperial Valley, 

It must be apparent that there is only one way to protect 
the valley. There are lands in Arizona not dangerously 
situated, because they are not below the level of the sea, that 
have been overflowed every now and then, that are protected 
in the same way, by miles and miles of levees—these are lands 
will from time to time be devastated by these floods. It 
has been determined by all of the engineers who have investi 
gated this river—and it has been under investigation ever since 
1902—that there is only one possible way to prevent the destru 
tion Imperial Valley, and that is by holding back the flood 
of the Colorado River. The question is, Where shall 
they be held back? 

There are some who advacate that the dam should be on the 
upper reaches of the river, in Wyoming or Colorado. There 
are others who believe that it should be at Bridge Canyon or 
at Glen Canyon, both canyons being above the proposed dam 
Boulder Canyon. 

What are the questions that must be determined in deciding 
where this dam shall be? Mr. Davis, who was the head of the 
Reclamation Service for years, who was its chief engineer, who 
for 41 years has been in the Government service as an engi- 
neer, and Mr. Weymouth, who has been with the Reclamation 
Service for 20 years, who has been its chief engineer, 
made most careful studies of this problem, 


SO 


have 
Mr. Hoover, who, 
under an act of Congress, represented the Federal Government 
in forming the compact among the seven States, has made a 
study of the problem. Those three engineers all agree on 
certain fundamental principles. They agree, in the first place, 
that the dam must be at a place where it will catch the flood 
waters. If it is built on the upper reaches of the river, then 
the flood water from the side streams that come in will reach 
the mouth of the river. It has to be built below where the 
great watershed exists. It has to have sufficient capacity net 
only to reduce the flood waters of the lower Colorado to a safe 
flow but to take care of the silt that will be deposited from the 
water in the storage reservoir back of the dam. 

Under the report of these great engineers it will be neces- 
sary to impound 8,000,000 acre-feet of water every year during 
the flood season to make the river safe; and not only must that 
be done but it will be necessary to provide a storage space 
for this mud or silt to deposit in; and there should be, even 


above that, a reservoir capacity for some extraordinary flood 
such as has happened on rare occasions on that river 
Why was it that this site wus selected? Because it is at 


the lower end of the canyon system of the Colorado River, and 
all of the streams that come into the river above the canyon 
will have their water impounded in the reservoir that this dam 
mikes. 

For what other reason did they select this site? 
is one of the few dam sites on the Colorado River that has a 
sufficient reservoir capacity. It happens that the mountain 
range on the north side of the river, just above Boulder Canyon 
has been eroded away by the action of the Virgin River. With 
the exception of that short space in there of probably 100 miles 
both sides of that river for several hundred miles are walled 
in by these canyons from 1,000 to 3,000 feet in height. It 
would take a dam of immense height to obtain any storage in 
a canyon, but where there is this great eroded valley at this 
dam site at Boulder, we find that by a dam 550 feet in height 
a reservoir can be made that will be 100 miles long and in 
places 20 or 30 miles wide. It will have a capacity of 28,000,000 
and for the benefit of those who do no 
an acre-foot of water is, I will say that it 
water necessary to cover an acre of land 
water, 


Because it 


acre-feet of water, 
understand what 
menns the amount of 
When 


L speak of 25,000,000 acre-feet ot 











a a 


ee 


I mean that there will be enough water impounded 
that reservoir to cover 28,000,000 acres of land 1 foot deep. 
So the capacity can be realized. 
This reservoir must serve not only the purpose of impound- 
these flood waters but it must take care of the silt. The 
testimony is undisputed tuat there is no economical way to 
ept the silt out of one of these reservoirs when it is once de- 
p ited there. It is cheaper to build a new dam than to try 
to get it out. Consequently, if a reservoir for water is to be 
nstructed, the builders do not want a reservoir that will fill 
ny with sediment in 10 or 15 years. It has been testified that 
the dam were built at Bridge Canyon, which is 120 miles up 
the river from Boulder Canyon, in 15 years’ time it would be 
full to the top with sediment, although the dam would be 550 
root high, because it would only make a storage reservoir of 
1.000.000 acre-feet, while 28,000,000 is required. 

even this reservoir, 100 miles long, with a capacity of 28, 
qou.o0d aere-feet, will in the course of time be filled up with 
<ilt. It is estimated that in 300 yeurs it will be filled with silt. 
11, 100 years it will be one-third full of silt. But by the time 
the 100 years have passed, yes, in my opinion, inside of 10 

ars, there will be numerous dams built up the river above 
(lat point, and then those dams will commeuce to take up a 
part of the flood water and part of the silt. So there will not 
he the necessity for so large a capacity in the Boulder dam 
reservoir site for storage, and it will thus be compensated for 
by being made smaller by silt. 

The only reason for giving any consideration to irrigation 
and power is that it is the policy of this Government—and I 
take it a wise policy—to attempt to recover back its invest- 
ments if possible. A reservoir could be built at Mojave, which 
is down the river much below Boulder Canyon. It is down 
where the hills are getting very small and low, toward the flat 
country. But it would cost almost as much to build a dam at 
Mojave sufficient to impound these waters as it would to build 
it at Boulder, because at Mojave there is not a narrow canyon; 
the dam would have to be much wider. 

‘There is another thing to be taken into consideration. The 
totel practical capacity of the dam at Mojave would be only 
10,000,000 acre-feet, while the minimum amount of impounded 
water necessary would be 8,000,000 acre-feet. How long would 
that dam last? The silt would fill it up in a very few years. 

Not only that but every dollar the Government put into that 
would be pratically a gift, because the amount of land that may 
be irrigated from a 10,000,000 acre-foot reservoir, or the amount 
of power that may be created from a flat dam, is negligible. 
But here the Government is asked to build a dam 550 feet high, 
because it must have a capacity of 28,000,000 acre-feet so as to 
insure a long life for the dam and absolute safety to the lands 
below. But it happens that with a dam 550 feet high, with an 
immense reservoir buck of it, such as this will be, the water that 
is nhuturally let down the stream for the purpose of equalization 
of the flow below it°duvring the year will create 550,000 firm 
horsepower, and will create 1,000,000 horsepower on a 55 per 
cent basis. 

Not only will it create 550,000 horsepower but it will hold 
buck flood waters in addition necessary to protect the lower 
reaches of the river, and by the stabilization of the flow when 
the water is needed in the lower river it will irrigate over a 
million and a half additional acres of land. 

What would be the result of this transaction? If the Mojave 
Reservoir should be built at a cost of $28,000,000, the Govern- 
ment would never get back its money; it would not be bene- 
licial to irrigation, it would not create power. If the Boulder 
dam is built, it catches practically all of the flood waters of 
the Colorado River; it catches all of the silt of the river; it 
gives storage capacity ample to protect against floods, leaving : 
inargin over and above the 8,000,000 acre-feet, and at the same 
ne not only aids in the development of the whole West by 
irrigation and power but it guarantees the return of this money 
to the Government dollar for dollar, with interest, in 25 years. 

Let me place in the Recorp here just exactly what is said 
with regard to Boulder dam. I shall now read from the testi- 
inony of Mr. Weymouth, whom I have described. I do not think 
that Mr. Weymouth has any superior in the United States as a 
hydraulic and irrigation engineer. He has been connected with 
the Government Reclamation Service for 20 years. I read from 
page 96 of volume 1 of the hearings on the first bill introduced 
of this character, known as Senate bill 727. Mr. Weymouth 
said: 


therefore, 


Che foundation conditions and right of way difficulties at the Mojave 
Valley site are unknown 

The Bridge Canyon, Spencer Canyon, and Devil's Slide sites have only 
incomplete topography from which estimates can be made. 
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A reservoir at Boulder Canyon with dam constructed at the lower site 
in Black Canyon would have the following advantages: 

It is readily accessible. 

Foundation conditions at the dam site are excellent 

Construction materials of demonstrated suitability are available near 
the dam site in sufficient quantity for the construction of any dam 
considered. . 

In contrast with a reservoir at Mojave Valley it would not interfere 
with any proposed irrigation project. 

Within the limits considered estimates indicate that storage can be 
created in Boulder Canyon Reservoir at less cost than at any other 
known site on the lower river, with the possible exception of a flood- 
control reservoir only at Mojave, which could probably be built at about 
the same cost. 

It is a better power site than the Diamond Creek site developed to 
utilize the full drop in the river below greater reservoir capacity 
for the same raise in water surface, which increases the potential 
power; and, secondly, to the shorter distance to the principal power 
market, which makes power developed of greater unit value 

It is better adapted to development of power in connection with a 
flood-control dam than is the Mojave Reservoir on account of the greater 
head available 

In case of the larger reservoirs the area of water service exposed to 
loss through evaporation is less than at other sites. 

It is so located as to control discharge from all important tributaries 
with the exception of the Williams and Gila Rivers. 

It is the nearest to the lands to be benefited of any point on the 
river where it is feasible to construct a reservoir adequately providing 
for ultimate requirements of flood control, silt storage, and irrigation 
storage combined. 

It is the most advantageous site at which the entire cost of construc- 
tion can be repaid through the marketing of power developed inci- 
dentally at the dam site. 

The dam site is adapted to raising a dam built originally for flood 
control alone to the height necessary to provide the required ultimate 
irrigation storage, or possibly to the height necessary to utilize the 
entire drop in the water between Diamond Creek and the dam site. 

If a dam is built at the Mojave site it will inundate a large irrigable 
area of about 35,000 acres in a valuable portion of an Indian reser- 
vation, submerge a town which is the division point of a transconti- 
nental railroad, and make necessary the reconstruction of 22 miles of 
main-line double-track of railroad, involving additional length of line. 
It will make necessary the reconstruction of a portion of a transcon- 
tinental highway. It is not a goed power site. The site is not adapted 
for raising a dam to provide for ultimate storage requirements as 
economically as another site. 


Something has been said about Glen Canyon. One must be 
familiar with the river to understand the contest between these 
various dams. Boulder Canyon dam site is situated about 400 
miles from the mouth of the river. Two or three hundred miles 
below that is this Mojave dam site, about which we have been 
speaking. 

The Mojave dam has already been turned down by all the 
engineers. It is not in question. It is hardly in dispute in this 
argument. In fact, I know of no one who brings it into dis- 
pute. Its capacity is insufficient and it would not pay. But 
there are three or four dam sites on the Colorado River in the 
Colorado Canyon above this dam site. Some of those sites have 
been contended for by Arizona and engineers representing Ari- 
zoha. For instance, Glen Canyon, which is situated probably 
three or four hundred miles up the river as the river flows, 
ubove Boulder dam site, near the Utah-Arizona line, has been 
considered as a possible site for the impoundment of flood 
waters. Let us sce what the engineers have to say with regard 
to Glen. I am reading now from page 91 of the testimony of 
Mr. Weymouth, given at the same hearing which I referred to 
previously : 

At one time it was strongly argued by some that the best large 
reservoir site on the river is the one located at Glen Canyon, just above 
Lees Ferry, near the northern boundary of the State of Arizona. Two 
different dam sites were considered at Glen Canyon, one 4 miles and 
the other 9 miles upstream from Lees Ferry. The rock at both sites is 
1 soft sandstone, massive in structure, but made up of exceedingly fine- 
srained quartz loosely cemented The rock resembles in hardness the 
ype of soft brick known as salmon brick It crushes under shock, such 
as that of ordinary blasting, and small fragments can be crushed to 

nd between the fingers The section of the dam is much larger than 

dam for a reservoir of cqual size at Boulder Canyon, and owing to 
the unfavorable foundation eonditions in the larger section a dam at 
that point would cost from two and one-half to three times as much as 
one that would store an equal amount at Boulder Canyon. 


Thus we see that Glen Canyon has not a suitable foundation, 
according to the testimony, and if it did have a suitable founda- 
tion the cost of the dam and impounding exactly the same 
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amount of water as would be impounded at Boulder would cost 
the Go nment at le twice as much But that is not the 
| n. Other tributaries come in with an immense 


only objecti« 
flow of flood water and silt below the Glen Canyon dam site. 


ast 


I read further: 

Sk \sHurst. You surely do not mean to say—and I have a 
} 1 regard for your opinion—that the idea of the construction of 
1 dal t Glen Canyon is fantastic? 

Mr. WeymMoutn,. Not for a low dam; no, sir. But I think it is near!) 
fantastic fo high dam 

Senator AsirurnstT, Do you think it too far to bedrock? 

M WryMouUTH. The foundation is so soft. It is like soft brick, as 
I } scribed it. For instance, I went in there with a beard of 
consulting engineers, and we did our best to get some of the best sam- 
ples. We put them in our packages, and when they were opened that 
stone was all sand, 


Senntor ASHURST. Llow far down did you bore? 
Mr. WrymoutrH. In this particular the Southern California 
Kdison Co. was drilling in there, and they selected a site in the canyon 


case 


wails where was located about the best rock that we could find. We 
shot the side wall a small charge of powder, and then we seleeted 
some for our samples of stone in that section. The stone there is not 
suitable to make gravel for concrete; neither would it be suitable for 
sand So, if a conerete dam is built there, it would be necessary to 
ship the material in, Now, it may be possible to find suitable material 
for concrete about 18 miles downstream, but even so, we would be 
required to build on this soft foundation. So, in my judgment, it 
would not be safe to build a really high dam at Glen Canyon. A lew 
dam could be built, but it would be very expensive. Neither would 
this sandstone be suitable for rock filling, because it would disinte- 
grate into a sand pile 

Senator ASHURST, For practical purposes, you seem to treat Glen 


Canyon dam as fantastic. 


Mr. WeymMouru. Not for a real low dam. 

Senator AsHURST, I mean for a high dam. 

Mr. WryMoutTH, Yes; I certainly would. 

Senator AsHuRST. And you give that as your opinion? 

Mr. Weymovuru, I do 

* * . . » > . 

Mr W wwTH. Besides, there are apparently no suitable materials 
for a dam, either of concrete or rock-fill type. The material therefore 
would bave to be hauled a long distance, 18 or 20 miles. The dam 
is inaceessible in comparison with other proposed reservoir sites, It 
s too f f n the Iinds to be protected to serve adequately in the 
prev f foods in the lower vailey unless another reservoir is pro 
vided near the lands to be irrigated. Another very important reason 
is the distance of this site from the principal power markets, it being 
about 300 miles greater than from the Boulder Canyon, ‘The cost of 
1 dum aft iis site would be from two and a half to three times as 
: h as dam built to store an equal amount of water at Boulder 
( yo! 

Senator AsHurst. Have you been at Glen Canyon? 

Mr. WeymoutH, Yes, sir. I went there in company with a board of 
e! eers, ¥ Mr. A. J. Wiley and Mr. Luis Hill and with Professor 
Ransom } ologist We spent some time there examining the 
site 

. 7. . a = 7 . 

M WryMoutiH. Yes, sir; since storage in the upper basin or at 
Glen Canyon does not meet the requirements, it follows that storage 
hould be provided below the Grand Canyon National Park. Various 
dam sites that have been considered from the Grand Canyon National 
Park, named in their order downstream are as follows: Diamond Creek, 
Bridge Canyon, Spencer Canyon, Devil’s Slide, Boulder Canyon, Black 
( on, Bull’s Head, Mohave, and Parker 

ihe mx important factors involved in the proper development of 
the entire section bel the Grand Canyon National Park in the order 
of importance are as follows: 

il. Adequate storage capacity for irrigation and flood control with 
a minimum evaporation loss 

2. Construction cost. 

3. Maximum power output with maximum flexibility This includes 
no needless sacrifices of bead 


4. Minimum destruction of developed and undeveloped property. 


A good reservoir site is a somewhat rare topographic feature. Sat 
isfactory foundation conditions must exist at the dam site from the 
standpoint i trengeth, tightness, and depth. The reservoir should 
be large nd must be tight so that the losses will be small. Other con- 
sideratior are its accessibility, available construction material, and 
mount of evaporation from the reservoir surface. It is therefore not 

prising that of the hundreds of proposed reservoir sites that have 
been investigated only a few are worthy of serious consideration, 


He goes on further to say: 
As no fe ible storage pe 
the 


ssibilitics with sufficient capacity exist above 


rvoir site, it follows that in order to ob- 


Boulder Canyon Res 
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| the dam may be located. 
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tain a maximum product the plan adepted must be a compromise 
between a sacrifice of operating head and of storage capacity. The best 
use of Colorado River power is possible only with qa large storage reserye 
at a strategic poiut that will permit a flexible power output, 


So much for Glen Canyon. Now I wish to turn to Bridge 


Bridge Canyon has been considered by Arizona as a 
point of diversion of enough water to irrigate 3,000,000 acres 
of land in Arizona. The plan provided for the storing of water 
at Glen Canyon, the raising of the water to a height of 900 
feet by a dam at Bridge Canyon, a canal 656 miles long, and a 
tunnel 82 miles straight through the mountain. Mr. Weymouth 
and other engineers testified with regard to this proposition 
They testified that it would cost between $600,000,000 and 
$700,000,000 ; that it was a visionary scheme, in other words. 
As a matter of fact, I would not expect any argument to be 
mide in favor of that preposition on the floor of the Senate, 
because there is nothing to substantiate the plan. And yet, as 
much as I regret to say it, the evidence discloses that unless 
the so-called high-line scheme of raising the water by dam 900 
feet high, digging a tunnel through a mountain 82 miles long, ani 
carrying water then 656 miles, at an expense of between SG00.- 
000,000 and $700,000,000 is feasible, then there is no place that 
Arizona can get any water above Boulder Canyon. 

Unfortunately there are certain physical conditions which 
make against both Arizona and Nevada. We do not have sufli- 
cient land lower than the level of the river. We do not have 
sufficient land in the low regions of the river. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of open fertile Government land in 
Nevada which is as rich as any land in the Imperial Valley if 
we could get water on it. Why can we not get water on it? It 
is because the Colorado River is at the bottom of a canyon from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet deep and there is no way of getting that 
water through those great walls without a tunnel. It is totally 
When we get below the canyon 
area, when we get below Boulder Canyou and the foothiils 
break away and the valleys begin to appear, then we find the 
evidence to show that 298,000 acres of Arizona land is capable 
of being irrigated by gravity with water impounded in the 
sjoulder Dam. We find that from the water impounded in 
Boulder Dam and let out of the reservoir, Arizona can pump 
to irrigate 600,000 acres more of land. But as far as I can see 
Arizona can no more be benefited than can Nevada by a dam 
farther up the Colorado River. It is not a question of where 
It is a question of where these creat 
mountain ranges are on each side. They are there. 

Now, let us turn to Bridge Canyon and see what has actually 
been said with regard to it. I refer now te Mr. Weymouth’: 
testimony, volume 4, page 481. What did Mr. Weymouth have 
to say about the Bridge Canyon dam site’ The proposed Brids 
Canyon dam site is about 127 miles above the Boulder Canyon 
dam site, and the proposed Boulder Canyon dam site will not 
flood the Bridge Creek dam site. In other words, the building 
of the Boulder Canyon dam would not interfere with the bnild 
ing of Bridge Canyon dam or any other dam, but here is what 
the engineers have to say with regard to Bridge Canyon dam, 
as found on page 486, volume 4, of the hearings: 

Mr. WrymoutsH. I am basing that statement 
72, I think it is, of the La Rue report, where he 


upon a table, 
states that there Is 1 


ou pa 


i storage available for flood control or storage by dam of that height 
but on a diagram in his report he shows for a dam 550 feet about 
million and a half acre-feet, but the engineers in the Reclamatic 
Service, with the data that we had available, find with a dam 900 feet 
only 1,000,000 acre-feet of storage. Now, there may be some diffe! 
ence in the basic data. He might have more topographic informatio 
than was furnished the Reclamation Service, but the table of Mr 


La Rue is on page 72, 

Take the estimates of either Mr. La Rue or the Reclamation 
Department and it makes no difference in the result whether 
the dam is 550 feet high, as Mr. La Rue propose at Bridge 
Canyon, or 900 feet, as the Government engineers say it will 
have to be. It would only produce 1,000,000 acre-feet of storas 
Of course, 1,000,000 acre-feet of storage amount to nothing in 
the case of the Colorado River. The minimum is 8,000,000 acre 


| feet of storage for flood control and that is a dangerous mini 


| to think about thet. 


mum. <As a matter of fact, it is necessary always to have 
little leeway in case of some unusual flood. When you realize 
Mr. President, the peculiar character of the floods in that river 


you will understand what is meant by that statement. The 
water flow of that river varies from 250,000 second-feet to 
8.900 second-feet in low water. 

Mr. KING. Is it not 210,000 seeond-feet ? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; 250,000 second-feet. Now, let us stop 


Here is a river which at one time flows 
9,000 second-feet of water, we will say. Nine thousand second- 
feet of water means 9,000 cubic feet passing any given point 
















in a second. So one ean get an idea of what that volume of water 
is; d yet when it comes to the flood season it frequently 
eres to 200,000 second-feet in the same river where the flow 
was once but 9,000 second-feet. The average flow of the river 
fs 20,000 second-feet. When one stops to think of a river 
W average flow in its banks is 20,000 second-feet, increasing 


fy 200,000 second-feet, he gets some idea of the difficulty of con- 


tr w that river. There are reports that the river has at 
til as shown by watermarks, even reached 500,000 second- 
fi ‘That, however, is not authenticated, because the reports 
\ come in are not from Government sources. 

\ir. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 

an interruption? 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyson in the chair). 

1) the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Utah? 


PITTMAN. I yield. 

‘ir. KING. Recurring to the statement made by the Senator 
Nevada concerning Mr. La Rue’s estimate, my recollec- 
is that Mr. La Rue advocated a dam not in Boulder 


( n but at a higher point on the river, and suggested, of 
°. a number of dams, one to be at Lees Ferry. I should 
to ask the Senator from Nevada for information as to 
point, for my recollection is somewhat hazy and it is not 
» in harmony with the statement made by the Senator. 

‘Mr. PITTMAN. My recollection is that he provided for three 

and that the storage dam was to be at Glen Canyon. 

‘ir. KING. And that would contain more than a million 

re-feet of water? 

‘ir PITTMAN. Oh, yes; there is no question about that. 
storage dam was to be at Glen Canyon, which is near the 
of Utah and Arizona, 400 or 500 miles up the river above 

Roulder Canyon as the river runs, and below that he was to 

have two other dams, both of them very close to where Bridge 

They were to be at Bridge Creek. The Bridge Creek 

dam was to serve two purposes—power and diversion of water, 

possible, into Arizona. Mr. La Rue contended that there 
be a saving of 400,000 horsepower in that stretch of the 
hy that proceedure. In answer to that, as I read here, the 

(Government engineers, Mr. Weymouth and Mr. Davis, contend 
there is no foundation for a storage dam at Glen Canyon; 
in examination of the rock shows that it will not stand 
pressure. I just read their statement. They also contend 

{ a storage dam at Glen Canyon would be above the Little 
( rado River and the Virgin River, and therefore would not 

h the flood waters of those rivers or the silt that comes out 
those rivers into the Colorado River. That was the differ- 
between those two engineers. 

ir. KING. However, in the aggregate the storage which Mr. 
Lit Rue's plan provided would be substantially as great as the 

age which it is contemplated will be possible at the Boulder 

( von or Black Canyon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. I do not think that Mr. La Rue and 
the Government engineers differed as to what the capacity of 

reservoir should be. It seems that La Rue felt that the 
rense of 400,000 horsepower would be more valuable to the 

Government than the catching of the silt and flood waters of 

he Little Colorado and the Virgin Rivers. That was the differ- 

e of opinion between those two engineers. 

Mr. President, we come now to the proposition as to whether 

not this bill is fair to the States of Arizona and Nevada, 
her it is in accord with the original theory which brought 

bout the convention of the seven States looking to the seven- 
» compact. I think that the contention of Arizona is cor- 
in that it was the original intention to allocate equitably 

t waters of the Colorado River among the seven States in the 

Colorado River Busin; but after months and months of meet- 
it was found very difficult to allocate to each State its 

portion of the water. As the upper-basin States, namely, Wyo- 

ing, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, were not ready to use 

ir water, were not prepared to estimate how much water 

ey wanted, and as the only immediate development which was 

: to take place affected directly the States of Arizona, Cali- 

iu, and Nevada, it was agreed that the waters of the Colo- 

do River should be divided into two parts; that there should 

he allocated to the upper-river section, consisting of the States 
| have named—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico 

(000,000 acre-feet of water, and that an equal amount should 
allocated to the three lower States—Arizona, California, 

evada—with the possible right to 1,000,000 acre-feet more, 
which was put there for the purpose of settlement. 

If we go back to the original theory that each State was to 
have an equitable proportion of that water by reason of the 
overeignty of States over water, then naturally it follows 
that it was the intention when this compact was made giving 
nlf the water to the lower States and half to the upper States 
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that there should be an apportionment between the lower States 
and that in the future, when the upper States desired to use 
their water, there should be an apportionment between the 
upper States. That apportionment has been attempted as be- 


tween Arizona, California, and Nevada. Numerous meetings 
have been held for the purpose of getting together in the 


matter; but so far no agreement has been reached. 

I can state Nevada’s position in this matter. I do not know 
what will be the position of Arizona. While Nevada would 
be entitled, sir, to one-third of the water allotted to the three 
lower States if it had the land upon which that water could be 
put—and in that case 1 would insist on it—it unfortunately 
happens that the land in Nevada is so situated with relation 
to that water that we can utilize it for the irrigation of only 
the small amount of 15,000 acres. Therefore, it would be un- 
reasonable for us to deny the use of the water for irrigation 
where it could be used for irrigation whether that be in Arizona 
or in California. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President--— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. ASHURST. If I understood the able Senator aright, he 
stated that Nevada would claim from the waters of the Colo- 
rado River all or as much thereof as might be necessary to 
irrigate her irrigable lands, even if it went to one-third of the 
river, if such were physically possible. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know that the Senator has exactly 
expressed my idea. If we could get the water on the land, we 
would claim it. We have about 15,000,000 acres of rich valley 
lands, but we are unable to get the water on them. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Since the Senator frankly states—and I 
honor him for his statement—that if they could get the water 
from the Colorado River on their irrigable lands they would do 
so, I will state that Arizona has 3,000,000 acres of land upon 
which the water may easily be placed from the Colorado River; 
but the Boulder Canyon bill only allots to her water sufficient 
for about 150,000 acres. Can not my able friend see, therefore, 
some justice in Arizona’s position, when he himself asserts that 
he would claim for his State enough water to irrigate the whole 
15,000,000 acres? Does he blame Arizona for claiming from 
the waters of that river enough to irrigate her irrigable lands? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where would the Senator divert that water? 

Mr. ASHURST. At Bridge. I thank the Senator, I should 
not have interrupted him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I said that I would 
15,000,000 acres up to one-third of the 
placed upon the land. Mr. Weymouth 
acres can be irrigated by gravity from 
600,000 acres by pumping in Arizona, 

I have already stated what the engineering commission said 
about the feasibility of diverting water at Bridge, but rig] 
at this point I will read what they said. This is from Mr 
Weymouth’s testimony, on page 476, part 4, of the hearings: 
members of the 
olonel in the 
Kelley, chief engineer of the 


the 
could be 


Claim water foi 
water if it 
testifies that 
Boulder water and 
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Mr. WEYMOUTH. The 


board signing the report are 
Spen ‘er Cosby. it 


Corps of Engineers, | ted 


Federal Power (¢ 


who is a 
States Army; W. 


sion; E. B. Dabler, engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation; and II i 
stabler, chief of land classification branch of the Geologieal § ey 
Walker R, Young, engineer of the Bureau of Reelamation, and wysel 
I might say this particular letter refers to the engineering report of 


Sturdevant and Stam, which was filed with your committee a 
ago he report, of whi major portion, is as folloy 
“In accordance with your committee of engines 
pointed by you to consider the the Colorado ivel 


ch I will read the 


request, the 


pro lems of 


R 
honor to submit the fo!lowing report on the canal project set fort) 
the report of G. W. Sturdevant and E. L. Stam, dated September 18 
1Ylsd : 
‘This project is a proposal to divert water from the Colorndo Ri 
it or near Spencer Canyon for the irrigation of 3,500,000 acres of land 


in southwestern Arizona. 
That is the project with which the Senator says they could 
Irrigate 3,000,000 acres of land. 


“The canal, with an intake elevation of 2,000 feet, would }t Oo 
structed down the canyon to a few miles above Grand wash, then 
by alternating. tunnels and open channels it would extend in a south 
westerly direction across Grapevine Creek, Hualpai wash, and Detrital 


or Squaw wash, and the intervening mountain ranges to the western slope 
of the Black Movfitains about 5 miles east of the old Eldorado Ferry; 
thence down the west slope and around the southern extremity of the 
Riack Mountains, crossing the Santa Fe Railroad about 3 miles sonth ef 


Yucea Station; thence down the east side of Sacramento Valley and 
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through a long tunnel to the Williams River Valley at the head of 
Mohave Creek; thence up the Williams Valley, crossing Big Sandy and 
Santa Maria Rivers about 10 miles above their junction; thence in a 
southwesterly direction across Data Creek and Bullard wash, under a 
low divide into Butler Valley, and down the west slope of Harcura 
Monntains to a crossing of the Santa Fe Railroad about ° miles east 


of Vicksburg Station. Were the main body of irrigable land would 
begin and the first main lateral would branch off. 
* * - * . * * 
oo w-water level at Spencer Canyon— 


That is, Bridge Creek— 


as determined in the survey made by the Geological Survey during the 
past suminer, is 1,112 feet. It will therefore be necessary to construct 
a dam for diversion about 900 feet high above low-water Icvel, It is 
not known how far below water level satisfactory foundations can be 
found 

‘With our present knowledge of the principles of dam design, it 
is questionable whether a dam from 900 te 1,000 feet high, developing 
atresses within ordinary allowable limits, is practicable or economically 
feasible It is known that the upper 200 feet of this dam would have 
shale abutments, which probably would not be found permissible in a 
dam of this character. 

‘There is still to be considered a difficulty which is perhaps the 
most serious of all—the operation of a canal system 700 miles long 
with 500 miles of main canal in rough, mountainous country. The 
difficulties of handling a river with three times the low-water flow 
of the Colorado River along canyon walls, rough lava mountain slopes, 
and across wide detrital washes for 500 miles are hard to visualize, 
and one break in this canal would mean the shutting off of water 
to this entire area for a period which would ruin crops. A _ storage 
and regulating reservoir on the canal line near the irrigable area of 
sufficient capacity to tide over such an emergency or, indeed, to meet 
ordinary requirements in operating so huge a system, seems to be 
unavailable, and no mention of such a necessary adjunct to the system 
has been made by the promoters. 

‘Messrs. Sturdevant and Stam state that the construction cost of 
their project, including dam, high-line canal, and lateral canals, will 
be $200,000,000. It is believed that the actual construction cost of 
such a project, if indeed it is feasible at all, would far exceed this 
estimate. 

“We consider that this project is inadvisable and is not worthy of 
serious consideration.” 

Senator SHORTRIDGE. What is your idea as to the approximate cost 
of that canal? 

Mr. WeymouTH. More money than there is in the world, I guess. 

Senator Suortrripcre. Well, that, of course, is an answer; but have 
you made any approximation as to the total cost? 

Mr. WrymoutnH. We tried to make some estimates and I judge it 
woukl be at least six or seven hundred millions of dollars. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, Mr. Weymouth was 
testifying there concerning Bridge Canyon, was he? 

Mr. PITTMAN. He was testifying with regard to Spencer 
Canyon, which is at the same place with the Bridge Canyon 
dam site. They are right together. Sometimes one of them 
is called Bridge, and sometimes the other is called Spencer, 
just as we have Boulder and Black Canyons. They are prac- 
tically together, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, how far is Bridge Canyon from 
the site of the proposed Boulder dam? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Bridge Canyon is 127 miles upstream above 
Boulder, and the water impounded by the proposed dam under 
this bill would not reach the base of Bridge Canyon. In other 
words, the building of this dam will not interfere with the 
building of the Bridge Canyon dam or the Diamond Creek dam 
or the Glen Canyon dam, 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Diamond Creck dam site is still far- 
vher up the river. 

Mr. NORRIS. No one of the dams the Senator mentions 
would interfere with any of the others? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not at all, sir; not one of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, in order to get the maximum 
amount of benefit they all ought to be built. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They will. The engineers’ testimony is to 
the effect that the proposed construction of Boulder dam is 
such as not to interfere with the plan of dam sites laid out on 
the river all the way up. The only difference is that there 
are those—namely, the “high liners” of Arizona—who had 
the visionary idea of irrigating 3,000,000 acres of land by this 
900-foot dam at Bridge Creek, 700 miles of carmal and 82 miles 
of tunnel, at a cost of $600,000,000. It would possibly inter- 
fere with Bridge Creek if the dam at Boulder were built suffi- 
ciently high, but a 550-foot dam would not reach anywhere 
near the base of the proposed Bridge Creek dam, 
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Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, they could even build the 
dam at Boulder Canyon to a height of 600 feet or more wit). 
out interfering with the other dam. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would have to go to a height of 690 feet 
before it would interfere with Bridge. 

I return now to the argument I was making before, and that 
is this: I say that I have great sympathy with many of the 
contentions of Arizona. I maintain that a State has soy. 
ereignty Over the water within the borders of the State. That 
has been recognized from the beginning of our Government. It 
has been reaffirmed by Supreme Court decisions. As I said 
before, and I repeat, the very object of having a convention of 
the seven States was to allocate equitably the benefits of the 
water. Their intentions were, as I said before, to allocate the 
water to every State; but they found out that the upper States 
were not ready to use their water, and the lower States were. 
Consequently they divided it in two, with the expectation tixt 
the lewer States wanld enter into a compact among themselves. 
They have tried to do that and they have failed. The question 
that I must consider in this connection in behalf particularly 
of the citizens of my own State is, Is this bill unfair to my 
State? 

There are two benefits to be derived from the building of this 
dam outside of flood control. Flood control, of course, is the 
dominant purpose of it; but, as affecting my State and as 
affecting portions of Arizona, we are interested in the inci- 
dental benefits, which are power and irrigation, 

I had stated, when interrupted by the Senator from Arizona 
{[Mr. AsHursr], that if we had sufficient irrigable land in the 
State of Nevada that could be irrigated from the water im- 
pounded behind this dam, I should insist that Nevada have one- 
third of that water, because that is the theory upon which we 
entered into this compact; but it happens that the topography 
of our State is such that we can only put this water on 15,000 
acres. We can not do it because between our land and this 
reservoir there is a high mountain range. It would be neces- 
sary for us to have an 82-mile tunnel run from this reservoir 
through the mountains to get even to our lowlands. We do wot 
consider it feasible or practicable. We consider it visionary 
and absurd. Therefore we come down to the proposition that 
on behalf of the State of Nevada we are not contending with 
regard to the water. 

The Senator from Arizona has said that they are contending 
for the dam at Bridge Creek, so that they can get enough water 
to irrigate 3,000,000 acres of land. 

[At this point a message was received from the House of 
Representatives, which appears elsewhere in to-day’s Recorp. | 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, at the time I was interrupted 
I was dealing with the apportionment of water between the 
three lower States. I have already said that as a matter of 
right each of the lower States has a right to one-third of the 
water that it can use for irrigation. We can not use much 
water for irrigation and we are not demanding any more than 
we can use. 

I hold that in a matter of this kind, where it is almost essen- 
tial that the States should not violate the principle of State 
rights, no State should make a demand with regard to the 
waters which are mutual and beneficial beyond that amount 
which it can profitably and economically use. I do not see why 
there should be any dispute with regard to water under this 
bill. 

The bill does not grant any water to anyone. The Dill can 
not grant any water to anyone. It does make the water in 
existence available for irrigation and power, because it provides 
for the storage of the flood waters for use in irrigation during 
the irrigation season. 

Under the law which gives the States sovereignty over the 
water within their borders, the water can not be removed with- 
out permission of the States. But of course a peculiar silua- 
tion is met where there is a river forming the dividing line 
between two States. In such case both States have an equal 
sovereignty in the water running between them, each of them, 
possibly, to the middle of the river. But how can one of them 
control the amount of water the other may take out of that 
river? California may take out of the Colorado River all the 
water that has not been appropriated when the river reaches a 
point in California, and so Arizona may, on its side of the river, 
take out of the river all the water that has not been appro- 
priated. 

That goes to show that there is bound to be an interminable 
dispute between States unless we can reach some agreement. 
Already there have been lawsuits between States bordering on 
the Colorado River over the question of the equitable allocation 
of the waters of the river. That is the very reason why we 
got the seven States together, to try to agree on a permanent 
allocation of the water. 
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ir. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

\Ir. PITTMAN. I yield. 

fr. DILL. What is the Senator’s suggestion as to what this 
} hould do, if anything, to prevent the added water that 


‘Il flow into Mexico from being used by Mexico and acquired 
for her land under the comity of nations? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I want to read an answer to that by a very 
e] nt engineer. : 
‘Ir. DILL. While the Senator is looking for that, I may say 
that on the investigating trip of the committee the one thing 
pressed me about Arizona’s contention was that while 
not able to use the water now, she hoped to be able to 
it a future time, but in the meantime the water would 
ving into Mexico, it would be applied on Mexican lands, 
nder the comity of nations the right to it would be ac- 
ed, and Arizona would be forever deprived. 
Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator, by asking the question, and by 
ing the argument, has brought up two or three questions 
answered, and I will try to remember them all as I go 


i “ 


l he first place, as was stated by Mr. Hoover when he 


v asked that very question, I think by the Senator from 
\ hington, when he was on the stand before the Senate com- 
mittce, the same amount of water would flow down to Mexico, 
no matter where the dam was built. If the dam were built 
at Boulder, whatever was lost at the dam and was not inter- 
cepted would flow down to Mexico, If the dam were built at 

idge Creek, whatever water was lost at the dam would flow 
down to Mexico unless it was intercepted. Consequently, the 


y way to prevent waters from flowing down to Mexico is 
intercept them. This bill proposes an all-American canal 
will intercept a great portion of that water. It will 
intercept all of it. But all of it can not be intercepted in 
uny way unless there is land to put it on. 
Bridge Creek dam would do no good. 


If the water 


were impounded at Glen Canyon and diverted at Bridge Creek 
to Arizona, then it could be prevented from going down to 
Mexico, and at the same time it would be prevented from 


g ‘ down to California, because the amount of water they 
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sk for the 3,000,000 acres of Arizona by diversion at Bridge | 


15,000,000 acre-feet. But there is no use in 
method of preventing it from going to Mexico, 


dam is 
arguing tha 


{ reek 


becuuse the testimony of all of the engineers shows that it is | 


unfeasible and can not be done. The proposition of build- 

ing a dam 900 feet high at Bridge Creek and carrying the water 
ugh a tunnel as big as an apartment house for 82 miles, 

then carrying it in a river for 600 miles, across great can- 
s and gulches, in the most mountainous country in the 
orld, is perfectly absurd. The lowest estimated cost would 

be $600,000,000. 

If the water can not be intercepted there, there is a place 
‘e some of it can be intercepted, and that is referred to 


} 
" 


in this report; that is, by building an additional low dam down | 


the river below Boulder Canyon, where some power can be 
created if the water is stored at Boulder. The water will be 
ruised a hundred feet, and by pumping 200 feet 600,000 acres 
of good land in Arizona can be irrigated. But this can only 
be accomplished by storing the water at Boulder dam, for 

ere is no storage below, and by utilizing the cheap power 
generated at Boulder dam that 600,000 acres in Arizona, to- 

her with the two million-odd acres already provided for 

ier this bill, would take care of the situation, so that there 
would not be very much water go‘ to Mexico, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, does not the Senator think that 
we might well put a provision in this bill giving notice to 
Mexico: that we reserve for the use of lands in the 
States all added waters flowing in as a result of this dam; and 
would that be effective? 

Mr. PITTMAN. My view of the law is that whether we 
give notice to Mexico or do not give notice to Mexico in the 

itter, we have an equitable right, as well as a legal right, 
© all of the increased flow of the river caused by our work 
and our expense, and I have never heard that proposition 
legally contradicted. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that that is the one 
Phase of this situation that concerns me. I do not want to see 
iceislation enacted that will allow Mexico to acquire a right 
to the use of this water under the comity of nations, water that 
could possibly be used some day by the lands in the State of 
Arizona. I should like, if possible, to take steps in this legis- 
lation, by some such provision as I have mentioned, to prevent 
Mexico doing that, at least without notice. It seems to me it is 
extremely important that the State of Arizona should some day 
mi the right to use the water that can be used on her 
and, 


United | 





Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I say to the Senator that the only 
method by which the water that flows into Mexico can be con- 
trolled is by the bill that is before us, by a high dam at Boulder 
Canyon. Let me say, too, that this is recognized in some degree 
by the various departments of the Government. Pending here 
now is a resolution asked for by the Secretary of State and the 
President for the extension of the powers of a commission which 
deals with the Rio Grande, and which the Secretary of State 
asks might deal as well with the Colorado. Collect the neces- 
sary data, and then endeavor to negotiate with Mexico con- 
cerning the waters of the two rivers. This bill, particularly 
the all-American canal, will be a great aid to such negotiations 
and will be persuasive with Mexico in making a fair treaty. 
The Senators from Arizona objected to the consideration of 
that resolution. I want the Senator to have that in mind. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, I would have no objection at all 
to seeing aun amendment of that kind put on. While it might 
not affect it legally, it might save Mexico making some mis- 
takes. I have no doubt whatever but that the United States 
is going to assert its legal right, and that legal right certainly 
is to use all of the storage water that it creates. That equity 
even exists as between individuals in our own country, and that 
equity and that legal right will be enforced against Mexico. 

But I want to get back to the question of water. I say that 
the question of water should have nothing to do with the con- 
sideration of this bill, in view of the undisputed evidence. I 
take it that the undisputed evidence in this matter is that the 
State of Nevada could not irrigate over 15,000 acres from the 
waters that flow down there under any conditions. 

I might say, “Give me, on behalf of the State of Nevada, 
one-third of the water, so that if in the future it becomes prac- 
ticable to pay a thousand dollars an acre to pump water into 
the land, it would be possible to do it.” I do not want to do 
that. I do not want to block development by any kind of vision- 
ary or unreasonable demand. So I say that we can not use the 
water, and we do not demand a third of it. 

The evidence in the case shows that Arizona can not irrigate 
more than 298,000 acres by gravity water, because the only way 
she could use more than 298,000 acre-feet by gravity would be 
from Bridge Creek dam under conditions which board after 
board of engineers have declared unfeasible and practically 
absurd. Therefore, what water does the bill take away from 
Arizona? If a diversion dam is built at Parker down the river 
below there, and Arizona could get cheap power with which to 
pump, she could, of course, inerease her irrigable acreage by 
virtue of impounding the water at Boulder dam by 600,000 
acres. But that is the limit for Arizona. When they pump 
for 600,000 acres they will pretty nearly have exhausted the 
limits of the supply of water allotted to the lower States. So 
in my opinion the bill does not deprive Arizona of any water 
but makes available water for an additional 1,000,000 acres in 
Arizona. 

We come back then to the proposition of power. As I suid 
in the first place, irrigation and power are only incidental to the 
purposes of the bill. The bill would not justify being presented 
here to-day if it were not that we are following the policy of the 
Government of protecting against destructive floods of its 
rivers over which it has control. A dam must be built, because 


| it is the only method by which we can prevent the destruction 


of human life in Imperial Valley. If a dam is built, under all 
the evidence at the present time there is only one place to build 
it, and that is where it will intercept the flood waters, and not 
only that, but where there will be a reservoir to store those 
waters. There is but one place that will intercept the flood 
waters and furnish a reservoir to store them, and that is 
Boulder Canyon dam site, and there is no dispute about it. 
There is no question that when we provide a reservoir site of 
sufficient capacity to protect against all danger, which is 28.- 
000,000 acre-feet, and fill it, that part of the water has to be 
et off to make room for the flood coming the next season, and 
with this surplus water power will be generated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam very much impressed with the frank and 
honest way in which the Senator is discussing the question, but 
I want to ask him a question which carries on the statement 
that there is only one way to prevent disaster, and that is by 
building a dam which will have storage capacity and will be 
far enough down the river to intercept the waters which cause 
the destruction, which site he has stated is located at Boulder 
Canyon. Is it not true that it is inevitable in time—while we 
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from now—this destruction must come, this damage by flood 
must come, unless the flood waters are held back by a dam? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true that it is going to be a physical 
impossibility to prevent destruction coming some time by the 
construction of levees and embankments, because the river itself 
is building itself higher and ultimately it will go above any 
possible embankments that men can put there? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no doubt about it at all. The evi- 
dence on that subject from every source, from those who favor 
the bill to those who oppose it, from those who favor a dam at 
Loulder to those who oppose it, is that nothing can prevent the 
inundation of Imperial Valley within six or seven years as a 
certainty, and possibly sooner, except the impounding of the 
flood waters and the desilting of those flood waters. The 
reason for it is perfectly simple. When the water breaks out 
of the seven or eight hundred miles of canyon, through which 
it comes roaring and tearing down, bringing silt with it, as it 
reaches the flat country of the Gulf of California the silt de- 
posits in the bed of the river itself and the bed rises, and the 
river overflows the banks und drops the silt on the banks, and 
the banks rise, and we have a continual process of rising until 
to-day we have the peculiar situation of a great river running 
on a ridge. The river breaks off of this ridge and cuts another 
channel and then breaks out of that channel and cuts still 
another channel, until it has made a vast delta 20 or 30 miles 
wide by 50 miles long, where it is impossible to tell the location 
of the channel. At the present time they have dug a little 
channel which will last probably six or seven years. It may 
fill upin a year. But when that is gone, all the engineers testify 
that it is the last possible channel except to go into the Im- 
perial Valley. Consequently we face the situation that unless 
we can hold back the flood waters we are going to have, within 
six or seven years, an inland sea or lake in the Imperial Valley, 
because it is 300 feet below sea level. 

Ii is not a visionary thing. It came near being an inland 
lake in 1906. It would have been a lake at that time except 
that the Southern Pacifie Railroad Co. took off all its passenger 
trains and dumped trainload after trainload of rock into the 
gap. Even then they had the beginning of a salten sea there, 
and it would all have been a salten sea in a few more weeks. 
They never could have stopped it even in that way except that 
the break oceurred right under the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
If it had occurred anywhere else we would not have been dis- 
cussing the Imperial Valley to-day. We would have had a lake 
there that could never have been dried up. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think. if the Senator will 
permit an interruption, that he ought to call attention to the 
fact that these breaks where the levees must be built are in 
Mexico, and that to protect the Imperial Valley we have to put 
these improvements on Jand which is under a foreign flag. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has been testified by Mr. Davis, who was 
for years head of the Reclamation Service, that the United 
States was not permitted to take any part in the building of 
those levees in Mexico. No American officer was permitted in 
there for that purpose. It became necessary for us to organize 
a corporation to carry out a subterfuge and the United States 
Government to furnish the corporation money to allow it 
to go into Mexico and build the levee on that river. We have 
no control, as we should have, over the levees. The levees are 
made of silt—silt that melts away often like fog. Every year 
the high waters lean against those levees, and it is just a 
question of moments sometimes whether they will pass out, 
But whether they hold or do not hold, the life of Imperial 
Valley is only seven years long unless we stop the silt from 
going down there. The only way we can stop the silt from 
going down there is to impound the flood waters below these 
rivers which throw in the floods and the silt and let that silt 
settle in the reservoir. If it continues on down through the 
channels which are there now, in seven years’ time there will 
be only one channel, and that will be the Imperial Valley. 

They speak of a reservoir at Mojave. I have read the evi- 
dence. Ten million acre-feet is the capacity there. The water 
deposits at the rate of 100,000 acre-feet of silt a year. In a few 
years it would be full. Every engineer of any consequence has 
testified that the only safety is to reduce the flow of the water 
to the Imperial Valley so that the river will always be within 
its banks, not even resting against the levee. The only way 
we cun do that is to reduce the flow to not to exceed 40,000 
second-feet. That means 40,000 cubie feet of water passing a 
given point within a second. We must have a large-capacity 
reservoir to do that, when we realize that the flood waters of 
the Colorado River are sometimes 200,000 second-feet of water. 
The average flow is 20,000 second-feet, while the flood flow is 
200,000 second-feet, ten times as great. 
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As I have read here, it was essential that the Government 
find certain things meeting. In the first place, they had to 
find a dam site on the river that was below the rivers which 
flow into the Colorado and bring their silt and their flood. 
That meant that it had to be at the lower end of the canyon. 
Others had urged that we should have the storage in the upper 
States of Colorado or Wyoming. But all of the engineers stated 
that they could not find up there a dam site with a reservoir 
capacity—in some cases to hold the water, and in other cases 
where they had the site with capacity they did not have the 
water. Mr. Davis testified that it would be an outrage upon 
the upper tier of States to put the storage reservoir there, be. 
cause it would deprive the upper States of using the reservoir 
site freely for irrigation of their own land. They would be 
governed rather by flood control than by irrigation, 

Then, having determined that the site had to be down the 
river, they went to the end of the canyon, and they had to find 
some place in the canyon where there was a sufficient founda. 
tion for a large dam. They tried Glen Canyon, but the rock 
was soft like brick, so they could not use it. If they put it at 
Bridge Canyon or Spencer Canyon, it would be right in the 
middie of the reservoir site instead of at the lower end of it. 
If they put it at Boulder Canyon, it would be at the lower 
end of the great reservoir, and the only great reservoir at the 
lower end of the Colorado River. So they selected that site. 

When that water is backed up there will be a space back of 
the dam in the reservoir of 5,000,000 acre-feet to take care of 
the depositing silt. There will be a layer of 15,000,000 acre- 
feet for irrigation, and above that there will be a layer of 
8,000,000 acre-feet to store the flood waters. As the silt de- 
creases the size of the reservoir, as it will, it does not decrease 
the storage. It possibly eats into the irrigation supply. 

But what takes place? In four or five or six years other 
dams for irrigation and power are constructed higher up the 
river in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. Then much of thie 
flood waters will be held up there, the silt will be partially 
held up there, and there will be more space in the reservoir 
at Boulder dam for irrigation, So it equalizes itself and there 
will be this situation. 

The only complaint that has been made against it is that the 
bill is unfair in that it takes something away from somebody. 
So I have dealt with the water question. I contend that Ne- 
vada has an equal right with Arizona and California to the 
water of the lower States if the compact means anything; but 
I do not believe that it is reasonable or just or to the interest 
of the lower section that one-third of that water should not 
be put to a beneficial use; and Nevada can not use one-third 
of it; we can put to beneficial use but a very small quantity 
of the water. I want that water to be put to a beneficial use. 
I want Arizona to have every gallon of water that she can put 
to beneficial use. If I thought that Arizona would not get 
every gallon of water that she can put to beneficial use under 
this bill, I would not vote for it. I have looked in vain to find 
where or how any of that water is to be taken away from Ari- 
zona. I have been looking to find any evidence at all in any 
of the hearings that Arizona can use any more water than 
for 298,000 acres by gravity anywhere in the State from any 
source on the Colorado River. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to ask the Senator whether he 
believes in case this bill should be enacted into law and Arizona 
should remain out of the compact, as she is out of the compact 
at the present time, that it would in any way adversely affect 
her rights to her water in the Colorado River or its tribu- 
taries? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would not do so in the slightest degree. 
I have no doubt about it. If a dam shall be built at Boulder 
Canyon it will impound certain waters and equate the flow be 
low. The water below will be subject to appropriation and 
use by both California and Arizona, and Arizona, according to 
the evidence, can use water for 298,000 acres by gravity, and 
she ean irrigate 600,000 acres additional by pumping; that is 
all; and in California there can be an additional three hundred 
or four hundred thousand acres irrigated. That is all. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In other words, the compact between the 
States which ratified deals only with such equities as the re 
spective States have in the water and will not interfere in any 
way whatsoever with the right of those States which failed to 
ratify? 

Mr, PITTMAN. In 





other words, there is nothing in this 


proposed legislation that could prevent Arizona from appropriat- 
ing from the Colorado River within her borders all of the water 
she could use for irrigation. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that does not apply in toto, TI! Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; but the Senator will agree that the 
will say to the Senator. It is understood that 7,000,000 cubic | danger of acquiring priorities for agricultural purposes rests 
rant of water must be used in order to operate the plant, but | largely with California and old Mexico in the lower basin. 

’ nerate the plant fully, if this proposed legislation shall be Mr. SMOOT. I would not stand here for one moment and 
d into effect, will require 12,000,000 cubic feet of water. | deny everything to California that could be given her; I have 
1 at 12,000,000 eubie feet, which is over and above the agreed | not the least thought of taking an ounce or a drop of water 
a t shall be used, the appropriation of the water will run | from her; but if Congress enacts legislation providing that the 
the upper States. Who is going to lose in that event? | power plant may take the amount of water I have indicated 
tt know whether it will be Arizona or whether it will be | and shall make beneficial use of it, how in the world can the 
but perhaps it will be both of them. I think that is | upper States get back that right? I do not favor such legisla- 

ted tion, 
PITTMAN. The Senator from Utah is getting off the Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, does not the Senator be- 
in that was asked here, but it is along the same line, so | lieve it will make a distinct difference if the Government itself 
ll right. The Senator from Wyoming {[Mr. KENpRIcK] | shall construct the dam and the Congress of the United States 
d to know whether Arizona would be injured by the en- | Shall write into the compact the condition that no single bit of 
nt of this bill into law or whether any rights which she construction shall be started on the dam until the States have 


; enjoys would be taken away from her. I replied no, so far | divided the waters equitably among themselves? 
upper States are concerned, for there are 7,500,000 acre- Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator does not yet see the point at all, 
plus a million acre-feet allotted to the lower States, and | !t Seems to me, 
can not be found that much irrigable land for such a Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I can not yield furthet I 
ity of water do not consider this a material part of the argument at all 
SMOOT. But there can be used for power 5,000,000 Mr. MOOT. I beg pardon of the Senator. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not consider that the 
viding it is used before the upper States utilize the water | S® ested objection by the Senator from Utah has any founda- 
irrigation purposes; and that will happen, I will say to the | “on at ull. This act is undoubt ly binding on the Government 
‘ator, of the United States, if on no one else, in its control of the 
Mr. PITTMAN. Providing the Government, which is a party poe dnpediay the —— empounded. The ye ny provides 
this compact, and the States which are in the compact are that there shall not be used for ee of the lower Seates = 
¢ to sanction a deliberate violation of the agreement. excess of 7,500,000 acre-feet, and the pact is made a part of this 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see that that would be a violation; bill. . ‘ ; ae . ‘ 
I ild not say it was a violation if they did do so. rhe Government is going to build this dam. It is going to 


; rpms : ; : ' have control of the impounded water. The Government of the 
ir. JOHNSON. But the bill writes the compact into the Ur ited States cand aoe use ‘eowéb to su alt amaaaala as Mer take 
v distribution of the water. aa ; pee (ay ainaalacindieh ae aie 
, ii tee Si — ave . _| away from the upper States any portion of the 7,500,000 acre 
[i SMOOT. Then why in the world have a power plant feet which the Government had agreed to in the compact it was 
will take 12,000,000 eubie feet if it is not going to be : . : ; : : 
: 1? enforcing and carrying out. We can not conceive of such a 
: ae site ti . , ; : ; thing as that. It is perfectly absurd to suppose that the Gov- 
Mir. JOHNSON. The Senator is talking of a different Propo- | arnment of the United States, which builds this Sth entun 
mj; but I repeat that the bill writes the pact into the distri- of the compact, because it is part of the bill, which impounds 
ion of _ the water, and the water must be used in con- | the water by virtue of the compact, which creates the power and 
rmity wih the division made by the uppes naam States. irrigates the land by virtue of the compact that is written al 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is all weil enough to stand | the way through the bill, could be a party to a fraud on th 
a : PU ’ t i < Ait on e 
; re on the floor and say that. uunee Mintes =,’ 
e ‘ , : : . . ° vi" be . 
; ‘ir. JOHNSON, But the bill says it; it is not I who say it. Who can get a vested right. and how? Some one micht vet a 
Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that provision is being made vested right to the use of water: but there is no such thit o on 
a power plant to take 12,000,000 cubic feet of water, and | , yected richt. so far as I know. in power. Who edie ie 
t is put into operation and that water is applied for that | yoo the water? The irrigators? There is not enouch land 
urpose, those using the water will acquire a right to it, and | polow the dam that water can be put on. that is irrigable. to 
: a. oe = ae & . . ‘ consume the 7,500,000 acre-feet. The thing some people 
Mr. PITTMAN. Let the two upper States fight it out, then. | afraid of is that because the water can not be consumed on 
Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from | the land in the United States, it will go to Mexico. That is 


papery ig selina : 
ida yleid to me further? what they have been arguing. 


VT Tivp ANT > . a € 
+“ Pri PMAN. I yield. ; ’ : It is true that there is not enongh land available in the 
Mr. KENDRICK I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if) tnited States to consume all the water. Therefore, the ir 


believes that the employment of the water of the Colorado | pigators do not get any vested right to all of it. Then 
River for power purposes—that is, the initiation of the de-| going to get a vested right? The people who buy electri 


feet more, and if that is used, title will be acquired to 





who j 
ity from 


‘ pment of the canyon for the production of hydroelectric | the Government for power purposes? Why, every power com 
4 ower—will have an adverse effect on the water rights for pany or State or individual that buys power from the United 
agriculture in the States of the upper basin? States Government buys it under notice as to the limitations of 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not the least doubt of it. water that may be used to create that power. The Government 
Mr. KENDRICK. In that event, does the Senator not be- | does not dare enter into any contract with regard to power 


B lieve that it is a tragic situation that faces us to-day, when | without having a limitation in the contract to the effect that 
Fe the Federal Water Power Commission is delaying granting the | when it is necessary to use that water for irrigation or to use 
o right to begin that construction from month to month in order | that water for storage purposes or flood control, or to use that 


to give the several States interested an opportunity to compose | water in the upper belt, the supply to the power ¢o1 pany 


I 


ih their differences and by a pact to establish their rights to the shall cease. That will be in every contract There is no 
na water? danger of that. 

ms Mr. SMOOT. It is all well enough if it could be done, but if The whole proposition is a simple one. There is no other 
Bs this measure goes through it cap not be done. For instance, | way on earth to prevent the destruction of Imperial Valley in 
7 he Senator knows very well, and I think he knows the State | seven years except by impounding the flood waters. There is 
i: of Utah well enough to know, that as to the whole Green River | no place to impound the flood waters except at the lower end 


Valley, with hundreds of thousands of acres of land, it is | of the canyon. There is no place in the lower end of the can 
going to take a long time before ever we can get water there. | yon to build a dam that will have a reservoir site above it 


z Now, let me say further to the Senator—— | except Boulder Canyon. There is no place where you ean 
:| Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think I shall have to pro-| build a dam and get the necessary capacity of 28,000,000 
7 ceed, | second-feet, which they practically all agree on, except at 
= Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nevada soulder Canyon. The dam has to be built; and if the dam is 
E will pardon me for a moment, I estimate that to-day the de- | built, there is an incidental creation of power and use of water 


velopment of those upper basin States is anywhere from 25 | for irrigation; and the Government, through that incidental 

to 50 years deferred. power, always holding it subservient to flood control, can de- 
He Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that at all. Now, let | velop the country, earn back its money, and damage no one 
¥ me call attention to the fact that we can not tell what may | because no one is damaged. The Government, by the pavsage 
come in the way of development and we can not say whether it | of this bill, gives its solemn pledge that there shall be 7,500..100 
will come in 3 years or 20 years; but if the right to the water | acre-feet of that river always held in reserve for the upper 
is taken away those States never can be developed. 


States; and the Government can be trusted to keep its word 
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But it is said that the bill is unfair; that it takes away the 
water from Arizona. The only water that Arizona can put 
into her State from the Colorado River, as all the testimony 
shows, is below Boulder dam, 

The only other scheme she ever had for putting it in was 
what is called-the high-line canal, with a dam at Bridge Creek 
900 feet high, a tunnel through the mountains for 82 miles, 600 
miles of canal through the roughest country on earth, and an 


expense of between six hundred and seven hundred million 
dollars. Everybody has denounced the thing as absolutely 


visionary and absurd, so there is not any other suggestion as to 
how they can get water in except below Boulder Canyon dam. 
All the water, according to the highest estimate that has been 
made, that can be used by gravity flow from the Colorado River 
is enough for 298,000 acres, and by pumping 600,000 acres. 
They can irrigate 600,000 acres by pumping to a height of 200 
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| energy equivalent to 
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as they do in Arizona and southern California. 
titled, Arizona is entitled, to that consideration, 

The State of Nevada has asked for an amendment to this 
bill, a very reasonable amendment, and that is that we be 
treated as Los Angeles is treated; that we be treated as private 
power companies are treated; that Los Angeles be allowed to 
buy her 230,000 horsepower at the Government price to pump 
its water into Los Angeles, and that Arizona be allowed to pur- 
chase at the Government price its power, and that Nevada be 
allowed to purchase it. 

I have a proposed amendment here, sir, which I intend to 
offer when amendments are in order, The amendment is as 
follows: 


We are en. 


AMENDMENT TO BH PROPOSED BY MR, PITTMAN TO 8, 3331 


line 5, after the semicolon, strike out lines 5 
insert: 

“Provided, That in the event no such compact is entered into between 
the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, or between the State of 
California and the State of Nevada, prior to March 4, 1927, then there 
shall be reserved for acquisition by the State of Nevada, its age nts, 
licensees, or assignees, at the switchboard, at the plant or plants 
operated through the use of water impounded by said dam, electrical 
15 per cent of the total electrical energy made 


On page 25, 
inclusive, and 


to 11, 


| available by the use of such impounded water, to be contracted for by 


feet from below Boulder dam. That is all of the available land 
that water can be put on in Arizona; and we, unfortunately, are 
in a worse fix. Qur land is so situated that we can not by 
gravity irrigate over 15,000 acres. California herself can not | 
irrigate over 1,000,000 acres. All of the irrigable land in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona is not enough to take up the | 
7,500,000 acre-feet. The water proposition cuts no figure at all, | 
but it will create, incidentally, 550,000 hydroelectric horse- | 
power. 

I take it, sir, that irrigation is an incidental benefit of the 
bill. I take it that the three lower States would be entitled to 


equal treatment with regard to irrigation; that if each of the 
States had land in plenty, the water that could be put on it 
would be divided equally between the three States. I take it 
that power is one of the beneficial uses of water, and that if we 
are entitled to an equal right in the water, we are entitled to 
an equal right in the power. Two hundred and thirty thousand 
horsepower are estimated to be required to pump the domestic 
water supply from the Colorado River into Los Angeles and 
surrounding country. That takes up 230,000 horsepower. There 
are 550,000 firm horsepower there. 

Los Angeles will get its 250,000 horsepower at 3 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. That 
ment—the cost price. 


That is the price at which the investment 
will be returned 


to the Government in the time fixed in the 
bill, with interest. So Los Angeles can afford to pump its 
vater to a height of 1,300 or 1,400 feet before it starts to run 
into Los Angeles. Arizona, however, has 600,000 acres of land 
that may be irrigated by pumping water from a dam below the 
Boulder dam. 

The Parker dam site is not worth anything unless the 
Boulder dam is built; but if it is built, the Parker dam site 
is worth something, and at that point Arizona can pump suffi- 
cient water to irrigate 600,000 acres in its State; but it must 
have cheap power. It needs cheap power to pump water on its 
600,000 acres of land, just the same as Los Angeles must have 
cheap power to pump its domestic water, its potable drinking 
water, into Los Angeles, 

It perfectly just and fair that Los Angeles should be 
allowed to purchase 230,000 horsepower at the cost-plus price, 
so that her people can get the benefit of it. It is equally proper 
that the State of Arizona should be allowed to purchase enough 
horsepower to pump the water on its lands at the same price; 
and it is equally fair that the State of Nevada should be 
allowed to purchase enough of that power at the Government 
price to pump water on its land, to open up its mines, and to 
develop its resources, 

Mr. President, Nevada is in worse shape than the other 
States that are quarreling over this proposition. We get only 
15,000 acres irrigated. There are about 1,200,000 acres to be 
irrigated in Arizona and California. Arizona to-day has her 
great power systems at the Roosevelt Dam and below it. There 
is plenty of power in Arizona to-day. Nevada has no power in 
it. California has its great oil fields and its fuel and its timber. 
Arizona has its coal and timber. Nevada has no oil, no coal, 
no timber, no fuel; and we are charged more to-day for power, 
probably, than anywhere else in the United States. 

There is a mountain range lying between the rich lands and 
valleys of Nevada and the Colorado River, as there is between 


is 


the Colorado River and most of Arizona. We can not pump 
over that mountain range; but we have 15,000,000 acres of 
valleys, rich land, good soil, underlaid with subsurface waters. 


The big, high mountains that run parallel through our State, 
north and south, are covered with snow even during the sum- 
mer, and waters run down into those valleys covered with 
sand, and they are sand-covered rivers. ‘The waters are from 
15 to 200 feet deep. Give us cheap electric power and we will 
be able to pump from wells all over those great valleys of 
southern Nevada, aud raise there semitropical fruits and plants 


will be the price fixed by the Govern- | 


said State, or its agents, licensees, or assignees, within six months 


| after notice by the Secretary of the Interior, and to be paid for as and 


when said electrical energy is ready for delivery. If said plant or 
plants are operated by the Government, then said clectrical energy 


| shall be delivered on the terms and charges provided in the general 


regulations 
municipal 


for delivery of electrical energy at the switchboard to 
eorporations and political subdivisions. If, however, said 
plant or plants are operated by licensee or licensees of the Government, 
then said electrical energy shall be delivered at the switchboard by 


; Said licensee or licensees upon terms and charges equivalent to those 





that would have been fixed by the Government had the Government 
delivered such energy, and said equivalent terms and charges to be 
made by said licensee or licensees shall be established and fixed by the 
Government, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I say that the Senators from 
California and the Representatives from California, with regard 
to that matter, who are here have considered this amendment 
with me and have agreed that it is reasonable and proper, and 
they will support its adoption when it is presented to this bill. 

I feel that Nevada is entitled to anything with regard to 
power to which Arizona is entitled, and I feel that Arizona is 
entitled to anything to which Nevada is entitled. Whatever 
rights a State has in water, in navigable streams and nonnavi- 
gable streams, Nevada and Arizona have the same in the Colo- 
rado River at Boulder dam. 

This dam is to be built in a canyon lying between Arizona 
and Nevada. If the river is navigable, then the States have 
sovereignty over the bed of the river to the middle of the 
river. Whether it is navigable or is not navigable the States 
have sovereignty over the waters within their boundaries, I 
do not say ownership, I say sovereignty. They have a right to 
control the disposition of the water in the States, subject, of 
course, to the rights they surrender to the Federal Government 
in the Constitution to control navigation in those waters. 

There is no conflict there that I know of. There is a legal 
right in the State of Nevada which I do not believe any attorney 
ean successfully contradict. Nevada has made no relinquish- 
ment, as it is alleged Arizona has. If the Colorado is a navi- 
gable stream, then Nevada has sovereignty over the bed of that 
stream to the middle of the river, and that sovereignty carries 
with it certain rights that even the Federal Government can 
not impose on. When I say “impose on,” I mean that the 
Federal Government can not interfere with beyond the consti- 
tutional authority that has been granted to it by the States. 

The State has a right of sovereignty over the water within or 
on its border, both navigable and nonnavigable. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has held time and again that juris- 
diction over the waters within a State is a necessary incident 
to sovereignty. The Federal Government, in the Federal power 
act, has provided a royalty of 5 per cent for the use of its public 
domain for a dam site or for a right of way. In my opinion 
there is no reason on earth why a State could not charge a 
royalty for the use of the water of a State within the State. 

I do not believe the Federal Government could grant a power 
or a privilege to any licensee to use the bed of a navigable 
stream for a dam that was not intended to benefit navigation. 
They could not do it for reclamation purposes, they could not 
do it for power purposes, because the States have not relin- 
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nished the control over the beds of navigable streams within 
ir borders for those purposes. You can not interfere with 


the Government building a dam in a river to make it navigable, | 


hecause the States have specifically surrendered that power to 
the Federal Government in the adoption of the Constitution of 
United States. 
I am only making this statement because we are drifting too 
We drifted too far when we passed the Federal power act. 
Some of us thought we knew the construction of the Federal 
power act, but the administrators of the Federal power act have 
undoubtedly thought something else. They have felt that by 
that act the Federal Government was given absolute and exclu- 
sive control over any river that was subject to the power act. 
All that act does is to provide that the Government, in the case 
of navigable rivers, gives a permit and says that the kind of a 
dam to be built shall not interfere with navigation, and on 
public lands all the permit amounts to is the right to use the 
public lands. The permit does not give the grantees any right 
use of water in a State whatever, nor does it give them 
any right to the use of the bed of a navigable stream in a State 
unless it be for the purpose of regulating navigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator knows that the 
Federal Government Power Commission has assumed jurisdic- 
tion not only of navigable streams but of all unnavigable 
streams on the ground that the water in the unnavigable 
streams flows into the navigable streams. I want to say to the 
Senator that I agree with him entirely that Congress never 
had any idea of giving authority to the Federal Power Com- 
n 
tl 


to the 


ssion over unnavigable streams, and I have a bill now before 

i¢ Committee on Commerce which would remedy that assump- 
tion of authority. I hope that when it comes up the Senator 
will take the same view of the question he takes now. I am 
sure he will, because we all recognize that the United States 
Government has no authority over unnavigable streams. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it was these serious ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, it was the question of right as between 
the various States, and the question of rights as between the 
States and the Federal Government, that caused the movers in 
this paet to believe that it was absolutely essential that some 
form of agreement be brought about among the States and the 
Federal Government to avoid litigation and to avoid discrimi- 
nation, 

I think the agreement has been largely brought about. I 
think the pact is largely successful. I think that some of the 
fears manifested in the upper States with regard to the Federal 


Government taking more water from the upper States than 
should be taken is without any foundation whatever. I think 


there is more water allotted toe the southern States—Arizona, 
California, and Nevada—than there is land on which it can be 


put. I think all three States will get enough water to irrigate | 


all of the land that can be economically irrigated, so I do not 
think water has anything to do with the matter. 


I think, however, the equitable distribution of the power is | 


absolutely essential to the development of those States, and 
they must be developed by pumping rather than by gravity flow. 
We insist, of course, on this amendment providing that Nevada 
be given 15 per cent of the available power as and when pro- 
duced at the price the Government charges everyone else. I 
will support an identical amendment for Arizona, and, if agreed 
to, Arizona should accept the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Will the same rate that is proposed to be charged 
to Los Angeles be applied to all the power sold from this dam 
for the 500,000 horsepower? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would judge so, from the report that is 
filed. 

Mr. DILL. That was my understanding. After the bonds 
have been paid for, what is to be done with the receipts from 
the sale of this power? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no provision in the bill as to what 
shall be done with such receipts. Of course, those in charge 
should give the benefit of the receipts in some form to those 
who had been paying for the power and those who had been 
paying for reclamation. 
been amortized, paid for, the Government then could afford, of 
course, to reduce the charges te everyone. 

Mr. DILL. Would it not be a desirable thing to place in 
the bill a provision that the price of power should be reduced 
so as simply to provide the amount necessary to keep up the 
dam and keep up the imprevements? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHEEtER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 


Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 


1 
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It seems to me that would follow, if we are 





Mr. NORRIS. 


to use this money to pay foc this improvement. The prin- 
cipal would be paid off, and we would still have some ex- 
penses, and will always have expenses. The dam will have 


to be maintained. There will be improvements to make, acci- 
dents will happen that will involve the expenditure of money, 
and all those things must be provided for; but that is all that 
must be provided for. Those things should embrace every- 
thing covered by the charge for electricity. The Government 
does not want to make any profit off these people. It would 
naturally follow, it seems to me, that the price paid for elec- 
tricity should be decreased when the works were paid for, so 
that there would be just enough left to pay for maintenance 
and upkeep. 

Mr. DILL. It would be extremely small, because even the 
3 mills charge would be exceedingly small. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the charge would be extremely 
small, but that naturally follows in the case of any electrical 
development. When once the installation charges are paid, if 
the works are permanent, as these would be, the upkeep being 
rather small, the equation of cost is practically eliminated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I feel perfectly confident that that will be 
accomplished through a reduction of cost. It can not be 
entirely wiped out, for the reasons the Senator has stated. 
There will be some maintenance and replacement charges 

I have about concluded, Mr. President. I am in perfect 
harmony with Arizona with regard to its view of the law in 
most cases. I am in harmony with Arizona with regard to its 
assertion that it is entitled to all the water up to one-third 
for use on lands that may be economically irrigated. 

We do not maintain at this time the proposition that Nevada 
should have a royalty on the power that goes out of the State. 
Whether we have a legal right to insist on a royalty or not it 
is unnecessary for me to discuss, because my State is satisfied 
with the agreement that I have reached with the Senators from 


| California and the Representatives from California. 


The bill itself provides for a separate compact between the 
State of California and the State of Nevada. This constitutes 
now the compact which I am offering as an amendment. and I 


| have no doubt, of course, that the agreement between those 


In other words, the project having | 


States will be confirmed by Congress and maintained. 
With the adoption of my amendment my State will be content. 
With equal treatment of Arizona all objections should be 
| removed. 

I know that an emergency exists for this legislation. 
life is at stake. 
Stated. 

I ask leave to publish in the Recorp from the report on the 
| bill the estimate of the costs and disbursements, receipts, and 
revenues as submitted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
| ordered. 
The estimate is as follows: 


Human 
I hope the bill passes in the form that I have 


objection, it is so 


| 

Part VI. FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS OF PROJECT 

FINANCIAL SET-UP 

| The Secretary of the Interior, in his report of January 12, 1926, 
gives bis estimate of the financial working of the project as follows: 


Capital investment 
Estimated cost for- 


26.000.000 acre-foot reservoir... ..______ $41. 500. 000 

| 1,000,000-horsepower development a ai 3 500. 000 

| The all-American canal 21 000 000 
| Interest during construction on above five years at 4 

| ge ee ee ee °1 000. 000 

Se deteireliecii tes etenen cence tetntineentimmeatnint 125. 000. 000 


Annual operation 
Estimated gross revenues from 
Sale 3,600,000 kilowatt-hours, power at three-tenths 
cent . pe 10, SOO. 000 


Storage and delivery of water for irrigation and do 


SRGSES OOD en centitsentintintiabintecntdmenion inninaiiaias ee 1, 500, 000 
OT suits ceaseless eaidiiaiahahipeiiaoniasinangntien 12, 300, 000 
= = 


| 


Estimated fixed annual charges for— 


Ope ration and maintenance, storage, and Co 700. 000 
Operation and maintenance, all-American canal_..i_ 500, 000 
Interest on $125,000,000 at 4 per cent..___________ 5 000. 000 


GRIT eines cineinbacntetiateitdiskediiidinnmuindninmiiaceae, 6, 200, 000 
Estimated annual surplus, $6,100,000, or thought to be suflicient to 
| repay the entire cost in 25 years. 

It will be observed that the allowances he makes for operation and 
maintenance are extremely liberal. The testimony points to costs bk ing 
more favorable than thus indicated. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I also ask leave to have printed in the 
ReEcorD as a part of my remarks some correspondence I have 
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had on the subject very largely bearing upon the amendment 
which I have just read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the cor- 
respondence will be printed in the Recoxp, 

The correspondence is as follows: 

Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, 
February 12, 1927. 





Hion PITIMAN, 
Addressed, 

Drar SenaTorR: I am confirming now what recently I said to you 
concerning the amendment, copy of which you sent me, to the Boulder 
dain bill, 

1 submitted your preposed amendment to those here interested in the 


KEY 


mensure, and they agree to it. Therefore, I will gladly agree to it 
and accept it. 
Yours sincerely, Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Exacutive CHaMber, STaTe OF NEVADA, 
Carson City, January 20, 1927. 
Ilon. Key PITTMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have your note of the 14th instant, inclosing copy 
of a letter written by yourself to the Secretary of the Interior of even 
date relative to your proposed amendment to Boulder Canyon dam Dill. 

I have this date transmitted to the legislature by special message 


Joint Resolution No. 1, eighth session of Arizona Legis- 
lature, and also a copy of their senate bill No. 9, referring to the 
Colorado River matter. 

I am advised that the senate has directed the printing of this message 
with documents, and no doubt some action may be 
expected thereon in the immediate future, and I shall be glad to advise 
you 

Since writing the above, I understand the matter has been referred 
to Federal committee, of which Senator Henderson, of 
Clark County, is chairman. 

In reference to the amendment proposed by you to 8. 
advised that the Colorado River Commission of the State of Nevada 
is in accord with the same. Said commission is now in conference with 
the like from the States of California and Arizona and 
we expect some definite action to be taken by the legislature upon the 
in the amendment after conferring with the mem- 
bers of our commission at Los Angeles and dependent upon the outcome 
of their labors there. 

Very truly yours, 


copy of Senate 


accompanying 
by wire 
the relations 


3331, I am 


commissions 


matters contained 


F. B. Bauzar, Governor. 





Carson City, Nev., February 11, 1927. 
KryY PITTMAN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 
Your amendment Swing-Johnson bill meets my approval. 


tive action on this matter to be taken Monday. 


Legisla- 
Will advise result. 
F. B. BAwzaR, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 4411) granting the consent of Congress 
to compacts or agreements between the States of South Da- 
kota and Wyoming with respect to the division and apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers 
and other streams in which such States are jointly interested. 

The message announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills and joint resolution of the 
senate: 

S. 722. An act to authorize the selection of certain publicly 
owned lands by the State of Oregon ; 

$. 2714. An act 
conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments 
held in trust by the United States; 

S.4812. An act amending the statutes of the United States 
as to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with re- 
gard to the granting of letters patent for inventions and with 
regard to interfering patents ; 

S.4910. An act granting certain lands to the State of New 
Mexico for the use and benefit of New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, for the purpose of conducting edu- 
eational, demonstrative, and experimental development with 
livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; 

S. 4957. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
allowing an appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is final 
except for the ordering of an accounting ; 

S. 4974. An act to amend and reenact an act entitled “ United 
States cotton futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, as 
amended ; 


to authorize the cancellation, under certain | 
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S. 5082. An act authorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 for 
the purchase of seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be supplied 
to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the United States, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 5585. An act to extend the time for construction of a bridge 
across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River near the 
cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, 
State of Virginia; 

S. 5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Big 
Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. to construct and maintain 
and operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at 
Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; 

8. 5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. ; 

S. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. 
Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; and 

S. J. Res: 120. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State established in accordance with 
the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 293). 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
followings bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8.2615. An act to authorize common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to transport any blind person, accom- 
panied by a guide, for one fare; and 

8.5596. An act granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 2849. An act to provide for an additional Federal district 
for North Carolina ; 

S. 4876. An act providing for the erection of a monument on 
Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the 
first successful human attempt in history at power-driven air- 
plane flight; and 

8. 5083. An act to supplement the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to 
construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said city,” 
approved April 2, 1926. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 10976. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana. 
and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after allot- 
ment,” approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11487. An act granting a right of way to the county of 
Imperial, State of California, over certain public lands for 
highway purposes; 

H. R. 12442. An act to amend section 128, subdivision (b), 
paragraph first, of the Judicial Code, as amended February 


13, 1925, relating to appeals from district courts; 
H. R. 12582. An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who 


served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R.12708. An act for the hospitalization of persons dis- 
charged from the United States Navy or Murine Corps who 
have contracted tuberculosis in the line of duty while in the 
naval service ; 

H. R. 18450. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 138477. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 13483. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver bell in 
use on the battleship New Orleans; 

H. R. 14251. An act to provide additional pay for enlisted 
men of the United States Navy assigned to duty on submarine 
vessels of the Navy; 

H. R. 14831. An act to amend section 107 of the Judicial 
Code; 
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11. R. 15131, An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of 
tain claims in favor of the United States ; 
H.R. 15650. An act to amend section 10 of the act entitled 
“4n act extending the homestead laws and providing for right 
e wav for railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 
approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409) ; 
15822. An act authorizing the tounty of Escambia, Fla., 
the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or the State of Florida, 
r the State of Alabama to acquire all the rights and 
privileges granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co. by 
r 168, approved June 22, 1916, for the construction of a 
across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., to Cummings 
» tr, Pla., 
| I. R. 15905. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
certain sereen-wagon contract, and for other pur- 


purpo es.” 


if. R. 16017. An act granting public lands to the city of Golden, 
lo, to secure a supply of water for municipal and domestic 


H.R. 16024. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
: consent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County bridge 
district, Dardanelle and Russellville, Ark., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near 
the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark.,” approved March 3, 
25, and to extend the time for the construction of the bridge 
rized thereby ; 

H. R. 16074. An act to amend section 2 of the act of Congress 
March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L., p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
{ d section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, enti- 
tlel ‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes ;’” 

H. R. 16104. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
he consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of Mis- 

to construct a bridge across the White River,” approved 
Mareh 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16105. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of 
Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” ap 


souri 


d March 31, 1926; 
Il. R.16110. An act to amend section 2455 of the Revise: 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, relating to isolated 


f public land; 
H. R.16116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
use or lease, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., to a 
t opposite thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, 
wW.. vee 
il. R. 16165. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
missioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to recon 
t the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burnham 
Avenue, in said county and State; 
Ii. R. 16207. 
ply for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School, near Tahle- 
h, Cherokee County, Okla. ; 
li. R. 16217, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
M h 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
iry thereto; 
it. R. 16281. An act to grant to the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
easement over certain Government property; 
H. R. 16284. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
dispose of the former naval radio station, Marshfield, Oreg. ; 
H. R. 16287. An act for the irrigation of additional lands 
hin the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho; 
H.R. 16551. An act to permit the granting of Federal aid in 
ect of certain roads and bridges; 
iH. R. 16580. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lare the naval dispensary at the United States naval sta- 
n, Guantanamo, Cuba, to be a naval hospital, and for other 


namon * 
POSES ; 


H. R. 16649. An act to extend the time for construction of a 

bridge across the Susquehanna River, in Northumberland and 
ler Counties, State of Pennsylvania ; 

il. R. 16652, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 

awrenceburg (Ind.) Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 


I 


nstruct, operate, and maintain a bridge across the Miami 
River between Lawrenceburg, Dearborn County, Ind., and a 


nt in Hamilton County, Ohio, near Columbia Park, Hamilton 
County, Ohio; 

H. R. 16685. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Carrollton Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 


operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River between 


An act to authorize an appropriation to enable | 
Secretary of the Interior to provide an adequate water | 
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Carrollton, Carroll County, Ky., and a point directly across the 
river in Switzerland County, Ind.; 

H. R. 16744. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians; 

H. R. 16770. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Starr County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
River ; 

H. R. 16773. An act to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
between the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver 
County, Pa.” ; 

H. R. 16778. An act to extend the times for the construction 
of bridges across the Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., and across 
the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri; 

H. R. 16840. An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to expend certain Indian tribal funds for industrial 
purposes ; 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend section 1 of the act approved 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, 
and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the dis- 
tribution of tribal funds, and for other purposes’”’; 

H. R. 16887. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
A. Hero and Allen 8. Hackett, their successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River ; 

H. R. 16950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
department of highways and public works of the State of Ten- 
nessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 16954. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or its assignees, to con- 
struct a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

H. R. 16971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Carolina and Georgia State highway department, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Savannah River; 

H.R. 17089. An act relative to the dam across the 
(Kaw) River at Lawrence, in Douglas County, Kans.; 

H. R. 17131. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; 

H.R. 17181. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge the Rainy River, approximately midway betwee: 
the village of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods 
State of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province 
of Ontario, Canada; 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution amending the act of May 13 
1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” etc.: and 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution amending the joint r« 
entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the In 
terior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the North 
ern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved June 
5, 1924. 


Kansas 


AcTOSS 


‘solution 


The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 46) requesting the 
President to enter into negotiations with the Republic of China 


for the purpose of placing the treaties relating to Chinese tariff 


autonomy, extraterritoriality, and other matters, if any, in 
controversy between the Republic of China and the Uhited 
States of America upon an equal and reciprocal basis, in which 


it requested the concurrence of the Senate 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message further announced that the Speaker had aflixed 


his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

§S. 1155. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards: 

S. 1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com 


pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; 
$. 1517. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County Va., the 
insurance due on account of the policy held by Harold Rogis: 
S. 1899. An aet for the relief of Delaware River Towing Line: 
S. 2090. An act for the relief of Alfred F. Land: 
S$. 2353. An act to amend the military record of Leo J 
Pourcianu ; 
S. 2474. An act for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 
Co. : 
S. 2619. An act for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lo 
Larkin ; 

§S. 2899. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 
steamship Almirante and owners of the cargo laden aboard 
thereof at the time of her collision with the U. S. S. Hisko: 
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H. R. 11278. An act to authorize the erection of a statue of 
Ilenry Clay; 

H. R. 14842. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or neur the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a point 
opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio; 

H. R. 14920. An act to amend an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Develop- 
ment Co. for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
near Steubenville, Ohio,” approved May 7, 1926; and 

H. R. 16775. An act to limit the application of the internal- 
revenue tux upon passage tickets. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 16281. An act to grant to the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
an easement over certain Government property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

li. R. 16551. An act to permit the granting of Federal aid in 
respect of certain roads and bridges; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Hi. R. 15905. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
cancel a certain screen-wagon contract, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 13477. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 
1926, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Hi. R. 13450. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to widows and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12532. An act granting pension to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 12442. An act to amend section 128, subdivision (b), 
paragraph 1, of the Judicial Code as amended February 13, 
1025, relating to appeals from district courts; 

H. R. 14831. An act to amend section 107 of the Judicial 
Code ; and 

H. R. 16217. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.12708. An act for the hospitalization of persons dis- 
charged from the United States Navy or Marine Corps who 
have contracted tuberculosis in the line of duty while in the 
naval service; 

H. R. 13488. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver bell in use 
on the battleship New Orleans ; 

H. R. 14251. An act to provide additional pay for enlisted men 
of the United States Navy assigned to duty on submarine vessels 
of the Navy; 

H. R. 15131. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of 
certain claims in favor of the United States; 

H. R. 16284. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of the former naval radio station, Marshfield, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 16580. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to declare the naval dispensary at the United States naval 
station, Guantanamo, Cuba, to be a naval hospital, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs; 

H. R. 10976. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after allot- 
ment,’ approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 16074. An act to amend section 2 of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled 
‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage 
Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes’ ”; 

H. R. 16207. An act to authorize an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide an adequate water 
supply for the Sequoyah Orphan Training School neav Tahle- 
quah, Cherokee County, Okla. ; 

H.R. 16287. An act for the irrigation of additional lands 
within the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project in Idaho; 

H. R. 16744. An act to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians; 
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H. R. 16840. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to expend certain Indian tribal funds for industrial purposes: 
and 

H. R. 16845. An act to amend section 1 of the act approyeg 
May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 
of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide fo; 
the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distributioy 
of tribal funds, and for other purposes’’’; to the Committeer o, 
Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 15822. An act.authorizing the county of Escambia, Fla. 
and/or the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or the State of Florida, 
and/or the State of Alabama to acquire ail the rights and privi- 
leges granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge & Ferry Co. by chapter 
168, approved June 22, 1916, for the construction of a bridge 
across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., to Cummings Point, Fia.- 

H. R. 16024. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County bridge 
district, Dardanelle and Russellville, Ark., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near 
the city of Dardanelle, Yel! County, Ark.,” approved March 3, 
1925, and to extend the time for the construction of the bridge 
authorized thereby ; 

H. R. 16104. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of Mis- 
souri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” approved 
March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16105. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State of Mis- 
souri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” approved 
March 31, 1926; 

H. R. 16116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
purchase or lease, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., to 
a point opposite thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, 
i Uae 

H. R. 16165. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to recon- 
struct the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burnham 
Avenue in said county and State; 

H. R. 16649. An act to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River in Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania ; 

HI. R. 16652. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, operate, and maintain a bridge across the Miami 
River between Lawrenceburg, Dearborn County, Ind., and a 
point in Hamilton County, Ohio, near Columbia Park, Hamilton 
County, Ohio; 

H. R. 16685. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Carrollton Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River between 
Carroliton, Carroll County, Ky., and a point directly across the 
river in Switzerland County, Ind.; 

H. R. 16770. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Starr County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to cui- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
River ; 

H. R. 16773. An act to amend an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver County, 
re.” s 

H. R. 16778. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton, Ill, and across 
the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri; 

H. R. 16887. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
A. Hero and Allen 8S. Hackett, their successors and assigns, iv 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River ; 

H. R. 16950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
department of highways and public works of the State of 
Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 16954. An act granting the consent of Congress to thc 
city of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or its assignees, to co) 
struct a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

H. R. 16971. An act granting the consent of Congress to thi 
South Carolina and Georgia State highway departments, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate : 
bridge across the Savannah River; 

H. R. 17089. An act relative to the dam across the Kansa 
(Kaw) River at Lawrence, in Douglas County, Kans.; 

H. R. 17131. An act authorizing the construction of a brid« 
across the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; and 
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H.f.17181. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
pridge across the Rainy River, approximately midway between 
{ -illage of Spooner, in the county of Lake of the Woods, 
crate of Minnesota, and the village of Rainy River, Province 
\’ Ontario. Canada; to the Committee on Commeréce. 

17 R. 11487. An act granting a right of way to the county 
erial, State of California, over certain public lands for 
l y purposes ; ’ 

» 15650. An act to amend section 10 of the act entitled 
extending the homestead laws and providing for right 
or railroads in the District of Alaska, and for other 

approved May 14, 18€8 (30 Stat. L. p. 409) ; 


11 t. 16017. An act granting rublic lands to the city of 

( Colo., to secure a supply of water for municipal and 
purposes ; 

16110. An act to amend section 2455 of the Revised 


tes of the United States, as amended, relating to isolated 
f publie land; and 
363. 
| “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Inte- 
ithhold his approval of the adjustment of the North- 
Pacifie land grants, and for other purposes,” approved 
5, 1924: to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution amending the act of May 13, 
4, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the equi- 











use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” ete.; to the 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 46) requesting the 
P lent to enter into negotiations with the Republic of China 
{ purpose of placing the treaties relating to Chinese tariff 
my, extraterritoriality, and other matters, if any, in con- 
between the Republic of China and the United States 
rica upon an equal and reciprocal basis, was referred to 

FE { Committee on Foreign Relations. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

PA During the delivery of Mr. PirrMan’s speech, 

a ‘ir. HALE. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me for 
resentation of a conference report? 


ES rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
E yield to the Senator from Maine? 
[ Mr. PITTMAN. I will not yield if it is going to take any 
C Mr. HALE. I do not think it will take any time. If it does, 
ES | will withdraw the request. 
a Mr. DILL. What eonference report is it? 
A \ HALE. The conference report on the naval appropria- 
bill 
Mr. DILL. It will take a little time, for I wish to discuss 


phase of the report. I understand a Senate amendment has 
»n eliminated and I want to take a little time to discuss it. 
\ir. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me ask, if the Senator from 
Nevada will permit me, why is not the Senator from Maine 
nitted to file his conference report? I think he has a right 
) that at any time—not to take it up and have it considered, 
it to file it and have it printed. 


‘ 


ir. DILL. I have no objection to that being done. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, let me go on for a few min- 


wil If the Senator from Maine wishes to ask unanimous con- 
to present the report, so far as I am concerned, I will not 
ct, but I want to follow the topic under discussion now, 
may 
Mir. HALE. Very well, I will file the report and ask unani- 
s consent later to have it considered. 
r. PITTMAN. I hope to finish in a few minutes. 
fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine presents 
nference report, which will be read. 
ie legislative clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
Llouses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
(41) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 


naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
erence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 


Houses as follows: 


ective 


hat the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 
i, 8, 22, 23, and 24. 
rhat the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 15, 16, 18, 19, and 26, 
d agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 


ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


lieu of 
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Joint resolution amending the joint resolution | 


4419 


250”: and the Senate agree to 


a 


the sum proposed insert “ $65,068 
the same. 


Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 4s follows: In lieu 


of the sum proposed insert “ $2,362,533"; and the Senate agre 
to the same 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $124,428,702"'; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $19,128,975"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $4,535,250”; and the Senate ag to 


the same 


Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the sum proposed insert “ $148,092,927”; 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis 
agreement to the amendment the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$8,522,000; and the Senate agree to the 


and the Senate agree 


e 
Ol 


|; Same, 


Le 





Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its dis 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


sum proposed insert “$20,100,000 ” ; 
sume. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its dis 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $9,480,000"; and the Senate agree the 
same, 

rhe committee of conference have not agreed on amendme! 
numbered 25 and 27. 


and the Senate agree to the 


ts 


FREDERICK HALE, 

LAWRENCE C, PHIPpPs, 

GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER? 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 

CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of 

BurToN L. FRENcH, 

Guy U. Harpy, 

JOHN TABER, 

W. A. AYRES, 

W. B. OLIver, 

Managers on the part of the 


the Senate. 


House. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, 
not the cruiser amendment has 
ence report? 

Mr. LENROOT. 


inguire whether 


to in 


may I 
been agreed 


or 
the confer 


The conference report has not been taken up 


Mr. CURTIS. The conference report is not now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I merely wish to make an inquiry as to the 
fact. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I will say in answer to the Sena- 
tor from California that there has been no agreement as to 
the cruiser amendment. That matter will have to be voted on 
in the House. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 


yield to me in order that I may make a request for unanimous 
consent ? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. After conferring with the minority leader and 
others, I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes 
its business this afternoon it take a recess until 12 o'clock t 
morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 

INCOME-TAX REFUNDS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp a letter—incorporated 
Comptroller General’s reply—which I wrote to the Generu! 


Is there objection? Without ol 


in ft 


‘ 
ait 
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counting Office, and the reply of Comptroller General McCarl 
thereto, in reference to a proposed amendment to the deficiency 
appropriation bill, I ask unanimous consent to have the letter 
printed in the Recorp and also the proposal, which I under- 
stand has been agreed to, printing the purported proviso first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHEEetgg in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
paying any claim allowed in excess of $75,000 until after the expira- 
tion of 60 days from the date upon which a report giving the name of 
the person to whom the refund is to be made, the amount of the 
refund, and a summary of the facts and the decision of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is submitted to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washinyton, February 21, 1927. 
Hon, KenNeTH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

My DAR SENATOR: I have your letter of this date, just received by 
messenger, as follows: 

“When the first deficiency bill was before the Senate, I offered an 
amendment as follows: 

“* Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
any claim in excess of $50,000 until such claim has been approved 
by the Comptroller General of the United States in accordance with 
existing law.’ 

“This provision is now in dispute in conference. 

“Tt is claimed: 

“First. That you haven't a sufficient organization of specialized 
experts to pass upon these claims. 

“Second. That it might take $24,000,000, or a very large sum, to 
set up such an organization in your bureau to pass upon these claims. 

“Third. That under the !aw these claims bear interest at 6 per cent 
and the interest would be an enormous additional cost to the Govern- 
ment because of the delay in settlement. 

“ Will you kindly answer these questions? 

Assuming that there are about 550 claims that would go to your 
bureau under this amendment, how long a time would you think would 
be necessary for these several claims to be passed upon by your bureau? 

“Second. Would you have to have a separate and distinct organi- 
zation to pass upon them or could they be passed by your present 
organization ? 

“Third. What additional appropriation would be necessary either 
for personnel or otherwise in order for you to pass upon these claims?’ 

As I understand the purpose of the amendment it is, in general, that 
before the appropriation involved may be used to pay an income-tax 
refundment of $50,000 or more, the case must be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and receive the approval of the Comptroller 
General. There is apparently contemplated no taking of present duty 
or responsibility from the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the Treasury 
Department, but rather a setting up of a further safeguard against 
improper payments by requiring, in addition to what is now required, 
prior approval by the Comptroller General in cases involving refund- 
ments of $50,000 or more. If this be the purpose, I am impressed there 
should not be occasion for great delay in this office. 

Inasmuch as the major value of an audit or independent review in 


fiscal matters lies in the administrative knowledge that such inde- 
pendent examination of the transaction is to occur, it seems fair to 
assume that before cases are submitted to this office they will be most 


carefully worked out, and that the administrative conclusion or recom- 
mendation as to the payment believed authorized will be fully and 
clearly supported. To examine such a record here should not, it 
would seem, require a vast amount of time nor a large increase in 
present organization, nothing like the time or organization that might 
be required, if the responsibility for the primary or original action 
were upon this office. Delay would probably be involved in those not 
fully and clearly supporting the administrative action and thus neces- 
sarily to be questioned. 

So far as the elements of time and expense are concerned, should 
the amendment become the law, it would seem the matter will be largely 
dependent upon the time and manner in which cases are submitted 
here by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the condition of the 
record in each case. But to be more specific— 

Because of the element of interest, payable by the United States, 
such cases would, of course, be given first attention by this office, 
and there would be required nothing like the organization Suggested 
by you. How long a time would be required in the event there are 
approximately 550 cases, I can not state more definitely than is stated 
above because of the elements mentioned. My present thought is that 
it would be preferable not to ask additional appropriation at this time 
but to make use of the funds available for the work of this office 
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during the fiscal year 1928, to the extent actually necessary and with 
a view to requesting only such additional funds as may develop to be 
required for this particular work. 
Permit me to suggest further, that if the duty be entrusted to this 
Office it will be regarded a responsibility demanding its best efforts. 
Sincerely yours, 


J. R. McCart, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


After the conclusion of Mr. PitrMAn’s speech, 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
enable me to call up the conference report on the naval appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield for the purpose indicated, 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report on the naval 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It will take but a few moments, as | 
am given to understand, and I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to discuss it for a few 
minutes. 

Mr. HALE. It will not take long, in any event. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If it will take but a few moments, I would 
not object. 

Mr. DILL. That is all I ask. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had wanted to discuss the 
conference report, but I am not going to insist on it, because | 
do not want to delay progress of the Boulder dam bill. We are 
all up against the proposition now that all of the time seems to 
have been farmed out, and perhaps a little more than exists 
between now and the 4th of March. I did want to discuss the 
conference report. Probably I shall take opportunity to do it 
when it comes up again. There will be another report, as | 
understand it, submitted on the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. HALE. That depends on what action the House takes 
on the Senate amendment with reference to cruisers. If the 
House agrees to the amendment, I think that will conclude the 
matter, but if it does not, it will come back to the Senate for 
further action. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to delay action on the Boulder dam 
bill. I am just as anxious to help it along as any other Senator, 
but the conferees have stricken out the amendment which for- 
bids the use of naval radio stations for propaganda purposes, 
and I want to discuss that a few minutes. 

Mr. HALE. I think it will not take long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHEELER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just a moment, Mr. President, if you please. 
I do not want to be in the situation of precluding the Senator 
from Nebraska from discussing the matter if he desires. That 
is not just, even though he be so kind to me as to say he does 
not want to interfere with the measure now pending, and, of 
course, it is not just to ask the Senator from Washington to 
defer his discussion, It is obvious, it seems to me, that we will 
have more than a few minutes taken up with the discussion, 
and because it is obvious I do not feel that I ought at the 
moment to consent. There will be ample time to take up the 
conference report, and way will be given to it, of course, because 
it is in the nature of a privileged matter. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean that we are not going to 
have a chance to take it up to-day? I had hoped very much to 
take it up. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does the Senator have to take it up 
to-day? 

Mr. HALE. I merely hoped that we could do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, there seems to be ol) 
jection. I am perfectly willing to waive any right I have to 
address the Senate and to proceed at once to a vote upon the 
bill which is now the unfinished business, namely, Senate bil! 
3331. We have listened long and patiently, and really I would 
not feel disappointed if I had no further opportunity to address 
the Senate on it. I would be very glad to have a vote taken 
now on the pending bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to laying 
aside the unfinished business? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I object, under the circumstances, at this 
particular time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. Tlie 
junior Senator from California hag the floor, 
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DETINITION OF AMERICANISM 
‘fr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, last Friday the junior Sena- 
m Colorado [Mr. Means] had placed in the ReEcorp a 
ion of Americanism which was severely criticized by 
women’s organizations especially. I have here a defini- 
Americanism by the Women’s Peace Union, which I ask 
ious consent to have printed in the Recorp at this point. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


] 
i. 


matter referred to is as follows: 

HINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 1927—DEFINITION OF AMERICANISM 
anism is the brave and true love of and loyalty to the belief 
people of the United States, as individual citizens, are free and 
1 that the 

to exercise powers delegated by them in order to secure the 
s of liberty to themselves and their posterity. 

aton, D. C., February 22, 1927. 


[Sd ( 


L 


Government of 


DAUPHIN ISLAND RAILWAY & HARBOR CO. BRIDGE 
rhe PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5596) 


ng the consent of Congress to Dauphin Island Railway & | 


Hi r Co., its successers and assigns, to construct, maintain, 


perate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto and/or | 
| bridge across the water between the mainland at or near | 


Point 
5, to insert: 


Cedar 
provisions of sections 2 and 3 of this act shall not be appli- 

that the bridge constructed under authority 

designed, constructed, and used for railway or combined railway 
purposes and connection be made or provided for t 
mainland subject to the interstate com 


the event hereof 
hway 
» and a carrier on the 


\ir. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate concur 
amendment of the House. 
motion was agreed to. 
MONUMENT AT KILL DEVIL HILL, KITTY HAWK, N. C. 
PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
dments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4876) providing for the erection of a monument on Kill 
Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the first 
ssful human attempt in history at power-driven airplane 
ht, which were, on page 1, line 5, after the word “ 
ful,” to insert “human”; on page 2, after line 10, to insert: 
4. The and 
approval of the Commission 
ee on the Library. 


in the 


success- 


monument shall be 
of Fine Arts and 


design plans for the subject 


the Joint Com 


‘ 


to amend the title so as to read: “‘An act providing for 
the erection of a monument on Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., commemorative of the first successful human attempt in 
history at power-driven airplane flight.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate concur in the House 

nendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE RIVERS 

PRESIDING OFFICER laid the Senate the bil! 
S. 4411) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or 
agreements between the States of South Dakota and Wyoming 
with respect to the division and apportionment of the waters of 
the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other streams in 
which such States are jointly interested, returned from the 
House of Representatives at the request of the Senate. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate disagreed to the amendment of the 
Iiouse and requested a conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I move that the Senate agree to the House 
amendment 

The motion was agreed to. 

FEDERAL DISTRICT FOR NORTH CAROLINA 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2549) to provide for an additional Federal district for North 
Carolina, which were, on page 2, line 1, after “ Brunswick,” 
to insert “ Durham”; on page 2, line 3, after ‘‘ Gates,” to insert 
“ Granville”; on page 2, line 4, to strike out “ Hoke”; on page 2, 
line 7, after “ Tyrrel,” to insert “ Vance 
strike out “ Durham”: on page 3, line 6, to strike out “ Gran- 
ville”; on page 3, line 6, before “ Lee,” to insert “Hoke”; on 
page 3, line 8, to strike out “ Vance”; on page 3 to strike out all 
atter the word “ Rockingham ” 
“ Durham ” in line 12; on page 3, line 18, to strike out “ Win- 


And 


before 


The 


ADDITIONAI 


the United States is established by j 


and Dauphin Island, which was, on page 3, after | 


| 
tween | 


the | 


”; on page 3, line 6, to | 


in line 11 down to and including | 
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| ston-Salem ” and insert “ Winston-Salem and”: on page 3, line 
18, to strike out “and Durham”; on page 3, line 22, to strike 
out “Durham” and insert “ Rockingham"; on page 4, to strike 
out lines 21 to 25, inclusive; and on page 5 to strike out lines 
| 1 and 2 and insert: 

That there shall be a judge appointed for the said middle district in 
the manner now provided by law who shall receive the salary provided 
by law for the judges of the eastern and western districts, and a “dis- 
trict attorney, marshal, clerk, and other officers in the manner and at 


| the salary now provided by law. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
|} amendments of the House, 
| The motion was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
| the bill (H. R. 15547) to authorize appropriations for construc- 
| tion at military posts, and for other purposes, 
The message also announced that the House 
| the report of the committee of conference on 





had agreed to 
the disagreeing 


votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply urgent 


| deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes. 

LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, my desire for an early 
passage of the bill pending before us is so earnest, so sincere, 
that 1 do not intend to delay a vote or imperil its passage by 
any elaborate speech. I heartily approve of the measure. I 
have given much thought to it, and I am familiar with the facts 
concerning which so much testimony has been taken. I visual- 
ize, I see before me, the concrete facts, the mountains and the 
valleys, the canyons, and the rushing waters of the Colorado 
River. I have devoted some thought to the legal que 
which have arisen, to certain constitutional principle 
| some mistakenly think will be trodden down or ignored 
paired by the pussage of this bill as amended. 

I regret exceedingly that the bill has not been brought before 
the Senate earlier in the criticize no one for the 
delay in bringing it forward. It is not my habit to impute evil 
motive or sinister purpose to anyone. I am far from criticizing 
anyone for the delay in the bringing of the bill up for considera- 
tion or action by the Senate. Doubtless there has been re: 
for seeming delay. But I can not but regret that 
bill, which was on the calendar at the opening of the session, 
was not brought up sooner and in time for action by the Senate. 

But the days are running and the years are running and 
the waters of the river are running, and the danger this bill 
would remove threatens. It is no figure of speech, it is no 
attempt to play with words, when I say in plain, homely Eng 
lish that great sections of our country, great 
people, and all their possessions are in mortal peril. I do not 
think of California alone, and lest I forget I hasten to say that 
I personally and my State have the most cordial and affection 
ate feeling toward Arizona, toward Nevada, and indeed toward 


1 ic ns 
which 
or im- 


session. I 


ison 


express the 


numbers of our 


each and all of the seven States immediately concerned with 
the harnessing and control of this mighty river. F 


‘ar from 
feeling or being hostile, we have the most cordial and affection- 
ate regard for all these and, if I may say so, for all 
the States of the Union. 

[am not complaining of the vigilance of the capable and 
| eloquent champion of Arizona. Arizona is great territorially 
and great in the Senators she sends to this body. Assuredly, 
I am not complaining of the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHuURST] because he has imputed to California hostile feelings 


States, 


{or the robber instinct. I imagine his vigorous language was 
born of his zeal for his own State rather than from any desire 
| or intention to offend or to alienate those representing Cali- 
| fornia. Nor do 1 criticize his vigilant colleague [Mr. Cameron] 


because of his opposition to this legislation, which I think is 
meritorious from every point of view. Certainly I have the most 
| kindly feeling and admiration for the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PirrmMaNn] who this day has delivered 
| an instructive and illuminating address concerning the 
matter before us. 

It so happens, Mr. President, that I am very familiar with 
the section of our country involved. Over a quarter of a e¢en- 
tury ago I visited what is now Imperial County, then a part 


such 


subject 
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of San Diego County, and spent much time in that section 
of California. From that remote time hitherto and up to this 
day I have come and gone and viewed that section of our 
State. I am also well acquainted with Arizona, Nevada, and 
the other States directly interested in this river. I need not 
say more upon that point. I mention it merely in order that 
Senators may understand, if they will do me the honor to listen, 
that I know in a measure whereof I speak. 

The controlling of the Colorado River is no new problem. 
The records before us disclose that for practically half a 
century the Federal Government has been interested in this 
subject. I shall not now take the time to read the messages of 
Presidents, the reports of commissioners, and the testimony of 
civil engineers, all bearing on this problem and its solution. 
The records are here; they are printed and are available. 
I must assume, in the interest of time, that Senators are 
acquainted with the facts involved and are not unfamiliar with 
the legal questions which have been raised. 

I do not wish to appear dogmatic, but I say, with due respect 
to all who may differ from me, that the overwhelming evidence 
shows that the place for a dam in that great river is at Boulder 
or Black Canyon. Here before me are some seven or eight 
volumes of testimony taken by the House committee; here also 
ure seven or eight volumes tuken by the Senate committee, and 
having in mind the testimony of different civil engineers, I 
repeat the statement that the overwhelming evidence, by which 
I assume we are to be guided, is that the ideal site for the 
high dam is at the place designated in this bill—Boulder or 
Black Canyon. The site of this proposed dam is in the Colo- 
rado River where that stream flows between Arizona and 
Nevada and at a point about 25 or 26 miles southerly from the 
town of Las Vegas, in the State of Nevada. 

There are questions of fact to be considered; there are 
questions of law to be resolved; there are the rights of States 
to be guarded; and there is the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment not to be overlooked. <A detailed and thorough discus- 
sion of all these questions as they relate to this problem, I 
realize, would take many hours. I do not purpose going into 
details either as to the facts or as to the legal matters which 
we must consider, and, of course, have in time gone by con- 
sidered and will cousider before action is taken. 

So much has been said explanatory of the physical situation 
that I need to do no more than refer to it. I assume that 
Senators recall their geographies and visualize that-river as 
it rises yonder in Wyoming, pursues its way in part through 
the States of Colorado and Utah, on down through Arizona for 
several hundred miles, then between Arizona and Nevada, and, 
turning south, runs between California and Arizona until it 
finds its way into the Gulf ofCalifornia. 

In the low-water season it is as tranquil as the waters of 
sweet Afton, on whose green banks Bobby Burns’s Mary fell 
asleep, but. in the high-water season it is a wild, raging tor- 
rent, carrying terror, destruction, and death. It is an awe- 
inspiring river, terrible in its moments of rage. In flood season 
it discharges over 200,000 cubic feet per second! In August, 
September, and October the flow is as low as 2,500 cubic feet 
per second! It has been as low as 1,300 cubic feet per second! 


Thus at one season it means flood; at another season, draught. | 


I also assume that Senators will remember that the Gulf 


of California once extended northward up into what is now | 


Imperial Valley, California. That was centuries ago. This 
mighty river passing through a certain character of soil, 
guthers up and carries along a vast quantity of débris or silt, 
carrying it on down to the lower reaches of that great stream, 
on toward the gulf. The result was, in ages gone, that there 
was formed across the Gulf of California a bar which, rising, 
shut off the waters to the north from those to the south, ecre- 
ating an inland sea or lake. In the course of centuries by 
evaporation there was left the Imperial Valley, two or three 
hundred feet below the level of the sea. In the meantime this 
treacherous, and at seasons dangerous, river struggled to find 
its way to the Gulf of California; but such was and is the con- 
dition of things there, as we are now made fully to understand, 
that the bed of the river is now above the level of the valley to 
the west. The admitted fact is that the valley is subject to 
being inundated and drowned. 

In 1906 and 1907 the river broke its banks, flowed westward 
and northward into the valley, and to-day there remains what 
is called the Salton Sea, some twenty-odd miles in length, in 
the northwest part of the Imperial Valley. If the break in the 
river had not been closed—and it was closed after an heroic 
effort—the whole valley would have been inundated; there 
would have been a vast inland sea, and the tragedy would have 
been beyond any recorded in history. 

I do not wish to stir up emotions or make any emotional 
appeal to the hearts of men. It may be easy to play upon the 
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heartstrings: IT am appealing to the judgment and the intel. 
lect of the Senate; and I say, not to alarm anyone or to 
disturb anyone far away who does not hear me speak to-day, 
that the great Imperial Valley of California, with its 65,000 
or 70,000 citizens, with its churches, its schools, its cities, its 
vast investments, rests under a great danger which may over. 
whelm it during the coming season. 

The purpose of the pending measure, Mr. President, is to 
control that river as it now flows, as through the long ages 
past it has flowed, through its canyons and on through its 
banks into the Gulf of California without rendering any great 
service to man. We, however, have the power, we have the 
intelligence, we have the resources to take possession, so to 
speak, of that river and make it the servant of man—his helpful 
and obedient servant. 

The question is, Shall we do so, and, if so, when? Why 
should we not do so now without further delay? Why argue 
longer? Why quarrel over nice questions of law which can be 
composed and amicably adjusted and composed by future con- 
ference? 

I repeat, Mr. President, the problem is not a new one. The 
evidence is abundant; all the questions involved, both engi- 
neering and legal, have been considered by Cabinet officers, by 
commissioners appointed, by engineers selected, by public bodies, 
by private citizens, and there is really nothing new that can be 
added to the discussion. 1f I were to stand here and speak for 
hours, I question whether I could add anything new to the dis- 
cussion. Wherefore prudence and common sense dictate that I 
not long delay the Senate, nor shall I do so. 

Not in a spirit of challenge but in candor I ask any Senator 
to point out wherein any of the upper or lower basin States 
will be deprived of any legal, equitable, constitutional right by 
the enactment of the bill before us? I do not forget the rights 
of the States. I happen to know, as you know, Mr. President, 
something of the formation of our Government and of the 
rights, sovereign or quasi sovereign, of the several States 
of the Union, 

I know that when California came into this Union 75 years 
ago, dressed, I am proud to say, in the garments of freedom, 
she came in and took her place equal to that of great New York 


| or glorious Virginia. Arizona, when she came in 15 years agv 


or more, teok her place as an equal of her older sisters. But 


| the learning of the Senators from Arizona will find it difficult 
| to point out why Arizona did not freely, voluntarily, with beau- 


tiful eyes wide open, concede, if it was within her power to 
concede or acknowledge, the reserved rights of the Federal Govy- 
ernment to certain powers over the territory and the waters of 
Arizona. I do not seek to embarrass that State nor to offend 
her; but there is such a thing as a State being estopped, as 
there is a principle of law and equity which estops an indi 
vidual. There is such a thing as a State being bound by its own 
solemn contracts, aS men are governed by their solemn con- 
tracts. Arizona is bound by the enabling act admitting her inté 


| the Union and by her own constitution. 


One great difference between Arizona and California was 


| this, which Senators will recall: California never had a Terri- 


torial form of government. She just sprang, like Minerva, out 
of the brain of Jove, and came and rapped at the door of Con- 
gress and was admitted as a State without having gone through 
the preliminary stages of Territorial government. Arizona, 
however, was a part of the territory which we took over under 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. I pause to remark that in 


| negotiating that treaty with Mexico we made a great mistake. 


We should hive taken all of Lower California, or the line should 
have been so Cirected westward as to give us full control of the 
Colorado River. I further pause to detain the Senate by adding 
that there was a mistake in running that line. It ought to be 


| some 33 or 34 miles south of its present latitude, namely, on the 


original line dividing Lower from then Upper California, accord- 
ing to the old Mexican maps and charts. I imagine that an 
appropriate proceeding might be brought now to correct that 
territorial boundary. 

The point I wish to make, however, is that many of the ques 
tions of law raised by Arizona are without merit, for the reason 
that she eonsented to all that the Government now proposes 
to do. I shall not pause to read the provisions in her State 
constitution or the provisions in the enabling act which brought 
her into the Union. I believe they have been introduced into 
the Recorp; but I invite special attention to these provisions in 
her constitution: 


Twelfth. The State of Arizona and its people hereby consent to all 
and singular the provisions of the enabling act approved June 20, 1910, 
concerning the lands thereby granted or confirmed to the State, the 
terms and conditions upon which said grants and confirmations are 
made, and the means and manner of enforcing such terms and condi- 
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ill in every respect and particular as in the aforesaid enabling 
vided. 
eenth. This ordinance is hereby made a part of the constitution 
State of Arizona, and no future constitutional amendment shall 
which in any manner changes or abrogates this ordinance in 
r in part without the consent of Congress. 
I have only to add that in and by the enabling act referred 
do the United States reserved the right to do what it now 
wes todo and what Arizona solemnly agreed might be done. 
refore I turn from that question, Mr. President; but 
ye doing so I wish to say that I hold myself ready to show 
there is nothing in this bill which invades any constitu- 
| right of Arizona, and certainly there is nothing which 
des any right of Nevada. I beg to add, with respect for 
vers who have discussed this matter in briefs that have 
heen filed, that there is nothing in this bill which denies to the 
nlied upper-basin States any constitutional or statutory right. 
In other words, if this bill is enacted in its present form, 
hout any amendment, Arizona will not be injured. Nevada 
not be injured. 
ured. Putting the matter in affirmative form, it will be 
beneficial certainly to California, certainly to Arizona, certainly 
Nevada, and I think in years to come it will be highly bene- 
| to each and every one of the upper-basin States. 
Wherefore, Mr. President, IT again ask, Why are we quar- 
ng? Why are we curiously considering legal questions? 
y longer delay action? 
I do not doubt but that Arizona honestly thinks she is in 
ver: but in candor and in earnestness I inquire wherein 
the danger to that splendid State, made up of splendid men 
nd women? It would be my duty to advocate California's 


Not one of the upper-basin States will be | 
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Therefore, I undertake to say, as I do say, that this meas- 
ure is workable, is financially workable, is financially self- 
supporting, and that all this great physical work contemplated 
ean be carried on and finished without any loss to the Federal 
Government, without any undue burden ever being placed upon 
the shoulder of municipality, district, or person, artificial or 
natural. In a word, by the plan made se clear in this bill the 
work can be carried on and financed. No one need be alarmed, 


| or affect to be alarmed, over the condition of the Treasury, or 





ise perhaps even if it injured others, though I should hesitate | 


io do that; but IT am as sure as that I am here that the build 
ug of this dam at the point named would not be injurious to 
\rizona, to Nevada, or to any other State. 

What do we hope to accomplish by this proposed legislation? 
We wish to control the great flood waters of the Colorado 
River, in order that they may not overflow and inundate and 
estroy and drown a great section of our State. We wish to 
divert waters in order to irrigate lands in California; also, 
if they desire, in Arizona and Nevada. We wish to take water 

m the great reservoir which will be created and carry it 


| additional 


lest the work ean not go on for want of funds, or that it will 
embarrass any financial pregram of this or any other ad- 
ministration. 

What harm can come to anyone from the passage of this 
propesed law? Who will be injured? Mr. President, I am 
assuming that Senators are more or less familiar with the 
testimeny which has been taken. I am assuming, and I think 
Ll may, with perfect safety, assume, that they are familiar 
with the general framework of the bill, and also familiar 
with the facts which are invoived. Therefore I might well 
pause here. But suffer me to add just a few words. 

I repeat, however, for those who may read, that the purpose 


| of the measure is to control the river in the interest of the 
people of State and Nation; that in order to achieve that 
great end, a dam is necessary; that the overwhelming testi- 


mony is to the effect that the site for such dam is at Boulder, 
or Black, Canyon; that the building of such a dam will not 


| only control the flood waters, but will also make it possible to 


divert sufficient water through a canal to be built wholly upon 
our own territory to irrigate many hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land now fertile, waiting only for water; 
that it would be possible to carry water across the plains, over 
the mountains or through tunnels, to the coastal cities of south- 


| ern California, to meet industrial or domestic needs; that 
in order to do all this by the utilization of the waters, we 
develop power, and the sale of that energy, that power, will 


iles westward in order to accommodate the great and growing | 


population of southern Californ: 
desilting of the muddy waters of the Colorado, to relieve the 
silt danger which causes the filling up of the channel of the 
river and the filling up of the canals and ditches carrying the 
ater inte the Imperial and Coachella Valleys. Do my friends of 
Arizona see any danger to them in that portion of the enter- 
prise : 
In order to this great work money is required. 
Hiverything is relative in this world—relatively great, rela- 
vely small. Even if the Federal Government should appro- 
priate outright $125,000,000 for this great enterprise, it would 
t be an unwise appropriation. But in order to finance this 
terprise, to build the dam, to build the canal, to do the neces- 
ary engineering work, we propose utilizing the waters in the 
levelopment of hydroelectric power; so that, as this bill is de 
signed, the whole cost of the completed enterprise will be self 
aining, without any undue burden upon municipality, corpo- 
ation, or person and without in any manner embarrassing the 
Federal Treasury. 
My colleague [Mr. JoHnson], who introduced this bill, has 
tuken eounsel of many of the Cabinet officers, as, indeed, I 
have. The Secretary of the Interior is familiar with every dip 
ud spur and angle of this bill. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is familiar with all its financial features, or those features of the 
bill designed to finance the enterprise, and I think I am warranted 
saying that the President is not unfamiliar with the frame- 
work and the design of this measure. The Secretary of Com- 
merce has had much to do with solving this great problem. I 
am not authorized specifically to speak for any of those dis- 
inguished men, but I am justified in relying upon their printed 


carry out 


We wish also, through the | 


words, their printed statements; and from those printed words | 


nd statements I conclude that they approve of this legislation, 
that they see in it no danger to individual or to State or to 
Nation. On the contrary, they see benefits for all, 

I realize that I am going over ground plowed and harrowed 
many times, hence I feel an embarrassment in speaking when 
it seems to be merely repetition; but I do insist that the bill 
now before us has been given the most careful study by men 
deeply interested in the problem, and is here before us with 
their approval—not that we are to abdicate, not that we are 
to surrender our judgment, but perhaps it is proper for us to 
Pause and to consider and perhaps be persuaded, perhaps con- 
vinced, that they are right in their conclusions. 





less than 30 
cost of the 


finance the whole proposition, and possibly in 
years, repay to the Federal Government all the 
whole work to be done. 


It can be done. The Government can do it in the way sug- 
gested in this bill. Why should it not be done? Do private 
interests object? Wherein are they to be hurt? Not one step 


is to be taken in the carrying out of this enterprise until the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have entered into contracts 
whereby there shall be a return sufficient to pay the current 
interest on bonds to be issued nd ultimately to pay or retire 
those bonds. 

Municipalities, districts, corporations, individuals may apply 
for and enter into contracts for the purchase of powe1 No 


one is to be shut out. There is to be an open field, and there- 
fore I do not see any reason why any interest, corporate or 
individual, should oppose this measure Upon the one hand 


it will be a great blessing. Upon the other I see no injury to 
any individual or State. 

{ had hoped that this bill would pass at this session. I have 
not abandoned that hope. We have several days yet remain- 
ing, and I am willing to stay here uninterruptedly to bring it 
to a vote. What is the use of further discussion? 


Mr. President, I repeat myself when I say that to all these 
legal questions I have devoted earnest thought and attention. 
I do not enter into a detailed discussion of them, because if 
would take too much time. As to the questions of fact, I have 


contented myself with saying that the overwhelming evidence 
sustains this bill. 

So, not to delay a vote or to delay other matters. I am 
hopeful—very, very hopeful—for the passage of this bill: hope- 
ful that the Senate and the House will act favorably 
adjournment. I do not think it necessary to add that my posi- 
tion has long been what I have just now indicated, but I do 
sav to the Senate that for over 30 years I have been familiar 
with the questions discussed to-day, and at no time have I seen 
any way to remove the danger of the river save by a high dam 
at the point named. 

I hope that Arizona, I hope that Nevada, I hope that my elo- 


betore 


quent friends who are now discussing the bill in the center 
aisle will agree with me that we should take action during 


this session of the Senate. I have not especially singled out 
Utah, with her great Senators and her spendid and noble his- 
tory, in my comments, but I do say with unfeigned respect, and 
with no desire to seek reciprocal compliment, that the great 
State of Utah will suffer nothing by the passage of this meas- 
ure; and as for Wyoming, the same; and New Mexico the 
same. Nevada has spoken; Arizona has spoken; and Utah 
will speak. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
if I, as one of the Senators from Utah, felt that the passage 
of this bill would not interfere with the rights of Utah I would 
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support it, but I am as convinced as that I live that it will, and 
therefore I must do what I can to defeat it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I appreciate the attitude of the Sena- 
tor: and if he had been here when I opened my desultory 
remarks this afternoon he would have heard me say that I 
did not question the motive of any Senator—that I imputed 
no wrong or sinister purpose. I may add that there is not one 
Senator on this floor whose motives I have ever questioned. I 
reilize that honorable men differ, that honorable men may 
differ as to questions of fact, they may differ as to questions 
of law; that honorable men may view questions from different 
angles and reach a different conclusion; but, while that is true, 
it never is offensive to address an honorable man and undertake 
to show or to suggest or to convince him that his fears are 
groundless or that his conclusions are erroneous. 

So, while I have read, I think, every brief that has been filed 
by gentlemen representing the one or the other side of this 
legislation, and particularly those which I think have emanated, 
very properly, from Utah, and some from Colorado, and some 
from other States, and have conversed with the authors of 
certain of these briefs—and, if I may say so, having devoted 
40 vears to the practice of the law, I claim a sort of speaking 
acquaintance with some of its principles—after all this reading 
and discussion, I repeat, with deference, with respect for the 
opinions of others, and particularly the Senators from Utah, 
that I do not see where any present vested right, or any future 
to-be-acquired right, of Utah particularly, or of any of the 
upper-basin States, will be imperiled by the passage of this bill. 

1 am well aware that lawyers learned in their profession 
may differ, but I have in mind what we term vested rights 
under State law and under Federal protection. I have in mind 
what are regarded as rights to be exercised in future. I have in 
mind that the Congress can not divest a State of a constitu- 
tional right. I have in mind that the Congress can not divest 
an individual of a constitutional right, and, of course, I have 
in mind that no State can deprive a citizen of a vested right. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have listened with great interest to the 
very eloquent answer the Senator has made to the Senator from 
Utah. It seems to me the Senator has with a great deal of 
eloquence made a very fine appeal to the Senator from Utah. 
It hardly seems to me, in the light of that appeal, that the 
Senator from Utah could remain cold and adamant. I would 
ask the Senator from California to appeal to him on the basis 
of regularity. I understand this is an administration measure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I said a moment ago that I was not 
authorized to speak for the administration or, indeed, to speak 
for anyone except for my own poor self. But I have come to 
have a very sincere—and scholars will recall the etymology of 
that word and its true meaning—regard for the Senator from 
Utah. He is well advised and informed as to the mechanism 
of our Government and as to the cost of the maintaining 
thereof. I do not intend to detain the Senate longer, but since 
we ure in a smiling mood I want to remind my friend from 
Utah that the dam which we contemplate constructing will cost, 
say, $41,500,000. The power-development works it is estimated 
will cost about $31,500,000. The canal to carry the water on our 
own territory, not in part through the adjacent or contiguous 
territory of Mexico, will cost, roughly, $31,000,000. 

The interest on these several sums, expended as the work 
goes on, estimated for a period of five years, at 4 per cent, will 
be the sum of $21,000,000. This makes in all the small sum of 
$125,000,000. Since we are talking of billions and trillions, what 
is $125,000,000? The amount does not stagger the imagination or 
appall the financiers. It can be handled without any difficulty. 

That brings me back to the point, however, if all this should 
be earried out according to the terms of the bill would it im- 


peril the present or future rights of the State of Utah? With- 
out multiplying words or undertaking to give my reasons, 
which would take too long, I reply or repeat that I do not 


see how it would in any way take from that State any present 
vested rights growing out of waters of that river in Utah or 
how in the years to come it would imperil those rights to be 
exercised in future. 

I am familiar, of course, with the doctrine that the applica- 
tion or use of those waters in the lower reaches might create 
vested rights which could not be interfered with by use of the 
waters in the upper States; in other words, that if the dam 
should be built and waters put to beneficial uses, a vested right 
to their continued use might spring up and that at some time 
in the future Utah might wish to use the waters of this river 
running through Utah and it would be claimed that by so us- 
ing, the vested rights of the lower States would be imperiled, 
and hence the necessity, in such an event, of some suit brought 
in a court of equity to prevent the threatened injury. Upon 
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that question a great deal can be said, much has been said. 
But I maintain that the fears entertained by the upper States 
are groundless. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps at this time it would not be out of 
place to call attention to a circumstance which happened in 
the southeastern part of our State. Near Grand Junction, 
Colo., was a tract of land producing wonderful peaches. In the 
southeastern part of our State there was a tract of a thousand 
acres of land which was identical in quality with the tract of 
land near Grand Junction. Capital was raised, the land secured, 
and water was to be secured from a waterfall to develop it. A 
reservoir about 200 feet high was to be built, the water falling 
over a cliff of about that height. The water ran about four 
months in the year, but during the remaining eight months of 
the year the stream was as dry as a bone. But it was thought 
that by building the reseryoir enough water could be im- 
pounded to bring the thousand acres of land under cultivation 
by means of irrigation, and there could thus be produced 
peaches just the same as were being produced near Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

The land was plotted, advertising was begun, and it was 
thought there was no question about getting the rights from the 
Government for the use of the water by appropriation. 

When application was made for the water, the promoters 
were denied the use of the water because of the fact that it 
was a waterfall, a water power, and that when it did run the 
water went into the Green River and from there to the Colo- 
rado River, and that the Colorado River was a navigable 
stream and hence it was interfering with navigation. The 
whole scheme had to fall to the ground. 

' I will say to the Senator now, that I have stood where the 
waterfall is eight months in the year dry, and the place was 
as dry as a bone, and yet because we wanted to use the water, 
and a little of that water during four months of the year went 
into the Green River and then into the Colorado River, we were 
held to be interfering with navigation. 

The burnt child always dreads the fire. I want to say now 
that if there be utilized the 12,000,000 acre-feet of water and 
the power plant at the proposed Boulder dam and it runs on 
for years and is used without question, then whenever we may 
want the proportion of the 5,000,000 cubic feet of water over 
and above what the contract calls for in the lower basin States, 
we will find that it is not there, and we will be denied it, and 
in the denial there will be involved all of that southeastern 
part of our State. The Moffat Tunnel is completed; I believe 
there is a celebration to-day of the completion of the tunnel; 
and a railroad will be constructed into that section of the 
country and then we can have people there to develop the land. 
But if that water is taken away from us, the land will remain 
just as it is to-day, almost a barren wilderness. I know the 
Senator does not want to bring about that situation. I have 
just as much love for the State of California as I have for any 
other State in the Union. I love to go there. I will do any- 
thing for her people that I can, but when it comes to a ques- 
tion of my State suffering, I must enter my protest as long as 
such a condition exists. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Replying to the earnest words of the 
Senator from Utah, permit me to say in the nature of repe- 
tition that I think his fears are altogether groundless, that the 


rights which might be acquired by the building of a dam and 
the beneficial use of the waters would be acquired as sub- 


servient to existing and future rights of the upper States, that 
all contracts entered into or rights springing out of the con- 
tracts would be subservient to the rights of those upper States. 
Yet his fears, although groundless, are perhaps natural and I 
shall not quarrel with him. 

I now conclude with the expression of the hope that we can 
get a vote and pass the bill during this session of the Congress. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL—-CONFERENCE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I now renew my request for 
unanimous consent to take up the conference report on the 
naval appropriation bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Foterre in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. JOHNSON. As I understand it, the pending unfinished 
business will be laid aside temporarily, and I have the assur- 
ance of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dit], who desires 
to speak upon the subject, that he will speak very briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
unfinished business is temporarily laid aside and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the conference report on the disagreeing votes 
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of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 15641) making appropria- |} be futile for me to attempt to hold up the conference report 


tions for the Navy Department and the naval service, The 
report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the conference report. 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to inquire what became of the amend- 
ment relating to the three additfonal cruisers? 

Mr. HALE. The conferees could not agree upon the amend- 
ment and it is to be voted on in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from South Carolina that that matter is still in con- 
ference. 

Mr. WATSON. What are amendments numbered 25 and 27? 

Mr. HALE. No. 25 is the amendment relating to the three 
cruisers which was adopted by the Senate. The conferees 
could not agree on the amendment, and it is to be taken to the 
House for a separate vote. 27 
amendment, which comes up every year. The conferees had 
no power to agree on it, and it has to be voted on in the 
House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, can the Sena- 
tor from Maine state to the Senate the situation respecting the 
so-called three-cruisers amendment and the possibility of an 
agreement regarding it? 

Mr. HALE. There is no prospect of an agreement among 
the conferees on that amendment. It has to be voted on in 
the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When do they expect to have 
the vote taken? 

Mr. HALE. That I can not tell the Senator. I presume as 
soon as the papers are returned to the House the vote will 
be taken. 

Mr. SWANSON. The purpose is to insist on the Senate 
amendment. The House conferees can then move to concur in 
the Senate amendment, and if that motion is agreed to it 
would end the matter. 

Mr. BLEASE. If we adopt this part of the conference 
report, then all the House has to do is to refuse to agree to the 
other amendment and the bill will become a law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, no; the Senator from 
South Carolina is in error about that. If no agreement is 
reached respecting the amendment, the bill would not go to 
the President until some concurrent action was taken by the 
two Houses respecting the amendment. This is the usual 
motion, as I underst:.nd, that is made in cases where only a 
partial agreement has been reached? 

Mr. SWANSON. The effect of the motion of the Senator 
from Maine, if agreed to, would be to confirm what the con- 
ferees have agreed on. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is all right. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then the Senator from Maine will make the 
motion to insist on the amendments still in disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses, and the question will go back to the 
House. If the House recedes from the Senate amendments, 
then the bill will be passed and it will mean that the three 
cruisers will be included. If, however, the House insists on its 
disagreement to the Senate amendments, then the bill goes back 
to conference. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield further? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
ferent constructions of the rules of the Senate by various pre- 
siding officers that I desired to have it understood just what 
Was meant by the action proposed. That is why I asked the 
question. I do not wish to vote to adopt the conference report 
if it eliminates the appropriation for the three cruisers. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from South Carolina may 
feel that I am just as anxious as is he to get the three cruisers. 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well. Then the Senator and I are part- 
ners in relation to that matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The Presiding Officer. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the conference report eliminates 
the amendment which I offered and which was accepted by the 
Senator from Maine to prohibit the use of naval radio stations 
for other than official business, excepting Weather Bureau re- 
ports and time signals. I recognize, of course, that it would 
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Amendment No. 27 is the labor | 


Mr. President, there have been so many dif- | 





because this amendment has not been included, and I do not 
know that I should want to attempt to do that if I had the 
power, but I wish to say just a few words about the use of 
naval radio stations. . 

Since the amendment was adopted by the Senate, I have been 
visited by a number of persens who tried to convince me that 
they had a right to use the Government naval radio stations, 
because of the things they wanted to do. It is only an example 
of people wanting something for nothing. 

The naval radio stations are established for the use of the 
Navy. Under the radio bill which was passed by both Houses 
and which will be signed by the President probably in a day 
or two the President has authority to take any wave length, 
any frequency, that he sees fit in time of peace and give it to the 
Government stations. I think that is a proper power to be 
exercised in behalf of the Navy, but I object to these stations 
being operated at the expense of the Government for the interest 
of private parties or in the interest of causes for which private 
parties may want to carry on propaganda. The Pan-American 
Union claims that it should be permitted to use the naval 
radio stations because it is said the Government pays a cer- 
tain percentage of the expenses of the Pan-American Union, 
and if we do not permit it to use these stations it will involve 
that much more expense to the Government in the end. The 
Public Health Service wants to do certain broadcasting; the 
Naval Hospital representatives want to discuss certain subjects 
over the naval radio. Then there are persons who say that 
they have organized patriotic societies, and they want to broad- 
cast patriotism from the naval radio stations. The difficulty 
with broadcasting patriotism is that individuals or groups of 
individuals put their own interpretation upon what patriotism 
means, 

Either the naval radio stations should be confined to Govern- 
ment business for which they are established or there should be 
rules and regulations requiring them to permit both sides of any 
public question to be discussed. If the Government is to pay 
for the operation of these stations when they are being used 
for public discussion, then the public should hear both sides. 
Personally, I do not believe that they should be so used, and 
I hope that the officials of the Navy Department will not think 
that because this amendment has been dropped out and no 
further protest or effort is made to keep it in the Senate has 
no interest in that subject or that it is an authorization by 
Congress to open up these radio stations for this purpose. 

It is worth recalling now to the Senate that in the radio 
bill there was originally a provision that would have permitted 
the naval radio stations to be used for commercial business 
when they were not being operated for private business, but 
such a strenuous opposition was raised to that provision 
because its opponents stated that the Government radio stations 
would be going into competition with private radio stations that 
we struck it out; yet we leave in this proposed law a provision 
that will permit those stations, which are paid for by the 
Government, to be operated by private parties without pay. We 
struck from the radio bill a provision that would have per- 
mitted the Government stations to make far more than enough 
money out of the commercial business to pay the expenses of 
running them, but we now propose to make an appropriation 
for the use of naval radio stations and leave it within the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy to permit private parties 
to use them for nothing. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ington yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to ask to what extent 
are these naval radio stations used by private persons or for 
private purposes? 

Mr. DILL. They have not been used to a great extent. It is 
the beginning of the practice that I hope to stop, and I am also 
hoping that the fact that this amendment was submitted and 
accepted by the Senate and the discussion I am now making 
will be sufficient to prevent a repetition of the use of these 
stations by private parties. If such shall not be the result, I 
shall feel at the next session of Congress constrained to insist 
upon legislation that will protect the public against this kind 
of private propaganda. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Washineten 
has stated so clear and strong a case that I am wondering what 
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is the other side, what justification there can be for opposition 
to his proposal 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—~— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I think I can answer the question of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. The conferees investigated this matter very 
carefully and found that objections were made to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. In the first place, it 
was contended that it would prevent the Public Health Service 
making statements over the radio; in the second place, that it 
would deprive the Pan American Union of the opportunity of 
broadcasting South American music, which has been done in 
the past; and, in the third place, that it would prevent the 
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BOARD OF VISITORS TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
gona yield to me? 

Mr. CAMERON. Does the Senator wish me to yield for a 
question or for a speech? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not desire to make a speech, and wish 
the Senator to yield to me only for a moment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business may be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate consider Order of Business No, 
1242, being the bill (H. R. 4789) providing for the biennial 


| appointment of a board of visitors to inspect and report upon 


the government and conditions in the Philippine Islands. If the 


| bill shall lead to any debate I will withdraw it. I have been 


broadcasting of concerts given for the benefit of the men on the | 


ships. We found that there were many activities that were 
affected and we were afraid that others might develop that we 
knew nothing about. So we could not reach any intelligent | 
agreement. 


I entirely approve of what the Senator from Washington has 
stated, and I think his statement has served a good purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me suggest to the Senator 
from Maine that it would seem a moilification of the amend- 
ment could have excepted from its provisions those instances 
which he has cited and still have left the amendment in the bill 
with sufficient force to protect against the use of public instru- 
mentalities for private purposes 


Mr. HALE. The conferees felt, Mr. President, that we did | 
not know enough about the exceptions that might come up and | 
that we ought to take care of to enable us to legislate intelli- | 


gently. We therefore had to leave the amendment out. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I may add that there is some- 
thing to be said for the Public Health Service broadcasting 
some programs. I myself think there is very little to be said 
for the Pan American Union being permitted to use a naval 
radio station free of charge. <As to the concerts for the men 
ou the ships there is not anything to be said for them, because 
there are so muny concerts on the air all the time that putting 
any more on by nayal radio stations would merely tend to 
add to the confusion now existing. 

Mr. HALE. The matters I have referred to were those which 
were especially brought to our attention. 

Mr. DILL. As I have said, it is a practice which has not 
been carried to such an extent that I feel justified in delaying 
the conference report or insisting upon the amendment being 
included in the bill this year. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- | 


ington vield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON, I fully agree with the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the Navy ought to make regulations regarding 
its radio stations so as to prohibit their use for private propa- 
ganda. If, however, we had adopted the amendment, we might 
have legalized in some way something that ought to be ex- 
cluded, I think we asked the Senator from Washington to 
prepare an amendment that would cover all cases and take 
eare of the situation, but we did not have time to look into it, 
and we reached the conclusion that we had better wait until 
next vear so that we might know better what we were doing 
and know what we were excluding and what we were making 
legal. We realized that we might do an injustice, but we 
realized at the same time that the naval radio stations should 
not be used for the purposes suggested by the Senator from 
Washington. If the Navy shall not make proper regulations 
to preyent in the future abuses in connection with the use of 
the naval radio, I fully agree with the Senator from Wash- 
ington that Congress itself ought to make such provision. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall not delay the Senate fur- 
ther, but I wanted to make these observations so as to make it 


» clear that the offering of the amendment was not an idle 


gesture on my part, but that there was a real basis for the | 


amendment. I regret that some amendment of this nature was 
not included in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate further 
insist on its amendments numbered 25 and 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Maine. 


The motion was agreed to. 


asked by the chairman of the House committee to secure action 
= the bill. It is a House bill which passed that body in June 
ast. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be reported by the clerk for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I shall object if the bill leads 
to any debate or the consumption of time. 

a BINGHAM. I shall withdraw the request if the bil! leads 
to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The bill was read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
the report is unanimous? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The report from the committee is unani- 
mous. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, there is a short amendment 
which I should like to offer to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to tke pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is a short amendment which I 
should like to offer to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 19, it is proposed to 
strike out the period and insert a comma and the following 
words: 
which shall be paid, three-eighths out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate and five-eighths out of the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives, upon vouchers, countersigned by the chairman of said 
board, and approved by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate and the Committee on Accounts of the 
House of Representatives, respectively. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas object to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; but if the bill proposes to take money 
out of the contingent fund it must be referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate under the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point is well taken. The 
bill will be referred—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senator from Connecticut that he withdraw his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask, Does this bill 
provide for a trip to the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is a bill which came over from the 
House last June and has been reported unanimously by the 
Senate committee providing for a board of visitors to the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Who is to constitute the board 
of visitors? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is provided in the bill that the board 
shall consist of three Members of the Senate and three Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington object to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the bill had better go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under objection the bill will 
go back to the calendar. 

LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection 
and development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 
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Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona has 
the floor. Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not think it would be fair to ask the 
Senator to yield to me. I was .going to make a motion to take 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a recess 
in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will eall the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


a recess. 


Ashurst Edwards McKellar Robinson, Ark 
Bingham Ferris McNary Robinson, Ind. 
lease Frazier Mayfield Sackett 

Borah George Metcalf Schall 

Bratton Hale Moses Sheppard 

Broussard Harris Neely Shipstead 

Bruce Harrison Norbeck Shortridge 

Cameron Ilawes Norris Smoot 

Capper Heflin Nye Stewart 

Caraway Howell Oddie Swanson 

Copeland Johnson Phipps Trammell 

Couzens Jones, Wash. Pine Walsh, Mont. 

Curtis Kendrick Pittman Warren i 
Denheen Keyes Ransdell Watson 
Dill King Reed, Mo. Wheeler | 
Edge La Follette Reed, Pa. 


Mr. BLEASE. The senior Senator from my State [Mr. 
SmirH#] is absent on account of illness in his family. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- | 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on | 
the motion of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I made a motion to recess in accordance with 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland. The motion is not debatable. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona. , 

Mr. CAMERON addressed the Senate in continuation of the 
speech begun by him yesterday. After having spoken for about 
five minutes, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. 
me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to send to the desk a conference 
report and ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am compelled to object 
temporarily. I will explain to the Senator subsequently. 

Mr. WHEELER. This will not take a second. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that; but, at the same time, it is 
obvious that an endeavor is being made here to indulge in 
dilatory motions, and I do not wish business to intervene; so 
I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. CAMERON resumed his speech, which is as follows: 

Mr. President, when all the facts in this extraordinary 
evolution of the Fall-Davis report plan for .flood control are 
known and understood, no reason can be found for the plan 
that has been adopted except that it was a deeply laid con- 
spiracy to devise a plan whereby more than a million acres of 
land in Mexico should be provided with water for its reclama- 
tion at the expense of Arizona, 

In other words, when the bill now under consideration is 
understood, it presents but one issue which stands head and 


President, will the Senator yield to 


Senator from Arizona 


shoulders above all others in national importance, and 
that. is— 
Shall the United States of America spend $125,000,000 to 


transplant Asiatic competition from Asia to America, put more 
than a million acres of Mexican lands under Asiatic cultiva- 
tion, plant Asiatie factories manned by Asiatic coolie labor in 
a world seaport at the back door of southern California and 
Arizona, and establish an Asiatic-controlled airplane base at 
the head of the Gulf of California, only 330 miles from Los 
Angeles, 150 miles from Phoenix or Tucson, and 440 miles from 
Kil Paso, and breed an Asiatic-American war to be launched 
from that airplane base? 

The mere statement of that issue must command the 
instant and absorbed attention of every Member of this Sen- | 
ate. No person in the United States can afford to ignore it. 
When once known, that issue can not be subordinated to any 
of the minor purposes or benefits claimed for this bill. 

The advocates of the bill must face that issue; and the 
whole sordid, unpatriotic, cold-bloodedly selfish and treason- | 


' Senate in order that 


| Scheme to put a 


able scheme that resulted in the selection in the Fall-Dayis | live in Los Angeles, 
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Teport of a dam site at Boulder Canyon must be stripped of 
its shroud and exposed in all the foul nakedness of its pesti- 
lential and rotting corpse. 

I say that without temper or exaggeration. The scheme is a 
rotting corpse. It is dead to-day. because the evil of it, the 
wickedness of it, the desperate national danger from it, are 
slowly seeping into the public mind, and before this year has 
come to an end it will stink to high Heaven. 

It is only necessary that the facts should be known to the 
this hearing should be the funeral 
services over the grave of this most nationally potential! evil 
purpose that ever possessed the mind of man; and I shall 
present those facts to this Senate step by step, incident by 
incident, in all their brazen and traitorous nakedness, stripped 
of every subtle deception and cunning concealment. 

I know that the Senate will gladly give the time necessary 
for that exposure, but I ask for more than that. I ask for 
your earnest and absorbed personal attention and interest, so 
that no Member of this body will need to vote on this measure 
without knowing the whole chain of facts that prove the 
profit of anywhere from $100,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 into the pockets of its promoters as the fruits of 
a treasonable conspiracy. 

I have made these deliberate charges against the originators 


and beneficiaries of this Asiatic-Mexican conspiracy at this 
point, Mr. President, in order that this Senate may realize 
and understand the almost inconceivable importance of this 


measure to the whole people of the United States. 

You are sitting here in judgment on the question whether the 
future of one of the sovereign States of this Union, my own 
State of Arizona, shall be ruined in order that a group of 
speculators in Mexican lands shall be enabled to profit enor- 
mously by putting through a treasonable scheme to rob 


| Arizona of the waters of the Colorado River to irrigate more 


than a million acres in the delta of the Colorado 
Mexico; and upon your decision in that case depends the 
national safety of the United States of America. No one can 
deny or evade or side-step that fact when we know that the 
theft of those waters is for the purpose of bringing into exis- 
tence an Asiatic colony, industrial city, and airplane base in 
Mexico, under Asiatic domination and control, and inevitably 
breed the war with Asia that will result from that appalling 
national folly on our part. 

. First, I shall briefly sketch the remaining facts that com- 
plete the plan I propose for protecting the Imperial Valley from 
floods by the construction of one great fiood-control emergency 
impounding basin on the Colorado River. Then, I shall step 
by step lay before the Senate the facts sustaining every charge 
I have made as to the primary ‘and ultimate purpose of the 
originators of this Boulder Canyon scheme. 

If we are to separate flood protection for the Imperial Valley 
for this most shameful attempt to rob Arizona for the benefit 
of a cabal of conspirators owning a principality in Mexico and 
lay the foundation for a war with Asia, launched from an 
Asiatic-controlled airplane base at the head of the Gulf of 
California in Mexico, we must recognize that the model for 
the plan for flood control by a storage dam on the river must 
be patterned after the Miami River system of storage reser- 
voirs that have been built for flood control only and are merely 
emergency flood-impounding basins. They are designed for use 
in no other way than for flood control. 

Since the Boulder dam iniquity was launched in the Albert B. 
Fall-Arthur P. Davis report, the struggle we made to break 
through the cordon of obstructions that were put in our way 
finally resulted in a complete survey of the Colorado River for 
dam sites by a survey party, put in the field by the United 
States Geological Survey under the command of Colonel Birds- 
eye, Chief of the Topographical Bureau of the Geological 
Survey. 

That party went down through the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado and surveyed every reservoir site between the north 
line of Arizona and the international boundary line. 

The party was a completely equipped surveying party. They 
risked their lives in order that we might get the facts that 
had been ignored in the Fall-Davis report and know whether 
the plan proposed by that report could survive the knowledge 
of the complete investigation made by the Birdseye party of 
Government surveyors. 

The way this remarkable report, made by the Geological 
Survey in 1925, three years after the Fall-Davis report, has 
been utterly ignored by the proponents of the Boulder dam 
scheme is one of the most extraordinary facts connected with 
this effort to rob Arizona of her birthright for the benefit of a 
group of American land speculators in Mexico, most of whom 
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In order that the completeness, the thoroughness, the fair- 
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In other words, more than 90 per cent of the flood flow of 
the Colorado River that forms the floods at Yuma and menaces 
the Imperial Valley comes from above Lees Ferry, above the 


| Glen Canyon dam site and would be controlled by a flood- 


‘ness, the absolute and unqualified dependability and safety as | 
a guide of this United States Geological Survey and report 
shall be conclusively brought before the Senate, I want to read 
just a few words from it, to show what Secretary of the Inte- | 
Work said about this wonderfully able and valuable work 


ment. 
The report is entitled: 
United States Geological Survey Water Supply Paper, 556, by E. C. 
, with a foreword by Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior. 


I read from that foreword: 
FOREWORD 


By Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior 


control dam at Glen Canyon. 

Yet, in the Fall-Davis report, issued in 1922, no locality for 
a flood-control dam in the basin of the Colorado River is shown 
on the map of that basin, forming plate 1 of the Fall-Davis 
report, between Boulder Canyon at the lower end of the Grand 
Canyon and the Flaming Gorge dam site on the Green River, 
at the north line of Utah and the Dewey site on the Grand 
River almost up to the Colorado line in Utah. 

Now, we have the Geological Survey report, the second Tia 
Rye report, Water Supply Paper 556, in which the whole plan 
for the control of the floods for the benefit of the lower basin 
is based upon a great flood-control dam at Glen Canyon. No 
report was ever submitted for the information of Congress in 
which the facts are more thoroughly and exhaustively set forth 
as a basis for the recommendations of the report than is the 
case with this La Rue report. I present it as the foundation 
for the recommendation that forms the final suggestion of the 
things that should be done with all possible expedition for the 
prevention of a devastating flood in the Imperial Valley and 
all the other valleys I have named that are in necd of flood 


| protection on the lower Colorado River. 


The Department of the Interior is authorized to investigate, through 

} ar i) Survey, and report on the natural resources of the 

otry, including minerals of various kinds and sources of water | 

able for use in irrigation, the development of water power, indus- 

1 pre ses, and municipal supplies. The whole task is enormous 

! irily must be accomplished in parts. The endeavor is made 

so plan the investigations that information will be available as | 

‘ 1 id tl results accomplished are being used extensively as a 

r the safe and sane development of the publie domain and for | 

! lassification of Government lands with respect to their entry and 

under the publie land laws. This work will be completed only 

when all our natural resources have been examined, and the map of | 
our country is made to show their location, magnitude, and value. 

Congress bas recently provided in the Temple Act for a program of | 


mapping which is designed to complete the topographic map of the | 
country in 20 years In the interest of economy and efficiency it is 
plann in connection with this program to make such detail surveys | 
© \ i of dum, reservoir, and power sites as to afford an ade- | 
uate top phie basis for comprehensive plans for controlling and 
itilizing the water resources of the country. This topographic basis 
ust be supplemented by adequate records of river discharge and engi- 
neering and geologic investigations, 

s lv of water resources must of necessity anticipate by many years 
the needs of development, because surface streams vary widely in their 
scha and » and economical design of hydraulic structures must 
be based on records showing maxima, minima, and average yields of 
rivers over long periods In wise anticipation of the utilization of 


Colorado River, the Geological Survey began many years ago to collect 
d f disch e of the river and its 


a lable it has mad 


tributaries, and as funds were 


surveys of stretches of river in this basin te 


how tes for possible reservoirs, water-power plants, and diversion 
routes for canals, and the location of irrigable lands. The infor- 
I thr collected has been published in the survey reports and 
nd particularly within the last few years has been largely uti- | 

1 


he formulation of projects for the control and development 


River, which constitute perhaps the great- 
States, 


Colorado 
leveloped asset of several 
ng the topography of the canyons and gorges, the posi 
the dams that would be 


reservoirs or for the devel- 


and especially sites for 


her for the creation of storage 


wer have also recently been published 

development relate to flood control, In order 
river may not be subjected to the 
erned for the future of 


floods inadequately controiled, and I enter- 


needs of 
lower 
struction I 
eed by 
sense of the 
t potential 


property on the 


nnual m ce of d am con the 


are men 
necessity and the importance of conserving 
natural resource for the great waiting terri- 
for the benefits will also extend 


tory that is to be directly 


the United St s as 


benetited, 
whole, 

has been under observation, 
subject of reports 
program of investigations initiated by the 
substantially completed. Maps of 
ilable from the headwater region to the 
stream flow in the basin have been 
When a modest program of 
favorable dam sites shall have been 
arrived when the Government should 
ast the main features of a comprehensive plan of develop- 
which great now a natural may be 
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uundary, and records of 
sound, continuing basis. 
preliminary drilling at 
ompleted, the will 
decide on at 1 
ment by 


piaced n a 
apparently 
time have 


this river, menace, 


converted into a national resource. 


This report was not the first report made by E. ©. La Rue on 
the River. The first report by him, United States 
Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 395, was made in 1916. 

The map in that report (Plate XIII, Water Supply Paper 
395) showed the Glen Canyon reservoir and its wonderful 
extent as a flood-storage reservoir, and the report, on page 194. 
contains a table showing the run-off from above Glen Canyon 
at the mouth of the Paria River near Lees Ferry, Ariz., as 


oloradoe 


compared with that at Yuma, to be 92.5 of the total flow passing 
Yuma. 





My suggestion is based not only on the report but also on 
the testimony before the Senate committee, in which Mr. La 
Rue sustained the conclusions and recommendations of the re- 
port. The essential facts that prove the wisdom in its recom- 
mendations were further proved, in my judgment, by the state- 
ment of Mr. Weymouth, a former Reclamation 
neer, who was called as a witness in behalf of the Boulder 
dam. It was Mr. Weymouth who brought out the fact that 
the proposed dam at Black Canyon, which must always be 
remembered as the dam proposed by the advocates of the 
toulder Canyon dam scheme, would only provide available 
storage of 15,500,000 acre-feet. 

In the years when the river reaches a flow of over 25,000,000 
acre-feet in one year and the earlier stages of the annual 
flood of the river fill that reservoir full to the brim and the 
full flood flow of over 200,000 second-feet keeps right on coming 
down the river for weeks afterwards, is it not manifest that 
the reservoir of the so-called Boulder Canyon project would be 
filled by the flood during its early stages? The later flow from 
the same flood would go right over the Black Canyon dam 
and raise the river to a height against the Imperial and Yuma 
Valleys just as high as that to which it would have gone if 
there had been no reservoir built at Black Canyon dam for 
flood protection. 

For these reasons, and other reasons that I shall hereafter 
present, I insist that the only way to afford protection for the 
Imperial and Yuma and other valleys by a flood-control reser- 
voir, without entanglements that will delay it beyond the time 
when such protection must be had, is for the Tederal Govern- 
ment to base its plan for immediate action upon the Glen Can- 
you dam for flood control. 

An appropriation should be made at this session of Congress 
requiring the Army engineers to make a survey, additional 
borings for bedrock where necessary, and an investigation, plan, 


Service engi- 


| and estimate of cost of a flood-control dam at Glen Canyon 


and | 


to Congress since the | ,, ‘ 
a ee ere | Glen Canyon flood-control dam. 


Colorado | 


without any thought of using the dam immediately for any 
other purpose than flood control. 


With that report before it at the next session of Congress the 
Congress of the United States can work out a plan for the 
immediate construction by the Federal Government of this 


The estimates of the cost of the proposed Sentinel flood- 
control dam do not go over $5,000,000 and the estimates of the 
cost of the Glen Canyon dam that are available do not go 
over $50,000,000. 

The value of the resources created or made 


available for 


| development by the building of the Glen Canyon dam runs into 


the billions of dollars. 

I shall return to that point later in my remarks, and fully 
outline and specify those resources and their stupendous magni- 
tude as they will be rescued from waste and brought within the 
scope of public or private enterprise by the building of the 
Glen Canyon dam as a flood-control dam by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

At this point I want to emphasize and drive home the fact 
that the flood-protection plan suggested by me for the Imperial, 
Yuma, and other valleys of the lower basin of the Colorado 
River, is more complete than the Boulder dam scheme, guaran- 
tees better security, and will bring assured safety immediately, 
and permanent immunity in much less time than the Boulder 
dam scheme, 
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Furthermore, I want to emphasize and drive home, right | 
here and now, the fact that the plan I propose, every feature 
of it, every appropriation to be made, every structure to be 
built, is clearly and unquestionably within established policies 
and functions of the Federal Government. 

It disentangles flood protection from the wholly unjustifiable 
effort to deprive Arizona of her constitutional rights as a 
sovereign State, of her greatest agricultural asset in the form | 
of the waters of the State and their use within the State. 

It puts Arizona on a par with all the other States of the 
basin as a participator in benefits without being deprived of 
basic rights. 

It creates no entanglements with reclamation, either in 
Mexico or in the Imperial Valley. 

It involves flood control in no controversy as to public or 
private development or distribution of hydroelectric power. 

It is a clean-cut, simplified method of providing immediate 
and permanent flood protection—leaving other controversies to 
be fought out by themselves. 

And it places the proponents of reclamation in the Imperial 
Valley, the proponents of the all-American canal, the advocates 
of a system for furnishing domestic water for Los Angeles 
and other southern California cities, the beneficiaries under 
the plan for furnishing hydroelectric power for southern Cali- | 
fornia, not in a worse, but in a better position to press their | 
claims for those benefits from the development of the Colorado 
River than they are, or ever can be, under the Boulder dam 
scheme or any scheme like it that necessitates giving water to 
Mexico that ought to be used in Arizona. 

The things I am now urging for flood protection are: 

1. Immediate flood protection to safeguard against this year’s | 
flood on the Colorado River. 

2. A perfected permanent levee system affording protection 
from both the Gila and the Colorado while flood-storage emer- | 
gency impounding basins are being built on those rivers. 

8. An emergency impounding basin on the Gila River at 
Sentinel. 

t. An emergency impounding basin on the Colorado River at 
Glen Canyon, in accordance with the complete plan for the 
development of that river recommended in the La Rue report. 
Water Supply Paper 556. 

Each and every one of these propositions is necessary for 
flood safety in the Imperial Valley. 

Not one of them can be omitted without endangering that 
community and all its property and lives. 

The first proposal, protection against this year’s flood, is 
unprovided for in the Swing-Johnson bill. 

The second proposal, a perfected levee system pending the 
construction of flood storage reservoirs, is ignored in the 
Swing-Johnson bill. 

The third suggestion, an emergency flood-storage basin to 
safeguard against floods from the Gila, finds no place in the 
Swing-Johnson bill, which makes no provision to safeguard 
ugainst the Gila River floods. 

As a flood protection measure the Swing-Johnson bill fails to 
meet the necessities for protection for the flood-menaced com- 
munities it claims to protect. 

It fails to do that, not only because the three last above speci- 
fied necessities for complete flood safety are not provided for, 
but also because the Boulder Canyon project, with the reservoir 
formed by the Black Canyon dam, affords only 15,500,000 acre- 
feet of available storage, which is not enough to insure safety 
in years of excessive flood. 

In the 22 years covered in Table No. 6, at the bottom of | 
page 5 of the Fall-Davis report, there were six years when tlie 
annual flow of the river equalled or exceeded 20,000,000 acre- 
feet a year, and in one year it exceeded 25,000,000 acre-feet. 

The Glen Canyon site for a flood-storage dam will create 
a reservoir capacity at a height of 693 feet of 50,501,260 acre- 
feet. At a height of 573 feet the available reservoir capacity 
would be 26,749,950 if used only for flood control. The Black | 
Canyon dam, at a height of 552 feet, would nominally create a 
total of 26,000,000 acre-feet of storage, but of this 10,500,000 
acre-feet would be dead storage, leaving only 15,500,000 acre- 
feet of available storage. 

This comparison clearly shows the immense superiority of | 
Glen Canyon over Black Caryon for flood storage. Let me 
again call attention to the fact that the site for a dam at 
Boulder Canyon has been abandoned and is no longer under | 
consideration. 

We hear constantly about the Boulder Canyon dam, but there 
is to be no Boulder Canyon dam. ‘The only dam proposed now | 
is at Black Canyon, 40 miles farther down the river, where the | 
elevation above sea level is 60 feet lower than at tae | 
Canyon, 
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The Glen Canyon dam will create such vast potential natural 
resources and wealth that it needs no support from any of the 
sources from which it is proposed to repay the Government for 
its investment in the construction of the Black Canyon dam. It 
can stand absolutely on its own bottom, so far as that is 
concerned. 

The urgent and imperative need for an emergency flood-stor- 
age basin or reservoir on the Colorado River for the benefit of 


| the lower basin of that river would fully warrant the building 


by the Federal Government of the Glen Canyon dam to the 
full height of 693 feet, thereby providing a total storage of 
over 50,000,000 acre-feet. 

The wonderful horseshoe formation at Glen Canyon makes 
it one of the most remarkably welkadapted reservoir sites in 
the world. The La Rue report, Water Supply Paper 556, Plate V, 
and photographs opposite page 22, give a graphic conception of 
the advantages of this now far-famed reservoir and dam site, 
and on the same Plate V there is a diagram giving the eleva- 
tion above sea level, the area in acres, and the capacity in 
acre-feet of the Glen Canyon reservoir at progressive eleva- 
tions up to a height of dam of 773 feet, at which height the 
reservoir would have a capacity of 72,045,060 acre-feet. 

The Glen Canyon dam, being built for flood control and flood 
immunity, would render entirely unnecessary any other dam 
below on the Colorado River for flood storage, unless the 
Mohave dam was advisable as an additional safety against 
the possible breaking of any of the dams that will ultimately 
be built to fully utilice the hydroelectric potentialities of the 
Colorado River. 

The vast expenditures of the Federal Government on the 
Mississippi River for flood protection, running into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; its expenditures in the Appalachian 
region for national forests, having for their primary purpose 
the prevention of flood run-off; and other expenditures for 
flood control form a conclusive precedent for the building of 
the Glen Canyon dam as a purely flood-control ctructure, like 
the Miami River emergency flood-impounding basins. 

In addition to this, however, the dam at a height of 693 
feet would serve all flood-control purposes and at the same time 
create nearly 200 miles of navigable channel, forming a con- 
necting link between railroads in Arizona and those in Colorado 
and Utah. 

I quote from page 5 of Water Supply Paper 556: 


A dam in Glen Canyon will make easily accessible by motor boat 
150 to 200 miles of river above, including besides Glen Canyon, the 
wonderful Rainbow Bridge, and many beautiful canyons of tributary 
streams. 


It will standardize the flow of the Colorado River so as to 
make available for development by either public or private 
enterprise a total potential resource of hydroelectric power 
aggregating close to 4,000,000 primary horsepower. 

It will so regulate the flow of the river that the reclamation 
of 3,000,000 acres of land in Arizona, by building a diversion 
dam at Glen Canyon and the Arizona high-line canal can be 
financed and carried out by private enterprise, if the Govern- 
ment itself should ultimately decide that this development 
should be left to private enterprise. The building of the Glen 
Canyon dam makes the plan feasible by either private, State, 
or national agencies or by a combination of them. 

If the Glen Canyon dam, to a height of 693 feet, creating 
50,000,000 acre feet of storage, were known to be an assured 
fact—known to be an absolutely certain Federal structure to 
be built without delay—it would, in my judgment, remove every 
objection on the part of Arizona to any of the provisions which 
the upper basin States have contended for in the Colorado 
River compact for their own benefit or protection. 

Every provision in the compact relating to Mexico, or the 
use of surplus or any waters in Mexico, or the provision by 
Arizona of any part of a deficiency in Mexico, will have to be 
eliminated from any compact if it is desired to secure the 
approval of it by the State of Arizona. 

But I believe that Arizona would approve the provision 
reserving 7,500,000 acre-feet annually for the upper basin, and 
the provision that the upper basin might furnish that in 10- 
year periods, and the provision that present perfected rights 
under the laws of prior appropriation shall be traded for 
reservoir rights, if it were known, beyond any possibility of 
doubt, that the Federal Government would build the Glen Can- 
yon dam to the required height of 693 feet without delay. 

If the Glen Canyon dam were assured, and the proponents 
of the Swing-Johnson bill still desired to “ fight it out on that 
line” all they would have to do would be to substitute Bridge 
Canyon for Black Canyon in their bill, and go ahead. 


AAZB0 
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‘They would have to go 50 miles farther for the power, but 
that would be more than offset by greater advantages to 
southern California and Los Angeles. 

The Mulholland plan for domestic water for Los Angeles 
and other cities proposes to use up forever over 200,000 horse- | 
power to pump the water over Shavers Summit. It would 
have to be pumped 1,400 feet. That is a stupendous under- 
tuking and a stupendous waste of power perpetually, because, 
from Bridge Canyon the water can be taken to Los Angeles 
by gravity. 

if southern California were allotted half the water at Bridge | 
Canyon, and wanted to drop it over the dam there for power 
and let it run down the river to be diverted onto lands in 


California, lower down, that half of the water at Bridge Canyon 
would develop more power than all the water at Black Canyon. 
At Black Canyon the total power development would be only 
ABO.000 horsepower. , 
The La Rue report, Water Supply Paper 556, gives the power 


development at Bridge Canyon on pages 75 and 77. 
Now note the advantage the Bridge Canyon dam has over 
the Black Canyon dam for power: 


if the Bridge Canyon dam were temporarily built to a height 
only feet—14 feet higher than the proposed 552-foot dam 
aut Black Canyon, one-half of the water falling over the Bridge 
Canyon dam would develop 507,500 horsepower for southern 
California and save over 200,000 horsepower by making it 
possible to take the water to Los Angeles by gravity. 

The Bridge Canyou dam would undoubtedly as soon as prac- 
ticable be raised to its full height approved by La Rue of 825 
feet. creating a static head of 785 feet. Then the half of the 
water going over the dam would develop 640,000 horsepower for 
Southern California. And the other half of the water would be 
diverted by Arizona into the Arizona high-line canal and would 
irrigate 3,000,000 of magnificent land in Arizona and 
develop 600,000 horsepower in the drops of the Arizona high- 
line Canal system, as estimated by competent Arizona engineers, 

What possible earthly reason can there be for so obstinately 
opposing this vastly better plan, which we may call the Gien 
Bridge high-line all-gravity American plan, and insisting on the 
Black Boulder low-line Asiatic-Mexican plan unless it be that 
under the Glen Bridge high-line plan or project Arizona’s rights 
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power. * * * The value of this power would more than offset the 


cost of the diversion dam. It therefore appears that the plan calling 
for the construction of a gravity system bas merit. 


And on page 71 a high dam at Bridge Canyon is approved— 


as a point. of diversion for a gravity water supply for irrigation 
Arizona or for domestic use in the cities of southern California. 


A map, has been prepared which shows the location of the 
Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon dams and the proposed Ari- 
zona high-line canal, which form the Glen Bridge high-line 
all-gravity American project, and the lands irrigable under that 
project, and the location of the now abandoned Boulder dam 
site, for which Black Canyon has been substituted. The Black 
Boulder low-line project may be readily located on this map. 
It also shows the location of the lands proposed to be irrigated 
in Mexico under the Black Boulder low-line project. 

I will ask that this map be inserteé on one page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD with my remarks. It could not be reduced 
to a smaller space without becoming illegible in some of its 


in 


| most important illustrations and statements. 


This map shows how the waters of the Colorado River could 
be taken to the coast basin for irrigation and furnish a supply, 
supplementing natural rainfall, that would provide every acre 
of irrigable land between Ventura and 


San Diego with an 
| adequate supply for irrigation, besides furnishing domestic 


are recognized and protected and Arizona is not robbed for the | 


benefit of a politically and financially powerful group of Ameri- 
can land speculators in Mexico in the delta of the Colorado 
River? There can be no other reason. 

Measured by flood control, the Black Boulder low-line project 
as embodied in the Swing-Johnson bill is a delusion and a snare. 
It does not pretend to do anything for flood protection for the 


Imperial Valley except to give flood storage after the Black 
Canyon dam has been built. The building of that dam must 


require a considerable number of years. 

No one could possibly read the Fall-Davis report and then 
read the La Rue report—Water Supply Paper 556—and not be 
convinced that the Glen Canyon dam gives better flood protec- 
tion and gives it quicker than would be possible if the Black 
Canyon dam were selected for construction for that purpose. 


On page 35 of the La Rue report, Water Supply Paper 556, 
will be found the statement: 

It is estimated that a dam which would provide about 8,000,000 
acre-feet of storage capacity could be completed in six years. 


And on page 36 we find the following: 


the 
more than 


The Glen Canyon dam would relieve flood menace, provide water 


for future irrigation development, double the quantity of 


pow that could be developed on the lower river, and greatly reduce 
the cost of all dams equently built on the river below Glen Canyon. 

In view of the benefits of many kinds that may ensue from the com- 
pleted project, the Glen Canyon dam would probably be the most 
valuable flood-control dam on the river. 


In his comprehensive plan for the full development of the 
river from the north line of Arizona to the international bound- 
ary Yuma, La Rue adopts the Glen Canyon dam and 
eliminates the Boulder Canyon dam entirely, approves a high 
dam at Bridge Canyon, with a series of low dams below it, as 
follows: Devils Slide, 163 feet high; Hualpai Rapids, 225 feet 


amd 


below 


| under international law, as laid down by Attorney 


water for Los Angeles and other southern California cities, but 
there is not the slightest idea that there is any necessity for 
southern California to adopt that plan unless it is their own 
wish and desire. 

All that we now ask is that they join hands with us to secure 
the building of the Glen Canyon dam, and that being assured, 
that they accept the Bridge Canyon dam instead of the Black 
Canyon dam as a point for the development of hydroelectric 
power for southern California. 

Not only Arizona and California but every other State in 
the basin of the Colorado River will secure greater benefits 
and advantages from the Glen Bridge project than from the 
Bridge Boulder project. 

All the waters of the Colorado River originate in the United 
States of America. Arizona, as a sovereign State, has rights 
to those waters which can not be taken away from her, either 
for the benefit of another State or for the benefit of this Nation 
as a whole or for the benefit of any other nation. 

Under the Constitution and laws of the United States, and 
yeneral 
Harmon in the Rio Grande case (opinions of the Attorneys 
General, vol. 21, pp. 274 to 283) the State of Arizona, as a 
sovereign State, or the United States of America, under its 
proprietary rights as owner of the public domain, has the 
absolute and unqualified right to divert for beneficial use from 


| the Colorado River all the waters of the river originating in 


the United States to which prior rights have not been acquired 
under the laws of the United States or the States bordering 
the river. 

Whether any claim under the comity of nations could arise 
from the use of the weters in Mexico is “a question of policy 
only,” according to the Rio Grande decision by Attorney General 
Harmon, and not a right under international law. 

On the Cheng-tu Plain, in the Province of Sze Chuan, in 
western China, a population of 4,000,000 is supported, chiefly 
by agriculture, on 1,600,000 acres of irrigated land, all under 
the same system of irrigation, drawing its water from the Min 
River, a tributary of the Yangtsze, through one great rock cut 
and intake canal. 

Shall we dedicate 8,000,000 acre-feet of water from the Colo- 
rado River to duplicate that Asiatic population in America 
around the head of the Gulf of California in Mexico? That 
is the question which now faces the people of the United States 
of America, and must be answered. 

The Boulder Canyon dam, or the Black Canyon dam, or the 
Diamond Creek dam, either one of the three, if built, or the 
Santa Fe-Colorado River compact, if adopted, would forever 
surrender to Mexico 8,000,000 acre-feet annually of the waters 
of the Colorado River. That is water enough to reclaim and 
irrigate 2,000,000 acres in Mexico from the regulated flow of 


| the Colorado River. 


high; Lower Black Canyon, 194 feet high; Mohave Canyon, 15S | 
feet high; and Parker, 99 feet high. 


Speaking of the Bridge Canyon dam, on pages 76 and 77 of 
the La Rue report, Water Supply Paper 556, the report states: 
At some future time it may be necessary to divert 1,500 to 2,000 
second-feet of water from Colorado River to augment the domestic 


water supply of the cities of southern California. If a gravity system 
is built, the point of diversion would probably be at Bridge Canyon. 
* * ® Under a static head of 785 feet, the amount of power that 
could be developed at the diversion dam would be 1,280,000 horse- | 





The Swing-Johnson bill provides for the building of the 
Boulder Canyon project, as it is designated in the bill. If the 
Boulder Canyon project is built, that 8,000,000 acre-feet of 


water annually goes to Mexico irrevocably forever. It will go 
there by the law of gravity, which can not be altered, modified, 
or repealed by any agreement between the States or treuty 
with Mexico. The resulting inevitable Asiatic absorption of 
the Imperial Valley of Mexico and adjacent citrus mesa lands 
in Sonora will nullify or make futile everything we hive here- 
tofore done to avoid Asiatic absorption and competition in 
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America 
by the law of gravity, because there is no other place for it 
to go after it has dropped over the Black Canyon dam to an 


That 8.000.000 acre-feet of water will go to Mexico 


elevation so low as the base of that dam, which is only 645 
feet above level. 

The Fall-Davis report was perfectly right when it gave the 

in Arizona at 280,000 acres and that in Cali- 
940,000 acres, making a total of 1,220,000 acres in 
basin. Afterwards that whole problem of the 
gravity in the State of Arizona was thoroughly 
investigated by the Arizona Engineering Commission and they 
jncluded a few other small areas to bring the total up to 
300.000 acres 

Albert B. Fall and Arthur P. Davis were entirely right when 
they declared in authorized articles in the Arizona Republican, 
which were inserted in the hearings on this bill before the 
Ifouse Committee on Reclamation, that if the Boulder Canyon 
project were built, 40 per cent of the water would go to 
Mexico and 60 per cent to the United States. 

The 820,000 acres they specified as irrigable in Mexico was 
the 40 per cent and the 940,000 acres in California and 280,000 
in Arizona, making 1,220,000 acres in all, comprised the 
GO per cent they proposed to allot to the United States by the 
building of the Boulder Canyon project 

After the in’quity of that scheme was brought to public at- 
tention, an effort to break the force of it was made by trying 
to evolve a project to increase the irrigable area in Arizona 
by pumping the water up again 200 feet after it had fallen 
over the Boulder or Black Canyon dam, 


sea 
ivrigabl 
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It is claimed that by pumping 200 feet an area of about 
600,000 acres more could be irrigated in Arizona under what 
was called the Parker-Gila project. That scheme is a mere 
smoke screen to get the water into Mexico. The Parker-Gila 
project will never be built. It is so utterly uneconomic to lift 
water 200 feet for agricultural use in Arizona that any one who 


eriously proposes it merely shows their ignorance of conditions 
in that State. 

All the land proposed to be irrigated with a pump lift of 200 
feet under the Parker-Gila project, will be irrigated by gravity 
under the Arizona high-line project, and that is the only way 
it ever will be irrigated. 


Any claim that 700,000 acres can be irrigated in Arizona 
from either the Boulder dam or the Black Canyon is an illusive 
scheme, unworthy of the slightest consideration, and will not 


be urged by anyone knowing the facts. 
The entire flow of the Colorado River at Laguna Dam, above 


Yuma, and above the mouth of the Gila, is fixed by the Fall- 
Davis report at 16,400,000 acre-feet, and by La Rue in Water 
Supply Paper 395 at 16,200,000 acre-feet, averaged over 20 or 
hore years 


Take the Fall-Davis estimate, 16,400,000, and 40 per cent of 
that makes 6,510,000 acre-feet annually, which both Albert B. 
Fall and Arthur P. Davis publicly declared should and would 
zo to Mexico if the Boulder dam were built. That is an an- 
nual irrigation of 4 acre-feet on 1,640,000 acres; and that is 
almost the exact area which supports an Asiatic population of 
4,000,000 on the Cheng-Tu plain in the Province of Sze Chuan 
in western China, 

It did not need the Fall-Davis report to make the frank ad- 
mission, and publish the maps showing it to be true, that after 
the water had fallen over the Boulder or Black Canyon dam, 
enough would go to Mexico to irrigate 1,600,000 acres or more. 

The fact is proved by facts and figures that are unanswerable. 


‘ake the Davis figure of 16,400,000 acre-feet of average flow 
per year. In California and Arizona 1,220,000 acres would 


require not over 5,000,000 acre-feet for its irrigation. 
that 


Add to 
1,000,000 to go to Los Angeles by the Mulholland scheme 


for pumping the water 1,400 feet over Shavers Summit and 
you have a total possible use in Arizona and California of 
6,000,000 acre-feet, which leaves 10,400,000 acre-feet to go to 
Mexico. Eight million acre-feet will irrigate 2,000,000 acres in 


Mexico, and more than that will be left after allowing for all 
losses by evaporation 

Now, these facts are simply unanswerable. They are proved 
by the report of ex-Secretary Fall and ex-Director of the Rec- 
lamation Service Arthur P. Davis, which is the whole basis for 


the Boulder Canyon project. That is the report which one of 
the most zealous advocates of the scheme said before the 
Senate Committee on Reclamation at Los Angeles is “The 
Bible” of the Boulder dam scheme. 


I ean not say with too much emphasis to my friends who 
are pushing the Boulder dam scheme on this floor that all they 


have to do to bring about perfect harmony between all the 
States of the Colorado River Basin with reference to this 
problem, and secure flood protection quickly for Imperial Val- 


Angeles, and the all-American canal for the 


iey, power fo. Los 
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Imperial Valley, is to break away from this iniquitous scheme 
to bring into existence a vast Asiatic agricultural competitive 
colony and world seaport and Asiatic-controlled aeroplane base 
at the head of the Guif of California in Mexico, and permit 
Arizona to enjoy her constitutional right to develop Arizona 
with that water. 

I want to call attention here to one fact that must not be 
overlooked, and that is that if the waters are taken out in the 
Arizona high-line canal at Bridge Canyon and used to irrigate 
3,000,000 acres under that canal, the return seepage which will 
be available for reuse will amount to not less than 4,000,000 
acre-feet a year. That will enlarge the total available supply 
to 20,000,000 acre-feet annually. If the Boulder dam is built, 
und the water foreed down the wide, shallow, tortuous channel 
of the river, there will be a much greater loss by evaporation, 
and no return seepage. That 4,000,000 acre-feet of return seep- 
age is enough to irrigate more than 1,000,000 acres of otherwise 
worthless land in Arizona and California. 

The United States of America a generation ago adopted a 
policy of Asiatic exclusion to protect itself from Asiatic com- 
petition and absorption. The Chinese exclusion act has worked. 
It has accomplished the purpose for which it was enacted. 
Chinese competition in America has been eliminated. If it 
had not been for the Chinese exclusion act, the whole Pacific 
littoral would now be a Chinese country. 

Then came the Japanese. Their competition threatened to be 
equally ruinous to our American standards of life. We denied 
them the right of citizenship. The so-called “ gentlemen's agree- 
ment” limited immigration into this country and excluded 
laborers. California and Arizona adopted antialien land laws. 

Unable to buy or even to lease land, the Japanese farmers 
have been compelled to go elsewhere. 

They are going in vast numbers to South America. Mexico 
welcomes them with open arms, and a great colony of Japanese 
is being established on 200,000 acres near Guadalajara. 

The recent new treaty between Mexico and Japan guarantees 
to the Japanese in Mexico all the rights of the most-favored 
nation. They may become citizens, intermarry, invest their 
capital with safety, buy and own land, and, in short, have all 
the rights of native Mexicans. We have driven them out. 
Mexico calls to them to come, and welcomes them with open 
arms. 

This new Mexican-Japanese treaty was finally ratified in 
May, 1925. It appears to have been negotiated and put 
through to facilitate the acquisition of the lands in the delta 
of the Colorado River by Japanese, if the conspiracy to secure 
the waters of the Colorado River for their irrigation could be 
brought to fruition. 

On October 25, 1924, our embassy reported that it had re- 
ceived information from the Mexican foreign office that the 
treaty would shortly be submitted to the Senate for ratification. 
On the same identical date, October 25, 1924, the following 
article appeared in El Heraldo de Mexico, in Mexico City: 

THE 


JAPANESE WILL COLONIZE IN LOWER CALLFOKNIA-——-MEXICALI, 


CALIFORNIA 


LOWER 
A special train carrying through here yester- 
day. They were all men of business and expert financiers. They are 
going to investigate conditions, relative to the lands along certain por- 
tions of the Colorado River, with the intention of establishing colonies 


18 Japanese passed 


which will bring together about 20,000 sons of the yellow race. It 
is said that there is a step op foot to colonize all the region near 
Mexicali if the waters of the Colorado can be diverted and used for 
the irrigation of the land. These men are all agriculturists in the 


major pari. This move is creating quite a little bit of comment. 


Note the serious significance of those words: 


* * * 


To colonize all the region near Mexicali, if the waters of 
the Colorado can be diverted and used for the irrigation of the land. 


How are they scheming to get those waters for that purpose? 
By the passage of the Boulder dam bill, ratifying the Colorado 
River compact, supplemented by a treaty with Mexico secured 
through the machinery which it is now proposed to set in mo- 
tion by hooking the Colorado River up with the Rio Grande, 
so as to. get through a concession of Colorado River waters 
for this Japanese colony in Mexico in exchange for concessions 
from Mexico on the Rio Grande. 

There are no Asiatic complications on the Rio Grande. For 
that reason the Rio Grande should never be tied to the Colo- 
rado River in any negotiations with Mexico. 

The Colorado River problems are loaded with Asiatic dyna- 
mite. There can be no safety for the United States of America 
from Asiatic aggression in America except to dry the Colorado 
River up at the Mexican international boundary line. We can 
compensate Mexico for any claim to those waters, if she has 
any just claims, but we can not afford under any conditions 
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to permit a Japanese agricultural competitive colony to be estab- | 
lished in the delta of the Colorado River. 

A part of the plan undoubtedly is the establishment of an 
Asiatic-controlled world seaport at the head of the Gulf of 
California, furnishing an airplane base in the event of war 

¢ 150 miles from Phoenix or Tucson, 330 from Los Angeles, 

| a little over 400 from El Paso, Tex. 

This is a proposition to create a military menace of such 

onceivably vast proportions tKhat it rises above all other 

‘blems of the defense of the Nation in importance. No such 

blems exist on the Rio Grande, and they should never be | 
imported into the negotiations with reference to that river 
hotween our country and Mexico. 


Every tub should stand on its own bottom. 


This new treaty between Mexico and Japan was signed by 
President Calles of Mexico on December 2, 1924, having pre- 
viously been ratified by the Mexican Senate. It was ratified | 
by Japan on May 14, 1925. Apparently, all knowledge of this 
\Mexican-Japanese treaty was concealed from the people of the 
I'nited States until too late for publicity to have interfered 
with its final ratification by Japan. Our State Department 
nformed a Member of the House of Representatives on Febru- 

27, 1925. that the treaty had not been ratified, though it 
had been ratified by Mexico in December, 1924. 

The first public announcement of the provisions of this treaty | 
wis through the publication in several newspapers in this 
ountry of an article which appeared in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune on May 10, 1925, as follows: 


<1CO GIVES FAVORED-NATION STATUS TO JAPAN IN NEW TREATY— 
ORIENTALS ASSURED OF SAME TREATMENT AS NATIVES UNDER TERMS; | 
MAY ACQUIRE LAND AND PROPERTY AND ENTER BUSINESS—IMMIGRANTS | 
URGED TO CROSS PACIFIC—INTERMARRIAGE ALLOWED AND MILITARY | 
SERVICE NOT DEMANDED; INSURANCE COMPANIES ARB INVITED 
The 

Mexico Crry, May 8.—The text of the Mexican-Japanese treaty given 
out last night shows that Mexico treats Japan as a favored nation. 
Japanese are encouraged to come to Mexico and they are assured of 
the same treatment as Mexicans. 

They are allowed to acquire land and property, enter business, and 
to have all rights before the Mexican courts. 

The treaty is one of commerce, navigation, and friendship. Japanese 
ire encouraged to come to Mexico with their families, settle in indus- 
trial and agricultural districts, and to enter trade, commerce, manu- 
facture, and professions. Special encouragement is given to Japanese 
companies. This is of special interest as the powerful | 
insurance companies, like the New York Mutual, withdrew 
Mexico 10 years ago because they found conditions were not 
inviting 

Japanese are also given the right to intermarry with Mexicans, as 
are already doing. The treaty exempts Japanese residing in 
Mexico from military service. Mexican papers in the past objected: to 
Japanese because they never became Mexican citizens and never entered 
the army. 

Japanese are assured the right of port entry and duties similar to 
those conceded goods brought in Mexican boats, ‘This is an important | 
oncession as it places Japanese on a par with Mexicans using the 
Mexican national marine. 

Mexico also agreed to attempt 
Japanese sailor deserters. 


{By John Cornyn, Times-Picayune foreign service] 


insurance 


American 
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to arrest and to return to Japanese 


ships 


The conspiracy to steal the waters of the Colorado River for 
lands in Mexico harks back to the purchase, more than 20 years 
ago, of the Andrade grant in the Delta of the Colorado River | 
by the Los Angeles syndicate, of which Harry Chandler is now | 
the head. 

American land speculators now Own more than a million acres | 
nm both sides of the Colorado River in Mexico. The Chandler | 
syndicate owns over 800,000 acres. They have not the shadow | 
of right to any of the waters of the Colorado River for irriga- | 
tion, unless it be to claim under the comity of nations the | 
right to the continued use of enough water to irrigate about | 
200,000 acres which they have already put under irrigation. 

The Fall-Davis report, which was the start of the Boulder 
Canyon dam scheme, proposed to irrigate 820,000 acres in 
Mexico and 1,220,000 acres in California and Arizona—40 per 

ent for Mexico and only 60 per cent for our own country, as 
they both publicly declared to be their plan. 

The Boulder Canyon or Black Canyon dam, if built, would 
give to Mexico water enough to irrigate 2,000,000 acres, because 
if the dam is placed so low down the river the waters can only 
be diverted over the 1,220,000 acres designated in the Fall-Davis 
report and the rest of the water goes to Mexico. 

If that dam is built, Mexico will get over 8,000,000 acre-feet 
annual average, which will irrigate 2,000,000 acres, 
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On the Cheng-tu Plain, in western China, 1,600,000 acres sus- 
tains a population of 4,000,000 Chinese. 

It is admitted that 1,600,000 acres are irrigable from the Colo- 
rado River in Mexico, and they will be so irrigated if the Boul- 
der Canyon dam is built, and we will have spent $125,000,000 
of Uncle Sam’s geod money to build an Asiatic annex in Amer- 
ica if we build the Boulder or Black Canyon dam, because the 
lands so irrigated will inevitably fall into the hands of Japanese 
colonists. There is no escape from that proposition. Driven 
out of the Imperial Valley of California by the antialien land 
laws, they would only have to step across an invisible interna- 
Mexico, 
and sell their products in ruinous competition with every farmer 
in the Southwest. 

Tens of thousands of dollars haye been spent in a great na- 
tion-wide publicity campaign to force the Boulder Canyon bill 
through Congress. But the fact that the Boulder dam project 
will irrigate 2,000,000 acres in Mexico and create Asiatic com- 
petition on a stupendous scale for every American farmer and 
worker and manufacturer has been studiously misrepresented or 
concealed by the proponents of that bill. 

It has been said, in opposition to this Swing-Johnson bill, 
that it is in reality a scheme to get power for Los Angeles 
under the guise of a flood-control bill. That is an inadequate 
view of the matter. In fact and in reality, the underlying and 
fundamental motive force behind this Boulder dam scheme has 
been the plan to get the waters of the Colorado River for recla- 
mation in Mexico, and to get it without the shadow of a right 
to it by a scheme in which other alleged necessities would 
form the smoke screen behind which the real purpose would be 
concealed 

This treasonable conspiracy to get waters in Mexico for the 
profit of a group of American land speculators harks back to 
more than 20 years ago when Gen. Harrison Grey Otis 


| formed a syndicate in Los Angeles to purchase the Andrade 


grant of over 800,000 acres of land in what now forms the 
Imperial Valley of Mexico, in the delta of the Colorado River 
below the international boundary line. 

The American purchasers of that vast principality in Mexico 


| knew perfectly well that they had no right under international 


iaw for water from the Colorado River for its reclamation. 
That being so, they evolved a claim to what they called an 
“equitable apportionment” of the waters of the Colorado 
River. They claimed that they were entitled to water for 
their lands in Mexico in the proportion that those lands bore 
to the lands reclaimable from the river in the lower basin in 
the United States of America. In other words, their claim was 
to 40 per cent of the water, and when the Albert B. Fall-Arthur 
P. Davis report came out of the hopper that was what it gave 
to Mexico. 

The original preliminary report was even more brazen in its 
concessions and declarations with reference to the surrender of 
Arizona’s waters to Mexico for the benefit of the Harrison 
Grey Otis syndicate, of which Harry Chandler, son-in-law of 
General Otis and present manager of the Los Angeles Times, 
is now the head. 

The most signficant fact with reference to this whole scheme 
is that it was all worked out under an act of Congress in which 
no reference was made to Mexico. If such a reference had been 
made it is safe to say that Congress would never have passed 


| the bill. 


The preliminary report above referred to is entitled: 

Sixty-sixth Congress, third session. 
mittee print. Department of the Interior, United States Reclamation 
Service. Preliminary report on problems of Inrperial Valley and 
vicinity, required by act of Congress approved May 18, 1920, Public, No. 
298, Sixty-sixth Congress, January, 1921. 


House of Representatives. Com 


That act of Congress is printed in full as Appendix A of that 
preliminary report on pages 20 and 21. 

Under that authorization, in which no reference to Mexico is 
made, the Reclamation Service proceeded to work out and pro- 


pose plans for the irrigation of 820,000 acres in Mexico. 


On page 18 we find the following: 

No branch canal lines were surveyed for Mexican lands. The lands 
in Lower California would probably be best supplied by extensions from 
the Imperial Canal as constructed, and those in Sonora by enlargement 
and extension of the main canal of the Yuma project. 


The Fall-Davis final report did not contain this statement. 

The preliminary report frankly recommended that the Mexi- 
ean lands should contribute their share of the cost of reservoir 
storage. 

Under the Swing-Johnson bill they will get more than the 40 
per cent of that water proposed to be surrendered to them by 
the Fall-Davis report, and get it for nothing—contributing not a 
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cent to the cost of construction of the necessary storage works 
originally proposed by the preliminary Fall-Davis report. 

The final Fall-Davis report, so often referred to in this state- 
nent facts, is Senate Document 142, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session, and in that report the scheme for paying for the 
dam through the sale of power by the Federal Government is 
evolved and proposed as a way to finance the scheme. 

The difficulties that have been thrown in the way of Arizona 
in her determined efforts to protect her rights and secure the 
information necessary for that purpose have been so persistent 
as to be almost insurmountable. 

Away in the far southeastern corner of Arizona, the whole 
San Simon Valley has been topographically surveyed and plots 
made from which a plan for flood control and reclamation in 
that valley was worked out, showing the value of those United 
States Geological Survey plots, but for some inexplicable reason 
the topographic surveys have never been made of lands that 
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will be irrigated under the Arizona high-line canal in the 
western part of the State. 

In order to get the levels of the country through which 
that great artery of Arizona’s future prosperity must run, 
private subscriptions had to be raised, and at last a State 
survey was obtained, after overcoming the most insistent 
opposition. 

The source of that opposition and of the determined and 


insistent conspiracy to force the compact on Arizona and anchor 
her future to the ball and chain of an obligation to furnish 
half of a deficiency for irrigation in Mexico can be traced 
straight to the camp of the secret beneficiaries under this 
Swing-Johnson bill, the successors in interest of the Otis Syndi- 


cate in Mexico. 
The establishment of an Asiatic colony on more than a 
million acres in the Imperial Valley of Mexico will create 


conditions more dangerous by far than would have been created 
by the Chinese or the Japanese in California. 

The competitive conquest of California by the Chinese was 
averted by the Chinese exclusion act. Shall we now surrender 
the waters of the Colorado River to establish a more dangerous 
Asiatic competition in the delta of the Colorado River in 
Mexico? We were compelled to protect ourselves against Japa- 


nese competition by enacting State laws against alien land 
ownership or land leasing. 
The Imperial Valley of California was fast becoming a 


Japanese colony. It is now, by those laws, protected from that 


fate, and from the competition of the cheap coolie labor from | 


Asiu—a competition destructive to both farms and factories 
in the United States of America. The Boulder Canyon project 
is equivalent to a deliberate proposition to nullify those anti- 
alien land laws by donating to a group of American land 
speculators 8,000,000 acre-feet of water annually from the 
Colorado River to reclaim their lands in Mexico which will be 
sold to Japanese when reclaimed. 


We deny to the Japanese in California the right to either | 
owh or lease land or to become citizens. Mexico, by her new 
treaty with Japan, finally ratified in May, 1925, offers them 
ull those privileges if they will come to Mexico. So all the 
Japunese will have to do in the future, if we surrender the 
water from the Colorado River to irrigate the land in the 
Imperial Valley of Mexico, will be to walk across an invisible 
boundary line between our country and Mexico, and become 
Mexican citizens, and buy and own land urrigated with our 
river, and raise on it the crops that will ruinously compete 
with every farmer on our side of the line. That amounts to 
nothing less than a nullification of our antialien land laws. 
And it surely puts California in a unique position before the 
people of the East, to insist on the enactment of antialien 
luws that give offense to a friendly nation and exclude them 
from owning or leasing land in California, and then ask Con- 
gress to spend Uncle Sam’s money to build a dam on the 
Colorado River that will create more dangerous competition | 
in Mexico than that which we have safeguarded against in 
California. 


Che Japanese in Mexico, where we have no eontrol over 
them, are u greater menace than they were in California, where 
they were under the control of our laws and subject to them. 
‘The reason why the Boulder Canyon project will irrevocably 
surrender 8,000,000 acre-feet annually to Mexico is that the 
dam a power dam. The power must be developed by 
dropping the water from the reservoir back to the base of the 
dam. That drops it back to a level so low that it can never 
afterwards be diverted from the river high enough to cover the 
irvigable lands in the United States of America. At the Boul- 
der Canyon dam the water would fall back to the 706-foot 
level. At the Black Canyon dam i. would fall to the 645-foot 


to be 


elevation abewre gea level. 
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After falling over the dam to either of those low levels, the 
water can go nowhere else except to Mexico. It will go to 
Mexico by the law of gravity, unless the law of gravity can be 
amended or repealed, or unless some kind of water can be found 
that will climb a canyon wall and crawl out over the edge of 
the mesa onto the land that it ought to irrigate. 

To irrigate that mesa land in Arizona, and take the water to 
the coast basin of southern California by gravity, the water 
must be diverted from the river at an elevation of 2,000 feet. 

The only point on the river where the water can be diverted 
or the 2,000-foot level is at Bridge Canyon. If diverted there 
the water will irrigate 3,000,000 acres in Arizona by gravity, 
and will flow by gravity over any lands in the coast basin of 
southern California that are below the 1,500-foot contour above 
sea level. The practicability of the necessary siphon under 
the Colorado River below Topock is proved by the Yuma 
siphon and the Hudson River siphon which is part of the new 
aqueduct system for New York. 

If the Bridge Canyon dam is built, the American land specu- 
lators in Mexico will not get the water. That accounts for 
the bitter opposition to the Bridge Canyon dam, and all the 
controversy over the Colorado River. Were it not for that 
opposition there would be no controversy. 

Compare the two alternative projects: 

The Boulder Canyon project will develop 550,000 primary 
horsepower and then irrigate 280,000 acres in Arizona and $40.- 
000 acres in California, of low river-level or below-sea-level 
lands in the Imperial, Coachella, and Palo Verde and other 
valleys. Water enough will go to Mexico forever to ultimately 
irrigate 2,000,000 acres below the international boundary line. 

The all-gravity American project, with the Glen Canyon 
reservoir, the Bridge Canyon diversion dam, and the Arizona 
California Highline Canal, will develop 2,000,000 primary horse- 
power immediately available, with a potential reserve of 
2,000,000 more between Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon. 

The value of that power will cover the construction costs of 
both dams and also of the Arizona-California Highline Cunal, 
leaving only an acreage charge of $50 an acre for the cost of 
the distribution works to be borne by the reclaimed lands. 

In addition to all the lands irrigable under the Boulder Can- 
yon project in those two States, the all-gravity American 
project will reclaim 3,000,000 acres of otherwise irrecluimable 
desert in Arizona, and will furnish a supplemental supply ade- 
quate for the abundant irrigation of 1,000,000 acres in the 
coast basin of southern California, all the way from San Diego 
to Ventura. 

Is there any question as to which of these two alternative 
projects should be chosen for construction by our National Gov- 
ernment, from the standpoint of the development of a great 
national asset? 

The Fall-Davis report recommended the construction of the 
Boulder Canyon dam. Subsequently it was found that a dam 
could not be built at Boulder Canyon because of impossible con- 
ditions as to bed rock and foundation. The Black Canyon dam, 
40 miles farther down the river, was afterwards substituted for 
the Boulder Canyon dam in the Boulder Canyon project, as it 
is designated in the Swing-Johnson bill. 

If the Boulder Canyon dam, or the Black Canyon dam as a 
substitute for it, is built, the 8,000,000 acre-feet annually that 
will thereby be irrevocably surrendered to Mexico will be taken 
from Arizona and California to be used in Mexico. To use it 
in Mexico will deprive California of the water needed to irri- 
gate 1,000,000 acres in the coast basin of southern California 
between San Diego and Ventura. It will deprive Arizona of 
the water needed to reclaim 3,000,000 acres under the Arizona 
Highline Canal, and dedicate that vast acreage to the desert 
forever. 

If this water goes to Mexico it will destroy in the United 
States of America national wealth in potential land values and 
annual productive values running into many billions of dollars. 
And Mexico has not the slightest right to the water under inter- 
national law or the comity of nations. 

We are warming a serpent in our pdosom. It menaces our 
national existence. The American people must be aroused 
from their lethargy. They must cast off the reptile before it 
comes to life and stings them to death. This poisonous reptile 
has taken the form of the Colorado River conspiracy to plant 
Asiatic competition on American soil irrevocably. 

It plans, to create in America, at the head of the Gulf of 
California, a vast center of Asiatic agricultural, commercial, 
manufacturing, and industrial production, enterprise, and com- 
petition. 

It will bring from Asia to America the deadly, tireless, never- 
sleeping “ drag-down” of the competition of the cheap coolie 
labor and low living standards of Asia. That competition will 
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be felt on every farm and in every factory in America, and in 
eyery home where a family is supported by labor in tilling the 
soil or turning the wheels of industry. 

Hither we will bequeath a war for existence to our children, 
yr our national fate will be slow strangulation. Another race 
will submerge us beneath the waves of countless millions 
working and living on a lower plane of existence. Our Ameri- 
ean high standards of life will be crushed down under the 
sheer weight of the competition in America of vast hordes 
from Asia’s swarming hive. Asia has swarmed more than 
once before and is ready to swarm again. They only await the 
day when China will have become as completely militarized as 
Japan became to prepare for her war with Russia. 

We may save ourselves from that menace if we keep the 
Pacific Ocean between the two competing races. Our doom 
will be sealed unless we fight and win a war with Asia, if 
Asia onee gets the foothold in America which our American 
Colorado River conspirators now contemplate, provided they 
can get the waters of the Colorado River to irrigate the lands 
they are planning to sell to the Japanese. 

There never was before, and never will be again in this 
country, a great public emergency calling so loudly for patriotic 
support and the resistless energy that fights for national 
existence as the present crisis brought on by the scheme to 
build the Black Canyon dam. The subtly concealed purpose 
of the Black Canyon dam is to get 8,000,000 acre-feet annually 
of the waters of the Colorado River to run to Mexico by the 
law of gravity, without the shadow of a right to those waters 
being now vested in the American conspirators who own the 
land in Mexico and who are now endeavoring to put through 
this treasonable scheme by the passage of the Swing-Johnson 
bill. 


An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 


Is it not better to strangle that conspiracy before its fruits 
can be harvested than to stupidly stay asleep until we have 
ourselves been strangled by those fruits? America must be 
aroused from her present stupor and-made to see the danger 
that confronts her future. We must safeguard the Nation 
against the danger by preventing the danger from coming into 
existence. 

We must use the Colorado River in the United States of 
America—not merely talk about using it. We must not allow 
it to run down to Mexico by gravity. We must actually and 


in fact build the works necessary to reservoir every drop of | 


the river’s flow high enough up the river to turn it out on the 
thirsty desert lands in our own country. 

The most serious aspect of the present Colorado River prob- 
lem is that the American people know nothing of the menace 
lurking in it of a long competitive struggle with Asia’s cheap 
labor and competitive farm and factory products. 
know that such a struggle would inevitably lead to international 
friction, making war inevitable. 

The most shocking feature of the present effort to get the 
United States of America to build the Black Canyon dam to 
furnish water for Mexico is that every American citizen who 
advocates the Black Canyon dam must have answered in the 
affirmative the following question: 

Shall we use the Colorado River to create an Asiatic popula- 
tion of several million in the delta of the Colorado River and 
around the head of the Gulf of California in the Mexican 
States of Lower California and Sonora? 

That question alone suggests a possibility of racial conflict 
demanding instant national public protest. 

Yet that absorption by Asiatics of waters from the regulated 
flow of our second greatest American river is exactly what is 
designed by the conspiracy of American speculators in Mexican 
lands in that region. 

It is the inevitable result of their deliberate effort to deceive, 
delude, and misleac the American people into abandoning more 
than 8,000,000 acre-feet unnually of the waters of the Colorado 
River to reclaim 2,000,000 acres in Mexico. 

A part of their plan from the beginning has been to sell 
those lands to Japanese for Asiatic agricultural colonization 
in America in competition with American agriculture. 

That vast Asiatic agricultural annex in America is to be the 
“back country” for a competitive world seaport and manu- 
facturing city, connected by rail with American markets and 
by sea with the world’s markets. This new city at the head 
of the Gulf of California, in Mexican territory, but under 
Asiatie control, could not but become an Asiatic airplane base 
in America. 

When this Colorado River conspiracy has fully fruited, and 
those conditions have been created, competition will create war. 
America will have to war with Asia, and dislodge Asia from 
this vantage ground in America, or be submerged by Asiatic 
competition. 


They do not | 
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Chinese conquest of California by the sheer power of cheap 
labor, absorbing agriculture and driving American factories out 
of business, was prevented only by the Chinese exclusion act. 
But for that, it would have led to war. There would have 
been no alternative but to fight for it, if that became neces- 
sary, to drive the Chinese out of California, or surrender the 
country to competition we could not stand against. 

History has repeated itself. We have been forced to enact 
antialien legislation to prevent similar agricultural absorption 
by the Japanese. They have been forced out of California. 
They are going to Mexico. Unable to even rent land in the 
Imperial Valley of California, they step across an invisible 
international boundary line, and can buy as much or as little 
land as they want in the Imperial Valley of Mexico. 

The Japanese in Hawaii are a menace. The Japanese in 
Mexico will be a much greater menace just below our boundary, 
irrigating their lands from our river and with both Mexico and 
the Japanese Empire to stand behind them in any international 
friction developed by their claims to the waters of that river. 

Yet in the face of that appalling military menace to the 
Nation, the conspiracy has gone steadily forward to secure the 
waters of the Colorado River for 2,000,000 acres of Mexican 
lands to be colonized by the Japanese. 

Knowing they have no right to the waters under international 
law, the conspirators have been for years endeavoring to get 
the Colorado River regulated for power by building a dam so 
far down the river that the waters can not be diverted to Amer- 
ican lands, and, as a necessary consequence, must go to Mexico 
by gravity. 

The Boulder Canyon dam project was the fruition of that 
scheme. 

The Black Canyon dam project is still farther down the 
river. 

The Black Canyon dam would utilize the same reservoir site 
as the Boulder Canyon dam would have used. The scheme 
makes necessary the use of the same reservoir for flood control, 
water storage, silt storage, and regulation for power develop- 
ment. 

The Black Canyon dam, if once built, would forever prevent 
the works from being built farther up the river, which are 
indispensable for the use of the waters of the Colorado River 
for reclamation in the United States of America. 

The project that provides for the ultimate use of all the 
waters of the Colorado River in the United States of America 
is the Glen Canyon dam for storage and the Bridge Canyon 
dam for diversion. 

The Bridge Canyon dam makes possible the diversion of the 
river at an elevation high enough for a gravity supply for 
1,000,000 acres of now unirrigated lands in southern Californis 
and for the reclamation of 3,000,000 acres in Arizona that can 
not be irrigated from the Black Canyon project. 

That diversion for irrigation in Arizona and for a gravity 
supply for southern Calfornia’s coast basin must be at an ele- 
vation of not less than 2,000 feet above sea level. Bridge 
Canyon is the only point on the Colorado River where the water 
can be diverted for those two purposes at a sufficient elevation. 
The Glen Canyon site is the only available site for a storage 
reservoir above Bridge Canyon for the benefit of the lower 
basin. 


A COMPARISON OF THE TWO PROJECTS AND THEIR RESULTS 


The Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon low-line project, if built, 
would dedicate forever, for the benefit of a group of conscience- 
less American speculators in Mexican lands, more than 8,000,000 
acre-feet annually of the waters of the Colorado River to re- 
claim 2,000,000 acres of land in Mexico for the establishment 
in America of a competitive Asiatic world seaport and Asiatic 
agricultural colony. 

At the same time, as the inevitable consequence of that un- 
believable national folly—that racial and international un- 
forgivable sin—that irremediable crime against Arizona and 
America, the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon low-line project 
would dedicate forever to the desert 3,000,000 acres in Arizona. 

In addition to that, the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon low- 
line project, if built, would donate to American speculators in 
Mexico the waters which otherwise will be taken by gravity to 
the coast basin of Southern California to supplement local 
water and give to 1,000,000 acres an ample irrigation supply, 
besides furnishing all the water neede | for domestic use to 
every city from San Diego to Ventura. 

Everyone who supports the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon 
low-line project must necessarily advocate those results, be- 
cause there is no escape from them if the Black Canyon dam 
is built. 

Albert B. Fall, when Secretary of the Interior, was the first 


Secretary of the Interior to approve this scheme to reclaim a 
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vast are in Mexico with the waters of the Colorado River, 
waters to which Mexico has no right under international law. 
That Mex has no such right was determined by Attorney 
General Judson Harmon in the Rio Grande case. (Opinions 
of the Attorneys General, vol. 21, pp. 274 to 283. 
If ep on our rights, and do not use the water in this 


ce 5 Inim to it under the comity of nations will be made, 


! ( beneficial use in Mexico. 
On February 28, 1922, Secretary Fall transmitted to Congress 
his proval and official recommendation, the plan for 
the Bonlder Canyon dam, as set forth in the report known as 
{ Fall-Davis report, Senate Document No, 142, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session. 

On page 5 of that report is a table showing the annual 
flow of the Colorado River to be 16,400,000 acre-feet per year 
aut tl Laguna Dam, 12 miles above Yuma, and a few miles 
above ft! mouth of the Gila River, averaged over 20 years, 
from 1899 to 1920. 

Phat water is the run-off from a watershed of 244,000 square 
miles in the United States of America, excepting the Gila River 
watershed. T run-off from the Gila River watershed is not 
included in that estimate of 16,400,000 acre-feet per year. In 
the same period of 20 years it amounted to an average of 
1,070,000 acre-feet a year. 

The question we now face is whether half of that 16.400.000 
{ feet of water shall be used in Mexico or in the United 
States of America 

In that sar Fall-Davis report the total area irrigable in 
the United Stat in the lower basin from the Colorado River 
below tl rth line of Arizona is fixed at 1,220,000 acres 
a yi if the Boulder Canyon dam were built. 

That i 1 that ever will be irrigated in that country if the 
Black Canyon dam should be built, because the water falling 
over the dam to develop power drops back to the 645-foot level. 


At Boulde 


Once at that low 


Canyon it would drop back to 
level, at 


the 706-foot level. 
the base of either dam, the water 


can not be iverted high enongh to cover lands in Arizona or 
Californ xcept the 1,220,000 acres in these States designated 
in the Fall-Davis report 

The water necessarily must run down to Mexico by gravity, 
and the Mexican lands get the water; that is, they inevitably 
get it, unl he law of gravity can be repealed or water made 
to run uphill If the Black Canyon dam should be built, the 
scheme of the Colorado River conspirators—the American specu- 


lators in Mexican lands-——will have succeeded. 
With no right to the water, they get it in Mexico by the 


law of gravity, because the river has been regulated for power 
development and the dam for power put so far down the river 
that after water falls over it there is no possibility of | 
diverting it onto the lands on which it ought to be used in 
our own country, because those lands are at too high an eleva- 
tion. They can not be irrigated unless the water is diverted 
from the river at the Bridge Canyon dam. 


In tl Fall-Davis report there is a map opposite page 20 
and another opposite page 62, Plates V and XIX, and a tabu- 
lated statement of the lands on page 48, showing the area to 
be irrigated in the United States to be 1,220,000 acres 

That acreage would require for its irrigation 5,000,000 oacre- 
feet annually That being deducted from the total flow of 
16,400,000 acre-feet annually would leave 11,400,000 acre-feet 
per year te » down to Mexico by gravity. 

Fall-Davis report the Mulholland scheme has been 


Since the 


evolved to take 1,000,000 acre-feet a year to Los Angeles by 
pumping it 1.400 feet to Shavers Summit. From there it will 
run by gravity te Los Angeles. That additional diversion would 
still leave 10,400,000 acre-feet per year to go to Mexico. 


All the water they need in Mexico to irrigate 2,000,000 acres 
is 8,000,000 acre-feet a year. 

If the Black Canyon dam were built, the average regulated 
flow of the river to Mexico would never be reduced below an 
annual average of 8,000,000 acre-feet. 

On the other hand, if the Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon 
dams are built, all that water will be used in the United States 
of America, 

To summarize: If the Black Canyon dam is built— 

1. American speculators in Mexican lands. will get 8,000,000 
acre-feet of water per year to sell to Asiatic agriculturists in 
America and create ruinous competition for American farmers. 
2. That water will be taken from Arizona and will leave 
3,000,000 acres in that State a desert forever. 

3. Southern California will lose water for 1,000,000 acres in 
the coast basin of southern California that will otherwise be 
abundantly irrigated 

Keep that picture of disaster and irretrievable ruin in mind 
as the result of building the Black Canyon dam and power 
plant, 











Then look at what will happen if Glen Canyon and Bridge 
Canyon dams are built instead of Black Canyon. 

First. The 8,000,000 acre-feet will be used in our own country 
and the Mexican lands will remain a desert, thereby safeguard- 
ing us against every form of Asiatic aggression from that 
vantage ground in America. 

Second. The Arizona highline canal will be built to take 
water from the Bridge Canyon diversion dam. More than 
8,000,000 acres will be reclaimed under that canal in Arizona. 
That will create 10 new taxable units of wealth-producing 
prosperity, each as populous and prosperous as the area under 
the Roosevelt system in the Salt River Valley. The annual 
taxes paid to the State and districts and municipalities by that 
newly created property will be at least $25,000,000 a year. 

Third. The waters will be taken to southern California by 
gravity for every municipality between San Diego and Ventura, 
including Los Angeles. In addition the system will ultimately 
carry enough more water to supplement local water supplies 
sufficiently to abundantly irrigate 1,000,000 acres now unirri- 
gated, or inadequately irrigated, in the coast basin of southern 
California. And the increase in State and county taxes annu- 
ally contributed from this increase of permanent wealth in 
California will be more than $25,000,000 a vear. A more in- 
tensive development and a denser population will immediately 
result in California than in Arizona. 

Anyone who has seen southern California 
what it would mean to the people of the 
America to abundantly 


and can realize 
United States of 
irrigate every acre of irrigable land 


| between San Diego and Ventura, or who has seen the Salt River 


Valley in Arizona and can realize what it would mean to create 
10 new units in that State, each duplicating in area and wealth 
production the present unit under the Roosevelt Dam, will 


| readily understand the immensity of the national crime involved 


when it is proposed to surrender to a group of American land 
speculators in Mexico at least 8,000,000 acre-feet of the flow of 


| the Colorado River, enough to irrigate 2,000,000 acres of land, 


from the regulated flow of the Colorado River which is indis- 
pensably necessary to the development above described in Ari- 
zona and southern California. 

And that national crime becomes nothing short of treasonable 
when the added fact is known that the use to which that land 
in Mexico will be devoted will be the establishment on it of a 
vast Asiatic agricultural colony and world seaport and manu 
facturing city, to breed an Asiatic-American war in the air as 
the result of the ruinous competition of Asiatic cheap labor and 
products with American farmers, workers, and manufacturers, 
and provide an Asiatic-controlled airplane base on Adair Bay 


| in Mexico. 


With the Black Canyon dam built to a height of 552 feet, the 
cost of the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project is estimated 
by the Reclamation Bureau of the Interior Department at 
$125,000,000. 

With the Bridge Canyon dam built to a height of 566 feet, 
and the Glen Canyon dam high enough to store 26,000,000 acre- 
feet, and those two dams substituted for the Black Canyon 
dam, the cost of the project, including the all-American canal, 
would be $175,000,000, 

The total power development at Black Canyon will be only 
550,000 primary horsepower. The development at Glen Canyon 
will be 345,000, and at Bridge Canyon, with the dam built to a 
height of only 566 feet, the development will be 1,015,000 horse- 
power, a grand total of 1,360,000 primary horsepower which can 
be developed at Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon. 

There will be a market for all that power before the works 
can be completed to furnish it. It will all be needed in Arizona, 
California, and Nevada without seeking u market in any of the 
other States. 

The increased cost resulting from including the Glen Canyon 
dam would be only $50,000,000, 

The increased power development would be 810,000 continuous 
primary horsepower. 

The increased annual net income value of that additional 
power would be $9,000,000 on the basis of value adopted by the 
estimate of the Reclamation Bureau in fixing the annual net 
income value of the 550,000 primary horsepower at Black 
Canyon at $6,100,000. 

That estimate adopted 4 per cent as the rate of interest on 
the capital to be investéd. At that rate the eapitalized value of 
the additional 810,000 horsepower developed by Glen Canyon and 
Bridge Canyon would amount to $250,000,000. 

That $250,000,000 would represent the added capitalized value 
created by the additional investment of $50,000,000 required by 
the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, accepting the basis of 
valuation adopted by the advoeates of the Bridge Canyon dam, 
which is absurdly low. 
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The average dividend earnings of all the power companies in | 


the United States is $36 per horsepower. 


29,160,000. At 4 per cent that would give a capitalized value 
of $729,000,000 created from an investment of $50,000,000. 


On that basis the | 
410,000 horsepower is worth an annual net income value of 


That huge return for an investment of $50,000,000 takes no | 


account of an additional potential 
1.751.000 additional horsepowef brought into existence by the 
building of the Glen Canyon dam. That potential power could 
be utilized by building the Redwall, Mineral Canyon, and 
Specter Canyon power dams to develop power with the stand- 


power development of | 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors-answered to their names: 


Ashursi Hale MeKellar Sackett 
Bingham Harris MeNary Sheppard 
Bratton Harrison Moses Shortridge 

| Bruce Heflin Norbeck Stewart 
Cameron Howell Norris Trammell 
Copeland Johnson Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Oddie Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Pine Wheeler 
Ferris Keyes Pittman 
Frazier La Follette Robinson, Ark, 


ardized flow of the river between the Glen Canyon dam and | 


the Bridge Canyon dai. 

In the face of these almost inconceivable additional benefits, 
Congress is urged to build the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon 
low-line project instead of the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon 
high-line project, not to save taking $50,000,000 from the Treas- 
ury that would have to be raised by taxation, but to avoid an 


additional bond issue of $50,000,000, making it $175,000,000 | 


instend of $125,000,000, the whole bond issue to be amortized in 
25 years. 

Bridge Canyon would be only 50 miles farther from Los 
Angeles than Black Canyon. It would be 50 miles nearer to 
every point of use in Arizona. 

Power at Glen Canyon is no farther from Salt Lake City 
than power at Black Canyon is from Los Angeles. 

If neither Utah nor Colorade provided a market for the Glen 


Canyon power, every single horsepower of it would be used in | 


Arizona and New Mexico. 
An extension of a power line from San Simon to Deming 


would mean the salvation of the farmers of the Mimbres Valley, | 


in New Mexico. 
be at El Paso. 
Mr. ASHURST. 
me for the purpose of calling for a quorum? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hower in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to his colleague? 
Mr. CAMERON. I yield. 
Mr. ASHURST. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 
for a quorum is entirely out of order at the present time, no 
business having been transacted since the last quorum call. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold that the 
point of order is well taken. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Arizona yield to the senior Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent at this juncture to 
introduce some amendments to the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
of any amendment at this particular point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
has been informed that there was a motion made to take a 


Only 80 miles farther, and the power would 


I object, Mr. President, to the introduction | 


Mr. President, will my colleague yield to | 


The call | 


Does the junior Senator from | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. The clerk 
will call the list of absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Capper responded to his tame when called. 

Mr. MAYFieLp and Mr. SrePHENS entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their hames. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. Puipes, Mr. Epwarps, Mr. SHipsrTeap, 
Mr. ScHALL, Mr. Borau, and Mr. WALSH of Montana entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

After a little delay Mr. Rreep of Pennsylvania, Mr. GovuLp, 
Mr. Grass, Mr. Ngeety, Mr. Gooprine, and Mr. Fess entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

USB OF COLORADO RIVER IN OUR OWN COUNTRY 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, “ where there is no vision 
the people perish.” 

Every American citizen who favors or aids the use of the 
Colorado River in Mexico is false to every obligation of human- 
ity and patriotism. The Asiatic-American war bred by that 
use of the river would be a war in the air—a war of annihila- 
tion—a war to determine whether the Asiatics or Americans 
should possess the fertile shores of the Pacific in America. 

Kivery American citizen who will learn the facts and give 
thought to them will be irrevocably convinced that the waters 
of the Colorado River must and shall be used for irrigation in 
the United States of America, and not in Mexico. 

They must and shall be used to reclaim 5,000,000 acres in 
Arizona and California, which should include irrigating 1,000,000 


|} acres in the coast basin of southern California, extending 


from San Diego to Ventura, instead of being used in the Im- 
perial Valley of Mexico and on the great citrus mesa stretching 


| away to the east from the Colorado River in the State of 


The Chair will say that he | 


Sonora, in Mexico. 
“Get the vision” of what the coast basin of southern Cali- 
fornia will be when every irrigable acre from the mountains 


| to the sea, all the way from San Diego to Ventura, is abun- 


recess until to-morrow, and, therefore, the point raised by the | 


Senator from Arizona is in order. 
Mr. JOHNSON. 


Pardon me a moment, Mr. President, but | 


the motion to take a recess was made prior to the calling of | 


the roll for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the motion was put after the call of the quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But the motion was made prior to calling 
the roll for a quorum. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. 
California yield to me? 

Mr. CAMERON. I still have the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to observe that the roll was actually 
called, responses were made, and the result announced after—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. After the motion. 

Mr. ASHURST. After the motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, some business must have intervened. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold that vot- 
ing upon the motion to take a recess is business, and therefore 
the point raised by the Senator from Arizona is in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence of a quorum, I desire 
to make that suggestion, but first I ask my colleague if he will 
yield for that purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Arizoua yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ASHURST. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 


President, will the Senator from 


Does the junior Senator from 
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dantly irrigated with local waters supplemented by an adequate 
supply from the Colorado River. Then every acre may be an 
irrigated rural home, and every town and city in that whole 
region will have an ample domestic supply from that river, 
and a dense population will sustain itself by labor in industries 
furnished with power from the inexhaustible waterpower re- 
sources of the Colorado River. 

“Get the vision” of what the Imperial Valley of California, 
and the Coachella Valley and the Palo Verde Valley, will be 
when those valleys, with their million acres of reclaimed lands 
abunduntly supplied with water from the regulated flow of the 
Colorado River have been transformed into intensively culti- 
vated garden farms, date gardens, orchards, vineyards, and 
vast fields of cotton, corn, alfalfa, melons, and vegetables, with 
all fear of flood or drought forever removed. 

“Get the vision” of what the State of Arizona will be after 
the construction of the storage dam at Glen Canyon, forming the 
largest reservoir in the world, and the diversion dam at Bridge 
Canyon, and the great Arizona high-line canal. That irrigs- 
tion system will furnish water for the reclamation of 10 new 
acreage units, each unit as large and rich and productive and 
populous as the Salt River Valley unit under the Roosevelt 
Reservoir. It will create new wealth that will be the basis for 
State and county taxes of $25,000,000 a year. It will provide 
over 3,000,000 hydroelectric horsepower for mines and industries 
that will be generated within the State. 

Then ask yourself what it is worth to the people of the United 
States of America to bring all that vast wealth and benefit to 
humanity into existence, and whether we can afford to surrender 
to Asiatics in Mexico the waters that will accomplish such a 
miracle if used in our own country. 
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if the regulated flow of the Colorado River is not used in 
Arizona and California, it will run down the channel of .the 
river by gravity to Mexico. If that happens, no power on earth 
can prevent it from being used in Mexico to create a vast com- 
petitive Asiatic agricultural annex in America, with a compet- 
ing Asiatic world seaport and manufacturing city at the head 
of the Gulf of California. 





rhe time has come when every American citizen who has an 

ounce of patriotism or loyalty to our own country in his soul, when 
every Americun business man or farmer who has an atom of 
ommon, every-day horse sense in his head, and wants to avoid 
uinous competition in the future, must first fix his mental 
above description of what the Colorado River, 
when used for irrigation in Arizona and southern California, 
will bring into existence in those States in the near future. 
Then he must turn to the alternative picture of a vast Asiatic 
ettlement and development from the Colorado River in Mexico, 
look it straight in the face, and— 

‘Get the vision” of what that Asiatic agricultural annex in 
America will be after its full realization. Except that it will 
be both Japanese and Chinese, it will duplicate the great city 
and plain of Cheng-tu, in the Province of Sze Chuan, in west- 
ern China, where a population of 4,000,000 is sustained by 

griculture on 1,600,000 acres of land irrigated by one system 
of irrigation works taking water from the Min River, a tribu- 
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| 


tary of the Yangtsze. Substitute the Colorado River for the | 


Min River, and the similarity is complete. In the Imperial 
Valley of Mexico and the Delta of the Colorado River and on 
contiguous citrus mesas around the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornin, with the waters of the Colorado River for irrigation, 
1.600.000 acres will sustain a population of 4,000,000 Asiatic 
competitors of American farmers, and reproduce the intensive 
cultivation and amazing fertility of the Cheng-tu Plain. 

The following description is quoted from The Yangtsze Valley 
und Beyond, by Bird Bishop, published in 1900 by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York: 


rhe Cheng-tu Plain has an area of about 2,500 square miles 
(1,600,000 acres) Its chief products are rice, silk, opium, tobacco, 
sugar, Sweet potatoes, indigo, the paper mulberry, rape and other oils, | 
m and cotton, along with roots and fruits of all kinds, both | 

skmelo1 and watermelons being produced in fabulous quantities. 
From any height the plain looks like a forest of fruit trees. * * * 
Oranges reappear in splendid groves, * * * The soil, absolutely 
destitut if weeds, looks as if it were cultivated with trowels and 
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to provide for that use, and to divert the water from the river 
to 5,000,000 arid acres in Arizona and California. 

And this must be done just as soon as the floods of the river 
are stored and the flow regulated for power, because the 
necessary irrigation works must be built and the water actually 
and in fact used to irrigate these 5,000,000 acres in Arizona 
and California before the use of the water in Mexico has 
established a claim under the comity of nations for the per- 
petual right to use the water in that country. 

Consequently, the building of these works for irrigation in 
Arizona and California must go hand in hand with the regula- 
tion of the flow of the river for power anywhere in its 
watershed. 

IF THE WATER GOERS TO MEXICO THIS IS WHAT WILL HAPPE) 

American land speculators now own practically all the lands 
that will be reclaimed from the Colorado River in Mexico, 
Those lands will be sold to Japanese. The new treaty between 
Mexico and Japan has made that certain. It was ratified by 
Japan in May, 1925. 7 

Under the rights and privileges granted to them by that 
treaty the Japanese will rapidly develop a population of several 
million Asiatics in the delta of the Colorado River and around 
the head of the Gulf of California, in Mexican territory, but in 
reality under Japanese control, 

The Japanese, under that treaty, will become Mexican citi- 
zens, buy and own the land, control politics, and cheerfully pay 
the taxes which will be a huge accretion to the Mexican 
treasury. They will densely populate and intensively cultivate 
an ultimate area of 2,000,000 acres of reclaimed land irrigated 
from the Colorado River. They will sell their products in 
competition with every American farmer in every American 
market. 

We sought protection from their competition by our anti- 


| alien land laws. And now we are contemplating giving them 


It has an estimated population of 4,000,000, and | 


is sprinkled with cities and flourishing marts and large villages, 
capital, having at least 400,000 people, Along the main 
pulation may be said to constitute a prolonged village. 


Cheng-tu, the 


roads the 


Once sure of the Colorado River for reclamation, as they 
would have been if the recommendations of the Fall-Davis 
report had been accepted and the Boulder dam authorized by 
Congress, this vast Asiatic settlement and development in 
Mexico would move rapidly forward to its full realization. 


With 500,000,000 to draw from in heavily overpopulated Japan | 


and China, the Japanese would bring 4,000,000 from Asia to 
this new Asiatic Eldorado in America in Japanese steamships 
just as fast as we regulated the flow of the river so they could 
be assured of its use for reclamation. If the Boulder dam 
had been built, this would have been immediately on the com- 
pletion of that dam. 

tf Arizona should be ecajoled, coerced, or corrupted into rati- 
fying the Santa Fe-Colorado River compact, the same result 
would follow, as it likewise would if the Federal Power Com- 


mission were to grant the power permit for a dam at Diamond | 


Creek, or if the Black Canyon dam were to be built as a 
substitute for the Boulder Canyon dam. The inevitable con- 
sequence would be that this Asiatic colony and city in America 
would be a breeding ground for international competition and 
friction, resulting in an Asiatic-American war, which would 
ultimately end in another World War worse than the last. 
Between those two alternatives of either using the water 


of the Colorado River in our own country, or allowing them | 


to go to Mexico for Asiatic agriculture in that country, the 


American people must make their choice. They can have | 


either the one or the other. They face the certainty that the 
water will be used in Mexico for Asiatic settlement and develop- 
ment, W we do not use it in the United States of America for 
irrigation, after having regulated it for power, as would have 
been done by the Boulder Canyon dam, or as would be done if 
the Black Canyon dam were constructed. 

if the decision of the people of the United States of America 
is to use the water in our own country, instead of to create 
Asiatic competition in Mexico, then there is no escape from 
the fact that the necessary irrigation works must be built 


the Colorado River to reestablish in the Imperial Valley of 
Mexico a more dangerous competition than existed in our own 
country, and in the Imperial Valley of California. 

Asiatic competition in Mexico, on lands irrigated from the 
Colorado River, will ruin every fruit grower, and every producer 


| of melons, vegetables, and garden or farm products in Arizona 


and Southern California who is dependent on a local market in 
those States. Every American farmer in any of the inter- 
mountain States or in Nevada or Utah, looking to the South- 
west for a market will find it absorbed by these Asiatic com- 
petitors in Mexico. The products from this Asiatic agricul- 
ture in Mex co will rub shoulders in competition with the 
products of American farms anywhere, which yield the same 
products and seek the same market. Every American producer 
will have to pay the American wages while his Asiatic com- 
petitors below the line in Mexico will pay the Asiatic wages, 
or cultivate their own little garden farms each for his own 
living according to their Asiatic standards, which is the most 
dangerous form of this rural competition. 

Asiatic competition will put out of business every citrus fruit 
grower in southern California as soon as the citrus fruit lands 
in Mexico irrigable from the Colorado River can be brought into 
bearing. The great level mesa extending far to the east from 
the Colorado River in the State of Sonora in Mexico is the finest 
citrus fruit belt in the world. It is several hundred thousand 
acres in extent, and large areas can be irrigated with a very 
low lift of from 59 to 100 feet from the Colorado River. The 
Japanese, With their immaculate orchards, will see to it that no 
ban on their products is maintained, and the efforts to secure 
tariff protection would end as it failed when the effort was 
made to get protection for lemons and long-staple cotton. 

Asiatic competition will cut heavily into the ocean commerce 
of the city of Los Angeles, because the Japanese, encouraged by 
their new treaty with Mexico, and to the great advantage of 
Mexico, will establish a competing world seaport on the Gulf 
of California, on the southern shore of this great citrus fruit 
mesa. They will give cheaper rail and water rates than Los 
Angeles to the markets of the world for all the products of 
the orchards, vineyards, gardens, farms, factories, mills, and 
mines of the Imperial Valley, the whole Colorado River coun- 
try, and the ultimate Southwest. Their ocean-going steamships 
will return laden with imports for that vast territory. This 
immense commerce will be lost to Los Angeles. 

I want to say right here that this would be the best seaport 
in the United States. Coming from the mouth of the Panama 
Canal, we have to reach San Francisco at the present time 
before we have an entrance to a seaport, that being the first 
port of entry on the Pacific coast. But here they would have 
the best kind of a naval base that could be found any place 
on the coast of the United States, located on the land which 
they have acquired bordering on the Gulf of California. 1 
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have gone into that matter in great detail. In 1909 and 1910 
I made a very careful study of the western coast of Mexico, 
and I can assure everyone in the Senate and in the United 
States that there is no place, either on the Atlantic coast or 
the Pacifie coast, for a rendezvous for a big Navy and deep sea 
harbor like there is at the head of the Gulf of California. 

Asiatie competition from this new Asiatic manufacturing city 
in America will be as disastrous to American manufacturers as 
was the Asiatic competition of the Chinese factories in Cali- 
fornia before the Chinese exclusion act stopped it. At this new 
competing seaport Asiatics will establish great factories to fab- 
ricate every product of human industry into which human labor 
largely enters. They will compete with every American manu- 
facturer. 
labor by the shipload from Asia, they will undersell in every 
American market. 
tween Asiatic wages and American wages. 

The new treaty between Japan and Mexico contemplates that 
exact thing. The industrial genius and capital of Japan will 
establish vast enterprises in Mexico. They will not compete 
with or exploit the Mexicans. They will bring to that country 
a new development otherwise impossible and a new prosperity 
which they will share with the Mexican people. Japan can and 
will supply all that Mexico lacks and needs to make our sister 
Republic one of the greatest nations of the world in the closest 
alliance with Japan. 

In all of Mexico there is only this one location where a new 


world port and manufacturing city can be located “ where | 


rail and water meet,” as they will at the point where this new 
Asiatic city in America will be established. At this point it 
will have a back country in Mexico of 2,000,000 acres of the 
richest garden and citrus fruit land in the world. Only a 
stone’s throw from our southern boundary line, it will have a 
rail connection with the whole railroad system of the United 
States of America. It will have a water connection from which 


No tariff will ever cover the difference be- | 








With their raw materials at tidewater and their | 


Japanese steamships will reach the oceans of the world and | 


ply to every world market, connecting with the Atlantic through 
the Panama Canal. 

That new seaport city will be at the head of the Gulf of 
California, on the northern shore of the gulf, about haif way 
between Mexicali and Tucson. 
and Ajo by branches to the north from a railroad running about 
125 miles from Mexicali to the new seaport on the Gulf of 
California and thence 150 miles to Tucson. At Tucson it will 
connect with the Southern Pacific and the El Paso and South- 
western, and over them with the Rock Island at El Paso and 
the Santa Fe at Deming. 

Once this new railroad, which is now under construction 
west from Mexicali, is completed, the traffic of the interior 
Southwest will slide to tidewater at the head of the Gulf of 
California, instead of at Los Angeles. Los Angeles will then 
have paid a heavy penalty for her acquiescence in the con- 
spiracy to steal the Colorado River for Asiatic development in 
Mexico. 

American manufacturers are asleep at the switch. They 
assume that they have no concern with the Colorado River, 


It will be connected with Yuma | 


while a conspiracy of American land speculators, scheming to 
make a huge profit by stealing an American river and selling it | 


to build an Asiatic competitive colony and manufacturing city 


in Mexico, would cut the very ground from under the feet of | 


many American industries by bringing the competition of the 


Asiatic wage scale to America and planting it where its competi- | ; oa 2 
|} get more than twelve-sixteenths, or 75 per cent instead of 40. 


tion would be inescapable. 

An Asiatic wedge would be driven into the heart of America! 
And if that should be done, as the result of the apathy and 
indifference of those who have the most to lose by it, agricul- 
tural, commercial, industrial, and labor competition will inevi- 
tably cause international friction that will in the end bring on 
a war between Asia and America. It will be a war in the air. 

The world port in Mexican territory under Asiatic control 
will constitute an airplane base within an hour by fast military 
airplanes from the city of Los Angeles. Whenever that war is 
begun, fleets of bombing planes will wreck every source of 
water supply in the Southwest, the Los Angeles Aqueduct; the 
San Diego, Bear Valley, and Hemet Reservoirs; the Roosevelt, 
Mormon Flat, and Granite Reef Dams; the Elephant Butte 
and Lahontan Government projects; and will ruin every city 
from Santa Barbara to El Paso and destroy their populations 
with fire and poison gas. 

CONSPIRACY TO STEAL COLORADO RIVER A MILITARY MENACE 

As a measure of national safety, to promote peace, to prevent 
war, to safeguard the world against a worse calamity than 
the last World War, the use of the Colorado River to reclaim 
lands in Mexico that are destined in that event to become an 
Asiatic agricultural annex in America must be prevented, by 
our own National Government, at all hazards, and with a 
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classification of the cost as a military necessity, ranking with 
the millions we now spend on Army, Navy, and fortifications. 

The world calamity that would result from the establish- 
ment of this little Asia in America, can be prevented in no 
other way but by using the water in the United States of 
America. That water must be used to build American homes 
under the American flag, develop American institutions, estab- 
lish American industries, and protect our country from the 
menace that alweys would hang over it if the Colorado River 
were used to bring into existence a vast Asiatic settlement 
and development below the line in Mexico. The question of 
what we can afford to spend for that purpose must be decided 
in comparison with the inevitable alternative of war—a war 
more destructive and disastrous than anything the world has 
yet seen. 

The Japanese have been forced out of California because 
we can not compete with them in this country. Their compe- 
tition below the international boundary line in Mexico would 
be much more dangerous. We have passed the antialien 
land laws which prevent them from even renting land in the 
Imperial Valley of California, or anywhere else in California. 
Shall we now give them the Colorado River to reclaim and 
populate the Imperial Valley of Mexico? 

Since the Japanese were legislated against in California, 
Mexico has made a treaty with Japan which extends a most 
cordial invitation to them to come to Mexico as citizens of a 
most-favored nation. There is a racial affinity between the 
Japanese and the Mexicans. The Mexican people will be 
the stronger from the merger of the races that will ultimately 
result in Mexico. The Japanese in Mexico will become a part 
of the body politic, just as the Anglo-Saxons or Europeans 
have with us. That is Mexico’s right, and it is equally Japan’s 
right. So far as we are concerned they may well say to us that 
it is none of our business. 

But it is our business when a group of American land specu- 
lators buy all the land in the delta of the Colorado River, in- 
cluding vast adjacent citrus fruit mesas, and then deliberately 
scheme to steal the Colorado River to reclaim that land and 
sell it to Japanese capitalists to become a Japanese colony 
with all the evil consequences to the United States of America 
that would result from the success of that speculation. 

And it is our business to frustrate that conspiracy by seeing 
to it that the waters of the Colorado River do not go to Mexico; 
but if we are to do that we must actually, and ir fact, use those 
waters in the United States of America. 

And right there is the crux of this great national problem. 

Shall we really, in good faith, do what is necessary to use the 
water in the United States, or shall we just talk about it, pass 
legislative resolutions about it like those passed in the last 
Arizona Legislature, and let it end in bluff and bluster, or in 
Sham and pretense, saying much and doing nothing? 

When the Albert B. Fall-Arthur P. Davis report was made, 
and the Fall-Davis newspaper interviews were given out, at 
the time the Colorado River Commission was meeting in 
Phoenix, Ariz., the fact was flaunted in the faces of those who 
demanded that the water should be used in our own country 
that 40 per cent of the waters of the Colorado River should go 
to Mexico and 60 per cent to the United States of America. 

The scheme proposed in that Fall-Davis report, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 142, known as the Boulder dam report, actually and 
in fact surrendered to Mexico eleven-sixteenths of the water 
for irrigation, with a good chance that they would ultimately 


Yet there are some who are still calling that report “the 


| Bible of the Colorado River” and urging the construction of the 


Boulder Canyon dam, or the Black Canyon dam, which is 
practically the same thing only a little worse. 

The Boulder Canyon dam, built to develop power, would drop 
the water back to the 706-foot level at the base of the dam. 
From that elevation it would never again be diverted by gravity 
onto any lands in Arizona and California except 1,220,000 acres, 
as set forth in the Fall-Davis report. The Black Canyon dam 
is farther down the river and would, if built, drop the water to 
a still lower level. The bed of the river at Black Canyon is 60 
feet lower than at Boulder Canyon. 

PATRIOTIC PUBLIC OPINION WILL UUTIMATELY PREVAIL 

The light is beginning to dawn. The people of this country 
are at last slowly waking up. The facts are becoming known. 
Few and far between are those who do not now concede that 
this second greatest American river must be used in our own 
country to reclaim our own deserts, instead of being given to a 
few speculators to be sold at a huge profit to Asiatics in 
Mexico. 

As yet, however, there are some who do not realize that the 
only way to make sure that the Colorado River shall be used 
for irrigation in the United States of America, and not in Mex- 
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ico, is to build the Irrigation works necessary for its use in 
our own country, and actually use it ourselves before 
alleged right to it can have been established in Mexico by prior 
use under the comity of nations. 

The the river has heretofore run to waste in the 
Guif of California to such a large extent, instead of being 
used in Mexico, is because the flood waters can not be used in 
Mexico for irrigation unless they are reseryoired and the flow 
the river regulated by storage in the United States. 
if store the floods and regulate the flow of the Colorado 
River and use it for power development in the United States 

and do not at the same time provide the necessary 


reasou 


ol 


we 


Aimerica 
works to insure its use for irrigation in our own country, then 
the regulated flow of the river will run to Mexico by gravity. 

Every drop of such regulated flow will be immediately 
diverted from the river and used in Mexico and made the basis 
for a claim under the comity of nations. 


ol 


THE COLORADO RIVER AMERICAN HIGH-LINE SYSTEM 


There is no practicable plan that can be devised by the 
genius of man that will provide for the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River for irrigation in the United States of 
America, and prevent their going to Mexico by gravity, except 
the building of the Colorado River American high-line system, 
which must include the Glen Canyon storage dam and reser- 
voir, 
line canal. 

The lands necessary to be irrigated in the United States to 
prevent the water from going to Mexico by gravity can not 
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any | 





the Bridge Canyon diversion dam, and the Arizona high- | 


be irrigated unless the water is diverted from the river into 
the Arizona high-line canal at an elevation of 2,000 feet above | 
sea level. 


The only place where the water can be taken from the river 
at that elevation is at Bridge Canyon. If the water is diverted 
at Bridge Canyon it can be led out by gravity over 3,000,000 
acres in Arizona, and can be taken by gravity to Los Angeles, 
or anywhere in the basin of southern California from 
San Diego to Ventura, between the base of the mountains and 
the ocean. 


coast 


Of course, there must be a large storage reservoir above the | 


diversion dam at Bridge Canyon. The only place where such 
a storage dam and reservoir can be constructed above Bridge 
Canyon to store the floods and regulate the flow of the river 
for use in the lower basin is at Glen Canyon. The Glen Canyon 


dum site is just above Lee’s Ferry, near the north line of 
Arizona. The reservoir would extend back into Utah, leveling 
that reach of the river between its canyon walls for nearly 


200 miles. 

Consequently it is mere idle talk to declare that the waters 
of the Colorado River must be used in the United States unless 
the fact is frankly conceded that this can not be done without 
building the Glen Canyon stornge dam and the Bridge Canyon 
diversion dam and the Arizona high-line canal. They must 
constitute the Colorado River American high-line system for the 
use of the waters of the Colorado River for irrigation in the 
United States of America instead of in Mexico. Without that 
system any declaration against the use of the water in Mexico 
as that embodied in the resolution passed by the last 
Arizona Legislature is merely “ words, words, full of sound 
und fury, signifying nothing.” 

No should be heard to make the declaration 
water should used in the United States unless they 
Willing to squarely meet the issue and demand the building of 
the Colorado River American high-line system, embracing the 
Glen Canyon dam, the Bridge Canyon dam, and the Arizona 
high-line canal. Otherwise the declaration deceives those who 
ignorant of the facts, and in that way does great harm, 
besides creating doubt as to the sincerity of the maker of the 
declaration 

The people of 


sucl 


one 


are 


the United States a whole face 
aud there is no escape from it, that they must either make sure 
and this Colorado River American highline system built 
and thereby use the Colorado River in our own country, or let 


as 


is 


the issue, | 


that the | 
are | 


it go to Mexico to be used to transplant millions of Asiaties to | 


America to compete with American 
and American manufacturers. 

It is only necessary that the American people should know 
the facts, to determine that question. 

No matter what else we may do in this country, if the Glen 
Canyon storage dam and the Bridge Canyon diversion dam 
and the Arizona highline canal are not built, the Asiatics in 
Mexico will get 8,000,000 acre-feet of water annually from the 
Colorado River, and that is enough to irrigate 2,000,000 acres 
in Mexico. 

They will that 8,000,000 acre-feet annually just as soon 
as the river is regulated for power in the United States, as was 


labor, American farmers, | 
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proposed to be done at the Boulder Canyon dam by the Fali- 
Davis report, and as is now proposed to be done at the Black 
Canyon dam, which is urged as a substitute for the Boulder 
Canyon dam, on account of better bedrock conditions. The 
Black Canyon site is only 40 miles farther down the river than 
the Boulder Canyon site, and would use the same reservoir site 
for storage. 

The time has come when the development of the Colorado 
River for power is inevitable. The power is needed, and com 
munities needing the power will not go without it merely to 
prevent Mexico from getting the water for irrigation. That 
has been proved by the campaign for the Boulder Canyon- 
Black Canyon power project. 

If the Colorado River compact were ratified, as formulated 
at Santa Fe, or if the Boulder Canyon dam or the Black 
Canyon dam or the Diamond Creek dam were built, Mexico 
would get not less than 8,000,000 acre-feet annually, enough to 
irrigate 2,000,000 acres. 

The reasons for that is that if either of those four things 
were done, it would be impossible to ever get the Bridge 


| Canyon dam built, and at no other place on the river can the 


water be diverted at a high enough elevation to irrigate the 
lands in the United States of America. 

If the Colorado River American high-line system, herein- 
after explained and advocated, including the Glen Canyon 
storage dam and the Bridge Canyon diversion dam, and the 
Arizona highline canal, is built, that 8,000,000 acre-feet annu- 
ally will not go to Mexico. It will be used to irrigate 5,000,000 
acres in Arizona and California. 


THE REGULATED FLOW OF THE COLORADO RIVER 
The total regulated flow of the Colorado River, averaged 


over 20 years, is something over 16,000,000 acre-feet at 
Laguna Dam above the mouth of the Gila River. 
of the Gila River are not included in this estimate, 

It was estimated at 16,400,000 acre-feet in Senate Document 
142, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, page 5. It was 
estimated at 16,200,000 acre-feet in United Slates Geological 
Survey Water Supply Paper 395, page 192. 

It is conceded that there will be no appreciable diminution of 
this flow for many years resulting from increased irrigation in 
the upper basin. In the meantime, the water necessarily goes 
to Mexico, and they will have set up a prior claim under the 
comity of nations by actual use in Mexico long before the water 
can be used in the upper basin. The Mexican lands, long owned 
and cultivated by Asiatics, will thereby cut out any latent 
right of the upper basin to take it away from them at some 
future time. As against any use in the United States of 
America the rights of the upper basin can be reserved, but any 
such reservation would be practically futile as against actual 
use by the Japanese in Mexico. 

All the regulated flow of the Colorado River, everything that 
comes into the lower basin, will be used in Mexico for irriga- 
tion as fast as it is regulated in the United States of America 
except what is actually used for irrigation in Arizona and Cali 
fornia. 

If the Arizona high-line canal is not built, the area irrigable 
Arizona and California is fixed by the Fall-Davis report 


the 
The waters 


in 


(S. Doc. No. 142) at 1,220,000 acres in both States; 940.- 
000 in California and 280,000 in Arizona. This will require 
not over 5,000,000 acre-feet annually. Add to this 1,000,000 


acre-feet anually for Los Angeles, and the total for California 
and Arizona is 6,000,000 acre-feet. 

Let it be assumed that Arizona will dry up the Gila River, 
and that the upper basin will gradually increase their use 
2,000,000 acre-feet more. Even then the total use in the United 
States of America would, under those circumstances, be only 
8,000,000 acre-feet, which leaves the remaining 8,000,000 acre- 
feet for Mexico. 

If the Boulder Canyon dam and reservoir had been built 
as proposed in the Fall-Davis report, already referred to, that 
8,000,000 acre-feet annually would have gone to Mexico forever. 
It would have been stored and regulated in the United States 
of America, and used in Mexico to create an Asiatic agricul- 
tural annex in America comprising an ultimate 2,000,000 acres, 
with a population of four or five million Asiatics, around the 
head of the Gulf of California in Mexico. 

It matters not where the water is stored in the United States 
of America; if it is used in this country for power development, 
after being regulated for that purpose by the storage of the 
floods, and is not used for irrigation in this country, then what 
is not used for irrigation in our ewn country must inevitably 
go to Mexico and be used there for irrigation. So, even though 
the Glen Canyon dam were built for storage, if the Bridge 
Canyon dam were not also built for diversion and the Arizona 
high-line canal also built for the transmission of the water 
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the point of diversion to 
try, Mexico would still get the water for irrigation. 

water must be stored in a reservoir higher up the river 

the Bridge Canyon dam, and Glen Canyon is the only 
e where it can be done. Therefore, to emphasize this 
endously important fact, let it be said again that the whole 


m for irrigating our own country for the benefit of 
\nericans, instead of irrigating Mexico for the benefit of 
ities, necessitates not.only the Glen Canyon dam for stor- 
but also the Bridge Canyon dam for diversion and the 


oua high-line canal for the transmission of the water to the 
is to be irrigated. 
| that fact be constantly borne in mind. All the water 
comes to the lower basin of the Colorado River that is 
ised in California can and must be used in Arizona. No 
e questions but that Nevada should have water to irrigate 
ill the lands that can be reclaimed in that State from the Colo- 
rado River: but the area does not exceed 100,000 acres, requir- 
y only 300,000 acre-feet of water annually. This land can be 
rigated if the Bridge Canyon dam is built, but would be sub- 
erged under the reservoir created by either the Boulder 
Canyon or Black Canyon dams. 
California has asked for water for use in that State aggre 
vating ouly 4,000,000 acre-feet a year for irrigation and 1,000,000 
cre-feet for Los Angeles. If California wants more, she has 
not yet proposed any plan for using it in that State. To appor- 
»n water to California, when no plan for using it in California 
s contemplated or proposed by anyone representing that State, 
vould be merely to permit California te be used as a smoke 
<creen behind which to seeure the water for Mexico. 


t 


THE NATIONAT 


rhe problems of the Colorado River, the second greatest 
\ierican river, are national, international, and interstate, 
rhey can not be solved without the cooperation of the National 
Government of the United States of America, and they can 
solved without doing injustice to any of the States in the 
in or watershed of the Colorado River. 
Any right plan for the full development of all the resources 
he Colorado River now lying latent and undeveloped, be- 
this stupendous national asset is largely unused and 
ted, will have the support of all the States whenever the 
ure known to the people. 
The plan urged in the Fall-Davis report—-the Boulder Canyon 
ower project, which is now known as the Black Canyon power 


ru INTEREST AND OBLIGATION OF GOVERNMENT 


cause 
Wil 


fact 


project—will never have the support of the people of the coun- 
try at large, because .t is manifestly on its face a scheme to 


use the necessities of Los Angeles for power as a leverage to 

ire for American speculators in Mexican lands what amounts 
to a donation of 8,000,000 acre-feet annually, or 50 per cent 
tf the regulated flow of the Colorado River, to be sold to 
Japanese for a great Asiatic colonization scheme in America. 
Colorado River drainage basin naturally divides into 
he upper and the lower basin at Lees Ferry, just below the 
iorth line of Arizona; and nature has provided at that location 

great reassembling and reregulating reservoir known as the 
Glen Cunyon dam site and storage reservoir. 

rhe problems of the lower basin of the Colorado River must 
be separately studied and solved. They must not be compli- 
cated by any effort to interrelate them with the problems of the 
basin. All the water coming down the river from the 
upper to the lower basin, no matter when or how or for what 
purpose it has been used above, will find its way into the Glen 
Cunyon reservoir. It can drawn from that reservoir at 
uy time or in any quantity required for its highest economic 
‘© in the lower basin of the Colorado River in the United 
States of America. 

‘The annual flow of the Colorado River varies from a total of 
ubout 8,000,000 acre-feet to about 25,000,000 acre-feet, according 
us the years are wet or dry. To insure the conservation and 


rhe 


upper 


be 


use of all this irregular annual flow, a reservoir of at least 
10,000,000 acre-feet storage capacity should be built at Glen 
Canyon, in which water could be carried over from the wet 


years for use in the dry years, and the flow of the river equated 
in all years, notwithstanding seasonal variations. This would 
require a dam 653 feet above stream level, which would create 
a reservoir capacity of 41,454,580 acre-feet. See the “ Map, 
cross section, and area and capacity curves for Gien Canyon 
flood control and power site No. 1,” Plate V, opposite page 22, 
With photographs, La Rue report, Water Supply Paper 556. 
The Glen Canyon storage dam and reservoir should be built 


by our National Government for (1) flood control, (2) naviga 
tion, (3) river regulation, and (4) to safeguard the Nation 


against war and promote peace, by obviating the international 


competition and consequent friction which would inevitably 
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result from the creation of a vast Asiatic settlement in Mexico. 
These purposes are all within well recognized and established 
policies of the National Government. 
FLOOD CONTRO! 
For fiood control, this Glen Canyon dam and reservoir would 
protect the entire lower river from the menace of destructive 
floods from the Colorado River, all the way from Glen Cxunyon 


to the Mexican line, including the Mohave Valley, the Palo 
Verde Valley, the Yuma Valley, and the Imperial Valley 
Ninety per cent of the flood water that now menaces those 
valleys comes from above Glen Canyon. All possible danger 


from the floods of the Gila River should be eliminated by a 
flood-control dam to utilize the Sentinel reservoir site for flood 


control. It is conceded to be practicable and available for that 
purpose, and should be buiit. 
2. NAVIGATION 
The Colorado River is navigable, and in the future long 


reaches of it will be actually navigated to supply links connect 
ing with railroad transportation. This future use will be larger 
and of greater economic importance than the navigation of the 
old steamboat days on the river, before the railroads, when 
freight and passengers were carried as far up as Callville by 
the river route. 

The first link to realize this great potential future era of 
revived navigation on the Colorado River will result from the 
building of the proposed Glen Canyon dam. That structure 
will create a reservoir in the narrow canyon of the river which 
will provide a waterway nearly 200 miles long from Glen Canyon 
almost to the mouth of Green River, with long navigable reaches 


up the San Juan and the side canyons. This waterway would 
open up to the world all the southern part of Utah. It would 
connect at the Glen Canyon dam with a railroad that would 
be an extension to Glen Canyon from the present Santa Fe 
Railroad to the Grand Canyon at El Tovar. That railroad 
would be a necessary adjunct to the building of the Glen 
Canyon dam, and its cost would be justified by the future 


traffic that would be developed for the railroad by its connec- 


tion with this navigable waterway in Utah. It is officially 
estimated that if this great river improvement were made, 


200,000 tourists annually would visit this region. It would be 
of inestimable advantage to the State of Utah. 

Mr. NEELY. Mre. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fouierre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia? 


Mr. CAMERON. For a question. 


Mr. NEELY. I merely desire to ask the Senator if he will 
not talk a little louder. We can not heur him over here ut 
all. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
move over this way there is lots of room. 

Mr. NEELY. I do not want to crowd the Republican side 


of the Chamber. 


Mr. CAMERON. We welcome tbe Senator over here 
RIVER REGULATIOD 
National resources saved from waste and made available 


to produce new national wealth and supply the needs of the 
people would alone justify the building of Glen Canyon 
dam. The complete standardization of the flow of the Col 
rado River below Glen Canyon, and its equalization over a 
period of years of varying flow, would create over 4,000,000 
potential horsepower, and make possible the reclamation of 
5,000,000 acres of fertile but now arid land in Arizona and 
southern California, These national resources would be 
thus created practically out of nothing, and by the building 
of the Glen Canyon dam would be brought within reach of 
development by the States of the lower or by private 
enterprise or quasi public irrigation or power districts, or hot!) 


the 


vast 


basin 


combined, either with or without the cooperation of States on 
municipalities 
4 PREVENTION OF VAT 
Most import int of all, and the most urgent and inp ral | 
necessary reason for the building of the Glen Canyon dam by 
our National Government, is that if this is not done the larger 


portion of the waters of the Colorado River will go to Mexico 
und be used there to irrigate an Asiatic settlement ultimately 
cultivating 2,000,000 acres of land. This land will inevitably 
be acquired and owned by the Japanese. The scheme for its 
reclamation includes a world seaport on the north coast of the 
Gulf of California, with a railroad about 125 miles in length 


connecting it with Mexicali, and 150 miles in length to Tuesor 

Control of this railroad would give actual control of the coun 
try, just as the Japanese now control Manchuria through their 
control of the South Manchuria Railway. 
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There is no way to prevent the driving of this Asiatic wedge 
into the heart of America except for the National Government 
to build the Glen Canyon dam, 
ervoir only, for flood control, navigation, river regulation, and 
to safeguard the Nation against war, the 


Bridge Canyon dam and the Arizona high-line canal will fol- | 
the waters of the Colorado River will be absorbed | 


low. All 
for the irrigation of lands in the United States of America— 
2,000,000 acres in Arizona and 2,000,000 acres in southern Cali- 
fornia. Of the land in California, 1,000,000 acres will be in the 
Colorado River Basin and 1,000,000 in the coast basin. The 
building of the Glen Canyon storage dam thus becomes an in- 
escapable military necessity to prevent international competi- 
tion, obviate international friction, promote friendly interna- 
tional relations, safeguard against an Asiatic-American war, 
and preserve the peace of the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CAMERON, For a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where is that land—the 2,000,000 acres 
of which the Senator speaks? 

Mr. CAMERON. 
dary line, between Yuma and the Imperial Valley. 
map of it here which will be inserted in the Recorp. 
is, right there [exhibiting map]. 
California. 

We are living in an era of spasmodic economy. 


I have a 
There it 
Here is Arizona, and here is 


The Glen 


Canyon dam, built to a height of 653 feet, forming a reservoir | 


holding 40,000,000 acre-feet, will cost $50,000,000. It is more 
economical to spend that amount to build the Glen Canyon dam 
than run the risk of a war with Asia. Our late unpleasantness 
in Kurope cost this Nation $40,000,000,000, and it would cost 
many times that huge national expenditure to win a war with 
Asia. The big interests and men with big incomes who are so 
determined, at all hazards, to secure a reduction in their taxes 
should do a little figuring on the cost of a war with Asia. 

There may be some who do not “anticipate” an Asiatic- 
American war. There are no doubt others who do not wish 
to concede that we are “ preparing” for such a war. But the 
fact remains that we are spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to be ready for it when it comes—fortifying Manila, mak- 
ing Hawaii impregnable, protecting the Pamana Canal, patrol- 
ling the Pacific with our Navy, and launching our naval air- 
planes for flights to Asia, 

This is not written to object to the doing of those things. It 
is written to protest against making them all foolish and use- 
less, by establishing the enemy in our rear, while at the same 
time we make the war inevitable. We might admit that all 
these measures for national defense are taken only for the 
edification of the South Sea Islanders or the Aleutian Islanders, 
or to impress the Thibetans and Tungus Tribes. But is it not 
the last limit of national idiocy and infinite futility to spend 
millions upon millions for national safety or defense in the 
way we are doing, while we either ignorantly, or blindly, or 
deliberately, or treasonably, give away the waters of the 


Colorado River to be used to transplant a huge slice of over- | 


populated Asia to the back door of Los Angeles, and root it 
there at the head of the Gulf of California, in an Asiatic agri- 
cultural colony and world seaport. in Mexican territory, but 
under Japanese control, which, in the event of war with Asia, 
could not but constitute an Asiatic airplane base? 

From that Asiatic airplane base in Mexico it would be not 
over an hour’s run by fast military airplanes to every city in 
southern California and southern Arizona, and to all the great 
water supply in that territory and werks for its 
distribution for irrigation and domestic use. Their destruction 
would force the abandonment of that country for human habi- 
tation and transform it back into a desert waste. 

The mere suggestion that such a military menace would be 
created by a conspiracy to surrender the waters of a great 
American river to Asiatic aliens in Mexico is a shock to patriot- 
ism and loyalty to our country. Yet that is exactly what the 
Fall-Davis-Boulder Canyon dam and power project for the os- 
tensible benefit of Los Angeles contemplated, and would have 
accomplished, supplemented by the iniquitous Santa Fe-Colo- 
rado River compact, if the whole scheme had not been merci- 
lessliy exposed and held up to the public scorn which it deserved. 

Now. the Black Canyon dam has been substituted for the 
Boulder Canyon dam, but the scheme is still essentially the 
same. If anything, it is more treacherous and dangerous, be- 
cause more plausible and deceptive. 
to the 


sources ot 


soulder Canyon scheme that does not hold against the 


Black Canyon scheme. 
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If it is built as a storage res- | 


building of the | 


It is right adjacent to our southern boun- | 


There is not one objection | 
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| IF SUCH A SCHEME IS NOT TREASON, WHAT IS IT? 
Every man is presumed to intend the consequences of his own acts, 


And when the consequences of those acts are so inconceivably 
appalling and destructive to a nation, will its citizens be heard 
| to say that their only purpose was profit for themselves? 

Why were we so sensitive about Magdalena Bay, and the fact 
that Japan happened to have a warship anchored there, and 
now so apathetic about a project which creates for all future 
time a menace that strikes at the vety heart of the safety of 
this Nation and the peace of the world? 

Has a far-reaching conspiracy by American speculators in 
Mexican lands, promising a profit of half a billion dollars, 
| become so sacrosanct that it “doth make cowards of us alli,” 
and has the power to put to sleep the constituted authorities 
charged with the national defense; strangle efforts to arouse 
governmental agencies to a realization of national danger; 
suppress every expression of national patriotism; prevent the 
survey, study, and investigation of physical facts indispensable 
| to a right determination of the problem; deceive and mis- 
| lead the people by gross exaggeration of construction costs and 
undertake thereby to discredit practicable plans for using the 
waters in the United States of America? 

All this has been done in the hope that the people of this 
country will permit the waters to go to Mexico under the 
mistaken belief that they can not be used in our own country. 


THE FALL-DAVIS REPORT 


That report, entitled “Problems of Imperial Valley and 
Vicinity ” Senate Document No. 142, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session, was trunsmitted to Congress by then Secretary 
of the Interior, Albert B. Fall, on February 28, 1922. It fol- 
lowed the “Preliminary Report” which was transmitted to 
Congress by Arthur P. Davis on November 27, 1920. 

The “ Preliminary Report” was an even more brazen scheme 
than the later report for the reclamation of an empire in 
Mexico with our second greatest American river, without any 
effort to work out a plan for the use in this country of waters 
to which Mexican lands are now conceded to have no moral or 
legal right whatsoever. The United States of America has the 
| full and perfect moral, as well as the legal rights, under ad- 
| mitted international law to use those waters within its own 

territory. 
| ‘The preliminary report contained the following, which was 
omitted from the final report: 


TOLD ITS OWN STORY ™ 


No branch canal lines were surveyed for Mexican lands. The lands 
in Lower California would probably be best supplied by extensions from 
the Imperial Canal as constructed, and those in Sonora by enlargement 
and extension of the main canal of the Yuma project. 


The last suggestion is, in so many words, equivalent to a 
recommendation that the main canal of a United States Gov- 
ernment project, built under an act passed by Congress to 
encourage homemaking in our own country, should be used to 
build up a huge competitive production in Mexico to ruin the 
producers under the Laguna and Salt River Valley projects, as 
well as every other farmer in the Southwest. 
| The address of Albert B, Fall at the Riverside Colorado 
River Congress in December, 1921, was followed by the Fall- 
Davis report above referred to, transmitted to Congress on 
February 28, 1922, and further supplemented by the newspaper 
article from Albert B. Fall which appeared on page 5 of the 
Arizona Republican on March 23, 1922. The meat of this article 
will be found on page 1520 of the hearings before the Committe 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the House of Representatives 
on the Swing bill on April 23, 1924. 

Since Albert B. Fall ceased to be Secretary of the Interior 
others high in the councils of the National Government have 
ably continued his efforts to send the waters of the Colorado 
River to Mexico, and frustrate every effort to provide for their 
use in the United States of America. 

The weirdly inexplicable situation has existed that while 
belittling and endeavoring to discredit every attempt to save 
the Colorado River for our own country they strenuously pro- 
test that they are against giving Mexico any water. At the 
same time they advocate a plan which makes it impossible that 
| 8,000,000 acre-feet of regulated annual flow can go anywhere 
else than to Mexico. Then they crack the lash over Arizona 
and endeavor to force that State to surrender its own birthright 
and the rights of the Nation to this great national resource by 
the ratification of the iniquitously deceptive Colorado River com- 
pact as formulated at Santa Fe and repudiated by Arizona. 

Would anyone question the applicability of the word “ treas- 
onable”’ to a conspiracy to bring about the surrender and re- 
, annexation to Mexico of the territory acquired by us under the 
, Gadsden Purchase in 1853, and thereby nullify our alien land 
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sas to that territory, and open it up to Japanese exploita- 
, under the recent treaty between Japan and Mexico? 
Yet the national resource that would thereby be torn from 
rritory now under our flag would be of less economie value 
he United States of America than the waters of the Colorado 
r when used to irrigate 1,000,000 acres in the coast-basin 
outhern California, 1,000,000 acres in the Colorado River 
-in in California, and 3,000,000 acres in Arizona, with all the 
mpanying American population, production, and prosperity 
would result from that use of the water in the United States 
f America. 
It will not be long before the American people wake up to 
he fact that they are being grossly misled by 
- conspiracy. The vision will get into their minds of what 
airplane traveler of the future wiil see after that con- 
ricy has been defeated, who starts from Casa Grande and 
circles the Salt River Valley, sailing the air over green fields 


this Colorado | 


the | 


d fertile farms in the Paradise Valley, Deer Valley, 
Vicksburg Valley, the Bouse Valley, the Butler Valley, the | 
eat Cactus Plain, and then following the river back from 


Parker to Yuma. Then from Yuma to the Gillespie Dam, over 
ing the whole vast lower Gila River Valley teeming with a 
npy and prosperous people on irrigated farms. Then to the 
t basin of California and flying over all that is now in seuth- 
) California with the added miracle of what will be there when 
her million acres of now unirrigated land has been abun- 
tly irrigated from the Colorado River between Ventura and 
Diego. Then crossing the mountains between San Diego 
| the Imperial Valley, to view that marvel of fertility, for- 
safeguarded against the menace of either drought or flood, 
ii with the Palo Verde and Coachella Valleys making its 
nual contribution to the world’s wealth. 


When the general mass of the public mind bas once conceived | 


it vision, is it believable that they will throw it all away in 
rder that below the line in Mexico the waters shall be used to 
tim 2,000,000 acres of lands to be cultivated by Asiatics 
npetition with the farmers under the American flag, who 
waring their share of the burdens of sustaining American 
<titutions instead of Asiatie institutions? 

No attempt to “carry water on both shoulders,” or pretend 

« thing and do another, can be longer tolerated in this great 

ttle for the Colorado River. 

Lither the waters are to go to Mexico or they are not! 

If the Boulder dam is built, the waters go to Mexico. If 
the Black Canyon dam is built, the waters go to Mexico. If 
he Glen Canyon dam is built for storage and the Bridge Can- 
on dam is built for diversion, the waters do not go to Mexico. 
if the Glen Canyon dam is built for storage and the Bridge 


Canyon dam is built for diversion, instead of going to Mexico 
hose waters will be used to irrigate 1,000,0000 acres in the 

ist basin of southern California and 3,000,000 acres in 
\rizona. 


Just two things are necessary to accomplish that stupendous 
the United States of America. The first necessity 
that the National Government shall build the Glen Canyon 
dam at a cost of $50,000,000. It may recoup its investment 
from more than 2,000,000 potential horsepower of hydroelectric 
ergy brought into being by that structure; and 
The second necessity is that the city of Los Angeles will tem- 
porarily accept from the Bridge Canyon dam, only 50 miles 


enelit to 


rther from Los Angeles, the same resource of hydroelectric 
power that it is now urging shall be developed at the Black 
Canyon dam. Those two necessities being conceded, the rest 


the problem of saving the river for our own country becomes 
eusy of accomplishment. 

Where is the loyal and patriotic American who will hesitate 
called upon te decide that question for this country 
the Black Canyon project on the one hand and the 
Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project on the other? Whatever 
public sentiment been built up by newspaper advertising 
and propaganda in behalf of the Boulder Canyon or Black 
Canyon dam is a misinformed or uninformed public opinion 
und will vanish into thin air whenever the facts get before 
people. 


vuen 


tween 


has 


the 

The constructive plan hereinafter set forth, which includes 
the Glen Canyon storage dam and the Bridge Canyon diver- 
sion dam, will— 

(1) Prevent the waters from going to Mexico. 

(2) Insure the use of those waters in our own country. 

(3) Aff rd complete protection against Colorado River floods, 


(4) Settle the silt without detriment to reservoir require- 
nents, 
(5) Regulate the flow of the river for irrigation and power. 


(6) Irrigate 1,000,000 acres in the coast basin of California. 
(7) Reclaim 1,000,000 acres in Colorado River Basin in 
California. 
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(8) Turn 3,000,000 acres of Arizona desert into fertile fields. 

(9) Develop more power at less cost than any other proposed 
plan. 

(10) Furnish 1,000,000 acre-feet of clear, pure, desilted water 
to fully supply every future need of Los Angeles and all ether 
southern California cities for water for domestic and municipal 
use, to be pumped 1,400 feet or transported by gravity, as they 
see fit, provided always, however, and only upon condition that 
under no circumstances shall any water be allotted or apportioned 
to California or reserved to California in excess of that to 
which rights have already vested in that State, unless a prac- 
ticable plan is simultaneously adopted and its construction 
assured which furnishes an absolute guaranty that the waters 
shall be used in California and not in Mexico. California 
must not be allowed to be used as a stalking ox behind which 
to put through some subtle and deceptive scheme to secure 
water for Mexican lands. 

All waters not used in 

The above conditions, 


be used in Arizona. 
them, are completely 


California must 
each and all of 


provided for in the following specific, definite, and detailed 
constructive plan, which should be known as— 
THE COLORADO RIVER AMERICAN HIGH-LINE SYSTEM 

First. The Glen Canyon dam: The Federal Government of 
the United States of America must realize that the problem 
from a national point of view is one primarily of national 
security—of peace or war—rather than merely economic: and 
as measure of national defense against future international 
competitive controversy and conflict, as well as against the 


destroying forces of nature, must build the Glen Canyon dam 
to create a storage reservoir in which the whole flow of the 
Colorado River, both flood and normal, shall be impounded 
and reassembled for use in the lower basin, after having served 
every beneficial use to which it can be put in the upper basin. 

Second. The Bridge Canyon dam: In addition, for the same 
reasons, aS a necessary adjunct to the Glen Canyon dam, and a 
part of the same ultimate complete system for storage and 
regulation and diversion and use in the United States of 
America of all the waters of the Colorado River, the Federal 
Government must first build the Bridge Canyon dam to a 
height of 566 feet, as recommended in United States Geological 
Survey Water Supply Paper 556, entitled “ Water Power and 
Flood Control of Colorado River below Green River, Utah, by 
bk. C. La Rue, with a foreword by Hubert Work, Secretary of 
the Interior,” issued in 1925, which is known as the La Rue 
report. The recommendations referred to will be found on 
pages 45, 71, 72, and 77 of that report. See also Plates XLVIII 
and XLIX opposite page 72. The Bridge Canyon dam must 
subsequently be raised to a height of something over 800 feet 
to be used as a diversion dam. 

Third. The Bridge Canyon power plant: To bring into imme- 
diate use the great water-power resource thus created and pro- 
vide for an annual income from it while the other structures 
forming an essential part of the completed Colorado River 
American high-line plan are being built, the Federal Govern 
ment should build a power plant at the Bridge Canyon dam, 
when built to a height of 566 feet, to develop the full capacity of 
that dum for the development of hydroelectric power from the 
flow of the Colorado River when regulated by the Glen Canyon 
storage reservoir. 

The following estimate of that power capacity will be found 
on page 75 of the La Rue report, Water Supply Paper 556: 


lower capacit The static head at ti Bridze Canyon ite wonld 
be 566 feet The power capacity with this head ard the water supply 
given in the preceding paragraphs would be as follows Ras 


With storage in Glen Canyon and with irrigation and power 
development in upper basin as in 1922: 


Continuous power available, 1,015,000 primary horsepower 


This power plant would be only 50 miles farther from Los 
Angeles than the proposed power plant at Black Canyon dam 
It would be 50 miles nearer to all points for the proposed use 
of power in Arizona than a power plant at Black Canyon. The 
Bridge Canyon power plant would be only 10 miles farther 
from Jerome than the proposed Diamond Creek power plant. 
The power plant at Bridge Canyon would serve all tl 
of Arizona, California, and Nevada better than any her loca- 
tion for a large power devclopment anywhere on the Colorado 
River 

Ne iar 
at Br 

The 
Canyon site 


| the needs 
t 


is a market for the power is concerned, the location 
dge Canyon is preferable to the location at Black Canyon. 
foregoing facts alone show the superiority of the Bridve 
for a power plant over the Black Canyon site, and 
the temporary transmission of power 50 miles farther to Los 
Angeles for a few years is the only alternative advantage that 
can be pleaded in mitigation of the national crime of surrender 
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ing 8,000,000 acre-fect annually of the regulated flow of the 
Colorado River to be used in Mexico to create ruinous competi- 
tion for American agriculture and eventually involve us in a 
war with Asia. 

That fact alone shows the national necessity for an insistent 
and inflexible public demand for the construction of the Bridge 
Canyon instead of the Black Canyon dam and power site. 

An estimate has been made in the Interior Department, 
doubtless by the Reclamation Bureau, of the annual net income 
from a power plant at Black Canyon developing 1,000,000 horse- 
power. That estimate is $6,000,000 annually, which is thought 
to be sufficient to repay in 25 years the entire cost of the con- 
struction of works costing $125,000,000. 

Let the dam be built at Bridge Canyon instead of at Black 
Canyon, and the transmission lines for the distribution of the 
power in both Arizona and California will be completed when 
the dam and power plant are completed at Bridge Canyon, and 
then this annual net. income of $6,100,000 will be immediately 
available. 

Keep in mind the fact that this estimate of $125,000,000 as 
an aggregate capital investment is an official Government esti- 
mate approved by Secretary of the Interior Hubert Work, as 
is also the estimate of an annual net income of $6,100,000 which 
it is estimated will be “ sufficient to repay the entire cost in 
25 years.” 

It is further recommended by this same high and authori- 
tative official source that the proposed capital investment shall 
be provided by an issue of bonds of the United States of 
America, because that plan for financing “will obviate dis- 
turbance of the regular fiscal operations of the Government,” 
and “ will obviate provision by the Budget for the money needed 
during construction.” 

Accept this suggestion and apply it to the Glen Canyon- 
ridge Canyon system, and then analyze the proposition, and 
see what additional burden would be imposed on the American 
people as the cost of saving for the use of their own country 
8,000,000 acre-feet annually of the waters of the Colorado 
River for the irrigation of 1,000,000 acres in the coast basin 
of California, and the reclamation of 3,000,000 acres in Arizona 
that must be abandoned to the desert forever if the waters go 
to Mexico, as they inevitably will if the Black Canyon dam 
is built. 

In the estimate of the reclamation bureau above referred to, 
of the cost of the Black Canyon dam, the figures are mislead- 
ing. The estimate is for a 550-foot dam, and it is stated that 
the 550-foot dam will create a total storage capacity of 
26,000,000 acre-feet; but, as was explained by Engineer Wey- 
mouth when before the Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, of that 26,000,000 storage capacity behind the 
Black Canyon dam, only 15,500,000 is available storage, or, as 
he defined it, “ control storage.” The remaining 10,500,000 acre- 
feet is dead storage, unavailable for any purpose except to 
raise the level of the water so it will run over the dam at the 
fixed level to which the reservoir can be drawn down during 
the year for power development. 

Consequently the Black Canyon dam only provides 15,500,000 
acre-feet of available storage. If the remaining 10,500,000 were 
completely filled with silt the reservoir would be of just as much 
real service for water storage. 

Consequently the above estimate, when it refers to the cost of 
a “ 26,000,000 acre-foot reservoir” at Black Canyon by building 
a 550-foot dam, should contain the explanation that the actually 
available storage is only 15,500,000 acre-feet. 

There will be no difference in the cost of the dam and power 
plant at Bridge Canyon in place of that at Black Canyon, except 
that the Bridge Canyon site is the best site, and the cost would 
no doubt be less at Bridge Canyon than at Black Canyon for a 
dam of the same height. 

A reservoir at Glen Canyon providing actual and available 
* control storage” for the full 26,000,000 acre-feet would cost 
not over $40,000,000. A storage dam at Glen Canyon providing 
40,000,000 acre-feet has been estimated by engineers of unques- 
tionable ability to cost $50,000,000. 

Take the estimate of $40,000,000 for a “ 26,000,000 acre-foot 
reservoir,” which will really create that capacity of available 
storage, and add it to the estimate of $125,000,000, and we have 
the result hereinafter stated. 

The following estimate for Black Canyon is quoted from the 
report of the Reclamation Bureau, referred to above: 


Capital investment 
Estimated cost for 


26.000,000 acre-foot reservolr....co.cencccanceccuns $41, 500, 000 
1,000,000-horsepower power development. -~_ --.. 31, 500, 000 
Ths 0 ACen CN co ccna eneoeehe wie 31, 000, 000 
Interest during construction on above five years, at 
SS 2OF QR cccnnnmeieneieuennndioneemmatialiia® 21, 000, 000 
RAL... cnnnancedininetidwnmads anneeneconnune 125, 000, 000 
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Now add construction costs at Glen Canyon— 
Glen Canyon, 26,000,000 actual available 


kg NS ae vib be eis iisineatets $40, 000, 000 
Interest during construction, five years 
eS ae ae 10, 000, 000 


—————. $50, 000, 000 
Total cost with Glen Canyon storage reservoir and 

Bridge Canyon diversion dam to a height of 566 

feet, and power plant at that dam__-_~---..-.__ 175, 000, 000 

The estimated net annual income of $6,100,000 will pay 4 per 
cent interest on $175,000,000—the total cost of the Glen Canyon- 
Bridge Canyon system. 

Therefore, when the two plans are compared, the only 
advantage to the Federal Government of the Black Canyon plan 
over the Bridge Canyon plan would be that the costs under the 
Black Canyon scheme could be amortized in 25 years, by the 
application of $1,000,000 a year to that purpose which, under 
the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon plan would be absorbed by 
current interests on the added $50,000,000 of costs of construc- 
tion. 

Better than either of these two plans would be the adoption 
of a plan similar to the Smith-Fletcher plan for financing the 
construction of the complete Colorado River American high-line 
system, as hereinafter fully explained. 

The added cost for the Glen Canyon dam would be avoided 
if the Glen Canyon dam were substituted for the all-American 
canal in the Reclamation Bureau estimate. Undoubtedly a dam 
ean be built at Glen Canyon that would provide more “ contro! 
storage” than the proposed 550-foot dam at Black Canyon for 
$31,000,000—the estimated cost of the all-American canal in 
the above Reclamation Bureau estimate. 

If the all-American canal were separately financed, so that it 
would “stand on its own bottom” financially and the $31,000,- 
000 were spent to build the Glen Canyon dam to a temporary 
height, providing not less “control storage” than the Black 
Canyon dam, then the estimate would stand as follows: 


Glen Canyon reservoir for storage._._.................. $31, 000, 000 
Bridge Canyon dam to height of 566 feet-..-..--.------ 41, 500, 000 
1,000,000-horsepower development__-____._._--_-------- 31, 500, 000 

Interest during construction on above, 5 years, at 4 per 
ie scscsadien ty oan nts tea inlecaieng tals a cabelas ncatbeida adm 21, 000, 000 
OD a cechincincinkinthiiceieniciebeibtitamicnctitp tian teighiiliaih tp teavatapaliai 125, 000, 000 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NEELY. I hope the Senator will not consider it any 
very great asperity on my part if I ask what time he expects to 
conclude his address. 

Mr. CAMERON. It will take me at least two hours and a 
half longer. 

Mr. NEELY. If the Senator will further yield I think I 
should say that I owe it to the distinguished senior Senator 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON] to notify him now that I will have 
to break the promise which I recently made to him to’ vote for 
the bill. I understood the dam which is contemplated was for 
the purpose of generating power. I think the power ought to 
be generated down in that section of the country by wind 
instead of by water, so I am going to withdraw my promise. 

Mr. CAMERON. Under this plan the “estimated annual 
surplus, $6,000,000” could all be applied as contemplated in 
the Reclamation Bureau estimate and would “be sufficient to 
repay the entire cost in 25 years.” 

It is infinitely absurd and utterly inexplicable, in the face 
of these facts, that the Congress of the United States should 
be asked to build the Black Canyon project instead of the 
Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, when in addition to all 
the beneficial results that would accrue from the building of 
the Black Canyon dam, the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project 
will— 

1. Regulate and standardize the flow of the river through 
the canyon, and thereby create 2,000,000 potential horsepower, 
worth over $2,000,000,000, which would continue to be wasted 
if the floods were not stored and the flow of the river regu- 
lated until it reached the Black Canyon-Boulder reservoir at 
the lower end of the canyon. 

2. Provide an available storage capacity, actual “ control 
storage” of more than twice the “control storage” capacity 
of the Boulder reservoir with the Black Canyon dam, for 
a less proportional “capital investment,” thus making possible 
the storage of the full flood flow of the river in the years when 
that flow aggregates as much as 25,000,000 acre-feet. Of course 
25,000,000 acre-feet could not be stored and carried over for 
use in future years in a reservoir like the Black Canyon- 
Boulder Canyon reservoir which provides only 15,500,000 acre- 
feet of available “ control storage.” 

3. Create a diversion dam 566 feet high, which would only 
need to be raised an additional 259 feet to divert the water from 
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he river at an elevation from which it can be taken to Los 
Angeles or any part of the coast basin of southern California 
»\ gravity and led by gravity over 3,000,000 acres in Arizona, 
thus making possible the use of all the waters of the Colorado 
River in the United States of America. 

Phe practicability of thus raising the Bridge Canyon dam 

is a point of diversion for a gravity water supply for irriga- 
tion in Arizona, or for domestic*use in the cities of southern 
California,” is pointed out in the La Rue report, United States 
Geological Survey Water Supply “aper No. 556. The above 
quotation is from page 71 of that report, and the subject is 
further elucidated on page 77, where it is stated that the value 

the power which could be generated at the dam “ would 
more than offset the cost of the diversion dam,” and that this 
yee of the Bridge Canyon dam as a diversion dam would “ pre- 
clude the utilization of the Diamond Creek site.” 

The foregoing plan for building the Bridge Canyon dam to 
a height of 566 feet and afterwards raising it to 825 feet facili- 
tates comparison ‘between the Boulde: Canyon-Black Canyon 
oject and the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project; but a 
ill better plan for construction would be to build also the 
Parker dam for immediate power for Los Angeles and complete 
the Bridge Canyon dam to its full height as soon as possible. 

AMERICAN COLORADO RIVER HIGH-LINBE SYSTEM SHOULD BE FINANCED 
POWER DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE SMITH-FLETCHER REVOLVING BOND 


pt 


CE PLAN 


The Salt River Valley-Roosevelt Reservoir system is a success 
because of the value of its power development, and the fact 
that the value of that power has been used to help to finance 
the reclamation project. 

The Salt River Valley system would be a financial wreck to- 
day if it had been forced to put the entire burden of the con- 
struction of the reclamation system on the irrigated lands, and 
the power had been given to the city of Los Angeles, or to some 
other city, or to the Power Trust, as is now sought to be done in 
the development of the power and reclamation resources of the 
Colorado River in the lower basin of the river. 

That wrong system of development has been adopted as the 
basis of every exaggerated estimate of the cost of the works 
constituting the American high-line system, particularly the 
Arizona high-line canal. The most atrocious instance of this 
was the estimate of Army engineer water-power agencies, 
which put the cost of reclaiming 3,500,000 acres in Arizona at 
a total of $1,774,500,000, an average acreage cost of $535.71. 

Nowhere, either in that estimate or anywhere else, has any- 
one connected with the Army engineers or the water-power 
interests of the Federal Power Commission intimated any 
connection between construction costs for power and reclama- 
tion on the Colorado River. Yet that power is known to have 
a value of $2,400,000,000 and by far the larger part of it is 
just as much an asset of the State of Arizona as was the power 
that is now being and has in the past been developed in the 
Sault River Valley-Roosevelt Reservoir system, which is now 
being used to help finance that reclamation system. 

The Army engineer estimate above referred to places the 
construction costs at $175,000,000 for the “eanal and lateral 
system below Vicksburg, 3,500,000 acres,” S50 an acre. The 
plan urged in this brief includes even the main-line canals 
helow Vicksburg in the coustruction units to’ be financed by 
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the power, leaving reclamation to bear only the cost of the | 


local distribution systems. However, accepting the Army engi- 
heer estimate, the plan herein proposed reduces the cost of 


reclumation to $50 an acre, instead of $535.71 per acre. The | 


plan provides for the full development of both power and 
reclamation, and insures the reclamation of 3,500,000 acres 
Which would otherwise remain a desert farever in the United 
States of America, while Mexico would get the water and use 
it to develop Asiatic competition for American agriculture. 

The apparent determination of the Army engineer, Federal 
Power Commission, United States Reclamation Bureau, from 
the Fall-Davis report to date, to prevent the use of the waters 
in the United States of America with the inevitable alterna- 
tive that they will be used in Mexico, is a mystery that needs 
explanation. Pending that explanation there should be a 
suspension of the efforts to bamboozle, bluff. bully, or brow- 
beat Arizona into surrendering the water by ratifying the 
Colorado River compact or abandoning the fight for the Glen 
Canyon and Bridge Canyon dams und the Arizona high-line 
canal, 

The principle that power shall finance reclamation must be 
extended to the Colorado River development problem, and 
applied to the construction of all the works necessary for the 
fullest and most complete utilization of the resources of that 
river for both reclamation and power in Arizona, California, 
and Nevada. 
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From the La Rue Report, United States Geological Survey 
Water Supply Paper 556, the following is quoted: 





The power value of Colorado River between Green River, Utah, and 
Parker, Ariz., may be summarized as follows: 

“With the water supply as determined in 1922, and with the 
storage at the site near Lees Ferry (Glen Canyon), the total continu 
ous power available would be about 4,345,000 horsepower. If the 
plants operated under a load factor of 60 per cent, the total installed 


plant capacity would be 7,242,000 horsepower.” 


Four million horsepower is doubtless available for develop 
ment between the north line of Arizona, or Glen Canyon, and 
Yuma, Ariz 

The speech of Senator Charles H. Rutherford, in opposition 
to the Colorado River compact, delivered in the Arizona State 
Senate on February 20, 1925, contains a mine of valuable in 
formation on the subject of the value of Colorado River power 
and its development. 

The following is quoted from that speech : 


For, if the present United States average net Income available for 
dividends upon each horsepower per year, of $36, be taken as a fact 
the total ultimate income from the power available on the Colorado 
River within Arizona will reach the stupendous su $144,000,000 
per annum, which sum, if capitalized on the basis of 6 per it per 
annum, will show a total capitalization of $2,400,000,000 ‘ried by 
the river, 


Of course this requires that there shall be a market for the 
power, but there can be no possible question or doubt that, 
as has happened in California, there will be a market for all 
that Colorado River power just as fast as the necessary works 
can be built to make it available for use, and at a price that 
would net the annual income and ¢arry the capitalization above 
set forth. 

The plan hereinafter proposed and advocated for the building 
of the Colorado River American highline system contemplates 
the construction of the entire system in units which shall be 
built separately and consecutively, one after the other, as fast 
as, but no faster than the market for the power will be de- 
veloped, and provide an annual net income that will carry, 
and amortize in not over 50 years a bond issue on each unit 
large enough to cover all costs of construction, and interest 
during the period of construction. 

The Glen Canyon dam will regulate and standardize the flow 
of the river within a brief time so that the Parker power dam 
could be built and at least temporarily used to furnish an 
immediate additional supply of power to Los Angeles. That 
city has filed an application with the Federal power commis- 
sion for a permit to build the Parker dam for power, wherein 
the estimate of power that can be developed is fixed at 100,000 
horsepower. On page 85 of Water Supply Paper 556, La Rue 
estimates the power possibility of this site at 70,000 horsepower. 
The water would be afterwards used on the Yuma project and 
in the Imperial and Palo Verde Valleys and other low lands in 
the river valleys below Parker. 

This Parker power plant, so far as power is concerned, would 
be a temporary expedient, to meet the needs of Los Anzeles 
pending the completion of the Bridge Canyon power plant. The 
value of the power at the Parker power plant would justify 
the construction of the plant under some plan of cooperation 
between the Federal Government and Los Angeles and Arizona. 
Preferably the Parker dam and power plant should be built 
by the Federal Government as a part of the first unit to be 
constructed of the Colorado River American high-line sv<tem, 
as hereinafter specified. 

The proposed Los Angeles City Aqueduct, to furnish Los 
Angeles with 1,500 second-feet of water, or approximately 
1,000,000 acre-feet annually, for a municipal and domestic 
water supply, would be just as well served by the Glen Canyon- 
Bridge Canyon system as by either the Boulder or the Black 
Canyon dam. It could be undertaken at any time after the 
construction of the Glen Canyon dam was assured to create 
a storage reservoir to regulate the river's flow, provided the 
tridge Canyon power plant was assured as a source for the 
necessary power for pumping the water from the proposed 
point of diversion above Blythe to an elevation at Shavers 
Summit requiring a pump lift of 1,600 feet, as proposed by 
Engineer Mutholland. 

If this plan for pumping 1.400 feet to Shavers Summit were 
adopted, it would require the continuous use of more than 
200,000 horsepower, which could be furnished from the Bridge 
Canyon power plant. This 200,000 horsepower could be saved 
for use for other purposes if the gravity system instead of the 
pumping system were adopted. The value of the power that 
would thus be saved is estimated by La Rue at $100,000,000. 
Irrespective of that saving, and without taking the value or 
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cost of the power into consideration, La Rue estimates the cost 
of the gravity system at $164,000,000 and Mulholland estimates 
the cost of the pumping system at about $150,000,000. Those 
two estimates are so close to each other that it may be roughly 
estimated that the advantage of the gravity system over the 
pumping system is the value of 200,000 horsepower, whatever 
that may be regarded as worth. At $50 per horsepower, 200,000 
horsepower would be worth $100,000,000, It is claimed that any 
power project in California can be financed on the basis of a 
value of $200 per horsepower, and whatever the value is to- 
day, it will be far more in the future. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the water can never 
be taken to Los Angeles by gravity if the Black Canyon or | 
soulder Canyon dam is built. The base of the Boulder Canyon 
dam at stream level would be 706 feet above sea level and the 
base of the Black Canyon dam is about 60 feet lower than 
that. The level of the bed of the river at Bridge Canyon is 
1,207—500 feet higher than at Boulder Canyon. It is high 
enough so that if the water were diverted on the 2,000-foot level 
it could be taken to Los Angeles or to any other point between 
the base of the mountains and the sea in southern California. 

The penalty Los Angeles would pay if they were able to force 
the construction of the Black Canyon dam instead of the 
Bridge Canyon dam, and thereby donate to Mexico 8,000,000 
acre-feet of water that should be used in Arizona and southern 
California, would be that they would have perpetually and 
forever to pump water 1,400 feet that could be taken to their 
city by gravity from the Bridge Canyon dam. To pump the 
water they would have to use over 200,000 horsepower which 
otherwise would be available for municipal and industrial uses 
for which it will be desperately needed in the near future in 
either California or Arizona. 

The clarification of the water is most important for domestic 
use. If the water for the aqueduct were desilted at Black 
Canyon and then picked up silt and alkali all the way from 
there to the intake near Blythe, it would be unfit for domestic 
use when it reached the intake of the aqueduct unless filtered. 
On the other hand, if desilted at Glen Canyon, and again at 
Bridge Canyon, and still again at the Parker dam, the silt 
content would be negligible when it was diverted into the 
aqueduct. If the aqueduct started from Bridge Canyon dam, 
the water having first been desilted at the Glen Canyon reser- 
voir, and then again at Bridge Canyon, when it entered the 
aqueduct it would be crystal clear, pure, potable water for 
domestic use. 

It would be entirely optional with the city of Los Angeles 
whether they would use the Parker power plant during the 
construction of the Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon dams and 
the Bridge Canyon power plant. If they did so, there would 
be no need for installing the power plant at Bridge Canyon 
until the final completion of the dam to its ultimate height 
for use as a diversion dam for California and Arizona. If 
Los Angeles should decide not to use the Parker power plant, 
the power plant at Bridge Canyon could be installed when the 
dam had reached a height adequate for the development of 
power and so built that it could be adapted to the higher 
static head after the full completion of the dam to its full 
ultimate height. 

The fact must not be overlooked that under the American high- 
line plan, as proposed in this brief, the Glen Canyon dam and 
the Bridge Canyon dam can both be built simultaneously as 
quickly as the Black Canyon dam alone can be built, if the 
Bridge Canyon dam were to be built only to the same height as 
that proposed for the Black Canyon dam; but to build the | 
Bridge Canyon dam to its full ultimate height of perhaps some- 
thing over 800 feet would require additional time. However, 
the foundation conditions at Bridge Canyon are believed to be 
better than at Black Canyon. At Bridge Canyon both founda- | 
tion and side walls of the canyon are granite. 

No estimates of cost of the Parker dam and power plant are 
available except those made by the Arizona engineering com- 
mission, of which La Rue was a member. That report esti- 
mates the cost of the dam at $4,700,000, and of the power plant 
at $3,604,000, and the power to be developed at 82,000 horse- 
power, assuming a regulated flow over the dam of 10,000 | 
second-feet. 

It will thus be seen that the cost of the whole Parker dam | 
aud power plant and transmission lines to Los Angeles would 
be easily within the reach of municipal construction; but, if 
so built, it would have to be under careful restrictions and con- 
ditions which would make certain that no rights under it 
should ever be allowed to interfere with the ultimate adoption 
and construction of the best possible system for the use of the | 
entire reclamation, irrigation, and power resources of the river 
under the American high-line system when completed. 
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A dam at Parker is suggested at a part of the La Rue plan, 
set forth in Water Supply Paper 556, for the utilization of the 
resources of the river to best advantage. If built, it would 
always serve a useful purpose, justifying its construction as a 
part of the greater system ultimately to be completed. With 
the Bridge Canyon dam built and in use as a diversion dam, 
the river would be entirely diverted at that point; but there 
would always be more or less water coming into the river be- 
tween the Bridge Canyon and Parker dams—some years con- 
siderable, Other yeurs comparatively little. The Grand Wash 
and Virgin River and Williams Kiver enter the main river in 
that section of its course. In years of plentiful supply this 
water could be stored and diverted at Parker. In the dry 
years the supply would have to be supplemented with water 
from the high-line canal drawn from the Glen Canyon Reser- 
voir. This supplemental supply would produce power in the 
drop from the high-line canal, and being then used to stand- 
ardize the flow at the Parker dam the power plant at that 
point would always have a value, and ‘would never be 
abandoned. 

Whenever the Glen Canyon dam has been built for storage, 
and Bridge Canyon dam for diversion, and the Arizona high- 
line transmission canal has been completed from Bridge 
Canyon to The Needles Pinnacles, then the only dams that will 
ever be built or that could serve any useful purpose below 
Bridge Canyon will be the Parker dam and the Mohave dam. 
The Mohave dam would be built for flood control to safe- 
guard against any failure of any of the dams ultimately built 
between Glen Canyon and Bridge. Canyon, and for storage to 
hold back until beneficially used any waters coming from 
floods below Glen Canyon. The Bridge Canyon dam would 
have no value whatever as a storage dam. It would be used 
only as a diversion dam, and would also completely desilt the 
river at that point without any diminution of reservoir storage 
for either irrigation or power. The Mohave dam should be 
built whenever the Colorado River siphon is built as a unit of 
the California high-line transmission canal, and should be 
included in the third construction unit of the American high- 
line system. 

The Parker dam should be included in the first construction 
unit, and should be pushed to completion as rapidly as possible, 
for several reasons: 

First. It will provide Los Angeles with a supply of power 
adequate for all immediate needs pending the completion of the 
Bridge Canyon dam to its full height as a diversion dam. 

Second. It will provide water by gravity for the reclamation 
of 124,000 acres in Arizona and 140,000 acres in California, and 
would in that way meet the desire for some immediate develop- 
ment on the Colorado River. 

The lands irrigable from the Parker dam by gravity in Ari- 
zona are located as follows: Parker Mesa, 4,000 acres ; Colorado 
River Indian Reservation, 104,000 acres; Cibola Valley, 16,000 
acres; total, 124,000 acres. The lands in California are located 
as follows: Between the Parker diversion dam and _ the 
Blythe intake, 50,000 acres; Palo Verde Valley, 79,000 acres; 
Palo. Verde Mesa, 20,000 acres; total, 149,000 acres. 

The reclamation by pumping of any lands in either California 
or Arizona from the Parker dam as a source of supply should 
not be considered. In Arizona every available drop of water is 
needed for lands that can be irrigated by gravity from the 
Arizona high-line canal with much better economic results, 
and in California the water should be used in the coast basin 
rather than to reclaim more desert land in the Colorado River 
Basin. 

Whenever the resources of the Colorado River for both power 
and irrigation have been studied from the standpoint of the best 
interests of southern California, in the light of the constructive 
plan proposed in this brief, then it will follow “as the night the 
day” that— 

Southern California will insist, with a demand that will be 
irresistible, on the California high-line transmission canal and 
the Colorado River siphon from The Needles Pinnacles to 
Indio, and thence to near Cabazon, where a tunnel only 13 
miles long will bring the water into the San Jacinto Valley at 
an elevation of 1,500 feet above sea level. 

One reason for this is that the value of the additional power 
developed over what can be developed at the Black Canyon 
dam will cover the entire cost of the construction of the addi- 
tional works necessary for the transmission of the water from 
Bridge Canyon to the Indio power plant, and from there 
through the San Jacinto tunnel to the power plants in the 
coast basin of southern California. 

That statement, startling though it may seem, is proved by 
the following facts: 
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With the entire regulated flow of the Colorado River falling ' 


over the dam, and more than half of it necessarily going from 
there to Mexico, never less than 8,000,000 feet being thus as- 
sured to Mexican lands, the total power development at the 
Koulder Canyon or Black Canyon dams would not exceed 
550.000 primary horsepower, providing an installed capacity, 
with a load factor of 55 per cent, of 1,000,000 horsepower. 
‘he estimates that follow are all of primary horsepower, and 
must be compared with the §50,000 primary horsepower at 
Black Canyon. 

The comparatively small total of horsepower development at 
Black Canyon is due to the mistaken policy of trying to use 
the same dam for flood centrol, storage, irrigation, and power. 
The head is a variable one because of the variation in the 
level of the surface of the reservoir as water is drawn from 
it. The static head must always be less than the total height 
of the dam, because the drop for power is eStablished by the 
abandonment of the 10,500,000 acre-feet out of 26,000,000 
acre-feet to dead storage, leaving only 15,500,000 acre-feet of 
control storage. 

With these facts in mind, make the comparison: 

The development at Black Canyon is 550,000 horsepower, with 
all of the regulated flow of the river passing over the dam 
and used for power development. 

At Bridge Canyon, with all the water flowing over the dam, 
the static head would be 785 feet and the power development 
would be 1,280,000 horsepower, more than twice the develop- 
ment at Black Canyon, only 50 miles farther from Los Angeles, 
und 50 miles nearer to all points of use in Arizona. 

Now, to make the comparison, assume for that purpose only 
that the regulated flow of the river at Bridge Canyon is equally 
divided between California and Arizona, and California’s half 
of the water is taken across through the Arizona-California 
high-line transmission from Bridge Canyon to The Needles 
Pinnacles, about 12 miles below Topock, where the Santa Fe 
Railroad crosses the Colorado River. 

The drop constituting the static head at that point from the 
forks of the canal to the bed of the river would be 1,400 feet, 
and the power development, with only half the water, would be 
nearly twice the total development at Black Canyon. 

But to drop the water there is by no means the best plan for 
California. The total flow of the river at Bridge Canyon would 
be 22,000 second-feet. If half that is apportioned to California 
a transmission canal of practically the same size as the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, with a siphon under the Colorado River with 
no greater pressure than the siphon under the Hudson River, 
that brings water to the city of New York, will land that water 
at a point 1,600 feet or more above Indio, where the drop or 
static head will be twice that at Bridge Canyon. 

Let half the 11,000 second-feet that has been brought to this 
point from Bridge Canyon be dropped at Indio, and 5,500 
second-feet, falling 1,600 second-feet, will develop 704,000 horse- 
power. The formula for calculating power development will be 
found on page 39 of the La Rue report, Water Supply Paper 556. 

That 704,000 horsepower within 100 miles of Los Angeles, 
estimating its value at the low rate of $36 per horsepower net 
annual income, will produce a total net annual income of 
* 5,344,000. That is the amount which any private power 
company Owning the developed power would pay out as divi- 
dends on its stock after paying all costs of operation, and they 
would capitalize the asset on a 6 per cent basis at $422,400,000. 

The Sturtevant estimate of the cost of the Arizona-California 
high-line transmission canal from Bridge Canyon to The Needles 
Pinnacles is $137,000,000. Charge half of that to California, 
$68,500,000, and deduct it from $422,400,000, and it leaves a 
balance of $353,900,000 available, covered by the capital value 
of the power alone, to finance the cost of the construction from 
the Needles Pinnacles to Indio. 

The remaining 5.500 second-feet, about 4,000,000 acre-feet, if 
taken through the San Jacinto Tunnel, would develop 550,000 
horsepower at various drops in its fall from the outlet of the 
San Jacinto Tunnel, 1,500 feet above sea level, to the point of 
final use on the land for irrigation. Under this plan the same 
amount of power would be developed in the coast basin of 
southern California, as the Black Canyon scheme will develop, 
and 250 miles nearer to Los Angeles. 

The total power development under this plan—700,000 at 
Indio and 550,000 in the coast basin—-gives a total power de- 
velopment for southern California of 1,250,000 horsepower, de- 
livers 4,000,000 acre-feet of water for the irrigation of the Im- 
perial Valley at Indio, and carries 4,000,000 acre-feet through 
the San Jacinto Tunnel for power and irrigation in the coast 
basin, where it will irrigate 2,000,000 acres of land. 

The water duty in the coast basin is less than half what it is 
in the Colorado River Basin. In the latter basin it is 4 acre- 
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feet a year; in the coast basin, 1.75 acre-feet a year. There- 
fore, to the fullest possible extent that the water can be used in 
the coast basin instead of on new lands in the Colorado River 
Basin, it should be used in the eoast basin. 

But this almost inconceivably huge benefit to California from 
building the California transmission cana! from Bridge Can- 
yon to Indio, and thence through the San Jacinto Tunnel to the 
coast basin of southern California, is not all the benefit that 
would accrue from it. 

Suppose California should divide the water with Arizona at 
Bridge Canyon, and let California's half fall over the dam and 
go down the river to the Laguna Dam, to be taken out there 
for the irrigation of the Imperial Valley: California would 
then get 640,000 horsepower at Bridge Canyon, half of a possi- 
ble total of 1,280,000 that would be developed if all the river 
flowed over the dam. 

The total use of water for irrigation in the Colorado River 
Basin should not exceed 4,000,000 acre-feet. If the Los Angeles 
aqueduet were built, it would take another 1,000,000 acre-feet, 
making 5,000,000 in all from 16,000,000 acre-feet measured at 
Laguna Dam. The rest of the water would go to Mexico 
forever. California would lose 3,000,000 acre-feet a year of 
water to Mexico which could be used in California if the trans- 
mission canal were built from Bridge Canyon to Indio. 

That is not all. There would be a loss of water from Cali- 
fornia’s half of 1,000,000 acre-feet annually between Bridge 
Canyon and the Laguna Dam, which would be saved by taking 
the water across from Bridge Canyon to Indio in a cemented 
and covered canal. What would that water be worth in south 
ern California? It would irrigate 500,000 new acres, worth 
with that water $500 an acre to-day. It would be worth $1,000 
an acre within 20 years. 

Under present conditions, the river measures about the same 
at Glen Canyon and at the Laguna Dam. It picks up about a 
million acre-feet between Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon, 
and loses it between Bridge Canyon and the Laguna Dam. If 
standardized by the Glen Canyon reservoir, and the flow at 
Bridge Canyon fixed at 22,000 acre-feet, the loss from letting 
half the water run down the channel of the river instead of 
taking it across to Indio, would be 1,000,000 acre-feet a year. 
A much greater proportion of the water flowing from Bridge 
Canyon to Laguna Dam would be lost if the flow is regculated 
and all through the hot season of the year the water is flowing 
slowly through a shallow crooked channel and winding about 
over mud flats—than is lost now when the larger proportion of 
it rushes down in great floods as is the case at present. 

The saving of water represented by this 1,000,000 acre-feet 
saved by the California Transmission Canal from The Needles 
Pinnacles to Indio, worth to-day $250.000,000 in the coast 
basin, and having a potential value of $500,000,000 within 20 
years, is an added financial basis for building the canal from 
Bridge Canyon to Indio, and thence through the tunnel to the 
San Jacinto Valley. 

If a steady all-the-year round flow of 5,500 second-feet, an 
annual supply of 4,000,000 acre-feet, enough to abundantly irri- 
gate 2,000,000 new acres in southern California between San 
Diego and Ventura, making the land with the water worth 
$500 an acre to-day and creating an aggregate value for both 
of $1,000,000,000, were turned into the San Jacinto Valley to 
morrow by some convulsion of nature from the Colorado River 
it would instantly increase values in the coast basin of southern 
California more than $2,000,000,000. The mere fact that it was 
available would do that, and the financing of the cost and the 
construction work necessary to distribute the water for bene- 
ficial use on the land and to develop 550,000 horsepower would 
follow as a matter of course. 

No effort will be made in this speech to enter into a considera- 
tion of that field of values as a basis for the construction of the 
great works necessary to bring that water to the San Jacinto 
Valley for the coast basin. The power alone is sufficient basis 
for the cost of construction, under the plan for financing it 
hereinafter proposed. The agricultural values can be left to 
bear the cost of distributing the water for irrigation. Those 
values are ample, and more than ample for that purpose, both 
in Arizona and California. 

The plan contemplates the consecutive construction of the 
three units of construction, but there is not the slightest reason 
why all three should not be simultaneously constructed, if 
Southern California could be weaned away from the support 
of the conspiracy to surrender the waters to Mexico, after 
giving California 550,000 horsepower from the Black Canyon 
dam, and 4,000,000 acre-feet for the irrigation of the Imperial. 
Coachella, and Palo Verde Valleys, and 1,000,000 acre-feet for 
Los Angeles and to destroy Arizona by reducing her acreage to 
be irrigated from the Colorado River from 3,280,000 acres to 
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280,000 acres, and to send 8,000,000 acre-feet annually to Mexico 
to be used to develop a competitive Asiatic city and colony, and 
breed an Asiatic war. 

Let California accept, heartily, sincerely, and earnestly the 
all-zgravity American Glen-Bridge high-line plan, instead of the 
Black-Boulder low-line Asiatic-Mexican plan, and the whole 
American high-line all-gravity system could be completed in 10 
years. The Glen Canyon dam, affording complete flood pro- 
tection can be finished in six years, according to the La Rue 
report, and afford complete flood protection sooner than it can 
possibly be provided by the building of the Bridge Canyon dam. 





NATIONAI WEALTH 


RIVER CONSTRUCTIVE 


CREATED BY THE ALL-GRAVITY AMERICAN COLORADO 
PLAN IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Let the people of our own country once understand the value 
of the waters of the Colorado River as a national asset of the 
United States of America, and that moment the Black Canyon- 
Boulder Canyon project, with its subtly concealed purpose to 
surrender 8,000,000 acre-feet of water annually to Mexico per- 
petuntly, will be dead beyond hope of resurrection. 

No matter what new bill may be introduced, no matter what 
new scheme muy be proposed, no matter what bait or bribe may 
be offered to Arizona in the form of a royalty on power devel- 
oped in Arizona for use elsewhere, the acid test that will be. 


of the Nation and by the Congress of the United States, will be: 

Will it give that 8,000,000 acre-feet annually to Mexico to 
reclaim and irrigate 2,000,000 acres in the Imperial Valley of 
Mexico and on the great Citrus Mesa in Sonora, Mexico? 

If it does, no matter how carefully the wolf may have been 
concealed in sheep’s clothing, the people of the Nation will re- 
pudiate the scheme, and Congress will reject any proposed bill 
that would bring the scheme to fruition. 

The people of the United States of America and the Congress 
of the United States must know the facts demonstrating the 
value of this great national asset of the Nation which now lies 
latent in the flood waters of the Colorado River. 

The first fact necessary to be known is the available annual 
writer supply that will be provided for the lower basin, after the 
floods of the Colorado River have been completely reservoired 
in the United States of America, and the flow of the river there- 
by regulated and standardized, so that it will flow substantially 
the same volume of water evenly through the year—in all years. 

1. THE AVAILABLE WATER SUPPLY FOR USE IN THE LOWER BASIN 

The most satisfactory table establishing the water supply that 
will be made available for the lower basin of the Colorado 
River by the building of the Glen Canyon storage reservoir 
and Bridge Canyon diversion dam is to be found on page 37 of 
the Fall-Davis report, Senate Document, No. 142, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session. 

That table establishes the discharge of the Colorado River 
aut Yuma, averaged from 1902 to 1920, at a total annual regu- 


lated flow of 17,550,000 acre-feet. This includes the 150,000 
acre-feet diverted above Yuma at the Laguna Dam for the 


Yuma project, and includes also the now wasted average dis- 
charge of the Gila River, estimated at 1,080,000 acre-feet. 

That estimate of 17,550,000 acre-feet is an established and 
‘ependable estimate, which may be taken as a fixed fact in 
dealing with the problem of the use that is to be made of that 
water. One “ acre-foot” is water enough to cover an acre 1 
foot deep. 

Attention is called to the fact, on page 37 of that Fall-Davis 
report, that the lands on which the waters which were stored 
at Boulder Canyon would be used are so situated that there 
would be little return seepage from those lands. The lands 
referred to are the 280,000 acres in Arizona and 940,000 acres 
in California, which are elsewhere in that report, shown to be 
irrigable from the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project. 

That is one of the most important advantages of the Glen 
Canyon-Bridge Canyon-Arizona high-line project over the Black 
Canyon-Boulder Canyon project. The Glen Canyon-Bridge Can- 
yon-Arizona high-line project provides for the irrigation of high 
mesa lands sloping always to the river. 

First. All the lands irrigated from the Arizona high-line 
canal, from the intake of the canal at the Bridge Canyon dam 
to Lone Mountain Pass, would drain into the Colorado River 
between Bridge Canyon and the Laguna Dam, 

Second. From Lone Mountain Pass to the end of the canal, 
where it would tail into the Waterman wash, after encircling 
the Salt River Valley and Casa Grand Valley, the return seep- 
age would be into the Gila River above the Gillespie dam. 

Third. That return seepage would be redistributed through 
canuls heading at the Gillespie dam for use on lands adjacent 
to and draining into the Gila River between the Gillespie dam 
and the mouth of the river. 
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Fourth. The return seepage coming into the river below the 
Gillespie dam and flowing down the Gila River to its mouth, 
with a low pump lift, could be used to supply lands under the 
Yuma project for which water is to be pumped, or for the 
Imperial Valley, or it could be used by gravity to irrigate the 
200,000 acres in Mexico heretofore irrigated, 

The return seepage from the original diversion at Bridge Can- 
yon would increase the total volume of water available for use 
in Arizona and in the Imperial Valley of California not less 
than 4,000,000 acre-feet. 

The total water supply for the entire system would thus be 
increased 4,000,000 acre-feet as time passed and the under- 


| ground reservoirs became filled and the water table raised. 


The proportion of return seepage would steadily increase until 
it exceeded 4,000,000 acre-feet annually. 

Another increase of 1,000,000 or more acre-feet in the total 
available water supply would result from diverting the water 
from the river at Bridge Canyon and distributing it in a 
cemented canal system instead of having it run down the long, 
shallow, tortuous channel from Bridge Canyon to Yuma. 

The flow of the river is increased over 1,000,000 acre-feet 
between Glen Canyon and Boulder Canyon, but it now loses 
that increase by evaporation between Boulder Canyon and 
That saving would add another million acre-feet to the 
total supply available for the lower basin. 

The total supply available for the lower basin would thus be— 
Acre-feet 
. Discharge at Yuma, including 150,000 acre-feet diverted 


above for Yuma project and also including the 1,080,- 
000 acre-feet coming from the Gila River 


17, 550, 000 


2. Return seepage from waters originally diverted into the 
_ Arizona high-line canal at Bridge Canyon Canal__.. 4, 000, 000 

3. Saving of evaporation losses between Bridge Canyon 
EEE re darcethninn chest eitinniannltintahain adnan eabraninies 1, 000, 000 
III nid ciarcek hide henna, atthe ath aati 22, 550, 000 


The question of subsequent depletion of this total available 
quantity for irrigation in the lower basin is an intricate and 
complicated question, and has never been sufficiently studied 
to make it possible to reach an entirely satisfactory conclusion. 

This thorough study is one of the things most necessary to 
be done before any plan is irrevocably adopted for the devel- 
opment of the Colorado River. 

There are those who have studied the question for many 
years, and are qualified to form an expert opinion on the sub- 
ject, who are satisfied that future irrigation in the upper 
basin will never appreciably deplete the flow of the river at 
the north line of Arizona, or at the Glen Canyon dam. 

There are those who have made the most careful estimates 
and studies based on thorough investigation of the known 
facts who believe that the upper basin can never use more 
than half of the 7,500,000 acre-feet reserved for the upper 
basin in the Colorado River compact and that the only effect 
of that reservation would be to increase the quantity that 
would go to Mexico if the compact were ratified. 

The Fall-Davis report, Senate Document No. 142, above 
referred to, gives the following estimate of future depletion 
from use in the upper basin and from reservoir evaporation, 
on page 37: 

Acre-feet 


Future depletion from development in upper basin , 230, 000 


Future depletion from evaporation from reservoirs in 
CRRFOR SOCIOR coccinea ncn meenswnnncecosesenssceneces 2, 070, 000 
Totes ‘Cele “Gee cas pe ckebnewtsqwnbanee 6, 300, 000 


As heretofore shown, the total available supply, including 
return seepage, for the lower basin amounts to 


22, 550, 000 
Deduct from this the total estimated depletion 


6, 300, 000 


somenewesos 16, 250, 000 
IRRIGATED IN THE LOWER BASIN 


And it leaves the total available for use 
THE AREAS THAT 


The 16,250,000 acre-feet that will ultimately be available for 
use in the lower basin include 4,000,000 acre-feet from return 
seepage into the natural channels, which can again be diverted 
and used for irrigation. 

It tukes several years for this return seepage to develop. 
Until that happens the available quantity is limited to the 
original flow of the stream, but the return seepage is a steadily 
enlarging reflow into the river, increasing each year for a long 
period of time. 

If the 4,000,000 acre-feet of return seepage be deducted from 
the 16,250,000 acre-feet estimated to be the ultimate quantity 
available, it leaves 12,250,000 acre-feet available from the 
moment the construction of the irrigation works is completed. 


9 
2. 


CAN BE 


BUT THAT IS NOT ALL THE WATER THAT WILL BE AVAILABLE 


The 4,320,000 acre-feet estimated in the Fall-Davis report as 
the eventual depletion in the upper basin will continue to come 
to the lower basin for many years to come, It will flow down 



















river to the Glen Canyon reservoir until it has been actu- 
consumptively used in the upper basin. 

The process of depletion will be slow, extending over many 

rs before the water will all be used in the upper basin. The 

od that will elapse before that consumptive use has been 
fully accomplished bas been variously estimated at from 25 to 
150 years. 

In the meantime, until the water has been so used in the 
ipper basin, it will continue to flow down to the lower basin, 
and the total quantity available in the lower basin to start with 

hen the irrigation works are first built and irrigation begun 
will be as follows: 

Acre-feet 
without return seepage pnaldiinn 12, 250, 000 


ble quantity 
for upper basin depletion... ~~~ 4, 230, 000 


\ nt reserved 


Total quantity available for lower basin... .-... 16, 480, 000 


Were it not offset by return seepage, that annual supply 
night slowly decrease from year to yeur as the depletion 
esulting from the irrigation of larger areas in the upper basin 
nereased from year to year. 

But this fact must never be overlooked: Any depletion in the 

ver basin of the supply available for that basin resulting 
om a larger use in the upper basin would be more than offset 

h year by the steadily increasing reflow due to return seep- 

from lands irrigated under the Arizona high-line canal. 

Consequently the total quantity available for the lower basin 


ud never be less than the quantity available when the 
water was first turned out of the river into the canals. 

The importance of that fact can not be realized unless 
thought is given to it, so that the mind will fully grasp the 


fundamental fact that before the depletion by a larger use in 
the upper basin has been felt in the lower basin, it will be more 


than compensated for by the increased return seepage in the 
lower basin. 
The return seepage will always more than counterbalance the 


> 


depletion, and there will always continue to be 16,250,000 acre- 
feet or more available for use in the lower basin, provided the 
Arizona high-line canal is built. 

This remarkable creation of reflow or return seepage, which 

ill make it possible to increase the total supply available until 

ie return seepage extends 4,000,000 acre-feet, exceeds the 

e:itest possible depletion resulting from the enlarged use in 

upper basin, has never been heretofore taken into considera- 

on as one of the greatest values created by the Arizona high- 
line canal. 

Four million acre-feet of return seepage is water enough to 
more than 1,000,000 acres of land in Arizona and 

uthern California, and is worth for that purpose more than 
S500,000,000, 

Three hundred million dollars is more than enough to build 
the Arizona high-line canal. The Sturtevant estimate of its 

st from Bridge Canyon to the end of the canal at Waterman 
Wash is $212,000,000. 


rigate 


[If the Black Canyon dam were built, and the Arizona 
igh-line canal were thereby made impossible, the loss from 
is one result of the building of the Arizona high-line canal 

ilone enough to build both the Glen Canyon and Bridge 


Canyon dams, in place of the Black Canyon dam, with enough 
ver to build the Arizona high-line canal. 
With such facts as these staring any one in the face who 
ill take the trouble to ascertain them, can it be possible that 
can be permanently deceived or deluded by any 
ikke sereen that can be thrown out to get the Black Canyon 
dam built and a profit of a billion dollars put into the pockets 
of the American speculators in Mexican lands? 
lherefore, from the completion of the Bridge Canyon dam 
il the Arizona-California high-line canals, the full quantity 


public 


the permanent supply of 16,250,000 acre-feet for the lower 
isin will be available. 
That 16,250,000 acre-feet will adequately irrigate the fol- 
lowing lands: 
! Arizon 
280,000 acres comprising 130,000 acres in the Yuma 
project, 110,000 in the Parker Indian Reservation Acre-fnct 


project, and 40,000 acres of other river-level “lands, 
requiring for its irrigation 
3,000,000 acres irrigable from the Arizona high-line 
anal system, requiring for its irrigation._._..--~- 8, 000, 000 
In ¢ ilifornia: 
1,000,000 acres in the Colorado River Basin, in the 
Imperial, Palo Verde, and Coachella Valleys.__--- 4, 000, 000 
1.000.000 acres in the coast basin of southern Cali 
fornia, and including all irrigable lands not now 


irrigated between Ventura and San Diego 1, 750, 000 


Che Mulholland project for pumping water 1,600 
fect over Shavers Summit for a domestic water 
supply for Los Angeles, if built, will require--- 1, 000, 000 


Total in the United States of America....-. oie 


740, 000 | 
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In Mexico: 
The above apportionment and use of the available 
water supply will leave a surplus of 760,000 acri 

feet for use in Mexico, which is enough to irrigate 

the 200,000 acres, which is all they can claim a 

right to irrigate in Mexico. This 760,000 acre-feet 

would flow down to the international border in the 
channel of the Colorado River.._-—- Ribak 


Acres-feet 
760, 000 


lower 
~e= 16, 250, 000 


Total uses of available supply for the 
as lleandl 
$. LAND VALUES CREATED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project, as shown by 
the Fall-Davis repert, will irrigate 1,220,000 acres in 
the United States of America, of which 280,000 acres 
are in Arizona and 940,000 agres in California, all 
worth, when irrigated within 20 years_ _ diame 
The Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, In addition te 
this 1,220,000 acres, will irrigate the following lands, 


$610, 000, 000 


which will remain unirrigated forever if the Black 
Canyon dam is built 
«3,000,000 acres under the Arizona high-line canal 


in Arizona worth when irrigated within 20 years_ 1, 500, 000, 000 


1,000,000 acres in the coast basin of southern 
California, between San Diego and Ventura, 
worth, when irrigated within 20 years $1, 000, 000, 000 


Total additional land values created by the Glen 

Canyon-Bridge Canyon project “ 

These additional land values in the United States of America 
will never come into existence if the Black Canyon dam is 
built, because the water necessary for the irrigation of the land 
will be surrendered to Mexico irrevocably if that dam is built. 

Can the United States of America afford to make such a 
stupendous national sacrifice as that merely to enable a group 
of American speculators in Mexican lands to realize a profit otf 
approximately a billion dollars from their speculation of selling 
to Asiatics lands irrigated with the. water of the Colorade 
river ; when that water, if used in the United States of America, 
would create land values of $2,500,000 within 20 years? 

There wiil be no return seepage if the water goes to Mexico 
The losses from evaporation between Bridge Canyon and Yuma, 
which will be saved if the waters are diverted at Bridge Canyon, 
will continue forever if the waters are first used in Mexico. 

The from those two causes will aggregate 5,000,000 
acre-feet annually, and continue forever, if the right is estab 
lished to use the waters in Mexico, as must happen if the Black 
Canyon dam is built. 

The Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project will provide enough 
water to irrigate the 200,000 acres heretofore irrigated in 
Mexico, which is all they cen by any possibility claim a right to 
under the comity of nations. 

The Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project will provide not 
than 8,000,000 acre-feet of water for Mexico, which will 
increase the irrigated area in that country 10 times and bring 
2,000,000 acres under irrigation, to be sold to Asiatics to compete 
with American agriculture. 

American agriculture has troubles enough now without sub- 
jecting it to the competition of 2,000,000 acres in Mexico intens- 
ively cultivated with Asiatic coolie labor and irrigated from 
the Colorado River. 

The contrast between the plan for the highest utilization of 


© 500, 000, 000 


losses 


less 


the regulated flow of the waters of the Colorado River, which 
constitutes the all-gravity American Colorado River construe 
tive plan, and is based on the construction of the Glen Canyon 


dam for storage and the Bridge Canyon dam for diversion, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, the Mexican-Asiatic low 
line river level plan, based on the Black Canyon dam ufilizing 
the Boulder Canyon reservoir site, ought to be enough to satisfy 


| any fair and unprejudiced American citizen that the Black 
Canyon dam should be abandoned and the Glen Canyon dam 
built as a substitute for it. 
‘, THE BLACK CANYON DAM GIVES 8,0 ACRE-FPEET TO MEXICO 
The reason the Black Canyon dam gives 8,000,000 acre-feet 
annually to Mexico is that the dam is located so far down the 
river that after the water has dropped over the dam to develop 





| 
' 


power it has fallen to so low an elevation above sea level that 
it can never be afterwards diverted from the river hich 


enough 








} 
for the lands that are to be irrigated in Arizona or high enough 
to be taken by gravity to the coast basin of southern California 
The level of the bed of the river at the base of the proposed 
Boulder Canyon dam was 706 feet above sea level. Black Can- 


yon is farther down the river and still lower 

The water must be diverted from the river at an elevation of 
2000 feet if it is to be used for irrigation in Arizona or takes 
by gravity to the coast basin of southern California. 

Any scheme for pumping for reclamation is uneconomic and 
impracticable, and before it could be put through the waters 
would have been used in Mexico so long that the claim to them 
would have ripened under the comity of nations. 

As a national and inevitable consequence, onee the 


waters 


15, 490, 000 ' have fallen to the base of the Black Canyon dam, they must 






















































































go to Mexico by the law of gravity, and there they will continue 
to go forever. 

The quantity going to Mexico is easily established: 

On page 5 of the Fall-Davis report, Senate Document 142, 
is a table showing the average discharge of the Colorado River 
at the Laguna Dam, not including the Gila River. 

It is fixed at 16,400,000 acre-feet. 

From this must be deducted all that can be used for irriga- 
tion in the States of Arizona and California, if the Black 
Canyon dam is built. 

This is fixed by the Fall-Davis report at 1,220,000 acres: 

Acre-feet 

The water required for its irrigation ts_.... ~~. _..... 5, 000, 000 
Add the quantity required for the Mulholland Los Angeles 

RERCERCE OUNCE, snccncnanseedennianeneeaaaene 1, 000, 000 


And the total quantity that can be diverted from the river 
below the Black Canyon dam, so that it will not go to 
Mexico, is —— . en — — 6, 000; 000 

From the amount going to Mexico, a further deduction must 
be made of the quantity estimated on page 37 of the Fall- 

Davis report as the reservoir evaporation._-..__-.--.--- 2, 070, 000 





bis makes a total deduction of... ~~~ 


Deduct this 8,070,000 acre-feet from the total discharge at 
the Laguna dam of 16,400,000 acre-feet and it leaves to go to 
Mexico 8,330,000 acre-feet. 

That is more than enough to irrigate the 2,000,000 acres for 
the Asiatie principality in America. 

The foregoing facts are absolutely and unqualifiedly true. 

They are 

The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


They are as conclusively demonstrated by undeniable facts as 
that the Washington Monument stands in Washington or that 
the United States of America exists as a Nation. 

It would be a national crime to despoil Arizona, a sovereign 
State of this Union, and rob her of a natural resource of such 
stupendous magnitude as the waters to reclaim from the desert 
3,000,000 acres of irrigable land, leaving it an irreclaimable 
desert forever, and give that water to a group of conscienceless, 
if not criminally treasonable, conspirators against the peace 
and welfare of their own country. 

If the water goes to Mexico it will be used to drive an Asiatic 
wedge into the heart of America at the head of the Gulf of 
California and establish an Asiatic world seaport at the back 
door of Los Angeles and Arizona. 

It would shock the moral sense and patriotic instincts of the 
whole American people. 

That proposed national iniquity raises an “irrepressible con- 
flict’ as to which there can be no compromise, no concession, 
no adjustment. 

KLliminate that contemplated national crime from the problem 
and every difference between citizens or sections of the United 
States of America or projects proposed for the benefit of the 
people of our own country can be amicably adjusted. 

Arizona insists that the Colorado River shall not be stolen 
from her for the benefit of American speculators in Mexican 
lands. 


“ 


The objections of southern California will be just as vigorous | 


and just as implacable whenever the people of the coast basin 
discover that water enough to furnish an abundant water 
supply for Los Angeles and every other city and town in the 
coast basin from Ventura to San Diego, and every acre of in- 
adequately irrigated land in that territory, aggregating at least 
n million acres, can be taken by gravity from Bridge Canyon 
to Los Angeles and to that entire region between the moun- 
tains and the ocean. 


Let it be once definitely determined that waters shall not be | 


surrendered to Mexico to which she has no right, morally or 
legally, under international law or under the comity of nations, 


and no controversy remains that can not be amicably adjusted | 


between the interests in the United States of America. 
The total area irrigated in Mexico from the Colorado River 


was fixed by the Fall-Davis report in 1922 at something less | 


than 200,000 acres, requiring for its irrigation not more than 
740,000 acre-feet annually, 

if it were assumed that Mexico should be conceded a right 
under the comity of nations to the water necessary for the con- 
tinued irrigation of that 200,000 acres, the claim could not be 
for more than 740,000 acre-feet annually. 

Seven hundred and forty thousand acre-feet annually is the 
maximum limit of Mexico’s moral claim under the comity of 
nutions, 

Whether that claim should be allowed for the benefit of the 
American speculators who would profit by it depends on facts 
which cast a doubt upon it. 
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The American Government before conceding the claim should 
demand to know the whole truth as to the methods that have 
been adopted to frustrate every effort to bring about the 
utilization of the waters of the Colorado River in the United 
States of America instead of in Mexico. 

“He who comes into equity must come with clean hands.” js 
a motto of courts of equity that would apply with full force to 
that speculative conspiracy against the United States of 
America. 

There can be no doubt that there is in Mexico more than 
2,000,000 acres of irrigable land which could be irrigated from 
the waters of the Colorado River if the Black Canyon dam were 


| built. 





A large map which has hung in the office of the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the House of Representatives 
for many months specifies the lands irrigable in Mexico as 
follows: 

Areas in Mexico. “A,” under present canal system: Land & 
Water Co. of Lower California, 72,000 acres: small tracts near 
Mexicali, 10,000; International Co., 12,000; Imperial Develop- 
ment Co., 15,000; Easton tract, 15,000; Government lands. 
8,000; Colorado River Land Co., 208,000; total under present 
canals, 340,000 acres. 

“ B,” additional lands: Mesa lands under all-American canal, 
43,000 acres; delta lands, chiefly Colorado River Land Co., 
510,000; Sonora lands, 550,000; Pattie Basin, 400,000; total, 
1,503,000. 

Making a total irrigable area in Mexico of 1,843,000 acres. 

And this estimate does not include more than 200,000 acres of 
the finest citrus-fruit land in the world, in an absolutely frost- 
less region, on the great citrus mesa in the Mexican State of 
Sonora, lying farther east than the 550,000 acres of Sonora 
lands above referred to, which would ultimately be irrigated 
for citrus-fruit culture by pumping, as the Yuma Mesa is now 
being irrigated. 

The total area eventually irrigable in Mexico exceeds 2,000,000 
acres, 

If the water to irrigate that 2,000,000 acres goes to Mexico, it 


| deprives the United States of America of water which, if used 


| 





first in the coast basin of southern California and on the high 
mesa lands of Arizona lying under the Arizona high-line canal, 
will make 1,000,000 acres of land in southern California worth 
a billion dollars more than it is worth to-day, and will make 
3,000,000 acres in Arizona worth a billion dollars more than it 
is worth to-day. 

It will transform that 3,000,000 acres in Arizona into a 
fertile and populous region large enough to be the equivalent 
of 10 units each the equal in wealth and population of the 
Salt River Valley unit under the Roosevelt Dam. 

Arizona’s revenue from State, county and municipal taxa 
tion on that vast wealth-producing territory would exceed 
25,000,000 per annum. 

That is what Arizona loses if the Black Canyon-Boulder 
project is built. 

Is it conceivable that the Congress of the United States, rep- 
resenting the whole American people will wreck that vast 
national resource in order to present a fortune of a billion 
dollars or more to a group of American land speculators in 


| Mexico? 


It is unbelievable! 

And it is still more unbelievable when the fact is known 
that by building the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project this 
huge national sacrifice becomes unnecessary. 

Arizona cain not, under any circumstances, consent to the 
Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project, without consenting to 
her own ultimate ruin. 

The question to be first determined is whether some other 


| plan can be evolved which will not ruin Arizona, and will at 


the same time afford to all other interests and sections in the 
United States of America all the advantages they seek from the 
development of the Colorado River. 

If everything those interests or sections require can be given 
to them without injuring or destroying the future develop 
ment of Arizona, the plan that will do that will be adopted. 
whenever the facts are made known to the people of the entire 
Nation. 

The Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project should be known 
as the Asiatic-Mexican low-line, river-level Colorado River 
project, because if built it will surrender 8,000,000 acre-feet a 
year of water to Mexico and create an Asiatic annex in 
America, 

The Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project should be known as 
the all-gravity American Colorado River project, because it 
will utilize that same water in Arizona and California, where 
it will irrigate over 3,000,000 acres in Arizona, that must re- 
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main a desert forever if the water goes to Mexico, and 1,000,000 
os in the coast basin of southern California, having no other 

ce for an adequate water supply. 
Works NECESSARY TO BE BUILT 
Colorado River CONSTRUCTIVE 


FOR THE AMERICAN 
VLAN 


RING 


1. THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


Whatever plan may be adopted for the financing of the 
posed Boulder Canyon project, including the Black Canyon 
m. will fit just as well the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon 
ect, so in that respect there is no difference between the 


rhe all-American canal for the Imperial Valley is an integral 
t of both plans, and it matters not to the people of the 
Imperial Valley which plan may be adopted, so far as the all 
\merican canal is concerned. 
it is urged under both plans that the all-American canal 
uld be built and its eost eventually financed and paid for 
the power resource, so that no burden shall rest on the 
landowners, either now or hereafter, as the result of its 
ruction. 
rhe Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project as embodied in the 
rican Colorado River constructive plan goes further, how- 
er, and contemplates that the all-American canal shall be 
nented for the entire distance that it parallels the interna 
| boundary line and covered wherever necessary to pro- 
it from shifting sands. 
This additional cost should be regarded as a measure for 
ilitury safety for the Nation, and should be financed from the 
wer resource the same as the cost of construction for the 
l-American canal as included in the Black Canyon-Boulder 
( vou project. 
LOOD PROTECTION FOR 


IMPERIAL VALLEY AND OTHER COMMUNITIES 


Che Glen Canyon dam will provide flood protection for the 

perial Valley, the Palo Verde Valley, the Yuma Valley, and 
ill communities and lands in the entire flood-menaced region 
f the Colorado River country from Glen Canyon to the Inter- 
ational Boundary line. 

\ll the waters coming into the river below the Glen Canyon 
reservoir from every source could never create a flood below 
that reservoir that could by 
perial Valley. 

rhe Glen Canyon dam and storage reservoir would furnish 
complete flood protection from the Colorado River. 

The Sentinel dam on the Gila River should be built as an 
dditional safeguard, solely as a flood-control dam, 
Miami River flood-control dams. 

Che cost of the Sentinel dam would not 

five million dollars, and should be added to the project and 
its construction cost financed the same as other construction 
units, 

The necessity for flood-protection for the Imperial Valley 
has been the point most vociferously urged by those whose 
interest in the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project is chiefly 
because it will send the waters to Mexico. 

That protection is completely given without sending the 
waters to Mexico by the Glen Canyon dam and storage reser- 
yor 

The Sentinel dam on the Gila River is an additional safe- 
suurd, not provided in the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon 
project. 

8. REGULATION OF THE FLOW OF THB COLORADO RIVER 


(a) The people of the Imperial Valley want the flow of the 
river regulated so as to increase the low-water flow 
ation, 

(b) The people of Los Angeles want the low-water flow in- 
creased to supply their infiltration canal, from which they pro- 
pose to pump the water 1,600 feet over Shavers Summit to Los 
Angeles for a municipal supply. 

(c) The people of Los Angeles want the flow of the river 
regulated and standardized throughout the year so it may be 
used for hydroelectric power development. 

For all three of these purposes the flow of the river will be 
regulated just as well by building the Glen Canyon dam as by 
building the Black Canyon dani. 

For increased irrigation supplies in the low-water season, for 
a municipal supply for Los Angeles, and for power develop- 


| 


t the Glen Canyon dam will serve just as well; and it has | 


inuny advantages, even for those three over the 
Black Canyon dam. 

The Black Canyon dam is referred te by its proponents as 
creating a storage reservoir with a capacity of 26,000,000 acre- 
feet. This is a delusion. The Black Canyon dam will hold 
behind the dam 26,000,000 acre-feet, but 10,500,000 acre-feet 
of that reservoir capacity is “dead storage.’ Once filled it 


will never again be emptied, If that space were filled with silt, 


purposes, 


any possibility endanger the Im- | 


like the | 


exceed from three | 


for irri- 
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it would serve every useful purpose just as well. 
storage is only 15,500,000 acre-feet. 

The Glen Canyon dam can be built to a height that will 
create available storage of 26,000,000 acre-feet for less money 
than the Black Canyon dam can be built to provide only 15.- 
500,000 acre-feet of available storage. And even though the 
Glen Canyon dam were only built to a height sufficient to hold 
8,000,000 acre-feet, as suggested in the La Rue report, Water 
Supply Paper 556, it would fully serve the purpose of providing 
all three of the requirements above specified: (a) Increased 
water for irrigation in the low-water season; (b) the increased 
flow necessary to provide the 1,000,000 acre-feet annually to be 
diverted into the Mulholland-Los Angeles-Colorado River aque- 
duct system; (c) power development for Los Angeles. 

4. HYDROELECTRIC POWER FOR LOS ANGELES 


The most insistent influence behind the Black Canyon-Boulder 
Canyon project has been the Municipal Power Bureau of the 
city of Los Angeles. They have spent huge sums conducting a 
local campaign in behalf of it, subsidized the Boulder Dam 
Association, and spent a large amount in newspaper advertise- 
ments of the project in the Los Angeles newspapers. 

The Boulder Canyon dam, originally advocated, has been 
abandoned because of the great depth to bedrock making it 
impracticable to build a dam at Boulder Canyon. The Black 
Canyon dam is now advocated as a substitute for the Boulder 
Canyon dam, 

The objections to the Black Canyon dam hereinbefore set 
forth furnish a much weightier reason for abandoning the Black 


Canyon dam and the whole “ Boulder Canyon project” and 
substituting for it the Glen Canyon storage dam and the 


| Bridge Canyon diversion dam. 

There is nothing that the Black Canyon dam can provide for 
| Los Angeles in the way of power development that can not 
| be provided better by the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project. 
| The Black Canyon dam sends the waters to Mexico, and the 
| Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project does not send the waters 
to Mexico. 

Los Angeles has filed on the Parker site for a power dam, 
| which, its application states, will develop 100,000 horsepower. 
| The Glen Canyon dam will regulate the flow of the river 
so as to make the immediate utilization of this Parker River 
plant by the city of Los Angeles practicable. 

This site will furnish Los Angeles with all immediate needs 
for power. If Los Angeles wishes to build the Parker dam 
and power plant, well and good. It is entirely within the 
resources of the city. 

If Los Angeles wishes to have this Parker dam and power 
| plant made one unit of the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, 
| well and good. In either way, it provides Los Angeles with 
power for immediate use while the larger units of the system 
are being built. 

No California interest need have any anxiety about whether 
|} or not the Arizona-California transmission canal from Bridge 
Canyon to The Needles is or is not practicable, or whether the 
| waters of the Colorado River can be taken from Bridge Canyon 
|} to southern California by gravity. 

If California does not want the 2,000,000 acre-feet of water 
for the irrigation of 1,000,000 acres in the coast basin, and 
does not want the Los Angeles supply to be taken to Los An 
| geles by gravity instead of pumping it 1,600 feet forever, it is 
| not necessary to force it upon her. 

All the water California does not want can and will be used 
in Arizona, and that will prevent it from going to Mexico. 

The Bridge Canyon dam being built, the drop is so much 
| greater at Bridge Canyon than at Black Canyon that half the 
regulated flow of the river at Bridge Canyon will develop more 
power than all the flow at Black Canyon. 

if California should take only the 4,000,000 acre-feet required 
| for the irrigation of the lands in that State in the Colorado 
River basin, and the additional 1,000,000 acre-feet required for 
|the Mulholland aqueduct pumping scheme, making 5,000,000 
| acre-feet in all, supplemented by the Arizona water to be used 
|on low river-level lands, that water, falling over the Bridge 
Canyon dam, and producing power there, and again falling over 
| the Parker dam and developing power there, would generate 
approximately as much power as would be developed at Black 
| Canyon. 
| California would have to go about 50 miles farther than to 
| Black Canyon for the power at Bridge Canyon, but the power 
} 
| 
| 











at Parker would be nearer to Los Angeles than at Black Can- 
yon, and California would get without 
additional cost. 


5. TAKING THE WHOLE PROJECT INTO CONSIDERATION 


just as much power 


| (1) The cost of the all-American canal for the Imperial Val- 
' ley would be the same under either project. If the cost were 
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increased to cover cementing the canal, and covering it where 
necessary, that additional cost would be advanced by the Na- 
tional Government and repaid from the revenues from the 
power resources. 

(2) The Glen Canyon dam for flood prevention and protec- 
tion and for river regulation would cost no more than the Black 
Canyon dam and would develop 334,000 horsepower, enough to 
finance its cost. That power would be immediately needed and 
used in Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

(3) The cost of the Parker dam and also of the Sentinel 
flood-control dam could be added to that of the Glen Canyon 
dam, and it would still cost less than the Black Canyon dam if 
built to provide the same storage capacity. 

When the situation is thus analyzed it becomes manifest that 
if the Mexican scheme is eliminated every other interest in the 
United States of America can be provided with every benefit 
sought from the Colorado River, without any additional cost, 
under the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project. 


6. THB FINANCING OF THE BRIDGE CANYON DAM 


No matter which of the alternative systems may be adopted 
for the use of water from the Colorado River in California, that 
State can be supplied with as much power from the Bridge 
Canyon system as from the Black Canyon system, and at no 
greater cost. 

The power developed by the building of the Bridge Canyon 
dam will entirely finance the cost of the dam, and the power 
developed from the Arizona high-line canal will finance the 
construction of that canal, just as it financed the Roosevelt 
Dam and the Salt River reclamation project and is now ex- 
pected to tinance the all-American canal, 

The entire development of primary power at the Black Can- 
yon dam will be only 550,000 horsepower. The dam will be 
552 feet in height. 

At the Bridge Canyon site, if the dam were built to a height 
of 566 feet, as suggested on page 75 of the La Rue report, 
United States Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 556, the 
power development would be 1,015,000 primary horsepower. 

If the dam were built to its full height of 800 feet, the static 
head being 785 feet, as stated on page 77 of the La Rue report, 
the development of primary power would be 1,280,000 horse- 
power, 

Note here, again, that one-third of the water required to 
develop 550,000 horsepower at Black Canyon would develop 
over 400,000 horsepower at Bridge Canyon, and one-half of 
the water would develop 640,000 horsepower. 

This gives an idea of the power that would be developed at 
Sridge Canyon with the California water if it were dropped 
over the dam at Bridge Canyon and power developed with it 
there, and all the water for Arizona taken out into the Arizona 
high-line canal at Bridge Canyon dam. 

If 60 per cent of the water were taken out at Bridge Canyon 
for Arizona, it would develop 660,000 horsepower from the 
drops in the Arizona canal. 

Any way it may be figured there is over 600,000 horsepower 
available to finance the cost of the Bridge Canyon dam, and 
more than another 600,000 available to finance the cost of the 
Arizona high-line canal. 

If California does not participate in the benefits of the 
transmission canal from Bridge Canal to The Needles, more 
power can be developed for California under the Glen Canyon- 
Bridge Canyon project at Bridge Canyon dam, and at less 
comparative cost, than can be developed at the Black Canyon 
dam, because of the large share of the cost of the Bridge 
Canyon dam that would be allocated to the Arizona high-line 
eanal. 

Why. then, must the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon project 
be built instead of the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project, 
and why do its promoters cling with such desperate tenacity 
to the Black Canyon dam, if it is not because it gives the 
water to Mexico? 

Under the Glen Canyon-Bridge Canyon project: 

1. The Imperial Valley gets the all-American canal; 

2. The Imperial Valley gets complete flood-protection ; 
3. The Imperial Valley gets increased irrigation water ; 
4. The city of Los Angeles gets more hydroelectric power ; 

5. The city of Los Angeles gets 1,000,000 acre-feet for 
Colorado River Municipal Aqueduct ; 

And, in addition to all this: 

6. Southern California gets by gravity water to adequately 
irrigate 2,000,000 acres: 

7. Arizona gets 3,000,000 acres reclaimed that will remain a 
desert forever if the Black Canyon dam is built. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 


its 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the 
Hampshire? 

Mr. CAMERON. I do. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to ask a question. Does the Senator 
from Arizona wish to go on with his illuminating speech 
to-night, or does he wish to resume the floor at some other 
time? 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Does 
Senator from New 


CAMERON. I yield to my colleague [Mr. AsHursr]. 
MOSES. Does the Senator yield the floor? 
CAMERON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I move that the Senate take a recess in accord 
ance with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. ASHURST addressed the Senate. 
for 15 minutes, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
zona yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not wish to yield the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I note the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg the Senator not to do so at this time. 
I thank him. I do not wish to have any dilatory motion made 
I do not mean by that that the motion would be dilatory, but 
the able and the alert opponents might say, in some moment of 
injustice, that I had consented to some matter that might be 
frivolous. The Senator from Maryland is not in the habit of 
doing frivolous things. He is one of the Senators whose con- 
duct is characterized by high motives, and I hope he will excuse 
me. I used the word “frivolous,” but I am under fire. 1 am 
under a sort of a searchlight and do not intend that anything 
shall be done or consented to by myself that might hereafter 
be charged against me as having indulged in any sort of a 
filibuster. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does the Senator want to finish 
his speech to-night? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am hoping that the able Senator from 
California [Mr. JonuNson] will soon move to recess, in order 
to relieve me from the necessity of speaking, and relieve 
Senators from the necessity of having a speech from me 
inflicted upon them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I can not imagine that there 
could be anything more charming than a speech at this time 
of night by the Senator from Arizona. I am most anxious to 
listen to it, and if the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHreps], who 
has a speech, will only come in here and deliver it, I would be 
charmed, too. 

Mr. ASHURST. 


After having spoken 


Senator from Ari- 


Mr. President, from the time of my youth 
I have admired the senior Senator from California, and one 
thing that has attracted my admiration for him is that in the 


hottest conflict that Senator is always a 
thank him for his compliment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I simply want to call the attention of the 
Senator from California to the fact that I am paying close 
attention to the discourse of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I must not lose the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Iam delighted that the Senator from Colo- 
rado is paying such close attention to the discourse of the 
senior Senator from Arizona that he paid to the discourse of 
the other Senator from Arizona, and I am hoping that we 
may have the opportunity to pay that close attention to his 
dissertation upon this very important bill that I know he has 
prepared elaborately, and that he is ready to make between 
now and 4 o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. ASHURST resumed his speech. 
10 minutes, 

Mr. BRUCE. 
just a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I move that the Senate do now take a recess. 
It seems to me the Senator from Arizona might renounce the 
chivalrous impulses by which he seemed to be actuated when 
last I made the motion. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator from Arizona yield for that 
purpose? 


gentleman, and I 


After having spoken for 


Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me for 
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rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of | 
Senator from Maryland. 

\ir. MOSES. I do not like to interrupt the illuminating his- 
of the compact which the Senator from Arizona is entering 
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Mr. BRUCE. I move that the Senate now take a recess 


according to the unanimous-consent agreement. 


Mr. JOHNSON. The motion which I made has precedence 


and the motion of the Senator from Maryland is out of order. 


May I be assured that he will resume his speech when | I make the point that it is out of order and submit it to the 


meet again to-morrow? 
Ur. ASHURST. I shall regret very much to be obliged to 
further on the subject, Let» me say to the Senator from 


California [Mr. Jonson] who is not in the Chamer, but if 


il step in I will say to him—— 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
enator from Arizona be allowed to continue his observa- 
= to-morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

MOSES. If we take a recess the Senator from Arizona 

iid have the floor. 

Mir. ASHURST. I assure the Senator- 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 

Senator from Maryland that the Senate take a recess, the 
; being until noon to-morrow. 

On a division the motion was rejected. 

\ir. MOSES. Mr. President 

\ir. ASHURST. I must resume now. 

Vir. MOSES. It ought to be possible—— 

Mir. ASHURST. I can not yield for the moment. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has the 
floor 

Mr. ASHURST. It is no pleasure to me to be required to 
tulk to-night. I had to consult a physician late last week with 
respect to throat trouble and if my words are not painful to | 
others they are painful to me. I am glad at any time to have 
uy Senator move to adjourn or take a recess, but I repeat I 
do not intend that when this Recorp is explored in the future 
it can be said that I made a single motion which could be con- 
sidered dilatory or looking even toward a frivolous matter. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
one observation ? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I feel that I must yield first to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I can not permit this session to come to a close 
without expressing my opinion that no matter how repugnant it 
nay be to the Senator from Arizona to hear his own voice, 
there are those of us who wish to hear it, and 1 insist that he 





| 


shall be permitted to go on either to-night or to-morrow, as he | 


may see fit, 


Mr. ASHURST. I yield now to the Senator from Maryland. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


\shurst Fess McKellar Pittman 
Bingham Frazier McMaster Robinson, Ark 
Blease Gillett McNary Sackett 
Bratton Hale Mayfield Schall 

Bruce Hiowell Moses Sheppard 
Cameron Johnson Neely Shipstead 

( eland Jones, Wash. Norris Shortridge 
Curtis Kendrick Nye Stephens 
Edwards La Follette Phipps Trammell 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the junior Senator from | 
Nevada [Mr. Oppig] was here a few moments ago, but he has | 


been suffering from influenza and was compelled to leave. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I first ask that the names of the absent 
Senators be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the names of 
the absent Senators. 


The legislative clerk called the names of the absent Senators, | motion to vacate the proceedings 


and Mr. DENEEN answered when his name was called. 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Jones of New Mexico] is necessarily absent on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement also stand with reference 
to the last roll call this evening. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- | 


s<wered to their names. A quorum is not present. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I wish to state that the senior | 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrnu] is absent on account | 


of illness in his family, and, if the motion of the Senator from 


California shall be adopted, I hope the Sergeant at Arms will | 
| to argue the question of his appeal. 


not disturb him because it is his wife who happens to be sick. 
Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 


the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck], was | 
forced to retire from the Chamber this evening on account of | 
| the Chair. 


illness. I trust the Sergeant at Arms will not disturb him, 





| is in order. 


| Vice President. 


Mr. ERUCE. I understand the Senator makes the point. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I have made the point and ask the 


Vice President to rule on it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 


order. 


Mr. BRUCE. I will be very glad to have an opportunity to 


get information from the Senator from California, however 
dubious in value it may be. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 


the Senator from California that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the presence of absent Senators. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will exeeute 


| the order of the Senate. 


After a little delay, 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 


|} recess 


Mr. NORRIS. 
dilatory. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well 


I make the point of order that the motion 


taken. For the information of the Senate, the Chair will 
state that under the previous order of the Senate no business 
is in order except the securing of a quorum. 


Mr. BRUCE. I was hoping that the present occupant of 


the chair might reverse that decision. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sotto voce, the Chair will 


say to the Senator from Maryland that he also is a slave to 
precedent. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio will 


state it. 


Mr. FESS. Does the Presiding Officer’s decision mean that a 


motion to adjourn could not be made? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 


sent agreement no motion is in order except one to recess, such 
as the Senator from Maryland has made; but unless the pro- 
ceedings are vacated under the last motion to direct the Ser- 
geant at Arms to procure the attendance of a quorum, no 
motion can be entertained, 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it is always with the greatest 


regret that I take any appeal from the decision of the Chair. 


n this case, however, I feel the less hesitation in doing so 


because I think that the Chair has simply felt—— 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I object to an argument. The 


Senator has no right to make a speech. 


Mr. BRUCE. I am not making any speech. 
Mr. NORRIS. May>e it will not quite reach that high, but 
I do not know what else to call it. I make the point of order 


| that an argument now is out of order. 


Mr. BRUCE. I am taking an appeal; and I simply say, as 
a matter of courtesy to the Chair—the Senator is a stranger, 
perhaps—— 

Mr. NORRIS. 
is making an argument. 
an appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that no 
immediate business is in order except a motion to vacate the 
proceedings to procure the attendance of a quorum, following 
which a motion to carry out the unanimous-consent agreement 
If the Senator from Maryland wishes to make a 


I make the point of order that the Senator 
If he wants to appeal, let him take 





Mr. NORRIS. I submit to the Chair that it is not the duty 
of the Chair to suggest to those who are filibustering how they 
ought to do it. Let them follow their own advice. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Nebraska objected to an argument from the Senator from 
Maryland, and now he is making an argument himself. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and the Chair did not sustain the ob- 
jection : so, under that precedent, I am entitled to make on 

Mr. BRUCB and Mr: ROBINSON of Arkansas addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the moment all Senators 
will suspend. The point of order is made by the Senator from 
Nebraska that the Senator from Maryland should not proceed 
Is that the status of the 
business before the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I appeal from the decision of 
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Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that the appeal is 
dilatory, and ought not to be entertained. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Surely the Chair—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I object to the Senator from Arkansas mak- 
ing an argument on the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that the Senator 
objects; but certainly the Chair would not deny the Senate 
the right of an appeal from his decision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I feel that it 
say-— 

m4 NORRIS. If the Senator from Arkansas is going to 
argue the matter—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have as much right to argue 
it as the Senator from Nebraska has. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am objecting to the Senator from Arkansas 
arguing it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Arkansas to be stating a point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
order, 

Mr. NORRIS. All right: then I make the point of order 
that the Senator from Arkansas is out of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am arguing the appeal of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. President, I feel that in all fairness the Senator from 
Maryland is entitled to have his appeal put. Those who 
think that the time has come when the Senatc should discon- 
tinue this session are not filibustering against this bill. I do 
not propose to be put in that attitude. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair say that 
absolutely no debate whatever is in order until a quorum is 
procured ? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to state to the Chair that I made 
that point; but it seems that the Senator from Arkansas can 
go on and make an argument without a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That point of order the 
Chair sustains. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Nebraska seems to think that he alone has the right to 
make an argument. . 2 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Chair wants to enforce his ruling, 
I suggest that he do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
tury inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
the decision of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
under the motion made by the Senator from California no 
debate and no business whatever is in order until a quorum is 
obtained: but under the unanimous-consent agreement hereto- 
fore entered into the Chair would hold that a motion to take a 


is 


Mr. President, a parliamen- 
The Senator from Arkansas 


Is an appeal pending from 


recess is tantamount to a motion to adjourn, which is always | 


in order, and the Chair is entirely willing to entertain such a 
motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
the Senate take a recess, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
eveded to call the roll. 

Mr. PITTMAN (when Mr. Oppre’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie] is detained on ac- 
count of illness. If he were present, I am informed that he 
would vote “nay.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wiruts], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and will vote. 
1 vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprr- 
woop]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from. Oklahoma [Mr. HaArRELD] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; and 


Mr. President, I move that 


The question is on agreeing 
[Putting the ques- 


proper to | 
| Johnson 


I am not stating a point of | 
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The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 14, nays 21, as follows: 
YEAS—14 

Hale 
McKellar 
Moses 
Phipps 
NAYS—21 
Neely 
Norris 
Nye 
Pittman 
Sackett 
Schall 
NOT VOTING—60 
McLean 
Means 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pepper 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Redd, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ind, 
Simmons 
King Smith 
Lenroot Smoot 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 14, the nays are 21. No quorum is voting; but the mo- 
tion is lost, and the Sergeant at Arms will proceed to carry 
out the orders of the Senate. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY. Was the Sergeant at Arms instructed to re- 
quest or to compel the attendance of absent Senators? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To request the attendance 
of absent Senators, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. NEELY. I move, as a substitute for that motion, that 
the Sergeant at Arms be required to compel the attendance of 
the absent Members. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
that motion as a substitute. That motion is in order. 

Mr. NEELY. I make it, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I not ask the Senator 
from West Virginia to withhold that motion until the Sergeant 
at Arms reports upon the order that already has been made? 

Mr. NEELY. If that is the wish of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I will withhold it. I should like to have somebody 
speaking here as soon as possible, though, and I do not want 
us to lose any time. I know that the Senator from Arizona 
is anxious to proceed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, debate is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No debate whatever is in 
order pending the carrying out of the order. 

At 12 o’clock and 5 minutes a. m. Wednesday, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nye in the chair). 


Ashurst 
Bingham 
Blease 
Bratton 


Bruce 
Cameron 
Curtis 
Fess 


Robinson, Ark, 
Stephens 


Copeland 
Edwards 
Frazier 
Gillett 
Howell 


Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 

La Follette 
McMaster 
McNary 
Mayfield 


Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 


Bayard 
Borah 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Dale 


Gerry 
Glass 
Goff 
Gooding 
Gould 
Greene 
Harreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Ilawes 
Heflin 
Jones, N. Mex, 
Keyes 


Stanfield 
Steck 
Stewart 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Watson 
Weller 

W beeler 
Willis 


Dill 


Fletcher 


It is not necessary to make 


The 


| Senator will state the inquiry. 


Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask how long, in the opinion of 
the Presiding Officer, the Senate should wait for a report of 
the Sergeant at Arms as to absent Members of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state that 
until the Sergeant at Arms makes a report there is nothing in 
order except to wait. 

Mr. BRUCE. Suppose it should become necessary to send 
some one after the Sergeant at Arms? That might become 
necessary. Would we continue to sit here until to-morrow 
morning at breakfast time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would so rule. 

Mr. DIL entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I renew the motion which I 
withdrew a while ago at the request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNSON]. I now move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to compel the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
-arry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I voted to compel absent Senators 
to come in because I took the request of the Sergeant at Arms 
as an order to attend. I consider, when he calls me up and 
tells me to come, that it is an order of the Senate to appear. I 
think any Senator who does not so respect such a request ought 
to be compelled to attend, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to attend will be entered. 

At 12 o'clock and 20 minutes a. m., Wednesday, February 23, 
1927, the Sergeant at Arms (David S. Barry) appeared at the 
Vice President’s desk. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask that the Sergeant at 
Arms may submit his report. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. 

port of the Sergeant at Arms. 

Sergeant at Arms Barry. The Sergeant at Arms has en- 

vored to reach by telephone every Senator who is not re- 

ded as being present except those who are ill. 

Mr. BAyArpD could not come because he is getting ready to go 

it of town to attend a funeral to-morrow. 

At Mr. BorAn’s residence there is no answer. 

Mr. Brovussarp is ill. 

\t Mr. CApPpEr’s residence there is no answer. 

Mr. CARAWAY’S telephone, it is said, has been discontinued. 

\ir. Couzens has gone to bed ill. 

Mr. DALE said that he would come later if necessary, but he 
was in bed. 

Mr. Ditt is coming. 

SEVERAL SENATORS, 
DiLL] is present. 

Sergeant at Arms Barry. 
port was made to me. 

Mr. Enee is not at home. 

Mr. Ernst says he waited too long to be called and went to 
bed 

Mr. Ferris says he is tired out and can not come. 

Mr. FLETCHER Will come. o 

Mr. GEoRGE is ill. 

Mr. GLass will come. 

Mr. Gorr has gone to bed with a bad cold. 

Mr. Goop1ine is in bed, but says, “All right; I will come over.” 

Mr. Goutp has gone to bed. 

Mr. Harris is sick. 

Mr. HARRISON is not at home. 

Mr. Hawes reported that he was in bed, but says he will be 
here. 

Mr. HEFLIN is reported as being ill, and can not come. 

Mr. Keyes is in bed, but says he would think it over. 
Laughter.] I think he was serious about that, and that he is 
considering coming. [fLaughter.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. NEELY. Did the Sergeant at Arms inform the Senators 
hat he would arrest them and bring them here, if necessary in 
chains, if they did not come, or is he letting them escape by 
imply allowing them to state that they have gone to bed? 
That is not any defense to a peremptory call of the Senate and 
a requirement that the Sergeant at Arms compel them to 
attend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms advises 
the Chair that he has no power to arrest a Senator who does 
not comply with a request or a demand made for his attendance 
here, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest that 
the Sergeant at Arms continue his report. 

Sergeant at Arms Barry. Mr. Kine is ill. 

At Mr. McLran’s residence, we reached some one on the 
telephone, who refused to give him the message. 

Mr. Mercatr’s telephone does not respond, and we got no 
reply, although we tried several times. 

At Mr. Pine’s residence there is no answer to his telephone. 
\lthough he lives in a hotel, we could not get any reply. 

Mr. RANSDELL, no answer. 

Mr. Reep of Missouri, no answer. 

Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, no answer. 

Mr. Ropinson of Indiana is coming over. 

Mr. Smiru has illness in his family. 

Mr. STANFIELD, no answer. 

Mr. Steck is on his way to the Senate. 

Mr. Srewart gave a jocular reply. I do not know exactly 
how definite it was; I do not know just what he did say. 

Mr. NEELY. Well, that is contempt. [Laughter.] 

Sergeant at Arms Barry. Mr. Swanson is ill. 

Mr. Wapswortu is out. 

Mr. WatsH of Montana said, all right, he would come. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts said he would see, but is re- 
ported as being on his way 

Mr. WarTson is ill. 

We have no answer from Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I inquire what is the number of Senators 
who have answered to the roll call? 











The order to compel Senators 


The Senate will hear the 


The Senator from Washington [Mr. 


Then he has come in since the re- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have 
now answered to the roll call. 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the famous French writer 





Rabelais 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of, order. 
If the Senator has a motion to make, let him make it; but I 
submit that debate is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not know that my eloquence was of 
such a distressing nature to the Senator from California. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate now take a recess in 
order to bring this farce to an end. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that that is dila- 
tory, no business having been transacted since we voted on that 
same motion previously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of order well taken. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Do I 
understand that the Sergeant at Arms has no power to arrest 
Senators when the Senate has ordered them to be brought in? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms so 
states. 

Mr. DILL. I thought, perhaps, the Chair could give me some 
further information. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, without intending any reflection 
on the Sergeant at Arms—for he always does his duty—I wish 
to say if the Sergeant at Arms has no power other than the 
power to request the attendance of absent Senators, of course, 
the rules are meaningless, because the rules specifically pro- 
vide that he may request, and, if necessary, compel the attend- 
ance of absent Senators. Compelling the attendance of absent 
Senators is not requesting them to come here for a session of 
the Senate and then accepting an excuse that they have gone 
to bed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the usual pro- 
cedure, I will say to the Senator from West Virginia, is to 
adopt a special resolution or order empowering the Sergeant 
at Arms to arrest and compel the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. DILL. I thought we had adopted such a motion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There was no such motion, as I recall. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to suggest 
that there was a motion adopted directing the Sergeant at 
Arms to compel the attendance of absent Senators. Whether 
or not that motion was in the regular legal form, I am not 
prepared to say, but such a motion was adopted. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington if that motion has not intervened since the 
last motion to take a recess was made? Is that the recollection 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is that that was 
the last motion made. 

Mr. BRUCE. So there has been intervening business, Mr. 
President, and I renew my motion that the Senate now take a 
recess. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the same point of order and the asser- 
tion also that the Senator, in my judgment, as I remember the 
proceeding, is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington.. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. I wish to ask the Chair if the motion to take a 
recess is not still pending? A roll call was ordered on that 
motion but developed there was no quorum present. There- 
fore, in my judgment, the motion to take a recess is still pend- 
ing awaiting the development of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Chair held, and so announced, that the 
motion was lost, and that it did not require a quorum to take 
a recess or to adjourn. 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes a. m. Mr. LENroor entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 12 o’clock and 40 minutes a. m. Mr. Rortnson of Indiana 
entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Kentucky. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
proceed to execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, because of the well-known 
austerity of the present Presiding Officer, I think if the Ser- 
geant at Arms would inform the absent Members who is 
now in the chair perhaps they would be more responsive to 
his request to attend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
take judicial notice of the suggestion of the Senator from 
West Virginia. 


The Chair will rule the point 
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At 12 o’clock and 45 minutes a. m. Mr. Sreck entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President, I offer the following order: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
under the rules of the Senate a call of the Senate has been 

Senators are absent without leave of 

names to be filled in): 
sary to compel the attendance of said absent 
the Senate may proceed to the transaction of 


g-named 


it at Arms be, and he is hereby, directed 
the Senate of said named absent Senators, 
is further 


fendiunce on 
- and it 
rrants for the of said Senators be forth- 
he signature of the Presiding Officer, attested by 
that Arms be, and he hereby is, 
such warrants forthwith by arresting each of said 
Senators and bringing them, and each of them, before 
the Senate; and that he make due return to the Senate 
warrants; and that this order shall be con- 
tinuing until fully executed unless otherwise ordered by the Senate. 


irrest 
the sergei at 

execul 
hath i sent 
the bar of 


of the ex ition of suid 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the order proposed by the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, is that debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hold that the 
order offered by the Senator from West Virginia is in line with 
the two previous motions entertained and carried by the Sen- 
ate, the first for requesting and the second for compelling the 
attendance of Senators, and therefore that is not debatable 
pending the urrival of a quorum. 

The question is upon agreeing to the order offered by the 
Senator from West Virginia. [Putting the question :] 
“ayes” have it, and the motion proposed by the Senator from 
West Virginia wilk be entered as an order of the Senate, and 
the Sergeant at Arms will proceed to act thereunder. 

After a short delay. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will state it 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Are the writs being prepared pursuant 
to the order just adopted by the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understands. 

After further delay, 

Mr. NEELY (at 1 o'clock and 55 minutes a. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have report from the Sergeant at Arms, 
who has just entered the Chamber, as to the progress he is 
making in arresting absent Senators? 

Sergeant at Arms Barry. The Sergeant at Arms reports that 
an order of arrest has been prepared, certified, and signed by 
the President of the Senate, and that under it the order of the 
Senate is being carried out as rapidly as possible, which is not 
very rapidly. Senator Goopinc has been the first one to re- 
spond to this order of arrest, aud he is on his way to the Senate 
how, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Arms how many late been served, if he knows? 

Sergeant at Arms Barry, All will be served. 
how many have been served. 

Mr. BRUCE. You do not know that enough have been served 
to constitute a quorum, added to the number who are here now? 

Sergeant at Arms Barry. I think not, sir. 

At 2 o'clock and 10 minutes a. m. Mr. Goopine entered 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 2 o'clock and 20 minutes a. m. 
Chamber aud answered to his name. 

At 2 aud 25 minutes a. m. Mr. REED 
entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish to "nderstand 
whether or not I am under arrest. If I am, I want to purge 
myself of contempt. 

Mr. COPELAND I move that the Senator from 
be purged from contempt, if he is in contempt. 

The RESI(DING OFFICER (Mr. RoBINSON 
the chair) 
souri is not under arrest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wart to say, if the 
Senate is properly in session so that I may say anything, that 
I left here to-night before 6 o'clock with the information that 
the Senate would probably continue in session only for half or 
three-quarters of an hour and that 
had no notis 
ress or I would have been there. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


some 


Sergeant at 


I do not know 


o'clock 


of Missouri 


of Indiana in 
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Missouri | 


In the opinion of the Chair, the Senator from Mis- | 


no vote was expected. I} 
e whatever that there was a night session in prog- | 
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When it shall be in order for me to speak I intend to express 
myself regarding what I think is an inexcusable outrage. 

At 2 o’clock and 30 minutes a. m. Mr, Hawes entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 2 o'clock and 35 minutes a. m. 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 2 o’clock and 36 minutes a. m. Mr. STANFIELD entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 2 o'clock and 40 minutes a. m. Mr. Pring, Mr. Gorr, and Mr. 
GOULD entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Mr. Peprer entered the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuerspay, February 22, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we praise Thee for 
Thy most merciful providences which have come to our beloved 
country. We thank Thee that we are citizens of this Republic. 
In grateful remembrance the past rises before us in bold and 
distinct outline. Years of national growth and development are 
evidences of Thy bounty, To-day we are the recipients of the 
chivalry and the traditions of our forefathers, who carried a 
millenium in eir breasts and a Republic in their brains. 
They challenge our intellects and our hearts, because they still 
minister unto us and unto the world. May we feel the resist- 
less spirit of him who we gratefully call “The Father of his 
Country.” It was his balanced intellect, understanding, and his 
greatness of soul that steadied and preserved the infant Gov- 
ernment against peril and prejudice. Be Thou the guardian 
of those principles which he so thoroughly incarnated; may 
they always be ours to cherish and to defend. Do Thou keep 
Thy hand upon the life and destiny of our land, and on this 
memorable day may our fellow citizens everywhere rededicate 
themselves to those fundamentals on which the sleepers of our 
great free institutions must ever rest for their glory and per- 
petuity. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reading of the Jour- 
nal will be deferred until later in the day. 

There was no objection. 

RECESS 

Mr. TILSON. 
the House 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly, at 12 o’clock and 7 minutes, the House stood in 
recess, at the call of the Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
stand in recess, to reassemble at the call of the 


EXERCISES AT JOINT SESSION ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


At 12 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper, Mr. Bert W. 
Kennedy, announced the Vice President of the United States 
and the Members of the United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice President and by 
Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took the chair at the right of the 


the 


for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced : 

The Chief Justice and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The ambussadors and ministers of foreign governments. 

The chief naval officer, the chief of staff, and the com- 
mandant of marines. 

The descendants of the family of George Washington. 

The President and members of his Cabinet. 

The SPEAKER. In pursuance of arrangements made by the 
joint committee, the Vice President will conduct further pro 
ceedings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents the vice chuir- 
man of the commission on the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Ferss]. 

Senator FESS. In accordance with the resolution creating the 
commission to study and recommend a proper celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington, 
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to be held in 1932, and in pursuance of a provision in the resolu- 
tion that an address shall be delivered to the American people 
on the significance of such an event, it is most fitting that that 
address should be delivered by the one person whose voice is 
most powerful in the affairs of the world to-day, and therefore 
it is a great honor to present to official Washington now assem- 
bled in the Chamber of the National House of Representatives 
in the Capitol of the Republic the President of the United 
States, Calvin Coolidge. [Applause.] 

President COOLIDGE. My fellow Americans, on the 22d 
day of February, 1932, America will celebrate the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington. Wher- 
ever there are those who love ordered liberty, they may well 
join in the observance of that event. Although he belongs to 
us, yet by being a great American he became a great world 
figure. It is but natural that here under the shadow of the 
stately monument rising to his memory, in the Capital City 
bearing his name, the country made independent by his military 
genius, and the Republic established by his statesmanship, 
should already begin preparations to proclaim the immortal 
honor in which we hold the Father of our Country. 

In recognition of the importance of this coming anniversary, 
more than two years ago the Congress passed a joint resolution 
establishing a commission, which was directed to have this 
address made to the American people reminding them of the 
reason and purpose for holding the coming celebration. It was 
also considered that now would be an appropriate time to 
inform the public that this commission desires to receive sug- 
gestions concerning plans for the proposed celebration and to 
express the hope that the States and their political subdivisions 
under the direction of their governors and local authorities 
would soon arrange for appointing commissions and committees 
to formulate programs for cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. When the plans begin to be matured they should 
embrace the active support of educational and religious insti- 
tutions, of the many civic, social, and fraternal organizations, 
agricultural and trade associations, and of other numerous 
activities which characterize our national life. 

It is greatly to be hoped that out of the studies pursued and 
the investigations made a more broad and comprehensive under- 
standing and a more complete conception of Washington, the 
man, and his relation to all that is characteristic of American 
life may be secured. It was to be expected that he would be 
idealized by his countrymen. His living at a time when there 
were scanty reports in the public press, coupled with the incli- 
nation of early biographers, resulted in a rather imaginary 
character being created in response to the universal desire to 
worship his memory. The facts of his life were of record, but 
were not easily accessible. While many excellent books, often 
scholarly and eloquent, have been written about him, the temp- 
tation has been so strong to represent him as an heroic figure 
composed of superlatives that the real man among men, the 
human being subjected to the trials and temptations common to 
all mortals, has been too much obscured and forgotten. When 
we regard him in this character and have revealed to us the 
judgment with which he met his problems, we shall all the 
more understand and revere his true greatness. No great mys- 
tery surrounds him; he never relied on miracles. But he was 
a man endowed with what has been called uncommon common 
sense, with tireless industry, with a talent for.taking infinite 
pains, and with a mind able to understand the universal and 
eternal problems of mankind. 

Washington has come to be known to the public almost ex- 
clusively as the Virginia colonel who accompanied the unfor- 
tunate expedition of General Braddock, as the commander in 
chief of the Continental Army during the Revolutionary War, 
as the first President of the United States, and as the master 
of the beautiful estate at Mount Vernon. This general esti- 
mate is based to a large extent on the command he held in time 
of war and the public office he held in time of peace. A re- 
cital of his courage and patriotism, his loyalty and devotion, 
his self-sacrifice, his refusal to be king, will always arouse the 
imagination and inspire the soul of everyone who loves his 
country. Nothing can detract from the exalted place which 
this record entitles him to hold. But he has an appeal even 
broader than this, which to-day is equally valuable to the 
people of the United States. Not many of our citizens are 
to be called on to take high commands or to hold high public 


office. We are all necessarily engaged in the ordinary affairs 
of life. As a valuable example to youth and to maturity, the 


experience of Washington in these directions is worthy of 
much more attention than it has received. 

We all share in the benefits which accrued from the inde- 
pendence he won and the free Republic he did so much to 
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establish. We need a diligent comprehension and understand- 
ing of the great principles of government which he wrought 
out, but we shall also secure a wide practical advantage if we 
go beyond this record, already so eloquently expounded, and 
consider him also as a man of affairs. It was in this field that 
he developed that executive ability which he later displayed 
in the camp and in the council chamber. 

It ought always to be an inspiration to the young people 
of the country to know that from earliest youth Washington 
showed a disposition to make the most of his opportunities. 
He was diligently industrious—a most admirable and desirable, 
if seemingly uninteresting, trait. His father, who had been 
educated in England, died when his son was 11 years old. His 
mother had but moderate educational advantages. There were 
no great incentives to learning in Virginia in 1732, and the 
facilities for acquiring knowledge were still meager. ‘The boy 
might well have grown up with very little education, but his 
eager mind and indomitable will led him to acquire learning 
and information despite the handicaps surrounding him. 

His formal schooling, which was of a rather primitive char- 
acter, ended at the age of 13. His copy and exercise books, 
still in existence, contain forms of bills, receipts, and like doeu- 
ments, showing he had devoted considerable time to that 
branch of his studies. He was preparing himself to be a prac- 
tical business man. When his regular insiruction ended, his 
education was just beginning. It continued up to his death, 
December 14, 1799. If ever there was a self-made man, it was 


George Washington. Through all his liter years he was con- 
stantly absorbing knowledge from contact with men, from 


reading whenever time and facilities permitied, and from a 
wide correspondence. 

When 16 he becume a surveyor and for four years earned a 
living and much experience in that calling. Although con- 
siderable has been written about it, not many people think of 
our first President as an agriculturist. He prepared a treatise 
on this subject. Those who have studied this phase of his life 
tell us he was probably the most successful owner and director 
of an agricultural estate in his day. A visitor in 1785 declared 
“Washington’s greatest pride was to be thought the first 
farmer in America.” Toward the end of his life he wrote: 


I am led to reflect how much more delightful to an undebauched 
mind is the task of making improvements on the earth than all the 
vain glory which can be acquired from ravaging it by the most unin- 
terrupted career of conquests. 


He always had a great affection for Mount Vernon. He 
increased his land holdings from 2,500 to over 8,000 acres, 3,200 of 
which he had under cultivation at one time. 

His estate was managed in a thoroughly businesslike fashion. 
He kept a very careful set of account books for it, as he did 
for his other enterprises. Overseers made weekly statements 
showing just how much each laborer had been employed, what 
crops had been planted or gathered. While he was absent 
reports were sent to him, and he replied in long letters of 
instruction, displaying wonderful familiarity with details. He 
was one of the first converts to the benefits of scientific fertili- 
zation and to the rotation of crops, for that purpose making 
elaborate tables covering five-year periods. He overlooked no 
detail in carrying on his farm according to the practice of 
those days, producing on the premises most of the things needed 
there, even to shoes and textiles. He began the daily round of 
his fields at sunrise, and often removed his coat and helped his 
men in the work of the day. 

He also showed his business ability by the skillful way in 
which he managed the considerable estates left to his two 
stepchildren by their father. So successfully was this done 
that John Parke Custis became, at the age of 21, the richest 
young man in the Old Dominion. Prussing tells us that 
Martha Custis was advised to get the ablest man in the colony 
to manage her estate and to pay him any salary within rea 
son. And he adds: “That she chose wisely in marrying the 
young colonel, and got the best of a good bargain, is the opinion 
of many.” 

He was engaged in many business enterprises. That of the 
Dismal Swamp, comprising drainage and lumber operatio 
south of Norfolk, was handled efficiently by Washington for 
five years subsequent to 1763. In addition to his land hold- 
ings, wisely chosen, the rise in value of which accounted in no 
small degree for his fortune, Washington participated in a 
number of real estate and transportation companies. As a 
private citizen he was constantly on the outlook for sound 
investments and for ways to increase his capital. In the pur- 
chase of frontier lands and in the promotion of plans for the 
building up and development of new parts of the ¢ untry he 
was performing important public service. 
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Dr. ‘Ibert Bushnell Hart, dis/ nguished historian and a mem- 
ber of our commission, says: 

Washington has criticized buying up land warrants and 
to his title in the face of squatters. Actually no American 

tracts of land, first under the 
flag, fitted to become the home 


been for 
holding o1 
done 
British, and 
of mi ns of 

After 13 years of effort Washington forced the British Goy- 
ernment to give to the Virginia veterans of the French and 
Indian wars the 200,000 acres of western lands promised by the 
of that colony. His management and distribution of 


has ever so much to open up vast 
under the Amevican 


American farmers. 


then 


OvVveTHo! 


these bounties were carried out in an eminently efficient and | 


satisfactory manner. He acquired two large farms in Mary- 
land. During a trip in New York State in 1788 he saw the 
possibilities of a waterway from the sea to the Great Lakes by 
way of the Hudson River and the Mohawk Valley—the present 
route of a great barge canal. Because of his business vision he 
joined with General Clinton in the purchase- of 6,000 acres 
near Utica. 

To Washington, the man of affairs, we owe our national 
banks, for had he followed the advice of other leaders, great 
but less enlightened on matters of finance, the plans of Alexan- 
der Hamilton would not have been realized. 
war the country was deeply in debt and had no credit, but the 
solution of our financial difficulties suggested by the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was opposed by those from rural communi- 
ties. They argued that the large commercial cities would domi- 
nate to the detriment of other parts of the country. Both 


Jefferson, Secretary of State, and Randolph, Attorney General, | 
in writing opposed the incorporation by Congress of a national | 


bank. They were joined by Madison and Monroe. All argued 
against the constitutionality of this proposition. Hamilton 
answered their arguments fully in his famous opinion. But 
had the President not been a man of affairs, had he not been 
for many vears a large holder of stock in the Bank of England, 
coming from the estate of Daniel Parke Custis, he might have 
vielded to the opposition. Because he knew something about 
bank accounts and bank credits the bill was signed and the 
foundation of our financial system laid. 

Washington was also a stockholder in the Bank of Alexan- 
dria and in the Bank of Columbia at Georgetown. In his last 
will and testament he directed that such moneys as should be 
derived from the sale of his estate during the lifetime of Mrs. 
Washington should be invested for her in good bank stocks. 

After his retirement from the Presidency in March, 1797, 
Washington spent more than two and a half happy years at 
Mount Vernon. In his last summer he made a will, one of the 
most remarkable documents of its kind of which we have 
record. Again he showed his versatility in disposing of his 
many properties under a variety of bequests and conditions 
without legal advice. It has been called an autobiographic 
will—it shows in its manifold provisions his charitable thought- 
fulness for his dependents and his solicitude for the future 
welfare of his country. 

As President he was always an exponent of sound and honest 
public finance. He advocated the payment of our debts in full 
to holders of record, and the assumption by the Nation of the 
debts incurred by the various States to carry on the Revolu- 
tion. His support of financial integrity, because it was morally 
right, strengthened the Union. 

This practical business ability and interest in broad and gen- 
eral affairs made him one of the first to realize that the future 
of the American Empire lay in the regions beyond the Alle- 
¢ghenies in the territory of the Ohio and the Mississippi. Be- 
cause of this belief, he is said to have been the moving spirit 
in the first plans for the organization of our public lands. His 
association with the West may have started in the period 1749- 
1751, when he assisted his brother, Lawrence, in his various 
business enterprises, among them the Ohio Co., which had a 
grant of 500,000 acres of land on the east side of the Ohio River. 
The French having driven out the early British settlers who had 
started a fort where Pittsburgh now stands, Washington, at the 
age of 21, volunteered to head an expedition for its recovery. 
The comprehensive report of this young man was considered of 
enough importance to be sent from London to all the European 
capitals, by way of justifying Great Britain in making war 
upon France. In 1763 he organized the Mississippi Co. to take 
the place of the Ohio Co., which was one of the casualties of 
the war. He applied for a grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, 
though he did not receive it. But he made his own investments 
so that in the schedule of his property attached to his will we 
find western lands appraised at over $400,000—along the Ohio, 
the Great Kanawha, in western Pennsylvania, in Kentucky, and 
in the Northwest Territory. 

Having a vision of what the West meant in the future pros- 
perity of the new Republic, Washington in 1784 journeyed out 


| States, 


| strong support of his statesmanship. 





As a result of the | do with preventing a break in the Union, which threatened 


| serious consequences. 
| now Tennessee, shut off from the east by mountains, had no 
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into the wilds. His diary of the trip is filled with interest and 
enthusiasm over the possibilities of that region. Hulbert, who 
has made a study of it, calls him our first expansionist, the 
originator of the idea of possessing the West through commer- 
cial relations. “It was a pioneer idea, instinct with genius,” 
this author writes, “and Washington's advocacy of it marks him 
as the first commercial American, the first man typical of the 
America that was to be.” Due to his investments, he became 
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| the president of the James River Co. and of the Potomac River 


Co., organized in 1785 to look into the possibility of opening 
navigation through to the West. To the Potomac Co., which 
involved the first interstate commerce negotiations in this coun. 
try, he devoted four years of service. It has been thought that 
these negotiations entered into by Washington led up almost 
directly to the calling of the Constitutional Convention. They 


| revealed clearly the difficulty under the Articles of Confedera.- 


tion of accomplishing anything involving the welfare of all the 
and showed the need of a more strongly centralized na- 
government. His ability as a business man was the 


It made his political ideas 


tional 
intensely practical. 

Washington’s Atlantic-Mississippi waterway plan was never 
carried out. But his advocacy of it without doubt had much to 
The people of western North Carolina, 


outlet to the sea other than the Mississippi, and Spain, control. 


| ling the mouth of this river, levied heavy tribute on all com- 


merce passing through it. Disappointed at the inability of the 
National Government to get concessions from Spain, they, in 
1784, established a separate State and started negotiations for 
an association with that foreign country. This action was re- 
scinded after Washington put forth his waterway plan. 

That he should have been responsible in large measure for 
the opening of the West and for calling attention to the com- 
mercial advantages the country might derive therefrom is by 
no means the least of his benefactions to the Nation. He 
demonstrated that those who develop our resources, whether 
along agricultural, commercial, and industrial lines or in any 
other field of endeavor, are entitled to the approval, rather than 
the censure, of their countrymen. 

Washington was a builder—a creator. He had a national 
mind. He was constantly warning his countrymen of the dan- 
ger of settling problems in accordance with sectional interests, 
His ideas in regard to the opening of our western territory 
were thought out primarily for the benefit of the Nation. It 
has been said that he would have been “the greatest man in 
America had there been no Revolutionary War.” 

He was largely instrumental in selecting the site for our 
National Capital, influenced in no small degree by his vision of 
the commercial possibilities of this locality. It included his 


' plan of the waterway to the West, through th: Potomac, the 


Monongahela, and the Ohio Rivers, which he used to speak of 
as “the channel of commerce to the extensive and valuable 
trade of a rising empire.” He, of course, could not foresee the 


| development of railway transportation and the great ocean- 


going vessels, because of which the seat of our Government 
became separated from active contact with commerce and was 
left to develop as the cultural and intellectual center of the 
Nation. Due to the genius of L’Enfant, the great engineer, this 
city from the first has had a magnificent plan of development. 
Its adoption was due in no small degree to the engineering 
foresight and executive ability of Washington. By 1932 we 
shall have made much progress toward perfecting the ideal 
city planned by him in the closing days of the eighteenth 
century. 

Washington had the ability to translate ideals into the prac- 
tical affairs of life. He was interested in what he believed 
contributed to the betterment of every-day existence, Perhaps 
because he realized the deficiency of his own early education, 
he was solicitous to provide liberal facilities for the youth of 
the future. Because as a man of affairs he knew the every-day 
uses of learning, in an early message to the Congress and in 
his will he sought methods for the establishment of a national 
university. Even in his Farewell Address we find this exhor- 
tation: 

“ Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

He desired his system of education to be thoroughly American 
and thoroughly national. It was to support the people in a 
knowledge of their rights, in the creation of a republican spirit, 
and in the maintenance of the Union. 

It was with the same clear vision that he looked upon reli- 
gion. For him there was little in it of emotionalism. He placed 
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it on a firmer, more secure foundation, and stated the benefits 
which would accrue to his country as the results of faith in 
spiritual things. He recognized that religion was the main 
support of free institutions. In his Farewell Address he said: 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity. 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness—these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their 
connections with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
Where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. 

Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
The rule indeed extends with more or 
Who that is a sincere 
attempts shake the 


ciple. 
spring of popular government. 
less force to every species of free government. 
friend it ean look with indifference upon 
foundation of the fabric? 


to to 


Without bigotry, without intolerance, he appeals to the high- 
est spiritual nature of mankind. His genius has filled the earth. 
He has been recognized abroad as “the greatest man of our own 
or any age.” He loved his fellow men. He loved his country. 
That he intrusted their keeping to a Divine Providence is 
revealed in the following prayer which he made in 1794; 


Let us unite in imploring the Supreme Ruler of Nations to spread 
His holy protection over these United States; to turn the machina- 
tions of the wicked, to the confirming of our Constitution; to enable 
us at all times to root out internal sedition and put invasion to flight; 
to perpetuate to our country that prosperity which His goodness has 
already conferred; and to verify the anticipations of this Government 
being a safeguard of human rights, 


He was an idealist in the sense that he had a very high stand- 
ard of private and public honor. He was a prophet to the 
extent of being able to forecast with remarkable vision the 
crowth of the Nation he founded and the changing conditions 
which it would meet. But essentially he was a very practical 


man. He analyzed the problems before him with a clear in- 
tellect. Having a thorough understanding, he attacked them 


with courage and energy, with patience and persistence. He 
brought things to pass. When Patrick Henry was asked in 1774 
whom he thought was the greatest man in the Continental Con- 
gress he replied: 


If you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, is by 
far the greatest orator; but if you speak of solid information and 
sound judgment Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest 
man on that floor. 


His accomplishments were great because of an efficiency 
which marked his every act and a sublime, compelling faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the right. As we study his daily 
life, as we read his letters, his diaries, his state papers, we 
come to realize more and more his wisdom, his energy, and 
his efficiency. He had the moral efficiency of an abiding reli- 
gious faith, emphasizing the importance of the spiritual side of 
man, the social efficiency shown by his interest in his fellow 
men, and in his realization of the inherent strength of a people 
united by a sense of equality and freedom, the business effi- 
ciency of a man of affairs, of the owner and manager of large 
properties, the governmental efficiency of the head of a new 
Nation, who. taking an untried political system, made it oper- 
ate successfully, of a leader able to adapt the relations of the 
Government to the people. He understood how to translate 
political theory into a workable scheme of government. He 
knew that we can accomplish no permanent good by going to 
extremes. The law of reason must always be applied. He 
followed Milton, who declared “* * * law in a free nation 
hath ever been public reason,” and he agreed with Burke that 
“men have no right to what is not reasonable.” 

It is a mark of a great man that he surrounds himself by 
great men. Washington placed in the most important positions 
in his Cabinet, Jefferson, with his advocacy of the utmost degree 
of local self-government and of State rights, and Hamilton, 
whose theories of a strong national government led him to 
advocate the appointment of State governors by the President. 
Hither theory carried to the extreme soon would have brought 
disaster to what has proved the most successful experiment in 
liberty under proper governmental restraint in the history of 
the world. 
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It is due to his memory that we guard the sovereign rights of 
the individual States under our Constitution with the same 
solicitude that we maintain the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in all matters vital to our continued national existence. 

Such is the background of a man performing the ordinary 
duties of life. As it was George Washington, of course he per- 
formed them extraordinarily well. The principles which he 
adopted in his early youth and maintained throughout his years 
are the source of all true greatness. Unless we understand this 
side of him we shall fail in our comprehension of his true 
character. It was because of this training that he was able 
to assume the leadership of an almost impossible cause, carry 
it on through a long period of discouragement and defeat, and 
bring it to a successful conclusion. In advance of all others, 
he saw that war was coming. With an Army that was hever 
large and constantly shifting, poorly supported by a confedera- 
tion inexperienced, inefficient, and lacking in almost all the 
essential elements of a government, he was victorious over the 
armies of seasoned troops commanded by Howe, Burgoyne, Clin- 
ton, and Cornwallis, supported by one of the most stable and 
solid of governments, possessed of enormous revenues and ample 
credit, representing the first military power of the world. 

As an example of generalship, extending over a series of 
years from the siege of Boston to the fall of Yorktown, the 
Commander in Chief of the Continental Armies holds a position 
that is unrivaled in the history of warfare. He never wa- 
vered, he never faltered from the day he modestly undertook 
the tremendous task of leading a revolution to the day when 
with equal modesty he surrendered his commission to the rep- 
resentatives of the independent Colonies. He triumphed over 
a people in the height of their glory who had acknowledged no 
victor for 700 years. 

Washington has come to personify the American Republic. 
He presided over the convention that framed our Constitution. 
The weight of his great name was the deciding factor in 
securing its adoption by the States. ‘These results could never 
have been secured had it not been recognized that he would be 
the first President. When we realize what it meant to take 
13 distracted Colonies, impoverished, envious, and hostile, and 
weld them into an orderly federation under the authority of 
a central government, we can form some estimate of the in- 
fluence of this great man. But when we go further and re- 
member that the Government which he did so much to bring 
into being not only did not falter when he retired from its 
administration, but, withstanding every assault, has constantly 
grown stronger with the passage of time and been found ade- 
quate to meet the needs of nearly 120,000,000 people occupying 
half a continent and constituting the greatest power the world 
has ever known, we can judge something of the breadth and 
soundness of his statesmanship. 

We have seen many soldiers who have left behind them little 
but the memory of their conflicts, but among all the victors 
the power to establish among a great people a form of self- 
government which the test of experience has shown will en- 
dure was bestowed upon Washington, and Washington alone. 
Many others have been able to destroy. He was able to con- 
struct.. That he had around him many great minds does not 
detract from his glory. His was the directing spirit without 
which there would have been no independence, no Union, no 
Constitution, and no Republic. His ways were the ways of 
truth. He built for eternity. His influence grows. His stature 
increases with the increasing years. In wisdom of action, in 
purity of character, he stands alone. We can not yet estimate 
him. We can only indicate our reverence for him and thank 
the Divine Providence which sent him to serve and inspire his 
fellow men. [Applause.] 


AFTER THE RECESS 


At 1 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m. the House was called to 
order by the Speaker. 
THE JOURNAL 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 

INGTON 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following coneurrent 
resolution which I send to the desk and ask to have read, and 
ask for its present consideration. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


OF GEORGE WASHI- 


House Concurrent Resolution 57 
Whereas the joint resolution of Congress approved December 2, 1924, 
created the United States Commission for the Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, composed 
of 19 commissioners, as follows: 
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The President of the United States; Presiding Officer of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, ex officio; eight per- 
sons appointed by the President of the United States; four Senators 
and four Representatives, whose duty it is to prepare a plan or plans 
and a program signalizing the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
Washington, and to take such steps as may be necessary in 
the coordination and correlation of plans prepared by State commissions 
created under appointment by the governors of the re- 
States and by representative civic bodies: Therefore 

olwed the House of Representati (the Senate concurring), 

That the Congress of the Uniied States earnestly and respectfully in- 
vites the full cooperation of the legislatures and the chief executives of 
the respective States and Territories of the United States in the execu- 
tion of the joint resolution of creating the United States 
Con the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Washington in such manner as may seem to them 
most fitting to the end that the bicentennial anniversary of the birth 
* first in first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
the pioneer, the soldier, the statesman, the husband- 
mplar of American citizenship—George Washington, may 
be commemorated in the year 1932 in such manner that future genera- 
tions according to the example and 
and thus perpetuate the 


of George 
oO by bodies 
spective 


by 


Congress 
mission tor 
George 
of him wl 


») Was wal 


his countrymen’ 
man, the ex 
(me citizens may live 
life and character 
be it further 
iat an engrossed copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
the House of Representatives to the presiding officers 
and house of representatives of the legislature and to the 
chief executive of each State and Territory of the United States. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, this resolution was prepared and 
approved by the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
and I present it at the request of that commission. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed Senate bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : : 

S. 4330. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make set- 
tlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co.; and 

S. 4782. An act to remove a cloud on title. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 
indicated below: 

§.4830. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement of the claim of the Franklin Ice Cream Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 4782. An act to remove a cloud on title; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1927 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report upon the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 
and asks unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


rican 
exalted 
Republic; and 
} 


f 


his 
I 


of the senat 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 9 
und 10 to the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal veur ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and 
to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 10. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for paying any claim allowed in excess of $75,000 until 
after the expiration of 60 days from the date upon which a 
report giving the name of the person to whom the refund is 
to be made, the amount of the refund, and a summary of the 
facts and the decision of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is submitted to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

WiLL R. Woop, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

JOsEPH W. BYRNs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate Nos. 8, 9, and 10 to the bill (H. R. 16462) entitled 
“An act making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes,” submit the following statement in explanation of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report: 

On No. 8: In connection with the appropriation of $175, 
000,000 for refunding taxes illegally collected, the Senate in- 
serted the following limitation : 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
any claim in excess of $50,000 until such claim shall be approved by 
the Comptroller General of the United States in accordance with ex 
isting law. 


In this report herewith submitted, the House has receded 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and agreed 
thereto with an amendment substituting for the language of 
the Senate the following limitation: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
paying any claim allowed in excess of $75,000 until after the expira 
tion of 60 days from the date upon which a report giving the name 
of the person to whom the refund is to be made, the amount of the 
refund, and a summary of the facts and decision of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is submitted to the joint committee on internal- 
revenue taxation. 


On No. 9: Makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill 
caused by the insertion of amendment No. 8. 

On No. 10: Restores to the bill the language, inserted by the 
House and stricken out by the Senate, relating to the refund of 
certain taxes levied in connection with automobile accessories 
by the revenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924. 

Wma. R. Woop, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

JoserpH W. ByRns, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOOD. 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Sne.tt). The gentleman 
from Indiana moves the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
what this does? I am very much interested in the original 
proposition. I do not think it was fair. I would like to know 
how this cures it. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has receded upon the 
provision that has reference to the refund concerning the 
automobile accessories. With reference to amendment No. 8, 
the House will remember that under the amendment adopted 
by the Senate it was provided that on all refunds amounting to 
$50,000 er more, before the same should be paid, the refund 
should be referred to and passed upon by the General Account- 
ing Office in accordance with existing law. To that your con- 
ferees did not agree. After several conferences and by way 
of compromise we did agree upon the following language as a 
substitute : 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
paying any claim allowed in excess of $75,000 until after the expiration 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the confer- 
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of 60 days from the date upon which a report giving the name of the 
person to whom the refund is to be made, the amount of the refund, 
ind a summary of the facts and decision of the Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue is submitted to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 


laxation. 


We have a Joint Committee upon Internal Revenue Taxation, 
to which all of these reports may be referred. This substitute 
effects a delay of 60 days in the payment of any refund in 
excess of $75,000 by requiring it to be reported to this joint 
committee. In my opinion, it merely adds to the duties of this | 
committee by giving them notice of the refund for 60 days be- 
fore it may be paid. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman state what | 
are the duties of this committee and what jurisdiction it has 
and what they may do? 

Mr. WOOD. This committee may now call upon the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to furnish them with the facts. 

| 
| 


Mr. MADDEN. It is a joint committee that was created by 


law. 
Mr. WOOD. Yes. They can examine into any particular 
case. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] is familiar 


with it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
yield to me? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. This joint committee under the 
act of 1926 has a right to do what we are doing now. We can 
have them send down reports; we can send a man to the 
Treasury to look into each return; we can do anything we | 
want to with reference to an examination of Internal Revenue 
tuxation in the Treasury Department. This provision merely 
goes through the form of a camouflage of sending something 
down to the committee which they can store away and keep 
filed, if they want to, or, for instance, Brother Green can look 
it over, but you can not give it publicity. Do not forget that. 
This does not provide for any publicity. Under the law this | 
does not become public and no newspaper man can look at | 
it. I think these gentlemen in the Senate thought that that | 
was what they were going to get, but they did not get it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This eliminates the Comp-| 
troller General altogether. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Absolutely. 

| 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. In each case of $75,000 it will add $750 |! 
of interest to be paid out of the Treasury by a delay of 60 
days, 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, no. | 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. The | 
moment the andit is made and agreement reached the interest 
stops, but before the payment can be made it will be held 60 | 
days after reporting it to the joint committee. That is ali 
there is to it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then the purpose is to withhold payment 
for 60 days without interest? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The Senate put on an amendment | 
that undoubtedly would have encumbered the Treasury De- 
partment with a lot of delay in paying the taxpayers. The 
Senate did not have any confidence in the present method and 
workings of tie Treasury Department, so they undertook to have 
somebody else look it over in the person of Mr. McCarl. I am | 
not entirely adverse to looking the thing over, but I do not 
think that is the best way to do it, and delay the taxpayer for 
i year or two or five years, as the case may be. I want the | 
House to understand and the Recorp to show that so far as 
this amendment is concerned it is absolutely harmless. 

It only encumbers by sending a duplicate copy to be filed 
with the joint committee, that is all it does. 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand the gentleman it is 
not construed the word “submitted” required any action on 
the part of the committee. That is not the intent. 

Mr. WOOD. And never was the intent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And the joint tax committee is not 
in a position to make a complete review of this matter at all. 
it has auditors and accountants so that it can examine a case 
and make a report. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will yield 
further, does not the gentleman think if we are to hold a 
$75,000 claim that should be refunded we ought to pay interest 
on it for the 60-day period in which the payment is withheld? 

Mr. WOOD. Well, the iaw now is that interest ceases when 
the commissioner approves the claims. 


Mr. BYRNS. I want to say just a word to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] because there ought not to 


be any misunderstanding about this, and that is, I understand 
the refunds will draw interest for the 60 days that they are 
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on file with the tax commission. We were informed that it 


| is not the intention of the Commissioner of Iniernal Revenue 
| to approve these cases until after the time that they are to be 


on file has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The law provides when the commissioner 
approves the claim the interest stops. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not referred to the joint committee until 
the claim is approved. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Let us see. It is not to be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Green's committee by the commissioner until it 
is finally approved, and when he has done that the interest 
begins. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; stops. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The 60 days is not counted as in- 
terest. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understood the Deputy Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to say that if this course is pursued in the very 
nature of things the commissioner would not finally approve 
the cases until they had been left with the joint committee for 
the time required. I thought that statement ought to be made. 
If there is final approval, there is no interest, but I do not 
understand that is the plan. That is what the Senate's in- 
sistence on the amendment will cost by way of interest. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield, the 
gentleman from Tennessee has stated correctly what the 
deputy commissioner said. It is entirely the way the depart- 
ment works it out. They could work out the case and put 
the final approval on it before it is sent up to the committee 
if they choose. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then I am perfectly correct in my state- 
ment and I will add that I do not think they should finally 
approve payment until the joint committee has had an op 


| portunity to investigate, and I want to say further that I think 


interest should be paid. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, I can 
they will do. They can do either 
whether it shall draw interest or not. 

Mr. HUDSON. If they make final 


not 
way. 


say positively what 
They can arrange 


approval it does draw 


| interest for 60 days——— 


Mr. WOOD. My judgment is before any claims are submit- 
ted to this committee that the commissioner will have made his 


final approval. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That means to stop interest. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; that would stop interest. 

Mr. HUDSON. In this final conference report are the acces- 
sory parts left as adopted by this House? Has there been any 


| change? 


Mr. WOOD. No; the Senate recedes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
what has been done, if anything, toward legislation which will 
permit the payment of expenses when officers of certain 
branches of the Government are to be transferred from one 
place to another? 

Mr. WOOD. That is under this other bill, it is not in this 
bill at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I 
contemplates that action? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Alabama rise? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to know what is going on 
on the other side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
{[Mr. Woop] has a conference report up. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
there? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What was the result of the 
on the refund of taxes? 

Mr. WOOD. That is what we have been talking about. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There has been so much noise we 
not hear it. 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will read the report he will 
find out exactly what we are trying to do in the report. 


know; but the committee 


For what purpose does the 


Indiana 


the gentleman yield 
amendment 


could 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I have been within 10 feet all along, 
but there has been so much conversation that I could not 
hear it. 


Mr. WOOD. I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the gentleman from Indiana for the adoption 
of the conference report. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
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SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1927 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit under the rule 

the second deficiency appropriation bill and accompanying 
report, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

! H. R. 17291) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 

ippropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 

fiseal i to provide supplemental appro»riations for the fiscal 

ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Referred to the Union Calendar 


d ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BYRNS Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
reserves all points of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this bill 
that has just been reported, I would say, with the consent of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ByRNns], that I would like 
to give notice that we will take this bill up to-morrow for dis- 
ussion. for general debate, but not for consideration of the 
tems in t bill, after any other important business has been 
lixposed of. We will not now fix the time for general debate, 

o on with the general debate and agree upon the time later. 

Mr. HOWARD rose 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
leman from Nebraska rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. For the purpose of suggesting the hunger of 


humanity, and that we should take a recess for 40 minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not recognize 
the gentleman for that purpose. 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 15547) to authorize appropriations for con- 

uction at military posts, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
calls up the conference report on the bill H. R. 15547, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The conference report and accompanying statement were 
read 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(Hi. R. 15547) to authorize appropriations for construction at 
military posts, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
und free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 


mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
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| for construction at military posts, and for other purposes, sub- 


mit the following written statement expleining the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitied 
in the accompanying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: On the evening of January 5, five tem- 


| porary buildings at Governors Island, N. Y., were destroyed by 


fire. These buildings were occupied by troops of the Sixteenth 
Infantry, and although they had been patched up with salvaged 
material in an effort to make them habitable, they constituted a 
constant fire hazard. Consequently when they caught fire there 
Was no chance to save them. Troops of the Sixteenth Infantry 


| are now without shelter, except through being quartered with 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nent of Senate numbered 1 and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
nnd agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: 

‘Sree, 3. That in order to make further provision for the 
nilitary post construction fund established by the act approved 
March 12, 1926, the Secretary of War is authorized to cause to 
be retransferred to the War Department, subject to the ap- ! 
proval of the President, all real property heretofore trans- 
ferred, or any part thereof, since January 1, 1919, from the 
War Department to other departments, bureaus, branches, or 
activities of the Government and no longer actually and neces- 
sarily required for their use, respectively, and upon the re- 
transfer to the War Department of and such property the 
Secretary of War shali report the same to the Congress with 
recommendations as to its sale and the deposit of the proceeds 
to the credit of the military post construction fund,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

Joun Puiuip HILL, 

JOHN J. McSwaIn, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

J. W. Wapswortn, JR. 

Davip A. REED, 

ItrrRAM BINGHAM, 

DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

STATEMENT 

“he managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15547) to authorize appropriations 


other troops. This crowding is insanitary and renders the liy 
ing conditions intolerable. This amendment provides author- 


ization for an appropriation that will permit the replacement of 
these barracks, 
On amendment No, 2: This amendment is self-explanatory. It 


will materially increase the prospect of an earlier alleviation of 
the conditions with which the Army is now faced by reason of 
the small amount of money which it has in prospect for the 
purposes of housing its soldiers. The amendment to the Senate 
amendment provides that Congress shall be properly advised 
of all transactions of this nature, and have an opportunity to 
pass on them, 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

JOHN PuHiLie Hint, 

JoHNn J. McSwaln, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. JAMES, 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the farm relief bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the farm relief bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, now that the McNary- 
Haugen bill has passed the Senate and the House and probably 
will be signed by the President and become a law, there has 
already been an effect upon the prices of wheat, cotton, and 
corn, and I want to read you some of the articles in the papers. 

From a Chicago (Ill.) paper: 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 


McNary-Haugen bill center of interest. Belief 


tion advances price of wheat. 


in favorable legisla 
Another paper in Chicago: 
Wheat. traders ignored weaker Liverpool markets to-day and bought 
in the belief that Congress will pass the McNary-Haugen bill, causing 
prices to advance. Corn was helped by the same influence, 


Now, from New York: 

Cotton advances on short covering. Farm-relief encouragement is 
factor in trading in staplée to-day. 

Now, from New Orleans: 

Fear of opposition to farm relief bills that may endanger enact 


ment kept cotton prices on the decline early to-day. 


There have been many in the House who have said they were 
friendly to the farmer and acknowledged his position of in- 
equality, but they thought nothing could be done by legislation, 
and so I offer this condition of the grain and cotton markets 
to show you that the traders think that this McNary-Haugen 
bill will be effective and they are already gambling, buying 
these products, with the belief that there is a possibility of this 
relief coming, and they believe that the price will be higher 
when it comes. 

This is not the only evidence we have had in this debute 
about this bill that the legislation will be effective. 

Mr. Mellon gave the best evidence last vear in his statement 
as to what his belief was. He said, in effect, that this relief 
for farmers could not be granted because industry could not 
afford it. Now, that meant, if it meant anything, that this 
legislation would be effective and would raise the prices of farm 
preducts. This statement of Mr. Mellon’s has proven the great- 
est argument for the bill in the agricultural districts of the 
United States. The sentiment was intolerable to the farmers, 
but the admission proved that relief is possible, 

We raise 60 per cent of the cotton of the world, and we raise 
93 per cent of the corn of the world, and we are raising them 
now at a loss. These two products represent the two greatest 
produets of America. One in the South and one in the North 
They represent the greatest amount of new wealth that comes 
to the Nation in the year’s time, and yet we are selling these 
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products 
half the 
business 

Let us 


to ourselves and to the world for little more than 


cost of their production. I wonder if we are smart 
men. 

see if any other countries do differently. As we look 
over the world we find surplus crops under control—not every- 
where. As we study the different countries we find a line of 
demarkation. In the countries where industry has developed 
and where cities have developed in excess of the rural popula- 
tion we do not find these controls of agricultural surplus, but 
we do find them in those countries where the rural people still 
have control of the legislatures, 

We find in Greece control of the main product, currants; and 
we find in Brazil control of coffee; and we find in Mexico con- 
trol of sisal; we find in Ceylon and Malaya control of rubber ; 
we find in South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia control 
of practically every agricultural product; and we find in each 
instance they are paying some kind of an equalization fee; and 
we find in some of these countries these controls have been 
voing for many years, 20 and 25 years, and some for a less 
number of years; but we do not find a single country where this 
kind of control has been started where the laws have been 
repealed, and we do not find a single country where any expense 
attached to these controls has been paid out of the treasury of 
that country, but always by some kind of an equalization fee. 
But the point I wish to make is that we are raising our corn 
and cotton for less than the cost of production and we are trad- 
ing them out over the world for the things we want, and we are 
bringing back coffee, rubber, and currants, and so forth, from 
those countries that are protecting their products. They are 
getting the cost of production plus a reasonable profit. We are 
selling to them at less than the cost of production. 

Now, we must admit that this is not good business and that 
this does not represent intelligent transaction, and when we 
attempt to correct the situation we are up against this argument 
that the equalization fee in the MeNary-Haugen bill is uncon- 
stitutional. Now, Members of the House, I do not believe that 
those who are opposed to this bill on that account are entirely 
candid. I say that those Members of this House who were 
most determined to pass the Federal reserve act are the ones 
that are taking that position. I want to call your attention to 
the fact that the Federal reserve act delegates a power to tax. 
Now, what does the Federal reserve act do? It says to the 
Federal board, Go into every national bank in the United 
States and take out of their vaults 10 per cent of all of their 
deposits and take them over and put them down in the vaults of 
the Federal reserve bank and do not pay one penny of interest 
on that money. 

Pile up 10 per cent from each (national) bank in the United 
States in the vaults of the Federal reserve bank and ‘then loan 
that money out, pull it in as it suits the purposes of the board, 
thereby controlling the surplus of credit in the United States; 
thereby controlling the rate of interest in the United States; 
thereby providing credit under all conditions, but the power is 
given in that act to force every national bank in the 
States to give up 10 per cent of their deposits without getting 
any interest thereon and every (national) bank im the United 
States loses to that extent for the privileges of the Federal 
reserve act and, therefore, I say that these men who refuse to 
vote for the equalization fee so that we may control the surplus 
of agricultural products have already voted for a fee for 
bankers to pay for a similar privilege. You know, I think it is 
very unbecoming for any banker to oppose the McNary-Haugen 
bill, because they have a bill of their own, enacted into law, 
which does everything for them that the McNary-Haugen bill 
will do for farmers. 

And then I say again, these ones who oppose the McNary- 
Hlangen bill on account of the equalization fee being unconstitu- 
tional, I say, you were the ones who were the most ardent 
supporters of the transportation act and, in that act, you have 
an equalization fee just as unconstitutional as the equalization 
fee in the MeNary-Haugen bill, because you delegated the power 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission to recapture all the | 


money over 6 per cent earned by the prosperous railways and 
delegated the power to take that away from that railway and 
turn it over to the weaker road. That is equivalent to delegat- 
ing power to tax. 

Now that is not all. Those of you who were the most ardent 
supporters of the tariff bill are the same ones who are most 
ardently against the McNary-Haugen bill and, in the tariff act, 


you delegate to the President the power to increase or decrease | 


ali the tariff taxes by 50 per cent. Oh, this is no new question. 
You have already voted on this question three different times, 
and those of you who are opposed to the McNary-Haugen bill 


and the equalization fee are the ones that were most ardently | 


for the three other bills which contained the same principle 
in effect. 


United | 


the | 
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EFFECT ON COST OF LIVING 


446: 





Therefore I say that you can not be against this »ill on that 
account. There is some other reason, and I want tuo give you 
that reason, and I will refer you to an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post, which has been about the most unfair paper in 
the country in opposition to the MeNary-Haugen bill, but they 
have finally come to a candid conclusion, and here is their 
conclusion : 


The opposition is because the McNary-Haugen bill sets up a bureau- 
cracy in Washington to doost the cost of living for all. 


That is the real reason. Because you think the price of food 
| is going to be increased. These farm representatives in this 
| Congress and in the Congresses past, the people that come from 
the farming part of the country, have voted continuously for all 
these measures that have added to the income and wages of 
| everybody else. They voted for the railway transportation act, 
that raised the income of railways $2,000,000,000 a year, be- 
cause they are American citizens and they wanted their 
country to prosper and they wanted adequate railway facilities. 
They voted for the tariff always for a hundred years, because 
they are proud of their country and they want these great 
cities to be built and they want them to flourish and prosper. 
They voted for the Federal reserve act, because they want 
this country to have the most stable credit of any country on 
the globe. They voted for the immigration biil and the 
8-hour law for labor, and now they find they have gotten them- 
selves in a hole and their backs against the wall, and now they 
come to Congress and ask for equality. They say they can 
not live here this way, under these conditions, following these 
various laws passed lifting others up on a higher plane while 
they compete for the most part with the world. And what is 
the answer? There is only one set that they have helped that 
responded favorably, and what set is that? Why, it is the 
poorest group in the lot, the people that have the least—the 
laboring man. They have reached out their hand to the 
farmer and said: “ Yes; we have received the benefits of these 
laws and we want to grant equality to you.” But how about 
the other groups? “It is as easy for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle as it is for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

It is a known fact that the farmers are losing about $2,000,- 
000,000 a year in exchanging their products for the products 
made by these other groups; and if this McNary-Haugen bill 
is enacted into law, those who are for it believe that it will 
raise the products of agriculture to an extent that will equalize 
and give agriculture $2,000,000,000 a year more income. 

Now, will this raise the price of food? I know that if I can 
get every man in this House to see that it will not raise the 
price of food we would have little or no opposition to this bill. 

The farmers of the country get about $10,000,000,000 a year 
for all their products, and there are accountants here in the 
departments at Washington who have stated that those same 
products bring about $30,000,000,000 when sold to the consumer, 
so that there is a spread of some $20,000,000,000. 

Now, if you add $2,000,000,000 to the $10,000,000,000 now re- 
ceived by agriculture, agriculture will then receive $12,000,000.,- 
000. Will that $2,000,000,000 be added onto the $30,000,000,000 
now received from the consumer? 








Let us see about cotton. Cotton went down last July and 
| August nearly half. What has happened to cotton goods? Last 
week I did not know, and I wanted to find out, and I asked 


Mrs. Brand to go down to a big department store here in Wash- 
ington, and she did go, and she went to the clerk in the shirt 
department and looked at shirts, and she inquired about the 
prices, and then she said, “Are not those prices just the same as 
I paid last year?” The clerk bristled up and said, “ Why, yes, 
ma’am; we sell these very close.” “And there has been no de- 
cline?” “Oh, no; there could not be.” And Mrs. Brand 
went around to the sheet and all other departments that sell 
| cotton goods, and she did not find a counter where there bas 
been one single penny of decline in cotton goods, although the 
| farmer of the South raising cotton is in terrible straits because 
he has had to accept about half for his cotton. Do you know 
that there is not more than 10 cents worth of cotton in a shirt 
that you pay $1.50 for; and if that cotton in that shirt cost 
15 cents, it will not change the price of that shirt? In other 
words, gentlemen from the South, if your cotton in the South 
had stayed all this fall and winter at the same price that it 
was a year ago, the cotton products would not have cost the 
| consumer in America one penny more than they are costing to- 
| 


so 





day, and we can raise cotton 5 cents a pound without enhancing 
the price to the consumer at all. 

Now, your Democratic leader on this floor yesterday inti- 
| mated he believed the McNary-Haugen bill could not favorably 
\ affect cotton. He does not agree with the traders, who are 
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on the passage of the bill. Yes; 
not only by storing the surplus and 
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ing to stake their money 


e can help cotton greatly ; 


allowing it to go out in an orderly way on the market at a fair 
price—just as Brazil does with her coffee in a most successful 
way and has done it for 20 years—but there is another problem 
relative to cotton, another avenue of help. When this organiza- 
tion created by the McNary-Hangen bill gets to work on cotton 
ey will find there is a way to substitute cotton for another 
lie and thereby use up the surplus. We are importing into 


nited States about $120,000,000 worth a year of jute and 
products, and there is not anythirg we make out of jute that 

e can not make out of cotton. I have letters from cotton mills 
ating that we can use 1,500,000 bales a year of cotton to take 
the place of jute raised in India. Why, I want to say to you 
(hat right down in the Southland to-day you are packing every 
hale of your cotton in jute when you are suffering from a sur- 
plus of When this organization under the McNary- 
Haugen bill gets into business handling cotton, I think they will 
have brains enough to separate from this cotton they buy the 
low grades and then strive for a market for those low grades 
to take the place of jute, and then they will come to this Con- 
gress and ask for a tariff on jute. I hope there will be some 
northern man on that cotton organization that will have the 
brains to see that you need a tariff on jute to protect the cotton 
industry of the United States. And then this organization han- 
dling the cotton will separate the low grades of cotton, and they 
will be able to make a price under the terms of the McNary- 
Itaugen bill on cotton for the purpose of substituting it for jute. 
They will be able to encourage that substitution and lose some 
money on what is used at the low price. Yes; and what they 
lose on a million or so bales used to take the place of jute will 
add ten times as much on the balance of the crop. If you in the 
Southland arrange to use 1,500,000 bales of cotton to supplant 
jute you will raise the price of the whole crop 5 cents a pound. 


cotton, 


Now about wheat. You know in this House that IT have had 
some experience studying wheat and bread. I understand 
there are a lot of bakers telegraphing in here that this Me- 


will hurt their business. Now, what the 
is to take about 2% cents’ worth of flour and other 


Nary-Haugen bill 


baker does 


ingredients and knead them up with water and make a loaf of 
bread that sells for 8 cent: If the McNary-Haugen bill goes 
into effect, we on this side admit that the 2% cents for in- 


gredients would be raised to probably 3 cents, and he will have 
5 cents spread instead of 51% cents on a loaf of bread. Now, 
what will he do? Wil he raise the price of bread above 8 
cents? I think not. In the last five years I have seen wheat 

») to SLSS a bushel, and that did not raise the price. Why? 


Why, they tell me because the women begin to bake bread 
when they go above the &cent price. Did they make money 
selling at 8S cents when wheat was $1.85? I know one concern 


that paid 4S per cent dividend that year. Why, do you know, 
-entlemen, when I was studying this bread question a couple 
ago the Corby Baking Co. here in Washington, I 
were selling the retail grocers their bread at 7 cents and 


{ veanrs 


ihe consumer paid & cents and right at that time they had a 
contract with the Governinent at 3.29 cents per loaf of the 
ime bread identic ally. 
And during that time, I was over in England and I found 
re that they were buying our wheat over here and 
ing freight across, and making it into bread in factories 
hat were expensive because they lack machinery and yet 
ey were delivering their bread to the homes in London for 
ti. cents a pound. Now, I say to you, knowing all that, that 
the bikers of the United States can allow a decent price to 
the farmer for raising the wheat and continue to sell bread at 
S cents, Cotton goods will not go up if you raise cotton 5 
cents a pound and bring it up to the cost of production. Bread 
will not go up if you raise wheat to the extent of the tariff 
There is little connection between the price the consumer pays 
nnd the price the farmer gets. The price of milk has nothing 
to do with the price of ice cream. The price of hides has 


nothing to do with the price of shoes. The price of wool has 
nothing te do with the price of a suit of clothes. 


We are simply letting the farmer take less than is fair 
nd getting no advantage as consumers, and this MecNary- 
Ilangen bill has this purpose: We, who are for it, see that 


agricultural products in the United States are stabilized after 
they leave the farmers’ hands, and what this McNary-Haugen 
bill will is stabilize them before they leave the farmers’ 
hat 

It 
nnd 


do to 
Is 

is altogether possible to pass this bill and have it work 
not have it an additional amount for food to the con- 
rs of the United States. 

My study has been finding precedents in the legislation which 
we | enacted for others which are similar to the MceNary- 


cost 


sult 


uave 


‘ 
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Haugen bill and in also studying precedents of the same class 
of legislation throughout the world. 

I first find that the Federal reserve 
McNary-Haugen bill for bankers. 

To me it seems the bankers sought to control the surplus of 
credit for a very good reason. ‘Too much credit or too little 
credit are both bad, and there was no power anywhere residing 
to control the surplus or deficiency before this Federal reserve 
act was passed. 

The Wederal reserve act does this: It takes now 3 per cent 
of each bank’s capital and surplus and invests it in stock of 
a Federal reserve bank. In addition to that, it requires on 
“an average about 10 per cent of each bank’s demand deposits 
to be deposited in a Federal reserve bank, and 3 per cent of 
their time deposits. 

Upon this basis of credit the Federal reserve banks can issue 
currency to an amount of about three times the amount of 
money the banks have deposited with them. With the Federal 
Reserve Board thus empowered, they can restrict or enlarge at 
their will credit facilities. 

Now, if there is created an agricultural board that could 
automatically secure 10 per cent of any crop, that board would 
control the surplus each year of that crop, but the Federal 
Reserve Board controls more than 10 per cent of the credit. 

To prove this, we had a large crop of corn in 1925, and at 
the end of the season we carried over a surplus of 181,000,000 
bushels, which was 6 per cent of the total production. That 6 
per cent ruined the price in 1925 and made the farmers sell 
at very much less than the cost of production, and that same 6 
per cent carried into the 1926 crop lowered the price for the 1926 
crop with similar results, and note that only 6 per cent of one 
year’s crop did all of this damage, and note it would be only 
8 per cent of two years’ crops, and yet two crops were ruined 
as to price. 

Is there an equalization fee in the Federal reserve act? I 
think so. The banks depositing 10 per cent of their demand 
deposits with the Federal reserve bank lose interest on that 
amount of money absolutely. In my little town of Urbana it 
costs the banks, if money is worth 6 per cent, about $9,000 a 
year, and yet there are bankers who are vociferous against the 
MeNary-Haugen bill for farmers. 

Now, again, the transportation act was an attempt to give 
fair returns to the railways for reasons which were manifest 
The difficulty in the measure was to arrange a rate that would 
suit all railroads. A rate that was right for the average rail- 
road produced revenue too much for some and too little for 
others, so an equalization fee was placed in the bill, and the 
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act is very much a 


railroad receiving too great a revenue must share with the 
railroad receiving too little. 
Now, as to foreign legislation. I have been in the currant 


importing tusiness all my life, and 30 years ago we were buying 
currants from Greece, delivered in New York, for about 2 cents 
a pound, and this was ruinous to the growers in Greece. 

The Greek Government passed a law relative to the currant 
business. Currants can be disposed of for two purposes—as 
dried currants and for wine. In the old days, before the law 
was passed, the price for wine controlled, but the law provided 
that the growers turn over to a government organization the 
currants not needed as dried currants. This resulted in about 
35 per cent of the crop being retained each year by the govern- 
ment organization. This organization took these currants and 
made wine or alcohol out of them and returned to the growers 
a small amount for this surplus. The 65 per cent left are sold 
as currants over the world. The average price has been 7 or 
8 cents a pound during the last 25 years, duty paid. 

This law has worked continuously for 25 years successfully 
and no public man in Greece can afford to repeal this law. 


No doubt the coffee situation in Brazil is quite familiar. 
The growers down there, before 1912, were receiving a very 


small price for coffee—about 4 to 5 cents per pound—until the 
Government offered to help by creating an organization that 
lifted the surplus off the market, and an equalization fee was 
levied of 55 cents a bag, applied in transportation of the coffee 
from the plantation to Santos. A year ago I looked up the 
price of coffee, and it looked like about 13 cents a pound. Of 
course, there are many grades. I took up this matter with the 
embassy here in Washington from Brazil and I was told that 
the Government had never used a cent out of the treasury for 
this purpose and that the law had been satisfactory and helpful, 
and I find there is no inclination to repeal such legislation in 
Brazil. 

As to sisal in Yucatan, Mexico, the situation down there be- 
fore 1912 was something like this: The buyers of sisal, mostly 
American buyers, had organized themselves together, and these 
buyers controlled the patents on machinery which made sisal 
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into twine. Thus organized they were able to dictate a price 
and the growers of sisal had no protection from this organiza- 
tion. Therefore they appealed to their Government for a buy- 
ing power with funds, and the first Mexican legislation was 
about 1912, which has been continued ever since, with many 
ups and downs, which is natural in that country. 

There was an equalization fee applied to each bale of sisal 
which created a fund, or reimbursed the fund, used for the control 
of the surplus. This legislation continues to this day; and while 
the Department of Commerce says sisal is now 7% cents a 
pound, and therefore argues that the measure is not effective, 
yet there were times without legislation when sisal sold for 2 
cents a pound, 

Nitrates are controlled by Chile, and are less successful now, 
owing to the fact that Germany is producing nitrates out of the 
air. Potash is controlled by Germany. Legislation in Japan 
has been helpful to both camphor and silk. In the English 
colonies the English Government has sponsored a great many 
different pieces of legislation, each one having an equalization 
fee, and covers rubber in Ceylon and Malaya, spice in various 
countries, cotton in Hgypt, and practically all of the agricul. 
tural products of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

There is an export tax on a standard quantity of rubber 
exported, and if more is exported there is a larger tax, and this 
tax is graduated until it amounts to confiscation when a certain 
amount is reached. They went too far with this law a year ago, 
but they have come back to earth again and are allowing a 
larger quantity to go out as standard export. 

The laws in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are 
very interesting. They create export controls and permit export 
through these controis only. This throws the surplus into the 
hands of this export organization without question, and different 
equalization fees are applied. Sometimes bounties on exports 
are paid, but the preducers in these colonies do not throw their 
products upon the auction block of the world, allowing the world 
to take them at its price. This control dickers with the world. 
For example, they have arranged with Canada to take their 
fruits with a low tariff and at the same time apply a high tariff 
to American fruits. 

Huve these foreign controls been satisfactory or profitable? 
I think about the best evidence I can offer you is a report made 
by the Department of Commerce October 25, 1926, relative to 
“ foreign-government price fixing of our import raw materials,” 
by Everett G. Holt, Chief of the Rubber Division. He says: 

Some of these controlled commodities are of small dimensions, others 
of vast importance, but the very number of these controls indicates a 


trend. There are some 20 or 30 other commodities in the world for 
which we are at present dependent on import, and which could like- 
wise be controlled by action of one government or by agreement be- 


tween two governments. In fact, it is possible thus to control a very 
arge portion of the raw materials which we do not ourselves produce. 
Uniess some deterrent arises, the enormous profits of some of the con- 
trols already in operation will not only stimulate unreasonable prices 
for other controlled products but will serve to encourage atiempts upon 


ier commodities. 


We were asked to decide whether to substitute the Crisp bill 
for the Senate bill, which is the McNary-Haugen bill. In the first 
place, I do not like the way the agricultural board is appointed 
in the Crisp bill. Under its terms the board might be all 
selected from Vermont or they might be selected from political 
workers over the United States, who know little or nothing 
about this great measure. I have been informed that the Fed- 
eral reserve act almost broke down in the beginning because 
of appointments of this kind clear down through the working 
machinery of the bill, and my information came from people 
associated with the work, and I might add that the farm-loan 
banks suffered at the start from the same cause. 

Or, under the Crisp bill, this board might be made up of 
grain dealers, especially exporters, which would be all right if 
they were in hearty sympathy with the bill but disastrous if 
they were against it. The McNary-Haugen bill requires that the 
farmers’ organizations nominate 36 members, out of which the 
President may choose the 12. This leaves this board a farm 
hoard, and it might be thought that such a board would be un- 
fair to the consumers of the country, but it seems to me that this 
is safeguarded against by the Capper-Volstead law which, while 
it relieves the farm organizations from antitrust laws of the 
Nation, yet it requires that prices be reasonable, and a reason- 
able price for an agricultural product is conceded to be the cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. 

I do not like the Crisp bill because it deals with world sur- 
pluses, and our problem, outside of cotton, is not a problem 
of world surpluses but is simply a matter of handling the 
products of American farmers which exceed the American con- 
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sumption. The purpose of the bill is to grant agriculture an 
amount equal to the tariff over and above world prices. This 
is granted to industry and the farmers are entitled to equality 
of treatment. As to cotton, we undoubtedly will have to affect 
the world price of cotton and raise it to the cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit by the purchase of the surplus and 
withholding it from the market and exerting every effort to use 
up that surplus by means of substitution of cotton for articles 
like jute, which is practically interchangeable with cotton. We 
must get into position to make a low price on low grades of 
cotton to meet the competition on jute. We can use up a 
million and a half bales a year in this way and we will need the 
MeNary-Haugen bill and the equalization fee to bring about this 
result. You can not displace jute with cotton without sustain- 
ing a loss and that loss must be paid by the equalization fee 
or it must be paid out of the United States Treasury, and the 
amount of gain to the rest of the crop of cotton, by using up 
a million and a half bales of low-grade cotton, should bring 
$10 to every producer of cotton where the equalization fee 
amounts to $1. 

I don’t like the Crisp bill because it contemplates making 
prices adequate to the efficient producer and does not state 
where that producer is. Is that efficient producer in the 
Argentine or in the United States? 

I do not like the Crisp bill because it does not contemplate 
raising prices but rather the stabilization of prices. The pro- 
ponents of the bill have told me privately, and Judge Crisp’s 
own defense of the bill indicates that it is simply a stabiliza- 
tion of prices and, therefore, will lose no money out of the 
revolving fund. 

What does a stabilization of prices mean without advancing 


prices? The farmer now has an 80-cent dollar; last year he 
had a 90-cent dollar; some two years ago he had a 70-cent 
dollar. Now, stabilization means that he will get an 80-cent 


dollar all the time instead of enduring the hills and hollows. 

What the McNary-Haugen bill means is that there will be a 
serious attempt to give him a 100-cent dollar. That is, that his 
products will sell for a price equivalent to the prices of things 
he buys. 

Now, supposing the Crisp bill supporters say that this posi- 
tion is not correct on this bill—that it is intended, like the 
McNary-Haugen bill, to raise prices. What will be the result? 

If you raise wheat to the amount of the tariff, as is con- 
templated by the McNary-Haugen Dill, you will have to sell 
the surplus over the world at a loss equal to the amount you 
raise the price in the United States above the world price, and 
we have from 75 to 150,000,000 bushels of this wheat each year 
upon which we must sustain this loss, so that an actual 
will be sustained on wheat amounting to from $25,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 a year. 

If, in handling cotton, we follow the plan of only withholding 
from the market, we do not know what the loss will be. It all 
depends on what future crops amount to. The may be 
very heavy or it may be very light. If we follow the plan of sub- 
stituting cotton for jute there will be a loss. I think it 
perfectly fair to say that we will have a loss in handling cotton 
of $25,000,000 a year, and I expect the equalization fee to amount 
to $2 a bale, and I think it can be held at that amount. On the 
other articles, this revolving fund will be called upon and there 
will be a loss sustained if we accomplish any good, and, all 
told, we can anticipate that there will be $100,000,000 a year 
in losses. 

Now, under the terms of the Crisp bill this money will be 
taken out of the revolving fund, and every year, if the Crisp 
bill means to raise prices, there will be an appropriation bill 
before this House asking for at least $100,000,000 out the 
Treasury to replenish the revolving fund, and every year we 


loss 


loss 


is 


will be voting on this farm measure for and against. Under 
these circumstances you are asking the country to put up a 


subsidy of at least $160,000,000 a year for agriculture, and I 
tell you, that, under those circumstanc the people of the 
country will fight it and that the Crisp bill, therefore, will not 
be a permanent solution for agriculture. 

The only way to have a permanent solution 


»s 


s to vote for a 


sound bill in which the farmers themselves replenish their 
revolving fund to the amount that it is exhausted. 
ASKING FOR RECESS 
Mr. HOWARD rose. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Nebraska rise? 
Mr. HOWARD. To ask unanimous consent that we may 


have a recess for 40 minutes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the gentleman for that purpose. 


The Chair does not recognize 
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LEAVE OF 


Mr. WILLIAM FE. HULL. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of my col- 


league from Illinois, Mr. Irwin, I ask that he may have leave 
of absence until the next Congress on account of the illness of 
his wife 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the leave 
asked for will be granted. 


There was no objection. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak out of order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to speak out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. JOLINSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on this the birthday 
of George Washington I desire to read into the Recorp, so that 
it may be preserved, an editorial appearing in the London Times 
in its issue of November 9, 1796. An original copy of this 
newspaper of that date is in the possession of Mr. W. H. Hast- 
ings, of Corsicana, Tex. He has furnished me with a photo- 
graphie copy of a portion of the editorial page containing an 
announcement and comment of the contemplated retirement of 
George Washington as President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The retirement is therein referred to as a “ resignation,” 
and the article evidently refers to the issuance of what we know 
as George Washington’s Farewell Address. 

This editorial is of especial interest in that it reflects the 
esteem in which the Father of our Country was held by the 
English, at least by England's greatest newspaper, at the time 
of his retirement from the Presidency. 

It is also of interest to note that in 1796 it took 42 days to 
cross the Atlantic. The Belvidere, which carried the news from 
{merica to England of Washington’s decision to retire from 
public life, sailed from New York on September 27 and arrived 
in England on November 8. I ask that the Clerk read it in my 
time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will read 

The Clerk 


November 


Without objection, the Clerk 


read as follows: 


LONDON, 9, 1796.—We are sorry to announce the resigna- 


tion of George Washington, Esq., of his situation of President of the 
United States of America, 

Chis event was made known yesterday by the arrival of the 
Belvidere, from New-York, with letters from thence of the 27th of Sep 
tember 


Notwithstanding the intention of General Washington had been long 


announced, it was expected that the solicitations of his friends would 
have prevailed upon him to continue in office, for the peace of 
America He has however declined all further public business, and, in 
resigning his station, has concluded a life of honour and glory. His 
Address in resigning his office, is a very masterly performance; and 
we shill give it at length 
[It is expected that Mr. Adams will be chosen his successor. 
FARM RELIEF, RETIREMENT OF DISABLED EMERGENCY ARMY OFFICERS, 
AND EXCFRPT FROM MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


M r 


sent 


GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting some 
communications I have received from the State of Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Newton of Minnesota). 
The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent to extend 
his remarks in the Record in the manner indicated. Is there 
objec tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 


House Concurrent Resolution 2 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Teras— 
Whereas in recognition of the universal acceptance by every progres- 
agricultural industry represents the foundation of all 
the social body, governments have come to lend their 
influence conserve the integrity and stability of 
farming enterprise in its various forms as a service for the 
protection and promotion of public welfare; and 

Whereas agencies created by and under the just powers and authority 
of the Government of the United States, and functioning under proper 
g rnmental supervision, in accordance with a judicious public policy, 
have developed conditions tending to the intelligent mobilization of the 
Nation’s credit re for the determination of the great trans- 
problems of the country, and for the well-being of 
manul 


sive people that 
real progress by 
and to 


just powers 


necessary 


ove 


sources, 
portation and labor 


commerce and aucturers; and 
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Whereas agricultural industry, the greatest of all the Nation's enter- 
prises and the foundation of national security, prosperity, and develop- 
ment, is without the equal recognition and the cooperating and directing 
services which the national authority and influence may justly lend : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Texas, That we respectfully and ear. 
nestly commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress of tho 
United States the need for the creation at the earliest practicable time 
of such judiciously devised and well-balanced agencies for the accom 
plishment of the stabilization and well-being of essential agricultura| 
industry of the Nation, to the end that the great problems of sound 
economic agricultural production and judicious distribution and stimuly< 
to more general beneficial utilization may have the most intelligent and 
capable cooperation and direction in their adjustment to the welfar 
of the country, and may exercise the fullest measure of their influence 
upon the security of agricultural enterprise. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, duly attested, be trans 
mitted by the chief clerk of the house to the honorable the President 
of the Senate of the United States, to the honorable the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, the 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, and to each 
Member of the Texzs delegation in the Congress. 

SARRY MILLER, 
President of the Senate 
W. V. HoweErtTon, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Roker’ LEE BABRorT, 
Speaker of the House, 
N. LOUISE SNow, 
Chief Clerk of the House 


House Concurrent Resolution No, 22 


Whereas there are nine classes of officers in the World War—the 
Regular, provisional, and emergency officers of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Army; and 

Whereas eight of these classes have been granted by the Congress 


honorable retirement for their wounds and disabilities received 
result of their services in camp and field; and 

Whereas the emergency Army officers, who fought heroically as evi- 
denced by more than 2,000 battle deaths in France, have alone failed 
to receive the honorable retirement accorded all other 
officers; and 

Whereas there are 1,646 of these disabled emergency Army officers 
now suffering from disabilities received on the field of battle whos 
honorab‘e retirement has not been granted by Congress; and 

Whereas we are informed that legislation is pending in both Houses 
of Congress, being reported favorably by their respective committees 
and now on the calendar of each House (the Tyson bill, 8. 3027; the 
Fitzgerald bill, Tl. R. 4548): Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we do urgently 
request our Members in Congress to use their best efforts to have this 
legislation removing this discrimination passed at this session of Con 
gress; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of representatives and 
senate join in sending a copy of this resolution to each United States 
Senator and Member of the House of Representatives from Texas. 

Rospert Lee Basport, 

Speaker of the 
Lovuisn Snow, 
Chief Clerk of the House 
BaRRY MILL&R, 
President of the Senate. 
V. HoweErtTon, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


as a 


2 
classes of 


the 


House 
M. 


Ww. 


{Excerpt from the minutes of the eighth annual convention, American 
Legion, Department of Texas, Amarillo, Tex., September 8, 9, and 
10, 1926] 

Whereas the Congress of the United States in the selective service 
act of May 18, 1917, promised that all volunteer officers commissioned 
under that act should be “in all respects on the same footing as 
pay, allowances, and pensions as officers * * * of corresponding 
grades and length of service in the Regular Army"; and 

Whereas regular officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, pro 
visional officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and emergenc) 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps have been granted by Congress 
the privileges of retirement for disability when incurred in line of 
duty, leaving only the disabled emergency officers of the Army without 
such retirement; and 

Whereas an overwhelming majority of the Members of each Congress 
since the armistice have promised to correct the injustice to disabled 
emergency Army officers by the enactment of legislation designed to 
adjust the unfair conditions imposed upon these men; and 
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Whereas the United States Senate has twice passed measures to cor- 
rect this condition, the vote in the Sixty-seventh Congress being 50 to 
14, the vote in the Sixty-eighth Congress being 63 to 14; and 

Whereas in the first session of the current Congress (the Sixty- 
ninth) the Senate Committee on Military Affairs favorably reported the 
ryson bill (8, 3027) and the House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation favorably reported the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548), similar | 
bills in their provision for the retirement é6f disabled emergency Army 
officers who incurred physical disability in line of duty during the 
World War, both of which bills are now on their respective calendars 
in the United States Senate and House of Representatives awaiting a 
final vote; and 

Whereas the House Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation | 
will in all probability have a committee day upon which it may bring 
out its own legislation for consideration and vote on the floor of the 
Hlouse in the next session of the Sixty-ninth Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Texas of the American Legion in 
its annual convention assembled at Amarillo, Tex., this 10th day of | 
September, 1926, do, and hereby does, most heartily indorse the prin- 
ciples of retirement for disabled emergency Army officers as already 
established for the other eight classes of disabled military and naval | 
officers of the World War and which principles are embodied in pend- | 
ng measures now before the Congress, the Tyson bill—S. 3027—and 
he Fitzgerald bill—H. R, 4548; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the United States Senate and House | 
of Representatives from the State of Texas be, and hereby are, most 
strongly urged to lend their active support in securing the enactment 
of this pending legislation as early as possible In the next session of | 
the current Congress. 

A DELEGATE, I move its adoption. 

A DELEGATE. I second the motion. | 

} 
| 


The CHAtk, The motion is carried and the resolution is adopted. 
NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before this rule is called up 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold | 
that for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask unanimous consent to extend in | 
the REcorRD my remarks on House Concurrent Resolution No. 46, | 
respecting treaty relations with China. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is_ there 
request of the gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of no 
quorum. We want one before we take up an important bill 
like the medicinal liquor bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
makes the point of no quorum. 


objection to the 


The gentleman from Texas 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed | 
to answer to their names: 


| Secretary of Agriculture and his assistant, 


| rushed through the House under suspension of the rules. 


{Roll No. 36] 
Almon Fredericks Lee, Ga. Spearing 
Andrew Gallivan Lehibach Stevenson 
Anthony Garrett, Tenn. Letts Strother 
Arentz Garrett, Tex. Lowrey Sullivan 
Auf der Heide Gibson McClintic Sweet 
Beedy Glynn McDuffie Swoope 
Begg Goldsborough McFadden Tincher 
Bell Gorman McLaughlin, Nebr. Tinkham 
Bixler Greenwood Manlove Treadway | 
Brand, Ga. Griffin Mansfield Tydings | 
Briggs Hall, N. Dak. Mead Underhill 
Brigham Hare Merritt Vare | 
Britten Haugen Mills Voigt } 
Carss Hill, Md. Montague Walters 
Christopherson Hill, Wash. Montgomery Warren 


Cleary 
Collins 


Houston 
Hull, Tenn. 


Morin 
Nelson, Wis. 


Wefald 
Wheeler 


Coyle Hull, M. D. Oliver, N. Y. Williams, Il. 
Cramton Irwin Phillips Wilson, Miss. 
Crisp Jenkins Prall Wingo 
Crumpacker Keller Purnell Winter 
Curry Kelly Ransley Wolverton 
Deal Kendall Rayburn Woodyard 
Dempsey Kiefner Sanders, N. Y. Wurzbach 
Doyle King Sears, Nebr. Wyant 
Esterly Kunz Seger | 
Fish Kurtz Smithwick | 
litzgerald, Roy G. Lampert Sosnowski 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and twenty- 


three Members are present, a quorum. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 


Mr. SNELL. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The doors were opened. 


RECORD—HOUSE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on Senate 
bill 5082, the seed grain bill which was passed yesterday, by in- 
serting a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture and Mr. 


AAGT 


| Warburton, his assistant. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD as indicated. Is there objection? 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is that letter? 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is a letter from the 


Mr. Warburton, 
telling how the bill will operate if it is signed. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the bill is signed by the President? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman think it is necessary, 
after appropriating $8,600,000, to be distributed in the way 
provided by that bill, to have the head of some bureau or some 


| department write a letter telling Congress how the law is to be 


administered? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This is a letter written to 
the committee and it just gives the machinery. 

Mr. RANKIN. The bill is now past the committee and was 
Does 
the gentleman think it necessary to encumber the Recorp with 
that sort of material? Does the gentleman believe it will give 
the House any information? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
farmers a lot of information. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentleman believe the farmers 
will know how to plant these seed after they get them without 
being informed by the committee or by the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question, as he is the chairman 
of the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. The 


No; but it will give the 


|} law allowing compensation to disabled veterans in hospitals 


will expire this summer while we are in recess. When is the 
gentleman going to bring up the bill in reference to extending 
that law allowing compensation to disabled ex-service men in 
hospitals? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That bill has been re- 
ported by the committee, but I do not know that I yield to the 
gentleman for this purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not ask the gentleman to yield, as I 
have the floor under my reservation. We would like to hear 
from the gentleman, because that is a matter of extreme im- 
portance to every one of us having disabled ex-service men in 
our districts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that such a bill has been introduced by the committee. 
It will be reported to-day and brought up at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe it will be 
brought up in time to be passed by the House and Senate and 
become a law before we adjcurn? He should get a rule or 
obtain recognition to pass it under suspension. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It was added to the com- 
pensation bill in the Senate last night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MEDICINAL 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 432, 
a privileged resolution from the Committee on Rules. 


SPIRITS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York calls up House Resolution 432, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 432 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 


order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of a Dill 
(H. R. 17130) to conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits and 
provide for the effective Government control of such spirits, to prevent 
the evasion of and for other purposes. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled by those favor- 
ing and opposing the bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments 


taxes, 


such 
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tg recommi 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, before discussing the resolution 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] whether he desires any time on the rule? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. I have requests on this side for 
about 15 minutes. I shall not consume more time than that. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
discussion on the resolution be limited to 30 minutes, 15 min- 
utes to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


BANKHEAD] and 15 minutes by myself, and at the end of that 
time the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the resolution 

rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
unanimous consent that debate on the rule be limited to 
30 minutes, 15 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Alabama |[Mr. BANKHEAD] and 15 minutes to be controlled by 
the gentleman from New York |Mr. SNELL], and that at the 
conclusion of debate the previous question shall be considered 


aSKS 


us ordered on the resolution. Is there objection? 

‘here was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just presented 
needs no special explanation. It provides for the consideration 
of H. R. 17180, which is commonly known as the medicinal 
spirits bill. I desire only to make a very short statement in 
regard to this legislation. In the first place I want to make 
it plain to the Members of the House that this is neither 


wet nor dry proposition, and it should not be considered by the 
Members of the House from that standpoint. It has been rec- 
ognized in the Constitution, in the law for the enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment, and also by decisions of the various 
courts that the Federal Government is in duty bound to furnish 
the medicinal spirits for medicinal purposes, This 
ean not be efficiently done under the present act. It has been 
the experience of the Treasury Department that if they even 
tried that they would get into a great deal of trouble in admin- 
istering the present law, for it is very indefinite in this respect. 
That is one reason for bringing forward this proposed legisla- 
tion, and it Comes as the result of the experience of the depart- 
ment in trying to administer the present law. 

At the present time there are about 9,000,000 gallons of 
spirits in this country, representing a supply of practically 
four and a half years, as we are using at the present time for 
medicinal purposes about 2,000,000 gallons per year. 

For this reason it is necessary to bring up this legislation 
and have it passed at the present session. It is admitted by 
the people who are experts on medicinal spirits that it takes 
about “our years for liquor to be properly aged in charred 
barrels and before it can be used for medicinal purposes, and 
as we could not get any liquor properly distilled or start dis- 
tilling it before the coming fall, because none of the distil- 
leries are ready to start at once, and as there are only four 
and a half years’ supply on hand at the present time, this 
makes it very essential that the legislation should be enacted 
into law before the close of the present session. 

In general, the pending bill provides for the purchase of the 
present supply by the permittees under the bill. It does not 
call for the expenditure of a single dollar out of the Federal 
Treasury. It also provides for the bottling of the present 
supply, which can not be done under the present law; and if 
done at once, it will further conserve the present supply. 
it provides for the concentration of all of this medicinal liquor 
in six bonded warehouses. It is now in 31 bonded warehouses. 
It also provides for the issuing of permits for the manufacture 
of liquor to experienced distillers, not less than two nor more 
than six, which assures reasonable competition and as eco- 
nomical manufacture as possible. 

The best part of this bill, perhaps, is that it does not pro- 
vide for the expenditure of a single dollar out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and we are confidently assured that 
the administration of the proposed law over the present one 
will save $1,000,000 a year to the Federal Government, 

No one claims this the best possible legislation in the 
world, but it is the best thing that can be presented at this 
time, and to a reasonable degree takes care of the future supply 
of medicinal spirits. And, as I understand it, it has the ap- 
proval not only of the representatives of the dry forces but the 
representatives of the wets, and it comes to the House at this 
time with the unanimous approval of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and of the Rules Committee. I feel it is essential legisla- 
tion, that it is emergency legislation, that it can be consci- 
entiously supported by all, and should be passed by the House 
at this time. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington and Mr. GREEN of Florida 
rose, 


hecessary 


is 


| discussion of this question. 
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Mr. SNELL. I yield first to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Wherein does the Constity-. 
tion recognize medicinal liquor? 

Mr. SNELL. In the fact that it only prohibits it for pbey- 
erage purposes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It prohibits the manufac. 
ture, sale, and transportation of beverage liquor. 

Mr. SNELL. And in that way it has been construed by the 
court as recognizing it for medicinal purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then in order to make it comply with 
the constitutional provision with respect to whisky used as a 
medicine, how is it to be administered? 

Mr. SNELL. I am not going to get into any constitutional 
If the gentleman has a question 
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/ to ask me which I can answer and applies to the matter before 


a | 


| in committee by a vote of 16 to 8. 


the House, I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be much better to discontinue the manufacture of liquor 
altogether and let the department give out this captured or 
confiscated liquor? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not think I care to answer that question 
at the present time. 
Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman says 
approval of both the wets and the drys. 
that statement that Mr. Mellon 
approved it? 

Mr. SNELL. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. And who else? 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, I can not give the names of all the various 
people who have indorsed it, but the representatives who come 
here and who generally say they speak for these organizations 
have approved this bill; at least that is the information that 
came to the Rules Committee, and I am so informed by the 
gentleman who has charge of the bill, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. HAwLey]. 

Mr. BLANTON. The wets and the drys embrace 110,000,000 
people, and the committee has held no public hearing on this 
bill—— 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, the Ways and Means Committee held hear- 
ings for weeks, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about open public hearings on 
this bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; 


Will the gentleman yield? 


this bill has the 
Does he mean by 
and General Andrews have 


Yes; we held open, public hearings. 
on the Green bill, which was killed 
Here is an advertisement 
in this morning’s paper by the retail druggists, consisting of 
an entire page, saying they have been given no opportunity to 
be heard. And on this Hawley bill now before us ho open 
hearings were held. 

Mr. SNELL. I know about certain things in that advertise- 
ment that are not true, although I do not know about all of it, 


| but in a general way I believe it to be a misrepresentation of 


Also 


the facts. 


Mr. BLANTON. They claim they have not been heard and 


| that no public hearings was held, and I am getting letters and 


telegrams from prominent drys over the country, including 
men like Col. Herman P. Faris, a prominent Republican, who 
has been a dry all his life and a leader of the drys in the State 
of Missouri for years, and he is not in favor of this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. There are probably individuals on both sides 
of this question all over the United States who are not in favor 
of this legislation. I have never known any legislation to be 
passed here that had the approval of every individual in the 
country, but I know that the Ways and Means Committee has 
discussed this matter and held public hearings on the matter 
for weeks. The bill has been very carefully considered by 
the committee. No one on the committee opposed the reporting 
of it, and on the whole it is a pretty good bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to deny the fact that the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules [Mr. SNELL] can speak for either 
the wets or the drys of this country. 

Mr. SNELL. I did not pretend to speak for either one. I 
have never assumed such authority unto myself on the floor 
of the House, and I think any man who does is very foolish. 
Furthermore, I have never contended with anyone for leader- 
ship in either cause. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
Mr. SNELL. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. 
matter instead of a wet and dry question. 
associations say about it? 

Mr. SNELL. They are for it. The ones that have sent any 
information to the Committee on Rules about it are in favor 
of it. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Are the names of the ones who 
are in favor of it in the Recorp? : 

Mr. SNELL. I have not the names of any such organizations 
before me. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman from 
Toxas, illustrating how correct the statements are in the adver- 
tisxement to which the gentleman referred, that the representa- 
tives of the retail druggists were heard at great length before 
our committee at a public hearing. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules very correctly stated 
that this rule was brought in by the unanimous action of the 
Committee on Rules. It was represented to the committee that 
this was not only an important matter of administration and 
recommended by the Treasury Department, but the bill came 
before our committee with the unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Carrying out the policy of our 
committee, generally speaking, to expedite legislation, it re- 
ceived the unanimous support of the Committee on Rules; but 
in voting for the reporting of the resolution—and I shall vote 
for the adoption of the rule merely in order to give this matter 
consideration—I want to say, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
bill. [Applause.] In the time I have remaining of my 
three minutes, under the rule, I will not have an opportunity 
io present any views in opposition; but when we get into the 
Ilouse, unless some member of the Ways and Means Committee 
who is opposed to this bill asks for recognition, I shall ask for 
recognition in opposition to the bill. With this statement I 
iow yield back any time I may have remaining. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER| made his usual interesting speech and usual attack 
on the Treasury Department. He spent practically all of his 
time talking about something not before the House at this 
time and wound up his speech by saying he would vote for the 
bill. Therefore, Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question and 
ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion of the resolution, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. LiIntHicum) 
ives 107, noes 54. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and 
make the point of order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count, [After 
a pause.] There is no quorum -present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Mem- 
bers, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 234, nays 111, 
uot voting 87, as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


this 


The question is on the adop- 


there were— 






{Roll No. 37] 

YEAS—254 
\dkins Cunnon Fitzgerald, W.T. Hoch 
Aldrich Carpenter Fletcher Hogg 
Allen Carss Fort Holaday 
Allgood Chalmers Foss Hooper 
\lmon Chindblom rear Houston 
Andresen Clague Free Hudson 
\ndrew Cole Freeman Hull, Morton D 
Arentz Collier French Hull, William FB. 
\swell Collins Frothingham Jacobstein 
Ayres Colton Fulmer James 
Bacharach Connally, Tex. Punk Jeffers 
Bachmann Connolly, Pa. Furlow Johnson, I). 
Bacon Cooper, Wis. Garber Johnson, Ind. 
Hailey Cox Garner, Tex. Johnson, S. Dak. 
Rankhead Crisp Glynn Johnson, Wash, 
arbour Crowther Goodwin Kearns 
Barkley Dallinger Graham Kemp 
Reedy Darrow Green, Ila. Kerr 
Lerger Deal Green, Lowa Kiess 
Bowles Dempsey Griest Kincheloe 
Bowman Denison Hadley Knutson 
Box Dickinson, Mo. Hal Kopp 
Briggs Doughton Hall, Ind Kvale 
Brigham Drane Hammer LaGuardia 
Browne Drewry liardy Lazaro 
rumm Eaton’ Haugen Lea, Calif. 
Bulwinkle Elliott Hawley Leatherwood 
burtness Ellis fiayden Leavitt 
Burton Englebright Ilersey Letts 
Butler Faust Hickey Lineberger 
Byrns Fenn Hill, Ala, little 
Campbell Fish Hill, Md. Lozier 


a 
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Luce Oldfield 
Lyon Parker 
McDuffie Parks 
McFadden Patterson 
McLaughlin, Mich. Peery 
McMillan Perkins 
MacGregor Perlman 
Magee, N. Y. Pratt 
Major Rainey 
Mapes Ramseyer 
Martin, La. Rankin 
Martin, Mass. Ransley 
Menges Rathbone 
Merritt Reece 


Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Newton, Minn. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O’Connor, La. 


Ackerman 
Appleby 
Arnold 

Auf der Heide 
Beers 


Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex. 
Bland 


Blanton 
tioom 
Bowling 
Boylan 
Browning 
Buchanaa 
ihusby 
Canfield 
Carew 
Carter, Okla, 
Celler 
Chapman 
Cochran 
Connery 
Cooper, Ohio 
Corning 
Crosser 
Cullen 

Davis 
Dickinson, Iowa 


Abernethy 
Anthony 
Beck 

Begg 

sell 

Bixler 
Boies 
Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Burdick 
Carter, Calif 
Christopherson 
Cleary 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Davenport 
Davey 
Doyle 
KEsterly 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Reed, Ark. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, 111. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rubey 

Sabath 
Sanders, N, Y. 
Sandlin 

Scott 

Shreve 


NAYS 


Dickstein 
Dominick 
Douglass 
Dowell 
Driver 

Dyer 
Edwards 
Eslick 
Evans 
Fisher 
Gambrill 
Gardner, Ind. 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gilbert 
Griffin 

Ilall, N. Dak 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hill, Wash. 
Hloward 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Johnson, Ky, 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Keller 


NOT 
Fairchild 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Fredericks 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tenn 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gifford 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Greenwood 
Hare 

Hull, Tenn. 
Irwin 
Jenkins 
Kelly 
Kendall 
Kiefner 

King 

Kunz 

Kurtz 

Lee, Ga. 


VOTING 


Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Snell 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Ill, 
Stalker 
Stegall 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans, 
Swartz 


Sweet 
Swing 
Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 


Thurston 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tolley 
Treadway 

111 
Ketcham 
Kindred 
Kirk 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lowrey 
McC lintic 
McKeown 
McLeod 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Magrady 
Manlove 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky. 
Morehead 
Morrow 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Peavey 
Prall 
87 
Lehlbach 
McLaughlin, 
McSweeney 
Madden 
Magee, Pa. 
Mansfield 
Mead 
Mills 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Morin 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
Phiilips 
Porter 
Pou 
Purnell 
Rayburn 
Rowbottom 
Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 









Woodrum | 


(against). 
against). 


Mansfield, 


Alabama 


Hare 


Garrett of Tennessee, 


Mr. Cramton (for) with Mr. Gallivan 
Mr. Morin (for) with Mr. 

General pairs: 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Mead 

Mr. Purnell] with Mr. Pou 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Doyle 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Carter of California with Mr. 
Mr. Begg with Mr. Oliver ot 

Mr. King with Mr. Rayburn 

Mr. Williams of Lllinois with Mr 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Goldsborough 
Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Lehibach with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Abernethy 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Tydings. 

Mr. Gifford with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Jenkins with Mr. Cleary 

Mr. Golder with Mr 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Lee of Georgia 
Mr. Kendail with Mr. Smithwick. 
Mr. Underhill! with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Seger with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Brand of Georgia 
Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Kurtz with Mr. Sears of Florida. 


Mr. Tinkham with Mr. Greenwood. 


br, Sosnowski 


(yarrett of Texas. 
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Underwood 
Updike 
Vaile 
Vincent, Mich 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whittington 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wyant 
Zihlman 


Quayle 

Quin 

Ragon 

Rouse 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa 
Summers, Wash, 
Summers, Tex. 
Swank 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
‘Thomas 
Tydings 
Upshaw 
Warren 
Weller 
Whitehead 
Williams, Tex. 
Wright 


Smithwick 


Strother 
Sullivan 
Swoope 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Underhill 
Vare 

Vestal 

Voigt 
Walters 
Wefald 
Wheeler 
Williams, fl. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 
Woodrum 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Yates 







































































Mr. Yates with M Tull of Tennessec 
M Burdick with Mr. Beck 
I Covle with Mr. Wefuaid. 
M Esterly with Mr. Voigt. 


vote Was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum is present. 
opened, 


ic result of the 
SPEAKER 


wert 


ri 
The 
rl 


e do rs 


CONFERENCE REPORT, NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, 1 offer a conference report for 

nting under the rule. 

Che SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho offers a con- 

ence report, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (FH. R. 15641) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval sery for the fiscal year ending June 39, 1928, 
and r other purposes 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 

MEDICINA®. SPIRITS 

Mr. HAWLEY Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 

lf into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
Un for consideration of the bill H. R. 17130 

\in \REW Mr. Speaker, something has been said about 
being a unanimous report from the Committee on Ways 

nd Mea ind I am going to claim the right to control the 

in Opposition to this bill, because I have been opposed to it 
both in the committee and here. Before that motion is put 
1 would like to have the gentleman from Oregon understand 
if he is to control the time in favor of the bill I am going to 

K recognition lh Opp sition to the bill. 

the SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is entitled 

recognition. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
nan trom Oregon 

the question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 17130, with Mr. MIcHENER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
fouse on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
hill HE. R. 17130, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\ Hi. R. 17130) to conserve the revenues from medicinal spirits 

d | t} effs ive Government control of said spirits, to 

t the evas of taxes, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HAWLEY Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
he first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if the gentleman will couple with that request that the 

ll be printed at this juncture without reading I shall not 

oO This bill needs to go in the Recorp. 

Mr. HAWLEY [ have no objection 

rhe CHAIRMAN Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM I object. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will couple with his request, as suggested by the gentle 

n from Texas, that this be printed in the Recorp I withdraw 
my objection. 

rhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws his objection, 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Lowa Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
ent that the bill be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. Mr, Chairman, I renew the 
objection which has been withdrawn; I think it ought to be 

ad 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 
read, 

The Cle la follows 

H. R, 17180, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A bill te i venues from medicinal spirits and provide for 
‘ G nment control of such spirits, to prevent the 

( 1 of tax d for her purp 

i oan 1 

(a rhe son means an individual, partnership, associa 

porati 

ib) 1 { ' listi 1 spirits’ means whisky, brandy, rum, gin, 
{ r distilled s its, except alcohol, 

(c) 'I te . wal ou means any bonded warehouse, including 
t 1 1, special, distillery, concentration, or customs bonded ware- 
ho ind any tax-paid \ chouse. 

MANUFACTURE 
Spee. 2. (a) 7 he extent necessary in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Treasury to 1 tain stocks of distilled spirits suitable for medici- 
1 non ! purposes in a quantity sufficient in each year to 
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supply 
authorized to issue permits for the manufacture of such distilled spirits 
by such persons as he may select, and for such periods, in such quanti- 
ties, 
except that— 


out 


spirits manufactured thereunder at a 
reasonable price, based on cost of manufacture, carrying charges, prep- 
iration for market, distribution, and a fair profit to the manufacturer: 
and the permittee shall at all reasonable times keep his books open for 
inspection by the Secretary of the Treasury or his representatives. 


of distilled spirits in any 
facture, sale, or use of distilled spirits for medicinal purposes. 


taxes, and provide 
hibiti 
shall, 
tions 
in 
consisting of one or 


warehouses 
Treasury 
no permit 
force 
those 
if the permit 
this 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe as to the bottling, storing, and 
handling 
including maximum rates to be charged for bottling, storage, and other 


services, 


house 


hibition, 
to cause all or any part of the distilled spirits suitable and intended to 


raising of the proof of such distilled spirits to 
the addition of spirits of the same 
produced 
then by the addition of other spirits of the same kind, in order to raise 


only 
/ and in no case at a price in excess of the sum of (1) the fair 
value 
kind, age, and quality, and (2) the charges and expenses necessary for 
carrying the distilled spirits from 
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the requirements therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury {s 


and subject to such other requirements as he may prescribe: 


(1) Not less than two and not more than six permits shall be ont. 


standing at any one time. 


(2) Each permit shall require manufacture according to formulas 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
(3) A permit may be issued for any period expiring not more than 


19 years after the 31st day of December next succeeding the. issuance 
thereof. 
uch quantities as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to 
time prescribe, 


Such permit shall provide for manufacture in each year of 


(4) Permits may be renewed unless the permittee has failed to carry 


in good faith the provisions of this act, the regulations issued 


thereunder, or the terms of the permit, or has violated any provision of 
law relating to intoxicating liquors. 


(5) Each permit shall require that the permittee shall sell distilled 


price not in excess of a fair and 


(6) The permittee shall be required to comply with the provisions of 

tion 5, relating to the acquisition of existing stocks of distilled 
spirits. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury may revoke any permit issued 


under this section if the permittee has violated the provisions of this 
act, the regulations issued thereunder, the terms of the permit, or any 
provision of law relating to intoxicating liquors. 


(ec) No permit shal! be issued under this section for the manufacture 
State the law of which prohibits the manu 


CONCENTRATION 


Sec. 8. In 


to conserve the prevent the evasion of 
for the more effective enforcenrent of national pro 
mn, all the existing stocks of distilled spirits held in warehouses 
within two years from the approval of this act and under regula 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, be concentrated 
more than six concentration internal-revenue bonded warehouses 
more buildings or parts thereof, with land neces- 


order revenues, 


not 


sary therefor (including a tax-paid warehouse in connection with each) 
owned 
Sec retary 


or leased by permittees under section 2 
of the Treasury 
shall be 
may determine 
shall be issued for the 
shall authorize the 
authorized under 
for any 
the pernyittee shall comply 


and authorized by the 
to be maintained by such permittees. Such 
at such the Secretary of the 
After the expiration of such two-year period, 
and no permit then in 
other than 
to the 
maintained 
regulations 


located places as 
maintenance, 
of warehouse 
As a 
authorized 


with 


maintenance, any 
condition 
to 


such 


this section. issuance 
under 


the 


warehouse be 


section, uN 


of distilled spirits in, and the conduct of, the warehous« 


Any concentration internal-reyenue bonded warehouse author 


ized to be maintained under this section, including the tax-paid ware 


in connection therewith, is referred to hereinafter in this act as 
n authorized concentration or tax-paid warehouse, 
BOTTLING OF EXISTING 


the 


STOCK 


SEt 4. In order to conserve revenues, prevent the evasion of 


taxes, and provide for the more effective enforcement of national pro 


the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized in his discretion 


be used for medicinal purposes in any warehouse to be bottled at such 
times and under such terms and conditions as he shall by regulation 
prescribe and as shall be in accordance with law. In case any dis 
tilled spirits are unsuitable for use for medicinal purposes solely by 
reason of the fact that such spirits are not of standard strength as to 
proof, the Secretary of the Treasury may by regulation provide for the 


100 per cent proof by 
kind and season’s production and 
available, 


by the same producer, or, if such spirits are not 


uch spirits to 100 per cent proof. Such nyixing of distilled spirits 
for the purposes stated shall not be held to be rectification, and the 
mixture may be bottled in bond under regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

ACQUISITION OF EXISTING STOCK 


Sec, 5. (a) Permittees under section 2 slfall acquire distilled spirits 


at a price which is the fair and reasonable value of the spirits, 
market 


at warehouses on December 1, 1926, of distilled spirits of like 


December 1, 1926, to the date of 
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juisition. Such acquisition shall be made without discrimination 
petween the owners of such spirits. All contracts for the acquisition 
of such spirits shall, before performance in whole or in part, be sub- 
mitted by the permittee to the Secretary of the Treasury for his 
yproval or disapproval of the terms thereof. In case any such con- 
ract submitted by the pernrittee is not approved, the contract may be 
bmitted to a board of arbitration selected as provided in subdivision 
). The Secretary of the Treasury shall approve or disapprove the 
mntract in accordance with the decision of the board of arbitration. 
» permit shall be issued to purchase distilled spirits covered by such 
ntract unless such contract has been approved under this section. 
Each board of arbitration shall constituted as follows: The 
mtraecting party proposing to sell shall select one member, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall select a second member, and the individuals 
selected shall the third member. Members of such boards 
ill recelye a reasonable compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but not excceding $25 per diem, and traveling and other 


(b) be 


select 


ual expenses incurred while engaged on the business of the board. 
rhe seller and purchaser under the contract shall each pay one-half 
such compensation and expenses. The Secretary of the Treasury 
prescribe all needful regulations in respect of such boards of 
itration, 
DISTRIBUTION 
Sec. 6. (a) Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury finds that dis- 


d spirits in the amount of 5,000,000 gallons have been concentrated 
ruthorized concentration or tax-paid warehouses, he shall by order 
such finding. Commencing 30 days after the date of such 
distilled spirits shall not be acquired by any person, other than 
permittee under section 2, except (1) from stock in authorized con- 
ntration tax-paid warchouses, or (2) from stock forfeited to the 
United States, or (3) in retail quantities from retail druggists. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may by regulation require the 
ransportation of distilled spirits acquired from an authorized concentra- 
tion or tax-paid warehouse to be made in whole or in part direct by rail- 
way express from the warehouse to retail druggists or other persons 
\uthorized under existing law to receive and use distilled spirits for 


oumtiiga te 


—_— 
or 


nonbeverage purposes. 
(c) If the Secretary of the Treasury finds that any person authorized 
» sell distilled spirits at retail has, after the approval of this act, sold 
iny distilled spirits for more than their fair market value, he is 
ithorized to revoke the permit of such person. 


DISTINCTIVE BOTTLES—LABELING 


Sec. 7. (a) All distilled spirits bottled under section 4 and all dis- 
tilled spirits manufactured under section 2 and bottled— 

1) Shall be placed in distinctive bottles made under permit of, and 

iccordance with a design approved by, the Secretary of the Treasury; 

(2) Shall be tested as to their character and quality at the time of 
with 


ittling in accordance regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
e Treasury; 

(3) Shall bear upon the bottles in which contained a label, made 
inder permit of, and in accordance with a design approved by, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, certifying that the spirits are medicinal 


or 


spirits bottled under the medicinal spirits act of 1927, and stating such 
her facts in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may by 
culation prescribe ; 
(4) Shall, when withdrawn from an authorized concentration or tax- 
pain to a permit to purchase, bear upon the label 
each in with regulations prescribed 
the the Treasury, of the price at which the bottle of 
jirits has been sold to the permittee holding the permit to purchase, 


warehouse pursuant 


bottle a statement, accordance 


Secretary of 


The term “ price as used in this paragraph means that part of the 
total price under the contract of sale which is attributable to such 
ttle of spirits upon a basis of delivery in a deliverable state to the 
ermittee at the authorized concentration or tax-paid warehouse from 
vhich withdrawn; and 
(5) Shall not bear upon the botUles to which contained any label, 
rand, mark, trade-mark, or trade name, except such as are required 


w law or may be authorized hereafter by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This paragraph shall apply only to distilled spirits manufactured under 
ection 2 


months after the approval of this act, no permit 
he issued for the purchase, and permit then in force shall 
the purchase, of distilled spirits by any retail druggist 
\ysician unless such spirits are medicinal spirits bottled under this act. 
(c) Any person (1) who knowingly forges, falsely 
nikes any label approved under this section, or uses, attempts to use, 


such label know 


Commencing six 
hall no 
ithorize or 


counterfeits, or 


ossesses, distributes, obtains, accepts, or receives any 


ig it to be forged, counterfeited, or falsely made, or to be used un 
lawfully, or to have been procured by fraud or unlawfully obtained, 
r (2) who, except under permit of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


knowingly designs, engraves, sells, or has in his control or possession 
iny plate in the likeness of a plate used for any such label, or makes 
iny 


his 


plate, photograph, or impression of any such likeness, or has in 
distinetive paper for such label, shall, 


~ 


for 


possession, 


a use any 
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upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than two years, or both. 

(d) Any person who with intent to defraud, alters, mutilates, de- 
stroys, obliterates, or removes any label required under this section 
to be placed upon any bottle containing medicinal spirits bottled under 
this act, so long as such spirits are held for resale, shall upon convic- 
tion thereof be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. 

(e) Any person (1) who, except as permitted under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, knowingly sells, or holds, 
or offers for sale except in the original unopened bottle, and distilled 
spirits bottled under this act, or (2) who knowingly counterfeits or 
makes any distinctive bottle approved under this section, or 
uses, atfempts to use, possess, distributes, obtains, accepts, or receives 
any bottle knowing it to be counterfeited or falsely made. or 
to be used unlawfully, or to have been procured by fraud or unlawfully 
obtained, or (3) who, except under permit of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, knowingly designs, sells, or has in his control or possession 
any mold in the likeness of a mold used for any such bottle, or (4) who, 
except under permit of the Secretary of the Treasury, knowingly refills, 
in whole or in part, with any liquid any distinctive bottle approved 
under this section and sells, or holds, or offers for sale such liquid 
in such bottle, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$2,000, or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


falsely 


such 


IMPORTATION 

Sec. 8. If the Secretary of the Treasury at any time finds that the 
availiable stocks of distilled spirits, suitable for medicinal purposes 
of any class or kind, are insufficient to meet the demand for distilled 
spirits of such class or kind for use for medicinal purposes, he is 
authorized to issue permits for the importation of such distilled spirits 
by such persons, for such times, in such quantities, and subject to such 
other requirements as he may prescribe. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, or 
the application thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the remainder of the act and the application of such provision to other 


persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


EXISTING LAW 


Sec. 10. (a) The provisions of this act shall not be held to repeal 
any provision of the existing laws pertaining to intoxicating liquors 
or regulations or permits thereunder, unless in direct conflict with 
such laws regulations. 

(b) The provisions of this act shall net apply to the manufacture 
of grape brandy for fortification of sweet wines, or of rum for de- 
naturation, or for export for nonbewerage purposes, or for for non- 
beverage purposes in bonded manufacturing warehouses, nor 
to the concentration, bottling, or distribution of such brandy or rum. 


or 


use 


customs 


SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 11. This act may be cited as the “ medicinal spirits act of 
1927.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 


LEY] is recognized for one hour in favor of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill deals solely with pure medicinal spirits recognized by 
the eighteenth amendment and the existing laws for its en- 
forcement and deals with the conservation, concentration, and 
better control of existing stocks, as well as of stocks to be made 
for replenishment, and with better control of the manufacture 
of new stocks of such spirits. H. R. 17130 proposes to effect 
the purposes of existing legislation at less expense to the Gov- 
ernment and more efficiently. 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oregon yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Not if it is to be taken out of my time. 
Mr. KINDRED. Who has control of the time in opposition? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York, as I 


understand. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bill, I repeat, proposes to do two things 
which the department has found necessary by the experience 
and information obtained. It proposes better methods for the 
manufacture of replenishment stocks and the handling of ex- 
isting stocks with less machinery, and reduces the of 
administration and the costs to all others concerned, including 
those who use the spirits. It also assures the purity and sound- 
ness of the medicinal spirits. It does not modify existing law 
in any principle. It simply extends the principles upon which 
the existing law is based, or modifies rather than extends them 
for a more effective control of the conditions now confronting 
the country 

Under existing law when the stock of medicinal spirits in 
this country has been reduced by use until there is only about 


costs 
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a four-year supply on hand, the Treasury Department is re- 


quired to issue permits for the manufacture of replenishment | 
-tocks, as spirits must be aged four years in charred barrels 
before they can be used as medicinal spirits. The Attorney 


General's office has advised the department that when replen- 
ishment becomes necessary, and permits are issued for that 
purpose, under existing law they will have to be issued to all 
qualifications. Such permits will have to be 
issued this fall, as we understand. If these permits are issued 
one person—and there are 15 applications already pend- 
other persons properly and correspondingly qualified 
an compel permits to be issued to them. 

There were some 300 permittees or manufacturers before pro- 
and if the present law remains unchanged without a 
limit on the number of those to whom licenses must be given, 
we will have the condition as it was many years ago with dis- 
tilleries manufacturing medicinal spirits scattered all over the 


vho have like 


1o any 


the 


hibition 


country 
If this bill becomes a law, it will neither hasten nor delay the 


date at which the manufacture of medicinal spirits will begin. 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman say that 
the Secretary would not have the right to say that the com- 
i ioner should not issue as many permits and grant as many | 
upplications for permits as have been made to him? Would | 
not have some discretion to grant or refuse under the present 
law? 
Mr. HAWLEY. The Attorney General has advised the de- 


partment, after examination of decisions, that when the issu- 
ance of permits is begun permits would have to be issued to 
all applicants with qualifications similar to those who had 
heen granted them and that the courts would compel this to be 
done 

Mr. CE 
contrary 

Mr. HAWLEY 
the bill limits the 
nor more than six. 
stood that one will be for 
permits may be issued in case 
thought two distilleries do not produce satisfactory competi- 
tion or that prices are unreasonable. This will greatly reduce 
the cost of the administration of the law. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. |! 
minutes. 

When prohibition went into effect there were about 69,000,000 
gallons of liquor in the country known as medicinal spirits. 
This was authorized to be concentrated in 37 warehouses, which 
has been reduced to 31. 
No one cun tell the exact gallonage 


LLER. As | understand it, the situation is quite the 
I base my statement on the authority given. 
number of distilleries to not 
If only two permits are given, it is under- 
sourbon and one for rye. Four more 
of emergency or in case it is 


1e 
l 


regret I can not. I must take only 10 


1 ninbe l 


vallons of medicinal spirits. 


until a regauge has been made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HAWLEY Yes 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am informed that last July it was re- 
ported that there were 46,000,000 gallons of medicinal whisky on 
hand 

Mr. CELLER. That was the original gauge, made back 

Mr. LINTITIICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there ? 

Mir. HAWLEY Yes, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What is the annual consumption of | 
liquor? 

Mr. HAWLEY Mhe annual consumption of medicinal spirits | 
is about 2,000,000 gallons a year. 

Mr. SABATHL That is, for medicinal purposes. 

Mr. HAWLEY Yes. ‘That is all that this bill deals with. 

Mr. LINTITICUM Do you undertake to say that these two 
distilleries shall produce a million dollars worth a year for 
consumption ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If there are only two? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLWEY They will produce about 3,000,000 gallons a 


year, Which at the end of four years, after evaporation, leakage, 


und so forth, will be reduced to about 2,000,000 gallons in a 
vear The number of gallons being reduced to 10,000,000, it is 
no longer necessary to keep 31 warehouses in use. We propose 


to reduce the number of concentration warehouses to six. This 
Will reduce the cost of administration by $1,000,000, 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. Under the present law you can 


reduce it to six without further authority of law. The Treas- 
ury Department now cun reduce it to six without an act of 


Congress 








! 
provide a continuous supply. 
| 
} 
| 


less than two | 


There are now about 10,000,000 | 


in | 
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Mr. HAWLEY. I believe so; but that it may be definitely 
settled the bill fixes the number at six. Six are amply snfii- 
cient to care for 10,000,000 gallons, which is the total amount 


under present experience, that will be in them in order to 


Also since Congress must make the appropriations for the 
guarding, inspection, and so forth, of these warehouses. and 
since it involves a question of policy, it is believed that Congress 
| should definitely fix the number. 
| Mr. GARNER of Texas. It seems to me strange they have 
| not done it, if they have the authority. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We propose at this time that all the spirits 
shall be bottled in distinctive bottles bearing distinctive labels - 
that only spirits so bottled and labeled can be sold, for the pur- 
pose of preventing diversion, protecting the purity of the spirits. 
and assuring to the Government the tax. If they are not bottled 
now, in four years the Government will lose in revenue from 
them about $4,000,000; but by putting them in bottles and pur- 
ting the bottles in concentration warehouses the Government 
will secure the tax on the full amount of existing spirits. The 
owners of the property will also be benefited in the preservation 
of their property. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I prefer to make my statement. 
man will have time later. 

Each manufacturer is required to conform to the existing law, 
the regulations, and the terms of his permit. 

The Constitution prohibits the manufacture, sale, and trans 

portation only of intoxicating liquors as a beverage; and the 
medical associations of the United States have urged that the 
manufacture be begun at once, because at the time the present 
stocks are consumed, if no manufacturing is done immediately— 
the spirits being made only in the spring and fall—there will 
be a time when none of this material will be available for 
medical purposes. 
Health officers, hospital officials, and other agencies interested 
| in pure medicines have strongly indorsed this bill. The asso- 
ciations both for and against prohibition are favorable to the 
bill. When it was voted on in the Committee on Ways and 
Means, there was not a vote aguinst it. As to that I have re 
freshed my memory by talking with several members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and they all agree with me. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I understood the gentleman to say 
that the organizations both for prohibition and against it are 
for this bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have information to that effect, and will 
include it in my remarks. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. As 1 read the hearings, on pag 
178, the Anti-Saloon League is for it, and on page 119 the 
Association Against Prohibition is for it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. As I have said, the question of wet and dry 
is not involved, nor is it a partisan cuestion. It is simpl) 
a question of conserving the present stock and the manufactur: 
of new stocks of medicinal spirits, and the proper control o! 
the manufacture, warehousing, and distribution of them. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman from Maryland is 
| referring to hearings held on a bill which the committee killed 
| by a vote of 16 to 8. They are not the hearings on this bill 
So far as I know, no associations, even for or against probi 
bition, have expressed themselves on this particular bill. 1 
think the gentleman from Oregon ought to put in the Record 
just the information he has. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have already stated that I have in m) 
possession information from all the associations in this country) 
that I know of, for or against prohibition, as well as from ether 
organizations favorable to the provisions and purposes of this 
bill, and I have not a word from any of them against it. The 
only organization that is represented to be unfavorable is that 
of the retail druggists. I think they have been given unsound 
and misleading statements, which is certainly true if they art 
relying upon statements similar to those given in full-page ad 
vertisements in the local press. However, another speaker will 
| discuss this matter fully. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one question ‘ 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will make it brief. 

Mr. BLANTON. Section 3 of this bill is the only section in 
the bill that has gotten the approbation of any prohibitionist. 
Section 3 is the only worthy section in the whole bill, and if 
you take it out it is nothing in the world but a wet bill pure 
and simple. 

Mr. HILT of Maryland. 

| think it is a wet bill? 


The gentle- 





Does the gentleman from Texas 















| 


of 
Mr. BLANTON. 
Mr. SCHAFER. 
for it. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I can not agree with the gentleman 
rexas. Mr. Chnirman, how much time have I remaining? 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentlemau has 48 minutes remaining. 
Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The proposed législation, adhering to the 
principles of existing laws, brings the legislation up to date 
wnd bused upon experience. The original legislation was 
lorgely for work in an untried field. Modifications in the 
methods of handling the existing stocks are for the interest and 
uelit of all concerned who have respect for law. It provides 
2» simpler and less expensive method for handling them. When 
the original legislation was enacted no one could foretell what 
e annual consumption of medicinal spirits would be. We now 
know. The bill, based upon the information acquired by expe- 
ience, contains the necessary provisions to provide for sufficient 


And it is so dry that I am not going to vote 


from 


is 


upplies, under proper control, in the interest of the Govern 
ment and all others concerned. 
If any person opposed to the use of liquors as medicinal 


pirits thinks that by defeating the pending bill he could thereby 

prevent the further manufacture of medicinal spirits, and the 
bill should not pass, the result would be that the department 
will ke compelled to issue a large number of permits to distil 
leries scattered throughout the country, in which would be made 
of varying quality with increased opportunities for 
diversion and would undo the work of years. When medicinal 
pirits are to be made for replenishment they should be made 
pure, Without possibility of adulteration or cutting and con- 
served, cared for, and transported under conditions that assure 
their purity to the retail druggist and the sick for whose use 
hey are intended. 

Bootleggers can oppose the bill because it is adverse to their 

legal operations, 

Che provision requiring the spirits to be bottled in distinctive 
bottles, with distinctive labels makes the sale in any other 
container to be known as illegal and that the seller is engaged 
in au illegal traffic. 

It is not possible in the brief time at my disposal to state in 
full all the beneficial provisions of the bill nor to discuss the 
measure in detail. The committee gave weeks to the hearing, 
heard all who desired to discuss the matters involved in this 
bill, and they were heard at such length as they desired. The 
all but unanimous opinion, as expressed by the witnesses who 
represented all varieties of opinion on the prohibition question, 
was that legislation of this kind was urgently needed, and such 
was the conclusion of your committee. 

In addition to its other features, the committee considered it 
essential that the bill should be workable, that its language 


~pirits 


re 


should be clear and easily understood, and that its purposes 
should be plainly stated. This, we believe, we have accom- 
plished, 

The Treasury Department believes the bill effective and 


capable of successful administration, as well as being vital to 


the proper administration of enforcement. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 16, 1927. 
Jion. Wittig C. TAWLEY, 
Flouse of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. HAWLEY: I understand that you desire an expression 

m me as to whether Hl. R. 17180 meets the administrative require 

ents in the medicinal spirits emergency situation. I believe it does, 


It limits permits to manufacture new spirits for replenishment, in the 
Secretary's discretion, to less than two and not more than six 
thus avoiding the alternative, under existing law, 
aving to grant an indefinite number; it also provides for concentration 
glass of all existing stocks Into not more than six concentration ware- 
and accomplishes for 
enforcement and economy, as well as conservation of existing stocks and 
tax revenue; it also provides for placing all existing spirits 
distinctive bottles under distinctive labels, with severe penalties 
imitation, adulteration, and, most desirable for law enforce- 
ment, provides for direct shipment from concentration warehouse to 
retail druggist, eliminating all middlemen and commission agents; it 
provides for importation, if inyportation necessary, to provide m«¢ 
dicinal spirits of any given class or kind, an important provision in case 
of future need. 
To 


not dis 


tilleries, serious of 


it 


thus most desirable conditions law 


houses, 
increased 
nto 


or etc., 


be 


sum up, I believe the bill will accomplish the two main admin- 
istrative purposes that I had in mind in recommending legislation at 
this time. It makes provision for the future supply of medicinal 


whisky under preper control and 
existing conditions which make 


LXVILI—— 


in the second place, it corrects those 
to prevent the diversion of 


it difficult 


O89 
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It is so wet that I will not vote for it at all. } medicinal whisky to beverage purposes and the adulteration of the 


AAT3 


supply actually sold in the retail trade for legitinrate medicinal use. 
Sincerely yours, L. C. ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary. 

The several associations favoring the eighteenth amendment 
and the legislation for its enforcement, which associations have 
nation-wide organizations, favor the principles and purposes 
contained in the proposed legislation. That their position may 
be accurately represented, letters from their accredited repre- 
sentatives are printed below: 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February ©, 197 
Hon. Witiis C. Hawnry, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hawiry: We have looked over your bill, H. R. 17130 


relating to medicinal spirits, and find a number of helpful provisions 


in it relating to a better control of the distribution of such liquors 
As an organization we are interested in those provisions of the bill 
which we believe make for better enforcement of the prohibition 
laws 

The national prohibition act, which prohibits the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, but does not 
prohibit them for medicinal purposes, places the responsibility upon 
the Treasury Department for the supervision of the supply, sale, and 

| distribution of liquors for such nredicinal purposes except in States 
where it is prohibited by State enactments. 

H. R. 17130 sets forth methods proposed to meet this responsibility 
and to prevent the diversion of such liquors to beverage purposes as 
follows : 

The reduction of the cost of administration; the providing of heavy 
penalties for the unlawful use of various labels, brands, and trade 
marks used by the bootleg industry; the concentration of all whisk) 
from 37 bonded warehouses ivuto 6; the limiting of replenisiment of 
medicinal whisky supply to the operation of not more than six dis 
tilleries, whereas under the present Jaw 2s many as might apply would 
have to be considered; the elimination of the bootleggers’ supply of 
domestic bonded whisky for flavoring and coloring his alcoholic bev 
erages ; the provisions for the maximum of supervision of the distri 
bution of medicinal spirits; the provision for the direct distribution 
of medicinal whisky from concentration warehouses to the retail dis 
tributer: and other eliminations which prevent opportunities for diver 
jon and will aid law enforcement. 

We suggest that you consider the advisability of reducing the num 
ber of distilleries that may be authorized to manufacture medicinal 
whisky as not to exceed four. There is no question but th six i 
more than sufficient to make the needed supply. Also a provision t 
eliminate sales agents by distillers to drum up trade, confining solicita 
tion to correspondence by mail with retail druggists holding permits 
to sell 

If there is any doubt that the distiller should be required to give 
bond, this should be added, It is not mentioned, but is authorized 
under the existing law. 

A provision penalizing the forging, uttering or possession of forged 
prescriptions would also be helpful in confining the distribution to 
strictly medicinal use, if such a provision would be germane to the 
bill. No adequate penalty for this offense is provided by existing law 

It would be helpful also to require that the whisky on hand, not 
already regauged, be regauged before manufacture is 1ewed in order 
to determine accurately the amount on hand 

We suggest these amendments in the interest of strengthening the 
bill, which seems to us, as a whole, will be an aid in law enfor« ent 

Yours cordially, 

FE. Scorr McBrit 
General Superinicndent 

W. B. WHEELER, 
General Counsel and Legislative Superin ndent 

BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, l’ROHIBITION, AND 
PUBLIC MORALS OF THE METHODisT EpiIscopaL CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C., February %, 1927 
Hon. WiLtis C,. HAWLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Friend: I want to congratulate you upon what seems to 


|} ment can furnish medicinal spirits without contributing to th: 








be a proper solution of the very vexing question as to how the Govern 
possibilit 
of their diversion to beverage purposes. 

Your bill, reported from the to pPy 
solution of this problem, though, dealing with the kind of men we hay 
to encounter in the liquor business, no law will operate very smoothly 
that restrictions them. So far I can your bill 


carries out the constitutional amendment and properly safeguards th: 


as committee, seems me a ha 


puts any on as see, 


handling of liquors so as to keep it out of the hands of bootleggers 
I want to congratulate you and wish you every success in having it 
enacted into law, for I am sure the department would have to handle 
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the subject anyway and it would be very much better to have it 
handled under strict regulation, such as the bill provides, than to 
leave it to individuals to construct a method for carrying out the 


constitutionai provisions 
Thanking you for the great pains you have taken in listening to all 


sides and, finally, constructing this statesmanlike piece of legislation, 
I am 
Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, 
General Secretary. 
THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, (Wei. 
Ifon. Wittuis C. Hawuey, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. HAw ey: On January 14, when H. RB. 15601 was being 
considered by the Ways and Means Committee, I took occasion to 
write the chairman of that committee, Mr, GREEN, expressing my ap- 


proval of the principles embodied in the proposed legislation. 
Now, as the bill introduced by yourself, H. R. 17130, has been re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass, permit 


me to say that the sentiments I expressed concerning the former bill 
apply to this later bill by yourself. 

Concentration of all existing stocks of spirits should have been 
effected when the eighteenth amendment became operative, and I be- 
lieve that this section of your bill, section 3, is essential for the super 


vision and distribution of aleohol and spirits through legitmate channels 
only. I believe that the methods provided in this bill for the manufac 
ture and distribution of spirits for legitimate purposes would materially 





aid in better control of such spirits and therefore should have the 
support of those who favor the enfercement of the law. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Epwinx C. Dinwippis, Superintendent. 
Freeruaky 18, 1927. 
Hion. W. C. HAWLey, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union desires to express 
its interest in H. R, 17130, and particularly indorses the following 
provisions in revised medicinal spirits bill: Those preventing diversion 
medicinal spirits for beverage purposes, providing severe penalties for 
imitation labels, for stronger Government supervision, and for further 
concentration of existing supplies. We believe these provisions will 
very greatly help law enforcement. 

Evia A. Boon, 
President National W, C. T. U., Evanaton, JU. 


A nation-wide indorsement of the bill by health officers, hos- 
pital officials, and others interested in the public welfare is also 
indicated in the following printed statements: 


ASSOCIATION AGAINST IMPURE Liquor, 


New York, N. Y., February 21, 1987. 
lion, Wittis C. THAWLey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: I am sending you herewith clippings from to-day's 
New York newspapers, giving the result of a survey on the medicinal 


bill and reflecting the viewpoint of outstanding health officers, hospital 
officials, physicians, and laymen in all parts of the country urging the 
passage of this bill 

We trust that you will give their plea for immediate action to halt 
the bootleg menace your immediate consideration, 


Very truly, 
CHARLES CAPEHART. 
P. 8S This, coming as it does, coincident with the statement of the 
head of the New York State health department—Dr. Matthias Nicoll— 
on the increase in alcoholic mortality, makes the need for the bill more 


urgent 


[From the New York Times, Monday, February 21, 1927] 

GIVES OUT RESULT 
NAMES HEALTH LEADERS 
IN FAVOR OF ACT PENDING 


REPORTS MANY BACK PURE LIQUOR BILL— 
ON MEDICINAL SPIRITS MEASURE- 


THAT BOTH WETS AND DRYS ARE 


ASSOCIATION 
OF SURVEY 
DECLARES 
IN ¢ 
Health hospital officials, physicians, and laymen from all 

parts of the country in response to queries from the Association Against 

Impure Liquor have sent telegrams indorsing the medicinal spirits bill, 

according to an announcement of the association yesterday. Dr. Charles 


ONGRESS 


officers, 


Norris, medical examiner, is chairman of the association's advisory 
board 

The bill, now pending in Congress, seeks to place under Government 
supervision the existing supply of pure medicinal whisky. It is re- 
garded as equally important for insuring the quality of the product 
on the one hand and preventing its diversion into bootleg channels 
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on the other. For this reason, the association points out, it is fay 
ored equally by both wets and drys. 

The association, says the measure, has the approval of the United 
States Treasury Department, of the American Medical Association 
and of many different organizations, both medical and lay. : 

Those mentioned as favoring the bill include Representative Ogpgyn 
L, MILLS, Howard Chandler Robbins, dean of the Cathedral of st 
John the Divine; Robert W. De Forest; the Rev. Charles S. MacIar- 
land, general secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America; Dr. 8. Adolphus Knox, Dr. Bernard S. Oppenheimer, Dr. 
Cc. L. Dana, chairman of the public health committee of the New 
York Academy of Medicine; Dr. James M. Anders of Philadelphia, Dr, 
David G. Wylie, president of the Lord's Day Alliance, and Dr. George 
A. Collins of Denver, Colo. 

Hospital superintendents who indorse. the bill include Renwick R 
Ross, General Hospital, Buffalo; John F, Bush, Presbyterian Hospital ; 
Louis C. Trimble, Post Graduate Hospital; Louis J. Frank, Beth Israci 
Hospital; James U. Norris, Woman's Hospital: and Thomas K. Robert 
sou, New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

Health officers who indorse the bill include Dr. BE. T 
Seattle, Wash.; Dr, Thomas Tetreau, Portland, Me.; Dr. J. 
Albany, N. Y.; Dr. Wilmer Krusen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charleston; Dr. A. C, Bulla, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Others signifying their approval include Sumner N, Blossom, editor 
of Popular Science Monthly; Louis S. Bishop; Richard E. Danielson, 
Boston; L. F. Barker, Baltmore; L, B. Anderson; Walter W. McLaren, 
Williamsport, Mass.; Dr. John C. Hemmeter and Emma Fox, Detroit. 
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Handley, 
W. Wiltse, 
Dr. Leon Banovy, 
W. W. Gray, S: 


. 
, 


[From the New York World, February 21, 1927} 


MEDICINAL Liquor BILL WIDELY UrncGrp—PastTors JoIN PHYSICIANS 
IN ASKING PASSAGH OF MEASURE NOW IN THE HovuSE—-TELEGRAMS TO 
Doctor Norris—Pure Suppty HELD ViraL FoR TREATING PATIENTS 


Vigorous approval of the medicinal spirits bill now before the House 
of Representatives is expressed in a flood of telegrams from promi 
nent citizens, both wet and dry, to Chief Medical Examiner Charles 
Norris, of New York City, chairman of the advisory board of the Asso 
ciation Against Impure Liquor. 

The need of pure liquor for therapeutic purposes was emphasized 
by the physicians expressing their views. 

Some of the telegrams follow : 

Dr. C. L. Dana, chairman of the public health committee of the 
New York Academy of Medicine: I am strongly in favor of any measure 
that insures druggists baving good brandy and whisky. The present 
situation favors the bootlegger. 


REASONABLE PRICES STRESSED 


Robert W. De Forest: I am personally in favor of any bill to insure 
a continuous supply of pure medicinal spirits in retail drug stores at 
reasonable prices which has your approval and that of the Treasury 
Department. 

Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf: I most emphatically indorse bill to assure 
continuous supply of pure medicinal spirits in retail drug stores at 
reasonable prices to prevent the diversion of medicinal spirits to bever 


age use. With equal emphasis I indorse the proposed measure fixing 
severe penalties for imitating labels on domestic brands in bootleg 
hands. 

Dr. Bernard 8S. Oppenheimer: Strongly urge passage medicinal 


spirits act before Congress. Necessary for sick and old people to be 
assured pure supply medicinal spirits. 

Louis J. Frank, superintendent Beth Israel Hospital: I heartily in- 
dorse the medicinal spirits bill. It is essential that an adequate sup- 
ply of good whisky is at hand always for medicinal purposes. In 
diabetes whisky is the food which raises the caloric value without 
causing harmful results. Whisky Is very useful in acute respiratory 
infections. 

OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 

James E. Norris, superintendent Woman’s Hospital: Medicinal spirits 
most essential and constantly needed in treatment of our patients. 
Consider assurance continuous supply pure medicinal spirits of vital 
importance. 

John F. Bush, superintendent Presbyterian Hospital: Continuous 
supply pure medicinal spirits absolutely essential to good medical prac 
tice. Physicians at present are greatly hampered by impossibility of 
securing legal supply of pure medicinal spirits at reasonable prices. 

Dr. David G. Wylie, president Lord’s Day Alliance: Any bill that 
guarantees purity, supplies medical liquor at a reasonable price, puts 
heavy penalties on imitating labels, seeks to curb bootlegging, our na- 
tional disgrace, should receive the support of all loyal citizens. Let us 
stop poisoning our people. 

A DISTINCT NEED 

Dr. Leon Banov, health officer, Charleston, 8S. C.: Although our 
State laws prohibit sale medical spirits, I can see a distinct need for 
such medication and heartily indorse any bill that prevents the sale 
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of impure and ofttimes dangerous beverages under the guise of pure 
liquor, 

Dr. John C. Hemmeter, of Baltimore, declared he had observed 
poisoning from supposedly medicinal spirits containing higher alcohol. 
Othe urging the bill included Dean Howard Chandler Robbins, of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; the Rev. Charles S, MacFarland, 
general secretary of the Federal Council of Churches; and public 
ith officers in various cities, : 


‘ 


rs 


} 
ne 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Bureau or Lecat MeEpDICcINE AND LEGISLATION, 
Chicago, February 18, 1927. 
Ifon, Wittis C. HAWLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I inclose herewith a confirmatory copy of a telegram sent to you 
on the 17th instant by Dr. Edward B. Heckel, chairman board of 


trustees, American Medical Association, relative to pending legisiation 
oking toward the safeguarding of the supply of medicinal liquor. 
Respectfully, 
Wa. C. Woopdwarp, 
Evecutive Secretary Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation 


CHrcaco ILL., February 18, 1927. 
Witus C. HAWLEey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The house of delegates of the American Medical Association in 1922 
adopted a résolution, as follows: 

“ Resolwed, That the house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association in convention assembled, representing 2 membership of over 
89,000 physicians, appeals to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the 
Congress of the United States for relief from the present unsatisfactory 
conditions and recommends that provisions be made for supplying 
bonded whisky for medicinal use only at a fixed retail price to be estab- 
lished by the Government.” 

The board of trustees, in session February 17, 1927, indorses the bill 
now pending in Congress—H,. R. 17130—in so far as it carries out the 
yrinciples embodied in this resolution. 


Hon 


Epwarp B, HEecKet, 
Chairman Board of Trustees. 


The -.ssociation Against Prohibition indorses the bill: 
THe ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE 
PROHIBITION AMENDMENT (INC.), 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1927. 
Ilion. Wittrs C, Hawley, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. HAwLeyY: We have just received a copy of your bill (H. R 


17130) providing for the manufacture of medicinal spirits, 

I think I may fairly say that our organization is the only important 
wet organization doing work in the District of Columbia, and if we can 
do anything conerete to aid in securing the passage of this at the 


present session, you have only to call upon us and we will work 
with you, 

Unfortunately, my business office is bere in Baltimore, but if you 
will get in touch with our offices in Washington (709 Lenox Building, 


phone Main 997), our Mr. Hempstead will be glad to come to see you 
at any time and will then communicate with me, and our whole organi 
zation will do anythin; that you want done. 

On the whole, we somewhat regret the alterations that have been 
made in the original bill proposed by General Andrews; nevertheless, 
do feel, first, that those who are sick and actually need medicinal! 
spirits will be greatly benefited by your bill and that health will be 
ttered and lives saved by it. Second, we believe that General An 
drews and the Treasury Department generally are entitled to any help 
bring about conditions which will enable them to better 
law. 
are against the eighteenth amendment as being govern 
mentally bad; we are against national prohibition as being impracti 
cable; and we are against the Volstead Act as being in many respects 
a usurpation of power and as defeating the cause of real temperance 
through its fanatical clauses. However, in spite of all these things, 
we believe that while the law is on the books we, and everybody 
, while free to work for its alteration, should be earnest in our 
efforts to uphold the hands of its officers and to lift the great burden 
which this sort of legislation has laid upon them To that end we 
ready to work with you at the slightest hint. 

Sincerely yours, 


we 
be 


we can give to 
administer the 
In short, we 


do 


} 
else 


are 


W. H. Srayron, 
National Chairman, 


Favorable statement is made by the representative of the 
operators of concentration warehouses and the present owners 
of considerable quantities of medicinal spirits. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.. February 
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18, 1927. 
Hon. W. C. Hawtey, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: H. RK. 17130, relating to medicinal spirits control, 
come to my attention as counsel for concentration warehouse op« 
and owners of distilled spirits under existing law. My clients 
of deeply interested in this subject, they are responsible 
as warehousemen for not less than 80 per cent of the existing medicinal 
spirits in bond and are large owners of medicinal spirits. 

As I stated before the Ways and Means Committee respecting the 
firs single Government controlled corporation, my clients 
were the position neither of approving nor opposing that measure. 
Some therein tended to arouse in their 
to the workability of such a single corporation, to say nothing 
the coercive provision therein which tended to divest existing owners 
of independence in busi.ess operation with respect to their prop- 
On the other hand, the measure seemed to be the only propogal 
put forward to deal with the necessity of new production of 
medicinal spirits in the face of what is a certain exhaustion of exist- 


has 
tator 
are, 


course, as 


proposed 
in 
features question mind 


as 


of 


any 


then 


ing stocks. My clients being fully familiar with the existing state 
of facts and the certain prospects of ultimate exhaustion of existing 
domestic supplies, fully realize that, unless some more definite pro- 
vision for replenishment of stocks is created by Congress, the existing 


the Willis-< 
administration. 
concentration warehousemen generally find the fundamental 
the present bill feasible. men believe that they 
and privately finance two or more corporations, according 
provisions in that regard, and can over.a period of time 
maintain fair prices for medicinal spirits, while at the same time 
providing funds for continuous crops of new spirits, to be marketed at 
fair prices in accordance with the provisions of the bill. At the same 
time the Government would effect in and can 
secure the economies due to avoidance of evaporation and leakage in 
present Aside from these considerations the necessity 
for legislation of this kind at this time, as was stated before the Ways 
and Means Committee, is found in the problem of new production. 

Two reasons exist for the limitation of manufacturing permits. 
the first place if a large number of manufacturers engage in 
duction, there is the danger that continuous crops in regular volume 
would not be produced, the production would be scattered, and in the 
small individual quantities the cost would Government 
supervision expenses would be multiplied, and the entire operation would 
be uneconomical, It is, of course, undesirable to seatter the stocks. ‘This 
would be contrary to the principle upon which the concentration 
vision was founded and would tend to difficulty of prohibition enforce 
ment with respeet to individual maintained In many 
places. 


provision of ‘ampbell Act will be practically impossible of 
orderly 

The 
principles of These 
can cooperate 


to the 


savings supervision 


stocks. prime 


In 


pro 


be excessive, 


pro 


stocks separate 

In the second place, it is very doubtful whether the financing of new 
production, which will require the investment of capital 
stock for at ieast four years, would be feasible if a 
individuals attempted to engage pro rata 
in the concentration operation has shown of 
medicinal and a the more undertaking of 
manufacture can not safely be conducted either from the business stand- 
point or from the prohibition-enforcement standpoint, except by 
of substantial financial] strength. Concerns in failing financial con 
dition are naturally subject to temptation to depart from the rigor of 
the prohibition laws when the profits possible thereby may recoup 
increasing losses. On the other hand, soundly financed establishments 
adhere strictly to the law, if for no other reason than to maintain the 
of their investment from any danger 
prosecutions, 

There have been substantially no criticisms of the soundly financed 
concentration operations conducted by management experien 
storage and handling of spirits. It is, of course, nece 


maturing 
of 
Experience 


in 
large number 
manufacture. 
that the 


elaborate 


in 
warehousing 
spirits fortiori, 
houses 


a 
a 


protection due to Government 


‘od in the 


SSI 


iry In cnse Ol 
manufacture that men experienced in the art should be responsible for 
new production. 

You may safely be assured that the existing interests in the business, 
if intrusted with manufacturing permits under the proposed law, would 
be fully competent both in a financial way and in business experience 


to conduct this further operation. 


It should be kept in mind by Congress that the eighteenth amend 
ment to the Constitution expressly reserves from the prohibition of 
that amendment distilled spirits for nonbeverage purposes, and, of 
course, the chief nonbeverage use for aged spirits is for medicinal 


purposes. 
To this extent the eighteenth amendment constitutionalizes medicinal 


spirits, and as a pharmaceutical product medicinal spirits are exempt 
from the eighteenth amendment, except for the power of Congress to 
regulate their manufacture, eontrol, and distribution in order that 


beverage uses thereof may be prohibited. Congress in this field is deal 
ing with an ordinary pharmaceutical subject only to the power to regu- 


late. Congress should, however, realize that no prohibition or non- 
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prohibition question fs presented in dealing with the problem of assur- 


ance of supply of medicinal spirits thus expressly reserved in the 
eighteenth amendnrent. It may well be stated that it is the duty of 
Congress to assure proper stocks of these medicinal spirits. In fact, 
the original national prohibition act so provided, and the Willis- 
Campbell Act, supplemental thereto, shows that therein Congress again 
ndertook to make arrangements regarding these supplies. It is only 
the unworkability of that act which makes necessary a further and 
more definite provision in this regard, full attention being given to 
the necessity of supply on the one hand and proper control thereof for 
pro ition enforcement on the other, 


Medicinal spirits are truly a pharnraceutical product, and any failure 
~ the public authority either through action or nonaction to secure 
supplies of this pharmaceutical product is in itself a negation of the 
constitutional provision, 


1e 


In dealing with a State statute of Kentucky attempting arbitrarily 


to tax medicinal spirits after fhe adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, Circuit Judge Denison, sitting on a special court of three Federal 


judges, enjoined State coliection of the tax on the ground that the tax 
was confiscatory, and took occasion to point out that the constitutional 
statutory prohibitions of intoxicating liquor as a beverage had 
to remove the burden of public reprobation which formerly 
attended the general trade in beverage-distilled spirits, and concluded 


and 


gone far 


that these pharmaceutical products were by virtue of the changed 
state of the law subject to treatment as any other merchandise, 
(I'rieberg v. Dawson, 274 Fed. 420.) 


I mention this case as pertinent only in suggesting that Congress in 
dealing with this question should realize that no aspect can arise by 
virtue of difference of opinion on the fundamental question of prohibt- 
tion policy. The prime topic in this matter is one of means of produc- 
tion of medicinal spirits, the necessity for a supply of which is already 
sanctioned by the constitutional amendment and existing general 
statites 


Respectfully, 
Levi Cooks. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York, a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, is recognized for one 
hour in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, [ do not know of any reason why this legislation should 
be proposed or furthered. I do not think there is a single thing 
proposed in it that can not be done now under the present 
existing law. 

The gentleman from Oregon, of course, is not a lawyer. He 
said that the Attorney General had in some way or other ad- 
vised him or somebody on the committee that if the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue or the Secretary of the Treasury 
now wanted to issue permits to manufacture liquor they would 
not have any discretion as to the number of persons to whom 
they should issue permits. Now, I do not believe there can be 
found any well-considered opinion, neither of a court nor of 
the Attorney General, to that effect. I am very confident that 
under the present law, if the Secretary of the Treasury wanted 
to authorize 5, 10, 15, or 20 distillers to start in on the process 
of distilling liquor, he would be upheld in his right to do it, 
and without limit, by any court before which any other appli- 
cant might make application. I do not believe any responsible 
lawyer on the floor of this House who considers this question 
will differ with me on that proposition. 

1 am opposed to this legislation because I think it is un- 
necessary. Of course, as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] said, this is a great deal better than the villainous 
proposition that was first brought before the Ways and Means 
Committee. That was really as finely adjusted a machine for 
the blackmailing of those who might be indirectly or directly 
interested in the liquor business as I ever saw, but due to the 
energy of the gentleman from Texas even the chairman of the 
committee, who had sponsored that bill, finally repudiated that 
bill, and the proposal which he now brings before the House 
strikes me as being more of a milk-and-water proposition than 
anything else. It really does not do any good, and I do not 
believe it will do a lot of harm except, if it gets into the hands 
of men who want to, it will be the source of a great deal of 
corruption in the Government. God knows the prohibition law 
has already injected an immense amount of corruption and 
villainy into the civil service, the military service, the naval 
service, and the Coast Guard Service of the United States. I 
not remember in my time that I ever heard of so much 
rottenness as this Volstead law has injected into the personnel 
the Government. 

I am afraid this bill is simply going to aggravate the situa- 
tion. I think we are going to have more scandals. I think 
that even honest men are going to be unjustly scandalized and 
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slandered because of the fact they will be put in contact with 
the administration of this law. 

In my opinion the real remedy for this situation is the repeal 
of the Volstead law and the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserve the balance of your time. 

Mr. CAREW. I am not going to reserve the balance of my 
time until I walk over here and pay my respects to my good 
friend from Georgia. I have known him for a long while. He 
has been a source of amusement to me [laughter] ever since 
he appeared here and a delight. He has added to the gaiety 
of nations; but, on the other hand, I have the idea way in the 
back of my head that he has made the United States a sort of 
object of ridicule and a joke to the rest of the world. 

I think there is no solution of this problem except the one 
I have indicated, and I am going to reserve the balance of my 
time, Mr. Speaker, in the hope that some of my wet and dry 
friends on this side and on that side of the House will con- 
tribute their little to the destruction of this villainous piece of 
legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. TrREApWAY]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man who has just taken his seat, who says that he neither be- 
lieves in the eighteenth amendment nor the Volstead Act, I want 
to say I believe in both, and I believe we should do everything 
we can to enforce the eighteenth amendment. [Applause.] 
This bill is intended to assist in that purpose. 

I hold in my hand an extract from an opinion which I will 
later insert in the Recorp, given by the Attorney General, in 
Volume 32, Opinions of Attorneys General, page 467, directly 
contrary to the opinion which the gentleman from New York 
has just expressed. The gentleman takes the position we can 
control the output by the number of places licetsed or the 
number of permittees for the manufacture of medicinal spirits, 
but, according to the opinion that I will insert in the Recorp, 
permits must be issued on application, just so long as the 
applicant is properly qualified. It is to avoid that very feature, 
to a large extent, that we have prepared this bill. We say 
definitely by law now, when this bill is passed, that only from 
two to six places may manufacture medicinal spirits in the 
future. This is exactly what we want to accomplish. We 
also want to accomplish by this bill the concentration of exist- 
ing supplies of medicinal spirits and to limit just as closely 
as we possibly can the future manufacture. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am very sorry I can not yield, but I 
have only eight minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, I only want—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. I know the gentleman only wants to ask 
one question, and probably others would like to do the same, 
but I must decline to yield in the brief period I have, if the 
gentleman will permit. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have reached this point: We 
either want to make every effort possible under the law to see 
that pure medicinal whisky is supplied for medicinal purposes 
by doctors’ prescriptions and asSure the doctor and the patient 
that they are getting a pure medicinal liquor, or else we want 
to leave the business wide open and not try to enforce the 
Volstead Act or the eighteenth amendment. This House to-day 
has the opportunity to choose between these two courses and 
that is all there is before us. 

This bill has been most carefully prepared. As has already 
been said, the Committee on Ways and Means refused to recom- 
mend the bill suggested by the Treasury Department. I wis 
one of those voting against reporting that bill. We have taken 
out of this measure all speculative or profiteering oppor- 
tunities and we have placed safeguards around the entire 
disposition, both of the present stock of liquor and the newly 
manufactured liquor. Beginning with the concentration period 
and the bottling period, it must be sold at a fair and reasonable 
price clear through to the retail druggist who sells to the 
consumer, 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have already declined to yield. 

This is what we accomplish under the terms of this bill if 
the bill is enacted into law as written, and that is the sole 
purpose of the bill. It is in no sense, as the chairman of the 
Rules Committee has said, a wet or dry proposition, It is a 
medicinal spirits proposition. 

So far as 1 know the only people opposing the measure are 
the retail druggists, and I do not think they actually know what 
is in the pill. The retail druggists are represented in Washing- 
ton by a gentleman who is now in the gallery and who, I think, 
does the retail druggists much more harm than he does good. 
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He has passed the word to every retail druggist in the United 
States through the State associations that this is an effort to 
prevent them from selling goods at a fair price. It is no such 
thing. It is as much a protection to the retail druggist as it 
is to the doctor or the patient for whom the doctor is pre- 
<ribing. I have a lot of friends who are retail druggists, who 
do not want to profiteer and who would rather not sell bootleg 
liquor, 

They will be pleased when they know the provisions of this 
pill, because they will be protected not only in securing a good 


protected in making a fair profit on the transaction. 
A misleading pamphlet and incorrect page advertisement 
ve been issued by the gentleman to whom I referred which 


nitain erroneous and inaccurate statements. The druggists 
with whom I am acquainted—and I know a great many of 


em—are law-abiding citizens, anxious to do business only in 
a proper and legal manner. This bill will be of direct benefit 
{to them in enabling them to do business in that way. 

{ am authorized to say that the physicians strongly favor 
this measure. One of the trustees of the American Medical 
Association, a leading physician in this city, has just returned 
from Chicago, where he attended the meeting of this board of 
The board is authorized to act for the American 
Medical Association between the sessions of that association, 


trustees, 


which comprises 90,000 of the reputable physicians of this 
country. These trustees had before them last week in Chicago, 
Hiouse bill 17130, the form in which the bill is before the 
House to-day, and they went on record as indorsing its | 
provisions. 


i 

1 also received this morning from the director of the Asso- 
Against Impure Liquor in New York clippings from 

sterday’s New York papers giving the result of a survey on 
his bill and reflecting the opinions of prominent health officers, 
hospital officials, physicians, and laymen in various parts of 
the country. urging the passage of the bill. The director urges 
mmediate action to stop the bootleg menace, and in a post- 
script he adds that this survey, coming so near the time the 


ition 


head of the New York State Health Department, Doctor 
Nicoll, made his statement on the increase in alcoholic mor- 


lity makes the need of the passage of the bill all the more | 


urgent. This association has received replies from many lead- 
physicians, superintendents of hospitals, health oflicers, and 
lers in pablie welfare, all indorsing this particular bill. 

It will develop during this debate that there are two sets 
of Members opposed to the bill. One group is comprised of the 
extreme wets, who acknowledge they do not wish any effort 
made to live up to the eighteenth amendment. The other 
group is composed of the extreme drys, who if they had their 


wiy would prevent the use or manufacture of any medicine 
containing alcohol. Neither of these groups exercises reason. 
liere is a measure framed to carry out, so far as we can see, 


proposition of the legal use of aleohol for medicinal pur- 
poses and to add to the existing law sufficiently to prevent the 
illegal manufacture or sale of liquor injurious to the public 
Ith. 
ror my part I prefer to be grouped with the class follow- 
ing the sane, middle course, rather than with either of the two 
extremes to which I have referred. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would like to know who fixes 
the price. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In every instance the bill designates that 
a fair and reasonable price can be had under the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and under the provisions made 
by his regulations. There is also provision for arbitration if 
parties fail to agree. I, for one, let me say, have much more 
confidence both in the Secretary of the Treasury and his en- 
forcement officers under General Andrews. than was expressed 
by my good friend from Texas [Mr. GaRNeR]. [Applause.] 
We believe that they are offering us a sincere effort to see that 
medicinal spirits are supplied at the proper price to the con- 
umer or, to use a better word, patient, for whom the doctor 
preseribes it as a medicine in 26 out of 48 States. There is the 
whole story. 

One other thing; the statement has been made by the Senator 
elect from Kentucky [Mr. BARK Ley] that there is not a chance 
to pass this bill in the Senate. I suppose his word as to what 
the Senate will do is better than ours, but he has not yet been 
sworn in as a Senator. On the other hand, we are assured by 
the leaders of the Senate that if the House passes the bill the 
Senate will do so, because we have reached the time where, 
if there is a desire for real enforcement, preparations must be 
made for the future. There is not to exceed four years’ supply 
of medicinal whisky now in the bonded warehouses. 
mony before us shows that it requires at least four years to 
prepare whisky, and to age it as should be done for proper use 
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| subcommittee which framed it 


| years, together with sales to January 1, 1927, 


The testi- | 


4AT7 


as medicinal spirits. Therefore we face an emergency that 
ought to be acted upon before the expiration of this Congress. 


| I say to you that it is our duty to pass the bill to-day, and the 


duty of the Senate to pass it when it reaches that body. 
[Applause. ] , 

The provisions of the bill have been explained in the report 
of the committee and in the remarks of the chairman of the 
I am gratified to have been a 
member of the subcommittee, particularly in view of the fact 


| that the original bill was disapproved by the committee and 
quality of medicinal whisky but in addition to that they will | 


that, as reframed, it received the hearty indorsement of those 
who had previously opposed the Treasury measure. 

Reference has been made to the amount of available medici- 
nal spirits. On page 25 of the hearings is a table inserted by 
General Andrews at the request of Mr. GARNeR. It will be noted 
that the total entry gauge made in 1922 shows the presence then 


| in concentration warehouses and elsewhere of 23,814,000 gallons. 


Ten per cent evaporation of this quantity in four and one-half 
reduced the maxi- 


mum quantity on hand to 12,788,000 gallons. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that there are not to exceed 10,000,000 gallons 
now available. This is additional evidence of the need of 


prompt action. 

The opinion of the Attorney General, to which I referred, 
together with several supporting decisions of Federal courts, 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
March 8 
This will acknowledge of your letter of 
requesting an opinion on the following questions : 

‘1. Whether the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
under the Volstead Act to issue a permit for the a 
for medicinal purposes. 

2. Whether the Commissioner of Internal authorized 
under the Volstead Act to issue a permit for the cture of beer 
and other mait liquors, with an alcoholic content in excess of one-half 
of 1 per cent for medicinal purposes. 

“3. Whether the Commissioner of 


1921. 
Sir: receipt February 21, 
authorized 
inufacture of whisky 
Revenue is 


manuf. 


Internal Revenue is authorized 


under the Volstead Act to issue a permit for the manufacture of 
wine and other vinous liquors, with an alcoholic centent in excess 
of one-half of 1 per cent for medicinal purposes 

“4, If your answer is in the affirmative in any or all of the above- 


mentioned cases, please advise me whether by regulations, approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the quantity to be prescribed by pbhysi- 
cians may be limited or controlled 


5. If your answer is in the affirmative as to one or all of questions 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3, please advise me as follows: 
“(a) May the commissioner under regulations to be approved by 


the Secretary of the Treasury limit the number of permits for manu- 
facture or within any particular State, States, or 
locality after he determined as a matter of fact that a 
niimber of permits would be all that reasonably would be 
take care of these products for medicinal pur: 

“(b) May the ssioner as a matter of administration in the 
exercise of bis administrative judgment determine that 
Soever should be issued in any particular State, locality, or subdivisions 


sale subdivisions of 


has certain 
necessary to 
ses? 

commi 


no permits what- 


| of States, or in the country as a whole?” 


In answering the first three questions it may be well to 
language of my opinion of December 13, 1920 (32 Op. 361), where. in 
referring to section 1, Title II of the libition act, I 
“The word ‘ liquor’ is expressly defined in section 
include whisky and other liquors there 


quote the 
national pro! said: 
1, above quoted, to 


enumerated. In section 1 it is 


provided that the term “liquor” includes ‘‘aleohol, brandy, whisky, 
rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, and wine, and in addition thereto any 
spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor.” (41 Stat. 307 It 
will thus be seen that the liquors enumerated in your first three ques- 


tions come within the definition of the term “ liquor.” 


It was not the purpose of Congress to prohibit the use of liquor for 


nonbeverage purposes, as is evidenced by the wording of the title of the 
national prohibition act. 

“An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate the manw 
facture, production, use, and sale of bigh-proof spirits for other than 
beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and pro- 
mote its use in scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye, 

| and other lawful industries.” (41 Stat. 305.) 

However, it was necessary to regulate the traffic in nonbheverage 
liquor in order to accomplish the purpose of the act, which was, as 
stated, to prevent the use of liquors for beverage purposes. The use of 


liquor as a medicine was recognized by Congress to be a 
use. This is shown by the provisions made for the issuance of permits 
to prescribe (See sec. 7, Title II, 41 Stat. 311.) therefore of 
opinion the commissioner may permits for manufacture of 
liquors for medicinal purposes. 

If by your fourth question you mean to inquire whether it is compe- 
tent by regulation to limit, except as prescribed by the statute in the 
case of spirituous liquor, the quantity of liquor that a physician may 


nonbeverage 


I am 
the 


issue 
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crib 





for the same patient within a given period of time, I think 
answered in the negative. The statute forbids a 
liquer except when, after the required examina- 


pre 
the 
physician to pre 


qu stion must be 
scribe 


tion or investigation, “he in good faith believes that the use of such 
liquor as a medicine by such person is necessary and will afford relief | 
to him from some known ailment.” Congress has imposed the sole | 


additional limitation that not more than a pint of spirituous liquor shall 
be prescribed for the same person within any period of 10 days, 
to this limitation, obviously there has been committed, not to the 
judgment of the commissioner and the Secretary of the Treasury but 
to the professional judgment of the physician, the question of the quan- 
used to advantage as a medicine in each case. 


ject 


tity of liquor that may be 


As to this question, I think the intention was to leave the physician 
unfettered by governmental control but subject to be dealt with crimi- 
nally and by revocation of his permit if he acts in bad faith. A regu- 
jation, therefore, which would substitute the judgment of the commis 
sioner and the Secretary of the Treasury for the good faith of the | 
physician by fixing a limit upon the amount that could be prescribed in | 
a given emergency or during a given period of time would, in my | 


opinion, be without authority and void, 


However, the authority 
} 


prescribed is clear 


the 


and ample. 
and Secretary 


may Any regulation 


proper to limit 


liquor 


reasonably deemed by commissionei 


the distribution of liquors for medicinal purposes to cases in which a 
physician, in good faith, believes necessary will be valid. To authorize 
a physician to prescribe at one time a large quantity of liquor on the 


theory that the necessity for its use will probably continue during a long 
period in the future would lead to abuses and enable persons to obtain 
liquors that might in fact never be required for the purpose for which 
prescribed. This, I think, was never contemplated, and I am of opinion 
that the r may very limit the quantity of liquor 
of any and all kinds which shall be called for by a single prescription. 


itions properly 


gul 


The regulation may provide that no prescription shall call for more than 
the physician, acting in good faith, believes will actually be required 
during a given number of days, or it may simply provide that no pre- 
scription shall call for more than a given quantity. 

In answer to your questions 5 (a) and 5 (b), I am constrained to 


the view that the commissioner and the Secretary are without authority 
to limit the permits to be issued for the manufacture or 
of liquor for medicinal purposes within a particular section of the 
t ground that a given number will be sufficient. 
sale of 


number of 


soic 


country upon 


The manufacture or liquor for medicinal purposes has not 


been prohibited 


fer power to prohibit either. It may be assumed that Congress, for the 


purpose of making the prohibition law effective, could have placed some 
limit upon the quantity of liquor that should be either manufactured or 
sold for medicinal purposes, and that it might have indicated, in gen- 
eral terms, the character of such limitation and authorized the execu- 
tive officers to carry out the purpose thus expressed by proper regula- 
tions I can find in the act, however, no purpose either to directly 
impose such a limitation or to confer upon the executive officers any | 
power to do so I think, therefore, that a regulation having this in 
view would be in effect an amendment of the statute and not a mere 
regulation to carry out the expressed purpose of Congress. Section 6 
of the act contains a number of provisions relating to permits, and 


must be taken to describe in general the scope of the regulations which 
may lawfully be pre There is no reference here, however, to 
a purpose to limit the quantity produced or sold. With respect to the 
at retail for medicinal purposes the act itself confines such sales to 
a very narrow limit by providing that— 

‘No permit shall be issued to anyone to sell liquor at retail unless 
the sale made through a pharmacist designated in the permit 
ind duly licensed under the laws of his State to compound and dispense 
medicine prescribed by : No one shall be given 
a permit to a physician duly licensed to 


mulgated. 


Sale 


is to be 


duly licensed physician. 


prescribe liquor unless he is 


practice medicine and actively engaged in the practice of such profes- 
sion.’ (41 Stat. 310, sec. 6.) 

Practically, therefore, no permit for sales at retail can be granted 
except to a druggist who is himself a licensed pharmacist or who 
employs such a pharmacist. As between different applicants for per- 


mits who meet this and the other requirements of the act, I am unable 
authority for discriminating. I think it was the intention 
s that all reputable drug stores authorized to compound and 
medicine prescribed by physicians should be entitled to a per- 
sell liquor at retail on such prescriptions. I can not believe 
it was the intention that the executive officers should have author- 
that in a community should have a 
permit and another equally reputable should not. If there are a num- 
ber of reputable drug stores in a community, I can not find in the act 
which authorizes the commissioner and Secretary to say that 
of them shall be denied a permit merely because, in the opinion 
of these officers, the others will be able to meet the legitimate demand 
for liquor for medicinal purposes. It may be that Congress might have 
the thus select what may be deemed a sufficient 
number to receive permits and then to deny all other applications made 
from the same community. But I do not think this has been done. 


to find any 
of Congres 
dispense 
mit to 
that 
itv to say 


one reputable druggist 


anything 


some 


conferred power to 
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to make regulations governing the manner in | 


The constitutional amendment does not expressly con- 





9) 


-— 


FEBRUARY 


With respect to sales at wholesale for any nonbeverage purpose, the 


act imposes limitations as to the class of persons who may receive 


permits. 

persons 

issued. 
With 


But again I can find no authority to discriminate between 
within that class by limiting the number of permits to be 


respect to persons who may receive permits to manufacture, 


| there does not seem to be any limitation as to the class of such persons, 
Sub- | 


On the whole, I am of opinion that there is no authority to limit the 
number of permits, either locally or for the country as a whole, because 
the commissioner and Secretary may be of opinion that a larger number 
are not necessary. I must, therefore, answer the two 
braced in your No. 5 in the negative. 

Respectfully, 


questions em- 


A. MITCHELL PALMeEn. 
To the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


The following decisions of the Federal courts support the 
above opinion of the Attorney General: 

Vollmer Beverage Co. v. Blair (2 Fed. (2d) 469, D. C. E. D. Pa., Nov. 
19, 1924) ; Fred Feil Brewing Co. v. Blair (2 Fed. (2d) 879, D. C. E. D. 
Pa., Dee, 23, 1924) ; Gautieri v. Sheldon (7 Fed. (2d) 408, D. C. D. R. s 
Aug. 6, 1925). 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Ma-King v. Blair (1926), 271 U. S. 479, holds that the Com- 


| missioner of Internal Revenue has power to refuse permits to 


applicants not qualified therefor, but does not in any way dis- 
pute the propositions set forth in the above decisions that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may not discriminate in the 
issuance of permits between applicants who are properly quali- 
fied or deny a permit to any applicant so qualified. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 


| to the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. BANKHEAD]. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KInprep]. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I approach this question, in the very brief discussion 


| of it, in the time given me, strictly from a doctor’s standpoint. 


[It is a singular fact that there is no reference in this bill to 
the important matter of fixing the standard of quality of 
medicinal spirits as medicine for the sick. In several sections 
of the bill this feature should be most carefully safeguarded 
in this particular. It does provide in certain sections of the 
bill that the standard of alcoholic strength by volume and 
weight shall be maintained by mixing similar stocks with each 
other if necessary. But it is a matter of absolute importance 
from the standpoint of the sick man as well as in the adminis- 
tration of any drug—and alcohol is a drug in the sense in 
which we are now speaking of it—that the drug administered 
should have the standard of drugs made by Squibb, Parke 
Davis, and some other manufacturers; but under the terms of 
this bill there is a studied neglect to fix the most important 





| element—that is, the highest standard of quality of medicinal 
| spirits, as an important drug. 


I want to refer briefly in this connection—and I shall refer 
to it more in detail later—that there is a very important and 


| vital question as to the regulation by the Treasury Department 


in placing in nonmedical whisky the poisonous elements in 
lethal doses to kill the poor unwary fellow who sometimes 
takes the chance of taking a drink. 

There is another feature of the bill to which I desire to call 
attention, and that is the price to the poor sick patient of an 
important drug like medicinal spirits is not fixed, but with 
studious care is open to a loose construction in the bill, which 
in my opinion will rob the poor sick of this country in behalf 


| of the most stupendous trust ever constituted by law. 


That is the trust which is to be legalized here, to be limited 
to not less than two nor more than six licensees, who are to 
control and own the 2,000,000 gallons of medicinal spirits which 
are consumed in each year, and also to the unlimited supply 
that will be manufactured after the first year under the opera- 
tion of this law, as well as other existing supplies, amounting 
to approximately 27,000,000 gallons. 

Now, in support of both of those statements, I refer to the 
provisions of the bill, which simply uses the language that 
liquor shall be sold by the licensees or permittees at a reason 
able price. Gentlemen, having lived under the shadow of Wall 
Street during the past 35 or 40 years, I know that this trust 
can water every share of stock that they issue, and will as a 
complete monopoly, and keep up the price of medicinal spirits 
to the public. We know that the salaries cun be fixed by this 
Whisky Trust at outrageously large sums, we know that it can 
be loaded with unreasonable expenses, and that those extrava 
gant salaries and other charges can be charged up to cost and 
be sustained probably in a court. There should be a limitation 
in this respect as to what is a reasonable cost of medicinal 


| spirits to the public and especially to sick poor. 











1927 
Mr LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KINDRED. I am sorry I have not the time. There is 
another aspect of the bill which deals with the druggist. The 
neighborhood druggist is the friend of the poor people every- 


where. In exceptional cases we know—and to my knowledge 
it is so—some druggists have violated the law, some have 


diluted the liquor and made it impossible for those who really 
need the liquor in the quantities new allowed physicians under 
the regulations of the Treasury Department, namely, 1 pint 
in 10 days to each patient, to obtain it in pure, unadulterated 
form and at a price within their means; but I am glad to 
bear testimony to the fact that the vast majority o* the 53,000 
retail druggists in this country are law-abiding, worthy citi- 
zens, Who desire only a square deal under this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. CRowTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, of course there still exists a great difference of opinion 
among physicians as to the medicinal value of alcohol. I should 
say they are divided about evenly, from my experience with 
them. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman will excuse me, as I have 
only five minutes, and I can not yield at this time. However, 
this legislation will be helpful in enforcing the Volstead Act— 
and I am just as strongly in favor of that as my colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TreaDway], and I will support the eight- 
eenth amendment and the Volstead Act as long as they are the 
law of the land. Of course, a great many will vote for this 
bill on both sides of the House, irrespective of their political 
affiliation and will always stand by the dry side of the question; 
but I say to my Republican friends that if we expect to be suc- 
cessful in this coming national election the only thing for the 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, last December the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, prepared what he called his 
“medicinal spirits replenishment bill” and sent it to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Green, who, 
knowing nothing of its contents, purposes, and far-reaching 
effects, introduced it in the House of Representatives on De- 
22, 1926, as H. R. 15601, which bill was referred to his 
Committee on Ways and Means and thereafter became known 
as the Green administration medicinal whisky bill. 

PROHIBITION SUPPORT 

To my great surprise the press reported that this bill had 
the support of Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, Bishop Cannon, and 
distinguished and loyal prohibitionists. But when I 
began to inquire into the matter I learned that it had been 
given out by General Andrews, the head of the Prohibition 
Unit, under Secretary Mellon; that he deemed this bill neces- 
sary; and that its feature which required the concentration 
of all bonded liquor into six warehouses was essential to en- 
forcement of law. And I learned also that, without knowing 
the other features of the bill, said prohibitionists had accepted 


Andrews’s say so that it was necessary, and had 


| approved the bill simply because of its provision requiring con- 


Republican Party to do is to stand foursquare in favor of the | 
eighteenth amendment, the Volstead Act, and say to the people 


of this great Nation that we have an enduring faith in the 
Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] 

This we must do, without any side-stepping, ducking, or dodg- 
ing of any kind or description. Gentlemen of the committee, 
the Volstead Act recognizes medicinal whisky and its value, 
and does so by a provision in the law; and so long as a physi- 
cian may supply those who need it with a pint every 10 days, I 
think we should provide for the necessity of replenishment. Of 
course, I am not foolish enough to believe that every prescrip- 
tion which is issued is for somebody who is sick. I know that 
a great many of them are issued for those who have a thirst. 
It may be said there is provision made in the present law for 
replenishing. I would term it a mere authorization, because 
there is no real provision made, but the law states that the 
commissioner may replenish his supply by importation and by 
manufacture. That is in the present act. So I think we ought 


| bonded liquor in one warehouse. 


to comply with that, and I think that is what the language in | 


this bill does. 


siderable length in the discussion of the subject. 

I think it is qa fair measure. I do not look with such great 
suspicion as does my friend from Texas [Mr. Garner] upon 
everyone who is connected with the Government. I 
we ought to act upon the supposition that the Treasury Depart- 
ment as well as every other department of the Government has 
at its head an American citizen of integrity and that the em- 


ployees in the departments are honest and capable and desirous | 


of rendering the Government real service. I think they ought 
to be honored for their loyal efforts rather than to be con- 
stantly under suspicion. [Applause.] 

A very radical dry Member said to me, “ Oh, do not have any 
legislation of this kind at all; let it go.” I said to him that we 
only had four and a half years’ supply, and he answered, “‘ Use 


it all up, and then the country will be dry, just as it ought to | 
Mr. Chairman, that is not the right way to approach this | 


subject. We have recognized medicinal whisky, and let me say 


to those who favor. prohibition that if this bill is defeated, or | 
if by any other gesture we suggest to the people of the United | 
States in a spirit of intolerance that we are not going to recog- | 


nize medicinal whisky, we shall dea’ prohibition the werst blow 
that has been dealt it in many years. [Applause.] For that 
reason, if for no other, I ask the Members to support this bill. 

Il know that we have differences of opinion here on the wet 
and dry question, but I think that on the whole the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act have been for our moral and 
social betterment and will be of lasting benefit to the people 
of these United States in the generations to come. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 


believe | 


This bill was prepared by the subeommittee and | 


is the result of careful study, after hearings that went to a con- | Ways and Means by a vote of 16 to 8! 


centration in six warehouses. 
EVERY PROHIBITIONIST FAVORS CONCENTRATION 

Why, of course, every prohibitionist favors concentration. I 
have favored it ever since the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead law was passed. I have urged the concentration « 
all of it into one warehouse, controlled exclusively by the 
Government, so that we could prevent leakages which have so 
often occurred in large quantities. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not seem to be in favor of concentration, for 
he has not concentrated. Under the existing law he could now 
concentrate all bonded liquor in six warehouses. But he has 
not done it. Under existing law he could now concentrate all 
But he has not done it. And 
to get dry votes for his “ plenty-of-good-whisky ” bill, for that 
is its proper name, he has proposed in it to concentrate in six 
warehouses. 


e 
aa 


PRESS REPORTED FAVORABLE REPORT 
The press reported that the Committee on Ways and Means 
was soon to favorably report the Green bill, H. R. 15601, and 


on January 30, 1927, my colleague from Texas on that com- 
mittee [Mr. GARNER] requested that I give the bill careful 


study, and I know that it was then in his mind that unless some 
one made a fight against it the Committee on Ways and Means 
was going to report the bill favorably for passage. 


DENOUNCED BILL ON JANUARY 31, 1927 


I had secured time on January 31, 1927, to speak on another 
subject, but on that date I used all of my time in denouncing 
this Green, Andy Mellon, administration, plenty-of-good-whisky 
bill, and within less than a week thereafter the Committee on 
illed the Green bill, Mr. 


| GREEN himself voting against his own bill, which he hai intro- 





duced for the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Let me quote from page 2651 of the Recorp for January 31, 
1927, some of the contentions I made against the Green, Mellon, 
administration, whisky bill: 


Mr. BLANTON. But I not only want to 
branded, I want to know that it 
and that it is to help, not hinder, 

Why, every prohibitionist in the land—I don’t care whether he is an 
orthodox Republican or not—knows that the main thing that has stood 
in the way of enforcement of the prohibition law is the fact that i 
forcement is placed in the charge of the present Secretary of the Tress- 
ury, Mr. Mellon, who is not a prohibitionist and does not believe in it. 
We all know that he does not believe in it. It has been admitted from 
the floor many times, and never denied, that the Secretary of the Treas- 


it perly 


prohibition 


know that comes pr 


comes from real ources, 


prohibition. 


ury is financially interested in the business. He has been a large owner 
of distillery stock; he has been a large owner of stock in honded ware- 
houses ; and under the present law they car not sell that stuff. If they 
could sell it, it would bring an enormous price, but they can not sell it, 
because the Volstead law and the eightcenth amendment stops them, 
except for medicinal purposes. And this “ Mellon bill” is to make it 
lawful for them to sell it 

I am in favor of preventing doctors from issuing prescriptions for 

| straight whisky. 
One of the greatest surgeons known in the United States, Doctor 


Mayo, tochester, Minn., in the Nation's Capital here the other day 
indicated that in his honest judgment it was not needed. 

Mr. Lowrey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. Lowrey. And so did Dr. 


of 


Howard Kelly, of Baltimore. 















































































Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. Some of the best minds in the United 
States from a medical standpoint, physicians and surgeons, say it is 
not necessary; but we are not deluding ourselves when in this legis 
lative body call whisky designed for beverage “ medicinal whiaky.” 
We know that 99 per cent of it is gotten for beverage purposes. This 
bill from Secretary Mellon provides for a Government corporation to 
act as a monopoly in the liquor business. 


I wonder if our distinguished friend from Iowa, Uncle BILLY GREEN, 
proud of this that name? I know it is incon- 
with his own personal belief, it is inconsistent with his legisla- 


measure bears his 


sistent 


tive career here, it is inconsistent with his lifelong tenets of faith and 
D dure, but he had to introduce it because it comes from the Secre 
tar the Treasury I wonder if the Secretary of the Treasury is 
going to be strong enough to put this bill down the throats of the 
MI rs of Congress, and I wonder if he is going to be strong enough 
to get it out of the Committee on Ways and Means, He will do it if 
they do not get up there and do some fighting. Let me read you just 
1 prov m or two from this bill. Llere is one of the powers that this 
corporation is to have 
hold, sell, bottle, transport, and distribute medicinal spirits owned 
by it for medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes, and for no other 
purpose 
“Medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes!” If medicinal were 
il everage purpose, it would not be so bad, but when we know that 


the great bulk of the so-cailed medicinal liquor is bought by well men 
drug stor when they do not need it for medicinal 
purpose they are strong, well, able-bodied citizens and merely 
want a drink, then such a phrase sounds ridiculous. 
Let me read this other power that you are asked to give them: 
for the ry replenishment of the supply of medi 


ctors Ss 


ale and 


when 


re 


‘To provid necessa 


cinal spirits by manufacture by the corporation or by importation for 
sale by the corporation, in accordance with law and regulations there 
under; and for the purpose of such manufacture to acquire by pur- 
chase, lease, or construction, and to operate and maintain not more 
than two distilleries and to so acquire and maintain a tax-paid ware- 
house in connection with each.” 

Note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant this liquor 
corporation the right to import liquors It is now against the law 
to inyport it. But this quasi-governmental liquor corporation is to be 
given the exclusive right to import it. 

Note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant to this liquor 


corporation the exclusive right to operate and maintain two distilleries 
for the manufacture of intoxicating Nquor, pure and undefiled, pleasing 





to the palate, and this is a boon that none of the big liquor men in the 
United States smaller than Mr. Secretary Mellon himself would ever 
dare even to suggest to the Congress of the United States, 

And note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant to this 


quasi-governmental liquor corporation the exclusive right to acquire and 


maintain a tax-paid liquor warehouse in connection with each of its 
ssid distilleries. Oh, what an opportunity for distributing this whole- 
palatable, so-called “ medicinal whisky” to every thirsty man 
in every State of the Union by increasing the present number of boot- 
lezgvers to handle it. 
Mr. Hupson. Will the gentleman vield? 
Mr. BLANTON. In just a second. I promise you there will be more 
liquor floating around in all of the 48 States if you pass this law 


thin you ever dreamed of, and I wonder if the prohibitionists of Michi- 


gan are going to be hoodwinked 

Mr. Hupson, This gentieman never answers except for himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wonder how this legislation appeals to the gentle- 
mon’? If my friend is standing with Mellon, why I have not any time 
to yield to him 

Mr. HUpson, The gentleman has not said he is standing with Mel- 
lon I rose to ask a question. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
does not think this is the opening wedge for Government ownership 
ind control of the liquor traffic? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is an opening wedge for thirsty men all over 
ihe United States to get all the liquor they want—that is what it is 
in every State in violation and in spite of the eighteenth amendment 

1 in spite of the Volstead law. 

Let me quote from this Mellon bill just three more rights you are 

ked to confer by law upon this monopolistic, governmental liquor 
corporation: 

“ (3) In accordance with law and regulations thereunder, to hold, 

ll, bottle, transport, and distribute medicinal spirits owned by it, for 
medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes and for no other purpose. 

$) To acquire by purebase, lease, or construction, and to main- 
tain, not more than six concentration internal-revenue bonded ware 


of one or more buildings or parts thereof) including 
and to and maintain a tax-paid 
tion with each 

for the necessary replenishment 
by manufacture by the corporation or by importa- 
for sale by the corporation, in accordance with law and regula- 
tions thereunder; and for the purpose of such manufacture to acquire 
by purchase, lease, or construction, and to operate and maintain, not 


houses (consisting 


the 


land 1 
warehouse in conn 

* (5) To pr 
medicinal spirits 


essary refor; so acquire 


of the supply of 


ovide 


tion 
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more than two distilleries, and to so acquire and maintain a tax-paid 
warehouse in connection with each.” 

I do not see how any real prohibitionist can support that bill. The 
Ways and Means Committee should not report it. And if they do, we 
must kill it here. 

ECHO FROM PITTSBURGH 


Not long after I made that speech a citizen of Pittsburgh 
wrote here the following: 


In connection with a speech, recently made in Washington, D Cc. 
by Congressman THOMAS L, BLANTON of Texas, House of Repre- 
sentatives, relative to the laxity of Federal officers, in enforcing the 
national liquor laws, as set forth in the eighteenth amendment to our 
Constitution, it would be interesting to trace the origin of manufacture, 
the transfer of ownership, and the storage of the immense quantity of 
high-proof whisky, now held in barrels, in warehouses, at Freeport, 
on tne Allegheny River, in Pennsylvania, also at Brownsville, on the 
Monongahela River, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The statements made by Mr. BLANTON were published in the Pitts- 
burgh newspapers at that time. Mayors and burgesses in small cities 
and the larger towns have known for a long time that they do not 
get the same kind of loyal support to their Federal cases, that they 
receive from county and State officials. Mr. BLANTON states the reason 


for this ably and courageously in his speech. Tor further indorsement 
as to the truthfulness of his statements, one only need make some 
investigation and inquiry around these warehouses near Pittsburgh, 


where this immense amount of high-proof whisky is stored. 

This liquor is now becoming old. It was made years ago. It is 
believed to be the largest amount in storage in any one place in the 
United States. In connection with some of the statements of his 
speech, it might be interesting for Mr. BLaNnton’s friends to make 
inquiry of the neighbors around Freeport, also to trace the 
transfers of ownership of this liquor, since manufacture, and investi 
gate the withdrawals and thefts from the store during the past three 
years, 


some 


COMMITTEE SHOULD INVESTIGATE FREEPORT AND BROWNSVILLE, PA, 


It would be a safe thing for the Ways and Means Committee 
to do to investigate the immense quantity of high-proof whisky 
now held in barrels, in the warehouse at Freeport, Pa., and in 
the warehouse in Brownsville, Pa., and to trace the origin of 
manufacture, the transfer of ownership, and the storage of 
same, before they create this special whisky monopoly for 
Andrew W. Mellon and his distillery friends, 

GREEN-MELLON BILL ADMITTEDLY BAD 


The Green-Mellon bill was approved by General Andrews, 
yet it is admittedly bad. It was approved by Wayne B. 
Wheeler, yet it was afterwards condemned two to one by 
prohibitionists on the Ways and Means Committtee. It was 
approved by Bishop Cannon, yet when its monstrous provisions 
were analyzed by prohibition legislators on the committee, the 
Ways and Means Committee killed it by a vote of 16 to 8. 
Now, if these leading prohibitionists made a mistake in approv- 
ing the Green-Mellon administration bill, why is it not possible 
that they have made a mistake in approving this new Hawley 


| bill, which is the Mellon bill rewritten. 


COMPARE GREEN AND HAWLEY BILLS 


Practically all of the special pet provisions which Andrew 
W. Mellon sought to enact into law in his Green bill, are pro- 
vided for in this Hawley bill now before us. This Hawley 


| bill will appear in this Recorp just preceding this debate, and 


: ing it. 


I want the 50,000 daily readers of this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to turn back a few pages to it and read its provisions care- 
fully, and then compare them with the excerpts I have already 
quoted from the Green-Mellon bill, that the committee killed 
by a vote of 16 to 8, and such readers will see that Mr. Mellon 
is getting practically what he wants in this Hawley bill. 

TOO GREAT POWER GIVEN TO ONE MAN 


Remember that Andrew W. Mellon is one of the leading 
whisky men in the United States. He believes in manufactur- 
He believes in selling it. He believes in men drinking 
it when they want it. He does not believe in prohibition. Yet 
you are conferring on him limitless powers concerning whisky 
that no one man should have. Let me quote from section 2 


- 


| of this bill to show you just what you are proposing to grant 
to Andrew W. Mellon, the antiprohibitionist: 








The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue permits for the 
manufacture of such distilled spirits by such persons as he may select, 
and for such periods, in such quantities, and subject to such other 


requirements as he may prescribe; except that— 

(1) Not less than two und not more than six permits shall be out- 
standing at any one time, 

(2) Each permit shall require manufacture according to formulas 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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When he wanted only two distillers to have the right to 
manufacture whisky, and so proposed in his Green bill, do not 
you know that under the above provisions of this bill, he is 
not going to grant permits to but two distillers, so what was the 
use of the committee giving him the discretion to grant six, 
when they know he will only grant two? 

DISTILLER MELLON FIXES PRICE 


It is the Secretary of the Treasury who is to say what is a 
fuir price. He is the big cheese all the way through the bill. 
Let me quote subdivision 5: 
Kach permit shall require that the permittee shall sell distilled 

rits manufactured thereunder at a price not in excess of a fair and 
reasonable price, based on cost of manufacture, carrying charges, 
preparation for market, distribution, and a fair profit to the manu- 
and the permittee shall at all reasonable times keep his books 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his represen- 


eturer 5 
n for inspeetion by 


tative 


GOOD MARKET FOR ALL 


As 


(nd remembe just as the Green bill did, so does this bill 
provide a good market for all whisky now iw warehouses which 
at present can not be sold, but which, as soon as this Hawley 

i! becomes a law, can be sold at prices fixed by Secretary 


Mellon himself, who is more interested than any other one man 


in the United States in seeing that the owners of such whisky 
ell it for a good price. Let me quote part of section 5 of this 


} ] 
hike 


Sree. 5. (a) Permittees under section 2 shall acquire distilled spirits 
at a price which is the fair and reasonable value of the spirits, 

1 in no case at a price in excess of the sum of (1) the fair market 

lue at warehouses on December 1, 1926, of distilled spirits of like 

ud, age, and quality, and (2) the charges and expenses for carrying 
distilled spirits from December 1, 1926. 


It is not the fair market price of this whisky in normal 
saloon days when it was lawful to sell it, but it is its fair 
and reasonable value on December 1, 1926, and all charges and 
xpenses for carrying it over since that time. And it is Mr. 
Secretary Andrew W. Mellon who, for himself and his friends, 
is to say what is this fair, reasonable price. In other words, 
he is to sell and fix his own price. For no other person in 
the United States can say one word against the price he fixes. 
(And his price can not be reviewed by any court. It is simply 


ridiculous for us to think of passing such a law. 
AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED BY M’BRIDZ AND WHEELER 
I am glad to note that Hon. F. Seott McBride, general 


superintendent, and Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
and legislative superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, have 
suggested that this bill be amended. In their letter which on 
February 19, 1927, they wrote to our colleague, Mr. HAawLey, 
copy of which I have, they suggested over their signatures the 
following amendments, to wit: 

We suggest that you consider the advisability of reducing the num- 
of distilleries that may authorized to manufacture medicinal 
whisky so as not to exceed four. There is no question that six is more 


ber be 


than sufficient to make the needed supply. Also, a provision to 
eliminate sales agents by distilleries to drum up trade, confining 
solicitation to correspondence by mail with retail druggists holding 


permits to sell. 
If there is any doubt that 
bond should be added. 
der existing law. 
A provision penalizing 


the distiller should be required to give 
It not mentioned, but authorized 


is is 


this 
the forging, utter, or possession of forged 
prescriptions would also be helpful in confining the distribution to 
strictly medicinal if such a provision would germane to the 
bill. No adequate penalty for this offense is provided by existing law. 
It would be helpfal also to require that the whisky on hand, not 
ready gauged, regauged before manufacture renewed in order 
deternrine accurately the amount on hand. 

Yours cordially, 


use, be 


be is 


to 
F. Scorr McBripe, 
General Supcrintendent. 
WaYNE B. WHEELER, 
General Counsel and Legislative Superintendent. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS PROTEST 


In a whole page protest published to-day in the leading daily 
newspapers the National Association of Retail Druggists and 
the State and local pharmaceutical associations protest against 
this bill, and among many other things they claim that: 


Competition in manufacture and distribution destroyed by monopoly 
to be created under authority granted by H. R. 17130, to limit exclusive 
permits to not less than two nor more than six distillers. 
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the 


“railroad” bill dangerous to 
through Congress without a public hearing before any 


public interest 
committee. 
The acquisition of existing stocks of old whisky by the preferred two 
to six exclusive permittees and the transfer of those stocks with their 
own by themselves at an unlimited price to the corporation ultimately 
formed by them would double the price to retail druggists and to the 


publie. 
No emergency exists requiring the proposed legislation because ex 
isting law authorizes the Treasury Department in its discretion to 


issue or deny permits to manufacture and distribute medicinal whisky, 
alcohol, and all other kinds of intoxicating liquors. (Ma-King Products 
Co. v. David H. Blair, commissioner, 70 L. Ed, Adv. Op. p. 625.) The 
opinion states, “It is clear that Congress in providing that an adverse 
decision of the commissioner might be reviewed in a court 
did undertake to in the court the administrative 
determining whether or not the permit should be granted.” 

The quality and purity of medicinal whisky are fixed by the standard 
in the United States Pharmacopeia Any retail druggist who dis 
penses medicinal whisky below this standard is subject te revocation 
of his license as a registered pharmacist, under State law, and to the 
loss of his permit under the Federal law, becavse not dispensing in good 


of equity, 


not vest function of 


faith. Severe penalties are also imposed by Federal law. 

The insincerity of the proposed legislation is demonstrated by the 
testimony before the Ways and Means Committee (p. 87, hearings, 
January 11, 12, 15, 18, and 20, 1927) in relation to H. R. 15601, 
which was rejected, showing that the known diversion of alcohol to 
unlawful purposes was 27,000,000 gallons in 1925, while the total 


distribution of medicinal whisky under Government permits in 1926 was 
less than 2,000,000 gallons, and the manufacture of alcohol 
creased to more than 200,000,000 gallons in 1926, with the authorized 
purchase of medicinal whisky still less than 2,000,000 gallons. 

The Natienal Association of Retail Druggists affiliated 
State pharmaceutical associations and eity and county 
throughout the United States, representing 53,000 retail druggists and 
the interest of hundreds of thousands of drug-store patrons. The signa 
tures the officers of some of the associations are hereto subscribed 
and all of them would be appended if time permitted. 


has in 


it 


associations 


is with 


ol 


The foregoing is signed by— 
Davis, 
secretary ; 


The National Association of Retail Druggists, by Samuel C. 
Nashville, Tenn., president; Samuel C. Henry, Chicago, LIL, 
Julius H. Riemenschneider, Chicago, chairman of executive 
Paul Pearson, chairman and Eugene C 
meyer, general attorney. 


committee ; 


legislative committee ; Brok 


And it is also signed by the following State and local pharma 
ceutical associations: 


West Virginia Pharmaceutical Association, H. C. Wallace, president ; 
J. Lester Hayman, secretary. 

New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association, Frank French, presi- 
dent; D. Leo Hallisey, secretary. 

Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association, L, B. Russell, president ; 


Frank 8S. Ward, secretary. 


Colorado Pharmacal Association, J. A. Vanlopik, president; Charles 
J. Clayton, secretary. 

South Carolina Pharmaceutical Association, John H. Prierson. presi 
dent; Frank M. Smith, secretary 

Mississippi Pharmaceutical Association; J. T. Mathis, president ; 
A. 8S. Goody, secretary. 

Missouri State Pharmaceutical Association, H. C. Tindall, president ; 
W. H. Lamont, secretary. 

Massachusetts Pharmaceutical Association, William H. Townsend, 


president; James F. Guerin, secretary. 


Rhode Island Pharmaceutical Association, Charles F. Gilson, presi 
dent; Frank J. Duffy, secretary. 
Alabama Pharmaceutical Association, H. E. Duncan, president: W. E 


Bingham, secretary. 


Vermont Pharmaceutical Association, W. E. Chapman, president: 
FE. W. Churchill, secretary. 

Texas Pharmaceutical Asseciation, Zeb. W. Rike, president; Walter D 
Adams, secretary. 

Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association, Edward H. Hinkebein, presi 
dent; J. W. Gayle, secretary. 

Tennessee Pharmaceutical Association, Frank Bogart, president; 
William P. Winters, secretary. 

Virginia Pharmaceutical Association, N. G. Miller, president; A. L. I. 
Winne, secretary. 

Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association, James W. Lynch, president ; 


P. J. Garvin, secretary. 
Minnesota Pharmaceutical 
yustav Bachman, secretary. 


Association, A. L. Malmo, president; 


New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, Frank P. Strehl, president; 
Robert P. Fischelis, secretary. 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, Joseph W. England, presi- 


dent; J. G. Noh, secretary. 
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Utah Pharmaceutical Association, E. 
secretary. 

New York Pharmaceutical Association, T. Bruce Furnival, president ; 
E. S secretary. 


E. Carr, president; John Cully, 


Dawson, 
Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Day, 
Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association, Henry J. 


Association, J. B. Mickels, president; W. B. 


secretary. 


Krueger, president ; 


H. J. Holthoefer, secretary. 
St. Louis Retail Druggists’ Association, W. C. Todd, president; S. H. 
Wortmann, secretary. 


District of Columbia Retail Druggists’ 
president; Norman D. Parker, secretary. 

Associated Druggists of New Jersey, George I. Schreiber, executive 
secretary. 


Association, Paul Pearson, 


Pharmaceutical a 
secretary. 
Pharmaceutical 


seard, secretary. 


ldaho 
Anderson, 
North 
dent; J. 


Association, Davis, president; J. C. 


Carolina 
G. 


Association, C. L. Eubanks, presi- 


Now, the above is one pretty big organization which claims 
it has not been given a hearing on this Hawley bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield to my “wet” friend from 
Wisconsin. I am sorry, because I noticed that the gentleman 
applauded my “dry” friend, Doctor CrowTHer, when he was 
making a speech for this bill, and if I get any applause I do 
not want it to come from Wisconsin. [Applause.] 

Some of you say there are only nine of ten million gallons 
of whisky left and say we use 2,000,000 a year for medicinal 
purposes, and it will be a necessity in about four and a half years. 
I tell you the last check-up we had of the liquor now in ware- 
houses was 26,000,000 gallons, and I ask any Member here to 
deny it—26,000,000. Yet you say it is only 9,000,000 gallons, 
and it will only last four and a half years. Wayne B. Wheeler 
has asked you to make a new count On it. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio rose. 


“5 


Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not yield now, but I will 
later. Do you remember the bill the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee brought in here to pay back to certain of our bonded 
liquors owners $13.60 a case in refund of tax? Do you remem- 
ber that bill? Let me read you a little colloquy that occurred 
on the floor here concerning that bill. We asked our friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNSON] how much money did that bill 
involve, and here is the colloquy that occurred: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The report says about $200,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman represents one of the biggest whisky 
districts in the United States, and yet in practice he of the 
strongest prohibitionists in the House. 

Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. And I will say, in addition, that the first 


is one 


vote I ever cast when I became of age was to close the barrooms in my 
town, and [I have been voting and acting that way ever since, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman think that his statement, that 
this is in furtherance of prohibition, is exactly true? 

Mr. JomuNson of Kentucky. The Prohibition Unit says so. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does Wayne B. Wheeler say so? 

Mr. JonNnson of Kentucky. I have not asked him about it, but I 
have heard no protests from him about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Michigan approve of this 


and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UPSHAW]? 

Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. The Ways and Means Committee unani- 
mously reported this bill, with some extreme prohibitionists on that 
committee, 

Mr. BLanton, We can not always trust the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on prohibition, though. Has anyone who really stands for 
prohibition, outside of the business of it, approved of this bill? 

Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. The Prohibition Unit does. 

Mr. BLanton, Well, that is their business. I am talking about men 
who are pronounced prohibitionists not from a business standpoint but 
from a moral standpoint. 


You see he quoted the Prohibition Unit. This is what is 
being done to-day on this bill. The wets are opposed to this 
Hawley bill because they know that this whole liquor business 
will be placed in the hands of Secretary Mellon, who will name 
the two permittees to control the business. They know that 
every single bit of the 26,000,000 gallons of liquor now in the 
bonded warehouses will be sold at high prices under this bill 
to Mr. Mellon’s two permittees, and it will be sold at prices 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that it will cost 
them more money. 

I want you to get and examine the speech of Mr. LAGuArpIA, 
of New York, made on the floor of this House after this other 
bill from the Ways and Means Committee passed paying $13.60 
a case refund back to the owners of the bonded liquor. Get 
Mr. LAGCARDIA’sS speech and read where he said Mr. Mellon 
himself got much of that $200,000 refund. That bill had a 
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unanimous report of the Ways and Means Committee. I want 
to say to my friends on this question of prohibition and on this 
liquor question I am going to do my own thinking. I am going 
to look at these bills, I am going to analyze their provisions. 
and I am not willing to place in the hands of any man, especi 
ally not in, the hands of the prince of all liquor owners of the 
United States the greatest power that was ever placed in an 
man’s hands in the United States. This is a monstrous bil] 
and it ought not to be passed. It is not a bill that ought to 
appeal to the statesmanship of this House. It is not a bill that 
ought to appeal to the drys. 

I do not blame the wets for fighting this wet bill, because 
they know that Mr. Mellon has an interest in this business. 
The wets of the country know that Mr. Mellon could easily 
make millions of dollars out of this bill for himself and for his 
friends and at their expense. That is the reason why they are 
against it. 

Mr. COOPER 
yield there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam sorry I can not just now. In a minute 
I will. I will tell you why some of the drys are for it. They 
are for it simply beeause of section 3. That is the only reason 
why any dry has ever gotten behind this bill. It is because it 
provides for concentration in six warehouses. 

Under the present law Mr. Secretary Mellon, if he wanted to, 
could concentrate this same liquor now in one warehouse. 
There is nothing in the present law that would prevent him. 
He could put it in six now. 

That was a pertinent question propounded by my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] a few moments ago, when he re- 
plied to Mr. Haw ey that if a million dollars could be saved 
by concentrating, why has not Mr. Mellon been saving that 
million dollars annually all along by concentrating the ware- 
houses to six. I have been in favor of concentrating all the 
liquor in this country in one warehouse, where it could be 
watched by the officers of the Government. When you take 
the concentration part, section 3, out of this bill, there is no 
dry part of it left. It is a wet bill straight out from top to 
bottom. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I gladly yield to my friend from Ohio, who 
is one of the most dependable drys in the Nation. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I know that the gentleman is sincere 
in his effort to bring about prohibition law enforcement. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have fought side by side with the gentle- 
man from Ohio on the prohibition enforcement question, and 
will follow him on that question anywhere. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I have never fully made up my 
mind, but whom would the gentleman have to supervise the 
distillation and distribution of medicinal liquor? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would have a dry, and not a wet, and 
Mr. Mellon is the prince of the wets in the United States. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman deny that he is a wet, 
that he is the prince of wets? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I am not bringing his name into it. 
But whom would the gentleman have to supervise this business? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would have an earnest, conscientious 
dry man who believes in prohibition and in the administration 
of the law, a man like my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Cooper|. I would confidently leave it to him. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, medicinal spirits, according to the Volstead law, 
must be manufactured in such quantities as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may deem necessary for the current needs for all 
nonbeverage uses. 

Several bills have been introduced and have been considered 


of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


| by the Ways and Means Committee: H. R. 15601, introduced 


by Mr. Green; H. R. 16841, introduced by Mr. Huty; and H. R. 
17130, introduced by Mr. HAwLry. 

The first two bills were written with the idea of purchasing 
all of the available spirits in the United States for the purpose 


of preserving it for medicinal use and to be distributed in 
accordance with the law. However, the Ways and Means 


Committee could not see their way clear to accept either the 
Green bill or the Hull bill, because the Green bill put the 
purchasing power in the hands of a monopoly or a number of 
large holders of whisky, with no restriction on the price that 
would be charged. The Hull bill put the purchasing power in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury and organized a corpora- 
tion, similar to the Panama Canal Corporation, so that the Gov- 
ernment would not only purchase all of the available spirits but 
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would distribute the same after they are bottled and would 
vive authority to certain distillers who might desire to go back 
the manufacturing business to make whiskies under a 
rmula prescribed and at a price of profit stipulated in the 
bill not to exceed 10 cents per gallon. 
lhe committee, however, decided to write their own 
ich is known as the Hawley bill,:H. R. 17130, and makes 
vision for the contracting of medicinal spirits to not more 
an six nor less than two distilleries in the United States to 
ike the required amount of medicinal spirits in accordance 
h the formula provided by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
does not, however, provide any competent rule for the price 
charged for the manufacture of such medicinal spirits. 
neither does it provide for the selling price to the con- 
imer in any direet way. 

For the few minutes assigned to me I shall analyze this bill 
merely for the purpose of giving the House what information I 
iy have in reference to it. 

‘he bill provides on page 


ai 


to be 


Nor 


2, section 2, line 8 to line 12, 


Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue permits for the 
nufacture of such distilled spirits by such persons as he may select, 


d for such periods, in quantities, and subject to such other 
lirements as he may prescribe, except that 


such 


First. Not less than two and not more than six permits shall be 

tstanding at any one time. 

Second. Each permit shall require manufacture according to for- 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Third. A permit may be issued for any period expiring not more 

n 10 years after the 3ist day of December next succeeding the 


nee thereof. Such permits shall provide for manufacture in each 


of such quantities as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from 
» to time prescribe. 
Fourth, Permits may be renewed unicss the permittee has failed to 


irry out in good faith the provisions of this act, the regulations issued 
ereunder, or the terms of the permit, or has violated any provision 
law relating to intoxicating liquors. 


The above, in my judgment, is a fair bill so far as it goes. 
It does give the Secretary of the Treasury, of course, the op- 
portunity of making a monopoly of the distilling and whisky 
business, aud this will be an absolute monopoly for 10 years, 
ud therefore I want every Member of this House to keep 
«fore him this fact. 

In order that the public may not be overcharged for medici- 


al spirits I propose at this point to put in an amendment. 
his will be an amendment to section 5. 
I think the amendment will be meritorious, because if the 


bill passes as it is written, with only the words “a reasonable 
which means nothing, for what might seem reasonable 
to one.man might not seem reasonable to another, or it might 
cost 20 cents to 25 cents a gallon more for one distiller to make 
Whisky than it would another, and while 25 cents a gallon does 
not seem to be a great overcharge, yet after you have carried 
the whisky four to five years and added 25 cents a gallon for 
carrying charges and then allow the shrinkage that will nec- 
essarily occur, you bring the price of this whisky up to a con- 
iderable amount. And therefore I propose when the proper 
time comes to offer an amendment to this paragraph. This is 
® amendment I shall offer: 


On page 3, line 3, strike out the word “each” and the 
words down to and including the word “ manufacturer,” on line 7, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Permits shall be awarded to the 
applicants possessing the most advantageous qualifications, on the basis 
of information furnished by them, as to plant equipment, warehousing, 
i shipping facilities, location for distribution purposes, and low cost 
roduction and margin of profit: Provided, That no permit shall be 
warded to anyone whose margin of profit for manufacture 
0 cents per gallon and for bottling 50 cents per case, and charges for 
storage exceeds 8 cents per barrel per month.” 


pl ce,” 


following 


exceeds 


1 


I want to speak on that amendment for just one minute. 
Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman against this bill? 
Mr. WILLIAM EF. HULL. Yes; as it stands. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman was formerly 
distilling business ? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. This is one of the mest im- 
portant things in the bill that I know of. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Where the gentleman propose to 
insert his amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. On page 3, line 3. 

Any distiller in the United States would be glad to accept 
this proposition, and it will enable the whisky to be made for 
1) cents a gallon. 

And, then again, on line 15, page 3, 
amendment so as to strengthen the 
above, 


in 


does 










I intend to offer another 
amendment mentioned 
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Again, I intend at the proper time te offer an amendment to 
section 4, on page 9, to protect the consumer from an overcharge 


| to be made by the druggist. 


bill, | 


OO aE EEE ———e—_ 


the 
| the 


} 
} 


With these three amendments to this bill, I am inclined to 
believe that the bill will be satisfactory to the general public. 

And, while I would much prefer bill H. R. 16841, whieh 
Was written for the purpose of giving to the country a practical 
bill on this subject where there could be very few opportunities 
for deceiving the public or the Government, but realizing that 
you can not always get into a bill all that is necessary for the 


best interests of the public, I believe that the bill offered by 
Mr. Hawley, which is agreed to by the committee, with the 


amendments that I am to offer, will give to the public a good 
medicinal whisky for the future at prices that will be reason- 
able or about the same as they were before the war. 

In order that you muy thoroughly understand 
prices should be, I will explain. 

A good rye whisky before the war could be made at 40 cents 
per gallon; a good Bourbon whisky could be made for 37% 
cents per gallon. It could be bottled and sold tu the trade at 
$9 per case for 2 dozen pints; it could be sold at retail at 75 
cents a pint, and there is no reason now when you start again 
to manufacture whisky, if the contracts are properly let and 
the profits. are justly arranged, that the patient buying whisky 
for medicinal purposes should. be charged more than 80 cents 
to $1 per pint. 

The interest that I am taking in this matter is solely for the 
reason that I believe the poor man and the laboring man is 
just as much entitled to purchase medicinal whisky for his sick 
as the rich man is for his. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman is an authority on the mak- 
ing and distribution of whisky, and good whisky. Now, on the 
gentleman’s authority would it be fair to say that after taking 
into consideration all the items that enter into the production 
of whisky by the distiller and in the distribution could a sick 
patient in the country expect to get it as low as $1.50 a pint? 


what the 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. They could get it at SO cents a 
pint. That would give the druggists 100 per cent profit. These 


are the additional amendments I propose to offer at the proper 
time : 


On page 3, line 15, after the word “ permittee,” insert follow 
ing: “has made any false statement, or failed to carry out repre- 
sentations made, in any application for a permit, or” 

On page 9, line 5, after the word “ treasury,” strike out the word 
“of” and the following words down to and ineluding the word 
“withdrawn” on line 12 and insert in liey thereof the following: 


“a suggested resale price to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
at which such distilled spirits shall be sold to the public, which price 


shall not exceed the price plus 190 per cent gross profits.” 


On page 9, line 12, after the word “ withdrawn” strike out the 
semicolon and Insert a period and add the following words: “ Such 
label shall also bear a statement of the resale price to be fixed by the 


Secretary of the Treasury at which it is suggested such distilled spirits 
shall be sold by the retail druggists to the public, which price shall 
not the to the retail druggist, plus 100 
profit.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yie 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNsSoN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 


exceed price per cent gross 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


1d 10 minutes to the 


Kentucky is 


recog 


nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to 
be able to discuss this bill this afternoon more at length than 
I have time at my disposal, but if I had the time I would not 
be able to discuss it as I would like for the reason that I am 


now in the throes of grippe; I am suffering intensely and | 
shall have to go home immediately after concluding my remurks 

I believe this report contains more misstatements and more 
misinformation than any report I have ever seen filed in this 
body during the 20 years I have been here. One bill, called 
Green bill, has been defeated. This is ‘verdant ” 
that was. The only material difference between them is that 
the United States Government was to furnish $35,000,000 to 
finance the purchase and manufacture of whisky under the 
other bill, but it is not to furnish the money under this bill. 
All the ugly features of the other bill, clothed in different 
language, are in this bill. There is a distinction but not 
real difference in these two bills, except the one I have 
mentioned. 

Reference has been made here to the attorney for the drug 
gists. I bear no commission for him; he is a stranger to me, 
bat integrity 


as as 


I venture the opinion that his reputation for 
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will compare most favorably with a concern that, in my opinion, 
is to be designated as one of the manufacturers of whisky if 
this bill should pass. That concern, which, I believe, is to be 
designated as one of the manufacturers, is a Kentucky distil- 
lery, and it has paid to the United States Government one of 
the biggest fines ever assessed for fraud against a distillery in 
the United States since the manufacture of whisky was com- 
menced. That concern has had its lobbyists here with the com- 
mittee and around this House seeking the passage of the other 
bill, and now is seeking the passage of this bill. He is coop- 
erating, as they would have it appear, with the drys; yet the 
manufacture and the sale of whisky is to be put in the hands 
of this man, I believe; in other words, prohibition, by this bill, 
is to be put into the hands of whisky people who have been 
branded as crooks. I can not possibly see it in any other way. 

I am not able, as I would like, to address the committee 
longer; I am too sick. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. [Applnause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky yields back 
six minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’ConNor]. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the comm ttee, when this bill came before the Rules Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, and the proponents of the 
bill asked for a rule, I am confident 1 speak the opinion of 
the rest of the committee when I say that at the close of the 
hearing we could not tell whether the proponents were for 
the bill or against the bill. Some of them would not permit 
questions directed to that point and appeared as dubious as we 
did as to just what beneficial purpose the meusure would serve. 

I do not know whether it is a coincidence that this particu- 
lar subject matter is brought up for discussion on this historic 
day. Is it because history records that the illustrious gentle- 
man Whose birthday we have just celebrated so impressively 
was hot entirely unfamiliar with the subject matter of this 
“whisky” bill and its manufacture? But I rose principally to 
answer some remarks made on the floor to-day, although I had 
not intended to participate in the debate. My first observa- 
tions were that each side was calling its experts to state the 
need for whisky and the necessity for the monopoly of its manu- 
facture. The solemn gentleman from Oregon first told us of 
the dire straits we were in because of the approaching day 
when the stock of “100 proof” would be depleted. Then the 
opponents called to arms the gentleman from New York, one 
of America’s most distinguished physicians and psychiatrists, 
Doctor Kinprep. He gave us the benefit of his expert opinion 
on the bill, and when he had taken his seat the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey], in charge of the bill, announced, 
in his usual sonorous voice, that he yielded five minutes to 
none other than “ Doctor” CrowrHeR of New York. I could 
sense the hush which fell on the committee as the gentleman 
from Schenectady strode into the rostrum with all the bearing 
and dignity of a major-domo and proceeded to expound to us his 


experience as an expert on the subject matter of the bill. The 
battle of the giants of the profession was on. I knew the 
gentleman from New York was called “doctor,” but I was 
surprised to hear that he was learned in medicine. So to 
refresh my recollection I looked again in the Congressional 


Directory. There he has himself recorded that after being 
born in England he obtained a degree of D. M. D. at a dental 
school. It is not stated whether he ever practiced the trade. 
I, of course, with no “M” in my degrees can not dispute his 
technical knowledge, but I do wish to reply to certain remarks 
he made as a political prophet. With all the assurance of a 
* spokesman,” he sounded the first note of the next Republican 
presidential campaign. Mark you well! The Republicans would 
go to the country on the sole issue of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead law. 

The tariff, foreign relations, farm relief, tax reduction, all 
those mooted questions were to be abandoned. “ Beer” is to be 
the shibboleth. We are to understand he spoke for the Presi- 
dent, who was here only to-day, and has never yet spoken for 
himself. We have yet to hear the Chief Executive of this 
country state his position on the Volstead law or the cighteenth 
amendment. New York is willing to go to the country on the 
issue the gentleman has framed, but, of course, we refuse to 
east into the discard the other great issues which distinguish the 
two parties. It may be well to recall that recently we had a 
referendum in New York, by which the gentleman from New 
York, “ Doctor” Crowtner, refused to abide after the over- 
whelming vote of the people of his State. As far as his State 
is concerned, that issue has been settled. 

The gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLANTON] has said that the 
“wets” are for this bill because they are interested in the 
whisky interests. He has got to find some explanation for 
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being in the same bed with them in this instance. He and the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] are at present experi- 
encing the ague because they are lined up with the “ wets” in 
opposition to this bill. That is the first time I have ever heard 
the charge made on this floor that any “wet” was interested 
in anybody engaged in the making or selling of liquor. On 
the contrary, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Witt1am E 
HvuLL], whom the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] always 
twits as being a big distiller, is for the bill. Again, the gentle. 
man from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson], who represents the great. 
est whisky-distilling district in this country, is against the bill. 
Where are we at? The Anti-Saloon League is the chief pro- 
ponent of the bill, and, lo and behold, we find Upsuaw, Bray- 
TON, Hupson, and other uncompromising and unreasonable 
“drys” opposed to it. Is this gratitude? What was it some 
one said about “the hand that fed us” ? 

It was just such confusion under which the Rules Committee 
labored when it heard the application for consideration of this 
measure, The “drys” were for it, the “ wets” were for it 
The “drys” are now against it, the “wets” are now against 
it. Who will stand forth and admit its parentage? Sotto yoce 
in this Chamber it is being accused of having been born out 
of wedlock, and now the nuptial is about to be performed 
between the “wets” and the “ drys.” 

Some of us with senses other than smell, can see beyond 
any “wet” and “dry” issue in this bill. Its legislative history 
casts a blight on it. The great Ways and Means Committee 
voted it out unanimously, but it was hardly printed until mem 
bers of that committee began to question its merit. Other mem 
bers disowned it. Many of the remaining members of that 
committee feel stultified to vote for the bill, although their 
comment and questions indicate their dubious state of mind. - 
Witness the uncertain attitude of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GarNreR]. All this, gentlemen, has overnight created 
enough doubt in the minds of many members, irrespective of 
whether they are “ wet” or “dry,” to inquire into the bill and 
to ask what is this “thing”; what ulterior motive is behind 
this measure whieh it is sought to force through at this late day 
in the session? Is it to give the Mellon interests a monopol) 
on the manufacture of whisky? What hearings were held on 
this bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My friend surely does not want to 
create the impression there were no hearings. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, no; there were hearings 
on whisky bills, but not on this particular bill, as I am in- 
formed. The hearings were held on other measures which were 
voted down and were not identical with this bill. 

The health of the country is involved in this bill, 
really be medicinal whisky? 
tions it. 

Shall there be sufficient for the needs of all the people? 
Shall its price be so regulated that rich and poor may be able 
to obtain it when their health requires it? 

I am willing to accept the challenge of the gentleman from 
New York, “ Doctor” CrowrnHer, and go to the country on a 
measure like this. If this is the way you propose to safeguard 
the health of the people of this country, we will meet you on 
the issue. 

This is a question of wealth against health. You create a 
monopoly of a necessity and then permit the prescribing of 
formulas by the Secretary of the Treasury. Will it be 100 
proof for the rich and poison for the poor? Some of us are 
more concerned with the health of the people of this country 
than we are that the control of this great medicinal enter- 
prise be lodged in the hands of just two persons selected by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the possible cost of the health of 
millions of the people of this country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, CELuer}. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, in answer to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLiiEr] 
who has just addressed you, and answering my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Crowruer], I desire to say that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is on record that whisky is a proper 
medicinal reagent, and in proof thereof the American Medical 
Association, through its counsel, appeared as amicus curiae in 
the case of Dr. Samuel W. Lambert against Edward C. Yel- 
lowby, decided November 29, 1926, in the United States Supreme 
Court. The association appeared in opposition to these features 
of the Willis-Campbell Act, which put restriction on doctors 
in prescribing whisky. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that this Congress in 
passing the Volstead Act recognized the therapeutic value of 
whisky, therefore any lay or professional opinion now giveu 


Shall there 
The eighteenth amendment sanc- 
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to the effect that whisky has no medicinal properties is now | 
beside the point. 

Gentlemen of the committee, there is actually no necessity 
for this bill to pass at all. We have heard much from lawyers 
and. laymen of the House as to whether or not there would be 
confusion in granting permits to distillers, and that under 
present law every distiller applying would have to be granted | 
a permit. Gentlemen, I venture the assertion, and I er 
whereof I speak, because I have been engaged in cases in which 
distillers have been involved. I have appeared for and against 
distillers, and I know something about the work they do— 
and I venture the assertion that there will not be one distiller 
seeking a bona fide permit for the manufacture of whisky under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Oh, yes, there are applications on file, but those are only to 
safeguard their rights. So the proposition of a distiller would | 
insane to risk his capital upon a venture so hazardous as | 
the manufacture of whisky. He would be subject to the will 
and caprice of Congress, dominated to-day by the Anti-Saloon 
League and tomorrow by another league, probably just as in- 
tolerant. This bill offers no safeguard to the distiller. It does 
not guarantee that his investment will be safe. It takes four 
years to age whisky. For those years he could not obtain one 
cent’s worth of return on his investment, I repeat, a distiller 
would be foolish to attempt to distill unless better inducements 
were offered him than are contained in this bill. But once you 
offer him inducements the “drys” would set up a huge cry 
against it. To my mind, there is only one thing to be done, 
and that is to have the Government distill for future needs. In 
due time I shall offer such an amendment to the bill. 

But going back to the Willis-Campbell Act, we know that Con- | 
gress gave the right to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue— | 
not to the Secretary of the Treasury—to grant permits for the | 
manufacture of whisky and to import whisky from abroad when 
it was essential for him to do so to safeguard and replenish the 
present existing stock. 

The portions of the Willis-Campbell Act referred to are as | 
follows: 


} 
iv 


No spirituous Hquors shall be imported into the United States, nor 
shall any permit be granted authorizing the manufacture of any spiritu- 


ous liquor save alcohol until the amount of such liquor now in dis- 
tilleries or other bonded warehouses shall have been reduced to a | 
quantity that, in the opinion of the commissioner, will, with liquor | 
that may thereafter be manufactured and inyported, be sufficient to | 


supply the current need thereafter for all nonbeverage purposes. 


Now it is said that the Attorney General has ruled that this 
legislation is necessary in view of the decisions, and it is implied 
that, other things being equal, the Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue would have to grant permits to all distillers applying | 
herefor and that there would result a multiplicity of distilleries | 
and consequent confusion. With all due respect to the Attorney | 
General, I am of the opinion that he is in error. I direct atten- 
tion to the ease of Ma-King Products Company v. David H. 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Case 333, United 
States Supreme Court, decided June 1, 1926, Justice Sanford | 
delivering the opinion; and I specifically direct that case to | 
the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY]. 

That case must be read in connection with the provisions of 
the Willis-Campbell Act heretofore referred to. The Ma-King 
case was a review of the action of the commissioner in refusing | 
to grant a permit to operate a plant for denaturing alcohol. 
The court held that it was clear that the national prohibition 
act did not impose upon the commissioner a mere ministerial | 
duty of issuing a permit to anyone making an application on 
the prescribed form. On the contrary, there was placed upon 
the commissioner a responsibility of granting or withholding | 
a permit depending upon the facts in each case. Speaking of 
the national prohibition act the court held “it does not provide | 
that the commissioner shall issue any liquor permits but merely 
that he may do so.” “These provisions, as well as the purpose | 
of the act, are entirely inconsistent with any intention on the 
part of Congress that the commissioner should perform the 
merely perfunctory duty of granting a permit, to any and every 
applicant without reference to his qualification and fitness.” 

Now, gentlemen, that is decisive of the proposition. He has 
the right to grant an application or refuse an application pro- | 
vided he does not act arbitrarily and provided he does not act | 
from caprice or for transient reasons. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No one has contended that he has not 
the right to refuse to issue a permit to one that was not prop- 
erly qualified. 

Mr. CELLER. The case goes further than that. This is 
the first ease on record where the Supreme Court has officially | 
decided the question that the commissioner has discretion in | 
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the matter of these permits. Now we must furthermore read 
the Ma-King case in the light of the Willis-Campbell provisions. 

Suppose the commissioner grants four or five permits to distill 
(the instant bill provides that there may be granted upwards 
of six permits) and it is deducible that these four or five plants 
or distilleries, in the opinion of the commissioner, will be suf- 
ficient to supply the current needs of the next 10 years. An 
additional application is then made for a permit. Under the 
Ma-King case the commissioner would have the right to refuse 
a permit. 

I repeat, therefore, there is no need for the present bill as 
to future manufacture of whisky a result of grant of 
additional powers. There is ample power in the present law 
and the commissioner should immediately grant, if my amend- 
ment for governmental manufacture does not go through, several 


as 


permits for distillation. Under the last findings of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue (see his report ending fiscal 


year July 1, 1926, p. 144) there were in bond 26,553,999.5 proof 
gallons of distilled spirits in some 36 or 37 warehouses. I say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey], who seemed 
to imply that huge amount should be sufficient to supply our 
needs for years to come, that those figures represent original 
gauge. A regauge would cause these figures to shrink to about 
9,000,000 gallons. The difference is due to natural evaporation, 
leakage, as well as from stealage and substitution of water for 
whisky. For general information purposes: 

Prior to the Willis-Campbell Act, I am informed that there 
was whisky distilled—that is, after the passage of the Volstead 
Act—and that the Large Distilling Co., of Pennsylvania, be- 
tween the dates of January 17, 1920, and November 23, 1921, 
produced 765,073.6 proof gallons, and that the Gwynbrook Dis- 
tilling Co., of Maryland, in that same period, produced 513,076.8 
proof gallons. 

There is also sufficient warrant of law for the Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue to further concentrate whisky. He has 
already reduced the warehouses to 31. I believe that is the 
number in existence to-day. The commissioner had power, 


therefore, to reduce the number of warehouses to 31. He could 
further reduce them to 6. No further legislation is necessary. 

The National Association of Retail Druggists is opposed to 
the bill and I herewith submit a portion of a statement that 
it offers against it: 


‘he quality and purity of medicinal whisky are fixed by the standard 
in the United States Pharmacope@ia. Any retail rgist who 
penses medicinal whisky this standard ts to revocation 
of his license as a registered pharmacist, under State law, and to the 


iru dis- 


below subject 


loss of his permit, under the Federal law, because not dispensing in 
good faith. Severe penalties are also imposed, by Federal law. 
Tne insincerity of the proposed legislation is demonstrated by the 


testimony before the 
11, 12, 15, 
rejected, 


purposes 


Ways and Means Committee (p. 87, hearings, Jan- 
18, and 20, 1927) in relation to H. R. 15601, which was 
showing that the known diversion of unlawful 


27,000,000 gallons in 1925, while distribution 


uary 
alcohol 
the total 


to 


was 


| of medicinal whisky under Government permits in 1926 was less than 


2,000,000 gallons, and the manufacture of alcohol has 
than 200,000,000 gallons in 1926, with the authorized 
medicinal whisky still less than 2,000,000 gallons. 

The wholesale druggist is the credit mainstay of the retail druggist, 
and H. R. 17130 deprives the wholesale druggist of any participation 
in the distribution and sale of medicinal whisky to the retail druggist 
trade. 

The bill proposes to label each pint of whisky with the wholesale cost 
to the retail to make it appear that the retail druggist is 
“ profiteering,” which is not true, the cost of whisky representing only 
59 per cent of the retail druggist’s necessary selling price. 

Organized pharmacy is opposed to H. R. 17130 because a monopoly 
of the manufacture and distribution of medicinal spirits would increase 
the price to the public, encourage consumption of alcohol for beverage 
purposes, and compel more burdensome regulations for retail druggists 
handling alcohol only. Competition, not legislation, is the 
safeguard for pure whisky at reasonable prices. 

The National Association of Retail Druggists, 


increased to more 
purchase of 


druggist, 


public’s 


representing the dis- 


tributers of medicinal whisky designated by Congress, were denied a 
copy of the original bill until it was furnished the public, although 


drafted by the Treasury Department in consultation with the preferred 
distillers, as shown by the hearings. The association was ignored when 
it offered to cooperate with the Ways and Means Committee in pre- 


paring H. R. 17130. The Rules Committee curtly declined a tender 
of aid by the association, so that the pending Dill is being pushed 


through Congress without a public hearing and due consideration of 
any but purely selfish interests. 

The National Association of Retail Druggists is affitated with 46 
State pharmaceutical associations and city and county associations 


throughout the United States, representing 53,000 retail druggists, and 
the interest of hundreds of thousands of drug-store patrons, 
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natures of the officers of some of the associations are hereto subscribed 
und all of them would be appended if time permitted. 


rHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


Ry Samuel C. Davis, Nashville, Tenn., president; Samuel C. Henry, 
Chicago, Ill, secretary; Julius H, Riemenschneider, Chicago, chairman 


executive committee; Paul Pearson, chairman legislative committee ; 
Eugene C, Brokmeyer, Washington, D. C., general attorney. 
STATE AND LOCAL PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATIONS 

West Virginia Pharmaceutical Association, H. C, Wallace, president ; 
J. Lester Hayman, secretary. 

New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association, Frank French, presi- 
dent; D. Leo Hallisey, secretary. 

Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association, L. B. Russell, president ; 


Frank S. Ward, secretary. 

Colorado Pharmacal Association, J, A, Vanlopik, presideut; Charles 
J. Clayton, secretary. 

South Carolina Pharmaceutical Association, John H. Prierson, presi- 
dent; Frank M. Smith, secretary. 

Mississippi Pharmaceutical Association, J. 
A. 8. Goody, secretary. 
Missouri State Pharmaceutical Association, H. C, Tindall, president ; 

ii secretary. 
Massachusetts Pharmaceutical 
president; James F, Guerin, secretary. 
Island Pharmaceutical Association, 
dent; Frank J. Duffy, secretary. 

Alabama utical Association, H. E. Duncan, President; W. 
Bingham, secretary 

Vermont Pharmaceutical 
F. W. Churchill, secretary. 

Texas Pharmact Association, Zeb. W. Rike, president; Walter D. 
Adams, see 

Kentucky Pharmaceutical 
dent; J. W. Gayle, secretary. 

Tennessee Pharmaceutical Association, Frank Bogart, president; Wil- 


T. Mathis, president; 


Ww. 


Lamont, 


Association, William H. Townsend, 


Rhode Charles F. Gilson, presi- 


E. 


Pharmace 


Association, W. E. Chapman, president; 


utical 
etary. 


Association, Edward H. Hinkebein, presi- 


liam P. Winters, secretary. 

Virginia Pharmaceutical Association, N. G. Miller, president; A. L. I. 
Winne, secretary 

Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association, James W. Lynch, president ; 
Pr. J. Garvin, secretary. 

Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association, A. L. Malmo, president; Gus- 
tav Bachman, secretary. 

New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, Frank P. Strehl, president ; 
Robert P, VFischelis, secretary. 

Vennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, Joseph W. England, presi- 
dent; J. G. Noh, secretary 

Utah Pharmaceutical Association, E. E. Carr, president; John Cully, 
secretary. 

New York Pharmaceutical Association, T. Bruce Furnival, president ; 
E. S. Dawson, secretary. 


lilinois Pharmaceutical Association, J. B. Mickels, president; W. B. 
Day, secretary. 
Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association, Henry J. Krueger, president ; 
H. J 
St 


Holthoefer, secretary. 
Louis Retail Druggists’ Association, W. C. Todd, president; S. 
Wortmann, secretary. 

District Columbia Retail Druggists’ 
president; Norman D, Parker, secretary. 

Associated Druggists of New Jersey, George I. 
secretary. 

Idaho Pharmaceutical Association, H. T. Davis, president; J. 
derson, secretary. 

North Carolina Pharmaceutical Association, C, L. 


H. 


of Association, Paul Pearson, 


Schreiber, executive 
Cc. An- 


Eubanks, president ; 


J. G. Beard, secretary. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHaw]. 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen, in voicing my 
honest opposition to this bill I pause in passing long enough to 
that if I have “furnished gaiety for this House and the 
nations of earth,” as the “damp” gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Carew] facetiously declared, I have made that contribu- 
tion on the side of the Constitution of my country—personal 
and national sobriety—and I have practiced what I have 
preached. [Applause.] 

And, very frankly, I would rather furnish gaiety for “ this 
House and the nations earth” than to furnish the gloom 
that was produced by the old saloon—yea, the 177,000 saloons 
that were put out of business by the eighteenth amendment, 
which the gentleman and his wet companions in New York 
and in this House want to see repealed. The gentleman from 
wet New York is greatly mistaken again when he says that 
prohibition has “introduced corruption.” Verily, as some phi- 
losopher recently said: “ Prehibition has not made criminals— 
it has only revealed them.” 


SUuy 


or 
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But such argument should not have been introduced into this 
discussion. All of us who are loyal, honest Americans are 
anxious to obey and help to enforce our prohibition law. 

However, this medicinal whisky bill is something in which 
we find honest men sharply differing—men on both sides of 
the aisle and both sides of the wet and dry question. Naturally, 
I would love to support General Andrews, for whose honest 
ability I have such high regard, and also with Wayne B. 
Wheeler, for whose brilliant, fearless, and consecrated leader- 
ship I entertain the most enthusiastic admiration. Both of 
these leaders believe that this bill will produce conditions better 
than the present. Perhaps so; but I feel somehow that the 
working principle of the thing is wrong. To give two or three 
or six men the privilege of making private money out of this 
great liquor monopoly, with all its insidious suggestions of 
graft and corruption, is just as wrong as the eighteenth amend- 
ment is right. Remember that this liquor monopoly would be 
in the hands of men who have been making money all their 
lives by distilling and selling liquor. 

I um afraid of it. I am afraid of them. If medicinal liquor 
must be made, let the Government make it and dispense it at 
actual cost. Let the alluring seduction of private gain be 
forever eliminated. Or, if this bill must pass as an emergency 
measure, let the elastic word “ reasonable,” as applied to profit, 
be eliminated and a stipulated per cent be substituted so there 
will be no door through which flagrant abuses may enter. I 
would love to vote for this bill if it could be so amended and 
safeguarded as to allow me to still sleep with my conscience. 
But with some independence of thought and regnancy of con- 
science still left, I must refuse to be driven from my honest 
conviction on the question, because I find some wets who happen 
to be clear-headed enough for once to vote on the right side. 
[Applause.] Naturally I had hoped that this emergency bill 
would command my support. I love to see my “dry” crowd 
united, but I would rather look in the glass at a man who, 
though perhaps mistaken, had been true to his convictions, 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Pardon me, please, I am quite busy. [Laugh- 
ter.] I remember that the gentleman from Wisconsin tried to 
throw a bottle of beer into my speech the other day [laughier], 
and I am afraid he might do it again. I would rather find 
myself voting right on the same side with some man who some- 
times votes wrong than to vote on the side of the lobbyist of 
a distiller who hopes to be designated as one of the men to do 
the manufacturing of this liquor, as was brought out by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson]. [Applause.] Some 
one said playfully, on this side, “Oh, if we could only just be 
one of the six distillers.” If I had the privilege of being one 
of the six to make money privately out of a thing as debauch- 
ing as liquor, God knows I wou'd turn it down, if it amounted 
to a million dollars a year. I do not want any money in m) 
hands that came from poisoning humanity. This is my position. 

If we had to vote permanently for the question between 
66 medicinal distilleries and 6, of course, I would vote for 6. 
I frankly believe that it could be reduced to six distilleries and 
six warehouses now if the Treasury Department were 
minded, but the thing the people can not understand—the thing 
that those who honestly oppose liquor in any form now object 
to—and it is the thing that controls me chiefly in this matter 
is this: The proposition to put into the hands of private indi- 
viduals the right to manufacture and sell liquor when their 
compensation depends on the genius, the energy, and the re- 
sourcefulness with which they manufacture and distribute it. 
I am opposed to the manufacture and sale of liquor by any 
private individual. It is already prohibited by the eighteenth 
amendment. I said three years ago that I was in favor of the 
Government's taking over at fair valuation every gallon of 
liquor in this country, and allowing no private individual to 
make any sort of profit out of it. The devilish stuff is so 
insidious—it gets such a deadly hold upon its victims whether 
maker, seller, buyer, or user—that I am opposed to private, 
gainful contact with either its creation or distribution, The 
great Doctor Mayo, the famous surgeon, of Rochester, Minn.., 
recently declared here in Washington that we do not need 
liquor as a medicine. 

And another great physician, Dr. Lamartine G. Hardman. 
the next governor of Georgia, declares that for 35 years in 
his sanitarium he has never used it, because he found that 
it hurt his patients instead of helping them. He and Doctor 
Mayo agree with an increasing number of leading physicians 
that there are safe substitutes for whisky as a medicine, and 
that alcohol as a whole is a blight instead of a blessing. ‘The 
truth is, I am greatly inclined to believe with Sam Jones, the 
famous Georgia evangelist, who used to say when furiously 
fighting saloons on every side: “ Yes, whisky is a good thing 
in its place, but its place is in hell.” 
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We do not want to let the wires carry to-morrow across the 
orld the announcement that the United States that outlawed 
the manufacture and sale of liquor has proposed to go again 


into its manufacture by individuals by giving a monopoly to | 


two or three, or six old-time distillers for the continuation of 
ts manufacture. Let us break with the whole thing, and obey 
the Bible injunction to “abstain from every appearance of 
vil” by never again allowing any sort of private gain from 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
ield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. If I have the time. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman from Georgia syrely 

es not want to contend that the Constitution prohibits the 

stillation of medicinal liquor. 


“Mr UPSHAW. Certainly, it does not, but if I had had my | 


ay, the Volstead law, which was enacted for the support 


the Constitution, would not only have prohibited that, but | 


would have taken all stocks of liquors from the cellars of 


he rich—for they have been like many drug stores that sell, | 


d want to sell, medicinal liquors—like a nest of vipers—full | 
, and limits to two and not more than six distillers a right te 


poison and death. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 

ntleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 
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the Government, as it is to-day. This bill changes in no respect 
the powers of the Government to supervise, protect, and direct 
the manufacture of liquor. Yes; it is a monopoly, and it is a 
monopoly to-day. The man who has liquor stored in one of 
the bonded warehouses can not use it or sell it until he gets 
from the Government a permit. This in no wise changes exist- 
ing law so far as the sale of medicinal liquor is concerned. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I stated at the outset I was not 
going to yield. Many say something about the high cost of 
medicinal liquor. I care nothing about the high cost of medici- 
nal liquor. I am supporting this bill for the purpose of giving 
authority to enforee the prohibition law, and, in my judgment, 
not 5 per cent of the selling of liquor is used for medicinal 
liquor. I care nothing about what it cost. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am opposed to this bill regarding medicinal 
liquor. I think it creates another one of those monopolies 


manufacture liquor. And, observe, it not only limits the 
authority to two and not more than six distillers to manufac- 
ture liquor, but they must manufacture the liquor in accord- 


| ance with a formula prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield, in the five min- | 


ites that I have, to anyone. So I trust no one will interrupt 

I do not think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, is subject 
to criticism for having introduced an administration bill on 
this subject. It is customary for the chairman of a committee 
to introduce an administration bill. I want to say for my 
friend from Iowa that he is diligent, sincere, and follows his 
onvictions, and when he has introduced a bill, if it does not 
meet with his approval, he votes against it just as he voted 
against this original administration liquor control bill. [Ap- 
plause, } 

The committee had long hearings on this subject, and the 
committee could not in its wisdom favor the bill sent down by 


he 


ury, so this will not only limit the manufacture of liquor to 
these distilleries, but, according to subsection 2 of section 2, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has the right to prescribe the 


| formula for the manufacture of liquor. Now, I am informed 


that the Secretary of the Treasury has been interested in the 
liquor business and perhaps so long as he is Secretary of the 
Treasury we might procure a very good formula, but we do 


| not know that he shall always be Secretary of the Treasury 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Suppose our colleague’ [Mr. 
UpsHaw] became Secretary of the Treasury, what kind of a 
formula do you think he would prescribe? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should rather have our colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Hutt] Secretary of the Treasury, to prescribe 


| that formula. 


he Treasury Department, and it was defeated by a vote of | 


‘ 

16 to 8. The committee then instructed a subcommittee after 
cur hearings to see if they could prepare a bill that would 
carry out what General Andrews, the head of the Prohibition 
Enforcement Unit, said was essential if the prohibition law 
was to be enforced, to wit, power to concentrate the liquor 
from 386 warehouses into 6, and to place some limitation upon 
the number of permits that could be issued in the future for 


the manufacture of necessary medicinal liquor. The solicitor | 


of the Prohibition Unit and General Andrews contended before 
the committee that if nothing was done he would have to issue 
permits this year for the manufacture of medicinal liquor, tha 
under the American pharmacopoeia they could not use liquor 

' medicinal purposes until it had been manufactured four 
years, and unless they started to manufacture liquor this year 
there would be no supply after four years as only 10,000,000 
vallons of lawful whisky was in the bonded warehouses, four 
years’ supply, and as under the Constitution medicinal liquor 
is recognized and legal, he would be foreed to issue permits 
for its manufacture. General Andrews and the Prohibition 
Unit contended that if there was not some limitation placed 
upon the permits, when he issued one, or two permits to 
manufacture the liquor, others who met the requirements of 
the law could come in and mandamus him and compel him to 


Mr. UPSHAW. I expect that testimony from my dry 
friends. {Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think there is a real necessity 
for this law. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLey] said 
even at the present time under the present law and situation 
there were only 15 distilleries in the country who have asked 
for permits to manufacture liquor. We know there are a 
number of very good distilleries in this country who manu- 
facture a particular brand of liquor. They have continued to 
manufacture this liquor for the past 100 years or more, and 
people have preferred some particular brand of liquor 

I think under a proper construction of the present law the 
Government has the right to limit manufacture to a certain 
number of distilleries. I should like to see the distilleries hav- 


| ing the reputation for the production of splendid liquors for 


zrant them permits also. He feared he would be forced to | 
| question? 


issue 50 or 60 permits. The committee then figured two things. 
Some of the committee believed that the department has now 
the power, that it can limit the permits issued, that it can 
force a concentration in six warehouses; but there was some 
doubt about it, and the committee decided, if there was any 
doubt, to resolve the doubt in favor of giving the Prohibition 
Unit the authority they said was necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the law. I know some yery sincere friends of prohi 
bition are here opposing this bill. I also know a number of 


ventlemen, who have much to say about the nonenforcement of | 


the prohibition law, are here opposing this bill which the 


Treasury Department and which General Andrews say is | 
| Department. Fixes prices, presents formulas, compels private 


necessary to stop bootlegging and to insure pure medicinal 
liquor and the enforcement of the prohibition law. If there is 
any doubt about it, I am going to vote to give them the au- 
thority they say is necessary to enforce the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I can not. This bill does not require anyone to 
sell liquor they now have. They can concentrate their liquor 
in one of the warehouses, and the future manufacture of 


liquor is to be absolutely under the control and supervision of | { Applause. ] 


many years have a chance under the present law to manufacture 
liquor. This bill would remove all competition—all competi- 
tion as to price or as to quality. There would be only about 
two distilleries manufacturing liquor under the formula pre 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and under the abso- 


jute domination of the Prohibition Unit. All liquor, just as 
soon as 5,000,000 gallons of that now in existence is brought 
under control of the permit distilleries, must be supplied from 


the stock and storage liquor of the permittees. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Maryiand. Does not section 2 on page 2 put 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury the whole 
question of determining whether there is an emergency? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I think subsection 2 of section 2 is 
a most dangerous one. According to that, if the Secretary 
wunted to prescribe some formula that did not have much 
aicohol in it and which would not be suitable for medicinal 
purposes he could do so. Why he has full control under this 
bill, of course. That is the aim of such legislation. In other 
words, this bill creates a huge monopoly under the Treasury 


owners to sell or store their liquor at the permit distilleries, re- 
moves competition as to quality and price. We have divested 
Congress of the designation of cost and location of public build 
ings and vested it in the Treasury; we have vested in the War 
Department the expenditures and designations for river and 
harbor improvements, and so forth. Shall we take this further 
step in Government monopoly? Personally, I think it unwise. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
lund has expired, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire as 
to the time of the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
minutes remaining and 
HAWLEY] 15 minutes 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Ratney]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAINBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
mittee, I am going to read now from the bill: 





The time of the gentleman from Mary- 


has 12 
Oregon [Mr. 


Alabama 
from 


gentleman from 
the gentleman 


of the com- 


The provisions of this act shail not be held to repeal any provisions | 
of existing laws pertaining to intoxicating liquors or regulations or 
permits thereunder 

I have read this for the purpose of calling it to the attention 


of those gentlemen who have been placing so much misinforma- 
in this Recorp; for the purpose of calling their attention 
to the fact that this does not change or alter the terms of the 
national prohibition act: that it does not change or alter the 
terms of the act of 1922, or of any act amendatory of those two 
except in two particulars, It is necessary now to provide 
for replenishment, and this bill does that. It is necessary also 
to provide ~ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
paragraph, 

Mr. RAINEY. No. If the gentleman will listen now, he 
will find out why. It is necessary to provide for concentration 
in fewer warehouses. 

In those two particulars and in unimportant particulars con- 
nected therewith this bill does amend and extend existing laws 
and repeals that part of existing laws in conflict with this act. 
It not interfere with the laws regulating the purity of 
liquor. A little while ago I said to my friend from New York, 
Doctor Kinprep, “Are you entirely satisfied with existing laws 
in the matter of regulating the purity of liquor?” 
was satisfied with existing law. And now I call his attention 
to the fact that the existing law in this particular remains in 
force. 

Now, I attended all of these hearings, and the hearings lasted 
many weeks. I was a member of the subcommittee which 
drafted this bill, and I know something about this bill and what 
it attempts to do, and I now know something abort the subject. 
Under the five-minute rule I expect to call attention to a num- 
ber of things, but in the brief time I have now I want to answer, 
if I may, the most apparently plausible and apparently forceful 
attack made on this bill. 

The morning papers, I presume, throughout the entire United 
States carry the full-page advertisement attacking this bill 
which I hold now in my hand, and that is what I want to 


tion 


acts 


The gentleman did not read all of that 


does 


answer. The advertisement was prepared by Mr. Eugene G. 
Lrokmeyer, general attorney for the retail druggists of the | 
United States. I know him. I have heard his arguments be- 


fore committees many times. He is a man of great ability, and 
he contributed much information on this subject and was given 
unlimited time in the hearings. 
in this advertisement 


assembled more misinformation than I 


thought it was possible for any one man to print on any one 
page of any newspaper. This appeal by him purports to be 
signed by 30 secretaries of pharmaceutical associations in 30 
States. 


Now, there are 10 of those associations which have no interest 
whatever in this bill. 
Virginiay Oregon, South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, North Carolina, Maine, 
whatever in this subject, because you can not 
whisky in any one of those States. There are 46 States affiliated 
this organization. Here are 10 of these secretaries whose hames 
appear signed here who, if they knew anything about it, would 
know that they have no interest in it whatever; and there are 
secretaries of pharmaceutical associations in 20 of the States 
who do not sign. There are secretaries of pharmaceutical asso- 
ciations in at least 26 States that I know of, out of 46 affiliated 
with this organization, who do not approve and have never heard 
of this advertisement, and I doubt if any of them has ever heard 
it. The president of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, Mr. Samuel FE. Davis, of Tennessee, signs this, and 
in Tennessee they can not sell medicinal liquor. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman think that many of 
the gentlemen who signed that sheet of advertisement ever 
saw H. R. 17130? 

Mr. RAINEY. 


sell medicinal 


in 


», 


I do not think any of them ever saw it. 





In his zeal, however, he has | 
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| 5, paragraph (a), on page 6 of your bill. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Or knew of its contents? 

Mr. RAINEY. They could not lave seen it. Now, I want 
to answer this advertisement—I am talking now for the com- 
mittee and not for the galleries—and as I answer this advertise- 
ment I want you to open your bill, 17130, the bill we are 
considering. 

The first paragraph of the advertisement charges that exist- 
ing stocks of old whiskies are to be acquired at a price fixed 
by the corporation and that the price is to be unlimited. In 
connection with that paragraph, let me call attention to section 
We peg the price at 
the price of December 1 last. 

The stocks of old whisky are to be acquired at a reasonable 
price, which is to be determined by boards and the elaborate 
machinery provided, but under this bill it can not exceed the 
price of December 1, 1926. Of course, whisky went up $1 a 
case not long ago. It is selling for more now than it did on 
December 1, when Congress commenced its session, but they 
‘an not get any more than the price it sold for at that time, 
and the price it sold for at that time was $26 a case, and 
there are 3 galions in a case in bottles. 

Now, he calls attention in the next paragraph, to the fact 
that a bill was sent down by the Treasury Department, which 
was defeated, permitting the control of the stock by bootleggers, 
and that this bill will enable the same proposition to prevail 
in this country. If the original bill permitted control by boot- 
leggers—and that is what he said in the hearings—we so pro- 


| vide that this bill can not do it, because we limit the acquisition 


He said he | 





The associations for the States of West | 


and Idaho have no interest | 


|} and is not intended to repeal or modify it. 


of the existing stock, as to manufacture and the replenish- 
ment of stock, to not less than two and not more than six 
distillers, and we control their selection by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It is unthinkable to believe that a Secretary of 
the Treasury would permit bootleggers to engage in this busi- 
ness. It is unthinkable that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would give these valuable permits to violators of the law. 
[Applause. ] 

The next paragraph in this remarkable and misleading ad- 
vertisement advising the public that under the existing law the 
Treasury Department can issue or deny permits to manufac- 
ture and distribute medicinal whisky. This is a part truth. 
Under existing law, permits can be issued to manufacture 
whisky but the permits under existing law can only run one 
year. Medicinal whisky must remain in the wood four years 
before it can be bottled for medicinal purposes. It is impos- 
sible to get a distiller to manufacture a crop of whisky this 
year for sale five years from now, and the bill we are con- 
sidering in effect merely extends the time which can be cov- 
ered by these permits, and this is in effect, the only change 
made in this particular. A distiller who receives a permit can 
therefore finance his enterprise and manufacture each year for 
sale five years from date of manufacture. It is a business 
proposition which makes possible replenishment for medicinal 
purposes, and this extension of the time to be covered by the 
permits is absolutely necessary. 

The next paragraph calls attention to the fact that under 
existing law the standard of purity and quality of medicinal! 
whisky is fixed by the standard in the United States Pharma- 
copeia. The gentleman who framed this advertisement is ab- 
solutely right about it, and the bill we are considering does not 
repeal or modify in any way that provision of existing law. 
The penalties to 
which he calls attention in this paragraph are in no way altered 
or changed by the bill we are considering. 

The next paragraph calls attention to the diversion of alcohol 
for unlawful purposes, and the diversion probably amounted to 
27,000,000 gallons in 1925 as he states. We are not attempting 
in this bill to deal with the question of renatured denatured 
alcohol. The law regulating this stands just as it is. It may 
need amending later on in order to correct abuses. The bill 
we are considering now is a medicinal whisky act and nothing 
more, and does not attempt to remedy the unlawful diversion 
of industrial alcohol to which he refers in this paragraph. 

The next paragraph in this advertisement asserts that the 
wholesale druggist is eliminated in the distribution of liquor. 
This statement is absolutely untrue. I call attention to section 
6, paragraph B, of page 7 of the bill. The wholesale druggist 
can do business just as he does now. There is nothing to limit 


| it except that the whisky he sells must be shipped direct from 


the concentration warehouse to the distributing retail druggist. 
The object of this bill is to eliminate the stealing of medicinal 
whisky in transit and the “cutting” of medicinal whisky, and 
it enables the retail druggist to avoid, if he desires to do so, 
the intermediate profit of the wholesaler. The retail druggist 
can order direct from a concentration warehouse if he desires 
to do so, and eliminate this profit in the interest of the consumer 
and in his own interest, This advertisement purports to be a 








protest of retail druggists. I know of no reason why retail 
druggists should attempt to protect the profits of wholesale 
druggists. 

The next paragraph is as misleading as any of the others. It 
charges that there is an attempt to show that the retailer is a 
profiteer. There no such attempt. 
medicinal whisky will simply be labeled under the bill with the 
cost at the concentration warehouse tax paid. This is neces- 
sary in order to establish a fair selling price to the sick in the 
communities where medicinal liquor is sold. 
person who buys to know what the retail druggist paid for it 
at the concentration warehouse, and that is all. Retail drug- 
yists operating in the same community will have exactly the 
same overhead, their overhead consisting of express charges, 
rents. and so forth, and express charges will be the charges 
from the same concentration warehouse—the presumption is 
that they will buy from the nearest concentration warehouse. 

The next paragraph contains a statement of alleged fact abso- 
lutely without any foundation. The bill in its restrictions to 
which I have before called attention compels the. distribution 
of medicinal spirits at a less price than would prevail without 
the bill. 

The next paragraph charges that the bill was drawn by the 
Treasury Department in consultation with preferred distillers. 
The bill was drafted by a subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. I served on that 
committee. I know how it was done. 
The administration did not draft it. Afterwards the adminis- 
tration admitted that the bill could be enforced and would ac- 


is 


complish the purposes the administration had in mind. The 
retail druggists were represented by Mr. Brokmeyer in the 


hearings we had, and he was given unlimited time and most 
courteous treatment. 
public hearing as stuted in this paragraph. 

I have now called attention to every paragraph in this re- 
murkable advertisement. 
graphs are entirely unsupported by the evidence, and the facts 
are just the reverse of the facts stated in this advertisement. 
{ therefore can say that I have never before come in contact 
with so much misinformation assembled on any single page of 
a newspaper. I have not indulged in any characterizations of 
the gentleman who is responsible for this kind of a presentation. 
It would not add to my argument to do so. The National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists is a dignified organization of respec- 
tuble business men in the United States. They have been 
grossly misrepresented in this advertisement. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee: I realize the hour is growing very late and that 
you have probably heard practically everything that could be 
suggested with reference to the merits or demerits of this bill, 
although they have not all been discussed in detail. 

I am opposed to this legislation and to th‘s bill primarily 
because, not seeing the necessity for its present enactment, the 
next inquiry naturally arises: Why is it then -pressed so 
vigorously for enactment under those circumstances. It has 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
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The bottles containing | 


It enables the | 


It is a committee bill. | 


It is not being rushed through without a | 


The statements in each of these para- | 


been admitted by those who have argued in favor of the bill | 


that the Secretary of the Treasury and General Andrews have 
ample authority under existing law to concentrate all of these 
liquors in a few warehouses. 
if 
the purpose they have in mind then why pass any legislation 
at all, particularly when it is susceptible to the suspicion, at 
least, that this bill carries? 

It has been openly charged, and I do not think it will be 
denied, that there is a group of seven men who own at the pres- 
ent time 75 per cent of all of the available liquors in the 
United States, and under the terms of this bill, owning that 


That is one feature of this bill. ! 
it is not necessary to enact additional legislation to effectuate | 


preponderance of the available supply, they would be in a | 


position practically to determine what price they would receive 
if it were purchased by the Treasury Department. It is said 
that there is a limitation in this bill in that it provides that 
only a fair and reasonable price can be charged. 


But, gentlemen, that is a very elastic term, and from the | 
standpoint of the protection of the ultimate, necessary con- 


sumers of this medicinal liquor, it throws the fleld wide open 
for them to be profiteered against. [Applause.] There is 
another thing in this bill that has not been mentioned which I 
think I should eall to your attention. This bill not only con- 
fers upon the Secretary of the Treasury the right to select as 
small a number as two, if he sees fit to do so, as the number 
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that shall be licensed to manufacture liquor, but it provides 
that a permit may be issued for any period expiring not more 
than 10 years after December 31, 1927. This means, gentlemen 
of the committee, giving the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to license only two distillers, if he exercises it in that 
way, and he would thereby give to two distillers in this country 
the absolute authority to manufacture all medicinal liquors and 
give them a permit for 10 years, which, in my opinion, would 
raise the question most seriously whether they would not 
thereby acquire a vested right under their contract with the 
Government giving them a monopoly for a period of 10 years 
from December 1, 1927. 

Congress or the country in its wisdom—because this is a 
volatile question—may change its opinion on some of these 
questions of administration, but if you pass this bill, you are 
giving the authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
institute a situation of the very character I have described, and 
I am not willing to vote for such a proposition, along with 
other objections which I have to this bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It also insures a renewal at the 
expiration of 10 years unless they have violated some of the 
terms of the contract within the 10-year period. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Exactly; and thereby further extend the 
monopoly probably for a period of 20 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Chairman. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Subsection 2 of section 2 on page 2 
says that each permit shall require manufacture according to 
formulas prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; does this 
mean there would be alcoholic medicines in the sense they are 
used there, or could not the Secretary of the Treasury prescribe 
anything he pleased? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, that is carried out by the very 
terms of the bill itself. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 


I yield myself two minutes more, Mr. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


9 


9 


Then that could be done? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Gentlemen, there is another proposition 
involved. There is no limit in this bill as to the amount of 
liquor the Secretary can authorize to be made. It is left to his 
wide-open discretion. He could license two distillers to-morrow 
under this bill to go ahead and manufacture 50,000,000 gallons 
of liquor, and I ask any gentleman favoring this bill to think 
of that proposition. In addition to that, there is this oppor- 
tunity, and this fair opportunity, to secure the necessary sup- 
plies of medicinal liquors. Under the present law and under 
the power contained in this bill on page 11, section 8, the See- 
retary of the Treasury is allowed to import such character of 
medicinal liquors and in such amount as may be reasonable and 
necessary to meet the medicinal necessities of the country. So 
that for this reason there is no necessity for the bill. 

There are a number of other arguments that might be made 
against it, but I have not the time to discuss them. I shall 
oppose the passage of the bill. There are some amendments 
that may be offered that might help it. 

I yield the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman, to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, if there one man on 
the floor of this House in support of this bill who can tell the 
House the potable or chemical difference between spirits for 
nonbeverage purposes or medicinal spirits and honest-to-good- 
ness, everyday booze, I will vote for your bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What has that 


is 


to do with it? 


got 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. It has the whole thing to do with it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That has not anything to do with 
the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why all this hypocrisy? Coming here 
and asking us to replenish the quantity of whisky in this 
country and not having the courage to eal! it whisky, but 
coming here and calling it medicinal spirits, nonbeverage 
spirits. Let us be perfectly frank about this. 


It was whisky that brought prohibition to this country, and 
I will fight whisky now as I have always fought whisky. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I asked the gentleman to yield to 


me, and he would not. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise], who talked in favor 
of this bill, made this startling statement, and it is true. He 
iid but 5 per cent of the amount of liquor withdrawn for 
medicinal purposes is really used for that purpose, and the 
gentleman is right. 
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I will tell you what this is, gentlemen. The surplus contagion | 
has bit the Treasury Department. They have heard so much 
about surplus from the Department of Agriculture that now 
the Treasury Department com in and wants to buy up the 
surplus whisky It is a wonder you have not provided an 


equalizat on fee to tax the bootleggers. 


would vote for it. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then the gentleman 
He did the other day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish the gentleman would not interrupt 
me when I am talking about agriculture. [Laughter.] 


EA ve in being perfectly sincere about this matter. I want 
a inge in the constitutional amendment, and I am fighting 
for that r proper legislative and constitutional lines. 

But I refuse a palliative of this kind. This is a mere 
whisky bill [ do not see how any sincere dry can absolutely 
support this bill. If to-morrow the sale of whisky was lawful 
I would take a stand against it because it was whisky that 
brought in these intolerable conditions that we have to-day. 
Here you have a bill to replenish the quantity of whisky, and 
you have not got the courage to call it by its right name. 

Gentlemen, the purpose of this bill is so clear that it is not 
necessary to talk about it. It is to put the control of whisky 
into a few hands and then in the event that there is a change 
in the law through constitutional amendment or otherwise 


within 10 years the permittees will continue to have an absolute 


monopoly 

Mr. HUDSON. There will be no change. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I will take my chance on that, but 
under the present situation I do not wish to support a bill 
of this kind Every sincere dry and every sincere wet who 
does not seek to avoid the law, but to change it in the proper 
way, ought to vote against this bill. 

Now, what does beverage in the Constitution mean? It 
say manufactured and transported for beverage purposes. 
It does not say “medicinal.” That is an implication put in 
by the drys. What is a beverage? A beverage is anything to 


drink artificially prepared and with an agreeable flavor. That 
is the definition. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired 

Mr. HAWLEY 
time to the gentleman 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, there are two classes of 
Members who can consistently vote against this bill; one is 
represented by the gentlemen from New York [Mr,. Carew] and 
{[Mr. LAGuARDIA], who says that the only remedy for the situa- 
tion is the repeal of the Volstead Act and the eighteenth amend- 
The other class is represented by gentlemen who do not 
un intoxicating liquor or whisky ever being sold or 
tured even for medicinal purposes. Such gentlemen can 
this bill. Otherwise I do not see how 


The time of the gentleman from New 


vield the balance of 
the chairman of the 


Mr. Chairman, I 
from lowa, 


my 


The gentleman from Iowa 


ment. 
believe i 
munulac 


consistently 
] 


vote against 
whether he is wet or dry. 


anvone eise can 

Mr. SCHAFBRR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; 1 have only five minutes. It is 
true that at the request of the Treasury 1 introduced the bill 
brought before my committee. Every Member Knows that I 
never supported that bill and did nothing more than to bring 
it forward the request of the Treasury to be considered by 
the committee. I finally voted against it in preference to this 
bill here. I want to say that the subcommittee that prepared 
this bill h done one of the best jobs ever done in Congress by 
any committee. 

Now let us see why the drys ought to vote for the bill. They 
tell. you in the first place that the Secretary of the Treasury 


ean now coneentrate in six warehouses if he wants to and that 


that is all the biil proposes 
That is not all the bill proposes, and it is not all that the 
prohibition unit wants, and needs. The bill proposes not only 


to concentrate the liquor but that to have it bottled and have 


com- | 


is recognized 


it put up in such shape that they can not get it out surrepti- 
tiously—so that it shall not be stolen in the manner that it is 
now being done. General Andrews wants to regulate its going | 
out. Is there any dry in the House who is opposed to that? | 
I do not think so. 

Now, let us take the other matter, the granting of these 
permits. Some gentlemen have had the temerity to argue that 
the Secretary of the Treasury could now restrict the number 
of permits to manufacture. He can not according to the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General. We may differ here as to the 
law, but we can not well discuss it here, and the Attorney 
General has said that the liw does not now permit it. Later 
on there will be an explanation with reference to the decision 

owing it has no application to this case. 
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Is there any dry in the House who does not want the number 
of these permits restricted, which the Secretary of the Treasury 
can not do? Whois he? Where is he? 


Mr. SCHAFER. Right here. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is a dry? 
Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is the kind of a dry I 
should expect to make exceptions. He is literally dry. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Possibly the gentleman meant 
thirsty and not dry. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Exactly. The drys are supporting this 


provision, and it is an absolutely necessary feature if they are 
to enforce the law. Why should the wets support this bill? 
Because they believe in getting pure medicinal liquor at a rea- 
sonable price; and I shall show that it does even by the testi- 
mony of one of the wets, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGuARDIA]. He has just made that statement in his speech. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can not yield. The whole question 
at this time is this: Do you want to support the man who by 
almost universal approval of the drys has been put in charge 
of the enforcement of the prohibition law? If so, you will vote 
for this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that it is now 20 
minutes of .6 and we ought to stop. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, it had been the intention to 
proceed with the consideration of this bill, but a number of 
gentlemen say that on account of this being Washington's 
Birthday they have made arrangements for dinner parties and 
other celebrations. We have the practical assurance of being 
recognized again for consideration of the bill on Thursday, so 
that after the reading of the first section I shall move to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 

That as used in this act 

(a) The term “ person” means 
tion, or corporation. 

(b) The term “ distilled spirits means whisky, brandy, rum, gin, 
and other distilled spirits, except alcoho), 

(c) The term “ warehouse” means any bonded warchouse, including 
any general, special, distillery, concentration, or customs bonded ware- 
house and any tax-paid warchouse, 


Mr. HILL Mr. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the section will it be in order to move to strike out the last 
word and have that amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments may be offered at the con- 
clusion of the reading of the section. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, would it not be in 
order, after the reading of the first section, to move to strike 
out the enacting clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. The section has been completed. 
Chair thinks it would be in order to move to strike out 
enacting clause, providing the rule so provides. 

Mr. BLANTON. That would be a preferential motion. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I just want to reserve that motion. 


“ 


an individual, partnership, associa- 


” 


of Maryland. Chairman, a parliamentary 


The 
the 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

“he motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 


resumed the chair, Mr. MicHenrr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
17130, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


A LITTLE FARM BILL 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a short 
editorial from the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News, on the Cap- 
per-Ketcbam agricultural bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a short editorial on the subject of the Capper-Ketcham agri- 
cultural bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend | 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fellowing from the 
Savannah Morning News of February 21, 1927: 

A LITTLE FARM BILL 

While Congress and politicians have been footballing various bills 
for alleged farm relief, and while the big measures that have occupied 
time in the two Houses of Congress have shown themselves to be 
purely political bills for effect and not founded upon sound economic 
basis, there is one bill, a little fellow that might easily be lost in the 
shuffle, that is sound and safe and good. This bill had hearings be- 
ginning Wednesday of last week before the Senate Committee on 
Agricuiture. It is the House bill known as the Capper-Ketcham agri 
cultural extension bill. It provides for an appropriation of only $10,000 | 
to each State, that sum to be used in agricultural extension work for 
the next fiscal year, and used through the means of the State agricul- 
tural colleges in such work as is seen in the activities of the county 
agents, the home demonstration agents, the vast and varied extension 
work done directly for the farmers by the experts of the college. The 
bill provides for annual increases for the next few years. 

The State of Georgia is mightily interested in the passage of this 
measure, is essentially an agricultural State. Just now of 
all times in her bistory the farmers are seeking all the help in demon 
tration and by specialists they can get. 
its crucial stage. Barriers up are now razed and the work of 
the extension men is welcomed and even eagerly sought. The supply 
of this help is nothing like equal to the demand. The State receives, 

funds for a part of this work from the Smith-Lever appro- 
but the State would under the provisions of the 
Capper-Ketcham bill, more than from the Smith-Lever bill’s provision. 
There 
fund with which to support their work. | 
aid 


Georgia 


advice Diversification is in | 


once 


of 
priations, 


course, 
receive, 


are now nearly 30 counties begging for agents and there is no 
With this additional financial 


from the Federal Government other lines of the extension service 


for the farmers could be strengthened. Last week in Atlanta leaders 
of agriculture from 16 Southern States went on record as earnestly 
urging the passage of this measure. If those who are interested in 


the farmers of the South just now will do a bit toward letting Congress 


know that the measure is needed and wanted it is likely to pass. 


POSTAL BATE BILL 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13446, the postal rate 
bill, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
umendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consen<¢ to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
Hl. R. 13466, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and ask for a conference. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I shall object unless the gentleman can make the } 
regular statement. The gentleman knows the rule, or, if he 

i 
| 
EVENING SESSION, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY | 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 


does not, he ought to become acquainted with it, that he must 
Thursday of this week it may be in order at any time not later 





say that he has conferred with the minority on his committee 
with reference to the matter. 

Mr. GRIEST. What makes the gentleman think that I have 
not conferred with them? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
said so. 

Mr. GRIEST. 
always conferred 
committee. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Because the gentleman has not 


I say so now. 
with pleasure 


And I say also that I have 
with the minority of my 


The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
Griest, Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. SAnpers Of New York, Mr. Bett, 


and Mr. Rouss. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ADDRESS OF 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address delivered by the President to-day may be printed 
as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I also unanimous consent 
that the proceedings of the joint session may be printed in 
the Recorp of to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut also asks 
unanimous consent that the proceedings of the joint 
may be printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


ask 


session 


1927 


24, 
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than 6 o'clock p. m. to take a recess until 8 o'clock in the eve- 
ning, for the consideration of bills unobjected to on the Private 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I ask the gentleman a question? I am in sympathy 
with the idea of the consideration of the Private Calendar, but 
is he not going to give the Consent Calendar a chance to be 
called at an early date? 

Mr. TILSON. The last six days of the session are by the 
rules suspension days. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I know they are suspension days, 
but I am speaking of unanimous consent. : 

Mr. TILSON. They can be set apart any time we may see fit 
to agree to an order to make them unanimous consent days. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If I reeal! there are 150 bills on 
the Consent Calendar. Now, I imagine there are at least 125 
of those bills to which there will be no objection, and it does 
seem to me that those who are interested—I do not happen to 
have one—in those bills ought to have a chance, and the ma- 
jority leader ought to provide for a chance for those bills to be 
in order, and where there is no objection pass them. 

Mr. TILSON. I am thoroughly in accord with the gentleman 
from Texas and shall make every effort to bring that about. 
Let me add to my request for unanimous consent that we begin 
on the Private Calendar where we left off. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair present the request. The 
gentleman from Connecticut asks unanimous consent that it 
shall be in order to recess not later than 6 o’clock Thursday 


| afternoon to meet at 8 o'clock, when it will be in order to con- 


sider unobjected bills on the Private Calendar beginning with 
the star. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object—and I shall not—I would like to ask the floor leader 
if it is his intention to bring up to-morrow a continuation of 
the bill we have been discussing in relation to medicinal spirits? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I think that appropriation bills ought to 
have the right of way. 

Mr. TIILL of Maryland. This bill will not come up? 

Mr. TILSON. Not until after the deficiency bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman vield? I have 
just been reminded by one of my colleagues that on next 
Thursday night we were notified that the Democrats were 
going to have a caucus, 

Mr. TILSON. I thought it was Monday night. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. My impression is that it was Thurs- 
day; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the distinguished majority leader if he 
would not make that order for Friday night instead of: Thurs- 


day night. The gentleman knows there are a few of us Mem- 
bers who have done a lot of hard work on the Private Cal- 


endar and we have to adjust our office affairs to be here that 
night, but if the gentleman can make it Friday night and give 
one more day so that we can arrange same, there would be no 
objection. 

Mr. TILSON. I think those who are doing this work would 
be better satisfied with Thursday than with Friday. 

Mr. BLANTON. As one of the few who have been doing this 
work on this Private Calendar, I would prefer Friday night. 


Mr. TILSON. Well, then, some other gentlemen would be 
inconvenienced, 
Mr. BLANTON. There are but about two Members of the 


majority and two or three of the minority who look after all 
these bills, and the gentleman ought to give some consideration 
to them. 

Mr. TILSON. I have tried to fix a day that would be most 
convenient te most of the Members, and that was Thursday. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the present I am going to object. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman may defeat the purpose in 
mind, and, if so, | wish the responsibility to be placed where it 


belongs, 


Mr. BLANTON, My colleague knows I work as hard as any 
Member here, and he ought to give some consideration to our 
business engagements already arranged, but I shall not stand 


in the way of having these private bills considered and passed 


on by the House. 
The SPEAKER Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? [After a pause.}] The Chair 


hears none. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Regular order, Mr. Spexker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON | 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address given 
by me over the radio February 21, 1927: 
The good Lord left George Washington childless so that he might 
become the Father of his Country, but it is a wise country that knows 
its own father. 
How well does our citizenry know George Washington? I am sure | 
they know him merely as a hero of sugar-coated schoolbooks. The 
problem is first to rescue Washington from such stories as that of the 
‘cherry tree Parson Weems first invented this tale in his desire | 
ake of Washington a sainted paragon of truth. Others followed | 
with tales more ludicrous, until Washington has become a mere plaster 
int; a demigod, instead of a truly great man, but one beset with 
human frailties. As a shrewd British historian, Philip Guedalla, now 
sojourning with us, observed in dis “ Fathers of the Revolution,” “ The 
Father of his Country has been deprived of his identity by his grate- | 
ful children * * * the very faultlessness of (his) singular career 
seemed to invite the worst that pious ingenuity could do for him. | 
* * * Misconceived panagyric has made him seem almost ridicu- 
lk 
He must be made of giant strength. Hence tales were invented of 
his great physical prowess. He threw a stone across the Rappahan- 
nock The latter story was improved upon, and, instead of a stone, 
Washington threw a silver dollar across the river. Some mad wag said, 


“ Of course, a dollar went further in those days.” 
There is no doubt of Washington’s lofty character and his penchant | 


for truthfulness; but how absurd to say “he never told a lie”; how 

sti] more absurd to teach our boys and girls that lie. Mark Twain 

facetiously said he was a greater man than Washington, for the latter | 
‘could not teil a le,” while he could but wouldn't. 


Recent biographies have unduly set into relief his faults and failings ; 
but to my mind they serve to strengthen him and make him more 
tural and reveal him as a man among men, influenced and limited 
human passions, yet strong, sturdy, stalwart, who led his people in | 
i eee ul rebellion and helped set up the United States of America. | 
lle w a good hu nd and a good son. His mother, however, was 

a crochety old lady and a souree of constant annoyance to him. She 
often complained of his treatment of her, although he gave her every 
( rt and supplied her every want. She sorely tried him with her 
unju nplaints, but her son was most patient and kind. j 
Hlis 40 years of marriage with the rich widow, Martha Custis, brought 

} much conjugal happine I think, however, that young Washing- 
t ever land loving” and with a true sense of money’s value, was 
greatly tempted to propose to her because of her rich Virginia hold- 
She was the richest woman in Virginia. She had no deep in- 
fluence upon his Not much is known of her, other than that she 
was “a pretty kind of woman, sociable, matronly, * *® * with 
perfect good breeding.”” Washington was always chivalrous and watch- 
ful of her welfare. He took on the management of the household when 
it got beyond her, | 
[Te I ved her much of the details of ordering her clothing. | 
He his Le on agent, “Mrs. Washington sends home a green | 
ick get cleaned or fresh dyed of the same color; made up into a 
I je «sack ai would be her choice; but, if the cloth won't | 
rd that, then to be thrown into a genteel nightgown.” 

H fathered her children as though they were his own. Little 

] nd “ Patsey’—one 4 and the other 6—were the apples of 
his « In the first invoice of goods to be shipped to him from | 
London after he had become their step-father, Washington ordered 
19 shillings’ worth of toys, six little books for. children beginning to | 

read.’ 

When at battle and away from her, he wrote her endearing epistles 


When he left Mount Vernon in May, 1775, to attend the Continental 
Congress, he had not anticipated his appointment as commander in | 
chief, and after his appointment he wrote Martha as follows: | 

“You may believe me, my dear, when I assure you in the most | 
solemn manner, that so far from seeking this appointment, I have | 
sed every endeavor in my power to avoid it, not only from my un- | 
willingness to part with you and the family, but from the consciousness | 
of its being a trust too great for my capacity, and that I should enjoy 
more real happiness in one month with you at home than I have the 
nost distinct prospect of finding abroad if my stay were to be seven | 
times seven years. * * * JT shall feel no pain from the toil or | 
danger of the campaign; my unhappiness will flow from uneasiness I 
know you will feel from being left alone.” 

When he was 22 he grew fond of Sally Fairfax, the wife of his best 
friend: but nothir vet produced indicates that their love ever grew 
into anything more than the platonic. I stress this in view of the 
insinuations to the contrary, lately revived. He may have desired | 
Sally Fairfax, but he was honest enough with himself and her to 
know that any such liaison would be unthinkable. The episode clearly | 
ndicates that he was not immune from human emotions, but it also | 
exemplifies a strength of character that fled from a love that must | 


alike allured and harassed him, 
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Washington was at times expedient and willing to sacrifice princi. 
ple for immediate gain. I do not say this by way of captious criti- 
cism, but just to state the facts and to prove that he was not a 
plaster saint. 

In 1757 he ran for the Virginia House of Burgesses. 
the tippling houses and flayed the drunken soldiers. He essayed to 
close up many drinking places. He was overwhelmingly defeated, 
Next time he changed his tactics. He took a page from the book of 
his opponent, and the following election be was successful. But he 
too, bad “tickled” the voters and flooded the district with rum, rum 
punch, wine, and beer. Of course, he was using the known and 
recognized weapons of political warfare of that day. 

But with what a glow and shining light he appears, when he takes 
a fling at nepotism. He had pulled himself up by his own bootstraps 
by sheer merit. He frowned upon relatives who sought office at his 
hands. They should also rise by merit. To his favorite nephew, who 
sought an appointment in the new Government, he wrote: 

“ However deserving you may be * * * your standing at the bar 
would not justify my nomination of you as attorney to the Federal 
district court in preference to some of the older and most esteemed 
general court lawyers in your State, who are desirous of this appoint- 
ment. My political conduct in nominations, even if I were influenced 
by principle, must be exceedingly circumspect and proof against just 
criticism; for the eyes of Argus are upon me, and no slip will pass 
unnoticed, that can be improved into a supposed partiality for friends 
or relatives.” Words of Washington’s example should be emblazoned 
upon the walls of every statehouse and city hall. 

We are rarely, if ever, privileged to see any humor tn Washington, 
This is because we see him crossing the Delaware, praying at Valley 
Forge, or in equestrian majestic pose in cold marble. We never 
sociate him from these serious cctasions. He, therefore, 
synonymous with severe austerity. Yet we know that Washington 
“out of harness” was a man of some humor. He liked good wine, 
was fond of dancing and picnics, fishing, billiards, music, and the 
theater. He favored fine clothes, enjoyed riding to hounds, and was 
wont to gamble a bit. 


He had fought 


dis- 


becomes 


Such a man were strange, indeed, if he did not enjoy a little frolic 
and banter. Considerable and unnecessary formalities were used at 
the first presidential levee in New York by Washington's master of cere- 
The pomp was laid on pretty thick, and the was 
made to appear a bit ridiculous. Not without humor, however, he said 
to his amateur chanyberlaip, ‘‘ Well, you have taken me in once; but, by 
God, you shall not take me in a second time.” 

When the Democrats were charging the Federalists with having stolen 
from the Treasury, he wrote to a Cabinet official: “And pray, my good 
sir, what part of the $800,000 has come to your share? As you 
high in office, I hope you did not disgrace yourself in the acceptance of 
a paltry bribe—of $100,000 perhaps.” 

He joked about his death after Braddock’s defeat and said he 
had heard an account of his own death and dying speech and takes this 
particular opportunity of contradicting the first and of the 
assurance that he did not, as yet, compose the latter. 

It has often been asserted that Washington 
friends. This slander of the worst sort. It probably due to 
the fact that most historians have neglected his private life in the 
study of his public career. His life was enriched with sincere friend- 


monies, occasion 


are 


own 
giving 


was without 


is 


a man 
is 


ships. I like Washington all the more because of his intense loyalty 
to his friends. With him it was a religion. Phelps, in his Human 
Nature in the Bible, points out that selfish and calculating persons 
often do not understand the meaning of the word “ loyalty,” and it 


is not yery often fully understood by men of pure intellect. There is 


something splendid about people who possess it. You remember the 
scene in Shakespeare, when the nobles are disputing Henry's claim 


to the throne, how refreshing then it is to hear that clear, strong voice 


| of Clifford: 


“King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defense, 


Washington had such loyalty, almost to a fault. He was Clifferd 
to all his friends. Witness his loyalty to the members of the Fairfax 
family, whose lord had originally engaged him as surveyor. In the 
name of that friendship and at the risk of his own reputation he saved 
several of the Fairfax family, who had become Loyalists and Tories, 
from serious persecution and confiscation of property. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Patrick Henry, Greene and Knox were always dear 
him. Hamilton was probably his closest friend, and he spoke of 
him always as “my boy.” There devotion and love 


” 


Generals 


was the strongest 


between Lafayette and Washington, and at one of the leave takings 
at Mount Vernon Lafayette said: 
“Everything that admiration, respect, gratitude, friendship, and 


filial love can inspire, is combined in my affectionate heart to devote 
me most tenderly to you. In your friendship I find a delight which 
words can not express.” 

“ Light Horse Harry’ Lee was one of the young officers on Washing- 
ton’s staff. The first liking that Washington had for him grew into 
a life-long friendship. Lee was in Congress when the death of Wash- 
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ington was announced, and it was he who coined the famous “ First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

He was modest and often lost his tongue in public speeches. Many 
creat men are not gifted orators. Moses was so poor a speaker that 
he had to have Aaron as his mouthpiece. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Grover Cleveland were great statesmen, but like Wash- 
ington had no forensic ability. At Washington’s inauguration as 
president, Senator Maclay noted that “this great man was agitated 
ind embarrassed more than ever he was by the leveled cannon or 
pointed musket.” 

Although not a pious man or a reguiar churchgoer, he was God- 
fearing. Above all, he respected the religious views of others. In 
1775, when the New England troops intended to celebrate Guy Fawkes 
day as usual, the general orders issued by him expressed surprise at 
“the observance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning the 
effigy of the Pope,” and deplored the lack of common sense of some 
officers and soldiers who failed to see “ the impropriety of such a step.” 
His many examples of religious tolerance might well be emulated in 
certain benighted parts of our country. 

In conclusion, let us reaffirm, on the morrow, his birthday, our ad- 
miration for Washington, hero and man, who physically, mentally, and 
spiritually represents the genius of the American people. But let us 
always remember what he himself observed, “ That I have foibles, and 
perhaps many of them, I shall not deny. I should esteem myself, as the 
world would, vain and empty were I to arrogate perfection.” Sut de- 
spite those foibles we have a remarkable man; a military genius, greater, 
perhaps, in his deft withdrawals and retreats than in his victories; a 
more stubborn defender than aggressive contender, who conquered rather 
by strength of character than force of arms, and who wax statesman 
enough after the battle to turn the sword into a plowshare and lead 
his country as honorably in peace as in war. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 5823. An act to amend the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia in relation to the qualifications of jurors; 

H. R. 9916. An act to revise the boundary of the Grand Can- 
yon National Park, in the State of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses > 

H. R. 9971. An act for the regulation of radio communications, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15414. An act to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to accept a title to lands required for a hospital site in 
Rapides Parish, La. ; 

H. R. 16576. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16863. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled House bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 10485. An act for the relief of William C. Harllee. 


ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. HAWLEY. 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 23, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 23, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Public buildings bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To provide for the deportation of certain alien seamen, and 
for other purposes (S. 3574). 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

(10.30 a. m.) 

Providing for the investigation of Judge Frank Cooper, of the 
northern district of New York (H. Res. 398 and 400). 
COMMITTEE ON WAR CLAIMS 
(3 p.m.) 
For the relief of Maude A. Sanger (H. R, 13198). 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

(10.50 a. m.) 

To consider the salaries of employees in the customs service. 


AADS 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 17291. A 
bill making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes;-without amendment (Rept. No. 2188). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 13486. A bill 
to protect trade-marks used in commerce, to authorize the reg 
istration of such trade-marks, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2203). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R, 16022. A bill 
to increase the salaries of the assistant to the Attorney General 
and the Assistant Attorneys General; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2204). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 17024. A bill 
authorizing the appropriation of $2,500 for the erection of a 
tablet or marker at Medicine Lodge, Kans., to commemorate the 
holding of the Indian peace council, at which treaties were 
made with the Plains Indians in October, 1867; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2205). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
17182. A bill authorizing construction of barracks at Fort Jay, 
Governors Island, N. Y.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2206). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. DYER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 16256. A bill 
to amend section 215 of the Criminal Code; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2207). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TILLMAN: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 17038. 
A bill to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2208). Referred to the House 


BILLS AND 


Calendar. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XITI. 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7168. A 


bill for the relief of the owner of the schooner Sentinel; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2190). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15305. <A 
bill for the relief of Ben Wagner; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2191). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 16482. A 
bill for the relief of Pocahontas Fuel Co. (Inc.); with amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 2192). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2279. An 


act for the relief of James C. 
(Rept. No. 2193). 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1886. A bill for the relief of Purdy Trager; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2194). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 13090. A bill authorizing the President to reappoint 
John P. Pence, formerly an officer in the Signal Corps, United 
States Army, an officer in the Signal Corps, United States 
Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 2195). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


Baskin; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
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H. R. 14955. 


1494 


Mr. WRIGIIT: Committee on Military Affairs. 


A bill for tl elief of William Earhart; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2196) Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Tlouse 

Mr. FURLOW: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 15274. 
4 bill for the relief of William Morin; without amendment 
(Rey N 2197) Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
1] ‘ 

‘ir. FURLOW : Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 15357. 
A bill authorizing the President to order Richard B. Barnitz 
before a vetiring board for a hearing of his case and upon 
the findings of such board to determine whether or not he be 
placed on the retired list with the rank and pay held by him 
at the time of his resignation; without amendment (Rept. No. 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FURLOW: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 16091. 
A bill to correct the military record of Charles B. Holmes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2199). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
16658. <A bill to amend the military record of Robert Zink; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2200). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. i 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 16897. A 
bill for the relief of William G. Beaty, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2201). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. TUCKER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 17108. 
A bill giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of the Butler Lumber Co (Inc.) ; without 
umendment (Rept. No, 2202), teferred to the Comumittee of 
the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 17291) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1927, and June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; committed to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 17292) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the States of North Dakota and Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Red 
River of the North; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H.R, 17293) granting a part of the 
Federal building site at Phoenix, Ariz., to the city of Phoenix 
for street purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17294) granting certain lands within the 
Papago Saguaro National Monument in Arizona to the State of 
Arizona and the town of Tempe, Ariz., for park and other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 17295) granting the 
authority of Congress to the Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Inc.), 
to construct a bridge across the Kanawha River at Kanawha 
Falls, Fayette County, W. Va.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 17296) establishing a 
division of identification under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 17297) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Fisher Lumber Corporation 
to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across 
the Tensas River in Louisiana; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 17298) granting the consent of 
Cougress to the States of New York and Vermont to construct, 


maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Lake 
Champlain; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 

ty Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 434) to provide for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 16350, entitled “A bill to 
provide for the collection and publication of statistics of tobaeco 
by the Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 435) rela- 
tive to affairs in Nicaragua; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
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Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Texas, regarding 
the agricultural condition, and urging legislation for its regula 
tion; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, urging 
the providing of available funds for the construction of a stor- 
age reservoir at Benham Falls, in Deschutes County, on the 
Deschutes River; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Colorado, concern- 
ing the retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World 
War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oregon, favoring the passage of the Sinnott- 
MeNary bill for the construction of a storage reservoir at Ben- 
ham Falls, Oreg.; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama 
tion. 

3y Mr. SINNOTT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, urging enactment by Congress of legislation pro- 
viding for the designation of the Deschutes project, Oregon, as 
a Federal reclamation project; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, in 
regard to Tongue Point naval legislation; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 17299) 
pension to Eliza D, Welsh; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 17300) for 
the relief of Robert Michael White; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 17301) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Rock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 17302) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17303) granting an increase of pension to 
Katy Neale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17304) granting 
a pension to Warren Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


granting a 
on Invalid 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7259. By Mr. BECK: Petitions of voters of LaCrosse, Wis., 
urging Congress to pass Civil War veterans’ pension legislation ; 
also, of voters of Adams County, Wis., urging the passage of 
Civil War veterans’ legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7260. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Roy De P. Haas and 
other citizens of Wolcott, Vt., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion for the relief of Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7261. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of 28 members of Jerry 
tusk Relief Corps and citizens of Towner, N. Dak., urging 
passage of legislation providing increase of pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

7262. Also, petition of 98 members of Abraham Lincoln Relief 
Corps and citizens of Minot, N. Dak., urging passage of legisla- 
tion providing increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7263. Also, petition of 130 residents of Towner County, 
N. Dak., urging passage of legislation providing increase of pen- 
sion for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7264. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of the Quentin Roosevelt 
Chapter, No. 5, of Los Angeles, of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, favoring the passage of House Dill 
4548; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7265. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of Sarah J. McAleer 
and other citizens of Warren, Ohio, urging increase of pension 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7266. Aliso, petition of A. A. Beebe and 
Trumbull County, Ohio, favoring increases 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7267. Also, petition of Mrs. Lucinda Burns and other resi- 
dents of Trumbull County, Ohio, favoring increases of pen 
sions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


other citizens of 
of pensions for 
to the Committee 
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7268. Also, petition of Mrs. Addie Pruden and other citizens | 
if Geneva, Ohio, favoring increases of pension for Civil War | 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions, 

7269. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition signed by citizens of Clay | 
County, Ark., urging the Congress to pass legislation granting | 
additional relief* to our Civil War veterans, widows, and de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7270. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Polk County, Iowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing 
pensions of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7271. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of citizens of Victor, Mont., 
urging prompt action on the legislation granting increase in 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7272. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 33 voters 
of Butler County, Ohio, praying for the passage of a bill to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans, widows, and de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7273. Also, petition of the American Legion of Fabens, Tex., 
urging immediate vote on House bill 4548, for the retirement 
of disabled emergency officers of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7274. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Lewis-Mears Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., recommending early and favorable consideration 
of the Jolnson-Swing bill, providing for the improvement of 
the Imperial Valley; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

7275. By Mr. GREEN of Florida: Petition of H. S. Simmons 
and other veterans of the War between the States, urging the 
passage of the National Tribune’s pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7276. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Eddie #. Beaulieu and 
10 other residents of Caribou, Me., urging passage of National | 
Tribune Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
l’ensions, 

7277. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of the Legislature of 
the State of Texas, urging passage of House bill 4548, for the 
retirement of disabled emergency officers; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7278. Also, petition of the American Legion, urging passage 
of Ilouse bill 4548, for retirement of disabled emergency officers 
of the World War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

7279. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of J. Engel & Co., Balti- 
more, favoring House bill 16545; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

7280. Also, petition of the Izank Walton League of Baltimore, 
favoring the Hawes-Hull bill; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

7281. Also, petition of Independent Citizens Union of Mary- 
land, protesting against the Reed bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

7282. Also, petition of McCormick & Co.,, H. M. Rowe Co., and 
the Arnold Co., all of Baltimore, Md., protesting against House 
bill 15446; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

7283. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition signed 
by citizens of Nessen City, Mich., favoring the passage of fur- 
ther legislation providing increases in pensions for veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7284. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens of Humansville, 
Mo., urging passage of Civil War pension bill, providing in- 
creases of pensions for veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7285. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Mrs. J. B. Willard. 
Mrs. F. C. Kick, Mr. C. L. Braden, and 20 other residents of 
Vernon County, Mo., urging Congress not to pass the Sunday 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7286. Also, petition of L. W. Terry, H. Tarr, L. M. Wilson, 
and 12 other citizens of Vernon County, Mo., urging Congress 
not to pass the Sunday bill; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

7287. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., for legislation increasing pension of Civil War veterans 
and removal of limitation on date of marriage of Civil War 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7288. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of G. A. 
Pfeiffer. president of the Richard Hudnut Co., favoring the 
passage of the Swing-Johnson bill; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

7289. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., favoring the passage of House bill 16435, 
amending the act of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the sal- 


aries of postmasters; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

7290. Also, petition of William H. Kobbe, of New York City, 
favoring the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) ; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7291. Also, petition of A. J. Homeyer, Springfield Gardens, 
Long Island, N. Y., favoring the passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 325; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7292. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petitions of numerous citizens 
of Elgin and Aurora, Ill., urging Civil War pension legis- 
lation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7293. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Mrs. R. A. Fair- 
child and others of Evansville, Ind., that the bill increasing 
pensions of Civil War widows be enacted into law at this 
session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7294. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of certain citizens of 
Baker County, Oreg., asking for further increase of pensions 
for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7295. Also, petition of citizens of Baker County, Oreg., ask- 
ing for further increase of pensions for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7296. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Santa 
Ana, Calif., urging the passage by Congress of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7297. Also, petition of certain residents of Redlands, Calif., 
urging the passage by Congress of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7298. By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of J. H. Smith and others, 
of Springdale, Ark., against Senate bill 4821 and similar bills; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7299. Also, petition of D. M. Twiggs and many other citizens 
of Gentry, in the third congressional district of Arkansas, 
against House bill 10311 and similar bills; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

72300. Also, petition of Mary BE. Chamberlain and many other 
citizens of the third congressional district of Arkansas, asking 
for speedy legislation for pensions and increase of pensions 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7301. Also, petition of J. P. Reed and others, of Decatur, Ark.., 
against Senate bill 4821; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7302. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
the eighth congressional district of Michigan, urging immediate 
legislation for increases in pensions of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7308. By Mr. WATSON: Resolutions passed by members of 
the Eastern District Conference of the Mennonite Church of 
North America, in opposition to modification of the eighteenth 
amendment or the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7304. By Mr. WINTER: Petition of the voters of Greybull, 
Wyo., urging the passage of Civil War veterans’ pension legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, February 23, 1927 


(Continuation of proceedings of legislative day of Tuesday, 
February 22, 1927, after a quorum had been obtained at 2 
o'clock and 30 minutes a. m. on Wednesday, February 23, 
1927) 

The Senate had under consideration, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Arizona is out of order, 
i: that he has twice spoken upon the question in debate upon 
the same day. ° 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am willing to let the 
Recorp speak for itself. During the course of my remarks I 
was interrupted by the Senator from California, the Senator 
from New York, and the Senator from Wyoming; and I took 
particular pains to say, when interrupted, that I could not 
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capitulate or bargain with the Senate or the Chair and that I 
vielded with the express understanding that I was not to be 
deprived of the floor by yielding. The Senator, by examining 
the Recorp, will find that statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? It 
is not upon that ground that I nake the point of order. During 
this evening, while the Senator assumed the floor and was deliv- 
ering his address upon the matter in debate, twice he yielded to 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] for motions made by 
the Senator from Maryland—motions to adjourn, motions for 
a recess. On each occasion he yielded to the Senator from 
Mavyland each occasion the motions were put, and the 
mutions were passed upon by the Senate, 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to eavil with 
the able Senator from California. 1 offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to the substitute reported by the com- 
mittee, and ask to have ic stated; and I will speak on that 
dment. 

The PKESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order made by 
the Senator from California, according to the Recorp, is, in the 
opinion of the Chair, well taken. 

Mr. ASHURNST obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am willing to yield, but I do not want my 
urtesy to be used as blades against me later. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was not for that purpose; it was on the 
point of order on which the Chair rendered a decision, and I 
vanted to call the Chair’s attention to the rule. I think the 
Chair probably overlooked a point of the rule. If the Chair 
held that the Senator was out of order, the matter should have 
been submitted to the Senate as to whether or not the Senator 
could proceed, and that should be decided without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under Rule XX? 

Mr, CURTIS. Rule XIX provides that— 


No Senator shall speak more than twice upon any one question in 


Olt 


ame! 


ce 


debate on the same day without leave of the Senate, which shall be 
determined without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand the Senator from Arizona to ask for leave of the Senate 


to proceed, and the Chair ruled under Rule XIX. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will permit me, the question 
s raised several times during Vice President Marshall's term 
oftice, and he submitted the question on several occasions 
without the request having been made, 


wi 


at 


Mr. ASHURST. I shall not be put into the position of being 
required to ask the Senate to allow me, as a matter of grace, 
to speak. IT owe that much to the dignity of the Senate. Surely, 


after having yielded to questions on matters of courtesy, ex- 
pressly stating at the time that I did not wish to be a party 
to a frivolous motion, it is ill-graced to try to deprive me of 
the floor. I hope the able Senator, who has conducted his bill 
with a high order of ability, will not now mar that record by 
resorting to such means to deprive me of the floor. 

Mr. JOIINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Provided I do not prejudice my rights. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly not. It was not upon any yield 
ing, the Senator suggests, in the slightest degree, that the 
point order was made. That ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood. The point of order was made because the Senator 
vielded during this evening, in the matter of the presentation 
his views upon this debate, when it was obvious that the 
motions were made for the purpose of filibustering, so far as 


ius 


ot 


f 
qt 


that debate was concerned. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am sure the Senator will not say that I 
had any knowledge of such a motion, 

Mr. JOHNSON, Whether the Senator did or not, it is the 
fact, and because it was the fact was the reason that the point 


of order was made by me, not upon any point of yielding by 
the Senator under the circumstances that he has detailed, not 
in the slightest degree. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege 

The PRESIDENT 
will state it. 

Mr. ASHURST. When I was interrupted for a brief period 
I was attempting to make some description of the Colorado 
River Basin, which, as I said, comprehends some 250,000 square 
miles in area 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Arizona is not dis- 
cussing a question of personal privilege. 


pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Up to the moment the Sena- 


ay from Arizona has not discussed the question of personal 








privilege, but the Chair is assuming that presently he will 
approach it. ~ 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there is no set of men in the 
Senate or out of the Senate that can run a steam roller over me. 

Mr. JOHNSON Mr. President—— ; 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I offer the following amendment, and 
on that I wish to be heard. 


Are amendments in order? 
Amendments are clearly in 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
reported. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
is recognized. The amendment to the amendment will he 


stated, however, 

The Curer CLERK. On page 14, line 8, strike out the words 
* Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “a site to be selected by a board of competent engi 
neers, to be appointed by the President.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona, and 
the Senator from Arizona is recognized to speak on his amend 
ment, 

Mr. ASHURST. I am in no mood for flattery at this hour 
I recall that Andy Gump said that “apple sauce” is the one 
thing in this world of which the demand never equals the 
supply; but I am in no mind to hand bouquets about. I fee! 
comfortable when the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr 
Moses] occupies the chair. He is a rapid-fire gun, but I be- 
lieve he protects the rights of every Senator. I am not boast- 
ing, but if an occupant of the chair should attempt to deprive 
me of any right I possess under the rules, I would find ample 
means to enforce that right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair interrupt to 
Say that the Senator from Arizona is perfectly at liberty to 
take the Chair to task whenever he is infringing the rights of 


a Senator. 
Mr. ASHURST. No, Mr. President; I have occupied the 
chair. I appreciate the difficulties under which the Chair 


labors, and the Chair always has my sympathy. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is almost 3 o’clock in the morning. 
]1 have the highest regard for the Senator from Arizona; I 
know he is discussing a question that is very near his heart; 
but I wonder if it would not be better if we took a recess and 
met to-morrow morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have been voting to recess. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is most unusual for the 
in session at this hour in the morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
has the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the able Senator from Oregon for 
that suggestion, and it is sweet music to my ears, but I shall 
decline to yield to the Senator to make a motion to recess. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 ean not yield. 


Senate to be 


Senator from Arizona 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to 
yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will hear the Senator for a moment. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I went to bed at a rea- 


sonable hour, and was called out of my bed between 1 and 2 
o'clock and came down here to a session, an unheard of thing. 
I wonder why we could not take a recess and have this debate 
in the daylight hours of to-morrow, rather than continuing it on 
to-night? 

Mr. ASHURST. 


It is obvious to me that a majority of this 


body intend to keep this bill before the Senate until 5.30 
o'clock this afternoon, when we must recess for an evening 
session on the calendar. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ASHURST. I respectfully beg the Senator to permit me 
to decline to yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. 

Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. NEELY. 


I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I do not yield for that purpose. 
Regular order! 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
declines to yield for any purpose whatever. 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 would yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to make a motion to recess. I do not intend to be placed 
in a position where, by courtesy, I raise up blades and thorns 
that I must encounter. I shall not take them to my breast. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator must: permit me to decline to 
\ ield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield further to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ASHURST. I must decline to yield. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN 





Mr. President, the region drained by the Colorado River and 
its tributaries, known as the Colorado River Basin, is about 
400 miles long, from 300 to 500 miles wide, and embraces 251,000 
quare miles, an area larger than Georgia, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia combined, 

The Colorado River proper is formed by the junction of the 


Green and the Grand; the name of the Grand was by act of | 
changed to | 


Congress approved the 25th day of July, 1921, 
the Colorado. Green River from its source to its junction with 

e Grand is 700 miles long. The Grand River from its source 
to its junction with the Green is about 450 miles long. 


Green River heads near Fremont Peak in the Wind River 
Mountains, Wyoming, in a group of alpine lakes fed by perpet- 


al 
ty 


snows. The source of the Grand is in Colorado. 
en, it is fed by small alpine lakes that receive their waters 
directly from snow banks. Including the Green, the Colorado 
River is about 1,700 miles long and empties into the Gulf of 
California in latitude 31° 53’ and longitude 115°. 

‘he Colorado River enters Arizona from Utah near what is 
called the Crossing of the Fathers and flows in Arizona on a 
meandered line 330 miles to the Arizona-Nevada State line, in 
Iceberg Canyon, From this point the river forms the western 
boundary line of Arizona on a meandered line for 400 miles, 
to the point where it intersects the boundary line between 
Arizona and Old Mexico. 

The Colorado River Basin—that is to say, the region traversed 

by this river and drained by its tributaries—contains mountains 

ching to a height of 13,500 feet, belted at the base by forests 
of vivid green, and capped with gleaming snow; it contains 
playas and inland lakes below the level of the sea; it contains 
vast plateaus of rugged, black scoria; immense forests of pine, 
cedar, and pinion, and in these forests are hundreds of small 
parks, bowl-like gems of exquisite scenery; it contains the 
largest area of recent volcanic action to be found on the con- 
tinent, “recent” being employed in its geological sense. It 
contains a real desert where the raw and scorching sun comes 
down as a pitiless flail, where the sand reflects the heat and 


glare and distresses the eye of the traveler, and where little | 


dew or moisture is deposited, but where a wind, hot as a furnace 
blast, sometimes blows from the south. 

sefore a railroad was built through it a journey over this 
desert was at times dangerous and always fraught with dis- 
comfort. Day after day nothing was to be seen but an expanse 
of hot sand, with now and then a cactus lifting its thorny arms 
into the brazen gloom. 
there seemed to sever him from human things and to remove 
him an infinite distance from the world, with its interests and 
its occupations, but nature, in one of her capricious moods, also 
placed in this same basin the richest agricultural lands in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In some parts of this basin, which were populous before the 
pyramids were built, ancient peoples builded cities not wholly 
lacking in grandeur. These peoples of antiquity wove and spun 
cotton and flax into gaudy tapestries before Romulus and Remus 
were suckled. 
ments and queens’ girdles before Cxesar’s legion brought trib- 
ute back to imperial Rome. 

Centuries before the Knickerbocker set foot on Manhattan 
Island, tribes of men now vanished irrigated the fertile sands 
of the lower basin of the Colorado River from canals and reser- 
voirs finished with hard linings of tamped or burnt clay which in 
some degree possessed the endurance of our modern concrete. 
The origin of this people is enwrapped in the mists of antiquity. 
Nothing has been found of sufficient distinctiveness to enable us 
to do more than speculate and form ingenious theories as to 
Whence they came, how long they enjoyed their tolerable civili- 
zation, and whither and why they went. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the Petrified Forest, 
whose trees lived their green millenniums and put on immortal- 
ity in Triassic time, 7,000,000 years ago. The trees were of 


several kinds, most of them being related to the Norfolk Island 
A small amount of iron oxide is distributed through the 


pines. 
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The loneliness of the pioneer pilgrim | 


They melted gold and silver into chieftuin’s orna- | 
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logs, which gives them their beautiful yellow, brown, and red 
tints. 

Within the region traversed by the Colorado River and 
drained by its tributaries is the Painted Desert, in which at a 
distance you perceive the “sea of jasper” and the face of cliffs 
that gleam like jewels; you seem to descry fortifications with 
flags flying on their ramparts, and walled towers on conical 
hills amidst an admixture of light and shade. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the Grand Canyon, of 
wondrous colors, of bold escarpments, pyramids, swelling domes 
mosques, minarets, and isolated mesas through which rolls and 
tumbles the Colorado River. 

On the 5th day of January, 1886, in the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, the first bill to make the Grand Canyon a national park 
was introduced in the Senate by the late ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison, then a Senator from Indiana. This bill failed to 
become a law, and the project was presented to the Congress 
from time to time since 1886, 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress I introduced a bill to make the 
Grand Canyon a national park. The bill was referred to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Lane for a statement of the facts relat- 
ing to the subject, and in the Secretary's report to the com- 
mittee he states as follows: 

It seems to be univeisally acknowledged that the Grand Canyon is the 





most stupendous natural phenomenon in the world. Certainly it is the 
finest example of the power and eccentricity of water erosion, and as a 
spectacle of sublimity it has no peer 

It would be futile to attempt to describe the Grand Canyon. How- 
ever, a review of a few facts with relation to the canyon would be 
pertinent to a report of this character. 

The Colorado River, which flows through the gorge, drains a terri- 


tory of 300,000 square miles, and it is 2,000 miles from the source of its 
principal tributary to its entrance into the Gulf of California. is 
one of America’s greatest rivers. It is proposed by this bill to establish 
a national park at the point in the river's course where it has worn a 
channel more than a mile deep. This enormous gulf measures oceca- 
sionally 20 miles across the fop. 

The sides of the gorge are wonderfully shelved and terraced, and 
countless spires rise within the enormous chasm, sometimes almost to 
the rim's level. The walls and cliffs are carved into a million graceful 
and fantastic shapes, and the many-colored strata of the rocks through 
which the river has shaped its course have made the canyon a lure for 
the foremost painters of American landscapes. 

* + * > © . + 

It seems that the Grand Canyon, therefore, is entitled to the same 
status and to an equal degree of consideration by Congress as are 
enjoyed by Yellowstone, Yosemite, and the other great national parks 
which contain natural phenomena of the first order, and I heartily 
recommend immediate favorable action looking toward the enactment of 
this bill. 


Tr 
it 


The bill passed both Houses of Congress and was approved 
by President Wilson on the 26th day of February, 1919. 

The Grand Canyon National Park represents an area of ap- 
proximately 950 square miles, a greater part of which is within 
the walls of the canyon. 

FUTURE OF THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN 

What is to be the future of the Colorado River Basin, a 
country larger in area than the tract of land which Virginia, 
with princely liberality, ceded to the General Governinent in 





1787, out of which five States were erected? 
Of course, its forests will be utilized, its mineral wealth will 
be sought, its scenic beauties will be unfolded; but its great- 


est development must come from its water resources, upon 
| which the development of its other resources must largely 
depend. Without the water afforded by Colorado River and 


its tributaries, vast tracts of its land would remain unproduc- 
tive and practically useless; but the Hand that formed this 
land, cleft its mountains in twain, filled their caverns with 
precious metals, painted its landscapes in colors warranted 
never to fade, and that replenishes this river left it feasible for 
man not only to construct large irrigation systems and to build 
towns, cities, and prosperous agricultural communities within 
this basin, but to generate hydroelectric power for lighting, 
heating, industrial uses, and the transportation of freight and 
passengers. 

In discussing the broader possibilities and problems of the 
Colorado River Basin there are hundreds, even thousands, of 
| minor yet important possibilities of expansion that I necessa- 
| rily must leave unmentioned, although these future minor auxil- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iary developments will have much local importance and in the 
aggregate true natural significance. In general such minor or 
auxiliary projects do not preclude the larger use of the river, 
but must be undertaken as part of that larger use. 

The record of accomplishment of the United States Reclam:- 
tion Service enriches the annals of the American people. Irri- 


gation projects charm the imagination with their wizardry. 
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Their power of transforming barren deserts into grain and cot- 
ton fields. into orchards and vegetable and flower gardens makes 


the lamp of Aladdin and the purse of Fortunatus seem tame and 
prosaic. The wildest hyperbole would not overestimate the 
strength, wealth, beauty, comfort, and public order that would 
be added to this Nation were all the unemployed agencies of 
the Colorado River utilized. 

In order more readily to comprehend the potentialities of the 
Colorado River, it may be helpful at this point to translate 
some technical terms into common expressions. 

One second-fvot is a flow of 1 cubic foot of water per second. 

One acre-foot is a volume of water sufficient to cover 1 acre 
1 foot deep; 16,400,000 acre-feet of water would submerge the 
District of Columbia over 400 feet. 

A horsepower is a rate of work equal to lifting 33,000 
pounds 1 foot per minute. Originally based on observations of 
dray horses, it greatly exceeds the average performance of an 
ordinary horse 

The combined peak demand on all power plants in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia in 1920 was 95,000 horsepower. 

rhe total development at Niagara in 1916 was 575,000 horse- 
power, 

The installed substation capacity on the Chicago, Milwaukee 


& St. Paul Railway electrification is 180 horsepower per mile. 

At 200 horsepower per mile, 4,800,000 horsepower would serve 
24,000 miles of electrified railroad, which roughly approximates 
the total railroad mileage in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

POWER 

A vast amount of power is dissipated in the fall of the Colo- 
rado River Imaginative France calls water power “ white 
coul,” and this brilliant characterization suggests a coal free 
from dust, cheaper, easier handled, a supply inexhaustible, 
which after used flows on to the projects below and may be 
used again and yet again. 

Thus on the main stream of the Colorado River below the 
junction of the Green and the Grand known power sites on the 
river have 6,000,000 potential horsepower, and of this 6,000,000 
potential horsepower 4,000,000 thereof would be developed and 
generated in the State of Arizona. 

The percentage of water which the States within the Colo- 
rado River Basin contribute, respectively, to the Colorado River 
is about as follows: 


Per cent 
Arizona ee neniet nineteen enditmenta na 28 
Califo ... os tuuetenineniidi ation a ee ee 00 

Colorado —. se Stn ain ttn i a nich ita meena alia nein titan 53. 7 

Nevac ecshaetattibtay tn chiieplagliansiiialae tie tasheuas aden tapateieaad ap alliage ebencabaaaaietatte: ine a 
New Mexi isla ent tipes sancti ty treatin cepiictaiataiminiaitidialemeia ages ical 1 
Utah ssscun sorsgeieanregiatp ety aspseleiiitith tie enaindiaite eaninitiamseanitedaiaiipiaeaaisamniallian dial 7 
Wyoming ssbb tails staph catahaanln aleiliinadinlndinmaedn 10 
GID os seats nin cn eniin eesaatialibeteagite tdci aac tentienpenaindi dike eine eles cami 100 


I now read the following letter, which is self-explanatory : 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THP INTSRIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVBY, 
Washington, April 2, 1926. 
Hon. Henry I ASHURST, 
United States Senate, 

My Deak SENATOR ASHURST: In response to your letter of March 
31, I am inclosing a statement in tabular form which I believe will 
supply the information you desire respecting the flow of Colorado River 
at Lees Ferry and points below. Attention is called to the fact that 
the averages for the stations at Bright Angel Creek and Lees Ferry 
are based on records extending over but three and four years, respec- 
tively, and are probably below a long-time average inasmuch as the 
d 1925 were years of low run-off in Colorado River Basin. 

Flow in second-feet may be converted into acre-feet by multiplying by 
the nun * of days that the flow existed and that product by 1.98. If 
the rat of flow of a stream is 15,000 second-feet the run-off in one 
day will be 29,700 acre-feet; in a 30-day month it will be 891,000 acre- 
feet; and in one year 10,840,500 acre-feet. The computations may be 
reduced and results obtained within 1 per cent by using 2 as the 
factor instead of 1.98. 

Yours very cordially, 


years 1924 


Georce OTIS SMITH, Director. 
Annual flow of Colorado River at points in Arizona 


Second-feet | nave feet 


Years 0 Maxi-| Mini- | 


Gaging st 





record mum | mum a sonal Minimun] Average 
year | year | ag _ | - 
‘ | np a 
Lees Ferry .....| 1922-1925 | 22,3800) 15, 800; 19, 400) 16, 100,000) 11, 400,000) 14, 000, 000 
Bright Angel | | } 
Creek... .. 1923-1925 | 23, 500! 16,100) 19, 200) 17, 000, 000! 11, 700, 000; 13, 900, 000 
Topock. 1918-1925 | 20,800 16, 200) 22, 900) 21, 500, 000) 11, 700, 000) 16, 600, 000 
Beadddace 1903-1924 


36, 000 13, ~ 23, 700) 26, 100, oa 9, 870, 000! 17, 200, 000 
| 


Years ending Sept. 30. 
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NAVIGABILITY 


Prior to the construction of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
into Yuma, in 1876, practically all of the supplies re aching 
Arizona for the settlers and the troops came from California by 
steamer to Yuma, Ariz., where the ocean steamers lightered and 
their cargo was transferred to river steamers, which distr ibuted 
the merchandise to the various settlements along the rive, 
between Yuma and Callville, thence to be hauled into the ip. 
terior of Arizona by ox teams. For many years two steamers, 
the Esmeralda and the Nina Tilden, made regular trips up and 
down the river between Callville end Yuma, at which latter 
place they connected with steamships plying between Yuma and 
San Francisco. The owners of these river boats seeking trade 
carried standing advertisements in the Salt Lake City and Say 
Francisco newspapers up to 1867. 

FLOODS ON COLORADO RIVER 

Hernando de Alarcén sailed in May, 1540, to explore the 
region north of New Spain, and reached the head of the Se: a of 
Cortes, now known as the Gulf of California. He says: “ And 
it pleased God that after this sort we came to the very bottom 
of the bay, where we found a very mighty river which ran with 
so great fury of a stream that we could hardly sail against it.” 
Here began the acquaintance of Europeans with the river now 
known as the Nile of the West. Alarc6én proceeded up the 
Colorado in small boats to a point about 100 miles above the 
mouth of the Gila River. 

Owing to the gradual upbuilding of its deltaic bed and banks 
and ifs aggressive “ cutting edge” the flood menace on the Colo- 
rado River is an ever-recurring problem. 

The Gulf of California once extended northwestward to a 
point a few miles above the town of Indio, or about 144 miles 
from the present head of the guif. The Colorado River, empty- 
ing into the gulf a short distance south of the international 
boundary, carried its heavy load of silt into the gulf for cen- 
turies, gradually building up a delta cone entirely across 
the gulf and cutting off its northern end, which remains as a 
depression from which most of the water has evaporated, 
leaving in its bottom the Salton Sea of 300 square miles, with 
its surface below sea level. 

The river flowing over its delta cone deposits silt in its 
channel and by overflow on its immediate banks, so that 
it gradually builds up its channel and its banks and forms a 
ridge growing higher and higher until the stream becomes so 
unstable that it breaks its banks in the high-water period and 
follows some other course. In this manner the stream has 
in past centuries swung back and forth over its delta until there 
exists as a broad flat ridge between the gulf and the Salton Sea 
about 30 feet above sea level, and on the summit of this has 
formed a small lake called Voleano Lake, into which the rive 
flows at present, the water then finding its way to the south- 
ward into the gulf. 

The floods of the Colorado divide themselves naturally into 
two general classes—those from the Colorado River, which 
drain the large areas in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Utah, and Wyoming, and those from the Gila River, of 
Arizona. 

The Gila River, owing to its temperamental and flashy 
nature, sometimes furnishes a volume of water and flood waves 
at its mouth near Yuma almost as large as the maximum dis- 
charge of the Colorado at the same point. 

During the past 25 years at flood seasons the Colorado and 
the Gila have overflowed their banks and have done damage 
to the landowners and water users on the eastern side of 
the river below Yuma, and although the land in that region 
is very fertile and the average yield per acre is high, the 
expense of controlling this mighty river and keeping it in a 
fixed channel is a burden of crushing weight which can not 
be borne by the farmers there. 

If Imperial Valley in California is imperiled by floods of the 
Colorado River, the blame can not be laid at Arizona’s door. 
If disaster should come to Imperial Valley, Arizona will sym- 
pathize deeply with the citizens of that valley. Every respon- 
sible citizen of Arizona is now and always has been in favor 
of the all-American canal and flood-control to protect Imperial 
Valley. Arizona has extended to Imperial Valley the hand of 
friendship, and has spoken in the calm language of justice. 
The Arizona delegation in Congress is not only willing but 
anxious to vote for any and all appropriations necessary to 
build the all-American canal and secure flood control for 
Imperial Valley. 

Let me read to you from a speech delivered by Hon. Thomas 
Maddock at the conference held at Phoenix, Ariz., on August 
17, 1925, at which conference there were present the following 
delegates: 


California: Senator Ralph EB. Swing, of San Bernardino, chairman; 
Assemblyman A, C. Finney, of Brawley, secretary; Senator L. L. Den- 
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nett, of Modesto; Assemblyman Walter J. 

Arthur P. Davis, Oakland, engineer. 
Nevada: Charles P. Squires, Las Vegas, chairman; George A. Cole, 

City; George W. Borden, Carson City; Levi Syphers, St. 


Little, of Los Angeles; 


Carson 
Thomas, 
Arizona :-Cleve W. Van Dyke, of Miami, chairman; H. S. McCluskey, 
Phoenix, secretary; Thomas Maddock, of Phoenix; F. A. Reid, of 
Phoenix; A. C. McGregor, of Warren. 


f 
ri 


Mr. Maddock is an able and experienced engineer and an 
eminent citizen of Arizona. 
speech he said the following: 

Now, here is one point, 
give you everything that you want or need in both California and 
Nevada, but we are not willing to let the sheep of flood protection 
cover up the wolf of power and water greed. We will not allow 
you get away with our resources just simply because you need 
protection. We want to give you that protection. We would be glad 
to. We would be glad te help you in any way to get the Imperial 
Valley away from the menace of the Mexican control. We are glad 
to help you that way and if the people of this State feel that way I 
tell you that our Representatives and Senators will be that way 
will change them. Now, then, I want to say one thing and just 
this in closing, if this delay that I prophesy does occur, and if finally 
you do start something, but the engineering estimate is from 10 to 20 
’ you run up against the inevitable breaking of the Colorado 
Kiver back into the Imperial Valley. If this two or three years delay, 
added to the construction period, so delays that you get a big flood 
there and forever drowns out your valley, I say to you gentlemen that 
the blood of your people of that valley be on your own heads. 


to 


will 
or we 


vears, 


If the advocates of the Swing-Johnson bill had exercised the 
energy, prescience, and judgment employed by the Arizona dele- 
gation in Congress, Imperial Valley would to-day have been pro- 
tected from floods of the Colorado River and the all-American 
canal would have been neuring completion; but, most unfortu- 
nately for Imperial Valley, the advocates of the Swing-Johnson 
bill preferred to spend their time and energy in planning how 
most effectively to exploit Arizona’s resources rather than to 
spend their time and energy in securing the relief which Con- 
gress would quickly and amply grant. Just so long as Imperial 
Valley continues to be beguiled by those urban Pollyannas who 
seek to aequire Arizona’s potential hydroelectric energy, just 
so long will Imperiai Valley be imperiled. 

There is ample time remaining during the life of this Con- 
gress to authorize flood control and the all-American canal for 
Imperial Valley if she will but consent to accept such relief. 


Arizona knew full well that she could not defe 0o0d-protec- | : . . ennt\ 3 ; “ 
ona knew fu : at . not defer fi protec | velopment of the Colorado River (S. 3331) is sectional in char- 


tion, river-front, and levee work until the Swing-Johnson bill 
should become a law; so, with foresight and prudence, assisted 


by Col. Benjamin Franklin Fly—the able parliamentary so- 
licitor for the Yuma irrigation project—Arizona’s delegation 


in Congress finally convinced Congress of the injustice of re | : - : : ; 
— oy = Just ; It combines concentration of fall, sites for power plants, reser- 


quiring the water users and landowners of the Yuma irrigation 
project to bear the expense of holding the Colorado River within 
a fixed channel at Yuma, and the following legislation was 
enacted: 

[ Public, 


No. 585, Sixty-eighth 


{H. R. 11472] 
An act authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 
* + * . ” * 7 


Sec. 16. (a) That there is hereby authorized 
out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $650,000, or so much thereof as may 
to reimburse the reclamation fund for the benefit of the 
Yuma Federal irrigation project in Arizona and California for all costs, 


Congress] 


necessary, 
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[Public, No. 560, Sixty-ninth Congress] 
{H. R. 11616] 


An act authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


. . * > * . . 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and annually thereafter, the 
sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be spent 
by the Reclamation Bureau under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to defray the cost of operating and maintaining the Colorado 
River front work and levee system adjacent to the Yuma Federal 
irrigation project in Arizona and California. 

Section 16 (c), act approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., p. 
is hereby repealed. 


1198), 


Politically, financially, industrially, socially, and economically 
California is one of the most powerful States of the Union, and 
if her congressional delegation will but labor for Imperial 
Valley along the same practical lines that Arizona labored for 
Yuma success will abundantly crown their efforts. 

If the sword of Damocles is suspended over Imperial Valley 
and the waters of wrath are held in check only by a tricky 
guard of sand, let the California delegation follow the example 


| of Arizona and obtain the relief which Congress would be will- 
| ing to grant. 


is 


Arizona a State of slow growth compared with Cali- 
fornia, and we do not intend that our future and our opportu- 


| nity for development and growth shall be foreclosed by the 


| shall 


avidity of southern California, which is a country of rapid 


development. 

I know the generosity of Senators will pardon me if I now 
presume to solicit their attention while I make a reference per- 
sonal to myself. My forebears were members of that bold 
advance guard of pioneers who 70 years or more ago explored 
the Colorado River Basin. From the time of my youth to the 
present day I have wielded ceaselessly what strength was mine, 
which was modest and small enough, to bring about the develop- 
ment of the potentialities of the Colorado River. The time now 
seems not far distant when my hope shall be realized, and there 
be brought forth within and for the United States the 


| inland empire of the Colorado River Basin, an empire wealthier 


than that which Pizarro added to the dominions of Charles V, 


| and more splendid and more durable than that of the Cresars. 


Unfortunately, however, the legislation now proposed for de- 


| acter, is wholly in the interest of California, and disregards the 


to be appropriated, | 


be | 


as found by the Secretary of the Interior, heretofore incurred and 
paid from the reclamation fund for the operation and maintenance | 
of the Colorado River front work and levee system adjacent to said | 
pr ject 

(b) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any | 
moneys in the Treasyry of the United States not otherwise appro- 


priated, the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
to the reclamation fund and to be expended under 

direction the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of 
pa the operation and maintenance of Colorado River 
front work and levee system adjacent to said Yuma project, Arizona- 
California, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 

(c) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $35,000, or so much thereof may be necessary, as the 
share of the Government of the United States of the costs of operating 
and maintaining said Colorado River front work and levee system. 
Approved, March 3, 1925. 


necessary, 


transferred to 


the of 


paying costs said 


as 


rights of Arizona. 
The Colorado River is the Nation’s most remarkable and dra- 
matic river in its value for irrigation and hydroelectric energy. 


voir sites for controlling the river flow, and a vast volume of 
water for irrigating several million acres of land. 

Other rivers may be used, either for irrigation or for hydro- 
electric power, but no other river in the Western Hemisphere 
presents such enormous opportunity for the use of its waters for 
both irrigation and power. 

In approaching the problems of a river so pregnant with 
possibilities for development, it !s important that all the factors 
connected therewith—engineering and economic—should be fully 
evaluated and that expediency shall play no part therein. 

It is the opinion of all experts that there is no surplus water 
in the Colorado River, therefore in any plan of developing that 
river, extreme care should be exercised so that no practicable 
potentiality shall be needlessly sacrificed. 

There exists now in some sections of the Colorado River 
Basin a demand for irrigation, hydroelectric power, and flood 
control, and whilst the development proposed by this bill is 
dazzling, nevertheless, a visualization of farms, fields, factories, 
towns, and cities yet to arise of which the Colorado River must 
bo the alimentary canal is equally as important, hence no plan 
or scheme should be adopted which would forever preclude the 
possibility of a full use of all the water resources of the river. 

Before many years shall have passed the demand for water 


within the Colorado River Basin will be as great, possibly 
' greater, than the available supply; therefore it would be a 


| at 


tragic blunder were the initial dam piaced at a point so far 
downstream as to preclude construction in the future of other 
dams or series of dams which will inevitably be necessary 
higher up the river, and whnfortunately that is what the bill 
S. 3331 proposes to do. 

The logical and practical way to develop a river is to begin 
its source and work toward its mouth. This bill proposes 
to reverse this logical and practical order of development. 
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The elevation of the water surface of the Colorado River 
at Glen Canyon is 3,127 feet, at Bridge Canyon it is 1,207 feet, 
aid at Boulder Canyon it is 705 feet. 

ARIZONA 


Ninety-seven per cent of the entire area of the State of 
Arizona is within and constitutes 43 per cent of the total area 
of the Colorado River drainage basin. 

Arizona contributes about 28 per cent 
Colorado River. 

Of the 6,000,000 firm horsepower of potential hydroelectric 
energy in the lower basin 4,000,000 thereof is in Arizona, but 


of the waters of the 


the Boulder Canyon plan of development would allot to Arizona | 


only an insignificant fraction of this hydroelectric power. 
Of the lands in Arizona susceptible of irrigation, all thereof 
to be irrigated must obtain their water from the Colorado 
River or its tributaries in Arizona; they have no other waters 
from which to draw. 
CALIFORNIA 


Only 2 per cent of the Colorado River drainage basin is in 
California. 

California contributes no water to the Colorado River. 

The Boulder Canyon plan of development allots to California 
37 per cent of the waters of the Colorado River. 

The Boulder Canyon plan allots to California practically all 
of the hydroelectric power to be generated in the lower basin of 
the Colorado River. 

California has 18,000,000 acres of land irrigable 
other than by the waters of the Colorado River. 

Of potential hydroelectric energy, California has 6,000,000 
horsepower which may be developed within her borders on 
streams other than the Colorado River or its tributaries. 

The Boulder Canyon plan allots to California practically all 
the hydroelectric power developed in Arizona, but California 
would not permit Arizona to direct the allocation of the hydro- 
electric power developed on California streams. 

It is the opinion of numerous engineers of large ability and 
vast experience that to place the initial high dam at Boulder 
Canyon would sacrifice priceless resources of this river inas- 
much as a high dum at Boulder Canyon would defeat a com- 
prehensive and systematic plan of maximum development. 

A storage dam at 


by waters 


Bridge Canyon, would achieve precisely what is sought by a 
dam at Boulder Canyon, viz, flood control, irrigation, hydro- 
electric power, and domestic water for the cities and towns 


of southern California; and, furthermore, such dams at Glen 
Canyon and at Bridge Canyon would sacrifice no potentiality 
of the river. 

Attention is directed to the testimony of Mr. O. C. Merrill, 
executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission (see p. 
505, vol. 5, hearings before Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation) : 

While the 


to 6,000,000 


resources of the Colorado River approximate from 4,000,000 
horsepower, way beyond present-day requirements of the 


Southwest, and including in the Southwest the southern half of Cali- 
fornia, there is no reasonable doubt that within the next half century 
at the outside there will be demand for all the hydroelectric energy 
that the lower Colorado River at least can supply, and care must, 
therefore, be taken in any scheme of development of the river to see 
that we do not sacrifice, unless for outstanding reasons, any future 
possibilities of power 

It is, of course, true that we should attempt to serve our 


generation and meet the needs and requirements of our own 
day, but it is none the less true that we will never be forgiven 
at the bar of public opinion if in serving our own day and gen- 


eration we reject a plan for Colorado River development (viz, 
storage dam at Glen Canyon and diversion dam at Bridge 
Canyon), which plan if consummated would furnish all the 
practical results needed and desired by this generation and 
would at the same time conserve all the natural advantages 
of this river for those who in the days yet to come are to 
live in the Colorado River Basin. It is entirely within the 


realm of practicability to irrigate every acre of land within 
the Colorado River Basin susceptible of irrigation if science 
and national welfare, instead of expediency and selfishness, be 
allowed to control. 

There will be no remorse so poignant as that which will come 
from a realization, after the expenditure has been made, that 
in placing the high dam too far down on the river—at Boulder 
Canyon—a potential empire in the lower basin has been stunted, 

The enactment of this bill into law would sentence Arizona 
to obscurity and render impossible in that State any large 
development in the future. 


Glen Canyon, with a diversion dam at | 
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This bill, however, with all its vices, is at least free from the 
vice of hypocrisy. It sedulously and intentionally proposes to 
sever Arizona’s jugular. 

The bill is intended to be, and is, an attempt to coerce Ari- 
zona. One administration unsuccessfully attempted to coerce 
Arizona into joint statehood with New Mexico. Another aq- 
ministration unsuccessfully attempted to coerce Arizona upon 
certain provisions of her constitution, and those of the present 
administration who are attempting by this legislation to eo. 
erce Arizona will ultimately discover that they have simply 
been standing like large locomotives on a sidetrack, without 
driving rods, wasting their steam in vociferous and futile 
sibilation. 

What abysmal folly to condemn, as this bill does, 200,000 firm 
horsepower, which is over one-third of all the electrical energy 
proposed to be generated at Boulder Canyon, eternally to the 
task of lifting 1,500 second-feet of water to a height of 1,730 
feet and pumping the same to the cities and towns of southern 
California for their domestic use, when at no greater cost the 
same supply of domestic water may be sent to these same 


cities and towns of southern California by gravity from a 


| diversion dam at Bridge Canyon, and thus save and release 


for other purposes this enormous quantity of horsepower ! 
What reckless disregard of the public interests to build a 


| dam at Boulder Canyon, as this bill proposes, which at most 
| could 


irrigate only 200,000 acres of land in Arizona, whilst 
the storage dam at Glen Canyon and the diversion dam at 
Bridge Canyon would irrigate at least 3,000,000 acres of land 
in Arizona! 

The bill (S. 3331) is objectionable, among other reasons, 
because it attempts to compel the settlement of a controversy 


| among various States, which controversy the Federal Govern- 
| ment has no authority to enter and could not settle even if it 
| Should enter. 


ee 


On February 21 the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] stated, among other things, that it was his informa- 
tion that a tentative agreement had been reached between the 
States of Arizona and California as to the distribution of the 
water, but it is my information that no agreement has been 
reached because of remissness or indifference of California, as 
indieated by the telegrams addressed by the Arizona commis- 
siceners to Representative Haypren, of Arizona, which are as 
follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., February 9, 1927. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
100 Maryland Avenue NE.: 

California this morning for the third time requested 24 hours’ delay 
to consider our latest proposal, one member even advocating 10 days 
The press reported speech that we have agreed to a tentative 
oné-third two-thirds division of the water of the main Colorado is abso 
lutely incorrect, It was a California proposal unaccepted by us. We 
are asking for an equal division with California. 

McCLUSKEY and MADDOCK, 
Arizona Commissioners. 


recess. 


— 


PHOENIX, Ariz., February 18, 19 


Hon. CarRL HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The tri-State conference which was to resume at Los 
Angeles this morning was postponed because of wire from California 
advising us California commission was unable to get together to-day; 
that they would advise us earliest date possible to confer. We shall be 
ready to meet them whenever they get date. 

McCLUSKBY, Mappock, and Gust, 
Arizona 


negotiations 


Cominrission 


PHOENIX, ArizZ., February 21, 1927. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
100 Maryland Avenue NE.: 
Have wire from Charles P. Squires, chairman 
suggesting Thursday, the 24th, for next meeting. 
H. S. McCLusKEeEY, 


Arizona Commissioner. 


Hon. 


tri-State conference, 
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PHOENIX, ARIzZ., February 1927. 


CaRL HAYDEN: 
Statement in press from Pound, chairman of California commission, 
Arizona responsible for present delay or, in fact, any delay since com- 
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California responsible for recess in pres- 

We have repeatedly urged sneed in negotiations. 

McCLUSKBY AND MAppocK, 
Arizona Commissioners. 


1927 


mi was created, untrue 
ent and former cases. 


sion 


I ask the clerk to read the late proposal made by the Arizona 
commissioners to the California commissioners, to which the 
California commissioners have not replied, so far as I am ad- 


vised. The proposal is dated February 7, 1927. 
the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nye in the chair). Is 


there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no comment to make on the objec- 
the Senator from Wisconsin. Ue is within his rights. 
I now read the Arizona proposal, to wit: 


nh of 


Proposal SUBMITTED BY ARIZONA TO CALIFORNIA AND ,NEVADA ON 
Fesruary 7, 1927 
ARTICLE I 
It is recognized by the parties hereto that the unregulated normal 
flow of the Colorado River is insufficient to irrigate properly the 


lands already under cultivation by irrigation from the waters of said 
that the benefits within the United States of the flood waters 
of said river belong wholly to the citizens of the respective States ; 


itt without disparagement of the treaty-making power of the United 


river 


States Government, the States party hereto and the Congress of the 
United States in consenting to this agreement shall be understood as 


declaring: That it is their purpose and intention to utilize within 
the borders of such States all of the waters of the normal flow of the 
Colorado River heretofore appropriated and put to beneficial use in 
accordance with the laws of the States in which the same are being 
put to beneficial use, and all of the flood waters of the Colorado River 
capable of being utilized within the borde:s of the United States for 


iny purpose by the construction of storage dams within the United 
States; and that all persons shall take notice that they can not 
acquire any moral or equitable claim to the waters of the Colorado 


River temporarily made available for use by the regulatory effect of 
dum or dams constructed in pursuance of this agreement, as it 
is the intention of the parties hereto to eventually put to beneficial 
within the signatory States all of such water. Any declaration or 
inference contained in or drawn from any instrument, agreement, or 
compact signed prior to this agreement which is inconsistent herewith 
is hereby withdrawn. 


uny 


lise 


ARTICLE I 
The 

the 

shall 


(a) 


agree that 
such States 


states of Arizona, California, and 
water of the Colorado River and its tributaries in 
be divided, allotted, and appropriated as follows: 

All of the water of the tributaries of the Colorado River which 
flows into said river below Lees Ferry, Ariz., are hereby allotted and 


Nevada hereby 


appropriated exclusively in perpetuity in the States in which such 
tributaries are located and may be stored in and diverted from said 
tributaries for use in said States. 


(b) There is hereby allotted and appropriated in the State of Nevada 


for use in said State that portion of the total amount of the water 
of the main Colorado, measured at the point of diversion from said 
river, which can be beneficially used for agricultural and domestic 


purposes, not exceeding 300,000 acre-feet per annum, There is hereby 
allotted and appropriated for agricultural and domestic use to each of 
the States of Arizona and California from the remainder of the water 
uvailable one-half of the water of the main Colorado River. 

The flow of the river shall be measured at each point of diver- 
sion and the proportion allotted to each State shall be computed as 
proportion of the amount diverted for in such State bears 
to the total flow of the river at such point. 

(d) The States of Arizona, California, and Nevada hereby agree to 
limit and control future appropriations and beneficial use of water in 
said respective States to such an amount and in such manner as will 
that present perfected rights in each said State will be fully 
protected and supplied out of water hereby allotted to said State. 


the use 


insure 


ARTICLE III 

‘The following rules shall apply to the use and storage of water 
inder this agreement: 

(a) The use of water for irrigation and domestic purposes allotted 
in Article II hereof shall be superior to any right of storage for power 
purposes or navigation, and any of said States may divert from the 
river the water allotted to it at any point on the river, provided that 
if any State shall take any water so allotted to it out of the main 
channel of the Colorado River at a higher elevation than the highest 
elevation of the bed of said river in said State the works constructed 


for such purpose shall not interfere with a beneficial development of 
the fall of the river in any State other than the State taking out 
water at such higher elevation, and the State or States taking out 
water at such higher elevation shall fully compensate the other 


States affected thereby for the loss of power caused thereby im such 
States. 


i 
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(b) The prior construction of any dam or reservoir shall not give 
any prior or superior right to such dam or reservoir to the flow of the 
river for the benefit of such dam or reservoir for power purposes, but 
the rights of all dams and reservoirs constructed under this agree- 
ment shall be on an equality for power purposes, regardless of the date 
of construction thereof. 

(c) Yearly and seasonal stored water shall be held at as high ele- 
vation on the river as practicable in order to reduce evaporation losses 


and provide regulation for power as well as for irrigation, domestic 
and flood-control purposes. 

(d) Reregulation storage for seasonal and daily variations in de- 
mand shall be located as close to the land to be irrigated as prac 
ticable, and water for irrigation and domestic purposes shall be 
supplied first from the nearest reservoir above the point of diversion 
of such water, 

ARTICLE IV 


The territory of no State shall be entered upon for the purpose of 
constructing or maintaining works utilizing the water of the Colorado 
River except with the consent and subject to the laws of such State, but 
each of the States hereby agree to grant all necessary permits, licenses, 
sites, and rights of way over State lands that may 
carry out the provisions of Articles III and VI hereof. 


be required to 
ARTICLE V 

The United States recognizes the necessity for flood protection and 
development of the River and hereby to grant the 
necessary sites, rights of way, and licenses over public lands for the 
and operation of works for the control and utilization 
Colorado River for flood protection, irrigation and domestic 
water, and the construction of dams for power purposes in 
pursuance of the provisions of this agreement. 


Colorado agrees 
construction 
of the 


uses of 


ARTICLE VI 

Each of the States party hereto, and the United States, recognize 
the acute necessity for flood and drought protection for lands now in 
cultivation by irrigation from the waters of the Colorado River and 
hereby pledge their good faith to grant the necessary permits, licenses, 
and for such construction, also rights of way any district 
or that may be created in pursuance of the terms of this 
agreement for the immediate construction of a reservoir in the main 
channel of the Colorado River at such point as may be determined 
upon by the Federal Government, if it be a Government project, 
or by the majority of the States party to this agreement, if by 
some other agency. Such permits, licenses, sites, and rights of way 
shall include those necessary for the construction of the dam and 
reservoir and appurtenant works, including hydroelectric power plants 


sites to 


agency 


and transmission lines: Provided, That no dam or other works shall 
be built in the bed of the Colorado River at any point in the river 
which when constructed will back up the water of the river so as 
to Mmit or interfere with the construction of a dam _ heretofore 
selected by any other States for the diversion of water for irrigation 
or domestic purposes in that State. 

ARTICLE VII 


(a) It is expressly agreed and understood that the signatory States 
in this compact, and their political subdivisions, shall possess the right 
to derive revenue for public purposes from power developed within 
their territory or on their boundary. 

Such revenue may be derived by any manner or kind of taxation in 
each State as may be imposed by such State under its constitution 
and laws, but whatever kind or manner of taxes are imposed the 
total revenue derived from such taxation in any State shall be 
limited to the amount that would be derived from a property tax, at 
the rate levied by such State or taxing districts, therein upon 
like or similar property within the State, upon the property employed 
or used in the production of such power on the same basis of valua 


othei 


tion used by such State or taxing district in taking other like or 
similar property therein. The value of the right to utilize natural 
resources for the production of power, including dam sites, reservoir 


sites, the water, and the fall thereof, in the production of said power 
may be considered as property used in the production of said power 
and included in the valuation upon which the limitation of such tax 
is based 


In order that the benefits of the development of the Colorado River 


may be distributed among the respective States as if said develop- 
ment were made by private capital, the United States agrees that if 
it shalt undertake the construction of any Federal project or projects 
on the main Colorado River wholly or partly within any of the States 
party hereto, it will make provision in the sale or lease of power or 
power privileges from such project or projects for payment to the 
respective States of the same amount of revenue from the power 
produced by such Federal project or projects as. such States would 
derive under this agreement, if such Federal project or projects had 
been constructed by private capital. 


If in the opinion of any of the signatory States the taxes imposed by 
any other State upon a project constructed by the Federal Government 
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ra proj eonstrueted on the boundary of two or more States are 
excessis 1 State or States shall have the right to appeal to a 
board of equalization for an adjustment of the valuation limiting such 
taxation Phe Colorado control commission shall constitute such board 
of equali mn In ea of appeal, the decision of this board shall be 
fit and ding, subject only to appeal to the Federal courts, 

No rey ‘ | be received by or paid to any State on account of 
taxatic power project except to the extent the project shall have 
been pleted and placed in operation, 

ARTICLE VIII 

\1 t in which reservoir sites exist in the Colorado River or 

tributar directly or through any district or agency created in | 
pursuance of and hereafter authorized by the laws of said States, may | 
build dams, hydroeclectric-power plants, and appurtenant works in such 
State and operate or lease the same. Where the reservoir is situated 
in two or more States, such dams, power plants, and appurtenant 
works may be built, operated, or leased jointly by the two or more 
States, or by any district or agency that may be created in pursuance 
of the laws of such States. Such State or States may sell or lease | 
the power produced by such dams or power plants. The cost of the 


construction of all such development works shall be borne by the respec- 

tive States, districts, or agencies created in pursuance of the laws of 
ARTICLE IX 

Where development works are constructed in two or more States, the 

hydroelectric plant, including reservoirs, power houses, 

works shall be unit in all matters relat- 


entire dams, 


and appurtenant considered a 


ing to the financing of construction, the operation lease and taxation, | 


regardless of the location of the power plants with reference to State 


boundaries. All power and revenue from the sale or lease of power or 


viluation of such power or works for the purpose of taxation of such 
power sball be divided among the States in direct proportion to the | 
present anrount of fall which the river makes in each State between the 
dam and the elevation of the bed of the stream reached by the back- 
witer when the reservoir is filled. Where the river forms the boundary 
between the States, each State shall be allotted one-half of the fall 
which occurs in the present river bed on such joint boundary for the 
purpose of computing the relative proportions allotted to each State. 
ARTICLE X 

(a) The use of power developed by such dams and works shall never 
vest in perpetuity in any private person or corporation, but the States 
and citizens of States in which such power is developed shall have 
preferred rights in its use whenever the need for it may arise: Pro- 
vided, That leases for the use of power for terms not exceeding 50 years 
may be made by any such State or any district or agency hereafter 
created in pursuance of law when approved in such manner as may 
be provided by the laws of such State in which the power sites are 
Biluated 

(b) Power developed by projects located on the borders of two or 
more States may be constructed in perpetuity to political subdivisions 

States: P ed, That there shall be reserved to each of the States 
in which the project is located an amount equal to 20 per cent of the | 


power developed 
ARTICLE XI 
In 


the 


he utilization of the waters of the Colorado River, undertaken in pur- 
suance of the terms of this agreement, the following rules shall apply: 

Every dam constructed on the Colorado River shall be a unit in a 
comprehensive plan which will insure the maximum water for domestic 
nd irrigation use and for the development of the maximum amount of 
power. 

Where dams and power plants are located wholly in one State, the 
laws of that State shall govern such construction and operation. 
Where such dams and power plants are located in more than one 
State, the States affected shall agree upon the plans and rules and 
regulations for such construction and operation and upon the agency 
to be adopted for such joint construction and operation; provided 
that in the event two States are affected and they shall be unable to 
agree upon any) h matter, the Colorado River control commission 
sl decide the question 

ARTICLE XII 

in the event the United States shall undertake the construction, 
financing, and operation of any development on the Colorado River, for 
flood control, irrigation, or power purposes, and requires the repayment 
of funds advanced for such purposes, such repayment to the Govern- 
ment shall be made in accordance with the United States reclamation 
act and amendments thereto. 


Operation and administration of the same shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Colorado River control commission. 

After all obligations to the Government have been met, the entire 
benefits shall become the property of the State interested. 


ARTICLE XIII 
For the administration of the provisions of this compact, there shall 
to be known as the Colorado River con- 


be constituted a commission 


construction and operation of all dams and power plants for | 
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trol commission, consisting of three members, one to be designated | 
each of the three signatory States. 

Each State shall choose and fix the terms of office and salary 
the members representing it. 

The commission shall be allowed their necessary traveling expenses 
incurred in performing the duties of their office. 

The commission shall have the authority to employ such assistant: 
as may be necessary to carry out their duties. 

The cost of administration shall be included in the cost of operatic: 
of the project or projects, 

In case the commission is unable unanimously to agree in regard | 
policy or procedure, they shall call to their assistance such official o 
Utah and New Mexico as is charged with the engineering dutivs 


connection with the administering of the water resources of thx 
States. These, with said commission, shall constitute a board whi 
shall by majority vote decide the questions in dispute. 

During the reading, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nyp in the chair), The 


Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
the fioor? 

Mr. ASHURST. No. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is impossible to hear the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not responsible for the defect in any 
of the faculties of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator realizes that fact. How- 
ever, the Senator is not reading in an audible tone of voice 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will listen he will hear me 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me’ 
The Senator will not lose the floor. I suggest the absence— 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg the Senator not to do that. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator will not lose the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. A quorum could not be developed now, and 
it would be charged against me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Arizona 
will suspend for a moment, the Chair will state that he ruled 
a while ago on the objection of one Member of the Senate to 
the consent which was asked to have read by the clerk the 
paper to which the Senator from Aiizona referred. The Chair 
was not mindful of Rule XI—— 


Has the Senator from Arizona yielded 


Mr. ASHURST. I have not found fault with the Chair. The 
Chair is trying to be fair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Chair has _ been 
unfair. 


Mr. ASHURST. No; the Chair has not been unfair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule is clearly written 
that when there is objection it shall be determined by a vote 
of the Senate, without debate. 

Mr. ASHURST. I find no fault with the Chair. If the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fou.erre] prefers to have me 
rather than the clerk read the proposal I shall read it, but I 
thought the clerk’s voice was richer than mine. However, my 
friend apparently loves my voice better than he does that of the 
reading clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
does not prefer that the Chair shall put the question to the 
Senate? 

Mr. ASHURST. No, sir, 

After the reading, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have here the opinion of 
a firm of able lawyers regarding some features of the constitu 
tion of Arizona. I ask that the elerk read the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not quarrel with the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question under the rule 





is, Shall the objection of the Senator from Wisconsin be 
sustained? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Wisconsin has the right 
to object. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari 
zona yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not yield. [Reading:] 

Krssey, Bennetr, Gust, Suita & LYMAN, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., January Si, (927. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Section 28 of the enabling act of Arizona reads as 


follows: 
“There is hereby reserved to the United States and excepted from 
the operation of any and all grants made or confirmed by this act 





1927 


to said proposed State, all land actually or prospectively valuable for 
the development of water power or power for bydroelectric use or 
transmission, and which shall be ascertained and designated by the 
secretary of the Interior within five years after the proclamation of 
t President declaring the admission of the State, and no land so 
reserved and excepted shall be subject to any disposition whatsoever 
of said State, and any conveyance or transfer of such land by said 
State or any officer thereof shall be absolutely null and yoid within 
the period above named; and in lieu of the land so reserved to the 
United States and excepted from the operation of any of said grants, 
there be and is hereby granted to the proposed State an equal quantity 
to be selected from land of the character named and in the 


” 


of land 
manner prescribed in section 24 of this act. 
in our opinion said provision does not affect the legal status of the 
River. It makes no reference to the Colorado River nor to 
It refers only to grants made or confirmed by said enabling 
(1 Bouvier Law Diction- 


Colorado 

iy river. 
act. A grant is a transfer of rea! property. 
a! p. 900.) 

Referring to said enabling act, it appears that the only transfers 
of real property mentioned in that portion of the act relating to 
Arizona are the grants of public land made by the United States to 
the State of Arizona in sections 24 and 25 of the enabling act, viz, 
16, 32, and 36, granted or confirmed to the State for com- 
mon-school purposes, and the right granted to the State to select cer- 
tain acreages for institutional and other purposes. The grants referred 
to do not include the beds of navigable streams. In Shively v. Bowlby 
(152 U. S. 1, 58), the Supreme Court of the United States, after a 
thorough review of the subject, reached the conclusion that “ Grants 
by Congress of portions of the public lands within a Territory to set- 
tlers thereon, though bordering on or bounded by navigable waters, 
convey of their own force no title or right below high-water mark 

not impair the title and dominion of the future State when 
created.” Undoubtedly the same rule applies to grants by Congress 
of portions of the public lands to a State for school, institutional, or 
other purposes, 

Sinee the grants referred to in the above extract from the enabling 
do not include the beds of navigable rivers, it follows that the 
exception from such grants can not include the beds of such rivers 
because by its very nature and exception from a grant must be carved 
out of the grant and can not extend beyond the limits of the grant. 
Neither can the reservation to the United States include any lands not 
included within the terms of the grants referred to, because the lands 
reserved are the lands excepted. There is nothing whatever in such 


sections 2, 


and do 


act 


provision to indicate that the reservation to the United States was 
intended to be broader than the exception from the grants. That 
said reservation is not broader than the grants is made conclusive 
hy the words, “ And in lieu of the land so reserved to the United 


States and excepted from the operation of any of said grants, there 
he, and is hereby, granted to the proposed State an equal quantity of 
to be selected from land of the character named and in the 
manner prescribed in section 24 of this act.” 

In connection with this subject the disclaimer by the inhabitants of 
the State of all right and title to the public lands within the State 
contained in section 20 of the enabling act must also be considered. 
Said disclaimer reads as follows: 

‘Thai the people inhabiting said proposed State do agree and de- 
clare that they forever disclaim all right and title to the unappropriated 
and ungranted public lands lying within the boundaries thereof.” 

This disclaimer, unlike the reservation from section 28 ‘above set 
forth, did not make its first appearance in the Arizona enabling act. 
In a Slightly different form it originated in a resolution of the Conti- 
nental Congress adopted September 6, 1780. It was inserted in the 
enabling act of Alabama when that State was admitted into the Union, 
and construed by the Supreme Court of the United States in the year 
1'44 as not including land in the bed of a navigable river in Pollards, 
lessee, v. Hagan (3 Howard 219, 224). 

The enabling act of the State of Oregon, adopted February 14, 1859, 
required that the people of Oregon should provide by ordinance, irrevo- 
cable without the consent of the United States, that said State shall 
never interfere with the primary disposal of the soil within the same 
by the United States or with any regulation Congress may find neces- 
for securing the title in said soil to bona fide purchasers. The 
legislative assembly of Oregon adopted this condition by act of June 

1859. Notwithstanding this condition and the acceptance thereof, 
the title of the State of Oregon to tidewater lands is unquestioned, 
Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. 8S. 1, 58), and the title of said State to the 
beds of navigable rivers rests upon the same basis. Johnson v. Knott 
(10 Pac. 418 (Oreg.) ; Brewer Elliott Oil Co. v. U. S., 260 U. S. 77.) 

The disclaimer above quoted from section 20 of the Arizona enabling 
act is evidently taken almost verbatim from the enabling act of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington, approved February 
<2, 1889. Article XVIII of the constitution of Washington, adopted in 
pursuance of said enabling act, expressly asserted the title of the State 
to the beds and shores of all navigable waters in the State up to and 
including the line of ordinary high waters, and the title of the State 
80 asserted has never been questioned. Lisenback v. Hatfield (26 Pac. 


land, 


Suary 
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539; Yesler v. Commissioners (146 T. S. Port of Seattle ». 
Railroad Co. (255 U. S. 56.) 

The same disclaimer is found in the enabling act of Oklahoma, and 
Chief Justice Taft has recently declared that Oklahoma has title to the 
beds of navigable rivers within its boundaries. Brewer Elliott Oil & 
Gas Co. v. United States (67 Law Ed. 140.) 

The above decisions conclusively establish that the disclaimer of title 
to the public lands contained in section 20 of the Arizona enabling act 
does not apply to lands in the beds of navigable streams, It is impos- 
sible to reasonably argue that the reservation in section 28 of the 
enabling act has any broader application. It follows that the said 
reservation does not affect the title to the beds of navigable streams. 
But if there were any doubt upon the question, that doubt would have 
to be resolved in favor of sustaining the title of the State to the beds 
of such streams for the reason stated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the following language: 

“The United States early adopted and constantly has adhered to 
the policy of regarding lands under navigable waters in acquired terri- 
tory while under its sole dominion as held for the ultimate benefit of 
future States, and so has refrained from making any disposal thereof 
save iu exceptional instances when impelled to particular disposals by 
some international duty or public exigency. It follows from this that 
disposals by the United States during the Territorial period are not 
lightly to be inferred and should not be regarded as intended tunless 
the intention was definitely declared or otherwise made very plain.” 
(United States v. Hoit State Bank, 70 Law Ed. 213.) 

In an earlier case this rule of construction in favor of equality 
among the States was asserted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as follows: 

“It is impossible to suppose that by such indefinite language as was 
used im the enabling act Congress intended to differentiate Nebraska 
from her sister States, even if it had the power to do so, and attempt 
to impose more onerous conditions upon ber than upon them.” (Bolla 
v. Nebraska, 176 U. S. 83.) 

It has been suggested that if said reservation-does not include the 
beds of navigable streams, it was a vain and useless act. Such is not 
the fact. The unnecessary prohibition upon the State’s power of dis- 
posal found in the provision indicates that the main purpose of Con- 
gress in inserting the provision in the enabling act was to prevent 
valuable power sites from being acquired by private individuals through 
purchase from the State. This purpose has been fully achieved. With 
the ownership and control of the lands bordering on the Colorado River 
vested in the United States, neither the State of Arizona nor private 
individuals are in a position to develop or exploit the river without 
the approval of the United States. 

We are of the opinion that the said reservation would be unconstitu- 
tional if it were construed so as to reserve to the United States the 
beds of the navigable waters within the State. In general, new States 
when admitted into the Union are admitted with all of the powers of 
sovereignty and jurisdiction which pertain to the original States, and 
such powers may not be “constitutionally diminished, impaired, or 
shorn away by any conditions, compacts, or stipulations embraced in 
the act under which the new State came into the Union, which would 
not valid and effectual if the subject of congressional legislation 
after admission.” (Coyle v. Oklahoma, 221 U. S. 559, 573.) Construed 
as merely a reservation of the public lands, subject to the disposition 
of the United States, the said reservation is undoubtedly within the 
powers of Congress. Construed as an attempt to deprive the new State 
of the right to control the beds of navigable streams for the public 
benefit of the State, it clearly deprives the new State of that “ equality 
of constitutional right and power” which is “the condition of all 
States of the Union, old and new.” (Coyle v., Oklahoma, 221 U. 8. 


Dio) 


646): 


be 


In the case of Pollard v. Hagan (3 Howard, 219) it was intimated 
that the United States had no power to dispose of lands under nav- 
igable waters, but must hold them in trust for the future State. This 
was later modified in Goodtitle v. Kibbe (9 Howard, 471) and in Shively 
v. Bowlby (152 U. 8S. 1), the rule was declared that “ Congress has the 
power to make grants of lands below high-water mark of navigable 
waters in any Territory of the United States whenever it becomes 
necessary to do so in order to perform international obligations or to 
effect the improvement of such lands for the promotion and convenience 


of commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, or to 
carry out public purposes appropriate to the objects for which the 


United States hold the territory.” 
This rule was again considered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a case arising in Oklahoma, involving a conflict between a 


grant by the United States of the bed of a portion of the Arkansas 
River to the Osage Indians before the admission of Oklahoma as a 


ind certain oil leases made by the State of Oklahoma under the 
claim that the Arkansas River was a navigable river and the State the 
owner of the bed thereof. Chief Justice Taft, after stating the rule 
laid down in Shively against Bowlby, supra, says: 

“If the Arkansas River were navigable in fact at the locus in quo, the 
power of the United States when sovereign to 
with the bed of such a stream for any purpose asserted by the 


State, 


unrestricted exclusive 


part 
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circuit court of appeals would be 
could not be 
ownership of 





before us for consideration. If that 
a second question would arise whether vesting 
river bed in the Osages was for ‘a publie purpose 
objects for which the United States hold territory.’ ”’ 


ustained 
the 


appropriate to 


(Brewer Elliot Co United States, 67 Law Ed. 145.) 

It seems clear that even if the question thus left open by Chief 
Justice Taft were decided In favor of the unrestricted power of the 
United States to dispose of such lands before the admission of the State, 
uuder the rule laid down in Coyle against Oklahoma, supra, the power 
of the United States to reserve to itself the title to lands under navi- 
gable water by provision in an enabling act could be exercised only 
for a purpose which would be a proper subject of congressional legis- 
lation after admission. Thus, Congress might, perhaps, have reserved 


the lands within the bed of the Colorado River for the purpose of 
maintaining the navigability of the river, for the purpose of building 
bridges for post roads over the same, or even for purposes of flood 
ontrol or the reclamation of drid lands, but the reservation in question 
is plainly for the purpose of producing and transmitting power. The 
production and transmission of powcr is not a function vested in the 
ederal Government by the Constitution. The Federal water power 
act, the Swing-Johnson bill, and other similar acts recognize this fact 


by being so drawn as to bring the same within some of the recognized 

powers of the Federal Government, with the production of power as 
incident. 

We desire to call attention to the fact that this opinion does not 

attempt to solve the Colorado River problem. It leaves untouched many 

legal 
The 


an 


questions. 


purpose of this opinion is limited to making it clear that the 


State of Arizona has the sume rights in the Colorado River, including 
the land under it, as have the other States through which it flows, and 
the same rights in the Colorado River, including the land under it, 
as have other States in similar rivers which flow through them. If 
this proposition is accepted, it follows: (a) That the State of Arizona 
may negotiate with the other States with reference to the Colorado 


River on an equality and (b) that the State of Arizona may properly 
e Senators and Representatives of other States to oppose the Swing- 
bill or any other bill that disregards the rights of Arizona 
in the Colorado River, upon the ground that the passage of such act 
will establish a precedent extremely dangerous to other States 

Very truly 


ur 


Johnson 


yours, 
Kinsey, BENNeTT, Gust, SMITH & LYMAN, 
By J. L. Gust. 

Mr. President, the State of California is the agency demand- 
ing this legislation, and California is a State which, as I have 
heretofore said, contributes no water to the Colorado River, yet 
demands 37 per cent of the water thereof; a State which con- 
tains but 2 per cent of the area of the Colorado River Basin, 
and demands all but an insignificant fraction of the electrical 
energy proposed to be developed by this bill; and to crown the 
summit of andacity, California assumes no risk whatever under 
this bill. 

The bill proposes to authorize an appropriation of $1 
000, to be expended as follows: 


25,000,- 


WostimeteR cost cof the GOM..<acmdascccnscntccadcctosne SUG Ge 
Estimated cost of the canal ideas Secepaiabtessitstim ivan diac acti 31, 000, 000 
Estimated cost of the power plant ............--~..--.« 31, 500, 000 


21, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 


Mstimated interest during construction-— 


TOChs CHGS cacducébi.sdcbitibnsianciiie 


I now read copious excerpts from the statement of Repre- 
sentative Haypren, of Arizona before the Committee on Rules of 
the House of Representatives on January 21, 1927, opposing the 
Swing bill, a companion of the pending bill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Friday, January 21, 1927. 


The committee met a 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Theodore Burton 
presiding 
* * . - * * . 
STATPMENT OF HioN. CARL HAYDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. Haypen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I ap 
pear in opposition to the rule and in opposition to the Swing bill, 
H. R. 9826, which would be made in order under the rule. The rule 
proposes to bring a vote on this measure in the House after only 
four hours of general debate. I object to the bill because its primary 
purpose is to force the settlement of a controversy between States. It 
is proposed to use the power of Federal Government to give one State 
an advantage of her sister States, 

* * ® » . © ° 
THE POWER PLANT 

So, first, there is to be a dam; and the next proposal in the bill 
is the construction of a power plant, The bill reads as follows in that 
respect : 
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“also to construct and equip, operate, and maintain, at or near said 
dam, and within a State which has approved the Colorado compact 
hereinafter mentioned, a complete plant and incidental structures suit. 
able for the fullest economical development of electrical energy from 
the water discharged from said reservoir.” 

I direct your attention particularly to the words “ and within a State 
which has approved the Colorado River compact,” 

The dam is to be located on the Colorado River, where it forms the 
common boundary between the States of Arizona and Nevada. Arizona 
has not approved the Colorado River compact, and the intent and pur- 
pose of these words is that the power plant shall not be constructed 
in the State of Arizona, but In the State of Nevada, which has approved 
the compact, 

The proposed power plant is to produce, according to the majority 
report, 550,000 firm or constant horsepower, or 1,000,000 horsepower 
on a 55 per cent load factor. That is not quite three times the firm 
horsepower produced by the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. The cost 
of this power plant is to be $31,500,000, and it is to produce an esti 
mated revenue of $10,800,000 a year. That revenue is to be obtained 
by contracts which the Secretary of the Interior is*‘authorized to mak: 
To quote the exact language: 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues, by 
contract or otherwise.” 

And then the bill says that— 

“Contracts for the sale and delivery of electrical energy shall \ 
made with responsible applicants therefor, who will pay the price fixed 
by the said Secretary.” 

In that respect this bill repeals the Federal water power act. ‘This 
is to be a Government dam; and if nothing was said in the bill as to 
what should be done with the power to be produced, automatically 
the Federal Power Commission would assume jurisdiction over the 
disposition of the power. When the Federal Government constructs 
a dam for navigation, that being the paramount purpose, the dam is 
operated by the Secretary of War for navigation, but any power must 
be disposed of by the Federal Power Commission. 

FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT RECOMMENDED 

I favor an amendment to this bill to make the Federal water power 
act applicable to the Boulder Canyon dam I have supported 
an amendment after listening to four members of the President’s Cabinet 
who appeared before the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and 
advocated that policy. Secretary Weeks, Secretary Work, and Secré 
tary Wallace appexred before our committee not only in person but 
by a joint letter in writing, recommended that any legislation autho: 
izing the construction of a dam at Boulder Canyon should provide that 
the Federal water power act shall operate there. They all opposed its 
being taken out from under the water power act by a special law. |) 
addition, Secretary Hoover appeared before the committee and testified 
to the same effect. 

When four Cabinet members calmly passed upon this issue and advo 
cated that the Federal water power act should apply to this dam | 


such 


agreed with them and have not changed my opinion in any respec! 
since. That was the sound and sensible conclusion which all four 


of them presented to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
Mr. SmitTnH. I only want to suggest that that commitment was mad 
two and a half years ago, when the legislation was first brought before 


the committee, Since then Secretary Work has taken the opposite 
view, as indicated in his report to the committee. 

Mr. HaypreNn. I think that of all the members of the Cabinet t! 
one who knows the most about the Colorado River is Mr. Hoover I 
was less than a year ago, on March 3, 1926, when Secretary Hoov 


’ 
testified as follows: 
“That it is desirable to provide that the Federal Power Commission 


should make the division of power entirely under the water power ‘ct 
inclnding the whole of the act. The licenses should, of course, be issu 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior in order t 


secure the financial arrangements which would bring to him the neces 
sary revenue to carry the necessary amortization and interest on bond 
* * * I think Congress ought to maintain the nationa! pol 
icies laid down in the water power act.” 


That is Secretary Noover’s recommendation, and when I read to him 


issues. 


the recommendations made by the three other Secretaries to which 
Mr. LeatHerwoop has referred, he concurred therein. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Was he talking about this particular dam? 

Mr. HaYDEN. Secretary Hoover was talking about the Boulder Canyon 


dam provided for in this particular bill, which was later reported to 
the House by the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER,. What he is recommending is that after the dam is 
built the Federal Power Commission should be given authority to allo 
cate the power; is that it? 

Mr. HaypDeNn. That is it exactly, and that 
proposed in his amendments to the bill. 


is what Mr, L&ATHERWOOD 


REFERENCE TO STATES AND MUNICIPALITIES 
I was a member of the committee which reported the Federal water 
power act to the House. It is a good law. It lays down a general 
water-power policy for the United States. Im tbat act preference is 
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guaranteed to States and municipalities where applications are made 
for power, so that, other things being equal, the public rather than 


private enterprise gets the benefit. I believe in that policy. I can see 
no reason why the Boulder Canyon dam should be taken out from under 


that general act. 

Mr. RAMSBEYeER, If this bill were enacted into law, then the Seeretary 
of the Interior would have that power instead of the Federal Water 
Power Commission ? ; 

Mr. Haypen. Yes. The bill attempts to provide that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall act and proceed as though he were the Federai 
Power Commission. We have had Secretaries of the Interior whom 
we could trust, and we have also had Secretaries who could not be 


trusted. I prefer the general law, which provides that three members 
of the Cabinet shall pass on all applications for water-power permits. 

Mr. RAMSBEYER. These warnings as to Secretaries apply to the pres 
nt and to the future, do they? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have the highest respect for the present Secretary of 
the Interior, but we do not know that he will be Secretary when the 
provisions of this bill are administered. 

When the power plant at Boulder Canyon built and when the 
contracts are made to obtain $10,500,000 of revenue from the sale of 
firm horsepower, the United States will be obligated to the 
consumers of that power for its delivery. That means power available 


is 


550,000 


to the consumers 24 hours a day every day tn the year. The Federal 
Government will be required to deliver that power to them by formal 
ontract. Therefore the power must be produced and to produce it 
water must pass out of the dam, which means a continuous flow of 
water from the Boulder Canyon reservoir into the Colorado River below 
the dam, 

What is going to become of that water? In the first place, we should 
know about how much there will be of it. According to this unpub- 
shed report of the United States Reclamation Service, made in Feb 
lary, 1924, it is estimated that tere will be available for diversion 
below the Boulder Canyon dam 9,341,000 acre-feet of water each year. 
In 1925 the United States Geological Survey made a report, Water 
Supply Paper No. 556, on water power and flood control on the Colorado 
River, which states that 9,593,000 acre-feet will be available for irriga- 
tion below Boulder Canyon. Let us, for convenience, say nine and a 

If million acre-feet. There will be nine and a half million acre-feet 

water available for use for irrigation after it has produced power 

the Boulder Canyon dam 

Where is that water to be used? The bill says that the Secretary 
of the Interior is to construct a main canal and appurtenant structures 

ited entirely within the United States connecting the Laguna Dam 
with the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in California. 

Mr. Burton. Where is the Laguna Dam? 

Mr. HaypEN. I had best point that out on the map. Here [indicat- 
ing] is Boulder Canyon. The water, after passing out of the power 


plants, will flow down the Colorado River some 300 miles to the Laguna 


Dam, just north of Yuma, Ariz. The Laguna Dam was completed by 
the United States Reclamation Service in 1909 to divert water from 
the Colorado River for the use of the Yuma reclamation project 
PROPOSED ALL-AMERICAN ANAL 
It is proposed to build an all-American canal to cost, according to 
the majority report, $31,000,000 to convey water from the Colorado 
River at Laguna Dam into the Imperial Valley for the irrigation of 


lands in that valley and the Coachella Valley which lies north of the 
Salton That canal is to be wholly within the United States In 
order to keep it within the United States it is necessary to pass through 
range of shifting sand hills [indicating on map], and 
engineering authority to say that a of the capacity 
to convey the quantity of water needed for the irrigation of those lands 
can not be constructed for $31,000,000 through that kind of country. 
Mr. Burton, What is the maximum elevation produced by that canal? 
Mr. Hayprn. I do not remember the details, but I know that it 
is a country of shifting sand, and there is not the question of 
constructing the canal through the dunes, but maintenance after 
wards in order to prevent its being filled with the wind-blown sand. 
report of the Reclamation states that there 
irrigated from the eanal 785.000 
in the Imperial and About 
under the existing canal supplied with water, and 
out 385,000 of land irrigated. That all the 
bill It stops right there It provides for the construction of an 
iil-American canal for the of 785,000 of land in Cali- 
The Reclamation report such land will 
4% acre-feet of water per acré Multiplying 785,000 acres by 
3,000 feet of that will be 
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of the sand-dune country—com 
conveyed back into the United 


end 
then 


the 
is 


River around 


pletely evades it. The water 
States. 

I want this committee te consider the bill and the bill alone, just as 
it stands. is to be available approximately nine and a half 
million acre-feet of water, flowing from the Boulder Canyon reservoir, 


but the bill provides for the use of only about three and a half million 


There 


acre-feet So there will be 6,000,000 acre-feet of water that will be 
available every year about which the bill is absolutely silent No 
provision of any kind is made for its use 
WATER FOR DOMESTIC USE 
What is to become of that 6,000,000 acre-feet of water? We are 


told in the majority report that the city of Los Angeles hopes to obtain 
about 1,500 second-feet, which equivalent to about 1,100,000 acre 
feet, of from the Colorado River for domestic It will cost, 
perhaps, a quarter of a billion dollars to convey that 250 miles 
over a mountain range to the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Micuener. Who pays that? 

Mr. Haypen. The city of Los Angeles, I 
250,000 firm horsepower perpetually pump that water into 
That a serious undertaking, and, in my judgment, it 
never be accomplished. 


is 
water use. 


water 


presume. It will take about 
Los 


will 


Angeles. is 


Mr. Micnener. Did you say a quarter of a billion? 

Mr. HaypeNn. Yes; about $250,000,000. The city of Los Angeles, as 
stated in my minority report, can obtain a better quality of water 
wholly within the State of California from the Sierra Nevada Moun 
tains 

Mr. MicHENER Why, then, is Los Angeles wanting this? 

Mr. HAYDEN. have always believed that this scheme to secure 
domestic water from the Colorado River was an alternative proposed 


in the interest of certain condemnation suits in the State of California 


whereby the city of Los Angeles seeks to acquire water rights in the 
Owens River and the Mono Basin 

Mr. MIcHENER. You would think, then, that if this becomes a s 
they will have a leverage whereby they can get cheaper water some- 
where else, and will not take this? 

Mr. Haypen. That is my opinion, and I have good engineering 
authority to justify it. My minority report goes into detail, showing 
the hardness of the water and the difficulty of obtaining it from the 
Colorado River, and that a better quality of water can be obtained 
at less cost in California 

But supposing that Los Angeles and the other municipalities of 
southern California do take 1,100,000 acre-feet of water om the 
Colorado River. There are now under irrigation in the Yuma project, 
the Palo Verde Valley, and near Parker approximately 100,000 acres 
of land, which will require about 400,000 acre-feet of water With 
the 1,100,000 acre-feet that Los Angeles may use, and the 400,000 acre 
feet that will be used by existing canals, we have nearly one million 
and half acre-feet accounted for. That leaves four and one-half 
million acre-feet still In the Colorado River, and no prevision made 
in the bill to where that water is to go 

I can tell you where it will go—into the Republic of Mexico, to irri 
rate approximately 1,000,000 acres of nd 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does it not go there yw? 

Mr. HAYDE. In floods; yes But the Boulder Canyon dam will 
equate the flow of the Colorado River 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In other words, Mexico will get regulated flow then 

IRRIGABLE LANDS IN MENICO 

Mr. Haypen. Yes. There is now under irrigation in Mexico 
200,000 acres of land, and that takes about half of the minimum flow 
of the stream There is no immediate prospect of any great incress 


in the irrigated area either in Mexico or in the Imperial Valley of 


California until the Colorado River is equated When that is done 
there will then, according to this bill, be placed under irrigation 
785,000 acres in the United States and water provided for a million 
more acres of land Mexico There are a million irrizable 
land in Mexico, according to this unpublished report of ¢ 1 
States Reclamation Service which I hold in my hand 

Mr. Burton. How about land in Arizona not yet util 1 ' ‘ 
water be available for that? 

Mr. Haypen. That is what the State « Arizona would lil ‘ 
cone 

Mr. Burton. How much land iI here in A » that w it 
mately be utilized? 

Mr. HaypDEN. There i re land in the Stat of Ariz h 
could be reclaimed than there will ever be water tn the Colorad > . 
to irrigate. Land is the thing Arizona has and water is the 
she lacks 

Mr. MICHENER. Are ou enady at this time, however. to 
land and the water together? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Arizona is not ready to do that at this time 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, you want this matter t 
statu quo for a period of probably 50 years, until the com try 


in population and you need more farms and industries? 
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Mr. HaypD That ts the polnt I want to bring out. I ean show by 
this re t, made by the United States Reclamation Service, that there 
re a million acres of level delta land in Lower California, Mexico, of 
tl kind which exists in the Imperial Valley. When the flow of 
the Cok o River is equated the Mexican landowners will immediately 
nut the water to beneficial use by applying it to their lands. 
The Reclamation Service engineers say that there are under irriga- 
tion in Lower California at this time about 200,000 acres, and that 
immediately after the water is available another 300,000 acres will be 
irrigated, and that in the near future another 300,000 acres will be | 
reclail ] 

It necessary for me to testify as to the kind of people who | 
will occupy t Mexican lands in Lower California. All you have to do 
is to read the testimony in the hearings before our committee of the 
gontlh from California, Mr. Swinc, as to the Chinese coolies, the 
Japal iborers, and the Mexican peons who are now in that country. 
It is cheap labor of that character with which they grow crops in 
Mexico Ch rincipal crop produced is cotton. It is a wonderful 
cotton country. The United States will furnish water to a million acres 
of M n land upon which crops grown by cheap labor will compete 
with those grown by American farmers, The Delta of the Colorado 
River in Mexico is the only place, under the terms of this bill, where 
the water stored at Boulder Canyon can go, and that is just what will 
happen this bill becomes a law. 

AMERICAN LANDS SHOULD OBTAIN BENEFITS 

lhe people of my State believe that no such thing should be per- | 

mitted to happen. The people of Arizona insist that if the United 


States of America is to expend money out of its Treasury for impound- 


ing and controlling the waters of the Colorado River, over which 
we have absolute jurisdiction within the limits of our own country, 
that the benefits to come from that storage and impounding of waters 
should go to the people of the United States and not be given away 
without st to the owners of land in Mexico. 

Mr. Burron. Is it not probable that the land in Arizona would be 
utilized as rapidly as the land in Mexico? 

Mr. HaypeN. Unfortunately, no. As the map will indicate, the Delta 
of the Colorado River is low and level, which makes it easy to apply 
the water to beneficial use. The lands in Arizona which can be irri- 
gated to any great extent are away from the Colorado River—mesa or 
bench lands—lands to which it will be more expensive to convey the 
water from the river. We realize that to carry out a plan of reclama- | 
tion which would use 4,500,000 acre-feet of water in Arizona is a matter 
that must be delayed, because the expense of construction is not now 
justified by the present prices paid for agricultural products. We 
know that the population of the United States is increasing at the 
rate of over a million a year. We believe that the Arizona lands will 
be reclaimed for farms and homes when the pressure of population 
demands it. What the State of Arizona asks, and has presented to 
Congress by a memorial passed by its legislature, is that in connection 


with any legislation enacted for the development of the Colorado River 
there be included a notice to the Republic of Mexico that we are spend- 


ing American money on American soil to impound American water, 
and that the American people intend to obtain all of the benefits that 
will come from that expenditure. 

Mr. RaMsrYER. How would you get that notice to Mexico except 
through a treaty? 

Mr. HaypEeN. By a legislative declaration by Congress. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That would not be binding. 

Mr. Hayvpen. I am aware that it would not be binding, but it would 
be very persuasive. It is the water law of the West, that the initia- 
tion of an appropriation—and time is the element—dates back to the 
original notice of intention to use it. The first in use is the first in 
right There is a case in Colorado where an appropriation was dated 
back 21 years to the time when the first stake was driven into the 
river 1 Everybody understands that an appropriation can be dated 
back so long as due diligence is employed. 

MEXICO WILL CLAIM WATER RIGHTS 

If the bill remains completely silent and no notice is given, the 
four and a half million acre-feet will flow into Mexico and the Mexican 
landowners, with perfect propriety, will apply it to their lands. 
Mexico has the same law that we have—that the first in use is the 
first in right—and that land will be put in cultivation just as fast as is 
noxssib] rhen later, when the State of Arizona or any other part of 


the United States wants to use the water, the Mexicans will say, ‘‘ You 


sent this water to us and nothing was said about it. We were the 
first to apply it to beneficial use. It is ours.” 

Mr. Micuener. Is that Mexican land to which you are now refer- 
ring owned by Mexicans or by Americans? 

Mr. IlAyDEN, According to the Reclamation Service report, largely 
by Americans, but there are some national lands of the Republic of 
Mexico in the Colorado River delta. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Have we any existing treaty with Mexico affecting 
the amount of water that Mexico shall be entitled to under present 
conditions ? 

Mr. HaypEN. There is no such treaty. 





| somebody discuss ‘or a little while. 
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Now, how can the United States prevent Mexico from using this 
4,500,000 acre-feet of water? The best way, of course, is by treaty, 
and such a treaty was once proposed. 

Mr. Burton. Is there not a form of agreement already with Mexico 
for a division of the water for irrigation? 

Mr. Haypen. No, sir. All that now exists Is a mere concession and 
not a treaty between the United States and Mexico. Those interested 
in the development of the Imperial Valley in California organized a 
Mexican corporation. That Mexican corporation, of which the Im- 
perial irrigation district now owns all the stock, obtained a concession 
from the Republic of Mexico permitting the construction of a canal 
in Mexico for the diversion of water and providing that half the water 
might be used on Mexican lands, 

Mr. Burron. Half the water that attaches merely to that canal? 

Mr. Haypen. To that canal only. There was a proposal for a treaty 
made in about 1910, just before the close of the Diaz régime. Mr. 
Louis C. Hill was appointed as commissioner for the United States, and 
be conferred with a Mexican commissioner named Puga. On page 17 
of my minority report you will find the tentative agreement then made, 
the substance of which is as follows: 

“(1) Mexico and the United States to abrogate such parts of the 
treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo as conflicted. 

(2) The two nations to divide the low-water flow of the Colorado 
equally between them. (Mexico's share of this would be less than 1,500 
second-feet, and hence less than will irrigate the lands in Mexico now 
irrigated by Colorado River.) 

“(3) The United States to build reservoirs if it so desires to impound 
all the remaining water of Colorado River for the purposes, among 
others, of irrigating all the land which can be irrigated by Colorado 
River waters either by gravity or by pumping. 

(4) That Mexico be permitted by paying her pro rata part of the 
cost of the reservoirs and their operation to have the use of such re- 
maining water as can not be utilized in the United States. 

“This was considered by the Mexican representatives as a most fair 
and friendly proposul. 

“It gave to Mexico nothing the United States could use, but at the 
same time shared with Mexico the storage facilities on the upper river, 
facilities which do not exist in Mexico.” 

Mr. Burton. Do I understand that that took the form of a treaty? 

Mr. HaypEN. It was a tentative agreement for a treaty made by a 


| Mexican and an American representative appointed by the two Govern- 


ments to negotiate a treaty. 
Mr. Burton, No treaty was negotiated? 
Mr. HAypDEN, No treaty was negotiated. A treaty of that kind would 
entirely equitable to both countries. But nothing was actually 
accomplished, and we do not know when any treaty will be made. A 
treaty is the best way of settling the difficulty, but in the absence of a 
treaty the people of Arizona insist that notice be given to Mexico as 
the next best thing that can be done. It is absolutely essential that 
notice be given in this bill. If that is not done, the Mexican land- 
owners will acquire water rights which the United States will never, 
by reason of international comity, take away from them. 

° 3 


be 


+ + * * 

FLOOD CONTROL 
Mr. Pou. There is one phase of this matter that I would like to have 
There are two policies, as I under- 
stand. One is the policy proposed by this bill to build a dam over 550 
feet high to provide water for irrigation purposes and also to provide 
an enormous amount of electrical energy. Now, at the same time, I 
understand that the people of the Imperial Valley are in danger of the 
Colorado River at some time breaking over its banks and inflicting 
enormous damage. I would like to have somebody discuss what is neces- 
sary to prevent that from taking place; that and nothing more. It Is 
the duty of the Government, of course, which is conceded by everybody, 
to look out after the safety of those people, but it a controverted 
fact as to whether or not it is the duty of the Government to provide 
electrical energy. 


is 


Mr. Haypen. If all of the delta of the Colorado River were within 
the United States, the first line of defense against floods would be 
levees. 


Mr. Pov. How much of a dam would be necessary to adequately pro 
tect the people of that valley? 

Mr. Haypen. I have stated in my minority report, and I think that 
opinion is based upon very good engineering evidence, that a dam could 
be built solely for flood control, for no other purpose, built with an 
opening in it so that the water could immediately flow out of it, with 
an appropriation of $15,000,000 or $20,000,000. Thirty million dollars 
would be ample if flood control were the sole object. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do you mean at the same place? 

Mr. Haypen. No; it would be at another lecation farther down the 
stream. I have never advocated that policy. It appears to me to be 


an economic waste, just to do the one thing that Is necessary for flood 
control when other benefits might readily be obtained. 

Mr. Pov. Does it not involve the difference between an appropriation 
of around $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 and a possible appropriation of 
200,000,000 ? 








1927 


Mr. HAYDEN. There fs no question about that; but I think it would 
be better not to take a sum of money and spend it on a flood-control 
project which would be useful for no other purpose. I think it more 
advisable to take that same sum of money and tender it to a water- 
power authority or some agency that the Government may designate and 
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t the Federal contribution for flood control be put into a scheme that States serve notice on Mexico by declaring an intention to use the 
will pay. water on American soil. 
Mr. Pov. Pardon this question, but would it not be possible, in order Mr. RAMSEYeER. Do you think the possibilities in Arizona are there 
to protect them against the possible overflow of the Colorado River, to for it ever to appropriate as much water as California can use? 
tart out with an appropriation of, say, whatever was necessary, $30,- Mr. Haypen. There is more land in Arizona than there is in Calli- 
000,000 or $35,000,000—and I have heard 914,000,000 given as the sum fornia which might be irrigated from the Colorado River. 
ecessary—and start out in such a way that that appropriation would Mr. MICHENER. Yes; but at an additienal cost In other words, 
be a waste if, later on, the Government decided to carry out a/| your land is bench land. California can use a lot of this water by 
larger project? the method of gravitation, but you must pump that water. 
Mr. Haypex. That might be a very desirable way of going about it. Mr. Haypen. Arizona is willing to give California one-half of the 
A SERIOUS INTERNATIONAL SITUATION water in the Colorado River There should be no quarrel between 
d J . i ‘ Arizona and California about the quantity of water each State is to 
[ desire to impress upon the committee that the most serious objec waneatiens 
n to this bill is the international situation which will arise if it is ru : . 
cted. If this bill becomes a law, the United States of America will NEW LANDS TO BE RECLAIMED 
] a million acres of irrigated land. That much Anrerican land must | This bill immediately creates a controversy between Arizona and 
iin a desert if a million acres in Mexico is irrigated Is the Con- | Mexico rhis bill gives California all the hydroelectric power she 
ss, by its silence, as this bill is silent, going to allow that to take needs and all the water she needs for her Imperial Valley lands 
5 The bill is silent about the rest of the water which will go te Mexico 
Mr. RAMSEYER, Is that your main objection? and a million acres in my State will never be irrigated I submit to 
Mr. HAYDEN. That is the most serious objection I have to the bill. any fair-minded man that when the State of Arizona offers to divide 
Mr. RAMSEYER, I am very much interested in knowing just what the | €d¥élly with the State of California, each to put the water to use on 
rimary objection of the State of Arizona is. Utah has withdrawn | new lands, to reclaim new areas from the desert, that one State has 
ently, and, if I understand its Representatives correctly, they are | 28 much right to ask for water as the other. 
ady to back in as soon as Arizona gets in, provided California comes | It is not a question of recognizing a vested right but the opportunity 
and approves the project without a reservation. to apply water to new lands and bring them under cultivation. 
Mr. HAYDEN. I shall discuss the differences between California and Mr. Burton. What is your practical suggestion as to how that will be 
zona in detail. accomplished ? 
Mr. RaMswyer. I would be very much interested if you will tell us | Mr HAYDEN. Ry an agreenx nt or compact be ween the States. But 
n just what conditions Arizona will come in. the State of California, believing that this bill will be enacted by Con 
Mr. HAYDEN, The four States of the upper basin—namely, Utah, | &TeSS and thereby she will secure the benefits from the Boulder Canyon 
‘ew Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming—will never consent to the enact- | 42m and the all-American canal and all the other water she desires, 
nt of any legislation for the developnyent of the Colorado River which will not agree with Arizona on a division of water. 
not contain in it a guaranty to them for the use of such water | Mr. MIcHENER. Assuming that you all agreed and we proceeded to 
ey may need for agricultural purposes in the future. There will | ———e this rule and legislation was passed, the dam constructed and 
ever be any such legislation by Congress unless those four States ai California immediately appropriated the water to which it was entitled 
protected, | under the agreement, what would become of the rest of the water that 
Mr. RAMSEYER, What do you refer to, the action of Utah? you expect to use 50 years from now unless you had a treaty with 
Mr. HAYDEN. The attitude of Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and New | Mexico? ; 
Mexico in past years, with respect to the Colorado River, has been that Mr HAYDEN. That is why we say that notice to Mexico is absolutely 
they will not consent to any development until a compact is approved | vara. 
which will take care of their agricultural needs. Arizona sympathizes | Mr. MICHENER. There is not just a question of agreement between 
h them in that view. They are entitled to that protection, and we | the States involved; there is also the question of treaty. You must 
ld be glad to give it to them. | have your treaty to save your water from appropriation in Mexico 
\gauinst whom do the upper basin States need the protection? It is Mr. Haxypen. That i SGrECCs. 
California. California is the only State that now proposes to undertake | Mr. Micn&NneR. Before you have your agreement 
iny large agricultural development through the aid of the rederal | Mr. Haypen. But while Arizona will not bk s well | ted by 
(covernment by the enactment of this bill. notice as she would be by a treaty 
’ | Mi MICHENER (interposing). Suppose that Congress sl! 1 ‘ 
ARIZONA ENTITLED TO SAME PROTECTION AS UPPER BASIN STATES notice to Mexico that at some time in the din nd dista if “ 
Now, the people of Arizona say that if New Mexico, Utah, Colo | expe to appropriate water out of the Colorado River to irrigate bet 
rado, and Wyonring are entitled to protection against the acquisition | lands, to be used only in case pumps are used 
prior rights by California, Arizona also entitled to the same pro- Mr. Haypen. I think that notice to Mexico would be most valuable 
tection, That is all Arizona asks She asks nothing more than that, | Under international law, a nation is sovereign over 2 4 waters 
nd she will never consent to anything less \rizona has said to the | within its own jurisdiction. You will find a very cor statement 
State of California that she demands an equitable division’ of the waters | of the international law relating to rivers in an opit ‘ n I 
of the Colorado River. That demand has been presented time and time | Judson Harmon on December 12. 1895, who was Attorn: Genet i 
again at conferences and by commissions. There is now in session in | President Cleveland's Cabinet The Mexican Government made a claim 
city of Los Angeles a new commission, established by the Legisla for $35,000,000 damages because certain lands in M 0 1 beer 
tures of the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada. deprived of water Mr. Harmon held that the United States or its 
Mr. RAMseYeER. The lower basin States? | citizens had a perfect right to use all of the water in tio Grand 
Mr. HTlAypreN, Yes Through its legislature the State of Arizona Riv ind that Mexieo had no valid claim 
ma this fair proposal: That the State of Nevada, which has very | Mr ‘TON. Without expressing any opinion, I pn t 
tle irrigable land, may have such water it desires, and that the | op ion of Judson Harmon has been criticized by w 
States of California and Arizona shall eqnally divide the remainder | tional law 
of the water in the Colorado River. That is the offer Arizona made to Mr. Hay What later happened on the R G 
California There is nothing unfair about it Each State would then | ¢ United States Government built the Elephant I 
s¢ the water allocated to it as it saw fit. | El Pa a eaty was made with Mexico, granti 
Mr. MicHener. The real trouble is that California is now ready to |! some surplus wat s a matter of ernati I « y 1 rt 
the water and, if this proposition goes through, will immediately | believe that once tl Mexican lands in lower ¢ f | ( 
uppropriate the water Your State is in position where it will not under < tivation the will ever be dried I l te 
ready to use the water for possibly 50 years, assuming your popu national w the United States 1s right to 56 ‘ 
la n increases, and the real trouble is that California wants relief | ft} Colorac Rive c% ld declare ir i se it 
now, and you want the matter held in abeyan until such time as and we ought to t ‘ claim to it L proper ‘ water 
that country will have gro to such an extent where you will want | to the State of Arizona. 
the water. Mr. RA EY! Would A na t l to go Y t th 
Mr. Haypren. Arizona is perfectly willing to agre with the State | compact and join in this r it if s ( la t 4 
of California that she may take her sbare of the water as agreed upon ( forn and the Cor s would serve [ t 
by division among the State ind use it im liately We have no |} bill as indicated by y ? 
objection to that. Mr. FTA‘ x. There is, first, the questi of w } he St 
Mi taArsEren. If that were done and y« were guaranteed your | of Arizena is willing to settle with the State of Calif t a 50-50 
part of the water, of course you could not use it bow. That water i basis 
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ARIZONA AND NEVADA ASK COMPENSATION IN LIEU OF TAXES 


There only other difference between the two States. The 
people of Arizona prefer that this dam or any other similar dam built 





is one 


on the Colorado River should be under public rather than private 
control, If the Federal Government does build a dam as proposed in 
this bill, what benefits will the States of Arizona and Nevada obtain? 


Forty-one million dollars will be spent at Boulder Canyon. There will 


be two little boom towns on each bank of the Colorado River during 
the period of construction. Then the workmen will go away and the 
mon paid for wages will be spent. The power will be transmitted 


over into California, where, we are told by the Hearst newspapers, it 
will promptly add a million to the population of that State and ten or 


tweive billions to its wealth. 

The State of Arizona says that if the Federal Government is to 
engage in the business of generating power, a sum equal to the taxes 
which would be paid if the same site were owned and developed by 


private enterprise should be paid to each of the States. They reason 
analogy in making this request, for, in the case of the national 
forests where the timber can not be taxed, the Federal Government pays 
to the States 35 per cent of the gross receipts. In the case of coal, oil, 


and gas on the public domain, 87% per cent of the income gdes to the 


by 


State, and the same is true of any Federal income under the water 
power act. 

Then there is a further reason. The Federal Government is now 
collecting income tax from the employees of cities engaged in the 
business of selling water, light, and power because such municipal 
activities have been held to be not a governmental function. I have 
here some letters discussing that issue which I shall include in the 
record I wrote to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue two years 
ago, and among the other precedents he referred to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of South Carolina | 
against the United States (199 U. 8S. 4837). When that State went into 
the liquor business and maintained dispensaries, South Carolina claimed 
that as a State it was not required to pay the Federal revenue tax, but 
the Supreme Court said that the operation of dispensaries was not a 
governmental function, and therefore the State must pay the internal 
revenue tax on intoxicating liquor. The court held that otherwise the 
State might go into every kind of business and thereby deprive the 
Federal Government of all its revenues. If it can be held by a bureau 


of the Federal Government that the sale of water and the production of 
power and light by municipalities are not governmental functions, and 
therefore the Federal Government can tax income from that 
then the rule should work the other way. If the 
engages in the manufacture of hydroelectric power within a State, that 
not being a governmental function, the State should be entitled to taxes 
on the site, the dam, and the power plant. 


source, 


ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, AND NEVADA ONLY STATES CONCERNED 


What shall be paid in lieu of taxes upon power developed on the 
Colorado River is a question to be settled by the States of Arizona, 
California, and Nevada. If the State of California, where the power 
is to be used, agrees with the States of Arizona and Nevada upon 
some reasonable compensation in lieu of taxes, Congress should con- 
sent to the agreement, because the payments to be made are not a 
matter of the least concern to the Federal Government. 

Mr. RAMSrEYER, How long have these commissioners of the lower- 
basin States been in session? 

Mr. Haypren. The Governor of Arizona took the first step toward 
the appointment of commissioners nearly three years ago, but the 
Governor of California would not appoint anybody. Over a year ago 


when the commissioners from the three States first met, the Califor- 


nians opened the negotiations with an ultimatum which said, in effect, 


‘““We will get the Boulder Canyon dam, as provided in the Swing- 
Johnson bill. After that is conceded we will talk to you.” 

Mr. RamMSeyer, Are they in session now? 

Mr. HiAypEN. Yes; in Los Angeles. 

Mr. RAMSpywR. Are they making any progress? 

Mr. Hayppn. I think they are. California first asked for three- 
fourths of the water of the river, but Arizona insists that it should 
be divided equally 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The Arizona commissioner has not come down any 


from the 50 per cent proposal? 
Mr. HAYDEN. The negotiations are still going on. 


to divide the water 


Arizona has offered 
in the main stream of the Colorado River, 
wants two-thirds of it. 

question of power, California has offered to pay $1 a horse- 
year, admitting the principle that something should be paid 
but the State of Arizona says that the payment should 
be equivalent to the ay » taxes paid on other property in the State. 


equally 
and California now 

On the 
power a 
lieu of 


in taxes 


rag 


M GARRETT. How much of the Colorado River Basin is in Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. I{aypen. About 2 per cent. California contributes no water to 
the stream at all, except Some torrential rains from sand washes. 


California contributes less water than any other State in the Colorado 
River Basin. 


Federal Government | 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I must confess that my chief interest in this whole 
proposition now is based on the question of relieving the danger that 
the people of the Imperial Valley are in from possible inundation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That danger is no graver menace to the people of 
the Imperial Valley than it is to the people of the Yuma Valley in 
my State. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Conceding that menace, I want to ask this question : 
Have you in your mind any alternative legislation which you can offer 
at the present time? 

Mr. Haypen. I have said to my people, and I say to this committee 
that this is not an issue which can be disposed of by Congress alone. 
The place to begin is by an agreement among the States. If the 
States of California, Arizona, and Nevada get together and settle their 
differences, then there will be no difficulty in securing a seven-State 
agreement. All the States can then come to Congress to secure the 
approval of a plan of development which has their united support. 
Under the plea of flood control, this bill provides for an enormous 
power development and a great irrigation scheme, all coupled together 
and all for the benefit of California. There is nothing in this bil! 
which provides for the irrigation of 1 acre of land in Arizona or in 
any other State; only in California, and the great bulk of the power 
bill will go to California. It is nothing but a California measure. 

Mr. RAMSrYER. The result of your contention is that unless all of 
the States can agree upon the terms of a compact affecting all of the 
equations involved, that Congress should not attempt to legislate? 


ONLY TWO WAYS TO SETTLE THE CONTROVERSY 


Mr. Haypren. There are only two ways in which this controversy can 
settled. Kither the States can agree upon an equitable apportion- 
ment of waters of the Colorado River or, in the absence of a compact, 
the Supreme Court of the United States can determine what the rights 
of the various States are in and to that stream. 

Mr. MICHENER. Do you not think that you could simplify matters 
here by having your State ratify the compact conditionally, as Cali 
fornia has, and stating just what you will insist upon before you agree 
to a ratification of the compact? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is just what 
years ago. 

Mr. MicHpNnerR. That has been done? 

Mr. Hiaypen. Yes; and California would not accept the proposal. 

Mr. Micuener. Why have you not ratified it just as much as Cali- 
fornia has? 

Mr. HAYpEN. In a sense Arizona has. The Legislature of the State 
of Arizona up to this time had never taken any positive action reject 
ing the Colorado River compact. It may never have approved it, but 
the first legislature which considered the compact took no action at all 
and the next one, by a concurrent resolution, approved it conditionally. 
Arizona has gone as far as California in that regard, 

Mr. MICHENER. Did the governor veto that? 

Mr. Haypen. The Governor of Arizona vetoed the concurrent resolu 
tion, but the two houses of the legislature took the action that I have 
indicated. 


be 


the Arizona Legislature did two 


IRRIGATED LANDS IN TEXAS 


I want to speak frankly to the committee about one phase of the 
international situation which is at least peculiar. There are 
persons, residents of the State of Texas, urging the passage of this 
bill for the reason that they believe that impounding the waters 
the Colorado River at Boulder Canyon will in some way benefit them 
by obtaining additional water from Mexico on the lower Rio Grande. 
All of the watershed of the Colorado River is within the United 
States, but some of the water is used for irrigation in Mexico. On 
the lower Rio Grande the water supply comes from Mexican tribu- 
taries of that stream and is used to irrigate land in the United States. 
The people living in the deita of the Rio Grande in Texas with whom 


certain 


ot 


I have talked desire certainty as to their water supply. That cer 
tainty can only be obtained by treaty with Mexico. Some of them 
have been led to believe that they can get the benefits of a more 
favorable treaty if the Boulder Canyon dam is built. 

It is my contention that the construction of the Boulder Canyon 
dam, as provided in this bill, will delay the time when any treaty 
relating to the boundary waters can be made with Mexico. Without 


notice of the intention of the United States to use the waters of the 


Colorado River, the Mexicans have everything to gain by putting 
water on as much of their land as they can. Therefore they will 
delay making any kind of a treaty until all of the land in Lower 


California is under cultivation. 

With a notice to Mexico, the burden promptly transferred 
that Republic to make a treaty. Such notice will do more than any- 
thing else to bring about a treaty. Nothing is to be gained for any- 


is to 


one in Texas by the passage of this bill in its present form, Upon 
the contrary, its enactment will positively injure them, This Dill 
should therefore be amended in the following manner: 

“That until such time as a treaty between the United States of 


America and the United States of Mexico providing for an equitable 
apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River is ratified by the 
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tovernments of both Nations, it is hereby declared to be the policy 
d purpose of the Government of the United States of America to 
reserve for use within the boundaries of the United States of America 
| waters of the Colorado River which may be stored or impounded 
therein, to the end that the Government of the United States of Mexico, 
citizens of that Republic, and the owners of Mexican lands may 
have direct and timely notice and warning that the use by them of any 
waters as may temporarily flow isto Mexico shall establish no 
legal or moral, to the continued use of such waters.” 


CONGRESS CAN NOT APPORTION WATERS 


t 


N let me conclude, gentlemen, because I have taken much more 
than I intended. 1 wanted to make it perfectly clear you 
the which the State of.Arizona has to the enactment 

his legislation can not be cured by Congress or by amendment to 
bill. Arizona denies that it is within the power of Congress 
yrtion the waters of an interstate stream among the 
rhe States themselves must do that by agreement, or it must be done 
y the Supreme Court of the United States. The withdrawal of the 
ite of Utah from the six-State compact merely emphasizes the 
ition of Arizona that the Federal Government and any three 
four States or six States can 

River. Nor can anything than all of 

apportion the water in which they are all interested. 

\rizona belleves that the State of Utah acted wisely wh 

the compact. The only that the 

h can be completely protected is by a seven-State agreement ; 

the only way in which her agricultural future can be assured. 

of Utah shall have much water and 
much is void. The attempt made 
compact, or a five-State compact 
proponents are now suggesting, would be without effect. Any such 
of would be vain and futile. Arizona that the 
real protection which all the States can secure is for them all to 
There is no other way out. 


Ww, 
to 


objections 


to 
States. 


not 


less 


tes or 


Colorado the seven 
it with- 
State of 
that 


Aby 


*D 


from six-State way 


Congress providing that so 
much California 


bill to a six-State 


so 


and 
approve 


a sO 
his as 
Congress insists 
( ly 
be in accord, 

ARIZONA MUST PROTECT HER FUTURE 
Che State of Arizona asks nothing unreasonable, asks nothing unfair. 
the record now stands, everything Arizona seeks should be granted 
her. The reason why Arizona and California have not 
ord that the people of California have been led to 

Congress of the United States would enact this legislation 
es them all that they seek without of any 
h Arizona. So long as they believe that, there will be no agreement. 

never in authority in California are convinced that they 
Congress and all that they demand they will 
more just reasonable with other States. Arizona asks here 
day that shall not into which weighs this 
erstate controversy the power and authority of the Federal Govern 
for the sole benefit of the State of California. 

State of Arizona intends to protect her agricultural 
t future depends entirely upon If bill 
of the Colorado otherwise would 
will into Mexico. of Arizona 
vith 


come to an 
believe that 
which 
agreement 


is 
the necessity 
‘\ those 
to 


and 


Congress 


obtain 
the 


throw 


not come 


balance 


future, 
enacted, 


and 
the 
Ari- 
but 
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water this is 


ers River, which be used by 


State 
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nothing 
vil 


do 
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that 


The can 
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every ounce of energy she against 


const 


possess 
Arizona but she will 
rights to the Colorado River by bringing 
the of the United St She will 
ery known means to delay the construction of any dam, the building 
the effect of which is to deprive the State of Arizona of 
proportionate u of of the 
to do that; there is nothing else for 


CALIFORNIA LIBERAL 


to 


pro 


to take that be 
with 


Supreme 


regrets tion, compelled 


her respect 


lings in Court ates. 


use 
ny works 
River 
to do. 


Colorado 


my State 


and the waters 


will 


have 
CAN AFFORD TO BE 
that position? <A great State 
enough not to need all the benefits she is demanding from the 
River. The lower Colorado River Basin an economic unit. 

is but a night's ride by railroad train from Phoenix to Los Angeles, 
(| people frequently make the trip by automobile in a day. If Arizona 
prospers, it will be sure to benefit one of the great cities of the world 

e coming Angels need the 

California can afford not only to 
There is no ity the narrow. 
and California alone—shall get all the benefit 
the River. Arizona rightfully con- 
Colorado the water in the river, and the 
of that State, just as much as 


Why place Arizona in like California 
ricl 


lorado is 


will 
n 


metropolis at Los s crops grown on 


\t be just 


lands 
liberal, 


irrigated 
but 
that California 
ressional action 
of the 
river to 
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t Arizona necess for selfish 
ttitude 
on Colorado 
ide l bed River, 
| of natural ts 
oul is a natural asset and resource of Alabama and iron ore of Minne 
\ \rizona entitled for the her 
that reasonable payment in 
present the Congress of the 
States should not act this bill, but should make known 
California that can not come here and have a bill 
through which does an injustice to other States, 
Mr. RAMSEYER. How much of the land along 


where 


iit 
that be as 
natural 
lieu of 
United 
to the 
forced 


to compensation of 
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mstances 
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all 


use 
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Ss 
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State 


of she 


the Colorado River, 


it flows through the State of Arizona and along the boundary 
of Arizona, is public land? 


of the Stat: 





apportion the waters of | 
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Mr. Haypen. A very large part of it. TI would say that 90 per cent 
of the lands adjoining the Colorado River in Arizona is either in the 
public domain or in the national park or in Indian reservations, title 
to which is in the United States. Arizona concedes that the Federal 
Government has complete control over the public lands. The of 
Arizona can not enter upon the public lands to do anything toward the 
development of that river without the concent of Congress. While the 
United States has jurisdiction over the public lands, the jurisdiction 


State 


and control over the water is in the State of Arizona. The State is 
completely sovereign there and her consent must be likewise obtained 
before anything can be done. 

Mr. RAMSeEyeER. You do not claim title to the banks and the bed of 
the river that is on public land? 

Mr. Haypen. Arizona claims title te the bed wherever the Colorado 
River is navigable 

Mr. RaMSe#yYER. Even though the Federal Government owns ti land 
on both banks of the river? 

Mr. Haypen. Yes; that does not give the United States title to the 
river bed While the enabling act admitting Arizona to the nion 
contained a condition that Arizona would never claim title to publi 
lands, there is nothing in that act which prevented the State of 
Arizona from acquiring title to the bed of a navigable stream upon its 
admission into the Union upon an equality with all the other States 

Mr. RAMSBEYER. You could not get to the bed, because the Federal 

| Government owns the land. 
TWO SOVEREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

Mr. HAyYpEN. There are two sovereigns to be satisfied The Federal 
Government owns the public lands, and nothing can be done without 
its consent. The State of Arizona has control of the bed of the rive 
ind the flowing water, and nothing, likewise, can be done without its 
consent 

Mr. BANKTirAD. You stated that there are two alternatives, one by 
igreement among the States and the other by submitting this question 
of the appropriation of water to the Supreme Court of the United 
States For my information, will you tell me what would be the 
process for initiating an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for distribution of these waters among the several States? 

ir. Haypen. All that is necessary is for some one State to file an 
original suit in the Supreme Court of the United States, just as was 
done in the case of Colorado against Kansas or Colorado against 


Wyoming. 
During the delivery of Mr. ASHuRST’s speech, 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. ASHURST. Yes; for a question. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cameron in the chair). 


The Senator will state it. 
Mr. BLEASE. I demand the presence of a quorum. 
Mr. ASHURST. I decline to yield for that purpose. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the regular order 
Mr. BLEASE. The Senator has a right to speak twice on his 


amendment. A demand for a quorum is made now, and a quo- 
rum should be present. 


Mr. ASHURST. I do not deem that the Senator rises in 
hostility to my attitude. 
M BLEASE. On the contrary, Mr. President, I think the 


Senator is unconsciously going beyond his own physical ability, 
and I think it would be a courtesy to him to demand a quorum 





at this time; and if for any reason a quorum should not be 
here, it would not take him from the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has declined to 
yield 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator with all my heart 


Mr. ASHURST resumed his speech. After having spoken for 
some time, 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempo! Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield for a question 

Mr. GOFF. Will not the Senator yield for the suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me say to the able Senator from West 
Virginia that I believe his suggestion is prompted by a desire 
to relieve a tense situation here I oceupied the floor for 
three hours on the 21st opposing this bill, and I have ocennpied 
the flocr for three hours this morning. In the earlier part 
of the evening I occupied the floor an hour, and in good faith 


I yielded to many Senators 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not yielded for that purpose 


Mr. BLEASE. 


I am not asking the Senator to yield. 
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Mr. GOFF. May I say, in reply to the Senator 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me finish this: Whereupon my cour- 
tesy in yielding was later construed as an attempt to take | 
part in some frivolous filibuster; hence I shall not yield for 
any motion that might cause the Senate to suspect that I am 
encouraging any frivolous motions. 

Mr. GOFF. I merely wanted to suggest, in reply to the 
Senator, that since I had come here at the hour of 2.30 this 
morning to hear the distinguished Senator, I was prompted 
not by either hostility or a desire to filibuster, but I wanted 
other Senators who had not come here to hear the distinguished 





Senator from Arizona, 
Mr. ASHURST. Many thanks. | 
Mr. GOFF. Certainly; and I should like to have others 

come here. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me finish this, Mr. President, and then 


I will yield 


I hnve not many supporters on this subject—— 
Mr. BLEASE. Oh, yes; the Senator has. 
Mr. ASHURST. There are not many Senators in this Cham- 


ber now who are friendly to my attitude on this bill. Of that 
T make no complaint. When this contest began several Senators 
asked questions of me, and whilst I would not resort to the un- | 
seemly procedure of calling witnesses, but if it were necessary 
I could call 40 Senators who would testify that I have always 
suid, “ Do not solve this enormously important question on the 
basis of friendship. Vote your convictions, because this is as 
important a bill as any you shall ever consider.” 

I was led to make such replies, partly by my own philosophy 
and partly by a lesson I learned in the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate from the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. GorF]. | 
A matter arose which might have been of importance to him, | 
but he said, “I want Senators to decide this question on its | 
merits, and to disregard any personal feeling I may have in | 
the matter.” | 

That is the conduct a Senator should pursue. No Senator 
who is a friend of mine will pay me much of a compliment or | 
pay himself much of a compliment if he votes against this | 
bill because of any friendship for me. It is too large a ques- | 
tion to be thus approached. This bill means the life of a State; 
and Senators will pardon me if I seem at times to speak with 
asperity. Into the trembling scales here, where we are ae 
ing this vital bill, no consideration for a Senator’s feelings | 
or for his political future must be permitted to enter or sway | 
the balances. This bill deals with a region—the Colorado River 
Basin—richer than that which Pizarro added to the dominions 
of Charles V, and more splendid than the empire of the Crsars. 

I appreciate more than I am able to express the manifesta- 
ticns of personal sympathy that have been expressed regarding 
myself upon this subject. I have already said that this con- 
test not going to diminish the admiration I have always 
borne for the two California Senators. 

Nobody shall lead me into any pasture where I must interrupt 
the esteem I entertain for them. This is going to be a savage | 
fight. Do not beguile yourselves into the belief that this is | 
going to be a soft-glove affair. This is a fight to a finish, 
Marquis of Queensberry rules or London prize-ring rules, so far 
as the genial Presiding Officer and the rules of the Senate 
permit. 

Now, the amendment I have just offered proposes that in- 
stead of the site of the dam being located by politicians, a com- 
mission of engineers to be appointed by the President of the 
United States shall locate the dam site. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona, and 
on that question the yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 
answered to their names: 


is 


Ashurst Goff McMaster Pittman | 
Blease Gould McNary Schall 
Bratton Hawes Mavfield Sheppard 
Cameron Howell Moses Shortridge | 
Deneen Johnson Norris Stephens 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Nye i 
Verris Kendrick Phipps 
Frazier La Follette Pine 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-nine Senators hav- | 


ing answered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now 
take a recess. 

The PRESIDE*'T pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of the absentees. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Rosinson of Arkansas answered to his name when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the absentees to attend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
execute the order of the Seyate. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia will state it. 

Mr. GOFF. Can a minority of the Senate keep the majority 
of the Senate in session during its absence? I would just like 
to know. This may be an early hour to ask the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In view of the manner in 
which the parliamentary inquiry is propounded, the Chair is 
inclined to answer in the negative, inasmuch as a minority can 
not keep the majority in session during the absence of the 
majority. 

Mr. GOFF. Then I will join in the request that the Sergeant 
at Arms bring in the absent Members of the Senate, in order 
that they may not only attend this session of the Senate, but 
that they may appreciate by being present what they have been 
missing by their absence. [Laughter.] 

After a little delay, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the order entered upon the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NeeLy] been vacated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not, and the Chair 
will supplement that by saying that he has directed the Ser- 
geant at Arms to proceed under that order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well, Mr. President; I thank the 
Chair. 

After a little further delay, 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I rise to another parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Virginia will state it. 

Mr. GOFF. How long, under the rules, must a minority of 
the Senate remain in session? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
itself. 

Mr. GOFF. 
quiry. 

At 5 o'clock a. m. 
swered to his name. 


The clerk will call the roll 


The Sergeant at Arms will 


Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


The Senator from Wisconsin 


The Senator from West 


Until a majority presents 
I see. The answer is as indefinite as my in- 


Mr. Curtis entered the Chamber and an- 


At 5 o'clock and 3 minutes a. m. Mr. Neery entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 
Mr. GOFF (at 5.50 o’clock a. m.). Mr. President, may I 


make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SxHeEpparp in the chair). 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOFF. Is the Senate in session when the floor is va- 
cant? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate is in session until 
a motion to adjourn or to recess has been made and carried. 

Mr. GOFF. I move that the Senate take a recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the motion proposed by the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Guass]; 

The Senator from Ohio {[Mr. WiLtts] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLar]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrans] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; and 


I desire to announce the fol- 
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The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLLerr] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama |Mr. UNbDERWoop]. 

I am not advised how any of these Senators would vote on 
this question if present. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to an- 


nounee that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] is absent | 


from the Senate in attendance on the funeral of former Senator 
Saulsbury. 
The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 17, as follows: 
YEAS—13 


Ashurst Deneen Moses Stephens 
lease Ferris Phipps 
(Cameron Goff Pine 
Curtis Gould Robinson, Ark, 
NAYS—17 

Bratton Jones, Wash. Neely Sheppard 
Copeland Kendrick Norris Shortridge 
razier La Follette Nye 
Hiowell McMaster Pittman 
Johnson Mayfield Schall 

NOT VOTING—65 
Layard Gerry McNary Steck 
Bingham Gillett Means Stewart 
Borah Glass Metcalf Swansqn 
Lroussard Gooding Norbeck Trammell 
Bruce Greene Oddie Tyson 
Capper Hale Overman Underwood 
Caraway Harreld Pepper Wadsworth 
Couzens Harris Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale ilarrison Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Hawes Reed, Pa. Warren 
du Pont Heflin Robinson, Ind, Watson 
hdge Jones, N. Mex, Sackett Weller 
Edwards Keyes Shipstead Wheeler 
irnst King Simmons Willis 
less Lenroot Smith 
Iletcher MeKellar Smoot 
George McLean Stantield 


So Mr. Gorr’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON (at 6.25 a. m.). Mr. President, I ask for a 
report from the Sergeant at Arms under the order of the Sen- 
ate last made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FrRaAzter in the chair). A 
report from the Sergeant at Arms is requested. The Sergeant 
aut Arms will report under the order of the Senate. 

Sergeant at Arms Barry. I have not been very successful in 
serving notices under the arrest order. I am now calling on 
Senators to explain about the second order, which merely directs 
ine to request attendance and I am requesting their attendance. 
It thought that in a short time there will be a quorum, 
because a number of the Senators have answered that they will 
come to the Senate. As it is getting later in the morning I 
think that soon they will all answer. 


is 


Mr. Boran was called and told about the order and the re- 
quest, and he said he understood. 

Mr. Ernst said he would come, 

Mr. Keyes said he would come. 

Mr. METCALF said he would come. 

Mr. Wapsworrs is coming. 

Mr. DALE, no answer. 

Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, no answer. 

Mr. STEWART, no answer. 

From the others with whom communication was had there | 
was nO answer, but as the morning approaches more are 


unswering, as shown by this list of Republican Senators, and 
it is thought that in a short time a quorum will be present. 


At 6 o'clock and 47 minutes a. m. Mr. WapswortsH entered 
the Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 7 o'clock and 23 minutes a. m. Mr. Caprer entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 7 o’clock and 37 minutes a. m. Mr. Ernst entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 7 o'clock and «0 minutes a. m. Mr. RANSDzZLL entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 7 o'clock and 44 minutes a. m. Mr. Wausau of Massachu- | 


setts entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 


At 7 o'clock and 45 minutes a. m. Mr. WATSON entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 7 o'clock and 46 minutes a. m. Mr. Watsa of Montana | 
entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 7 o’clock and 47 minutes a. m. Mr. DALE entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 7 o’clock and 53 minutes a. m. Mr. “7ARRELD entered thi 
Chamber and answered to his name. 


At 8 o’clock and 9 minutes a. m. Mr. Fess entered the Cham- | 


ber and answered to his name. 

At 8 o'clock and 11 minures a. m. Mr. SmirH entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name, 

At 8 o’clock and 14 minutes a. m. Mr. GREENE entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name 


At 8 o’clock and 25 minutes a. m. Mr. HARRISON entered the 
Chamber and answered to his pame, 
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|] At 9 o’clock and 5 minutes a. m. Mr. Warren entered the 
| Chamber and answered to his name. 
| At 9 o’clock and 7 minutes a. m. Mr. Wituis entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 
| At 9 o’clock and 10 minutes a. m. Mr. Gooprtne, Mr. Epar, 
Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. Kryes, Mr. McKetiar, Mr. 


OVERMAN, and Mr. BINGHAM entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I understand the pending 
amendment to Senate bill 3351, as offered by the Senator from 
Arizona |Mr. AsHurst] to the amendment of the committee. 
provides for a board of engineers who would be authorized to 
recommend a place for the location of the proposed dam on the 
lower Colorado River. That amendment is somewhat similar 
to the one which I sent to the desk two or three days ago, 
which was printed, and which provided that the dam be located 
at Boulder Canyon, Black Canyon, or such other advantageous 
place as may, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
be found more suitable. I shall advert to that amendment later. 

For some time past I have been convinced that a dam should 
be constructed on the lower reaches of the Colorado River pri- 
marily for flood control, and that in the erection of a dam we 
could well consider the advisability of making it high enough 
not only to provide the supply of water which might be found 
necessary for irrigation and domestic uses but at the same time 
to provide for the development of hydroelectric power which 
would mean a very large output. In my judgment a market 
for such power, while not there to-day, would soon come, be 
cause there is a growing demand, and I believe California, 
Arizona, and Nevada can within a reasonable length of time 
absorb the hydroelectric horsepower which could be produced 
at a dam of the capacity which has been recommended by the 
various engineers. 

As I have stated, the primary purpose would be flood con- 
trol. I have endeavored to spend as much time as has been 
available in the study of the question. I have attended nearly 
all the hearings of the Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, and also accompanied the committee on its trip 





| to California, Arizona, and Nevada in the fall of 1925. It is 
true, as stated by the Senator from Arizona |Mr. AsHuRsT] 
that the committee did not find it convenient, because the time 
was not available, to visit dam sites other than the one at 
Black Canyon, which is commonly known as Boulder Canyon 
The two terms are not exactly synonymous, but the general 
location is the same, Black Canyon being a little lower down 


the river than Boulder Canyon proper, I believe. 


there are a number of reports of engineers, Government em- 
ployees, who scouted the river and the entire territory over 
the past several years, but I have been unable to find any re- 


port in which any committee of engineers has agreed in recom- 
mending that one certain location on the lower Colorado River 
would be preferable for the purpose of constructing a high dam 
over other locations on the stream. In passing, I may say that 
I have recently introduced a resolution which would provide 
for an examination along the lines I have just suggested 

Mr. President, I have been in favor of the building of a dam. 
I think when a dam is built that it should be the high dam 


which has been suggested. I want to see the construction of 
that dam commenced as soon as possible and pushed to 
completion. 

jut, Mr. President, I think there are questions involved and 
obstacles in the way which can not be overcome immediately. 


I believe that a careful examination should be made before the 
definite location of the dam is decided upon. 

I also feel that we should be informed and that the com- 
mittee sheuld determine what other steps, if any, are necessary 
for flood control after the dam has been erected and completed, 


| because the damage heretofore has occurred in the Imperial 
Valley, well down the river. Some injury has occurred at 
Yuma, but practically all damage has taken place below the 
outlet of the Gila River, where it joins the Colorado River. It 
| is true that reservoirs, one of which has already been com- 
pleted and another of which is in course of construction on the 
Gila River, will in a measure lessen the danger from great 
floods coming out of the Gila River. That river is essen- 


tially a flash stream: that is to say, flood periods come on very 
suddenly, are very high, and pass very quickly; but it only 
takes a very short time for the current which comes down the 
| Colorado River in flood stage to cut through the embankments, 
which are composed of silt. 

The secondary use of the water for irrigation and domestic 
‘ purposes is such as should properly repay the additional ex- 
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pense required for that use, and, further, the hydroelectric 
power should be produced at a cost which will enable its sale, 
after allowing a fair return for the use of the water, so as to 
repay the extra cost of the high dam, as against the lower one, 
which could properly be allocated to that use. I believe the 
demands for water in the lower -Colorado River Basin for all 
of the three uses specified are such as to justify the construc- 
tion of a high dam, as disclosed in the testimony secured by the 
House and Senate committees. 
provision of the pending bill to which I seriously object 
the Secretary of the Interior with authority to 

the hydroelectric plant in connection with the 
lam shall be built and operated by Federal authorities 
an outlay some $35,000,000 and the output sold at the 

witehboard or whether the right to use the water shall be 
leased to municipalities, corporations, or individuals, in 
event the plants to be constructed by private enterprise, the 
Government to receive a revenue for the use of the water. 

Mr. President, I have not endeavored to ascertain the views 
any ‘rr companies which might possibly be interested, or 
hose that could not possibly be interested, as to 
manner in which they would prefer to contract for the hydro- 
electric power that might be produced; but it seems to me that 
their desire would be to have the Government build the plant, 
thereby securing the current at the switchboard without incur- 
rine any risk and without having been put to the expenditure 
necessiury to construct the plant. 

It is true that the Government can supply the money at a 
lower rate of interest than it may be secured by private enter- 
prise, a possibly of 1 per cent. But, Mr. President, 
it mms to me that the power companies should be willing and 
would be willing to enter into leases giving them the right to 
use water and paying on a kilowatt-hour basis for the 
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hydroelectric energy produced in plants which they would them- | 


selves erect. 

As 1 say, I have had no communication with them. I did 
receive a note from an old-time acquaintance of mine, who, I 
think, is conneeted with one of the electric railways in New 
Englund, At 
of vocations. He said, in effect, that he believed the power 
compahies would be willing to contract and pay for the right 
to use the water, provided they had a market for the power 
and provided also that the power would not cost them more 
than they could secure it for elsewhere. 

Mr. President, for myself, from what little insight I have 
{| into the business, merely as an investor, I would say that 
I owned or controlled an electrical company that was in 
sition to distribute electric power, hydro or steam, in Cali- 
ornia or in the region of which we are speaking, personally I 
would prefer to buy the power at the switchboard just as is 
written in this bill. 

But I am opposed to that method. as it would take the Gov- 
ernment into a producing or manufacturing business. If we 
are to embark on that course, there is no telling how far we 
may go in the matter, not to say competing with private en- 
terprise, because largely the districis to be developed are 
hot now provided with power facilities and electrical facilities, 
Perhaps not in our generation, though probably in the next 


bia 


1 
i 
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50 vears, many high dams may be erected on the Colorado River 
nlone, and in every instance the opportunity to produce hydro- 
electric power will be or should be utilized. 

We have in the northwestern section of the country a very 
lar stream, the Columbia River, which is comparable with 


Colorado River in many respects, draining a vast territory. 


An investigation of that stream and of the basin is being made 
at the present time for the use of water for agricultural pur- 
oses, and the first estimate that comes to our committee for 


of the first dam proposed to be erected on that stream 
$45,000,000, without figuring anything whatever for the 
hydroelectric plant or a canal to supply with water the lands 


} 
t] 
is 


to be irrigated. That dam would be only one of a series on the 
river, as I understand. 

Then we have the St. Lawrence River project, and there are, 
no doubt, many others of magnitude: so that if the door is 


© opened and the precedent established every section in the 


nited States where high dams may be erected will be asking 
that they be treated in the same way as we treat the Colorado 
htiver 

Mr. President, I believe that private enterprise will will- 
ingly undertake the erection of the hydroelectric plants. The 
he evid f that is the fact that several filings were made 
on the Colorado River by people backed with ample funds, who 

uld pay for the construction of the dam structures as well 


e |} ir nlants, 


ele and that, too, without expecting to 
» any benefit from irrigation enterprises, 


that | 


the | 


least, he was so associated the last time I knew | 
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Throughout our hearings in the West and here in Washing- 
ton the question was asked repeatedly whether or not the pro- 
posed dam could be financed without calling upon the Federal 
Treasury for funds. The inquiry may not have been stated in 
those exact terms, but was put in this way, namely, Were those 
who expressed an interest able to finance themselves? In 
answer to that question we were repeatedly told they were: 
and in many instances we were told that municipalities and cor- 
porations were prepared and able to finance themselves if the 
dam could be assured. I would understand that to mean that 
they would raise the money themselves in the usual form of 
issuing bonds or in some other manner, but not that they were 
to make loans from the United States Government or that 
the Treasury was to advance the money without demanding 
any obligation for repayment other than a mere verbal promise 
to pay or a promise to use the structures that might be erected, 
without guaranteeing in any way that the full amount of the 
The bill as written leaves that 
in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior to determine. 

Before passing from that topic, Mr. President, I wish to say 
for myself that if I felt at any time in voting on any feature of 
this bill or the bill itself that my personal interest in any way 
was influencing me or affecting my vote, I should refrain from 
voting; but as I see it and as I now feel 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Sena- 
tor from California? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will ask the Senator to wait a moment until 
I finish the sentence. As I now feel, when the vote comes on 
the question of the hydroelectric plants, I shall in all probabil- 
ity be voting against what might be the wishes of the manage- 
ment of a company in which I am interested. 

Mr, JOHNSON. What does the Senator mean when he says 
his “ personal interest” ? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, I think it is well known that I have been 
a stockholder in a power company that was organized in Den- 
ver, Colo., many years ago for the purpose of furnishing power 
for the mining ventures in Nevada, and which was afterwards 
extended down into California and became the Nevada-Califor- 
nia BHlectric Co., in which I have a reasonable though not a 
controlling interest. I am not a member of the board. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What is the name of the company, please? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Nevada-California Electric Corporation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is there any other electric company in 
which the Senator is interested? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is a holding company. It has subsidi- 
aries, one of which is the Southern Sierras Power Co, in the 
Imperial Valley. I think it is called there the Imperial Valley 
Ice Co. or some similar name. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the 
power to southern California? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, yes; it furnishes power to the Imperial 
Valley at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the holding company furnish power in 
Nevada? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No. There is another subsidiary there of a 
somewhat similar name—the Nevada-California Power Co. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is not the Senator its present owner? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I have no controlling interest and I do 
not know that I am the largest owner, though I may be. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is a corporation—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. What does the Senator desire to know? 
glad to have the Senator ask me questions. 








Southern Sierras Co. furnish 


I am 


Mr. JOHNSON. I am trying to develop what the Senator 
said. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And I am trying to answer the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Colorado spoke of his 


personal interest. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to know what that personal interest 
is in connection with the development of power in the South- 
western section. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It lies in the possibility that a company in 
which I am interested may in some way desire to contract for 
a portion of the power that may be produced or to join with 
other companies in the building of a plant or some work that 
might help to develop and make use of the power that might be 
produced at the Boulder dam. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So that if the Boulder dam project were 
consummated the Senator’s company would be a_ prospective 
purchaser or a prospective contractee for power at the Boulder 
dam? 


Mr. PHIPPS. Possibly so. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. And it is because of the Senator’s knowledge 
of power and power companies, as I understood him, that he 
ays he would not leave the option in the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to construct the works. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct in a sense; but my reasons 
are that I think it is too much authority to lodge with any 
official of the Government, even though he may be the head of 
a department. The question might :be determined during the 
administration of the present incumbent, or it might be deter- 
mined by some one not yet named. I intended to touch on 
hat later in my remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON. One other question, and I will not disturb 
the Senator further. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It does not disturb me at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As I understood the Senator, he stated, 
from his knowledge of power companies, that power companies 
would not wish the alternative provision authorizing the Secre- 
tary to build? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, I do not believe that they would object to 
that being in the bill. I think their natural inclination would 
he to endeavor to contract with the Secretary for hydroelectric 
ower at the switchboard instead of leasing the right to use 
the water, and that it might in that way come to the point 
where the Secretary would be impressed with the belief that 
the return to the Government under the alternative plan would 
be larger by contracting for sale of the hydroelectric power 
at the switchboard rather than leasing the right to use the 
water. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But I understood the Senator to say, from 
his knowledge of power companies, that in his opinion power 
companies would prefer to contract for the water, and the 
power companies would not desire the alternative provision 
exercised by the Government. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No, no; I said that the power companies 
would prefer to contract for the delivery of the hydroelectric 
current at the switchboard, and not to lease the use of the 
water for power purposes; but I did not mean to intimate that 
they objected in any way. I have never heard that anyone has 
objected, on the part of any power company, to having the 
alternative provision in this bill. I am the one that is objecting 
to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me ask the Senator which would be 
more profitable to power companies; to have the alternative pro- 
vision carried out by the Secretary of the Interior or to lease 
water? 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
| think. 

Mr. JOHNSON. State it any way you wish. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Stating it the other way, in my judgment, the 
Government is much better off from every standpoint to lease 
ihe right to use the water than it is to undertake the business 
of erecting hydroelectric plants, 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Government is better off doing that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And the power companies 
off if the alternative provision were exercised, 

ent built? 

Mr. PHIPPS. 


the 


The question should be stated the other way, 


would be better 
and the Govern- 


That would be my personal judgment; but I 
do not pose as an authority. Since I came to the Senate eight 
years ago I have had nothing to do with active business. I 
leave all that to my secretary and my son, who is an able 
young man. I have not followed the details. I get a statement 
and look at it, and it goes in the file nine times out of ten. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Do the Senator’s secretary and son man- 
age, operate, conduct, and control the particular electrical com- 
panies of which he has spoken? 

Mr PHIPPS. No; the secretary has nothing whatever to do 
with them. My son is in the management. 

Mr. JOHNSON. He manages the company? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; he does not manage it; but he is one of 
the members of the board and is an officer of the company; but 
I do net know that that is a matter that will interest the Sen- 
ate or the general public. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I must disagree with the Senator there. It 
is extremely interesting from the standpoint of the construction 
by the Government on the one hand of the power plant, or the 
leasing of the water without the construction on the other hand. 
‘The Senator, if he will pardon me, would be an expert witness 
on that subject. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
regard. 

Mr. PILIPPS. I thank the Senator 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator could say whether the 
power companies would prefer the one scheme or the other 
carried out. 


Oh, no; I could not qualify as such at all. 


The Senator, I think, is too modest in that 
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Mr. PHIPPS. No, I can not; because, as I said at the outset 
of my remarks on that topic, I have not been in touch with 
them. I have not even asked a member of the company of 
which we have been talking what they would prefer, so I am 
not informed as to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let us take the Senator’s knowledge of a 
concern or corporation such as he formed, and such as his son 
is one of the managers of at the present time. Would that 
company, in the Nenator’s opinion, prefer the construction by 
the Secretary of the Interior of the works and the leasing of 
the units of power then, or the leasing of the water merely for 
the power? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That would depend very much on the market 
for money at the time, It would depend upon a number of 
things, I should say to the Senator. The main objection that | 
have is to the Government gving into a manufacturing business 
I think that the other elemeuts that enter, which a power com- 
pany would naturally consider, would be that while the Gov- 
ernment has, say, a 4 per cent interest rate, the company would 
hardly expect to borrow on its own bonds for less than 5 per 
cent, and it could not borrow up to the full amount of the 
expenditure. There must be a margin. Then comes the ques 
tion of deciding upon the definite plans; and the power com- 
panies, with their trained experts who have grown up in the 
business or who are paid larger salaries than our Government 
engineers are paid, are, perhaps, better qualified to say just 
what machinery should be put in the plant and how it should 
be designed so as to find the capacity that would be best suited ; 
and then, after the plant is erected, the question of operation 
and management. Those are elements that all enter into the 
consideration which a power company would naturally give to a 
proposition if it were put to them in the alternative. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I assume that here is presented a par- 
ticular scheme by which there are alternative provisions; and 
may I ask, with that naked scheme presented by a bill, whether, 
in the judgment of the Senator, the power companies would 
prefer the one or the other? 

Mr. PHIPPS. ‘That 1 have tried to answer by saying it 
would depend upon many elements that the power companies 
necessarily would have to consider—the question of financing——— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let us assume that there was financing 
that was appropriate: Which would the power company prefer? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I can not answer the Senator on that point. 
I have no information that would qualify me to make a reply 
to that inquiry. 


Mr. JOHNSON. That is all I desired. The Senat is un- 
able to answer it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I refer the Senator to my previous state- 
ments. Mr. President, I do not care to give a description of 


the proposed site at the Black Canyon I mentioned the fact 
that I visited it a year and a half ago. I expressed myself at 
the time as believing that it was an ideal site, perhaps the 
most attractive site for the purpose of storing water that I 
had ever seen. I have not seen all of the sites on the Colorado 
River by any means, and unfortunately I did not sce the other 
sites that have been mentioned by other Senators, 

The real problem is flood control; and I think subject 
has been fairly well covered by other speakers. I not care 
to dwell upon it at length; but I have been convinced for some 
time that the Government has a duty to provide that control. 
It has recognized that obligation, I think, by affording to the 
Yuma enterprise in Arizona funds that have been and are to be 
expended in protecting the levees along the irrigated lands 
bordering the Colorado River. 

It true that since the last break in the river 
that the break which occurred in 1905 and was 
1907—there is better protection in the form of levees built 
of cribbing and filled with stone, or the stone without eril 
bing, than there had been prior to that time; but there is dan 
ger—and in this case eternal vigilance is the price of safety 
because any slight deflection in the course of the channel will 
throw the full body of the stream against of these levees 
at an angle. Instead of its crowding over the top of the levee, 


that 


is in 1907 
close ad in 


is, 


up 


one 


it burrows underneath until the structure crumbles and falls 
into the water and is swept away, and the stream rushes 
through. 

It is true that the Imperial Valley irrigation district, as I 


believe it is called, has annually expended large sums of money 
in the upkeep of these levees; but recently there have been 
reports of a dangerous situation, and, as suggested to the Sen 
ators from California, I agree with the statement that was 


made that a reasonable means of protection—authority to the 
Secretary of War, perhaps, to act in case of emergency—should 
be granted by this Congress. 

The all-American canal is made one of the leading features of 
this bill. 


The purpose is worthy from more standpoints than 
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one. I motored along the line of the proposed canal from the 
- suggested intake near Yuma down through the sand dunes 
over the hills to the desert land and the high mesa at the 


upper or northerly end of the Imperial Valley. This project 
has been figured over year after year by engineers in an en- 
deavor to find the most effective means of bringing water to 
the lands of the Imperial Valley, including the mesa lands 
and the adjoining lands of the Coachella Valley, which lie to 


the west and slightl’ northwest. As I am informed, the route 
that has been practically agreed upon by all of them is through 


these sand dunes, involving very heavy cuts and fills of desert 
sand where the winds have drifted, year by year, these sands 
into hills in some cases higher than the gallery there, and in 
oth: cases as high as the ceiling of this Chamber. 

The upkeep of such a canal, which would be about 60 feet 
wide at its base, and on a one-and-a-half slope, and nearly a 
hundred feet wide at the top, or, perhaps, in some cases as 
wide 120 feet, is quite’a problem, involving not only heavy 
initial expenditures but an uncertain quantity in the matter of 
operation and maintenance. 

It has occurred to me tiat instead of limiting the proposed 
canal in the manner indicated in the bill, and by the language 
designating it, there should be a broader provision which would 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to authorize the lifting of 
the water from the river at some other point instead of con- 
ducting that water, as is now done, a distance of about 60 
miles over a circuitous route through the foreign country of 
Mexico, entailing, as it does, an obligation on the part of those 
who are responsible for this canal to turn over 50 per cent of 
the water conveyed to the residents of Mexico for irrigation 


as 


and other purposes, regardless of whether the United States, 
in the Imperial Valley, we will say. has under cultivation 
400,000 acres or more, whereas Mexico has under cultivation 


240,000 acres or less. 

I think it most desirable that the Imperial Valley supply 
should come over a route that does not pass through a foreign 
country, where all of the water that is turned out of the river 
for that valley will go to it, and not first have to pass through 
a foreign country, where it is a very easy matter, in handling 
the flood gates, to allow the people under the Mexican ditches to 
use much more water than they are justly entitled to under the 
agreeme ft. 

Mr. I esident, « am not an engineer, and, perhaps, I am not 
qualified to make an expressior as to what might be accom- 
plished there; but I have sugested an amendment which would 
permit the Secretary of the Interior and his assistants to exer- 
cise their judgment if it were found feasible to lift the water 
by pumping out of the river at a cost less than would be in- 
volved by the payment of interest on the original investment 
involved in digging the all-American canal through the sand- 
dune country. 

The attempt at a financial plan provided for in the bill, 
which IT understand the author of the measure now seeks to 
eliminate by an amendment, involves advances on the part of 
the United States Government to individuals, companies, or 
municipalities who agree to repay them, in the total sum of 


$125,000,000, to be carried at a rate of 4 per cent interest. If 
the money is to be advanced, I see no objection to the rate, 
but it is left with the Secretary of the Interior to decide 


whether the irrigation enterprises, and the production of hydro- 
electric power, either in plants built by the Government under 
this bill, or through the leasing of the right to use the water, 
shall repay to the Government within a period of 50 years the 
original advances, with interest. 

Mr. President, I think the item for the hydroelectric-power 
plants, which would involve, with interest, during the time of 
coustruction, an expenditure of about $35,000,000, should be 
eliminated from this bill, and for that purpose I presented an 
amendment two days ago, which has been printed. 

One provision of the bill is that the United States shall ratify 
the Santa Fe compact, not in its original form, the form in 
which it was signed by the representatives of the United States 
Government and the seven States at Santa Fe, but in a modi- 
fied form whereby partial ratification only is required. That 
is to say, a six-State compact containing provisions similar to 
that original seven-State compact was subsequently drawn up 
and agreed to by five of the six States. Since that time one 
State has withdrawn her adherence to the compact, leaving only 
five States who agree to be obligated under the same, and one 
of those States consents only on condition that this dam be 
built at Boulder Canyon, 

It does not seem to me that we have a feasible or workable 
proposition. Of the six signatory States referred to—Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, and California—the four 
upper-busin States had signed unconditionally; Nevada had 
signed, making five, and California ratified only conditionally, 
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as I have stated. Later Utah withdrew, something like a 
month ago, Utah was at perfect liberty to withdraw her sig- 
nature and assent to the compact, and every one of the other 
four States which signed unconditionally is equally at liberty 
to withdraw. They can withdraw at any time. I would not be 
surprised to see another of those States withdraw, although [ 
have no basis for saying that any move in that direction is 
contemplated, or has been recommended. 

The whole theory of the compact is unanimous consent: that 
is to say, it is an agreement under which the waters of the 
river were divided in such manner that the States would 
know whut they could do without being in danger of an attack 
in the courts by some sister State drawing from the same 


river. Colorado has had her experiences. We have been in 
the courts with Kansas; we have been in the courts with 
Nebraska. Even in the Supreme Court we feel we lost on a 


point where our people were confident that we were right and 


should have won. We want to avoid litigation. Since the 
decision of the Supreme Court I have mentioned, we have 


entered into a compact with New Mexico for a division of the 
waters of the La Plata River. We have entered into a compact 
with Nebraska for a division of the waters of the South 
Platte River. Our commissioner is now negotiating with those 
representing Nebraska and Wyoming for a compact covering 
the waters of the North Platte River. In short, the whole 
purpose of a compact is to allow the States to know what 
their rights are, what the citizens can do, and to avoid the de- 
lays and expense incident to carrying the differences through 
every court up to and including the court of last resort. 

Mr. President, I have never been able to find anything in 
the seven-State compact to which exception might be taken 
other than the point raised by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHuRST] with reference to division as between two basins 
rather than allocating to the States in the basin. That point 
did not touch the upper-basin States because of the geographi- 
cal location of the various tributaries of the Colorado and 
the main stream as it passes through Wyoming and Colorado, 
as it was found that each State could use the waters of the 
tributaries flowing through its domain, so to speak, without 
encroaching on the rights of any other State. 

The matter mentioned by the Senator from Arizona, the fail- 
ure to agree among the lower-basin States over the distribution 
of the water, appears to be in a fair way for settlement and 
determination, as stated by the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. President, I have faith that the seven-State compact 
could be made effective before the close of the present calendar 
year if the representatives of the three lower-basin States were 
given to understand that unless and until the seven-State com- 
pact is signed and made effective, no dam will be built on 
the Colorado River, either at Boulder Canyon or any other 
point; and that meanwhile the Federal Power Commission 
will refuse to issue permits for further construction on the 
main Colorado River or any of its branches. I have faith 
that the representatives of those States can and will get 
together. 

I am not overlooking the statement made by the able Senator 
from California |Mr. JoHNSoN] with reference to the demand 
of Arizona for a so-called royalty or tax on the hydroelectric 
power that might be produced at a dam located along the 
stream where Arizona claims to own the bed of the stream. 
There is always a point where the man who is selling some- 
thing finds that if he is asking too much he has no market. 
If, as intimated, the original figures suggested by Arizona were 
$6 per horsepower year, which would be equivalent, I am told, 
to .15 mills per kilowatt hour, Arizona would be standing in 
her own light to insist on such a royalty because that figure 
would represent 50 per cent of what the horsepower would cost 
to produce. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator believe that it is con- 
stitutional to pay Arizona a royalty for her power or does 
he believe that it is consistent with the Federal water power 
act for her to levy a royalty for her power? 

Mr. PHIPPS.. I am sorry that I have not gone into that 
question deeply enough to give the Senator from Wyoming an 
answer that would be worth anything. Not being an attorney, 
I am really unqualified to express an opinion on that point, 
and I am sorry. The Senator will remember that on our 
visit to Arizona, I think at Prescott, we came into contact with 
a certain attorney whom our chairman, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], requested to give us a brief on that 
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point. I believe the Senator received a copy of the brief. 
confess that there was one part of the testimony I never read, 
and I have read a great deal of it too. 

The seven-State compact to which I referred was signed in 
1922. That is a long time in which to have to wait for ratifi- 
cation. But California, having first ratified, withdrew and 
then, at the time she signed the six-State compact, she attached 
conditions, as I understand it, which would also apply to the 
seven-State compact. 

I have not been officially informed as to the reasons for 
Utah's withdrawal from the six-State compact, but she has 
withdrawn. That is the situation to-day. Four States are still 
signatories to the six-State compact without condition, and one 
is a signatory only with conditions, as I have already stated. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. May I ask the Senator if he would prefer 
not to be interrupted? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am perfectly willing to answer questions. 
I know the Senator is not going to propound any dilatory ques- 
I know the Senator is really interested. 

Mr. KENDRICK. And nothing is, in any way, I believe, too 
difficult for the Senator to answer. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I might differ with the Senator as to that, but 
I can assure him that it will not disturb me at all for him to 
make inquiries. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 


t10n. 
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That State 
alone, from my viewpoint, can divert the waters to successful 


reclamation and irrigation within its borders. That is the 
point I am trying to make. If Utah has withdrawn, all we 


can say to her is “ Hail and farewell” for the time being, 
but we will not by that fact interfere with her rights to her 
water, and we will not have occasion to be disturbed by it 
because of the further fact that she would not, in any event, 
acquire any priorities against us. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am giad to learn by inference that the Sen- 
ator has assurance that it is practically impossible for Utah 
to use and divert from the main channel of the Colorado River 
any waters for her own use so as to be in a position to set up 
her priorities as against Wyoming and Colorado and also old 
Mexico. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think that fact is admitted. I do not 
care to be quite definite about it, but that is my understanding. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator may be correct in his informa- 
tion. The fact that the waters of the tributaries could be so 
readily divided among the upper-basin States also led to the 
disclosure of the fact that Lees Ferry was approximately the 
proper dividing line as between the upper-basin States and the 
lower-basin States. 

The great trouble with the six-State compact, even if Utah 
came back in and California signed without condition, leaving 
Arizona out, is that Arizona would be free to appropriate water 


| for her uses and thereby be in position to set up priorities as 


In connection with the limited number of | 


States or the reduced number of States now signatory to the | 


compact, I am reminded to say to the Senator that one of the 
protests of Arizona against the compact was that it did not 
subdivide the waters of the river among the States. The Sena- 
tor, I believe, will agree with me that while that might have 
been a consistent contention for the States of the lower basin, 
nder the circumstances the physical conditions of the upper- 
basin States made such a division entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That point I have tried to explain. I have 
made that statement. I have acquired the belief in some way 
that, up to within a very few months ago, almost weeks ago, 
there was never any definite attempt by the representatives of 


| fire. 
buy into another 


against the claims of the upper-basin States. That is a danger 
which Colorado wants to avoid. A burnt child dreads the 
We have had our day in court and we are not inclined to 
lawsuit if we can help it. The seven-State 
compact would settle this question beyond any peradventure of 
doubt. It would avoid expensive litigation which would be 
certain to creep in, unless every one of the seven States agreed 
to the compact. Our present legal situation would not be im- 
proved at all unless we got the compact. We would have no 
legal protection against the nonratifying States. And yet I 
again express not only the hope but the belief that the seven- 


| State compact can and will be made effective and binding. 


the two States of Arizona and California to come to an agree: | 


ment as to a division of the water. IL am inclined to take the 
view of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] that there 


is no difficulty there that can not be overcome by conference | 


and a little patience. 

On the other point, I think that is a matter largely for Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. If the United States Government comes 
into the problem in any manner, then I would say we are in 
for lawsuits, because the United States authorities should never 


for a moment, in my judgment, admit that Arizona had the | 


right to assess royalties on the hydroelectric power produced 
where the dam is built within her borders, 

Mr. KENDRICK. But the Senator will, I believe, agree to 
the fact that both Arizona and Nevada would have the right 
to ask for a division of the power for their separate States? 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
ago, and the statement was 
from California [Mr. JoHNSON] 
on that seore, that the power which Nevada was not ready 
use now, but believed she would have need fof later 
could be reserved so that she might have it, and in the same 


made 
that 


two 


by th: able Senator 
there was no difficulty 


t 
Lu 


breath he said, “and Arizona can have the same if she 
wants it.” 
Mr. KENDRICK. The point to which I want to call the 


Senator’s attention is that, inasmuch as the physical condi- 
subdivide the waters between the upper-basin States, 
then for that very reason neither one of those States has any 
occasion for any anxiety because of priorities acquired against 
each other. That being true, it brings us to the point at issue 
in reference to the limited number of States and the fact that 
Utah has withdrawn. In effect, the priorities which may be 


tions 


acquired in the Colorado River against the upper-basin States | 


will be acquired by either Arizona, California, or old Mexico, 
and therefore the fact that Utah has withdrawn from 
compact would not afford any occasion for anxiety on the part 
of the upper-basin States. Our troubles are with 
basin States. 
Mr. PHIPPS. 


Pardon me, I would not go quite that far. 


The Senator will recall that the main stream of the Colorado | 


River flows through the State of Utah for quite a considerable 
distance. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; but I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the waters of Wyoming, the waters of Utah, 
and the waters of Colorado, in leaving the borders of those 
States, respectively, where they might be diverted, plunge 
into a rock-wall canyon a thousand miles long, 


That point came up in discussion a day or | 


the | 


the lower- 


on, | 





and therefore 





Mr. President, I prepared an amendment in the form of a 
substitute which I sent to the desk and had printed two days 
ago. That amendment provides for the ratification the 
seven-State compact before construction and that licenses on 
the river and its branches shall be suspended until the ratifica- 
tion shall be completed. To that I shall refer later. 

As I said in a statement recently made in Denver, Colo.. 
regarding this interstate agreement, I am firmly convinced that 
there must be voluntary ratification on the part of each inter- 
ested State in order to make the compact effective. This is the 
only method of settling possible controvérsies permanently and 
of putting the water of the stream to its highest beneficial use. 
It is the only satisfactory method; it is the only legal method 
to avoid proceedings in the courts which would prove costly 
and almost interminable. 

As to the proposed six-State compact provided for under the 
Swing-Johnson bill as originally drawn, if the bill passes Cali- 
fornia’s assent is certain, and it is almost equally certain that 
Arizona will not enter into the league of States, but will attack 
the constitutionality of the act in the courts. Now that Utah 
has withdrawn from the pact she would, in all probability, 
follow suit, 

I believe this attempted arrangement to be both unwise and 
dangerous. I believe that instead of settling water-right dis- 
putes among States, as was the original and main purpose, it 
will only lead to greater conflict and jeopardize Colorado River 
possibilities for years to come. Probably 10 to 15 years at least. 

My conclusion is based on two reasons at least: 

First. Forced settlements and coerced agreements are repug- 
nant to the American theory of government, except possibly as 
a last resort when all other means have failed. While I hold 
no brief for Arizona, and have at all times urged that she ratify 
his compact, she should do so voluntarily, and it seems to me 
that any attempt to force her hand is poor policy, if not, indeed, 
poor statesmanship. On the other hand, why must the upper 
States, such as Colorado, accept this Boulder Canyon project 
in its present form, including features to which they might 
properly object? Bear in mind that it is a project from which 
they can hope to derive no direct benefit. Why must the upper 
States accept this bill—this or nothing—merely because of their 
natural desire for the ratification of the Colorado River com- 
pact, a ratification which will not be complete in any event and 
may cause conflict rather than harmony among the States it is 
designed to serve? 


ot 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado yield to me? 
Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 
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Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator if he does not 
believe that not only all of the seven States but every State 
in the Union ought to be interested in the protection of the 
people of California against the floods of the Colorado River? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Absolutely; and I have so stated. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Just one more question. Does not the 
Senator believe that the construction work under the proposed 
Boulder Canyon dam would afford the safest and most secure 
protection that could be provided against those floods? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have stated in the earlier part of my re- 
marks that it would not be absolutely complete on account of 
the fact that the proposed dam site, and no doubt any other 
site that might be selected for a high dam, would be miles 
above the Gila River, which is a dangerous, flash stream, as 
the Senator knows. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; but if the Senator will permit fur- 
ther interruption, he will recall that there is now construction 
work proceeding on the Gila River that will have real effect 
and influence on controlling the waters of that river. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But not absolutely. I stated in the earlier 
part of my remarks to-day that one dam was constructed and 
another was now under way which would be helpful, but that 
will not afford complete protection. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But it will 
situation to a large extent. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I know beyond any question that it should be 
very helpful, but I am not informed at the moment as to the 
location of the territory which has caused these washouts in 
the past. Probably it is territory subject to the same form of 
a water curse that we have in Colorado and Wyoming, a real 
waterspout which might be termed torrential. 

To my mind, the fact can hardly be concealed that the main 
purpose of this bill is not flood control but hydroelectric power. 
I think the bill, when it shall pass—which I hope it will in an 
amended form—will make flood control so paramount that the 
Government officials will never dare allow it to be lost sight of. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator will concede that both of 
those purposes are very proper and consistent with each other? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; I am not opposed to them, I will say to 
the Senator; I have declared on the floor that I favor both of 
them, and I see many reasons why the Government is called 
upon and, in a way, has a duty to provide flood control, just 
as it does in the case of other streams, such as the Mississippi, 
for instance. 

Mr. President, the only real argument in favor of the bill 
which has been presented to Colorado citizens or which, in fact, 
can be offered, is that thereby the compact will be ratified; 
while as a matter of fact we already have the unconditional 
approval of five States—now four States—and can only expect 
one more, that of California, if the bill becomes law. I believe 
this method of obtaining approval of the agreement among the 
States, which is based on necessity or expediency, should only 
be adopted as a last resort. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming? 





be sufficient to control that 





Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 
Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I wish to state here that 
more than once it has been charged that California has im- 
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Mr. KENDRICK. I think the Senator has not mentioned the 
principal advantage that California enjoys in this situation— 

Mr. PHIPPS. But the Senator interrupted me. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is all right. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I should like to point out that while the 
people of the upper basin or those located on the upper levels of 
the Colorado River understand the economic law that applies 
to the use of the waters of the river in that the water used in 
the upper basin of the river has a very large return flow and is 
used over and over again on its way to the sea, California is 
situated at a lower point on this great river than any of the 
other States, and I seriously question whether she would ever 
note any difference in her water supply if every drop of water 
were diverted by the upper-basin States that could be diverted. 
I think her supply even in that event would be equal to every 
need that she would have. That was the thought in my mind. 
So, enjoying this advantage, she had less to gain by entering a 
compact than the upper-basin States. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator's views and my own «re quite in 
accord ; or, rather, I am quite willing to subscribe to everything 
he has said. I was intending to complete my answer to hiy 
initial inquiry. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. As I was saying, each of the seven States ad- 
mits that there should be a compact in order that they may have 
the benefit to be derived from the waters of the Colorado; most 
of them concur that the tentative agreement is an equitable one. 
California states that she will sign it if the Bouider Canyon dam 
is to be built, and Arizona indicates that a supplemental agree- 
ment among California, Nevada, and herself will solve the diffi- 
culty. I can not, therefore, escape the conclusion that further 
attempts to arbitrate differences and to obtain approval of the 
compact on a voluntary basis will accomplish the desired re- 
sult in a quicker, better, and more satisfactory manner than to 
force a partial adjustment through the agency of the Swing- 
Johnson bill. 

Mr. President, in the minority views of Congressman LEATH- 
ERWOOD on House bill 9826, which, I understand, is a com- 
panion or duplicate of the one here, Senate bill 3331, he calls 
attention to the fact that on page 11 of the committee report— 
referring to the majority report—there appears this statement: 


By “enthroning the Colorado 
States of Colorado and New Mexico, 
rights so essential to their future. 


River compact” it assures to the 
Utah, and Wyoming, the water 


In response to that statement of the majority side, he says: 


The above statement has no foundation either in fact or in law. 
The ready consent of California to the reducing of the height of the 
dam at Boulder Canyon from 605 feet to 550 feet proves conclusively 
that the above statement was not made in good faith. By consenting 
to the lowering of the dam to a height not to exceed 550 feet it will be 
possible for Arizona to construct two high dams between Boulder 
Canyon and Glen Canyon and also a third dam at Glen Canyon. Arizona 
is not bound by the terms of the compact and any appropriation of 
water that she might make by the construction of these dams would con- 
stitute \a priority against the upper States provided the appropriation 


| was prior in time to the application of the unappropriated water of the 


posed conditions involving an enormous expenditure upon entry | 


on her part into the compact. 
does not believe that California has something less to gain by 
the compact because of priorities than any other State in the 
group of seven? In other words, the question would be, Has 


I wish to ask the Senator if he | 


she any interest whatsoever in entering into the compact other | 
than, we will say, a desire to see the waters equitably divided | 


among the several States and also to secure the protection of 
her people, which is just as vital to her, at least, as perpetual 
rights to the water are vital to the States of the upper basin? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Now the Senator opens another door. The 
Senator is quite right in saying that California has already 
arranged to use and is using more water than any other of the 
Colorado River Basin States; and California is, perhaps, in a 
position to develop more rapidly than her sister States addi- 
tional lands to be brought under cultivation; but the Senator 
must remember that California has two forms of law in the 
matter of the acquisition of water rights, one being by appro- 
priation and the other riparian, and that circumstance would 
enter into the equation in the event of a contest which would 
go to the Supreme Court of the United States in a fight over 
priorities. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 

The PRESIDING 





Mr. President 
OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 


rado yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 
Mr. PHIPPS. 


I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 








river to beneficia! use by the upper States. Arizona is therefore in a 
position by the construction of these dams to gain a priority over the 
upper basin States to every acre-foot of water allocated to them by the 
Colorado River compact. There is not a single reservation in the bill 
that will protect Utah or any one of the upper basin States from such a 
contingency. Utah was given to understand that the purpose of the six 
State compact was to hasten a seitlement of the differences between 
Arizona and California, but if this bill is enacted into law California 
has no concern about reaching any agreement with Arizona. She will 
be fully protected and her sister States that have been so anxious to 
bring about a friendly solution of the whole problem, so that develop- 
ment in the lower river might go forward, will be left without any pro 
tection and at the mercy of a State not bound by the compact. If this 
bill is passed by Congress there will never be any ratification of the 
sevyen-State compact. California intimated that she intended to 
ratify with reservation until after the upper basin States had acted. 
There is not a single reservation in the bill that will protect Utah and 
the other upper States against the danger that I have just pointed out 


Mr. President, I am taking a little time to look at my notes, 
because I do not want to put anything in the Recorp that I 
think has already gone in; and I do not wish to occupy the 
floor of the Senate any longer than is necessary for me to 
present the statements that I have in mind, 

Mr, KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator. 


never 
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Mr. KENDRICK. I want to suggest to the Senator that he 
need not have any concern about putting material in the Recorp 
the second time, because, in case he finds it necessary to do so, 
it will not be the first time on record. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Does the Senator mean the first time the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has so offended, or is that a general state 
ment? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I mean it as a general statement. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. I did not want anyone 
to think that I might be the culprit the Senator had particu- 

rly in mind. 

Mr. President, in connection with the uses of water, domestic 
use is possibly greater in value and should be classed higher 
than water devoted to irrigation. I find in the same minority 
report, made by Mr. LearHEerwoop to the House, certain state 
ments which I desire to quote. Speaking of domestic water 
supply for Los Angeles and other towns in southern California, 
] quote: 


claim of Los Angeles for an additional water supply from the 


111e 
Colorado River for domestic purposes, even if sincere, is not well 
founded. The cost of taking water out of the Colorado River Basin 
to Los Angeles, even with power furnished by the taxpayers of the 


( try at 3 mills per kilowatt-hour, would be prohibitive. Francis L. 
Sellew, a consulting engineer of Los Angeles, Calif., submits the follow- 
. data as to the cost of taking water from the Colorado River Basin 
the divide into the Los Angeles Basin: 
“Under the plan proposed about 1,500 cubie feet per second are to 
be lifted against a head of 1,500 feet” 
I may say, parenthetically, that 
that head may be 1,750 feet— 


I have been informed that 


the cost of pumping alone being 5 cents per 100 cubic feet. (Mulhol- 


land, Senate hearings on Colorado River, October 26-27, 1925, p. 113.) 
* On this basis the cost of pumping will be 

One eecene.. wisi ei a ais 8 bd ld i es $0. 75 

One WARGO iid nen csowethtiabedtencemet —— _ 45. OO 

One ROU cccimateinnmintmaiee heer niainctnaeaiaecaaatieaccaeas 2, 700. 00 

On hl RE 2 a es ee eA A 64, 800. 00 

One WeRRu..cenetdbiii.db. aiid. on 2 é ..... 23, 652, 000. 00 


which at 6 per cent is the interest on $394,200,000.” 

Mr. Sellew further says: 

“The present supply for Los Angeles is obtained from Owens Valley, 
acre-feet 


which, in conjunction with Mono Lake, will yield 834,000 
nually. (California Board of Public Works—Report to Legislature, 
i923, Appendix A.) Allowing 80 per cent conservation, there results 


130 gallons per capita, is sufficient 
times the of 


585,000,000 gallons daily, which, at 


or 4,500,000 people, or at least four present population 


Los Angeles.” 

Mr. President, as a matter of information 
subject I desire to quote from the testimony 
II. Means, which is found in Report 1657, part 3, 
hearings on the Boulder Canyon project: 


on this same 
of Mr. Thomas 
of the House 


Mr. Haypen. Is it not true that to get water into Los Angeles from 
the Colorado River would require a lift of 1,200 feet, and as Mr. Mul 
holland told us, that would require, if the total quantity that the city 
needed were utilized, a continuous application of some 200,000 horse- 
power from the Colorado River to lift the water over the mountains; 
whereas, the water from Mono Basin and the upper reaches of the 


Owens River, if conserved and stored, would flow by gravity down to 


+} 


he city. Instead of using a tremendous quantity of power to lift it 
the city, the water would produce power as it came down? 
Mr. Means. The difference is this: In one case you have a drop 
about 4,000 feet, through power plants; in the other case you have 
lift water, according to Mr. Mulholland, 1,200 feet. My figures are 
1.500 feet—that the water will have to be lifted in order to bring it 


to Los Angeles. 


So we have in one case pumping water up 1,500 feet, and in the 
other case water falling down 4,000 feet. 

Mr. Haypgen. What is the value of the power that could be ex- 

cted from that fall of 4,000 feet? 

Mr. Means. The value of the power that could be extracted would 


be 


at 


sufficient to pay all of the cost of bringing the water to the city 
the present rates at which the city is selling power. * * *® 

Mr. Hayppen. Which you think would be most advantageous to 
he city of Los Angeles, in order to furnish a domestic water supply 


do 


for 5,000,000 people—to get the water from the Colorado River or to | 


get it from Mono Basin and the Owens River? 
Mr. Means. To get it from Mono Basin and the Owens River, for 
two reasons: First, the cheapness of the water, due to the power de- 
loped; that is to say, the power will pay the cost of getting the 
water to Los Angeles. And, second, the question of quality of the 


water, which is exceedingly important. 
It said that the water of the 
desirable for large city. When 


is not a 
Reclamation 


Colorado River 
I was in the 


has been 


water a 


Service [ had collected waters from all important western streams for 
chemical analysis. 


Among others we collected water nearly every 
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day from the Colorado River at Yuma; and we collected water from 
the Owens River. 

I may say that the results of those 
Water Supply Papers Nos. 237 and 274. 

Briefly, the Colorado River carries, on the average, about 700 parts 
of total solids per million parts of water and has considerable hard- 
ness. The Colorado River carries. 700 parts of total solids, as against 
288 in Owens River. The Colorado River carries 324 parts of hard- 


analyses were published in 


ness per 1,000,000 parts of water, as compared with 98 parts of 
hardness in the Owens River. 
Mr. HAYpEN. If the waters of the Colorado River were stored and 


desilted, and the clear water came out of the reservoir—— 


Mr. MEANS (interposing). This is in solution: it is not in suspension : 


it is material dissolved in the water. 

Mr. HAYpEN. It would be perfectly clear to the eye and still carry 
the solids? 

Mr. Means. Yes. In other words, the Colorado River carries twice 
the solidity of the Owens River, and nearly four times the hardness, 
making it not a satisfactory water for a large city. I ean say ithout 
fear of successful contradiction that if Los Angeles uses that water 
supply they will have the poorest water supply in America for a 


large city. 


Mr. President, I was glad to note in one of these statements 
} 


which I have read within the last few minutes a declaration to 
the effect that the 550-foot height proposed for the Boulder 
Canyon dam wouid still leave Arizona the opportunity to con- 
struct at least two power plants above Boulder Canyon and 
below Lees Ferry, or, say, at Glen Canyon and one or per- 
haps two other points. I think that Arizona should be left 
with an opportunity to develop her lands when she is ready 


to do 





so later on, and I realize that it may not be f ble 
to divert the water which would be impounded by the Boulder 
Canyon dim so as to introduce it on the higher mesa lands in 


Arizona, but I do think it important that Arizona’s opportunity 


to irrigate her own territory should be provided for, should not 
be overlooked. 
I desire to hurry on, but there are some remarks that I 


have made myself and some made by others which should be 


in the Recorp at about this point. I have made a statement 
heretofore as to power compunies, and I will not repeat it in 
full, to the effect that my impression is that corporations 
would prefer to have the Government put up the necessary 
$35,000,000 rather than erect the hydroelectric plants them 
selves. I further stated that it is admitted on all sides by 
those who favored Government ownership and by those who 
favored private operation that there is or will be a greater need 
for this additional power in the West; that there will be an 


ample market for it over and above the present consumption 
of power. Consequently, private and municipal corporations 
would welcome this additional supply, whether privately 
publicly operated, and are anxious for the early construction of 
a dam on the lower Colorado River. 

I have here a statement issued in 1924 and signed by the then 
members of the Federal Power Commission, Secretary of War 
Weeks, Secretary of the Interior Work, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, and would like to have a portion of it inserted 
in the Recorp without reading. 


or 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

In so far, at least, as the project proposed exceeds the requirements 
of flood control and irrigation, the bill proposes that the United States 
undertake a new national activity, namely, the business of constructing 
facilities for production of electric power for general disposition, an 
activity which if logically pursued has possibilities of demands upon 
the Federal Treasury in amounts far beyond those now involved in 
reclamation and highway construction combined. While the Uhited 
States has heretofore constructed power developments in connection 
with irrigation projects, these developments have been merely incl- 
dental to the projects, have been of a few thousand horsepower only, 
and have been primarily for use on the projects themselves. The con 
struction of a reservoir having a capacity of from four to eight times 
the needs of irrigation and flood control and of a power development 
twenty times in excess of the probable power needs of the irrigated lands 
and adjacent communities is a complete departure from former pol- 
icies The only undertaking by the United States at all comparable 
in magnitude with the proposals at Boulder Canyon is at Muscle Shoals, 


and this project was undertaken to furnish munitions in time of war. 
In far the needs of peace, it was to furnish an 
essential commodity for all sections of the United States and was not 
for the special benefit of a limited area. 


so as it was to serve 


If the United States is to embark upon a general policy of public 
development of electric energy at Federal expense, it should do so only 
after full consideration of what the step means. The present invest 
ment in the United States in central electric stations—that is, in those 
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plants 
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quire to 
of industry 


engaged in developing electric power for general distribution 
is approximately $4,500,000,000, That investment will re- 
than doubled in the next 10 years if the demands 
be met. A policy of Federal development would 
therefore continuous expenditures of not less than one-half 
billion dollars per annum, for it could not be expected, in the face of 
such a policy supported by Government funds and with tax-exempt prop- 
that private industry could afford to put any additional invest- 
into the central-station business. Under such circumstances we 
must ; that any such a policy or program of Federal activities is 
impracticable and undesirable. 
proposal in H. R. 2903 with respect to power development is 
first step in a general program of like undertakings, it can be 
the clear proof that peculiar conditions in this par- 
conditions not prevailing elsewhere, justify the Federal 
Government in taking action that it does not propose to duplicate else- 
where Such action can not rest on the ground that the Federal Treas- 
ury is the only available source of funds, for private funds are avail 
able now, and for several years, to undertake immediately 
uch development as is justified by the needs of flood control, irrigation, 
and energy supply; or the ground that the territory to which the 
greater part of the power must be delivered is in any immediate need of 
added power, for that territory is already better supplied and at a 
cheaper rate than any similar territory in the United States. It has 
been argued that the United States should finance this power develop- 
because with a lower interest rate, absence of profit, and free- 
from taxation power could delivered at a less cost than if 
developed by private capital. This is by no means a necessary conclu- 
sion, but even if it were, electric power is only one element in industry, 
and if Federal financing is justified in the present case on such grounds 
it is similarly justified in all other cases and in all branches of industry. 
With the authority that exists in the States and in the United States 
io regulate and control private or municipal power development, dis- 
tribution, and do not believe that the United States should 
undertake such development unless it can be clearly shown that the 
development can not otherwise be had. 

Inu 1920, after many years of consideration, Congress adopted a gen- 
eral national policy with respect to power development on sites under 
Iederal control. That policy has been attended with marked success. 
Millions of horsepower are being constructed under the terms of the 
Federal water power act. These sites are being held in public owner- 
ship under public control, with every essential public interest protected. 
There is no occasion for going outside of the terms of that act to secure 
the production of all the electric energy required at terms fair, both 
to the developer and the user. Under such circumstances we do not 
deem it desirable to enact special legislation modifying the established 
policy by giving to any individual, corporation, or community special 
to all. 

Congress also, in the Federal water power act, created a single execu- 
tive for the administration of ali water powers under Federal 
ownership control. The plan thus adopted is proving eminently 
We believe any change in 
is undesirable, and therefore, whether the Boulder Canyon dam or some 
other be built and whether at public or private expense, we believe the 
disposition of any power developed should be handled by the Federal 
Power Commission under the general terms of the Federal water power 
act and not as proposed in the bill. All interests of the Department 
of the Interior will be adequately met through the membership of the 
Secretary of the Interior on the commission. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, 
report, on page 11, there is repeated a letter which Secretary 
Mellon addressed to Chairman AppIson SmituH, of the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, dated March 18, 
1926, which reads in part: 


be more 
are 


require 


to 
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ment 
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agency 
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satisfactory. 


1 believe that, in general, sound public policy in America, as else- 
is to encourage private initiative and not to have Government 
wwhership or operation of projects which can be handled by private 
capital under proper Government regulations. The Government opera- 
tion of railroads in this country was our largest experiment on this line, 
a comparison of public and private operation in that field justifies 
faith in private enterprise. Canadian and European experience is 


where 


ane 


my 


the same. To get the Government out of business, whether it be in 
banks, utilities, or monopolies, has become one of the most essential 
steps to a permanent fiscal restoration of Europe, and I am loath to 


have the United States embark on enterprises not strictly governmental 
their nature. The fact that a government can furnish capital at 
lower rates of interest is illusionary, if there be taken into account that 
the public project pays no tax, and therefore does not bear its share of 
the of government. It to me that if the project is one 
which can pay its own way, private capital can be found. If it can not 
pay its own way, then we should consider whether all taxpayers 
throughout the United States should be taxed for the benefit of a part 
of the country. 


in 


cost seems 


I quote from the statement of Secretary Hoover, released 
March 38, 1926, found on page 12 of this pamphlet, as follows: 





such method of administration | 


in Congressman LEATHERWOOD'S | 
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It seems to me that we should not depart from the national policy 
established by the water power act and that the handling of the power 
question at this dam should be placed in the hands of the Federa) 
Power Commission to give licenses for the use of the water for power 
purposes under the water power act without imposing a new system of 
allocation. Of course, any licenses issued should be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to the major purposes of 
finance of the obligations of the Government and other requirements 
ot the region. 


I may be guilty of repetition, because I have read a part 
of that statement where it was quoted in a different place. 
But there are points involved here which I think are of vita] 
importance. Upon those I do not care to dwell further. 1 re- 
peat what I have already said, that the bill as drawn involves 
the embarkation by the Government into the manufacturing 
business, and no man can tell how much money will be required. 
While I hope that the $500,000,000 a year estimated by our 
Federal Waterpower Commission is a gross exaggeration, it 
may be more hearly correct than any of us could guess, 

Mr. President, I think the plan is paternalistic. It is con- 
trary to the genius of the Republic. It would set the worst 
possible precedent not only in the hydroelectric power business 
but for other business undertakings as well. 

I wish to refer for a moment to the amendments which I 
have had printed and would merely call attention to them 
without attempting to discuss them further at the present 
time, with the exception of the substitute, which I do desire 
to explain. While it would apply to the seven-State compact, 
the other amendments which I have offered would apply to the 
six-State compact were it put into effect and the dam con- 
structed under the provisions of the pending Dill. 

The intention of this amendment offered as a substitute is 
to safeguard the rights of the upper basin States, as well as 
those of the other States, in the waters of the Colorado River. 
I believe if it were adopted it would bring about a speedy 
solution of the questions now in controversy. The changes 
as compared with the bill reported out by the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation are about as follows: 

First. That the act shall go into effect and the dam shall be 
built only after each one of the seven States in the river 
basin has ratified the Colorado River compact. That would 
protect the rights of all the States to the use of the water 
in the stream and require the approval of the United States 
which is given in the amended bill. 

Second. Pending ratification of the Colorado River compact, 
no further licenses shall be issued by the Federal Power 
Commission on the Colorado River or its tributaries. 

Third. The dam shall be located at Boulder Canyon, Black 
Canyon, or such other advantageous place as may, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior, be more suitable. 

Fourth. The Federal Government shall not construct a hydro- 
electric plant or other works for the generation of electrical 
energy, but the use of the water for such purposes shall be 
at advantageous terms under licenses issued by the 
Federal Power Commission, 

Fifth. The Secretary of the Interior is granted discretion 
either to build the all-American canal or to construct such other 
irrigation works as may most efficiently and economically serve 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in California for irrigation 
and domestic purposes. 

Sixth. Other minor changes in the wording of the bill as re- 
I will merely call at- 
tention to them. They are corrective of language rather than 
otherwise, and it is not necessary to discuss them. They apply 
to the bill now before the Senate in such manner as to strike 
out the features to which I have called attention and to which 
I object. 

I believe that my substitute for the Boulder Canyon bill, if 
adopted, would provide a constitutional, practical, and business- 
like solution of the Colorado River problem. By insisting upon 
complete ratification of the Colorado River compact by the’ 
seven States before construction of the dam, and by stipulating 
that no licenses shall meanwhile be issued, the rights of each 
State in the river basin are protected. At the same time these 
amendments make it to the interest of every one of the States 
to get together on an agreement for an equitable division of 
the waters of the stream. These provisions meet constitutional 
objections to the bill as reported and will probably avoid years 
of litigation, during which the construction of the project will 
doubtless be enjoined if the present bill becomes a law. 

By eliminating the power plant provisions, to which there has 
been serious opposition, by permitting the Federal Power Com- 
mission to license the use of surplus waters for power purposes 
instead, by giving the Secretary of the Interior the right to 
select the best method of irrigating the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys, as well as the right to select the most suitable dam 















site, the expense of the undertaking is reduced more than 
$35,000,000, while at the same time it is made much more 
feasible, practical, and likely of success. In short, I believe 
that the substitute I have offered provides the only means 
whereby the dam can actually be constructed for flood control, 
irrigation, and use of water for power purposes, with reason- 
able probability of economical, businesslike operation, and ade- 
quate legal protection to all of the States claiming right to the 
waters of the Colorado River. 

It has been asked, Why should Colorado be interested in 
the amount of money expended at Boulder Canyon, or how it 
is to be expended, provided she get her share of the waters of 
the stream? I will tell the Senate why. In the first place, 
Colorado taxpayers will stand a part of the cost of construc- 
tion. Second, and more important, upon the success or failure 
of this huge public undertaking, its economical construction, 
and efficient management will largely depend the attitude of the 
United States Government toward future irrigation or reclama- 
tion projects in Colorado, in Utah, in New Mexico, and in 
other Western States. 

We are all vitally concerned in this matter, as the distribu- 
tion and use of the water of the Colorado River will affect the 
whole Nation; may not be limited, in fact, to this country’s 
boundaries, for this is an international stream. We must work 
and pray for the ratification of a water compact free, fair, and 
just to each State in the river basin. We must work for the 
construetion of a proper dam in the lower Colorado River, and, 
above all, we must hasten the day when each State in the 
league shall secure the full benefit of the water to which it is 
justly entitled, thereby insuring proper development of our vast 
natural resources and a prosperity heretofore unequaled in the 
history of the West. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrneHam in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum being suggested, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
George McLean 


Ashurst Sheppard 


Bingham Gillett McMaster Shipstead 
Borah Glass McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Goff Mayfield Smith 
Bruce Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Cameron Hale Moses Stewart 
Capper Harreld Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harris Norris Tramme!] 
Copeland Harrison Nye Tyson 
‘urtis Heflin Overman Underwood 
Dak Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones, Wash Pine Waish, Mass. 
Dill Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Kdge Keyes Ransdell Watson 
Edwards King Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Ernst La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 

less McKellar Schall 


I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is unavoidably absent 
because of injuries received in an automobile accident. I 
request that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WAtsu], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RosBinson], and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] 
are detained from the Senate on the business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. McMASTER. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] is absent on account of 





illness, 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Frazier] is detained in committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] is necessarily detained from the Senate 
by his attendance upon the funeral of former Senator Willard 
Saulsbury, of Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 
of the question which is now under discussion, I should like to 
ask the Senators to indulge me with their attention for a brief 
time. I think every Member of the Senate will agree that dur- 
ing my service in this body I have not offended by consuming 
much of the time of the Senate. 
listener to other speakers. On many occasions I have been, as 
a listener, the sole survivor. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal said about the 
development of the lower Colorado River, and nearly all the 
discussion has had to do with that section. We have not, how- 
ever, up to this time, except from the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Putprs], heard anything as to the viewpoint of the upper- 
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basin States, and if I may have the attention of the Senate for 
a few moments I shall endeavor to reflect as best I can the 
attitude of those States. 

First, Mr. President, I want to emphasize the fact that Cali- 
fornia is not the only State that is vitally interested and that 
will be vastly benefited by the enactment of this legislation. It 
has been contended that if the bill becomes a law California is 
to receive the primary benefits. I do not agree with that con- 
tention and I hope to convince those who listen to me that the 
provisions of the bill are not limited to one State but will 
apply to every one of the States joining in the Colorado River 
compact. 

During the discussion here we have heard this great river 
described in detail and it is unnecessary to say much more on 
that point. The Colorado River is approximately 1,800 miles in 
length from its source at the foot of Fremont’s Peak in Wyo- 
ming to its outlet in the Gulf of California. Between the edge 
of the Green River Basin in my State—that is to say, where 
the river crosses the Wyoming line and enters the State of 
Utah—to where it leaves the rock hills bordering on the State 
of California there intervene a thousand miles of rock-wall 
canyons. 

The flow of the river, as I believe, includes a sufficient supply 
of water to reclaim every foot of the more than 6,000,000 acres 
of irrigable lands within its drainage. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you have heard a good deal of discussion here about 
water, and it is difficult for Senators from Eastern States to 
conceive the importance of water in the development of our arid 
West. In spite of its desolate appearance, our soil in the arid 
States contains in its very nature the accumulated fertility of 
the ages, and yet, with only 8 or 10 inches of rainfall, and 
without the use of water for irrigation, it is almost entirely 
unproductive. When irrigated it produces more abundantly 
than under any other form of agriculture. 

It has been contended here, too, by some Senators that we 
are expending unnecessary governmental funds in reclamation 
at a time when there is already overproduction. On the most 
of our irrigated lands in the West, Mr. President, the products 
of the soil do not come in competition with the products of 
the country farther east. In many cases they are different 
kinds of products, and in many other cases they are a higher 
quality of products. 

This legislation involves three or four different subdivisions. 
The first of these is the building of a high dam for the purpose 
of flood control and the development of hydroelectric water 
power. 

I think it has been indicated here by either direct or indirect 
statements that this question of flood control in the Imperial 
Valley was of limited importance. I hope no Senator in this 
Chamber who has ever witnessed the devastation of floods will 
allow himself to be misled on that point. No one of the group 
of Senators who visited the banks of this great river, where it 
runs along on a high dike that it has built up by its own silt, 





| hundreds of feet above the surrounding territory, could have 
| reached such a conclusion. The volume of water in time of 
floods is, at best, practically uncontrollable, and when one 


Mr. President, because of the importance | 


I have been, however, a good | 





observes that its low-lying banks are easily dissolved by con- 
tact with the water, the danger becomes more evident. It is to 
be hoped also that no Senator here will conclude that the thou- 
sands of American citizens whose lives and property are en- 
dangered by the floods of this river are as foreigners to him. 
It is a fact that the people of the Imperial Valley hail from 
every State in the Union. 

In its original state the Imperial Valley would have been 
more properly termed the “Imperial Desert”; a_ territory 
entirely unproductive in character and so uninviting in appear- 
ance to suggest the closing lines of the wonderful poem 
entitled “ The Desert’: 

God must have made thee in His anger and forgot 

Inspired by the spirit of crusaders, the people of the Im- 
perial Valley have won from the desert this the last frontier of 
the country, and have transformed it into a vast oasis from 
which the Nation already is drawing its winter supply of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The harvest time in other sections of 
the land becomes seed time for the Imperial Valley, so that the 
agricultural products of this section come not into competition 
with those of other States. Surely such a people are as much 
entitled to protection as those who have profited by the 
splendidly fertile lands of the lower Mississippi Valley. 

During the discussion this measure reference 
made more than once to the designs of California cities upon 
the waters impounded to meet the needs of their different mu 
nicipalities. What of it? These cities are proposing to pay the 
full to the Government for additional water supplies to 
As builders they too have wrought 


as 


of has been 


cost 


meet their urgent needs. 
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worthily and well in the development of a new country and | 
are entitled to every consideration that can consistently be 
given to them by Congress. 

One or more Senators, during the discussion of this bill, 
have suggested its unconstitutionality. It is to be hoped that 
in passing upon a question which involves the consideration 
of life and property, that we are not to find the Constitution 
and the Colorado River in collusion against the people of the 
Imperial Valley. 

The highest engineering authority of the country has pro- 
nounced the Boulder Canyon dam as the best known means of 





flood control of the Colorado River, for which reason every 
State in the Union should be interested in the building of this 
dam in order to protect the lives and property of our people. 


It follows that every State in the Union should be interested in 
the building of power plants for the production of hydro- 
electric power as the best means of guaranteeing to the Govern- 


ment return of the cost of construction. All of the seven 
States directly interested in the waters of the Colorado River 
must be interested in the building of the all-American canal 
as the only practical method of discontinuing, at the earliest 


opportunity, the possible acquisition of priorities on the part 
of Mexican lands to the waters that are later on to be so sorely 


needed in the reclamation of the arid lands of the United 
States. In building the canal through which, at the present 
time, water is conveyed from the Colorado River into the 


Imperial Valley, it was found necessary, because of the physical 
condition of the country, to detour for some distance across 
Mexican territory. 

Such necessity provided an opportunity for the owners of 
Mexican lands who, we are informed, are American citizens, to | 
exact from the builders of the canal a contract under which 
they were compelled to deliver an amount of water for the 
irrigation of Mexican lands, equivalent to the amount delivered | 
to the Imperial Valley. So it follows that an increase in acre- 
age in the Imperial Valley means a corresponding increased 
acreage in Mexico or at leust a basis on which to claim priori- 
ties. This increased acreage is now estimated at about 25,000 
acres per annum, and on a basis of 4 acre-feet of water this 
would mean that the lands of old Mexico are establishing a | 
claim to an additional 100,000 acre-feet per annum. As already | 
stated, every of the seven States interested may well be | 
anxious to terminate a condition which imposes such a tragic 
loss, 

Those who would delay action on this bill insist that there 
is no international law under which we would be obligated to 
deliver any water in this international stream to the people of 
a foreign country. In passing upon the merits of this conten- | 
tion, we may well bear in mind that any rights to the waters | 
of the Colorado River for use on Mexican lands have been estab- 
lished through the cooperation of American citizens, as already | 
stated. When the time comes to write a treaty it is unlikely 
that this Government can be induced to deal with the people 
of Mexico in any other than a spirit of characteristic fairness. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this legislation is to provide for 
the ultimate development of the Colorado River from one end 
to the other. From my viewpoint, it provides for one of the 
greatest plans of conservation that has ever been attempted in 
this country. One of the most important provisions of the bill 


one 


is 2 condition imposed, as follows: 
Sec. 4. (a) No work shall be begun and no moneys expended on or in 


the works or structures provided for in this act, and 
shall be claimed or initiated hereunder, and no steps 
the United States or by others to initiate or perfect 
use of water pertinent to such works or structures 
of California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
1 the Colorado River compact 
in section 12 hereof and shall have consented to a waiver of the pro- 

f tt first paragraph of Article XI of said compact, which 
» binding and obligatory only when approved by each of 
ntioned in said section 12, and shall have approved 
without condition save that of such six-State approval, 
sident by public proclamation shall have so declared. 
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The bill provides further: 


Sec. &. ( All appropriations of water from the Colorado River, 
incident to or resulting from the construction, use, and operation of 
works herein authorized, shall be made and perfected in, and in 
with of those States which may or shall 
jlorado River compact ratified in section 12 of this 
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This, to my way of thinking, compels an equitable division 
of the waters between the States; and since the Government 
is lending its credit to the construction provided for in the bill, | 
it will constitute the best of all guaranties to the upper-basin | 
States that their rights to their waters so vitally necessary in | 
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the reclamation of their arid lands shall be perpetuated for all 
time. 

Owing in part to the lack of economic need and to an absence 
of capital the reclamation of our lands in the lower levels of 
the river may be long deferred; but when our day of develop- 
ment comes, as it will surely come, it will be possible for us, 
under the provisions of this bill, to invest our money in con- 
sistent construction of irrigation works rather than in costly 
and even hopeless litigation over our water rights. 

I assert here, and I do not believe it will be contradicted by 
any of the able lawyers among the Senators from the West, 
that during the last 50 years there has been expended in our 
western country as much money in litigation over water rights 
as has ever been employed in the building of dams and canals. 
This compact, written into and becoming the warp and woof 
of this legislation, will protect our States in the upper basin 
against that kind of economic waste in the years to come. 

Not the least of the cost included in litigation is that of 
endless delays in securing decisions. In the suit between 
Wyoming and Colorado, from which I shall quote later, the bill 
was filed May 29, 1911, and the decision was rendered June 5, 
1922, 11 years after the suit was begun. With the many other 
precarious circumstances coincidental with reclamation, any 
cloud upon the title to the water precludes arbitrarily any 
prospect of development. 

One of the regrettable features of this controversy is found in 
the failure of one or more of the States to enter into the com- 
pact. I want to say here that the people of my State would 
not be a party, knowingly or otherwise, to any agreement or to 
any legislation that would deprive a sister State of any of her 
rights whatsoever. We have not attempted, as I understand it, 
to coerce any State to come in. We certainly have not been 
precipitate in our action. The discussions of this measure have 
now extended over a period of four years’ time, and I may 
say that the original question of a compact was raised because 
of the very danger to the people of the Imperial Valley referred 
to in this debate. If I am not mistaken, the people of California 
and Arizona both appealed to the people of the upper-basin 
States to join them in another appeal to the Government for 
this relief, and when that was done our people very naturally 
suid, “* We, too, have great interests at stake here. We would 
like to join you, provided that in doing so we did not establish 
priorities that would prove detrimental to us later on.” So 
from that very fact arose the talk of this agreement; and while 
it was hoped that every one of the States would come in, they 
have failed so far to agree on terms. 

I do not believe that anyone who has listened to the discus- 
sion here will conclude from it that there is any denial to the 
State of Arizona of her share of the water in this river, and 


| I point out to the Senate that the compact which she was 


asked to sign dealt almost exclusively with the division of 
the water and hardly touched upon anything else. It did have 
to do somewhat with and provided for the classified use of the 
water, if I may use that term; that is to say, provided that 
municipal needs should be met first, agricultural needs should 
be second, and power needs should be third. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there anything in this measure which 
would interfere with the State of Arizona at some later time. 
or at any time it chooses to do so, going up the river and 
building the dam at the point where the advocates of that 
measure desire to build it at the present moment? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, in discussing this matter 
before the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation I asked 
that question of the former chief engineer of the Reclamation 
Mr. Weymouth, and he stated that if the dam at 
Boulder Canyon did not exceed in height 550 feet, it would not 


| interfere in any way with later development and the building 


of a dam at Bridge Canyon in Arizona. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will this dam be any higher than 550 
feet? 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is not intended and not proposed to 
build it higher than that. The original plan did provide for a 
dam, as I recall, 600 feet high. 

Mr. COPELAND. Am I right in this, may I ask the Sena- 
tor? If we go forward with this project and build the dam 
as now planned, and in that way all the States shall be bene- 
fited, after that, if at any time this Government or the State 
of Arizona decided to go up the river and build a dam, it 
could do so, could it not? In other words, if I may ask the 
Senator, are we by this project interfering at all with the 
later development of the Colorado River in a way which will 
prove beneficial to the State of Arizona along the plans which 
they are discussing? 
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Mr. KENDRICK. It does not tnterfere in any way; and 
will not, at the most, exert any other influence on the Bridge 
Canyon dam than possibly to delay the construction of it a 
few short years. It is inevitable, from my viewpoint, that 
all of these splendid dam sites are in the future to be em- 
ployed in order to meet the growing needs for power in that 
western country. 

I pointed that fact out within the past three or four days to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asa#urst], who was speaking 
on the subject, and stated that the construction of the Boulder 
Canyon dam would not interfere with the building of the dam 
at Bridge Canyon, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 





Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Permit me to make a statement, so that 
there will be no mistake in the Recorp as to figures. Mr. 


Weymouth, who was formely the chief engineer of the Recla- 
mation Service, and who was also on the Board of Engineers, 
employed by Arizona to survey from Bridge Canyon for the so- 
called high-line canal in Arizona, testified that Bridge Canyon 
was about 127 miles above Boulder Canyon, and that the Boul- 
der Canyon dam would have to be 690 feet high to make it pos- 
sible for the water to reach the base of the proposed Bridge 
Canyon, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
it would annoy him to ask him a question? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Not in the least. 

Mr. COPELAND. Last night the Senator from Arizona, in 
his address, referred to the compact between the States of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. He seemed to hold 
the view that the conditions were identical. I said to the Sena- 
to- that they did not seem to me to be identical, because, if the 
plan as to our section shall be carried out, and if the diversion 
provided in the compact were planned for New York and Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey would be cut out entirely from any benefit 
in the water, while in the case of the project under discussion, 
if the plan is carried out and the dam built at Boulder Canyon, 
the State of Arizona will get all of her rights and her propor- 
tionate share of the water and power without in any sense 
interfering with future development, which would be the case 
if we were to do the sa: e thing with regard to the tri-State 
compact in the East. So I take exactly the same view the 
Senator takes, that the rights of Arizona are not infringed 
upon in the least. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I just want to state to the Senator from New 
York that his position shows that he does not know the record, 
and he is assuming something that can not be substantiated 
from the record. He is so anxious to precipitate himself into 
this debate that he forgets the facts. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wy- 
oming will yield for one moment; I think some of us who stayed 
here all night and tried to get the facts last night are in even 
better temper than the Senator from Utah, who comes in cross 
even though he had a night’s sleep. But I can not see what 
facts the Senator refers to. If the facts are as stated by the 
Senator from Wyoming—and I have his assurance that what 
he states are the facts—I think the assumption which I have 
reached is entirely correct. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I referred a moment ago to the question 
of the division of the waters between Arizona and California. 
When the compact was entered into at Santa Fe between the 
seven States, each one of the States had appointed a commis- 
sioner to represent it, and all the commissioners signed the 
compact. As it seemed at the time, for all practical purposes, 
the compact allocated the water into what were known as the 
upper and lower basins. I may say that the allocation to 
the upper basin was entirely consistent, because the physical 
condition in the four upper-basin States divides the water 
naturally, and under the terms of the compact each State was 
allowed to use, practically and substantially, the water that 
had its source within the borders of that State. So it was 
just as well that there was no subdivision of the waters between 
the four upper-basin States, 

When it came to the lower-basin States, that was an entirely 
different matter. Arizona in asking for a subdivision of the 
water between herself and California was raising the exact 
question that concerned the people in the upper-basin States, 
that of protecting against the acquisition of priorities down the 
stream after the water had passed her borders and because of 
prior development. So, as I understood it, Arizona was entirely 
right in that contention, and she refused to ratify until such a 
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division was made. Subsequent events compel the belief, and, in 
fact, I think when studied will leave no doubt whatsoever, that 
California is ready and willing to agree with Arizona on any 
kind Of a reasonable division of the water. There is on my 
desk now a letter which has been referred to heretofore by the 
Senator from California, written by the mayor of San Diego, 
in which he stated that the commissioners appointed by the two 
States had met, as I understand it, in San Diego, and after cer- 
tain preliminaries had practically agreed upon a division of 
the waters between the two States. This agreement provided 
that Arizona should have all of the water for her own use— 
that is, the right to use it within her own borders—which orlg- 
inates in the State of Arizona, and then she should have one- 
third of the flow of the Colorado River. As I understood the 
tone of the letter, that adjustment seemed fair to the represen- 
tatives of Arizona at the time, though they contended they had 
not the authority to sign an agreement to that effect. 

But it seems, as we have already been told, that this ques- 
tion was not the only one. Arizona contended, and. as I 
understand it, now contends, that she should have certain pay- 
ments per horsepower for all the power generated within the 
borders of her State. I do not believe that this contention can 
be maintained. 

In my opinion it is in conflict with the Federal water power 
act, and is also inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States. In any event I have reason to believe that it 
would defeat the purpose of the bill in securing from the pro- 
duction of the power the money with which to return to the 
Government the cost of construction. Inasmuch as the power 
plan does deal with the production of power, it is a perfectly 
consistent thing, as proposed by the Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
PITTMAN] that the power produced should be divided between 
the States. As already indicated, we of the upper basin are 
not interested in this controversy. We do not ask for any of 
the benefits of the power hor any division of the power. We 
will take care of those things in our own way and in our own 
section of the river when the time comes. Passing on from 
that point, I want to say that I believe it would be just as 
consistent for the Senators from Alabama to say that no 
power should be produced at the Muscle Shoals Dam unless 
the State of Alabama should receive a royalty per horsepower 
on that production. In view of the unusual proposition to levy 
a per horsepower tax on a Government-constructed and Govern- 
ment-owned dam, the conviction is inescapable that Arizona is 
disposed to use California’s necessity as her opportunity in 
creating an equity to accrue to herself which does not otherwise 
exist. 

As already stated, the upper-basin States are not particu- 
larly interested in the controversy between those States in the 
lower basin. 

Arizona may well plead for the protection of her heritage, 
but I ask the Senator from Arizona |Mr. AstiuRsT], who stated 
so eloquently last evening that he maintained an attitude of 
broadwindedness and vision that compelled him to remember 
at all times that he was a United States Senator, and I 
those who are opposing the pending legislation to bear well 
in mind the risk to which my State is exposed in the loss of 
this the greatest asset the State has, not excepting her enor- 
mous mineral wealth. We, too, are facing an emergency. 

We have no war with Arizona or with any other Strate that 
would remain out of the compact, and we do not believe that 
by this action we are going to in any way interfere with, in 
timidate, or deny to Arizona or Utah or any other State any of 
their equities and rights simply because we propose to deal 





ask 


with our own resources and reach in our own way and to the 
best possible advantage a composition of the differences in 
regard to the resources of the Colorado River. <As I have 


already stated, the seven States are sustaining a common loss 
of 100,000 acre-feet of water annually. These seven States 
are also to-day standing in the shadow of a grave danger in 
connection with the issuance by the Federal Water Power Com- 
mission of permiis to proceed with the building of power plants 
in the Colorado River Canyon. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 


ming yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator 
power companies going in there. 
meant by that. 

Mr. KENDRICK. This is the answer: For the past three or 
four years the power companies have importuned the Federal 
Water Power Commission for permits to begin the construction 
of dams for the purpose of generating hydrociectric power. At 


said something abr the 
I did not catch just what he 
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least two, If not three, times the governors of the Western 
States, in complete concurrence with the people interested 
among the seven States, have joined whole-heartedly in urging 
delay in granting such authority until the States shall have 
an opportunity to reach an agreement; and in each .case, if I 
am not mistaken, the Federal Water Power Commission has 
given us one more lease of life. 

The commissioners have informed us in effect, “We will 
withhold authority to begin construction for at least a reason- 
time that the States interested will have one more 
chance to get together and proceed with their development.” 
The point involved there is that if the compact should be entered 
into between the States, it will forever, as I believe, foreclose 
the opportunity of power companies to establish priorities of 
rights on account of the power. 

Mr. WHEELER. In other words, the Senator feels that the 
waters of the river ought to be used for irrigating the lands 
of the West rather than fer power purposes? 

Mr. KENDRICK. There should be preferred uses, as is 
indicated in the Colorado River compact, first for municipal 
purposes, second for agricultural purposes, and third for power 
purposes, in the order which I have named. That is written 
in the compact, and in every case, as I have said, where an 
application has been made the power companies have, as I am 
told, agreed to concede that preferred use of the water. Of 
course the power companies which are asking for permits to 
proceed with such development are claiming that they are per- 
fectly willing to concede prior use to agriculture and irrigation, 
but we all know the benevolent attitude of corporations. If 
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which my State is to derive from the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetiar in the chair), 
The point of order is well taken. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Kenprick], to my mind, is making one of the clearest, one 
of the fairest, and, I think, when it is read it will be discovered 
to be one of the most comprehensive speeches that has been 
made with respect to the Colorado River Basin. There are large 
numbers of us here who are anxious to hear him, and we desire 
that order shall be preserved in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KENDRICK. An examination of the map will show that 
nearly every one of the great rivers of the West has its origin in 
the State of Wyoming, and in many instances these streams flow 
directly across the line into other States. It is also true that the 


Mr. President, can we not have order in 


| State of Wyoming has a vast territory of irrigable land which at 


| present, because of limited rainfall, is unproductive. 


The still 
further fact applies that the lands nearer the mountains involve 
a higher per acre cost of development than do those which are 
farther removed from the mountains. Very naturally, reclama- 
tion is proceeding across our State line in advance of such 
development jin Wyoming and other Mountain States. The 
result of this is that our neighboring States are acquiring prior 


| rights to the waters of Wyoming in reclaiming vast tracts of 


they ever begin the development of power we are going to be | 


reminded of the old couplet: 
rhe 
We know we are going to have our troubles and we are going 
to sustain losses on account of power development if we ever 
come to that proposition. 
Mr. President, the vital need of the upper-basin States to 
protect against the acquisition of priorities in the lower basin 
more evident in view and because of Supreme Court 


; sick—the devil a monk would be. 


devil W 


becomes 


decisions, one of which will suggest the exact situation. In 
the case of Wyoming v. Colorado (vol. 259, U. 8S. Repts., p. 
423), the court held: 

The question of the effect of State lines upon the rights of appro- 


priators in different States has been before the courts of the arid region 
in a The universal holding that priority of 
appropriation gives priority of right on interstate streams, the same as 
State 


number of cases is, 


on streams wholly within one 


Therein lies ‘the whole difficulty with our upper-basin States, 


because of the fact that if priorities are first established lower 


down the streams there is every reason to expect that those 
priorities to that extent will forever deny the people in the 
upper basin the use of the water. We of the western plains 
proved long ago that the only plan of conservation in the use 
of water is to apply it first on the higher levels of the stream, 
and under such application there is an enormous return flow 
to the streams It has been demonstrated over and over again 
that irrigation in the higher levels of a stream does not decrease 
or limit the flow of such stream lower down; it does serve to 


iuake such flow more dependable and uniform in volume. This 
is due to the fact that irrigation in the higher level of a stream 
serves much the same purpose as any other kind of storage. 


The waters that flow down from the mountain sides, as if 
‘poured from the hollow of His hand,” are not, as a rule, the 
melting snow banks but are waters that have filtered away in 
the ground and find their way into the streams after long 


pel iods of time 


Within the drainage of the Colorado River it is shown by 
actual surveys that the area of irrigable lands in the several 
States is as follows: Colorado, 1,758,000 acres: Utah, 815,000 
acres: Arizona, 1,177,000 acres; Wyoming, 910,000 acres: New 
Mexico, 517,000 acres; Nevada, 7,000 acres; and California, 


939,000 acres 


Mr. President, at the extreme head of the Colorado River, 
within the boundaries of Wyoming and what is known as the 
Green River Basin, lie these 910,000 acres of undeveloped land. 
Five hundred thousand acres of these lands are found in one 
contiguous tract, which constitutes, so far as I know, one of 
the very largest solid blocks of land suitable for reclamation 
which is left untouched in the United States. Lying hundreds 
of feet just above it, under the shadow of Fremont Peak, are 
eight great mountain lakes which may be used for reservoir 
sites, There is an abundance of water for the reclamation of 
this land, and at moderate cost sufficient reserve water may 


be impounded in these reservoirs. To perpetuate the use of 


these waters for the lands described constitutes the great benefit 





land, while Wyoming is denied the benefit of such reclamation, 
at least for a time. 

The inequality of this situation is better understood by a 
study of Wyoming’s contribution to the reclamation fund. 
Second only in importance to her millions of irrigated and 
irrigable lands, Wyoming contains within her borders the larg- 
est storehouse of the baser minerals of any State of the Union. 
When the natural resource act was passed it was provided that 
37144 per cent of the royalties derived from the operation of the 
law should be paid to the State from which the mineral came 
and 52% per cent should be paid to the reclamation fund. With 
a well-justified faith in Wyoming's resources, the Hon. F. W. 
Mondell, her Representative in the House, and the Wyoming 
Senators made a special plea for a provision in the bill that 
would allocate the funds derived from mineral royalties in a 
State to the reclamation of lands of that State. This provision 
was rejected by the Congress. That the faith of Wyoming's 
Representatives was well justified is shown by the almost $30,- 
000,000 which she has already contributed to the reclamation 
fund under the operation of the natural resource act. 

I wish now to give to the Senate a single striking illustration 
of Wyoming’s experience with a sister State in the development 
of the North Platte River. When the Reclamation Bureau 
began the development of the valley of the North Platte River, 
the territory first examined and considered for development was 
located about one-third in Nebraska and two-thirds in Wyoming. 
As the development proceeded, it was found that the lands of 
Wyoming involved a higher per acre cost for irrigation than 
those farther down the river, and no doubt, in order to make 
the best showing for a given amount of money, the department 
began to eliminate from its plan of development the lands of 
Wyoming and to increase the territory irrigated within the 
sister State of Nebraska. The final result shows to date, lands 
reclaimed in Nebraska, 103,063 acres; in Wyoming, 27,058; or 
instead of one-third in Nebraska and two-thirds in Wyoming we 
have approximately three-fourths in Nebraska and one-fourth 
in Wyoming. These figures have a more important meaning in 
view of conditions governing this situation. A measurement of 
the waters of the North Platte at Whalens Canyon shows a flow 
of about 1,600,000 feet, in Nebraska the flow is about 500,000 
or 600,000 feet, indicating that Wyoming furnishes about three- 
fourths of the water and Nebraska one-fourth. Since the enact- 
ment of the natural resource act, Nebraska has contributed to 


the fund $39,770, Wyoming has contributed $29,913,093.74. 
These figures have been furnished me by the Reclamation 


Department. Under such an inequitable distribution of benefits 
it is but natural that the people of Wyoming should become 
impatient and even resentful. 

It happens that one of the subdivisions of the original plan 
of reclamation in the North Platte River Basin, which was 
afterwards at least temporarily abandoned, was known as the 
Casper-Aleova project, containing about 75,000 acres of land 
contiguous to the city of Casper, with a population of 30,000 
people. This city includes various industries, among which are 
two main-line railroads, and more particularly the second 
largest oil refinery in the world. Practically adjoining this city 
m the north are the great oil fields of Salt Creek, a community 
of several thousand people. 
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Under present conditions there is no agricultural production 
in this section and it is therefore necessary not only for the 
city and town mentioned, but other communities in the neighbor- 
hood to ship in all of the food products which they consume. 
It also occurs that the oil field referred to, located in the 
same county with the Casper-Alcova project, has contributed to 
the reclamation fund within the past six years $23,000,000. 

Actuated by a spirit of impatience and even resentment, the 
people of Wyoming selected a small committee of six prominent 
citizens, including in its membership two ex-governors, together 
with the State engineer, who is at present the chief executive 
of the State, and sent them to Washington to urge upon Con- 
eress the necessity of initiating development on this project, 
where a local market could be had for everything in the way 
of agricultural products that could be produced. The delega- 
tion appeared before the House and Senate Committees cn 
Reclamation and Irrigation. After hearing the testimony of 
the witnesses, the committee of the Senate promptly reported 
a bill for the initiation of development on the Casper-Alcova 
project. Within a few days thereafter the bill was passed 
unanimously by the Senate, both the Senators from Nebraska 
and from Colorado approving the measure on its merits. A 
similar bill was introduced in the House. That bill was also 
reported favorable by the Committee on Irrigaticon and Recla- 
mation and was placed on the House Calendar about one year 
ago, and there it has remained to this day because the Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Nebraska, as I am informed, ob- 
jected to action on the ground that the States of Nebraska and 
Wyoming had not agreed upon a division of the waters of the 
North Platte River. 

Hoping to bring about an adjustment of this situation and to 
secure action on the Casper-Alcova bill, I introduced here in 
the Senate a measure providing for voluntary action on the 
part of the three States interested in the waters of the Platte 
River. This measure provided for the appointment of a com- 
missioner from each of the three States—Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Wyoming—and the appointment of a fourth commissioner 
by the President to represent the Department of the Interior. 
Section 3 of this measure provided : 


No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obligatory upon 
either of such States unless and until it has been approved by the 
legislature of each of such States and by the Congress of the United 
States. 


This shows the entirely voluntary character of the measure. 
In substance it provided an orderly way for the three States 
interested in these waters to reach an agreement as to a divi- 
sion of the water, and which would prove effective in solving 
this complicated question. This measure also passed the Senate, 
went to the Committee on Reclamation and Irrigation in the 
House, was reported favorably by that committee about a month 
ago, and was placed on the House Calendar. When it was reached 
on the Unanimous-Consent Calendar recently the representative 
from the district, including the North Platte Valley of Nebraska, 
objected to the consideration of the measure because he “ had 
not heard from some people at home.” Think of such a situa- 
tion; Wyoming furnishes three-fourths of the water, all of 
the reservoir sites, and a large share of the funds employed 
by the Reclamation Bureau in development in all of the States. 
In the basin of the North Platte River, where the two States 
are jointly interested, Wyoming receives one-fourth of the devel- 
opment and Nebraska receives three-fourths; and yet Nebraska 
denies to Wyoming the right to employ any of her own 
resources in the development of her own territory. 

Let it be understood that a mere assumption of ownership 
of the waters of Wyoming will not be conclusive with the 
people of Wyoming. Wyoming has never invited contention 
with her neighbors; on the other hand, she has sought construc- 
tive cooperation. If her neighbors voluntarily open a row, we of 
Wyoming propose to sit in the game with them and help them 
finish it. 

The foregoing is important only as a signal indicating the 


dangers we now face in connection with the waters of the 
Colorado River. Available lands in the North Platte Basin 


would not exceed 200,000 acres, while those in the basin of the 
Green River, on the head of the Colorado River, exceed a 
nillion acres. 

Mr. President, under the provisions of the natural resource 
act, Wyoming is contributing a disproportionate amount of her 
vast resources to the reclamation fund. This fact of itself 
does not disturb our people, but we give notice here and now 
that in so far as it is possible to prevent we do not intend in 
the future that our neighboring States shall employ the funds 
d .wn from the mineral resources of Wyoming in establishing 
inequitable priorities to the waters that have their source 
within the State of Wyoming. 
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This is one of the primary reasons why we are for the Swing- 
Johnson bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, the enactment of this legislation 
will open the door of opportunity to seven Western States; and 
the pity of it all is that we who would benefit by such oppor- 
tunities are unable, at this critical time, to harmonize our dif- 
ferences and to proceed under a plan of salutary action in the 
development of this great river throughout its course from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Gulf of California. This measure in- 
volves one of the greatest plans of conservation ever attempted 
in the history of the Nation. By protecting the States of the 
lower basin against floods and properly regulating the flow of 
the Colorado River, it will render fruitful a territory not un- 
like the valley of the Nile. By allocating an equitable propor 
tion of the waters to the States of the upper basin, it will 


provide for the highest economic use of that water. It will 
transform mere than 6,000,000 acres of arid and unproduc- 


tive lands into productive and prosperous farms and ranches. 
It will provide homes for thousands of people yet unborn; it 
will fill this waste land with the scenes and sounds of the 
countryside where now reigns only the silence of desolation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Haualti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13446) to 
restore the rate of postage of 1 cent each to private mailing 
or post cards, requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Griest, Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. SANvers, Mr. Bect, and Mr. Rouse 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
eoncurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 57) inviting the full coop- 
eration of the legislatures and the chief executives of the 
respective States and Territories of the United States in the 
celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 722. An act to authorize the selection of certain publicly 
owned lands by the State of Oregon; 

S. 2714. An act to authorize the cancellation, under certain 
conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments 
held in trust by the United States; 

S. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States ef South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested ; 

S. 4812. An act amending the statutes of the United States as 
to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with regard 
to the granting of letters patent for inventions and with 
regard to interfering patents; 

$.4910. An act granting certain lands to the State of New 
Mexico for the use and benefit of New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, for the purpose of conducting edu- 


eational, demonstrative, and experimental development with 
livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; 
8.4957. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 


allowing an appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is final 
except for the ordering of an accounting; 


S. 4974. An act to amend and reenact an act entitled “ United 
States cotton futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, as 


amended ; 

S. 5082. An act authorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 
for the purchase of seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be sup- 
plied to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the United States, 
aud for other purposes ; 

S$. 5585. An act to extend the time for construction of a bridge 
across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River, near the 
cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, 
State of Virginia; 

S.5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Big 
Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. to construct and maintain 
and operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River 
at Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; 

S.5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. ; 


S. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. 


Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their 
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successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River ; 

H. R. 10485. An act for the relief of William C. Harllee; and 

S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State established in accordance with 
the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stats. L. p. 293). 

ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, in partial response to Senate Resolution 329, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, second session (agreed to February 9, 
1925), a report dealing with the organization, control, and 
ownership of commercial electric power companies, which, on 
motion of Mr. Norris, was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed with the illustrations, 





MUSCLE SHOALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 

communication from the Governor of Alabama, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
read, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF ALABAMA, 

Montgomery, February 21, 1927. 
The Vick PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Drar Str: Believing that the State of Alabama owns, subject to 
navigation and war rights of the United States, the bed, shores, water, 
and the power in the water of that part of the Tennessee River within 


Alabama, the Legislature of the State of Alabama has created a com- 
j is the Muscle Shoals Commission. 
charged with the duty to investigate the right, title, and interest of 
and to the power dam, power site, and other improvements 
ilson Dam and Muscle Shoals, to report back to the legislature 
its findings and conclusions, and to recommend such legislation as 
will preserve 

As Governor of the State of Alabama, I am directed by the Muscle 
Shoals Commission, and the Alabama Publie Service Commission, to 
formal notice of the intention of the duly 
constituted authorities of the State to undertake to protect and pre- 


and conserve such right, title, and interest. 


give to interested parties 


serve such rights of the State of Alabama as the commission's inves- 


tigation may reveal. The State further gives notice of its intention 
to claim and to assert Alabama’s interest in the dam at Muscle Shoals, 


Alabama's ownership of the bed, shores, and water of that part of the 


Tennessee River within the State of Alabama, as well as its owner- | 


ship of the power heretofore developed and hereafter to be developed 
at Muscle Shoals 
Respectfully, 
Biss GRAVES, Governor. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, STATE OF OREGON, 
Salem, February 17, 1927. 

honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for your informa- 
tion certified copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 9, adopted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Thirty-fourth Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon and filed in the office of the secretary 
of state of the State of Oregon February 16, 1927. 

Very respectfully, 
Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State. 
Senate Joint Memorial 9 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the department of Oregon, the United Spanish War Veterans, 
at their annual encampment at Port Orford, Oreg., in 1925, appointed 
a committee to erect a monument in memory of Theodore Roosevelt on 
Battle Rock, one of the most westerly points on the mainland of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the Roosevelt Highway is being built by the State of Oregon 
and the Federal Government and passes within a stone’s throw ef Bat- 
tle Rock, and the said monument when erected will be viewed by 
hundreds of thousands of tourists passing along this highway, which 
when completed will be the most marvelous and scenic highway in the 
world; and 

Whereas Theodore Roosevelt, while born in the East, typified the 
true western American spirit greater than any American President in 
history, and a monument erected to his memory here, gazing westward 
across the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean will be an inspiration to 
all of our people and, especially the younger generation, viewing it to 
fashion their lives more in harmony with the ideals he espoused; and 
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Whereas the cost of this memorial statue will be $50,000, of which 
sum the Spanish War Veterans will be able to contribute $25,000: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Repre- 
sentatives jointly concurring therein), That we, your memorialists, the 
Senate of the State of Oregon, the House of Representatives concurring, 
respectfully ask that Congress make an appropriation to assist the Span- 
ish War Veterans in erecting this memorial statue and appropriate in 
aid thereof the sum of $25,000. 

Adopted by the senate February 8, 1927, 

Henry L. Corsert, 

President of the Senate. 

Concurred in by the house of representatives February 14, 1927. 

JOHN H. CARKIN, 
Speaker of the House. 
Introduced by Senator 
| Filed February 16, 1927, Sam A, 
| 
1 


{Indorsed; Senate Joint Memorial No. 9. 
Upton. John P. Hunt, chief clerk. 
Kozer, secretary of state.] 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATp. 

I, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and 
custodian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 9 with 
the original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-fourth Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon and 
filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Oregon Feb- 
ruary 16, 1927, and that the same is a full, true, and complete tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole thereof, together with all indorse- 
ments thereon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
| the Seal of the State of Oregon. 
Done at the ¢apitol at Salem, Oreg., this 17th day of February, 

A. D. 1927. 

[SEAL.]} Sam A. Kozer, 

Secretary of State. 
| 
! 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented the following resolutions adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, which were 
ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States 
Senate bill No. 3027, known as the Tyson bill, and the same Dill is now 
pending in the United States House of Representatives, designated as 
| House bill No. 4548; and 

Whereas both of said bills provide for the retirement of disabled 
| emergency Army officers on equal pay and under the same conditions 
provided for the retirement of disabled Regular Army officers and dis- 
abled emergency officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; and 

Whereas all officers disabled in line of duty in the service of the 
United States during the World War are allowed to be retired on 75 
per cent of the pay given their rank at time of disability, except the 
emergency Army officers disabled in line of duty during the World 
War; and 

Whereas it is simple justice to the officers who served during the 
emergency of the World War as emergency officers of the United States 
Army and who were disabled to receive the same benefits accorded dis- 
abled emergency officers of the Navy and Murine Corps: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota, 
That we request the Congress of the United States to pass Senate bill 
No. 3027, or its companion bill in the House, being House bill No, 4548, 
or some other measure designed to give relief to said disabled emer- 
gency officers as provided in said bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the house be instructed to furnish 
each Member of the Minnesota delegation in Congress and the President 
of the United States with a copy of this resolution. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota 
the 8th day of February, 1927. 





Joun A. JORNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JoHN J, Lewis, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD also presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Minneapolis and vicinity, in the State of Minnesota, praying 
for the prompt passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Natrona County, Wyo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War soldiers and their de- 
pendents, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
| Pensions, 








or 
192% 

Mr. DILL presented petitions of sundry citizens of Spokane 
and Seattle, in the State of Washington, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Spokane, 
Wash., remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) 
to provide for the closing of barker shops in the District of 
Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious in 
character, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 
4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation religious in 
character, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Akron (Ohio) Post 
No. 209, the American Legion, favoring the establishment in 
northern Ohio of a hospital, with a bed capacity of 300, for 
the care of ex-service men suffering from neuropsychiatric 
diseases, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
yeterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Harvard, 
Mass., praying for the passage of the so-called McNary-Wood- 
ruff bill, being Senate bill 718, authorizing an appropriation 
to be expended under the provisions of section 7 of the act of 
March 1, 1911, designed for the protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams, which was referred the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


? 
to 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9640) to add certain lands to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo. (Rept. No. 1575) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10467) authorizing the city of Boulder, Colo., 
to purchase certain public lands (Rept. No. 1578). 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4811) to protect trade-marks used in 
commerce, to authorize the registration of such trade-marks, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1576) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11852) for the relief of M. Tillery 
and Mrs. V. D. Tillery, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1577) thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. For the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], who is detained because of illness in his family, I 
report two bills for the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reports will be received. 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. Smoor), from the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands and Surveys, to which were referred the following 
bills, reported them each without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 18050) releasing and granting to the State of 
Utah and the University of Utah any and all reversionary 
rights of the United States in and to the grounds now occupied 
as a campus by the University of Utah (Rept. No. 1579); and 

A bill (H. R. 13212) granting certain lands to the city of 
Bountiful, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
System of said city (Rept. No. 1580). 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1691) for the relief of Henry F. Downing (Rept. 
No. 1581); 

A bill (H. R. 4600) for the relief of Frederick D. W. Baldwin 
(Rept. No. 1584) ; and 

A bill (H. R, 5263) for the relief of Charles James Anderson, 
former commander United States Naval Reserve Force (Rept. 
No. 1582). 

He also from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1840) for the relief of Edward A. Grimes (Rept. 
No. 1583) ; and 
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A bill (H. R. 6697) for the relief of Alfred W. Mathews, for- 


mer ensign, United States Naval Reserve Force (Rept. No. 
1585). 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 
Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


ported that on February 23, 1927, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S$. 1155. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards; 

S. 1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; 

S. 1517. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to W. Z. Swift, of Louisa County, Va., the 
insurance due on account of the policy held by Harold Rogis; 

S. 1899. An act for the relief of Delaware River Towing Line; 

S. 2090. An act for the relief of Alfred F. Land; 

8.2353. An act to amend the military record 
Pourciau ; 

8. 2474. 
Co. ; 

S. 2619. 
Larkin: 

S. 2770. An act to confer United 
certain inhabitants of the Virgin 
naturalization laws thereto: and 

8.2899. An act for the relief of the owners of the American 
steamship Almirante and owners of the cargo laden aboard 
thereof at the time of her collision with the U. 8. S. Hisko. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 5797) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Fisher Lumber Corporation to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge across the Tensas River in Louisiana; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 5798) for the relief of Atlantic Refining Co., a 
corporation of the State of Pennsylvania, owner of the Amer- 
ican steamship H. C. Folger, v. U. S. S. Connecticut; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 5799) to regulate interstate shipments of cotton, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5800) to provide for a preliminary examination and 
survey of Grays Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 5801) to conserve the revenues from medicinal 
spirits and provide for the effective Government control of such 
spirits, to prevent the evasion of taxes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5802) to transfer Willacy County, in the State of 
Texas, from the Corpus Christi division of the southern dis- 
trict of Texas to the Brownsville division of such district; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $350,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
struct at Bear River Bay and vicinity, Utah, such dikes, ditches, 
spillways, buildings, and improvements as may be necessary, in 
his judgment, for the establishment of a suitable refuge and 
feeding and breeding ground for migratory wild fowl, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 17291, the 
deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1927, which 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 17291, the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 


of Leo J. 
An act for the relief of the Riverside Contracting 
An act for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 


States citizenship 
Islands and to extend 


upon 
the 


second 


Wis 


On page 48, after line 2, to insert: 


“Naval air station, Pensacola, Fla.: For construction of Bayou 
Grande bridge and water line, $200,000.” 
AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4530) amending sections 11 and 21 
of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, amend- 
ing paragraph 4, section 4, of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” prescribing 
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limitations on the payment of Federal funds in the construction 

‘of highways, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 

on the table and to be printed. 
POSTAL 





RATES 

Mr. MOSES. I ask the Chair the lay before the Senate the 
action of the House on House bill 18446. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13446) to restore the rate of postage of 1 cent each to 
private mailing or post cards, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MOSES. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 


accede 


Mr. Moses, Mr. Puipres, and Mr. McKe_Lar conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Chair was very hasty in appointing 
conferees. I wish to put myself on record as one Senator that 
I want to see the Senate amendments adopted, and I hope the 
Senator in charge of the bill is going to insist upon the adoption | 


these amendments. 
Mr. MOSES. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
the three conferees who have been named on the bill are pretty 
robust in their opinion with reference to the matters contained 
in the bill and are also pretty robust in their opinion as to their 
duties as conferees, 
Mr. COPELAND. I trust the conferees will prove themselves 
be robust in the results of the conference. 

TRANSPORTATION OF BLIND PERSONS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2615) 
to authorize common e¢arriers engaged in interstate commerce 
to transport any blind person, accompanied by a guide, for one 
which to amend the titie so as to read: “An act to 
imend paragraph (1) of section 22 of the interstate commerce 
act by providing for the carrying of a blind person, with a guide, 
for 


ol 


to 


fare, was 
, 
f 


one fare.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The House amendment is merely a 
change in the title. It makes no substantive change in the 
text of the bill. I move that the Senate concur in the House 


amendment 
The motion was agreed to. 


f'WO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF WASHINGTON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res, 57) inviting the full coopera- 
tion of the legislatures and the chief executives of the respective 
States and Terrifories of the United States in the celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, Which was read, as follows: 


Whereas the joint rcolution of Congress approved December 2, 
1924, created the United States Commission for the Celebration of 
the Two Uundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington, 
composed of 19 commissioners, as follows: The President of the 
United States; Presiding Officer of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
Hlouse of Representatives ex officio; 8 persons appointed by the Presi 
dent of the United States; 4 Senators and 4 Representatives, whose duty 
it is to prepare a plan or plans and a program signalizing the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington, and to 


take such steps as may be necessary in the coordination and correlation 
of prepared by State commissions or by bodies created under 
appointment the governors of the respective States and by repre- 
Therefore be it 


plans 
by 


sentative civic bodies 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States earnestly and respectfully 
invites the full cooperation of the legislatures and chief executives of 

tive States and Territories of the United States in the exe- 
eutior f the joint resolution of Congress creating the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Bir of George Washington in such* manner as may seem to 
them most fitting, to the end that the bicentennial anniversary of the 
birth of him who was “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of bis countrymen ’—the pioneer, the soldier, the statesman, 
the husbandman, the exemplar of American citizenship, George Wash- 


ington, may be commemorated in the year 1932 in such manner that 
future generations of American citizens may live according to the 
example and precepts of his exalted life and character and thus per- 
petuate the American Republic; and be it further 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these resolutions be trans- 


mitted by the Clerk of the House of Representatives to the presiding 
of the senate and house of representatives of the legislature 
and to the chief executive of each State and Territory of the United 
States. 


officers 
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Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous cop- 
sent and agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On February 15, 1927: 

8.4553. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Chesapeake Bay from a point in Baltimore County to a point 
in Kent County, in the State of Maryland. 

On February 21, 1927: 

5.68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented to him by the British Government; 

S.598. An act for the relief of Alexander McLaren: and 

$. 5259. An act granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty 
Moore, United States Army, to accept the following decora- 


tions, namely, the Legion of Honor tendered him by the 
Republic of France, and the officers’ cross of the Order 


Polonia Restituta tendered him by the Republie of Poland. 

On February 23, 1927: 

S. 4756. An act for the relief of Capt. Ell's E. Haring and 
Edward F. Batchelor ; 

S. 5084. An act to provide for the payment of the amount of 
an adjusted service certificate to Irving D’Forest Parks, bene- 
ficiary, designated by Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased ; and 


| §. 5622. An act authorizing the acceptance by the Navy 
Department of a site for an aviation training field in the 
vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., and for other purposes. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 


Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 


S.4893. An act to authorize oil and gas mining leases 
upon unallotted lands within Executive order Indian reser- 


vations; and 
S. 5671. An act to amend paragraph (¢) ef section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose 
of Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the trans- 
portation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2849. An act to provide for an additional Federal district 
for North Carolina; 

S. 4876. An act providing for the erection of a monument on 
Kill Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the 
first successful human attempt in history at power-driven air- 
plane flight; 

S. 5596. An act granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; and 

H. R. 11064. An act for the relief of R. W. Hilderbrand. 


BUREAUS OF CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 10729, a 
bill to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition 
in the Department of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill that he has named. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objects. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, before I make the motion I am 
about to make, which will be to take up the bill, I may state 
that I have had a conference with the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Bruce] and others in regard to this measure, and we agree 
on all the amendments except one, and I believe that after some 
discussion we may be able to agree wpoen that. I thought it 
best to make that statement before I made my motion. 

I now move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 10729, a bill to create a bureau of customs and a bureau 
of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 


The Senator from New Jersey 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I want to be heard for just a moment con- 
cerning the motion. 

Mr. CURTIS. After the question is stated, I will yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
pill 10729. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President: before the question is put 
may I ask the Senator one question. If the motion prevails, 
having in mind what transpired the latter part of last week, 
will the Senator have objection to two hours’ time being given 
to the consideration of the Muscle Shoais measure, this measure 
to be laid aside temporarily during that time? 

Mr. CURTIS. 
able time. 
within a reasonable time this afternoon. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mtr. President, I do not wish to stand in the 
way of any legitimate legislation. 
indeed, to laying aside temporarily the very important measure 
which is now before the Senate in order that other business may 
be transacted, if it be essential that the measure should thus 
be laid aside; but I can not consent to permit, upon a vote, if I 
am able to prevent it, the displacing entirely of the business 
that is now before the Senate, the Boulder dam bill, upon which 


we have been debating for the last day and a half; it seems | 


like a month and a half to me. 
Mr. President, the reason why I can not consent is not on 


account of any hostility to the measure that is presented by the | 


If we can not get it through within a reason- | 
My own judgment is we can get this bill through | 
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forward stronger than he is, and, I regret to say, apparently 
stronger than the majority of the Members of this body. 

The other night I supposed I had arrived at an agreement 
with my friend the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
whom I regard as one of the ablest and most useful public 
servants in this body. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BRUCE, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should have stated that I made the motion 
to take up this bill at the request of the Senator from Utah 
|Mr. Smoot], who is detained from the Senate because of the 
serious illness of his wife. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I regretted very much to hear that the 


| wife of the Senator from Utah was so ill. 


I do not wish to object, | 


Senator from Kansas, not, I repeat, from a desire to monopo- | 
lize the time of this body—because I would willingly consent | 


to lay aside temporarily this measure in order that others 


} paragraph 


might be considered—but the reason, sir, is because events have | 


demonstrated that, far as we are able, those of us who 
believe in the Boulder dam legislation must keep it before the 
Senate and ultimately endeavor to have the Senate act upon it. 

I may say, sir, to you and to others who are familiar with 


sO 


this legislation, or attempted legislation, that to-day the House | 


finally has given a rule with six hours debate upon a similar 
bill, and it is confidently expected, because the House has thus 
yielded a rule, that the bill will be passed in the House during 
this week. 
displaced. 


I trust that there may be some method by which 


For this reason, I do not want to have the measure | 


we may consider all the bills that may be deemed to be appro- | 


priate or may be deemed important, but I hope that they may 
be considered without displacing the pending measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. If a rule has been brought into the House to 
consider the measure, would not the Senator save time if he 
should wait until the House measure reached the Senate and 
offer that as a substitute for the Senate bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not necessarily, because if we are dis- 
placed it will be rather difficult for us to determine when we 
will ever get back. 

Mr. CURTIS. It can be taken up on motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The opposition to the measure, skillful and 
able by various Senators, as is their right, that is presented 
here, is an opposition which must of course be taken into 


account in the endeavors we make to pass the bill; and for | 


that reason I do not want to have it displaced, and I hope it 
will not be displaced. 

Mr. BRUCE, Mr. President, I desire to say that I am de- 
lighted to see that the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNSoN] 


is not willing to give his assent to any proposition looking to | 


the exchange of whisky for Colorado River water. As far as I 
am concerned, there has never been a time when I should not 
have been glad to see the Senator have an opportunity to obtain 
a vote upon his bill, and I should have nothing to say if within 
the next half hour he could obtain a vote upon that measure. 
Personally, I do not expect to vote for it, but that is no reason 
Why I should filibuster against it or attempt to obstruct its 
passage or to throw any obstacle of any kind in its pathway. 
But I do object at the present time to this contemplated 
displacement, 

The Senator from Kansas always acts in perfect good faith 
whenever he deals with anyone. That has been my experience 
with him; and it is all very well for him to say that he thinks 
that an agreement may be arrived at between me and the spon- 
sors of this prohibition reorganization bill with reference to 
the section in the bill to which I object, but I know, and every 
Member of this body knows, that, strong as the Senator from 
Kansas is, there are influences back of him and pushing him 


I thought I had arrived at an understanding with the Senator 
from Utah in relation to this bill. He said that he was per- 
fectly satistied with the amendments that I suggesied. Unfor- 
tunately, however, through an oversight on his part, and my 
part, too, the amendment that was incorporated in the bill 
when it was last up overlooked the fact that assistant or deputy 
commissioners in the customs department of the Government 
are at present under the civil service law, and therefore should 
not be exempted from its operation. But the Senator from 
Utah informed me that, much to his regret, he had been unable 
to obtain the assent of the real sponsors of this bill—Wayne B. 
Wheeler and the rest—to the amendments that I proposed. 
He was frank and generous enough to say so, and nothing was 
left for me to do except to antagonize the bill as though no 
overtures of compromise had been made to me. 

1 shall oppose the consideration of the bill unless I am as- 
sured in advance of favorable action by the Senate upon my 
proposed amendment, which would eliminate from the bill 
(b) of section 5, which endeavors to bring all -the 
prohibition field agents under the civil service law. 

Of course, I Speak only for myself. I have no right to 
speak for anybody else in this body with respect to the bill; 
not for the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever], for 
instanee, nor for the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwarps], nor for anybody else. I am simply stating what I 
personally am willing to do with respect to the bill. If the 
section to which I have referred be stricken out, then I shall 
have no further objection to the measure, I have no objection 
to the organization of the proposed bureau of commerce not 
to the organization of the proposed bureau of prohibition. All 
I insist upon is that no classified civil service employee shall be 
brought into intimate contact with the contaminating and cor- 
rupting influences of prohibition. I am too much wedded to 
the merit system of appointment; I took too active a part in 
its adoption by the Federal Government in my youth; my best 
efforts were too long enlisted in the application of that im- 
personal system of appointment to the subordinate officeholders 
of the State of Maryland and of the city of Baltimore to be 
willing that prohibition field agents, appointed under the merit 
system of appointment, should go the evil way that a large 
percentage of the prohibition field agents heretofore appointed 
have gone. 

The fact was brought out last spring during the prohibition 
hearings that no less than 875 of some 10,000 prohibition office- 
holders had been dismissed since the enactment of the Volstead 
Act from the service of the Government, either for violations 
of the Volstead Act or for misconduct in some other form or 
other. And as I showed a few weeks ago, the debasing influence 
of the practical workings of prohibition has been just as pro- 
nounced since those hearings as before them. 

Not a day elapses that there is not brought home to us the 
fact that some prohibition administrator or field agent or some 
State or city policeman has succumbed to the insidious tempta- 
tions of prohibition. 

Some of you will remember the two Pullman ears that went 
down from Ohio to the Federal prison at Atlanta freighted with 
policemen convicted of violations of the Volstead Act. 

A few days ago we read of a large number of police officers 
in Florida who had just been convicted of offenses against the 
Volstead Act. 

A short time ago we read that at a place in South Carolina, 
called “ Hell Hole ”—an appropriate name for any place where 
prohibition is doing its worst—that a number of State police 
officers had been convicted of participation in violations of the 
Volstead Act. And so it goes from month to month. 

When the Volstead Act was under consideration Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler was not willing that the field prohibition agents 
should be brought within the scope of the Federal classified 
service. He wanted to trade the offices to be held by those 
agents for congressional votes, That fact was brought out some 
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{ime Mr. Foulke, one of the former members of the 
Civil Commission. But now, having found that nearly 
10 per cent of all the Federal prohibition officeholders appointed 





by 


uLeo 


Service 


at the instance of church organizations or the Anti-Saloon 
League or himself have been depraved by the insidious effects 
of prohibition, Mr. Wheeler seeks the enactment of this bill 
into lay 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The number of dismissals for cause 
nobody pretends covers the number of men who were prompted 
to resign or who might have resigned under charges. Neither 


does anybody pretend that we can even hazard a guess as to 
the number who were not caught and who were neither con- 


victed nor compelled to resign in order to escape discharge or 
punishment under the law. So that 10 per cent does not at all 
cover the facts ; 

Mr. BRUCE. Not at all. It is fair to assume that not a few 
were not caught because so many other prohibition agents had 
io Wish that they should be caught. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The prohibition director of the State 
of Missouri, appointed on the suggestion of the superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League, is one of those who is counted here, 
of course, but his case affords an example, This man, leading 
this movement in the State of Missouri, was attacking the 
character of good men. Finally a case was brought into court, 
nud they started to take evidence regarding the gentleman him- 
self. Ile compromised on an agreement that he would resign 
his office and cease his activities if the case were not pressed. 
I have not any doubt there are dozens of such cases right in the 
department. 

Let me make the further suggestion to the Senator, 
will pardon me for making any suggestion 

Mr. BRUCE. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We never have had an investigation 
of the Prohibition Bureau. We had a hearing upon some bills. 
The hearing was limited in time. Subpcenas were denied for 
witnesses, and the evidence which was produced was just such 
evidence as could be obtained under cireumstances of that kind, 
so there was no chance to follow up and ascertain what the 
real facts are with reference to the number of men who have 
been detected in culpable acts. 

Mr. BRUCE. Unquestionably only the surface of the corrupt 
conditions created by prohibition has been opened up. 

Now, existing methods of appointment to the prohibition 
field service having been brought into discredit, it is proposed 
that prohibition shall extend its corrupt sway into the sphere 
of the Federal classified service, too. I have not the slightest 
doubt, such is my confidence in the merit system of appoint- 
ment, that prohibition field agents appointed under the Federal 
merit system of appointment would for a time be a decided 
improvement over the present prohibition field agents. But 
they, too, would succumb, for sconer or later all men seem to 
succumb to the degrading influence of this law, which works 
shipwreck of human character, because it has no real moral 
force behind it, because it is a violation of reason, because it 
is a violation of nature, because it attempts at all times and at 
nll places and under all circumstances to make something 
criminal per which is not essentially criminal at all. Those 
ure the reasons why the Volstead Act commands no full meas- 
ure of popular acquiescence. Those are the reasons why 
almost everybody, high or low, who has anything to do with its 
ndministration sooner or later becomes besmirched. We have 
had illustrations of the fact that even prohibition adminis- 
trators yield to its base solicitations. 


if he 





xo 


hibition field agents under the civil service system the only 
effect will be to vitiate that system, to bring it into popular 
disrepute, and to give political intriguers and spoilsmen a 


better opportunity than they have ever had in the past to assert 
their unremitting hostility to it. 

As I have often had occasion to say on the floor of the Sen- 
ute, the State of Maryland ever since the enactment of the 
Volstead law has refused to enact uny State prohibition en- 
forcement law. The main reason why it has refused to do so 
is because it did not want the police force of Baltimore City 
to be ta with the dirty stick of prohibition. What is the 
result? 


Our police headquarters in the city of Baltimore are on one 


re a 


side of a square The Federal district court is on the other 
side of the square The Baltimore Evening Sun stated a few 
day xo that there has been one arrest for violation of the 
Volstead Act for every 200 inhabitants of the city of Baltimore. 
Day after day we have a file of bootleggers and other liquor 


offenders and their accomplices and abettors passing through 
the corridors of the Federal district court of Baltimore, and 
so overwhelming has been the pressure of the business of the 


So if we bring the pro- | 
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court resulting from prohibition that our Maryland Federal 
district judge—an able and active judge—is afraid that he will 
have to take to his bed and remain there indefinitely. He is, 
I am informed, more than a year behind with the business of 
his court. The suitor, the lawyer, the citizen, everybody is 
complaining of the arrearages that are clogging its docket. 
In this court, too, persons have been arrested and convicted 
who were present or former prohibition agents or individuals 
connected in some way or other with Federal prohibition 
enforcement, 

How is it at the city police headquarters on the other side 
of the square? How far have they been protected from abuses 
by the refusal of the State Legislature of Maryland to have 
any hand in the enforcement of the prohibition law? I may 
be wrong, and it is always dangerous to rely on one’s memory 
too confidently when speaking on the spur of the moment, but 
if I am not mistaken scarcely a single police officer of the city 
of Baltimore, if any, has ever been involved as such in a pro- 
hibition scandal. We know that that would not have been 
the case if the Baltimore city police had been required to eco- 
operate with the Federal prohibition agents in the enforcement 
of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President— 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood the Senator in his opening re- 
marks to say that if the two amendments which he has sug- 
gested were agreed to he would have no opposition to the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. None at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, I can not agree for the Senate, 
but so far as I am individually concerned there will be no op 
position to the two amendments on my part, if the measure 
can be acted upon this afternoon. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator. He has reached the 
same conclusion which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
reached, and which I think that any reasonable, open mind 
would reach under the circumstances. For the present, there- 
fore, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a _ parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is it permissible to amend the motion by 
striking out the number of the bill and inserting the number 
of another bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not permissible. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the bill 
which the Senator from Kansas has proposed by his motion 
to take up, but I am not in favor of taking it up at the expense 
of displacing the unfinished business, the Boulder dam bill. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate first to the fact 
that the bill, which the Senator by his motion proposes to 
take up, is a House bill which has already passed the House. 
The unfinished business is a Senate bill, so that it has farther 
to travel than the House bill, practically twice the distance, 
before it can be enacted into law. In my judgment it is unfair 
to take the bill which has the farthest to travel and displace if 
with a bill that has only to pass through the Senate. It may 
be said that the House bill may be amended. That may be true, 
but the same thing can be said of the other bill, which may be 
amended in both Houses. It rather seems to me that if the 
unfinished business, the Boulder dam bill, were displaced now 
by the bill to which the Senator from Kansas has referred, it 
would be a physical impossibility to pass the Boulder dam Dill 
before the fourth day of March. 

I know Senators have preferences between these two bills, 
and I am not complaining of that, but I believe a majority of 
Senators are in favor of both bills. It does not seem to me 
to be fair after we have considered the pending bill for a little 
over a day and there bas developed against it a filibuster that 
we should then lay it aside and take up some other measure. 





| Does the Senate propose to take up the bill which the Senator 


from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] would have taken up by his mo- 
tion, and if there is a filibuster against it lay it aside; and 
so will we travel on, meaning logically that from now until the 
4th of March we shall pass no bill unless it shall be practically 
by unanimous consent? 

Mr. President, 1 do not believe the Senate ought to say, 
now that we have wasted all the time that has been devoted 
to this bill, that we shall now start on a new one, that, as I 
said, has already passed the House of Representatives. I 
wish to see both these bills enacted into law, but, anxious as 
I am for the passage of the bill which the Senator from Kansas 
has proposed to be considered by his motion, I do not believe 
and I will not admit that it is of greater importance, in fact, 
I think, important as it is, it is of less importance than is the 
Boulder dam bill. I do not know when we have had in recent 
days or months a bill before us that is of more national im- 
portance and which comes nearer to laying down a national 
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policy in the control, management, and improvement of the 
national resources of the country than the bill which is now 
the unfinished business. I do not intend to detain the Senate 
long nor to enter into a discussion of the merits of either one 
of these bills, but I do feel that I am justified, since I have 
not spoken upon this bill, to call attention briefly to what are 
admitted to be the facts which, in my judgment, are the ma- 
terial facts in connection with the Boulder Canyon bill. 

Thus far the debate has been entirely on the part of Senators 
who represent some one of the States that are directly involved. 
Everybody knows that the State which I in part represent has 
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no such interest in the question; it has only the interest that | 


eyery citizen of the United States ought to have; ang from my 
study of the bill and an examination of the ground, both of 
the dam site and of Imperial Valley and the irrigation ditch 
therein and the river on Mexican soil, I have reached the con- 
clusion that there is more humanity in this bill than in almost 
any other bill that the Senate has ever had before it. So I 
wish briefly to call attention to what everybody admits to be 
true, 

Imperial Valley, lying in some places more than 300 feet 
below sea level, depending for its water, depending for every 
blade of grass that grows there upon irrigation, depending upon 
irrigation in most parts of the valley for its domestic supply 
of water—Imperial Valley, whose soil is as rich as any soil 
on earth, is inhabited by 65,000 American citizens, with their 
homes, their husbands, their wives and children, and with 
everything on earth they have invested there. It has cities of 
considerable size, modern in every respect, with paved streets 
and beautiful public buildings, and a citizenry almost entirely 
American, as patriotic, as intelligent as~any that dwells any- 
where beneath our flag. 

Senators may say those people went there of their own 
aceord. It is true they did, but they went there with our con- 
sent; they went there under the laws of the United States. 
They have redeemed the desert and made it into a garden. 
They are dependent, however, for their existence, for their 
livelihood, for everything they have that is near and dear to 
them that has come from their sacrifices and their toil—they 
are dependent upon water, and they are at the mercy, and so 
is all that property, so are their homes, at the mercy of the 
flood waters of the Colorado River, which flows above them; 
and it is admitted here, admitted by all students who have 
studied the subject, that eventually, unless in some way the 
flood waters of the Colorado River shall be restrained, Im- 
perial Valley will again become part of the ocean. There is 
no escape from that eonclusion; nobody denies it; those who 
oppose the bill admit it; it is as true as gospel that unless in 
some way those flood waters shall be controlled that time must 
come, because if Senators will study the formation of the Im- 
perial Valley they will find that once it was a part of the ocean; 
all of that territory was built up by the silt that was brought 
down from the Colorado River. The Colorado River, which 
brings down silt, is daily lifting its bed higher and higher, and 
it will be an impossibility to continue to build the dikes higher 
and higher. 

The catastrophe may not come to-day, or it may be that it 
will come, before the sun sets to-night: it may not come in the 
next year or in the next five years; but in all probability it 


will not be much longer delayed than that, because they have | 


almost reached the limit of raising the dikes to keep the flood 
waters back, and eventually it will be impossible, because as 
the bed of the river gets higher the dikes must be built still 


higher or the river will overflow the valley in times of flood. | 


That is the condition of Imperial Valley. It can not be per- 
manently saved by the building of dikes; it can not be per- 
manently saved unless the flood waters of the Colorado River 
shall be controlled, and they can not be controlled unless a dam 
is built not farther up the river than the point above which 
a great portion of the water comes into the river. A _ flood- 
control dam to amount to anything can not be built unless 
it is built at the mouth of a natural reservoir. Such a reser- 
voir is Boulder Canyon, which is the nearest available site to 
the mouth of the Colorado River and is below most of the 
flood waters which come into the Colorado River. That is the 
first place in traveling up the river where there is a natural 
location for works to secure such flood control. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have never been out there, and there- 


fore am ignorant of the conditions. Do the people of the Im- 
perial Vailey get all the water they want now? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they do not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
flourishing condition now and were getting ample water. 


| it gets back on the American side—being compelled, 


I understood that they were in quite a | into law, but I 
| portance for the purpose of doing that, 
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Mr. NORRIS. There is only a little over half the Imperial 
Valley that is irrigated; the remainder of it is above the ditch. 
The passage of this bill will enable them to build what is called 
an all-American ditch instead of going around into Mexico. 
and it will strike the basin higher up than in the case of the 
present ditch. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where is the Roosevelt Dam located? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, that is on a different stream entirely: 
that has nothing to do with this; it is a different watershed, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I say in answer to the 
Senator from Florida that the Imperial Valley does not have 
all the water it wants. It has two treubles; first, flood, and 
next drought. In the low season of water Mexico takes the 50 
per cent to which Mexico is entitled, and what is left goes into 
the Imperial Valley. Two years ago the losses were $6,000,000 
because of the lack of water. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there any danger if this dam shall be 
built of diverting any of the water that ought to go into the 
Imperial Valley into some other region? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; if this dam shall be built, there is a 
unified plan by which an all-American canal will be constructed, 
as well, fed from the great storage reservoir that will be 
created back of the dam, and that all-American canal, with its 
regulated flow, will provide all of the water that is essential to 
remove all danger of drought. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not know whether this dam might 
result in diverting some of the water elsewhere, to some other 
region. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; there is no such proposition involved in 
any pending legislation; none whatever. It is proposed to 
provide an immense reservoir, as I have said, and it will be 
the nearest reservoir to the mouth of the Colorado River. 
Everybody admits that a dam for the purpose of flood control 


ought to be constructed. Flood control is the most important 
thing. Irrigation and water power sink into insignificance, in 


my opinion, when the homes and lives of men and women are 
involved—at least the homes, for the inhabitants could drive 
out before the Colorado River would fill up the entire basin, 
even if it were flowing right into it to-day. The important 
thing is that human life is in a measure involved, and that the 
property of men and women, who have worked their entire lives 
to acquire it, will be absolutely destroyed unless some time 
before it is too late provision shall be made to hold back the 
flood waters of that stream. 

What it is proposed to do is to build a dam at Boulder Can- 
yon which will create an immense lake back of it, able to hold 
the flood waters of the Colorado River and to regulate the flow 
of the stream. There are times now when there is not enough 
water to irrigate the Imperial Valley, especially if the waters 
must also irrigate lands in Mexico; there will be times when 
the dam will let out more water than flows into the Colorado 
River at its low stage; but there never will come a time, judg- 
ing from the experience of the past—and we believe that this is 
a reliable guide—when it will not be able to hold back the flood 
waters, at least not for several generations. 

That is the proposition involved here; that is what it is pro- 
posed to do. We are late now in doing this for our fellow citi- 
zens ; and, Mr. President, regardless of what may be said about 
power, regardiess of what may be thought about irrigation, I 
can not conceive how anyone can be against a bill of this kind 
that seeks to save the homes of 65,000 of our people whe are 
honestly, lawfully, and legitimately in possession of that terri- 
tory. 

The irrigation ditch, the only one that comes into Imperial 
Valley, is taken out of the Colorado River near the Colorado 
line, on the American the line; but the way the land 
runs it has to go over into Mexico, 60 miles of it, so that when 
of 
to run by gravity all the time—it is lower down on the side of 
this basin that comprises Imperial Valley than the water would 
reach that valley if, instead of going around through Mexico, it 
went straight through American territory. Hience the all- 
American canal will almost double the irrigable land of Imperial 
Valley. It will reach tand that can not be reached now. But 
now, Senators, anyone in Mexico under a foreign flag, any dozen 
men, any one man, could often ruin the ditch that carries water 
to all these people, and if that water ceased to flow it weuld not 
be 10 hours before the suffering would begin. You can not raise 
anything in Imperial Valley without irrigation. It is a garden 
spot with water. It is a barren desert, without any green 
growing thing in it, if the water is not there. 

Now we are asked to displace this bill and take up another 
bill which I admit is important, which I want to see enacted 
am unwilling to displace a bill of this im- 
I do not believe there 
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a Senator here, regardless of what he may think about 
water power and irrigation, who, if he really could see the 
condition of the Imperial Valley and realize what this legisla- 
tion means to those people, would not be willing to stay here 
day and night until we passed or at least got the expression 
of the Senate on legislation of that kind. 

You could build a dam somewhere else, 125 miles farther up. 
There is not as good g basin for the holding of water there. 
It will not hold nearly as much. If you did it, there would be 
water that comes into the stream below that dam 

basin would not catch. That is aumitted. Nobody 
it. Everybody admits that whether we postpone it or 
not, if we are going to save Imperial Valley this dam must be 
built at the particular place designated in this bill. Now, why 
it, when delay may mean the destruction of hundreds of 
millions of property of men who have acquired it as honestly 
| fairly and legitimately as property has ever been acquired 
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and 
unywhere? 

I remember another thing that I think the Senate ought to 
know. The place where these breaks occurred in the banks 
of the Colorado River is not on American soil. It is over in 
Mexico; but the Americans have to take care of the dikes over 
there. The Farmers’ Irrigation Co., which owns the water 
that into Imperial Valley, owns a railroad that crosses 
the line and goes over into Mexico, where they have carried 
thousands and thousands of carloads of dirt and of rock and 
dumped it along the railroad where the break made it neces- 
sary to build the dike. They have paid thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars of tariff to the Mexican Government for the 
right to take this rock into Mexico to build up the dikes that 
do just as much good to the Mexican irrigators as they do to 
the Americans. They had to pay a tariff upon the rails and 
the ties that are in the railroad. This bill will make those 
people in the Imperial Valley independent of a country over 
which we have no control whatever; and I appeal to Senators 


roes 


that it is only fair, it is only just that we should fight this 
thing out while we are part way through, and not change 


horses in the middle of a stream, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, as I have already announced in 
this Chamber, I am not opposing the so-called prohibition reor- 
ganization bill, because, as has been expressed by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], I think it is good policy to have 
other departments cleared of the contaminating influences of 
attempted prohibition enforcement, particularly the splendid 
Department of Customs; and, as I understand existing law, 
they are intertwined, and the Customs Department has suffered 


considerably thereby. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Caraway in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Kans 

Mr. HDGE. 1 do 

Mr. CURTIS If it is evident that the Senator from New 
Jersey and others intend to take up the time until half past 5 
in discussing this motion, I feel like withdrawing it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I can speak only for myself. I 
am not going to take the time of the Senate for 10 minutes. I 
want to express my own view, and that is all I desire to say. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘Then, when the Senator concludes, I will raise 
the question again. 

Mr. EDGE. I believe in the enforcement of all law, no matter 
how much | disagree with the law; and I am convinced, fur- 
ther, that a prohibition department absolutely by itself, in no 

ay intertwined with the Customs Department or any other 
departme f the Government, will probably have a_ better 
pportunity and perhaps meet with more success, and every- 
body knows more success is needed. But, Mr. President, I 
oppose this motion partially for the reasons expressed by the 


Senator from Nebraska and for other reasons, I believe with 
tle generalship, a little give and take, the opposition to this 


a iit 


reors: 


ranization bill possibly could be removed and the bill 
passed 
The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] has clearly indicated 
that viewpoint. I have likewise. I can not speak for others; | 
u le the effort could be made. If this motion should 
prevail, however, it is perfectly evident that if any effort is 


could be 


or perhaps threatened, cloture should be invoked, everyone 
ky th that means, under the rules, another 48 hours, 
with, following that, an hour allotted to every Senator who 


it to speak, which would extend the time of the 
sure practically until next week, 


desires to use 


consideration of this mix 


consideration days probably will elapse before | 
reached; and even if, as has been suggested, | 
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Why is that necessary? Why not make further efforts to 
reach an agreement and pass this bill, in view of the fact that 
most of the opposition seems to have been met, and not in the 
last days of the session, with much more important legislation 
which we should consider, consume this time, it seems to me 
absolutely unnecessary ? 1 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I say, especially is that so as there is 
another bill pending here seeking to bring these prohibition 
field agents under the civil-service system. 

Mr. EDGE. I was just going to refer to that. I wanted. 
however, to draw attention particularly to the Alien Property 
Custodian bill, which has been reported from the committee 
and is on the calendar, which affects thousands and thousands 
of citizens. In my judgment, there is a moral obligation to 
make some final disposition of that measure, getting it into con 
ference, probably, so that the two Houses, if possible, could 
agree upon a bill. If, however, we are going to consume four 
or five days on a bill, the principle of which seems to be gener- 
ally agreed upon, the separation of the two bureaus, it is unfair 
to other legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I will 
withdraw my motion. 

Mr. EDGE. I yield the floor, 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
withdraws his motion to proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 10729. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am perfectly aware 
of the fact that time consumed in speaking for the Boulder dam 
bill is probably, in effect, an injury to the bill. I simply want 
to say a very few words touching that measure. 

In my judgment, the work proposed to be done is a very great 
and important one. The objections that I have heard raised do 
not seem to me to be sufficient to warrant the postponement of 
this work. 

The question of the disposition of. power is one that can be 
controlled by the Government. If the Government builds this 
dam and creates this power, it ought to be able so to control 
th: situation as to see to it that the power is not monopolized 
and no State is treated unjustly. 

So far as I am concerned, I am rapidly coming to the conclu- 
sion that, no matter how much we may be opposed in principle 
to the Government entering into business, as we sometimes state 
it, if the great water powers of this country are either to be 
monopolized by one or two great power combinations or that 
power must be controlled by the Government and then under 
some equitable and proper system the power sold to power com 
panies, so that the people may get some benefits from these 
natural resources, it seems to me that the Government is going 
to be practically compelled for the protection of the people to 
continue to control in those cases where the Federal Govern 
ment expends the money and has the right to control, and that 
in other cases the Federal Government ought not to interfere 
so that the States can not control their own water powers. 

That is little aside from this bill. I have heard no argu 
ment against this bill that is convincing to me. The benefits 
to accrue are very great. In one an emergency exists, 
and I think that this bill ought to be kept before the Senate 
until it is disposed of, and when it is disposed of there is 
another great bill that ought to receive the attention of the 


sense 


| Senate at this session, and that is the alien property bill. 


Millions of dollars are being withheld from people who are 
justly entitled to their money. The honor of the Nation is in 
volved. We made our peace with Germany; the war is over b) 
treaty regulations, and I hope that its animosities are disap- 
pearing from the hearts of our people and that our eyes are 
turned to the future and toward the establishment of friendly 
relations with those peoples with whom we were recently in 
conflict. 

One thing that ought to be done, since we have made these 
treaties—one thing, indeed, which ought to have been done in 
consonance with the treaty which existed when the war broke 
out—is to deal honestly and fairly with the people whose prop- 
erty was impounded during the war. 

I do not want to take time to discuss that. That bill is 
here, and for eight or nine years the owners of those properties 
and claims have been deprived of their money. The honor, the 
integrity, the good faith of this Nation can be seriously im- 
paired if that bill is not considered and if just recompense is 
not made to those people who are suffering the loss of their 
money. 


These two great measures ought to be considered. The 
Boulder dam proposition is here now; let us dispose of it. We 
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spent all night last night in an effort to bring that measure to 
a vote. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurRst], believing 
that the interests of his people were affected, stood on his feet— 
I do not know how many hours, but he stood here in his deter- 
mined opposition—and made as splendid a fight as I ever saw 
made on the floor of the Senate. 

On the other hand, the proponents of the bill stood here con- 
tending for the bill. If we were going to reduce this to a ques- 
tion of exhaustion so as to get a vote and prevent the defeat of 
this bill by a filibuster, the bill should have been kept here this 
morning, and no person should have spoken except those who 
were carrying on—I do not like to call it a filibuster, but I 
euess it was pretty nearly that—who were carrying on the 
filibuster. 

We have taken up the whole of the forenoon to-day in the con- 
sideration of other matters, and, of course, a good thoroughbred 
horse like my friend from Arizona needs only a few hours’ rest, 
and he is ready for another marathon. 

Let us dispose of this business. Let those who are opposed 
to the bill continue their opposition as long as they can. Let 
us keep the bill before the Senate, and when we are through 
with that let us take up the alien property bill and dispose of 
that. 

As far as the prohibition bill is concerned, twice the propo- 
nents of prohibition have drawn their own measures, twice they 
have brought them here, and the law has been enacted as it 
was dictated from the gallery of the Senate by paid gentlemen 
who come here and lobby all the year around. 

Now they have brought forward another bill. I do not know 
whether it is sound or unsound. I want a little time, at least, 
to look into it and to know what is back of it. I am not in 
favor of postponing these great measures for this other meas- 
ure, which is, in my judgment, somewhat inconsequential. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mazeppa answered, “Ill betide the school 
wherein I learn’d to ride!” Mr. President, if I have spoken at 
undue length, I learned that dubious art from a master at whose 
feet I have sat for some years, the eminent Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]. He has taught many lessons. I am not 
nominating anyone for President of the United States, the 
people will do that, but the able Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], wherever his white plume appears, attracts the admira- 
tion and the just admiration of men, whether we agree with 
him or not. 

In bygone days 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. While the two Senators apparently are 
on different sides of this question, I judge from the compti- 
ments that they certainly have some kind of an understanding. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not withhold a compliment due to 
the Senator from -Missouri simply because he opposes me on 
the Boulder Canyon bill. I have seen him stand almost alone 
and fight valiantly for what he believed to be a great cause and 
a principle. Surely he does not draw strictures upon me for 
following his shining example. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not criticizing the Senator 
from Arizona at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I thought I was right about it. 

LOANS TO VETERANS UPON CERTIFICATES 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it must be obvious to men 
who think into things instead of around things that the Boulder 
Canyon dam bill can not pass at this session. That is not a 
threat. I have a sort of contempt for men who make threats. 





Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 


{Laughter. } 


It is impossible for the Senate within the next eight and a | 
Neither the modest 


half days to pass the Boulder Canyon bill. 
efforts of myself nor those of my colleague, nor those of other 
Senators who view the matter as I do, could stay the progress 
of the Senate on a bill of this sort, except for the fact that, 


as Senators begin to examine this bill, they will discover that | 


it deals with one of the most complex and difficult subjects 
with which they will ever deal, and that legitimate debate 
would take not less than a fortnight. We have only eight and 
a half days. 

Whilst we are discussing measures which ought to pass, let 
us not forget the soldier, his widow, and his orphan. Mr. 
President, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Asheville Citizen and an editorial from the Arizona 
Daily Gazette. 

I also ask to insert in the 
the Morgan McDermott Post, No. 
Tucson, Ariz., on January 20, 1927. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyson in the chair). 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


tecorD a resolution adopted by 


7, of the American Legion, 


Is 
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{From the Asheville Citizen, February 14, 1926] 
ROBBING THE VETERAN 

Here is an outrage that tops the list of all those things, ancient and 
modern, commonly cited to prove the ingratitude of governments. It 
is the clause in the World War veterans’ act, section 202, article 7, 
which reads: 

“After June 3 
erans 


, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all vet- 
(other than those totally and permanently disabled) who are 
being maintained by the bureau in a hospital of any description and 
who are without wife, child, or dependent parent, shall not exceed $40.” 

That for sheer cruelty and picayune rapacity excels every littleness 
of which governments have been capable, It strikes at sick and crip- 
pled men who, called by their country from the business of laying the 
foundations of their futures, took ship for another country and there 
fought above the clouds on the wings of death and plunged laughing 
into the hell of single-handed conflict, and fronted avalanches of shell 
and steel, and scaled mountains belching fire, and in the end planted 
their banners on the heights of victory to make our happiness sure 
and our liberties everlasting. 

It robs weak and helpless men who got their wounds and lost their 
limbs because they gave to their country and their flag all they had— 
their health, their strong young bodies, their ambition for careers in 
their chosen lines of endeavor, their dreams of love and hopes of a home 
and wife and children to welcome them at the close of the day’s work. 
It robs them, because they were rich in heroism, the thing we promised 
to repay with medals, honors, and a Nation’s unlimited generosity. 

Their reward is a bed of pain and a hospital’s walls and the reflec 
tion that because they have won a war and are to-day fighting a long, 
unending battle they are enriched to the extent of less than $10 a week. 

Pending in Congress to-day is a bill to do away with this govern- 
mental meanness, and the wonder is that it is still pending instead of 
enacted into law. The original outrage was perpetrated when patriotism 
slumbered and justice was off duty. But now that it is detected no 
citizen will excuse it, no Congressman vote to prolong it. 

If such statutory greed can be continued, fair play is dead in our 
halls of legislation. The man who, prating of patriotism and debts to 
heroes, advocates that unplumbed depth of littleness is a traitor to his 
country and his trust. He is worse than that; he is blood brother to 
the Judas who marked his Master with a kiss and sunk his own soul 
with the unbearable burden of its cheapness. 





{From the Oregon Daily Gazette] 


It has been brought to our attention by the disabled veterans at the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Whipple that under a clause 
in the World War veterans’ act the compensation of all disabled vet- 
erans without dependents will be cut to not to exceed $40 a month 
after June 30, 1927. 

This measure will work a great hardship on the men to whom it 
applies. These men are in hospitals suffering from disabilities which 
are directly the result of their war service. They are fighting valiantly 
to regain the health lost during their war activities so that they may 
again take their place in the world. They are still fighting the war, 
though it may be but a dim memory to the great majority. 

The men against whom this unjust measure is aimed need the small 
monetary assistance they are now receiving to help provide for future 
welfare, to prepare for the time when they may be able to leave the 

hospital, and to supply small comforts while hospitalized. The clause 

permits of an interpretation which would take compensation away 
| entirely from these disabled veterans. 
| The number of men who come under 

small, and therefore the economy it 
to the amount of benefit 
| would deprive them of. 

We can not believe that it is the sentiment of the American public 
that these men should be cut down in this manner. If anything the 
veterans who were so badly disabled that they have needed hospitaliza- 
tion down through the years since the war should be given a premium 
for the suffering they have been forced to undergo. It would be an 
act of loyalty to these men, who were loyal to us to the point that 
they sacrificed their health and their future, if every person enjoying 
the blessing of good health would communicate with the Members of 
Congress and urge them to support the amendment to section 202, arti- 
cle 7, of the World War veterans’ act, which will correct this wrong that 


——_ 
Resolution 


this clause is comparatively 


represents is negligible compared 


these men derive from the compensation it 


will otherwise be inflicted on them after June 30. 

Whereas the last provision of paragraph 7, section 202, of the dis- 
abled American veterans’ relief act, passed by Congress on June 6, 
1924, as amended by act of Congress of July 2, 1926, reads as fol 
lows, to wit: 

“After June 30, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all vet 
erans (other than those totally or permanently disabled) who are 


being maintained by the bureau in an institution of any description, 
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and who are without wife, child, or dependent parents, shall not 
, exceed £40” and 
Whereas this provision constitutes a clear and unjustified discrimi- 
nation against veterans of that class who are seeking to regain their 
health in Government hospitals and places a penalty upon the honest 
effort of the men who are taking advantage of the opportunities to 
regain their health which are offered to them, and the placing in effect 
of this provision would likely be the cause of many men leaving Gov- 
ernment hospitals before their physical condition justified the leaving 
of a hospital; and 
Whereas the Congress of the United States should not at any time, 
or in any manner, make or seek to make any distinction between dis- 
abled veterans, except upon the question of physical disability alone, 
and any effort of the Congress to discriminate as between disabled 
veterans of the same degree of disability should be branded as inequi- 
table, unfair, and plainly unjust; and 
Whereas disabled veteran who has been or may hereafter be 


awarded compensation in aceordance with the degree of his disability 


is entitled to the payment of full compensation for his disability, 
without regard to his being or not being a patient in a Government | 
hospital, and without regard to his being or not being married, or hay 


ing or not having children or dependent parents, and any distinction 
made between men of the same degree of disability is arbitrary and 
against the American spirit of a square deal; and 

Whereas we fear that the enforcement of this provision would prove 
to be an opening wedge of a concerted effort to deprive all disabled 


veterans of the right of compensation, and that its enforcement would 
pave the wy for the reduction of compensation of those veterans 
described in said provision to an absolute minimum, the provision set- 
ting out that the monthly rate of compensation of such veterans “ shall 


not exceed $40,” thereby giving the bureau an unrestricted power to 
reduce the compensation of such veterans to nothing at all, pauperizing 
them and renderi-g them helpless; and 

Whereas such condition would, b.yond question, bring about an 


untold amount of mental suffering and worry which would naturally 


react to the detriment of the physical condition of such veterans, 
thereby tending to break down and destroy whatever good results 
which might have been attained by the long-continued fight for the 


relief of disabled veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolred by members of Morgan McDermott Post, No. 7, the Ameri- 
can Le , Tucson, Ariz., in regular meeting asembled on this 20th day 
1927, That unanimously recommend the repeal of the 
provision of the law quoted above, and that we sincerely urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to repeal said provision on the grounds of 
fairness, justness, and square dealing; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Hon. 


CarL HAYDEN, Member of Congress, and the Hon. HeNry F. ASHURST, 


vo? 


of Januar, we 


United States Senator, and to the Hon. RatpH H. CAMgRON, United 
States Senator, and to the Hon. Lewis DovuGctLas, Congressman elect 


from Arizona, and to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 


tion of the House of Representatives. 
* * * * & : s 
The foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted at a regular 
meeting of Morgan McDermott Post, No. 7, the American Legion, 
Tucson, Ariz., on January 20, 1927. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I now move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 16886, a bill to authorize 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to make 
loans to veterans upon the security of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates, 

I demand the yeas and nays upon that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, there is no reason, of course, 
why this legislation can not be passed, and will not be passed. 
There is no necessity, except the necessity that confronts the 
Senator from Arizona in this particular controversy, for moving 
to take it up at this particular time. The design, of course, is 
obvious. I presume the Senator seeks to displace the pending 
business. 

Mr. ASHURNST. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Surely. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is a student of natural philos- 
ophy, and knows that two bodies can not occupy the same place 
at one and the same time. Of course I intend to try to displace 
the bill the Senator has so ably advocated. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that is part of the filibuster 
which is being attempted upon the Boulder dam bill. I do hope, 
while we may make the arrangements which are essential for 
taking up this veterans bill at any time and under any circum- 
stances, that this motion will not be agreed to. 

We have just had a discussion here concerning another bill 
which was designed to displace the unfinished business. There 
is no reason in the world why this veterans bill, to which. there 
is no opposition, and which ultimately will be passed, of course, 
should displace the unfinished business that is before the Sen- 


Will the Senator yield? 
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| Mexico [Mr. Jones], is absent on account of iliness. 
| were present, he would vote “ yea’ 


anticipate a similar controversy and a similar result. 
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ate now, the Boulder dam bill. I trust that those who believe 
in that legislation, as well as those who believe in the legisla. 
tion that is sought to displace it, will not permit the motion to 
prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Arizona, on which the yeas 
and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called), 
I have a genera! pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Bayarp]. 1 do not know how he would vote. I am 
unable to obtain a transfer and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON. My colleague, the senior Senator from New 
If he 
’ on this question. 

Mr. McMASTER. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx], if present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] is detained 
from the Senate by reason of the funeral of former Senator 
Willard Saulsbury. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] on 
account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 438, as follows: 

YEAS—31 


Ashurst Glass Neely Steck 
Blease Harris Overman Stephens 
Bratton Hawes Phipps Swanson 
Broussard Heflin Pine Trammell 
Cameron King Ransdell Tyson 
Caraway McKellar Robinson, Ark. Underwood 
Ferris Mayfield Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
George Metcalf Smith 
NAYS—43 

Bingham Ernst Kendrick Sackett 
Borah Fess Keyes Schall 
Bruce Frazier La Follette Shipstead 
Capper Gillett Lenroot Shortridge 
Copeland Goff McMaster Stewart 
Couzens Gooding McNary Wadsworth 
Curtis Gould Moses Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hale Norris Warren 
Dill Harrison Nye Watson 
Edge Johnson Pepper Willis 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 

NOT VOTING—2l1 
Bayard Harreld Oddie Stanfield 
Deneen Howell Pittman Weller 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Wheeler 


Fletcher McLean Robinson, Ind. 


Gerry Means Simmons 
Greene Norbeck Smoot 


So Mr. AsHuRst’s motion was rejected. 


ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this may be the last oppor- 
tunity Senators will have to do justice to those ex-service men 
who went through the iron storm of war in order that liberty 


and opulence might prevail throughout the United States. A 
high duty of a nation is to keep its treaty. Therefore I now 


move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1415, the bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the settlement of 
certain claims of American nationals against Germany and of 
German nationals against the United States for the ultimate 
return of all property of German nationals held by the Alien 
Property Custodian, and for the equitable apportionment among 
all claimants of certain available funds. Upon that motion 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, on Monday eve- 
ning last the Senate wasted the entire evening. I was more to 
blame perhaps than any other Senator for promoting that waste 
in the controversy over the bill to permit loans from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau directly to the holders of adjusted compensation 
certificates. Every Senator present, so far as I could discover, 
was in favor of that bill. The bill was not passed because the 
Senate had added to it an amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] changing some of the pro- 
visions of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, and because of 
the controversy over that amendment the bill in which we all 
believed was forced back to the calendar on Monday night. 

We are going to take up the calendar again to-night, and 
that bill will again be reached, and there is every reason to 
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I have not changed my mind in the least about the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico, but I realize that it is 
dving a great injustice to many meritorious bills on the calendar 
to allow that controversy to be renewed again to-night and to 
waste three hours of the time of the Senate which ought to be 
spent on the calendar. ‘ 

Therefore, swallowing my opinion about the amendment, I 
am going to ask unanimous consent, that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside and that the veterans’ loan bill, 
with the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Or any other amendment any Senator sees 
fit to offer. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator permit me to 
finish—with the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico 
in the shape in which itdame from the Committee of the Whole 
and is now pending in the Senate, so that that bill may be 
considered and passed at this time. I am convinced it will be 
passed in 60 seconds if consent is given. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I very gladly consent to the 
course suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I gave notice 
on yesterday, a notice which was read and printed in the 
Recorp, that some time to-day I would make a request similar 
to that which the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has 
just made. I want to say that I think the request should be 
grunted. The bill unquestionably would have passed on Mon- 
day evening last but for the fact that just prior to the time 
when the Senate had agreed to adjourn, at 11 o’clock, a demand 
was made on the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] to 
ihe effect, substantially, that he consent to a reconsideration 
of the vote by which his amendment had been agreed to; other- 
that the bill should fail. It was manifestly impossible 
under the circumstances to secure action on the bill, because 
the Senate had expressed itself by an overwhelming vote in 
favor of the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico. I 
believe that the Senate ought to pass the veterans’ loan bill, 
aud I hope that some agreement may be entered into looking 
toward that end. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that the unan- 
imous-consent agreement provides for the consideration of the 
bill and any amendments which may be offered? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If any additional amendments 
should be offered, I should feel compelled to call for the regular 
orcer, 

Mr. BORAH. Before I agree to the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I should like to know whether that would be the 
effect of the unanimous-consent agreement, if entered into, that 
uimendments may be offered in case the bill comes before the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The understanding of the Chair is 
that the bill is to be considered in its present shape. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not hear the statement 
of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The understanding of the Chair 
is that the unanimous-consent agreement would cover the bill 
in its present shape, the bill as amended. The status of the 
bill is that it is in the Senate, and the question is upon its 
third reading, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not understand that the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania precluded the offer- 
ing of additional amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the case of the bill referred to 
the question is on concurring in the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it is too 
progress of the bill to offer any other amendments. 

Mr. MOSES. ‘The bill will be in the Senate and will be 
opel to amendment. 

Mr. REED cf Peunsylvania. 

Mr. MOSES. 


wise 


late in the 


The bill has been in the Senate. 
And it is in the Senate now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Neither of the amendments made 
as in Committee of the Whole has been concurred in in the 
Senate; the bill is yet in the Senate and is open to amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That was my understanding; 
and the unanimous-consent request submitted by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania does not precinde the offering of other 
amendments. 

Mr. MOSES. 
given. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. 


I want to be sure about that before assent is 


Mr. President, in view of that 


fact, I want to say that I shall feel obliged to call for the regu- 
lar order if it should be attempted to tack any other ameud- 
ments onto the bill. 
Mr. ASEURST. 

take 


I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 


to up Order of Business 1415, being House bill 15009, 
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which is known as the alien property bill, and which is a bill 
to keep our treaties. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ari- 
zona is mistaken about this being a bill to keep our treaties, 
It is a bill not to keep our treaties, and could not be possibly 
disposed of between néw and 5 o'clock. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope not. 

Mr, BORAH. I do not want to become particeps criminis 
to that character of proceedings; that is what I was going to 
say. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has taken a part—— 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw that. 
Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. I can not myself vote for the motion, although 
I am in favor of taking up the bill, but I want to have ample 
time in which to dispose of it. 


I was thinking of another 


Mr. ASHURST. The Senator will have ample time if the 
bill shall be taken up. I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
motion. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
motion may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Arizona is to proceed to the consideration of House bill 15009, 
which is known as the alien property bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. If 
that motion shall prevail, will not that bill be the unfinished 


Mr. President, I ask that the 


business when the Senate finishes its morning business to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So that the bill does not need 


to be disposed of by 5 o’clock to-day. 

Mr. ASHURST. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Should the Senate adjourn while 
the bill is pending to-night it will be the unfinished business. 
The motion is debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask for the yeas and nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
he question before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion that 

the Senate proceed to the consideration of the alien property 

bill. The clerk will eall the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as before, with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont], and not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
GittetT!. He is absent, and, as I do not know how he would 
vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAyarp], who is absent. I think I 
ean state that, if present, he would vote “ yea” on this motion. 
Therefore I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McMASTER. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr, Norseck], if present, would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. MOSES. 
{Mr. Brovus 

The VICE 
not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator, and, 
inasmuch as he has not voted, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppir] on 
account of illness. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. BayArp] is necessarily de- 
tained by attendance upon the funeral of former Senator 
Willard Saulsbury, of Delaware 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] is necessarily detained. If present, the 
Senator from Rhode Island would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 44, as follows: 


What 


is 


I inquire if the junior Senator from Louisiana 
3SARD| has voted? 


PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana has 


YEAS—29 
Ashurst Ferris Overman Steck 
Bingham Glass Pepper Stephens 
Blease Goff Phipps Trammell 
3ratton Could Ransdell Wadsworth 
Cameron Hawes Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway King tobinson, Ark. 
Edge McLean Simmons 


Edwards Metcalf Smith 
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NAYS—44 
Borah Gooding La Follette Sackett 
Bruce Ifale McKellar Schall 
Capper ilarreld McMaster Sheppard 
Copeland Harris McNary Shipstead 
Couzens Harrison Mayfield Shortridge 
Curtis Heflin Neely Stewart 
Dal Howell Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Nye Warren 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Pine Watson 
less Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 
} tier Keyes Reed, Mo. Willis 
NOT VOTING—22 
I d Gerry Moses Swanson 
Lr sard Gillett Norbeck Tyson 
I> 0 Greene Oddie Underwood 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. Weller 
let I Lenroot Smoot 
George Means Stanfield 
So Mr. AsHuRst’s motion was rejected. 


Mr. 
notice 


REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
that as after 4 o'clock 
can obtain recognition I shall move that the Senate proceed to 
t} msideration of the alien property bill. 


soon 


LOANS TO VETERANS UPON CERTIFICATES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, pursuant to the 
notice I gave on yesterday, I ask unanimous consent that on 
to-morrow, Thursday, at 3 o’clock p. m., the unfinished business 


before the Senate, if any, be temporarily laid aside, and that 


+} 


the Senate proceed to the consideration of the veterans’ loan | 
bill for one hour, unless the bill shall be sooner disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BINGIIAM. Mr. President, what would be the parlia- 
mentary situation if the bill should not be disposed of at the 
end of an hour? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The bill would go back to the 
eaiendar, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The request of the Senator from Arkansas is agreed to. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I voted against taking up other bills and 


stopping consideration of the Boulder dam measure because I 
wanted to the Senate have a reasonable time to consider it. 

I had understood, too, from the Senator from California that 
he had no objection to laying it aside temporarily for the con- 
sideration of other important measures. 

On last Friday or Saturday I brought to the attention of the 
Senate, when this matter was pending in the Senate, the ques- 
tion of Muscle Shoals, and the consideration of the report of 
the joint committee. I ask unanimous consent now that the 
Boulder dam bill be temporarily laid aside, and that we take 


Bee 


up Senate bill 4106, dealing with Muscle Shoals, and that we 
consider it for two hours 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Illinois |Mr. Denren], who has been very active in this matter, 


is not here. It does not seem right to take it up in his absence. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator that I would not object to doing that if he will fix a 


day time after to-morrow. The reason I suggest that 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which 
to take up a resolution pending before the committee yes- 


Lny is 
because the 


were 


terday—lI think it was yesterday: I have rather lost track of 
the time—were precluded from doing so on account of the 
Senate meeting at 11 oclock. That meeting was adjourned, 
therefore. until to-morrow morning. We will have that reso- 
lution up to-morrow morning. It is possible that the commit- 
tee will act on it. If they do, and report out anything, it 
ought to come up at the same time with the bill to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] 


is now on the floor, may I say to the Senator from Nebraska. 


Mr. NORRIS I have not said anything about the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] suggested that the Senator from Dlinois was not then 
on the floor. That is why I made the observation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator make that the next day? As 
it is now, it fixes te-morrow. Make it Friday. 

Mr. HARRISON I am asking for the consideration of this 
bill, which was recommended by the joint committee. Of 
course, if the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry should 


take an adverse position on this proposition and should report 
out a bill that the Senator from Nebraska has introduced, I 
might support the measure if the Senate should take unfavor- 
able action upon this bill; and I would rather have the Senate 


) 
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President, I wish to give | 
to-morrow afternoon as I | 





| with them Cabinet members. 
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take action now, so that we will know where we are, rather 
than to wait until Friday. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we will conserve time if we take it a} 
up at once. I will not object if the Senator will make the 
time Friday; but I should not want to take up that measure 
to-day, and then on Friday take up another one. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mississippj 
will allow me, I think the Senator from Nebraska is correct. 
We have before us a proposal which is in the nature of a com 
promise; and, in view of the communication that has already 
come from the State of Alabama, I think all this matter oug} 
to be laid before the committee that has this legislation jy 
charge, which meets to-morrow to consider this very questioy 
I desire to call the Senator's attention to the fact that in view 
of the action of the other body I thmk it would be an abso 
lutely futile thing for us even to consider the resolution that 
is now on our table, because it is likely that it would receiye 
the same fate in the House that this proposition has received 
in the committee. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senator from Mississippi will not 
insist that we take up this measure to-day, but that he will 
allow us to report from the committee what in the judgmeiit 
of the committee would be the best for us to do in the interest 
of that for which the bill was originally framed. 


Mr. NORRIS. I should like to add to what the Senator has 


| said that if we take up this bill and the substitute, which the 


Senator from Alabama has proposed for it, a bill that has never 
yet been taken up in the Senate, that disposes of this property, 
that has never been considered by a standing committee of the 
sSenate——— 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator means the substitute proposed by 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean the bill which the Senator from Mis 
sissippi asks unanimous consent to take up—we can not dispose 
of that in an hour or two hours, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is referring 
Cyanamid Co’s. bid, as I understand. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say, in reply to the 
Senator from South Carolina and the Senator from Nebraska 
that for eight years, or about that time, this Muscle Shoals 
proposition has been before the American Congress. The Boul 
der dam proposition, which I am in favor of staying here a 
reasonable time to consider, has been before Congress only a few 
months. One means as much to the people of the South as the 
other means to the people of the Southwest. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate has reported out, I think, 
at least two bills to the Senate, and the Senate has passed 
at least one bill, the so-called Underwood bill, which died only 
in the closing hours of the Congress on a conference report. 

If there is one subject that Senators should know something 
about, it is the Muscle Shoals proposition, when you conside 
the length of time that proposition has been before Co! 
gress, 

A year ago, I think, both Houses of Congress appointed 1 
joint committee to go out and receive bids, and to report to 
Congress the lowest and the best bid. From the Senate, distin 
guished Senators were appointed on this joint committee 
The same is true of the House. They brought into conference 
They brought to their support, 
in conference, experts on this question. They brought ther« 
the bids submitted after advertisements were made broadcast 


to the American 


throughout the country. They made their recommendation 
months ago. It is pending before this body in the form of this 
Senate bill. It carries with it the recommendation of a bid 


that means millions of dollars more than any other bid that 
has been made, or any other bid presented to this committee 
Out of respect to this committee, it is due to them that the 
Senate should at least give some consideration to their recom 
mendation. 

I have not tried to delay the consideration of other proposi 
tions; but I do think that two hours, at least, of time at this 
stage of the session should be given to the consideration of the 
report of this joint committee. These members, able gentle 
men as they were, gave their time and services at the direction 
of both Houses of Congress to consider these bids, and it seems 
to me that we ought to consider them, Of course, if there is 


going to be some filibuster against a two-hour discussion of 
the matter, and we can not get any result therefrom, it is 


useless to take up the time of the Senate to-day in the con 
sideration of Muscle Shoals; and I am going, if it meets with 
the approval of other proponents of this bill, to assent to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, who has offered a 
compromise measure, temporary in character, until Friday. 
So I ask unanimous consent that on Friday, immediately fol- 
lowing the reading of the Journal of the Senate, if the Senate 
should adjourn on Thursday, or, if it should recess, at the 








opening of the session, Senate bill 4106 be taken up for con- 
sideration, and that it be considered for two hours, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not want the 
unanimous-consent request put until I obtain recognition. I 
did not want to interrupt the Senator. 

I shall not object to the unanimous-consent request made by 
the Senator from Mississippi, although I am not in favor of the 
bill proposed by the joint committee of the two Houses. 
no idea that this proposition can be disposed of in two hours. 
I wish it could be. 
After debating the issues involved here now for practically a 
whole winter, only two years ago, I am not at all inclined to 
think that the Senate ean reach a conclusion in two hours; but 
I believe an effort ought to be made. If the issue comes before 
tion of the problem to that which is offered by the committee or 
by my friend from Nebraska, and I certainly should take 

dvantage of the opportunity of offering it. 

| wanted to say this, though: I am not prepared to com- 
nit myself to the proposal made by the Governor of Alabama 
in his letter just laid before the Senate, because I have not 
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I have | 


I wish it could be solved and disposed of. | 


» Senate, and an opportunity is offered, I prefer another solu- | 


investigated the proposition that comes before us to ap extent | 


that would justify my reaching a conclusion on what is said; 
but I know that the Governor of Alabama will be here to~ 
morrow to present the views of the State of Alabama to the 
President of the United States, and I understand that he hopes 
to have an opportunity on Friday next to present his views to 
the committee. 

As this 


great enterprise is located in Alabama, and the gover- | 


nor speaks for the State in which it is located, and there is only | 


a day intervening, of course I think that it would be eminently 
proper that the Governor of Alabama should have the oppor- 
tunity to present the viewpoint of the State before action is 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from Utah that I do not contest the proposition he has 
just stated, because it has been decided by the Supreme Court 
of the land that the original States owned the beds of rivers 
within their boundaries; and I take it that Alabama has the 
same right, having been admitted to the Union, that the original 
States had. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President-— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want to get into a controversy, 
if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am immensely gratified to hear what the 
Senator has said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am speaking under some difficulty, 
and I ask my friends not to interrupt me. 


Mr. ASHURST. The Senator’s statement was sweet music 
to my ears. I will not interrupt him further. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no controversy on that issue 


with the Senator from Utah, none at all, nor with the Governor 
of Alabama, but this is a navigation dam, built primarily for 
the purpose of navigation. That raises another question, and 
I do not foreclose that question or attempt to decide it. 

The governor of my State will present his own viewpoint 
to the Congress and to the committee, and as I shall retire 
within about a week it is a heritage that does not belong to 
me. It belongs to my colleague and my successor, and there- 
fore I do not care to discuss it. But I wish to say this, that 
my objection to the bill which my friend from Mississippi 
desires to call up is that it does not go to the point, in my 
judgment, to which we are really committed. I do not believe 
the Congress would ever have spent a dollar in building the 
great dam at Muscle Shoals if it had not done so as a matter 
of national defense and, secondly, to supply fertilizers to the 


| farmers of America. 


tuken: but I do not believe that this conflicts with what my 
riend from Mississippi or my friend from Nebraska now 
proposes, } 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him, I certainly make no objection to the | 


Governor of Alabama presenting his views to the committee. 
{ shall be glad to have him do it, and I am willing that every- 
thing shall wait until he comes, or go on with this other mat- 
ter and let him be heard afterwards. The Senator, I think, will 
ecognize that the unanimous-consent agreement does not neces- 
surily dispose of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no: I recognize that. 
reason why I am speaking briefly now is that the question is 
before the Senate, and unfortunately I have been ill all winter, 
und something might happen to prevent my being here on 
Friday: and I merely wanted to occupy a short space of time 
in presenting my viewpoint in the Recorp, now that the 

sue is before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. 


| bed 


The only | 


Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an inter- | 


ruption? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 
Mr. KING. The Governor of Alabama, in the letter just 


‘ad as ; arnreat i ‘ Ow r} ® wiv ‘ rary | ¢ . ¢ . 2.8 
read, as I interpret it, announces what I conceive to be a very | and the Congress then began to consider what disposition should 


und doctrine, and one which every Democrat should support; 


thet Line ly ’ 





els of the streams, the banks, and the water within the 
inks within their respective boundaries. Do I understand 
le Senator from Alabama—lI could not hear all that he said— 

differ from the very sound exposition of a fundamental 


principle of the able Governor of the State of Alabama? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I stated very clearly—and I think my 
friend would have understood me if he had been listening— 
that I did not take issue with the governor’s position, although 
{ did not commit myself to the position he takes. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that anything the Governor of the 

eat State of Alabama should announce as a program ought 


o be given consideration, I do 
this at all; but if the governor is right—and the Senator from 
Utah believes he is right—and if the Congress shall act on 


his suggestion, it would settle the Muscle Shoals problem very 


easily. All we will have to do will be to give a deed to the 
State of Alabama for the property that the Government has 
there, and then make an appropriation of several million dol- 
lars to pay Alabama for the electric current we would con- 
Sume down there, both for governmental purposes and for | 
Sale, and that would end it all. If that view is to be taken, | 


we need not discuss any of these bills. 
taken, we will not have anything to do at Muscle Shoals except 


to deed it all to the State. 


that the States have sovereignty over the streams, the | 


not agree with the governor in | 


If that view is to be | 





| Government has expended 


I realize that the proposal made by the committee seems to 
cover that point. It apparently seeks to provide for the manu- 
facture of nitrogen, but I never have been satisfied that the 
proposal could carry out the question of making nitrogen, and 
therefore I have never stood for it. 

For the same reason I do not fayor the proposal made by 
my friend from Nebraska to lease this dam for five years for 
the power that can be created in the dam, because whether we 
use it or whether we do not the Government has put in the 
of this river $50,000,000 to make nitrogen for national 
defense, and I think that plant should stand there for national 
defense as a battleship stays on our coast for national defense. 
That ought to be the primary object, and we should not be 
diverted to any other purpose. 

We may make a mistake in building a battleship, but we do 
not scrap it. This plant may not be the last word in making 
nitrogen, but nitrogen has been made there, and the plant was 
built for national defense. To say that we will delay this mat- 
ter further seems to me to be an indictment against the com- 
petency of the Congress of the United States. 

This issue has been before us practically since the Great War. 
The dam was nearing completion the year after the Great War, 


be made of it. We not only spent weeks, but months, in dis- 
cussing the problem to which we are already committed in the 
enabling act, that the dam should be built for the purposes of 
national defense, and the power in time of peace should be used 
for manufacture of fertilizer in the plant that is already 
there. 

I am not going to resist the consideration of the question in 
the closing hours of this Congress. I think the opportunity to 
reach a result has been foreclosed, unless a miracle happens, for 
we can not discuss it within the time remaining and reach a 
final conclusion. I hope we can. There is no question that I 
would rather see finally disposed of at this time than the Muscle 
Shoals Dam proposition. But I do not believe there time 


+} 
tie 


is 


| to complete it. 


If this were a new proposal and we had not considered it, 
there might be a great deal in the suggestion of the Senator 
from Nebraska that we take time to look into it, but the Con- 
gress has been looking into it for the past five years, discussing 
it and considering it, and in my judgment the time has come 
for action, not further consideration, not further investigation. 
Here is a great investment of the Government, a business invest 
ment that can produce the interest on the money which the 
on it, a remarkable expenditure in 
that respect, and rivaled by no other that has ever been made in 
this country. 

Does that mean, Mr. President, that the Congress of the 
United States is incompetent to pass on a business proposal; 
that when a real business question comes before the Congress 
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of the United States we are unable to consider it and ulti- 
mately pass on it in a business way? It seems so, 

I think one sitting on the outside years from now and read- 
ing the record, divorced from all feeling of prejudice in the 
matter, must come to the conclusion that we fail to act in the 
disposition of this great problem simply because of our ina- 
bility to do so. So that I should welcome a real consideration 
of this question if we could have it. But I do not think any- 
thing will be accomplished by a perfunctory consideration, 
although I have no objection to it being debated. I do hope, 
however, that if that is the viewpoint of the Congress, we may 
take up the question with a real determination to solve it, and 
give an opportunity to those who have proposals to make to 
submit their proposals, limit debate, and vote on it as a busi- 
ness proposition. 

As I have said, 1 differ with the proposal of the committee. 
I differ with the proposal of my friend from Nebraska. I have 
a viewpoint of my own, but I would be perfectly satisfied if I 
could get an opportunity to propose my viewpoint and get a 
vote, 





Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in reply to what the Senator 
from Alabama has said about the Congress evidencing its 


inability to dispose of this, a great business project, in a busi- 


nesslike way, the Senate must not forget that every resolu- 
tion we passed, in an effort to solve the difficulty, was so 
hedged about with restrictions that when the committees or 


the commissions that we appointed reported, in accordance with 
the terms imposed by the Congress, the Congress would not accept 
the proposals. All the bids which have been submitted to this 
body for Muscle Shoals have carried in them such monstrous 
differences between what we considered the value of the prop- 
erty and what was offered that of course, as business men, 
we would have nothing to do with them. 

The fact of the matter is that we ought to do one of two 
things. Under the original proposal, which is now the law, 
we ought to provide means for the Government to go ahead 
and develop the processes fer which this property was dedi- 
cated, and demonstrate whether or not it is feasible to do the 
things for which it was dedicated, and for which we have taxed 
the American people $150,000,000. 

We have come to the point, as the Senator from Alabama 
knows, when the power is now available, when the latest process 
of making nitrates is available. We should now take the tur- 
bines that are now installed at Muscle Shoals, use the power, 
and proceed with the dead work (to use the language of the 
inventor), and demonstrate to the American people to what 
extent this property, solemnly dedicated for a specific purpose, 
can perform that purpose; when we shall have sc determined 
whether or not it is, then to take such action as, in our judg- 
ment, is beneficial for the American people. 

It is a very simple proposition. The Senator from Alabama 
and I were the original proponents of this measure, which 
became law, dedicated to the purpose of producing nitrogen for 
defense in time of war and the solution of the fertilizer prob- 
lem in time of peace. 

Now. we have come to a stage where we have the power, we 
have the machinery, and are on the very threshold of demon- 
strating what the Senator and I told the American people was 
our intent and purpose, and so earnest were we that we incor- 
porated in the fundamental law a provision that no private 
individual, no outsider, should have any part or parcel in this 
tremendous work for the defense of the country and for the 
miuintenance of the plant to produce fertilizers during times of 
peace 

Now that we have come to where the power is produced and 
the money 
people aud the good faith of the Congress are put to the test. 
We have spent five or six years dickering with private corpora- 


tions which in their very bids have evidenced the fact that 
they do not propose to enter into a contract unless the Gov- 
ernment, in the concessions ii makes, will give them at least 
$70,000,000 as a bonus yearly out of the property of the 
American people and then leave it to their sweet will as to 
what extent they will carry out the dedicatory purposes of the 


measure. It is to the shame of the American Congress, with 
the express order of this body in good faith in behalf of the 
people who have paid their taxes, that just at the moment 


when we are able to demonstrate what may be done and what 
be we turn about face and, because the war is 
uot driving us to provide for our defense in time of distress, we 
this property to private individuals who are 
it with anything like a reasonable return 
0 the Government until the art of developing nitrogen has been 


can not done, 


propose to lease 


lot going touch 


l 
t 
{ 


so standardized. They do not propose to jeopardize their 
dollars by carrying on the dead work. The Government should 
hold and operate it at lea:t until the dead work has been 
accomplished and the public knows whether or not these 





has been expended, the good faith of the American | 
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ingredients can be made in the form in which we dedicated 
this plant to make. 

Now, what is the natural thing for us as business men to 
do, the term used by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unper. 
woop], in reference to this project at Muscle Shoals? If we 
are business men, honest men keeping the faith with the people, 
proposing to lease this property, ought we not to know what 
we are leasing? What are we leasing? I ask anyone here. 
who has in good faith studied the matter for the people, what 
we propose to lease at Muscle Shoals? There is but one thing 
developed beyond any question. There is but one art in the 
proposition which has reached its perfection and standardiza- 
tion, and that is the development and transmission of power, 
which is the great desideratum of the commercial world. It 
lights our homes. It runs our street cars. It has to do the 
great manufacturing work of the country. It is in great de 
mand, and therefore that art being perfected there is a Glamor 
to convert this plant into a power project. 

What about the millions of acres in your State and in my 
State which have to pay practically the gross proceeds of those 
acres for the fertilization that went into them? Do not you 
and I owe anything to this vast army, disorganized and help- 
less, who are dependent upon the return from the soil for the 
mhiserable existence they eke out? Are we not under any obli- 
gation to those for whom we pledged on our part the develop- 
ment of this great property when we on this floor solemnly 
pledged them we would set aside a water power or water 
powers and demonstrate whether or not nature had provided a 
storehouse in the air from which an unlimited amount of fer 
tilizer might be drawn for their benefit, and then in the very 
moment of possible fulfillment of that promise we propose to 
turn it over to the very people who from time immemorial 
have been extracting from them an unjust proportion of their 
production. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield’? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotverte in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know whether the Senutor 
was addressing his remarks to me, although he was speaking 
to me. I do not want my attitude misunderstood in the Rrecorp 
In the remarks I made a moment ago I said the original pur 
pose of the initial act should be carried out. The Senato: 
probably was not in the Chamber when I made the statement 
I never have stood for anything else, and I am for no other 
proposal than that we shall agree to a proposition which wil! 
put national defense first and fertilizer second in the disposi 
tion of the Muscle Shoals property. But I do think that 
approaching the matter the Congress of the United States 
subject to the indictment of failing to transact business in a 
businesslike way. 

Mr. SMITH. The indictment of the Senator is correct, and 
the cause is not hard to see. In the first place, we have not 
studied the proposition as a body to know just what is involved 
The necessity for this fertilization exists in only a portion of 
our country. There are very few people outside of the Atlanti: 
seaboard States and a few of the Gulf States who know what 
the necessity for artificial fertilization means. Strangely 
enough, what used to be called the pine-barren lands of thi 
South have been proven to be the most fertile lands in America 
when artificially fertilized. They will produce more corn to 
the acre than any land in America. The prize for the greatest 
production of corn to the acre in the world, so far as statistic 
and investigation show, was given to Jerry Moore, of Florenc 
S. C., who made upward of 225 bushels to 1 acre of artificial!) 
fertilized pine-barren land. 

The lands of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
properly fertilized with concentrated fertilizer, will product 
more outs to the acre than any land in the world. They will 
produce more cotton per acre than any land in the world. In 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and the valley of the Mississippi 
cotton grows luxuriously, and seemingly that would be the 
place of maximum production. The artifically fertilized States 
will not produce nearly so large a weed, but three to four times 
the amount of fruit that can be produced elsewhere. The whole 
coastal plain from Maine to Florida is totally dependent upon 
artificial fertilization. Outside of a few by-products of othe 
enterprises, there is not a source of nitrogen in America. 

We had here in Washington a few days ago a banquet 
those who produced the greatest amount of corn and of cotton 


in 


for 


and of other field products per acre, from our section the 
greatest amount of cotton, from the Corn Belt the greatest 
amount of corn. Prizes were awarded to those who produced 


the greatest amount of 
The banquet which was 


corn and cotton and other products. 
given in commemoration of the event 
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was to demonstrate the power of Chilean nitrate in the produc- | create water power for the manufacture of nitrogen for defense 


tion of these articles. 
imported by a company in this country from Chile. Every 
agricultural department in the country has demonstrated that 
the basis of grain production is nitrogen. We can dispense with 
phosphoric acid, we can dispense with potash, but give our 
land an abundance of nitrogen and it will give a maximum 
yield. Yet the highest-priced ingredient in the fertilization of 
the soil of the country, the most costly and the scarcest, is 
nitrogen. - Four-fifths of every cubic foot of air is pure nitrogen. 
The ingenuity of man has discovered the process by which it 
can be extracted in unlimited quantities. 


The basis of the fertilizer was nitrate | 


i 
| 


Believing that the art would develop, we enacted this law | 


because, curiously enough, the very thing we are dependent 
upon to feed us is the very thing we depend upon to defend 
us. Nitrogen is the basis of explosives and the basis for grain 
production. Therefore, we were in a happy position. We 
could, by virtue of a constitutional provision, provide for the 
national defense by producing nitrogen and, by the same token, 
having our great plant during times of peace necessarily always 
equipped to defend us, we could run it to produce that which 
during times of peace would feed us. And yet with that 
solemn dedication on the statute books and with us spending 
150,000,000 of the people’s money to demonstrate and carry out 
this process we propose to stop our work and turn it over to 
private enterprise. The art is so far developed now that it is 
said that water power is too dear, that the process is so 
cheapened that with a minimum of coal, a minimum of power, 
we can produce a maximum of nitrogen from the by-product of 
the disintegrated coal in producing the steam, that we can 
get phosphoric acid and potash to the value of the nitrogen 


and, therefore, the use of coal is cheaper than the use of 
water. 
No man can sustain that proposition for the reason that 


water power is as eternal as gravitation and moisture, while 
the supply of coal in this country is limited. There are in 
ventors and scientists who say it is criminal on our part to 


run our automobiles with gasoline, that it is criminal to run | 


great manufacturing plants with coal—why? There is not 
a piece of metal in the world that can become metal until we 
carbonize it. Carbon is the heart and soul and base of every 
piece of metal in the world. How are we to carbonize our 
aluminum and our iron and steel if we foolishly are to destroy 
our storehouse of carbon in the foolish and wasteful way in 
which we are now doing it? 

Contiguous to this city, almost within its boundaries, is a 
vreat water power capable of carrying on every industry in 
Washington, lighting every house, carrying on the street-car 
transportation; and why is it not developed? It would pay 
for itself a thousand times over in the length of time that the 
Cupital has been established and during which time the water 
has poured over Great Falls. Need we ask why? It is be- 
cause it not to the interest of certain corporations to 
develop it. A bill was passed through this very body appro- 
priating a certain amount of money to develop Great Falls and 
utilize that power, never young and never old, as eternal as the 
law of nature itself. 
from time to time to repair and renew the 
out the turbines, with the great engine of 
the time; and yet thousands of horsepower 
to the ocean every hour; why? 

We are talking about 


1s 


dynamos and clean 
nature running all 
are going to waste 
business 


men and a business proposi 


tion. Ve have too much of it in the wrong place. Mr. Presi- 
dent, our duty now is to pass a resolution authorizing the 
oflicers who were mentioned and constituted in the original 
act to proceed at once to utilize the power that is already 


developed, and to proceed through the proper experimentation 
to the perfection of the art of fixing nitrogen and combining 
it with the other ingredients. 
to say: When we, in honor and good faith as a Government, 
have demonstrated that we can fix all the nitrogen necessary 


for national defense and can or can not produce fertilizer, 
then we shall be in a position to lease Muscle Shoals; but 1 
maintain until we do that we have broken faith with the 


American people and have convicted ourselves of that which I 
refrain from characterizing on this floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have only a few words 
to say in answer to the remarks of my friend from South Caro- 
linn [Mr. Smrvu]. We are in thorough accord in regard to the 
purpose of the building of the Muscle Shoals Dam. As the Sena- 
tor has stated, we collaborated in passing the original act to 


the 
from 


to 
Senator 


objection 
the 


LNVITI——2s6 


All that would have been necessary was | 


and fertilizer.in time of peace. I only differ from the Senator 
in his remarks in which he stated that we may be violating 
the promise to the American people that we made in the initial 
act favoring the manufacture ef nitrogen for defense and for 
fertilizer if we shall lease the dam at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. President, if we should lease the dam fer manufacturing 
uses or for some primary purpose other than that of national 
defense and fertilizer, I would be in entire accord with the 
Senator from South Carolina. That is the reason I am not in 
favor of the other proposals that have been made. However, 
when it comes down to carrying out the purpose—and the pur- 
pose of the enabling act was nitrogen for defense and nitrogen 
for fertilizer, and the issue was not involved as to how it 
Should be made—I myself made a proposal here, which passed 
the Senate but unfortunately died in conference, which pro- 
vided primarily that this dam might be leased with an obliga- 
tion on the part of the lessee to make 40,000 tons of nitrogen 
and utilizing the entire capacity of the plant, and if that could 
not be done an alternative was provided that the Government 
should do it. 


Could there be any clearer fuifillment of the obligation of 
the enabling act than to try to get a private individual to 
lease and deliver under bond—for the bend he would make 
would be a primary obligation for a large investment of 
money—40,000 tons of nitrogen, and, in the event a lease of 
that kind could not be obtained, that the Government should 
proceed to operate the plant? It seems to me that was an 
absolute fulfillment of the act in as strong terms as it was 


possible to carry it out. 

The Senator from South Carolina speaks of the advance in 
the art of making nitrogen. I agree with him; I, too, think 
we are in the infancy of the science of chemistry; we «are 
in the infancy of the art of taking nitrogen out of the air; 
but should we cease our labors and be unprepared because 
possibly next year or two decades from now a better method 
may be found? 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I object to the Senator from 
Alabama putting any such words in my mouth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. What I said was that the art being in its 
infancy it was the duty of the Government to hold on and 
advance step by step with every process that might be de 
veloped, for the very good reason that any company that in- 
vested its money in a plant which day after to-morrow might 
become obsolete would scrap it, and. if it should, the Ameri- 


can people would have to pay twice the value of the scrapped 
machinery. We are advancing every day in the design of our 
war vessels and they become obsolete almost overnight. It 
is the duty of the Government not to jeopardize the hopes 
and wishes of the farmers of the country by incurring the 
danger of obsolescence of certain nitrogen plants at Muscle 
Shoals while the power-development art is being perfected. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, no man would dispute 
what the Senator from South Carolina has just stated, that 


we should advance with the art, but we have a finished plant, 
we have a great dam; we have a large quantity of available 
horsepower. Despite that, the proposal now is that we should 
pause, we should stop. I do not say that it is the proposal of 


the Senator from South Carolina because I am not sure 
| exactly what his proposal is. 
Mr. SMITH. Then, let me state it so that the Senator may 


This is the object of all I have | 


use it or not as he speaks. My proposal is for the Govern 
ment to take the art just where it utilize whatever power 
is essential to run the plant to capacity, and as the art develops, 
change the plant until it shall become standardized. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I see. The Senator, then, does 
propose to lease the plant for an indefinite term until w 
out something. 


is, 


not 
find 


Mr. SMITH. That is right. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator does. 
Mr. SMITH. I said that is my proposition; we ought not te 


) 
lease it for any term until we find out what is the capacity of 
the plant and what can be done reasonably with the a: f 
fixing nitrogen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, that is exactly what 
I have objected to in all these years and exactly where I differ 


i oO 


with the Senator from South Carolina. He proposes to halt 
the column; I do not. 

Mr. SMITH. No; will the Senator state how I propose to 
halt it? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator must really allow me to 


maintain the floor and finish my sentence. 
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Mr. SMITH 


misquote me. 


Certainly; but I do not want the Senator to 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not going to do so. 
Mr. SMITH { do not want to halt; I want to get going. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 


bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I would be delighted to 
yield to my friend from South Carolina, but I can not explain 


to the Senator unless I am allowed to finish the sentence. 
The column that I say the Senator proposes to halt is the 


column of production. The Senator intends to advance the 


column cof experimentation, of investigation; that is the Sena- 
tor’s column. I have no objection to that column advancing ; 
there is ample opportunity for that column to advance, and the 
Government has a special experimental station across the river 
for the advancement of the Senator's column; but on the 
Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals we have a battalion already 
prepared for battle. 

Mr. SMITH. It is obsolete. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from South Carolina says 
it is obsolete, and that is the ery of those who do not want 
performance. 

The plant was built during war times, and for a short while 
it ran and produced nitrogen. The same class of plants is 
being run in the United States to-day and in Canada; in fact 
the largest producing plant in America is the cyanamid plant 
across the river from Buffalo. There are other means of 
producing nitrogen, I admit, but the Muscle Shoals plant can 
produce it. 

Now, the if obsolete; but, Mr. President, 
there are men who have recently submitted bids to the com- 
mittee to operate the plant which is already there, the column 


Senator says is 


which is already organized, and to produce nitrogen and 
fertilizer. That is not to be done at the risk of the Govern- 
ment of the United States: it is to be done at the risk of the 


contractor, and, if his bid is accepted, he has got to make good 
or surrender his lease. So the real issue is: Shall we allow 
the battalion of battle, the battalion that is already organized 
and prepared to produce results, to stop its onward movement, 
remain where it is until, forsooth, we may experiment in years 
to come to find out if there is not some better method? 

I hope and expect that there will be better methods found; 
but if we can find somebody who is willing at his own expense 
to undertake to produce nitrogen and fertilizer with the ma- 


chinery we now have, why should they not be produced? God 
knows the farmers of the Southland, if not of America gen- 
erally, need it. They do not need it 15 years from now or 5 
years from now, or 1 year from now; they need it to-day; 
they need it next year in the preparing of their crops. The 
plant is organized, the electric power is there, and the only 


thing that keeps the Government from making a contract for 
producing actual fertilizer that can go onto the farmer's field 
is the fact that the Congress of the United States does not allow 
a contract to be made by which a contractor can deliver results. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me 
just there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say that the fertilizer made at 
Muscle Shoals has been used by the farmers in that locality, 
and they have testified that it produced a greater amount of 


cotton to the acre than the common commercial fertilizer now 
being used. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. So that I come back to 
the original indictment. I amr sorry that the Senator from 


South Carolina and I separate in the advancement of the col- 
umn. T have no objection in the world to the advancement of 
his column of experimentation; I think it would be most wise 
to provide money to allow it to advance; but I do separate 
from the Senator from South Carolina when he says the battle 
eolumn that he and I helped to organize, the column that can 
produce results, shall die without action when there has been 
an opportunity to advance it. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
allow me just about two minutes, in connection with what the 
Senator from Alabama has said? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from New 
York permit the Chair to inquire of the Senate whether there 
fs objection to the unanimous-consent agreement proposed by 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
mation of the Senate. 


May we have it read? 
It will be stated for the infor- 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on Friday, February 25, 1927, 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. and the 
Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and for other purposes, and 
continue the same for not more than two hours, at the expiration of 
which time a yote be taken on any motion pending, if any. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state 
parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not that require a quorum call, in 
view of the fact that a vote is to be taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair would hold that it dees not, in view of the fact that the 
proposed agreement does not provide for a final vote on the 
passage of any motion or resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May the unanimous-consent 
restated ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
{Mr. CopeLanD] has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for the purpose of having the 
agreement stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed agreement will 
be restated for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk restated the proposed 
consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. Does the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall have to object to this 
proposed agreement, because I do not understand the last 
sentence. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMITH. I object because I do not understand the pur- 
port of the last sentence, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor, To whom does he yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to make a statement, if the Sena- 
tor will yield to me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator reserve his state- 
ment until he can get an explanation of what is meant by the 
proposed agreement, so that we can re-form the unanimous- 
consent request if necessary? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; if the Senator from New York will yield 
for that purpose, I will do that. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is it that the Senator objects to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. I object to the clause which says that we are 
to reach a final vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. It does not say “a final vote. I had 
understood that the chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
during the two hours granted for the consideration of this 
matter, might want to make a motion to refer it to his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMITH. Or to pass it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Or to pass it. That gives to the chairman 
of the committee the right to make his motion if he wants to. 
If the Senate should want to take a vote upon the passage of 
the bill, of course, they have a right to do that under this 
unanimous-consent request. If I want to make a motion to 
proceed further with the consideration of this bill, I have a 
right to make that motion; but it is all up to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. Put that within the limitation of 
the two hours; but, as it is, we can discuss it for two hours 
and then the proposition in the unanimous-consent request is 
that we are then to proceed to yote on any amendment that 
may be offered to the bill. If you will put all of that within 
the two hours, :o that at the expiration of the two hours we 
shall have disposed of the committee proposition, I shall have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair suggest that 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement once more be read 
for the information of the Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON. It can not be prolonged longer than two 


hours unless the Senate, hy majority vote, vote for it to be 
continued, 


Is there objection? 


his 


request be 


The Senator from New York 


unanimous- 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. 
ment is read, may I ask the Senator from Mississippi if this 
unanimous-consent request does not confine the discussion or 
debate and the disposition of the matter entirely to that par- 
ticular proposal? 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Nothing else?, 

Mr. HARRISON. A substitute might be offered for it, and a 
motion might be made to refer it to the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that ought to be stated in the pro- 
posed agreement— any amendment or substitute.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Put in “any amendment or substitute,” 

en, 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I ask the Senators to defer the ac. 
eptance of the matter for a very brief period, until the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] returns? He was called out of the 
Chamber, and he will be back in just a few moments; and, as 
i understood him when he left, there was one part of the pro- 
unanimous-consent agreement as read that he did not 
He will be back, I am sure, in a very 


The Senate bill. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


posed 
think should be there. 
few minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
back. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 


Very well; let it be pending until he comes 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York | 
is recognized. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] 
said that I would halt the procession, and he called attention 
to the fact that there were corporations who in their bids were 


ready now to proceed, at their expense or at their risk, to make | 
The Senator knows that | 


cyanamide or nitrogen in that form. 
the proposition of the resolution was that they would produce 
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Now, if you want to lease it, we have something definite 
to lease to you.” As it is now, there is not a scientist in 
America who would swear that it was possible for the Gov- 
ernment to make a contract in regard to this preduct which 
is to the best interest of the people. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I merely want to say, in reply to th 


Senator from South Carolina, that I gather from his statement 
that he wants to do nothing until there is nothing else that 
could be done in this case. 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a minute. The Senator says we do not 
know what we have to lease. We have had 10 years for the 
Government to try to find out what we have to lease, and we 
ure no hearer to it, according to the Senator’s statement. than 
we were when the war ended. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, in all justice 
because I do not generally try to throw bouquets to modify any 
statement I am going to make—I will state that I have consid 
ered the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] as fair and 
clear in the position he takes on any question as any man I 
have had to deal with. We know that we tried the cyanamide 
process, and it was not satisfactery. Lawsuits arose in my) 
State because of the effect of the lime content on the persons 
who attempted to distribute it. The best that can be done with 
it is to mix it with other fertilizers in the manufacturing 
process. 

In a word, what I am saying is this: Let the Government 
now, in the present empirical stage of the art, carry on experi- 
ments just as we are experimenting in other departments until 


| there is a reasonable surety that the art has reached a definite 


10,000 tons at 8 per cent on cost, and there was no limit to cost. | 


Of course, anybody would produce it under those conditions, but 
the farmer would not use it under those conditions. 

There is the possibility of a modification of Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 to accommodate it more nearly to present methods than 
the cyanamide process. What would one think of the Govern- 
ment, if we had discovered a process of making guns or some 
form of explosives that was infinitely better than the ones we 
were using, if we did not use it? As a matter of course, if it 
was known before we started into war, and it was possible, 
we would equip ourselves with the latest improved implement. 

That is just exactly the condition now. Right now we can 
prepare for next year’s crop by a modification of Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 to equip it to meet the advance of the art and produce 
the stuff. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely wanted to suggest to the Sen- 
autor that although there are pending offers to make the nitrogen 
with cyanamide, my proposal has always been, with the limita- 


Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 


Does the Senator from New 


tion “or the products of nitrogen” written in the bill, that 
we leave it to the Chief Executive of the land to make the 


and, if there are better methods, it 
power to make a contract that would apply those methods. 
Mr. SMITH. That is exactly in accord with what I have 
been saying, except that the Senator would use a private cor- 
poration to do that through the instrumentality of the Presi 
dent, while I maintain that it would be more practical and 
efficient for us to do it for the present as the owners of the 
plant, with the interests of the people at heart, and not profit. 
There is the fork of the road. The Government would go on 


contract ; 


would be in his 


hoping to benefit the people without profit, while the private | 


corporation would go on hoping to benefit the people aud 
thereby increase their profit. That is the difference. 

I say until this dead work is done, and the art has reached 
a point where it can be definitely known what we are leasing, 
we have no right to lease the plant. We have no moral right 


to lease it until we have demonstrated what the art may do. 
Then we could call in a corporation and say, “ The Government | 
has now developed this art, or it has been developed by the 
ingenuity of our inventors, to a point where it is definitely 
ascertained how much can be produced under given circum- 
stances, and, according to the Government's tests, at what 





“There is no hope of progress except 
| agencies.” 


| 
} 
i 





stage. In the meantime, let the Government be producing to 
the full capacity of the last word in the art. If, after a series 
of years, the art is not any further developed, then we will 
know exactly what we have. Until we do, now that we have 
possession of if, let us hold on to it until the art, in its rapid 
development, has reached a definite stage. I think I can say 
without fear of contradiction that there is no art known that 
has developed more rapidly than that art has in the last four 
or five years. Until we do know what we have possession of, 
as I say, let us hold on to it. 


to 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
me for just a minute? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


York yield to the Senator from South.Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for the reply of the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course the Senator from South Carolina 
disarms me by saying that I am ordinarily fair and clear, and 
I must concede that he is always fair and clear; but if what he 
says does not resolve itself into the proposition that you shall 
do nothing until you find out that you can do nothing else, I 
do not understand his argument. In the next place, the Senator 
from South Carolina says that the process of manufacture 
where the corporation agrees that it will make 40,000 tons a 
cost plus 8 per cent would result in its making the product, but 
no one would buy it. I am curious to know why a corporation 
should want to make its processes of manufacture so extrava 
gantly high, and conduct them under such uneconomic condi 
tions, although it has to continue year in and year out making 
10,000 tons of this material, that it can not sell a pound of it 
it will be a dead loss every day in the year. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, that was one ot 
the very objections to the bill, because there was a provision 
in the contract that if they found it was unprofitable there 
was a loophole for them to get out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is not in this contract. 

Mr. SMITH. It is in the very one that we passed. 
know what is in this one. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is unwilling for us to find out. 
I am curious to know why anybody in America should 
through governmental 
The Government never has done anything that has 
been in excess, so far as cheapness and efficiency is concerned, 
of what private initiative has done. It had to turn to private 


I do not 


nay, 


concerns to arm its soldiers, although it has had arsenals evet 
since the Revolutionary War. 

We were going to arm our troops with Springfield rifles, and 
then we found out that we did not even have the patterns, and 
if it had not been for private initiative we would have had an 
Army without a gun, as we had an Army without explosives, as 
we had one without sufficient field artillery. 
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the assertion that 
Way 
we are going to wait a long, long time. 


We have waited 10 years for the Government to do something 
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I think that every man’s experience on this floor will justify 
if we look for the Government to lead the 
to some cheap and efficient and economical development, 


with Muscle Shoals, and we have always been met with the 


statement that they are just about to discover some process 
that will make it entirely a success but never have succeeded. 
it is always just about to sueceed. 
waited long enough on this problem. 

Mr. COPBHLAND. Mr. President, may 
the parliamentary situation is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is pending a unanimous- 
consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, so that there can not be 
any misunderstanding about it, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been made, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I will wait until the Sena- | 
tor from New York gets through, and then I shall make a 


motion to proceed to the consideration of the measure about 
which T asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON subsequently said: Mr. President, in the 
interest of harmony and peace, may I be permitted to submit 
my unanimous-consent request again? I think now it will not 
elicit any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotuerte in the chair). 
The proposed unanimous-consent agreement will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on Friday, February 25, 
after the reading of the Journal, the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the Secre- 
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immediately 


tary of War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co., 
etc., and continue the same for not more than two hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a few moments ago I 


objected to the unanimous-consent agreement as it was pre- 
sented because, apparently, at the close of the proposed agree- 
ment there was a suggestion that a final vote might be required. 
That provision has been stricken out, and I now have no objec- 
tion to it at all. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr Presidert, I merely wish to suggest the 
absence of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can speak for the Senator 
from Nebraska. I think I must supplement the proposition now 
presented by saying, with reference to the agreement that dur- 


I submit that we have | 


It ask the Chair what | 


ing the hour or two hours given for discussion of the measure, | 


I. as chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, will move to recommit the bill and all other bills for 
further consideration to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. I only mention that so that anyone who is desirous 
of being present for the purpose of meeting that issue may know 
that it is to be presented. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That does not necessarily mean that the 
Senator expects to get a vote in the two hours? 


Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I make the sugges- 


tion to the Senator from Mississippi that in view of the fact 
that he will have two hours’ debate on the question, not more 
than 15 minutes should be allowed to any one Senator. 
Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to that suggestion. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. I suggest that as an amendment. 


Mr. HARRISON. Adding “and that each Senator be limited 
to not more than 15 minutes.” 
Mr. McNARY. I could not agree to that provision. I do 


not believe that would conform to the pleasure of the Senator 
from Nebraska, and therefore, I must object, if that provision 
is included, until the Senator from Nebraska is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has just entered the Chamber. The proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement will be once more read for the information of 
the Senate. 
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Mr. HARRISON. 
that the last suggestion was made by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
pause, | 


May I say to the Senator from Nebraska 


I have no objection to that. 
Is there objection? 


dIN {After a 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (H.R. 
4789) providing for the biennial appointment of a board of 
visitors to inspect and report upon the government and condi- 
tions in the Philippine Islands, be taken from the calendar and 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 


: ; . - : | gent Expenses of the Senate. 
the question is on the amendment of the Senator from Arizona. | 


Mr. KING. I ask the Senator what is the bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is House bill 4789. When reached on 
the calendar objection was made that it should be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator asks unanimous consent that the 
bill be taken from the calendar, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
have to ask unanimous consent to reconsider the action by 
which the bill was referred to the committee, inasmuch as the 
Chair had put the question and there was no objection. 

Mr. KING. I confess I did not understand the Chair had 
ruled that it was referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had referred the 
bill before the Senator entered his objection. The Chair 
thought he had waited a sufficient length of time before the 
order was made. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Connecticut assure me that 
he will give me ample opportunity to express my views when 
the bill is taken up? I tell the Senator I shall oppose it and 
do everything I can in a parliamentary way to defeat it, but 
if the Senator will advise me when he intends to bring it up 


| that I may be present, and I am usually here, I shall not move 


now to reconsider the action taken. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly I shall do so. 


CLAIMS OF THE ASSINIBOINE INDIANS——-CONFERENCE 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the following report: 


REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2141) entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment in any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes,” having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 2, 5, 6, and 7. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to same with the 
following amendments: Line 13 of the engrossed amendments 
strike out the words “or any”; and after the word “treaty” 
insert the words “xgreement or’; line 14 of the engrossed 
amendment, after the word “or,” insert “any”; page 2, line &, 
of the engrossed amendment, strike out the following: “ any act 
or acts of Congress, or by any treaty made with any other 
Indian tribe or nation” and insert in lieu thereof “ the Govern- 
ment of the United States by acts of Congress or otherwise.” 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement te the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 38, and agree to same with the 
following amendment: Strike out “together with interest 
thereon at 4 per cent per annum from the date thereof” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “ together with any interest 


| thereon which may have accrued by virtue of the failure or 


The legislative clerk read the unanimous-consent agreement, | 


as modified, as follows: 


or 


~ 
20, 2 


=i, 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on Friday, February 19 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer 

and continue the same for not more than two hours, and 
Senator be limited to not more than 15 minutes. 


<o., 
that 


e{tc., 


each 


delay of the United States to pay over to or employ for the 
benefit of the Assiniboine Indian Nation or Tribe, moneys so 
required to be paid or employed by any act of Congress, at the 
rate of interest provided by such act or acts of Congress.” 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to same with the 
following amendments: Page 2, line 6, of the engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out the word “tribes” and insert “tribe”; and 
strike out the word “bands” and insert “nation”; line 7, 
of the engrossed amendments, strike out “or any of them.” 
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Page 38, line 2, of the engrossed amendments, strike out “ tribes ” 
and insert “tribe”; and the Senate agree to same. 


B. K. WHEELER, 

Ratepn H. CAMERON, 

JoHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Scorr LEavitt, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, 
CarL HAYDEN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection 
and development of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged 
to the President for giving me recognition. I have been try- 
ing to get recognition ever since the Senator from Arizona 
presented his various motions, first relating to the Veterans’ 
Bureau bill, and second, relating to the alien property bill. 

I yield to no man in the Senate in my regard for the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. . I like him for himself, for the great uni- 
versity from which he came, and for his many fine qualities 
and his senatorial ability. But having applied this sugar coat- 
ing I want to say that I think it was very unfair for him to 
place Senators in the position of having to vote against meas- 
ures so very close to their hearts, measures which they thor- 
oughly indorse. I have indulged in filibustering myself, and 
I think there are times when a filibuster is the proper means 
of defeating legislation. However, in justice to Senators, I 
think it was unfair of the Senator to cause any Member of the 
Senate to be under the necessity at this time of voting against 
certain measures for parliamentary reasons alone, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is only right that I should yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall not fear to be unfair to Senators, 





Senator from New 


if by being unfair to Senators I may thereby be fair to the} 


soldiers who upheld our standard in the iron storm of war. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, Mr. President, this very statement 
confirms the feeling which I have regarding the proposal of 
the Senator from Arizona to displace the pending measure, 
against which he is urging every effort to bring up this other 
matter, which will be treated and considered in an orderly 
way at the proper time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course I do. 

Mr. ASHURST. Since it is certain that the Swing-Johnson 
bill, the Boulder Canyon bill, could not pass the Senate, in- 
stead of being unfair, am I not fair to the Senate, and fair 
to the soldiers, in stating the fact boldly and moving to take 
up legislation which a majority are for? 

Mr. COPELAND. The reason the Johnson-Swing bill can 
not pass is because of the well-organized filibuster led by the 
Senator from Arizona. If this bill could be voted upon on 
its merits at this moment, it would be overwhelmingly car- 
ried by the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield further to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. That statement may be true, but there 
are few Senators who know what this bill is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me say— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield further? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not inveighing against the Senator 
because of his lamentable, abysmal ignorance on this bill. I 
myself, confess an ignorance, and I have studied it for three 
years. It is one of the most complex bills ever presented, and 
I did not mean that description as an epithet. In his chosen 
profession the Senator is a master, honored by the Nation. 
In the field of literature he has some importance, and we be- 
long to the same alma mater, as he has said. He possesses the 
power to write with a fluidity and a ductility that attracts 
the great metropolitan journals, and my family and I read his 
articles, and read them with profit and with interest, and it 
is no epithet, therefore, to say to him that he is profoundly, 





Senator from New 





Senator from New 


Does the Senator from New 
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lamentably, abysmally ignorant on the subject of the Boulder 
Canyon bill, which he is trying to drive through. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator is very wel- 
come. I thank him for his fine words about my writings. I 
hope the message he has given here will be conveyed to the 
publishers, in order that the recompense may be increased. 
But the Senator has admitted that he is in abysmal ignorance 
regarding his own bili—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, no—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Regarding the bill which he is seeking to 
defeat. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is not my bill. The Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation labered for months, 
and brought in a bill providing for an issue of bonds in the 
amount of $125,000,000, whereupon I made the point that the 
Senate was not the eligible authority to originate legislation 
proposing ® bond issue, whereupon the Senator from California 
{Mr. JOHNSON] retreated precipitately and properly from such 
provisions, because he is a great lawyer. Now we are invited 
to consider a bill different in character from the bill the com- 
mittee reported. Is there a Senator here who has read the bill 
as it has been proposed to be amended by the learned Senator 
from California? If so, I pause for his answer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am obliged to the Senator. 
trespass on his courtesy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in spite of the eloquence 
of the Senator from Arizona and his very positive statement of 
his convictions of heart and soul, I am sure I am right in 
saying that the Senate, if it had an opportunity—it may be 
because of the abysmal ignorance of the Senate, to use the 
language of the Senator from Arizona, or it may be because of 
its enlightened knowledge of the measure before us—I am sure 
the Senate would vote favorably upon the measure. 

If this bill is not brought to a vote in the Senate, it will be 
because of one of the best organized filibusters ever put over 
the United States Senate. If the Senator from Arizona were 
not a great lawyer and a great Senator, if I were the presi- 
dent of one of the South American republics I would hire him 
at a million dollars a year to run my army, because he cer- 
tainly is a success as a field general. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I did not hear all of that, 
and it must not escape me. [Laughter.] 


I must not 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arizona? 
Mr. ASHURST. I did not have any sleep last night, and 


I failed to hear that, 

Mr. COPELAND. 
while repeating. 

Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course. 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 do not want to act as a Uriah Heep. 
I admire the Senator from New York but, if I be a filibusterer, 
I learned the method from him. When there was before the 
Senate the Isle of Pines treaty, the Senator from New York 
split the ears of groundlings. He was for eight hours the most 
peripatetic orator who ever served in the Senate, and he 
walked all over the Chamber and spoke luminously and ably, 
opposing that treaty, and I agreed with him. 

Mr. COPELAND. For eight hours? 

Mr. ASHURST. For eight hours the Senator spoke in op 
position to the Isle of Pines treaty, he and I mustered six or 
seven votes. I see here my learned friend the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wittis}. He voted with us. 

Mr. WILLIS. There were 15. 


It was mere persiflage and is not worth 


Will the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. CARAWAY. And there were 15 of you _ wrong. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. ASHURST. When I put my hand to a proposition, 
there will not be any default or any neglect. The filibuster, 
with which the Senator is pleased to charge me, will be 


successful. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRATTON. I want to inquire under what order of busi- 
ness we are operating. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
learned something from his filibuster on the Isle of Pines 
treaty. I spoke for eight hours, and, as the Senator has said, 
got 15 votes. It will be a wonder to me if the Senator from 
Arizona and his cohort get half a dozen votes against this 
bill. They will defeat the measure, because of the shortness of 
the time and the quality of the filibuster, and not by reason of 
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any logic or any conviction brought to the soul of any Senator 
in this body by reason of arguments presented. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is only fair, of course, that I should 
yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hold in my hand copy of a compact signed 

on the 13th day of January, 1927, among the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, affecting the Delaware 
tiver. The Governor of New York has protected the State of 
New York against Federal domination. Does the Senator from 
New York agree with the efforts of the present Governor of New 
York in that respect? 

Mr. COPELAND. In that respect, and in every other. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, why am I to be pilloried as a fili- 
busterer because, forsooth, I stood for my State, just as the 
governor of the Senator’s own State stands for his? If it be 
wrong for me to try to protect Arizona, why is it not wrong 
for the Governor of New York to protect New York? 

Arizona is contending as New York contends, and so long 
as I am here the rights of Arizona will not be overthrown, 
Arizona shall not be exploited with my consent. 

New York may have more yotes than Arizona; but in this 
Chamber all men are equal. Arizona, in the Senate, is the 
peer of New York, New Jersey, Virginia, or California. Let 
that be understood now. I have very scant patience with 
the expressions of contempt and with the snarls which come 
from lips here when I attempt to defeat the Swing-Johnson 
bill. Arizona is a sovereign State, and this hand that holds 
high her effulgent standard will hold that standard with a 
firm grasp. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I say to my friend from Arizona 
that neither his hand nor voice can be considered weak on this 
subject. He has presented the matter well. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am completely disarmed now. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was very much pleased at the happy 
reference of the Senator from Arizona to the governor of my 
State. He asked me if I agreed with him on this matter of 
the tri-State compact. My reply was that I agreed with that 
and with everything else in a public way that has been under- 
taken by the Governor of New York. I hope that the happy 
reference of the Senator from Arizona means that he will be 
numbered with the enthusiastic Democrats who will nominate 
Alfred E. Smith for the Presidency in 1928 and put him in 
the White House. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, nobody is authorized to 
commit me to the Governor of New York, or to anyone else, 
for the Presidency. I am not making committments as to the 
Presidency now. I am engaged in defeating the Swing-Johnson 
bill and not taking any part in making or unmaking Presidents. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator wanted to know if I did not 
consider that the compact between the States of Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey was parallel to the matter here 
under consideration and that the same course should be fol- 
lowed in the pending matter as was taken in the matter of 
the tri-State arrangement. There is no more relation between 
those two projects, the tri-State plan in the East and the 
soulder Canyon project in the West, than there is between the 
camels which Lieutenant Beale brought over from Africa and 
sent across Arizona in the early forties, and a groundhog—no 
more. They are entirely different. 

The purpose of the tri-State arrangement was to safeguard 
the interests of those three States as regards the particular 
project which was being undertaken. If I am any judge at all 
of the matter pending before us now, the project does not 
hazard, in any way, the rights or future possibilities of de- 
velopment of the State of Arizona. But I did not rise for the 
purpose of discussing this problem, but for another one, 

The Senator from Arizona proposed to replace the pending 
measure with the German alien property bill. I am sure there 
is no Member of this body more interested in that bill, involv- 
ing the return of the German property, than is the Senator 
now speaking. 

We entered into a war with the German nation and emerged 
from that war victorious. We have demanded nothing from 
that conquered nation to repay us for our injuries, for our 
costs, or for the necessary upheaval of our whole economic 
structure. We have said that we fought for a principle, and 
we have maintained that principle. 

The cost of this war was staggering beyond human belief. 
It was inevitable that some of our own citizens should be in- 
jured, and it is the part of the conqueror to impose upon the 
conquered the payment for such injuries. 

But who, in this instance, is the conquered? 
man nation as 





Is it the Ger- 
a whole, or is it those few whose property the 
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Alien Property Custodian now helds? If we take from the 
German nation as a whole sufficient to compensate our citi- 
zens for the damage done to them, then the proper debtor is 
paying his debt. But if we take in whole or in part the prop- 
erty, not of the German nation as a whole but of a few indi- 
viduals to satisfy the claims of our citizens, then we are seiz- 
ing without right, warrant, or justice property which does not 
belong to the debtor. Under these circumstances, to do so is to 
subject our Nation to the penalties imposed by the command- 
ment—Thou shalt not steal. 

I believe that in the name of morals and of law and of 
decency we should return this property. It is not fair that any 
Senator should be put in the position before the country of 
having opposed that very laudable, very proper, very righteous, 
and very necessary bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. When the time comes, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am going to give every bit of my power and such 
influence I possess and the vote I have to the passage of the 
bill. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am sorry the Senator placed upon my 
shoulders the responsibility for his voting against this bill. I 
did not direct his vote. All he had to do was to be a free man, 
to vote the way his mind and heart told him. I abandon any 
attempt to describe the bill better than he has done. He says 
he is going to labor here to secure the passage of that bill, 
Sir, have you read John J. Ingails’s poem “ Opportunity ”? 


Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait, 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace—soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 

I answer not and I return no more. 


Sir, you may never have another chance in this Congress to 
vote for that bill. You may have had your day of grace, 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not a pity, Mr. President, that we 
have to consume any of our time with the ordinary routine 
business of the Senate when we have one so eloquent, so 
fascinating, so seductive, as the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator can not get me to vote for 
his bill by talking that way. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, having been up all night 
on official business, I think Senators must agree that I have 
shown some degree of patience in yielding to my various col- 
leagues who have had bills to introduce and reports to submit. 
If I am to conclude, however, before the end of the hour I 
must proceed. 

If the Senate shall have no opportunity to vote in an orderly 
way upon the alien property return bill, it will be the fault 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurstT]. 

But I have fault to find with him, not alone because he 
brought up that bill and attempted to substitute it for the 
pending unfinished business. He used his influence to substi- 
tute other bills, the authors of which did not see fit to accede 
to his request. In addition to the bills I have mentioned was 
the bill to provide loans to veterans upon the security of their 
adjusted-service certificates. 

Mr. President, no veteran in this country, certainly not in my 
State, is ever going to question my loyalty to the veterans or 
my devotion to the cause of the veterans. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me there? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I would be cowardly if I 
failed to say that the statement of the Senator from New York 
is absolutely true. The ex-service man in this country will look 
in vain for a better friend in a practical, sensible way than is 
the Senator from New York. I want that to go into the Recorp. 

Now, let me make a short statement. The Senator from New 
York has put me into a position where apparently I need excul- 
pation. I deny categorically and emphatically that I intended 
or attempted to embarrass anybody by moving to take up those 
two bills. I am profoundly convinced and was then profoundly 
convinced that the pending bill can not pass. 

Mr. COPELAND. Pardon me. No one better than the Sen- 
ator from Arizona can speak on that subject. 
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Mr. ASHURST. With that knowledge or with that firm | home and enjoyed the benefit of high wages and the oppor- 


belief, what unfairness was there in moving to take up those | 
two bills? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can yield no further. If 
the Senator from Arizona does not see the unfairness, if he has 
not on this occasion that brotherly consideration which is so 
characteristic of him, then I can not by any poor words of mine 
bring home to him the embarrassing position in which he has 
placed some of us who are favorable to the legislation which he 
has used as a part of a filibuster. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Wherein have I been unfair in being an 


humble medium of affording the Senator from New York an 


opportunity to vote for two bills which he favors? 


Mr. COPELAND. Ah, Mr. President, the Senator from Ari- 
zona and every other Senator here knows that there is pre- 


pared by the dominant party across the aisle, through its steer- 


ing committee, a program of procedure. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now will ths Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no; Mr. President, I am not going to 
yield any more. I want to finish my remarks. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say t!.at I do not blame the Senator 
from New York. He has been more than generous. He may 


not have been just this afternoon, but he has been generous. 
ORDER FOR ABSENT SENATORS 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, at 3 o'clock this morning the 


Senate, on my motion, adopted an order directing the Sergeant 


at Arms to arrest the absent Members of the Senate and bring 
them here in order that the Senate might transact business. 


As the purpose of the order has been accomplished, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings under it be discontinued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the order 
will be discontinued. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask my friend from 
West Virginia, does that also release the Senator from New 
York from arrest and custody? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes, Mr. President; provided the eloquent Sen- 
ator from New York will promise never again to absent himself 
from a session of the Senate without leave, even for an hour. 

LOANS TO VETERANS UPON CERTIFICATES 

Mr. COPELAND. M.. President, the Senator from Arizona 
attempted out of order—I mean out of the order imposed upon 
us by the party in power—to force action upon and discussion 
of two measures of vital interest to Senators as well as to 
millions of citizens, I know that the time will come during the 
next few days when by our votes we may demonstrate our 
desire to pass those measures. Having said that much, I am 
going to turn away for the moment from my very patient friend 
from Arizona, my eloquent and usually sweet friend from the 


great Southwest. 

Mr. President, no veteran in this country is going to be 
misled by what the Senator from Pennsylvania said the other 
night, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, is this a private 
fight, or am I to be admitted into it now? [Laughter.] 

The PRBSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


York yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have already yielded, Mr. President; 
and I may say to my friend from Pennsylvania that we are 
going to have a little private fight for « few minutes, and I 
suppose when it is over I shall have another black eye. How- 
ever, that is a penalty of alleged statesmanship, is it not? 

The other night the Senator from Pennsylvania sought to 
place upon the broad shoulders of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratron] the failure of decisive action at that 
session on the veterans’ loan bill. Mr. President, I want to 
remind the veterans of this country while they are in their 
present position regarding these loans that when this matter 
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was up for discussion in 1924 there were some of us upon this | y ; 
| and that we vote now on this question. 


floor who tried in season and out of season to give the veterans 
a cash option. Instead of presenting to them a graveyard 
benefit, to be paid about the time they are ready to die, they 
would have had the use of the money during these three years 
to carry on their enterprises, to set themselves up in business, 
to buy little homes, to go forward in the way they were entitled 
to go because of the sacrifices they made in the great World 
War. 

I think one of the things which has sickened the American 
Nation of war was the contrast between the men who stayed at 


tunity to profiteer and to acquire great fortunes and the men 
who sacrificed comfort, time, opportunity, health, and life when 
they went across the sea. 

Mr. President, the memory of man is short, and we live in an 
age of camouflage. There will be influence used to make the 
veterans feel that somehow or other those who defeated the 
cash bonus in 1924 have become great friends of the soldiers. 
In April of 1924 I presented to the Senate a cash option bill. 
I argued for the bill providing for the cash bonus, but when 
that was put up to the Secretary of the Treasury—* the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton! 


Mr. HEFLIN. Is the Senator committing himself to that 
characterization? 
Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no; I put it in quotation marks, I will 


say to my friend, with an exclamation point after it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to hear that is so. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘The bill introduced by me to which I have 
referred was presented to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
on March 7, 1924, “ the greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton!” said the country could not stand it. We 


could not stand it; why? The last paragraph of his letter is 
as follows: 
It should also be borne in mind that the Finance Committee has 


under consideration H. R. 6715, a bill to reduce and equalize 
to provide revenue, and for other purposes, and, 
with its 


taxation, 
if such bill becomes a 


law present provisions, it is estimated that there will be a 
reduction in revenue for the year 1925 of about $450,000,000. It is 
estimated the reduction is greatly in excess of the surplus for the year 


1923, and it will undoubtedly result in a deficit. To 


resulting from the proposed bill— 


add expenditures 


The cash bonus bill— 


further increased l 


would necessarily mean a deficit, which could only 
be met by taxation in some form and would undo the work of tax 
reduction. 

I want every veteran in this country to recall that this ad- 


ministration, headed by the President of the United States and 
largely influenced by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
set up the question of tax reduction against the rights and privi- 
leges of the veterans and their opportunity to have such a 
bonus. There could be no tax reduction if there was a cash 
bonus was the argument used. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator speaks of his de- 
sire to benefit the veterans and to help pass the bill allowing 
loans on their adjusted-compensation certificates. I want to 
say to the Senator that if at this minute he will ask unanimous 
consent to take up and pass that bill, with the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton], I will 
be glad to agree to it. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


it is only fair to yield to the 


Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean with the amend- 
ment attached to the bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; with the amendment at- 
tached to the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that a unanimous 
consent agreement has been entered into to consider that bill 


to-morrow, and that in all probability it had better follow the 
arrangement that has already been made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course I bow to the Senator from 
Arkansas; but I want to say that so far as I am concerned, I 
am ready to accept the challenge of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. Reep] right this minute. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then why does not the 
accept it? I am ready to see the bill passed right now 
that amendment on it. If the Senator is so anxious to 
passed, why does he not ask it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do ask that that be done 
right now—that the pending business be temporarily laid aside, 


Senator 
with 


see if 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There would have to be a quorum 


eall. The proposed agreement fixes a time for voting. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope some Senator will suggest the 
absence of a quorum. I do not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona sug- 


The Secretary will call the roll. 
and the following Sena- 


gests the absence of a quorum. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, 
tors auswered to their names: 





a ae 
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Ashurst Fess McKellar 

Bingham Fletcher McMaster 
"Blease Frazier McNar 

Borah George Mayfield 

Bratton Glass Metcalf Simmons 
Broussard Goff Moses Smith 

sruce Gooding Neely Steck 
Cameron Hale Norris Stephens 
Capper Iiarris Nye Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Overman Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Trammell 
Couzens Iletlin Pine Tyson 

Curtis Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Warren 

Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Ernst La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 

Ferris Lenroot Sackett 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to state for the Recorp that my 


colleague [Mr. Jones of New Mexico] is necessarily absent on 
account of illness. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
from New York asks unanimous consent for an 
vote upon the veterans’ loan bill, as amended. 
objection? 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: What 
is the situation of that bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate, and the 
question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. TYSON. What 
bill? 

The 

Mr. 


Senators having 
The Senator 
immediate 
Is_ there 


is the amendment? Is it the soldiers’ 
VICE PRESIDENT. The soldiers’ bill. 
TYSON. Mr. President, I was in the 
time this unanimous-consent agreement was 
roll call was had at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Consent has not yet been given. 
Unanimous consent is asked. The quorum was called for the 
purpose of making ‘it possible to present the request for unan- 
imous consent fixing a time to vote. 

Mr. TYSON. In view of the fact that one hour to-morrow 
has been set aside for this purpose, I shall have temporarily to 
object, unless the Senators on the other side, who have been 
opposing Senate bill 3027, will agree that we shall have a time 
to consider that bill, and, after having had two or three hours 
upon it, to get to a final vote. 


Senate at the 


made, and no 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, my understanding was that 
this request made by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopELAND] was with regard to a bill providing loans to 


the soldiers who are entitled to compensation, that there was 
no objection to that bill, and that it was hoped that the bill 
might be passed immediately. That was my understanding 
of the request of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not quite. 
mide the other night. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was the understanding— 
with all amendments heretofore made—and the request is for 
an immediate vote on final passage. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No other bill should be put on it as an 
amendment which would endanger its passage. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BrnGHAM] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REeep] 
kept the bill from passing the other night. They are the 
Senators who kept the bill from passing. We now have a 
unanimous-consent agreement that this bill is to be taken up 
to-morrow, as I understand, at 3 o'clock, and debated for 
one hour. Therefore it already has a status, and I see no 
reason why the proposed agreement should be made at this 
time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But it is the Senator from Tennessee now 
who is preventing us from voting on the bill we all want to 
pass, 

Mr. TYSON. Very true; but the Senator from Connecticut 
has been preventing me from getting a vote for about a year 
and a half now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is another bill. 

Mr. TYSON. Now the Senator desires to get the soldiers’ 
bill through, when he has been trying to kill it for a very 
long time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is another bill. The Senator from 
Tennessee must not charge me and others with attempting to 
kill the bill which the Senator from New York has now asked 
to have passed, which I am in favor of, and have been in 
favor of, and he is asked to let it pass now without further 
debate. 


It includes the amendments 
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Mr. TYSON. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. The Army officers’ retirement bill which the 
Senator from Tennessee is sponsoring and which proposes to 
grant relief to approximately 1,500 commissioned officers is, in 
my opinion, a highly meritorious measure. I purpose to aid to 
the limit of my capacity in enacting it into law. There is on 
the Senate Calendar a bill (H. R. 16886) to authorize the 
director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans 
to veterans upon the security of their adjusted service certi- 
ficates. This bill proposes necessary relief for more than 
3,000,000 enlisted men. 
ment’s delay. 

Mr. President, these very worthy measures are not de- 
pendent. They are independent. The latter is practically with- 
out opposition. The former is opposed by some of the most 
ferocious and effective filibusterers in the Senate. We can 
pass the latter, if it be unincumbered by the former, in 5 
minutes. But if the measures are joined both of them will 
probably be defeated. 

Is it possible that the distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Tyson] who, as a great and gallant general, commanded 
8,000 of our enlisted men in the World War, and the equally 
able Senator and courageous ex-soldier from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM], intend to grind the proposed legislation for both 
officers and enlisted men of the World War between the upper 
and nether millstones of their conflicting legislative under- 
takings? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
question? 

Mr. NEELY. Will not the Senator from Tennessee now per- 
mit us to dispose of the enlisted men’s loan bill upon the assur- 
ance that all of us who have been supporting his retirement 
bill will do everything in our power to assist him in passing it 
through the Senate? Let us not throw away the present oppor- 
tunity to afford great relief to the World War veterans simply 
because a few willful Members of the Senate refuse for the mo- 
ment to permit us to perform a valuable service for 1,500 de- 
serving and disabled officers. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If this procedure continues, 
nobody will get any relief; and not only will the enlisted men 
be denied the relief that I know the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee wants to have them granted, but the officers whose 
bill he is sponsoring will be denied any relief also. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that this bill is set for to-morrow at 3 o’clock. There is to be 
an hour of debate upon it. There is no question about that 
bill being passed to-morrow. Therefore I shall have to ask if 
these two Senators will give me the assurance that the Senator 
from West Virginia said I should have in regard to Senate bill 
8027, the emergency officers’ retirement bill. If these two Sena- 
tors, one from Pennsylvania and the other from Connecticut, 
will give their consent there will be no trouble about passing 
that bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I would agree 
that the Tyson bill should be substituted in the unanimous- 
consent agreement for to-morrow, so that it could be debated 
at the same time as suggested in the agreement propounded 
by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Provided we vote now on this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
this bill now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is easily within 
the power of the Senate, under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into this morning and of which I gave notice 
yesterday, to vote upon both the veterans’ loan bill and the 
amendment proposed yesterday by the Senator from Tennessee 
providing for the retirement of disabled emergency officers. 

Of course, the object of the Senator from Pennsylvania in 
making the suggestion at this time is to divest himself of the 
responsibility which he so readily assumed Monday evening in 
defeating the veterans’ loan bill, and at the same time his 
object is to make certain that the Senate will not consider the 
Tyson amendment to the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. TYSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senate desires to do so, 
after we proceed to-morrow under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to the consideration of the veterans’ loan bill, the Senator 
from Tennessee having been permitted to offer his amendment, 
if the Senate desires to do so it can then provide for cloture on 


It ought to be passed without a mo- 


Will the Senator yield for a 


Provided you will dispose of 


the veterans’ loan bill and force a vote on that bill and on the 
Tyson amendment, 


Mr. NEELY. 
has the floor? 


So The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Shipstead Tyson] has the floor. 

Shortridge Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 
Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: Who 
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I did not expect to have to enter into a debate on the subject 
at this time, but the Senator from Pennsylvania is attempting 
to escape responsibility for his action on Monday and at the 
same time deny the Senate its right to a procedure which has 
heretofore been ordered by the unanimous-consent agreement | 
made this morning to take a vote on an amendment which the | 
Senate has passed in identical language by an overwhelming 
yote in two previous sessions of Congress, and the vote hereto- 
fore taken upon which during this session of Congress indi- 
cates that if the Senator from Pennsylvania and other Senators 
in a very small number will permit the Senate to express its | 
views on the subject, it will pass by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to me to reply to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I want to call attention to the | 
fact that the request for the immediate consideration of this | 
veterans’ bill comes from the Senator from New York |[Mr. 
COPELAND}. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the suggestion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, who made the same request this | 
morning before the unanimous consent was entered into by the 
Senate, was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I call the Senate’s attention | 
to the fact that, nevertheless, it was the Senator from New 
York who asked to bring this bill up now, to which the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas objects, and I call the Senate’s attention 
also to the fact that a bill for the relief of 3,000,000 veterans | 
which the Senator from New York is trying to get up, is | 
being held up by the insistence of one Senator who has a bill 
for the relief of 1,500 officers. The rights of 3,000,000 men 
are being sacrificed to-day in order that a pet scheme for 
1,500 officers may be advanced. 





Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator who 
it was on Monday night who insisted that that bill could | 


not be passed, and threatened the Senator from New Mexico | 
|Mr. BratTon], saying to him that “that bill can not pass if 
you insist on putting that amendment on”? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was I who did it, and I did 
it because I thought his amendment favored a class that did 
not deserve it. 

Mr. TYSON. Why has the Senator changed his mind now? | 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will yield to me | 
to answer, I have changed my mind because I have come to 
realize that these 3,000,000 men are being sacrificed on a ques- | 

on that involves only a few hundred. 

Mr. TYSON. The Senator will realize before long that 
2,000 other officers of the emergency Army are also being sac- 
rificed. More than 50 of them have died in the last 12 months, 
und 250 have died since this bill has been before Congress. 
The Senator can not escape the responsibility for refusing to 
permit this bill to pass the other night, and now he wishes 
to take advantage of his own error in not permitting it to pass. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I leave the Recorp to answer 
that. I intend to continue to object to the bill of the Senator | 
from Tennessee because it is an indefensible discrimination 
ugainst the enlisted men. 

Mr. TYSON. Others do not think so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then why does not the Senator 
bring his bill up by itself? 

Mr. TYSON. Because the Senator, with two or three others, 
has kept me from having an opportunity to get a vote upon it. 
If the Senator will give me a vote on it, that is all I want. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If there is any merit in the 
Senator’s bill he can get it to a vote, but he is trying to tie it 
to the coat tails of the bill which the Senator from New York 
wants to get up for the benefit of 3,000,000 men. 

Mr. TYSON. And the Senator from Pennsylvania was not 
willing on Monday night to accept the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico, but now he is willing to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would it be proper to link these two 
pending requests for unanimous consent, changing the Robinson 
agreement to the extent of placing Senate bill 3027 where the 
House bill now is? In that way we would vote to-day, finish- | 
ing the question of the loans to veterans, and to-morrow there | 
would be one hour of discussion and a vote on the merits of | 
the Tyson bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. 
point? 

Mr. TYSON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to suggest to the Senator from | 
Tennessee that if he would accept the suggestion of the Senator ! 





Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
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from New York he would be in much better position in reference 
to his bill. The Senator from Tennessee may not be aware of 
the fact that the moment cloture is adopted, the rule of ger- 
maneness applies. No amendment, under the rule, can be 
received that is not germane, and under the unbroken line of 
precedents, after cloture is adopted, if that is what is to be 
done, the Senator’s amendment would not be in order. 

Mr. TYSON. 1 would like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 


if he eonsiders the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico as germane? 
Mr. LENROOT. The rule of germaneness does not apply 


before cloture is adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Under the rules of the Senate 
the question as to whether or not an amendment is germane is 
submitted to the Senate, and the Senate, if it has the votes 
to pass the bill as amended, would probably hold the amendment 
to be germane. 

I am not going to object to the request which is now made by 
the Senator from New York, provided the veterans’ loan bill is 
passed. The Tyson bill will then be before the Senate for such 
action as the Senate may desire to take, and there would be an 
opportunity for the application of cloture if Senators desired 
to take advantage of it. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I did not understand the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from New York in regard to the unani- 


| mous-consent agreement. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can state it to the Senator 
from Tennessee. I understood it. It is that the unanimous- 
consent agreement be modified so as to include in its terms 
the bill of the Senator from Tennessee relating to the retire- 
ment of emergency officers, and that the Senate now proceed 
without further debate or further amendment to vote on the 
veterans’ loan bill as amended as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. TYSON. That puts Senate bill 3027 in the present 
agreement for consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. To-morrow. 

Mr. TYSON. At 3 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is right. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to understand about that 
I am opposed to the bill of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I trust the Senator from 
Maryland will not object to its being considered by the Senat« 
for one hour. That is the effect of the agreement this afternoon. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There was no agreement, may I say to the 
Senator from Maryland, that we should vote to-morrow, but, 
as I understand it—and the Senator from Tennessee and the 
Senator from New York will correct me if my understanding 
is not correct—the loan bill, with the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico as adopted the other night, is to be voted 
on now without further discussion and without further amend- 
ment. To-morrow at 3 o'clock, instead of the loan bill coming 
up for one hour’s discussion, the emergency officers’ retirement 
bill, the so-called Tyson bill, will come up for one hour’s dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
correctly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The agreement does not limit 
the consideration of the bill to discussion, but it is to be up for 
such consideration and action as. the Senate shall desire to take. 


The Senator has stated the proposal 


Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly; but there is no agreement as to 
a vote. 
Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator from Connecticut I 


understand the situation now. I was out of the Chamber when 
the discussion started. I have no objection. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am informed that the clerks at 
failed to get the unanimous-consent agreement as modified 
the Senator from Arkansas, and I suggest that he restite 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That the unanimous-consent 
agreement heretofore entered into this day relating to the con- 
sideration of the veterans’ loan bill on to-morrow be modified 
so as to substitute in said agreement the bill, 8S. 3027, 
the retirement bill for disabled emergency officers, and that 
the Senate now proceed, without further debate or amendment, 
to vote upon the veterans’ loan bill as amended in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator has stated it 
exactly as I desire to present it, and I trust that there will 
be no objection to it, and that we may proceed now to vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object— 
though I have no desire to object—I want to know how that 
will leave us to-night. We will be proceeding under Rule VIII 
to-night, and if the Senator from Tennessee, his bill being, as 
I recall, the fifth or sixth bill on the calendar, should move to 
take it up to-night, we would have another three hours of dis- 
cussion on it. If we are going to give a definite hour to-mor- 


the desk 
by 


it. 
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row to that bill, it seems to me it should be understood that 
to-night we can go through the calendar without having the 
entire evening spent on that bill. 

Mr. TYSON. I do not believe I would be willing to agree 
to this, because of the fact that I will get only one hour, 
and I am confident that the gentlemen who have been filibus- 
tering here for so long can talk more than an hour on this 
bill whenever they get ready. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee objects, I renew my original request for unanimous 
consent 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me say to the Senator 
from New Jersey that the unanimous-consent agreement as 


proposed does not limit or restrict the arrangement already en- 
tered for consideration this evening, of bills already on the 
Calendar under Rule VIII, and that unless the unanimous- 
consent agreement is modified—and I do not intend to modify 
it in that particular—the Senator from Tennessee would have 
a chance to have consideration of his bill this evening if he 
choose to proceed in the way that is necessary to get the bill up. 

Mr. EDGE. I merely draw attention to it because I think 
it is fair to have it understood that when we come back to- 
night, those who favor the bill of the Senator from Tennessee 
will defer bringing it up to-night, so that we can transact 
some other business. 

Mr. TYSON. Would the Senate agree to give 
hours to-morrow, instead of one hour? 

Mr. REED of Pennslyvania. Surely, it is not necessary to 
do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, frankly, if clo- 
ture is not to be applied on the bill of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, three hours debate would accomplish no more than 
one hour of debate, because I see before me, Senators whose 
loquacity, verbosity, and eloquence would, I am sure, consume 
more than three hours, in view of their well-known attitude 
respecting the bill. I do not object to an extension of the time, 
but it seems to me that it would be a useless consumption 
of time. 

Mr. MOSES. It would be a mere moot debate, if there were 
no agreement for a vote. 


me three 


Mr. LA -FOLLETTE. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make the point of order that there 


is confusion in the Senate and it is impossible to understand 
what is going on in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. TYSON. I accept the unanimous-consent agreement as 
modified by the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from 
New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As representing the opposite 
side of the controversy, I hope that the agreement will be en- 
tered into, and I join in the expression of a hope to that effect 
by the Senator from Tennessee. I do not think it is necessary 
to ask him to waive any rights to-night, but I firmly believe that 
if he knows his bill is coming up to-morrow, he will not expect 
to occupy all of this evening’s session. We can leave that 
to his good sense when we reach the bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I simply desire to say, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding about this matter, that some 
of the rest of us are interested in bills which may come up on 
the Calendar to-night. Some of us did not get an hour’s sleep 
last night, but are so much interested in the bills on the 
Calendar that we are ready to drag our weary frames here 
to try to get an opportunity to have them brought up to-night. 
The Senator from Tennessee has made two presentations of his 
ideas with regard to his bill, one of which was pronounced by 
the Senator from New York to be an uncommonly able pre- 
sentation, and it was. So I venture to say that he has con- 
sumed at least two or three hours already in the discussion of 
his bill, and the Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania have presented their ideas very fully. It 
does seem to me that if the Senator allowed an hour to- 
morrow to present his views for the third time, that ought to 
suffice, and that he should not take up so much time to-night 
when we are going over the Calendar as to interfere with 
other measures on the Calendar. 

Mr. COPELAND. I renew my request for unanimous con- 
sent that we proceed at once to the consideration of the vet- 
erans’ loan b'll, with the amendment, and that on Thursday at 
8 o'clock the unfinished business, if any, be temporarily laid 
aside and the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
3027, the so-called Tyson bill, for one hour unless that bill shall 
be sooner disposed of. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. 


is 


Regular order! 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. MOSES. 
only. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I serve notice that there is 
no use taking the whoie afternoon trying to reach an agree- 
ment which is never submitted. There is no use talking here 
of a unanimous-consent agreement which no one understands. 

Mr. BRUCE. So far as I am concerned, the Senator from 
Tennessee is put on his election. He can either move to have 
his bill taken 1 > to-night or he can accept the suggestion which 
has been tacked on to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 
Mr. BRUCE. I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I certainly objected. 
sitting near me will bear me out. 
consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Maryland did object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the Chair asked, “Is there objection?” The Chair then said. 
“The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered.” Let the re- 
porter’s notes be read and see if they do not show that to be 
the fact. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, what the Senator from 
Alabama said is true. I immediately called the attention of the 
Senator from Maryland to the fact that his objection had not 
been heard by the presiding officer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hear the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sure the Chair did not hear it, but 
the Senator from Maryland did make the objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I heard what the Senator from Maryland 
said. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I withdraw the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection is withdrawn. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. House bill 16886, the veterans’ loan 
bill, is in the Senate. The question is, shall the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole be engrossed and the bill 
be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, shall the bill pass? 

Mr. NEELY and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let us have 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro 
ceeded to call the roll. 7 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was e¢alled). 
eral pair with the junior Senator from 


Is there objection? 
We can not take that bill up for one hour 


The Chair hears no objection, and 
it 

Senators 
I objected to the unanimous- 


The Chair did not hear the 


I have a gen- 


Delaware [Mr. pi 
Pont]. I am advised that he would vote as I shall vote. I 


“ 


therefore vote; I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
{[Mr. Bayarp]. I know that he would vote as I intend to vote. 
Therefore I vote; I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is unavoidably 
absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McMASTER. The senior Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Norsecx] if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRATTON. My colleague the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] is absent on account of illness. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWooD| 
are necessarily absent. If present, these Senators would vote 
“ yea,” 

Mr. PITTMAN. My colleague the junior Senator from Ne 
vada [Mr. Oppre] is absent on account of illness. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], the Senator from Massa 
chusetts [Mr. GiLLettT], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Sranriecp], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Goutp], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prr- 
PER], and the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] are 
necessarily absent. If present, all these Senators would vote 
“* yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 75, as follows: 
YEAS—75 
Ashurst Fess McKellar Schall 
Bingham Fletcher McMaster Sheppard 
Blease Frazier MeNary Shipstead 
Borah George Mayfield Shortridge 
ratton Glass Metcalf Simmons 
Broussard Goft Moses Smith 
Bruce Gooding Neely Steck 
Cameron Hale Norris Stephens 
Capper Harris Nye Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Overman Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Trammell 
Couzens Heflin Vine Tyson 
Curtis Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
lencen Johnson tansdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Warren 
Kdge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Ernst La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ferris Lenroot Sackett 
NOT VOTING—20 
Bayard Gould McLean Smoot 
Dal Greene Means Stanfield 
du Pont Harreld Norbeck Underwood 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Wadsworth 
Gillett King Pepper Weller 


So the bill was passed 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, ask a conference with the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 

- conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Smoot, Mr. Reep of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had intended to go on 
at greater length, but since this matter has gone on so happily 
I leave the matter where it is. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I congratulate the Senate upon passing this 
bill. I was this afternoon the victim of a terrific flailing. The 
Senator from New York rose at 3 o’clock and charged me with 

ttempting to pass this veterans’ bill which has just been passed 

by the Senate, and for which the Senate has unanimously 
voted. The Senator’s conscience hurt him so much because he 
voted against the bill on that vote that in order to extricate 
himself from the position in which his vote had plunged him, 
responding to the monitor within his breast, he came forward 
and manfully assisted in passing the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think, in view of the very happy ending, 
that we need not split hairs. If I hurt the feelings of the 
Senator from Arizona I am very sorry. 

Lut, of course, there is a great difference between attempting 
to substitute a bill for the sole purpose of blocking legislation, 
as the Senator did, and passing a bill without setting aside the 
pending business. I am sure serious contemplation will cause 
him to see the difference. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that, under the unanimous-consent 
avreement previously entered into, the Senate take a recess 
until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 23 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 

EVENING SESSION 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

THE CALENDAR 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
calendar under Rule VIII, 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meeting 
the obligations of the existing migratory-bird treaty with Great 
Britain by the establishment of migratory-bird refuges to fur- 
nish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provision of 
funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate protection of migratory birds, for the establishment of 
public shooting grounds to preserve the American system of free 
shooting, and for other purposes, was announced as first in 
order, 

Mr. 


The Senate will proceed with the 


BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 


The bill will be passed over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
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| The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
TRUTH IN FABRICS 
| The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 


| result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manu- 
factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for 
the violation of the provisions of this act, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over! 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the bill, known as the truth 
in fabrics bill, is supported by all the farm organizations and 
many of the consumers’ associations throughout the country 
I had intended to ask that it be brought before the Senate 
this evening for consideration and a vote. The senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr, Smoor], who has given the proposed legisla- 
tion a great deal of study, has been awaiting an opportunity 
to discuss it, as he stated on the floor a week or two ago. He 
specially requested me not to permit the bill to come before 
the Senate unless he could be present and have an opportunity 
to discuss it. He has a number of important amendments 
which he intends to offer. 

The Senator from Utah is unavoidably detained on account 
of the serious illness of a member of his family; in deference 
to his request, therefore, I shall not press the bill for 
sideration this evening. I shall endeavor, however, to have it 
come to a vote in the Senate in the near future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 

PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS AND REFORESTATION 

The bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any Ntate to cooperate with any other 
State or States, or with the United States, for the protection of 
the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commis- 
sion for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving 
the navigability of navigable rivers,’ as amended, was an 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to stand in 
the way of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] bringing up 
the bill. I showed him an amendment which I desire to offer 
to it. If he will accept it, I have no objection to the pa 
of the bill. 


con 


ue 


Mr. McNARY. I regret exceedingly to say that I could not 
accept the Senator’s amendment. I have given it my best 
thought and study during the afternoon. I think the bill itself 
embodies all the features which are set forth in the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is right about that: 


but it has been construed differently and the commission is now 
acting differently. The commission is buying lands everywhere 
in the United States, not for the protection of watersheds but 
buying other lands. It will take some time if we get into a dis 
cussion of the measure. The bill appropriates $40,000,000 and 
I do not think it ought to pass without discussion. If 
the Senator wants to take it up and discuss it, I have no obje« 

tion to doing that: 

Mr. McNARY. I am very earnestly anxious that the bill 
shall come up for consideration. It applies to the Great Likes 
States, the Southern States, and the New England Stutes, and 
not at all to the Western States, from one of which I come I 
can not accept the Senator’s amendment. If the Senator is not 
willing to have the bill come up by unanimous consent, I shall 
move that the Senate proceed to its consideration. 


some 


Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows that he construes the 
bill as I do in most respects. I ask him if he will not accept 
my amendment, which is for the purpose of protecting the 


headwaters of navigable streams. Why not put that language 
in the bil? That is all my amendment provides. 

Mr. McNARY. I have a very appreciative knowledge of the 
Senator's legal acumen; but his amendment, I think, is covered 
by what is called the Clarke-McNary Act, which covers the 
whole question of reforestation, and I do not believe it enlarges 
it at all or restrict it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator believes that, why not put 
my amendment in his bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Because I fear that some court not having 
general jurisdiction might hamper the work of the commission. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows that this measure was 
brought up some 14 years ago and was declared by a unanimous 
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report of the Committee on the Judiciary to be unconstitutional, 
and they reported that such a bill should not be passed. How- 
ever, I do not want to stand in the way of the Senator. I 
know that he is anxious to get the bill through. I know he is 
a very able Senator. It is only proper that an appropriation 
should be made for the purchase of lands for the protection of 
the headwaters of navigable streams. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland will 
state the point of order, 

Mr. BRUCE. Consideration of the bill has been objected to. 
Of course, the Senator from Oregon can now move that the 
Senate proceed to its consideration. 





Mr. McNARY. I appreciate the suggestion of the Senator 
from Maryland. I shall, in deference to him, if he thinks 


proper at this particular-moment, move that the Senate proceed 


to the consideration of Senate bill 718. 
Mr. BRUCE. That is what I supposed the Senator would do, 
Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows that the bill authorizes 


an appropriation of $40,000,000 to buy land. I know the people 
in my State who are not really acquainted with the bill have 
been telegraphing me to vote for it. I hope the Senator can see 
his way clear to accept the amendment and let it go through. 


Mr. McNARY. I want to be quite in order and foliow the 
rules of the Senate. I feel that the Senator from Maryland 


has suggested the proper procedure and accordingly I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. Then I 
shall discuss it very briefly, and I think effectively, from the 
point of view I entertain respecting the position of the Senator 
from North Carolina, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 718) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to be expended under the provisions of 
section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with 
the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition 
of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of 
navigable rivers,” as amended. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the bill may be read. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the United States Treasury not other- | 
wise appropriated, to be expénded unc r the provisions of section 7: 
of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L.. p. 


The 


961), as amended by the | 


acts of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 828, June 30, 1914 (88 Stat, | 
L., p. 441), and the act of June 7, 1924 (Public, 270), $3,000,000 
available July 1, 1926; $3,000,000 available July 1, 1927; $3,000,000 | 


available July 1, 1928; $3,000,000 available July 1, 1929; $3,000,000 | 
available July 1, 1930; $5,000,000 available July 1, 1931; $5,000,000 
available July 1, 19382; $5,000,000 available July 1, 1933; $5,000,000 | 
available July 1, 19384; $5,000,000 available July 1, 1935; in all for 


this period, $40,000,000, to be available until expended, | 


Mr. BORAH. 
the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. 
ceed very briefly. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to ask a question, but I will with- 
hold it until the Senator gets through with Lis statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may we not at this time have 
the amendment reported so that we may consider the bill and 
the amendment together? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be very happy to accede to the re- | 
quest of the Senator from Kansas. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not on the desk | 
the clerk. Will the Senator please state it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. My amendment proposes to include at the 
proper place in the bill the following proviso: 


Mr. President, is the Senator going to explain | 
‘ I 


I should like to have an opportunity to pro- 


ol 


Provided, That no lands shall be purchased except those lands which 
are necessary for the protection of the headwaters of navigable streams. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall first address myself 
very briefly to the general purpose of the bill. The purpose of 
the bill is simply to acquire large areas of forested, denuded, 
and cut-over lands in areas comprising the watershed of navi- | 
gable streams in the Great Lakes States, the States of the | 
South, and the States of New England, for the purpose of con- | 
serving the water supply and navigation under the section of 
the Constitution which is familiar to all of us. 

Some years ago the National Forest Reserve Commission was | 
created by this body, in cooperation with the House, and during | 
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the past 11 years they have acquired about 3,000,000 acres of 
land in the three districts or sections of the country to which 
I have referred. They have acquired during that period ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 acres at an average cost of $4.93 per acre 
This does not apply to the West or any of the section of the 


country west of the Mississippi River. 


The thought of those who have framed the bill and placed 
it in my charge is to increase the national forests in the East 
in order that we may conserve the forests on the watersheds 
of navigable streams, and promote reforestation in the denuded 
areas in order that we might conserve the waters which flow 
in the navigable streams of the country. 

The bill, as indicated by its reading, forms a national policy, 
appropriating $3,000,000 annually over a period of five years, 
making $15,000,000, and $5,000,000 annually over a period of 
five years, amounting to $25,000,000, making a total of $40,000,. 
000. The thought and hope of those who are interested in con- 


| servation is that we may have better and purer water for the 


States; that we may in some degree take care of our annual 
rainfall; that we may conserve the forests and rebuild and 
replace them. 

The East, as we all know, including, as I said, in that term 
a differentiation from the far West, and referring to the Great 
Lakes States, the Southern States, and the New England States, 
whose forests have been cut over, whose towns have been ill 
supplied with water, is in contemplation in order that we may 
have growing forests to take the place of the primeval forests 
upon a large and general plan. Hence I have offered the bill 
to cover a series of forests and the rebuilding of them. 

The bill passed the House some months ago, but on account 
of the attitude of the Director of the Budget the sum was 
somewhat reduced. I am now proposing the larger sum, namely, 
$40,000,000, with hope and confidence that when it comes down 
to the question of the conference the Senate conferees will be 
successful in maintaining the amount of money provided for in 
the bill irrespective of the attitude of the House. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator submitted the Dill to the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Chief Forester? 

Mr. McNARY. The Department of Agriculture, speaking 
through the Bureau of Forestry, has reported on the bill favor- 
ably; but in all candor, as I said, the Bureau of the Budget 
has reduced the amount from $3,000,000 annually to $1,000,000 
annually. 

Mr. WARREN. 





Senator from Oregon 


What about the term of 10 or 15 years 


| through which the appropriation is to continue? 


Mr. McNARY. 
Mr. WARREN. 


The program has not been reduced at all. 


Does the Senator think that the way to 


| approach the subject is to undertake to provide a program 


covering such a long period of time? 

Mr. McNARY. The bill provides for a 10-year program. 

Mr. WARREN. I am only too anxious to aid in forestry 
and in what the Senator desires, except that I can not yote for 
any measure which deliberately ties us up for a specified sum 
per year for a long period of years. We can not tell what may 
be our circumstances or the amount of money we may be able 
to appropriate in the years to come. This is merely an ex- 
pression of my personal opinion. 

Mr. McNARY. If I may recall it to the mind of the able 
Senator from Wyoming, in nearly every appropriation bill 
there has been a commitment from either the Director of the 
Budget or Congress regarding the appropriation of money. 

Mr. WARREN. Each year. 

Mr. McNARY. And this is not a singular situation. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes, it is; because these amounts are 
authorized for 10 years in advance, and the sums named are 
required to be appropriated annually. 

Mr. McNARY. I quite agree with the Senator from Wyoming. 
I know that some of the matters appertaining to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were matters in which there have beet 
commitments for periods of 5 or 10 years. I do not know about 
some of the other departments, but in this situation it is neces- 
sary to lay out a program in order to accomplish the big 
thing desired to be accomplished, namely, to preserve fhe 
watersheds of the navigable streams. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well; I shall not detain the Senator 
further. 

Mr. McNARY. If we are going to act upon a penny-wise 
plan by buying a few acres this year and none next year, we 
will find that the lands to-day which are susceptible of pur- 
chase by the Government and capable of retaining the moisture 
of the country will fall into private ownership in the next few 
years and be subject to decrees of condemnation. It is neces- 
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sary, if we are going Into a large field to conserve our supplies | chase not only of forested areas but also of denuded and cut- 


of water for navigable streams, to enter into a program which 
extends over a period of years. 

Hence, it is necessary, in my humble judgment, to prepare a 
plan that will comprehend at least a 10-year program. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator concludes, will he state 
why he is unwilling to accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvermMAN]? 

Mr. McNARY. It is my judgmen*, and the judgment of those 
who are better advised than I am, that that amendment, if 
adopted, perhaps, would restrict the operation of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission to forested areas. The Senator 
knows, he must know, that much of the land to-day is logged 
over and cut over. What is known as the reforestation bill, 


which is frequently referred to as the Clark-MeNary bill, in | 


section 6 provides that not only forested areas but cut-over and 
denuded lands shall be purchased. What we want to do is to 
build up those denuded lands, comprising watersheds, in order 
that they may conserve the water and add to the navigability 
of the streams of the watersheds. Hence, I think, the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina might limit the operation 
of the commission to purchasing forested areas, which would 


not meet the situation, in the great New England States, in | 


States of the South, and a number of States along the Great 
Lakes; and if we are attempting to build up a national plan 
why should we look to the virgin forests that are nearly all 
destroyed? We should go out and try to preserve and build up 
areas that have been denuded and cut over. Now, I yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the purpose of the bill is a very excel- 
lent one, but the only thing I was interested in was as to how 
much latitude and discretion is given to the commission in 
making purchases, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the limitation is only upon the 
amount of money they may expend. We know that the future 
has always been judged by the past. I said a moment ago 
that the 8,000,000 acres which have heretofore been purchased 
by the commission have only cost the Government approximately 
$4.95 an acre. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, the Senator desires to confine the pur- 
chase to the protection of watersheds. 
the Senator from Oregon desires that they shall be privileged 
to go beyond that? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at ail. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I desire to say that I am on the commission with 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] which bought 
$50,000 worth of land in Michigan, which they said was not 
purchased for the purpose of preserving the headwaters of 
navigable streams. We had a meeting three weeks ago, at 
which I protested that lands were being acquired which were 


Do I understand that | 





the | 


not for the purpose of protecting the headwaters of navigable | 


streams. I made the stenographer take my statement down and 
Senators will find it in the record. Are we going to buy land 
all over the country without regard to the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I appreciate the concern of 
the Senator from North Carolina and I have read his notes 
with very much interest and some edification. 

I think the Senator is not quite accurate in his statement— 
not purposely so, however. It is a physical impossibility to buy 
either cut-over or forested land that do not somewhere con- 
tribute to the navigability of a stream, because every stream 
has a watershed. Section 6 of the act to which I have referred 
enlarges the Weeks Act because it uses the words “ cut-over or 
denuded lands” rather than “ forested areas.” I am conscious 
of the fact that if the money is appropriated it would be without 
the jurisdiction of the commission to purchase land that is not 
adapted to protect navigation interests. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question? 

Mr. McNARY. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator may have discussed the mat- 
ter about which I desire to ask him a question while I was called 
out of the Chamber; but if the Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from North Carolina agree that the Constitution re- 
stricts the purchase of lands to those at the headwaters of 
navigable streams, what objection would there be to incorporat- 
ing such a provision in the proposed act so that the commis- 
sion would be compelled to confine purchases to lands the con- 
servation of which would protect the navigability of rivers? 

Mr. McNARY. There was a particular provision of that 
character, I will say to the Senator from Arkansas, in section 
6 of the original Weeks Act, but section 6 of the act of June 
7, 1924, enlarges the Weeks Act because it looks to the pur- 
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|} ment of the 


over lands. Under the Weeks Act all purchases were to be 
made of forested areas—standing timber—but much of the 
land which once was forested is now cut over and denuded, 
and the subsequent act allows the purchase of such land for 
the purpose of reforestation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, the amend- 
Senator from North Carolina would not restrict 
the purchase of cut-over lands; it would only confine the areas 
in which they were bought, not the character of the land. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true; but the difficulty that I and 
those who are interested in the bill find in the matter is that 
it indicates that there is a doubt in the mind of Congress 
whether we can go beyond the Weeks Act, which we tried to 
enlarge in the other forestation act, which in section 6 provides 
for the acquisition of “forested cut-over or denuded lands 
within the watersheds of navigable streams.” Is not that a 
satisfactory answer to the argument of the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me—and then I 
shall not interrupt him again—it appears to me that the very 
hesitancy that is displayed here in accepting an amendment of 
that kind would seem to indicate that the commission was 
invited to go out and purchase lands that would not naturally 
fall within the restriction. 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all, because section 6 does not admit 
of that discretion. It attempts the enlargement of the Weeks 
Act, which limited purchases to forested areas. As one speak- 
ing for the interest of the South and the East and the New 
England States and the Great Lakes States, I fear that the 
amendment might be construed as a limitation upon the author- 
ity of the National Forest Reservation Commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am frank to say that I do not follow the 
Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I can not conceive of any reason for attempt- 
ing to limit the authority granted in the conservation act. 
Without attempting further to discuss the matter, I will say 
that all of those interested in forestation, all of the organiza- 
tions, have appealed to Congress to support the bill that has 
been heretofore offered so as to establish a national plan whose 
purpose is simply to establish in the Great Lakes section, in the 
South, and in the East the policy which has been carried on 
there in the West from the time statehood was granted. I 
speak most unselfishly and disinterestedly for those who are 
interested in this legislation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we have heard for years 
protests being made by western Senators against the Govern- 
ment owning so much land in their States; they want the Goy- 
ernment to give it back to them so that it may not be removed 
from the taxing power of the States; but here is a proposition 
to extend the same system to the Southern and Eastern States, 
to acquire great bodies of land and take them out of taxation 
and put them under control of the Government. 

This is not the first time this question has been up here. We 
appropriated two weeks ago $1,000,000 to buy lands, and we 
have been appropriating every year for a number of years from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,009 with which to buy land to protect the 
watersheds of navigable streams. The Government owns mil- 
lions of acres of land in Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and the Appalachian Range, and we are buying 
more land. The Government owns 378,060 acres in my State. 

When the term of former Senator Shields, of Tennessee, ex- 
pired I was asked to go on the Forest Reservation Commission. 
I went on the commission. I found when I attended a meet- 
ing of the commission that they were buying lands away from 
navigable streams, old pine lands, cut-ovyer land, and I said, 
“Gentlemen, you have no constitutional power to do that; we 
are acting under the Weeks law.” That law was a compromise. 

About 15 years ago, not knowing as much about the Con- 
stitution as I now know, I introduced a bill to buy lands for 
this purpose. The bill passed the Senate and went to the 
House. That was in 1914, and I have the Recorp here which 
sets forth that the House reterred the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee to ascertain whether or not the bill was constitu- 
tional. Without a single exception the 17 great lawyers of the 
House of Representatives, then constituting the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of that body, submitted a report in which they said that 
the bill was unconstitutional. Senator Weeks and myself and 
a few others got together and asked if the power to purchase 
were limited to land protecting the watersheds of navigable 
streams, would not that be constitutional? That question was 
taken under advisement, and we were informed that under 
the clause of the Constitution providing that the Government 
should have control of navigable streams, Congress had the 
power to keep the silt from going in and also had the power 
to provide for keeping the silt out. In accordance with that 
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idea, we frequently make appropriations to clean out rivers. 
In the Appalachian region, where there are few lakes, the 
waters are held by the rootlets of trees and when the spring 
rains fall they wash over the land and carry the silt down to 
the rivers. So-we came to the conclusion that there ought to 
be some way by which the Government could acquire the 
lands at the headwaters of the streams. President Roosevelt 
sent a strong message to Congress asking that that be done. 

Mr. President, I will ask the clerk to read the conclusion 
of the unanimous report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House, which was one of the ablest committees that 
ever sat in the House of Representatives. Judge Jenkins was 
chairman and Wayne Parker and other Representatives of simi- 
Jar high ability were on the committee. I will not ask the 
clerk to read the whole report; it would take almost all night 
to read it, but to read the resolution of the committee showing 
its conclusion. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the clerk will 


{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Senate, of May 16, 1908, page 6395] 


Resolved, That the committee is of the opinion that the Federal 
Government has no power to acquire lands within a State solely 
for forest reserves; but under its constitutional power over navi- 
gation the Federal Government may appropriate for the purchase of 
lands and forest reserves in a State, provided it is nrade clearly to 
appear that such lands and forest reserves have a direct and sub- 
stantial connection with the conservation and improvement of the 
navigability of a river actually navigable in whole or in part, and 
that any appropriation made therefor is limited to that purpose. 

Resolved, That the bills referred to in the resolutions of the House 
(iil. R. 10456 and H. R. 10457) are not confined to such last-men- 
tioned purpose and are therefore unconstitutional. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the committee were not 


unanimous in the opinion that we might buy the land for that 
purpose, but a majority of them were. Senator Weeks and I 
prepared a bill providing for the purchase of land at the 
headwaters of navigable streams for the purpose of protecting 
the watersheds of navigable streams. 
under it we have been appropriating, as I have said, from one 
to three million dollars every year to purchase such lands. 
Then came along another measure, the Clarke-McNary Act, 
affecting the subject. 

When it passed I thought it had the same object as the 
original act. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLetcHer] told 
me he thought it had and I understood the Senator from Ore- 
gon |Mr. McNary] to say the same thing. I was astonished, 
however, when I went before the commission, of which I am a 
member, to find that they were buying pine land from a uni- 
versity in one State that could not avail for the _ protec- 
tion of the watershed of a navigable stream. It looked as if 
land was going to be purchased here and there and every- 
where without regard to the Weeks law. I called their atten- 
tion to it, and I protested against it. Several members voted 
with me, but a majority overruled me, and the chairman said, 
“Well, I have some doubt about this, so I will recommend 
that the commission refer it to the Attorney General to see 
what he says about it.” What do you suppose, Mr. President, 
the Attorney General said? He wrote back, “ Follow the law.” 
They had asked him for an opinion on this subject and his 
opinion was, “ Follow the law.” 

Mr. KING. Was that Attorney General Sargent? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam glad that he recognized that there was 
such a law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Since that time, after I returned to Wash- 
ington I attended another meeting at which a report was pre- 
sented in which it was shown they were buying lands here and 


there. I asked the very question, “Are you buying this land 
for the purpose of protecting the watersheds of navigable 


streams?” and the reply was, “ No.” 
Mr. McNARY rose. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator wish to ask me a ques- 
tion? 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator in 


the proposition, of course, that we can not go out—and the bill 
does not contemplate such a course—and buy up forests as such. 
The power is limited both in the Weeks Act and the reforesta- 
tion act and this bill to the conservation of watersheds of 
navigable streams. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. McNARY. Why, certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That is what we ought to do, and I am as 
strong for it as my friend the Senator from Oregon; but when 


That is what the Weeks bill was for. 





That bill passed, and | 
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| Peedee; and they are within a hundred yards of each other. 
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they go out here and there and buy land everywhere, old fields 
here and old fields there, I think they are going too far. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there is no intention whatso- 
ever to do that. If the Senator will permit me to refresh his 
memory by speaking of the last act which was the product of 
the reforestation committee, section 6——~— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know what the act says. 
they construe it. 

Mr. McNARY. All the members of the National Commission 
on Conservation, all of those who are interested in reforesta- 
tion through the country, the great organizations, have con- 
strued it as it has been construed, happily, by myself; and the 
Senator from North Carolina has been alone in his own con- 
struction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not understand why the Forest Reser- 
vation Commission is buying these lands contrary to what, I 
think, is the law and what the Senator thinks is the law. I 
shall be satisfied if you will put on my amendment, which 
limits them to buying forested lands and cut-over lands. They 
are buying cut-over lands in my State now to protect the head- 
waters of navigable streams. It is the headwaters of navigable 
streams that they are trying to protect. What I am protesting 
against is buying land that does not protect the headwaters 
of navigable streams, unless the Senator contends that land a 
thousand miles away from the Mississippi River is required for 
the protection of a navigable stream. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, anyone who has ever been in 
a forest knows that all the forests are found in the watersheds. 
Every forest in this country, every tree that grows in this 
country, is in some way connected with the watershed of a 
navigable stream. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that reminds me of what is 
going on in another field. The other day there was a great 
development made in my State, and they were going to flood 
three acres that belonged to the Government. The power com- 
pany offered them 100 acres for 3 acres, and they decided 
that they could not make the exchange, because it was the 
headwaters of Wilsons Creek, and Wilsons Creek was the 
headwaters of another creek, and another creek was the head- 
waters of another river, and another river was navigable. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcre] knows about it. He 
and I have both been up there trying to settle that question, 
and that is what they hold. 

Mr. McNARY. Does not the Senator realize that all of those 
tributary streams give their waters to some navigable stream? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If they run a thousand miles, perhaps. In 
my State there are two springs. One is the headwaters of the 
and the other is the headwaters of the 


I know how 


That might be said to be the headwaters of a navigable 
stream, because the water ran into the Peedee and ran into 
the Great Kanawha. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, Mr. President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, that takes in all the land of the 
United States, and you can buy a thousand acres in North 
Carolina; and if you can buy a thousand acres you can buy 
a hundred thousand, and you can buy 200,000, and take it 
out of taxation, and destroy my State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question? If the Senator is correct in his 
holding that every tree is on the headwaters of a navigable 
stream, what was the object of putting in the Weeks bill a 
provision that they could buy only timbered lands, only to 
protect the headwaters of navigable streams? If they are 
all on the headwaters of navigable streams it would seem to 
be perfectly useless language. 

Mr. McNARY. It may have been; but that was the idea 
of the author of the bill, who wanted to use the language 
thereof. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did they put it in there for? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, every one knows, whether he 
is from Arkansas or elsewhere, that under the Constitution 
no biil of this kind can stand the test of the courts unless it 
is connected with navigability, which is also connected with 
the headwaters of a stream and the watershed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But I thought the Senator said there was 
not a tree that grew that was not growing on the watershed of 
a navigable stream. Therefore, since all of them are, what is 
the use of saying that only those that are within the water- 
sheds of navigable streams shall be purchased? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, we have to say some things 
in bills for those who construe the laws, but some of us know 
what they mean. That might apply very well to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I am frank to say that with the Senator’s | 


language and his explanation, I do not know. 
the land can not be purchased unless it is on the watershed of 
a navigable stream, and the Senator says that all trees are 
on the watersheds of navigable streams. That may be a tre- 
mendously forceful argument, but the Senators must furnish 
the information, I presume, because I never heard of such a 
thing before. I presume that if he were to die, all wisdom 
would die with him. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, anyone who has thought seri- 
ously on this subject and is not a known jester 

Mr. CARAWAY., If the Senator thinks I am jesting about it, 
the Senator does not know what he is talking about. The 
Senator can make his statement in his own time or in any way 
he wants to, but I hope he will make his arguments without 
making offensive references to me. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no desire to refer to 
the Senator from Arkansas at all, because we are now consider- 
ing a serious matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


o 
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That is what I thought until the Senator 


The law says | 
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made a joke about it by saying that all trees were on the | 


watersheds of navigable streams. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me why 
he will not accept my amendment? If the Senator says that is 
what the law means, why not accept it? 

Mr. McNARY. I will tell the Senator why I can not accept 

In the Weeks Act the attempt was made—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wonder how that “ Weeks” is spelled. 
Mr. McNARY. I have no doubt about that. In the Weeks 
Act it was attempted to limit the operations of this commission 
to the purchase of forested areas. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows that it is not limited 
to that, because they are buying cut-over land everywhere. 
They bought the Vanderbilt lands. 

Mr. McNARY. That may have been a question of execu- 
tion. Under the act, which was known as the reforestation 
act, there was an attempt by the Government to acquire 
denuded and cut-over lands. The objection I have to 
Senator’s proposition is that it might restrict the commission 
to purchasing land that was not forested area. I am anxious, 
Mr. President, to get property within the watershed 
section 6 of the reforestation act—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. How far would the Senator go? 

Mr. McNARY. I will not yie'd for a minute. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the Senator lost it by the Weeks Act. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; if the Senator does not want me 
to explain, I will do so in my own time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not want to be discourteous at all. I 
want the Senator to say what he was going to say. I was ask- 
ing why he would not accept my amendment, 

Mr. McNARY. I wastrying to distinguish between the Weeks 
Act and the reforestation act, all of which appertains to the 
South and the Great Lakes States and the New England States. 
lt was thought by those who administered the act that they 
were restricted to forested areas. Section 6 of the reforesta- 
tion act plainly provides that it applies not only to forested 

‘cas but to cut-over areas and denuded areas, all within the 
watersheds of navigable streams. 


it. 


Mr. OVERMAN. How far would the Senator extend the 
watersheds—how many miles away? 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, any one knows that a water- 


shed is that part of the topography of the country that sends 
water from springs and streams and rainfall and melting 
snow to add to the water that 
gable parts of the stream. 
Mr. OVERMAN. That takes in the whole thing, then. 
Mr. McNARY. Why, certainly. As I said a moment 
there is no tree that grows in all the country 
Mr. OVERMAN. It takes in the whole United States. 


ago, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary | 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana will 
state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are we proceeding under Kule 
VIII? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under Rule VIII; a motion 
made to proceed to the consideration of the bill, and it was 
carried. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he 
will not permit to be done what was done 15 years ago in the 
case of a similar bill—let it be referred to the Committee on 


the Judiciary to say whether it is constitutional? 
Mr. McNARY. 
Mr. OVERMAN. 


I could not do that. 
I suppose not. 





is carried down into the navi- | 


was | 


| beeause 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would not the Senator from North Caro- 
lina be satisfied and the Senator from Oregon be satisfied if 
the amendment sltsuld read: 


Provided, That no land shall be purchased except cut-over, forested, 
or denuded lands within the watersheds of navigable streams. 


That ineludes the language embraced in the act of 1925. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator made it read “the head- 
waters of navigable streams,” I should be satisfied with it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was merely quoting the exact language 
of that act. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly; I shall be very glad to accept 
that, because of this fact: The headwaters, in my opinion, is 
synonymous with the watershed; and that is the language of 
the reforestation act of 1924, which was the result of the work 
of a commission of the Senate. I shall gladly accept the amend- 
ment. It carries out my theory entirely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have the floor. The Senator says the 
headwaters means all the land in the States and in the United 
States, and therefore under his bill appropriating $40,000,000, 
and maybe $40,000,000 more, if we start on this proposition, he 
can buy up the whole United States and destroy the States. 
Is not that so? 

Mr. McNARY., 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
in a whole State. 

Mr. McNARY,. Not at all. I say that anv tree that grows 
in this country is more or less associated with the watersheds 
of the country. Trees do not grow in the arid West. ‘Trees 
grow in the South, where there is rainfall and snowfall; per- 
haps in the Great Lakes States and in the New England States, 
of moisture; and any tree that grow: more or less 
contributes to conservation of the navigability of the streams 


Of course, that is perfect nonsense. 
The Senator admitted that it would take 


| which have their sources in its watershed. 
the | 


Mr. GEORGE. I should like to say to the Senator that many 
of them grow right down on the coast, right against the Atlantie 


us, | and against the Gulf. 
which 


Mr. McNARY. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Entirely so; and is it not true that they «us 
pend the evaporation of water that finally percolates into the 
streams of the country; and does the Senator from Georgia 
object to the acquisition of those headwaters? 

Mr. President, I am willing to accept the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi, because it entirely conforms 
to the spirit of the act of 1924. If the Senator from North 
Carolina, who stands alone among all of those who advocate 
this bill, would accept the amendment we could get together and 


That is true. 
And they would be purchasable under this 


| pass the bill. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like the Senator te 
carry out what he says is the policy; not go a thousand miles 
away from some navigable stream and buy latid, but buy it on 
the headwaters of the stream. That was the provision of the 
Weeks Act. Under that act they have been buying cut-ovei 
land, and they are buying thousands and thousands and thou 
sands of acres of land. Congress every year for 15 years has 
appropriated from one to two million dollars for that purpost 
Why does the Senator want this other bill? 


Mr. McNARY. Because it is a lot better bill for the country 
and the Senator’s country, and everybody knows it but the 
Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That may be the Senator's opinion, but I 


know it is not. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator stands alone to-day in all those 
in the South against the South’s interests. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am willing to do that, Mr. President I 
opposed this bill four years ago, and was reelected by 50,000 
majority. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. I wish it had been 
150,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We had this matter up, and I know there 
is a propaganda going on for this bill. I know that your 


forest commission was a very extravagant body—one of the most 
extravagant bodies in this Government. We are now appro- 
priating $8,000,000 to them, and they want $40,000,000 to go 
out and buy land everywhere in the headwaters of streams. 
That is what they did three weeks ago, away off from navigable 
streams. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I will. 
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Mr. LENROOT. 
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along the Mississippi River in the Southern States? 
Mr. OVERMAN. No. 




























































the New River, the Ohio River, and all the great rivers. 

Mr. LENROOT. But they are not all navigable streams. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
they are navigable streums. 
miles away, is a navigable stream. 
from Oregon contends. 

Mr. McNARY. 
that 
River the great 
or the Missouri River to make it navigable. 


or 


Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator 
sheds, I will accept it; I will make no objection to his bill. 
Mr. McNARY. 
viewpoint. 
Mr. 
then? 
Mr. McNARY. What is the Senator’s proposition? 
Mr. OVERMAN. 
showed it to him. 
without any contest. 
Mr. McNARY. 
President. 
Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will not accept it? 
Mr. McNARY. 
Mr. OVERMAN. 
Mr. KEYES. 
ting a little confused as to the question before the Senate. 
did 
present law. 
earry into effect law that we already have. 


OVERMAN. 


Has the Senator my amendment? 


I can not accept the amendment, 


No; not at all. 
All right. 


not 


headwaters of 
act 


navigable streams. In 
was amended, enlarging the scope of the law. 


we already have, nothing more. 
Mr. OVERMAN. 
when we considered this matter. 
Mr. KEYES. 
Mr. 


Yes. 
OVERMAN. The Senator will 
protecting the headwaters of navigable streams?” 

Mr. KEYES. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And they said “no.” 

Mr. KEYES. 
committee, 
members. 
the law, which provides in the very last clause in regard to the 
purehase of land what I shall read. 
better read the whole section: 


Sec. 6. That section 6 of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 
p. 961), amended to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to examine, locate, and recommend for purchase such 
forested, cut-over, or denuded lands within the watersheds of navigable 
streams as in his judgment may be necessary to the regulation of the 
flow of navigable streams, or for the production of timber, and to 
report to the National Forest Reservation Commission the results 
of examinations; but before any lands are purchased by the 
commission, said lands shall be examined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the Director of the Geological Survey, and 
a report made by them to the commission showing that the control of 
such lands by the Federal Government will promote or protect the 
of streants, or by the Secretary of Agriculture, showing 
that such control will promote the production of timber thereon. 


Mr. OVERMAN. And yet the Senator says I asked whether 
the land was bought for the purpose of protecting the head- 
waters of a navigable stream, just as that law provides, and 
they said, “No; it is not.” They had their men go out in a 
little place somewhere and report on cut-over pine lands that 
had nothing to do with any streams at all. The Senator 
remembers that? 

Mr. KEYES. Yes. I do remember it very well; but I call 
the Senator’s attention to the last words of the section, “ That 
such control will promote the production of timber thereon.” 
That is the law. The commission simply tried to carry out 
the law. I want to call the Senate’s attention to the fact that 
there has not been one single acre of land purchased, in spite 


Yes. 


of which the 


I think perhaps I had 
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such 


navigation 


The Senator would not limit it, for instance, 
in the case of the Mississippi River, to only the headwaters of 
the Mississippi River, and say that no land could be purchased 


We are buying land now on the head- 
waters that make the Mississippi River, the Kanawha River, 


But the Senator from Oregon contends that 
Any water that runs into the | 


Mississippi River, if it is from a spring or a creek a hundred Mr. KEYES. I maintain that not one acre of land has been 
That is what the Senator | purchased. The commission authorized the purchase of some 
about the other alternatives? 


Mr. President, I do not take the narrow view 
you have to buy a few acres of land on the Columbia 
Colorado River or the Mississippi River 
Every tributary 
stream carries its quota of water, and every tree along that 
stream in the watershed is a contributing and a valuable factor. 
will confine it to water- 


Now the Senator is getting around to my 


Will the Senator accept my amendment, 


I 
I had hoped that we could settle this matter 


Mr. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that we are get- 
I 
understand that it was a question of amending our 
The bill is simply to authorize appropriations to 
In 1911 we passed 
the Weeks Act, providing for the acquisition of lands on the 
1904 section 6 of that 
This bill 
before us to-night is simply to carry into effect the legislation 


The Senator was present at the meeting 


remember I asked the 
question, “Is this land to be purchased for the purpose of 


I may say that there are seven on the 
Senator and myself happen to be 
They said “no” because we had before us section 6 of 
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of what my good friend from North Carolina has stated here 
to the effect that we are buying land all over the United 
States, all kinds of land. There has not been one single acre 
purchased up to the present time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How about the Michigan lands? 

Mr. KEYES. They have not been purchased, 

Mr. OVERMAN. We paid $50,000 for a little tract out there, 
and that is the very land I was protesting about, and the 
Senator himself admits here that the witnesses said it was not 
for the purpose of protecting the timber. 
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50,000 acres of land in Michigan at $1 an acre. The purchase 
has never been consummated, and the question of the constitu- 
tionality of this matter, it seemed to at least six members of 
the commission, was a matter that would be determined by the 
courts. The commission simply endeavored to carry out the 
law as it exists, and the bill before us to-night is nothing more 
than a measure to authorize appropriations to carry into effect 
existing law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. KEYES. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state what the pur- 
pose of the proposed Michigan purchase was? 

Mr. KEYES. It was not to protect the headwaters of navi- 
gable streams. It was to be purchased under section 6, which 
was really for timber production on the waters of navigable 
streams, or lands about navigable streams. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand the Senator to say 
that the commission is authorized by the existing law to pur- 
chase land for either one of two purposes, first, to protect the 
watershed of a navigable stream; and, second, to encourage the 
growth of timber? 

Mr. KEYES. Exactly. One is for stream protection and 
the other for timber production. I think that is the law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If that is true, and that second alter- 
native just described by the Senator is in the statute, then, of 
course, there is no limit on the purchases to be made by the 
commission, except the funds appropriated by Congress. They 
can go anywhere, in any State, provided they can assume to 
their own satisfaction that the land they are buying can be used 
for the encouragement of the growth of timber or the preserva- 
tion of the timber supply. I am merely translating what the 
Senator himself has said in reply to my question. 

Mr. KEYES. 

Mr. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


It refers to navigable streams. 
WADSWORTH. I know; that is settled. But how 
Mr. KEYES. I mean that the lands which are being pur- 
chased for timber production must be around navigable streams. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Were the 50,000 acres 
around navigable streams? 

Mr. KEYES. Some of it was. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What stream? 

Mr. KEYES. I am unable to give the Senator the name of 
the stream, but it is my understanding that some of that land 
was around a navigable stream. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Or tributary to the Great Lakes. 

Mr. KEYES. Streams running into the Great Lakes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. GOODING. It is just as important to protect the water- 
shed of the Great Lakes as of any other body of water in the 
United States, and the object of a protective-forest cover is 
to hold the moisture. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, there is no limit at all. Why 
not say in the statute that the commission may purchase lands 
anywhere? 

Mr. GOODING. 
limit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I do not subscribe to the 
theory that is being advocated by the people who want to take 
over all the streams and all of the woodland of this country, 
who claim that every drop of water that trickles is a part of 
some navigable stream, and that the Government may extend 
its jurisdiction to the very springs that flow out of the rocks, 
and take charge of them. If so, it can take charge of ever) 
stream in America, and if the explanation of the Senator from 
Oregon is correct, it can take charge of all the forest lands. 

I am curious, then, to know what it is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not own, what it is that the State has a righ! 
to control, what it is that lies outside of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. I feel no particular interest in the legis- 
lation one way or the other; I am not pa ticularly friendly with 
this idea of extending the Federal ownership of lands. 

I have heard the gentleman from the West complaining about 
sO much of their lands being in Federal control. I have heard 


in Michigan 
Half the United States is tributary to 


The author of the bill said there was no 
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it advocated upon this floor that the Federal Government ought 
to contribute toward the upkeep of some of the States by 
reason of the fact that most of the lands are in Federal control, 
and I have almost been persuaded that there was some justice 
in that claim. 

Mr. GOODING. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. ; 

Mr. GOODING. May I say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that the West, my State, and I think all the States in the 
West, as far us the timber is concerned, are cooperating with 
the Government now in reforesting. We think it is going to 
mean a great asset io the West in time as timber becomes 
valuable, and I can agree with the Senator from Oregon that 
practically every tree in this country that is on a watershed 
contributes to the watershed in conserving the moisture, making 
a forest bed so that the snows will not run off in great tor- 
rents and great floods. That is the object of forestation, con- 
serving the watersheds, conserving the moisture. 

Mr. CARAWAY.,. That is doubtless true. 

Mr. GOODING. Improving the conditions not only of the 
streams but of the country generally. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Practically all the trees except the trees along the sea- 
board—— 
Mr CARAWAY. The Senator is parting company with the 


Senator from Oregon, who assured the Senator from Georgia 
that every tree that grew along the sea was a part of the 
forest protection. 

Mr. GOODING. It can be said that 97 per cent of all the 
forests are on watersheds or contribute to some river, to some 
stream, that makes up the Mississippi or one of the other great 
rivers of America. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. The Senator’s contention is that the Fed- 
eral Government could acquire all the forests in America? 

Mr. GOODING. No; I would not put it that way; but the 
forests ought to be conserved wherever we can conserve them. 
In a few years we will not have any timber in America. We 
are wasting our forests faster than any other country on earth, 
and in 25 years we will be paying twice as much for lumber as 
we are now. 

It is only the General Government and the States that can 
encourage forestry, because no individual can afford to pay 
taxes on a great body of land and wait for a forest to develop. 
So it is a necessity for either the States or the General Govern- 
ment to cooperate if we are to have forests in America. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that is the Senator’s idea, that the Gov- 
ernment ought to take over all the forest lands and all the 
streams, I have no fault to find with him, but as long as the 
Constitution does not warrant it I do not subscribe to it. That 
is all I care to say. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the milk in the coconut is 
what the Senator from New Hampshire read about this law— 
that it was not for the purpose of protecting the headwaters 
of. navigable streams, but was for the protection and produc- 
tion of timber. That is not a matter for the General Govern- 
ment. My State appropriated last year $2,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of buying land. If you want to protect the lands in a 
watershed, let the State do it. Do we want the Government 
to own all the land in this country? If that is a policy that 
is adopted, then the Government will own all the land every- 
where. The Senator says my people are in favor of this bill. 
I have no doubt a thousand letters have been written to my 
State to try to get people to ask me to withdraw my cpposition 
to the measure. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 
Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Under this bill can we acquire land in a 
State without the consent of the State? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; we can not. We can not condemn it 
without the consent of the State. My State has consented to 
the buying of land for the purpose of protecting the headwaters 
of navigable streams. 

I was about to say that there has been considerable propa- 
ganda on this matter. The good women of my State and dis- 
tinguished men and others have been writing to me asking me 


to give my support to the bill, but I can not be governed by that | 


sort of thing when I know the Congress would be acting outside 
of the law. It is unconstitutional, as the Senator admits and 
as the Congress has stated and as I have tried here to show. 
It is not within the Constitution. Committees have time and 
again unanimously said we could not do it. People have asked 
me to vote for a bill proposing to go outside in the buying of 
lands for the protection of headwaters, here and there and 
everywhere, but I can not do it. No matter what the people 
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say, I am going to stand by the Constitution as I see it and as I 
know it. 

Mr. McNARY. Reference has been made by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina to a report of the House com- 
mittee in 1917. That committee held that we could not go out 
and buy land disassociated from watersheds or streams. I yield 
to that argument. I am not impinging upon that argument. 
We are quite agreed on that point. I only take the view and 
the large view that we have a right not only to take forest 
areas but denuded areas and logged-off areas in all the water- 
sheds of navigable streams. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says it is unconstitutional. 
What is unconstitutional? Under the Senator's argument they 
could buy land a thousand miles away from a navigable stream. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; I have never argued Jor going out 
and canvassing where there are no streams, in the Mississippi 
Valley or the great Gulf States or the western divide of Colo- 
rado, for the purpose of buying up land and planting trees. 

Mr. OVERMAN. According to the Senator’s argument 
little stream in Kansas, even a little branch in Kansas, is a 
headwater of a navigable stream. 

Mr. McNARY. There are very few streams in Kansas which 
flow anywhere or go into a navigable stream. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They must go inte navigable streams if 
they go anywhere. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


a 


| Mr. President, I inquire if the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator from North Carolina have 
not twice spoken on the subject? 

| Mr. OVERMAN. I have had the floor and have been inter- 
rupted. I am ready to yield the floor. I have offered an amend- 
ment and I do not see why it should not be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, about two years ago the 
Senate appointed a committee to go out and study the question 
of reforestation. They traveled over the country and made 
certain recommendations. Those recommendations in part were 
written into law, and, as I recall it, the act of 1924 is a part of 
one of the recommendations, 

There is nothing complicated about the question now before 
the Senate. It is merely a request to increase the appropria- 
tions for the purchase of the lands embraced in the present 
law, section 6, of 1924. Section 6, of 1924, gives to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture power to “ purchase lands, forested or cut- 
over or denuded lands, within the watershed of navigable 
streams as in his judgment,” and so forth. Under the present 
law we can expend so much money a year. We say this ques- 
tion is of such importance that the Congress ought to increase 
| the appropriations annually for the purpose in order that we 
} can conserve some of the forests, that we can purchase more of 
| the lands and bring benefit to the people. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit the proposition 
agreed to. It is not changing any existing law. 
earrying out the law 
annually. 

I yield now to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator if it be a fact, as indicated by 
the Senator from North Carolina, that those administering the 
law perverted and misinterpreted it and purchased lands which 
were not within the contemplation of those who enacted the 
law, is it not proper, indeed, is it not imperative, that hooks 
should be put into their jaws and that they should be re- 
strained to the legitimate exercise of constitutional power? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know whether they perverted the 
| law or not. I take it that they have done their duty. But we 
can hardly find any 160-acre tract of land on any navigable 
stream in the United States as to which everyone might agree 
that every part of it constituted a part of a watershed and 
| that if we should purchase timber on every part of it, it would 
| add to the protection of the headwaters of a stream. I sub- 
| mit it is not necessary to adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina. If he insists on it being con- 
sidered, I shall offer a substitute for it. 
| Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in order to save the time of 
| the Senate I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp, 
without reading, portions of several letters from various 
| Connecticut organizations, including the Connecticut Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Connecticut Botanical Society, and 
| others, showing a general interest in the bill throughout Con- 

necticut. I should read them, but I merely ask unanimous 
' consent to have them printed in the Recorp without being read 
| in order to save time. 

} The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ought to be 
It is merely 


by asking for a larger appropriation 
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The letters are as 






follows: 


CONNECTICUT FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
New Haven, Conn., January 21, 1926. 


Senator HrraM BINGHAM, 
Nenate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Drak Sir: As chairman of conservaticn of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, representing 8,000 women, I am writing to ask 
your favorable consideration of Senate bill 718 to carry out ade- 
quately the provisions of the MeNary-Woodruff bill. 

Having been conservation chairman for 25 years, I can truly say 
th the women of your State have been very active workers, for con- 


structive conservation, for several years—and wish to see our State 
in the vanguard of all work, which eventually will bring about a well- 
developed State policy. The New England Forestry Congress and the 
Connecticut Forestry Association have indorsed this bill. 
Very truly yours, 
Jessig B. Gerarp, 


Chairman of Conservation Connecticut Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 
Mr. HiraAM BINGHAM, 
Washington, D. C@. 
My Dear Mr. Bincnam: At its three hundred and thirty-fourth 


meeting on January 13, the Fortnightly, a club of New Haven women, 
voted to make known to you and Mr. McLean the hope of its mem- 
bers that their Connecticut Senators would favor the passage of the 
McNary-Woodruff bill now pending in the Senate, The club is espe- 
cially interested in the primeval forest of red spruce at Mad Run 
Notch, N. H., and understands that if this bill is passed its preserva- 
tion will be 

Ve ry 


assured, 


sincerely yours, 


EvizaBetH C. Brers, Secretary. 
New Ifaven, January 17, 1927. 


THE CONNECTICUT BorTanicaL Society (INc.), 
New Haven, Conn. 


Hon. Ht! 


Senator, 


At the 


AM BINGHAM, 

Washington, D. C.: 

of the Connecticut Botanical Society, held 
at New , January 29, the matter was brought up in 
reference to help save the forests in the Waterville Valley and Mad 
River Notch in New Hampshire, and the following 
passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That this society is in favor of the Government 
ing this tract of land, and that a copy this be 
Senator McLeAN and Senator BINGHAM, 

Yours truly, 


meeting 
Conn 


annual 
Haven, 


resolution was 


purchas- 


of sent to 


resolution 


Arthur E. BLewirr, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


P. S8.—The McNary-Woodruff bill, S. 718, covers this situation. 





Tur Curtis Homer, 


Meriden, Conn., January 10, 1927. | 
| 
| 
i 


Hion. HrRAM BINn¢ 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR : My as a member of the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampsh're Forests, to the opportunity of 
saving 16,000 acres of spruce timber in the township of Waterville, 
N.. ., which the Notch of the famous Mad River, 
immortalized by Longfellow, provided the McNary-Woodruff bill shall 
pass the Senate at this session. 


HAM, 


Sir attention has been called, 


an area includes 


I earnestly hope that you will see your way clear not only to favor- 


ing its passage but to using your influence and good offices to bring | 
this desirable action about. | 
Very respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK W. KILBOURNE, | 

Secretary, Connecticut Chapter Appalachian Mountain Club. 





| 
THE STAMFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (INC.), 
Stamford, Conn., February 16, 1927. | 
Hou. HiraM BINGHAM, | 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. | 
HONORABLE Sir: | 
* - = >. o * *. | 
We favor the McNary-Woodruff bill, 8. 718. We are particularly | 
anxious to see the National Forest Reservation Commission purchase 
additional land in New Hampshire for addition to the national forest | 
in the White Mountains. 
* * . . * 


Yours very truly, 
E. G. KInGssury, 
Secretary, Stamford Chamber of Commerce (Jnc.). 
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THE WOONSOCKET CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Woonsocket, R. I., February 16, 1927. 





Hon. HirraAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: At a meeting of the board of directors of this chamber 
held Monday, February 14, extended consideration was given to the 
McNary-Woodruff bill, which has to do with the acquisition of addi- 
tional forest lands in New England. 

It is our understanding that the New England council and many 
other agencies interested in the welfare of New England are in favor 
of this legislation, and our board wishes to be recorded as being in 
favor also. 

The opinion was expressed that Federal Government should begin 
at once to carry out a definite program of forestry in the New England 
States. 

We hope that you will do all you can to assist in the passage of this 
legislation, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES E. SMITH, 
Managing Secretary. 
BrRipGerort CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bridgeport, Conn., February 19, 1927. 


lion. HrmaM BINGHAM, 
United States Senator from Connecticut, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator Bineuam: At the meeting of our board of 


directors held yesterday resolutions were passed urging your support 
for the following measures: House bill 8902, “day labor bill,” Govy- 
ernment forest reservation in New Hampshire. The chamber went 
on record as favoring immediate action by Congress to purchase tract 
of some 22,500 acres of forests at the headwaters of the 
River. 

I know you will appreciate the fact that our board of directors 
have no desire to tie your hands in these matters, and the resolutions 
are submitted to you simply as an indication of the sentiment of the 
members of our board in regard to these matters. 

In case you desire separate letters for presentation to committees, 
I would be very glad to supply them, 

Very cordially yours, 
BRIDGEPORT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Ropert A, Crossy, Executive Secretary. 


Merrimac 


THE NEW HAavpn CHAMBER OF 


New Haven, Conn., 


COMMERCE, 
February 21, 1927. 
Senator HiraAM BINGHAM, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BINGHAM: The New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce has for a long time been interested in the preservation of the 
timberland in the White Mountains. 

We understand that there is now a chance for the Government to 
acquire a tract of about 22,500 acres at the headwaters of the 
Merrimac River, and also that this tract will be cut over within the 
next year or two unless it is bought by the Government, 

We further understand that the logging company is willing to sell 
at cost, plus interest for one year, and that the timber on it, if cut 


under Government supervision and according to the best forestry 
methods, would bring a return to the Government. 

The McNary-Woodruff bill, if passed, will give the necessary pro- 
tection. We hope that you will find it possible to support this bill 


or, if it fails of passage, to urge that an item be placed in the defi- 


ciency bill which will save this very valuable tract. 


Very truly yours, 
J. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveERMAN] to insert, 
at the proper place in the bill, the following proviso: 


F. Ferauson, Secretary. 


Provided, That no lands shall be purchased except lands necessary 
for the protection of the headwaters of navigable streams. 


On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I desire to give notice that when the bill reaches 
the Senate I may offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill is still as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If there are no further 


amendments to be offered the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. KING. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. KING. Preliminary to offering the amendment, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator having the bill in charge, I 
inquire why it was deemed necessary to increase the appropria- 
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tion above the $3,000,000 found in the first line of the bill and 
the $5,000,000 found in the latter lines of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Under the present law, as contained in the 
annual appropriation bills for the Department of Agriculture, 
¢1,000,000 is carried for this purpose. It was thought that for 
five years it would be well to expend $3,000,000 annually and 
later for a five-year period expend $5,000,000 annually in order 
to acquire all the necessary land to protect the watersheds of 
the navigable streams in a period of a 10-year program. That 
was the thought of the Secretary of Agriculture, the conserva- 
tion commission, and those interested in the reforestation prob- 
lem of the country. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator if, when the $40,000,600 
shall have been expended, the commission has any program be- 
yond that period? 

Mr. McNARY. I have not the power of prophecy. I only 
know and I anticipate that those who are interested in the 
reforestation problem in the South, the Great Lakes States, and 
the New England States will want to keep forest replacement 
equal to the demands on the forests. 


the needs of the country. 
less than that. 

Mr. KING. The Senator’s statement, for which I thank him, 
is very illuminating and shows of course the grasping charac- 
ter, shall I say, of the commission. This bill is merely an 


entering wedge to plans by which undoubtedly not only tens, | propriation will then be $80,000,000 or more. 


but perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars will be sought to 
be expended, without limitation, by the organization charged 
with this responsibility. 

It seems to me the bill is very loosely drawn. 
as amended, as read to us by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, expands the powers of the commission and imposes no 
restrictions and no reasonable limitations upon their discre- 
tion. Any land which they conceive may possibly relate to 
navigation, which embraces the springs and the tops of the 
mountains, may be purchased, as well as lands along the sea- 
shore. Any land may be purchased without restriction, ac- 
cording to the interpretation placed upon the law as I under- 
stand it. 

Of course it means, if Congress is unwise and foolish 
enough to respond to the demands of the grasping and ambi- 
tious organizations, that we shall be called upon to appro- 
priate millions and tens of millions of dollars, and millions 
of acres of land now in private ownership will be purchased, 
and purchased as some lands have been purchased at prices 
very much more than the intrinsic value of the land. 

My attention has been drawn to the fact that some cut-over 
lands have been purchased and efforts have been made to 
acquire others, and that the prices paid or contracted to be 
paid or tentatively agreed to be paid, were not justified by 
any demand in the market for lands of like character. It 
does seem to me that we are giving too much discretion to 
Federal officials, to bureaucracy. The power exercised here 
really is exercised by the Secretary of Agriculture, or such 
instrumentalities as he may set up. I am opposed to the bill 
in the present form and if I thought it would be of any avail 
I should move to restrict the appropriation. I shall not offer 
the amendment which I contemplated, in view of the vote 
just had upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment, 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a few words before the vote is 


had upon the passage of the bill. Of course, it is true that the 
bill may be said te be a measure to finance, for 10 years to 
come, existing law on the subject. That does not detract from 
its importance from a fundamental standpoint, because when we 
lay down this 10-year program of financing and purchase, we 
have taken the first step on a long, long journey, if I read the 
law aright and catch the spirit of the particular bill and all 
those people who support it. 

I may be wrong, but I can not now recollect any executive 
department of the Government being authorized to purchase 
land without submitting estimates to Congress and securing au- 
thorization from Congress in each case. Congress has been very 
jealous in that respect, and I think wisely so. I know, for 
example, that the War Department is not permitted by the 
Congress under any circumstances to buy land out of a lump- 
sum appropriation, but is compelled under our practice here, to 
submit to Congress a description of the land, its estimated cost, 
and its description by metes and bounds, and to await the pas- 
sage of an act authorizing that specific appropriation. 

I think that is a wise policy for the Congress to pursue. In 
the passage of a bill such as this, Congress loses control over 


I assume there may be | 
a plan yet to be formulated which might be comparable with 
I should hesitate to say anything | 


Section 6 | 
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the purse strings, and we authorize a commission to spend 
$40,000,000 in 10 years buyins land anywhere. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator from New York vote for 
the public buildings bill, giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
the authority to expend all the money which we therein ap- 
propriated? 

Mr.. WADSWORTH. I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Secretary of the Treasury has the 
right to expend that money wherever he chooses; there is no 
limitation upon him in the appropriation carried in that law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But in that law there were certain 
conditions and restrictions laid down, as I recollect. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Secretary of the Treasury can select 
whatever place he chooses and he can expend whatever money 
he wishes to expend at that particular place. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I do not think that bill laid down 
a 10-year program. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say that I voted against the proposi- 
tion, but I thought the Senator from New York had voted for it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think the analogy is quite 
accurate. This bill, as I have stated, proposes a 10-year pro- 
gram, which will be followed by another 10-year program, and 
we shall not stop at $40,000,000 in the next program. The ap- 
If the intent of 
the Congress could be described in this particular bill with 
some degree of strictness to indicate very clearly that we want 
these lands purchased only where they may be of service in 
protecting the watersheds of navigable streams there might be 


| a little difference; but, as the Senator from New Hampshire 


[Mr. Keyes] has explained the law which this bill is to finance 
the lands to be purchased need not be restricted to that 
category, but may be purchased for the purpose of encouraging 
or conserving timber growth, with no relation to watersheds 
or navigable streams. 

There will be a very large number of owners of cut-over land 
anxious to sell as soon as this bill goes through, and unless, 
of course, it repeals this proposed act or amends it next year or 
the year thereafter, presumably the Congress for 10 years will 
have lost control, for there is no restriction, as I understand, on 
the discretion of the commission that is to spend the $40,000,000. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
would read the Weeks Act creating the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission, he would see that there are certain restric- 
tions and reservations and rules to which the commission must 
conform, and it must report to Congress before the purchase or 
acquirement of any of these lands. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill is an authorization. 

Mr. McNARY. Entirely so, operating under the law that is 
now enacted in the Weeks Act of 1911. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly aware that this bill 
does not actually appropriate the money; but my experience in 
the Congress thus far has taught me that once an authorization 
is put upon the statute books, Congress in the future follows 
it out. My fear is that an authorization of this kind, with 
scarcely any restriction, as I understand, from the description 
of the Senator from New Hampshire upon the discretion of 
the commission, actually embarks this Government upon a 
program without end. I do not say this as an enemy of con- 
servation; but merely as one having some concern as to the 
extent of the growth of the Federal power. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New York yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Along the line of the argument being 


made by the Senator from New York, I desire to say that it 
seems to me, under the provisions of section 6 of the act of 
1924, it was contemplated that the Secretary of Agriculture 
would select these lands, locate them and report back to the 
commission. I do not think that that meant that he should 
report back merely generalities, but that he should report back 
the particular lands he thought should be purchased and the 
price. I should like to know if that has been done, or, are we 
going to make an appropriation, as suggested by the Senator 
from New York, to purchase lands which have not heretofore 
been selected? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I can not answer that 
question. 
Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 


York yield to me? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
voice my single protest. 


I yield the floor. I merely wanted tv 
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Mr. KEYES. The procedure in the purehase of these lands 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture, when lands are offered, 
proceeds to make a very careful investigation through the For- 
estry Service of the land to ascertain what timber may be on it 
und to what extent it has been denuded. The work is done in 
very great detail. All of those details and data are submitted 
to the members of the commission. The commission, after con- 
sidering each separate unit of the proposed purchase, acts upon 
the question as to whether or not the purchase shall be made. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Under the provisions of section 6 has 
the Secretary of Agriculture selected lands and recommended 
to the commission any particular land to be purchased? 

Mr. KEYES. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not find a list of those properties 
included in the report made by the commission. 

Mr. KEYES. Oh, no. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Why has not the commission let the Sen- 
ate know what lands the commission propose to purchase for 
this $40,000,000, the price they propose to pay for them, and 
their location? 

Mr. KEYES. The program is outlined so far as it can be 
by those who are interested in forestry conservation, and in 
asking for the $40,000,000 they contemplate carrying into effect 
the original plan of the Weeks Act, which contemplated the 
acquisition of certain forest reservations on the headwaters of 
navigable streams in the East extending from New England 
to the extreme South. 
about 6,000,000 acres of land. The Government has already 
acquired nearly one-half of that acreage, leaving about 3,000,000 
acres still to be purchased. It also contemplated the purchase 
of about 3,500,000 acres of land in the Great Lakes 
and about 2,500,000 acres of pine land in the South. The 
of the 38,000,000 acres under the original Weeks Act, the land 
in the neighborhood of the Great Lakes and the pine land in 


the South, indicate an expenditure of about $40,000,000. It 
is to carry out that program that this bill before us is now 


believed to be desirable. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am very heartily in 
favor of reforestation, and on account of my general attitude 
toward the subject, my general temper toward reforestation, I 
feel constrained to support the bill; but I think, as suggested 
by the Senator from New York, that there should be some 
additional safeguards thrown around the purchase of lands 
nud the investigation of lands for purchase. It is proposed in 
this bill to authorize the expenditure of $40,000,000 by one of 
the departments of the Government, and no report is required 
to be made to Congress or to any committee of Congress so far 
as the details are concerned. Such a procedure is contrary to 
good-government policy 


That. act had in view the purchase of | 


In dealing with public matters from the | 
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chairman of the committee has a great deal of influence with 
the department—will manage the situation so that we will not 
have too many people in our States dissatisfied because they 
have not sold their cut-over land. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and is 
still open to amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I offer in the Senate the same amendment 
which I offered as in the Committee of the Whole, and I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask that the question be 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina is to insert at the proper place in the bill 
a proviso reading— 


Provided, That no lands shall be purchased except those lands which 
are necessary for the protection of the headwaters of navigable streams. 


The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jongs], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
{Mr. Jones of New Mexico] is absent on account of illness, 

Mr. HARRELD. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. Not knowing how 
he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been requested to an- 


| nounce the following general pairs: 
estimates which have been made of the cost of the acquisition 


The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrans] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLercHer]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GitLert] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbEerwoop]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
OppIE] is absent on account of illness, 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—34 


Ashurst Edge McKellar Steck 
Bayard Edwards Mayfield Stephens 
Bingham Fess Neely Tyson 
Blease George Nye Wadsworth 

| Bratton Glass Overman Warren 

| Broussard Goff Phipps Watson 
Bruce Harris Reed, Mo. Willis 

| Caraway Howell Robinson, Ind. 


standpoint of the States and the interests of the States, I find | 


that where a requirement is made that the transaction shall 
be carried on in a public way, that bids or offerings shall be 


invited through public advertisements, the Government always | 


inins better results. 
One great trouble about this proposal is that many of the ecut- 
over landowners are going to be dissatisfied, because there are 
going to be many of them who will not be able to sell their 
land. ‘Take, for instance, States where there are perhaps 
6,000,000 acres of cut-over lands, and there are only going to 
be in the neighborhood of 300,000 to 500,000 acres of such 
land acquired. In such cases the owners of the other five 
million or more acres of cut-over land are going to be dis- 
satistied, because they have not sold their land to the Govern- 
ment In fairness and justice, I suggest to those who 


ob 


administer the law that they should invite bids and offerings 
from owners who have cut-over lands for sale, so that they will | 
all have an opportunity, at least, to offer to the Government 
the lands which they desire to get rid of in order to avoid 


taxation. Some systematic policy of publicity of that character 
ought to be pursued. If it is not pursued, a great many of the 


Senators are going to be severely censured by nine-tenths of the | 
owners of cut-over lands who do not sell them or even have the | 


opportunity of offering their lands. The owners will say that 
they did not have an opportunity to sell their lands; that those 
in charge of the matter went around and carried on star cham- 
ber or private negotiations ; and they will say, “ We found that 
Mr. A sold his land, but none of the rest of us had an oppor- 
tunity to sell ours.” 
As a matter of 
sentiment ba of this bill 
sincere to bring about 
influences me to support 
bill has considerable support on the part of those who desire, 
it might be in a way to sell to the Government their 
lands. 1 hope that those who administer the act—and the 


course, I deal of the 
is actuated by a 


and that is what 


think that a great 
sincere and 
reforestation 


CK is 


desire 


said, 








° | 
the bill; but, on the other hand, the | 


may | 


| 


| 





Curtis Jones, Wash, Smith 

NAYS—25 
Capper Hale Metcalf Stewart 
Copeland Harrison Pine Trammell 
Couzens Hawes Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Keyes Sackett Walsh, Mont. 


Lenroot 
McMaster 
McNary 


Ernst 
Ferris 
Gooding 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—36 


Borah Gould McLean Robinson, Ark, 
Cameron Greene Means Shipstead 

Dale Harreld Moses Simmons 

Dill Heflin Norbeck Smoot 

du Pont Johnson Norris Stanfield 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Swanson 


Frazier Kendrick Pepper Underwood 

Gerry King Pittman Weller 

Gillett La Follette Ransdel! Wheeler 
So Mr. OVERMAN’S amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have been trying 
to get action by the Senate on Senate Resolution 364, which is 
the resolution authorizing the special committee to complete its 
work in the investigation which has been conducted. 

I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to take up that reso- 
lution at this time. I think it will take only a few moments 
to dispose of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there are a num- 
ber of matters in that resolution that, I think, deserve some 
consideration, and I am going to ask that it go over until we 
can consider it more at length. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, Mr. President, I give notice 
that at the earliest possible opportunity on to-morrow I shall 
call up this resolution, and, so far as I am able to do so, L 
shall endeavor to hold it before the Senate until final action. 


EXPENDITURES 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask that that bill go over. 
We could not complete its consideration at this evening session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S, 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

SALE OF COTTON AND GRAIN IN FUTURE MARKETS 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator who 
made the objection to the consideration of this measure will 
withdraw the objection. This bill has been on the calendar for 


a number of months, and is of very vital importance, and par- | 


ticularly so to people who grow cotton. If the Senator from 
New York wishes to object to the part of it that deals with 
grain I shall be willing to accept an amendment striking out 
all reference to grain, and let us legislate with reference to 
cotton alone. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
minority report on this bill. 
fram Louisiana here. Does the 


RANSDELL] filed a 


Senator think it would be 


desirable to take up the bill when the Senator from Louisiana | 


is not present? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Washington that I told the Senator from Louisiana that I 
intended to try to take up the bill; but I want to say this much, 
so that I shall be thoroughly understood : 

The Senator from Louisiana had a bill on the calendar deal- 
ing with cotton. 
to move to attach this bill as an amendment to his bill. He 
came to me later and asked me to withdraw any objection to his 
measure, or not to try to amend it by attaching this, and I told 
him at the time that I expected to try to take up this bill. 

I am particularly anxious that we pass this measure now, in 
view of the legislation recently passed which was designed to 
stabilize farm products. It seems to me to be wholly inconsist- 
ent to pass a measure with the avowed purpose of stabilizing 
prices, and then permit the sale in futures of many, many 
times over the amount of these products that are actually pro- 
duced. The maximum amount of cotton that we can grow in 
America this year is estimated at 18,000,000 bales, which is the 
largest crop we ever grew. The actual amount of cotton that 
we ordinarily grow is about fifteen or sixteen million bales. 
They sell on the exchanges anywhere from 100,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 bales. The speculative market is controlled, or else 
those who have the best opportunity to know are not candid, 
because the Department o* Agriculture with its experts before 
the committee during the last session of Congress admitted that 
the market could be manipulated. 

I know from actually watching the cotton market that the 
future market can be manipulated and the spot market de- 
pressed. That has been done every year, and, as everybody 
who has watched the cotton market knows, it has 
farmers hundreds of millions of dollars. 


future delivery. 
the product or have it in course of production. He may sell 
what he has, or what he expects he will have; but he is not 
permitted to sell that which he does not have, and which he 
knows he never will have. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senator from New York will with- 


draw his objection and let us consider the bill without the 
necessity of voting on the question of taking it up. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not do that. I 


think the whole thing is utterly unsound. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator know anything about the 
cotton market? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Very little from personal contact with 


it; but I can not understand what is to be gained by the Gov- 

ernment saying to a man that he shall not purchase a contract 

for sale, although he may not own the goods at the time. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 


And never expects to own them? 


I do not see the senior Senator | 


I told him that when it came up I purposed | 


cost the | 
The legislation that | 
is proposed does not keep a man from selling his product for | 
It merely requires that he shall either have | 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not our function to explore his 
mind as to whether he expects to own something. He is obli- 
gated to deliver. 

Mr, CARAWAY. No; he is not. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. 
goods. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; the Senator is utterly without in- 
formation as to this subject. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then he has nothing to sell. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nothing in the world, more than a gambler 
has anything to sell. All he sells is the bet on the market, and 
he has depressed the price by it. Anybody knows that the Sen- 
ator would not for an instant tolerate a man hawking off the 
stock of a bank that he never owned and never expected to own 
in order to destroy the confidence people might have in the 
bank. You can not sell railroad stocks in that way. You can 
not sell things that are not in existence except when you deal 
with farmers’ products. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is done again and again in the case 
of stocks. I can contract to deliver to the Senator from Arkan- 
Sas stocks on a certain day at a certain price, although on the 
day when I make the contract I do not own the stocks. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And never expect to own them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will have to own them in order to 
deliver on my contract. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But you do not have to own cotton in 
order to deliver on your contract in dealing with futures. You 
settle on differences. That is what I am complaining about. 
All I say is that the man may sell as many contracts as he 


The Senator is mistaken. 
He must deliver his contract, if not the 


| wants to if the goods are in existence and he expects to deliver 
Mr. President, I observe that | 


and has either a contract for their purchase or has them in 
course of production; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Chair will state that the Senate is operating under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am conscious of that. 
have had five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the Senator has. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course if the Chair, without anybody 
else calling attention to it, wants to take a Senator off the floor, 
I presume he can do so while he occupies the chair. Nobody 
else ever thought it was necessary to do it. 

Before yielding the floor, Mr. President, I move to take up 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill, and that motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] on this question. In his absence, not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop]; 

The Senator from Colorado |Mr. MEANs] 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Connecticrt 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLaAss]. 


I do not think I 


Pont] with the Sena- 


GILLETT| with the 


with the Senator 


{[Mr. McLzan]| with the Sena- 


The result was announced—yeas, 30, nays 27, as follows: 
YEAS—30 
| Ashurst Goff McNary Steck 
Bayard Gooding Mayfieid Stephens 
sratton Harris Neely Stewart 
| Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 

Caraway Heflin Overman Tyson 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Ferris McKellar Schall 
George McMaster Sheppard 

NAYS—27 
Bingham Edwards Keyes Smith 
Blease Ernst Lenroot Wadsworth 
sroussard less Metcalf Walsh, Mont. 
Bruce Hale Phipps Warren 
Copeland Harreld Pine Watson 
Deneen Hawes Reed, Pa Willis 
Edge Howell Shortridge 

NOT VOTING 38 

Borah Frazier Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck 
Cameron Gerry Kendrick Norris 
Curtis Gillett King Oddie 
Dale Glass La Follette Pepper 
Dill Gould McLean Pittman 
du Pont Greene Means Ransdelf 
Fletcher Johnson Moses Reed, Mo. 
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Robinson, Ark Sitmraons Swanson Wheeler 
‘Sackett Smoot t nderwood 
Shipstead Stanfield Weller 


So Mr. Caraway’s motion was agreed to, and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the Dill 
(S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in future 
markets, und it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That certain words used in this act and in pro- 
‘ lings pursuant hereto shall, unless the same be inconsistent with 
the context, be construed as follows: 

The word “ message” shall mean any communication by telegraph, 


telephone, wireless telegraph, cable, or other means of communication 
from one State or Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia to any other State or Territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia or to any foreign country. 


The word “grain” shall include wheat, corn, oats, and barley. 
The word “ person” shall Mean any person, partnership, joint-stock 
company, society, association, or corporation, their 


managers and 
reference to the commission of acts which 
herein required or forbidden shall include persons who are partici- 
pants in the required or forbidden acts, and the agents, officers, and 
mi tf the board of directors and trustees, or other similar con- 
trolling or directing bodies of partnerships, joint-stock companies, 
associations, and corporations. 

And words importing the plural number, wherever used, may be ap- 
plied to or mean only a single person or thing, and words importing 
the singular number may be applied to or mean several persons or 
things. 

Sac. 


officers, and when used with 


are 
mbers o 


gFocleTIeR, 


2. It shall be unlawful for any person to send or cause to be 
sent any message offering to make or enter into a contract for the pur- 
chase or sale for future delivery of cotton or grain without intending 
that such grain shall be actually delivered or received, or 
offering to make or enter into a contract whereby any party thereto, 
or any party for whom or in whose behalf such contract is made, re- 
quires the right or privileges to demand in the future the acceptance 
or delivery of cotton or grain without being thereby obligated to accept 
or to deliver such cotton or grain; and the transmission of any message 


cotton or 


relating to any such transaction is hereby declared to be an inter- 
ference with commerce among the States and Territories and with 
foreign nations Any person who shall be guilty of violating this see- 


tion sha]!, upon conviction thereof, be fmed in any sum not more than 
$10,000 nor less than $1,000, or shall be imprisoned for not more than 
six months nor less than one month, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment, and the nding or causing to be sent of each such message shall 
constitute a separate offense, 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of any person sending any message relat- 
ing to a contract or to the making of a contract for future delivery of 


cotton or grain to furnish to the person transmitting such message an 
affidavit stating that he is the owner of such cotton or grain and that 
he the intention to deliver such cotton grain; or that such 
grain at the time in actual course of growth on land 
owned, controlled, or cultivated by him, and that he has the intention 
to deliver such cotton or grain; or that he is at the time legally en- 
titled to the future possession of such cotton or grain under and by 
authority of a contract for the sale and future delivery thereof pre- 
viously made by the owner of such cotton or grain, giving the name of 
the party or names of parties to such contract and the time when and 
the place where such contract was made and the price therein stipu- 


has or 


cotton al is 


lated, and that he has the intention to deliver such cotton or grain; 
or that he has the intention to acquire and deliver such cotton or 
grain: or that he has the intention to receive and pay for such cotton 
or grain: Provided, That any person electing to do so may file with the 


telegraph, 


stating that 


telephone, 
the 


wireless telegraph, or cable company an affidavit 
messages being sent, or to be sent, for the 


six months next ensuing by such person do not and will not relate to 


Inessage or 


any such contract or offers to contract as are described in section 2 
of this act, and any such company shall issue thereupon a certificate 
evidencing the fact that such affidavit has been duly filed, and such 
certificate shall be accepted in lieu of the affidavit herein required at 
all the transmitting offices of such company during the life of said 
affidavit. Any person who knowingly shall make qa false statement in 
any affidavit provided for in this act shall be punished by a fine of 


not more than $5,000 nor less than $500, or shall be imprisoned for not 
more than two years nor less than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. And any prosecution under the provisions of sections 2 


or 3 of this act the proof of failure to make any affidavit herein re- 
quired shall be prima facie evidence that said message or messages 
related to a contract prohibited by section 2 of this act, and the proof 
of failure to deliver or receive the cotton or grain called for in any 
contract for future delivery of cotton or grain shall be prima facie 
evidence that there was no intention to deliver or receive such cotton 


or grain when said contract was made. 

Sec. 4. Any nt of any telegraph, telephone, wireless telegraph, 
or cable company to whom messages herein described may be tendered 
is hereby required, empowered, and authorized to administer any 
oath required to be made under the provisions of this act witk like 


age 
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effect and force as officers having a seal, and such oaths shall be 
administered without any charge therefor. 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person owning or operating 
any telegraph or telephone line, wireless telegraph, cable, or other 
means of communication or any agent, officer, or employee of such 
person knowingly to use such property or knowingly to allow such prop- 
erty to be used for the transmission of any message relating to such 
contracts as are described in section 2 of this act. Any person who 
shall be guilty of violating this section shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished for each offense by a fine of not more than $10,000 nor 
less than $500, and the sending of each message in violation of the 
provisions of this section shall constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 6. Every book, newspaper, pamphlet, letter, writing or other 
publication containing matter tending to induce or promote the mak- 
ing of such contracts as are described in section 2 of this 
hereby declared to be nonmailable matter, and shall not be 
in the mail or delivered by any postmaster or letter carrier, Any 
person who shall knowingly deposit or knowingly cause to be de 
posited, for mailing or delivery any matter declared by this section 
to be nonmailable, or shall knowingly take or cause the same to be 
taken from the mails for the purpose of circulating or disposing 
thereof, or of aiding in the violation of any of the provisions of this 
section, may be proceeded against by information or indictment and 
tried and punished, either in the district at which the unlawful 
publication was mailed or to which it is carried by mail for delivery 
according toe the direction thereof, or at which it is caused to be deliv- 
ered by mail to the person to whom it is addressed. And the punish- 
ment for the violation of this section shall be the same as the pun 
ishment prescribed in section 2 of this act for the sending or receiv- 
ing of messages. 

Sec. 7. The Postmaster General, upon evidence satisfactory to him- 
self that any person is sending through the mails of the United States 
any matter declared by section 6 of this act to be nonmailable, may 
instruct the postmasters in the post offices at which such mail arrives 
to return all such mail to the postmaster in the post office at which 
it was originally mailed, with the word “unlawful” plainly written 
or stamped upon the outside thereof, and all such mail, when returned 
to said postmaster, shall be returned to the sender or publisher thereof 
under such regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

Sec. 8. In any proceeding under this act all persons may be required 
to testify and to produce books and papers, and the claim that such 
testimony or evidence may tend to criminate the persons giving such 
testimony or producing such evidence shall not excuse such person 
from testifying or producing such books and papers; but no person 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or punishment what- 
ever for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he may testify or produce evidence of any character whatever. 


Mr. CARAWAY obtained the floor, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I inquire of the Senator from 
Arkansas if the word “requires” in line 21, on page 2, should 
not be “ acquired ”? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; “acquires” was the word I intended. 

Mr. WALSH! of Montana. If that should be “ acquires,” 
should not the word farther along in the line be “ privilege ”? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Possibly so. I would have no objection to 
that amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


act is 
carried 





” 


T will ask the Senator to give his 


attention to the sentence, and determine whether it makes 
sense. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Let us read the whole section. It is as 


follows: 


It shall be unlawful for any person to send, or cause to be sent, any 
message offering to make or enter into a contract for the purchase or 
sale for future delivery of cotton or grain without intending that such 
cotton or grain shall be actually delivered or received, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


or offering to make or enter into a contract whereby any party thereto 
or any party for whom or in whose bebalf such contract is made, re- 
quires the right or privileges to demand in the future the acceptance 
or delivery of cotton or grain without being thereby obligated to accept 
or to deliver such cotton or grain; 


Thus far it is perfectly plain, 
It continues: 


I am free to say to the Senator that evidently I either wrote 
in the wrong word or somebody else got it wrong. It does 
not make good sense the way it reads. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. There seems to be a word left out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall offer an amendment to cure that 
defect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


Just one moment. 


Mr. CARAWAY. 
tention of those Senators who feel constrained to oppose the 
passage of the bill, I would like to say that I think that all 
anyone ought to want is the right to sell one of the products 
covered by the bill which he himself owns or expects to own. 
Under the provisions of this bill there is nothing to prevent a 
man who expects to grow grain or expects to grow cotton from 


If I may have the at- 


elling for the he to 
produce. 

There is no inhibition against the man who buys a contract 
from reselling it. The only thing we try to do is to prevent a 
man selling that which he does not own and which he never 
expects to own, to somebody who does not expect to take it 
and never did intend to take it. 

Under the present system of selling cotton I know it is true 
that hundreds of thousands of bales are sold that are not in 
existence, that never will be in existence, and are not to be 
delivered, and as to which there was never any expectation of 
delivery. 

It is quite apparent to anybody who thinks a moment that 
no man would sell a hundred million bales of cotton when he 
knew there would not be more than one-eighth of that amount 
in existence unless he knew one of two things—that he could 
minipulate the price upon which he was to settle at the date 
of settlement, or could transfer the contract to somebody else 
who did not understand the nature of the contract. 

It is quite apparent that nobody would obligate himself to 
deliver that which was not in existence, and never would be in 
existence, unless he had some way to manipulate the price 
under which he was to settle on deliverance day, Since the 
man who deals in the future market has some money, we must 


future delivery product that expects 
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I want to offer an amendment to meet the suggestion of the 
Senator from Montana. While I am preparing it I yield the 
floor to the Senator from New York, who, I believe, wishes to 
discuss the measure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas I am sure will agree with the statement that this is 
an extraordinarily important measure from many standpoints. 
As I understand it, though I may not understand it completely, 
it is to bring about a revolution in the method of marketing 
grain and cotton. 

I note a very interesting report submitted by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett]. who, I fear, is not here this 
I note incidentally that the Committee on Agricul- 


| ture and Forestry do not recommend the legislation aflirma- 


conclude that he is not an idiot, and he must be either an idiot | 


or he must have some way of manipulating the market. As I 
said, the fact that he has money would exclude the idea that 
he did not have any sense, because there is an old saying that 
“A fool and his money are soon parted.” 

All we ask is that the farmer shall be permitted to sell what 
he has or what he expects to grow, and the man who buys that 
may sell it, but no man may invade his field and sell that 
ugainst him which does not exist and never is expected to exist. 

Anyone knows that we can sell and sell and sell a product until 


we break the market. Senators have seen that done. Every- 
body who has ever watched the cotton market has seen that 
done. Pick up the paper any day and you will see that the 


market broke under an avalanche of selling, not that a single 
spot bale was sold, not that a man sold a bale who ever had a 
bale, or ever expected to have a bale, but he simply sold and 
sold and sold and sold until the psychology of the selling broke 
the market. 

Everybody here remembers when the Government estimates 
came out a year and a half ago. 
afterwards it responded, but the spot market never did respond, 


varies up and down. There is always a loss to the producer. 
He is carrying handicap enough, and all we ask is that the man 
who wants to sell his product shall own it. There is nothing 
unreasonable about it, there is nothing that is not honest about 
it, but there is something that is not honest in selling against 
# man who exists by the sweat of his brow. 

Nobody, for instance, would for a moment countenance an 

avalanche of selling of bank stock in this city or anywhere 
else, selling it every day on the street corners until we could 
break the confidence of the people in the stock of that bank. 
It can not be done. Every State in the Union has what is 
called a blue sky law, providing that one can not sell any- 
thing unless he can show an ability to perform, except that 
he can go into the markets and sell and sell all day and all 
the year around the products of the farm, when everybody 
knows he can not perform and never expects to deliver and 
that the man who buys never expects to receive. 
I do not know of a single producing farmer anywhere who 
in favor of this kind of legislation. Its opposition comes 
from two sources, first, from those cities in which the stock 
markets are located and in which large numbers of people 
are engaged in selling that which they never produce and 
which comes from people who want to hedge, as they call it, 
on the market. They say the hedge is an insurance. It is not 
insurance. They want the farmer to carry the risk both 
wiys, to let them beat down the market and then compel them 
to pay the hedge. 

As the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] will recall, the 
experts in the Department of Agriculture, talking about cotton 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry at the last 
session of Congress, admitted that there could be a variation 
of $7.25 in the manipulation of a bale of cotton—more profit 
than any farmer ever got out of it. 


is 


The futures market broke, and | 





tively. It is reported “ without recommendation.” 

It would be well for Senators to read the report of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, which is an exhaustive discussion of 
market practices, the constitutional side of the question and 
the practical operation of the bill should it become a law. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is the report of the Senator from Louisiana 
to be had in the document room? 


: Mr. WADSWORTH. I have a copy of it in my hand. I got 
it by sending a page for it to the document room. It is 108 


pages long. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
substance of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Connecticut suggests 
that I give him and other Senators the substance of the report 
of the Senator from Louisiana. That would be a rather 
difficult thing to do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would be a very difficult thing to do, if 
I may say so with all due courtesy to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, because it is made up of a report largely prepared by a 
firm which is engaged in the selling of contracts on the future 
market, and it has an absolute contradiction in it. I called it 
to the attention of the Senator from Louisiana and he told me 
at one time that he expected to correct it, but evidently he 
never did it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RaANns- 
DELL | here at this time and place? 


I suggest that the Senator give us the 


Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know; I do not believe that he is 
in attendance this evening. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I know nothing about the origin of 


the report. I know, however, that the Senator from Louisiana 
stands for it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He stands for it with the suggestion that 
he and I discussed. He said he never intended to convey the 
impression which I thought it did convey, and afterwards de- 
cided that it did not convey the impression which I thought 


| was conveyed in the report. 
and the spot market never does respond as the futures market | 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Arkansas a moment 
ago said that no producer of grain opposes the bill—I heard him 
say that—and no producer of cotton as well ; that the only people 
opposed to it are those who deal in future contracts on the 
grain market. I dislike to inject a personal note into the 
discussion, but here is one producer of grain who opposes the 


bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No: the Senator produces grain by staying 
in town. The man who grew it might have an entirely dif- 
ferent opinion about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator for his intimate 


knowledge of my own affairs. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have seen the Senator every day during 
the crop-producing season. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We will proceed with Senator RaAwns- 
DELL’s report. I think it would be well if Senators had copies 


of it before them as I discuss it. I read: 

The following minority report is presented by Senator RANsDELt, of 
Louisiana, in behalf of those members of the committee who, after 
eareful consideration, are convinced that the proposed legislation is 


unwise 
It seems that there are other members of the committee who 
agree with Senator RANSpELL that the legislation is unwise 
and recommend that the bill lie on the table. 
The purpose of this bill, broadly speaking, 
for the purchase or sale of cotton or grain for future delivery, unless 


is to prevent contracts 


the same shall be actually delivered or received, and imposes upon the 


purchaser of these contracts the obligation to accept delivery 
I had gathered from an observation made by the Senator 
from Arkansas a moment ago that the bill would not prevent 


| the resale of a contract. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. It does not, and if the Senator will read 
the bill he will discover that it does not. 

May I call the Senator’s attention to another fact? The very 
fact that the report does not say the bill does not permit the 
resale of a contract when the bill itself does say so, of course, 
ought to carry very considerable weight when the Senator reads 
the report and the bill lies before bim so he can read both of 





them 

\s a condition precedent to such transactions, both the seller and 
buyer must make affidavit of their respective intentions actually to 
deliver and receive the commodity involved. 


Just where the Federal Government is to get its constitu- 
tional jurisdiction over transactions of this kind I do not know. 
Certainly an overwhelming majority of them do not relate to 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New. 
York yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I eall the attention of my colleague 
to the fact that three successive Secretaries of Agriculture, in- 
cluding the present one, representing both political parties, have 
uuqualifiedly placed the seal of their disapproval on this 
Ineasure, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had already gathered that from a 
hasty perusal of the report. I was coming to that at a later 
moment, 

An interesting part of the report is this: 


. 


Any person sending or causing to be sent a message in which an offer 


is made to enter into a contract for the future delivery of cotton or 
grain in contravention of the provisions of the bill is penalized in sums 
ranging from $500 to $5,000 and terms of imprisonment ranging from 
one month to two years, which also apply to the owner or agent of the 


telephone, telegraph, wireless telegraph, cable, or other means of com- 


munication used in making such offer. 
That would 

prosecution. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 


be a rather widespread indictment, followed by 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 


to interrupt him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think possibly when he read that provi 
sion, he would find out where the constitutional authority might 
lie for the Government, because we can prevent people from us- 
ing the mails for any kind of contract, advertisement or use 


where the Congress may declare that the purpose is to defraud. 


Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me it goes further than that. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. It goes away beyond that—‘ any kind 
of communication.” 
Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and any book or newspaper or pam- 
phiet, or any publication. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Free press is destroyed entirely by the 
bill 
Use of the mails is prohibited for carrying any written or printed 
matter relating to the class of contracts prohibited by the bill, and 
penalty is provided for any person who takes such matter from the 
mails for the purpose of circulating or disposing of it. 
his measure is merely a revamping of many similar bills that bave 
ge into the legislative hopper since they made their first appearance 
in the Forty-eighth Congress (1883-1885), nearly 50 years ago, only 
‘ e the invariable stamp of congressional disapproval, for it 
h ilways been realized that, if enacted, they would result in the 
ingulation of trading on the cotton and grain exchanges of the | 
Ui States, where those great staple crops are finally marketed. | 
Whe t bill, in substantially the same language, was considered | 
i he Sixty-third Congress (1915-1915) it was known as the Candler 
bill honor ¢ the Member from Mississippi who sponsored it at 
that ti thoveh it is difficult to name the original author of the idea. 
It w mong tl 1umerous cotton bills considered by the agricultural 
committees of that Congress while the Smith-Lever law to regulate 
trading in cotton futures was being whipped into shape, and after 
mature deliberation it was rejected as being unconstitutional as well 
s ill advised and so stamped by the adverse report made on it. 
With the exception of very immaterial changes in phraseology and 
j l punishment for violations thereof, these bills are as much alike 
proverbial two peas in a pod, and it is doubtful if their creators 
could tell them apart. Therefore the bill under consideration being in 
all essential features a verbatim copy of the Candler bill, the report 
that was made on that measure by Secretary Houston, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to Mr. Lever, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, under date of April 13, 1914, is still pertinent. 
After analyzing its provisions section by section, the Secretary at that 
time preceeded to a discussion of t! 2 constitutionality of the bill, in the 
c e of which he said: 
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“Under the- bill as drawn, the prohibition in section 2 extends to 
the sending of messages by telegraph, telephone, wireless telegraph, 
cable, and other means of communication. It is not clear just what 
the phrase ‘other means of communication’ would include. Under the 
rule of ejusdem generis it would probably be construed as confined to 
any possible agencies of communication other than three specifically 
mentioned, which are based on, or which apply the scientific principles 
of, the telegraph and telephone. But if the phrase be held to include 
such means of communication as railroads and boats, which carry cor 
poreal objects instead of intangible messages, there is, at least, a doubt 
as to the validity of the proposed legislation when applied to such 
other means of communication. This doubt arises primarily out of cer- 
tain statements of the United States Supreme Court in Paul v. Virginia 
and cases following it. 

“It is firmly established that contracts of insurance are not trans- 
actions of interstate commerce which are subject to regulation by 
Congress under the commerce clause of the Constitution. Likewise 
contracts for the sale of an article for future delivery are not, in 
themselves, transaction of interstate commerce if they do not oblige 
the transportation of anything from one State, Territory, or District, 
to another State, Territory, or District of the United States. However. 
in Paul v. Virginia, the court, in the course of its opinion, goes further 
than to hold that the contracts involved were not in themselves 
transactions of interstate commerce, and says: 

“* These contracts are not articles of commerce in any proper mean 
ing of the word. They are not subjects of trade and barter offered 
in the market as something having an existence and value independent 
of the parties to them. They are not commodities to be shipped or 
forwarded from one State to another and then put up for sale.’ 

“Because of what has been held in the cases referred to, and 
particularly because of what was said in the extract just quoted, there 
is some doubt as to whether the Supreme Court would hold that, 
under the commerce clause, Congress is empowered to regulate the 
physical transportation of a written or printed contract or offer to 


make such contract, which is not itself the subject of 
commerce.” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
the Senate is in great disorder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. The Senate will be in order. This request applies to 
the occupants of the galleries as well as to Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would not attempt to 
hold the attention of the Senate one moment if it were not 
that I am convinced that this measure is one of extraordinary 
importance. In my humble judgment, should it ever become 
law, its effect upon the grain producers of this country will be 
calamitous. As I look upon it, it will destroy the life of the 
market, it will forbid and prevent that element in trade which 
injects life and elasticity into the market, upon which th: 
prompt exchange of a great staple such as cotton or corn must 
be dependent. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
New York think that that same element sometimes injects 
death also into the market and drives it down, even as the bulls 
and bears are always playing the market? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The markets must go down sometime; 
they can not always go up. 

Mr. GOODING. But they go down without rhyme or reason. 
sometimes merely because the bears want to put prices down 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The conception prevails, I know, among 
a good many minds, that the bulls can force the market up 
at will and the bears can force it down at will and neither of 
them lose any money. The bulls can not force the market up 
except at the expense of loss on the part of the bears, and the 
bears can not force it down except at the expense of loss on 
the part of the bulls. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes, Mr. President; but—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Neither side has complete control, aud 


interstat: 


I make the point of order that 





it is 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment until I finish m: 
sentence, Neither side can have control. There is a contest 


going on all the time in all commercial life, in and out of 
great markets, between purchaser and seller. The purchase! 
wants to buy the article just as cheaply as he can, and the 
seller wants to obtain the biggest price for it that he can. 
Those elements will always be present; and one of the things 
which make it possible in a corn exchange for the product to 
be dealt in evenly, constantly, with an ever-present market, 
is the fact that the element of speculation is always existent, 
and speculation in such commodities can be conducted on a yer) 
narrow margin. You can not drive speculation out of busi- 
ness entirely; there is no law on earth that will do it. If the 
Senator from Idaho plants an acre of wheat this spring he 








as 
192% 
is a speculator. He has no idea how many bushels of wheat 
he is going to raise on that acre, or what the price will be six 
months hence. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is speculation in all these 
things; and any law of Congress which attempts to say to a 
citizen that he shall not sell and buy, not only products but evi- 
dences of obligations respecting those products, is merely a law 
which strangles trade. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator may be quite right in his re- 
marks relative to speculation, but the speculation on a cotton 
exchange is the same sort of speculation which characterizes 
a“ poker game. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is only an assertion, and I should 
like to have it proved. If it is true, everyone on the cotton 
exchange would be rich and no one would lose money who 
operated there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; every man in a poker game is not 
rich ; somebody is going to lose. 

However, let me submit this to the Senator from New York: 
How is it possible in a legitimate business transaction which 
is not a pure gambling transaction that cotton at 10 o’clock in 
the morning may be worth $5 a bale more than it is at 10.15 
o'clock that same morning? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is less demand for it at 10.15 
o'clock than there was as 10 o’clock. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; in that game. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the cotton market. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the value of cotton in the markets of 
the world can not have changed in 15 minutes; it is beyond 
any possibility that it could have done so. It changes in that 
game because the speculation in the game is precisely on all 
fours with speculation in a poker game. 

Mr. GOODING. And there are only a few professionals in 
the game, who are called the bulls and bears. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. GOODING. And the public generally suffers, not only 
those who deal in the grain and cotton or wheat exchange but 
the public itself. 

I think it is a crime, Mr. President, that the vital necessities 
of life in this country should be made the subject of gambling. 
I am for any legislation that will cut it out. I quite agree, 
however, that we must do something to take care of the con- 
ditions before we can cut it out entirely. There might be some- 
thing in that argument. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is very interesting, Mr. President, 
but just what it means I do not know. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, you can not destroy all 
machinery without substituting something in its place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not care to occupy more of the Sena- 
tor’s time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, of course, when the price 
of a product goes down on an exchange a large number of peo- 
ple are heard to ery “fraud! manipulation! bulls and bears! 
terrible”! But when it goes up I have never heard the pro- 
ducer complain. The market may go up as the result of wicked 
speculation just as freely as it goes down as the result of 
wicked speculation. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield again. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows as well as I do that 
even the story of a frost up in Canada, when no frost exists, 
sends the market up, and that the story of a bumper crop, that 
may not exist, will send it down. Furthermore, fake telegrams 
constantly have their influence on the market, as we read in 
the wheat reports every day. Yet real, honest conditions have 
not been changed at all, but those controlling the exchange are 
merely playing a game to fool a lot of people; and they succeed 
mighty well in doing it. The Senator understands that just as 
well as I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not; I am sorry. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator never would change that old 
method. He loves it and he has been successful under the 
conditions that exist. Why should he change it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again, Mr. President, I regret the in- 
jection of the personal note. I may say to the Senator from 








Does the Senator from New 
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Idaho that I never bought a bushel of wheat or of any other 
grain or products on a grain exchange. 

Mr. GOODING. I was speaking of conditions generally. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator was talking 
about me. I beg pardon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOODING. So far as the Senator is concerned, I am 
speaking of him, for since I have been in the Senate I have 
not seen him favor a change in present methods at all. They 
were all right and he was willing to take them as they existed. 
A lot of people believe in that, Mr. President, and they have 
been very successful in this life, too. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President-—— 


_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I thought the Senator had concluded. I was 


going to address the Senate on the same subject. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will yield in a few moments, if the 
Senator wishes to speak on this subject. 

Mr. President, as to the last observation of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], in all seriousness, let me say that grain 
exchanges and stock exchanges and the great bourses of Europe 
are the products of years and generations, and, indeed, of cen- 
turies of experience. They are a natural growth, an evolution, 
growing and “ evoluting,” if I may use such a word, from time 
to time to meet the changing and expanding demands of busi- 
ness, trade, and commerce. 

There is a reason, and a sound reason, for the general prac- 
tices which prevail in great markets, whether they be grain 
markets or cotton markets or securities markets or cattle mar- 
kets. The human race has not just been stupidly foolish in 
evolving these practices, and the human race has not been 
stupidly dishonest in evolving them. These practices have been 
adopted as a result of age-long experience. Ever so often a 
group of people will rise and announce that a practice which is 
built upon generations of experience is all wrong and worse 
than wrong; it is dishonest; let us pick it to pieces and estab- 
lish something completely new and different, and that is bound 
to be good because it is new, although there has been no expe- 
rience upon which to base the contention for its adoption. 

As I said a moment ago, I can not see anything intrinsically 
wrong in the practices denounced by this bill. There is no ele- 
ment of dishonor in them. The Senator from Idaho and the 
Senator from Arkansas seem to believe that as a result of them 
people are habitually fleeced through the dissemination of false 
information. Well, just how and when they are fleeced does 
not appear. People do lose money, Mr. President, upon occa- 
sions in business, and some people lay the blame on other per- 
sons who have been more successful. The thing that I dread 
in all these laws which seek to prohibit men doing things which 
are not intrinsically wrong is that they so cramp the style of 
human beings that the human beings will not submit to them; 
they evade such laws and become violators, intentionally or 
otherwise, and in the long run a huge injury is done to the 
overwhelming majority of honest people who are doing business 
in an honest way. 

If there is one thing that is helpful to the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country, it is the continued existence of a quick 
market, a market that is elastic in its nature, that responds 


to every influence of a legitimate character, to the law of 
supply and demand, to the conflicting judgments of men. So 


long as we have that kind of a grain market the farmer can 
sell his grain on a moment’s notice; there is a demand for it at 
some price; but if we clamp restrictions upon those who deal 
in our markets and say they shall only deal in this way or that 
way, but never shall deal in that other way, the day will come 
when the dealing in that other way will be something really to 
be desired in the interest of the man who produces the product 
itself. 

Mr. President, in this inadequate way, without having a 
chance to read Mr. RANSDELL’s report of 105 pages, I merely 
wanted to say something to the effect that I regard this bill 
as one of most extraordinary importance. 

I yield the floor 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in favor of this bill. 
It makes cotton the paramount and dominating thing in the con- 
tract, and that ought to be the case. Under the present law the 
cotton exchanges of the United States can sell, and they do sell, 
more than 200,000,000 bales of cotton in a year, while the 
farmers make about 16,000,000 bales. The cotton exchanges 
sell fictitious cotton. They do not possess the cotton; they 
never deliver the cotton; and they settle the difference be- 
tween buyer and seller with money. I want the law so framed 
that when dealing in cotton the farmer who makes cotton must 
be called on for cotton with which to fill the contract. That 
is not the case to-day. The exchanges can sell hundreds of 
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millions of bales, as they do, without having to possess the 
cotton at all and without delivering the cotton at all. What 
does that do to the farmer who owns cotton? 

Let me illustrate by saying that here is a farmer who has 
100 bales of cotton. He does not want to sell. He wants to 
hold that cotton until the price will justify him in selling. The 
price, perhaps, is below the cost of production, as it is to-day. 
Now, get this point, Senators: He wants to hold his cotton be- 
cause the price does not justify him in selling it. He does hold 
his cotton. What happens with the speculator? He is not help- 
ing anybody but himself. 
100 bales without consulting the man who is holding off the 
market his 100 bales. The sale of this fictitious stuff on the 
exchange beats down the price; 
where that farmer lives, the price is down $5 a bale, not by the 
sale of actual cotton but by the sale of a fictitious stuff called 
“cotton.” It is unfair; it is unjust; it is dishonest. 

Why should these speculative interésts in New Orleans and 
in New York and in Chicago feed upon the substance of those 
who make the stuff which clothes the world? It ought not to 
be. The bill of the Senator from Arkansas provides that those 
who deal in cotton must possess cotton, must be growers of 
cotton or men who are going to consume cotton. 
nothing in his bill to prevent a farmer from contracting in the 
springtime to deliver a hundred bales of cotton in the fall of 


the year. There is nothing to prevent the spinner from going 
to the farmer. The spinner consumes cotton. The farmer 


makes cotton. That is where the spinner ought to go. He 
ought to go to the farmer. The farmer should sell to the mer- 


chant and the buyer in his locality and to the spinner. These 
are people who really deal in actual cotton. 
What objection can be had to that program, Senators? What 


do some spinners do now? They do not want to pay the price. 
They go upon the exchange. They sell, in unlimited quantity, 
a stuff that is not in existence. It is merely called cotton; 
and by throwing it on the market in unlimited quantity they 
keep down the price of actual cotton, and the farmer who is 
holding a crop that is really made, actual cotton, is hurt while 
he is holding it and keeping it out of the hands of the con- 
sumer. It is unfair, I repeat; it is not right to permit this 
speculative interest to feed upon the farmer in such a fashion. 

What can they do, Mr. President? You take a hundred bales 
of cotton at $75 a bale. The farmer has $7,500 invested in it. 
He says: “I do not want to sell it until the price will justify 
me in selling it.” The speculator-spinner says: “I will sell 
it for you.” The farmer says: “ You can not do it. 
going to hold the cotton.” The speculator says: “I do not 
have to have cotton. I will sell what I call cotton in a con- 
tract. I am going to go in on 
bales. “Do you mean to tell me you are going to put up 
$7,500 against what I have invested in this cotton—$7,500?” 
“Oh, no; I am going to put up $10 a bale. 
have to put up; and I am going to use it to beat down the 
price of the actual cotton that you have”; and that is what 
happens on the exchange. 

Mr. President, why should we permit these people in the 
United States to sell 50,000,000 bales of cotton on the exchanges, 
when we make only 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 bales? The bill 
of the Senator from Arkansas would confine the sale of cotton 
to the crop of cotton, and that is fair. There ought to be a 
bale of actual cotton behind every contract that is put upon 
the market. Nobody can gainsay that proposition. 

What happens in the business of real-estate dealing? A man 
comes and sells me a lot. He makes me a deed to it. I sell 
the lot and make a deed to it, and the one to whom I sell it 
sells it again, and makes a deed to it. It is sold a hundred times 
in a month, and yet back of each sale is a bona fide piece of 
real estate—a lot, not a fictitious lot. You can not sell a hun- 
dred lots when you have only one lot. You would be put in 
jail for doing that; but that is what is done in the cotton busi- 
Senators. It is unfair to the people of the Cotton Belt, 
who grow the American cotton crop, to permit such a thing. 

In the transaction of this sale of real estate you can go to 
the records of the county and you can find who first sold that 
lot, to whom the lot was next sold, and trace it down to the 
last purchaser. You can trace the title back, and back of it 
all is real estate—a piece of land. There is not any cotton 
back of these contracts that are sold. They are fictitious things. 
‘They are merely chalk marks on the blackboard in the exchange 
room. 

They are mere lines written on paper between a bull and a 
bear, the buyer and the seller. They do not represent real 
products; and yet you permit those who speculate in cotton 
to take $1,000 and beat down the price of that which the farmer 
has in his hand worth $7,500. 
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While you are talking about farm relief, let us have a meas- 
ure like this, which will grant farm relief. Let all those who 
want cotton go to the cotton producer. What do they do now? 
They go to the cotton exchange, where they can sell millions 
of stuff called cotton by just putting up money. If you did 
away with these exchanges as they are run to-day, you would 
drive all those engaged in the cotton business to the cotton 
farmer, and the cotton farmer for once would have some price- 
fixing power; and he ought to have power to say something 


| about the price which that which he produces shall bring in the 
He goes on the exchange and he sells | 


market place. 

What happens to the farmer? 
prices a hat. The merchant tells him exactly what he has to 
pay for it. He prices a-suit of clothes made out of cotton— 
perhaps he produced the cotton—and they tell him what he 
must pay for that, and he pays it. Then he comes up in the 
market with a bale of cotton that he produced, and he says, 
“What is the price of cotton?” He asks somebody else. The 
other man turns and says, “ We have not had a message from 
the New York Exchange yet; it is early in the morning,” or 
“the New Orleans Exchange,” or “ the Chicago Exchange. We 
have to wait to see what the market did yesterday.” What 

The market where they sell only paper contracts, 


He goes into a store and he 


market? 
chalk marks, fictitious stuff called cotton. 

A telegram comes in with the market quotations. 
cotton is off half a cent a pound, $2.50 a bale. They turn to 
the farmer and say, “Cotton is off. We will pay you so 
much.” He says, “It has fallen since yesterday?’ “ Yes; 
$2.50 a bale.” 

Who fixed that price? The gamblers in cotton in New 
Orleans, in New York, and in Chicago. Did they fix that price 
by selling actual cotton? Oh, no; they did not have any. 
What did they sell? They sold something they called cotton. 
How much do they sell in a year? Two hundred and fifty 


It says 


| million bales, and the farmer is making 15 or 16 million bales 
| in all! 


| 
| 


That is all I | 


It is outrageous. It can not be defended by anybody; and, 
Mr. President, I want to see some legislation enacted that 
will give the farmer a chance to stand up in the market 
place with his produce and not be the beggar that he is to-day, 
fast becoming an agricultural slave. I want to see him stand 
up and get a fair price for his produce, and become a prince 
in the kingdom of agriculture in America. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am sorry that I have 
not time to discuss this very important measure. In 20 
minutes it is impossible to do so; and I believe that is all 
the time I have. 

The purpose of this bill is to destroy completely, to put out 


and grain. That would be its effect. 

Mr. President, I can not tell you exactly when trading on 
exchanges began in this country, but certainly it was many years 
ago. Certainly as far back as 1883 transactions on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange began. They were in existence prior 
to that on the New York Exchange. 

If this bill is passed, Mr. President, the orderly, well-estab- 
lished business in the very important commodities of grain and 
cotton would be completely destroyed with the signing of this 
bill, the touching of a pen to it; and nothing, sir, would be 
established in its place. 

It is a serious thing to discommode and wipe out the existing 
order of things. Of course, sirs, it is justifiable if the existing 
order be bad. No man should stand for what is bad under any 
circumstances. 

It is not many years, Mr, President and Senators, since the 
Congress of the United States had a very thorough investiga- 
tion and discussion of transactions in futures on the exchanges 
of the land. The resultant was what is known as the Smith- 
Lever cotton futures bill. It was a piece of legislation which 
was discussed very fully in both Houses of Congress for at 
least two years before it was enacted; and it was thought that 
that bill overcame a number of complaints, a number of things 
that were wrong or supposed to be wrong in transactions oD 
the New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, In my 
judgment, that great piece of legislation did correct such evils 
and inequalities as had grown up on those two exchanges. 

Mr. President, what is the purpose of the exchange in cotton 
and in wheat? What function does it perform? Let me tell 
you that in one way it performs the extremely valuable func- 
tion of insurance. 

The insurance business throughout the world has for cen- 
turies been assuming very large proportions. It is said that 
the Lloyd’s Insurance Association, in England, will insure any 
transaction in the world that people desire to have insured. 
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man that his wife will not have twins. They will guarantee 
that it shall not rain when there is to be a game of baseball 
or football or any other great sport that calls for big prepara- 
tion and the expenditure of considerable sums of money. The 
functions of insurance are very widespread. 

One of the most important functions of the exchange in cotton 
and grain is to guarantee or insure transactions for the future. 
Let me illustrate: Suppose a mill in New England is seeking 
to sell a large quantity of certain brands of cotton goods to 
customers in India, China, South Africa, or some other country, 
a large quantity of goods to be manufactured in the future and 
delivered in the future 6 months, 8 months, 12 months in 
advance. 

Do you not see how difficult it would be for that mill to 
buy the actual cotton and store it in its warehouses, to be 
manufactured by it at some future date six to eight months in 
advance? It would be extremely difficult. That mill could 
not say to its customers what price it would charge for goods 
to be manufactured in the future, unless it knew what cotton 
was going to cost it at the time of manufacture. So, in order 
to have the transaction, the mill goes to the exchange, it notes 
on the exchange the quotations in New York, Chicago, and New 
Orleans, that cotton for delivery six months or eight months 
in advance is costing, let us say, 15 cents a pound for middling. 
Middling cotton is the kind desired. It makes its contract, 
then, to deliver the manufactured goods on the basis that it 
will have to pay 15 cents for middling cotton, to be manu- 
factured. 

It goes on the exchange and enters into a contract on the 


. . : | 
exchunge for the future delivery of enough bales of cotton to 


enable it to carry out its contract. It does not buy that 
cotton and store it in warehouses at enormous expense, but 
it enters into contracts to have what it desires delivered to it 
at the proper time, a future contract for a small money con- 
sideration. When the time comes, it goes into the spot market 
and buys the actual number of bales needed to carry out its 
contract for the manufacture of this cotton. 

Suppose in the meantime cotton has gone up to 17 cents, 18 
cents, or 20 cents per pound. That does not matter to the mill, 
because it has bought the cotton to be delivered to it at 15 cents 
per pound, and the guaranty of the future contract holds good, 
and it can get its cotton at the agreed price. That is the most 
important function of the exchange. 

I am sorry I did not hear my friend the Senator from Arkan- 
sas when he spoke on the bill. The Senator from Alabama said 
that the effect of the exchange was to lower the price of cotton, 
that there were a lot of gamblers there pulling down the price 
of cotton. Senators, did you ever think that there can be no 
buyers unless there are sellers? How can one set of gamblers 
pull the price of cotton down unless there be another set of 
gamblers, if you choose to call them by that offensive term, to 
buy when one set offers to sell? It is a double transaction. 

There are just as many buyers as there are sellers; no more, 
no less. You can not sell unless somebody will buy, and I have 
always contended, as an humble cotton grower myself, that the 
more demands there are for my products, the better price I will 
secure for the products. The more transactions there are in 
cotton as the result of these exchanges, the greatér demand 
there will be for my product. 

If there are no buyers in the real estate market, let us say, 
if there are no deals going on, no transactions, everything is 
dull, of course there is not much rise and not much fall, per- 
haps, in real estate. But if there be a number of transactions, 
then the real estate business will become pretty lively, and 
there are many transactions, I would say, in every kind of 
business. 

Mr. President, this method of doing business is carried on 
throughout the world. There is not a single great business 
center anywhere on earth, so far as my information goes, where 
transactions of exactly this character are not carried on. 

Suppose the enormous grain center of Chicago were forced 
to do away with its grain-exchange contracts. Would that 
stop dealing in grain? Not at all, for there is a very large 
grain exchange at Winnipeg, in Canada, there are great ex- 
changes in England, in France, in Germany, both in grain 
and in cotton. You would not stop this method of doing 
business by stopping it on the Chicago market. It has been 
in existence for a long time throughout all of these countries, 
and if we attempt to stop it, we can not prevent it from going 
on in the other countries. That is one important phase of this 
business. 

I have been in the cotton business all my life. I have had 
transactions with the New Orleans market’ and the New 
Orleans exchange all my life, and it is my sincere conviction 
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that, so far from the exchanges being the enemies of the pro- 
ducer, the producers are beneficiaries of the exchanges. 

There was quite a debate in the Senate two or three years 
age when Senator Comer was pressing his bill so strongly. 
Senator Comer at that time was a large manufacturer of 
cotton. He naturally desired to buy cotton just as cheaply as 
he could and with as little competition as possible. 

If we do away with the exchange, with all these people who 
seek to speculate in cotton, how many buyers would there be 
for the products of the farm? The cotton farmer has nothing to 
sell but cotton. If we do away with the speculative element 
on the exchanges, then the buyers will be limited to the few 
hundred mills which use the cotton. 

It would be entirely possible for those mills to form a kind 
of combination or understanding among themselves and say, 
“Well, there is a good big crop of cotton this year. We are 
satisfied the price will go down. We will not buy except from 
hand to mouth. We will force the farmers to sell. They are 
obliged to have money. There will be no buyers except our- 
selves, and we will get the cotton at a very low price.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose, while that is taking place, the 
spinners are saying, “ We will not buy now. We will wait.” 
Suppose the farmers then organize and say, “ We will not sell 
unless cotton advances $5 a bale.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. It weuld be a very good thing, I will say 
to the Senator, if the farmers could organize. Unfortunately, 
we have hundreds of thousands of cotton farmers in the United 
States and only a few hundred spinners. It is entirely possible 
to have a few hundred men of the high degree of intelligence 
that these spinners have to organize. It is not practical, I 
will say to the Senator from Alabama, for the hundreds of 
thousands of farmers to organize, many of them not having the 
same degree of intelligence and many of them having as much 
or more. It is impossible for them to organize. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator was saying that 
under a bill we recently voted for, the farm relief bill, they 
If they can organize, it would be a good thing, 
then, to get rid of the future market, would it not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; it would not, under any circum- 
stances, in my judgment, because it would take out of the mar- 
ket a great many men who now buy. It would reduce the 
number of buyers, and I, as a cotton seller, want all the buyers 
I can get. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows he never sold a bale 
of cotton to a gambler on the cotton market in his life, and 
never will, and nobody else does. They never buy it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The men who go into the market and deal 
in these contracts help to make the market active. They make 
business, and business makes activity, and business activity 
makes for success. I wish that I could believe all the farmers 
would organize under the farm relief measure. I voted for that 
measure, and I believe it will bring some degree of organization 
and some relief. 

Mr. President, I have an elaborate report on this bill which 
was made on the 20th of April last. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator does not think he 
can read that in a minute, does he? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would not follow the wonderful example 
of the Senator from Alabama and consume four or five hours 
of the time of the Senate. In a very polite and dignified way 
I was about to call to the attention of my friends in the 
Senate, who desire some real information on this difficult sub- 
ject, to the learned views of the different remarkably able men 
who are quoted herein, not my views; I do not claim any learn- 
ing along this line, but I do say that some very able men have 
testified on this subject, and they are quoted in this report. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 11 o'clock 
p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, February 24, 
1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate February 23 
(legislative day of February 22), 1927 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 


John D. Nagle, of California, to be commissioner of immigra- 
tion at the port of San Francisco, Calif. 
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REAPPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Yo be assistant to the Chief of Ordnance with the rank of 
brigadier general 
Brig. Gen. Colden L’Hommedieu Ruggles, assistant to the 
Chief of Ordnance, for the period of four years beginning March 

28, 1927, with rank from March 28, 1923. 
PostTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Elizabeth B. Tyler to be postmaster at Randsburg, Calif., in 
place of E, B. Tyler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1927. 
Meta C. Stofen to be postmaster at Sonoma, Calif., in place of 
M. C. Stoien. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 
Antionette E. Williams to be postmaster at Merced Falls, 
Calif., in place of J. H: McGregor, removed. 
COLORADO 
James F. Cohig to be postmaster at West Portal, Colo., in 
place of V. A. Kauffman, resigned. 
FLORIDA 
Williaaa H. Denmark to be postmaster at Carbur, Fla., in 
place of W. A. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 30, 1926. 
Millard C. Sullivan to be postmaster at Pinecastle, Fla. 
became presidential July 1, 1926, 
ILLINOIS 
Blanche V. Anderson to be postmaster at Leland, IIL, in place 
of B. V. Anderson. Inecumbent’s commission expired February 
19, 1927. 
Russell Young to be postmaster at Rossville, Il., in place of 


Office 


Russell Young. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1927. 

William E. Thompson to be postmaster at Ferris, Ill, in 
place of H. G. Sherman, removed. 

IOWA 

Frank P. Rotton to be postmaster at Essex, Iowa, in place 
of F. P. Rotton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
12, 1926. 

Fred A. Hall to be postmaster at Van Wert, Iowa, in place 
of F. A. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 


William J. Campbell to be postmaster at Jesup, Iowa, in 
place of Margaret Wooff, resigned. 
Merle B. Camerer to be postmaster at Oto, Iowa, in place 


of M. F. Sawin, resigned. 
MAINE 
Ralph T. Horton to be postmaster at Calais, Me., in place 
of R. T. Horton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1927. 


MARYLAND 


Farle H. Ault to be postmaster at Accident, Md., in place of 

H. Ault. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 1927. 
James W. Friend to be postmaster at Friendsville, Md., in 
place of J. W. Friend. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 4, 1927. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


to be postmaster at Bournedale, Mass., in 
Holway. Incumbent’s commission expired 


Albert Holway 
place of Albert 
August 30, 1926. 

Edgar O. Dewey to be postmaster at Reading, Mass., in place 
of E. O. Dewey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1927. 

MICHIGAN 

James W. Cobb to be pestmaster at 
place of J. W. Cobb. 
80, 1927. 

Fred R. Griffin to be postmaster at Manistique, Mich., in place 
of F. R. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 83, 
1927. 


Birmingham, Mich., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


MINNESOTA 


William B. Stewart to be postmaster at Bemidji, Minn., in 
place of W. B. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 24, 1927. 

Carl G. Hurtig to be postmaster at Buffalo Lake, Minn., in 
place of C. G. Hurtig. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 27, 1926, 

Charles C. Keller to be postmaster at Cloquet, Minn., in place 
of ©. C. Keller. Incumbent’s commission expired May 38, 1926. 

Harry 8S. Gillespie to be postmaster at Virginia, Minn., in 
place of H. 8. Gillespie. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 


vember 17, 1925. 
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Dwight M. Backman to be postmaster at Whalan, Minn. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Thomas F. Kirkpatrick to be postmaster at Hollandale, Miss., 
in place of T. F. Kirkpatrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 20, 1926. 

John L. Kirby to be postmaster at Water Valley, Miss., in 
place of J. L. Kirby. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927. 

Howard H. Smith to be postmaster at Duncan, Miss., in place 
of Minnie Davis, resigned. 

MISSOURI 

David W. Puthuff to be postmaster at Bolivar, Mo., in place 
of D. W. Puthuff. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1927. 

Catherine A. McSwiney to be postmaster at Normandy, Mo., 
in place of ©. A. McSwiney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1926. 

MONTANA 


Melvin W. Markuson to be postmaster at Dooley, Mont. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 
NEBRASKA 

Edward T. Best, jr., to be postmaster at Neligh, Nebr., in 
place of BE. T. Best, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1927. 

Myrtle L. Anderson to be postmaster at Republican City, 
Nebr., in place of M. L. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 2, 1927. 

Percy A. Brundage to be postmaster at Tecumseh, Nebr., in 
place of P. A. Brundage. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

Dayle G. Stallman to be postmaster at Petersburg, Nebr., in 
place of E. R. Beers, resigned. 

NEW MEXICO 

Ona Tudor to be postmaster at East Vaughn, N. Mex., in place 
of Ona Tudor. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1926. 

John N. Noryiel to be postmaster at Hatch, N. Mex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Lewis E. Fredenburg to be postmaster at Afton, N. Y., in place 
of L. E. Fredenburg. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1927. 

William S. White to be postmaster at Oriskany, N. Y., in 
place of W. S. White. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1927. 

William KE. Mills to be postmaster at Rose Hill, N. Y., in 
place of W. E. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Francis D. Lynch to be postmaster at Stony Point, N. Y., in 
place of F. D. Lynch. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 19, 1927. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Benjamin EB, Atkins to be postmaster at Apex, N. C., in place 
of B. E. Atkins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1927. 

Giles B. Goodson to be postmaster at Lincolnton, N. C., in place 
of C. G. Mullen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1927. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Aloysius A. Allers to be postmaster at Garrison, N. Dak., in 
Loudenbeck. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1927. 

OHIO 

Anthony L, Stanchina, jr., to be postmaster at Laferty, Ohio, 
in place of James Azallion. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 30, 1926. 

George R. Irwin to be postmaster at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
in place of G. R. Irwin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1927. 

Cora A. Emery to be postmaster at Gates Mills, Ohio, in place 
of R. L. Russell, resigned. 

Otha C. Burris to be postmaster at London, Ohio, in place of 
J. B. Emery, deceased, 

OKLAHOMA 


Clyde O. Thomas to be postmaster at Arapaho, Okla.. in 
place of E. M. Cowles. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Maud Cassetty to be postmaster at Calvin, Okla., in place of 
H. L. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired July 18, 1926. 

Clarence C. Werrell to be postmaster at Depew, Okla., iu 
place of ©. ©. Werrell. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1926. 
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James H. Sparks to be postmaster at Healdton, Okla., in 
place of J. H. Sparks. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

John P. Rookstool to be postmaster at Hominy, Okla., in 
place of G. H. Blackwood. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1927. 

Lillian BE. Whitman to be postm&ster at Catoosa, Okla., in 
place of W. W. Whitman, deceased. 

Ralph B. Bain to be postmaster at Hitchcock, Okla., in place 
of L. N. Hawkins, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Ira Ps Jones to be postmaster at Minersville, Pa., in place 
of I. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1927. 

Eli F. Poet to be postmaster at Red Lion, Pa., in place — 
Ek. F. Poet. Incumbent’s commission expired Januar 22, 192 

Robert H. Harris to be postmaster at Tamaqua, Pa., in place 
of R. H. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

Chestina M. Smith to be postmaster at Centralia, Pa., in 
place of a A. Heffner, deceased. 

Shem 8. Aurand to be postmaster at Milroy, Pa., in place of 
W. E. Brown, resigned. 

J. Ray Frankhouser to be postmaster at Newton Hamilton, 
Pa. Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


tessie A. Drips to be postmaster at Gannvalley, S. Dak., 
place of B. A. Drips. Incumbent’s commission expired Sues 
ber 8, 1925. 
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TENNESSEE 

Lulu M. Divine to be postmaster at Johnson City, Tenn., in 
place of L. M. Divine. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Thomas BE. Byran to be postmaster at Lebanon, Tenn., 
place of B. W. Burford, resigned. 

TEXAS 

Oliver S. York to be postmaster at Galveston, Tex., in place 
of O. S. York. Incumbent’s commission expired January 9, 1927. 

Herman L. Stulken to be postmaster at Hallettsville, Tex., 
in place of G. A. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 28, 1926. 


in 


UTAH 
William T. Boyle to be postmaster at Beaver, Utah., > place 
of W. T. Boyle. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 


VERMONT 

Earle H. Fisher to be postmaster at Danville, Vt., in place 
of A. BE. Currier. Incumbent’s commission expired February 10, 
1926. 

WASHINGTON 

Andrew J. Cosser to be postmaster at Port Angeles, 
place of A. J. Cosser. Incumbent’s commission 
3, 1927. 


Wash., 

in expires 

March 
wromina 

George J. Snyder to be postmaster at Glendo, Wyo., in place 
of G. J. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired , September 
8, 1926. 

Edward Bottomley 
place of Edward Bottomley. 
February 24, 1927. 

James E. Hamilton to be postmaster at Meeteetse, Wyo. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 


to be postmaster at Kleenburn, Wyo., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Exceutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 2 
(legislative day of February 22), 1927 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
John D. Nagle to be commissioner of immigration for the 
port of San Francisco, Calif. . 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Alexander C. Birch to be United States attorney, southern 
district of Alabama. 
A. V. McLane to be United States attorney, middle district 
of Tennessee. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Stanley Borthwick to be United States marshal, southern 


district of Ohio. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 


Charles Gilbert Boise to be register of land office, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 





! 
ILLINOIS 


Israel R. Krause, 
Charles E. Smith, 
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GENERAL OFFICERS IN THE ARMY—By APPOINTMENT 
To be brigadier general, reserve 

Mortimer Drake Bryant. 

Harold Montfort Bush. 

George Rathbone Dyer. 

Charles Irving Martin. 

Edward Caswell Shannon. 

Burke Haddan Sinclair, 

Samuel Gardner Waller. 


POSTMASTERS 


Perey Gaston, Centralia. 
sahne EB. Cornilsen, 
Walter C. 


Chicago Heights. 
Forest Park. 
KENTUCKY 

Charles A. Bickford, Hellier. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

George R. Steiger, Albion. 

William D. First, Conneaut Lake. 

Joseph A. Haniey, Erie. 

Edwin W. Dye, Lawrenceville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Claud I. Force, Clear Lake. 

Leo D. Houk, Colome. 

Ernest F, Roth, Columbia. 

Java. 

Lemmon. 

Arnold Poulsen, Lennox. 

Garfield G. Tunell, Mobridge. 

James E. McLaughlin, Onida. 

Albert P. Monell, Stickney. 

Joseph Matt, Vivian. 

Olof Nelson, 


Yunker, 


Yankton. 
TEXAS 
James J. Dickerson, Paris. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, February 23, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, 
the following prayer 


| Lord God of Hosts, let Thy infinite love cast out all fear. 
| We would have our prayer be the voice of gratitude, the 
| voice of holy ambition to advance to higher degrees of knowl- 
edge and wisdom until the perfect day. Oh, let us serve Thee 
with the spirit of good cheer and our country with deep 
appreciation. Endow us with a wise, comprehensive outlook 
|< on the things of life. With hearty delight may we seek to do 
Thy will. May we be worthy to love, fortified to suffer, and 
courageous, to persevere. Waken in all of us a sentiment of 
e | praise and manifest Thy self in that which we do to-day. In 
the name of Jesus. Amen. 


D. D., offered 





The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15641) entitled “An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes,” and that the Senate 
insists upon its amendments numbered 25 and 27 to the said 
bill, 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House on Senate bills of the following titles: 

§. 5596. An act granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island: 

S. 2849. An act to provide for an additional Federal district 
for North Carolina ; 

§. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of South Dakota and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of 
the waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and 
other streams in which such States are jointly interested; and 


~ 
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S. 4876. An act providing for the erection of a monument on 


Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the 
first successful human attempt in history at power-driven 
airplane flight. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 


out amendment House bill of the following title: 
HI. R. 11064. An act for the relief of R. W. Hilderbrand. 


rhe message also announced that the Senate had passed Sen- 
ate concurrent resolution of the following title, in which the 


concurrence of the House is requested: 

Concurrent resolution to provide for the print- 
ing of 75,000 copies of address delivered to the American people 
in the House of Representatives on February 22, 1927, on the 
proposed celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed Sen- 
ate joint resolution of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 154. Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
nets of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a compact 
between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana 
for allocating the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes. 

The also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
House concurrent resolution of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 57. Concurrent resolution inviting the full co- 
operation of the legislatures and the chief executives of the re- 
spective States and Territories of the United States in the cele- 
bration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill H. R. 13446, entitled “An act to restore 
the rate of postage of 1 cent each to private mailing or post 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and 
nerees to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees 


S. Con. Res. 28. 


message 


cards, 


on the part of the Senate Mr. Moses, Mr. PuHripps, and Mr. | 
McKELLAR. 
The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 


amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill S. 2615, 
“An act to authorize common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to transport any blind person, accompanied by a 
guide, for one fare.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill 8S. 2141, entitled “An act conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any claims which the Assiniboine Indians 
may have against the United States, and for other purposes.” 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled Senate bills and joint resolution of the following titles, 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 722. An act to authorize the selection of certain publicly 
owned lands by the State of Oregon; 

S. 2714. An act to authorize the cancellation, under certain 
conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments 
held in trust by the United States; 

S.4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested; 

S.4812. An act amending the statutes of the United States 
as to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with re- 
gard to the granting of letters patent for inventions and with 
regard to interfering patents ; 

S.4910. An act granting certain lands to the State of New 
Mexico for the use and benefit of New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, for the purpose of conducting edu- 
cational, demonstrative, and experimental development with 
livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; 

8.4957. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
allowing an appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is final 
except for the ordering of an accounting ; 

S. 4974. An act to amend and reenact an act, entitled “ United 
States cotton futures act,” approved Angust 11, 1916, as 
amended ; 

S. 5082. An act authorizing an appropriation of $8,600,000 for 
the purchase of seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be supplied 
to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the United States, and 
for other purposes ; 


_ ws momen mene ema 
ie ee 
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S. 5585. An act to extend the time for construction of a bridge 
across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River, near the 
cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk. 
State of Virginia; 

8.5588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Big 
Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at 
Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; 

S. 5598. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; . 

8. 5620. An act granting the consent of Congress to John R. 
Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L, Brown, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; 

S. J. Res. 120, Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State established in accordance with 
the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p, 298) ; 

S. 2849. An act to provide for an additional Federal district 
for North Carolina ; 

8. 4876. An act providing for the erection of a monument on 
Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the 
first successful human attempt in history at power-driven air 
plant flight; 

§. 5596. An act granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; and 

1. R. 11064. An act for the relief of R. W. Hilderbrand. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
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| United States for his approval the following bills: 


H. R. 11278. 
Henry Clay: 

H. R. 14842. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a 
point opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, 
Ohio ; 

II. R. 14920. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Development 
Co. for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River near 
Steubenville, Ohio,” approved May 7, 1926; and 

H. R. 16775. An‘ act to limit the application of the internal- 
revenue tax upon passage tickets. 


An act to authorize the erection of a statue of 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
message which has just come from the Senate indicates thal 
the Senate has approved the report of the conference committee 
on the Navy appropriation bill and insists upon its amendment 
earrying three cruisers into the bill. Your committee plans to 
take up the conference report on the House side to-morrow 
morning immediately following the disposition of preliminary 
business upon the Speaker’s desk. There is so much interest in 
this subject that we have felt we ought to notify the House at 
this time so that everybody will be apprised of what our 
pregram is, 

Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it the gentleman’s intention to disagree to 
the Senate amendment on the cruiser proposition and insist on 
the House attitude? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will say that is embodied in the conference 
report. , 

Mr. MILLER. I noticed that in the conference report, but I 
did not know whether there was some later attitude on the 
proposition, 

Mr. FRENCH. No. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee to ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table and put upon its 
passage Senate bill 5699, relating to the admission of cancl 
dates to the Naval Academy, a similar bill having been favor- 


ably reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs and awe 
tis 


the calendar. The committee authorized me to make 


motion. 








1927 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia calls up Senate 
pill 5699, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to fix the age limits 
for candidates for admission to the United States Naval Academy,” 
approved May 14, 1918, be amended by the addition of the following 
proviso : 

“ Provided further, That the foregoing shall not be held to exclude 
the admission of a candidate the twentieth anniversary of whose birth 
occurs on the 1st day of April of the calendar year in which he shall 
enter.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 4305, to authorize the sale, 
under provisions of the act of March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45), 
of surplus War Department real property, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 4305, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what does this bill involve? 

Mr. JAMES. It involves the sale of posts no longer used, 
like Fort Wayne, in my State, and other places. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. How many are involved? 

Mr. JAMES. I suppose about 10 or 12, 

Mr. McKEOWN, Has it been reported favorably by the! 
committee? 

| 


SD 


Mr. JAMES. It was unanimously reported by the committee. | 
Most of the money comes out of my own State of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, | 
authorized to sell or cause to be sold, under the provisions of the 
act of March 12, 1926, the several tracts or parcels of real property 
hereinafter designated, or any portion .thereof, upon determination by 
him that said tracts or parcels are no longer needed for military 
purposes, and to execute and deliver in the name of the United States 
and in its behalf any and all contracts, conveyances, or other instru- 
ments necessary to effectuate such sale and conveyance: 

Name of reservation—Fort Wayne, Mich.; Fort Hayes, Ohio; Matan- 


The | 





zas Military Reservation, Fla. (excepting approximately 1 acre on | 
which is located an old Spanish fortification declared a national | 
monument by proclamation of the President under date of October | 


15, 1924); Camp Upton, N. Y.; Lafayette Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(lot in) ; Odd Fellows Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (9,040 square feet) ; 
American Mechanics Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (six lots) ; .Washing- 
ton Point, Norfolk, Va.; Fort McPherson Target Range, Waco, Ga.; 
Fort Moultrie Rifle Range, S. C.; Fort Hunt, Va.; Fort Washington, Md. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 2, in line 3, strike out “ Fort Hayes, Ohio”; in line 8 strike 
out “ Lafayette Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. (lot in) ; Odd Fellows Ceme- | 
tery, Philadelphia (9,040 square feet) ; American Mechanics Cemetery, 
Philadelphia, Pa, (six lots); Washington Point, Norfolk, Va.”; in line | 
14 strike out “ Fort Moultrie Rifle Range, 8. C.; Fort Hunt, Va.; Fort 
Washington, Md.,” and insert “Coronado Beach Military Reservation, 
Coronado, Calif. (part, approximately 33 acres) ; Omaha Depot, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. (part, approximately 13 

res).” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question of the gentleman 
from Michigan. What protection has the Government as to 
the manner of the sale of this property, and has that been 
properly safeguarded? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The matter of the sale will be properly 
cared for so that it will bring a fair and reasonable price? 

Mr. JAMES. We have all the safeguards that were in the 


previous bill passed a year ago. 
Mr. McKEOWN. 
bill? 
Mr. JAMES. They do. 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 


Do the safeguards in that bill apply to this 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of H. R. 17248, to authorize appropria- 
tions for construction at military posts, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House bill 17245, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $8,491,000; to be expended for the construction and 
installation at military posts of such buildings and utilities and appur- 
tenances thereto as, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, may be 
necessary, as follows: Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, hospital, $190,000; 
Camp Meade, Md., hospital, $150,000 (at an estimated total cost of 
$450,000) ; New Primary Flying School, San Antonio, Tex., barracks, 
$700,000 ; noncemmissioned officers’ quarters, $156,000; officers’ quar- 
ters, $1,020,000; Fort Benning, Ga., barracks, $500,000; Fort Riley, 
Kans., officers’ quarters, $126,000; Camp Lewis, Wash., hospital, $97,- 
000; Fort Humphreys, Va., barracks, $160,000; Maxwell Field, Ala., 
officers’ quarters, $40,000; Camp Devens, Mass., hospital, $100,000; 
Camp Lewis, Wash., barracks, $500,000; Fort Bliss, Tex., noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters, $300,000; Brooks Field, Tex., officers’ quarters, 
$200,000 ; barracks, $164,000; Selfridge Field, Mich., hospital, $50,000; 
Panama Pepartment, Canal Zone, for the Air Corps barracks, $560,000 ; 
noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $126,000; officers’ quarters, $400,- 
000; Bolling Field, D. C., barracks, $240,000; Fort Bragg, N. C., bar- 
racks, $262,000; Rockwell Field, Calif., barracks, $240,000; noncom- 
missioned officers’ quarters, $78,000; officers’ quarters, $200,000; Scott 
Field, IL, hospital, $100,000; Fort Jay, N. Y., barracks, $300,000; 
officers’ quarters, Military Academy, West Point, $216,000; Kelly Field, 


We would like to know what is in the 


| Tex., barracks, $316,000; officers’ quarters, $100,000; Camp McClellan, 


Ala., barracks, $300,000; Camp Meade, Md., barracks, $300,000; Camp 


Devens, Mass., barracks, $300,000: Provided, That any unexpended 


| balances or combined unexpended balances of any of the above amounts 


shall be available interchangeably for appropriation on any of the 
hospitals, barracks, or noncommissioned officers’ quarters herein au- 


thorized. 


With the following committee amendment: 
12, aftei “ Zone” 


On page 2, 
Corps.” 


Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. All of these 
money that the War Department 
of property? 

Mr. JAMES. Most of it: yes. However, I talked with the 
Director of the Budget and he wanted a bill sent up this time 
that when he sends in his estimates next December he 
much to authorize. A certain part of it the 
Director of the Budget will take out of the general Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. But most of the money will come out of 
funds secured from the sale of surplus war property? 


in line the word insert “for the Air 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


amounts come out of the 
has on hand from the sale 


Mr. JAMES. Yes; that is correct. It is like the bill we 
just passed. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 


sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp an address I 
made before the Lincoln Post No. 17, of the American Legion, 
at Washington, D. C., January 6, 1927. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address: 
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The honor you have conferred upon me by according me the privi- 
lege ssing Lincoln Post No. 17 of the American Legion is appre- 
ciated, and | take this opportunity to pay my respects to your nation- 
wide o1 which typifies and embodies the very best con- 
n life and in American tradition. 

The word “ Legion” can not be separated from the word “American,” 
for had there been no sacrifice on the field of battle there would be no 
American Nation of freemen 

Neither can we separate the word “ American” from the great men 
that founded and preserved our Nation. 

When you named your post you were indeed happy in the selection 
of the name * Lincoln,” because he typifies the ideals for which you 
fought Ile is the great champion of humanity and the great foe of 
tyranny. 


of addr« 


yanization, 


tained in America 





In 1842, when Lincoln was 33 years old, he was invited to deliver an 
address on the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the birthday of 
Washington Ile made no reference to Washington until the closing 
paras when he paid him the following tribute: 

“This is the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the birthday of 
Washington We are met to celebrate this day. Washington is the 
nime on earth—-long since mightiest in the cause of civil 
liberty ; still mightiest in moral reformation. On that name a eulogy 
is expected. It can not be. To add brightness to the sun or glory to 
the name Washington is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. In 
solemn awe pronounce the name, and in its naked, deathless splendor 
leave it shining on.” 

Little did Lincolp 
Washington can 
that than 

or 


raph 
mightiest 
ot 


suspect that all he then said in regard to 
applied with propriety to Lincoln himself now 
a hundred years have passed since his birthday. 
of this nature our minds revert to the two great 
documents which were instrumental, the one in procuring, 
preserving our independence and our _ liberties—the 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, 
which, however, like Lincoln and Washington, must be contrasted, 
rather than compared. : 

The Declaration of Independence proclaims an equality that never 


be 
nere 

occasions 
historical 
the in 
Declaration of 


other 


did and never can exist. It was by nature revolutionary, and there- 
fore destructive rather than constructive. It well served its intended 
purpose by stimulating patriotic instincts and crystallizing latent 
hatred against unwarranted interference with local government and 
the rights of the individual. 


On the other hand, the Constitution makes no mention of equality, 
does not appeal to sentiment or seek to arouse popular acclaim, but 
ii is supremely constructive. It set up a type of government for which 


there existed no precedent, and set forth, for the first time in all 
history in comprehensive and convincing form, the fundamental and 


primary purposes for which governments should exist: 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 


fect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 


Yor clarity and common sense no language in all literature, unless 
it be found in Holy Writ, approaches the preamble to the Constitution. 
Ilere we find no intimation ef aggression, oppression, or suppression, 
and when all nations adopt in good faith these principles we can beat 
our swords into plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks, neither 
learn war any more, 

That a declaration of liberty, equality, and fraternity, even when 
theoretically established by a victorious war and when people are free 
from governmental restraint, can not produce prosperity or promote 
general welfare is clearly shown by statements of Washington written 


after the Revolutionary War, but prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. On October 7, 1785, he wrote: 

‘We are descending into the vale of confusion and darkness.” 

On July 26, 1786: 

“It is shameful and disgusting. We seem either not capable or not 
willing to take care of ourselves.” 

On August 1, 1786: 


“Your sentiments, that our affairs are drawing rapidly to a crisis, 
accord with my own. What, then, is te be done? Would to God that 
wine may be taken in time to avert the consequences we 
bave but too much reason to apprehend.” 

November 5, 1786: 

“No clouded 
verging to anarchy and confusion.” 
1786: 


measures 


day was ever more than the present. We are fast 


December 26, 
‘1 feel, my dear General Knox, infinitely more than I can express 


to you for the disorders which have arisen in these States. Good God! 
Who could bave foreseen or predicted them?” 


The Constitution having been adopted, the clouds of uncertainty, 
contusion, and anarchy begin to dissipate. 
On June 38, 1790, Washington wrote: 


“¥ou have doubtless been informed from time to time of the happy 
progress of our affairs. The principal difficulties seem in a great meas- 
ure to have been surmounted.” 
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On July 19, 1791: 

“The United States enjoys a scene of prosperity and tranquillity 
under the new Government that could hardly have been hoped for.” 

On July 20, 1791: 

“Our public credit stands on that high ground which three years ago 
it would have been considered as a species of madness to have foretold.” 

Bear in mind that Washington was writing about the same people 
in the same place, tilling the same soil and warmed by the same sun, 
but under different governmental conditions. 

The Declaration of Independence, were it not for the conservative and 
constructive provisions of the Constitution, would be little more than 
a sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. Had the Constitution provided 
for a democracy rather than for a representative Republic, then students 
of history, with few exceptions, agree that the Revolutionary War 
would have been fought in vain, for it would have produced more anid 
greater evils thun it cured. 

Lincoln, in his Cooper Institute address, said: 


“Now, and here, let me guard a little against being misunde: 
stood. I do not mean to say we are bound to follow implicitly in 


whatever our fathers did. * * * What I do say is that, if we 
would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any case, 
we should do so upon evidence so conclusive, and argument so clear, 
that even their great authority, fairly considered and weighed, can 
not stand.” 

In this connection it is well to remember that most, if not al) of 
our major political ills have been caused by constitutional amendments 
and radical departures from the principles of government that were 
early sanctioned by custom and precedent. Perhaps there would have 
been no Civil War had it not been for the tenth amendment. Direct 
and unequal taxation, direct election of Senators, the primary system 
of nominations, the multiplicity of bureaus with their clerk-made 
laws, and the recent unprecedented extension of the police powers of 
the Federal Government are nothing less than the removal of the 
ancient landmarks so carefully placed by our forefathers. 

A representative Republic such as was provided in the Constitution 
brought order out of chaos and has stood the test of time. It is one 
of the richest political heritages of the ages, and we of this genera- 
tion will deserve and receive contempt and condemnation if we fai! 
to protect it and preserve it in its essential principles, so that it 
may benefit and bless those who are destined to live in the days and 
years that are to come, 


UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table and consider Senate joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 156) authorizing the Secretary of War to lend 
tents and camp equipment for the use of the reunion of tlie 
United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Tampa, Fla., in 
April, 1927. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au 
thorized to lend, at his discretion, to the reunion committee of the 
United Confederate Veterans, for use in connection with the Thirty 
seventh Annual Reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be 
held at Tampa, Fla., on April 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1927, such tents and other 
camp equipment as may be required at said reunion: Provided, That 
no expense shall be caused the United States by the delivery and r« 
turn of said property, the same to be delivered to said committee at 
such time prior to the holding of said reunion as may be agreed upon 
by the Secretary of War and Sumter L. Lowry, sr., general chairman 
of said reunion committee: And provided further, That the Secretar 
of War, before delivering said property, shall take from said Sumter 
L. Lowry, sr., a good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said 
property in good order and condition, and the whole without expense 
to the United States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


MRS. EMILY MARTIN 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanl- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, down in Wilson County, 
Tenn., Mrs. Emily Martin is to-day celebrating her one hun 
dredth birthday. It is a fine thing to have attained such 4 
venerable age. It is still more to have served throughout a long 
life as a brave, useful, and Christian woman and mother, as 
Mrs. Martin has. 
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Mrs. Martin was born in the village of Alexandria, Smith 
County, Tenn., on February 23, 1827. She is the daughter of 
William J. Bomar and wife, Elizabeth Terry. Her father was 
a Christian minister who had emigrated to Tennessee early in 
the 1800's from Essex County, Va., where he was born. At 4 
years of age, her parents removed to a farm near the village of 
Gladeville, in Wilson County. The house in which they lived 
wis a substantial one, built, as was common in that time, of 
hewn cedar logs. The farm subsequently passed into the own- 
ership of her sister’s husband, Samuel W. Sherrill, who built a 
new dwelling but preserved the old Bomar house. The latter, 
many years afterwards, was removed from the spot intact and 
is even yet in good condition and is the residence of a great- 
grandson, Tolbert F. Robinson, who owns a part of the old 
Sherrill farm. 

On March 5, 1843, when only 16 years of age, Emily Bomar 
married Thomas Stacy Martin, and in 1849 she and her bus- 
band came to live on the spot where she now resides. A new 
dwelling was built a few years later, but the original dwelling 
was preserved as a part of it, and is still in good condition. 
liere the Martins lived and brought up their children. Here 
the husband died in 1908, and here the widow now lives in her 
green old age. 

Mrs. Martin is the mother of four children—William L., who 
served as a brave soldier in the Confederate Army and died in 
1924 at the age of 81; Frank and Thomas A., both of whom 
are now deceased, and Mrs. Victoria Atkinson, who is yet 
living. Mrs. Martin has 17 grandchildren living, 41 great- 
grandchildren, and 2 great-great-grandchildren. 

Mrs. Martin’s father, William J. Bomar, attained the age of 
91. Of her full brothers and sisters, three lived until about 80, 
and one, Riley Bomar, died at San Saba, Tex., a few years 
ago, at the age of 99. 

Mrs. Martin, despite her great age, remains in a good state 
of health and in full possession of her memory and other 
mental faculties. She goes to the family table for every meal 
and frequently performs little tasks about the house, greatly 
pleased to feel that she is still useful. Her appetite and diges- 
tion are good, and she sleeps like a child. She remains rather 
plump of person, Her complexion is clear, her eyes are large 
and blue, and holds even yet some traces of the unusual beauty 
of person and spirit which was hers in her prime. 

Mrs. Martin has been a member of the Baptist Church for 
nearly 75 years. She is fond of conversation and yet retains 
her interest in neighborhood news and in public affairs. In 
1920, when the vote was conferred upon women, she went 
several miles to the polling place to cast her first ballot. 

Such are a few points of the life story of this grand old 
woman. Universally loved and respected, ripe in years, and 
full of faith in God and confidence in her fellow creatures— 
loving all and beloved of all, she is the model by which all good 
men and women might hope to shape their lives. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 152 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
152) be recommitted to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
to object, has the gentleman 
Texas, Mr. Box? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
upon the matter to-day. 
later. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
consulted the gentleman from 


Yes; the committee voted 
We will bring out a perfected bill 


OIL AND GAS MINING LEASES UPON UNALLOTTED LANDS WITHIN 


EXECUTIVE ORDER INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs I call up and move to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (S. 4893) to authorize oil and gas mining leases 
upon unallotted lands within Executive order Indian reserva- 
tions, which is substantially the same as the bill H. R. 15021, 
already favorably reported to the House by the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and pass the same. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the bill—— 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, is this claimed to be a privileged 
matter? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kavsas is about to 
make a point of order. 
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Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I make a point of order that the 
bill is not a proper one to be considered by the House, but 
rather by the Committee of the Whole House, for the reason it 
involves the transfer of the property of the Government in the 
way of an alienation; and it involves a charge against the 
Treasury. Because of these two features of the bill it is one 
essentially to be considered in the Committee of the Whole 
House, where it has not yet been considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
point of order that the bill is properly on the Union Calendar 
and hence there is no matter of privilege concerned in calling 
it up, as has been done by the gentleman from Arizona. The 
Chair will be glad to hear argument, and the Chair would like 
to say to the House that in his opinion this is a very important 
matter and would like the attention of the House during the 
argument. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
briefly. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire to 
proceed now or the gentleman from Arizona? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, would it not be in 
order for the gentleman now to show that his motion is in 
order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be now in order 
for the gentleman from Arizona to show that his motion is a 
proper one. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
wishes to make a brief statement, if the gentleman from Ari- 
zona will yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand, Mr. Speaker, this is a case 
where interest has accumulated on money to the credit of the 
Indians in the Treasury. Am I right about that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, sir. I will state to the gentleman from 
Tilinois there is no such issue involved in this bill. No money 
has as yet accumulated in the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman, 
first, if he is authorized by direction of the committee to make 
this motion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was directed by a vote of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs in regular session to make this motion. The 
authority was granted to me after the Senate bill had passed, a 
similar House bill already being on the calendar. Therefere 
I am acting wholly within the rule in every respect. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair suggest to the gentleman he 
would like particularly to hear argument as to whether this is 
property of the United States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, section 2 of Rule XXIV, which 
authorizes this procedure, reads as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard 


3usiness on the Speaker's table shall be disposed of as follows: 
* o “ * > * 
House bills with Senate amendments which do not require considera- 
tion in a Committee of the Whole may be at once disposed of as the 
House may determine, as may also Senate bills substantially the 
as House bills already favorably reported by a committee of the House, 
and not required to be considered in Committee of the Whole, be dis 
posed of in the same manner on motion directed to be made by such 
committee. 


same 


It will be observed that the rule says nothing about on what 
calendar the House bill may be placed. The and only 
question is whether the Senate bill requires consideration in 
Committee of the Whole. The bill S. 4898, which, in fact, is 
identical with H. R. 15021, does not require such consideration. 

Bills which require consideration in Committee of the Whole 


sole 


| Tlouse on the state of the Union are defined in section 3 of 


Rule XXIII, as follows: 


All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the people; 
all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making ap 
propriations of money or property, or requiring such appropriation to 
be made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations already made, 
or releasing any liability to the United States for money or property, 
or referring any claim to the Court of Claims, shal! be first considered 





in a Committee of the Whole, and a point of order under this rule 
shall be good at any time before the consideration of a bil! has 


commenced. 


The first section of the bill merely provides that the same law 
which now authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, with consent 
of the tribal council, to make oil and gas leases on treaty reser- 
vations shall also apply to reservations created by Executive 
order. It can not be maintained that this section disposes of 
any property of the United States, because the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly decided that the right of the Indians to use and 
occupy the lands within an Executive-order reservation is the 
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same as within a treaty reservation. In each instance the lands 
are held by the United States in trust for the Indians. 

On May 27, 1924, the then Attorney General, Hon. Harlan F. 
Stone, now a justice of the Supreme Court, rendered an opinion 
in which he said: 


When, by an Executive order, public lands are set aside, either as a 
new Indian reservation or an addition to an old one, without further 
language indicating that the action is a mere temporary expedient, such 
lands are thereafter properly known and designated as an “ Indian 
reservation ’; and so long, at least, as the order continues in force, 
the Indians have the right of occupancy and use and the United States 
has the title in fee. 


Attorney General Stone then quoted from the case of Spauld- 
ing v, Chandler (160 U. S. 394), which involved an Executive- 
order Indian reservation, in which the Supreme Court held: 

It has been settled by repeated adjudications of this court that the 
fee of the lands in this country in the original occupation of the Indian 
tribes was from the time of the formation of this Government vested 
in the United States. The Indian title as against the United States 
was merely a title and right to the perpetual occupancy of the land, 
with the privilege of using it in such mode as they saw fit until such 
right of had been surrendered to the Government. When 
Indian reservations were created, elther by treaty or Executive order, 
the Indians held the land by the same character of title, to wit, the 
right to possess and occupy the lands for the uses and purposes desig- 
nated. 


Near the close of the Attorney General's opinion he states this 
final conclusion, based upon a review of all the applicable court 
decisions and acts of Congress: 

The matter here, however, is that neither the courts nor 
Congress have made any distinction as to the character or extent of 
the Indian rights as between Executive-order reservations and reser- 
vations established by treaty or act of Congress. 


occupation 


important 


On March 1, 1926, the Supreme Court canceled a patent, issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior over 50 years prior thereto to 
the State of Minnesota, for the reason that the land in ques- 


tion was within an Indian reservation. The decision of the 
court in the case of United States v. Minnesota reads: 


While the grant as extended to Minnesota was a grant in praesenti, 
it was restricted to lands which were then public. The restriction was 
not expressed, but implied according to a familiar rule. That rule is, 


that lands which have been appropriated or reserved for a lawful 
purpose are not public and are to be regarded as impliedly excepted 
from subsequent laws, grants, and disposals which do not specially 
disclose a purpose to include them. 


Since this entire bill relates to lands or the proceeds of lands 
which are not public but Indian lands it does not require con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole under Rule XXIII. I 
refer to paragraph 846 of the House Manual (page 383) which 
reads : 

Indian lands have not been considered “ property” of the Govern- 
ment within the meaning of the rule, 


The citations there given to volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, 
sections 4844 and 4845, are as follows: 
August 12, the Speaker laid before the House the bill of 
the Senate (S, 4207) extending the time of payment to the purchasers 


On 1899, 


of land of the Omaha Tribe of Indians in Nebraska, and for other 
purposes 

Mr. W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, made the point of order 
that the said bill should receive its first consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. The Speaker, Mr. 
teed, overruled the said point, on the ground that the bill on its 
face made no appropriation of money or property. 

On March 12, 1890, Mr. Bishop W. Perkins, of Kansas, called up 
and the House proceeded to the consideration of the bill of the House 
(H. R. 856) to amend section 1 and section 9 of an act entitled “ An 
act to authorize the Denison & Washita Valley Railroad Co. to 
construct and operate a railway through the Indian Territory, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 1, 1886, reported with an amend- 
ment This land was the property of the Indians and not public 
lands belonging to the Government. 

Mr. Benton McMillin, of Tennessee, made the point of order that 
under the rule quoted the Dill must receive the first consideration in 


a Committee of the Whole. “After debate on the point of order, the 
overruled the same on the ground that the bill granted the 


right of way and did not appropriate public land.” 


Speaker 
spear 


The second section of the bill deals with the disposal of the 
proceeds from lands belonging to Indians. The Supreme Court 
having decided that such lands are not public lands, then the 
proceeds thereof are not money or property within the meaning 
of rule 23. Neither does the section make any appropriation of 
money. The Speaker will note that the bill merely states that 
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the sums derived from rentals, royalties, and bonuses shall be 
available for appropriation, but no actual appropriation is 
either made or authorized to be made. All that is accom- 
plished by section 2 is the creation of a trust fund, and the 
Iiouse Manual, on page 3878, states that a bill “relating to 
money in the Treasury in trust is not governed by the rule.” 
Section 4835 of Hinds’ Precedents is there cited as follows: 


A bill relating to money coming into the Treasury in trust for 
specifically indicated purposes was held not to require consideration 
in Committee of the Whole. On April 24, 1878, the House proceeded 
to consider the bill (S, 15) to alter and amend “ An act to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean,” ete. 

The bill having been read, Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
made the point of order that the bill must be considered in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, under rule 112. 

The Speaker overruled the point of order on the ground that it did not 
apply to money coming into the Treasury of the United States in trust 
for purposes which are specifically indicated. 


FEBRUARY 


Section 3 of the bill provides a means whereby taxes may 
be paid to the States, but does not impose any Federal tax upon 
the people as mentioned in rule 23. The sums so levied and 
collected are not to be paid from any Federal money, but tribal 
funds or by the lessees. Therefore nothing in the section re- 
quires that the bill be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Neither does section 4 come within the rule because it is 
purely a legislative limitation upon the authority of the Presi- 
dent to change the boundaries of Indian reservations. 

The fifth and last section relates solely to the relief of those 
who made applications under the general leasing act of 1920. 
The section does not involve any tax or any appropriation of 
money or property. The bill consists of but five sections, in no 
one of which, either upon its face or actually, involves any 
public money or property. Such being the nature of the Senate 
bill it does not require consideration in Committee of the Whole, 
and under the authority granted by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs I am entitled to call it up from the Speaker's table for 
immediate consideration by the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a word on 
this to indicate what the viewpoint in the Committee on Appro- 
priations has always been in matters of this sort. This bill 
provides in section 2 that the proceeds from rentals and roy- 
alties or bonuses of oil and gas and so on shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Indians 
and that upon the amount so deposited 4 per cent interest shall 
accrue. The accrued interest, of course, always is credited to 
the principal sum. It is true that it does create a contingent 
liability, but the language of section 2 of this bill does not 
make a charge against the Treasury in the sense that it appro- 
priates, but does reserve to the Congress the right to appropriate 
out of the aggregate of the two sums, viz, the principal sum 
received for rents and the accumulated interest. The charge 
does not go against the Treasury until the appropriation made 
by the Congress at some future time is passed and signed by the 
President of the United States. So I think the bill is properly 
on the House Calendar and subject to the motion made by the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HaypbEn]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I might further advise the Speaker that it 
has been customary for more than a half century to deposil 
Indians moneys in the Treasury in special trust funds at 
interest. Since the money is held for the Indians as an in- 
vestment, interest is periodically credited by a bookkeeping 
arrangement. It was also the custom for many years for the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, to expend such trust funds without action by Congress. 
This procedure resulted in complaints from the Indians, and 
in some instances formed the basis for claims against the 
United States. 

In order to provide for a better supervision of the expendi- 
tures of Indian funds Congress, section 27 of the Indian ap- 
propriation act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 159), declared 
that— 

On the first Monday in December, 1917, and annually thereafter, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives estimates of the amounts of the receipts 
to, and expenditures which the Secretary of the Interior recommends 
to be made for the benefit of the Indians from, all tribal funds of 
Indians for the ensuing fiscal year; and such statement shall show 
(first) the total amounts estimated to be received from any and all 
sources whatsoever, which will be placed to the credit of each tribe 
of Indians, in trust or otherwise, at the close of the ensuing fiscal 
year, (second) an analysis showing the amounts which the Federal 
Government is directed and required by treaty stipulations and agree- 
ments to expend from each of said funds or from the Federal Treas- 
ury, giving references to the existing treaty or agreement or statute, 
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(third) the amounts which the Secretary of the Interior recommends 
to be spent from each of the tribal funds held in trust or otherwise, 
and the purpose for which said amounts are to be expended, and said 
statement shall show the amounts which he recommends to be dis- 
pursed (a) for per capita payments in money to the Indians, (b) 
for salaries or compensation of officers and employees, (c) for com- 
pensation of counsel and attorney fees, and (d) for support and 
civilization: Provided, That thereafter no money shall be expended 
from Indian tribal funds without specific appropriation by Congress 
cacept as follows: Equalization of allotments, education of Indian 
children in accordance with ewisting law, per capita and other pay- 
ments, all of which are hereby continued in full force and effect: 
Provided further, That this shall not change existing law with ref- 
erence to the Five Civilized Tribes. 


This change in the Jaw in no manner affected the ownership 
of such funds. It still remained the property of the Indians, 
held in trust by the United States for their use and benefit. 
‘The fact that the Federal Government holds such money as 
a trustee is emphasized in section 2 of the bill by the proviso 
which requires the Indians through their tribal council to be 
consulted in regard to its expenditure. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the point of order 
which I make is that Senate bill 4893, now proposed to be sub- 
stituted for House bill 15021, provides for appropriating the 
property of the United States and also contains a charge against 
the people and the Treasury. The material part of Senate bill 
{S03 reads as follows: ’ 

Sec. 2. That the proceeds from rentals, royalties, or bonuses of oil 
lands within Executive-order Indian reservations 
or withdrawals shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the tribe of Indians for whose benefit the reservation 
or withdrawal was created or who are using and occupying the land 
and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum and be 
available for appropriation by Congress for expenses in connection with 
the supervision of the development and operation of the oil and gas 
industry and for the use and benefit of such Indians: Provided, That 
said Indians or their tribal council shall be consulted in regard to the 
expenditure of such money, but no per capita payment shall be made 
except by act of Congress. 


and gas leases upon 


The rule of the House which 1 seek to invoke and have applied 
is as follows: 


(Section 3, Rule XXIII, p. 385, House Manual) 


All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the people, 
all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making appro- 
priations of money or property, or requiring such appropriation to be 
made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations already made, or 
releasing 
referring any claim to the Court of Claims shall be first considered in 
a Committee of the Whole, and a point of order under this rule shall 
be good at any time before the consideration of a bill has commenced. 


Section 2 of Senate bill 4893 provides for an appropriation 
of Government property in this—that it provides that rentals, 
royalties, or bonuses of oil and gas leases upon lands within 
Executive-order reservations or withdrawals shall be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of certain tribes 
of Indians. 

The bill further provides that when said money is placed in 
the Treasury to the credit of the Indians the Government sball 
pay 4 per cent interest thereon. The oil and gas in and under 
EXxecutive-order reservations and withdrawals is the property 
of the United States. Why is it the property of the Govern- 
ment? The withdrawals have been made from the public do- 
main which belongs to the Government. The President has no 
constitutional or legislative authority to transfer the oil and 
gas rights in the Government lands to Indians or other persons 
in the manner in which these withdrawals were made. And I 
herewith quote the wording of one withdrawal involving 250,000 
acres of land included in this bill: 


It is hereby ordered that the following-described lands in the Terri- 
tories of Arizona and Utah be, and the same are, withheld from sale 
and settlement and set apart as a reservation for Indian purposes. 
(Chester A. Arthur.) 


In this withdrawal it will be noted that no particular tribe of 
Indians was mentioned. In an action brought by the Govern- 
ment against permit holders on a portion of these reservation 
lands on which an oil well had been drilled and other moneys 
expended, the United States district court for Utah, in render- 
ing a judgment against the Government, held as follows: 

There is no question that rights were as much in the future, so far 
as the Indians were concerned, as they were on the 17th day of May, 
1884, the day the Executive order was made, 
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any liability to the United States for money or property, or | 
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The title, both legal and equitable, continued and was in the Govern- 
ment at the time this permit was issued. I shall hold against the 
contention of the Government. 


And thus the United States district court held the title in 
these Executive-order withdrawals was and continued to be in 
the Government. This case was appealed to the circuit court 
of appeals, sitting at Denver, which court certified the case to 
the Supreme Court, where it is now pending. (Government v. 
Harrison and Midwest Oil Co.) It thus will be seen that the 
President had no constitutional or congressional authority to 
transfer the title to the lands in question to the Indians. And 
it appearing that no court has ever held to the contrary, we 
therefore submit that section 2 appropriates property of the 
United States. 

That part of section 2 which obligates the Government to pay 
4 per cent interest and which has to be appropriated out of the 
Treasury constitutes another charge against the people and 
the Treasury. And as to this there can be no question. Sup- 
pose the rate of interest which the bill obligates the Govern- 
ment to pay on the bonus, royalties, and money placed in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Indians was 25 per cent or 50 per 
cent, could it be said that such a rate of interest was not a 
charge against the people or the Treasury? The clearness of 
this proposition can be seen by every fair-minded person. It is 
our contention, therefore, that this point of order is well taken 
in this, that the bill not only appropriates property of the 
United States but involves a charge against the people and the 
Treasury, and for these reasons the point of order should be 
sustained. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
nized. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I have not had the 
opportunity to look up the decisions in this case, but if the 
decisions cited by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] 
are the precedents by which this House is to be governed, then 
the only question here arising is whether or not the lands on 
Executive-order Indian reservations are Government lands or 
Indian lands. 

Now let us go just a little into the history of the difference 
between a treaty reservation and an Executive-order reserva- 
tion. A treaty reservation is one by which the Indians are 
placed on certain areas of land under an agreement with the 
Indians—land usually formerly occupied and owned by these 
same Indians under right of occupancy. An Executive-order 
reservition is that which is set aside for the tribe by Executive 
proclamation and this character of reservation is also usually 
composed of a portion of lands formerly occupied by- such 
Indians. An Indian tribe has just as much right morally, and 
I believe legally, to an Executiveorder reservation as in a 
treaty reservation. It is true those rights may not have been 
vouched for and guaranteed by a written agreement, but the 
Indians originally owned the land by right of occupancy which 
antedotes all other claims, That is the fact in connection 
with this case about the Navajos, of which complaint is made. 


Oklahoma is recog- 


Mr. REED of New York. Did not the gentleman make a 
mistake when he repeated the second time the words “a 
reservation made by treaty,” when he meant “by Executive 


order”? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If I did, it was a slip of the 
tongue. The gentleman from Kansis |Mr. Sprout] argued that 
certain rights over these lands were exercised and other things 
done by the Government and cited those facts as evidence 
the Government owned the lands. 

But i would remind my good friend that that dves not go to 
the ownership of the land. That goes to the right of the Govern- 
ment to supervise and administer the affairs of the Indians, 
not to the right of ownership of the land. 

I want further to remind my friend that the courts have held 
on numerous occasions that the Government may do as it wills 
with tribal property until it is individualized. That is clearly 
set forth in the Lone Wolf case, which involved a treaty reser- 
vation. The Indians had made a treaty by which it was stipu- 
lated that no part of the land should be sold without the whole 
tribe concurring in the sale. 

A sort of rump convention was held by a few Indians and 
an agreement was made by which a portion of the lands of the 
Kiowas and Comanches should be sold. The Kiowas and Co- 
manches contested that on the ground that they had not all 
been notified of the meeting and that not even a majority was 
there. The point was conceded by the court, but the court held 
that in its administration of Indian Affairs the Federal Govern- 
ment had plenary power to do as it willed with the funds, the 
lands, or any other property of the tribes. And so it was in 
the Cherokee baby case. In the Cherokee baby case they had 
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a treaty which provided that no name should be added to the 
‘roll after a certain date. Subsequent to that time Congress 
added to the roll the names of a number of newborn babies 
and Cherokee citizens contested that in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but the Supreme Court again held that the 
power of Congress and the Government was plenary to deal 
with those matters as it saw fit. So the mere fact that the 
Government takes some action with reference to Indian lands 
or Indian funds does not argue in the least that the lands 
and the funds do not belong to the Indians, because the Goy- 
ernment has that right as the guardian of the Indians. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
{[Mr. Sprou.] attempts to make a distinction between an Execu- 
tive-order reservation and a treaty reservation. That is the 
only point he attempts to make. Now, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona | Mr. HAYDEN] cited one decision of a court, and I want to 
requote two or three lines from the opinion of the Attorney 
General, who carefully reviewed this question, and which I 
think is of more importance to the Speaker in ruling than any 
argument we may make here. He says: 

The important matter here, however, is that neither the courts nor 
Congress have made any distinction as to the character or extent of 
the Indian rights, as between Executive-order reservations and reser- 
vations established by treaty or act of Congress. 


In other words, the Attorney General says that neither the 
courts hor Congress have made any distinction between them. 
I wanted to call that to the Speaker's attention. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. This mo- 
tion presents a very interesting question. It has been very 
ably argued, the Chair thinks, on both sides, by the gentleman 
from Arizona and others on the one side, and by the gentleman 
from Kansas on the other. 

The question presented is this: Is the House bill properly on 
the Union Calendar or might it not be properly on the House 
Calendar? If it could be properly on the House Calendar the 
motion of the gentleman from Arizona is in order, but if it 
should be properly on the Union Calendar it is not in order. 
The gentleman from Kansas makes the point of order that the 
bill should be on the Union Calendar or that it should be con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole under paragraph 3, of 
Rule XXIII, which provides: 

All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the peo- 
ple; all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making 
appropriations of money or property, or requiring such appropriation 
to be made, or authorizing payments out of appropriations already 
made, releasing any liability to the United States for money or 
property, or referring any claim to the Court of Claims, shall be first 
considered in a Committee of the Whole, and a point of order under 
this rule shall be good at any time before the consideration of a bill 
has commenced. 


or 


The gentleman from Kansas makes the point of order on two 
grounds. First, that the bill disposes of property owned by the 
United States and not owned by the Indians; :.nd, second, that 
section 2 of the bill provides for an appropriation of money. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the proceeds from rentals, 
and so forth, of this property— 

Shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
available for appropriation by Congress. 


per annum and be 


Query: Is this an appropriation? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. If the Chair will permit, the idea 
I advanced is that it is a charge against the people. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put it in another way. 
Does section 2 on its face provide a charge on the Treasury? 

The Chair thinks it is a little doubtful on its face, but in 
view of the statement made by the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. MaAppEN], who knows more about practical questions re- 
lating to appropriations than any other living man, that un- 
der the rules and procedure of his committee this is not an 
appropriation, the Chair will so hold. As the Chair under- 
stands it, this is not a direct charge on the Treasury, but is a 
fund which is kept to the credit of the Indians and available 
for all sorts of uses by the Treasury. A mere book account 
is kept and 2 per cent semiannually is credited to this fund, and 
the fund is available for any proper use by the Treasury and 
probably draws interest at the rate of 4 per cent or perhaps 
more than 4 per cent. Under these conditions the Chair does 
not think that section 2 of this bill of itself and on its face 
creates a charge on the Treasury. 

As to the question whether this is public land or Indian land, 
the Chair listened attentively to the argument of the gentleman 
from Kansas, buf if it was doubtful in the past as to whether 
there is a distinction between lands given to the Indians by 
treaty or by Executive order, all doubt is removed by the 
opinion of the Attorney General, as follows: 
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When by an Executive order public lands are set aside, either as a 
new Indian reservation or an addition to an old one, without further 
language indicating that the action is a mere temporary expedient, 
such lands are thereafter properly known and designated as an Indian 
reservation; and so long, at least, as the order continues in force the 
Indians have the right of occupancy and use and the United States 
has the title in fee, 


The following statement also occurs in his opinien: 


The important matter here, however, is that neither the courts nor 
Congress have made any distinction as to the character or extent of the 
Indian rights as between Executive-order reservations and reservations 
established by treaty or act of Congress. 


Furthermore— 


In Spalding v. Chandler, which involved an Executive-order Indian 
reservation, the Supreme Court said (pp. 402, 403): 

“It has been settled by repeated adjudications of this court that the 
fee of the lands in this country in the original occupation of the Indian 
tribes was from the time of the formation of this Government vested in 
the United States. The Indian title as against the United States was 
merely a title and right to the perpetual occupancy of the land, with 
the privilege of using it in such mode as they saw fit until such right 
of occupation had been surrendered to the Government. When Indian 
reservations were created, either by treaty or Executive order, the 


Indians held the land by the same character of title, to wit, the right 
to possess and occupy the lands for the uses and purposes designated.” 
> 


Under these circumstances the Chair thinks, first, that this 
bill does not create, on its face, a charge on the Treasury; 
second, that it disposes of lands which are held in trust for the 
Indians ; and being convinced about these two propositions, the 
Chair thinks the bill does not require consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

This being the case, the motion of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona is in order and the Chair overrules the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That unallotted lands within the limits of any 
reservation or withdrawal created by Executive order for Indian pur 
poses or for the use or occupancy of any Indians or tribe may be 
leased for oil and gas mining purposes in accordance with the pro 
visions contained in the act of May 29, 1924 (43 Stat., p. 244). 

Sec. 2. That the proceeds from rentals, royalties, or bonuses of oil 
and ga®% leases upon lands within Executive-order Indian reservations 
or withdrawals shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the tribe of Indiaus for whose benefit the reservation 
or withdrawal was created or who are using and occupying the land, 
and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum and be 
available for appropriation by Congress for expenses in connection with 
the supervision of the development and operation of the oil and gas 
industry and for the use and benefit of such Indians: Provided, That 
said Indians, or their tribal council, shall be consulted in regard to 
the expenditure of such money, but no per capita payment shall be 
made except by act of Congress. 

Sec. 3. That taxes may be levied and collected by the State or local 
authority upon improvements, output of mines or oil and gas wells 
or other rights, property, or assets of any lessee upon lands within 
Executive-order Indian reservations in the same manner a such taxes 
are otherwise levied and collected, and such taxes may be levied 
against the share obtained for the Indians as bonuses, rentals, and 
royalties, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause such taxes to be paid out of the tribal funds in the 
Treasury : Provided, That such taxes shall not become a lien or charge 
of any kind against the land or other property of such Indians. 

Sec. 4. That hereafter changes in the boundaries of reservations 
created by Executive order, proclamation, or otherwise for the use and 
occupation of Indians shall not be made except by act of Congress: 
Provided, That this shall not apply to temporary withdrawals by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec, 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to allow any 
person who prior to May 27, 1924, filed an application for a permit in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of February 1920, to 
prospect for oil and gas upon lands within an Indian reservation or 
withdrawal created by Executive order who shall show to the satis 
faction of the Secretary of the Interior that he, or the party with whom 
he has contracted, has done prior to January 1, 1926, any or all of the 
following things, to wit, expended money or labor in geologically 
surveying the lands covered by such application, has built a road for 
the benefit of such lands, or has drilled or contributed toward the drill- 
ing of the geologic structure upon which such lands are located, or who 
in good faith bas either filed a motion for reinstatement or rehearing ; 
or performed any other act which in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Interior entitles him to equitable relief, to prospect for a period of 
two years from the date this act takes effect, or for such further time 
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as the Secretary of the Interlor may deem reasonable or necessary for 
the full exploration of the land described in his application under the 
terms and conditions therein set out, and a substantial contribution 
toward the drilling of the geologic structure thereon by such applicant 
for a permit thereon may be considered as prospecting under the pro- 
visions hereof; and upon establishing to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that valuable deposits of oil and gas have been 
discovered within the limits of the land embraced in any such applica- 
tion, he shall be entitled to a lease for one-fourth of the land embraced 
in the application: Provided, That the applicant shall be granted a 
lease for aS much as 160 acres of said lands if there be that number 
of acres within the application. The area to be selected by the appli 
cant shall be in compact form and, if surveyed, to be described by the 
legal subdivisions of the public land surveyed; if unsurveyed, to be 
surveyed by the Government at the expense of the applicant for lease 
in accordance with rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secre 
tary of the Interior, and the lands leased shall be conformed to and 
tuken in accordance with the legal subdivisions of such surveys; de 
posit made to cover expense of surveys shall be deemed appropriated 
for that purpose, and any excess deposits may be repaid to the person 
or persons making such deposit or their legal representatives. Such 
leases Shall be for a term of 20 years upon a royalty of 5 per cent in 
amount or value of the production and the annual payment in advance 
of a rental of $1 per acre, the rental paid for any one year to be cred- 
ited against the royalties as they may accrue for that year, with the 
preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for successive periods 
10 years upon such reasonable terms and conditions may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. The applicant shall also 
be entitled to a preference right to a lease for the remainder of th 
land in his application at a royalty of not less than 12% per cent in 
amount or value of the production, the royalty to be determined by 
competitive bidding or fixed by such other methods as the Secretary of 
the Interior may by regulations prescribe: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have the right to reject any or all bids. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Leavitr]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, no 
long discussion of this bill should be necessary at this time. On 
the 16th day of last June, after a very extended and detailed 
debate with regard to the merits of it, this House passed a Dill 
similar in its wording and identical in its intentions. That bill, 
however, contained some seeming discriminations between dif- 
ferent applicants and permittees who had gone onto lands within 
the Navajo Indian Reservation, withdrawn under Executiyv 
order, and made applications under the general oil leasing act 
of 1920. For this reason largely the measure was disapproved 
by the President. 

This present bill was introduced at the beginning of the pres- 
ent session by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HaypEN], drawn 
in a form to meet those objections and to give to all of those 
who might have even the shadow of a right, under the filings 
or under the applications, an opportunity to establish such 
rights and to secure whatever equity they were entitled to. 

There was before our Committee on Indian Affairs a delega- 
tion of Navajo Indians during the discussion of the bill, and 
the provision contained in section 5 that has to do with the 
applicants for oil permits and permittees was understood fully 
by the Indians. Six of their tribal council, in addition to Chee 
Dodge, the head of the tribe and the president of the tribal 
council, stated to the committee that this provision was entirely 
agreeable to them. 

Briefly, the purpose, so far as the Indians are concerned, is 
to make sure by act of Congress that there can first be a devel- 
opment of possible oil resources on these Executive-order lands; 
and, in the second place, that with the development of the oil 
resources the Indians themselves—and the Navajo Indians who 
are occupying lands on their reservation have been occupying 
them from a time going back into the traditions of the tribe— 
shall have the benefit of the development of the natural re- 
sources of their reservation instead of having their lands con- 
sidered to be public lands of the United States with the benefits 
of such development going to the white people. 

Surely the Indians who once possessed all of this country and 
who now have in their possession only those portions that have 
been given to them by acts of Congress, Executive orders, and 
by treaties ought to be allowed to get whatever benefit there is 
from these remaining areas—the resources under the soil as 
well as above it—without having the white man come in and 
profit entirely by these developments. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, no lease will be made until 
it has been made plain to the Secretary of the Interior that 
there are valuable deposits of oil or gas. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true; no new lease. 
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Mr. SNELL. Lines 18, 19, 20, and 21, on. page 4, previde 
that such leases shall be for a term of 20 years upon a royalty 
of 5 per cent in amount, and so forth. Why did you arrive at 
a royalty of 5 per cent? Is not the standard rate in oil leases 
12% per cent? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The situation is that under an order eof 
the Secretary of the Interior these lands had been heid to be 
public lands and therefore subject to the oil leasing act of 
1920. Twenty-two permits had been issued under that ruling. 
Then, at a later time, on the 27th of May, 1924, Attorney 
General Stone held that these were not public lands and there- 
fore not subject to that particular act. No question of good 
faith has ever been raised with regard to these filings or with 
regard to these permittees. 

Mr. SNELL. That is not the question I am trying to bring 
out, 


Mr. LEAVITT. Just a moment; I want to make this full 
statement in reply to the gentleman. 

Judge Kenyon, who specifically held in the case of the Tea- 
pot Dome leases that they were void on account of fraud, 


handed down a ruling with regard to this case, in which he 
certified there was no fraud involved. 


That being the situation, the feeling of the committee has 
been that, with the full agreement of the Indians involved, 
the Indians would lose nothing if those who, when the See- 


retary held these Indian lands to be public domain, had made 
application or received permits were allowed to go ahead under 
the same condition as would be applied under the general 
leasing act. 

Mr. SNELL. But in this bill you are changing the original 
provision and say that they are not public lands. If you are 


going to do that, why should not you change the 5 per cent 
royalty to 12% cents, which is the prevailing proposition? 
Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman knows that in a new oil 


country on the public domain which has not been proven there 
are two or three stages. The first is the wildcat stage; and 
where wildcat lands have been entered and preliminary steps 
at considerable expense have been taken, the applicants may be 
allotted for development certain portions of what they have 
made application for at a per cent royalty. But the 
remainder they must pay a much larger per cent. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the vital part of the whole bill. You 
must convince the Secretary of the Interior that there is ex- 
isting valuable deposits of oil, and then he may lease it for 


” on 


20 years. Twenty years is long enough to drain all there is 
there, and if that is so you are not able to lease any land for 
more than the 5 per cent royalty. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The amount of land that is involved here, 


of course, is quite large, taken altogether, but only one-fourth 
of that part of it which prior to May 27, 1924, was applied 
for is involved in the 5 per cent royalty provision under this 
bill. 


Mr. SNELL. Leases might be granted on all of this land. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Not at 5 per cent; not more than one-fourth 
of his application to any one permittee. 

Mr. SNELL. That might be a pretty good oil lease. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The situation is exactly the same as on all 


public domain not developed, where it is not proven that it con- 
tains oil. 

Mr. ARENTZ As 
find out how many 
5 per cent. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It can be only on one-fourth of those lands 
applied for prior to May 27, 1924. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LETTS. The gentleman will say that there is a lawsuit 
pending in the Supreme Court of the United States involving 
this matter? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LETTS. In order to drop that suit is it rtant 
that this should be a low figure, such as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. LEAVITT. As far as I am personally concerned, that 
does not enter into it. 

Mr. LETTS. Is not it an element of the situation? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The opponents of the bill will have an oppor- 
tunity to state their position. This bill agreed to by the 
Indians who own the land. These people were in good faith 
when the Secretary of the Interior held these areas to be public 
land, and their applications were made in good faith. The 
difference is that by this bill the royalties will go to the Indians 
instead of being distributed as under the public lands law of 
1920. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 


I understand, the gentleman is trying to 
acres in the aggregate are included in the 


not imyn: 


is 


The time of the gentleman from Montana 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I yield the gentleman from Montana two 
minutes for the purpose of inquiring of him whether this bill 
has the indorsement generally of the friends of the Indians of 
the United ‘States. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There is no organization of those interested 
in the welfare of the Indians, as far as I know, that has not 
indorsed this measure. It has been indorsed -by such bodies 
as the Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Indian Rights 
Association. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to have inserted as a 
part of my remarks a letter which I have received from Gen. 
H. L. Scott, who is perhaps considered by the Indians as their 
greatest friend, setting forth the reasons why this particular 
legislation should be enacted. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does it not 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; it has that indorsement and the in- 
dorsement of the Secretary of the Interior and a large majority 
of our committee which has*considered it in great detail. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks by inserting a letter. Is there objection? 

There was bo objection, 

The letter is as follows: 


have the indorsement of the 


STATE oF New JERSEY HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Trenton, February 1, 1927. 
Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Mr, Leavirt: It is of vital importance for the welfare of 
the Indians that House bill No. 15021 become a law during the present 
Congress. This legislation provides that Indians shall receive the 
benefits derived from oil and gas produced from lands on their respec- 
tive reservations which have been set apart for their use by Executive 
order. 

The general allotment act of February 2, 1887, as well as subsequent 
legislation and the decisions of the higher courts have fully recognized 
and confirmed this tight of the Indians to secure these benefits. The 
Indian department has recognized this Indian title for over 40 years. 

To deny this right to the Indians will be to deny their title to their 
homes on more than 22,000,000 acres of land granted to them by 
Executive order, and will result in discouragement and retrogression 
of a race. 

I earnestly request your aid in securing approval of this very im- 


portant legislation. 
* + 


Very respectfully, 


° * * * * 


H. L. Scort. 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEAVITT. My time is up. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Lerts]. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 38] 


Andrew Doyle Knutson Stevenson 
Anthony Ellis Kunz Strother 
Appleby esterly Kurtz Summers, Wash, 
egg Fredericks Lea, Calif. Sumners, Tex. 
Berger Gallivan Lee, Ga. Sweet 

Bixler Garrett, Tenn, Magee, Pa. Swoope 

Boies Garrett, Tex. Manlove Tillman 

Bow man Glynn Mills Tincher 
Brand, Ga. Golder Montague Tinkham 
Brand, Ohio Goldsborough Morin Updike 
Britten Graham Newton, Mo. Voigt 

Christopherson Hill, Md, O'Connor, La. Walters 

Cleary Hudspeth Phillips Wingo 

Cooper, Ohio Hull, Tenn. Rayburn Wolverton 

Coyle Hull, Morton D. Schneider Woodyard 

Cramton Irwin Scott Wurzbach 

Crowther Jenkins Sears, Fla, Wyant 

Crumpacker Kelly Seger Yates 

Curry Kendall Spearing 

Dominick King Stedman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Darrow). On this call 
354 Members have answered to their names, a quorum, and 
without objection further proceedings under the call will be 
dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Letts] is recognized for 10 minutes, 
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Mr. LETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, my 
opposition to this bill relates entirely to my disconnection with 
the subject with which it deals. I have not an Indian in my 
district and I know very little about Indian affairs. I have 
been attempting to labor with the other members of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs to bring out bills in the interest of 
the Indians, of course, but I have come to the conclusion that 
the time has been reached when we must remember as well 
that there are certain interests of the public which should at 
times appear on the surface. It is my impression that there is 
no reason why this bill should pass at this time. My reason 
for so asserting that opinion is that an action is now pending 
in the Supreme Court of the United States which deals with 
the essential facts upon which this proposed legislation is 
based. When the Supreme Court has passed upon that case 
and the issues therein involved decided we will know whether 
or not there is any difference between treaty lands and Execu- 
tive-order Indian lands in their relationship to the United 
States Government. My sole reason for opposing the bill is to 
allow the Supreme Court of the United States to deal with the 
law points which are involved, so that we may move forward 
in the light of information which comes to us from that great 
body and that we may better protect the Indian in his rights 
and the public in its rights. We occupy the position of guardian 
of the Indian, and in doing that we must exercise care. Is 
there any reason for this legislation? To me it seems there 
is not. It would permit the leasing of these Executive-order 
lands to a very few who during the régime of Secretary Fall 
obtained permits and to some others who made applications 
at that time. These men under the terms of this bill will be 
given the major benefit of at least having the privileges that 
attach to the use of a third of the 8,000,000 acres that are 
involved. You have seen, as was pointed out by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Sneti], that the rate at which they are to 
pay for the first 20 years is only 5 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LETTS. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What is the total acreage of 
these lands that are involved in these leases? 

Mr. LETTS. I understand that there are about 9,000,000 
acres that are attached directly to the Navajo Reservation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What I want to understand is 
how much of it is subject to this mandatory provision to lease 
the land for 5 per cent? 

Mr. LETTS. I have understood perhaps about a third of it, 
but perhaps I am in error about that. There is stated to be 
1,000,000 acres of that land. 

Mr. FREAR. I think only about 20,000 to 30,000 acres are 
under the 5 per cent matter, according to the statements made. 
The rest of the land, of course, is not subject to the 5 per 
cent, 

Mr. LETTS. I also call attention to the fact that the provi- 
sions of this bill were contained in the bill which passed the 
Congress at the last session and was sent to the President, and 
was by him very promptly vetoed. He gave two reasons for 
that veto. One involved what seemed to be the rights of some 
of the applicants who had not been included. My information 
is that that bill dealt only with the permittees. We have now 
strengthened the support of this bill by removing that objection 
which the President raised, by including a number at least 
of the applicants as well as the permittees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it the gentleman’s contention 
that the bill would still be objectionable to the President in its 
present form? 

Mr. LETTS. In my opinion, yes; and I shall try to explain 
that. The President made the further objection that the matter 
was pending in court and that legislation ought to be deferred 
until the decision is rendered. 

There is no necessity for this legislation at this time. I say 
that because the condition of the Navajo Indians is such that 
they can well get along without any additional benefits for a 
great many years. There are something like 8,000,000 acres in 
treaty reservations; and to give you an idea of the affluence of 
that people I call your attention to statements made by the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Morrow] in a speech that 
he delivered on this floor on the 28th of June, 1926. In my 
judgment the gentleman [Mr. Morrow] understands the Indian 
question ; and in that speech he said: 


The Government entered into a treaty with the Navajo Indians and re- 
turned them to their reservation. They were granted 3,064,320 acres of 
land on the borders of New Mexico and Arizona. To-day that land is in 
an oil-developing territory. These Navajo Indians are destined to be, 
in my opinion, the richest Indians in the entire United States. Just 
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recently a sale and lease of these lands for oil purposes was made 
Three years ago the sale and lease of a portion of these reservation 
lands was made. One tract of land which then sold for $1,000 has just 
recently been resold, a one-half interest in the same, for $3,500,000. 
These Indians are receiving this year from royalties upon oil a half 
million dollars; this is according to current reports. 

What else are they receiving? I want to give you this idea, so that 
Congress will know that in a short time the Indians will be in a posi 


tion to repay the Goverument for the appropriations made for them 
The Navajo Indians own 1,000,000 head of sheep, There are about 
31.500 Navajo Indians, They own more sheep upon their reservation 
than all the sheep contained in New England and New York com- 
bined. The Navajo Indians own 100,000 head of cattle and horses. 


They have personal property representing $15,000,000. * * * 


* * J] will give you the value of the products of the Navajo 
Indians for the fiscal year 1925. They received from the production 
of wool, $519,040; cattle, $399,460; silverwork, $182,976; rugs or 
blankets, $591,979; sheep, $1,063,550; beadwork, $50,000; pinion nuts, 
$619,320; beef hides, $1,200; skins and pelts, $34,903;/farm products, 
$11,511; baskets, $625; belts, $15; labor, $50,000; a grand total of 
$53,524,379 for the year 1925, 

This did not include the royalty received from their oil lands, which 
will run to the sum of one-half million dollars. 


Mr. Speaker, the representations made by the gentleman 
from New Mexico, to which I have referred, are not at variance 
with the facts presented to the committee and which will be 
found in the hearings. These facts indicate that the Navajo 
Indians are not in needy circumstances, as has been repre 
sented here. On the contrary, they are worth at least $6,000 
per family. They are richer now than the families of many 
congressional districts. I have heard it frequently said by the 
friends of the Indians that the Osage Indians have been de- 
prived of their natural aspirations by the ease of luxury which 


has come to them through the generosity of their guardian, the | 


United States. Now we are told that the fruits of this bill will 
make the Navajos a richer people than the Osage Tribe. In my 
judgment, such is not desirable from the point of view of the 
Indian or of the Government of the United States, his guardian. 

There are within the jurisdiction of the United States many 
needy Indians. Whole tribes of Indians are in need and dis- 
tress, I suggest that it is more appropriate that we should 
withhold further bounty to the Navajo Indians until we know 
their legal rights and the obligations of the United States. 
That information will come to us with the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the: Harrison case, concerning 
which much has been said in this debate. 

It is my wish to do much for the Indian. I would give him 
every advantage which he is able to use, but I prefer to with- 


hold the further favors of the United States, as guardian, for | 


such Indians as may be shown before the committee and in 
this House to be needy and worthy of help. If the Supreme 
Court decides that these rights belong to the Navajo Tribe, I 
shall be entirely satisfied to abide by such decree. If the deci- 
sion is otherwise, and it is within the gift of this Congress to 
bestow these further benefits, such bestowal should be based 
upon considerations not here involved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thegtime of the gentleman 
from Iowa has expired. 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 


gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
want to say in the beginning that this bill, on the whole, con- 
tains many constructional features in Indian legislation, It 
contains much that is of a decided progressive forward move- 
ment. It sets out in its details the dealings of Executive-order 
Indian lands and the proceeds from such, and my whole objec- 
tion to this bill and my reason for signing a minority report 
lies on one ground and on one ground only. As stated by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Letts] a moment ago, a similar 
bill, with the exception of the recognition of this bill of per- 
haps 120 or 140 applicants, is the same as the bill passed in the 
last Congress which went to the President and received the 
President’s veto; and may I read the reason as given by the 
President as one of the reasons for the veto of the bill of last 
session : 

The fact also that this bill undertakes to decide by legislation a qui 
tion which is pending in court brings the bill into a position of doubtful 
propriety. If the interested parties have rights under the law, they 
will be protected in their enjoyment by the decision of the court. If 
they have no such right, a great deal of reason for the legislation fails 
so far as they are concerned Aside from a possible delay in securing 
a decision by which opportunity will be given for the development of 
these lands more quickly, it would not appear that any legal or equitable 
injury can accrue fo the holders of these pernrits or to the section of the 
courtry interested. 
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And I want to insert in the Recorp right here, Mr. Speaker, 
the two questions that are cited and certified to the Supreme 
Court for answer, and not take up the time at this moment to 
read them. It seems to me that we have got just this before 
us: It is apparent that the legislation proposed is for the pur- 
pose of solving the legal problem which now is before the United 
States Supreme Court. It would seem the part of wisdom to 
await the action of the Supreme Court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman frem Wisconsin | Mr. Frear}. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the statement made originally 
by the gentleman from Arizona practically covered most of 
the questions involved in this bill. The difficulty in talking for 
three minutes you will all appreciate in trying to cover any 
reply to those who have preceded me except to say this, that 
the decision of the Supreme Court we are advised eventually 
in the Utah case will not determine the question of title at 
all when the same question is up again. Only the facts in 
that case are involved. That was stated to our committee 
repeatedly. This bill has been before the House three times. 
Twenty-two million acres of land, belonging to the Indians 
by Executive order, are dependent on this legislation. There 
are only 20,000 to 30,000 acres at the outside, I believe, that 
would be affected by this 5 per cent. That is an estimate made 
to me by the committee clerk. The veto was brought about 
by parties in Utah, interested, who went in under the Fall 
order but were not included in the former bill. I understand 
they are now all satisfied on that score. If the contention of 
those opposed to this bill is successful the Indians will get 
nothing from the land. It is their purpose to open it to 
public entry. That is frankly stated by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Sprout}. They claim this is not Indian land. 
If they are right, then 22,000,000 acres reverts to the public 
land department. This is the only way in which we ean have 
the interests of the Indians protected. Every Indian organi- 
zation I know of in the country is supporting it. I opposed 


the bill originally because of the taxation feature, but that 
has been adjusted and in my judgment it is fair now. It 
seems to me there is no question but that this bill is the 


best that we can get. It will help the Indians of the country 
who are interested in Executive-order lands. I have been 
over the Navajo Reservation, that is, parts of it, and I saw 
the needs of the Navajos. A great deal of sickness there 
and $900,000 to-day of reimbursable charges against the Navajo 
Indians are a lien against their lands. I can not think of 
any tribe needing help more than the Navajos, and there are 
other tribes left to benefit from this bill that covers 22,000,000 
acres of land. I have no Indians in my district, but I believe 


is 


that there should be some protection given to the Indians 
so that their lands can not be given away by any President 
on the advice of anyone but only by Congress. This bill pro- 


tects them in that right. 

I do not know the name of a single person or firm that has 
an oil well driven or to be driven on this land. Senator La 
Follette, sr., drew the resolution of investigation for the Tea- 
pot Dome frauds. Senator La Fotuerter, Jr., reported the bill 
now before us. I know that the Indians are all for it; and 
hope to get it. Every Indian defense association is for it. The 
Indian Bureau is for it. The people acquainted with the faets 
are generally for it unless they are opposed to Indian title to 
the 22,000,000 acres involved in the bill. The Supreme Court 
will not decide the question of titles because it is only involved 
in one phase of the question. 

In my judgment the bill ought to pass because it will 
validate Indian titles to Executive-order reservations and settle 
the question for all time. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a short question? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. I notice on page 3, line 7, in section 5 of 
the bill, the date “ May 27, 1924.” I was listening for some 


explanation as to the significance of that date. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was the date when Attorney General 
Stone rendered his opinion. The Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Fall, was wrong in his decision, that the oil leasing act 
applicable generally to the public domain was applicable to this 
reservation, so that anyone who at that time had performed 


any act did it under an opinion which was reversed by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. MILLER. Has any application since that time been 
recognized? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no application made since that 


time that is recognized here at all. 
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Mr. 
there? 
" Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How will the Indians get the 4 per cent 
interest on the fund covered by this bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It will be credited on the books of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 





Mr. CHINDBLOM. Where does the money come from that 
is to be credited? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The fund comes from the royalties. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Where does the interest come from? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I imagine that it is finally paid out of 

Mr. HUDSON. It comes from the Government using the 


royalties and paying for the use of the money. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then it comes through a loan from 
the Indians, and the Government pays for the use of those 
funds 4 per cent per annum? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SprRovuv]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentle- 
men ot the House, I would like, if I may, to have the undivided 
attention and interest of every Member of the House. I only 
wish that everyone could know the facts and the truth back 
of and concerning this proposed legislation. Senate bill 4893 
provides for transferring the oil and gas rights in 22,000,000 
acres of Government land, to the Indians. While this 22,000,000 
acres of land is generally known as Executive-order reserva- 
tions for the use of Indians, there is no title whatsoever in the 
Indians so far as the oil and gas in the land is concerned. 
This great body of land formerly was a part of the public 
domain. Different Presidents at different times without any 
constitutional or congressional authority, have withdrawn 
from the public domain certain areas and set it off for the 
surface grazing, and hunting, and other surface uses, for the 
Indians. The Presidents have at all times had the same power 
to restore the land back to the public domain. As I have said, 
the Presidents have never had any constitutional or legislative 
authority to make withdrawals of public domain for the benefit 
of the Indians. Their acts in this regard have at all times 
been without authority. In 1922 when Albert Fall was Secre- 
tary and was leasing the Elk Hills naval reservation to Do- 
heny and the Teapot Dome to Sinclair, he issued a lot of 
oil leasing permits on Executive-order withdrawals, near the 
Navajo Indian treaty reservation, in northeastern Arizona. 
The particular Executive-order reservation involved was 250,000 


The gentleman from Kansas 


acres which had been withdrawn from the public domain, 
merely for the use of Indians, not naming any particular 
tribe. Certain of these permits were taken over by the Midwest 
Oil Co. and a good oil well drilled thereon. About this 
time, Attorney General Stone prosecuted a suit against 


Harrison and the Midwest Oil Co., to cancel the leasing permits 
under which the oil wells had been drilled. About that time 
suits were begun also against Doheny and Sinclair. This par- 
ticular suit, brought by Attorney General Stone, questioned the 
right of Secretary Fall to issue drilling permits on the Execu- 
tive-order reservation in question. The District Court for Utah 
decided against Attorney General Stone, and in its decision, 
referring to the rights of the Indians in the Executive-order 
reservation, the court said: 

There is no question that rights were as much in the future, so far 
as the Indians were concerned, as they were on the 17th day of May, 
1884, the day the Executive order was made. The title, both legal and 
equitable, continued and was in the Government at the time this permit 
was issued. I shall hold against the contention of the Government. 


The Attorney General appealed the case to the cireuit court 
of appeals sitting in Denver. That court certified the case 
to the Supreme Court, where it is now pending. It is said 
that at least two members of the court of appeals expressed 
approval of the decision of the district court. On the question 
of title to the minerals in Executive-order reservations, it is 
difficult to see how laymen even, much less lawyers, could have 
doubts. It is conceded that the Constitution does not give the 
President power to alienate Government lands in large tracts 
to Indian tribes, and it is also conceded that there never has 
been any congressional authority given him to do so, and it is 
also coneeded further that the Congress has never ratified 
by legislation any such unlawful efforts to transfer and alien- 
ate the title to Government lands. No Federal court of last 
resort has ever held that the Indians had any title to the oil 
and gas in these lands or their like. And it seems preposterous 
to contend that any court would so hold. 





Under an Indian oil leasing act of 1891 the Navajo Indian 
Reservation has been leasable and large areas have been leased 
for oil development. Within recent years about 20 very profit- 
able oil wells have been drilled by the Continental Oil Co., a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. A pipe line has been built 
into that oil field and is now ready for operation in piping 
oil away from this valuable oil field. The Midwest Oil Co. 
involved in the suit last referred to, another subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co., together with the Continental Oil Co., are 
interested very materially in having the 9,000,000 acres of rich- 
in-oil Executive-order reservations transferred to the control 
of the Indian Bureau, so that it may be leasable in large areas 
and at such times and on such terms as those mammoth oil 
companies may desire. Under the general leasing act, provid- 
ing for the development of the public domain, the land would 
be leasable only in small areas and on very undesirable terms 
and conditions, making it extremely difficult for big oil com- 
panies to procure desired areas and bodies of land. And in 
view of the very probable holding of the Supreme Court that 
Pxecutive-order reservations were not Indian lands and not 
leasable under the Indian leasing law, a movement has been 
started by those big oil companies—the Continental Oil Co. and 
the Midwest Oil Co., Standard subsidiaries—to have this legis- 
lation enacted, transferring this 9,000,000 acres of rich oil lands 
from the Government to the Indians, ostensibly for the Indians, 
but really and truly and in fact for the benefit of the big oil 
companies, 

The Navajo Indians, 30,000 in number, have personal property 
valued at $33,000,000. They also have a treaty reservation 
which is rich in oil and is now being leased for oil and on which 
20 or more splendid oil wells have been drilled, which treaty 
reservation, consisting of more than 3,000,000 acres of land, 
rich in other minerals as well as oil, is reasonably worth some 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000. This would certainly show that 
the Navajo Indians in no sense need a donation of 9,000,000 
acres of rich oil lands, which is worth at least $100,000,000. 
But even though the Navajo Indians are already a rich tribe 
of Indians, being worth at least $10,000 per capita, and even 
though this extra donation or gift from the Government of an- 
other $100,000,000 would make them the richest reople in the 
entire world, while the Government has many other tribes of 
very poor and needy Indians, what difference does that make 
to these two big Standard Oil companies—the Continental and 
the Midwest. Doheny had gotten his share of the Government's 
oil, Sinclair had gotten his share of the Government’s oil and 
the Standard subsidiary must surely get the balance of the Gov- 
ernment’s known oil resources. This cleans up all of the Govy- 
ernment’s known rich oil reserves, And who is getting it and 
how? 

Let me quote a part of the Constitution. Section 8, Article I, 
of the Constitution provides that the Congress shall have the 
power— 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes. 


It will be noted that power to regulate commerce with Indian 
tribes is given Congress in the same sentence with power to 
regulate commerce am@hg the States. The Supreme Court has 
held this power to be plenary or all powerful. The Congress 
has created an agency known as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to specifically regulate foreign commerce and among 
the several States. The same Congress has created another 
agency to look after Indian affairs for it—a Commission of 
Indian Affairs to function as its agent in looking after Indian 
affairs. The Congress has the same constitutional power over 
the commerce between States as it has of Indian affairs. These 
respective agencies sustain the same relationship to the Con- 
gress. Now, let me ask this question: Do the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ever come before the com- 
mittees of the House or either branch of the Congress lobbying 
for the enactment of legislation especially beneficial to the 
railroads or their owners? 

What kind of a spectacle would be presented to the Congress 
and to the country for the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to begin lobbying for special legislation for special 
interests? Would not such lobbying conduct be inconsistent 
with the high duties imposed upon them by their offices? Would 
Congress tolerate such conduct from them? And should not 
the same regard be had for the duties of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs? He exercises great discretionary powers and 
is the agency of the Government. Does he not hold identically 
the same agency relationship to the Congress that the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission hold to the Congress? 
Is it not a fact that he should conscientiously regard and feel 
continuously that he is acting as the agent of the Congress? 
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And should not his activities with reference to legislation be 
limited to complying with requests from the Congress or its 
Members for information needed in the enactment of legisla- 
tion? But let me contrast, if I may, the official deportment of 
our Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I undertake to say that 
instead of him acting as an involuntary agent of the Congress 
in furnishing the Congress called-for information to be used in 
the enactment of legislation he has been functioning, so far as 
appearances go and indicate, as the agent of big oil companies, 
which desire legislation for their special benefit. I now cite 
and herewith incorporate in my remarks copies of correspond- 
ence written by the general attorney for one of the big Standard 
Oil subsidiaries now operating for oil on the Navajo Treaty 
Reservation, together with others interested in this legislation : 


(STANDARD SUBSIDIARY), 
Denver, Colo., October 4, 


CONTINENTAL OIL Co. 
7926. 


Mr. A. M. EDWARDS, 
Renchan Building, Santa Fe, N. Mew. 
My Dear Epwarps: The Indian oil bill will be up again at the next 


session of Congress, and I hope that it may not again get into the jam 
which have been the fate of several other bills which have 
been introduced there. The parties who had the matter in charge here- 
iofore did not, I believe, fully appreciate the history which lay back 
of this needed legislation. Had they done so, I am sure the bill could 
have been worked up into quite different shape, so that it would have 
been unobjectionable to anyone. I tried to be helpful in connection with 
the several bills introduced at the last session, but was unable to be 
present excepting at intervals, and then only for a short period of time; 
consequently the bill reached a final form which did not receive my com- 
plete approval, knowing as I did that it left unprotected many interests 
which I felt were entitled to protection; but the bill in its final form 
had gone so far that it was quite hopeless to attempt to modify it. I 
hope, however, that at the next session of us who are more 
familiar with the whole situation will be in better position to be helpful 
than we have been heretofore. 

I am inclosing herewith a draft of bill which I have assisted in pre- 
paring, which, it seems to me, can find no objection from any source. 
I believe it will have the approval of the Indian Bureau and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and so far as I can see the Indian-rights people 
should be completely in accord with its provisions. 

I should be pleased to have you go over the proposed bill and write 
me your objections, if any, and add any suggestions which you may 
have for its betterment. 

Yours very truly, 


seems to 


some 


JaMres G@. STANLEY, General Counsel. 





OcToBerR 8, 1926. 
JAMES G. STANLEY, 
General Counsel, Continental Oil Co., Denver, Colo, 

DEAR Mr. STANLEY: I have your letter of October 4, inclosing copy of 
draft of a bill which it is proposed to submit to the next session of 
Congress, relating to oil and gas prospecting permits upon proclama- 
tion lands. * * * 

Yours very truly, 


-_—_—~ 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO. (STANDARD SUBSIDIARY), 
- Denver, Colo., October 13, 1926. 
Mr. A. M. EDWARDS, 
Renehan Building, Santa Fe., N. Mea. 

DEAR Mr. Epwarps: I should be pleased to have you draft a section 
of the proposed Indian bill which will meet all of your objections and 
send it to me at an early date, 

Very truly yours, 


Jas. G. STANLEY, General Counsel. 


OcTOBER 15, 1926. 
JAMES G, STANLEY, Esq., 
General Counsel, Continental Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 
Dear Mr. STantey: I have your letter of October 13. 
As suggested in both of your letters, I am inclosing a proposed 
amendment to section 5 of the bill as prepared by you. * * * 
We are not, of course, interested in the disposition of the royalties, 


except that as citizens of New Mexico we would like to see the State 
derive some of the benefit from these royalties. 
. - . . * * . 


In the form of suggested amendments which I have prepared it was 
necessary for me to make a separate section covering permits which 
have already been issued. Of course, we have no interest in these 
permits, and, so far as we are concerned, there will be no objection if 
the recognition by the department of such permits is done in the way 
suggested in your bill. 

I should be pleased to bear from you at your earliest convenience, 
with an expression of your view 

Thanking you for your interest in this matter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
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O1L Co, (STANDARD SuRBSIDIARY) 
Denver, Colo., October 18, 19% 


CONTINENTAI 


Mr. A. M. Epwarps, 


Renehan Buiiding, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Dear Mk. Epwarps: I am in receipt of your letter of the 15th 
instant with inclosure of your redraft of section 5 * * *, 
+ o . > o * 7 
I am glad to have your views so that we may know what form of 
language will protect the interests of your clients. I will keep you 
advised 
Yours very truly, 


JAMES G. STANLEY, 
General Counsel. 


A bill to authorize oil and gas mining leases on unallotted lands within 


Executive-order Indian reservations and withdrawals and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That unallotted lands within the limits of any 


reservation or withdrawal created by Executive order for Indian purposes 
x for the use or occupancy of any Indians or tribe may be leased for oil 
and gas mining purposes in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of May 29, 1024 (43 Stat. 244). 

Sec. 2. That the proceeds from rentals, royalties, or bonuses of ofl 
and gas mining leases upon lands described herein shall be depos'ted 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Indians for 
whose benefit the reservation or withdrawal was created or for the 
bencfit of the Indians who are using or occupying the lands, and shall 
draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; that such preoeeds 
shall be available for appropriation by Congress for the use and benefit 
of such Indians and the Indians or their tribal council shall be 
sulted in regard to such expenditures. * * ® 


con- 


For brevity sake no more of the bill prepared by the oil com- 
pany attorney is copied into the record. Suffice to say that the 
original Senate bill 4893 and the original House bill 15021 were, 
in form and substance, the same as the one which the oil attor- 
ney says he assisted in preparing, a portion of which is herein- 
before set forth. 

I call attention also to a copy of the bill prepared by the 
general attorney of this oil company, which he says will meet 
with the approval of the Indian Bureau and which I am sure 
is identical with the form and substance of the origina] bills 
introduced in both the Senate and the House, and which are 
indorsed and approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Then we find our Commissioner of Indian Affairs coming be- 
fore both the House and the Senate Indian Affairs Committee, 
urging and vehemently arguing for the enactment of this leg- 
islation which gives away from the Government, the oil rights 
in 9,000,000 aeres of rich land worth $100,000,000; and then find 
the commissioner on the floor of the House when this legisla- 
tion is being considered, by his presence and otherwise, lobbying 
for the passage of this legislation. The correspondence to which 
I have referred clearly shows where and in whose interest this 
legislation originated. It clearly shows that our Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has gotten off of his agency for the Congress 
reservation, and has gotten entirely on to and in the big oil 
company reservations. It shows that instead of his acting as 
he should be acting, as the agent of the Congress in the dis 
charge loyally of his official duties, that he is rather acting 
as the agent of the big oil companies. His special friends 
may say that in this he may be erring in judgment, but that 


he thinks he is doing the right thing. Be that as it may, 
there is no question but that he is entirely wrong. Admiral 


Robison erred in judgment, Doheny erred, Fall erred, Denby 
erred. 

If he would read the Constitution giving Congress the plenary 
power to deal with Indian Affairs and think a moment of the 
loyalty that he should display to duty and to his country, he 
would not be so prone to understand the desires of and to act for 
the big oil companies. It seems that these big oil companies 
and other big interests have a wonderfully persuasive kind of 
logic and argument in convincing certain public officials holding 
influential positions concerning oil lands, 

The reading of this correspondence, with copy of the bill, will 
tell you who is who, and why, Then think of the pending suit 
of the Government against Harrison and the Midwest Oi! Co. 
in the Supreme Court, in which the title to all this Executive- 
order land is involved, and in which it has already been de- 
cided that the land is not owned by the Indians, but by the 


Government, and you will have no trouble whatsoever in 
deciding who are interested, both directly and indirectly, in 
these rich oil lands. We will be able to add 2 and 2, and so 


forth. 

The enactment of this legislation is a travesty on justice and 
right dealing with the Government. 

The Great Metaphysician was certainly right when he said 
can not serve two misters. Why, they are haying our 


we 
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Commissioner of Indian Affairs and others push this legisla- 


8 


tion. If this bill becomes a law it will be interesting to see 
just how the Commissioner of Indian Affairs manages the 
leasing of these lands, It will also be interesting to see just 
who-—-in knowing just who—are the real parties in interest 
and why. These big oil companies know that the Supreme 
Court is very apt to decide that this rich oil land is the prop- 
erty of the Government, and in that event it will not be so 
easy for them to get it all. This is the big reason we can not 


Ke] our Government by giving away more than $100,000,000 
worth of its rich oil lands. 


[u my opinion this legislation will be brought by, and will 


be the result of, malfeasance in the discharge of public 
duties. May the day be hastened when we shall have a dif- 


ferent and better understanding of our duties to our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
gentleman from Nebraska |Mr. Howarp]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in the brief period of five 
minutes it would not be possible for me to express my opinion 
of this legislation. However, I want to call the attention, ever 
earnestly, of my fellows here to one particular phase of 
this proposed legislation. This legislation is admittedly—and 
I weigh my word when I speak it—launched for the very pur- 
pose of interfering with a cause now pending in the United 
States Supreme Court. Oh, my friends, I often hear so many of 
our patriotic citizens pleading with us that we shall do nothing 
to dim the halo that lies above and about the heads of our 
courts, and I am with them; I am with them to the extent that 
I do not dare vote for anything of this kind, which is a bold 
and a brazen attempt on the part of one branch of our Govern- 
ment to interfere with the functioning of another branch of our 
Government, 

What is it that makes men act so peculiarly when they are 
dealing with these oil matters? Look what happened a few 
minutes ago. 
uificent gentleman, and nobody has ever heard aught of ill 
with reference to his character, stands here answering the 
questions propounded to him by the Members of the House, and 
when they asked him who was in favor of the bill he boldly 
stated that a large majority of the committee was in favor of it, 

Mr. 

Mr. 


five minutes to the 


~~ 


LEAVITT. 
HOWARD. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The vote in the committee was 7 to 5 to 
report it out. We have already had a speech on the floor by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, who was unavoidably absent 
that day, in favor of it. I have discussed it with many other 
members of the committee who did not vote, and I repeat my 
statement that a large majority of the members of the com- 
mittee is in favor of this bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. I now make the statement that the vote in 
the committee was u tie, and was decided by the vote of the 
chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman is discussing occurrences and 
votes in the committee. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 
Mr. LETTS. Should it not also be stated that the gentle- 


man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] was on the other side of this 
question when the matter was up at the last session, and filed | 
a minority report? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order made | 


The chairman of our Indian Committee, a ‘e 





by the gentleman from Washington. 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I will have the Speaker under- 
stand that I sat in that executive session of the committee | 


and by vote of the committee was absolved from allegiance to | 
secrecy as to what happened there, and I claim the right now 
to speak. 

The SPEAKER. If that is the the Chair will hold 
otherwise; but as a general rule, discussion of what occurred | 
in the committee is out of order. 


case, 


Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will permit, I wish to state | 
that the gentleman is quite correct in his statement made a 
moment ago. I did oppose the bill when it was originally 


on 


before the House because it contained the 3714 per cent tax; | 
but as the bill is now before the House I am supporting it, 
because I believe it will help the Indians, and I believe this 
help will all be taken away from them if you oppose the bill 
and are successful in your opposition. 
Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman may 
when he comes to make his argument. 
a question. 


make that statement 
I surrendered only for 
I am very sorry, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, that I was compelled to speak of the conduct of my 
chairman as I did. I have been very fond of him. This serves 
as an opportunity for me to illustrate to you something that is 





| our moral obligation to our wards, 


| nent. 
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ununderstandable to me, and that is as to what influence in 
the world it is that would transform a_ magnificent gentleman 
like the chairman of my committee has always been and make 
him stand before you to-day and make such a statement ag he 
did. I am not speaking in anger; I am speaking in sorrow. 
[Laughter and applause.] I do regret that such things can be. 
{ am very, very sure that if the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SpRouL] might have opportunity under this gag rule to lay 
before the Members of the House the intense interest which 
friends of Fall, Doheny, and other Teapot Dome artists have in 
this legislation—the full meaning of what this bill contains to 
the country and to them—it would not receive very many votes, 

I am not competent to speak of the legal phases. I am com 
petent to interpret the Constitution of my country for my own 
satisfaction, and it tells me that if I would be a true and loyal 
citizen under that Constitution, I dare not lend my voice, my) 
vote, my influence in any manner or direction looking to the 
usurpation of the functions of one department of the Govern- 
ment by another, [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [| Mr. Carter]. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
that I can say anything on this measure that will contribute to 
the elucidation of the subject or the gaiety of the occasion. 
The gaiety of this occasion has been amply elaborated by the 
impassioned appeal of my distinguished friend from Kansas 
[Mr. Sprout], who has undertaken in some mysterious way to 
connect the bill under consideration with the leasing of Teapot 
Dome and the Elk Hills naval reserve. 

The Teapot Dome and Elk Hills leasing proposal was a de- 
plorable affair. No honest man will undertake to uphold them, 
no honest man will undertake to defend them. But let us not 
forget that the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills property were at 
the time of their leasing among the most valuable oil properties 
in the world fully developed and paying enormous profits. What 
remote connection there can be between the leasing of Teapot 
Dome with all its valuable oil content or the Elk Hills reserve. 
the most valuable perhaps of all, and poor old desolate Navajo 
Reservation, which at its best is nothing more than a wildeat 
proposition, is simply beyond the comprehension or even the 
machinations of my mind. [Laughter.] 

I have traveled over the Navajo Reservation from end to 
end and from side to side. I am so familiar with it that | 
would know it upside down, Except where irrigated it is a 
barren waste from one end to the other and there is not any 
great amount of irrigation. To say that the Navajo Indian is 
wealthy is to make a man laugh who knows anything about 
their condition. They do not even have houses to live in, but 
camp about from place to place with their little flocks of goats 
and sheep, living in the rudest kind of hogans, eking out a paltry 
existence in a country and on lands where the most thrifty 
white man could not exist. So when these gentlemen become 
excited and enthusiastic, working themselves up into this sophis- 
tie logic to visions of Teapot Dome and Elk Hills on the Navajo 
Reservation, they simply get my goat. [Laughter.] 

So much for this feature of the debate. In my limited time 
I want to confine my remarks to a discussion of just one phase 
of this question and that is the moral right of an Indian tribe 
to such royalties as may accrue from a development on an Exec- 
utive-order reservation. Some gentlemen seem inclined to view 
this question in an entirely too narrow and technical way. 
They tell us that the Navajo Indians have no legal right to any 
of these royalties. 

I am not so much concerned with the legal rights of these 
Indians as I am with the Government’s moral obligation to 
them. They furthermore tell us that if the Navajos receive 
royalties, they will be made very rich by oil development under 


| this bill and that excessive wealth is a menace and not a 
benefit to any man or set of men, There may be some virtue 
| in this latter contention, but I have always cherished an 


insatiable yearning to test it out by having myself placed in the 
immensely wealthy class. 

So far as I know, the courts have never passed upon the 
difference Detween the rights of the Indian in a treaty and 
Executive-order reservation. But let us go a little further 
into the question than mere legal technicalities and determine 
There was a time when 
the will of the American Indian was supreme on this conti- 
He was monarch of all he surveyed, and when his 
sacred rights were infringed upon he boldly rushed out upon 
the bloody warpath to enforce those rights just as civilized 
nations are wont to do in this enlightened age. In fact, so far 
as this hemisphere was concerned, the American Indian owned 
the earth and was sitting on top of it, but he surrendered most 
of his hemisphere in order that his pale-face brother might 
build a strong and mighty nation. He has now been re- 
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duced a.nd confined to a reservatiol., and it matters not whether 
it be a treaty or Executive order, he has been divested of the 
major portion of his patrimony. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the exact duration of 
ime that the Navajos bave lived on their present reservation. 
Suffice it to say they have owned this reservation by right of 
«cupancy Since the time when the pen of history runneth not 
o the contrary. Since - 
homes for white people, since great States have been carved 
and built from their domain, since they have responded to 
every call of their Government both during peace and war, 
since by our own act, without their consent, via et armis we 
have narrowed them down to a small reservation, can it now 
justly lie in our mouths to say that they are not entitled to 
all proceeds accruing or that may accrue from the small patri- 
mony they have left? That is the question that must be an- 
swered by this House, and I repeat it is narrow, it is unbe- 
coming of this great Government, acting in the capacity of 
guardian to a helpless ward, to exact that last pound of flesh, 
as we would be doing should we base our decision here on 
strictly technical legal grounds. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is not the only question involved here 
whether or not to put an Executive-order reservation on the 
ame footing with a treaty reservation? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; that is the question, and 
[ tried to make it plain in my earlier remarks on the point 
of order that no court had ever inade any distinction between 
the two reservations, far as the Indians’ rights are 
concerned. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in my remarks on the point 
of order I described the general nature and purpose of the 
bill. It proposes to make applicable to Executive-order 
Indian reservations the same law which is now in effect on 
treaty reservations providing for the development of oil and 
The bill gives the Indians 100 per cent of the royalties 
It permits the State in which the 


sO 


ones 


ma 


obtained from that source. 


leased lands are located to levy a tax on the production of | 


oil and gas. It prohibits the President in the future from 
changing the boundaries of Indian reservations, 
that right to Congress. 
to certain applicants who have acted in good faith. 

Gentlemen opposing the bill say that if the measure is 
enacted it would take out of the hands of the Supreme Court 


a case now pending. I am frank to say that the case will 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If you enact this legislation, the 
suit involving the permittees would at once, it seems to me, 
go out of court because the court would say that it is a moot 
question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The suit would be dismissed because both 
the Department of Justice and the permiftees are willing to 
have it go out of court. This bill does not cancel litigation, 
but gives the Government what it contends for, a definite law 
covering these lands, and the permittees what they contended 
for, the protection of their equities which the Government 
admits. Nothing can be gained by anyone by court action, 
and this legislation does away with further needless expense 
and delay. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The court would say we will not 
consider the question any further. It was stated by the gentle- 
man from Kansas, Mr. Sprout, that there is another suit pend- 
ing which involves a question whether the lands are Indian 
lands or public domain. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I know of but the one suit, and that 
Harrison case. 

Mr. COLTON. 


is the 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. COLTON. Is it not a fact that the suit pending before 
the Supreme Court need not decide at all the question that the 


| gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] just raised? 


and reserves | 
In the final section the bill grants relief | 


probably be dismissed because the applicants are satisfied | 
with the treatment accorded to them in the bill. However, 
if nothing was done with the bill the Supreme Court, in pass- 
ing on the case, in my judgment, would decide just as 
Attorney General Stone has ruled, that the general laws of 
the country do not apply to Indian reservations. In that 


event Congress would still have to enact some law permitting | 





| to the report on 


mining on Indian reservations. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This bill takes the case out of the 
court and gives the people who have no right, a prior right 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, no; the bill does nothing of the sort. | 


Mr. ESLICK. Is it not true that on wildcat operation one- 
eighth of the royalty goes to the owner? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under the general oil and gas leasing act, 
on the first quarter of the permit the royalty is 5 per cent, 


and on the remaining three quarters the royalty is 12% per | 


cent, which may be increased to 3344 per cent, according to the 


amount of oil produced. The greater the production, the higher 


the royalty; or in other words, the land itself as a producing | 


field determines the amount of royalty; nothing is left to specu- 
lation or chance. Each applicant reinstated if he discovers oil 
on his permit will thereby create a revenue producer, which, 
if it pays at all, will pay a higher minimum than 12% per cent; 
and the more it produces the greater will be the royalty. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that all parties to the litiga- 
tion in the courts are satisfied with this legislation and that 
the Attorney General stated in a letter to the President dated 
June 30, 1926, as follows: 


That the bill can not adversely affect pending litigation. 
contrary, it makes possible a settlement of the litigation advantageous 
to the United States. I can, therefore, see no objection to its 


approval, 
Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is correct, he is reading from 

an opinion by the present Attorney General, Mr. Sargent. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 


On the | 





Mr. HAYDEN. That is true, and Congress would still have 
to enact legislation along the lines contemplated in this bill both 
to enable development and to protect the innocent permittees 
who went on the land in good faith and made large expenii- 
tures. 

Mr. SINNOTT. What was the date of the Executive order of 
withdrawal of the Navajo Reservation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Navajo Reservation is made up of nu- 
merous withdrawals. They are spread over a long period of 
years. Originally 3,000,000 acres were included within a treaty 
reservation, and that acreage has been increased under various 
bxecutive orders up to 13,000,000 acres. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Have the Indians claimed the land as their 
own? , 

Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. SINNOTT. 


They have lived on it from time immemorial. 
Have they claimed it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly; and oecupied it continuously. 

Mr. WINTER. And is not this the fact, that regardless of 
what the Supreme Court decides, Congress would have the same 
right to pass this legislation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This legislation is required, regardless of any 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Was the President's veto message 
quent to the opinion of the Attorney General cited by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I think it was. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Perhaps so. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. And that was on the ground 
cided a matter that was pending in the courts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall conclude my remarks by referring 
H. R. 15021, which is exactly the same as 
The report is as follows: 


{H. Rept. No. 1791, 69th Cong., 2d sess,] 


subse- 


that it de- 


S. 4893. 


OIL AND GAS MINING LEASES UPON UNALLOTTED LANDS 
Mr. HaypEeN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
| following report, to accompany H. R. 15021: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 15021) to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon unallotted 
lands within Executive-order Indian reservations having considered 
the same, report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass with 
the following amendments: 

Page 38, line 12, after the word “done” insert “prior to January 
1, 1926.” 

Page 3, line 17, after the word “ located” insert the following “ or 
who in good faith has either filed a nrotion for reinstatement or re- 
hearing, or performed any other act which in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior entitles him to equitable relief.” 

The bill has the approval of the Interior Department as is set 
forth in letter from the Secretary of the Interior under date of 
January 5, 1927, which is attached hereto and made a part of this 
report. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 5, 1927. 
Hon. Scorr L&AVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. LeAvitr: Further response is made to your letter of 

December 14, 1926, submitting for report H. R. 15021, entitled “A bill 
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authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
Iexecutive-order Indian reservations.” 

The first four sections ef the bill are identical with S. 4152, passed 
by both Hlouses of Congress last session. S. 4152 was adopted in leu 
of S. 1722 and H. R. 9133, upon which reports were made January 28, 
1926, and February 16, 1926, respectively. On March 10, 1926, I sug- 
gested, by letter to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, an amendment to H. R. 9133 to make it 
clear that royalties of operators would be taxable, and S. 4152 when 
it passed the Congress so provided. (See 8S. Rept. 768 and H. Rept. 
763, 69th The only difference between H. R. 1502 
and 8, 4152 as passed by the last session of the present Congress is in 
section 5, which places all applicants for permits under the act of 
Iebruary 5, 1920, on equal terms, whereas section 5 of S. 4152 made 
a distinction between an applicant who had been granted a permit and 
other applicants, the permittee being entitled to favorable considera- 
tion if he could show that he, or the party with whom he has con- 
tracted, has performed any of the following conditions: Expended 
money or labor in geologically surveying the land covered by such 
application, has built a road for the benefit of such lands or has drilled 
or contributed toward the drilling of the geological structure upon 
which such lands are located, while applicants were required to show 
that they had performed all of said conditions. In reports before 
referred to on-S. 1722 and H. R. 9133 I stated: 

“In addition to the applications upon which permits were granted, 
there were filed approximately 400 for which no permits were issued. 
Undoubtedly many of these applications were purely speculative and 
nothing expended by the applicants in attempted development, and it 
is not believed that they should be recognized or given any preference 
right for leases covering the lands fer which they applied.” 

That was upon the belief that there is a distinction 
between a permittee and one who has only filed an application for a 
permit. One having received a permit would be clothed with a color 
of authority that an applicant would not am still of that 
but, if the Congress should conclude otherwise and should 
enact the legislation as now proposed by section 5, it is not believed it 
will do any material injustice to the Indians. 

It is suggested that section 5 of the pending bill be amended by in- 
serting in line 12, page 3, after the word “ has” and before the word 
the words “prior to May 27, 1924.” ° 

In his opinion of May 27, 1924, the Attorney General said: 

“The important matter here, however, is that neither the courts 
nor Congress have made any distinction as to the character or extent 
of the Indian rights, as between Executive-order reservations and 
reservations established by treaty or act of Congress. So that if the 
general lea act applies to one class, there seems to be no ground 
for holding that it does not apply to the others.” 

There is pending in the Federal courts the question of whether the 
general leasing law (act of February 25, 1920) is applicable to the unal- 
lotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations. If the courts 
should finally decide that the general leasing law does apply to Execu- 
tive-order Indian reservations, then 5244 per cent of the proceeds there- 
from—i. e., the royalties, etc.—would be covered into the reclamation 
fund ; 374% per cent would go to the State in which the lands are located 
in aid of roads, public schools, etc.; and 10 per cent would be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. The 
Indians would receive nothing. If by final decision of the Federal 
courts it should be held that the general leasing law does not apply 
to unalloted lands within Executive-order Indian then 


to 


Cong., 1st sess.) 


»pinion based 


possess, I 


opinion ; 


* done,’ 


sing 


reservations, 


there can be no development of such lands for oil and gas purposes until 


there is legislation by Congress, 
Very truly yours, 
Hupert Worx. 

The history of this legislation is as follows: On February 9, 1926, a 
bill was introduced (H. R. 9133) providing for the leasing of Executive- 
order reservations for oil and gas purposes. This bill had the approval 
ot the of the Interior, and after exhaustive hearings were 
held it reported to the House with amendments. Later S. 4152 
was substituted, that bill passed both Houses of Congress at the 
last Session, but was vetoed by the President on July 2, 1926. 

The tirst four of the bill H. R. 15021 are identical with 
S. 4152, which the President stated he would approve if enacted as a 
separate measure, and to which there is no opposition from any source. 
bill, now reported, meets the objection of the 
that it eliminates the discrimination embodied in section 
4152 as between applicants for permits and permittees by plac- 
ing upon all the same requirements, 

The enactment of this legislation 
purposes : 


secretary 
was 


and 


sections 


Section 5 of 


in 


the as 
President 


5 of S 


will accomplish the following 


1. Permit the exploration for oil and gas on Executive-order Indian 
reservations. 

2. Give the Indian tribes all the oil and gas royalties. 
8. Authorize the States to tax production of oil and gas on such 
reseryations. 

4. Place with Congress the future determination of any changes of 
boundaries of Executive-order reservations or withdrawals. 
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5. Extend relief to permittees and applicants who in good faith ex- 
pended money in development looking to the discovery of oil and gas 
under the geneval leasing act of February 25, 1920, upon Executive- 
order Indian reservations, at a time when such lands were held to come 
within the terms of the said act. 

The first section of the bill establishes a uniform policy for the leas- 
ing of all Indian reservation lands for oil and gas ining purposes, 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It simply ap- 
plies existing law relating to treaty reservations to Bxecutive-order 
reservations. The law of May 29, 1924, applicable to treaty reserva- 
tions and herein extended to Executive-order reservations, is as follows: 

“That unallotted land on Indian reservations other than lands of the 
Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage Reservation subject to lease for 
mining purposes for a period of 10 years under the proviso to section 3 
of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. L. 795), may be leased at 
public auction by the Secretary of the Interior, with the consent of the 
council speaking for such Indians, for oil and gas mining purposes for 
a period of not to exceed 10 years, and as much longer thereafter as 
oil or gas shall be found in paying quantities, and the terms of any 
existing oil and gas mining lease may in like manner be amended by 
extending the term thereof for as long as oil or gas shall be found in 
paying quantities. (48 Stat. 244.)” 

The proviso to section 3 of the act of February 28, 1891, is as 
follows : 

“That where lands are occupied by Indians who have bought and 
paid for the same, and which lands are not needed for farming or 
agricultural purposes, and are not desired for individual allotments, 
the same may be leased by authority ef the council speaking for such 
Indians, for a period not to exceed 5 years for grazing or farming 
or 10 years for mining purposes, in such quantities and upon such 
terms and conditions as the agent in charge of such reservation may 
recommend, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the money received from oil and 
gas mining leases shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
the Indian tribes the same as the income derived from leases on treaty 
reservations. The proviso to section 2 will require the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to state the desire of the Indians in submitting estimates 
of appropriations from such tribal funds to Congress through the 
Budget. 

It is the opinion of your committee that unearned doles in the 
form of per capita payments are as demoralizing to Indians as like 
payments would be to an equal number of white people. In times 
of great drought or other severe and general hardship it may be 
desirable to make such payments, but the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
should not have authority to do so without the consent of Congress. 

In general, the congressional policy toward the disposal of the 
wealth of Indian Executive-order reservations has been a uniform one 
for 50 years, the proceeds from the natural resources as well as the 
use of the surface having been allowed to the tribes or credited to 
them, and this policy, continued in the bill now reported, is in evident 
accord with equity and with the historical fact that the greater part 
of all the existing Indian reservation area has been created since 
1871, the date when the treaty-making power with the Indians was 
ended, 

The terms relating to taxation used in section 3 of the bill are taken 
from the proviso to section of the general leasing act (41 Stat. 
450) which has been construed by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Mid-Northern Oil Co, against Walker, Treasurer of the State of 
Montana, as follows: 

“We think that the proviso plainly discloses the intention of Con- 
gress that persons and corporations contracting with the United States 
under the [general leasing] act should not for that reason be exempt 
from any form of State taxation.” 

In the latter part of section 3 a distinction is made between the 
State taxes which may be levied upon the property of lessees and 
upon the share obtained for the Indians by providing that State or 
local taxes may only be levied upon the rentals, royalties, or bonuses 
received by the Indians. The effect of this section is to permit the 
State to collect directly from the oil producer on Indian lands any 
and every kind of tax that may be assessed against others engaged in 
like operations elsewhere in the State. The State is not authorized, 
however, to collect such taxes directly from the Indians but the same 
are to be paid for them by the Secretary of the Interior, and a proviso 
is added which exempts the lands or other property of the Indians 
from any tax lien. The final result of this legislation will be that the 
entire output of oil and gas will be taxed by the States, the producer 
paying upon his share and the Indians upon the share obtained for 
them. 

Since Congress has by the act of June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. 3-34), 
forbidden the further creation of Executive-order reservations, except 
by act of Congress, section 4 of the bill provides that no changes 
shall be made in the boundaries of existing Executive-order reservations 
except by act of Congress. 

Section 5 of the bill is necessary to afford equitable relief to those 
who in good faith expended money in prospecting for oil and gas in 
accordance with the general leasing act of February 25, 1920 (49 
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Stat. 437). On June 9, 1922, the Secretary of the Interior promul- 
gated a written opinion holding that land covered by the provisions 
of the proposed bill came within the terms of the said general leasing 
act and granted 16 permits to prospect for oil and gas in Utah and 4 
in Arizona. A number of other persons made applications for oil and 
gas prospecting permits, but these permits were not granted, for the 
reason that on May 27, 1924, the Attorney General of the United 
States gave his opinion that the general leasing act did not apply 
to Executive-order Indian reservation lands. The said permits required 
that work of exploration and development should be diligently prose- 
cuted, and the permittees, 20 in number, and some of the applicants 
immediately proceeded in the work of exploration and development of 
the lands covered by the permits and applications, and in so doing 
expended large sums of money aggregating between $300,000 and 
$400,000, a substantial part of which sum was expended by the per- 
mittees and applicants prior to the rendition of the opinion of the 
Attorney General, which was not promulgated until nearly two years 
after the permits had been issued and the applications made. 

The bill H. R. 15021 gives relief to such applicants and permittees 
on the same basis and under the same conditions. 

The lands covered by these permits and applications are compara 
tively barren, although stated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and other witnesses to be occupied by Indians. The story of the hard 
endured in fulfilling the said obligations is graphically told in 
the record of the case of United States v. Harrison, Equity 8288, United 
States District Court of Utah. 

Based upon the opinion of the Attorney General, the United States 
brought suits in the United States District Court of Utah to cancel the 
permits already issued. The court in the United States v. Harrison, 
just cited, refused to sustain the contention of the Government and dis 


ships 


missed the case, and the following language is found in the court’s 
decision, viz: 

“The equities are all in favor of the defendant, * * *. The 
right of the Government to insist upon and enforce what, in effect, is 


a forfeiture is too doubtful in my mind for the court to adopt that view 
and deprive the defendants of possible benefits to be derived from the 


] expenditures which they have made upon this ground in good 


large 
faith,” 

The Government promptly appealed the case to the cireuvit court of 
appeals at Denver, which court certified certain questions to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, The questions certified were as 
follows: 

*1. Was there authority in the Secretary of the Interior to issue, 
under the provisions of the leasing act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
L. 437, 441, Comp. Stat. 1923, Supp. sec. 4640%4 ss.) the permit which 
the United States now bave canceled in this suit? 

“If this question be answered in the negative, then we ask: 

“2. Can this suit be maintained by the United States in equity to 
cancel the permit, it having been issued upon formal hearings by the 
Secretary of the Interior, no claim of fraud bad faith being 
made, and the Government having brought no action to cancel the same 
for 1 year 10 months and 9 days after its issuance, appellees, Midwest 
Ol Co. and Southwest Oil Co., in that time having expended 
$200,000 in developing the property for oil, which to them 
loss if the permit is canceled?” 

The questions certified involve no point of law with respect to the 
Executive-order reservations in general but exclu 
sively points of law affecting the equitable rights of applicants and per 
mittees whose filings were made within a certain limited area of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. The of this bill would not 
foreclose the court determination of any pending question or deprive 
aw. 


seeks to 


or 


over 


is a total 


and withdrawals 


enactment 


any applicant or permittee of any right now assertable in 

Determination of the certified questions will not even conclude the 
particular litigation, and final decision can not be expected for prob 
ably two years. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the permittees and applicants 
who have made these expenditures and have done this work in 
faith have substantial equities which require recognition, and the last 
section of the bill gives them the right to proceed with their work and, 
if to leases in the manner provided by the 
said under which their applications 
originally made. This section principally a reenactment of the 
applicable provisions of the said act of February 25, 1920, tha: 
development may proceed under the supervision of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and leases be granted under the provisions and regulations of 
the general leasing law by virtue of which these equities were created. 

The committee amendments to section 5 are designed to grant 
equitable relief to a comparatively small number of applicants who in 
good faith have complied with the terms of the general leasing act of 
1920, and have taken proper steps to preserve their 


‘ ] 
good 


discoveries result, obtain 


act of February 25, 1920, were 


is 


50 


February 25, 
interests 

It is believed that the bill is fair and equitable to the Indians, to the 
States where the Indian reservations are located, and to who 
desire to prospect for oil and gas. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 


those 
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Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. The Speaker will pardon my lack of knowl- 
edge, but does that mean that we will not have an opportunity 
to read the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been 
on the motion of the gentleman 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

— SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
ill. 

The bill was ordered to be 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SCHAFER) there were—ayes 115, noes 59. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speuker, I object to the vote upon the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and twenty-seven Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.) Thirty-eight Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. LEavitT, a motion to reconsider 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

LIMIT OF COST OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 

Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, reported a resolu- 
tion for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 16507) to authorize 
an increase in the limit of cost of certain naval and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed. 

AUTHORIZING THE 


Mr. HOWARD. 


read. The question is 
from Arizona to order the 


read a third time and was read 


the vote 


vessels, 


SECRETARY 
CERTAIN 


OF THE NAVY 
PUBLIC WORKS 


TO PROCEED WITH 

Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, presented a reso- 
lution for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 16973) au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the House Calendar and ordered printed. 


‘ 
LV 


BOULDER DAM 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, presented a 
resolution for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9826) to 
provide for the protection and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin, which was referred to the House Calendar 
aud ordered printed. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, [I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 5671) to amend para- 
graph (c) of section 4 of the act entitled “An act to create the 
Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying 
out the mandate and purpose of Congress as expressed in sec- 
tions 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1924, a similar House bill having 


been reported favorably from the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 1 am authorized by the commit- 
tee to take this action. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (c) of settion 4 of the act en- 
titled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the 
purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of Congress as ex- 
pressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In addition to the six members, the Secretary of War shall 
appoint an individual from civil life, or (notwithstanding section 1222 
of the Revised Statutes or any other provision of law, or any rules 
and regulations issued thereunder) detail an officer from the Military 
Establishment of the United States as chairman of the board Any 
officer so detailed at the date of the passage of this amendatory act 
shall, during his term of office as chairman, have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a major general, United States Army, and shall be ex- 
empt from the operation of any provision of law or any rules or 
regulations issued thereunder which limits the length of such detail 


or compels him to perform duty with troops. Any individual appointed 


from civil life shall, during his term of office as chairman, receive a 
salary not to exceed 510,000 a year, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
War. The Secretary of War may delegate to the chairman any of the 


functions vested in the Secretary by this act.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, is this a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce ? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; the bill passed the Senate unanimously 
and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce unani- 
mously authorized me to take this action. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wis laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 17291) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. Pending that motion, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate be equally divided between myself 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bygns], for the time 
being represented by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tay- 
LoR|. We are not going to try to fix the time of debate at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
17291, and pending that asks unanimous consent that the time 
for general debate be divided equally beiween himself and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 17291, with Mr. Green of Iowa in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17291) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
prior fiseal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SosnowskI1]. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it was but 
yesterday the country at large bowed in prayer and paid tribute 
to the memory of our first President, George Washington, the 
Father of our Republic. It was but yesterday that our great 
President, Calvin Coolidge, delivered his message in tl is very 
House on the life of Washington. His voice was echoed not 
only to the hearts of millions of loyal Americans but also to 
thousands on foreign shores; not only to men and women, but 
to the youth of our land, in whose hands will lie the future and 
destiny of our Nation. How different this message and its 
effect upon our youth from those other “messages” which 
have so recently as during the past month been delivered from 
rostrums in the leading cities of the United States. We who 
listened to our President’s inspiring address can not and must 
not fail to take notice of these enemies within our gates whose 
watchword is “ Destruction” and whose paths are not those of 
peace. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is high time that we 
tore the mask off this hidden viper which, with its poisoned 
fangs, is destroying the foundation of our Government. I feel 
I would be remiss in my duty not only as a Member of this 
House but as a loyal American citizen if I failed to present 
here the facts which I have uncovered. 

When I returned to my home from the last session of Con- 
gress I found not only the business interest, but all interests 
alike, aroused and fearful—aroused because of the ever-increas- 
ing activities of communistic forces in the industrial field and 
fearful lest apathy on the part of those who refuse to look the 


{After a pause.] 
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facts in the face, and apathy on the part of those who sit here 
in Washington, with the destiny of the Nation in their hands, 
would permit these forces to gain a position that would mean 
the ultimate overthrow of our Government, and with it the 
confiscation of all property rights. 

I was importuned from all sides to make a study of the 
situation, to find out for myself the true conditions. This I did 
to the best of my ability. I talked with workingmen and I 
talked with industrial leaders. I interviewed ministers and I 
interviewed the small business men of Detroit. I found them 
all apprehensive. I was persistently told that the communists 
of the United States, acting under direct orders from Russia, 
were organizing the workmen of the automobile factories of 
Detroit, with the intention of producing in that important city, 
that city of prosperity and wealth, the greatest of all “lessons 
in revolution,” all to the end that the industry might be ruined, 
the Government weakened, and that the hatred implanted in 
the minds of the workers might later be employed to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. 

Gentlemen, you are not going to meet this situation in the 
United States by a shrug of the shoulder, by a gesture of con- 
tempt, by scoffing at the idea that we have such a thing ‘as 
communism in the United States, or that it is dangerous. It 
is here. It is serious. Insidiously it has gained strength in 
many places. It has won the support and aid of a large num- 
ber of well-meaning individuals because it has approached them 
through deception. It is said to be a labor movement. It is to 
labor what strychnine is to a dog. It is death. Within the 
past few weeks the head of the American Federation of Labor 
has denounced the communist move and informed the American 
people that the American Federation of Labor will rid itself 
of all who are teaching this false theory. The United Mine 
Workers almost unanimously voted only the other day to expel 
every communist from the organization. Gentlemen, do you 
believe if communism were not a danger, that if it were not 
active, these organizations would have wasted their time or 
planned to spend much of their mone, to destroy the germ? 

Within the past four weeks Lenin memorial meetings have 
been held at many places in the United States. Such a meet- 
ing was held right here in Washington under your noses, gen- 
tlemen. Probably none of you attended, but a lot of others 
attended. The man who addressed the gathering, pleading for 
the overthrow of the Government and the installation of com- 
munism in the United States, was C. BE, Ruthenberg, now under 
conviction and sentence to the penitentiary in my State for 
violating our criminal syndicalism law. He is out on bond 
pending a decision by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Detroit Free Press, one of the leading papers of this coun- 
try, under date of January 24, reporting two gatherings in my 
city which were addressed by William Z. Foster, a man who 
boasts of the fact that he takes his orders from Soviet Russia, 
and whose open efforts to arouse violence in industrial strug- 
gles is known to everyone, states that 3,500 attended the gather- 
ing. Among other things, the Free Press says: 


FEBRUARY 


The speeches made no secret of the subversive character of the 
party, though in the presence of Government stenographers posted in 
the halls rhetoric was limited to generally abstract terms, such as 
the overthrow of capitalism and the substitution of a _ proletariat 
dictatorship. 

Audiences were composed mainly of men, but there was also a con- 
siderable number of women and children. The latter wore red ker- 
chiefs about their necks and were made to sing party songs the general 
exhortation of which was to keep the red flag flying. 

Foster described current events in China as being directly attributable 
to a small band of Lenin-inspired communists who were determined to 
overthrow the exploitation of their country by foreign capitalists. He 
said the description of Canton’s “ red army,” as applied to the Chinese 
rioters, was not entirely true, but was becoming more true every day. 
The communists, he said, had a fertile field of endeavor among the 
400,000,000 people of China, 


Gentlemen, I here desire to call attention to a pamphlet 
distributed to our schools in the city of Detroit announcing that 
meeting. [Exhibiting, see Exhibit V.] The words are “In 
memory of Lenin; mass meeting and revolutionary concert.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is that pamphlet in reference 
to this communistic meeting in English? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Yes; it is. 

But recently, under the persistent hammering of a certain 
element in the Congress, Secretary Kellogg appeared before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and presented evi- 
dence that the occasion for the trouble in Mexico and Nica- 
ragua was due to communist activities. This was answered by 
a laugh. As yet the committee has not permitted the confi- 
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dential information supplied by the Seeretary to be made public. 
No one has presented a scintilla of evidence to show the doew- 
ments furnished by the Secretary were not authentic. Nor has 
iny one presented a bit of evidence to show that the charges 
made by the Secretary were not true. The only answer yet 
received by the apologists for the communists, either in or out 

f Congress, has been “the very idea is absurd.” 

On March 4 I am retiring from Congress. On my return to 
Detroit I shall enter the fight with the sound working man, the 
ane minister, the conservative business man, the conseientious 
ianufacturer, to wipe from our midst that which is far more 
dangerous to human happiness than the worst of pestilences. I 
am saying to you now that we will succeed so far as our own 
ommunity is concerned. That is but one city in hundreds. 
Michigan is but 1 of the 48 States. Our national salvation lies 
n Wiping this thing called communism from the continent. 
rhat task, gentlemen, is up to you. Scoffing at the suggestion 
that there is such a thing as communism, or asserting that 
hecause the known number of the followers is small it can make 
no progress, Will not do. I recall that it was but a few shori 
vears ago when it was said by an obscure individual living in an 
obscure town in Ohio that he was going to obtain a Federal 
amendment to the Constitution making the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors illegal. The answer to his claim 
was a shrug of the shoulder, a gesture of contempt, sarcastic 
remarks. Well he did it, did he not? Now look at the Nation! 

Gentlemen, I have not the time at my command to go fully 
into this subjeet. No man could do it in an hour, or in 10 
hours. The documentary and indisputable evidence is exten- 
sive and available to every Member of this House who is not 
mentally too lazy to look into it. 

ExHIBIT A IN RE YOUTH MOVEMENT 

In Unity for September 6, 1926, Rev. Sidney Strong had an article 
inder the heading ‘“‘ Summer gathering led by radicals.” Doctor Strong 
s one of the “impartial” investigators who recently went to Mexico 
who are now engaged in an organized propaganda effort in the 
United States to prevent the President and his Secretary of State carry- 
ng out a policy for protection to American citizens. He is also the 
father of Anna Louise Strong, activities in the aid of com- 
munism are well known. The following is quoted from the article: 

“Tens and tens of thousands of Americans—especially the younger 
are attending conferences and camps at this season. These are 
being promoted chiefly by the churches, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
iation, and the Young Women's Christian though by ne 
means confined to these summer conferences that the most liberal, even 
radical ideas being Outdoor life, with companionship, en- 
freedom of thought and speech. A progressive pastor 
spell of the sea, or forest, out his soul 
would startle his who the financial support at 

These, however, at their tasks. Social 
nd political and industrial ideas of revolutionary character get their 
innings as these tens and tens of thousands are gathered about the camp 
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“ Experience has proven the correctness of the principie on which the 
formation of the greups is based—-that the organization and leadership 
of the children's groups is a task belonging particularly to the young 
communist leagues. Except for a few individual instances the mem- 
bers of the young communist leagues have proven themselves te be 
the best fitted for the leadership of the children’s groups. * * * 
“The Young Workers’ League of America has reported to the execu- 


tive committee of the young communist international that 23 groups 


of children have been formed in a total of 16 cities of the United 
States to further the ‘class struggle’ within capitalism. * * ®* 
The Moscow headquarters has instructed the Young Workers’ League 


of America to secure a collection of all textbooks used by the children 
in the public schools in this country to be sent to for study 
as to how the tests can be interpreted to teach communism and to be 


Moscow 


used to invite the children to actually engage in the ‘ class struggle.’ 
The report cited asks the young communists international of Moscow 
to send on a large amount of money for the purchase of these books 
or to wait a little while until the children can purloin them from 
the schools and turn them in. * * * 


“The communist children’s groups * * * must be live organiza- 
tions to counteract the poison of bourgeois ‘education. * * * 

“There is nothing that is unimportant, nothing that is without 
nificance, in the proletarian class struggle. We form the communist 
children’s groups not for the sake of the children alone but for the 
sake of the whole working class. In them we not only prepare for the 
future struggle; we also serve the present struggle. Our work in the 
groups is not confined to use of revolutionary phrases. In them the 
children are imbued and permeated with the spirit of the proletarian 
revolution. * * * 

“ Nothing in the world is easier than to attract children. Youths, 
boys and girls, of the young communist league, go to the places where 
children are—on the streets, in the parks, public playgrounds, or some 
eutdoor celebration. Watch the children at play. * * *® 


sig- 


“After a time when the children are a little tired say, ‘Shall we 
learn a new song?’ At first the little ones may be suspicious, then 
they will be shy, but eventually they will all join in the ‘Red Flag,’ 
‘The International, or some other revolutionary song. * * * Mean- 
while, distribute our paper, inform them that this is the children’s 
paper, and that there are children’s meetings. ‘ Would you like to 
come? The children will beg their parents for permission to attend 
and they will bring their friends and playmates. Children are natu- 
rally exeellent agitaters. 

“ We communists assert that the child must be enrolled as a fighter 
in the struggle of its class and must share the fate of its class. 
* * * Respect for the adult is one of the first things to be removed 





in communist education. * * * 

“The communist groups must show the children how to convert 
secret hatred and pent-up anger into a conscious struggle * * * 
against military school discipline * * * for the right of the chii- 
dren to establish their own system of discipline, for the abolition of 
rigid curriculum. * * * =Most important is the struggle against the 
tyranny of school discipline. Over and over again we hear how chil 
dren were * * * punished by being given special work to be done 
or by being prevented from speaking. The child is hurt net only by 
suppression of his own personality, but he feels as well the injustice 
when a schoolmate is punished. Children revolt against this and 
hate the teacher. * * * 

“The will of the teacher must retreat before the collective will of the 
children. * * ® 

“The opposition to the teaching of national history * * * is 
an important matter to our young comrades *- * * In order to 
counteract the nationalistic history which is taught in the schools we 
have to deal with the historic matters in the groups. We tell the story 
of the development of human society from the primitive communism 
up to the present stage. * * * Read to the children such stories 
as Gorky’s Comrades, Jack London’s People of the Abyss, or The Iron 
Hell, Upton Sinclair’s Jungle or King Coal, or Jimmy Higgins. » a @ 
Nor dare we shrink from emphasis upon individuals and the part they 
played in history—such individuals as Spartacus, Marat, Robespierre, 
Jim Larkin * * * {in short, in the teaching of history we must 

give our lessons a live character by the use of objects. * * * 

The communist children’s groups are a class organization, and 
they do not pretend to be anything else, existing for the purpose of 
training the children for the class war. * * * 

‘**Let us rid ourselves of all pacifist nonsense and sentimentality. 
The ultimate vietory of the proletariat depends even more upon the 
soldiers who will fight its battles than upon the politicians and 
theorists who will discuss its issues. * * * The Red Army needs 
women fighters as well as men. * * * 

‘In the realm of physical training we have to deal with the move 
ment which we have too much ignored up to this time—t! cout 
movement. The scout system is the organization of childret games 
into a uniform system which is to serve the educational purposes of 
patriotism. Some of our comrades hold te the view that we should 
reject everything pertaining to scout methods. This conception is 
fundamentally wrong. It is true that the scout movement educates the 
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children of the working class in a militaristic spirit and drills them to 
become soldiers of imperialism. But it is not the method which we 
reject and oppose; it is only the aim which the leaders and heads of 
this movement, the military clique, are striving for that we must oppose. 

‘“We dare not ignore the fact that this military clique has succeeded 
in establishing a great and powerful movement, including hundreds and 
thousands of children * * * and that it is using this movement 
to influence the children in the interest of the ruling class) * * * 
We must utilize the valuable features of them even as we utilize their 
basis—-the tendency of children to herd together for play—and give 
them a proletarian content. Bearing in mind that the working class 
struggle requires soldiers, we must use the best method of training 
soldiers.” 


ExHIBiIr C IN RE COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN THB UNITED STATES 


(Report made by person attending a Lenin memorial gathering at 
Turner Hall, Gary, under communist auspices, Saturday evening Janu- 
ary 22, 1926. Similar reports from other gatherings show the same 
kind of utterances as expressed below and in Exhibit D.) 

“A Lenin memorial meeting was held last Saturay evening at 
Turner Hall, Fourteenth and Washington Streets, Gary, under com- 
munist auspices. It is estimated that about 400 people were present, 
the great majority being foreign-born Europeans and Mexicans and 
negroes. The police department of Gary was represented by several 
plain-clothes men and two policemen. The hall was decorated in red, 
with a large picture of Lenin draped in black crépe over the speaker’s 
stand. A funeral march was played, and the audience was asked to 
stand during the rendition. ‘Thereafter a number of children were 
called on the stage to repeat a pledge to the red flag, which pledge 
stated: ‘I pledge allegiance to the red flag and the workers’ party, 
for which it stands.’ 

“The chairman of the meeting, B. Borisoff (Shklar), a local com- 
munist leader, then remarked how necessary it was to get the children 
into the Communist movement, and asked the parents to see that their 
children join the young pioneers, a branch of the communist youth 
movement, that they may be taught the principles of communism. 

* Borisof then announced that those present were honoring the 
greatest teacher, leader, and revolutionist the world has ever known, 
after which he discussed the activities of the United States in sending 
warships to China, Nicaragua, and Mexico to protect the interests of 
American capitalists. He said that the workers in China were in 
revolt against foreign capitalists and were fighting their oppressors, 
and that their victory would be a victory for all workers. He stated 
that Judge Gary does not like to read about revolts in China; that 
he trembles when he reads about them, as he is looking forward to 
the day when China will supply him with cheap labor; that he has 
been using negroes and Mexicans, and how he has his eyes on China. 
He said that one of the purposes of this meeting was to raise the voice 
of the worker in protest against sending ships to foreign countries, 
such as China, Nicaragua, and Mexico. 

“The first speaker introduced was James Ford (colored), of Chi- 
cago, an organizer for the American Negro Labor Congress. Ford 
spoke from prepared notes, and spoke of the greatness of Lenin. States 
that he himself had been in the Army and fought in France for what 
he thought was his country, until he got his eyes opened to the fact 
that it was not his ceuntry at all, that it really belonged to the capi- 
talists; that it was the capitalists who were sending ships to South 
America, China, and other places; and they were exploiting these 
countries in order to obtain outlets for their products and to invest 


their surplus wealth, for foreign markets, and for sources of raw 
materials. He said that the capitalists had found cheap raw mate- 
rials and cheap labor in Central America, Mexico, the West Indies, 
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and China, and they desired to subjugate the different races inhabifing 


these lands. He asked the people, and especially the colored people, 
to learn all the lessons taught by Lenin; that nothing had ever been 
done for the submerged and oppressed peoples of the world until it was 
done by Lenin. He also called upon the negroes to protest against 
sending ships to Mexico, South America, and China, charging that it 
was being done for such men as Gary; that no ships were ever sent 
out to protect the American working class. He spoke of steel as the 


basic product of industry, mentioning numerous things that are made | 
He 


of steel, from the hands of his watch to the tracks of railroads. 


urged all men of the Negro race who work with their hands to join 


the 


| Soviet Government of Russia. 
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vilified everyone. He referred to President Wilson as the champion 
Har, who advocated peace with one hand and declared war with the 
other. He stated that when Wilson, ‘Silent Cal,’ J. P. Morgan, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and others of World War fame were forgotten 
a thousand years the name of Lenin will still be cherished. He re. 
ferred to Secretary of State Kellogg as ‘nervous Nellie Kellogg,’ who 
does not know what to do in the execution of the duties of his office 
from time to time. He stated that ‘ Silent Cal’ was silent because he 
dared not open his mouth until J. P. Morgan told him what to say, 
He said that Morgan and William Randolph Hearst were advocating 
war with Mexico because they had large holdings in that country, and 
that Mexico was merely making an attempt to enforce its own con- 
stitution and laws; that Morgan from time to time got on the tele. 
phone and called up ‘Nervous Nellie Kellogg’ and told him that 
American lives were in danger and he had better send ships and troops, 
whereupon ‘ Nervous Nellie Kellogg’ would do as he directed; that 
President Coolidge got his information from the Department of Jus- 
tice, which is operated by a lot of dime-novel detectives, who keep him 
all excited about American citizens being murdered in Mexico and 
China. The speaker stated that these stern measures were not taken 
in behalf of workers, because there were no American workers killed 
in Mexico or China. He then asked any of the workers present who had 
made trips to China during their vacation period to please raise their 
hands. Kaplan stated that what has really aroused the capitalistic 
government of America is that the Mexicans and the Chinese have given 
their foreign bosses a ‘kick in the pants’ and have established revo- 
lutionary governments. He predicted that the Chinese revolutionists 
would soon capture Hankow, where the large steel mills are located, 
and that is the reason the capitalists are yelling that American eit- 
izens and American interests are in danger. He suggested that the 
American workers should follow the example of the Chinese workers, 
who do not go after their bosses through the ballot box. The Chinese, 
he said, are too wise for that, and do not waste any time voting. He 
said that the only Americans who go to China are ‘sky pilots’ (min- 
isters and priests) and business men, and these classes do not mean 
a d——— thing to the American working class. The speaker further 
vilified Judge Gary and all capitalists, and said that he would not be 
surprised any morning to find big signs up calling upon the American 
workers to protect the possessions of Gary and other capitalists in these 
foreign countries. He said: ‘Some day, however, the revolution wil! 
be in this country, the same as in the past in Russia, and right here 
in Gary you workers will be fighting to better conditions that exist 
to-day.” Kaplan closed by saying that if Lenin had lived, how happy 
he would be to see that his ideas were being adopted and his plans 
were materializing. 

“A letter was read announcing that a Mexican scheduled to speak 
had found it impossible to be present. 

“Max Bedacht, of Chicago, a member of the central executive com 
mittee of the Workers’ Party, was next introduced. His remarks con 
sisted mainly in eulogizing Lenin and Russia. He advised the people 
of America to follow the Russian idea and free themselves from capi 
talism by overthrowing the capitalist system. He stated that Russia 
was not recognized by this country because the workers of Russia 
owed money to the American capitalists which they refused to pay. 

“He said that while the Czar of Russia was in control and kept the 
workers and farmers in subjugation he borrowed considerable money 
from New York banks to finance the wars he waged against the 
workers and farmers of that country; that the workers printed a paper 
at that time and warned the American capitalists that if they loaned 
money to the Czar it would be at their peril; that Morgan and his 
interests did not believe the workers would get control, so they con- 
tinued to lend money, which they will never get back. That is the real 
reason, he said, why the United States will not recognize the present 
Bedacht warned the workers not to let 
themselves be drawn into another war ‘to make the world safe for 
democracy’; not to let Judge Gary enslave the workers in the steel 
mills and to refuse to be cannon fodder for Morgan and the rest of the 
capitalist crew in any future war. Bedacht spoke of race prejudice, 


| and charged that the capitalists encouraged race prejudice and 109 per 


Communist Party to gain their rights, and remarked that the | 
negroes were brought over here 300 years ago against their will as 
workers. He also urged them to join the American Negro Labor 


Congress, and said he felt sure that when all the workers of the world, 
irrespective of creed and color, joined Into one great world organiza- 


tion it would be possible to reach hands across the sea and call all 
the workers comrades. The capitalists’ class, he said, does not want 
to see this consummated, as capitalism thrives by keeping one race 


fighting another; and when they do this men like Judge Gary and his 
crowd are always happy. 

“After some music, N. Kaplan, of Chicago, who is connected with the 
Young Workers’ League of America, a branch of the Communist Party, 
introduced, 


was Kaplan was the most radical of the speakers and 


cent Americanism to keep the workers hostile to one another, because 
if they did not hate one another they would not fight one another. He 
stated that while he was in Russia not long ago he was shown copies 
of the New York World carrying pictures of riots, revolution, and 
lawlessness in the streets of Moscow, and that the reports and pictures 
were all untrue, as he was in Moscow at the time, and all was quiet 
and peaceful and the streets were safer than those of most American 
cities. He closed with a plea to the Communist Party to make com- 
rades of all men of all races. 

“The last speaker was Maximo Lira, of Indiana Harbor, a Mexican 
who spoke Spanish. I was informed that his remarks were in substance 
that everyone should join the Workers’ (Communist) Party, especially 
citizens of the Latin-American countries, 

“A collection was then taken up, amounting to about $60. 

“Paul Glaser was present and made his presence known by being 
very conspicuous. I am informed that he intends to start a school in 
Chicago to educate radicals in the fundamentals of communism.” 
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ExurBit D IN RE COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN THE Unirep States 


Report made by an adviser attending a Lenin memoria! meeting at 
Chicago, Sunday night, January 23, 1927 (see also Exhibit C): 

“The communists of Chicago held a meeting Sunday night, com- 
memorating the third anniversary of the death of Nicolai Lenina. The 
meeting was held at the Ashland Auditorium, Van Buren Street and 
Ashland Avenue, and about 3,000 people attended. Arne Swabeck, 
organizer of Communist District No. 8, was chairman. 

“ Swabeck, in opening the meeting, eulogized Lenin and stated that 
the communist movement suffered a great loss when that great leader 
died. He referred to Lenin as the champion of champions of the 
workers, not only in Russia, but throughout the world. 

“The first speaker was a man named D’Arcy, representing the 
Young Workers’ League. D’Arcy stated that this league for young 
workers was the vanguard of the communist movement in every 
country, that the organization had 6,000,000 workers in the movye- 
ment, that wherever there were any signs of revolution, the members 
of the Young Workers’ League were always taking the lead. For ex- 
ample, in China to-day all the young students that are leading the 
fighting are members of the Young Workers’ branch of the Communist 
Party, and are a part of the Communist International of Moscow. 
He said that all the strategy is worked out in Moscow, and he urged 
every young worker in this country to enroll his name in the Young 
Workers’ League, in order to combat the capitalists of Wall Street. He 
stated that if the workers of this country were again called upon to 
go to war, they should refuse to take up arms against the workers of 
any other country. 

“ Jay Lovestone, a member of the central executive committee of the 
Workers’ Party, was the next speaker. He stated that only a day or 
two ago Secretary of State Kellogg paid him a high compliment by re- 
porting that he (Lovestone) had just returned from Mexico, and that 
all the trouble in Mexico was due to communist propaganda. By infer- 


| 


| shop is to make it interesting to the workers. 


literature agent to him by always offering to 
| may 
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and the same abstract propaganda can not be used for all. For ex- 
ample, even the love of music that a worker may have, and there are 
very many such, can be utilized. When the party arranges a mass 
meeting that has an attractive musical program get him to attend the 
meeting on the basis of the program. 

“ Distribution of literature: Circulars, leaflets, and factory papers 
should be distributed with caution. If the boss sees you handing them 
out, that is the end of your work in the shor. There are many ways 
to overcome this. For example, leaflets, shop papers, can be dropped 
into lockers, stuffed into overcoats, posted up in the toilets, left lying 
around where they will be picked up, and they can be distributed by 
outsiders at noon hour and at closing time. 

““Members of the international branch of your subsection or workers 
of other factories can be used in front of your factory for this pur- 
Another way to distribute circulars so that you shall not be 
reported as a ‘bolshevik’ is to come in with a circular and say that 
it was handed to you in the street. 

“ Pamphlets: In selling or distributing pamphlets they should be 
selected for their simplicity, timeliness, and interest to workers. Talk 
to the workers on current topics of interest, then volunteer to get him 
a phamphilet that will tell him more about the subject. Become a 
‘t him any literature he 
If he says he has no money, tell him he will pay you 


pose. 


desire. 
on pay day. 

“Party press: The proper way to distribute the party press in the 
The key to that is 


workers’ correspondence. Some one in the shop must write an article 


| dealing with the shop in the Daily Worker and other party papers, then 


ence, Lovestone stated, Kellogg gave him credit for all the turmoil in | 


Mexico. As a matter of fact, Lovestone said, Kellogg was “ talking 
through his hat,’ as he (Lovestone) was not in Mexico at all, but had 
just returned from Russia, where for the last two months he was at- 
tending the Russian congress in Moscow as a delegate from the Work- 
ers’ (Communist) Party of America. Lovestone said that he had been in 
Russia a good many times, and every time he goes there, he finds con- 
ditions greatly improved. He notices, especially in Europe, that the 
revolutionary movement is growing stronger every day, and by the 
looks of things at the present time, he would not be surprised if the 
year 1927 would be the best year yet for revolutionary propaganda 
among the workers. He said trouble was brewing in nearly every 
country in Europe and Latin America, and that the communist inter- 
national was back of every bit of the propaganda, including that 
being circulated in Mexico. He said that if a revolution came in 
America, the communist international would also be back of it. He 
said that if the workers of China, or of Latin America take up arms 
against capitalism in their respective countries, the workers of the 
United States should do all they can to see that their fellow workers 
in these foreign countries win the revolution; that eventually the 
workers will prevail, as Soviet Russia and China can raise 55,000,000 


soldiers, whereas the rest of the capitalist countries of the world 
could not raise more than 40,600,000. 
“Chairman Arne Swabeck read a_ resolution reciting that the 


the United States keep out and 
or with China. This resolution 


the capitalistic Government of 
interfere with these countries 
unanimously adopted. 


not 
was 





IN RB COMMUNIST SYSTEM OF ORGANIZING AND OPERATING 


SHop NUCLEI 

Taken from the Daily Worker of May 2, 1926: 

“Propaganda in The shop nucteus form means that every 
member of the party becomes an active member and a propagandist 
among the nonparty workers with whom he comes in contact in the 
shop. Propaganda ceases to be the function of a few leading individ- 
uals and becomes a function of the entire party. 

‘“‘Methods of work: Thei: are two incorrect extremes 
the shop. The comrade who gets a job at 8 a. m., 
‘Trotsky’ by his companions at 10 and fired by 


Exuipir E 


shops: 


in work in 


and is 
the boss 


is at 12 





called | 


His spirit is good, but he does not know how to carry on communist | 


work. Then there is the comrade who works 380 years in the 
and even the other party members co not know that he is a 
member. He is much worse than the first type. Our work must 
be done in such a way that it is not easy for the boss to discover 
who is doing it, and fire him, but at all costs the work must be done. 

“Methods of approach: Connect all your propaganda with the shop 
problems. Utilize everything that comes up in the shop for your 
propaganda. Start with the particular happening in the shop, and 


shop 


then gradually broaden out the issue, 
with each worker make it your business to know his personal 
his 


life, 


experiences, feelings, interests, ete. Individuals differ greatly, 
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party | 


In your personal propaganda | 


| your shop. 


| to talk about them. 


. ; them to discuss in their departments. 
Jor xerica hi “oncern in Nicaragua and Mexic at | - ; ; ; . 
Workers of America had no concern in Nicaragua and Mexico and that | shop committee which in need will become a real shop committee. 


order enough copies and tell the workers you have just discovered an 
article about your shop in the Daily Worker. He will be interested in 
the paper and the article that»deals with his shop. 

“Meetings: An important advantage of the shop nucleus form is 
that we no longer need have meetings where we speak to the same 
audience—the convinced communist. The shop nucleus should bring 
the nonparty worker from the shop to the meeting. At the same time 
care must be exercised in inviting workers to meetings, and a worker 
to be invited to an open nucleus meeting must be invited with the 
approval of the entire nucleus. Invite nonparty members to all mass 
meetings. 

“Union organization: The shop and the shop committee are the best 
organization centers. In urging organization explain how the union 
can remedy the abuses and help in the particular problems found in 
If your shop is already unionized and there is a right and 
left wing in the union, do not wait until you get to the union meeting 
Talk about the left-wing issues in the shop and 
tie them up with shop problems. 

“Shop committees: Where you have a shop committee do as much 
as possible through the shop committee. Initiate problems; be the first 


to point them out and the first to suggest practical remedies. Work 
through your shop faction (the nucleus) in the shop mieeting and 
through your party faction in the shép committee. Take up shop 
| problems first. Do not omit party campaigns but base them on and 
connect them with the concrete problems jin the shop. Distribute 


literature at the shop meetings. Where there is no shop committee point 
out the advantages and agitate for it. Take the most reliable workers 
from all departments and discuss with them the shop problems and tell 
Thus you will form an unofficial 
“ Recruiting: Select the best elements in the shop and invite them 
to study at the workers’ school or section classes in the neighborhood. 


Try to recruit the best elements into the party. 
Exurpir F, SHow1na SysteM EMPLOYED TO CorRUpPT LABOR UNIONS 
{Extracts from a resolution of the Workers (Communist) Party of 


America adopted at its convention held in Chicago, August, 1925] 

The main tasks of the party in the trade-unions are 

1. The revolutionizing of the existing unions through strengthening 
and organizing the left wing of the unions by bringing all the prole- 
tarian elements of the party into the unions, by the organization of 
trade-union factions, the building up of the Trade Union Educational 
League, and the stimulation of the organization of the progressive 
opposition bloc. 

2. The organization of the unorganized by the strengthening of 
existing organizations, the creation of in 
none exist, the building of shop committees, and the utilization 
as points for inaugurating 


the 
industries where 
of the 
organize the 


new unions 


shop nuclei campaigns to 
unorganized. 

3. The unification of the trade-union movement by the stimulati 
the campaign to amalgamate the craft industrial 
zations. 

The party organization for the carrying on of the trade-union work 
still in a primitive and undeveloped 
ment has been made during the past year or so. 


has been definitely organized. The 


on of 


unions into organi- 


is state. Considerable improve- 


The industrial depart- 
district organizers are 


ment sub- 
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ir monthly reports and are devoting more and more atten- 
work in the trade-unions in their respective localities, But 


A586 


mitting recul 
tion to the 





only a start has been made. Our system of party factions in the unions 
is still weak and scattering. The Trade Union Educational League 
groups exist only in the more important industrial centers. The situa- 
tion must be remedied, and for this purpose a whole series of organiza- 
tional measures are necessary. We must look forward to the creation 
of effec e factions and Trade Union Educational League groups in all 
uni nd in all industrial centers. 

While putting into effect the following organizational measures and 
in rrying out the trade-union program of the party generally a con- 
stant campaign must be proseeuted to awaken the membership to the 

ital importance of winning over the masses of workers now organized 
in the trade-unions. Any tendency to consider work in the trade-unions 
as in some way secondary or unimportant must be ruthlessly liquidated. 


Likewise, all tendencies such as to consider party work in the trade- 
selected section of our party or the 


labeling of party activities in the trade-anions as syndicalistic must be 


unions a function of a specially 


vigorously fought against. Because of an insufficient understanding of 
its importance, the trade-union work has often suffered in the factiona! 
fighting in the party 
(A) BRINGING THE MEMBERSHIP INTO THE UNION 

The party shall require all its proletarian members to join trade- 
unions, using the sharpest disciplinary measures, if necessary, to bring 
this about. To facilitate this there shall be in each nucleus, branch, 
c. ¢. ¢., D. E. C., and other party units specific comrades charged 


with the responsibility of supervising the trade-union work of the party 


in their respective spheres. 
(B) TRADE-UNION FACTIONS 
While building and strengthening the unions, educating the rank and 
file, fighting the corrupt bureaucracy, and the employers, the Com- 
munisis must not fail to thoroughly organize themselves to secure 
leadership over the trade-union masses, This is to be accomplished 
through party factions. At present the factions in trade-unions are 


weak and inadequate. The party must devote major attention to their 
extension and strengthening. The district organizers shall be held 


directly responsible, in conjunction with the industrial department, for 





the building of the trade-union factions in the various industrial cen- 
ters and wnions., 
Exureir G, SHOWING COMMUNIST SYSTEM OF GAINING CONTROL OF 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The following is extracted from a Communist document issued in the 
spring of 1926 entitled “ Trade-union Problems and Reorganization ” 

The question of drawing the party members into the trade-unions 
is before every party committee, before every party unit, every party 
conference It has been before the party membership for a considerable 
ime, but the progress of ‘ unionizing’ the party is a slow one. Some 
of the comrade are getting impatient and suggest the adoption of 
drasti li plinary measures. ‘ Ideological preparation of member 
shij we had enough of it,’ they say, ‘it’s time some other measures 
be adopted.’ Correct But not measures of mechanical compulsion, 

With the reorganization of the party the problem of drawing the 
party membership into the trade-unions assumes a new aspect. The 
reorganization placed before the party the question of activities in the 
shops among the masses of the unorganized workers And the first 
word that party naturally speaks to these workers after analyzing 
their conditions is, ‘Organize!’ In this situation the demand to join 
the trade-unions becomes for the party members a concrete one, a ques- 
tion of action, a question of participating in the struggles of the unor- 
ganized workers for organization. An illustration? Passaic. The tex- 
tile workers, members of the party in Passaic, hardly needed any disci- 
plinary measures to compel them to participate in the struggles for 
better conditions and for organization. 

Another illustration: At the recent organization conference of the 
party in Chicago, in the course of discussion of the trade-union ques- 
tion, one of the comrades related how recently some of the party mem- 
bers in Chicago, millinery workers, enthusiastically joined the trade- 
union during a drive to unionize the millinery shops. While this 


interesting experience did not arouse any discussion, yet, in our opinion, 


it touches the very heart of the problem of the ‘ unionization’ of the 


party 


The campaign for drawing the party members into the trade-unions 





will become a real and a live tssue for the membership only when con- 
nected with the struggles of the workers, with the struggles of the 
unorganized workers for better conditions and for organization. 

The reorganization of the party was a revolutionary change; it 


shook up the party; it placed the membership face to face with new 


and inereased responsibilities, with new problems, new methods of 
activity. But it is becoming ever clearer that as the party overcomes 
the difficulties and gradually solves the problems of the reorganization, 
and especially as it succeeds in drawing the membership into mass 


activities in the shops, it is becoming ever clearer that because of the 
reorgantz ch it many vexing problem (which in the past 
will be solved the problem of drawing the 


tion « 1 throan 
ition and throu 


appeared almost unsolvable) 
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membership into the trade-unions. The party is an inseparable part 
of the working class; its every problem is related to the problems of 
the entire working class and must be solved as related to the problems 
and struggles of the entire working class. The reorganization of the 
party has made this exceedingly clear. 

“We can, therefore, look forward with confidence to the solution of 
the problem of drawing the party members into the trade-unions and 
trade-union activities. 

“ Our methods of solving the trade-union problem must be: Activiza- 
tion of the shop and street nuclei, demand discipline and activity on 
the part of every member of the party, develop the organization cam- 
paigns of the trade-unions, increase pressure on the trade-union bureau- 
cracy for the organization of the unorganized.” 
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Exursir il 


To use women in all forms of subversive and radical activities has 
long been the program of such movements. The communists have not 
overlooked the women whom they are using to the limit of their ability 
The following is a resolution of the Workers (Communist) Party of 
America at its last convention, held in Chicago in August, 1925: 

“1. In order to unite the work of the women factory circles and the 
housewife circles, conferences of working-class women shall be called. 

“2. These conferences shall be held periodically at least once a 
month, and shall discuss and act upon all problems arising out of the 
lives of the working women. 

“3. The conference of working women shall consist of (a) women 
employed in shops, factories, stores, etc.; (b) local trade unions con- 
sisting wholly or partly of working women; and (c) organizations of 
working-class housewives. 

“4. These conferences shall elect executive committees to carry on 
the work between the meetings of the conferences. These committees 
shall be known as committees of working women. 

“%. The following is to be the basis of the program of the confer- 
ences of working women: 

“(a) To carry on an active campaign to unionize the working women 

“(b) To fight for equal pay for equal work. 

“(e) To combat child labor. 

“(d) To encourage and assist working women to become citizens of 
the United States. 

“(e) To fight for Government maintenance of working mothers for a 
specific period of time before and after childbirth. 

“(f) To develop political consciousness and activity among working 
women. 

“(g) To participate in all struggles of the workers jointly with other 
labor organizations. 

“(h) To provide for the educational, cultural, and social needs of 
the working-class housewives. 

“(i) To render material and moral support to workers engaged in 
struggles against capitalists. (Relief in time of strikes, lockouts, etc.) 

“(j) To combat the high cost of living. 

“(k) To fight for better housing facilities for the workers. 

“(1) To fight for better sanitary, fire-prevention, and 
facilities for working-class quarters. 

“(m) To fight for Government maintenance of the school children of 


educational 


the workers. 
*“(n) To participate in all struggles of the workers jointly with 
other labor organizations. 


“6. These conferences shall be called in each locality by a special 
committee to be known as the provisional committee of the conference 
of working women. The provisional committee is to be made up of 
men and women engaged in or otherwise connected with the struggle of 
the working women. 

“7. Such provisional committees shall be established immediately. 
Before calling the conference, a widespread agitation must be carried 
on among women in the shops, factories, and in the unions, 
popularizing the task of these conferences.’ 


stores, 
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ExnH sit I, SHOWING THE COMMUNIST PROGRAM AGAINST PREPAREDNESS 
AND TO BREAK DOWN THE MORALE OF THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


{Extracts from a communist doctrine entitled “ Immediate Demands for 
Soldiers and Sailors,” first circulated in the United States early in 
1925] 

Political demands: (a) The right to join trade-unions and the right 
to form and join soldiers’ and sailors’ unions. 

(b) The right to elect regimental battalion and company committees 
to represent soldiers’ and airmen’s grievances on questions of legal 
rights, punishment, leave, working hours, and barrack accommodations. 

(ce) Lowering of the voting age from 21 to 18 years for soldiers of 
all ranks. Right of all soldiers over 18 years to be elected to Congress 
and public bodies. 

(d) The right to join political parties and to organize branches of 
these parties in the Army and the right to attend political meetings 
and demonstrations. 

(e) No compulsory church attendance, 

Legal rights: (a) No military intervention during industrial disputes. 
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(b) Abolition of court-martial; military courts to be organized on | 
the basis of an elected jury composed of three soldiers, one moncom- 
missioned officer, and one officer. Right of appeal to civil courts. 
Abolition of death penalty. 

(c) Drastic modification of punishments. Right of appeal to the 
military court (above mentioned) in cases of all punishment exceeding | 
three days c. b., or equivalent. 

Pay: (a) Pay must be fixed according to actual living expenses. 
Immediate proportionate increases for all noncommissioned grades. | 

(b) All married soldiers to receive marriage allowances. Abolition 
of regulation which only entitles soldiers of 2u years of age and over 
to this allowance. 

(c) Special pay for Sunday or general holiday duties, for compulsory 
or necessary fatigues, for special ceremonial parades and guards occur- | 
ring outside the ordinary duties. 

(d) Increase in overseas-service allowances. 

Leave: (a) Right to proceed on pass—without ration allowance— 
once every week end when not actually detailed for duty. Right to an 
“early Friday to late Monday” pass at least once a month. 

(b) Right to wear civilian clothes outside barracks or camp, whether 
on leave or “ walking out.” 

Terms of service: (a) Much shorter terms of service with the colors, | 
which will allow soldiers to return to civil life. 

(b) Time of service limited to eight hours per day, covering all duties. 

(c) Time served in detention barracks to be included in service period. 

Trade training: (a) All trade training to be thorough and complete 
and conducted by qualified civilian instructors and to be under the | 
control of the trade unions. 

(b) Full trade-union rates for soldiers in the military workshops. 

Food and accommodation: (a) Elected representatives of soldiers to 
participate in control of food suppties, with facilities for obtaining the 
advice of medical experts. Military canteens to be controlled in the 
same way. Control of the central Navy, Army, and air-force institute 
to be in the hands of an elected board in the ratio of one officer, one 
noncommissioned officer, and three other ranks. 

Cultural demands: (a) Right to fort: clubs and organizations for 
enjoyment of spare time. Provision of commodious reading rooms and 
libraries. Abolition of Y. M. C. A., church, Army, and other propaganda 
institutions. 

(b) Right of military sports organizations to affiliate with whatever 
organizations they choose. 

Pensions: (a) An all-around increase of pensions and provisions of 
pensions for widows. 








ExnHiBit J, SHOWING COMMUNIST CONNECTION AND BACKING 


PROPAGANDA OF “ IMPERIALISM ” 


OF THE 


[Resolution of the central executive committee of the Communist Party 
of America, adopted at a meeting November 11-12, 1926, in which 
reference is made to its “ anti-imperialistic” policy] 

The tasks of our party at the present time, as set forth in the reso- 
lution of the political committee, are those presented by the conditions 
of imperialism. American imperialism is able to win over large sec- 
tions of the American workers by sharing with them a small part of 
superprofits and continues to extend its hegemony in foreign fields. | 
However, the steady expansion of American capitalism upon an im- 
perialist basis is accompanied by the enormous extension of the | 
vulnerable surface which it presents to attack. Recent months have | 
furnished striking evidence of the widespread movement for Latin- 
America unity against Wall Street. We cite particularly the present 
attitude of the Calles government in Mexico—its general Latin Ameri- 
canism, its policy in Central America, its tendency toward cooperation 
with the All-American Anti-Imperialist League, and the decision of 
President Calles to send a personal representative to the Brussels world 
conference against imperialism. 

Significant also are the developments of the Chinese national revo- 
lutionary movement, with its undoubted revolutionizing influence upon 
the Philippine independence movement, all the growth of the tendency 
toward an intercapitalistic front, with signs of 
bloc coming into being against the United States. 

The comintern has repeatedly indicated that a basic task of any 
party situated in an imperialist country is to stimulate and give aid 
to the nationalist and national revolutionary movements in the colonial 
and semicolonial countries under the heel of imperialism. This, to- 
gether with the work among the American masses, form the basis of 
our party work. While our party has made considerable progress in 
anti-imperialist work, it is still far from a proper realization of the 
importance of this work. A far greater proportion of the party’s re- 
sources must be utilized in anti-imperialist activities. District execu- | 
tive committees must have standing subcommittees on anti-imperialist 
activity, and these must be directed by capable comrades. The party 


a European debtor 


machinery on a district, as well as a national scale, must be drawn 
into this work. 

The anti-imperialist work has been greatly hampered by lack of 
sufficient comrades. The party must take measures to create and 
train a corps of comrades engaged directly in anti-imperialist work. 
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In spite of many handicaps we have done much to build the All- 


American Anti-Imperialist League into an organization engaged in 
actual struggle against imperialism. We have carried on systematic 


work inside of the Pan American Federation of Labor and have achieved 
some valuable results there. We have participated in work against 
United States imperialism in a number of Latin-American countries, 
notably Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Panama, and Peru. We have also 
established some contact with the Philippine independence movement, 
although we have yet to establish our own nucleus there. 

The main task for the period immediately ahead is the building of 
substantial section of the All-American Anti-Imperialist League in 
States itself. This will be accomplished through the 
affiliation of groups organized around specific issues, such as hands-off- 


a 


Mexico committees, etc. The Workers (Communist) Party must re- 
main the central factor in the United States section of the All- 
American Anti-Imperialist League, grouping around itself as closely 


as possible other working-class organizations. 

No effort must be spared to make successful 
Filipino independence, which is to meet at Washington, D. C., in ac- 
cordance’ with the call sent out by the All-American Anti-Imperialist 
League in collaboration with other groups. With the cause of Filipino 
independence facing a serious crisis, and the communists appearing 
for the first time as the leaders of the whole movement in the United 
States for unqualified independence of the Philippines, the conference 
valuable opportunity which, if followed up, will lead to 
direct results for us in the Philippine Islands. 

The importance for our party of contact with the world-wide move- 
ment against imperialism can not be overestimated. Our party must 
make every effort to insure the sending of an appreciable delegation 
from the United States to the World Congress Against Imperialism, 
which is to meet in Brussels in January, of 1927. 


the conference for 





Exuisit K, SHOWING THE WorKERS (COMMUNIST) Party OF AMERICA 
TO BE MERELY a BRANCH OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONALE 


The following is quoted from the “ Program and Constitution of 
the Workers (Communist) Party of America,” issued under the direc- 
tion of the central executive committee of that organization, 1926: 

“The Communist Internationale is an organization for waging class 
warfare for the liberation of the working class; there can be no 
reservation in the indorsement and affiliation with it. * * * In- 
dorsement and defense of Soviet Russia with failure to advocate the 
soviet form of proletarian dictatorship in the United States is 
The Communist Internationale alone conducts 
the stiuggles of the proletarian for its emancipation. * * * The 
proletariat must destroy the bourgeois state. 

“The Communist Party of America, the revolutionary 
the proletarian movement, calls upon those of the 
ploited masses who accept the principles and 
ranks. * * ® 


of 
ex- 
the 


vanguard 
toiling and 
tactics to join 


By the use of force the proletariat destroys the machinery of the 
bourgeois state and establishes the proletarian dictatorship based on 
soviet power. ° ° ° 

“The object of the class struggle, which inevitably develops into a 
civil war, is the conquest of political power. * * * The Com- 
munist Party of America section of the Communist Internationale is 
that part of the working class which is most advanced, intelligent, 
self-sacrificing, and class conscious, It is, therefore, the most revolu- 
tionary part of the working class. * * * 

“The which the world has 
militant methods- 
the bourgeois state. 
and civil war. * * * 
struggle between the armed forces of 
the capitalist on the one hand and the armed forces of the prole- 
tariat revolution on the other. In these mass strikes and demon- 
strations large masses of workers are united. New tactics and a 
new idealogy are developed. As these strikes grow in number and 
intensity they acquire political character through the unavoidable 
collision and open combat with the capitalist state which openly 
employs all its machinery to break their strikes and crush the 
workers’ organizations. The final result. is aimed directly at the 
destruction of the capitalist state and the establishment of the prole- 


now entered 
mass action, 
Mass action 


There can 


revolutionary epoch upon 
forces the proletariat to resort 
leading to direct collision with 
culminates in armed insurrection 
be nothing else but a direct 


to 


tarian dictatorship. This object can not be obtained unless the 
entire management is under the control and guidance of the Com- 
munist Party. 

“The Communist Party will keep in the foreground the idea of 


the necessity of violent revolution for the destruction of the capital- 
ist state and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
based on soviet power. 

“The Communist Party will systematically and persistently propa- 
gate the idea of the inevitability of, and necessity for, violent revolu- 
tion, and will prepare the workers for armed insurrection as the 
only means of overthrowing the capitalist state.” 
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ExHispit L In RE COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ON 


AGAINST AMERICAN DEFENSE 


The below is a copy of a circular issued and widely distributed by 
the Workers (Communist) Party of America and the Workers League of 
America in June, 1925, against Defense Day: 

“Don't mobilize for Morgan. 

“This is anti-imperialistic week. 

“America’s Independence Day is not to be surrendered to the capi- 
talists and the militaristic freebooters after all. 

“A new factor has appeared upon the scene, the All-America Anti- 
Imperialistic League, which has answered President Coolidge’s proclama- 
tion of ‘mobilization day’ by a counter proclamation declaring the 
week of June 29 to July 4 to be ‘ anti-imperialistic week’ throughout 
America Representing predominantly national liberation, labor, and 
student organizations of Latin America, the league has issued a call 


“ IMPERIALISM ” AND 


to all anti-imperialist elements to unite in making ‘ anti-imperialist 
week’ a mighty demonstration of international solidarity against 
American imperialism, 

“ Especially to you, exploited workers of the United States, is the 


call directed. Let us respond as one man in the name of the common 
exploitation that weighs us down. 

“This week ending July 4 is anti-imperialist week! 

“As our great ‘national holiday,’ the Fourth of July, approaches, we 


have less and less reason to make it an occasion for glorifying American 
¢Capitalistic rule, in accordance with the proclamation of President 
Coolidge. The conditions of the working class are far from what might 
be expected from the fact that in the vaults of the American bankers 


lies more than half the gold in the world, 

“Insufficient wages and long hours of toil are the rule of the day 
in every field; all pretense of maintaining an 8-hour work day has 
been laid aside. But that is not the worst. Unemployment has again 
laid its dread hand on the industries of the United States. More than 
2,000,000 workers are walking the streets in a vain search for a job 
which will pay them enough to get food and shelter for their families. 
Moreover, the unemployment roll is swelling. Men who are working 
to-day live in constant fear that they will be laid off to-morrow. 

“The uncertainty is the mark of wage slhivery, It is due to the fact 
that though the worker is the backbone of industry the factory does 
not belong to him, even after he has given the better part of his life 
to it. It belongs to the capitalist, who ‘provides work’ only so long 
as it is profitable for him to do so. 

“What we are now witnessing is a permanent increase in the army 
of unemployment. 


“Whe profits of the bosses are greater than ever, At the beginning 


of 1925, 81 industrial corporations reported undivided surplus profits 
of $1,652,057,381. Monopoly profits may be realized, because every 
important industry in the land is dominated by a handful of indi- 
viduals. There is the Oi! Trust, the Steel Trust, the Copper Trust, 
the Electric Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Meat Trust. All that is left 
of competition on a large scale is the competition of the workers 


for jobs. 

“When the workers combine to improve their conditions, they are 
greeted with police clubs. If they initiate a big strike, the militia may 
be called out them. Injunctions are issued. Meetings are 
broken up. Strike leaders are arrested. 

“For the Government is on the side of the bosses. This means that 
a handful of monopolists, who control American industry, also control 
the Federal Government. ‘The policy of the Government is their policy. 
The power of the Government is theirs to utilize as they see fit—now 
in West Virginia, against the striking coal miners; now in far-off 
China, against the natives who revolt against foreign profit intervention. 

“It is they who are behind the scheme of general mobilization on 
July 4. The real decision was reached, not in Washington but in Wall 
Street. 

** Most 
ring 


against 


powerful of all the trusts is the Money Trust, the narrow 
of bankers who control the flow of capital te modern large-scale 
industry and who make up the ruling obligarchy in our country. If 
the profits of ordinary monopoly are large, those of the important bank- 
ers are truly fabulous. Only a few days ago it was officially announced 
that the First National Bank of New York is on a dividend basis of 
25 per cent quarterly, which means that the fortunate holders of bank 
stocks are te receive dividends equal to 100 per cent on their capital 
each year, 


in fact, the capital of the financial kings is increasing so rapidly 


that they can not find place in the United States to reinvest all of it. 

‘They cast their eyes abroad, to the so-called backward countries, 
where raw materials abound, where labor power is dirt cheap and land 
ean be had for next to nothing. Confirmed monopolies, they seek to 


monopolize the oil of Mexico and Venezuela, the nitrates of Chile, the 
metals of Bolivia, as well as the virgin investment areas themselves. 
They even stretch their hands out for Europe through the medium of 
the Dawes plan. 

“The natives (of foreign countries) must be ‘ colonialized ’ ; 
they must be virtually enslaved, 


that is, 
Wall Street has the armed might of 
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the United States Government at its disposal for this purpose. Many 
a Yankee soldier has been sent out to Haiti or Central America to fight 
and die for the National City Bank. 

“In China to-day American troops are taking a leading part in the 
latest outrages against the Chinese people, which have as their purpose 
the redivision of China among robber imperialists. This is the capi- 
talism of to-day. It is imperialism. 

“Imperialism is the final stage of capitalism, resting on the system 
of wage slavery in the bome country and bringing with it new and 
greater sufferings for the workers. 

“Imperialism forces down the standard of living of the workers 
of the United States, because of the competition with the labor of more 
backward countries, 

“It increases the insecurity of the working class family, makes 
unemployment a permanent plague. 

“It allows bosses to ignore the demands of the workers by simply 
shutting down plants and shifting production to some other territory, 

“it greatly intensifies the class struggle, at the same time opposing 
the poorly organized workers to a powerful, closely knit ring of 
finance—-monopolists. 


“It increases the size and mobility of the military forces to be used 
against the workers in industrial struggles. 

“Tt results in devastating wars—the bloodiest and most tremendous 
wars the world has ever seen—tearing the workers from their families 
and sending them to kill and be killed on foreign battle fields, for the 
sake of the money kings. 

“War is one of the regular forms of competition between the great 
militarized imperial trusts of modern capitalism. The imperialists 
of the United States, eagerly striving to force open the already closed 
door to the treasure house of China, come into open contact with the 
Japanese imperialists and the British imperialists. In making use 
of the Monroe doctrine to keep the door closed upon Standard Oil's 
domination of the petroleum resources of Latin America, they clash 
directly with the British imperialists who also want to monopolize 
this petroieum for their own purposes. There are a hundred and one 
other points of conflict, all of them leading the way to inevitable war. 

“The next war is just around the corner. 

“ Wall Street wants war, and wants it soon, because it feels that it 
is now in a position to annihilate its strongest rivals. 

“Hence the great propaganda against the ‘ yellow peril’ and for 
‘white supremacy’ in the Pacific. Hence the ‘friendly’ mancuvers 
of the United States fleet in far off Eastern waters. Hence the wide- 
spread development of military training camps. Hence the drilling 
and training of workers’ children in the public schools. 

“ Hence President Coolidge’s call for a general mobilization on July 
4, the innocent ‘ defense test ’—to test the willingness of the American 
workers to defend Morgan’s investments In Europe, Latin America, and 
the Far East. 

“The American workers must answer this call with a loud ‘No’! 

“ We must refuse to ‘ mobilize’ for Morgan’s next war! 

“Let us mobilize, not for Morgan, but against Morgan! 

“The proclamation of the All-American Anti-Imperialist 
points the way. 

“The American trade-unions should be the first to take up the vital 
struggle of the workers against imperialism. Many of them have 
already shown their determination to do this. But the bureaucratic 
officialdom of the trade-unions is not anti-imperialist, but proimperial- 
ist. The complacent $10,000-a-year labor leaders are themselves 
enjoying the fruits of imperialism; the extravagant profits wrung 
from the toil of colonial and semicolonial peoples enables the imperial- 
ists to share a small portion with the so-called aristocracy of labor, 
a form of bribe money of which the labor fakers are the first to 
take advantage. 

“These ‘labor leaders’ do not live the lives of workers. They do 
not represent the interests of the workers. They interfere with every 
attempt to strengthen the unions by amalgamation, 

“They sabotage the movement for the formation of a labor party 
to give political expression to the workers against the political parties 
of the bosses. 

“They lead the workers to the slaughter whenever a new imperial- 
ist profit war breaks ont. 

“It is from the rank and file of the trade unions tha‘ the struggle 
against capitalist exploitation gets its ure. 

“The American workers have one staunch ally, Soviet Russia, which 
bas already vanquished capitalist rule over one-sixth of the surface of 
the earth and which is bound by ties of revolutionary solidarity to the 
working-class movement everywhere. 

“Another trustworthy ally is the oppressed colonial and semicolonial 
peoples, the victims of American imperialism in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, in Porto Rico, in Haiti and Santo Domingo, in Cuba, in Mexico, 
in Central America, in Venezuela, in Bolivia and Peru. 

“These people pay toll to Wall Street no less than we. 
worst exploited of all. And they are struggling to be free. 


League 


They are the 
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“The separate struggles for national liberation have now been 
united, through the formation of the All-America Anti-Imperialist 
League, which the American workers have also been invited to join. 

“It has put the workers of the United States before a test which is 
far nyore direct than President Coolidge’s ‘election test.’ With the 
United States troops actually occupying foreign territory, the supreme 
test of the sincerity of every class-conscious worker in this country is 
militant opposition to American imperialism. 

“The week of June 29 to July 4 will be anti-imperialist week through- 
out the American continent. There is to be a solid week of protest and 
propaganda in every Latin-American country. 

“*Anti-imperialist week’ must be celebrated still more widely, still 
more militantly in the United States itself by American workers. 

“The revolutionary working class nrust be the champion of every 
oppressed people. Our dead comrade, Lenin, emphasized time and again 
that no peopie can be free tha’ oppressed others. The struggle of the 
American workers and that of the oppressed nations is one. 

“The capitalists realize this full well, as is shown by their treat- 
ment of the brave soldiers, Paul Crouch and Walter Trumbull, who 
dared to form a communist organization in the imperial domain of 
Hawaii. 

“The Workers (Communist) Party of America takes up the call of 
the All-America Anti-Imperialist League in a spirit of comradeship and 
revolutionary duty. Our party will do everything in its power to make 
the anti-imperialist week a real mobilization of anti-imperialist forces in 
this country. Every unit of the party will take part in it. Our publi- 
cations will issue special ‘ anti-imperialist’ editions. To all working- 
class organizations we appeal to unite with us in joint mass meetings 
and demonstrations during anti-imperialist week. We invite the trade- 
unions, the Socialist Party, the Industrial Workers of the World, the 
Proletarian Party, and all Farmer-Labor Parties to present a common 
front with us on this issue. 

“We invite negroes and representatives of negro organizations 
speak with us from the same platforny. 

“They are fighting our enemy, American capitalism, on the ‘ foreign 
front.’ ia 

“The paid press agents of imperialism tell us that the United States 
has entered these territories ‘for their own good,’ that American rule 
is beneficial, that the natives like it, and that ‘only a discordant 
minority’ opposes. This is the hypocritical language of imperialism 
the same as that used by the British imperialists in India and by 
profit-seeking imperialists everywhere. What are the facts? . 

“The Filipino voters have time after time demanded immediate 
independence from the United States. Both Houses of the Filipino 
Congress are completely in the hands of the Independence Party, led 
by Manuel Quezon, who has just scored another overwhelming victory 
at the polls; Porto Rico has already forced the recall of one American 
Governor General, and against the open hostility of American officials, 
has kept in office a legislature elected on a platform of national 
independence. 

“The people of Haiti and Central America have used every means 
to free themselves. 

“And especially do we extend our fraternal appeal to all members 
of the Chinese Kuo-Min-Tang Party and to Filipinos and Latin- 
Americans in the United States. 

“A united struggle of the working class with all the oppressed 
peoples of the world will put an end to capitalist rule and usher 
in the dawn of a society free from oppression of class by class, or 
race by race, or nation by nation. 

“ We call upon the American workers to demand: 

“ Unconditional independence for the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico! 

“ Withdrawal of all American military and naval! forces from China! 

“ Withdrawal of all American military forces from Latin-America! 

“ Hands off Mexico! 

“Down with the Dawes plan, Wall Street’s scheme for enslaving 
American and European workers alike! 

“ Equal rights for negroes with whites! 

“Unconditional release for Crouch and Trumbull, victims of Amer!- 
can imperialism ! 

“Enter the American political struggle as a class and form a labor 
party. 


to 


“ WORKERS’ PARTY OF AMERICA, 
“WILLIAM Z, Foster, Chairman, 
“CC, E. RUTHENBERG, Executive Secretary. 
“ YounG Workers LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
“JOHN WILLIAMSON, Secretary,” 





EXHIBIT M IN RE “ HANDS Orr” PROPAGANDA 


The following is an account of a meeting of communists held at 
Cleveland late in July, 1925. (See also Exhibit N.) The Ben Gitlow 
mentioned as the speaker was convicted of criminal syndicalism in 
New York, but pardoned by Governor Smith. Gitlow is a director of 
the Garland fund, to which reference was made in the address. 
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Introducing Gitlow, Swabeck, in part, said: 

“*T now have the best part of this program to announce. We have 
with us to-day a man who is in every way a real communist—a com- 
munist in deed and action, a comrade who, though bitterly persecuted 
by a ruthless government, has never stopped fighting; a comrade who, 
when sentenced to a long term in Sing Sing Penitentiary, served that 
sentence and never dropped the red flag of the workers, but kept up 
the fight and was still fighting when he came from prison; a comrade 
who has again been sentenced to that same hell-hole for another long 
term; and a comrade who, in spite of the fact that he must go back 
to prison, is still fighting and will go on fighting until he dies! Com- 
rade Gitlow.’ [Long and sustained applause.] 

“Gitlow took the stand amid cheers and vigorous appl.use. He 
started to speak, when a group of Jews stood up and stected singing 
the International in Jewish. Everybody stood up until the song was 
finished. The high lights of Gitlow's speech follow: 

“*As I look on this audience to-dcv and note the fact the* at least 
18 races are represented here, and see a white man, a colored man, and 
a Chinese on the speakers’ stand, my greatest wish is that the House 
of Rockefeller, the House of Morgan, and Czar Mellon, of Pittsburgh, 
might be here and realize just what is happening; that they might 
see this example of true international communism. They would see 
represented here all the downtrodden and oppressed races. * * * 

“*A representative of the colored race spoke. Do you know that 
there are 12,000,000 colored people in the United States, and that they 
ure denied all rights due them? Twelve million! Just think what 
they could do if they were solidified into one militant organization. 
That time is coming. The big labor organizations are being forced to 
recognize them and are making a bid for their support. They will be 
a big factor in the coming revolution. * *  * They are learning 
a bitter lesson now, where, in West Virginia, in company with white 
workers, they are being thrown into jail for peacefully picketing scab 
mines. * * * In the Pittsburgh district Czar Mellon has said, “ if 
you will not work, you can starve,” and proceeded to close down 52 
mines, throwing out of work 14,000 miners with wives and children 
to support. * * * ‘This Government which claims to be the cham- 
pion of the oppressed people sends its warships and troops to China, 
but do they send them to aid the oppressed workmen in China? The 
Chinese coolies lying in their own blood in the streets of Shanghai is 
the answer to that question. * * * 

“*«They “spout” about their territorial rights; thelr rights—what 
rights have they in China? Who gave them any rights? Did China 
ask them to come? No. There are over 100,000,000 people in this 
country, and 99 per cent of them will never see China. I am sure I 
have no rights there. * * * The other foreign powers have no 
rights in China, and when they are talking of rights—the only right 
thing to do is for all foreign powers to withdraw from China and keep 
their hands off China. * * * 

“*The tide of rebellion is relentlessly arising in China and the 
Kuo-Min-Tang Party is leading it. The only nation that is not demand 
ing any rights in China, the only nation that is truly a friend of China, 
the only nation that stands to help China in this crisis is the Soviet 
Republic of Russia—the Soviet Republic of Russia with 160,000,000 of 
militant workers. * * * China has 500,000,000 people, and when 
the Kuo-Min-Tang Party, backed by the communists in Russia, come 
into power, and those 500,000,000 people become militant, disciplined 
workers and soldiers, then will the rest of the world look out, for com 
munism will rule the world, and we will have a real proletarianism of 
the workers of the world. * * * 

“*The conditions which exist in China we find all over the world; 
in Morocco, France is vainly trying to force her imperialism down the 
throats of the militant Riffs; in Africa and India millions slave under 
the ruthless heel of British imperialistic domination; in Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, the United States marines force the helpless natives to bow by 
force of arms to the dictates of Wall Street. What right has this 
Nation to dictate to Haiti or Santo Domingo? None. In this vast 
country there is room for all, and there is no ueed for us to attempt to 
acquire extra territory or to infringe on the rights of the workers of 
other nations; and I say, Haiti for the Haitians, Moroeco for the 
Moroccans, China for the Chinese; le¢ the imperiaiistic nations keep 
their hands off China, hands off Morocco, hands off Haiti, hands off 
Santo Domingo; down with imperialism and up with the red flag of the 
Soviet Republic of the World.’” 


IN RE “ HANDS Orr” 


The propaganda of “hands off” China, Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
other countries where the communists have been sowing their seeds 
of revolution is not new. The below is a report of a communist gath- 
ering in Pittsburgh late in July, 1925. The report follows: 

“Among the speakers was a Chinese communist. Chairman Arne 
Swabeck, a well-known communist leader, in introducing him said: 

“*For the first time in the history of the Communist Parity in 
Pittsburgh, we have with us a representative of the Kuo-Min-Tang Party 
of China. This comrade the local organizer of the Pittsburgh 
branch, and is a student here. He will give us a first-hand account 
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of the terrible condition which exists in China under the imperialist 
powers.’ [Loud applause greeted Chang as he took the floor.] He 


said in part: 


“<T am very grateful for this most enthusiastic reception, and in 
return for the sympathy which you are showing, I do not know what 
to say or do, for I did not expect such sympathy. * * * I will 
tell sou about the conditions as I know them in my own country. 


our great Chinese philosopher, once stated in effect that 
brothers,” and this is my belief—that all peoples are 
regardless of color creed, and the students 
being shot down China are your brothers 


Contu 
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workers 
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brothers sisters, 


that are 
* * * 


and 
nd sisters 
“* Bighty-five ago the Chinese door was opened to foreigners, 
nd at that time exploitation of the Chinese people began. The im- 
erialist powers were satisfied with little concessions at that time, but 


years 


* > . 


organization of the Kuo-Min-Tang Party is proof. The time 
ha when we must fight, fight, fight. [Loud applause, especially 
from the negroes, one behind shouting, “ Yes; we will fight like h—.”] 


S ome 


Kuo-Min-Tang Party was organized in China, and through this party 
the Chinese workers were educated in the principles upon which the 
party was based, and when the textile workers in the English factories 
struck for a living wage and the students showed their sympathy for 
this movement, the foreign powers became alarmed and took steps to 


put down this so-called rebellion. Students and workers were shot 
down in the streets of Canton and Shanghai, * * * 
“*These events have turned the eyes of the world toward China 


where, under the leadership of the Kuo-Min-Tang, the Chinese workers 
are preparing to throw off the yoke of servitude they have borne for the 
* * * The Chinese are greatly misunderstood. It is 
like foreigners. We do like them and extend 


last S5 years. 


thought that we do not 


our hand in sympathy to them when their aims and ideals are the 
sume as ours. The allied powers have abused our friendship. They 
have failed to give us, as you say, a “square deal,” and the only 


answer to their actions is through the Kuo-Min-Tang Party who say 
them—*“ Hands off China—Down with imperialism—Liberty 
equality for all races.” ’” (A profound bow from the speaker, and pro- 
longed and vigorous applause from the audience.) 


to 





Exurbir O IN RE COMMUNIST PURPOSES 


The following are extracts from remarks of prominent Russian com- 


private property rights: 
*“ Bukharin: Our revolution the constructive part of the great 
international revolutionary process, which includes colonial wars and 
national revolutions, proletarian risings and incomplete proletarian 
revolutions, victorious revolutions and all the revolutions yet to come. 
These will come, for we have finally entered the era of wars and revo- 
lutions, * * We are all here actual international revolutionaries, 
and we therefore do not shrink from a discussion of an attack against 
the capitalist * * * For us our revolution is simply the 
center of a world revolution.” 
“ Molotoff: We have always said, and we repeat to-day, that the 
ultimate victory of socialism is possible only on an _ international 
* * * On the other hand, however, we must realize that the 
R. is surrounded by countries which are on a higher economic 
than and therefore the growth of in our 
country powerful factor in encouraging revolution in other coun- 
tries. With each new success in our own country we are helping the 
world revolution. * * * And, as a matter of fact, we are combin- 
ing all our efforts in creating a socialist state here with the interests 
of the workers of the rest of the world and the proletarian revolution. 
This can from the fact that we are combining our 
work in a real revolutionary manner with such basic movements in the 
world revolution as in Britain and in China. * * *® The U. 8S. 8. R. 
the rising British workers, and China’s revolutionary forces are 
three 
7 * 


is 


© 


‘oun tries. 


scale. 
U. 8S. 8S. 


level ourselves, socialism 


is a 


be specially seen 


, 
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The policy of the party is the policy of the victory of 
socialism in our country and at the same time a policy for the final 





Give us liberty or give us death. The Chinese worker must have 
liberty to-day Men and women work in the foreign factories in the 
Shanghai district for periods of 12, 14, and 16 hours, for a wage 
insuflicient to live on, and children 8 and 10 years of age work the 
same hours for half that wage. * * ® 

“*Under the leadership of the illustrious Dr. Sun Yat Sen the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


hay ivereased their demands until they became so oppressive that 
they caused the condition which exists in China to-day. * * * 

“*At first the Chinese people thought that the wrongs inflicted on 
them were not due to the governments involved, but to those in au- 
thority representing them in China. But as conditions grew worse 
and no attention was paid to the protests of our Government, we 
realized that the foreign powers were to blame. The Chinese are a 
very patient people, a very patient people. And we have been patient 
‘ years. * * ™ We are going to be patient no longer, and the | 


| this outfit down here 


and | 


munists made public through official papers shortly after the printed | 


announcement, in November of 1926, that the Soviet Republic would | 
slow up on its program of confiscation and commence to recognize | 


the | 
reads upon which world revolution is traveling toward victory. | 
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victory of socialism on an international seale. The workers in other 
countries know that we are not bad internationalists ; they know that 
we are Bolsheviks and that we work only im the interests of the inter- 
national workers’ revolution.” 

“ Osinsky: It is correct to say that we are building socialism in one 
country not for ourselves alone, but that we are doing this in our 
country for all, for the whole world. We are building it on an economic 
basis, and therefore we are taking into consideration the needs of the 
proletariat in the rest of the world. All our experience will come in 
useful to them and they will make use of it. But not only in the 
economic sense, but in the political and military sense, everything that 
we are doing here and now will be of immense value to the world 
revolution, Even our military work will assist the world’s workers in a 
practical sense. Who can thus without hesitation proclaim that we 
have erected here in Soviet Russia a fortress of socialist culture and 
that we are building socialism in our country, and that we are fighting 
for world socialism, and therefore we are doing a great work for the 
world revolution and for the world’s proletariat.” 

“Pravda; We are building socialism in the U. S. 8, R. because it is 
our first international duty. The victory of socialism here is the most 
correct and the most reliable means of carrying revolution by way of 
victories in the other countries of the world. Our peaceful gains may 
become the decisive factors in the most acute class battles for power 
which are being prepared in the west. This we must never forget. 
* * *®* The gigantic globe of world revolution is turning slowly but 
Surely, year afier year, toward us. The cataclysm in front of the 
capitalists is becoming blacker and blacker. The blows that are break- 
ing the chains of slavery are becoming louder. And it is becoming 
clearer that the world is taking the road shown to it by our revolution.” 





EXHIBIT P, SHOWING CONDITIONS IN MEXICO AT THE PRESENT TIME 


The letters below, sent out of Mexico City on the dates indicated, 
give a rather perfect picture of certain conditions in that country. 
The writer must, of necessity, keep his identity buried. He, however, 
is known to be reliable and his statement would be accepted as true 
by anyone knowing him: 


MEXICO, January 23, 1927. 

The news on the international situation, 
caused doubt and confusion among foreigners. No one knows what to 
believe. The action of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee seems 
incredible to us here, as does the stand taken by some of the large 
newspapers and prominent men up there. It looks as though it were 
now obligatory upon President Coolidge to lay his hand upon the table 
and show all the cards. The mass of evidence and proof his Govern- 
ment possesses, when shown to Congress, will gain him unquestioned 
support and it were well he publish the main evidence even though 
took it as an insult and declared war. The 
people of the United States should be made acquainted with facts and 
proofs when they also would back up the President, notwithstanding the 
stand of the opposition—both questionable newspapers and politicians. 

It has been rather discouraging to receive such news as has been 
presented here the last few days. Beyond doubt these have caused the 
court decisions against granting of amparos to the oil companies. 
The news fits in nicely with the decisions. They believe that their 
propaganda in the United States has developed such formidable opposi- 
tion to the administration’s Nicaraguan and Mexican policies that 
President Coolidge is checkmated and can do nothing but bow to the 
will of President Calles, of Mexico, and who immediately proceeds to 
shove ahead the plan for confiscation of oil lands and rights by having 
the courts refuse the demands for amparo. They persist in their 
intervention in Nicaragua and only to-day assert that the usurper 
Diaz is about to be defeated and deposed by Sacasa—the creation of 
Calles. 

They don’t relent nor modify any of their projects—be it confiscation 
through legal forms or establishment of soviet methods and govern- 
ments to the south. From these court decisions it looks the confiscation 
process is to be hastened and why should they delay when they are 
informed that the United States Congress will not permit the President 
to use any force with Mexico during the recess of Congress. Why, 
they can’t help believe but the whole of the United States is with them 
and against the President. And in view of their supposed almost 
unanimous support by the people of the United States they will 
ahead a little faster with their intentions and have even taken & 
renewed persecution against the clergy and church, The clergy 
openly accused of instigating the present revolution and the Minister 
of Interior infers what they will now do to the clergy—and we know 
what that means. 

The churches are being denuded of the buildings attached to the 
main churches, which are being confiscated for public uses of different 
kinds. Now comes the famous Patriarch Perez—lately ordained arch 
bishop of the Mexican Apostolic Catholic Church—another creation of 
Calles’s—who petitions the Government for 50 per cent of all the 
churches for the use of his own church. It’s a farce but involves 
tragedy and the outraging of the soul of an entire nation. It shows 
to what extremes these men go in their hatred and odium and that 
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go 
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there is nothing they are not capable of doing. We can only trust that 
President Coolidge will convince Congress and the people that he knows 
pest and while slow to take open and final attitude on questions between 
Calles and the United States, that when he did do so he did what is 
right and the only thing to do as President. 

As things stand to-day Calles and his group stand before the Mexican 
people as heroes who have defied the great United States—and won 
out—that their oppression of the people—confiscation of properties and 
liberties of the people—their ruinous laws of all kinds bringing disaster 
and property upon the race—are justified and right, else the great 
American people would not have accorded him their support as against 
their own President. That's the flowery position enjoyed to-day by 
Calles. Hunger and desperation of a nation counts for little when 
he can show the support of the American people in opposition to their 
President and in his favor. 
news and comments daily to convey this impression and helief. 
is no other press. 

The Controversia, 
suddenly gone out of existence. 


There 


the only opposition pa-er being published, has 
Toleration is unfamiliar to the Turks. 


| 
To-day they make capital out of the New York World’s article, “ The | 


birth of a new Mexico.” It may mean a “rew Mexico” hunger rid- 
den, dying industry, unproductive agriculture, mines and furnaces 
shutting down, no work, no employment, hunger, suffering, depriva- 
tion of religious consolation, the only inheritance of the people, revo- 
lution, revolts, Yaqui wars, crime waves exceeding all others as a 
result of conditions, flight of native and foreign capital from the 
country to the United States for safety, persecutions of all kinds, 
imprisonments, official assassinations, and what not else; all this on 
one side of the “ birth of a new Mexico,” while on the other is the sudden 


wealth of the official class, the congressmen, the governors of States, | , 
| interested in such properties. 


and their proselytes, and an army of grafters, exploiters of the 
people’s taxes, the Bolshevik labor leaders and their hangers-on, all 
flashing their wealth, jewels, automobiles, mansions and flashy clothes, 
while the afflicted nation suffers, and suffers without the right to their 
religious and spiritual consolation of their church. There is but one 
result to all this, which the World does not depict, and that is revo- 
lution. Desperation reaches that point where men prefer to die fight- 
ing than by slow torture. And revolution there is, notwithstanding 
the declaration of Minister Tejeda that it had been completely suffo- 
cated. Wait and see. 

The woman, Madam Kollantay, from Russia published several arti- 
cles in the Universal Grafica, a virtual propaganda against the United 
States—irony, satire, and ridicule were her arms. gut the 
ment organ, Yunque, protested against her open methods as being too 
offensive even for a Government paper. She closed up—at least in 
print—but no one believes she has desisted from her propaganda. 
She added to the immoral examples the revolution has been placing 
before the people for 16 years an even greater immoral advice 
women— married, single, of age, or under age—and that is, that the cere- 
mony of marriage is not indispensable for a woman to practice matri- 


mony. Of course, such as this tickles the vanity and coincides with 
the moral status of almost all the great revolutionists, leaders, and 
saviors of the fatherland, whose strong point is young girls and 


more young girls, and then some more. 
bestiality is the virtue that to make up a real man—in the 
minds of most of the men of the day—controlling the destinies of the 
nation. 

The law permitting reelection has been published, therefore is now 
in vigor and will permit the reelection of Obregon without question 
later of legality. There many a slip, ete. and O. had better 
have a care, as the people will have none of him, and this reelection 
business has broken the ranks of the revolutionary group into frag- 
ments and promises to divide them into two parties that will take 
arms up, one against the other. No one believes that this govern- 
ment will last long enough for it and O. to decide who shall be 
President after C. The delay in raising the embargo on exportation 
of arms and ammunition from the United States has hampered the 
more rapid growth of the revolution. But conditions are such that 
the people must get out and fight or be gradually strangled to death 
in one way or another, and fight they must with whatever arms God 
can furnish them, as God is surely on their side. It will take longer 
for them against modern rapid firers of the army, but they will get 
them also somehow, mostly from the army itself, unless the embargo 
is lifted. 

They have let it out that this embargo talk has precluded the lift- 


ing of the embargo. So it goes; but desperation will know no limit 


goes 


18 


to possibilities, and in the end the people must reign and not an 
insignificant minority through monetary force. Now comes the an- 
nounced visit of Obregon to the capitol. It is said he will take | 


back some five millions with which to buy off the Yaquis and thereby 
release the large army that is up in Sonora trying to hold them down. 
Such would be bad for the revolution, but others say it would but 
delay matters. Their determination seems to be unbreakable. 

The Government has now refused every petition of the railroad men, 
and there is reason to believe a real strike will result within the next 
week or so. There are 50,000 railroad men who have refused to align 


The Government press insidiously presents | 
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| themselves with the C. R. O. M., and the whole affair Is the manipula- 
tion of the C. R. O. M. to destroy the union composing the railroad 
confederation of railroad workers. The C. R. O. M. stops at nothing 
and has intrigued for years to force the railread unions into subjec- 
tion or destroy them. Now comes the rub. This contest may be final, 
may help overturn the Government itself, or, to the contrary, the 
C. R. O. M. may impose its \ ill and laws on the railroad operatora The 
Cm 
| 
| 


O. M. is Calles and Morones. 





°° 


wee 


Mexico, January 1987. 

The First Federal Court of the Federal District has refused the 
petition for amparo made by four of the oil companies, These deci- 
sions are inspired by the Government, and in this case it is believed 
to be the direct result of the action taken by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States Senate in approving the re-formed 
resolution of Senator Robinson and the sypposed weak position of 
President Coolidge in his attitude toward Mexico as a consequence of 
the resolution. The attitude of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
| the several Senators and Represetitatives and the newspapers like the 
World have contributed to the conviction by Calles and bis Government 
that President Coolidge has been cheekmated and made impotent to 
carry out his intention to prevent the coniisecation of American-owned 
oil Jands and rights in Mexico. 

It is the conviction that had the 
been refused that the court’s decision here would have been different 
; and the amparos or injunctions would have been granted and the 
petitions passed to the Supreme Court for final decision. Every indi- 
|} cation is that President Calles shows no mtention of relenting, but 


resolution of Senator Robinson 


| by his court decision means to persist in the execution of the laws 


in question, which have been termed as legalized thievery by those 
It is also the belief of foreigners here 
that the play of politics in Washington has caused President Coolidge 
to keep secret the proofs his Government possesses of the secret Bol- 
sheviki precedures of the Mexican Government in connection with 
Nicaragua and the oil laws here, and that it time that President 
Coolidge took the Senate into his coniidence and showed his full hand, 


which would gain him the united support of Congress and consequently 


Is 





Govern- | 


| 
| 
| legislation. 
to | 
| 
| 


Mexicans take for granted 


Sensuality to the point of | 


of the American people in his stand against the action of Calles both 
in Nicaragua and Mexico. 

As a proof that Calles does not relent in any of 
policies it announced that he is to call an extra session of Con- 
gress to take final action on the pending labor laws. These laws 
in harmony with all his previous legislation and are radical and 
favor labor as against industry and capital that the finishing touches 
will about be applied to these through the of pending 


his anticapital 
is 
are 
so 
passage the 
It is announced that ex-President Obregon is to arrive in Mexico City 
the coming week. It also said he is coming for some 5,000,000 
pesos with which to bribe the Yaqui Indians into submission and thus 
free the main nucleus of the army now detained in Sonora by the Yaqui 
war, and enable the transfer of that army to the interior sections of 
the country now overriden by revolution. 
that the arbitration between the United 
States and Mexico is an accepted fact and doubt exists in their 
minds on that point, due to the propaganda effected in the local press 
| during the last few days and the manner of presenting to the public 
the information and comments. Arbitration means for Mexico that the 
legality of radical constitution would be decided by a _ third 
party——-some stranger. It is inconsistent that any country should sub 
mit its own constitution to such a criticism. It is rumored around 
that the arbitration agreement as proposed has precluded the possibility 
| of the United States raising the embargo against the exportation of 
arms ammunition. This rumor is inspired. It intended 
to discourage the rapidly growing revolution. 
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Mexico, January 24, 1927. 

With the realization that the President of the United States will not 
permit the confiscation of property and rights of its citizens by foreign 
governments and that arbitration, which the Government press has led 
them to believe was settled matter, would not be adopted as a means 
for settling the questions pending between the two countries, the usual 
tactics in such cases have been inaugurated for exciting the people and 
arousing their ire. Yesterday was notable for its two mass meetings, 
| init fire-eater orators vilified and condemned the United States, its 
| Government, its classes and citizens, and quite successfully excited the 
} 


audiences to the point of passion and hatred desired. 

One meeting was organized by the famous Bolsheviki Crom, and the 
other by residents here from all other Spanish-American countries In 
the first meeting the deputy to and prominent labor leader, 
Jose F. Gutierrez, made the principal speech, which is noteworthy only 
| for his insults and defamation of the United States, and in the object 
| of arousing the audience to passion and odium. The other meeting was 
| even worse in vile denunciation and vilification of the United States, 

its President and Government. The two main orators were 
| Robleto, subsecretary of education in the so-called government of 
of Nicaragua. His talk was of an indignant vein, marked by 
intense insults toward the United States and a complete defama- 


congress 


Hernan 


Sacasa, 
| its 
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tion of the President and his government, The other was Lawyer Isidro 
Fabela, ex-secretary of foreign relations for Mexico, This speech was 
more violent and offensive than the several predecessors, and 
resulted in the most insulting and defamatory aecusations and virtual 
blackguardism, and in exciting the audience to the degree of passion 
aimed at, and the meeting terminated with the mass of followers of 
Bolshevism flowing into the streets shout death to Coolidge and Kellogg 


even 


and to the gringo in general. 
These tactics are understood by the foreigner here, but not by the 
nitive. They are intended to incite the public to passion, hatred, and 


odium and thereby support the government in the subsequent events 
that may The audiences were composed almost entirely of the 
syndicate classes, those influenced by the Russian Bolshevik and Soviet 
teachings and the classes that are controlled by passion and hatred 


occur. 


avd not by reason and intelligence. Under excitement there is no 
crime they will not commit. On such as these the words of Fabela, 
“Tt shall not happen; but the day Mexico falls, woe be to Latin 
America,” and others even warse can easily be imagined. With such 
inciting we may say that in case of a serious break between the two 
countries woe be to the unprotected and isolated American down 
here 

It is high time that the Washington Government take due notice 
of these vile orators, who incite their people to crime, and who are 


usually but currying favor with the Government for personal benefit. 
All of them, after insulting and vilifying the United States, its Presi- 
dent, Government, and people, on one of many occasions, will at some 
time either flee to the United States for protection as a refugee or 
to spend there in opulence the ill-gotten gains, result of theft, graft, or 
exorbitant gains from politics or the nation’s coffers. Without excep- 
tion, each and every one of them at some time goes to the United States 
for personal aims, It is due time such should be blacklisted and not 
permitted at any future time to enter the United States. The dignity 
the United States demands such a black list, and such men not 
be permitted to step on the soil they so bravely insult down here on 
occasions like yesterday's. The United States embassy and consulates 
enn furnish names of those who in the past have merited exclusion from 
the United States and from day to day report those who continue to 
vilify our President, Government, and people. 

It is realized to-day that President Coolidge has enlightened the 
Senate and obtained their support and that the confiscation of American 
property and rights will not be subjected to arbitration. The people 
will soon realize matters and support him also. The effect of this is 
already in the treatment of court decisions for amparo or 
injunction against the Government’s acts by the oil concerns, The 
latest decision refuses the injunction suspending the Government's acts, 
but the way for “revision,” which means the petitions will 
eventually reach the supreme court for final ruling. The decision also 
grants that part of the petition regarding acceptance of denouncements 
by others on the lands in question and suspends the right of the Gov- 
ernment to accept such denouncements until final decisions are reached. 
These court decisions are a reflection of the international thermometer. 

Few reports of rebel activity get into print, but it is known that in 
every part of the country there is no abatement in revolutionary move- 
ments, No report is published of an all-day and yesterday engagement 
beyond San Angel, suburb of the capitol, and the sound of which was 
audible from most parts of the city. 

It is stated that machinery purchased in Germany will be tnstalled 
during this month that will enable the Government to manufacture all 
its own ammunition. Also said that it is already manufacturing rifies 
with machinery brought from the same country. 

The Crom organ, El Sol, continues its attack on R. Capitran Garza, 
in violent language, and including the clergy along 


of 


observed 


opens 


denouncing him 


with him, 
Mexico, January 25, 1927. 
The international situation occupies all minds with increasing interest, 
and foreigners, especially American residents, are laboring under con- 
anxiety. Many conjectures are made about what may be 
expected and the different versions are interesting. The majority of 
\mericans are inclined to expect the sudden withdrawal of Ambassador 
Sheffield. The news announcing the cancellation of the drilling permits 
to concerns which did not file their titles on December 31 and 
ultimo is looked upon as inviting the final break between the two coun- 
Others they believe Ambassador Sheffield will not leave 
ss given his passports by the Calles government, but that he will 
remain even in the event the United States lands marines to occupy 


siderable 


those 


tries. 


state 


ur 


lands confiscated or ordered to be by the courts or by the government. 
The conviction is now unanimous among Americans here that there 
will be no arbitration on this point. The menaced oil companies are 
fast closing down their work camps and throwing thousands of labor 
out of work. From the highest sources it is learned to-day that nearly 
all the oil industry will be closed down within the next week. The 


action of the courts in making decisions on the oll petitions for injunce- 
watched anxiously. No sign of relenting or modifying his 
policies can be by Calles or his government, The press has 
renewed its method of propaganda to creaie the belief that the opposi- 
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tion and majority of the people of the United States will checkmate 
President Coolidge’s determination and that he will be forced into arbi- 
tration. To-day’s action by the United States Senate on the Robinson 
resolution is awaited with great interest, and most Americans are con- 
vineed the Senate will back the President at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. Naturally little else is talked about among foreigners. 

Mexico of to-day is not that of 20 years or even 10 years ago, and 
the immorality of the revolution and the governing class emanating 
from it during these years has demoralized, degenerated morally the 
whoie race, and with the teachings of the Bolsheviki and soviet methods 
and history—propagated through the labor syndicates—nearly all 
social classes have yielded to these influences. To-day unbridled pas- 
sion rules them, and under excitement any and all crimes are committed 
that in former times was so only in minor degree. On Sunday last the 
practice of exciting the people to crime was inaugurated at the two 
mass meetings held for that purpose, 

The incendiary speeches are but the beginning of what may be ex- 
pected as the tension grows or a break eceurs. Passion, hatred, and 
odium will run rampant and dominate a large percentage of the masses in 
the larger cities especially, and the great danger to American lives is 
foreseen unless they are withdrawn in advance by the Washington 
Government. While the people almost as a whole are bitterly against 
the Cailes government, yet under the scientific agitation and propa- 
ganda already foreseen masses of them will be aroused to vengeance 
against the unprotected and indefensive American found here. This is 
meant as a forewarning to our Government. 

The government continues to announce the coming submission of the 
Yaqui Indians, which few believe, but understand as meant to discourage 
the new revolution. It also publishes a list of defeats of rebels in 
many sections of the country. Yet the revolution continues to grow 
and many reports of rebel activity continue. On Sunday the 23d an 
all-day engagement took place on the limits of the Federal district and 
the firing was distinctly heard from many points of the city. To-day 
it is reported on excellent authority that Gen. Gustavo Salinas, one of 
the most respected army officers and late defeated candidate for the 
municipal presidency of the capital, hag joined the rebel forces. 


MEXICO, January 26, 1927. 

The news to-day of the passage of the Robinson resolution by the 
United States Senate is the sole topic of conversation. Contrary to 
the expected, the opinion is almost general that the action of the Senate 
will have little weight in the solution of the questions pending between 
the two Governments. The Government-controlled press presents the 
news in the usual manner to convey the idea that the action of the 
United States Senate is entirely favorable to Calles. However, close 
reading reveals that there is no exuberance manifested and plenty of 
room for doubting the effect of the resolution. 

Foreigners continue in their former belief and state that the action 
of the Senate can not alter the stand taken by President Coolidge to 
protect property rights of Americans from confiscation, and that the 
action was one of policy on the part of Senators to prove to the world 
at large that the United States was employing the limit of tolerance 
and patience with this Government, which has made war upon all 
capital, especially on foreign, in all its legislation during the last few 
years. 

The belief prevails that the Washington Government can not avoid ac- 
tion to prevent confiscation in view of the judicial action now under way 
here to consummate the confiscation in question. These will have been 
affected during the process of time necessary for arbitration, if such 
were possible, and that the Senate well knew this, but went on record 
before the world as a policy to prove to the other nations the spiril 
of tolerance on the part of the United States. 

The statement of the Minister of Industry and Commerce regarding 
the cancellation of drilling permits, in which he states that all such 
permits were conditional, strings tied to them, whereby the Government 
could cancel them at any time, merits no consideration, in view of this 
statement admitting deception in the wording of the permits, and to 
the fact that the minister signing is one whose word merits no respect 
from foreigner or native. He is the creator of the Crom and all the Bol- 
shevik labor syndicates that have ruined the industry of the country. 
Nothing said over his signature should receive any attention. He is 
mentioned here merely because he admits that the permits granted the 
oil concerns were tricky. 

Deception has been employed from the start of the arbitration propo- 
sition. Calles announced that he would welcome arbitration in a speech 
to the visiting tourist he had brought here to study conditions and 
broadcast in the United States the purity and patriotic efforts of this 
Government to build up a new Mexico, But neither he nor his Govern- 
ment has made any official proposition. Nor can it be seen how they 
dare do such a thing, which would be submitting their own constitution 
to the opinion of strangers as to its legality. Nor can the United 
States witness the confiscation of the property of Americans, pending 
any attempt to arbitrate its constitutional duty to prevent such con- 
fiscation. Neo such proposition can come from the United States, nor 
bas Calles made any oflicial proposition to that end. 
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The deception is clear. Effort is evidently being made to have Chile, 
Argentine, or Brazil make friendly advances to both Governments, 
whereby they may bring about an agreement for arbitration. The 
whole thing is full of deception and trickery, and in the meanwhile the 
court process continues whereby the properties will be confiscated—with 
or without arbitration. 

No one is paying any attention to other news, such as the probable 
submission of the Yaquis, the surrender of hundreds of rebels in differ- 
ent parts, the political disruption of the controlling party in the 
Federal Congress, nor any other matter that at other times would cause 
comment. Little of the news is given credence, but there is satisfac- 
tion that the Bolshevik group that controlled this congress has lost 
the majority, even though a worse group takes its place, which is 
yery likely, and rebel movement continues and the country is in a state 
of insecurity. Executions of reported-to-be rebels continue on wholesale 
scale. Persecution of the clergy is even more intense and priests are 
hiding out, sleeping in different places at night, as large numbers of 
them have quietly been captured and disappear not to be heard of up to 
the present time. 





I 


MEXIco, January 27, 1927. 


It is persistently repeated that the Minister of Finance Pani will 
leave his post the end of this month and be succeeded by Sefior Mones 
de Oca, the present national controller, and who but recently returned 
from a visit to Washington and other centers of the United States where 
he investigated government modern methods of accounting with the 
object of effecting reforms and economies in this Government’s methods 
of conducting accounts and systems. Considerable interest is felt re- 
garding the separation of Mr. Pani, who is looked on as the one com- 
petent member of the Calles cabinet. 

Notwithstanding the effort made to make capital out of the Senate 
passage of the Robinson arbitration proposal and the presentation of 
the news and criticism adverse to President Coolidge in a manner to 
lead public opinion to believe that Calles has checkmated President 
Coolidge in his Mexico policy, there is shown no optimism but rather 
considerable skepticism over the relations between the two countries. 

After more mature thought the conviction seems to be general that 
the arbitration proposition is not practical and quite impossible. The 
cancellation of the drilling permits and the court refusals to grant 
permanent injunctions against the Government, judicial proceedings 
toward confiscation of the properties in question, indicate there is no 
relenting on the part of the Calles Government, but that the intention 
is to go right ahead and confiscate no matter what the stand may be 
by the Washington Government. The courts are complying with the 
Government’s desire, if not orders. 

In refusing the injunctions, they sustain the Government’s interna- 
tional policy and confirm the legality of the constitution and laws 
regulating same. However, the door is left open whereby the supreme 
court can decide the point as it should do if permitted by the Govern- 
ment. This open door is the right to demand of revision, the cases then 
going to higher courts and eventually to the supreme court. The gu- 
preme court is known as revolutionary and a supporter of the constitu- 
tion and all the laws passed regulating same. 

However, if necessity were such and to avoid not only a break in 
international relations with the United States or prevent armed inter- 
vention, the supreme court could or might or may rule that the laws 
are retroactive as regards all land !eases and titles previous to May, 
1917, and therefore illegal as far as such are concerned, and which 
would grant Washington its contention,.or it could rule that the laws 
were confiscatory and only through cash indemnity of values could 
the Government expropriate the lands. 


As stated, the door is left open as an ultimate recourse should the | 


Calles Government desire to work out of the mess in that manner. At 
the present moment there is no idention other than the continuance of 
the confiscation process by the courts. 

No interest is manifested in other news, such as the fights between 
rebels and federals, the deaths reported of many rebels in daily en- 


gagements, the execution of rebels and prisoners captured, all these | 


said to be caught with arms in hand, but most cf whom are known or 
supposed to be enemies of the Government and are taken from homes 
or elsewhere and executed. The usual methods employed by all the 
governments during the past 15 years. It is but adding fuel to the 
fire and hastens the end. 





Exnisit R, SHowrinG COMMUNIST MEETINGS IN THE UNITED STATES AT 
Wuicn Our GovERNMENT WAS ASSAILED 
The following Hst of mectings and speakers is taken from the Daily 
Worker, a communist daily paper formerly printed in Chicago, now 
in New York City, of January 22, 1927. 


WORKERS! TURN TO LENIN! 


From the reports that are coming in from every part of the country 
it is becoming apparent that the Lenin memorial meetings organized 
by the Workers’ (Communist) Party will be real demonstrations against 
American imperialism and of the determination of the American workers 
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and farmers to stand together under the flag of Lenin in the bitter 
struggle against Wall Street and its government. 


JANUARY 22 


New York City: Madison Square Garden; Ruthenberg, Engdahl, Near- 
ing, Foster, Olgin, and Weinstone. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Odd Fellows’ Temple; Ben Gitlow. 

Norwood, Mass.: J. P. Cannon. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Labor Temple, 416 North Franklin; Jay Lovestone. 

Hammond, Ind.: 8 p. m., Labor Temple; Shipley and Oakley. 

Gary, Ind.: Turner Hall, Fourteenth and Washington, 7.30 p. m.; 
Max Bedacht. 

JANUARY 23 


Washington, D. C.: Playhouse; C. E. Ruthenberg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Labor Lyceum, 35 Miller Street; W. I’. Dunne, 
Passaic, N. J.: 8 p. m., 27 Dayton Avenue; A. Markoff. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 2.30 p. m., Workers’ Forum Hall. 
Perth Amboy, N. J.: 7.30 p. m., 308 Elm Street; Pat Devine. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Jay Lovestone. 
Chelsea, Mass.: J. P. Cannon. 
Chicago, Ill.: Ashland Auditorium; Max Bedacht. 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 8. p. m, 
New Haven, Conn.: 2 p. m. 
Detroit, Mich.: 2.30 p. m., Finnish Labor Temple, 5969 Fourteenth 
Street, and New Workers’ Home, 1343 East Ferry Street; W. Z. Foster. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Moose Hall; Ben Gitlow. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Eric Gemeinde Hall, Eighth and Walnut, 8 p. m.; 
John Williamson and John Edwards. 
Waukegan, Wis.: Workers’ Hall, 517 Hemholz Avenue, 2.30 p. m.; 
Oliver Carlson. 
JANUARY 24 
Chisholm, Minn, 
JANUARY 25 
Superior, Wis. 
JANUARY 28 


Philadelphia, Pa.: C. EB. Ruthenberg. 
Paterson, N. J.: 8 p. m., Carpenters’ Hall; Bert Wolfe. 
Newark, N. J.: 8 p. m.; J. J. Ballam. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Hancock, Mich. 
JANUARY 30 


Elizabeth, N. J.: 7.30 p. m., Labor Lyceum, 515 Court Street; Charles 
Krumbein. 





Exuisirt 8, SHOWING FEELING AGAINST APOLOGISTS FOR COMMUNISTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following two quotations are taken from the Detroit Free Press 

of Janfary 4, 1927. The first, a news item, gives something of the 


record of Sherwood Eddy, and the second, an editorial, expresses 
common sentiment: 


DECLARES EDDY URGES SEDITION, DR. W. H. HOBBS, OF U. 
OPPOSITION TO “‘¥” MAN’S VISIT TO CAMPUS 
(Special to the Free Press) 

ANN ArBor, MICH., February 3.—Sherwood Eddy’s scheduled ap- 
pearance before the student body of the university, opposition to which 
is rapidly growing on the campus, is opposed “ because Mr. Eddy is 
to-day the outstanding, though thinly disguised, teacher of sedition,” 
Dr. William Herbert Hobbs, professor of geology and director of the 
geological laboratory and geological museum of the university, 
clares in a statement issued to the press. 

Opposition to Eddy, self-styled “ fact finder’ to the Russian Soviet 
régime, has been voiced by the Army and Navy Club, and many mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body. In his statement, Doctor Hobbs 
quotes extracts from Eddy’s book and declares that wherever Eddy 
has delivered an address he has stirred up feeling and has advocated 
“defiance of government in connection with national defense 
system.” 


OF M., VOICES 


de- 


our 


STIRS UP PACIFISM 
“In Indianapolis, following his address,” Doctor Hobbs’s statement 


declares, “400 young men took the stand that they would defy the 


Government in a possible future call to the colors. Within a few 
weeks Mr. Eddy stirred up to action another body of young men 
assembled in Milwaukee.” 


In opening his statement, Doctor Hobbs said: 

“Tt is right and proper that the public should know the grounds 
for the opposition to the appearance of Sherwood Eddy on the campus 
of the university. There is of course much that could be said in 
opposition to the propaganda which he is spreading, as a result of 
the ‘impartial’ report of the Eddy-Page-Davis ‘fact-finding com- 
mission,’ to the Soviet Government. I think that it is not well known 
that one member of the commissicn, the son of Julius Rosenwald, of 
Chicago, objected to the personal direction of the trip by the Soviet 
officials and especially by Mr. and Mrs. Skvirsky, the former the head 
of the Russian information bureau in Washington.” 
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ONE OF MANY {From the writings of Adam Weishaupt, the real founder of present 


Doctor Hobbs declares that Eddy’s commission is only one of many day socialism and communism] 

“impartial ’ comnrissions which were arranged by the Soviet officials, “Through women one may often work the best in this world, To 

and which are now flooding the country with literature “ glorifying | insinuate ourselves with these and win their confidence should be one 
éyime,”’ of our cleverest studies. More or less they can be led by vanity, 

curiosity, sensuality, and inclination. * * * ‘They should consist 

| of two classes, the virtuous and the free-hearted. They must not know 


‘T fe sure,” says Doctor Hobbs, “that the Army and Navy Club 
res with me the feeling that it is not well to bring men of the 





type of Mr. Eddy to disseminate propaganda on the campus unless | each other and must be under the direction of men but without know- 
the ident body has some opportunity to hear counter arguments | jng it.” 
presented, 

rhe ground of our objection to Mr, Eddy's appearance here is THe CoMMON ENEMY 
neither his extreme yiews on sovietism nor his ultrapacifism. In 
voneral, we believe that it is far better to allow vociferous advocates [Written from data supplied by the Key Men of America, a national 
of any extreme policy to state their views freely, rather than to bureau of information on radical and subversive movements, forces, 


have them choked off. It is because Mr. Eddy is to-day the outstand- | 0'S@nizations, and individuals. Every statement of fact contained in 
ing, though thinly disguised, teacher of sedition, that we object to this booklet can be substantiated by documentary evidence.] 
his appearance here.” THE GOAL OF THE WORLD REVOLUTION 


QUOTES FROM BOOK The goal of the world revolution is not socialism or even com- 


Doctor Hobbs then quotes several extracts from Eddy’s book which | munism, it is not a change in the existing economic system, it is not 
are as follov the destruction of civilization in a material sense; the revolution 

“Is a student justified ir refusing to participate in compulsory | desired by the leaders is a moral and spiritual revolution, an anarchy 
military training? I can not answer this question for any other | of ideas by which all standards set up throughout nineteen centuries 
person I can only say that if 1 were a student in secondary school shall be reversed, all honored traditions trampled under foot, 
or college and held my present convictions concerning the whole war | above all the Christian ideal finally obliterated, * * * 
system, I would be compelled to refuse to participate in military train- Socialism with its hatred of all superiority, of noble virtues— 
ing and would he willing to take the consequences of such a refusal. | loyalty and patriotism—with its passion for dragging down instead of 
In giving this answer I am assuming that the military training under | building up, serves the purpose of the deeper conspiracy. If the 


discussion is under the War Department and is a part of the war | Christian intelligentsia can be destroyed, or won over, the 
system” (p 208), 


and 


nation 
deprived of all its natural leaders, the world revolutionaries reckon 
“In the last war a few score of genuine conscientious objectors | that they will be able to mold the proletariat to their desires. This 
went to prison for their faith. It is only fair to tell the Government | being so, the thing we now call Bolshevism forms only one phase of 
frankly in advance that In the next war, not a few score, but many | the movement which is carried on by countless different methods, 
thousands will gladly go to prison or to death rather than take any | apparently disconnected but all tending to the same end. * * * I 
destructive part in what they believe, with the Federal Council of | do not believe all this is accidental * * * The heart of the 
Churches, ‘is the world’s chief collective sin’” (pp. 98—99). people is still sound, but ceaseless efforts are made to corrupt it. 
Concluding his statement Doctor Hobbs says: (Nesta H. Webster in Secret Societies and Subversive Movements.) 
“The Christian association is well understood by the Army and | Communism, Bolshevism, socialism, “ liberalism,” and ultrapacifism, 
Navy clubs to have been long using the influence by the methods | tend to the same end. 
above pointed out to break down our system of national defense and 
to discourage young men from attendance upon the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. It is the 
intent of the Army and Navy clubs that hereafter this attitude shall 
be more widely known with a view that red-blooded citizens will 
withhold their support when it appeals for funds unless its practice 


is to be materially changed.” 





the world revolutionary movement, a movement which proposes to 
destroy civilization and Christianity. Those in the first three groups, 
especially the first two, are largely adepts carrying out the program 
of the leaders of the world revolutionary movement under the direc- 
tion of leaders who are not citizens of the United States. 

The six objectives of communism, Bolshevism, socialism, “ liberalism,” 
and ultrapacifism are the same, They are— 

The abolition of government, 

The abolition of patriotism, 

The abolition of the property right, 
The abolition of inheritance, 

The abolition of religion, and 

The abolition of the family relations. 

These six principles were laid down as objectives of the world reyo- 
lutionary movement many years ago, and they have never been changed. 
(The World Revolution, Nesta H. Webster.) In the United States, 
and some other countries, the last two objectives are more or less con- 
| cealed, although in every country, within the last few years, they have 
been rather cleverly stressed through the formation of many atheistic 
movements and the organized scheme to break down morals, as evi- 
denced by the continual growth of the “free love” idea which, if con- 
tinued, will certainly accomplish the sixth objective. 

The communists and Bolsheviki on the one hand and the socialists, 
“liberals,” and pacifists on the other, in seeking to obtain these 
objectives, differ only on the question of tactics. Those in the three 
latter groups protest vigorously when charged with advancing com- 
munism. At times there appear in the press accounts of an open break 
between the communists and the socialists. This is to deceive the 
people and to keep in line the vast and obedient army of dupes among 
the “ liberals” and pacifists. 

The communists contend the only way to attain the six objectives 
stated is through the use of “ force, violence, and acts of terrorism.” 
They insist their first work is to carry on an intense propaganda cam- 
paign designed to create a bitter class feeling, then to organize all wage 
earners into “one big union,” bring about the “ general strike” which 
, Will lead to civil war—tbhe much-talked-of revolution. 


| Those classed under the last two groups are very largely dupes of 
| 


{Iditorial from the Detroit Free Press of January 4, 1927] 

PROFESSOR HOBBS IS RIGHT . 

Prof. William H. Hobbs has good reason for criticizing those Uni- 

versity of Michigan officials who have sanctioned an address in Hill 

auditorium by Dr. Sherwood Eddy of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation national board of directors, 


ote go 1 


Doctor Eddy is scheduled to appear in Ann Arbor as an apologist 
for the Moscow Soviet Government and as an advocate of Russian 
recognition, and whether he is, or is not, a “thinly disguised preacher 
of sedition,’ as Professor Hobbs insists, he certainly is championing 
the cause of an exceedingly disreputable régime, which through its 
subsidiary organization, the Third International, has openly and 
directly declared war against the United States and is carrying on 
active hostile work against this Republic. Under such circumstances 
sioctor Eddy certainly should not be given the use of public build- 
ing for the delivery of a propagandist oration. 

resident Little has attempted to smooth things over by suggesting 
that a member of the faculty of the university precede Doctor Eddy 
on the Hill auditorium platform and “ explain to the student audience 
that the speaker would represent only one side of the question.” We 
can not see how this would help matters Such an announcement 
would be no news, and it would not in the least justify or excuse 
turning over a building of the State university to the champion of 
an enemy of the Nation, so that he might pursue his activities as 
special pleader for a hostile government and for a social order that 
has declared war to the death against American institutions, . 


As to the question of free speech which has been raised, it isn’t 
involved. There is nothing to prevent Doctor Eddy and his sponsors 
from hiring a private hall and going to it to the top of their lungs. 


ONE REVOLUTIONARY MOVB 


Those who follow the teachings of communism produced a revolution 
in Russia and took possession of all the wealth. In that country they 
have put into operation the six objectives. In Great Britain the com 
munists secured control of labor organizations and brought about the 
general strike, which did not develop into the revolution as they had 


ExnisiT T 


he following is a booklet issued by the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, as information to its members. In 
a concise form it presents the relationship of the various “isms” 
which go to make up the radical moyement in the United States and | planned because in London, the center of activities, the great mass of 
gives reliable information to those who are seeking such information. | the people are native born, and when they found the strike was an 
It further ilustrates the fact that this great American organization is | attack on their Government they displayed their patriotism. Do not 
fully alive to the situation, forget, in this connection, that should these forces be able to produce 
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in the great cities of the United States—-New York, for instance—a 
similar situation, with the large number of foreigners, well educated in 
revolutionary doctrines, the outcome might be quite different. 

Further illustrations of the tactics of the communists and Bolshe- 
yists will be found in their activities in France, Japan, the Philippines, 
many Southern and Central American countries, Mexico, and China. 
In all these countries, and in others not mentioned, the communists, 
using money taken from the people of Rassia, have carried on extensive 
work to bring about revolutions. In both China and Mexico the com- 
munists to-day are seeking to become the dominating force, 

Those who belong in the socialist, “ liberal,” and pacifist groups— 
again we refer to the guiding spirits, not the rank and file—insist that 
the only tactics to be employed is “legislative action.” ‘“ Legislative 
action’ means the adoption of constitutional amendments and laws, 
both federal and state, on the theory that these amendments, or laws, 
will cure some alleged political, moral, social, or economic ill, but 
which, as a matter of fact, when in operation merely centralize gov- 
ernment, or in some manner destroy the proper functioning of the con- 
stitution. When the desired legislation has been obtained—and in most 
cases the enforcement of the amendment or law requires the setting up 
of some new board, bureau, or commission—the next step is to secure 
the appointment of socialist adepts in strategic places on such boards, 
bureaus, and commissions, 

The appointment of a dupe whose actions can be easily directed is 
obtained when it is impossible to secure the appointment of an adept. 
This same system is employed in many organizations. The heads are 
persons of high standing, well meaning, sincere, but they are directed 
in their actions by destructive influences “ boring from within.” It is 
not necessary to illustrate how this is done. You have only to know 
the system and then personally survey conditions familiar to you. 

To understand the full purpose of the “legislative action” branch 
of the world revolutionary movement, one has but to read the Declara- 
tion of Principles of the Socialist Party, found in many authoritative 
socialist books, which follow: 

“Its purpose is to secure a majority in Congress and in every State 
legislature, to win the principal executive and judicial offices, to become 
the dominant party, and when in power to transfer the industries to 
ownership by the people, beginning with those of a public character, 
such as banking, insurance, mining, transportation, and communication, 
as well as the trustified industries, and extending the process to all 
other industries susceptible of collective ownership. 

“It also proposes to socialize the system of public education and 
health and all activities and institutions vitally affecting the public 
needs and welfare, including dwelling houses.” 

In the constitution of the Socialist Party, is this: 

“The Socialist Party of the United States * * * 
the international working class movement,” 

The great majority of those who call themselves liberals or pacifists 
are in harmony with these principles. 

This system of “ legislative action" has been going on in the United 
States for many years. It has already attained a degree of success 
that has brought much harm and will bring still more unless the system 
is exposed and destroyed. In the employment of these tactics, the 
socialist-radical-ultra-pacifist groups have secured the aid of a large 
number of well-meaning persons, some of them men and women of high 
standing whose loyalty and patriotism no person would think of ques- 
tioning. We have already written into our Federal and State consti- 
tutions amendments which have done much to centralize government, 
and we have adopted a large number of Federal and State statutes 
which have gone much further in that direction. These statutes have 
brought into existence a large number of boards, bureaus, and commis- 
sions, which have taken from the constitutional branches of the 
Government—executive, judicial, and legislative—their proper functions. 


is a party of 


USED LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

The most perfect illustration of success of the “ legislative action” 
system will be found in Mexico. There it was put over in a very 
clever manner by a group of Socialists and “ Liberalists" before the 
Lenin-Trotski revolution in Russia, but no sooner was the change 
made than the Communist leaders, ever militant and wholly without 
regard for decency or fair play, stepped in and took control. 

The Mexican Government, as it existed, has been destroyed, the 
sentiments of patriotism are being weakened; the private property 
rights of all excepting Mexicans—and few Mexicans own any prop- 
erty—have been abolished; the right of inheritance by the legal heirs 
of property owners who are not Mexican citizens has been taken away. 
The initial step to the complete abolition of Christianity has already 
gone far beyond the initial stage. (See Constitution of Mexico; Sidney 
Sutherland, Liberty Magazine.) 

Now seated in Mexico City as the recognized ambassador of Commu- 
nist Russia is Alexandra Kollontay, the world’s most notorious woman 
in the teaching of “free love” and the abolition of the family rela- 
tions. Alexandra Kollontay is said to practice what she preaches. 
She has been a world reyolutionist for over 27 years. She has been 
arrested in Russia, Germany, and Sweden for her revolutionary utter- 
ances and acts. She was denied permission by the State Department 
of the United States, which department is well acquainted with her 
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purpose on the Western Hemisphere, to pass through this country 
(Associated Press Report, November 4, 1926), and she was denied the 
right to land in Cuba when her boat docked at Habana, 


THE SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Mexico has about reached the position of Russia in the establishment 
of the six objectives of the world revolutionary movements and this 
without invoking the communist tactics of force and violence—a 
bloody revolution—but rather through the deceptive system of “ legis- 
lative action.” 

Under the able direction of Alexandra Kollontay communism will be 
extended. She is a believer in the “nationalization” of children, a 
scheme devised to destroy the last remnants of the family relations 
held sacred by every civilized country on the face vf the globe, the 
foundation rock upon which Christianity rests, and a part of the teach- 
ings of every religion, ancient and modern. 

From her stronghold in Mexico City, Alexandra Kollontay is to 
direct the activities of her kind in the Central American States and in 
the United States. Adepts from these countries will find it excep- 
tionally easy to confer with her and her communist chiefs, who get 
their instructions direct from Russia, and taking their orders will 
return to their respective homes to set in motion their hordes of dupes, 
all swayed by some emotional appeal. 

Since we have a country influenced by communism to the south of 
us, and since activities there and in the United States are now to be 
directed by a clever woman saturated with the theories of the “ world 
revolution,” all to the end that the six objectives first stated may be 
put into complete operation here, it is important at this time that the 
people grasp the truth and understand the situation. 


” 


1s “ BORING FROM WITHIN” 


The world revolutionary movement-——and it matters little under what 
name it is working—encouraged by its advancement in Russia, Mexico, 
and other countries, firm in its belief that it can and will destroy the 
Government of the United States by the slow yet certain “ poison of 
liberalism,” is working here through every possible agency. It is 
“boring from within "— 

The schools and colleges. 

The churches and educational organizations. 

The labor unions. 

The farmers’ organizations. 

The women's organizations, and others. 

This system is set forth in detail in a document which reached the 
United States in 1921, signed by N. Bucharhin, now head of the Third 
(communist) International and for a time manager of “ Novy Mir,” a 
radical publication issued from New York. Leon Trotsky was one of 
the editors. In that document, among other instructions to gain the 
support of dupes, appeared the following: 


“Nuclei shall be established in all existing organizations, such as 
fraternal, religious, and labor organizations, cooperatives, tenant 


farmers’ leagues, etc. 

“ Organizers and speakers shall be sent among the people in order 
to inform and win their confidence 

“Newspapers and publications shall be established, or when this 
is not feasible, news services shall be established by friendly coopera- 
tion with newspapers of liberal tendencies. 

“Friendship of liberal-minded ministers shall be sought, as these 
men are at the present time the leaders of the masses, and many of 
them are earnest but lack scientific knowledge. 

“Conferences on the economic conditions among the people shall be 
held from time to time with these ministers, educators, and other 
liberal elements, and through their influence the party shall aim to 
secure a more favorable hearing before the people. 

“By means of its membership the party shall penetrate the existing 
forums, literary lyceums, schools, colleges, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and establish forums of its own for the enlightenment of the 
population.” 

Now do a bit of investigating for yourself. You will find that the 
“nuclei” have been formed as directed; that organizers are con- 
stantly in the field; that newspapers and publications have been estab 
lished; that radical press bureaus are at all times active; that the 
friendship of “ liberal-minded ministers” and educators has been over- 
worked ; that conferences “on the economic conditions”’ have appeared 
in your community; and that “forums, literary societies, lyceums, 
schools, colleges, and teachers’ institutes’ have invaded. 


societies, 


been 


ARE REWRITING OUR HISTORIES 


A new theory of economics has sprung up almost overnight. It 
is the theory of Marx, hailed as the founder of modern socialism, 
communism, Bolshevism, “ liberalism,” and pacifism. The school his- 
tories are being rewritten, omitting the names of those who appeal to 
the sentiment of national loyalty and patriotism. You will find, if 
you investigate, that those who are “ rewriting” history are following 
the socialistic or communistic theory, although the majority merely 
call themselves “ liberal.” 

Cooperative organizations of every kind are 
through which socialist or communist agents 
national convention of a group of cooperatives, 


“ ” 


used as centers 
operate. The recent 
largely made up of 
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which met at Minneapolis, was dominated by the com- 
The great majority of the delegates were ignorant of this 
the communists, in their publications, have proudly 
(Daily Worker, Chicago.) 
revolutionary movement circulates in the United States 
publications—the number is constantly changing because of 
of some and the establishment of others—every one 
carrying on a set program of propaganda designed to 


farmers, 
munists. 
control, and yet 
boasted of 

The 


600 


it. 
world 
over 
the di 
of wi 


uppearance 


ich is 


weaken the Nation, and enable the employment of either the socialist 
or communist tactics to put into effect the six objectives stated. It 
makes little difference what system may be used to win—force and 
violence were employed to gain control of Russia, and the “ legis- 
lative action” was used to gain control of Mexico. 
SOME OF THE ORGANIZATIONS USED 

The world revolutionary movement operates through more than 200 
different organizations, many of them national in scope with large 
memberships, others merely-local in operation, designed to meet the 
requirements of some one particular group or community. But a few 
of these organizations are openly communist or socialist. In most 
instances the purpose is well concealed. The best known communist 
organizations are: 

rhe Workers (communist) Party. 


The Trade Union Educational 
The International Labor 
The Anti-Imperialist 


TY 


League, 
Defense Council. 
League. 


he Council for the Protection of the Foreign Born Worker. 

The American Negro Labor Congress. 

The Young Communist League. 

The Young Veoples Communist League. 

The Young Pioneers. 

There are, however, many others, with new ones appearing in 
some section of the country almost daily. 

The best known of the open socialist organizations are: 

The Socialist Party of the United States. 

The League for Industrial Democracy (formerly the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society) 

The Workingmen’s Circle. 

rhe Young VPeoples Socialist League, commonly known as_ the 
YPSEL 


The Pioneer 
Although the 
Amo the most prominent “ liberal” and pacifist organizations are: 
The American Civil Liberties Union (which in a measure might come 
under a combined classification of the communist and socialist since its 
national committee is made up, in addition to so-called liberals, of both 


Youths. 


re are many others. 


communists and socialists). 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
The Fellowship of Youth for Peace, 
The War Resisters’ League. 
The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
The Woman’s Peace Party. 
The Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 
The Foreign Policy Association. 


National Council for the Prevention of War. 


Public Ownership League. 

The Peoples’ Reconstruction League. 

The Conference for Progressive Political Action, 
The People’s Legislative Service. 

The Federated Farmer-Labor Party, and others. 


(The last five named operate particularly in the political field.) 


USE EMOTIONAL APPEALS 


Among the “liberal” and pacifist groups there may be many well 
meaning, conscientious Americans who have been duped into becoming 


members | of 


the truth, or 


ecause some 


emotional appeal 
by logical reasoning. 


never by a frank state- 
ment ol 

These emotional appeals are designed to gain the attention of people 
with different points of view. One of the most effective has been “ no 
more war,” the emotional appeal of all organizations directed by the 
“ liberals ’ and pacifists, although originated by the world revolutionary 


movements and spread to the two last-named groups through the 
socialists and communists, This is an appeal which has naturally 
gained the attention of women, ministers, professors, teachers, and the 
young peopk No one wants war. Everyone abhors war, but there are 
things worse than war. The establishment of the six objectives named 
would be far worse. rhis appeal has brought to the support of the 
world revolutionary movement a large respectable support and this 
support is now being extensively used. 

“Production for use, not for profit,” is another enticing appeal. 
“The new social order,” painted as a “social order” where there will 


be neither poverty nor riches—a sort of heaven on earth—has gained 
the attention of a large number, especially ministers, professors, and 
college *“ Industrial democracy” is still another appeal. Just 
what “industrial democracy” is has never been defined, but it rolls 


from the tongues of adepts so smoothly that it has enticed a large 
number of people. 


students 
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ONLY TO PRESENT THE TRUTH 


This little pamphlet is designed merely to carry a few fundamental 
truths to the members of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Your ancestors engaged in war—a war for human rights and liberties— 
and they established here, on the American Continent, the most won. 
derful Nation on the face of the globe. Our form of government—a 
republican form of government by which the people speak throngh 
selected agents—has proven the most desirable for the advancement 
of the individual and for human happiness. Under that form of gov- 
ernment administered and sacredly watched by a sound people, the 
United States to-day 150 years after the Declaration of Independence, 
stands forth as the richest, the finest, and the greatest Nation on earth, 
spiritually, morally, and physically. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution would be sadly derelict 
in their duty, supine and cowardly in their action, devoid of gratitude 
to their ancestors, if now, having the facts, they did not join with all 
other good, loyal, patriotic Americans and present a solid phalanx 
against the open attacks of communism, and the insidious attacks of 
socialism, “liberalism,” and pacifism, 





Exnisit U 

Letter head of the League for Industrial Democracy, formerly the 
Inter-Collegiate Socialist Society, showing the nature of its work In 
the schools and colleges and a list of prominent radicals who are 
among its advisers on the board of directory and on the national 
council : 

LEAGUE FoR INDUSTRIAL Democracy (INC.), 
New York Ciry, January 10, 1927. 
To friends of the League for Industrial Democracy: 

Here are some facts about the League for Industrial Democracy in 
1926 which you won’t want to miss. Blanshard and Lindsay, Thomas 
and Laidler, addressed some 52,000 students in 136 colleges and 
college conferences from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Maine to 
Texas. The attendance at noncollege meetings, public forums, lal 
unions, and all sorts of gatherings would run to much higher figures. 
We have maintained and increased our editorial news service which 
now goes to 130 labor, farm, and college publications. We have 
added, as you know, to our pamphlet literature. Directly and through 
autonomous committees which we have set up we have cooperated with 
the Passaic strike and other industrial struggles. We have fought 
American imperialism in China and elsewhere and we have worked 
for a solution of the problems of coal and superpower. 

All this we have done on a budget not much in excess of $30,000 
Our audit has not yet been made, but we know that, thanks to your 
generosity, we close the year without deficit. But we also close 
it without financial reserves, and with our college and other work 
in full swing. We have to pay as we go. We do not plan any par 
ticular increase in budget this year but the American Fund's appro 
priation for field work has been reduced in accordance with 
“tapering off” policy. Some generous givers will not be able to renew 


its 


their gifts of last year so that our financial problem for this year 
will be substantially more difficult. 

As a matter of economy in office work and of information to you 
this letter is going to practically our entire list of members and 
contributors. To you all it bears personal thanks for what you have 
done. To a few it bears extra thanks—and no further appeal—for 


pledges already renewed for 1927. To many it 
notices. It will help if they can be promptly 
greatly appreciated if in addition something 
way of contribution. Unfortunately dues alone are by no means 
enough to keep us going. Nevertheless, we understand very well 
how hard it often is to give, and most of all we want your friendship 
With that assured we believe we can aiso obtain the immediate gifts 
and pledges which must provide the essential financial basis for any 
effective work in this huge country. 

With the season’s greetings, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 


carries with it dues 
paid and it will be 
extra can be given by 


NORMAN THOMAS, 


EXHIBIT V 
(Sample of communistic literature distributed in public schools) 


IN MEMORY OF OUR LENIN, 1870 TO 1924 
(Mass meeting and revolutionary concert, Sunday, January 23, at 
2.30 p. m., Detroit Armory, Brush and Larned Streets. Admission, 


20 cents) 
PROGRAM 
Opening remarks by chairman, R, Baker. 
Finnish Workers Band, F. Vilen, conductor. 
Young Pioneer chorus. 
Unveiling of portrait of Lenin, 
Pioneer pledge, joint recitation, 
The builders, song. 
The young guards, song. 
Finnish Workers Band. 
Walter M. Trumbull, representing Y. W. L. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


Ivan Atamanec, 
director; Revolutionary Funeral March; Ukrainian folk songs. 
Stefan Kozakevich, baritone, Volga Boatmen Song, Dubinushka, Red 
Army Marching Song. 
Rebecca Grecht, “ Lenin’s Contribution to the World Revolution.” 
William Z. Foster, principal speaker, “ Lenin, His Life and Work.” 
Singing by audience, International. 
Adjournment. 
Auspices Workers 
munist) League. 
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Ukrainian Workers chorus (in native costume), 


(Communist) Party and Young Workers (Com- 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
(To be sung by the audience at end of meeting) 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 
For justice thunders condemnation, 
A better world’s in birth, 
No more tradition’s chain shall bind us; 
Arise, ye slaves! No more in thrall! 
The earth shall rise on new foundations ; 
We have been naught; we shall be all. 
Refrain 
"Tis the final conflict; 
Let each stand in his place. 
The international soviet 
Shall be the human race. ‘ 
(Repeat) 
—Eugene Pattier. 
about the Workers (Communist) Party or 
League write or call at 1967 Grand 


For further information 
the Young Workers (Communist) 
River Avenue, 


THE PIONEERS 


This is an organization of working-class children ranging from 10 
to 15 years of age. Its purpose is to give the children a working-class 
education and viewpoint. The activity consists in meetings, recrea- 
tion, singing, and education, which is conducted under the supervision 
of responsible members of the Young Workers (Communist) League. 
The groups meet Saturday afternoons and Sunday mornings in labor 
halls. If you wish to give your children a working-class training, call 
at 1967 Grand River Avenue for further information, 


NICOLAI LENIN 
(Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianoff) 
1870; died January 21, 1924) 


Ilundreds of millions of workers in all countries of the world to-day 
paying homage and honor to the memory of Lenin, the greatest 
leader and teacher of the working class the human race has known. 
Lenin not only established the first victory and the impregnable fort- 
ress of the proletariat, the Soviet Republic of Russia, but he laid down 
the iron program and the immutable law by which the workers of all 
countries shall seize power. 

“All power to the workers through the proletarian dictatorship ” is 
the inspiring slogan of untold millions of class-conscious workers under 
the leadership of the Communist International. 

Lenin formulated the program of the communists. 

The Communist International is the world party of Lenin. 

Lenin is dead, Leninism lives and thrives and vibrates in the hearts 
and minds of millions of members of the Communist Parties in all 
countries, 

In America the party of Lenin is the Workers (Communist) Party. 


Mr. SOSNOWSKI. We have in the city of Washington a 
radical book store run by one Lynn Gale who spent his time 
in Mexico while dodging the draft. You can go there and 
buy communistice literature, literature which will make your 
blood boil. And it has that effect on those who buy and read it, 
but their blood boils in hatred against you, gentlemen, here on 
on the hill who represent, in part, the law-making body of the 
Nation, and their blood boils against our Government which 
this literature seeks to teach them is designed wholly for the 
benefit of the rich, and for the exploitation of the poor work- 
ing man. You know this to be untrue. I know it to be untrue. 
That it is untrue is such a self-evident fact that you think the 
statements do not require refutation. 

Turn your eyes for a few minutes to the land south of the 
Rio Grande. That the Government of Mexico is communistic 
in its purpose, certainly no sane man who has read its consti- 
tution—or rather its alleged constitution—or knows the charac- 


(Born April 10, 


are 


ter of the men who are really directing affairs down there, can | 


deny. The same communistie agencies that finally gained com- 
plete control in Russia were busy in Mexico even before the 
Kerensky revolution. Yucatan has long been communistic in 
everything. We Americans appear to have mighty short memo- 
ries. Revolutions in Mexico haye become so common that we 
give little heed to what is back of them. In 1920 a Senate 
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committee made a rather extensive investigation of conditions 





there. During that investigation a vast amount of information 
was secured which should be interesting in the light of present 
day events. Let me read you extracts from some of the evi- 
dence found in the hearing before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, No. 22, in 
1920: 

Conditions in Yucatan: Socialism of a more radical character has 
invaded the State of Yucatan and is destroying order, law, and wealth, 
The authorities now controlling the situation in Yucatan are carrying 
their radical campaign in the name of the Mexican Government, but 
it is in reality they themselves who are looking for their own interests. 
The abuses have assumed such a degree of violence that the Federal 
Government of Mexico is considering the federalization of the Port of 
Progreso in order to close up that source of infection. Louis Cabrera 
has been sent by the Government of Carranza to Yucatan to improve 
the situation there. Robert Haberman is a prominent socialist worker 
of Merida, Yucatan. 

Independent Workers of the World activities in Mexico: Propaganda 
is spreading to precipitate strikes in that Republic, and also in other 
Latin-American countries. Mexican workmen in Tampico, following 
suggestions from Independent Workers of the World organizations in 
New York, have appointed a committee to plan out strikes in the 
various oil-producing camps. 

Information has been received from Mexican labor headquarters that 
they have received requests from various American labor groups asking 
the moral support of Mexican labor unions to aid in securing freedom 
of socialists held in prison in the United States for opposing the draft 
and obstructing military operations of the United States. 

Influence of the Rand School of Bolshevism: The workers’ proamnesty 
committee of United States has asked funds from Mexico labor commit- 
tees with the purpose of continuing their propaganda to obtain the 
freedom of the socialistic leaders now in prison in the United States. 
The Mexico labor committees, following suggestions from above-men- 
tioned American iabor organization, have named a commission to organ- 
ize sympathetic strikes in the petroleum camps. The petroleum com- 
panies have refused to pay workers according to the new labor law. 
The labor unions of Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas, Orizaba, etc., are in sym- 
pathy with the intended strike movements. 

The above-mentioned workers’ proamnesty committee is really an In- 
dependent Workers of the World defense union, constituted of 170 union 
committees under the auspices of the Rand School, 5 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York, in December, 1918. This sympathy of Tampico work- 
ers is illustrative of the influence of the Rand School of Bolshevism. 

Bolsheviki propaganda: Socialist propaganda of the radical 
character is steadily increasing in Mexico. Among the men who are 
spreading revolutionary propaganda the following are widely known 
Ezequiel Salcedo, Ignacio Rodrigues, Juan Rico, Rosendo Salazar, 
Decuina, Ricardo Trevino, P. Nacho, and Thomas Valenzuela. 

There is a continuous stream of dangerous literature being sent 
from Mexico to South American countries. It usually comes into this 
country through the ports of Eagle Pass and Laredo, some little 
amount coming through El Paso, and is intended to proceed to New 
Orleans or New York for transmittal to destination. Apparently there 
is a tie binding the agitators in the Latin-American countries 
with in Mexico, and they are all united in their conclusions 
that the Government and the people of the United States have 
decided to exploit the peoples of the Latin-American countries for 
their own use and profit, and that therefore it is the clear duty of all 
Latin Americans to fight the activities of the United States with all 
their strength. 

El Democrata, of Mexico City, published a cartoon of a great Amer- 
ican octopus seated at the Capital of Washington and stretching its 


most 


Sr. 


close 


these 


tentacles throughout all the Americas, and an article, by Ramon 
Sanchez Arreola, of the Mexican consulate, at Los Angeles, Calif., 
containing a hymn to La Raza, explaining that La Raza (the race) 


represents the Spanish and 20 Latin-American countries all joined to- 


gether in opposition to the United States. They intend to oppose a 


Spanish-American solidarity against Pan Americanism of the Monroe 
doctrine. 
It is apparent that the drift in Mexico is toward radical legisla- 


tion, the confiscation of property, and the repudiation of foreign debts. 


The man, Robert Haberman, there mentioned is now known 
as Roberto Heberman. He is said to be in the city of New 
York at the present time engaged in radical activities, and to 
have been the guiding spirit for the activities of a large number 
| of pacifist organizations that have been sending broadcast liter- 
ally millions of letters and circulars to men and women, asking 
them to write or wire their Senator and Congressman to pre- 
vent war with Mexico, to stand for arbitration, to oppose the 
foreign policy of the administration. Every member has re- 
ceived such letters and telegrams. Some are signed by indi- 
viduals and some by organizations, the organization ones 





usually stating a certain large number of persons are repre- 
sented by them. 


If the signers could be brought before this 
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House and questioned you would find that not 5 per cent 
of them knew what it was all about, that they thought the 


sending of marines into Nicaragua was a declaration of war, | 


and that it was the determination of the President and his 
Secretary of State to cover Mexico a foot deep with seldiers of 
the United States. 


‘his man Haberman, known in 1920 to have been engaged 
in subversive activities against the United States—he dodged 
the draft and went to Mexico when we were thrown into war 
with the Central Powers—is the founder of an organization in 
New York City known as the Civic Club which, because of the 
deceptive character of the name, can put over and does put 
over a lot of mighty dangerous propaganda. 


and its activities. I am not charging the President of that 
country with being a member of the Communist Party. Prob- 
ably he is As a matter of fact, he is not the boss of things 
down The controlling force is the Confederaci6én Re- 
rional Obreras Mexicano, better known as the Crom, the 
name being taken from the initials. At the head of this organi- 


not 


there. 


zation is one Louis Morones, who is generally credited with 
being a communist. Mexico has distinctively a government for 
but one class called labor. Nothing else is given the slightest 
aitention. The Crom is as vicious in its demands and its prac- 
tices as is the Third International in control of Russia. That 


the Crom directs the actions of the President and that he dare 
not act contrary to the demands of this organization, should 
he even want to act contrary to them, is proven by an agree- 


ment into which he entered, and which I wish to read to this 
body. It follows: 

General Plutarco Elias Calles contracts the following obligation with 
the Confederacion Regional Obreras Mexicano: 


Kirst Po xe 


belonging to 


of the workers’ organi- 
Regional Obreras Mexicano, 


way the 
Confederacién 


pect in every movement 


zations the 


always providing that these are made in accord with the corresponding 
authority. 

Second. To provide all facilities and expenses as the Confederaci6n 
Regional Obreras Mexicano shall require for its organization. 

Third. To generally dissolve the national army within a year, or 
when he shall have taken possesion of the presidency of the Republic, 
and to replace it with battalions of workmen's syndicates belonging to 


the Confederacion Regional Obreras Mexicano. 

Fourth. To the general staff selected by the Confederaci6n 
Regional Obreras Mexicano, which will take charge of creating the new 
crginization of the proletariat army, whose appointments shall be com- 
municated to the secretary of war when it is deemed necessary. 

Fifth. To mediate with governors of the States by means of special 
commissions for a good understanding in case of a difference arising 
them and the workers’ organizations belonging to the Con- 
federacién Regional Obreras Mexicano or when an organization of dis- 


accept 


between 


tinct purposes should propose to invalidate this agreement. 
Sixth. To appoint Luis N. Morones, secretary of industry, and com- 
merce, and labor, in order to organize the workers under the program 


of the Confederacién Regional Obreras Mexicano. 

The Confederacién Regional Obreras Mexicano obligates itself through 
its central Comrade Plutarco Elias Calles: 

First. To with priority the general government of that of 
the states as to any movement of the workers that may be planned by 
the workers’ 


Second. To 


committee, to 
inform 


syndicates against capitalistic organizations. 

render a monthly statement of sums of money received 
und expenses incurred by the workers’ organizations. 

Third. To organize as a military the workers syndicates !n order that 
when the moment arrives they may supersede the national army. 
Fourth, To select 20 persons who shall form the staff of the new 
proletarian army 

Fifth. To uphold by means of workers movements, all rulings, pro- 
visions, and decrees emanating from his government and most especially 
when taxpayers attempt to avoid any payments to the federation 
of the states 
Mexico, November 29, 1925. 

PrLuTarco ELtas Causes. 
Luts N. MoRonegs, 


Now, let me read just a few extracts taken at random from 
an authentic confidential report which recently reached the 
United States and, lest our friends at once begin a tirade against 
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every informed person in Mexico, and that the process of 
reciprocation might continue ad infinitum. 
But revolution is now rife throughout the country and it is 
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| possible that the property-owning class, together with the sorely 


oppressed religious people, will rise in their might and upset 
the well-laid plans of these two communists. That will mean 
bloodshed, barbarous warfare, and a repetition of all the hor- 


' rors that a succession of Mexican revolutions has imposed upon 


the world during the past decade and a half. 

Is the humanitarian Calles, staunch advocate of the slogan 
“Mexico for the Mexicans,” doing anything to forestall this 
calamity? Let his acts since January 1 be the answer. Le has 


| persistently oppressed both business and religion, and his say- 
The record shows that Mexico is communistic in its purpose | 


age animosity to civilization in his own country has brought 
about a condition that makes some sort of an upheaval in- 
evitable. He has offered neither compromise nor any softening 
of his barbarous oppression in the face of the rising tide that is 
inevitably flowing toward a cataract of blood. 

To deny that communism is the ruling interest of the Calles 
government is to persevere in a fallacy. If it is not the pawn 
of Moscow it has unquestionably patterned its form so closely 
after that of the Russians as to invite a holocaust similar to 
that on which Lenin and Trotski rode to bleody power over 
10,000,000 corpses of their compatriots, mostly women and chil- 
dren. 

The pacifists and our own parlor Bolshevists say the United 
States has no concern with all this. But more than 16,000 of 
our nationals have property rights in Mexico that are about to 
be confiscated, as have the nationals of many other countries, 
entitled under the Monroe doctrine to protection by this coun- 
try. Also, there is incontrovertible proof that the Mexican 
Government has sought to extend its theory of social revolution 
to the smaller countries to the south of it and to establish over 
a substantial area on this continent a proletarian reign of 
terror. 

And in all this direction from Moscow is palpably visible. 
Mexican deputies have sojourned in Russia studying the Soviet 
systems and returned to apply the knowledge thus acquired to 
the formation of new laws for Mexico. 

Alexandra Kollontay, one of the most ardent and capable 
advocates of the doctrine of revolution, has been made Rus- 
sia’s accredited ambassador to Mexico. Under the auspices of 
the Government she has spread her destructive teachings 
throughout the land, shamelessly debasing morality with her 
assaults upon matrimony and her open advocacy of free love. 

There is plenty of documentary evidence to prove that the 
so-called “liberal” party in Nicaragua is cOmmunistie in its 
purpose and its direction. It came into being wholly to gain 
control of Nicagarua that its government might be made a 
breeding place for activities in other Central American States 

The objective of the communists, who propose in time a great 
world conflict—one nation against another, with the commu- 
nist like the jackal ready to feast on the dead—is control of the 


Panama Canal and its destruction if it can not be used to ad- 
vantage in the world revolutionary movement. I need not 


dwell on this. Certain Members of Congress who have taken 
their oaths to support the Government of the United States 
“an learn the facts as easily as I have learned them. All they 


| need to do is to put aside their apathy, listen not to the siren 


ery,” 


Secretary Kellogg for propagandizing in favor of his own coun- | 


try, let me add I did not get this through the Secretary or any 
other official department : 

Two years ago Calles caused the permanent suspension of the 
Mexican paper Omega for predicting accurately the course of 
the presidential succession. The paper at that time said Calles 
had been installed as the Mexican ruler by the machinations of 
his predecessor and against the will of the people. It predicted 
that at the expiration of Calles’ term he would so ‘maneuver 
that Obregon would be his successor, a fact now accepted by 


— ee ere a a 


cry of the radical, “Oh, there is nothing to this communist 
and spend a few hours—only a few hours—getting the 
facts. 

And I am speaking to my friends on the Democratic side of 
this House as well as on the Republican side. This is not a 
partisan question. It is a question of whether our Govern- 
ment shall endure, and when it comes to that patriotism does 
not divide along party lines. You Democrats of the South, 
especially, have not come in contact with certain subversive 


| activities as have we of the northern industrial cities, but your 


industrial sections You the next to 
suffer, 

Gentlemen, if you will read one of the exhibits which I will 
have in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, I will prove to you gentle- 
men of the South that this movement has hit you as well as 
us, because they are organizing in communistic groups your 
colored race. 

When Mexico recognized the so-called “liberal” or reyclu- 
tionary organization in Nicaragua, after we had recognized the 
constitutional party as legally in power, it did so well knowing 
it was directly and intentionally insulting the United States. 
The object of that insult was to cause trouble here. If by any 
hook or crook the present controlling forces in Mexico could 
embroil us im war, the communists would dance with glee. If 
there comes such a war—which I believe will not come with 
Coolidge as President and Kellogg as Secretary of State—it 
will come wholly and entirely because of the interference of the 


are grow. *. may be 
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many so-called peace organizations in the United States which 
are meddling in affairs concerning which they have little or no 
knowledge. 

Only recently a crowd of “liberal” ministers, educators, law- 
yers, and others went to Mexico to make an “ impartial survey’ 
of conditions there. They stayed 10 days and then returned to 
the United States. So far as I am able to learn, not one of the 
members of this unofficial gang of meddlers had the slightest 
fundamental knowledge to equip him to make any kind of an 
investigation. Moreover, from the information I gain of them, 
not one of them could have written an unprejudiced report. 
They, knowingly or unknowingly, are agents for the world 
revolutionary movement. They have done great harm. Their 
activities, and the misinformation, to say nothing of the malin- 
formation, they are now peddling to the people of the United 
States, is doing more to cause an open breach with Mexico, 
more finally to result in war, than all other agencies. I note 
that among those in this group is one, Sidney Strong, of Seattle. 
If I mistake not, his daughter, Anna Louise Strong, has fre- 
quently visited Soviet Russia, has lectured extensively in the 
United States on the beauties of sovietism, is a writer for the 
communist papers in this country, and is connected with the 
Federated Press, a propaganda bureau of the radicals, vigor- 
ously denounced by the late Samuel Gompers, whose patriotism 
has never been even questioned. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I can not yield. 

Recently there came to Mexico as the ambassadress from 
Soviet Russia one Alexandra Kollontay. She is said to be 


clever. According to the radical book The American Labor 
Who's Who? I find that 
world revolutionary movement for 28 years; 
arrested in three different countries because of her efforts 
to bring about revolutions in those countries; that in the fall 
of 1916 and spring of 1917 she visited the United States, speak- 
ing from coast to coast. She was under the management 
Ludwig Lore, now a prominent communist in the United States. 
The object and purpose of the visit of Kollontay to the United 
States in 1916-17 was to so incite the socialists of this 
country to hamper our activities if the United States entered 
the war through a system of nonresistance and open sabotage. 
That she gained her point is evidenced by what took place. 


Alexandra Kollontay is the world’s greatest exponent of free | 


love and the nationalization of children. She is in Mexico for 
a purpose and that purpose bodes no good to the people of the 
United States. 

Recently the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, one of the many patriotic organizations in this 
country, issued a little booklet which has gone to its entire 
membership. This contains so much valuable information in 
a brief form that I will file it as addenda to my remarks. 

I have dwelt more at length on conditions south of the Rio 
Grande than I had intended because what is going on there 
is but a part of what is taking 
and because it appears that the 


strategy of the communists is 


to center attention afar from points where their attacks are 
to be made. I am not one of those who belittle the seriousness 
of communism. My enemies may call me “ Red” if they wish. 


Kollontay has been a leader in the | 
that she has been | 


of | 
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place in my own city of Detroit | 


t have a name which sounds so foreign that many who do not | 


of those trouble-breeding 
House knows, I was born 
my country and 
if need be, by cutting 


know me may think I am “ another 
foreigners ;” but as everyone in this 
in the United States and have served 
stand ready to serve it again, serve it, 


} states, 


how | 


myself off from home ties and shouldering a gun in the ranks | 


as a buck private. 
It is the foreign born, or American-born workmen of foreign 


parents, the agitators against our Government seek as allies. 
We have many of them in Detroit. Thousands who are not 
yet fully acquainted with our language are being deceived 


agents of communism who tell them 
and that it is necessary for 


and mislead by the clever 
this country is for the rich only, 


se a ae 
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Jersey look like a Sunday school picnic. In this work of organi- 
zation they are employing deception. I am attaching to my 
remarks a copy of instructions issued by the central communist 
organization on the system to be employed to carry on agitation 
work. It is clever. 

Aiding in this are a large number of organizations that ap- 
pear not to be communist, and yet which are guided in their 
activities by communists. Among them I wish to mention two 
because you will hear more of them in the near future. They 
are the Council for the Protection of the Foreign-Born Worker 
and the All-American Anti-Imperialist League. 

The name, Council for the Protection of the 
Worker, is cleverly deceptive. It does not claim any affiliation 
with Moscow. But those who formed and direct it got their 
directions from Moscow and report to Moscow regularly on 
progress. It gains the attention of the foreign-born workers 
with the claim that its purpose is to aid and protect them. 
Every measure presented in Congress looking toward restric- 
tion or a humane way of dealing with immigrants is at once 
turned into a terrifying bogey-man by the propagandists. The 
foreigners are told by speakers who know their language that 
the measure is designed to destroy them; that it is some scheme 
of the capitalist to enslave them; that their very families are 
in danger, and that it becomes their duty as a matter of self- 
preservation to join the organization and prepare to battle, by 
the use of force if necessary, the Government that is seeking 
to crush them—that is, the Government of the United States. 

I need not tell you the effect this sort of harangue has. I 
have read reports of a number of such meetings. I know the 
foreign mind and the system of reason, or rather lack of 
reason, employed by a lot of these poor people whose hearts 
are honest enough. They join this organization, are handed 
communist literature in their own language which they read 
and attempt to digest. It is not long until these poor but 
well-meaning souls are out-and-out communists and are ready 
to fight the Government of the United States. I am not making 
a charge against all foreign publications by any means. We 
have a number of high-class, loyal, patriotic a printed in 
foreign languages, which papers are doing all they can to edu- 
eate their readers to the merits of pure Americanism. We have, 
however, unfortunately, a large number of foreign papers that 
do not have the welfare of the country at heart and are work- 
ing to aid and advance communism. 

The All-American Imperialistic League is soon to hold a con- 
ference in Washington. Subversive conferences in Washington 
appear to be the rule rather than the exception. It is a pure 
communist movement. Its head is one Manuel Gomez, a dis- 
tinctly Mexican appendage, but the man happens not to have 
been born with that name. His right name is Phillips. He 
was born in the United States. was educated in the 
United States. 

When we went into the World War he became an objector 
to the draft. He was arrested and in part punished for his 
seditious actions. He then departed for Mexico, the haven 
of many of our draft dodgers, and took up active communist 
work there. An open enemy of constitutional government, yet 
American born, hiding his purpose under an assumed Mexican 
name, be will be handing “ releases” to the press which will 
go to the whole Nation and you, Members of Congress, fore- 
sworn to protect the Government and the people of the United 
will say nothing, do nothing, because there will be held 
before your eyes that great bogey of “ free speech.” 

That brings me to another dangerous organization with which, 


Foreign-Born 


Te 


through congressional investigations, you ought to be ue- 
| quainted, the American Civil Liberties Union. This organiza- 
tion proclaims in loud terms its purpose to protect the citizen 


in his right of free speech and free assemblage. A careful sur- 


| vey of its work indicates that it has never sought to give protec- 


the workers to unite and through the force of a bloody revolu- | 


Nine out of ten 
They want to 


tion, arise and destroy the “ capitalist class.” 
of those being deceived are honest in intentions. 
do the right thing. 
they would like. 
movement and, strangely enough, 
given aid and support by well-meaning 
think they are “liberal” or who feel 
thing to help “the poor working man.” 
In the city of Detroit—and the same thing will be found in 
every industrial city of the United States—there is a well- 
organized communist movement. At the present time a number 
of trained and clever communist agitators are organizing the 
employees of the automobile industry to force a great strike 


which will make the recent “lesson in revolution” in New 


this system of deception is 
Americans who want to 
they are doing a great 


| guace 


They are not permitted to do that which | 
They are being made dupes for a dangerous | 


| 
i 


tion save to agitators who are Seeking to subvert the Govern- 
ment. Its members are denied the right to speak in public- 
school buildings in New York City. It has defended the most 
pronounced agitators. It has been condemned in severest lan- 
by the American Federation of Labor and many other 
organizations. It has been exposed by the Lusk committee of 


New York State. It has been condemned by a Senate commit- 
tee. Its members have openly defied the police power of more 
than one State. Its former head served a term for obstructing 


the draft Its members have been arrested and convicted for 
the violation of laws intended to prevent activities against the 
Government. Its former head, Roger Baldwin, is responsible 
for this statement: 

Language that is part of an overt or criminal 
itself and has nothing to do with the issue of free speech; but the 
language unaccompanied by such act, even if the logical consequences 
of it lead others to the commission of the act, leg within 


gitimately 
our conception of free speech. For instance, the advocacy of murder, 


act is part of the act 


is 
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any act, is within the legitimate scope of free 
I would say on behalf of the entire committee that 
all of them disbelieve in the legal theory of constructive intent, and 
that all of them believe in the right of persons to advocate “the over- 
throw of government by force and violence.” 
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unaccompanied by 


speech. © * * 


Roger Baldwin further stated before the Lusk committee: 


control 
> + * 


There should be no whatever in advance over what any 

There should be no prosecution for 
mere expression of opinion on matters of public concern, however radi- 
cal violent. Laws purporting to prevent the advocacy of the 
* overthrow of the government by force and violence” are all violations 


of the right of free speech. 


persons desire to say. 


however 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in several decisions, 
has held the exact contrary to be the fact, and yet in the face 
of these decisions this subversive organization continues its 
assaults on constitutional government. Through its many affili- 
ated bodies, it fires the ignorant and misled to overt acts, and 
when the overt acts are committed furnishes bail, bond, and 
supplies attorneys. Further, to attempt to create public opinion 
in its favor, it constantly threatens libel against all who express 
their honest views concerning it, and eggs on others whose sub- 
versive activities are made public to bring libel suits. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, through its affiliations, 
has been, and is right now, active in advancing propaganda in 
the United States against the Government, against the adminis- 
tration, and in favor of foreign governments. It has known 
communists on its national committee. 

The Daily Worker, a communist paper printed in Chicago, 
but recently moved to New York, during the month of January, 
many times carried a six-column streamer across the front page, 
which read: 


Get your union to telegraph Congress to-day !—Withdrawal of all 
warships from Nicaragua!—No intervention in Mexico!—Hands off 
China !—Don’t delay! 

Simultaneously organizations affiliated with the American 


Civil Liberties Union, through a most remarkable and danger- 
ous interlocking directorate, began sending letters to people all 
over the Union with similar requests. 

In my city of Detroit, in connection with the communist agi- 
tation and attempt to perfect an organization among the auto- 
mobile workers that will precipitate a “lesson in revolution,” 
the American Civil Liberties Union is exceptionally active. It 
is prepared to furnish bond for every man who indulges in 
force and violence and is arrested. It has its attorneys re- 
tained to give legal aid and support to communists and others 
who openly defy constituted authority. It has established itself 
with a group of so-called “liberal” ministers, who, from their 
pulpits, are presenting communistic theories carefully sugar- 
coated. 

And, gentlemen, that brings me down to this group of min- 
isters. In the Saturday Evening Post of January 15, Garet 
Garrett had an article on propaganda. Every Member of this 
House, every good American citizen, should read it. It might 
help to arouse you and the people from your apathy. Let me 
read an extract from this article: 


The Carnegie Endownrent for International Peace devotes an income 
of more than $500,000 a year to educational internationalism, to the 
subvention of societies and periodicals and to the spread of propaganda 
for the World Court and the League of Nations. 

The Church Peace Union, also endowed by the late Andrew Car- 
negie, has a budget of approximately $150,000 a year. It works 
chiefly by means of the World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches. It created this organization and 
supports it with funds. The World Alliance has an international com- 
mittee with representatives from 25 nations. 

A pamphlet on principles and methods says: “ The fullest advantage 
will be taken of the possibilities of influencing public sentiment through 
the printed page,” and among the phrases to be emphasized is “ the 
cultivation of a large number of the editors of the great daily papers 
and magazines.” 

The chairnran of the executive committee of the American branch of 
the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the 
Churehes is Fred B. Smith. On October 18 last he addressed the Pres- 
byterian Synod of New York at Elnrira, and, according to the Elmira 
Star-Gazette’s report of his speech, he said: 


“Americans are crying out nationalism like was beard in Germany 


some years ago It is possible that such a spirited nationalism was 
never heard in Germany. The spirit of the people who are shouting 
that they are 100 per cent American is that spirit which will start a 
war. Lord Pomeroy stated that America will provoke the next war. 


If America demands every farthing which she has loaned to European 
nations, there will be a war. Those debts can never be paid. The poli- 
ticians know this, but they are keeping it quiet because a presidential 


election will be here soon.” 
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The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, incorporated 
under a special act of the New York Legislature, is perhaps the nrost 
aggressive of all organizations for internationalism. It has a budget 
of more than $300,000 a year, and its annual report is a book of 265 
pages. Like the World Alliance, with which it cooperates, it devotes 
painstaking attention to organization and method. In a pamphict 
entitled “ What Pastors and Churches Can Do” it is suggested that 
each church shall have a peace cabinet, and that the peace cabinet shall 
teach the people, among other things, how to write short personal letters 
to Members of Congress and to the President, how to get up petitions, 
how to write letters to the newspapers, how to circulate literature, and 
so forth. Once a year the pastor shall invite the congregation, at the 
end of special peace services, to repeat in unison the “ international 
creed,” 

The federal council is very definite in its aims. It is for the 
World Court. On armfstice day, 1925, it circulated among the churches 
a two-color eight-page document entitled “America’s Choice,” and the 
choice was the World Court or another war. It is for the League 
of Nations. It is against preparedness. The study conference, in 
its message to the churches, recently said: “ We deplore and regard 
as unnecessary the proposed organization of industry under the Gov- 
ernment in preparation for possible war.’ This from the minutes of 
the executive committee: “ Doctor Gulick * * * spoke also in de- 
tail * * * of the vicious propaganda which has recently been 
widespread in suppport of a bigger navy.” 

Political, economic, and financial matters touching in any way the 
good will among nations are moral problems, and the federal council! 
faces them. On page 127 of the 1925 annual report: “It must be con- 
fessed that the feeling of some of the people of Europe in general 
toward the United States is that we are a selfish, mercenary people, 
due to unwise procedure in the way of handling the debts.” 

It proposes to be debated such questions as these: Has a nation the 
right to regulate its tariffs regardless of the disasters its rates may 
inflict on other people? Is the question of immigration strictly domes- 
tic? Has a nation absolute right to the mineral or food resources 
within its territory? 

On the subject of the free-trade manifesto issued last October by 
a European group of bankers and industrialists, with some American 
signatures—a document regarded at Washington as foreign propaganda 
against the American policy of protection—the information service of 
the federal council] said: “ There are many who believe that the tariff 
question is a fundamentally ethical question, just as truly as war is 
an ethical question, and who see in tariffs and trade barriers a perma- 
nent bar to world peace and fellowship.” 

It is not for any ethical reason that the governments, the bankers, 
and the industrialists of Europe aim their propaganda at the tariff 
walls of the United States. They want free access to the richest 
market in the world, for profit. No matter. The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America says: “ The most subtle and sinister 
causes of war are national monopolies of materials, transportation, and 
markets essential to modern industrial nations.” 

It follows that it is wrong for us to monopolize our own market. 
ought to share it. 

“The fact is,’’ says the federal council’s commissioner to Europe, 
page 126 of the annual report, 1925, “that within every nation, 
America included, there are two elements among the people, two types 
of spirit and ideal, the progressive and humanitarian on the one side 
and the selfishly national and socially reactionary on the other, and 
the real struggle to-day is far less a struggle between nations and peoples 
than it is a struggle between these two forces within each nation.” 
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IDEALISM THE GRAND AMERICAN PASSION 


The amount of money that can be raised for any kind of propaganda, 
provided it represents itself as idealism, is practically unlimited. Its 
sources are extremely varied. In 1919 a Senate committee interesting 
itself in Bolshevik propaganda examined John Reed, a brilliant maga- 
zine writer who became a revolutionary socialist in Russia and re 
turned to this country as a soviet agent to spread revolutionary prop- 
aganda. He was asked how he got the funds to print and circulate 
his matter. He answered, “‘ You know, there are some wealthy women 
in New York who have nothing to do with their money except some- 
thing like that.” 

EVEN IDLE IDEALISM 


So according to the parable. The intention of wheat and the inten- 
tion of tares grow up together, and it is impossible to know which is 
which until the poisonous grain turns ripe, What a crazy seed plot 
we keep! 

You hear a lot to the effect that the Army and Navy comprise our 
first line of defense, To a degree that's true; but, in my opinion, 
there’s another “ first line” quite as important—the youth of the land. 


The parents of the United States need awakening to the fact 
that communistic teachings are being inculcated into the phi- 
losophies of their children through various activities, under- 
mining their morals and their patriotism. These teachings are 
in all instances of foreign origin. 
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The communists envy the American Government or any other 
government with high ideals. Subtle and keen of perception, 
they realize that in order to attain their objectives they must 
attack, weaken, and demoralize an important line of a country’s 
defense—its youth. 

If one studies the printed documents of Soviet Russia, the 
organizations closely affiliated with it, and those who con- 
sciously or unconsciously are “playing the game,” it will be 
readily seen there is a well-defined plau of attack upon the 
world and America in particular. 

Consider the words of Zinoviev, former president of the 
Third International, recorded in its own publication, Interna- 
tional Press Correspondence, reporting a session of the “en- 
larged committee.” Without going into the details of Zino- 
viev'’s speech of July 15, 1923, I quote as follows: 


1927 


rhe youth movement is the best section of the Third International, 
and that is as it should be, because they are the heralds of the future. 


‘The youth movement had its origin on the Continent and its 
originators had lofty and legitimate ideals. Soviet Russia, 
recognizing its possibilities by its “‘ boring from within” process, 
upplied it to their world-demoralization plan. 

The underlying principles of the youth movement under com- 
munistic direction, fully approved by its leaders in the United 
States, are revolt “against home restraint” and abolition of 
property rights; in fact, carrying “freedom” to an extreme, 
the cult of nudity and promiscuous sex relations that threaten 
moral disintegration. 

Gentlemen of the House, if you doubt the menace of these 
libertine teachings, I refer to the book called “ What I Believe,” 
by one Bertrand Russell, and ask you to read the third chapter. 
This book is suggested for reading in some girls’ schools. This 


is just a part of the youth movement. There are other phases 


of it. 

Let me point out to you a few of the organizations that are 
abetting the communist scheme for the demoralization of youth 
from one viewpoint or another. 

I am filing as an exhibit a letter dated January 10, this year, 
from the League of Industrial Democracy, originally known as 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, which states as its object 
“to promote an intelligent interest in socialism among ccllege 
men and women.” The change in name of this organization 
came after we entered the war, for the people then began to 
understand what socialism really was. 

In this letter it is stated that four of its speakers, all well- 
known socialists 
addressed some 52,000 students in 136 colleges and college conferences 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Maine to Texas. The attendance 
ut noncollege meetings, public forums, labor-union halls, and at all 
sorts of gatherings would run to a much higher figure. We have main 
tained and inereased our editorial news service, which now goes, to 
130 labor, farm, and college publications. We have added, as you 
know, to our pamphlet literature. Directly and through autonomous 
committees which we have set up we have cooperated in the Passaic 
strike and other industrial troubles. We have fought American im 
perialism here and elsewhere. 


In this letter it is stated that $380,000 was spent for this | 
kind of propaganda, and an appeal is made for, funds to con- | 


tinue the work 

The National Student Conference met in, Milwaukee Decem- 
ber 28-January 1. In commenting on the conference discus- 
sion “In case of war,’ the New Student, voice of the youth 
movement, said 
to the proposition—-I am ready to support some wars but no others 
740 voted “ yes,” while 327 declared they would support no war. 
Kight hundred believed that the present economic system based on 
production for profit and not for use is “ wrong.” As a substitute for 
the present economic system, 392 voted for a cooperative system 
wherein the workers share in control, Communism appeared prefer- 
uble to the present system to 47. 


This same stripe of youth demoralizers, a comparatively 
short time ago, opened an offensive against compulsory military 
training in the schools and colleges. The use of the word com 
pulsory was used for deception, for, as a matter of fact, the 
fight was a-zainst all military training, and it is easily provable 
that they were working hand in band with the communists in 
this country. I refer you to the recognition of Russia hearing 
tuken before the Subcummittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations (U. 8S. Senate, 68th Cong, pt. 2, p. 325), in connection 
with the Second National Convention of the Young Workers’ 
League of America (controlled by Seviet Russia) held at 
Chicago, May, 1923. We read: 

Propaganda amongst the youth likely to be recmmred for wintary 
training student corps and the like national campaigus against par- 
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| assertion. It is a fact. 
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ticipating in military training when the camps are opened * * * 
every attempt must be made to reach as large a section of tbe prole- 
tarian children and present membership in the boy and girl scout 
organizations, 


From the Daily Worker, the paper of the Communist Party, 
then published in Chicago, now in New York City, this is taken 


Or 


from the editorial page of the issue of November 11, 1925. 


Fight against the militarization of the youth in public schools dis- 
rupt and destroy as far as possible the military training camps estab- 
lished for the purpose of preparing for the time when the working 
class can be led to the imperialistic slaughter house; perfect organiza- 
tions that can stifle production of war materials, thereby crippling the 
so-called national defense at its most vulnerable point. 


While this damnable doctrine was being preached in America, 
aided and abetted by a large number of liberal organizations, 
some of which I have already mentioned, a dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 3 shows that in communist Russia they are training the 
youth of even 16 years of age to military service, the Associated 
Press report reads, as follows: 


> 


Moscow, February 3.—Regular military instruction will be extended 
to the high scheols in Soviet Russia beginning February 5. 

Like the university students who already are receiving such train- 
ing, boys between 12 and 16 will receive theoretical instruction and 
drill in military science, including rifle practice, aeronautics, tank at- 
tacks, and chemical warfare, They will spend three months in summer 
camps for field drill. 


Last spring representatives of some of the organizations I 
have mentioned appeared before the Military Affairs Committee 
of this House. One of these representatives, John Nevin Sayre, 
a secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and very active, 
possibiy unconsciously, in aiding the communist scheme to im- 
potent our national defense as well as to prostitute the patriot- 
ism of youth, in answering: questions put to him by members of 
that committee, admitted that financial support for that class 
of work came from the notorious Garland fund. This fund is 
controlled by well-known radicals, a number of whom are mem- 
bers of the American Civil Liberties Union, the objectives of 
which have already been stated. And three of the directors of 
this fund are well known and self-admitted communists. 

At a student conference held at Far Rockaway, Long Island, 
not long ago, attended by nearly a score of representatives 
from youth organizations, among which were tle Young 
Men's Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian 
Association, one Stanley High, an officer of the Methodist 
Church, stated that the youth of the land should declare for 
their slogan, “Go to Leavenworth, rather than fight.” I won- 
der how many people in th's Nation-appreciate the danger of 
this kind of teaching? 

Similar activities and propaganda are corrupting youth 
through women, labor, farmers, church, school, and other 
organizations. This well organized and sufficiently financed 


| movement to undermine the morals of your children is one of 
| the most menacing phases of our national life. It is not so 


much the numerical strength of our so-called enemies to-day, 
but the activities of the pacifists and the pacifity of the 
patriots that threaten disaster to constitutional government, 
the property right, religion, and the family relation. 

Organized propaganda by such societies as I have men- 
tioned—there are something like 200 of them in this country 
against the Government of the United States and American 
institutions, will in time destroy unless the truth is brought 
to the people. This cry of “imperialism” and “ militarism ” 
as applied to the United States is pure, unadulterated propa- 
ganda and finds its genesis in Moscow. This is not merely an 
The documentary evidence to sus- 
tain it is overwhelming. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I will. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. How many members does the gentle- 
man estimate there are in these 200 organizations to which 
he has referred? Has the gentleman any figures? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. There are unlimited numbers. Those 
who pay dues directly and are contributing members number 
thousands, ~while those who are indirectly members of the 
communistic organization in the United States will run more 
than one million. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am very glad to have those figures 
because the gentleman has given it very full and elaborate 
study, and I am sorry there are not more Members to hear 
his speech. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. As recently as the last Sunday in Janu- 
ary a prominent citizen of Montana before a group of “ non- 
interventionists,” some of whom were rather prominent among 
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the anti-Americans during the World War, expounded at length ' 


on our desire to become a great “ imperialistic” nation, making 
many statements which he and no one else could prove; but 


they sounded nice, got applause from the un-Americans who | 


sat in the audjence, and gained first-page space for this Senator 
in the New York papers the next morning. 

Gentlemen, do a bit of reasoning for yourself. How many 
years ago was it when you first heard these words “ imperialis- 
tic” and “ militaristic” applied to the United States? Seldom, 
certainly, before the World War. Then slowly but with in- 
creased frequency, they began to appear in the American press, 
An ever-increasing number of speakers began using them. 
Every form of propaganda and publicity was used to create the 
impression in the minds of the American people that we as a 
nation were both “ imperialistic” and “ militaristic.” Need I 
say that this was all for a purpose? Now go back to the First, 
the Second, all other resolutions of the Third (communist) In- 
ternational. Read the literature of the communists and so- 
cialists. Listen to their speakers, and you will learn the genesis 
of a. false, utterly and absolutely false, idea. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I can not yield now. 

In other words, gentlemen, the words “ imperialistic” and 
“ militaristic’ as applied to the United States are bogeymen of 
communist inception. They are nice things to play with. They 
appeal to the emotional and the idealistic. They enable blatant 
and limelight-seeking men and women to gain publicity. The 
most interesting thing about all this is that the nation which 
inspired this propaganda is the greatest, most dangerous, and 
vicious “imperialistic”’’ and “ militaristic” nation on the face 
of the globe. Russia openly, frankly, and candidly insists it 
will take over all the balance of the world and wipe out all 
present civilized government. And it openly, frankly, and can- 
didly states that it proposes to maintain the strongest army in 
the world and accomplish its ends by persistent and continual 
revolutions in all the countries of the globe. 

While this prominent citizen from Montana, from the rostrum 
in New York, was denouncing his own Government and lauding 
that of a foreign nation which, at the present time, is seeking 
to confiscate the property of American citizens, the cable was 
carrying an Associated Press dispatch to be printed Monday 
morning, January 31, which in part reads as follows: 

Moscow, January 30 (Associated Press).—Declaring that 
foundation the Third International has 
against the insolent and 
of the United 
founded by 


fied 


since 
“ proclaimed the necessity of war 
mightiest capitalist régime and imperialism 
the Red Communist organization, which was 
Lenin in the Kremlin, Mareh 5, 1919, and is closely identi- 
with Government, bitterly arraigns the United States 
Latin-American and Mexican policy. 

In a manifesto issued to-day, which is addressed to “ the workers and 
peasant nations of the world,” it “invites all anti- 
imperialistic 


States,” 
the Soviet 
for its 
s of the oppressed 
torce 
base 


aguinst the 


* The it says, “finds no better excuse 
for battleships Nicaragua, borrowed a _ pitiful maneuver 
from fascist bandits Lithuania, Bulgaria, and other countries, 
and announced that it was the Bolshevist danger that caused American 
intervention 


sending 


the of 


“The whole 
from 


world is laughing at Mr. Kellogg’s attempts to distract 
the real motive of American intervention in Central 
America, namely, ratification of the American oil magnets and bankers 
exploiting and pillaging Central America. 

bolder and in trying to 
recurring revolts menace 


attention 
American imperialism is 
colonize the whole Latin 
the interests 


becoming cruder 


America, whose 

exploite rs 
Declaring that the United States must subdue the entire country in 

order to to build in Nicaragua a second canal, 


accomplish its design 


the provlamation says: 
“That is why the 


occupicd under the 


mask has 


pretense 


thrown 
of protecting the 
the Rio to 
powerful movement 
the United States.” 


been away and the 
lives and property of 
Terra del Fuego the 


against the exploita- 


From Grande 


organize a 


American citizens 


ist 


populations 


tion 


I know what will follow these remarks. 
of abuse from our radical friends. They will not refute a 
single statement of fact I have made, because they can not 
refute them. They will not undertake to present any evidence 
thut 1 am wrong in my contentions, because there is no such 
evidence. But they will scoff, They will grow sarcastic. 
They will inveke all the irony at their command. They will 
belittle. They will shout, “Oh, another man seeing 
They will possibly say, as did the prominent citizen a few nights 
ago in New York of Secretary Kellogg, “ He sees a Bolshevik 
under every sagebrush between Washington and Mexico City.” 
To this I might reply: Had the gentleman who made that slur- 


and spoliation of 


I will be the subject 


Se 


its | 


s to support the people of Nicaragua in their struggle 

designs of American imperialism.” 
American Secretary of State,” 
to 


of American | 


country 


red.” | 
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ring remark seen more Bolsheviki, then known as Industrial 
Workers of the World, in the mining camps of Montana when 
| We were at war, and at a time when‘ Bolsheviki were engaged 

in openly seeking to cripple our war activities, he might have 
| avoided for himself some trouble which he encountered with 
| the President of the United States at that time. 

But I care not what they say. I see this menace at home in 
my own city. I see well-meaning workmen being deceived and 
made to hate the Government that gives them liberties they 
could not obtain elsewhere and enables them to earn wages 
unknown in any other country. I see a well-designed plan laid 
in an unfriendly foreign country at work in my home town, 
When I leave this body on March 4 I am going back to the city 
of Detroit, the city I love, a wonderful city in a wonderful 
State. It was the Governments of Michigan and that of this 
Nation which enabled me, a poor son of a poor foreign work- 
man, to gain a position in the world. I credit whatever success 
I may have attained not to myself but to the opportunities 
afforded by a fair, a liberal, and a just Government, which has 
permitted me unobstructedly to appiy whatever initiative and 
ability a kind God gave me for my individual benefit and 

' profit. 

And back in the city of Detroit I will join hands with every 
true, loyal American citizen and organization to fight to the 
bitter end the forces which I know aim to destroy my Govern- 
ment, take from me whatever little property I have acquired, 
corrupt my home, and prevent me from worshiping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of my own conscience. 

And you gentlemen who remain here have still a greater task. 
That task is to inform yourselves as to the nature, origin, char- 
acter, and extent of these enemies of government, of home, and 
of religion, and deal them the finishing blow. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order—— 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I do not yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman does not have 
to yield for me to make a point of order. I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is violating the rules in discussing 
here in the House a Member of another body. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I have not mentioned any Member by 
name. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We will see whether the gentle- 
man did that or not. I ask that the words be taken down. 
The gentleman has just referred to what President Wilson did 
in reference to a Senator during the war. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Is the gentleman afraid to hear the truth 
about communism? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is not afraid of 
the truth, or the gentleman from Michigan, either. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curnpsiom). The Chair will eonfess 
he did not observe the language and would like to inquire 
whether the speaker referred to a Member of a past Congress? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Of the present Senate. If the 
gentieman will strike out the statement referred to, I will not 
make the motion; but unless he does I shall have to do it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, permit me to call the attention 
of the Chair to this precedent: Two or three years ago a former 
Speaker of this House, Mr. GrntertT, made a speech—I think it 
was in New Haven, Conn.—and he was criticized for that speech 
on the floor of the Senate. That question was taken up here 
on the floor of the House, and it was held, if I remember cor- 
rectly, that a United States Senator on the floor of the Senate 
criticizing a Member of the House for utterances made else- 
where was violating the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There is no question about the 
'rules. A Member has no right on this floor to refer to a 

Member of the other body. That is exactly what the gentle- 
|/man from Michigan has been doing, and doing repeatedly. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. That means a question of taking some- 
thing out of my remarks for the good of the country. If so, 
I will strike them out of my remarks. But the speech that I 
referred to was carried in every newspaper in the United 
| States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] demands that the words referred to be taken down. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The rule is that the gentleman 
must take his seat while that is being done. If he wants to 
retract his remarks I will withdraw my motion. That is all 
the House can do—to strike them out. Of course, if the gen- 
tleman takes them out I shall not make the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing pending 
Chair until the words are taken down. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, may I make this sugges- 
tion? I sympathize entirely with the attitude of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Connatty]. I think each body owes it to 
| the other, in the interest of orderly parliamentary procedure, 
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to guard against any remarks which might lead to recrimina- 
tion. I think it may interest the House, however, to know that 
Ou a very recent occasion when in another body the rule was 
flagrantly transgressed against and remarks were made that 
not only criticized one Member of the House, but criticized 
al the Republican Members of the House, and while the 
matter was called to the attention of the House by a resolution 
which I offered and which ‘the House unanimously voted, 
couched in very mild language calling the attention of the 
Senate to the proceeding referred to and asking it to take the 
proper procedure in reference to it, the Senate has up to this 
date entirely ignored that request of the House, and thereby 
in my judgment has committed against the House a much more 
flagrant discourtesy than was constituted by the original re- 
marks made in the Senate, and of much more flagrancy than 
the remarks just made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SosNOWSKI]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
he was right then in demanding a retraction, and that I am 
right now? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I was right then, and right in my 
saying now that it was an increased discourtesy to the House 
in the failure of the Senate to act. 

Now, as the gentleman states, I am not sure that under the 
rule the remarks of the gentleman from Michigan are subject to 
question, because the remarks which the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SosNowsk1]} has called in question were remarks 
made in a speech delivered in New York. But I am so much of 
a stickler for the proper spirit of comity that should exist 
between the two bodies that I rose primarily to suggest to my 
colleague from Michigan, in order that the House at least might 
demonstrate to the fullest its desire to work with the Senate in 
harness, as two parliamentary bodies should, and show its dis- 
position to respect to the fullest degree the rights of the Sen- 
ate, whether the Senate respects the rights of the House or not, 
I want to appeal to my colleague that he remove any oppor- 
tunity for question and any necessity for a great waste of time 
at this time in the session by such modification of his remarks 
as would make it impossible for anybody to take exception to 
them. I think if the gentleman from Michigan would merely 
strike out the title of the office referred to, and refer to “a 
prominent oflicial,’ or something of that kind, his speech would 
lose nothing, but possibly gain something by reason of the 
attention that we have given it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that there is nothing 
for the Chair to rule upon except the demand that the words be 
taken down. If that is insisted on the words will be taken 
down, and then the Chair will have something before him on 
which to rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I demand that they be taken 
down, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, may I rise to a parlia- 
mentary question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I find, on referring to the rules, that they 
do not provide for an inhibition of what has been done here. 
The rule reads simply in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. On what page? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Section 363 of the Manual, at the right 
hand bottom of the page. I read: 


It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the 
Same subject in the other House, or the particular votes or majority 
on it there; because the opinion of each House should be left to its 
own independency, not to be influenced by the proceedings of the 
other; and the quoting them might beget reflections leading to a mis- 
understanding between the two Houses. 


So that while I am in sympathy with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] in what he has s:id, I am speaking 
now simply of the technical rule in force and the reasons 
underlying it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the purpose 
of the gentleman from New York, in the matter of procedure, 
ean be carried out only when the words objected to have been 
taken down. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is it exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will, however, call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the notations under the rule on the next 
page, page 144 of the Manual, the second paragraph: 


While the Senate may be referred to properly in debate, it is not 
in order to discuss its functions or criticize its acts or refer to a 
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Senator in terms of personal criticism or read a paper making such 
criticism. 


That is an expansion of the rule as made by the rulings of 
the Presiding Officers in the House and in the committee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will send for those authorities, but I 
think the Chair will find on reading the authorities that they 
refer to the acts of a Senator as such in the body of which 
he is a Member and that they do not refer to the acts of a 
Senator outside the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the only thing to be done now is to have the 
words taken down. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not believe any Member has the right 
to have words taken down unless they are within the rules, 
and it clearly appears from a reading of the rules themselves— 
and I believe it will appear from the authorities as well as from 
the rules—that these words are not within the rule which 
the gentleman from Texas invokes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Theoretically, at least, the words are not 
before the Chair until they have been taken down. The Chair 
therefore is unaware of the objectionable language. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw that 
language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The geitleman from Michigan indicates 
a desire to withdraw the words, and without objection, the 
gentleman from Michigan will be permitted to make a state- 
ment as to what he purposes to do. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to strike 
out that language. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, since this question has been 
raised, there is more than one paragraph in the gentleman’s 
speech, and if he wishes to strike out all reference to a speech 
made by a Senator in New York, I will be entirely satisfied: 
if not, I renew the objection made by the gentleman from 
Texas 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that the gentleman 
be permitted to go back to the beginning of the matter to 
which objection has been raised and start to deliver his speech 
at that point; then the members of the committee will know 
whether any objectionable language remains in the speech. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But, Mr. Chairman, we might 
have to stay here until to-morrow in order to permit the gentle- 
man to read all of his speech again. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman omits the reading of the 
objectionable language, then the gentleman from Texas will 
know what the gentleman from Michigan has left in his speech. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Texas 
has any right, does it not begin at the time he made his demand 
to have the words taken down? He certainly has no right to 
go back and have the whole speéch reread. If he has no right 
to go back and have it all read, then he has no right to have 
aby part of it reread except from the point where he mude 
his demand. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
took exception to certain language, but it was not an extensive 
portion of the speech. There was about one section to which 
the gentleman from Texas took exception. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman means the gentle- 
man from Texas took exception publicly to that particular part, 
but, as a matter of fact, the gentleman from Texas took excep- 
tion to most of the speech. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But that is not a matter which is open to 
debate at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman directed his re- 
marks at me, and I have a right to reply. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am trying—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know what the gentleman is 
trying to do. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am trying to get the situation ironed out 
in order to save the time of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Michigan 
said the gentleman from Texas did not make any objection to 
the earlier language and in that statement the gentleman from 
Michigan is technically correct. The gentleman is technically 
correct in saying that I only objected to the latter statement, 
and if the gentleman desires to do the right thing by revising 
his speech and not make it offensive I shall not press the point 
of order. However, I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that there were many other portions of the gentlman’s speech 
which were offensive and subject to the point of order I have 
made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had not noticed those other portions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The only question now before the com- 
mittee is whether the gentleman from Michigan may withdraw 
the remarks to which objection has been made. The gentleman 
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from Michigan has indicated to the Chair upon his copy the 
place where he proposes to begin to eliminate from his manu- 
seript and the Chair thinks he has marked the point where the 
language begins which was objectionable in the view of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the Chair that if 
the gentleman withdraws that language, technically, [I can not 
object any further; but I want to serve notice on the gentle- 
man now that if in the morning or at any other time there 
appears in the Recorp language that transgresses the rules of 
this House with reference to a Member of the Senate, I am 
going to move to have such language expunged from the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of 
order against all the objectionable and unparliamentary lan- 
guage used by the gentleman with reference to a United States 
Senator. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object to the with- 
drawal of his remarks by the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. RANKIN. No: I prefer to have the gentleman withdraw 
all the language that is objectionable from a parliamentary 
standpoint. 

Yhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan will pro- 
ceed in order and, without objection, leave is granted the gentle- 
man to withdraw the objectionable language. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. I would suggest that some of you gentle- 
men read a book published by Blair Coan, entitled “The Red 
Web.” I would also suggest you read the documentary evidence 
which I am going to introduce to back up every statement I have 
made. I am making this statement as a Member of Congress, 
and I realize the responsibility upon me, and which is backed by 
documentary evidence. 

I want sincerely to thank both sides of this House. I have 
soldiered with a great many boys of the South for years. I 
have always loved and respected them. There is not a better 
class of people in the United States when it comes to loyalty, 
and I want to thank the gentlemen on the Republican side who 
have been kind to me for the last two years. If I have gained 
nothing more than their good friendship, if I have gained 
nothing more thin the privilege of presenting my views to this 
House, I feel 1 am amply rewarded for the services I have 
given to my district, to my State, and to my country. [Ap- 


plause. | 
I thank you; and, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Woop, of Indiana, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Congressional Committee, made 
u Speech on this floor some days ago, in which he took me to 
task for stating that the Democratic Party won a real victory in 
the last November elections. In reply to this criticism I desire to 
state again that I feel that the people of the country generally 
looked upon the November elections as a real Democratic vic- 
tory. We increased the Democratic membership in the House by 
13 and decreased the Republican majority to the same extent. 
In the Senate we gained seven seats and reduced the majority of 
ihe Republicans there almost to the vanishing point. However, 
Mr. Woop says that the election of Members of the House is 
more indicative of the national sentiment than the election of 
Members of the Senate. Of course, if we had made greater 
gains in the House than we did in the Senate, then probably 
Mr. Woop would have said the reverse. However, in the elec- 
tion of United States Senators last fall every Republican 
nominee, I think with few exceptions, went before the people 
of their States on the slogan “ That Coolidge needed him in 
the Senate.” Coolidge needed Ernst; he needed Butler; he 
needed Vare: he needed SmirH and nearly all of the rest of 
them, and yet in spite of this great need the people returned 
Democrats at the election. While we are talking about the 
national aspect of the election I take it that there is no clearer 
indic:tion as to this aspect than the election in Massachusetts. 

Senator Butler was the ideal proponent and beneficiary of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law and of the control of Gov- 
ernment by a small group of big business. Senator WaLsH 
had the opposite viewpoint with regard to the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff law and privilege-controlled government. In 
nddition to this, President Coolidge not only wrote a strong 
letter telling what a splendid man Senator Butler was and 
how indispensable he was to the Republican Party and the 
Chief Executive, but he went to Massachusetts to vote, and 
during the day saw many thousands of Massachusetts voters. 
Yet Senator WaLsH won by some sixty thousand votes. It 
seems to me that this is the best index of what the Republicans 
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of the Nation were thinking than any other election. The Presi- 
dent himself being from Massachusetts, thoroughly in sympathy 
with the Forney-McCumber tariff law and other high tariff 
laws, was defeated in Massachusetts by Senator Watsn, 
because the President threw himself into the breach, and it 
can not be construed in any other way than an anti-Coolidge 
and an anti-Republican victory. Of course, there were some 
senatorial elections where the slogan was not “Stand by the 
President.” Brookbhart, of Iowa, for example; Blaine, of 
Wisconsin; Senator Wuitiis, of Ohio; Senators WarTson and 
Rospinson of Indiana. It also may be called to the attention 
of the people of the country that Col. Frank L. Smirn of 
INinois, chairman of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Illinois and the Republican candidate for the United 
States Senate, while being very much criticized not only by 
Democrats but by Republicans, for accepting large contribu- 
tions from Mr. Insull, the biggest public utilities man in Ili- 
nois and one of the biggest in the country, stated that it was 
no worse for him to accept campaign contributions from an 
interested party like Mr. Insull than it was for the President 
and other Republicans to receive large contributions from 
tariff barons who were interested in writing tariff laws. What- 
ever else Colonel Smita” said in his campaign there is no doubt 
that he told the literal truth in that statement. 

The gentleman from Indiana would make light of the results 
of the November election. He professes not to see the hand- 
writing on the wall. He professes to believe the party to which 
he belongs, the forces for which he contends, the forces of 
reaction, won a great victory. The gentleman from Indiana re- 
fuses to see any significance in an election result that decreases 
the Republican Party control of the Senate to a mere nominal 
control, a majority so small that during the next two years the 
distinguished Presiding Officer of that body dare not take even 
a cat nap without placing his party in jeopardy. He sees no 
significance in the result that decreased his party’s majority 
in this body by 13 votes and increased the Democratic mem- 
bership by that number. He sees no significance in a result 
that so frightened the old guard in both Houses, so reduced the 
likelihood of its control that, hats in hand, the party leaders 
in the two Houses went to their recalcitrant brethren of the 
progressive wing and begged them to return to the fold on any 
old terms under which they would agree to come in. Though 
they were outcasts, the fortunes of politics were such that these 
gentlemen whose very names were anathema to the old guard, 
suddenly became saintly and no price was too great to pay to 
get them to come back into the ranks of the old guard and vote 
with the majority to organize the two Houses. Nor does the 
gentleman from Indiana see any significance in an election re- 
sult that, almost as soon as the ballots were counted, brought 
from the occupant of the White House a declaration for imme- 
diate tax relief. Some have been so unkind as to doubt the 
sincerity of the President’s expression. Others have been so 
unkind as to scoff at the proposal. But whatever we may think 
of it, we at least know the President saw the light and by his 
move sought to deprive the Democratic Party of the righteous 
issue of a just and equitable downward revision of Federal 
taxes, which the people are demanding, to which they are en- 
titled, and which at least the President knew would play havoc 
with the Republican plans in 1928. The fact is that whatever 
majority the Republican Party will have in the Senate when 
Congress convenes next December will be based upon a cor- 
rupted electorate in Pennsylvania and Illinois, assuming that 
they have any majority at all in that body, because they have 
no majority without the votes of VARE and SMITH. 

Further on in his speech the gentleman from Indiana speaks 
of his party’s fiscal record. Let us briefly examine that fiscal 
record. He refers to reduction of the public debt. At its peak, the 
Federal debt was $26,596,701,648.01. This was on August 31, 
1919. Between that date and June 30, 1921, under the admin- 
istration of Democrats, the debt was reduced $1,507,055,608, or 
a little more than three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. 
From June 30, 1921, to June 80, 1926, the debt was further 
reduced by a little more than $4,000,000,000. This was over a 
period of five years, a yearly average reduction of about the 
same amount as made during the two years of debt reduc- 
tion under Democratic administration. But of this somewhat 
more than $4,000,000,000 of debt reduction under Republican 
administration down to the last June 30, nearly two and a half 
billion dollars of assets used in the reduction were inherited 
from the Democratic administration. This included three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in back taxes levied by a Demo- 
eratic administration but not finally collected until after the 
opposition party came into power. It included more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of surplus war property 
which was sold off and the proceeds applied to the debt. It 
also included about $400,000,000 of assets of the War Finance 
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Corporation and Railroad Administration accumulated under a 
Democratic administration. 

It also included a Treasury surplus of $186,000,000 turned 
over to the Republican administration. In addition it included 
$773,000,000 of interest and principal on the foreign debt. Thus 
credit for reduction of the debt by use of these assets, amount- 
ing to nearly two and a half billion dollars, rightfully belongs to 
the Democratic administration: The Republican administration 
is entitled to no credit for it. It makes the amount of reduction 
for which credit should go to the Democratic Party nearly 
$4,000,000,000 out of a total reduction up to last June of around 
$6.000,000,000. 

Mr. Woop also makes some reference to prosperity. 
diffieult to determine just what he means by prosperity. Pros- 
perity in order to be real must be general. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana really believe that whatever prosperity we have 
in this country is general? Mr. Mitts made the statement on the 
floor only a few days ago that we have unexampled prosperity 
in America at this time. Secretary Mellon made the same state- 
ment and President Coolidge makes the same statement. Each 
of these gentlemen knows, or ought to know, that they are simply 
trying to mislead the American people, because everyone knows 
that prosperity in America lacks a great deal of being general. 
Do these gentlemen contend that the farmers, who compose 
about one-third of the population of America, are prosperous? 
Do not they know that the value of farm property in America is 
to-day $30,000,000,000 less than it was when the Republican Party 
came into power on March 4, 1921? Everybody, except the gen- 
tieman from Indiana, the President, Secretary Mellon, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury Mills knows that the farmers 
in America are in dire distress and are rapidly being forced to 
the level of Buropean peasantry as a direct result of the policies 
of this administration. 3ut it is not only the farmers of 
America that are in dire distress. The textile mills of the East 
und Southeast are also in distress. Notwithstanding the fact 


It is 


that the textile industry has the highest tariff rates under the | 


Fordney-McCumber tariff law they have ever had, and notwith- 
standing the further fact that the textile industry pays lower 
wages than most other industries in America, yet the textile 
industry is in dire distress, and Mr. Woop suggests, in the latter 
part of his speech, that Republican leaders should begin now to 
think about revising the tariff upward. Those representing the 
textile industry appeared before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee at the hearings on the Fordney-McCumber turiff law and 
made the statement that it was impossible to reduce wages; 
therefore, they must have higher tariff rates. Of course, they 
got these higher tariff rates and immediately began reducing 
wages in the industry. No man can truthfully deny this fact. 


and | 


end 





Mr. Thomas F. McMahon, international president of the United | 


Textile Workers made the 


statement: 


of America, recently following 


The wages before the present tariff law went into effect, viz, 1927, 
were, of higher than they are to-day, due to the 
conditions. With the increased number of machines or spindles added 
to the worker during the past two years, with a reduction in wage per 
spindle and machine because of this increase in machinery, the condi- 
tion of the workers in the cotton mills to-day and some of the worsted 
mills is worse than at any time in my memory. 


course, 


The strike at Willimantic, Conn., took place because of a reduction | 


of 10 per cent, The American Thread Co., which controls this plant, 
had been doing business with us for 10 years, and during that period 
had declared 250 per cent cash dividends. The reason given for the 10 
per cent reduction was because the cotton mills of Fall River were 
so doing. The cotton mills of Fall River and many other places, be 
cause of mismanagement, gross neglect, and ancient machinery, were 
compelled to cut wages or close down. Some of them have closed since, 
which that reductions in wages, when such wages are already 
as low as humanly possible to bear, will not save the situation. The 
thread company, on the other hand, declared its usual dividend the year 


proves 


prior to the strike and placed in reserve $1,380,000 from the net 
earnings of 1924, one of the worst years in the history of the industry. 

We tried for six weeks with the assistance of the Federal Depart 
ment of Labor to avoid this strike. Mr. Robert Kerr, the president 
of the American board of directors, was adamant. 

The American Thread Co. is controlled by the English Sewing Cotton 
Thread Co. (Ltd.), of Manchester, England. 

The strike has now been on since March §$, 1925. The mill that 
usually employed 2,500 is employing less than 800 to-day. Three 


hundred of these people were formerly strikers; the others are out-of 


town strike breakers. 


The textile industry has reduced wages and laid off thousands 
of its employees, yet it has the highest tariff protection of any 
industry in America but this is not all. According to a recent 
report of R. G. Dun & Co., there were 2,465 failures by business 
concerns in the United States during January, 1927. 
number was 396 more than occurred during December, 1926. 


war-time | 
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| Republican years outnumbered the total for eight year 


| tin, you will find that these figures are absolutely correct. 
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I mention this comparison to show you that “ prosperity” 
under Republican policies is progressive. The number is the 
greatest occurring during any one month in the country’s 


history with the single exception of January, 1922—also under 
Republican rule—when there were 2,723. In January, 1925, 
there were 2,296 commercial failures. You can put your finger 
on almost any month under Republican rule and find that it is 
a record month in some respects of bankruptcies. During the 
year 1926 the total number of commercial failures in this 
country was 21,773, involving liabilities totaling $409,232,278. 
Compare this with the last Democratic year, 1920, when there 
were only 8,881 failures with liabilities of $295,000,000. The 
figures I have just quoted relate to commercial failures; that is, 
business concerns of one kind or another. 

Of course, I assume that Mr. Wood will try to make the 
people believe that this is not the fault of the Republican ad- 
ministration, but if you are going to claim any credit for that 
which you claim to be good you can not escape the responsi- 
bility for that which is undoubtedly and admittedly bad. 
[Applause. ] 

While business conditions in this country have been growing 


continually worse, what of our neighbors to the north? In 
Canada during January of this year, when failures in this 


country were showing such an alarming increase, there were 
234 commercial failures, as compared with 270 during the cor- 
responding month of 1926, a decrease of 36. If the policies in 
force in this country are so benign, so wise, so conducive to 
prosperity, why is it that commercial conditions here grow 
worse as they grow better across the northern border? Let 
one of the “ best minds” on the Republican side answer that 
question. 

Now, let us examine the figures of bank failures for a mo- 
ment. Surely, there is no better criterion of prosperity of a 
community or a country than the stability of the banking fra- 
ternity. During 1926 there were 608 bank failures in the United 
States, with liabilities amounting to $212,074,999. During the 
preceding year—1925—there were 464 bank failures, with lia- 
bilities amounting to $164,698,510. If, according to President 
Coolidge, Secretary Mellon, Mr. Hoover, and Republican leaders 
on this floor, business is growing progressively better, how do 
you account for the increase of 144 bank failures during the 
last year, and an increase in their liabilities of nearly $50,- 
000,000? Now, let us compare these bank failures with the 
bank failures of 1920, the last year of Democratic control. Dur- 
ing the year 1920, when the Republican spellbinders were telling 
the people that conditions were terribly bud and appealing to 
them to elect a Republican administration in order to help busi- 
ness conditions, there were only 119 bank failures in the United 
States, with liabilities of only $40,000,000. The increuse in 
liabilities of bank failures during last year under Republiean 
rule was more than the total liabilities of all the bank failures 
in America during the last year of the Wilson administration. 
And to carry the comparison a little further, during the eight 
years under President Wilson’s administration there were only 
578 bank failures in the entire country, as compared with 3,019 
bank failures, with total liabilities of $969,276,000 during only 
six years of Republican rule, while commercial failures in five 
under 
Wilson, with liabilities nearly twice as great. Republicans do 
some things at least in a “big” way. If you will consult the 
reports of R. G. Dun & Co. and take the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
If 
you will consult ‘the Federal Reserve Bulletin, you will find that 
during the first three weeks of 1927 the Federal Reserve Board 
makes the statement that there were 93 bank failures in this 
country, with deposits of $25,600,000. Evidently 1927 is out to 
beat 1925 and 1926 records. Yet administration propagandists 
continue to repeat daily the false statement that we have “ un 
exampled prosperity ” in America. 

Secretary Mellon in opposing farm-relief legislation opposed 


| such legislation on the ground that it would increase the price 


of food products in this country. He forgot to tell us, however, 
that the Fordney-McCumber tariff law was written for the 
purpose of increasing the price of manufactured articles to 
American consumers. He also forgot to tell us that the 


Fordney-McCumber tariff law increased the duty on aluminum 
3 cents per pound and that 60 days thereafter Mr. Mellon's 
aluminum trust increased the price of this product to the extent 
of the increase in duty. 

The President and Secretary Mellon and others like them who 
believe a small segment of big business interests ought to run 
the Government, tell us that we have unexampled prosperity 
because of the large amount of income taxes paid last year by 
individuals and corporations. If you will investigate carefully 
you will find that the great corporations and individua 
nected with them who seek and secure special privileges through 


con 
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legislation and executive favor, are the only ones that are pros- | 


perous. Surely no one will claim that the hundreds of thou- 


sands of corporations that made no profits last year and the | 
What is happening in | 


thousands that failed were prosperous. 
this country to-day is that under privilege-controlled Government 
the small banks and the small business men are being continually 
and surely put out of business and the field of business is being 
monopolized by a small group of big business interests which 
the Government; and I might add our agricultural 
population is being forced into peasantry. Secretary Mellon 


controls 


farm-relief legislation that it will enable the foreign consumers 
to secure American food products cheaper than our own con- 
sumers. Yet the President and Secretary Mellon both forget 
to tel? us that 
McCumber tariff law and this is the effect that the Fordney- 
McCumber 
factured products in our country, and the consumers of our 
manufactured products abroad. 


you will find a splendid illustration of this fact. In many of 


the articles the Journal advises that they will give the foreign | 
[ assume that is on application by some | 


prices on application. 
foreigner who wants to buy American manufactured goods. 
The following are but a few of the outstanding illustrations. 
Surely there are many others. 

Harrows and plows that are made by American manufacturers 
and sold to Americans for $108 are sold to foreign purchasers 
for $72. Harrows and plows manufactured in America and 
selling to American consumers for $165 are sold to foreign con- 
sumers for $110. Gas stoves sold in America for $100 are sold 
to foreign consumers for $70. Baking powder, price per dozen 
cans of 2 ounces each, 95 cents; price to foreign consumers, 86 
cents. Dozen cans of baking powder 5 pounds each, $31.20 to 
American consumers and $28.08 to foreign consumers. Ham- 
mers, price to American consumers, $20.34 per dozen and to 
foreign consumers, $15.26 per dozen. When Americans buy 
coffin and casket trimmings made in America they pay 30 per 
cent more than the foreigner has to pay. They pay for black- 
smiths’ tools 25 per cent more than the foreigner has to pay. 
Auger bits, the American consumer pays 60 per cent more than 
the foreign consumer pays. Steel rules and gauges, the Ameri- 
can consumer pays 20 per cent more than the foreign consumer. 
Screw drivers, the American consumer pays 3314 per cent more 
than the foreign consumer. Hence, you will see clearly that the 
effect of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law enables American 
manufacturers to sell to foreign consumers cheaper than they 
sell to their home consumers; and they do it. Yet proponents 
of high tariff laws very carefully guard the people against these 
facts. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Democratic administration ended on 
March 4, 1921, every nation in the world was our friend. Many 
of the South American Republics entered the great war on our 
side not because they expected to furnish soldiers in the contest 
but to show their appreciation of the great American Govern- 
ment. To-day, after six years of Republican control, we have 
not a friend in the world, largely because of our tariff walls 
and other restrictions upon commerce. To-day the European 
nations are getting together and are writing tariff laws which 
will prevent our exports of farm and factory to those countries, 
largely because we have written tariff laws to keep their prod- 
ucts from our shores. The people may just as well understand 
now as later that they can not sell if they are not willing to buy. 
No Democrat wants to write a tariff law that will injure busi- 
bess conditions in this country, and we have never done so; but 
we are unalterably opposed to prohibitory tariff laws. We want 
honest competitive tariff laws that will encourage legitimate 
international trade and commerce. [Applause.] 

Another great question confronting the American people to- 
day is honesty in elections as well as honesty in Government. 
We have seen a veritable saturnalia of dishonesty in govern- 
ment within the last six years. Dishonesty in government is 
a natura! corollary of corruption in politics. We should never 
hesitate to hit, and hit hard, corruption when it shows itself, 
either in elections or in office. It has been said that it is 
impossible to have honesty in government until we have first 
had honesty in elections; hence we invite men and women 
everywhere, regardless of party, who desire to assist in putting 
down corruption, both in elections and in office, to join us in 
this fight. [Appiause.] 

We have within the last few days seen the sickening spectacle 
of high Government officials go on the stand to certify to the 
good character of a former Attorney General who wus afraid 
to go on the stand in his own defense. We have also seen this 
former Attorney General and a former Alien Property 
Custodian of this administration, surrounded by relatives and 


saine 


this is one of the purposes of the Fordney- | 
| stated, own more than 80 per cent of the oil lands in Mexico 
tariff law has had on the consumers of our manu- | 


If you will get the foreign edi- | 
tion of the Exporters and Importers’ Journal of October 15, 1926, | 


| parties in the country. 
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friends at the conclusion of a former trial, being congratulated, 
not on being acquitted of the terrible charge of graft in high 
office, but cn securing a hung jury. Yet some people wonder 
at the wave of crime in this country. The ordinary criminal 
has been encouraged by the example of crime committed in 
high office within the last six years. 

Mr. Chairman, with the headless, spineless, and heartless 
leadership we have at the head of our foreign affairs, I think 
it wouid be wise for this House to pass a resolution before we 
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; adjourn declaring it to be the sense of the House that the 
and the President also make the point in their opposition to | 


President do not during the recess of Congress, between March 
4 and December 5, involve the country in war with Mexico with- 
out first calling Congress in extraordinary session. My friends, 
this is especially necessary when we contemplate the controlling 
influence exercised by Mellon, Doheny, and Sinclair, who, it is 


and who are the only interests refusing to comply with the land 
laws of that country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion permit me to suggest to Demo- 
crats in order to win in 1928 we must deserve to win. There 
is not room enough in this or any other country for two special- 
privilege, ultra-conservative, plutocratic parties. We can not 
hope to compete with the Republicans for the support of the 
despoilers of the people. Neither can there be two ultra-radical 
We must represent that great body of 
our citizenship who in their hearts and consciences desire a 
government which treats every man, woman, and child in the 
country just like it treats every other man, woman, and child 
when they come in contact with government. We must remain 
democratic; we must represent sound liberalism in America; 
we must protect the average citizen against the aggression of 
the corruptionist in politics; we must remain loyal to and fight 
the battle of the average citizen, the great common people. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALLy]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the Navy Department, under the direction of the 
State Department, is at war in Nicaragua. The Congress has 
not declared war, neither has the President as commander in 
chief of the Army and the Navy announced the existence of a 
state of war; but war is being made by the armed forces of the 
United States in the Republic of Nicaragua. 

The people of Nicaragua at the last time that people ex- 
pressed themselves officially indicated by a 2 to 1 vote they 
did not want to be governed by the Chomorro-Diaz régime. 
After the chosen servants of the people of Nicaragua had taken 
office, Chamorro instituted a military revolt and seized the 
reins of power. The State Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, though they did not diplomatically recognize his régime, 
did not intervene with armed forces and put down his usurpa- 
tion of power, but allowed him to exercise control of that Re- 
public for a number of months in defiance of the will of its 
people. 

When American marines were first landed in Nicaragua late 
in 1926, it was predicted then that slowly and by degrees the 
marines would be utilized not for the primary purpose of pro- 
tecting American lives and American property, but it was pre- 
dicted then on this floor that as-.events developed American 
marines would be utilized to keep the Liberal revolution headed 
by Sacasa from overcoming Diaz and driving him from power. 
Diaz, who to-day is recognized as President of that Republic 
by the United States, the day after he went into power publicly 
stated that unless the United States sent armed forces into 
Nicaragua his own people would overthrow him and put him 
out of power; and it was in response to that request that 
American marines were landed there. 

My friends, what is the reason assigned by the Department 
of State and the Navy Department? They say that American 
marines have been landed in Nicaragua for the purpose of pro- 
tecting American lives and American property. That is a 
worthy cause, and if American lives and American property 
were in truth endangered there might be some foundation for 
the course of these departments of government; but I chal- 
lenge you and I challenge the Department of State to tell the 
American people of one American life that has been imperiled 
or one dollar of American property that has been endangered 
or damaged. The departments from day to day hand out state- 
ments that it is for the purpose of protecting American life and 
American property that marines are in Nicaragua. It was 
predicted here on this floor that the program of the State De- 
partment and of the Navy Department would be to gradually 
take control of the whole country through a process of neutrali- 
zation, and what did they do? The first act of neutralization 
that took place was to seize Puerto Cabezas,.the headquarters 
of the revolution, 
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They landed marines, took charge of that territory, and told 
the revolutionists that no fighting could take place in the neu- 
tral zone. Wherever there was a city or a point which the 
revolutionists threatened with any show of being able to cap- 
ture it, marines were landed and that point was neutralized. 
At the city of Chinandega the liberals were in a threatening 
position, A battle took place, and shortly the marines were dis- 
patched there and the territory declared neutral. Leon, a lib- 
eral center in Nicaragua, has been neutralized and the marines 
have taken their position there. Corinto, on the coast, has been 
neutralized, and when the liberals tried to cut off communica- 
tion by railway between Corinto and the capital marines were 
landed and patrolled the railroad from Corinto for the purpose 
of doing what? For the purpose of perpetuating in power the 
usurper Diaz, recognized by the United States Government on 
the second day after his supposed election. 

There are only two kinds of authority to be recognized in a 
State. The President is either a constitutional de jure officer 
or he secures his position by force and is a de facto officer 
Diaz is neither. He is neither the constitutional President of 
Nicaragua, nor is he able to seize power in Nicaragua by force, 
because his rule is absolutely dependent on the force exercised 
and exerted by the marines of the United States. 

You can have a certain admiration for a revolutionist pr an 
insurrectionist who is strong enough, who has character enough, 
to overpower the existing régime by force and who becomes a 
de facto officer. If Diaz were such a character there would be 
at least the color of right of recognition. But in the case of 
Diaz he was not able to maintain himself, he could not seize 
the reins of power by force, nor was he the constitutionally 
elected President; he has neither the title to the office de jure, 
nor has he title to the office de facto by reason of the strength 
of his power. 

It was stated publicly in the other end of the Capitol a few 
days ago that 17 days before he was supposedly elected by the 
Nicaraguan Congress the first secretary, the American chargé 
d'affaires, Mr. Dennis, had made a public statement that Diaz 
would be acceptable to the United States Government in case 
he should be elected by the Congress. Seventeen days after 
that statement he was elected, and two days later he was 
recognized by the State Department. A short time afterwards, 
in response to his urgent appeal, United States marines were 
landed there to maintain his authority at the point of the 
bayonet. 

What did the press tell us this morning? It announced the 
following headlines. This is from the Washington Post, recog- 
nized as having access to the backstairs of the administration: 


LATIMER PROHIBITS ANY FIGHTING NEAR LINE OF RAILROAD——-DIAZ TREATY 
PLAN PUTS UNITED STATES OVER NICARAGUA FOR 100 YEARS—CONTROL OF 
FINANCES IN AMERICAN HANDS—CRBATION OF NATIONAL GUARD OFFI- 
CERED BY UNITED STATES ARMY ALSO IS PROPOSED 


In exchange for the American guarantees of sovereignty and Independ 
ence, offering to guarantee the Bryan-Chamorro treaty on canal rights 
and naval bases, President Adolfo Diaz this week will submit to the 
Nicaraguan Congress a proposal for an alliance with the United States 
over a period of 100 years. 

“In exchange for American guarantees of sovereignty and independ 


ence ! 


Think of it, gentlemen, guarantees of sovereignty and inde- 
pendence are what we are going to give Nicaragua. Independ- 
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dominion of some great ruler. Let me read from an editorial 
in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of February 22, 1927: 


{From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, February 22, 1927] 
TWO YEARS OF MR. KELLOGG 


Mr. Kellogg has now been Secretary of State of the United States 
for two years. As a record of complete, unmitigated failure his admin- 
istration sets a new standard. No previous Secretary has ever done 
more harm and less good in so short a time. 

He has scored failures in these important negotiations: 

On the Tacna-Arica issue. 

On the treaty with Panama. 

On the World Court. 

In the Nicaraguan revolution. 

In the oil and land dispute with Mexico. 

On the Lausanne treaty. 

In the preliminary disarmament conference. 

On the American invitation to an arms conference. 

In China. 

No Secretary of State has ever had so many fine opportunities. 
None has ever failed so completely in everything he undertook. 


What are we going to do about Nicaragua? We have already 
intervened. People speak of “going to intervene” in Nica- 
ragua. We have already intervened. We have taken military 
control of the Republic of Nicaragua, over the protests of two- 
thirds of the people of that Republic, and for what? To protect 
American lives, to protect American property! That is the 
slogan under which the State Department claims to act. It will 
be noticed that I do not use the words “ United States.” WI do 
not say that the United States is at war, because the United 
States and the people of the United States do not believe in the 
course of conduct that the State Department, usurping the 
rights of the American people, is carrying on in Nicaragua. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The people of the United 
States are not at war, and they do not want to be at war, but 
the State Department has usurped the functions of governments 
and is placing the United States in a position from which it is 
going to be difficult to recede and in which it is still more 
difficult to justify our actions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I hope the gentleman will refer to 
the fact that the President of the United States, in his message 
on January 10, said that we had no purpose to intervene in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Here is what the President said. 
The President said, in his message on January 10: 


I am sure it is not the desire of the United States to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Nicaragua. 


If the President meant what he said in his message and if 


| he still believes that the Government of the United States does 


ence! In control under this proposed treaty, in control of her | 


finances, in control of the customhouses, in control of her police, 
officered by the United States Army officers. And in exchange, 
gentlemen, for that kind of independence Diaz is going to have 
his tools in the Nicaraguan Congress promise to protect Ameri- 
ean rights to build an interoceanic canal. 

The State Department among others gives as a basis for its 
action that the United States must land marines in order to 
protect our rights to build the Nicaraguan Canal. Mr. Chair- 
man, the canal is as yet a mere figment of the imagination, as 
yet it is only a channel in the mind, as yet the Nicaraguan 
Canal is only a dream. Nothing that Nicaragua can do, noth- 
ing that Diaz can do, nothing that Sacasa can do can imperil 
our rights. We have the right to build it when we elect to 
build it, and the excuse that it is necessary to take over the 
jovernment of Nicaragua, not for 100 years or for 1 year, in 
order to protect the Nicaraguan Canal is the flimsiest of pre- 
tenses, and is unworthy of the Department of State. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The trouble with our Depart- 
ment of State is that it is presided over by a man with an 
eighteenth century mind. He acts like a diplomat of the 
eighteenth century. He reminds us of the diplomacy of Metter- 
nich. He suggests that type of Old World diplomacy that is 
devoted to commercial exploitatioh and to the spread of the 


not desire to intervene in Nicaragua, why does he not send a 
messenger over to the State Department and summon his Secre- 
tary and ask him how it is that he is embezzling the power the 
President placed in him by running contrary to the President’s 
explicit expression in that respect? 

Whenever we land troops in a couniry, whenever we take 
armed possession of the cities of a country—and we have 
already taken possession of all of the important cities in Nica- 
ragua except two—whenever we take charge of a railway 


| traversing a country and issue orders to the revolutionists 


that they must not come within 2,000 yards of either side of 
the railway with their troops, whenever we issue an edict to 
the revolutionary commander and tell him that he must not 
bring his troops within 2,000 vards of any city in Nicaragua, 
then we commit acts of war. t is not necessary to spill blood 
to wage war. It is not necessary to spill blood to conquer a 
country. To conquer a country is to take armed possession of 
it and establish your authority over it, and that is what 
Admiral Latimer has done. He has taken over sovereignty 
along the railroad and around every citv. His answer is that 
Diaz, this puppet; Diaz, this paper President; Diaz, this theo- 
retical President, has asked him to do it. Mr. Chairman, if 
I were the President of a country with an army, I would not 
ask any other nation to come in and exercise the functions of 
my office for me; and the only reason that Diaz asked Admiral 
Latimer to perform these functions is because he can not per- 
form them himself, because the minute American marines are 
withdrawn from Nicaragua, Diaz will be ejected from office by 
the wrath of the people of Nicaragua. Diaz says that as long 
as he is President he wants the marines in Nicaragua. He 
says: 
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So long as I am President, and under subsequent administrations, I 
think the United States marines should remain in Nicaragua. This is 
the only means of preventing revolutions and guaranteeing the unin- 
terrupted progress of the coast-to-coast railroad which I planned, 
paved highways, educational system, allowing the Nicaraguans to 
realize their natural physical advantages and possibilities of develop- 
ment during peace times. I always opposed removing the marines from 
Nicaragua, and I welcome their return to aid our nation. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman give us 
the benefit of his judgment as to the real reason why the 
State Department is intervening there, by what motive it is 
inspired? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is a difficult matter to conjec- 
ture or judge of the motives of other people, but so far as we 
are able to ascertain the facts with reference to the action of the 
State Department—— 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New 
directly in the committee, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 


York. We could not get them 
We had no opportunity in the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs to have a representative of the 


information. The committee of which I happen to be a member 
absolutely refused to invite the Secretary of State or any of 
his subordinates to appear before the committee. The commit- 
tee simply got behind that mouth-filling phrase “to protect 
American lives and property,” but I rather suspect that the 
American lives and the American property that the State De- 
partment anxious to protect in Nicaragua are a few 
American-owned corporations that have loans in Nicaragua and 
corporations holding mahogany concessions, and interests that 
are now planning to acquire the railroad which the marines 
are now protecting. 

This man Diaz says he planned the railroad. Well, I am not 
able to vouch for this information, but the best information I 
can obtain is that there is a group of financiers in New York 
who are planning to take over the railroad from the existing | 
Government of Nicaragua, and I am informed that the day fol- 


is so 


lowing the Diaz inauguration he borrowed $300,000 from a 
banking concern in New York. I am not able to vouch for that. 
1 regret we have not available information on this subject. 
The Department of State has not vouchsafed to the committee 
the information, and there is such a prejudice in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs against information that we were unable to 
get any from the department. 

Let us see what we are going to do for 100 years. They are 
going to propose a treaty for 100 years. Thank the Constitu- 
tion, however, a treaty to be effective must be ratified, and, 
thank the Constitution, there is a Senate over at the other end 
of the Capitol. sefore the treaty can become effective the 
Senate must approve it, Yet the Department of State and the 
Department of the Navy as soon as Congress adjourns can go 
on putting into practical effect the terms of that treaty without 
the ratification of the Senate. We predicted more than a month 
ago what is transpiring now in b icaragua. Wait until Congress 
adjourns, wait until the Senate adjourns, wait until its return | 
home, and the Department of State and the Navy Department 
will have a free rein. They will have the marines at their 
disposal; they will have the Navy at their disposal. I hesitate 
to predict what will happen in Nicaragua and Mexico when the | 
administration and State Department are free without Con- | 
gress being in session to let the country know what they pro- | 
pose. Do you know how many marines there are in Nicaragua | 
now? The New York World of this morning states there are 

| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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already in that territory and on the way over 5,000 marines— 
5,000 marines! Why, my friends, you could give every Ameri- 
can citizen in Nicaragua a corporal’s guard to protect him, and 
to do that we would not need half as many marines as there 
are there now. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. At the time the President sent in 
his message there were marines to the extent of 20 officers, 
100 enlisted men, and 15 naval vessels off the coast of Nica- 
ragua, including cruisers, destroyers, and a mine sweeper— 
enough to protect all the property as well as the person of 
every American citizen in Central America, and yet, forsooth, 
we are sending an additional force. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Virginia that his statement, so far as I know, is absolutely | 
accurate, and as the days go by, and as the press reports come 
every day chronicling the increased numbcr of warships and 
increasing numbers of marines the departments are dispatching 


Will the gentleman allow me to 
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Department of State come before the committee and give | 
' 
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to Nicaragua, not one American has suffered any personal peril 
so far as we are informed, and the reports fail to state that a 
dollar’s worth of American property has been injured or 
harmed, I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The census of 1920 reports 521 Americans 
in Nicaragua. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. They have 10 for each American 
citizen in Nicaragua now—a guard of 10 marines—that is the 
quota! He may not have it, but he has a quota of 10 marines 
to which he is entitled. 

Now, what is to be the policy of the United States? Here is 
what the President said in a public statement on the 20th of 
January. This is the voice of the President, who is supposed 
to control the Secretary of State. This is the voice of the 
y be noniggua who is Commander in Chief of the Navy and the 

rmy. 

The President on the 20th of January said: 


Least of all we have no desire to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Nicaragua or dictate in any way. 


Yet, gentlemen, in the face of that statement, these servants 
of the President, the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
the Navy, in defiance of the President’s own words, have in- 
terfered in Nicaragua. Have they interfered? They have told 
the citizens, the supposedly free citizens of a sovereign republic, 
that they can not comc within 2,000 paces of a single city in 
their own republic. They have told them that they must not 
approach within 2,000 yards of the railway. Our naval com- 
mander has told them that they can not fight within certain 
areas. Our forces have neutralized completely, with the excep- 
tion of two cities, every important point in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, on yesterday in 
this Chamber the President of the United States stood before 
one of the most distinguished gatherings that could be convoked 
on this earth, embracing the diplomats of foreign countries, the 
Senators of the United States, the Representatives of the people 
of the United States, the members of the greatest court that 
sits on this revolving globe, and delivered an eloquent and in- 
spiring address on the life of George Washington. I would 
commend to you and to the President the following from George 
Washington's Farewell Address. In speaking of a weaker na- 
tion becoming attached to a greater nation, as we are seeking 
by this arrangement with President Diaz to attach Nicaragua, 
or at least the interest of one faction in Nicaragua, to the 
United States, President Washington said: 





So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another pro- 
duces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating 
the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in cases where no real 
common interest exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the 
latter, without adequate inducements or justifications. It leads also 
to concessions to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and 
by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives to 
ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens who devote themselves to the 
favorite nation facility to betray or sacrifice the interests of their own 
country without odium, sometimes even with popularity; gilding with 
the appearance of a virtuous sense of obligation a commendable defer- 
ence for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or 
foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such attach- 
ments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and independ- 
ent patriot. How many opportunities do they afford to tamper with 
domestic factions. to practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public 
opinion, to influence or awe the public councils !—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak toward a great and powerful nation dooms the former 
to be the satellite of the latter. 


Washington's words were wise 100 years ago. They are wise 
now. The President of to-day may profit by the example of our 
first President. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are in a 
state of war in Nicaragua; not perhaps with all of the people, 
but we are at war with the dominant faction in Nicaragua. We 
are at war with the majority of the people of that Republic, 
according to the last official expression of that people. We have 
neutralized all of the zones where any fighting was imminent. 
We have taken over the independence and sovereignty of Nica- 
ragua to all intents and purposes. 

Congress has not declared war. The President has not an- 
nounced the existence of a state of war. But two departments 
of this Government, not responsible to anybody except the Presi- 
dent, have created a condit?on of war yonder in the Republic of 
Nicaragua. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY 
another minute? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
minutes more, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I want here to register my solemn protest against 
that action. I protest against it as a representative of the 
American taxpayers, who will have to foot the bill. As the 
representative of mothers and fathers whose unwilling sons 
must carry on war when it is waged, I protest against it. In 
the name of the rights of small nations as well as of great 1 
protest. As a representative of the American people I protest 
against it. In the name of justice and fairness to the people 
of Nicaragua I protest against it. Above all, as an American 
citizen who loves his country and who glories in its traditions 
| protest against it, because it is wrong. [Applause.] I protest 
ugainst it in the name of the Monroe doctrine, a doctrine that 
was enunciated for the protection and independence of the 
nations of Central and South America and not for their ex- 
ploitation and destruction, [Applause.] I protest against it in 
the name of international good will and fellowship. I protest 
against it because, by the course which these two departments 
of the Government are pursuing, we are alienating the respect 
and confidence of Europe and stirring up the hatred and bitter 
passions of every people in South and Central America. I 
protest against it in the name of American business, because the 
course we are now following will drive the people of South and 
Central America into European markets for the purchase of 
goods, I protest against it because it increases the number of 
our enemies and lessens the number of our friends. 

What are we going to do about it? Is there no way by which 
the American people can have their voice registered? We know 
and you know that the American people do not believe in that 
high-handed course. You all do know that the American people 
believe in what the President said he believed when he said 
the United States did not want to intervene in Nicaragua. 

Is there no way, gentlemen, by which the great submerzed 
voice of the American people can find utterance? Is there no 
forum where their voice can be heard? Is there no place in 
this Government where, when their voice is heard, it can be 
registered and its crystallized opinion can be translated into 
action? [Applause.] 

Oh, Mr. President, who stood here yesterday and lifted up 
your voice in praise of the life of Washington, I would remind 
you that that great American’s greatest fame clusters about the 
years when he warred here on these shores to make independ- 
ent a struggling people and that he wrote his name where time 
can never efface it because he stood for the rights of a people to 
govern themselves without outside interference. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
man two additional minutes, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And it was because Washington, 
along with other citizens of the Colonies, was able with his 
sword to write those beliefs and those principles into law and 
into fact that his name has been handed down to the genera- 
tions that shall come after him. It was because George Wash- 
ington, with his little, ragged Continental Army, was able to 
drive from these shores forever the royal standard that Wash- 
ington was Washington. [Applause.] 

The Central and South American countries to-day are in 
existence because a great leader arose in the southern continent. 
Under the inspiration of Washington, the patriot Bolivar rose 
against the might and power of Spain and secured the independ- 
ence of Central and South America. He was fascinated by the 
example of Washington. The exploits of Washington had seized 
upon his imagination. He raised the same battle cry in South 
America that Washington raised here, and those struggling 
people threw off the thralldom of Spain and became independent 
nations after the fashion of our own. And then the great 
country of the north, the home of Washington, when it saw the 
sovereignty and the integrity of South American countries im- 
periled, when it saw the threat of the Holy Alliance extended 
ucross the Atlantic, when it saw the covetous eyes of Spain 
looking with hunger and with greed upon the rich possessions 
that had been rudely ravished from its grasp, America said to 
Europe, “ You shall neyer establish to the south of us any part 
of your system. Our people and our treasure are pledged to the 
protection of the independence and sovereignty of South and 
Central America.” [Applause.] 


of Texas. Can the gentleman give me 
I yield to the gentleman three 


The gentleman is recognized for three 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle. 


nr cecal 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I protest 
against staining that splendid chapter of American international 
nobility by writing a new chapter which shall abase the inde- 
pendence of even one Central American State while it exalts 
the dollars of a few corporations. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KerceHam}. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in the closing days of this session of Congress the high 
pressure under which we have been working and the great 
interest nearly all Members take in particular measures 
coupled, of course, with some cross currents of divided inter- 
ests have produced a state of mind among the Members that 
led one newspaper to call this Congress the “ Battling Congress.” 

I am happy to say, Mr. Chairman, that the proposition I 
advance at this time is not calculated to increase this stress 
or strain to a greater extent, but on the contrary is advanced 
with the exactly opposite idea in mind. So far as I know no 
word of opposition has been expressed to the Capper-Ketcham 
bill (H. R. 16295), which has for its purpose supplementing 
the appropriations now made under the Smith-Lever bill, par- 
ticularly in behalf of county club agents for the organization 
of boys’ and girls’ club work and also an inerease in number of 
home demonstration agents. 

The clear-cut delineation of the life and service of the 
Father of our Country delivered in this Chamber by President 
Coolidge yesterday emphasized particularly the value of busi- 
ness training and experience in the making of a noteworthy 
life and in the development of the extraordinary qualities of 
leadership which George Washington exemplified. 

He was a practical and successful surveyor at 16, a joint 
executor of his brother's estate at 20, owner of Mount Vernon 
at 22, and one of the largest land holders of the Old Dominion 
at 26. Emphatically the Father of our Country learned “ by 
doing.” The great 4-H boys’ and girls’ club movement in the 
United States is a practical and successful application of this 
* Learning to do by doing principle.” 

There are in the United States 11,000,000 rural boys and girls 
between the ages of 10 and 18 years of age, 6,000,000 of 
whom live upon the farms. The common school course of 
study is usually completed at the age of 14 an? unless the 
young’ people from the country go on to high school and college 
the remaining years between 14 and 20 are years of discovery 
and experiments, and in many cases mere drifting. 

These years are, therefore, of the greatest consequence, not 
only to the individuals themselves but also to the country from 
the standpoint of public welfare. <A substantially high per- 
centage of the criminals of large centers of population are 
young men between these ages. This fact emphasizes the 
necessity of early and definite training for some worth-while 
occupation. 

The boys’ and girls’ club movement in the open country is 
one of the most practical and successful means of meeting 
constructively this problem. In the twelve-year period covering 
the operation of the Smith-Lever law under which these clubs 
have been developed, nearly 6,000,000 different boys and girls 
enrolled in these clubs in every State of the Union, and a very 
high percentage of those enrolled completed the various projects 
undertaken and submitted written reports upon the 
achieved 

The extension service set up under the Smith-Lever Act has 
been the motive power back of this tremendous club movement. 
Its efforts have been supplemented by nearly 40,000 local club 
leaders who for the most part rendered purely voluntary service 
in supervising and directing the various club projects. 

There are in the United States at the present time practically 
2,800 agricultural counties. Of these 2,800 counties, approxi- 
mately 2,150 have agricultural agents, 945 of the counties have 
home-demonstration agents, and 160 have county club agents. 
It is the purpose of H. R. 16295 to supplement the appropriation 
now granted by the Smith-Lever Act by providing an increased 
amount, 80 per cent of which is to be used principally in the 


results 


employment of additional boys’ and girls’ club and home- 
demonstration agents. 
Probably every member of the committee is fully advised 


as to the general character ef the work done by these boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and the primary purposes that are sought to be 
served. The Department of Agriculture summarizes them as 
follows: 

1. By means of farm home and community demonstrations and e¢lub 
activities, carried on by the young people themselves, they 
how to improve rural farm and home practices and to 
social life of their home communities. 


are shown 
the 


organize 
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2. The larger possibilities of rural life are developed. 

3. Those who are planning to become farmers and home makers are 
efficient methods, and finally the young people 
the advantages of leadership in rural affairs, and trained 
these responsibilities, 


trained in the most 
tire shown 


for 


The public interest in the clubs lies in the degree in which 
the young people themselves are developed into public-spirited 
nud useful citizens. 

The particular lines of work which are made the medium by 
which certain results are obtained are as follows: Growing an 
acre or more of cotton, corn, or potatoes in accordance with the 
latest and best directions and instructions; raising pigs, calves, 
sheep, and chickens according to the latest approved methods; 
growing fruits and vegetables to meet the needs of the ordinary 
family, canning the surplus in the latest approved method, and 
a few other lines of farm and home work that especially appeal 
to young folks. , 

The average period of training for these young people is 
about two years, although numbers of them continue longer, 
und thereby train themselves for leaders of local clubs or for 
further high-school and college work. 

Probably the practical question that will be raised in the 
minds of most members of the committee is the necessity for 
additional funds for this purpose in view of the progress 
already quoted. This necessity arises out of the fact that the 
Smith-Lever funds have reached their limit and the field for 
boys’ and girls’ club work has just fairly been opened up. Both 
the county agricultural agents and home demonstration agents 
give every possible encouragement and supervision to the work 
of these clubs, but naturally the demands upon their time in 
other directions curtail their activities in club work and they 
can not do their best when such club work is a minor, rather 
than a major activity. 

Proof of this fact is shown in the comparative results 
achieved where county agricultural agents and county club 
agents have worked at the problem. The latest figures indicate 
that the average number of boys’ and girls’ club members in 
counties where work is done under the supervision of the agri- 
cultural agent is 119, under the home demonstration agents, 
196 club members per county, but where a county club agent 
gives his whole time to this work the average enrollment is 
DOT. 

While these enrollment figures show undoubtedly the advan- 
tuge of having a county club agent, yet the real test of the 
success of their work is in the number of boys and girls who 
complete their projects and make reports. Very naturally the 
percentage of such completion is very much higher where the 
county club agent is able to give his whole time. The average 
of such completion is 75 per cent in contrast with 60 per cent 
by the county agricultural agent alone, or 50 per cent where 
the home demonstration agent alone has charge. 

To indicate that the field is nowhere near occupied it may 
be stated that there are on the average 960 rural boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 18 years in each rural county 
of the United States. It will readily be seen then what a small 
percentage of those who ought to have the privilege of enroll- 
ing in boys’ and girls’ clubs are actually reached under the 
present arrangement, The supplementary appropriation car- 
ried in House bill 16295 when it becomes fully effective in 13 
years would extend this service undoubtedly to all who could 
be attracted to it. 

Agriculture and its problems have been very much before 
us in recent years, and while emergency legislation has just 
received a good deal of consideration, yet a matter of public 
policy that does not take a long look ahead fails to meet the 
situation fully. 

There are approximately 6.400.000 farms in the United States 
and the average tenure on them is 16 years. Under normal 
conditions 400,000 new farmers take up the task every year. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, at present, but a small 
fraction of them have had as full training as they should for 
the very important responsibility they assume. 

Certainly it is sound public policy to meet this situation 
more udequately than we are able to do under the limitations 
of the Smith-Lever Act. Endless illustrations could be given 
from every section of the country showing individual boys and 
girls who have developed very wonderfully under operation 
of boys’ and girls’ club work. The stories of some outstanding 
accomplishments will be found in the brief hearings on the bill 
that have been, and are to be held, by the Senate and House 
Committees on Agriculture. 

in the remaining few moments of the time alloted to me I 
want to read one story, which is but typical of thousands, that 
will indicate what has been done by one boy out in the open 
country between these two critical ages of 14 and 18 years. I 
refer to Mr. Ford Mercer, of the State of Oklahoma. This young 
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lad took a prize in 1924 for junior leadership of clubs. This is 


a very brief summary of the things accomplished by that young 
lad leading up to the winning of this club championship : 


(1) He won his father to 4-H club work through corn demonstra 
tions. 

(2) He has been a demonstrator in all the club projects in his 
community. 

(3) He enrolled additional members in his home community and 
helped them to succeed. 

(4) He put himself through high school. 

(5) He was State pig-club champion in 1921. 

(6) He was coach of judging and demonstration 
1923-24. 

(7) He won the sweepstakes championship in open classes in corn 
for five successive years, 

(8) He has completed 16 club demonstrations with a net income of 
$1,317.70. 

(9) He has made 42 exhibits and won $314 in prizes. 

(10) He has taken part in 30 club-judging contests and won first 
place in 25 of them. 

(11) He was president of the county federation of clubs and as- 
sumed a large part of the responsibility for the organization work 
in his county. 


teams during 


All of these indicate how splendidly he used the fine oppor- 
tunities that were given to him under the provisions of this 
very fine bill. I would likewise like to include the statement 
of a like accomplishment on the part of a Michigan boy by the 
name of Donald Shepard. He lives in the congressional district 
of my friend and colleague, Mr. Hooper, and likewise his in- 
spiration and training came from the work that was done 
res the leadership provided by the terms of the Smith-Lever 

ct. 

The statement referred to follows: 


DONALD SHEPARD, KATON COUNTY, MICITI, 


Farmers of Eaton County, Mich., are beginning to lead visitors 
around to the Shorthorn herd of Donald Shepard, pointing it out as 
one of the county's leading herds and telling of the long list of prizes 
won at county and State fairs by this string of cattle. 

A fine Shorthorn herd is no unusual sight in central Michigan; but 
for a young man barely past 21 and a comparative newcomer at cattle 
raising to get together a strins of blue-ribbon winners such as Shepard's 
is a feat which has attracted the attention of an entire countryside. 

Six years ago Don Shepard, then a boy of 15, joined a county calf 
club, under the boys’ and girls’ club organization, and bought two 
Shorthorn calves—a male and a female. From this start he has built 
the herd referred to above. 

Shepard has just entered the Michigan Agricultural College as a 
freshman, the money for his entire first year baving been won on bis 
Shorthorns during a six-weeks fair circuit last summer. 

He has won county and State championships in club work, and a 
scholarship which will help to pay his way through college. He has 
been a member of Michigan club stock-judging team at the Chicago 
international and at the Atlanta (Ga.) contest, is secretary of the 
Eaton County Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, treasurer of Michigan 
Association of Club Champions, assistant superintendent of the Eaton 
County Fair Association, and a local leader of calf club work. 

For three years Shepard has been winning bis share of prizes at 
county and State fairs, topping off his successes with the awards this 
summer, which totaled enough te send him to college. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Summarizing the arguments in support of 
H. R. 16295, I would say that I can do no better than to include 
the words of the Department of Agriculture, which is charged 
with the administration of this law, after 10 years’ experience 
with it: 

4-H club boys and girls are doers. They are taught high ideals and 
standards. They meet together, work together, play together, cooperate, 
achieve. They play the game fairly. They demonstrate, work, earn 
money, and acquire property. They learn and teach the better way on 
the farm, in the home, and in the community. They build up their 
bodies and their health through right living. They train their hands to 
be useful, their minds to think clearly, and their hearts to be kind. 


The indorsements of club work are nation-wide in their scope 
and enthusiastic to an unusual degree. They include all the 
outstanding farm organizations, likewise livestock and breeding 
associations, the American Bankers’ Association, the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and many others both from 
organizations and representative citizens. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have asked 
for time in which to make this very brief statement this after- 
noon because of the fact that the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture has already held hearings upon this measure, and at the 
conclusion of the first day’s hearings the committee unani- 
mously reported the measure favorably to the Senate, and it is 
now on the Senate Calendar. To-morrow morning at 10 o'clock 
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before the House Committee on Agriculture hearings upon the 
pill will start, and in view of the fact that many Members of 
the House have expressed their interest in the measure, I take 
this opportunity of extending you an invitation to be present 
and hear not only from those directly in charge, but from the 
boys and girls themselves, who will be present to give testi- 
mony as to the very excellent character and far-reaching results 
in training these boys and girls in the practical things which 
shall make them leaders in their communities in the days that 
are ahead. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico [Mr. Davita]. 
Applause. ] 
Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, I have received a communica- 
tion from the University of Porto Rico, which I would like to 
have read by the Clerk in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
communication. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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GOVERNMENT OF Porto Rico 
UNIVERSITY OF PorTO RICO, 
OFFICE OP THE CHANCELLOR, 
Rio Piedras, P. R., February 9, 1927. 
Hon, FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA, 
Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, 
Washington, D. CO. 

My Dear Mr. Corpova Davita: The University of Porto Rico, as you 
know, aspires to be a sympathetic and understanding cultural inter- 
preter between the Americas and a factor in bringing together and cor- 
relating the streams of learning and wisdom that flow from the north- 
ern and southern continents. Located on an island lying midway be- 


tween North and South America, Porto Rico is linked by language, race, | 


and four centuries of common tradition to the southern continent, 
while to the northern it is bound by increasing contacts as a territory 
of the Unit.d States. A free public-school system, representing govern- 
ment, United States citizenship, are all powerful factors in our civil 
life. The English language side by side with the mother tongue is 
taught in our schools. Our trade is overwhelmingly with the north. 


sSecause of these things we believe that Porto Rico is equipped as is | 


no other community in the Western Hemisphere to be the seat of an 
inter-American university We feel that eur ideal is based on a solid 
and permanent foundation and that when it shall be achieved our con- 
tribution to American and good will will justify the efforts it 
will have required. 

With this aspiration in mind, we as members of the faculty and 
board of trustees of the University of Porto Rico appeal to you, our 
Representative in the Congress of the United States, to do everything 
in your power to assist those intrusted with the leadership of the 
Government of the United States in a course of conciliation and peace 
in their dealings with the Republics of Mexico and Nicaragua. ‘We do 
not doubt that our Government is moved by a purpose to deal justly 
with its neighbors, but we submit that this purpose will 


peace 


be more 


happily accomplished if the sacred cause of inter-American amity and | 
that too often | 


understanding be kept ever before our eyes. We feel 
in the past it has been treated as a vaguely idealistic theme, to which 
it was easy and pleasant to pay lip homage but which deserved little 
consideration when “practical” and “ material" questions were in- 
volved. As teachers of young men and women, who perhaps better 
than any other student group are being equipped to appreciate and 
assimilate the highest thought and feeling of both continents, we are 
eager to have our Government choose a course that shall permanently 
vitalize a program of good will for the Americas. 

Some of us are natives of the northern continent, with the English 
language and Anglo-Saxon tradition as our birthright; the rest of us 
are natives of Porto Rico, whose heritage is the Spanish speech and 
Latin culture. All of us are loyal citizens of the United States and 
fervent believers in a future in which the Americas are predestined to 
become the center of the world stage, for good or for evil, as inter- 
American friendship or inter-merican hatred will determine. 

ANTONIO R. Barce.o, 
President of the Board of Trustees, University 
of Porto Rico, and others. 
THoMas E, BENNER, 
Chancellor University of Porto Rico. 


Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, of course the University of 


Porto Rico knows that the Representative of Porto Rico in | 


Washington in his official capacity can not intrude himself in 
our foreign relations by Offering his services to the adminis- 
tration in matters of international character, which are under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the President and the Depart- 
ment of State. But as American citizens and citizens of a 
country of Latin origin the Porto Rican people are especially 
interested in the peaceable solution of all the difficulties origi- 
nating in our relations with the Latin-American people, and 





Without objection, the Clerk will read the | 
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| they avail themselves of this opportunity to express their views 
| on so vital a problem. 
This wonderful country has nothing to fear from our neigh- 
bors of Central and South America. They are weak, while 
this Nation is powerful; they are poor, while America is rich. 
| They are fighting desperately in their struggle of life, while 
this Nation is enjoying the blessings of an unusual prosperity. 
Uncle Sam's position is -mique in the history of America and 
in the history of the world. Safeguarded by her traditions 
and institutions. and the marvelous development of her vast 
resources, America certainly can afford to be generous and 
altruistic in her dealing with other countries, and especially 
| with our neighbors to the south. [Applause.] 

The right of the United States to protect the life and prop- 
erty of its citizens in foreign countries is beyond question. 
| This is a principle of international character accepted and 
recognized by all the powers of the world. It is a right and 
| an obligation, but let us hope that no steps will be taken by 
this country to go further than assert it. Protection can be 
extended American citizens without interfering with the sov- 
ereignty of a foreign country. It is a duty to protect the 
right of property, but let us ~ot overlook the fact that a drastic 
policy toward the Latin-American countries may represent a 
loss of millions of dollars to the commerce of the United 
States. 

The Monroe doctrine does not allow any further invasion of 
the Western Hemisphere by Europeans or non-American powers. 
But while under this doctrine the integrity of the American 
countries is properly protected against outside intervention, 
Europe is nevertheless invading commercially the Latin-Ameri- 
can fields and reaping a harvest at the expense of the United 
States. 

The acquisition of territory in America by foreign powers fs 
a matter of supreme concern to this Nation. But it seems that 
the leaders of this country do not attach sufficient importance 
to the monopoly of the Latin-American commerce by the Euro- 
pean powers. There is a Monroe doctrine to safeguard the 
American sovereignty against European and non-American in- 
| vasion. But nothing is being done to protect American com- 
| merce in Latin America against foreign commercial expansion. 
And there is an explanation for this. The enforcement of the 
old doctrine is an easy task for this Nation, since behind its 
principles stand the American Army and Navy and all the 
national resources. But the promotion and development of 
American commerce in Latin America in competition with for- 
eign commercial expansion can only be secured by amity, 
sagacity, diplomacy, and statesmanship. 

Let us have peace; let us abolish the misgivings and preju- 
dices which have existed in the past between the North and 
South American Continents. Let us make one family of the 
two families who inhabit this hemisphere. Let us make one 
*-nerica of the two Americas, and let us see that the spirit of 
| Ohrist and not the spirit of Mars shall be the guiding influence 
of the peoples of the two Americas. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp an address delivered by me on the Monroe doctrine at 
the Spanish-American Atheneum in December, 1922, at this city. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman Rico asks 


from Porto 
| unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp ip the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON, FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA BEFORE THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN ATHENEUM AT WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER, 
Davita. This is the second time that 
dressing this atheneum. Since this ts a social center having for 
primary purpose the establishing, developing, and strengthening 
cordial relations between Saxon and Latin Americans, it natural 
that we should gather from time to time in order to better 
acquainted, and to strengthen the ties that bind us by means of inter 
change of ideas and sentiments. 

For this reason I have not hesitated to accept 


1922 
Mr. I have the honor of ad- 


ifs 


of 


1s 


become 


this atheneum’'s invi 


tation, although I realize my insufficiency and although the honor 
| thus conferred on me is undeserved. 

It happens that important conferences among the five Central 
| 


| American Republics and the United States are being held in Washing- 
| ton. The purpose of these conferences could not be nobler or loftier. 
| One word condenses everything—-peace—and another word clears away 
| and levels the road—love. Only on a foundation of love and harmony 
| ean we build the temple of peace. And it is beautiful and encourag- 
| ing to behold these five small Centra! American Republics and this 
great Republic of the north amicably discussing transcendental prob- 
lems and frankly and openly moving toward a firm and 
solidarity. 

Many causes have contributed to keep apart these two great families 
of the Western Hemisphere who have Deen separately 


complete 


laboring for 
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‘years for their individual happiness in spite of the fact that we are all 
convinced of the necessity of collective labor of such a nature as to 
restore tranquillity to our minds and assure peace to all in a frank 


and sincere fraternity. Undoubtedly grave mistakes have been made, 
as undeniably there have been happy understandings in the mutual 
relations which these countries have necessarily maintained. This is 


not, however, the time to dwell on former errors or to stir up the 
mutual grievances which might have burned in times less 
propitious to the fostering cordial feelings, since the new tenden- 
follow a different path, which seems destined eventually to lead 
us into an era holding forth flattering promise, the forerunner of 
universal happiness and geod will. Let banish distrust from our 
minds; let us endeavor to approach each other without misgivings, in- 
spired in a mutual faith. 

The words of the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, in his admirable 
inaugural before the Latin-American representatives deserve 
close study and profound meditation. The Monroe doctrine, which has 
given rise to numerous commentaries and various iuterpretations, seems 
to stand out boldly (bathed in a flood of light) in the phrases of the 
illustrous American statesman. As a matter of fact, the most eminent 
statesmen of the American people have for some time past been making 
manifestations which justify, and make clearer and broader the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Monroe in 1825, 

Take, for example, the words of Theodore Roosevelt in the city of 
Rio de Janeiro, Elihu Root’s speech at the Pan-American Conference 
held in that city in 1906, the statements of Woodrow Wilson and ex- 
President Taft, and the phrases of President Harding at the unveiling 
of Bolivar’s statue in New York. The statements of these prominent 
public men in the past few years tend to do away with any doubts 
which may have arisen as to the interpretation of President Monroe's 
mecessace. 


It is 


ashes ol! 
of 


cles 


us 


speech 


known that the Latin-American countries received this 
niessage marks of approbation and satisfaction, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and other Latin-American countries expressed 
their conformity with the Monroe doctrine and made known their grati- 
tude to the American Government for the declarations therein contained, 

This) Government's attitude was received in Europe by marks of 
and By means of the proclamation, the United 
States effectively curbed European ambition, and the independence of 
the Latin-American countries was guaranteed against external ag- 
gression 

There are those who would question the altruism of the American 
Government in proclaiming this doctrine, and there are those who go 
maintain that it was inspired from purely disinterested 
Both contentions exaggerated. The doctrine is based 
the right to self-preservation, which no one can deny 


well 
with 
Colombia, 


disapproval disgust. 


so far as to 
feelings. 


primarily 


are 
on 


the American people, and secondarily on the desire to help the then 
small nations of America to develop without the danger of external 
“az2ecTession, 


Whatever the motives behind these principles, it is impossible to deny 
their utility and efficacy, in view of the beneficial results which all the 
Republics in America have derived since their adoption. Notwithstand- 
ing the general approval which marked its proclamation, this doctrine 
has awakened and misgivings in the Latin-American 
which, in the absence of a guaranty imposing mutual limita- 
and on mutual cooperation, must necessarily rely on the 
good faith of the American people and on a declaration which, besides 
lacking sufficient explicitness, has the weakness of being a one-sided 
promise However divorced the mind of the American may be from 
imperialistic ambitions and desire for territorial expansion, and how- 
ever unquestioned the good faith of the American people, it would be 
highly desirable to reach a satisfactory understanding among all the 
nations peopling this hemisphere over the signification and reach of 
the Monroe doctrine. That an understanding of this nature is not 
impossible is demonstrated by the conclusive statements of the most 
conspicuous North American statesmen, These statements, impelled by 
the force of have penetrated both continents; the 
atmosphere saturated with feelings of harmony; the soil is 
and is dropped in the furrow there shall break 
out prolific shoots, precursors of a luxurious vegetation, heralds of 
variegated forerunners of seasoned fruit. Thus far we have 
been too prone to become involved in beautiful language, breathing the 
perfume of sentiment, and having a marked taste of open and frank 


since suspicion 
nations 


tions based 


prodigious ideas, 
seems 
the seed 


ready, once 


flow ers, 


sincerity. Let us crystallize these words in the field of the practical; 
let us change into a continental doctrine what has heretofore been 
but a one-sided declaration. The day that this is accomplished the 


prejudice, mistrust, and uneasiness which now stand in the way of the 
union of our Republics in complete solidarity will disappear, the peace 
of America will be assured, and we shall have taken a most important 
and transcendental step toward universal peace. Our work in Europe 
can be fruitful, useful, and beneficial, and it is but natural that we 
should lend our aid, whenever we can, to the benefit of humanity; but 
we must give preferential attention to the settling of our domestic 
affairs in order thereby to offer a salutary example, to realize our 
happiness, and to obtain the moral strength necessary for intervention 
in other problems of world-wide importauce. Who knows but that 
destiny has reserved to our America the lofty mission of poiuting out 
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to the other peoples of the earth the only way which will lead us to our 
common salvation? The America of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln holds the standard in its hands, and will know how to wave it 
in defense of justice and truth. What was in the past an Utopia might 
perhaps some day be converted into a beautiful and tangible reality. It 
will be a happy day when we can tell the world: Jano’s temple is 
closed and shall never open again. 

he solution of any problem where there exist differences of opinion 
and supreme interests to defend generally demands, of course, mutual 
concessions and sacrifices on the part of the interested parties. In this 
case there do not seem to exist to-day any serious difficulties, since 
the opinions of Latin-American statesmen and writers coincide with 
the conciliatory tendencies so admirably set forth by eminent North- 
American statesmen and writers. 

South America has strong reasons to feel devoutly inclined toward 
Pan American tendencies. It was in Latin America that the first sparks 
of this luminous idea of continental unity were struck. Latin-American 
thinkers limited themselves at first to advocate the union of the 
Latin-American Republics, but the illustrious Chilean, Juan Martinez 
Rosas, went much further in his statements, and insinuated timidly, 
yet in a prophetic strain, the union of the Northern and Southern 
continents. Simon Bolfvar was an enthusiastic and fervent advocate 
of Latin-American union. At times the idea seemed to grow in his 
brain to extend over all America, as when he Says: 

“Only an intimate and fraternal union of the sons of the New 
World, and an unalterable harmony in the operation of their respective 
governments will be able to make them formidable to our enemies and 
respectable in the sight of other nations.” 

And in a letter written from Jamaica, in September 6, 1815, the 
great liberator has this to say: 

“The consolidation of the New World into a single nation with a 
Single bond uniting all its parts is a grand conception. Since the 
different parts have the same language, customs, and religion, they 
ought to be confederated inte a single state; but this is not possible, 
because differences of climate, diverse conditions, opposing interests, 
and dissimilar characteristics divide America. How beautiful it would 
be if the Isthmus of Panama should become for us what the Isthmus 
of Corinth was for the Greeks! Would to God that we may have 
the fortune some day of holding there some august congress of the 
representatives of the republics, kingdoms, and empires of America, 
to deliberate upon the high interests of peace and of war not only 
between the American nations, but between them and the rest of the 
globe.” 

We must bear in mind, however, if we would respect historical 
truth, that Bolivar, in his efforts to establish a league of American 
nations, referred exclusively to the Latin-American countries without 
mentioning the United States. The apocalyptical words which we have 
just quoted, however, are in the character of a revelation. Genius 
sometimes surprises us with mysterious presentiments which in time 
become beautiful realities. 

The great statesman, Henry Clay, was the first North American to 
foster the Pan American movement, There are men who have the 
privilege of sensing luminous visions of the future. Henry Clay 
belongs to the select number of these privileged characters. As a 
Member of Congress first, and later as Secretary of State he became 
an ardent champion of the independence of the Latin-American Re- 
publics, and, by developing a policy of attraction, fraternity, and har- 
mony, took the first steps toward continental unity. 

Then came the Monroe doctrine, necessary in its origin and wise 
in its ends, although, unfortunately, later the object of erroneous and 
twisted interpretations. Since this doctrine had its birth in North 
America, we should abide by the exposition thereof and the opinion of 
North American statesmen, to a large extent, because of the authority 
which accompanies their words and the effect which they themselves 
produce. 

John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State at the time of the announce- 
ment of the doctrine, and believed to be its author, said: 

“Considering the South Americans as independent nations, they 
themselves, and no other nation, had the right to dispose of their 
condition. We have no right to dispose of them, either alone or in 
conjunction with other nations, Neither have any other nations the 
right to dispose of them without their consent.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, in a speech at Rio de Janeiro, expressed himself 
as follows: 

“All the nations which are sufficiently advanced, such as Brazil and 
the United States, should participate on an absolute equality in the 
responsibilities aud development of this doctrine so far as the interests 
of the Western Hemisphere as a whole are concerned. It must be 
made a continental and not a nnilateral doctrine.” 

Beautiful words, those, inclosing a great idea, 
way toward that unity which we all desire, 
possible equity. 

Elihu Root said, among other things, before the third Pan American 
convention at Rio de Janeiro: 

“To promote this mutual interchange and assistance between the 
American Republics, engaged in the same great task, inspired by the 


and outlining the 
within the greatest 
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same purpose, and professing the same principles, I understand to 
pe the function of the American conference now in session. There 
is not one of all our countries that can not benefit the others; there 
is not one that can not receive benefit from the others; there is not 
one that will not gain by the prosperity, the peace, the happiness of 
all. These beneficent results, the Government and the people of 
the United States of America greatly desire. We wish for no vic- 
tories but those of peace; for no territory except our own; for no 
sovereignty except the sovereignty over ourselves. We deem the 
independence and equal rights of the smallest and weakest member 
of the family of nations entitled to as much respect as those of the 
greatest empire, and we deem to observance of that respect the chief 
guaranty of the weak against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, or powers that we 
do not freely concede to every American Republic. We wish to 
increase our prosperity, to expand our trade, to grow in wealth, in 
wisdom, and in spirit, but our conception of the true way to accom- 
plish this is not to pull down others and profit by their ruin, but 
to help all friends to a common prosperity and a common growth, 
that we may all become greater and stronger together.” 


These statements from the lips of a distinguished Secretary of 
State agree with the declarations of another worthy statesman who 
now holds the same office. Secretary Hughes, speaking at Rio de 


Janeiro, said: 
“You, my fellow countrymen of the United States, know full well 
how sincerely we desire the independence, the unimpaired sovereignty 
and political integrity, and the constantly increasing prosperit; of the 
peoples of Latin America. We have our domestic problems incident te 
the expanding life of a free people, but there is no imperialistic senti- 
ment among us to cast even a shadow across the pathway of our 
progress. We covet no territory; we seek no conquest; the liberty we 
cherish for ourselves we desire for others; and we assert no rights for 
ourselves that we do not accord to others. We sincerely desire to see 
throughout this hemisphere an abiding peace, the reign of justice, 
and the diffusion of the blessings of a beneficent cooperation. It is 
this desire which forms the basis of the Pan-American sentiment.” 

No American statesman, with the exception of Woodrow Wilson, has 
spoken with more enlightenment or expressed himself more wisely in 
appreciating the problems of America than this illustrious figure who, 
fortunately for us, occupies to-day an official position of such excep- 
tional importance, His words, having the ring of sincerity, the 
foresight of the statesman, and the strength of conviction, are sowing 
the seed of love in Latin-American hearts, and indicate the dawning 
of a new era in the relations of the two great families that people the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Ex-President Wilson’s phrases to the 
deserve special mention. Said Wilson: 

“The famous Monroe doctrine was adopted without your consent, 
without the consent of any of the Central or South American States. 
If | may express it in the terms that we so often use in this country, 
we said, ‘We are going to be your big brother, whether you want us 
to be not.’ We did not ask whether it was agreeable to you that 
we should be your big brother. We said we were going to be. Now, 
that was all very well so far as protecting you from aggression from 
the other side of the water was concerned, but there was nothing in it 
that protected you from aggression from us, and I have repeatedly seen 
the uneasy feeling on the part of representatives of the States of 
Central and South America that our self-appointed protection might 
be for our own benefit and our own interests and not for the interests 
of our neighbors. So I said, ‘ Very well, let us make some arrange- 
ment by which we will give bond. Let us have a common guaranty, 
that all of us will sign, of political independence and territorial integ- 
rity. Let us agree that if any one of us, the United States included, 
violates the political independence or the territorial integrity of any 
of the others all the others will jump on her.’ ” 

Wilson’s words in his message to Congress of December 7, 1915, and 
in his message to the Senate of June 22, 


Mexican newspapermen also 


or 


1917, are also deserving of 


mention, as is his admirable speech delivered at the Second Pan 
American Scientific Congress, discussing the Monroe doctrine. In this 


speech Wilson points out that this doctrine holds out no promise what- 
ever as to what the United States proposed to do with the protectorate 
which was apparently to be established on this side of the Atlantic, 
and argues that this absence of a guarantee, this lack of clearness, has 
given rise to suspicion and fears which have prevented the existence 
of a greater degree of confidence and intimacy between the Americas 
This doubt, says Wilson, should be eliminated, first, by means of a 
mutual guarantee of political independence and territorial integrity; 
second, by adopting a covenant guaranteeing amicable settlement of all 
pending frontier disputes and agreeing further that all other differences 
which might arise be submitted to arbitration and investigated pa- 
tiently and impartially. 

According to the views expressed by Woodrow Wilson in addressing 
the Senate in 1917, no nation should seek to extend its policy over any 
other nation or people, but that every people should be let free to 
determine its own policy, its own way of development, unhindered, un- 
threatened, unafraid, the weak along with the great and powerful. 
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President Harding, speaking at the unveiling of Bolfvar’s statue at 
New York, on April 19, 1921, said: 

“The doctrine proclaimed under Monroe, which ever since has been 
jealously guarded as a fundamental of our own Republic, maintained 
that these continents should not again be regarded as fields for the 
colonial enterprises of old war powers. There have been times when 
the meaning of Monroeism was misunderstood by some, perverted by 
others, and made the subject of distorting propaganda by those who saw 
in it an obstacle to the realization of their own ambitions. Some have 
thought to make our adhesion to this doctrine a justification for preju- 
dice against the United States. They have falsely charged that we 
sought to hold the nations of the Old World at arm's length in order 
that we might monopolize. the privilege of exploitation for ourselves. 
Others have protested that the doctrine wouki never be enforced if to 
enforce it should involve us in actual hostilities. 

“The history of the generations since that doctrine was proclaimed 
has proved that we never intended it selfishly; that we had no dream 
of exploitation. On the other side, the history of the last decade cer- 
tainly must have convinced all the world that we stand willing to 
fight, if necessary, to protect these continents, these sturdy young 
democracies from oppression and tyranny.” J 

Let us close fittingly this series of quotations which adorn my bumble 
and unauthorized phrases by copying some words pronounced by Secre- 
tary Hughes at the conferences being celebrated now among the repre- 
sentatives of Central America and the United States. Says Mr. Hughes: 

“You will find here the most friendly atmosphere, the helpful spirit 
of cooperation, and an intense desire to aid you in the furtherance of 
your own wishes for an abiding peace and a constantly increasing 
prosperity. The Government of the United States has no ambition to 
gratify at your expense, no policy which runs counter to your national 
aspirations, and no purpose save to promote the interests of peace and 
to assist you, in such manner as you may welcome, to solve your prob- 
lems to your own proper advantage. The interest of the United 
States is found in the peace of this hemisphere and in the conserva- 
tion of your interests.” 

It is unnecessary to mention here the opinions of the Latin-American 
statesmen and writers, who have naturally manifested their 
ance with these theories which tend to dissipate uneasiness and to fix 
in a clear and definite manner the only policy to be followed in order 
to reach the noble ends which we all pursue. The Monroe 
broadened, modified, and clarified in accordance with the which 
prevail among the Americans would perforce guarantee and 
happiness. Had there existed in Iurope a doctrine similar to Monrce’s, 
with mutual obligations which would have safeguarded the principles 
of sovereignty and territorial integrity, we should perhaps have avoided 
suffering the horrors of the Great War, and the anxieties, 
and conflicts which have followed in its wake. 

The satisfactory solution of this important problem will pave the 
way to the bridging of other difficulties related with intricate problems 
of common interest, such as, for example, commercial relations, arbitra- 
tion, frontier disputes, intervention, and mediation. 

The idea of a federation of Central American 
alive for some time. It is possible that the 


accord- 


doctrine 
ideas 


peace 


disturbances, 


Republics 
question 


been 
be 


has 


may not 


brought up for the consideration of the present conferences, but as a 
matter of fact the plan has many backers both in Central America 
and in the United States. May God grant that success crown the 


efforts of these representatives who have gathered in Washington at 
the initiative of President Harding, and that something transcendental 
to the security of America and the peace of the world issue from these 
conferences which have commenced under such encouraging auspices. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
he may desire to the 
O'CON Nor]. 

Mr. OCCONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the House, about two yeurs ago I was requested by Gill 
Hyatt to make a trip to Hagerstown. Gill Hyatt is a modest, 
unassuming American who has been a hero in every strife where 
human rights are involved. For years he devoted his 


Mr. Chairman, I yield such time 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 


as 


has 
splendid talent and his wonderful energy untiringly for the 
benefit of the postal and other employees of the Government. 
Ee is now rendering a great service upon Labor, the great 
weekly which is read by millions of men and women who find 
the wisdom of multum in parvo compressed in its columns. He 
is associated with another great American, Edward Keating, 
who is the editor of Labor. “ Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth will make you free,’ is the inspiration that has made 
Labor a national institution. To railroad men from ocean to 
ocean Labor is a “cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night,” 
whose influence will lead toilers out of the wilderness and 
“into a land flowing with milk and honey.” 

The purpose of the trip to Hagerstown was for Gill and me 
to say a few words to the locked-out employees of the 
Western Maryland; words which we hoped would be encour- 
aging to the men who were steadfastly standing by their 
guns and pursuing lawful means to bring about and erystalize 
a public opinion which would be a judgment of approval. We 
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made the journey to Hagerstown amid difficulty as a snow 
storm of great fury broke over our route that evening, putting 
out of commission the bus which we had taken, and delaying 
us in reaching Hagerstown by five hours. We arrived at the 
hall in which the meeting was held at 10 o'clock. 

The railroad men had patiently awaited our coming. It was 
there that Gill Hyatt made one of the greatest speeches I ever 
heard. He drew a picture of the miseries, heroically endured 
by locked-out families, and contrasted that sorrowful situation 
in human existence with what might be. He sketched in 
luminous words what it meant to the manufacturing interests of 
the country to maintain at all times the vast purchasing power 
of the masses by keeping men and women constantly employed 
at good wages. He showed most eloquently that factory wheels 
would cease revolving and great chimneys from sending col- 
umns of smoke skyward if lockouts were put into effect through- 
out the land. The click of machinery would cease, that indus- 
trial music would be as silent “as the harp that once through 
Tara’s Halls.’ Factory grounds would be deserted, windows 
darkened, and buildings in ruins, that were once the hives of 
busy men and women. The laughter of boys and girls would 
be hushed and the scenes that knew happiness, thrift, and 
industry would know them no more. Vast unemployment per- 
manently continued makes for the end of a country. The soul 
of it sickens and dies. Under such melancholy circumstances, 
men who Jove their country have only the mournful reflection 
which comes with the thought so well expressed in the lines— 
So sleeps the pride of former days, so glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise now feel that throb no more, 


Eloquently and fervently he pictured what might be if all 
were bound by ties of fraternal love and a desire to distribute 
the fruits of civilizations so broadly and so generously that every 
American might stand up proudly and say, “ This is my own, my 
native land.” For no civilization is worthy of the name nor can 
it endure where all are compelled to work for the maintenance 
of an order that benefits the relatively few, that gives royal 
raiment, purple and fine line, to the high priest of the financial 
and industrial temple while millions who have worked and 
toiled and moiled as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
know not where to lay their heads. Gill showed the glories of 
the coming day, for he saw them with the eye of the prophet, 
when every family would own a home, when every household 
would be furnished with fine furniture, with carpets, musical 
instruments, pictures on the walls, and an automobile, making 
for such a demand upon our manufacturers as to keep them 
whirling with enterprise and buzzing with activity the year 
around and unlimited employment for everyone that asked for 
work. Listening to him, I felt that if it were a dream it was 
so beautiful that we might all pray for its fulfillment and trans- 
lation into an actuality. He expressed the gripping thought 
through an interrogatory directed to the world of industrialism. 
Hiis question was, If we have made so much progress in every 
direction notwithstanding the many antagonisms between capi- 
tal and labor, what must our accomplishments be when capital 
and labor will dwell in amity and accord and walk arm in arm 
to the many brilliant conquests of mind over matter that are 
yet to be won? It was Gill at that meeting who suggested 
not a grand jury probe but an inquiry into the lockout for the 
sake of truth by churchmen. The balance of the story is found 
written by Gill himself. He will be surprised indeed to find 
that a friend who values him for his sterling Americanism has 
taken the liberty of perhaps mutilating a story which shows his 
fairness, for he unhesitatingly prints from the report of the 
churchmen that which may be a criticism of those who are 
affectionately enshrined in his heart. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend these brief 
remarks by incorporating in the Recorp at this point that 
wonderful story of Mr. Hyatt upon this investigation by the 
Federal Council of Churches, rabbis, and priests. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

AND Priests Join 1x StrRoNG Report—Every 


CHARGE MADE BY STRIKERS ON THE WESTERN MARYLAND 
Lockout, Not Aa Strike—Byers's IMPOSSIBLE ATTI- 


MINISTERS, RABBIS, 
IMPORTANT 


Is SUSTAINED 


TUDE ForceD Men TO CEASE Work, Say IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATORS 
By Gilbert E. Hyatt 

Tae report of the research department of the Federal Council of 

Churches, the social service department of the National Catholic Wel- 

fare Conference, and the social justice commission of the Central 


Conference of American Rabbis on the strike of engineers and firemen 
on the Western Maryland bas been given to the public. 
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The three organizations, representing practically all the religious 
bodies in the United States, state that it is the first time they have 
joined in a study of this character. 
They were led to make this united investigation, according to their 
| joint statement, because of the fact that, “although the number of 
men involved is comparatively small, the controversy is of much signifi- 
cance, both because it presents all the elements typical of American 
industrial controversies, and because the Western Maryland is the 
only class 1 railroad in the United States that has refused the requests 

the enginemen’s brotherhoods for the ‘standard wage 


increase, 


of 
which was initially granted on the New York Central in January, 1921.” 
MINISTERS REQUESTED PROBE 

They state that the investigation was requested by the Ministers’ 
Association of Cumberland and Hagerstown and by business men and 
leading citizens, and that “ influential and representative citizens of the 
two cities served on committees appointed to facilitate the inquiry ” 
and to raise the funds necessary for its conduct. 

The material used in this exhaustive report was collected principally 
by F. Ernest Jobnson and Miss Agnes Campbell of the Federal Coun- 
cil and the Rev. Robert A. McGowan, of the Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

Covering every phase of the dispute, not only as between the man- 
agement and the brotherhoods, but as it affected the public, the stock- 
holders and the directors of the road, it confirms every charge brought 
by the men against the officers of the company. 


SAY IT WAS A LOCKOUT 


Referring to the notorious Bulletin 54, which 
of the engineers and firemen, the churchmen say: 

“The order was, in fact, a lockout order, and the men discharged 
under it on October 13 and 14 were locked out. 
the employees. A lockout is the act of an employer. 

* While the distinction is not always clear, there seems to be no 
question about it in this case. The Western Maryland was locking 
out-—refusing to work-—those of its employees in engine service who 
would not agree as individuals to work under new conditions. As the 
Railroad Labor Board said later, the company ‘ struck first,’ so to speak. 

“If the present situation on the Western Maryland is called a strike, 
rather than a lockout, it is only because the men struck before the 
lockout order was made fully effective. 

“The position taken by the management on practically every ques- 
tion involving labor union is typical of ‘ open-shop’ theory and practice.” 

The charge that the management hired strike breakers while ostensi- 
bly negotiating with the men’s committee is fully substantiated, 


DEMANDS 


forced the walkout 


A strike is the act of 


OF THE MANAGEMENT 


In respect to the drastic demands for changes in working rules, which 
the management insisted upon, the report says: 

“What the management asked, then, was that the men run more 
miles and stay at work 10 or 11 or 12 hours. This would obviate 
the need of calling new men to work, who would be paid for a new 
day, but the old men already at work would be paid overtime. Yet 
the company, it appears, would save very little in wages. 

“The gain would come from the steadier use of equipment and a 
reduction of overhead costs, Even this gain might all be lost in 
one accident caused by fatigue after long hours of work.” 

In dealing with the plea of poverty, which the road used as an 
excuse for its systematic labor baiting, a careful analysis of the finan- 
cial structure and condition of the Western Maryland is made, result- 
ing in the point-blank assertion that “the financial condition of the 
Western Maryland puts it in a position where it can not continue to 
plead poverty as a reason for not adjusting wages.” 


COULD HAVE PAID WAGES 


While pointing out that calculations of wage increases to meet 
standard rates could not be figured on the amount going to the engi- 
neers and firemen alone but that the trainmen and conductors must 
also be included, it is stated that— 

“The cost of a settlement with both enginemen and trainmen could 
have been met sixteen times over, and still the great mortgage interest 
could have been paid. In 1925 it could have 
times over. 

“The conflict is not between a wage settlement and bankruptcy,” 
the report continues, “but between a wage settlement and dividends 
on stock.” 

Including the maintenance of employees, “it appears that even a 
10 per cent increase in wages ef all classes of labor would not have 
wiped out the net income reported for 1925.” 

The past history of the railroad, especially under its present manage- 
ment, is thoroughly discussed, disclosing the disgraceful attitude taken 
toward the shopmen and other classes of employees prior to the outbreak 


of the strike of engineers and firemen, 


been met fourteen 


BYEES’S PROMISE EXPOSED 


Another plea made by the management to excuse its repulse of all 
overtures from the public and the employees for a settlement was that 
a promise of permanent employment had been given to the “ scabs.” 
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This position, which is commonly taken by union-busting employers, 
is blown galley-west by the churchmen. 

It is extremely doubtful, they say, whether an unconditional promise 
given at the beginning of a strike that employees engaged to break 
the strike shall have permanent positions rests on a solid foundation. 

“It is certainly arguable, and with a strong presumption of truth, 
that the new employee should be considered as taking the plain risks 
involved and as holding a position whose permanence is contingent 
upon the outcome of the strike.” ; 
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NOT GIVEN IN GOOD FAITH 


That such promises, which are also threats against the strikers, are 
net even made in faith even to the “scabs,” is shown by tne 
following paragraph: 

“The employer who gives his word to a strike-breaker that he shall 
have undisputed seniority is deliberately putting himself in a position 
that the logic of events and the justice of the case may prove 
untenable, 

“If he elects to stake his case on the issue of a battle, it would seem 
that he is bound to abide by that issue, without seeking extraneous 
support by an appeal to the sanctity of promises which were in reality 
conditional and which there is always a chance that he may be forced 
to break.” 

That Byers manned the road largely with the riffraff and offscour- 
ings of the railroad world is clearly proven by the evidence collected. 


good 


CHURCH VIEW OF THE “ SCABS” 


very few exceptions the “scabs” were found to be all and 
more than the strikers had charged. On this point the churchmen say: 

“Of the men who formerly worked for the road and were hired 
again, some were steady and not able; others were able but not steady. 
Some had been discharged for drunkenness, for refusing to pay their 
bills, for accidents, for disobeying signal orders. Others had ‘ resigned’ 
under fire. 

“Some of those whom the company reemployed had been, for one 


With 


reason or another, among the worst of the company employees. And 
since some of them were public characters, the reputation of the 


strike breakers became instantly bad. This probably would have hap- 
pened even if the Western Maryland communities had not had experi- 
ence with strike breakers during the shop strike.” 

The report excoriates the treatment of the pensioned employees and 
points out the brutal unfairness with which the management used 


their dependance to break down their loyalty to their fellows. 
ENGINEMEN AND THEIR WORK 


of the report is that dealing with 
It is in part as 


One of the most interesting sections 
the character of the men and the work they perform. 
follows: 

‘ Enginemen make their homes in the cities and towns where their 
work calls them, They a steady class of men. They marry and 


y are 
rear their children. They are ‘ settled’ men, fol- 


families and educate 
lowing a skilled and responsible occupation, proud of their craftsman- 
the responsibilities placed upon them, and deeply interested 
Many years pass before they reach the rank of regular 


ship and 
in their work. 
engineer. 

“ During their whole working life they live under rules that require 


steadiness. When after a successful examination they become engineers 
of full rank, they consider it the diploma of their profession. They 
have succeeded in attaining the responsible occupation toward which 


they have been striving 
“pon such men the loss of their positions has a most serious effect. 


\ discharged engineer rarely secures a chance to follow his occupation 


on any other road, The loss of his job is a tragedy in his life and in 
the life of his family.” 
LOYALTY TO THE BROTHERHOOD 
The following warm tribute is paid to the engine service brother- 
hoods and the men’s loyalty to them: 
tut the union is more than an agent; it is a brotherhood of crafts- 
men. It symbolizes their occupation and the honor due it, the honor 


due themselves as craftsmen, and the fellowship of all the men who 
drive the engines that haul the traffic of the Nation. 

“When the crisis came the enginemen, therefore, stood by their union 
a battle with the management; but they conceived this battle to be 
against the management rather than against their railroad, which 
still the object of a strong sentimental attachment, and which they 
still want to serve if they can recover their positions consistently with 
their loyalty to the union.” 


in 


is 


PUBLIC WITH THE STRIKERS 

The following statement is typical of those found in a detailed dis- 
cussion of the attitude of the public: 

“An impressive fact disclosed by the present study is the strength 
of sentiment friendly to the strikers within the business community 
of the cities affected.” 

SOME CRITICISM FOR LABOR 
The report does not hesitate to criticize the men as well as manage- 


ment. 
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“The men showed themselves somewhat obdurate in the negotiations 
and unwilling to concede points which afterwards they did concede,” 
is one comment. 

The investigators also suggest that the strikers should have made 
greater efforts to win the nonunionists from the company, and they 
urged labor unions to devote more attention to the best method of 
appealing to public opinion. 

However, they found nothing in the strikers’ conduct, either before 
or after the strike, to condemn. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VarLe}]. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, the matter of the Colorado 
River is one which is engaging the attention of both branches 
of Congress and I would like unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on that subject by inserting in the Recorp an article 
by a former attorney general of the State of Colorado concern- 
ing the constitutional aspects of the question and also a short 
article containing a historical review of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there ebjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the leave granted me 
for extension of remarks I desire to insert in the Recorp an 
article prepared for the American Bar Association Journal by 
Hon. Wayne C, Williams. Mr. Williams was formerly attorney 
general of the State of Colorado, and in that capacity had 
occasion to conduct important water litigation on behalf of the 

State affecting interstate streams. He is an able lawyer of 

wide experience on this and similar questions, and his con- 
tribution to the subject of the legal aspects of the Colorado 

River problem is a valuable one. 





His statement, which follows, was published in December, 
1926, and is now subject to one slight change. Mr. Williams 


says: 








The upper States are strenuously objecting to the passage of the 
Swing-Johnson bill. 
He authorizes me now to correct this in accord with the 


present situation by saying that— 


Whereas the upper States did oppose the bill in its originai form, 
since amemlments haye been made to protect their they 
save Utah, favor it. 


rights now, 


This refers, of course, to the Official action of those States; 
that is, the action of their legislatures. 


AND THE CONSTITUTION 
HISTORY OF ATTITUDE OF ARIZONA AND 
FOR A Srx-STave COMPACT BLOCKED—-SUGGESTION 
STATES SUPREME CourT TO ADJUDICATE 
QUESTION JURISDICTION 


RIVER 
OvER AGREEMENT 
CALIFORNIA— Movi 
FOR Suit In UNITED 
or VARIOUS STATES 


“HE COLORADO DEADLOCK OF STATES 


CASE 


Ricurs 
oF 


ty Wayne C. Williams, member of Denver (Colo.) bar 


The Colorado River situation has reached an impasse, and the seven 
States which have rights in the great stream that flows across south- 
western America are hopelessly deadlocked in a controversy as to their 
relative rights in the river. 


There is now presented te the Nation a tangled situation partaking 


of the elements of politics, law, diplomacy, and economics; and the solu- 
tion must be a legal one, for there is really no hope that any other 
remedy will solve the problem, 

But before this remedy is proposed we must first understand the 
history of the controversy and the nature of the conflicting claims. 
This recital of facts gives us a picture of the way the deadlock has 
developed and furnishes the ground work for a true corception of the 
application of certain constitutional principles and the interpretation of 
those principles by the Supreme Court of the United States 

HISTORY OF THE CASE 

In the first place, the controversy was settled once—or everybody 

thought it closed—-when the seven States through their chosen repre 


sentatives met at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and agreed upon a seven-State 
compact dividing all the waters of this river. In 1922 came the origin 
and development of this compact, and the State involved were all 
congratulated on the adjustment of what promised to be a serious dis 


The Federal Government came in for praise, too, for that wizard 
Herbert Hoover 
Hoover steered the conference over many a perilous 


pute. 
of adjustment and conference 
and all went well. 
shoal, and finally 
was happy, and the delegates went home to ratify. 

This proceeding is somewhat unusual in the constitutional pr 


represented Uncle Sam 
the waters of the river were all divided, everybody 


‘“actice 


under the Constitution of the United States. It takes its authority 
from Article I, section 10, paragraph 2, which provides: 
“No State shall without the consent of Congress enter into any 


agreement or compact with another State.” 








AGI6 CONGRESSIONAL 


The right of the States to enter into a compact with consent of Con- 
_gress has been very rarely exercised. The exercise of that right in this 
instance seemed to be a happy one and to eliminate and avoid inter- 
state controversy; Congress had previously given its consent to the 
formation of such a compact by the seven States concerned. President 
Harding named Herbert Hoover as a representative of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but as the compact had been agreed upon it then went back 
to the several States for ratification by the various States, 

Then trouble began, 

As we follow the Celegates home we must look at the map, for geog- 
raphy and physical alignment now become vital. The seven States 
involved include Colorado, where the river chiefly rises among the 
eternal snows of the Continental Divide; Utah and Nevada and Arizona, 
through which it flows; with Wyoming and New Mexico, which contain 
some of its tributary streams; and California, whose eastern boundaries 
are washed by the river and from which the enterprising Californians 
hope to make storehouses of electric power to supply their growing 
millions. . 

The States roughly group themselves into the northern and southern 
groups, the upper and lower States, the latter group including Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and California But this alignment did not trouble the waters 
of the river—not at first. 

The delegates went home, and six States promptly ratified. The 
Federal Government also ratified; it looked as if the compact was a 
certainty; that one of the greatest interstate controversies had been 
agreeably and sensibly settled without suit or heat or any sort of strife. 
The entire West 
waters; and everyone breathed easier, for there would now be water 
for all, with no delays, no litigation, and no unnecessary expense. 

Then something happened—Arizona refused to ratify. In 
Arizona it might be well to use the name of her governor, W. P. Hunt, 
for he was the personal obstacle which held up ratification. In 1922 
the governor made the ratification of the water pact a State issue— 
and won on it. Since then Arizona has stoutly refused to ratify; she 
continues to refuse, and all the persuasive powers of a Hoover have 
failed to budge her. This is not 
Arizona's refusal. The enemies of Governor Hunt (even in his 
State) speak harshly enough of his stand; they say Arizona could have 
been reasonable and have entered into the compact and be done with 
it; that Hunt made a nonpolitical question of economie policy a foot- 
ball for politics. 


may be used here. But this does not seem to annoy the governor, and 
Arizona is “off the reservation "’; she will not ratify. That is quite 
clear. 


Speaking from the standpoint of constitutional law, it seems clear 
that the compact is not yet done for, since, if the others have accepted 


reopen the question and ratify where formerly it refused to do so. But 
in the present state of mind of Arizona a ratification now seems 
hopeless. 

Then came step No. 3: The three lower States tried to arrange a 
three-power compact among themselves to divide their share of the 
waters of the river. California, Nevada, and Arizona met twice to 
do this, but failed to agree each time. California twice ratified the 


pact, the first time without reservation and the second time with cer- 
tain reservations which were intended to give her more use of water 
for power from the river, 

Meanwhile a new plan was offered—that of having the six States 
that had first ratified to ratify again as a six-State compact and leave 
Arizona out of it. This looked feasible, but California spoiled the new 
plan by attaching new conditions to her ratification, thus ending the 
movement for a six instead of a seven State compact. 

The next step in the history of the case came on October 22, 1926, 
when the California Legislature again called an extraordinary session. 
Th governor refused to ratify the six-State compact. The Assembly 
of California was in session scarcely two hours, and the vote against 
ratification was almost unanimous. This leaves the compact unratified 
with the Johnson-Swing bill pending before Congress. 
the Johnson-Swing bill, but the upper States are against it. This bill 
provides for the construction of the great Boulder dam on the river in 
Arizona, and from this dam water 
of California and electric power 
Southwest. 


generated for use throughout the 


of the Johnson-Swing bill, and the Federal Power Commission has so 


Indeed their language is far harsher than any that 


The upper States are strenuously objecting to the passage | 
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| have agreed among themselves and formed a compact embodying that 
| agreement, Congress and the courts would undoubtedly have refrained 


from interference; but with the States hopelessly at odds with each 
other there is but one other place to turn, and that is to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which, under its origina! jurisdiction and as 
expressed in its previous decisions and under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, may and should adjudicate the relative 
right of the various States in this river. Congress has no power in the 
premises and can pass no law respecting or affecting the rights of the 
States in interstate streams, The Supreme Court alone, when its power 
is properly invoked, may adjudicate these rights. 

This question of constitutional power and jurisdiction was never fully 
nor satisfactorily settled until the great case of Kansas v. Colorado 
(206 U. 8. 46). The opinion by Mr. Justice Brewer is statesmanlike 
and far-reaching; it is one of the greatest cases of constitutional inter- 
pretation among all the decisions of the court. In this decision wili 
be found ample authority for invoking the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court to settle the controversy, and so important is the matter to the 
seven States and so acute has the controversy now become that an 
appeal to the courts seems the only probable course left to the State. 

In Kansas v, Colorado, the State of Kansas complained in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that Colorado was using more than 
her share of the water of the Arkansas River. There were two ques- 
tions to decide—one of law and one of fact. The question of law 
invoived the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; the question of fact 


| was a plain one as to whether the State of Kansas had suffered in the 


was congratulating itself upon the division of the | 


use of the water of the Arkansas River by Colorado. Constitutional 


; lawyers will recall that on the question of fact the court held that 
| Kansas had not made out a case against Colorado, 


place of | 


the place to elaborate or discuss | 
own | 





| Court. 


California favors | 


will be taken for use in the cities | 


far rejected applications for the right to impound water on the Colo- | 


rado River and its tributaries. These rejections have 
because of the protests of the upper States. 

Thus the entire situation respecting the Colorado River has developed 
into a deadlock, 


come largely 


THE LAW OF THE CASE 


There remains one other course of action which would now seem to 
be apparent, and that is a lawsuit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States under its original jurisdiction. The objections which have been 


made to a lawsuit are that it will require too much time and not prove | 


satisfactory to the States, but there is now apparently no other course 
of action left open. So long as the States, left to themselves, might 


On the constitutional questions Judge Brewer went deeply into the 
whole matter, basing the jurisdiction of the court fundamentally upon 
the peculiar language of the Constitution which grants judicial power 
to the Supreme Court. He points out that the grant of judicial power 
was different from the grant of legislative power, in that the grant of 
legislative power merely enumerates the subjects upon which Congress 
may act and that it is not a general grant of power. The grant of 
judicial power is an unlimited grant. Article III,’ section 2 of the 
Constitution, provides “that the judicial power extends to ail cases of 
law and equity under the Constitution.” This language, says Judge 
Brewer, is neither a limitation nor an enumeration; it is a definite 
declaration; “is an unrestricted general grant of the entire judicial 
power.” It is worth noting as incidental to this decision that Judge 
3rewer here laid down a rule of constitutional construction which will 


| have far-reaching consequences in the years to come upon the develop- 


ment of certain governmental powers, for the same language is used in 


| granting the executive power that is used in granting judicial power. 
and as long as the pact is not formally withdrawn, any State may | 


But we are concerned primarily with the assumption of the juris- 
diction by the Supreme Court in a controversy between two States over 
the water in an interstate stream. This particular language of Judge 
Brewer should be quoted: 

“Speaking generally, it may be observed that the judicial power of 
a nation extends to all controversies justiciable in their nature, the 
parties to which or the property involved in which may be reached by 
judicial process, and when the judicial power of the United States was 
vested in the Supreme and other courts all the judicial power which 
the Nation was capable of exercising was vested in those tribunals, and 
unless there be some limitation expressed in the Constitution it must 
be held to embrace all controversies of a justiciable nature arising 
within the territorial limits of the Nation, no matter who may be the 
parties thereto, 

“As finally adopted, the Constitution omits all provisions for the 
Senate taking cognizance of disputes between the States and leaves out 
the exception referred to in the jurisdiction granted to the Supreme 
That carries with it a very direct recognition of the fact that 
to the Supreme Court is granted jurisdiction of all controversies between 
the States which are justiciable in their nature. 

“Clearly this controversy is one of a justiciable nature. The right 
to the flow of a stream was one recognized at common law, for the 
tresspass upon which a cause of action existed, 

“ Now the question arises between two States, one recognizing gen- 
erally the common law rule of riparian rights and the other prescrib 
ing the doctrine of the public ownership of flowing water. Neither 
State can legislate for or impose its own policy upon the other, A 
stream flows through the two and a controversy is presented as to the 
flow of that stream. It does not follow, however, that because Congress 
can not determine the rule which shall control between the two States 
or because neither State can enforce its own policy upon the other, that 
the controversy ceases to be one of a justiciable nature, or that there 
is no power which can take cognizance of the controversy and deter- 
mine the relative rights of the two States. Indeed, the disagreement, 
coupled with its effect upon a stream passing through the two States, 
makes a matter for investigation and determination by this court. 

* But the appropriation of the entire flow of the river would naturally 
tend to make the lands along the stream in Kansas less arable. It 
would be taking from the adjacent territory that which had been the 
customary natural means of preserving its arable character. On the 
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other hand, the possible contention of Kansas, that the flowing water 
in the Arkansas must, in accordance with the extreme doctrine of the 
common law of England, be left to flow as it was wont to flow, no 
portion of it being appropriated in Colorado for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, would have the effect to perpetuate a desert condition in portions of 
the Colorado beyond the power of reclamation. Surely here is a dispute 
of.a justiciable nature which must and ought to be tried and determined. 
If the two States were absolutely independent nations, it would be 
settled by treaty or by force. Neither of these ways being practicable, 
it must be settled by decision of this court.” 

These extracts from the opinion of Judge Brewer in the case of 
Kansas v. Colorado are quite sufficient to show that the Supreme 
Court has jurisdiction over the controversy. 

The suggestion for such a suit came from Colorado through its 
attorney general, the actual proposal being made by Hon. Fred 8. 
Caldwell, at that time assistant attorney general of the State. 

The proposal was broached to the other States, but no action has 
been taken, Should Colorado or any one of the six States go into 
the Supreme Court of the United States on an original bill of equity 
and plead the compact originally agreed upon between the seven States, 
it would certainly seem to follow that five of the States to the compact 
could do nothing but accept its terms. They would undoubtedly be 
barred by the operation of an equitable estoppel. This would leave 
Arizona alone refusing to agree to the division of the water, which 
the compact had made. It would remain for the court to appoint a 
referee to take testimony and determine what share Arizona has in the 
water of the river subject to the compact as ratified by six of the 
States. May it not also be said that the very best place to settle this 
controversy is in the Supreme Court of the United States. It is the 
one great, impartial tribunal to which the citizens may look for justice. 
It has settled other and more serious controversies between States, 
and it can certainly adjudicate this controversy in less time than the 
warring States have occupied in debating about it. 

Moreover, a final decree by the Supreme Court of the United States 
would be a complete and definite adjudication of the whole matter not 
subject to new diplomatic negotiations nor to the whim of popular 
vote or legislative ratification. 

Every consideration of Jaw and of fact and of sound public policy 
points toward a judicial settlement of the dispute over the Colorado 
River in the highest court in the land. 


I also desire to insert in the Recorp an article prepared 
by Anna Wolcott Vaile, of Denver, formerly a regent of 
the University of Colorado. Mrs. Vaile has been prominent 
in educational and civic work in Colorado for many years. She 
is at present the Republican national committeewoman for the 
State of Colorado. Her address on this subject puts its con- 
sideration upon a lofty as well as a practical plane. It is as 
follows: 

Tue CoLvorapo RIvER COMPACT 
By Anna Wolcott Vaile 

Rivers and civilizations have gone hand in hand since the beginning 
of history. The Garden of Eden was in the valley of the Euphrates. 
igyptian civilization grew up around Father Nile. Every great national 
capital is associated with a river. Rome and the Tiber, London and 
the Thames, Paris and the Seine, and so on through a list too long to 
relate. Often, also, those rivers literally sustained the countries 
through irrigation. Mesopotamia fell to ruin when its canals were 
overwhelmed. Irrigation in India is not so old but is very extensive, 
as it is also in Italy and Spain. 

The Colorado River is said to be 1,700 miles long from the source of 
its most distant tributary to the place where it. reaches the Guif of 
California. With the streams that flow into it seven States are 
traversed. These are Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming. It flows through different climatic zones 
and along its banks the crops vary from the hardy grains and fruits 
and sugar beets down to the products of the semitropic regions—citrus 
fruits, dates, and cotton. Part of its source is in glaciers and it reaches 
its end through desert lands in the warm waters of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. It rises in the snowy mountains of Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming, and, tumbling down from an altitude of 14,000 feet, dis- 
charges to its lower reaches a great volume of water. It is capricious, 
however, the amount each year varying from 9,000,000 to 25,000,000 
acre-feet. It is also very changeable at different seasons of the same 
year, coming down at times in flood amounts and at other times run- 
ning so low as to be of little value. All these variations suggest at 
once to the thoughtful mind the marvelous advantage to be gained by 
storing the water and giving it out as needed. This is true not only 
for its use in irrigation but for what might be called domestic use, 
since there are a large number of cities eager to secure the water for 
their daily use. The list includes the two large cities of Denver and 
Los Angeles. 

The Colorado is a mighty builder, and as it passes through the great 
plateaus of its middle reaches it gathers quantities of silt which it 
carries on to deposit lower down, enough to cover each year a 640-acre 
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farm to the depth of 137 feet, or, as some one else has said, to cover 
each year 100,000 acres of land a foot deep, an amecunt equal in volume 
annually to the total excavations made by the United States in con- 
structing the Panama Canal. 

People have rushed to the Colorado Valley to bulid homes and 
develop farms, but the river which lured them on by its fair promise is 
not constant. Owing to its marked habit of carrying silt, it builds 
barriers, when left to its own devices, which change its course, and the 
farmer wakes to find the river abandoning his fields, or it may even be 
in other places threatening to wash everything away in flood, and so 
not only ruin his farm but endanger the lives of his family. There are 
at present thousands of people living in this double danger who will 
have an assured occupation and a safe home when the river is placed 
in control by the splendid plans that have been made by skilled engi- 
neers for protective construction, in which naiure seems to wish to 
help, since she has provided more than one ideal location for dam and 
reservoir. 

Naturally the fact that in the present inadequate and temporary 
irrigation system the canal that carries the water to the valley flows 
through the neighboring country of Mexico, gives rise to international 
difficulties, and when this great undertaking is carried through 
should also be built, as demanded, an all-American canal. 

The great dam, which is a first requisite in the Coloredo River project, 
suggests also the opportunity for the development of the great enter- 
prises which the modern use of electricity requires. The development 
of power sites is not a direct motive with the Government, but since 
it appears as a by-product from the building of the great dam the 
question naturally arises if the Government may not take advantage of 
benefits so arising. Even persons most opposed to Federal control in 
general, among whom I count myself, might well consider this project 
an exception. 

Realization of the following pressing and increasing needs and oppor- 
tunities: (1) Flood protection, (2) an all-American canal, (3) water 
storage for irrigation and for domestic uses of cities, (4) water power, 
has been growing year by year. It was difficult for seven States with 
their different relations to the problems to forget their rights and re- 
quirements and conditions sufficiently to act together with the necessary 
compromises for the common good, but they did appoint a commission of 
representatives from all seven States to consider a mutual plan. The 
members met together during a period of many months, and in different 
places so as to have every benefit of all types of public opinion, and 
with great care and devotion they drew up a plan called the Colorado 
River compact, and this they all signed. The commission was not 
empowered to act, however, so the members all went back to their 
State legislatures for indorsecment. Arizona has refused to sign. Cali- 
fornia signed with a condition of flood protection and Utah ‘s at this 
late day suddenly reversing her consent. This failure to agree reveals 
an unfortunate situation in that the commission was not made a perma- 
nent one. It is very evident that there should be such commission 
serving continuously partly because the whole matter is in its infancy 
and partly because by its very nature new conditions and new problems 
will continually arise. Also if the commission were permanent many 
problems now up for decision could wait their actual coming and be 
better settled than in anticipation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that six of the seven States in the water- 
shed of the Colorado River favored the compact, yet the fact that one 
did not make the matter serious, for, according to the conditions under 
which the compact was made, it was to be effective only if indorsed by 
all, and since the commission was not a permanent one, a sort of im- 
passe seemed to exist whereby the States seemed likely to lose the 
momentum that the project had acquired and the yaluable labor that 
had been done. In this emergency the Swing-Johnson bill was brought 
forward. It was based in large measure upon the recommendations of 
the Colorado River Commission. It requires the consent of six States, 
the number that favored it at the time it was drawn. Regarding this 
last point Secretary Hoover said, March 3, 1926, “I have felt that the 
whole of this work should not be held up because of this 
last remaining fraction of opposition.” 

The Swing-Jobnson bill has been reported out by the Senate committee 
as 8. 3531 and by the House committee as H. R. 9826, and with increas 
ing anxiety waits its place on the calendar to come to a vote It is in 
dorsed by President Coolidge and by Secretary Work, who says: “The 
Colorado River is now a local menace. It may be converted into a 
public utility of first importance, particularly to southwestern United 
States. Its possibilities rank with those of the Panama Canal.” It 
been indorsed by Secretary Hoover who “Storage of flood 
in Boulder dam and utilization of the dam’s power potential 
ities would add to national wealth a sum equal to that of an average 
State,” and further suggests that creation of this new wealth from 
sources now not only wasted but threatening life and property, will 
lessen the national tax burden on wealth now existing. 

Often when plans fail of indorsement one may well feel that perhaps 
the effort is premature and that matters can wait. In this case, how- 
ever, there lurks a danger in waiting that requires a little understand- 
ing of the laws that govern water rights in order to be fully under- 
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When this country first settled and land was abundant 
who located along the streams used them freely. In this they 
followed the usage prevailing in Europe, and to which they were ac- 
customed before If a piece of property along the 
river bank was sold, the use of the water went to the new owner and 
it mattered not whether he had long owned his land or whether he was 
His right to the use of the water was recognized 


stood 


those 


was 


coming to America. 


a recent purchaser. 


by his ownership of the land along its banks. This system is called 
the riparian-water system. 

When, however, settlers Legan moving west the conditions were so 
different that usage changed, and this change was greatly intensified 


in regions where little rain fell, and the water was often wanted at a 
from the stream. It thus came about that the right to the 
water was allowed through the courts, not te the man who owned the 
land adjacent to the stream but to the man who first applied the water 


distance 


to a beneficial use. This is called the priority system, and in six of 
the seven States under discussion the priority system prevails. In 
California both are in use. , 

It is not to be supposed that the power privileges which alone in 
the enterprise possess a high money-making value have not been sought 


by private corporations. One such instance known as the Girand case 
has been regarded as a sort of test case and there are said to be a 
score of others waiting its decision to press their wants. The courts 
have required the Girand people, in view of possible action on the 
Colorado River question, to wait “a reasonable time.” This time of 


waiting some people think already borders on the unreasonable, and the 
danger that exists if the Swing-Johnson bill does not come to a vote lies 
in prevailing water rights whereby if these powerful 
corporations are allowed first rights in the Colorado River the Govern- 
ment will be hampered in action and the communities will lose part or 
all of their birthright. 

The West has built up largely by private initiative which it 
encouraged in the early days of our national growth. As our population 


our priority 


been 


increases, however, and spreads over our vast area and our resources 
are needed by whole communities, the situation changes somewhat and 
private exploitation is replaced by national conservation. The appre 
ciation of this change was one of the glories of President Roosevelt's 


and conservation of our natural resources has ever since 
fixed policies of the United States. 

This is of the greatest conservation enterprises of the world. 
Doctor Mead names its possibilities, and among them we quote a few; 
a great dam for which nature has prepared an ideal location, a great 
reservoir to enable the water to be turned out as needed, cities to have 
thousands of cubic feet of water a second without interfering with the 
rights of irrigators above or below, power generation that will enable 


administration, 
been one of the 


one 


farm homes to be lighted at less cost, more wheels of industry to be 
turned, more than a million acres added to the irrigated area, 6,000,000 
horsepower to be generated, all of which and more, mark it, he adds, 
as in the truest sense a national enterprise, entitled to the “ interest 
and support of all people, no matter where they live.” It is not in 
any sense a second Muscle Shoals, as its detractors sometimes assert 
but never prove, but is the very reverse in its financial value and in 
the pressing need that it aims to remedy. 

The responsibility of those who will tnderwrite the cost is beyond 
challenge, and the bill calls for its complete financing without cost to 
taxpayers in advance of the work. The plan has been indorsed by 
Secretary Mellon, who says it is “ workable.” 


The Colorado River project presents a bewildering array of questions 


of rights, international and Federal, interstate and State rights, 
corporation and individual rights, water rights and power rights, city 
and farm and community rights, all to be adjusted with due regard 
to precedent, not forgetting the march of progress and our obliga- 
tions to the future, but perhaps after all the greatest point involved is 
an ethical one. It would seem that those interested in making the 
Colorado River compact have been most fair and just, as all must 
desire, and tried conscientiously to make only such compromises as 
would injure none but would help all, to which we might add another 
example. When St. John saw in vision the beautiful river flowing 
from the throne of God, he seems not to have seen fences around it. 


It watered the ground on both sides and the tree which bore 12 man- 
ner of fruits every month, not privately claimed, and whose leaves 
the the nations. Beatific vision, but not impos- 
sible even for us; and we to be not recipients only but promoters. 


were for healing of 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PHrIurps]. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege on 


December 21, 1925, to address this body on the subject of con- 
stitutional innovations, and I then discussed the eighteenth 
amendment at some length. Our experience with Federal pro- 
hibition since that time has substantiated my position. Many 
people who were then its advocates are now seeing and saying 
that the eighteenth amendment was a misfit and a mistake, or 
are upbraiding the administration for its failure to enforce an 
unpopular and unenforceable law. Prohibition has become the 
paramount political issue of our time not only because it is a 
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symptom of a serious constitutional disorder, but also because 
it is a concrete manifestation of the rapidly increasing cen- 
tralization of government and concentration of unlimited power 
in Washington. I have received more than 800 unsolicited let- 
ters in regard to that speech, 78 per cent of which were favor- 
able. Most of the latter were from judges, lawyers, doctors, 
educators, political, social, and industrial leaders, men and 
women presumably capable of giving intelligent thought to age- 
long and world-wide problems—of which temperance is one. 
Very few of those who took exception to my position made any 
attempt to meet the issue in a reasonable, sensible, logical man- 
ner, but for the most part resorted to anonymous communica- 
tions, personal abuse, or absurd insinuations. In marked con- 
trast to these are hundreds of commendatory letters, which 
discuss the question in both its narrow and broad aspects with 
candor and moderation. It is becoming quite evident that those 
in the best position to observe conditions are in rapidly increas- 
ing numbers looking upon prohibition as one of the worst forms 
of intemperance, and many of its former proponents are no 
longer of the opinion that their personal habits should be made 
a matter for Federal concern simply because the licensed saloon 
was permitted to exist quite unnecessarily where it was not the 
lesser of two evils and to become a political and social menace. 
Just as rapidly as their prejudices yield to reason and con- 
science, the people are refusing to longer give their silent con- 
sent to a system that has resulted in the wholesale corruption 
of public officials and has been degrading, debasing, and debauch- 
ing to an alarming degree—a system that has made illegal, with- 
out eliminating, one of the most extensive businesses in the coun- 
try, the liquor traffic, so that those now engaged in it are left 
without any legal means of enforcing agreements or securing 
redress for a breach of faith, or for the breaking of an illegal 
contract, and, living in a state of anarchy, resort to violence and 
murder in order to protect their property and enforce the 
covenants of the underworld. 

My objective a year ago was to set forth clearly, concisely, 
and, where possible, specifically the evil consequences and po- 
tential perils of some of our constitutional amendments, es- 
pecially the eighteenth. My purpose in this address is to fur- 
ther demonstrate the inherent iniquity of Federal prohibition 
under the present state of the public mind and to suggest a 
practical method whereby we may extricate ourselves from an 
intolerable situation and muake it possible for us not only to 
regain speedily the ground that has been lost to the cause of tem- 
perance, but also to advance to the position we now would have 
occupied, had it not been for the rash and premature work of 
fanatical zealots. Therefore, I have introduced the following 
resolution, which is intended not only for the consideration of 
Congress, but also and more particularly at this time for the 
consideration of the people of the United States, because it is 
well known that arguments often change the opinions of legis- 
lators, but seldom their votes, and that it is public opinion 
that eventually determines the course of legislation. 
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Resolution 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution, in lieu 
of the eighteenth amendment thereto, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States: 


as 


“ ARTICLE — 

“The Congress shall have power to prohibit or regulate the manu- 
facture, sale, transportation, importation, and exportation of intoxicat- 
ing* liquors but the several States by this article are not deprived of 
any of their regulatory or prohibitory power.” 


Any proposition which contemplates an amendment to the 
Constitution or basie principles upon which our Government 
rests and in accordance with which laws may be enacted, rela- 
tions existing between the several States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment altered and the liberties of individual citizens ex- 
tended or restricted, should be submitted only after. careful 
consideration and the reasons therefor should be clearly and 
eandidly set forth. 

My proposition is to (1) abolish the eighteenth amendment, 
because it places Congress in a strait-jacket and therefore does 
not permit it to exercise its judgment in dealing with one of 
the most perplexing problems that has ever confronted man- 
kind; (2) grant Congress full power to regulate, restrict, or 
prohibit the liquor traffic throughout the United States, a 
power that it did not possess prior to the eighteenth amend- 
ment; and (3) not interfere with the power the several States 
now possess in regard to dealing as drastically with liquor 
problems as local sentiment may dictate, for Congress would 
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not be granted the exclusive power to legislate on them. Under 
the conditions herein proposed, some States would continue to 
prohibit beer, wine, and spirits; others might permit beer and 
prohibit wine and spirits, or permit beer and wine and pro- 
hibit spirits; or permit beer, wine, and spirits with or without 
ap alcoholic limit, provided in each case the Federal laws were 
more liberal than the State laws. Congress could make wet 
States drier than their own laws contemplated, but could not 
make dry States wet. The fact that Federal prohibition has 
not proved satisfactory now does not preclude the possibility 
that it may be advisable to try it again at some future time, 
and it is better to experiment with a law that can speedily 
be repealed or modified than with a constitutional amendment 
that contemplates carrying with it mandatory instructions. 
This would permit Congress to divert into the public coffers 
millions that are now creating a powerful and sinister bootleg 
aristocracy. It would permit Congress and the States to pro- 
vide those who want to drink, who will drink, or who must 
drink, with pure liquors, properly matured and made under 
sanitary conditions, without forcing them to turn their homes 
into distilleries, breweries, or wineries. This authority, if prop- 
erly exercised, would reduce the death rate and drunkenness 
and tend to restore order and respect for law, and permit the 
officers of the law to devote more time to the protection of 
life and property. It would permit Congress at any time to 
enact a strict prohibition law, if no better solution is found. 

It can not be gainsaid that the Protestant church people and 
the powerful political organizations identified or closely affili- 
ated with them hold the key to the prohibition situation, and 
no proposition, such as I have submitted, can be considered 
upon its merits unless or until the strangle hold they have on 
legislation is relinquished voluntarily or broken forcibly. It 
was the intention of the founding fathers to form a repre- 
sentative republic whose legislators were to be more than mere 
delegates selected to do the bidding of the mob or of powerful 
organizations, They were, indeed, to be representatives in 
the highest sense of the word, chosen because of their ability 
to legislate for the whole country; they were to be permitted 
to use and were expected to use their best judgment in the 
light of the exceptional opportunities that their experiences, 
their contacts, and their broadened vision would afford. To- 
day it would be political suicide for the representatives from 
many of the very districts which pride themselves upon their 
thorough Americanism to act in their truly representative 
capacity. 

There was a fear, almost a foreboding, in the minds of those 
who bequeathed our Constitution to a somewhat unappreciative 
posterity that it might become altered so as to fail to preserve 
the liberties of individuals, protect the rights of minorities, or 
observe the prerogatives of the sovereign States and thus fail 
in the primary purposes for which our Government was created, 
which were to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, cautioned us to: 
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* * 


resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, 
however specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system, and thus to undermine what can not be directly 


overthrown. 
Lincoln, in his Cooper Institute address, said: 


Now and here, let me guard a little against being misunderstood. I 
do not mean to say we are bound to follow implicitly in whatever our 
fathers did. * * * What I do say is that, if we would supplant 
the opinions and policy of our fathers in any case, we should do so 
upon evidence so conclusive, and argument so clear, that even their 
great authority, fairly considered and weighed, can not stand. 


Since the adoption of the Constitution 19 amendments have 
been added, most of which, although unnecessary or harmful, 
were nevertheless designed and intended to aid and protect the 
individual in maintaining the rights and liberties which had been 
secured in the course of age-long controversies and struggles 
against tyrannical despots, political autocrats, and religious 
bigots. 

The eighteenth or prohibition amendment is the only amend- 
ment that seeks to regulate or restrict the individual or invade 
his personal dominion, and, therefore, not only does it not har- 
monize with the other amendments but it is quite inconsistent 
with the spirit and intent of the Constitution as originally 
adopted. 

Neither did we heed the warning of Washington, nor did we 
proceed cautiously according to the advice of Lincoln, when we 
supplanted the opinions and policy of our fathers by transform- 
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ing the Constitution into a vehicle for carrying legislative 
material. 

The dire consequences that have resulted from the eighteenth 
amendment and the several enforcement acts relating thereto, 
and from the unprecedented extension of the Federal police 
power, have not been equaled or approached since the days 
when slavery was the disturbing issue. 

During the seven years of Federal prohibition there has in 
all probability been more law-breaking and more corrupting of 
public officials than in all our previous history, excepting, per- 
haps, lawlessness caused directly or indirectly by the Civil 
War. But more serious, perhaps, than the fact that increasing 
millions of our citizens continue to break the spirit or the letter 
of the prohibition laws and the fact that prohibition has cor- 
rupted a very large percentage of all officers that have come 
in contact with it, is the ugly mood and the defiant attitude of 
a large minority, if not an actual majority of our citizens to- 
ward these particular laws, together with their growing dis- 
respect for all laws, for all legislatures, for all courts, and for 
all rightfully constituted authority. 

When a people becomes lawless, the government becomes cor- 
rupt, which encourages greater lawlessness and, in turn, begets 
more corruption. Lawlessness that is created by unwise laws 
should be laid at the door of the lawmaker rather than at the 
door of the lawbreaker and can speedily be reduced by remov- 
ing the cause. Lawlessness that trespasses upon long-estab- 
lished and generally recognized rights and privileges may be re- 
strained to a large extent by developing the innate sense of 
honor and honesty, but when such lawless spirit manifests itself 
overtly it must be met by punishment commensurate with the 
offense or crime. 

When the duty of preventing alcoholic beverages from satis- 
fying a well-nigh irrepressible demand, inherited through gen- 
erations so countless that the knowledge of man runneth not to 
the contrary, was placed primarily upon the Federal author- 
ities, their machinery was strained to the breaking voint and 
many unforeseen conditions were encountered. 

The dignity and sovereignty of the United States were at once 
challenged by rum runners, who infested the high seas and 
lurked along the borders. The enormous quantities of alcohol 
necessary for the arts and industries promised a rich harvest 
to those who might succeed in diverting some of it to illegal 
purposes. The suppression of surreptitious manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages presented difficulties quite beyond 
the ability of the Federal Government to meet even by the 
expenditure of much money and the employment of many spies. 

In its attempt to prevent the importation of foreign liquors, 
forestall the diversion of industrial alcohol, and curb the manu- 
facture and sale of alcohoiic beverages, the officials or enforcers 
seem to have been constrained to resort to methods that have 
discredited themselves and lessened both at home and abroad 
the prestige of the Government they represent. 

When the Government secured a large portion of its revenue 
from taxes on alcoholic beverages there was little or no demand 
for industrial alcohol for beverage purposes, and whether it 
was denatured by adding wood alcohol or other poisons was of 
little consequence. When, however, the Government undertook 
to legislate alcoholic beverages out of existence, but was un- 
able to legislate a change in human nature, or in the appetites, 
the customs, and the habits of its citizens, it had no moral 
right to continue to place poison in alcohol which it was unable 
to prevent from being diverted to beverage purposes. When 
the Government created a previously nonexistent inducement to 
redistiill industrial alcohol it should have ceased immediately 
the use of poisonous ingredients. 

Recently the large number of deaths attributed to alcohol 
denatured by poison has caused much comment. Although 
Wayne B. Wheeler is reported to have made the callous state- 
ment that “the victims of poison aleohol have simply committed 
suicide,” all normal men must concede that such an expression 
could come only from one who either never possessed the rudi- 
ments of Christianity or from one whose fanaticism has com- 
pletely submerged the last flickering spark of humanity. The 
San Francisco News remarks: “ Many States in this country 
have abolished the death penalty even for murder. Wayne B. 
Wheeler would have the death penalty applied to any man who 
takes a drink.” 

The following headlines will indicate that there are extremes 
to which the Government can go only at its peril, even if 
backed by the generalissimo of the military arm of the Prot- 
estant Church: 

Legalized Murder.—Bridgeport (Conn.) Post. 

The Government a Poisoner.—Hartford (Conn.) 

Nietzsche-Wheeler.—Denver (Colo.) News. 


as Courant. 
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(D. C.) Herald. 
Moines (Iowa) 


A620 


Stop These Murders by Poisoning. 
Poisonous Alcohol Returns to the 


-Washington 
Limelight.— Des 


Capital 

Prohibition’s Poison Casualties.—Chicago (Jll.) Journal. 

The Death Penalty and Prohibition.—Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal 

Poisoning of Alcohol is Very Close to Deliberate Murder.—Baltimore 
(Md.) American. 

Poison, Uncle Sam's Gift. Soston (Mass.) Advertiser. 

Deadly Denaturing.—Boston (Mass.) Traveler. 

Wheeler an Insistent Poisoner.—Springfield (Mass.) News. 

Accessory to Crime.—Springfield (Mass.) News. 

Ineffective as a Deterrent.—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 

Barburous Law Enforcement.—St. Louis (Mo.) Star. 

Law Enforcement by Voisoning.—St. Louis (Mo,) Post-Dispatch. 

God of the Drys Insane.—Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle. 

Stop It Now !—Albany (N, Y.) Knickerbocker Press. 

Stop Alcobol Poisoning.——-Albany (N. Y.) News. 

Indefensible Albany (N. Y.) News. 

Murder by the Government.—Brooklyn (N, Y.) Citizen. 


Government Puts Poison in the Alcohol.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen. 


Do t* Nation’s Revenues Require Murders?—Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Standard Union. 

No More Poisoning.—Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 

Truly Infernal.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Times. 


Stop Poisoning the People!—New York Graphic. 


Kill to Cure.—New York Herald-Tribune. 

Halt the Poisoners.—New “ork (N. Y.) News. 
Suicide or Murder?—New York Eve ing Sun. 

No More Borgia Cocktails.—New York Telegram, 
Uncle Sam a ‘furderer.—New York Telegraph. 
The State as Poisoner.—New York Times. 

The Resort to Poison Mew York World. 


The Poisoner.—New York World. 
Government Murder Must Stop.—New York Evening World. 
Blind Fanaticism.- -Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 


A Black Chapter of Our History.—Cincinnati (Ohio) 


Government as 


Times-Star. 


The Protest Against Liquor Poisoning.—Philadelphia (Pa.) Public 
Ledger. 

Stop Poisoning American People Philadelphia (Pa.) News. 

Volstead and the Death Penalty.—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun. 

Cruel and Unusual Providence (R. I.) News. 

The Method of the Borgias Providence (R. I.) Tribune. 

Prohibition’s Death Penalty.—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 

Extra Legal Executions ?—Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 

The revelations of the poison methods apparently found 
necessary to enforce »>rohibition naturally have created little 
pulpit comment from those who fain would make men moral 
by law rather than by love, who haye replaced the cross of 
Christ with the policeman’s club, and who, to all appearances, 


rejoice more in sending their fellow men to the penitentiary 
than in drawing sinners to the church. The most superficial 
Lible student, or even the non-Christian, must perceive that 
the spirit that engenders prohibition and the spirit that should 


animate Christianity are decidedly antagonistic and quite irrec- 








oncilable. By what mental process the fanatical prohibition- | 
ist imagines himself to be a Christian or follower of Christ | 
would require an examination by a psychoanalyst. If he still | 
“follows in His train,” he is both limping and out of step and | 
has lagged so fur behind that he has lost sight of his Leader, 

Certainly not since the witches were put to death on Gallow’s 
Hill, at Salem, Mass., while Cotton Mather was _ assur- 
ing the faithful that it was God’s will, or perhaps not even | 
since the days of the inquisition, when the church forced the 
civil authorities to exterminate heretics, has the church ap- 


peared in a more unlovely, un-Christian attitude than since it 


started to wield the cudgel in its crusade for prohibition. 
Metephorically speaking, it has become drunk with power | 


and it is high time to inquire, “ What meat is this our Cx#sar 
feeds upon that he has become so great?’ The majority of 
people in this country are Christians in the sense that they 
either believe in Jesus as the Christ, an historic person of di- 
vine origin who, while He tabernacled among men, lived the 
purest life, taught the highest ethics, and spoke with the 
authority of the only begotten Son of God the Father; or 
they, rejecting the miraculous, believe that Jesus was quite 
human and, although of illegitimate birth, or at least born out 
wedlock, yet was a philosopher, a moral leader, a religious 
teacher without a peer, a man who not only loved mankind 
most deeply, but understood human nature most thoroughly. 
It will, therefore, be conceded that whether Jesus is divine 
or human, whether he is God or man, hundreds of millions of 
people throughout the world to-day recognize Him as the 
final, or, at least, as the highest authority in all matters per- | 
taining to human wants, weaknesses, and conduct. Jesus | 
“came eating and drinking’ and turned water into wine at the 





ol 





| uncomfortable in a 
| cent wisdom has provided another eternal abode where liberty 
| is restricted and prohibition unlimited—a place for everyone 
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marriage feast. That his wine was good wine, the best wine at 
the feast, and that Jesus established no precedent for prohi- 
bitionists such as Mohammed, Volstead, and Wheeler, is clearly 
indicated in the following passage: 


9 
v 
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When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that was made 
wine and knew not whence it was (but the servants who drew the 
water knew); the governor of the feast called the bridegroom and 
saith unto him: “Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine; and when men have well drunk, then that which is worse; 
but thou has kept the good wine until now.” 


True, other great and good Biblical characters took a differ- 
ent view of life. John the Baptist was an ascetic; but John 
confessed that he was not worthy to unloose the shoes of 
Jesus. Let not the orthodox lightly cast aside the teaching, 
the example, and the authority of Jesus. We read in the 
account of the Transfiguration that it was not Moses the 
law-giver, nor Elias who represented the prophets that Peter, 
James, and John were admonished to hear, but the voice from 
the cloud said: 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; 


Perhaps we can learn something of Christ's 
ward personal conduct that primarily concerns the accused 
individual. A woman taken in adultery was brought to Jesus. 
The law of Moses provided stoning for this sin. But when he 
said, “He that is without sin cast a stone at her,” none re- 
sponded, and he added, “ Neither do I condemn thee; go and 
sin no more.” 

The two points I wish to emphasize are that our Great 
Teacher and Exemplar certainly did not classify the making, 
selling, or moderate using of intoxicating beverages as an 
offense, and also that He was compassionate to a remarkable 
degree in dealing with those whose sins were primarily against 
themselves. He did, however, say: 

Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye lade men with burdens griev- 
ous to be borne. 


hear ye Him, 


attitude to- 


Perhaps it would not be taking undue liberty with the sacred 
Scriptures to paraphrase this sentence by substituting “ law- 
makers” for “lawyers.” Not only does the Bible state that 
“the Son of Man came eating and drinking,” but the account 
of the Last Supper contains the following stanza: 


But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father's 
kingdom. 


Evidently heaven is not a prohibition paradise. The irrec- 
oncilable and constitutional dry, beyond question, would be 
heaven thus visualized. Therefore benefi- 


and each one in his proper place, 

If it is to be the future policy of the Federal Government 
to correct personal morals, then we need a new amendment to 
prohibit the social evil and the sanction of those who presume 
to speak for the church and direct the affairs of the State to 
employ prostitutes, solicitors, spies—the scum of the lowest 
strata of society—and set traps to apprehend the unwary. 

In a statement from prohibition officials published January 
80, 1927, it is claimed that under-cover men are necessary for 
enforcement of prohibition, and I think the officials are fully 
justified in making this statement; but in order to prevent graft 
and blackmail by the wholesale it will be necessary to employ 
subunder-cover men to spy on the under-cover men and then 
some supersubunder-cover men to spy on the next lower in rank, 
and about the time the system is perfected the pressure and 
temptation would become too great for some of the directing 
officials and the whole system would collapse. 

No under-cover work is necessary that is degrading to those 
who may be assigned to perform it. The Government can not 
enjoy the respect of its citizens nor can its agents preserve a 
decent self-respect if they are directed or permitted to operate 
speak-easies in order to seduce people into breaking the law. 

For some time after the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment I was inclined to the opinion that it could and would be 
enforced, but for more than two years I have been of the opinion 
that it can not and will not be enforced. The purpose and 
intent of the prohibition amendment was to prevent the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages, and to equitably, impartially, and 
fully carry out this purpose would overthrow any administra- 
tion and speedily lead to the downfall of the Government itself. 
It would require billions of money and hundreds of thousands 
of spies, sneaks, snoopers, and smellers to prevent the farmer 
from making his cider and the city dweller from making his 
wine and his home brew. Seven years have demonstrated that 
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this Nation is undoubtedly strong for temperance, but does not 
want prohibition. 

The eighteenth amendment has been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting because— 


1. It causes crime and creates criminals. 

2. It is intemperate, intolerant, and intolerable. 

3. It does not insure domestic dranquillity, promote the general 
welfare, or secure the blessings of liberty, and, therefore, fails in 
three of the primary purposes for which laws and constitutions and 
governments exist. 

4. Its advocates testify to its failure when they demand more police, 
greater penalties, larger penitentiaries, bigger appropriations and addl- 
tional courts to enforce it. 


Many sponsors for prohibition have taken the position that 
with the passing of the present generation, and especially the 
speedy elimination of alcoholic addicts by means of poison 
liquor, the country will soon be free from drinkers for all time. 
Ilowever, the elimination of those having undesirable charac- 
teristics or characters certainly is not possible in 2,500 years, 
possibly not in 25,000, and certainly not in 25 years, or the 
space of one generation, as the optimists would have us believe. 
If, for example, elimination were simple and rapid, there would 
to-day be no prostitutes, for that class would have eliminated 
itself during the hundreds and thousands of years it has been 
known to exist. Their elimination would probably be more 
rapid than that of alcoholic addicts, because their occupation 
is abnormal, their environment unhealthy, they are peculiarly 
subject to disease, their average life is short, and they leave 
few descendants to inherit their inclination or moral infirmity. 
Nevertheless, regardless of handicaps that would seem to make 
survival almost impossible, we find that the law of supply and 
demand has not in this instance been abolished. It is just as 
impossible and, of course, impractical to eliminate the drinkers 
from the next generation by creating conditions that hasten 
their departure as it is to settle the social evil for all time by 
miuking disease more likely and life more precarious for those 
who everstep the bounds of virtue. Temperance, chastity, and 
morality should be implanted in the child at home, safeguarded 
in the school, and cultivated in the church. 

History teaches that the white race can not be indefinitely 
restricted either by the church or State, or by a combination 
of both. Notable examples are the conditions preceding the 
French Revolution and the overthrow of the Czar of Russia. 
The future welfare of civilization demands that individuals 
shall be given all liberty compatible with public and private 
safety. Liberty is a natural safety valve which, if properly 
set, will prevent a violent explosion. 

As before noted, the eighteenth amendment strikes the prin- 
cipal note of discord in the Constitution, yet the miilions who 
are inclined to disregard it and who have disobeyed its letter 
and its spirit have frequently been denounced as nullificators 
and traitors. What epithet should then be applied to those who 
disregard, circumvent, or defy other sections of the Constitu- 
tion? Article I, section 2, paragraph 3: 
= 
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Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States * * * according to their respective numbers. * * ® 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States and within every 


subsequent term of 10 years. 


No reapportionment of Members has been made since the 
census of 1920, and therefore some States have a smaller and 
some a larger proportion of Representatives than was clearly 
intended and provided for in the Constitution. 

The fifteenth amendment reads as follows: 


Section I. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Szc. II. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


I am not quoting these articles for the purpose of criticizing 
either sins of omission or sins of commission, but rather to 
show the inconsistency, the absurdity, the impudence of those 
who, having a beam in their own eyes, point to the mote in 
another's eye. 

Many people seem to be of the opinion that the present situa- 
tion can be remedied by modifying the enforcement laws with- 
out disturbing the eighteenth amendment. I have never given 
this method of procedure very careful thought, because I knew 
that during my tenure of office Congress would not seriously 
consider any such relief measure, and, furthermore, I am not 
at all sanguine that it would prove so much as a halfway suc- 
cessful method of dealing with our most serious domestic prob- 
lem. It is quite true that the Volstead law has proved a fail- 
ure of colossal proportions, and if it were repealed to-day the 
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evil forces it has set in motion would continue to operate be- 
yond the life of the present generation. Disrespect for law and 
its attendant corruption has become so widespread and so deep 
seated that it has well-nigh permeated every bone and sinew 
of our body politic, and therefore convalescence must be slow 
at best, and unless the condition is met promptly and fearlessly 
it may well be doubted whether normal health will ever be 
fully restored. In any event the eighteenth amendment should 
be abolished, because neither it nor any other sumptuary pro- 
vision belongs in the Constitution. 

Whether or not the prohibition laws can be sufficiently 
liberalized under the eighteenth amendment to automatically 
eliminate the bootlegger and prevent further contamination 
of public officials is a matter of opinion, but I do think the 
solution of our present difficulties can be best met by a 
Congress and the several States that are not unduly restrained 
or restricted by any amendment, so that legislation can be 
liberalized to the point where we can, with assurance of 
success, call upon the American people for better cooperation 
and reasonable observance, rather than follow out our present 
methods, which will eventually lead to military tactics and 
a reliance upon the sword to compel servile obedience. 

I wish to speak especially to those who take the position 
that the eighteenth amendment can not be removed or modified, 
for I believe that, unless prohibition is justified by its works 
to such an extent that a large majority in each section of the 
country will favor it, the eighteenth amendment will either 
be removed or modified or become more and more a dead 
letter. The promoters of prohibition, while admitting that 
large numbers of the people in all sections and a majority in 
some sections of the country are opposed to prohibition, claim 
that a majority of the people favor it, and therefore by applying 
the doctrine of majority rule cousider it a closed issue, unless 
or until a majority favor its repeal. They furthermore boust 
that a small minority of the people strategically located in 
not more than 13 States having few cities and a population 
of perhaps less than one-tenth of the total population of the 
United States can and will under any and al! circumstances 
keep the eighteenth amendment in the Constitution forever. 
It is quite true that the Constitution can not be changed as 
long as more than one-fourth of the States withhold their 
assent, but it is also true that a constitutional provision of a 
sumptuary nature, which is not self-enforceable, can not remain 
effective for any considerable length of time without the ap- 
proval and support of a large majority. Anyone who thinks 
otherwise knows little of history or human nature; neither 
does he comprehend the genius of our Constitution, the spirit 
of our institutions, the purpose of our Government, nor the 
necessity of having our Governmeiit respond to popular will 
if it is to remain a government “of the people, for the people, 
by the people,” a government “which derives its just powers 
from the governed.” If the Constitution is to be made an 
instrument whereby a minority can restrict the social liberty 
of the majority, it becomes the constitution not of a republic 
but of a tyranny, an oligarchy, a soviet. 

The Constitution strongly refiects one of the purposes that 
was in the minds of those who drafted it, which was to safe- 
guard the minority against the possible encroachment of the 
majority. It would be an anomalous situation, ridiculous if 
not so serious, for the minority to attempt to make use of powers 
that were primarily intended for its own protection, to coerce 
and suppress the majority. Certain provisions were placed in 
the Constitution for the express purpose of protecting a minority 
from the possible enroachment of the majority, and for the 
minority to attempt to use powers for suppression that were 
intended for protection would be both repugnant and reprehensi- 
ble. If the time should ever come when a considerable majority 
of the people decide that the eighteenth amendment is causing 
more harm than good, that the purposes for which it was 
enacted can not be realized, that it is enriching the bootlegger 
at the expense of the Public Treasury, common sense and a 
decent respect for humanity will demand that the liquor busi- 
ness be placed on a more satisfactory and, incidentally, on a 
revenue-producing basis; for the only other alternatives would 
be to continue to waste money in a futile attempt to enforce it, 
or follow the precedent which the unfortunate adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment forced the Federal Government to create. 
It will, I am sure, be generally conceded that a majority would 
not long permit a minority to unduly encroach upon what it con- 
sidered its vested rights or its individual prerogatives. 

In certain sections of the country the people refused to volun- 
tarily observe or obey the fifteenth amendment and it was 
found difficult to enforce. In time it became a dead letter 
wherever the local sentiment was strongly antagonistic to it. 
When it was determined that it was inexpedient, impractical, 
or impossible to enforce the fifteenth amendment, and that it 
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failed to “insure domestic tranquillity, promote the general wel- 

fare, and secure the blessings of liberty,” it would have been 
wise, as subsequent events have demonstrated, to have acknowl- 
edged the mistake and forthwith amended the article by per- 
initting each State to determine the qualifications of its voters 
in accordance with local conditions. Such action, no doubt, 
would have been taken had the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, like the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, deprived 
the Government yearly of several hundreds of millions of 
revenue, 

Many people in all sections of the country and most people 
in some sections of the country refuse to voluntarily observe or 
obey the eighteenth amendment, and similar to the fifteenth 
amendment, it has been found difficult to enforce. A better way 
to handle the liquor problem and its attendant evils can surely 
be found if more leeway than the cighteenth amendment permits 
is granted to Congress and the several States. 

We must not overlook the fact that neither the fifteenth 
amendment nor the eighteenth amendment is self-enforceable. 
At one time the Dred Scott decision was strictly in accordance 
with the solemn reading of the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court and was therefore, to all intents and purposes, as much 
of the Constitution as the eighteenth amendment is to-day. 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune then declared that the 
real and final interpreter of the Constitution was the people, 
and that their reading of the Constitution would be final. In 
this connection, it should be observed that later Horace Greeley 
was nominated by the Democrats for President of the United 
States. 

The prohibitionists having foreed the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial branches of the Government to go to 
unprecedented extremes in order to test out a theory that was 
foredoomed, if not foreordained, to failure, now heap abuse upon 
an administration that has leaned so far toward the side of 
prohibition that if it has not directed or condoned, it has per- 
mitted its enforcement agents to break the laws of the land 
many times for each conviction secured. In its efforts to drive 
the rum vesseis from the coast it has gone so far as to permit 
the foreign vessels, in direct violation of the law, to enter and 
leave our ports with stocks of liquor in exchange for an exten- 
sion of our search and seizure rights from the 3-mile limit to 
a 12-mile limit. Which simply means that in order to make pro- 
hibition more effective the administration has gone so far as 
to permit the law to be broken by some in order to facilitate 
the capture of others. 

in plain language, this is a permit to violate for a considera- 
tion, and serves to illustrate to what an extent prohibition has 
caused the resurrection of the old doctrine that “the end justi- 
fies the means.” Under these circumstances a call for law 
observance resounds like hollow brass or tinkling cymbal. 
While any criticism of the administration from prohibitionists 
is wholly gratuitous, those who have been railroaded to the 
penitentiary by hand-picked and, therefore, not impartial juries, 
those who have been jailed without a jury trial, those who 
have seen the autocratic powers of the judges reach excesses 
that bave been unknown since the days of Cromwell, those 
who have seen the prohibition laws extended so as to be quite 
consistent with the Dred Scott Decision, which was one of the 
factors in precipitating the Civil War, so that now a man may 
be compelled to act as policeman in order to prevent his place 
of business from being padiocked; these people and many others 
may have cause to criticize the administration, but not so the 
prohibitionists. Would that we had a James Otis to draw an 
indictment against the present methods invoked in behalf of 
prohibition, for it would make King George and his Tory co- 
horts look like petty pikers. Again, if Patrick Henry could 
arise from his grave, he would, upon seeing the States stripped 
of sovereignty, point his finger of scorn at Washington, at 
Madison, at Hamilton, and say, in effect: “I foresaw and fore- 
told what would become of your nice coordination of State 
sovereignty and Federal supremacy in the hands of some future 
generation that might look upon liberty as a free and unfading 
gift of the gods.” 

In referring to James Otis’s great 
Assistance,” President Adams said: 


speech on “ Writs of 


American independence was them and there born. The seeds of 
patriots and heroes * * ® were then and there sown. Every man 
of an crowded audience appeared to me to go away as I 
did, ready to take arms against writs of assistance. Then and there 
was the first scene of the first act of opposition, to the arbitrary claims 
of Great Britain. Then and there, the child Independence was born, 
In 15 years, i. e. in 1776, he grew up to manhood and declared him- 
self free. 

I do say in the nrost solemn manner, that Mr. Otis’s oration against 
writs of breathed into this Nation the breath of life. 


immense 


assistance, 
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A few sentences quoted from Otis’s speech will serve to show 
how nearly parallel the conditions that brought forth the 
Revolutionary War are to the conditions which the insane 
efforts to enforce prohibition have created in our day. To 
quote: 


Your honors will find in the old books concerning the office of a jus- 
tice of the peace precedents of general warrants to search suspected 
houses. But in more modern books you will find only special warrants 
to search such-and-such houses, specially named, in whicl’ the com- 
plainant has before sworn that he suspects his goods are concealed, 
and will find it adjudged that special warrants only are legal. In the 
same manner I reply on it, that the writ prayed for in this petition, 
being general, is illegal. It is a power that places the liberty of every 
man in the hands of every petty officer. * * * In the third place, 
a person with this writ, in the daytime, may enter all houses, shops, 
etc.. at will and command all to assist him. Fourthly, by this writ, 
not only deputies, etc., but even their menial servants, are allowed to 
lord it over us. What is this but to have the curse of “ Canaan” with 


a witness on us; to be the servant of servants, the most despicable of 
God's creation? Now, one of the most essential branches of English 
liberty is the freedom of one’s house. A man’s house is his castle, 
and whilst he is quiet he is as well guarded as a prince in his castle. 
* * * Customhouse officers may enter our houses when they please; 
we are commanded to permit their entry. Their menial servants may 
enter, may break locks, bars, and everything in their way, and whether 
they break through malice or revenge no man, no court, can inquire. 

Every man prompted by revenge, ill-humor, or wantonness to inspect 
the inside of his neighbor's house may get a writ of assistance. Others 
will ask it from self-defense; one arbitrary exertion will provoke 
another, until society be involved in tumult and in blood. 

1 will to my dying day oppose with all the powers and faculties God 
has given me all such instruments of slavery on the one hand and 
Villainy on the other, as this writ of assistance is. 

If the King of Great Britain in person were encamped on Bostoa 
Common, at the head ef 20,000 men, with all his navy on our coast, 
he would not be able to execute these laws. They would be resisted or 
eluded. 


It required men such as Otis to create American liberty, and 
it will require other men of like patriotism to restore it. How 
ridiculous King George would have appeared if he had appealed 
to men like Otis for law observance. Doubtless he would have 
been told that honor was in the breach rather than in the 
observance of such laws. 

When we approach the question of prohibition legislation, it 
is of the utmost importance that a distinction be drawn between 
that which is legal and that which is moral, between that 
which is possible and that which is expedient, between that 
which is practical and that which is impractical, between that 
which is temperate and that which is intemperate. The prob- 
lem that always has and probably always will be the most 
preplexing for statesmen in republics and democracies, is how 
to maintain a workable balance between law and liberty, and 
how to provide for the rule of the majority and at the same 
time compel or induce it to have a due respect for the minority. 
The founding fathers came about as near solving the funda- 
mental problems of government as was humanly possible, but 
we have found that an amended and mutilated Constitution 
no longer fully serves the purposes for which it was intended. 
If it is a legitimate function for the Federal Government to 
correct the personal conduct of its citizens in regard to the 
use of liquor, it becomes the possible duty for the Federal 
Government to enter further into the field of sumptuary legis- 
lation. To-day many people believe that dancing is demoraliz- 
ing, card-playing corrupting, theater-going sinful, golf a waste 
of time, hunting brutalizing, and that Sunday amusements 
interfere with church attendance. Therefore, given a few anti- 
leagues adequately financed at a time when there is a wide- 
spread wave of hysteria and it is not impossible that prohibi- 
tions will be extended, and logically extended, into the fields 
above mentioned. Such amendments once incorporated in the 
Constitution would add materially to the army of so-called 
criminals, nullifiers, and traitors, Furthermore, if the Federal 
Government intends to embark in earnest on a moral crusade, 
in order to be consistent, it must ban, bar, and outlaw every- 
thing that contributes directly or indirectly to moral delin- 
quency, and, of course, such a policy would lead to the con- 
fiscation and junking of all automobiles, or at least of such 
automobiles as are used by petting parties. 

How futile it is for the Federal Government to usurp the 
functions that properly belong to the State, the city, the county, 
the school, the church, the neighborhood, and the home. It 
will, I think, be generally conceded that the proper way for a 
majority to treat minorities is to meet them part way, as long 
as no principle is jeopardized and no demand made for the 
withholding of protection for life and property. Any other 
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course will lead to discord. Furthermore, the larger the 
minority the more nearly the majority should strive to meet it 
on a 50-50 basis. 

Upon the executive branch of the Government rests the duty 
of enforcing the laws, whether wise or foolish, popular or un- 
popular, but upon the legislative branch of the Government and 
upon those who inflame public: sentiment must be placed the 
responsibility for laws that unnecessarily create discord and 
dissension, that provoke enmity between neighbors, hatred be- 
tween sects, and hostiliiy between sections. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should permit harmony and concord to prevail between 
city and country, North and South, East and West by inter- 
fering as little as possible with local likes and dislikes, preju- 
dices, and preferences. 

Jefferson was a champion of the rights of the individual. 
Believing that it was just as possible to have a tryanny of the 
people as it was to have a tyranny of a king, he stated: 


Wherever the real power in a government lies, there is the danger of 
oppression. In our Goyernment the real power lies in the majority of 
the community, and the invasion of private rights is chiefly to be 
apprehended not from acts of government contrary to the sense of its 
constituents but from acts in which the Government is the mere instru- 
ment of the major number of the constituents. 


He believed in a minimum of government and a maximum of 
freedom and said: 


Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a single 
Government, I deem as an essential principle of government the sup- 
port of the State governments in all their rights, as the most compe- 
tent administration for our domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks 
ogainst antirepublican tendencies 


The Lincoln platform of 1860 contained the following plank: 


That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and espe- 
cially the rights of each State to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to 
that balance of power on which the perfection and endurance of our 
political fabric depends. 


In the light of recent history, we can but marvel at the wis- 
dom of those statements. ‘The wise men of the past rise up in 
condempation of the overthrow of State rights and the inva- 
sion of personal rights, and join with the experience of the 
present in denouncing Federal prohibition as the antithesis of 
Americanism. 

The whole political system becomes degraded when we re- 
move from the home community its control over the intimate 
affairs of life and concentrate enormous powers in Washing- 
ton. Questions are now decided by mass appeal, and the indi- 
vidual voter, being lost in the multitude, feels that his vote 
does not cout, and, in increasing numbers, ceases to take the 
trouble to vote. The futility of an individual attempting to 
counteract by voice or vote the effect of an emotional or mass 
appeal must be apparent to anyone who has observed the 
hypnotic influences of some of the present-day popular evangel- 
ists. Whether or not emotional hypnotism is justified in the 
realm of religion, it has no place in deciding the plain serious 
problems of everyday life with wh'ch governments must deal. 
Furthermore, when we look to Washington to. correct all our 
lis and lean on Washington for help in every time of need, 
we fail to develop adequate local leadership. The county, the 
city, the State, should be the real training ground and testing 
ground for statesmen. The Constitution and Federal statutes 
should not be cluttered with experimental legislation. 

That prohibition has had quite the opposite effect from that 
intended or expected is shown by the following table of gov- 
ernmental statistics covering the whole United States, which 
were compiled by E. Clemens Horst, San Francisco, Calif. 
The comparisons are between the years 1919, which was the 
year immediately preceding Federal prohibition, and the year 
1924, the last year for which statistics are available: 


United States deaths from 

Alcoholism, increased 14 times more than the increase of population. 

Gonorrhea, increased 2.9 times more than the increase of population. 

Syphilis, increased 0.7 times more than the increase of populatien. 

Auto accidents, increased 11.6 more than the 
population. 


times increase of 


Diabetes, increased 2.4 times more than the increase of population. 


tright’'s disease, increased 2 times more than the increase of 
population. 
Excessive heat, increased 14 times more than the increase of 


population. 
Homicides, increased 2.6 times more than the increase of population. 
Suicides, increased 1.7 times more than the increase of population, 
Illigitimate 
population, 


births, increased 2.8 times more than the increase of 
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Divorces, increased 3.8 times more than the increase of population. 


Federal penitentiary commitments, increased 8.8 times more than 
the increase of population. 

State penitentiary commitments, increased 7 times more than the 
increase of population. 

In States “wet” until Federal prohibition, increased 4.1 times 


more than the increase of population. 

In States “dry” before Federal prohibition, 
more than the increase of population. 

Arrests for intoxication, increased 10 
of population. 

Wine-grape acreage, increased 5.3 times more than the increase of 
population. 

Denatured alcohol released by United States Government, 
46.4 times more than the increase of population. 


11.2 times 


increased 


times more than the increase 


increased 


Due to the fact that medical science has, during the last few 
years, greatly reduced the percentage of mortality from venereal 
diseases and also that contraceptive measures have become 
more widely known, it is indeed remarkable that deaths from 
these causes and illegitimate births show a relative increase 
as compared with the population. This condition, in all prob- 
ability, is due to the dens of iniquity that have sprung up since 
the vendors and vendees of liquor have been driven farther 
and farther into the underworld. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently published a bulletin showing that 
the wine-grape acreage of California in 1919 was 97,000 acres, 
and in 1926, 156,000 acres. Prior to 1919, California produced 
practically all the wine grapes grown in the United States, 
but since 1919 a number of Eastern and Middle-Western States 
have entered or enlarged their field of wine-grape growing. No 
doubt the number of stills and the amount of high-powered 
liquor being produced at present in the United States is enor- 
mous, and I dare say that the time and expense involved in 
the manufacture of alcoholic beverages for home consumption 


approaches, or may even exceed that of the preprohibition 
days. 
So recent as February 21, 1927, the New York State Com- 


missioner of Health, Doctor Nicoll, suggested a national con- 
ference to consider the alarming increase of deaths from alcohol- 
ism and called attention to the fact that alcoholic deaths have 
risen swiftly since 1920 and that— 

for United States 


the whole 


registration area the rate in 1925 was 
over three and a half times what is was in 1920. 

Doctor Nicoll said that the records of one insurance com- 
pany reveal that alcoholism accounted for 2,270 deaths in 16,- 
000,000 insured policyholders in this country, while of the 
million policyholders residing in Canada only 25 deaths oc- 


curred from this cause. These figures indicate that the deaths 
from alcoholism in dry United States are more than five and a 
half times greater proportionately than in wet Canada! 

Is it merely a coincidence that the drink evil and crime have 
so greatly increased since preachers and paid-nrofessional re- 
formers have become our political bosses? Or does it serve 
establish as a maxim the vld adage, “ Shoemaker, stick to your 
last”? 

Inasmuch as the Christian religion is not a religion of nega- 
tion or prohibition and if the prohibitionists fail to recognize 
this fact and refuse to withdraw and form an anti-Christian 
but propolitical church, or if the church is not content to con- 
fine itself within its legitimate field. then it would seem that 
the natural result will be for those who believe in temperance, 
but consider total abstinence a matter for individual determina- 
tion, to gradually lose interest in the church and withdraw 
their support from the church, so that the church with its thus 
concentrated ignorance, intolerance, and bigotry would be left 
free to accomplish its own destruction. 

Many extravagant statements have been made as to the 
great benefits that the working classes have derived from pro- 
hibition and proof offered in the recital of individual cases and 
the increase in savings accounts. Most of these benefits, I dare 
say, are due to the passing of the licensed saloon, but the elimi- 
nation of the saloon was rapidly taking place before prohibi- 
tion, and its final passing was coincident with prohibition 
rather than entirely due to prohibition. Many of the individual 
cases that have been cited pertain, no doubt, to men and women 
of weak character and low mentality, who might almost be 
considered wards of the Government or of society; and, of 
course, the Government or organized society does not exist pri- 
marily or exclusively for the incompetent. The Government 
should, however, make it as easy as possible for every citizen 
to make good and not permit the unfortunate to suffer through 
neglect. 

The increase in the savings accounts may be due, in part, 
to Federal prohibition, but is largely because: First, a dollar 
to-day is equivalent to only 60 or T0 cents a years ago; 


to 


few 
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second, for some years past wages have been higher and work 
more plentiful than during any previous time in our history, 
caused by an abundance of capital and the restriction of immi- 
vration; third, a high tariff that has preserved our markets, 
the greatest in the world, for our own industries; and fifth, 
during the war the Government undertook through a most 
intensive campaign to educate the people in habits of thrift, 
which, no doubt, has had considerable effect on the number and 
amount of savings accounts. 

On the other side of the equation, it has been claimed, and 
seldom, if ever, denied by those in a position to know the facts, 
that drinking of hard liquor is far more prevalent than at any 
time in our history among the boys and girls of the so-called 
uppel This condition and the heretofore-mentioned 
graft, corruption, and disrespect for law are of serious conse- 
quence to the whole people, while the maintenance of prohi- 
bition is of serious consequence only to the bootlegger, the 
grafter, the blackmailer, the paid professional reformer, the 
politician who can hold his job without expense or effort so 
long as he votes dry, and to the prestige of the sponsors for 
prohibition, as well as to our friendly neighbors and hospitable 
hosts across the Canadian border. 

Drinking among the class of young people whom I have just 
mentioned may be more serious than is commonly supposed. 
Where promiscuous drinking of hard liquor prevails immorality 
is not likely to be unusual, and when those who are naturally 
expected to set a high standard are careless as to their per- 
sonal conduct, their bad example is widespread. 

No highly developed civilization such as we enjoy can be car- 
ried forward, or even maintained, by morons or by mediocres, 
however numerous or however well protected by a beneficent 
government. Obviously a dearth of leadership of proper quality 
and liberal quantity is most serious in a republic or democracy. 
When those who almost exclusively are capable of producing 
leadership fail to fulfill their mission, either because of dissipa- 
tion, indifference, refusal to assume responsibility, or neglect 
to reproduce their kind, the downfall of civilization is imminent. 


classes. 


Prof. William McDougall, of Harvard, who has a reputation 
second to none on Social Psychology, takes the position that— 
the upper social strata, as compared with the lower, contain a larger 
proportion of persons of superior natural endowments. * * * 

He says: 

Ilistory seems to show that in the rise and fall of peoples economic 

tors are of secondary importance; no advantages will save a people 
rom decay when it loses its natural superiority. The higher races 
and classes are using the resources of scientific knowledge to reduce 
the death rate of the inferior and the birth rate of the supe 
rior ~ + * 

Civilizations decay because they die off at the top, because they 
ease to produce in sufficient numbers men and women of the moral 
and intellectual caliber needed for their support a 

But there remains to be answered the all-important question: Is it 
possible by improved and extended education adequately to prepare the 
rising generations for the immense responsibilities they must bear? 


their innate qualities such as will enable them to rise to a level 
by the nd difficulty of the tasks that 


Are 


required increasing complexity 


will be laid upon them? Will the human qualities which have carried 
our civilization upward to its present point ef complexity—will they 
suffice to carry it further or even to maintain it at its present level? 
Does not progressive civilization, while it makes ever greater demands 
on the qualities of its bearers, does it not tend te impair, has it not 
always impaired the qualities ef the people on whom it makes these 
nereasing demands? 

Every human being, and therefore every community of human beings, 
every populace, inherits from its ancestry a stock of innate qualities | 
which enable it to enjoy, to sustain, to promote, a civilization of a 
certa degree of complexity As a civilization advances, it makes 
greater and greater demands on these qualities, requires their exercise 
and development in ever fuller degree, until it approaches a point at 


which its complexity outruns the possibilities of the innate qualities. At 


he same time it tends positively to impair those qualities, so that as 
the demands increase the latent reserves of human quality are dimin 
ished. Therefore, a time comes when the supply ne longer equals the 
demand. TI moment is the culminating point of that civilization and 
of that people, the turning point of the curve from which the downward 
plunge begi This wnward tendency may be gradual and difficult 
t liscern at first but history s to show that it is apt to be an 
Tea ing pl os ° 
The operation of the social ladder tends to concentrate the valuable 
‘ t of the whole nation in the upper strata, and to leave the lowest 


the finer qualities. 


or the 


trata de pleted of This provides the leadership and 
f 


ability required flourishing of national life in all its depart 
ments, and so far is good and beneficial. But the working of the 
social ladder has further and less satisfactory results. The upper 

rata, which contain in concentration the best qualities of the nation, 
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and which are capable of producing a far larger proportion of men 
fitted for leadership than the lower strata become relatively infertile. 
The causes are varied and complex, and in the main psychological; late 
marriage, celibacy, and restriction of the family after marriage are the 
main factors. This is not a new phenomenon or peculiar to any or a 
few countries. It is not confined to the topmost stratum. In Britain 
it has reached the skilled artisan class, the pick ef the wage-earning 
class. Meanwhile the lowest strata continue to breed at a more normal 
rate; the birth rate remains highest among the actual mental defectives. 
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In making Army tests the young manhood of the American 
people were divided into classes ranging from A to E. A men 
are of the grade which has the intelligence to make a superior 
record in college; B men capable of making an average 
record; C men rarely capable of finishing a high-school 
course. It is, of course, not that which has been acquired by an 
individual but the capacity for acquirement that is the import- 
ant factor in heredity. Our civilization obviously depends upon 
A men and B men, but they now comprise only 4 per cent 
and 9 per cent, respectively. What wili become of our civiliza- 
tion when these classes drop to 1 or 2 per cent? The A men 
and B men do not maintain their numbers, although popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing, and the lower strata are constantly 
becoming less capable of replacing the deficiency. Whether it 
is a matter of centuries or only of decades until this critical 
condition becomes acute, it is the preservation and propagation 
of the best prospects rather than the worst that should be upper- 
most in the minds of those who believe that ours is a Govern- 
ment, a civilization, a race worth perpetuating. 

Our future safety lies in the direction of more wholesome 
homes, typically American, well stocked with happy, healthy 
children nurtured and reared according to the best American 
traditions, rather than in prohibitions and restrictions which 
prevent the development of originality, independence, and indi- 
viduality—characteristics which were instrumental in our de- 
velopment and which are indispensable if we are to avoid decay. 

The passing of class distinction and the opportunity for all 
to obtain an education has opened the door for the cream of the 
working classes to enter the professional classes, which latter 
are relatively sterile Classes. Furthermore, the feminist move- 
ment and the higher education of women have resulted in mak- 
ing intellectual women disinclined to marriage and motherhood. 
To-day the professional classes, the intellectual classes, the 
people of superior natural endowments are numerically passing 
into a relative and probably an actual decline. Students of 
heredity and biology will agree that the constant drafting of 
the best from the lower classes will render them more and more 
impotent to supply the dwindling ranks of the upper classes 
and that the lower classes as a body can not in any measurable 
length of time fully replace those whose capacity is a result of 
severe selection, segregation, and intermarriage. 

If, therefore, prohibition is proving detrimental and demoral- 
izing to the comparatively few young men and women who are 
especially endowed by nature and who are essential for the 
udvancement—even the perpetuity—of civilization, then it must 
be condemned and discarded, regardless of all other considera- 
tions. 

It requires no argument, ouly a roll call of the great men of 
all time, to establish the fact that the best and brainiest of our 
race are and long have been prone to indulge in alcoholic stimu- 
lants and that their individuality is so strongly developed that 
they will not accept the edict of fanatics which seeks to sup- 
press it. Prohibition and the vile concoctions that accompany 
it are particularly demoralizing to and destructive of the health 
and lives of the potential leaders of the future, those on whom 
the white race must rely for advancement if it is to remain the 
dominant race. 

With respect to the common and ultimate good of all, nothing 
could be more shortsighted or fatal on the part of the Govern- 
ment than the adoption or continuation of any policy, whether 
it be political, social, economic, or industrial, that decimates 
the prospective potential leaders. 

The socialist who believes that man and all he possesses 
belongs to the state, and the master mind of big business who 
looks upon man as a mere mechanism, as well as the profes- 
sional reformer who pretends to believe for an honorarium that 
man can and should be remolded in accordance with a man- 
made pattern, may look upon prohibition with equanimity, but 
the individualist believes that the individual must be accorded 
the largest freedom of choice, compatible with the rights of 
others, if he is to develop the one all-inclusive, worth-while 
human trait—character. 

Professor Turner writes: 

The transformations through which the United States is passing in 
our own day are so profound, so far-reaching, that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that we are witnessing the birth of a new Nation 
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in America, 
States are coming to realize that the fundamental forces which have 
shaped their society up to the present are disappearing. * * * The 
old pioneer individualism is disappearing. * * * 


Prof. G. W. Burgess in his Reconciliation of Government with 
Liberty says: 


All parties are now declaring themselves to be progressives, and all | 


mean in substance the same thing by this claim, viz, the increase of 
governmental power over the constitutional immunities of the individ- 
ual, the solution by force of the problems of the social relations here- 
tofore regulated by influence, by religion, conscience, charity, and 
human feeling, the substitution of the club of the policeman for the 
crozier of the priest; the supersession of education, morals, 
philanthropy by administrative ordinance, - F's 

In the face of this consideration it is time, high time, for us to call 
a halt in our present course of increasing the sphere of government and 
decreasing that of liberty, and inquire carefully whether what is bhap- 
pening is not the passing of the Republic, the passing of the Christian 
religion, and the return to Cwsarism, the rule of the one by popular 
acclaim, the apotheosis of government and the universal decline of the 
consciousness of, and the desire for, true liberty. The world has made 
this circuit several times before. Are we making it again or is it only 
a step backward in order to get a better 
in the true direction? Let us hope it is the latter and make it so by 
keeping always consciously before us as the goal of political civiliza- 
tion, the reconciliation of government with liberty, so that, however, 
the latter shall be seen to be the more ultimate, shall be seen to be 
both end and means, while the former is only means. This is funda- 
mental in the profoundest sense, and there can be no sound progress in 
political civilization without it, 


At the rate we are now going we will soon arrive, indeed, 
if we have not already arrived, at a point in our history when 
we will have neither free speech nor free press, when property 
will be searched and seized without warrant, and when citizens 
who have incurred the ill-will of the dispensers of justice will 
be framed and jailed without trial. The disconcerting feature 
of the present situation is that every protest, every criticism, 
seems to be met by a diabolical attitude on the part of semi- 





It is with a shock that the people of the United | 


| is of more importance than prohibition. 
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Any condition created by environment, by example, by neg- 
lect, by teaching, by law or otherwise, that tends to undermine 
the moral nature, or offers great rewards for dereliction, or 
presents special opportunity to profit through bribery, graft, or 
blackmail, is a potential source of social sin, political pollution, 
and all the crimes in the category. 

It has been repeatedly stated by prominent men high in the 
councils of the prohibitionists that obedience to the Constitution 
If they are honest and 


| sincere in this declaration, then it is obviously their patriotic 
| duty to join with all other good citizens and purge the Constitu- 


and | 


tion of the eighteenth amendment. 

As to the morality of young people to-day compared with that 
of former generations opinions may differ; however, if we so 
much as mention suggestive movies and plays, automobiles, and 


| hip-pocket flasks it will be conceded that temptations, opportu- 


| nities, and inducements are greater now than formerly. 


foothoid for another advance | 


As to 
the extent to which bootleg liquor is used, the court records and 
alcoholic deaths indicate that conditions are bad and growing 
worse; and we must admit that heretofore no such opportuni- 
ties existed for profit through bribery, blackmail, and derelic- 
tion. As long as such statutes as the Volstead Act remain the 
law the door is wide open for the police to collect toll, the 
district attorneys to levy tribute, revenue and _ prohibition 


| agents to get their rake-off, judges to create a reign of terror- 


ism, and mayors and political leaders to apply coercion. Pres- 
ent laws and enforcement methods readily lend themselves to 
crime and corruption. ; 

If home brew is as prevalent, stills as numerous, and bootleg- 


| ging as general as is commonly supposed and conceded by many 


connected with prohibition enforcement, then the time, work, 
and expenditure of money directly and indirectly for liquor 
must now place a greater drain on our resources than was the 
case when the liquor business was legalized. 

The eighteenth amendment and its enforcement acts are the 


| culmination of the radical departures from the legitimate fune- 


public organizations who forthwith demand and usually force | 


a further extension of governmental powers. When Solomon 
died the people plead with Rehoboam for a lighter yoke. He 
answered them: “ My little finger shall be thicker than my 
father’s loins. And now whereas my father did lade you with 
a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke; my father hath chas- 
tised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” 
The sequel was a rebellion and a divided kingdom. It is not 
my intention to infer that the downfall or division 
Republic is imminent, but I do wish to call attention to the 
parallel between the young hot heads who advised Rehoboam 
to extend his authority over his subjects to the point of humili- 


| indorse bureaucracy, 


of the | 


ation and the advice of those powerful personages who would | 


have our Government, a free Republic, imprison, poison, and 
shoot its citizens for committing a so-called crime that was 
not even an offense under the harsh law of Moses. 


As a public servant I am disturbed with every manifestation | 


of unrest, resentment, or resistance to rightfully constituted 
authority and am especially interested in effecting a cure by 
removing the cause. During the last decade practically every 
candidate for public office has adopted the slogan.“ law enforce- 
ment,” but for any practical effect it has done no more to 
cope with crime than if they had written on a piece of paper, 
“neople should be good” and had then thrown the paper in 
the waste-paper basket. The direct and indirect cost of crime is 
variously estimated at from $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 per 
year. We now have more than 10,000 murders per year, and 
more than a hundred thousand murderers walk our 
daily, unmolested and unafraid. All over the country, 
average age of criminals grows younger. In one city, for 
example, the average of robbers has decreased from 28 to 
21 years, burglars from 29 to 21 years, and murderers from 
35 to 25 years. 

Many seek a solution by advocating merciless severity in 
dealing with a convicted offender, but experience has demon- 


the 


strated that undue severity defeats its purpose. When 12 
jurymen are placed in a position where they must either 
violate their oath or do violence to their human nature, to 


their inherent sense of justice, and to their feeling of mercy, 
one or more of them will refuse to become an instrument of 
persecution. While the criminal is glad to profit by our system 
of legal immunity, he is not the product of it. The remote 


fear of prison or capital punishment will not prevent the seeds 
of sedition against the moral aims of society from being planted 
and nourished in the child or youth of impressionable age. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to draft our prohibition laws and, 
incidentally, our white slave laws more adroitly if their express 
purposes were to encourage graft, bribery, and blackmail. 


Streets | 


| 
| 
| 





tion of our Federal Government, as set forth in the Constitution, 
as accepted by those who knew first hand the mind and purpose 
of its framers, and which with few exceptions was adhered to 
for more than 100 years. Prohibition laws take precedence over 
State rights, over individual rights, and have reduced the bill 
of rights to a scrap of paper. Those who sanction these laws 
When Congress passes a regulatory law 
it provides that an autocrat in charge shall have authority to 
enforce its provisions by providing rules and regulations which 
have the force and effect of statutory laws, and by much regu- 
lation we have all but become a clerk-governed people. Our 
rights will be restored only when all are impressed with the 
fundamental fact that the Government exists for the people 
rather than the people exist for the Government. 

Federal prohibition was proposed as a penacea, a cure-all, 
for all our ills, but after seven years of experiment we are 
dazed and dumbfounded. Seven years ago the liquor business 
might be likened to a fire fairly well under control. It was 
in plain view, its danger was apparent and understood, much 
water was being turned on it, and it was slowly dying. Seeking 
to destroy it suddenly a bomb was hurled into its midst, but 
instead of having the desired effect, the fire was scattered, and 
is now burning in the garret and garage, in homes, and behind 
hedges, in cellars, and secret places. The greater the evil that 
one considers liquor, the greater should be his condemnation of 
prohibition, because instead of confining it, restricting it, ex- 
posing it, regulating it, or prohibiting it, prohibition has scattered 
it. Its advocates do not now refer to their former predictions, 
but demand more police, greater penalties, larger penitentiaries, 
bigger appropriations and additional courts in order to en- 
force it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, at the recent conference of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington a brief but interesting paper was presented 
by Dr. J. M. Doran, head of the technical section of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue on the industrial alcohol problem. I 
desire to place that in the Recorp, including a letter which it 
contains, to which I direct special attention, from the National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Co. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the article by Doctor 
Doran. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent to extend his 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me, 
I present the following article by Dr. J. M. Doran: 


PROBLEM 


The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
remarks in the manner indicated. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


It is quite difficult to a few words the complete scope of 


the industrial alcohol problem, 


give in 


All informed people know that alcohol, 
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chemical, hé 
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are beneficial to mankind. The public 
hazy notion of the widespread neces- 
The of alcohol for rubbing 
of alcohol in winter to keep radiators of 
is about the extent of the ordinary per- 
There may be a vague understand 
other but unless the person himself is 
with manufacturing enterprise, extent 
its industrial use hardly appreciated. The 
organization, however, are presumably well 
aspects of the problem of alcohol control, 
it will not amiss to point out briefly the course of events of 
the development of the use of alcohol for other than be erage purposes. 
alcohol was known and used as a chemical 
medicine for the last two or three centuries. The 
high-proof alcohol, however, an industrial raw 
a development of the last 65 years. In the 
said to have been a development of the last 
taken hold of it has taken hold 
other natural products and forces, and has gradually developed 
This work has been going on during all the 
up its battle for the elimination 
beverage. The two movements to a 
often lacked understanding of each other’s 
it is becoming clearer that both converge toward a 
namely, the elimination of and the upbuilding 
helpful and beneficial. 

It was early apparent to those who gave the matter study that the 
first real test of prohibition enforcement in this country would come 
when the overhanging supply of preprohibition liquor was exhausted 
and pressure was brought to divert a part of the large supply of indus- 
trial alcohol that was continually moving to commercial activities. 
This problem has been intensified in the last two years and has passed 
through several distinct stages. First the large proportion of alcohol 
that was released for industrial purposes went out in a pure state, tax 
paid. This alcohol offered a ready field for operation of crooks. All 
that was was the addition of water and a little flavoring or 
coloring in order to make the mixture salable as whisky or gin or some 
other spirituous liquor. This difficulty was met in part by the intro- 
duction of many specially denatured formulas, which reduced the 
ssary distribution of pure alcohol to a comparatively small figure. 
countered by starting distilling plants and so-called 
which had comparatively little difficulty in de- 
naturing these formulas. This was followed on the part of the Govern- 
ment by a tightening up of the permit system under which these special 
formulas were This tightening up process has been con- 
tinuous over the last year and a half, with a result that large supplies 
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| knowledge of all of these ramifications. A denaturant might be ideally 
adapted for one use and likewise of no value in a thousand other 
applications. It may be very good for certain purposes but be of 
only limited supply. 

In all of these special problems there arises the general considera- 
tion that the denaturing substance must render the alcohol unfit for 
beverage purposes, must be adapted to the lawful use for which the 
alcohol is intended, must not be easily removed by illegal manipula- 
tions, and above all must in a broad sense be a material which may be 
used with a reasonable degree of protection to the general public. 

The chemists of the Prohibition Unit are continually addressing them- 
selves to these problems. We are in the middle of what seems to us a 
worthwhile enterprise and do not intend to relax our scientific work 
in the slightest degree. On the other hand these difficulties which we 
have always ourselves known and acknowledged, but which from time 
to time only come to public attention, are a part of the day's work, 
and I ask that the membership of this organization exercise toward 
the problems, with which we ccntend, the same degree of patience 
| that has marked their own particular efforts during the past 52 years 


FEBRUARY 


To illustrate the stand taken by industrial interests against 
the demand to weaken the Government policy of denaturing 
industrial alcohol I will read a letter from the National Paint, 
Oil & Varnish Association, one of the largest trade groups in 
the United States, which speaks for itself. The letter follows: 





NATIONAL PAINT, OIL & VARNISH ASSOCIATION, 
INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL COMMITTER, 
New York, January 26, 1927. 
To the Epiror: 

There is being sent to you under separate cover United States Senate 
Document No. 195, entitled “ Denaturization of Industrial Alcohol.” 
In it the Secretary of the Treasury submits a comprehensive statement 
on the subject, which industrial users of that commodity heartily 
indorse. 

Denatured 
prohibition. 
free raw 
purposes, 

The tremendous progress of chemical 
during the past 20 years would not have been possible without an 
ample supply of cheap industrial alcohol. It has been available to 
foreign competitors for nearly three-quarters of a century, and con- 
stituted the very foundation of their achievements in the development 
of fuels, dyes, munitions, solvents, and countless other commodities. 
In the World War the production of industrial alcohol was rated by the 
Allies as one of the “ key” industries. 

The agitation for the elimination from industrial alcohol of proved 
efficient denaturants' is based upon the monstrous proposition that the 
Government should abandon formulas favored for over two decades by 
lawful business interests because, perchance, criminals may succeed in 
diverting the product to beverage ! The principal object of 
attack seems to be methanol (wood alcohol), which chemists the world 
over unite in proclaiming as the ideal denaturant. The present satis 
factory formulas in the manufacture of paints, oils, varnishes, 
polishes, and innumerable other articles of commerce call for pure 
alcohol denatured with methanol, 

Those who argue that industrial alcohol should be made less impure 
are, in effect, asking that the Government go into partnership with 
criminals in breaking its own laws. Expressed differently, they would 
glorify lawlessness at the expense of Icgitimate industry. 

All that the situation requires is for the Government to apprehend 
and punish the bootleggers who make illegal use of an indispensable 
commercial necessity. 

We bespeak your editorial comment in support of our attitude. 

Yours respectfully, 


alcohol was authorized in 1906, nearly 14 years before 
It furnishes the arts and sciences with an essential tax- 
material which has been made unfit for use for beverage 


industry in this country 


purposes 


used 


H. S. CHATFIELD, 
Chairman Industrial Alcohol Committee, 
National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association. 





Mr. CRAMTON. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. TrLson having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Green of Iowa, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 17291, the second deficiency bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend the remarks I made to-day and include 
in it some correspondence in connection with that speech. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
Is there objection? 


| indicated. 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. I am not going to object, because 
of the example set at the other end of the Capitol in giving 
consent to what we ordinarily would object to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


7 


_ 


CONGRATULATIONS ON PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp a telegram from the citizens of McCloud, 
Calif., congratulating the President of the United States on his 
speech of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram is as follows: 

McCLoup, Cauir., February 22, 1927. 
Ilion. HARRY E, ENGLEBRIGHT, 
$58 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Out here on the western frontier of the Nation many of your con- 
stituents, including McCloud High School students, have heard the 
wonderful address on Washington by our President. May his message 
and the realization of Washington as the guiding star of the Republic 
be an inspiration to our citizens and lead them to a deeper sense of 
civic responsibility. 

WwW, 


THE PATRIOTIC EDUCATION OF OUR YOUTH 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
reprint in the Recorp an address that 1 made on the school 
republic, with a few brief additions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the ReEcorp. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
under leave granted me to extend my remarks, I wish to dis- 
cuss the school republic, as originated by Wilson Gill, the 
unique veteran educator, for the building of our boys and girls 
into patriotic, efficient citizens. 

I recently came across this wonderfully practical moral and 
civie force in its inspiring operation. 

As a means for the stabilized protection of our Government 
under the Constitution of the United States it should rank far 
above the Army and the Navy combined if put to work daily 
in every school in America. 

As a means of protection against banditry and every other 
form of criminality it should almost put out of business the 
police foree, the courts, and the prisons. 

It is well calculated to check crime and the development of 
disloyalty to the ballot at their very source, 

All of this, of course, is defensive and preventive, but, on the 
other side, it is constructive of good character among the whole 
people. 

It is loyalty and the golden rule in action. 

It visualizes the highest goal of civilization. 

President Roosevelt wrote of this plan: 


W. MARTIN. 


Nothing could offer higher promise for the future of our country. 


President Harding wrote: 

If proper interest can be developed, it ought to be productive of very 
valuable public results, and I hope that may be possible. 

President Coolidge’s secretary has written: 

President Coolidge will give careful consideration to this matter. 

DR. FRANK CRANE INDORSES THIS PLAN 

Dr. Frank Crane has written many editorials on the school 
republic, and says that— 

It is the biggest idea in the world. 

Rev. Dr. 
wrote: 

If our dream of the Kingdom of God on earth is to be realized, and 
it can be realized, we must begin with the boys and girls. But how 
shall we begin? There is no practical way except Mr. Gill's plan. 


Charles Stowe, son of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Mr. Gill says: 


Autocracy in the schools must be replaced by training in democracy ; 
and if that had been done as soon as the Constitution was adopted, it 
might have prevented the Civil War, it would certainly have saved our 
people many millions of dollars, and the present distressing conditions 
could never have developed. 

Democracy can be made fully suecessful by a people who, as a whole, 
live in accord with the golden rule, but not otherwise. “Do to others 
them do to you” is the magic key to the highest 
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The greatest problem of civilization throughout all the ages 
has been how to get the people of every nation to put the golden 
rule into operation in their daily life, and Mr. Gill declares 
further : 


This problem has been solved, and through it practically all the dif- 
ficult problems of human contact and condiict have been solved in the 
homes, in education, at the mines, in the industries, between individuals, 
and between nations. 

It will make an end of war. Peace can not come by enacting laws, 
either national or international. It can come through improving the 
character of all individual men and women and in no other way. 

It will enable all persons, while children, to develop fine and strong 
character. 

COMPELLED WITHOUT EXPERIENCE 


“As the twig is bent, so the tree is inclined.” Children are 
compelled without experience or information to determine what 
their adult life shall be, and at best it is apt to go far astray; 
but when the way shall have been found to induce all of them to 
be guided by the golden rule, they will be able to build good, 
firm foundations for their adult life. They will develop pure, 
stalwart, conquering character. 


THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC IS THE WAY 

This wiil render all schools more efficient for every good pur- 
pose. It will at the same time give the teachers better pay and 
reduce the cost of maintaining the schools. 

Naturally, then, it will greatly reduce the cost of maintaining 
prisons, courts, and police and reduce the people’s loss of prop- 
erty through theft and other dishonesty. 

Our Government has used this solution in Cuba, among the 
Indians, and in Alaska. It has been sanctioned by several gov- 
ernments and put into operation in several countries. 

What is the solution of this greatest of all problems? It is 
simplicity itself, very easy to put into operation, and a daily 
joy to all concerned. It is to give the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, under instruction, to citizens all through 
their school life instead of having them wait till they are 21 
years of age. 

The process is called the school republic. 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE AWARD 

The famous old scientific society, the Franklin Institute, 
awarded Wilson Gill, the inventor of the school republic, the 
Elliott-Cresson gold medal, which is their highest honor. The 
trustees of the medal fund refused to deliver the medal. They 
said: 

This is a spiritual matter and not a discovery or an invention. It 
is not practical or tangible. It is neithe® science nor art. The insti- 
tute has no right under its charter to make an investigation of such a 
matter, 

The institute brought suit in the Philadelphia court of 
common pleas. 

The case was heard by a bench of three judges. It was in 


court six months. The decision of the court declared that child 
citizenship in the school republic is spiritual, and both a dis- 
covery and an invention, that it is practical and tangible, and 
both science and art, and that the Franklin Institute has the 
right to make such an investigation and to award the Elliott- 
Cresson gold medal, and the trustees were ordered to deliver 
the medal. 

The presiding judge said: 

In addition to this official decree, my associates on the bench wish 
me to state our further private opinion, which is that so important a 
matter was never before submitted to the institute for 
and it is probable there never will be again. 


investigation, 


CIRCLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THE CHILDREN’S CIRCLE 


Mr. Gill describes the status and of the school 


republic as follows: 


processes 


The Government of the United States can be likened 
circles, the first of which is that of the National Government. Within 
48 State circles. Inside of these are those of counties and 
Inside of the city circle is that of the school board, superin 
tendent, principals, and teachers. The last circle the governing 
the children. This circle, our country and every other country 
except Cuba and Argentina, is an autocracy of which the teacher is the 
This has been and is tolerated by the ignorance of statesmen 


to a series of 
this are 
cities. 


e 


is OL 


in 


monarch. 


and educators, and is the basis of most of the crime and disloyalty in 
our country and cther lands. By means of the school republic this 
evil is rectified. Though the school republic is the smallest and last of 
the circles, it is the most important of all, as this is not only real 


government and its citizenship actual and true American citizenship, 
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but it determines the character of the citizenship in all of the other 
circles, 

If apy one of the circles inside of the national circle fails to main- 
tain order and to protect the rights of. American citizens a larger circle 
may invade a smaller one, as was the case when President Cleveland 
sent troops into Chicago and quelled a railroad strike, and Gov. Ruth 
erford B. Hayes sent State troops into Cincinnati and quelled the court- 
hou riot In the same way the teacher may invade the school 
republic if the child citizens fail to maintein the required order. This 
practically never happens, as the children are most eager to have 
the advice and help of the teacher. 


school 


under observation and 
as real as that of their parents, and as 


Although tizens of the republic are 


instruction, their citizenship is 


has been said, is more fundamental. 
SUPREME HUMAN LAW 
The Constitution of the United States is the supreme human law of 
government aud of conduct for every American citizen from birth till 


death. Our Government ought to recognize this and to protect its citi- 
zens in their rights as such, while they are too young to know that 
they have any rights and too weak to protect themselves from the igno- 
rant and autocratic tyranny that is forced on them. It 
should require of every school over which it bas any authority to treat 
American citizen in it as an American citizen and not as a help- 


subject of a monarchical school government. 


demoralizing 


every 
less child and 


WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD DO 
The Congress of the United States should go as far in this matter as 
it has the right to go; and if it has not the right to defend itself and 
the rights of the little citizens in the schools of the State, then the 
State legislatures and the governors should do whatever is necessary to 
get rid of monarchy in the schools, which demoralizes the morals and 
the loyalty of its people to the ballot. 


The Congress of the United States should not delay its recog- 
nition of this great invention; nor should it lose ar unnecessary 
day in giving the advantages of it to our people and to the 
world. 

The engineer who set about to invent a means to solve this 
great problem strikingly makes the following claims: 

Trouble at the mines, antagonism in the industries, prevalence 
of crime, the horrors of war, and the failure of education to 
conquer these enemies of the human race can be solved by a 
discovery and invention so simple, so easy, so practical and 
inexpensive, and so full of common sense that it is in the reach 
of this Congress to understand it without discussion and to put 
it into operation immediately in our country—and by our 
example, in every other country—-for the peace and general 
welfare of all mankind, 

This builder of citizen patriots further declares: 


AUTOCRACY IN THE SCHOOLS 


Autocracy in the schools, the monster whici’ has deveioped with our 
gre s | stem, is destroying the foundation of our Government 
and is gnawing at the vitals of civilization 

This 1 1 matter for consideration by statesmen and the people and 
only secondarily by educators, except as they, too, are responsible 
citizens 

Tue AMBPRICAN RevOLUTION Is Not COMPLETE 
TUIRD ACT 
(This will complete the Revolution) 

Between the end of the War of the Revolution and the con- 
vening of the convention to make a constitution for the gzovern- 
ing of the people, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, 
ing remark in one of his speeches: 


Chet s nothing more common than to confound the term “American 
Revolutior with that of the “American war. 

rhe American war is over, but this is far from being the case with 
tl Am Revolutior 

(1) On tl mtrary, nothing but the first act of the great drama is | 
closed It remains yet 

(2) To establish and perfect our new forms of government; and 

(3) To prepare the principles, morals, and manners of our citizens for 
these forms of government after they are established and brought to 


per fection 


The first 
by the surrender 
treaty of peace 

rhe second act was completed by the adoption of the Consti- 
tution by the thirteen States. 

The third act of the American Revolution has searcely begun, 
though nearly a century and a half has passed since the com- 
pletion of the second act. 

The Constitution up a -ew kind of government, founded 
on principles which are totally different from those which were 
ever the basis of any government in the Old World. 


of the Revolution, as we have seen, was ended 
of Lord Cornwallis and the signing of the 


act 


set 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, made the follow- | 
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To make this new kind of government fully operative and 
successful, it was and still is necessary that the whole people 
should adopt “ principles, morals, and manners” such as had 
never been adopted by the people of any nation on earth, and 
have not yet been adopted by the people of our Nation. 

The American Revolution will never be successfully ended 
and the Constitution of the United States become fully opera- 
tive till this shall have been attended to, 

Putting into constant practice by children in and out of schoo! 
hours “the principles, morals, and manners,” to which Doctor 
Rush refers, is the only possible way to make the Constitution 
completely operative, and by which it ean be made safe and 
permanent. This is “the third act of the American Revolv- 
tion,” and the process is called the school republic. 


THE PEOPLE NOT THE EDUCATORS 


The citizenship of the people is, or should be, as much a part 
of the Government ‘of the United States as is the Congress, the 
Supreme Court, or the Army or the Navy, yet it has never been 
prepared to perform its functions efficiently or intelligently as 
a part of the Government, although the maintenance and de- 
fense of the Government is dependent on this arm of the Govy- 
ernment as much as upon the Congress and the Army and the 
Navy. No other branch of the Government has been so entirely 
neglected and so unprepared to perform its proper functions. 
THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC OFFERS THE REMEDY—WHAT 


IS THE GILL METHOD? 


It is the same citizenship, rights, duties, spirit, and practices 
applied before the age of 21 as is desirable after the age of 21, 
under encouragement and instruction by the regular school 
teachers, by the plan made by Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
and their coworkers and embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Any vital, permanent improvement in civilization must rest 
on an improvement in the habits and character of the whole 
people. 

This method has been producing good results for a quarter 
of a century. 

Is it not time that American citizenship should be approved 
and adopted by all schools? 

It is practically impossible to reform the habits of a great 
body of adults. 

Now that the public-school system is rapidly developing 
throughout the world, it is entirely practicable to enable the 
children from the very beginning to form the habits which are 
necessary for universal peace, honesty, cleanliness, health, kind 
ness, and cooperation for every good purpose. 

Mr. Gill believes that this work among the children can not 
be accomplished by the old-fashioned academic method alone. 
To this must be added, he says, the taboratory method by sub- 
stituting democratic governteut for ‘he monarchial or absolute 
authority of the teacher. 

In the work for universal peace, without disparaging any- 
thing that may be proposed, it is evident that however valuable 
any particular endeavor, or all endeavors together may be, they 
can never accomplish their full purpose until there is added this 
element of forming the habits of morality (which is peace) by 
the laboratory method, beginning with fhe youngest children in 
the schools and keeping it up through the individual's entire 
school life. 

How the school republic can be introduced into every school 
is told in the following words by Mr. Gill, its inventor: 


ORGANIZING WHOLE SCHOOL 


I organize the whole school as a national democratic 
the spirit of the Constitution of the United States, which is friendship 
and kinduess, and expressed by the golden rule, and by the plan mace 
by Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and their associates, and em 
bodied in the Constitution. All the pupils, from the eldest to the young 
est, have equal rights. 

I explain to the children assembled, with more or less explicitness 
according to their age and other circumstances, some conditions in our 
country which need correction, such as that which is exhibited by the 
fact that in the Harding election 26,000,000 of our people voted and 
27,000,000 were disloyal to the plan of the Constitution to the extent 
that they failed to vote. 

I make it as clear to them as I can that there can be no true loyalty 
to our Governnrent and to our flag except through a daily life of friend 
ship and kindness such as is expressed by the golden rule. I tell 
them that there can be no reasonable hope that they will after the age 
of 21 live in the spirit and by the plan of the Constitution of the 
United States unless they do so before then, while they can have the 
help of their teachers and schoolmates. Then I say, “All of you who 
wish to begin your citizenship this minute and to help organize your 
school as a little American republic, in the spirit and by the plan of 
the Constitution of the United States, raise your right hands—high as 
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republic, in 


you can, 80 that I can see how you are voting.’ 
unanimously in favor. The request, “ high as you can,’ 
their interest. 

Then I have them raise their right hands again and repeat after me a 
pledge of loyalty to the Constitution: “I solemnly promise that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of the United States and that I 
will perform the duties of my American citizenship to the best of my 
knowledge and ability.”’ 


THE 


They invariably vote 
* is a factor in 


ALL KNOW CHARACTER OF EVERYONE IN THEIR CLASS 

The children, except the youngest, have been living together in their 
classes for years, and each one knows the moral and intellectual strength 
of every other one in the class without stopping to consider. This fact 
makes it possible to organize very rapidly. It is not necessary to 
ballots or to have nrore than one candidate at a time. 

When this work was begun in 1897 we did not know these facts, and 
the process of organizing was tong and tedious. For various reasons, it 
is desirable to make the process of organizing as simple and short as is 
compatible with a clear understanding by the children. If one 
elected unanimously, or by an evident majority, no time need be wasted 
in taking a negative vote, or by making any other unnecessary moves, 


just because they are customary. 


use 


is 


ELECT A PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


to raise 


of the 
mishap—w hich 


I ask those who are ready to name some one for president 
their right hands. A few hands are raised, and TI call 
older pupils for a nomination. To guard against any 
is not apt to oceur—I ask the principal if he approves. Almost invari 
ably he replies to the effect, “It could not be better.” If it is the 
principal who is organizing, of course there would be no question. 

Many times I, a stranger, can not understand the name of the nominee, 
and to save time, I do not wait to find out, but “All in favor, 
raise your right hands.” Almost invariably she or he is unanimously 
elected. In just a twinkle the vice president is elected in the same way. 
Before the voting I have the candidate come to the front so the little 
ones of the kindergarten and first and second grades may see who the 
candidate is. 

Immediately I administer the oath of office to the president and vice 
president, the the pledge of loyalty, except that the word 
takes the place of the words “American citizenship,” 


on one 


say: 


same as 


office ”’ 


PRESIDENT APPOINTS OFFICERS 


Instantly the president, with the approval of the principal, appoints 

a chief justice, secretary of state, secretary of general welfare, and four 
ral traffie officers. The vice president says to the assembly, acting 
as the congress of the republic, “ The president has appointed 
to be the chief justice. All in favor raise your right bands.” 
Generally, all the right hands go up, and the vice president says, “Ap- 
The other officers are appointed in the same way, and they 
In future elections, ballots and 


proved,” 
imnrediately take their oath of office. 
all desired formalities may be used. 

SCHGOL 


ORGANIZING A ciry 


While they are still assembled, the pupils of one classroom are organ- 


ized as a typical American city, with a mayor, president of the city 
council, all of the children being the council to make regulations for 
their own conduct and to approve the appointments of traffic officers 


and commissioners for every good purpose that can be found. A judge, 


three clerks—city clerk, clerk of council, and clerk of court—and a 
sheriff to attend to the decrees of the court are elected This can gen 
erally be accomplished in from three to five minutes and serves as a 
pattern for all the other rooms in the building. 
CHARTER OF THE ScHoon Crry 
PREAMBLE OR KEY 
This charter is granted and accepted with the understanding that 


spirit of the Constitution of the United States is expressed by the 


Lilt 


olden rule; that all laws and processes of government must be in 
accord with this spirit; that voting judicially in every election by all 
who have the right to vote is necessary for the full developing of 


civilization according to the plan of the Constitution; that life habits 


are begun and developed in childhood; that responsibility accepted 
ind discharged under competent instruction is the most forceful edu- 
cational means that exists; that a principal problem of moral and 


civic training is to provide responsibilities to be carried by the pupils; 
that to provide that all who will have the right to shall 
habitually, loyally, and judicially, it is desirable, if not necessary, that 


vote do so 


the habit shall be started in early childhood and developed and con 
firmed throughout the school and college career; that teaching is a 
chief function of most of the transactions of human life, and should 


be taught practically from the beginning to the end of every person's 
educational that frequent repetition of right thoughts and 
is a necessary element in producing right habits and good 
character, 


course ; 


actions 


ARTICLE I, NAMB, TERRITORY, CITIZENS, POWERS 
SecTION 1, The object of this school city to train the 
in the practice of the golden rule, independence of character, 


OBJECT 


citizens 
teach- 


is 
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ing, cooperation for every good purpose, and all duties of ciUizensbip 
in school, at home, and everywhere. 

Sec. 2. The name of the 
jority of the citizens at the 
after as convenient. 

Sec, 3. The territory of this school city 
of the district in which the pupils live as is not otherwise provided for. 

Sec, 4. All individuals who are or shall pupils in this 
division shall be citizens of this school city, with equal 
If two or more divisions occupy the same room, but at different 
each may be a separate school city 


determined by a ma- 


is adopted, or as soon 


shall be 
charter 


school 


time 


city 
this 
is the school, and so much 
be achool 
room rights 
times 


Sec. 5. All citizens shall make the following pledge of loyalty: “I 
solemmly promise that I will support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, and that I will perform the duties of my American 


citizenship to the best of my knowledge and ability.” 
Sec. 6. Citizens shall have the right to nominate 
make laws for their own conduct, and to work 
interruption, 
Citizens shall have the 
provide for themselves textbooks 
badges for themselves and their officers. 

Sec, 8. It is the duty of the city to protect the rights of all citizens 
and promote the general welfare, and of citizens to practice the golden 
rule and to be obedient to every lawful authority. 


officers, 
without 


and 
and 


elect 
to play 
unlawful 

Sec, 7. 


be 


school 


to 
and 


shall 
the 


but 
to 


right, 
relative 


required, 
republic 


not 


Sec. 9. The city shall have the right to make, to enforce, and to 
adjudicate laws. 

Sec, 10. Term of office is one month, unless otherwise provided An 
officer shall not be reelected to the same officer for two whole terms 
in succession. 


See, 11 
shall be held, whose term of office shall continue through the vacation, 


and until their successors are elected. 


Before the close of each school year, an election of officers 


Sec, 12. The teacher is not a citizen or officer of the school re- 
public, but instructor, guide, and friend, whose authority is not 


changed by the granting of this charter, and whose sanction is needed 
to validate every action of the school city. 
11. 


There shall be a 
decide what Is right and what 
council to preside over the meetings of the city 
shall be members of the council. Except among chil- 
write, there shall be elected a clerk of the council, a 
and a clerk of the court. 
and any officers that the 
the citizens to be appointed 


ARTICLE OFFICERS, NOMINATIONS, ELECTIONS 
laws are obeyed, 
president 


council. 


the 


that 
is wrong, and a 


Section 1. to 
to 


city 


mayor ROE 
a judge 
of the 
All the citizens 
dren who can bo 
city clerk for the executive department, 
Sec. 2. There health, police 


shall elected by 


mav be other 


council authorize to be or 


the 


Sec. 


by nrayor. 
There 


Scouts, Campfire Girls 


of Red 
Youth, -Children 
manufacturing, 


departments 
Knights of 
suvings bank, 
industrial, educational, 


Cross, Boy and Girl 
of the Revolution, 
publishing, 
patriotic, 


be 


may 
Citizens’ Clubs, 
ind 
philanthropic work. 


Set t 


games, 
and 


Good 
athletics, other social, 
make the 


office : 


Every officer shall following affirmation before 
entering the of “I solemnly promise that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of the United States and that 
I will perfornr the duties of my office the of my knowledge 


ibility. So help me God.” [Required by United States law.] 
Ill. 


upon duties his 


to best 
ind 


ARTICLE READERS 


Secvion. 1. The mayor shall appeint five readers who shall lead 
all the citizens in reading slowly and thoughtfully once each week on 
different days, the following documents: First reader, Preambles of the 
Constitution of the United States and of this Charter and Code of 


Conduct, Monday ; second reader, Ten Coramandments of American Citi 
zenship, Tuesday; third reader, Deciaration of Principles, and The Big 
Tdea in the World, Wednesday; fourth Pledge Loyal 


Citizenship and It Can Be Done, Thursday ; liternational 


reader, 
fifth 


gest oO! 


reader, 


ledge and The Good Citizens’ Creed, Friday 
ArtTiccte IV. Datry READINGS 
PREAMBLE OF THE CONSTITUTION 
We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure donrestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 
Cope or CONDUCT 
CHAPTER I—CONSTRUCTION AND PROHIBITION 
SecTion 1. “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 


ye even so to them.” All laws and regulations must confornor to this 


law. 
Do no wrong to any one, 
Order 
tor 


Sec. 2. Peace, order, and cooperation must 


be waintained, 


every good purpose 
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Anything which disturbs the order in halls, classrooms, or in any 
place within the jurisdiction of this government is prohibited. 
The expression of good, pure, kind, and constructive thought 
encouraged, 


Sec. 3 
must be 
Anything which is 


living 


rude, immodest, 


is prohibited, 


profane, impure, 


nkind to any creature 


Cleanliness 


4. Cleanliness, neatness, beauty, and orderly appearance must 


ouraged 
nyvthing orderly 


detracts and 


prohibited. 


which from the neat appearance of 


community is 
Health 


encouraged. 
our 


and actions must be 
the healthful 


ful conditions 
Any 


munity is prob 


detr from condition of 


bited, 


Public 


thing which icts com- 


and private property 


6. Protection of private and public 
rference must 
Anything which 

is prohibited 
Sec. 7. All reasonable protection shall be 


glass is prohibited. 


property from theft, injury 
be encouraged and enforced. 


interferes with 


or int 


murs, destroys, or property rights 


given highways. sreaking 


CHAPTER II-——DUTIES 


call the attention of 
violation of the laws. 


1. Every citizen is in duty bound to 


this Government to all known 


. ¢ 
rities ol 


CHAPTER Ill PUNISHMENTS 


SecTION 1 any law of this Government shall 
not less than a reprimand and not greater 
the rights of citizenship. Punishments must 
be inflicted to discourage wrongdoing, not to produce unhappiness or 


disgrace 


citizen violating 
punishment 


withdrawal of 


Any 
be subject to 


than the 


Src, 2. No punishment shall be carried into execution before it has 
en upproved by the teacher or principal of the school, and then it 
be put into effect promptly. 


THE Goop CITIZEN’S CREED 
(By Frederic R. Kellogg) 


To be good citizens of the United States and of our school republic, 


WE MUST KNOW 


First. That the Government of our Nation, our State, and our city is 
ir Governinent 
Second. That we 
ranch of our 
Third. That we can not 

we, the people, make it so. 
Fourth. That graft in 


are responsible and are bound to 


honest, 


see that every 
intelligent. 


any kind unless 


trovernment 


is good, clean, and 


expect good government of 


any form is a blow against the 
democracy 
Fifth. That we must 


Sixth 


see to it 
must obey all 
valid 

That the Constitution of the United States is the supreme 
government and of conduct for American 
death 


that good laws are made. 
That we laws, whether we like them or not, as 
long as they 


Seventt 


are 


law of 
till 


mmMan 


} every 
from birth 


citizen 


Wr MUST VOTE 


First 
Second 
Third. 


in every election for which we are qualified. 


For honest persons only. 


For ablest and best persons only 
WE MUST FIGHT 


First 
Second 


Graft 
Every 


and dishonesty in every form, 


kind of disloyalty to the Constitution and our form of 
government 
rhird. 


Fourth 


The habit of n 


The 


glecting to vote. 
idea that citizens need to obey only such laws as they 
approve 


I 
Fifth. That 
others will see 


the thought that if we neglect our duties as citizens, 
that our Government js well carried on. 

Sixth. Stupidity in carrying on public business, 

Seventh. Wastefulness in spending the people’s money. 


WE MUST VENERATE 


fhe memory of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, and of all 


rue American patriots 


WE MUST LOVE 


Our country’s flag, the symbol of 


Constitution, 


the golden rule, which is the spirit 
f 


of our as well as the law of God. 


INTERNATIONAL PLEDGE 


We, the new citize ns, 
have our world at peace 
We wish for health, happiness, 


manners, good morals, and good fortune, 


builders of the world of to-morrow, wish to 


all people and intelligence, good 


impolite, or 


life of | 
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We join hands from land te land and promise te do our best to serve 
the world, each in our own abiding place, each in our own, dear country, 
and all together in the children’s international state, and to help 
support and develop this movement in every way in our power. 
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PLEDGE OF LOYAL CITIZENSHIP 


Recognizing in some measure how great a privilege it is which has 
been granted to us that we shall be trained as responsible citizens of a 


| democratic Republic under the Constitution of the United States, rather 


than as irresponsible subjects of a monarchy, we solemnly promise that 
we will be loyal, obedient, and faithful to every branch of our Govern- 
ment from that of the United States of America, and our State or other 
established government, to our own local school republic, and to all 
authority that is lawful; that we will endeavor to make good laws 
and to obey them; that we will use our best judgment in choosing 
officers; that we will perform the duties of office to the best of our 
knowledge and ability when chosen to any office ; that we will encourage 
and help our officers without reference to the way our individual votes 
may have been cast; that if summoned to appear in court we will 
comply and give every reasonable assistance to enable the judge to 
discover the truth and to arrive at a just decision, whatever our rela- 
tion may be to the case; that we will abide by the judgment of our 
court when approved by the teacher or other authorized adult officer of 
our school; and that we will, to the best of our ability, perform faith- 
fully all the duties of citizenship. 
THE BicGusT IDEA IN THER WORLD 
(By Dr. Frank Crane) 


The school republic is the biggest idea in the world. 

It is the last word in democracy. 

It is the very root of democracy. 

It is that without which democracy can not persist. 

I believe in democracy, as the best product of the slow growth of 
evolution. It means the redemption of the race. 

Jesus Christ was its first great exponent, and America is its most con- 
spicuous example. 

Democracy means self-government. 

Democracy is a thing that has to be learned. It does not come by 
nature. Therefore the place to begin is in the public school. 

It is much more important that children learn how to govern them 
selves, to obtain in lawful ways what the majority of them want, to 
select their own governors and obey them, to understand voting and 
take an interest in politics, than that they learn how to bound Uruguay 
or do sums in arithmetic. 

As it is at present, children are trained in little aqutocracies. 
when they graduate from school they despise polities, 

The remedy is to teach democracy from the very kindergarten, so that 
the children coming out of the school will be experts therein. 

Every school ought to be a republic. School children should be taught 
self-government Every school should be a little United States and not 
a little imperial Germany. 

The only reforms that are permanent steps forward are those that 
begin in the schoolroom, 

Humanity advances through its children, not through its adults 

Train children in self-government! 

Train them in citizenship! 

Make every school in the United States a hotbed of democracy. 

That is your answer to nine-tenths of your problems, moral, economic, 
and civil, 


Thus 


IT CAN BE DONE 

Somebody said that “ it couldn't be done,” 
But he with a chuckle replied, 

That “ maybe it couldn't,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he'd tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done—and he did it! 


Somebody scoffed: “ Oh, you'll never do that— 
At least no one ever has done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he'd begun it. 

With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done—and he did it! 


There are thousands to tell you it can not be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with qa bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “can not be done ’—and you'll do it. 
Epagar A. GUEST, 
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Let nothing discourage you; 


never give up! 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
} 
Thou shalt love good with all thine heart, for this is the law of 
God and a necessary condition of successful democracy. 
II 
rhou shalt obey the Constitution of the United States, for it is 
the supreme human law of government and conduct for every American 
citizen from birth till death, 
Itt 
Thou shalt do to others as thou wouldst have them do to you, for 


this is the law of God and the spirit of the Constitution, 
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Iv 
Thou shalt live in accord with the Constitution in childhood, in the 
same way that is desirable in adult life, for child life is the real life | 
and determines what adult life shall be. 
v 
Thou shalt vote in every election for which thou art qualified, as 
this is necessary for the defense of our Government. 
vi 
Thou shalt assist in making good laws and in enforcing them, as 
long as they are laws, whether thou likest them or not, as this is 


necessary for the preservation of our Government. 


vil 
Thou shalt assume responsibility, whenever practicable, for responsi 
bility is the most forceful means of education which exists. 
Vill 


rhou shalt learn to teach, for this is salesmanship, which is a neces- 


sary element of successful life. 
Ix 
Thou shalt not say unto any child, “ Thou art a@ tattletale; tell on 
thine own s.lf, but not on others,” for this foolish phrase protects 
and develops criminal tendencies and causes the prisons to overflow 
with criminals, 
x ° 
Thou shalt not tolerate graft or any other form of dishonesty, as 
this is a deadly enemy to civilization; and 


Thou shalt fight the enemies of our country and of our civilization. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The spirit of love and helpful kindness is in all normal young chil- 
We must help them to this for 
their own welfare and happiness and for the good of all. 

All must work together to end of tyranny 
of every sort, to put restraint upon all that 
couragement to all that is good, and to maintain equal 
and special privileges for none. 

We are responsible citizens, and the flag of our country is our symbol 
of all mankind. We want 


dren. encourage and develop spirit 


of crime 
wrong, give 
rights for 


make an and 


is to 


en 
alt 


of service and cooperation for the good to 


be true to the citizenship of our country, and will show our love and 
loyalty by our industry, our efficiency, our friendliness, by looking on 
the bright side of things and not on the dark (except to help correct 
them), and by our good works. 

Our country asks us to live for her and the good of all, and so to 
live and so to act that her citizenship and her Government shall be 
pure, her officers honest and efficient, and every part of her territory 


safe and fit for the best of men, women, and children 


Our country asks that we cooperate with our brothers and sisters 
in every land to make an end of tyranny and crime and advance the 
cause of good will, good manners, and best conditions in our homes 
and neighborhoods and throughout the world, 

ENEMIES 

These are the chief enemies: Failure to obey the golden rule: graft 
and dishonesty of every kind; the habit of neglecting to vote; the 
idea that citizens should obey only such laws as they approve; the 
thought that if we neglect our duties as citizens others will see to it 
that our Government is well carried on; stupidity in public affairs; 
and, worst of all, monarchy in school administration or Government, 
which develops disloyalty to the Constitution and fosters criminal 
tendencies, 

ARTICLE V 

Section 1. This charter having been granted by competent author 
ity, and accepted by a majority of the citizens, takes effect imme- 
diately. 

Date — 


’ Mayor. 
, Tear her. 
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am sure that my thoughtful colleagues and all others who 
have studiously followed this remarkable compendium of patri- 
otic, civic, and ethical principles of faith and action, as laid 
down by Wilson L. Gill, who has given three decades of his 
noble life to the founding of the scheol republic, will agree 
that seldom, if ever, has the Conecressionat. Recorp carried to 


the public a richer contribution to the basic building of our 
national life. 
School boys and girls should be encouraged to study and 


assimilate these principles with even more eagerness than they 
do to their daily lessons. 

Having spoken myself to over 4,000,000 students in school 
since I got off the bed, where I stayed for seven years, teaching 
them to stand up and repeat the daily motto of my life, “ Let 
nothing discourage you; never give up,” I feel that I now have 
for the youth of America a new impact of inspiration for them 
to become builders and guardians of the Nation through the 
thrilling constructive influences of the school republic. 

Verily. there is no material out of which to grow intelligent, 
patriotic citizens except boys and girls; and teachers, parents, 
and preachers have the biggest job on earth building citizens 
for time and eternity. 


THE WORK 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxp on the work of the Bureau of 
Commercial Eeonomics. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the Bureau of Commercial Keo- 
nomics has its offices at No. 1108 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the service it renders is valuable indeed. It 
furnishes free film service throughout the country. I can per- 
sonally testify to the value of visual instruction. I recall that 
in Illinois a number of years ago, when it became necessary to 
amend the constitution of Illinois in order to permit the build- 
ing of a waterway connecting the Chicago Ship Canal with the 
Illinois River, in connection with others, I made a campaign 
throughout that State, using a set of pictures I made myself, 
showing scenes along the waterway commencing with the Soo, 
extending all the way down through the Lakes, the canals, 
the rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and then across the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama, insisting in the speeches I 
made that the Lakes to the Gulf deep waterway commenced 
with the Soo and ended in the Pacific Ocean. I made 


OF THE BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS 


over 


| 200 speeches, using slides constructed from the pictures I had 


made myself along the entire route. 


We carried the proposition 
by a majority of 750,000 votes, and I have been advised all 


| over the State that this visual presentation of the subject as- 


sisted materially in carrying the proposition. 

During the session of Congress now drawing to a close the 
completion of the deep waterway from Utica to the mouth of 
the Illinois River out of funds contributed by the Federal Govy- 
ernment was authorized and construction will soon commence. 


| The Illinois waterway connecting the Chicago Ship Canal with 


| of 


| COTps 


the Illinois River, at an expenditure of $20,000,000, is now being 
built by the State of Illinois, and in two years and a half the 
entire waterway will be completed from the Southern terminus 
the Chicago Ship Canal to the Mississippi River. I there- 
fore firmly believe in visual instruction, and it gives me great 


pleasure to indorse the educational work now being accom- 
plished through the medium of free films by the Bureau of 


Commercial Economics. 

Representatives should avail themselves of this free film serv- 
ice, both personally and for their constituents, to learn of our 
great industries of America, its resources, and the way the Gov- 
ernment is spending the taxpayers’ money. 

The Bureau of Commercial LKconomics during the last season 
has shown its invited guests of Congress and the diplomatic 
films of Germany, Egypt, Latvia, Austria, Belgium, 
United States territory, Samoa, and of Newfoundland, and they 
have many additional new subjects ready for release. 

The House of Representatives and the Senate, as well as 
the members of the diplomatic corps and official Washington, 
have had the opportunity and privilege during the present ses- 
sion of Congress of attending the series of diplomatic evenings 
given by the Bureau of Commercial Economics at the Carlton 
Hotel in Washington, when American or foreign films have been 
shown and eminent speakers of the foreign Governments or 
our own have given us the latest information pertaining to the 
subject presented. 

The Bureau of Commercial 
nary service to the people of the entire United 


Economics renders an extraordi- 
States. Its 
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films, gathered from all parts of the world, entirely educa- | 


tional in churacter, are available to any responsible organization 
simply for the carrying charges. If the organization is able to 
afford the very low membership fee or make a donation to the 
carrying on of the work, well and good, If the organization is 
unuble to do more than pay the carrying charges, the films are 
sent free, us evidenced by this letter I quote: 
CANEY CREEK COMMUNITY CENTER, 
Caney Creek, Ky. 
Ixar Miss Boeos: This settlement has been in your debt for the 
joy of light and moving pictures—the latter have literally brought the 
world into this wilderness. * * ® The picture machine that you 
und Doctor Holley secured for us is still doing excellent service. It 
was scorched through our fire, was almost thrown out the window of 
the booth, and though it doesn’t shine outwardly any more, yet it 
brings light to the souls of these deprived hill folks. 
Yours sincerely, 
ALICE SPENCER GEDDES LLoyD. 
For nearly 
to the American people by means of films and speakers—free. 


That this service is deeply appreciated is proven by the thou- | 


sands of letters that the bureau has received from institutions 
and organizations who have used its service and who are most 
wholehearted in their praise. 

For the information of the Congress I here enumerate a list 
of cities and towns where this bureau’s speakers have addressed 
important clubs, educational institutions, civil organizations, 
and so forth, in the last six months. I have listed the cities, 
not the number of times lectures have been given in each place: 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL BCONOMICS 
{Partial list of cities served with speakers and films during 1926] 
Arkansas: Fort Smith, 


Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hartford, Middlebury, Naugatuck, Norwich, 
Storrs, Torrington, South Willington, and Waterbury, 
Delawar Wilmington, 


District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: Lake Worth, Longwood, Miami, Orlando, and West Talm 
Beach 

Georgia: Atlanta. 

Illinois: Alton, Blue Island, Cairo, Champaign, Chicago, Decatur, 
Danville, East Aurora, Evanston, Jackson, Joliet, Kewanee, Normal, 
Oak Park, Ottawa, Peoria, Peru, Princeton, Quincy, Rockford, Rock 


Island, Springfield, Urbana, and Virden, 
Idaho: Pocatello and Roxburg. 


Indiana: Elkhart, UWammond, Indianapolis, Gary, Kendallville, 
Lafayette, La Porte, Muncie, Richmond, and Terre Haute. 

lowa: Ames surlington, Cedar Rapids, Council Bluff, Davenport, 
Dubuque, Eldora, Fayette, Fort Dodge, Grundy, Harlan, Iowa Falls, | 
Lamoni, Manchester, Marsballtown, Muscatine, Sheldon, and Spirit 
Lake 

Kansas: Emporia, Horton, Kansas City, Manhattan, and Ottawa. 


Kentucky ; Covington. 
Maryland: Annapolis and Baltimore. 


Massachusetts: Attleboro, Beverly, Boston, Brockton, Danvers, Dor- 
chester, Fall River, Fitchburg, Holyoke, Lexington, Lowell, Malden, 
Melrose, New Bedford, Newtonville, Rowley, Springficld, Watertown, 


and Worcester 

Michigan: Adrian, Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Grand 
Ifaven, Grand Rapids, Marquette, Midland, Pontiac, Saginaw, St. Louis, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Watersmect, and Wyandotte. 

Minnesota: Austin, Bemidji, Duluth, Ely, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Tracy. 

Montana: Belgrade, Big Timber, “illings, Bozeman, 
Lodge, Dillon, Missoula, and Whitehall. 

Missouri: Independence, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 

Nebraska : Lincoln, and Omaha, 

New Hampshire: Keene, Newport, Portsmouth, and Wolfeboro. 

New Jersey: Atlantic City, Camden, Edgewater, East Orange, Glass- 
iloboken, Jersey City, Lakewood, Maplewood, Montclair, Newark, 
Perth Amboy, Orange, Riverside, Riverton, Rumson, 
frenton, Union City, and Weebawken. 

New York: Albany, Auburn, Aurora, Binghamton, Brooklyn, 
Chatham, Clinton, Cohoes, Dobbs Ferry, Dunkirk, Elmira, 
coner, Fulton, Lockport, Medina, Newburgh, New Rochelle, 
New York City, Ogdensburg, Oneonta, Oswego, Peekskill, Philmont, 
Plattsburgh, Port Jervis, Poughkeepsie, Richmond  Iill, 
Rochester, Rome, Troy, Unadilla, Watertown, 
and White Plains 

North Dakota: 

Ohio: Akron 
Cuyahoga Falls, 
Philadelphia 
Wooster 

re 


Faribault, Mankato, 


Butte, Deer 


Glendive, 


Freemont, 


boro, 
Newton Summit, 
Buf- 
falo, Fal- 


Geneseo, 


Potsdam, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Fargo, Grand Forks, and Valley City. 

Ashtabula, Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Elyria, Findlay, Hiram, Kent, Lima, Lorain, New 
Sandusky, Springfield, Steubenville, Zanesville, and 


Portland 


son: 


14 years the bureau has been bringing the world | 


)o 
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Allentown, Ambridge, Bethlehem, Bustleton, Easton, 
treenville, Hummelstown, Jenkintown, Lancaster, Leb 
Hiaven, Mansfield, Meadville, Mont Alto, Mt. Pleasant, 
Munhall, Myerstown, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pottstown, Punxsu 
tawney, Reading, Roxborough, Scottsdale, Sharon, Uniontown, Warren, 
Washington, West Chester, and Wilkes-Barre. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket and Providence. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Huron, and Springfield. 

Tennessee: Jackson. 

Vermont: St, Johnsbury. 

Virginia: Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, Hopewell, Richmond, Sweet 
jriar, and Winchester. 
| Washington: Wenatchee. 
| Wisconsin: Appleton, Beloit, Bloomer, Delavan, Eagle River, Elis- 
| worth, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Janesville, Kenosha, La Crosse, Manito- 
woc, Menominee, Milton, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Racine, 
Stoughton, Superior, Waupaca, Wausau, and Whitewater. 


Sheboygan, 


A real service can be rendered by calling attention to the 
work of this bureau; all communities should enjoy the benefits 
of its service. This bureau renders a purely altruistic service ; 
it is operated without profit through the unflagging zeal and 
self-sacrificing efforts of its director, Dr. Anita Maris Boggs, 
|} and its dean, Mr. Randolph M. Boggs. 

The real purpose of the bureau is to teach men and women 
and children all over the world to think, to compare, to judge 


in the light of full knowledge, and to realize that under 
all appearances—all external differences—there is a funda- 


mental unity of humanity. As the Greek poet, Aristophanes, 
wrote during the Peloponnesian War— 


From the murmur and sublety of 
another 

Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning, 

And mingle again the kindred of the nations in the alchemy of love, 

And with some finer essence of forebearance 

Temper our minds. 
Aristophanes Peace. 


suspicion with which we vex on 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bill of the following title, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 15547. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes. 

BILL PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 10485. An act for the relief of William C. Harllee, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
now adjourn, 

| The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 1 
minute p. m.) the House adjourned until to-movrow, Thursday, 
February 24, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. move that the House do 


Speaker, I 


COMMITTEE H=UARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of committee hear- 
ings scheduled for Thursday, February 24, 1927, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several comniittees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the further development of agricultural exten- 
sion work between the agricultural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of the act entitled “An act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories which may pro 
vide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, 
and the United States Department of Agriculture (H. R. 16295). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


Public buildings bill. 

COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare a 
medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions commemo- 
rative of the services, sacrifices, and patriotism of the American 
women of all wars in which the United States has participated, 
| which was the inspiration of their sons and daughters in 
| carrying on their part of the various conflicts (H. R. 16916). 
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COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the penal laws of the United States (H, R. 17186). 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the cooperation of the United States in the 
erection in the city of Panama of a monument to Gen. Simon 
Bolivar (S. 2643). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the coordination of the public-health activi- 
ties of the Government, and for other purposes (H. R. 10125). 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To authorize advances by disbursing officers of the Treasury 
Department (H. R. 17205). 


1927 


COM MERCE 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1010. A comwunication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1927, to remain available until June 30, 1928, for the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, for recon- 
naissance work on lands of several Indian pueblos in New 
Mexico, $50,000, and for the purchase of land for the Indians 
of the Jicarilla Reservation, N. Mex., $10,000; in all, $60,000 
(H. Doe. No. 745); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. . 

1011. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for the De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal year 1924-25, amounting 
to $44.75 (H. Doc. No. 746); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
ixecutive Papers. A report oa the proceeds received from sales 
of useless papers in the various departments during first session 
of Sixty-ninth Congress (Rept. No. 2209). Ordered to be 
printed. : 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 436. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 16507, a bill to author- 
ize an increase in the limit of cost of certain naval vessels, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2210). . Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 437. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 16973, a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other purposes ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2211). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 488. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 9826, a bill to provide 
for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin; without amendment (Rept. No. 2212). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 5112. 
An act to provide for appointment: as warrant officers of the 
Regular Army of such persons as would have been eligible 
therefor but for the interruption of their status, caused by 
military service rendered by them as commissioned officers dur- 
ing the World War; without amendment (Rept. No. 2213). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. .OHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 17141. A bill to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924; without smendment (Rept. No. 2214). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOPER’ of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5762. An act to amend sections 4 and 5 of the 
act entitled “An act granting th. consent of Congress to the 
Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and 
asigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2218). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 17136. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Baton Rouge-Mississippi River Bridge Co., its successors 
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and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Baton Pouce, La.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2219). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 17249. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the States of South Dakota and Nebraska, their successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River; with amendment (Rept. No. 2220). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 17264. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, Ill.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2221). Referred to the House Calendar. 


-—_——— 


Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 17292. A bill granting the consent of Con- 


gress to the States of North Dakota and Minnesota to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Red River of the 
North; without amendment (Rept. No. 2222). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 17298. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the States of New York and Vermont to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across Lake Champlain; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2223). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 15538. <A 
bill to detach Okfuskee County from the northern judicial 
district of the State of Oklahoma and attach the same to the 
eastern judicial district of the said State; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2224). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 16808. 
to amend sections 27, 42, and 44 of the act entitled “An act 
to amend and consolidate. the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909; with amendment (Rept. No. 2225). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 17091. A 
bill to transfer Willacy County, in the State of Texas, from the 
Corpus Christi division of the southern district of Texas to the 
Brownsville division of such district ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2226). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4692. 
An act to amend the act approved June 1, 1926 (Public, No. 
318, 69th Cong.), authorizing the Secretary of War to exchange 
deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition aBd components, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2227). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


A bill 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5471. A 


bill for the relief of Josephine Thibodeaux; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2215). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. 
A bill to correct the military record of John 
amendment (Rept. No. 2216). 
Whole House . 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 16597. A bill to correct the military record of Charles 
Robertson ; without amendment (Rept. No. 2217). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. 
A bill for the relief of Dennis W. Scott; 


H. R. 11231. 
Strevy; with 
Referred to the Committee of the 


H. R. 14664. 
without amendment 


(Rept. No. 2228). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 95. An 
act for the relief of Carlos Tompkins; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2229). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1413. An 


act for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2230). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: 
S. 1859. An act for the relief of Patrick 
Clebourn P. Wilkes; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
C. Wilkes, alias 
(Rept. No. 2231). 
House. 














































































AGA CONGRESSIONAL 


By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (TI. R. 17305) to eliminate the 
‘renewal of oath of office of Government employees under Ccer- 
tain conditions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ty Mr. KEATON: A bill (H. R. 17306) to establish a national 
military park at Middlebrook Heights, near Bound Brook, 
N. J., commemorating the spot where George Washington was 
in camp at the time of the adoption of the United States flag 
by Congress, June 14, 1777; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill CH. R. 17307) providing for acquisi- 
tion of land, by purchase or condemnation, within the District 
of Columbia, for erection of buildings and parking and ap- 
proaches thereto, by the Government of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17308) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to grant and convey to the city 
of Vancouver a perpetual easement for public highway pur- 
poses over and upon a portion of the Vancouver Barracks Mili- 
tary Reservation, in the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 58) 
providing for the printing of 5,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. of the Fifty-ninth Congress, being “ The 
Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial charters, and other 
organic laws of the States, Territories, and Colonies now or 
heretofore forming the United States of America”; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: Resolution (FH. J. Res. 368) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: Resolution (H. Res. 439) directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate the operations and 
activities of those persons, firms, or corporations who purchase 
cottonseed for the purpose of crushing cottonseed and refining 
and marketing the same; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreigu Commerce. 


Qn 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 38 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, request- 
ing av appropriation from Congress of $25,000 to assist the 
Spanish War Veterans in erecting a memorial statue to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at and on Battle Rock, State of Oregon; to the 
Committee ou Appropriations. 

$y Mr. EVANS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, regarding the depression due to agricultural interests 
in the State of Montana; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARBER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, urging funds for a further continued development of 
the nucleus of a naval base already established at Tongue Point, 
near Astoria; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota, requesting agriculture relief in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
requesting favorable action on legislation providing for the 
retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World War; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 17309) granting a pension to 
Martha Snyder: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYERS: A bill (H. R. 17810) granting an increase of 
pension to Susan Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 17311) granting a pension to 
Bertha M. Freeze: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17312) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

tv Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 17313) granting a pen- 
sion to William O. Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill CH. R. 17314) granting « pension 
to Victor Pineda; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17315) granting an increase of pension to 
Lottie A. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 17316) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate E. Putnam; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17317) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. WAINWRiGHT: A bill (H. R. 17318) to authorize 
Capt. Royden Williamson, United States Army, to accept a 
medal of. honor and merit and a diploma tendered him by the 
Republic of Haiti; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 17319) granting an 
increase of pension to Carrie L. Barnes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7305. Letter from C. 8S, Longacre, general international sec- 
retary of the Religious Liberty Association, Tacoma, Park, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting a petition from 35 citizens of 
the United States who are temporarily residing in India protest- 
ing against the passage of the Sunday bill (H. R. 10311) ; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7306. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from 227 citizens of Cen- 
tralia, Ill., favoring the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7307. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Rev. J. J. Phillips, 
president, and all members of the Fairmont Ministers Associa - 
tion, of Fairmont, W. Va., urging that the West Virginia Sen- 
ators and Representatives use their ballots and influence in 
support of Senator Borah’'s resolution toward the outlawry of 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7308. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Knowlton, 
Marathon County, Wis., against the Sunday observance law 
(H. R. 10311) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7309. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Mrs. Martha J. Wil- 
helm and others, for increase of Federal pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

7310. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of citizens of Tamaqua, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., urging immediate action on the pending 
bill to provide an increase of pension for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7311. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of Cigarmakers’ Union, 
No. 97, protesting the passage of House Resolution 8997; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

7312. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of certain resi- 
dents of Waukesha County, Wis., protesting against the passage 
of the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

7513. Also, petition of certain residents of Waukesha County, 
Wis., urging passage of bill to increase pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7314. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Mrs. William Hicks 
and 29 other residents of Croswell, Mich., urging favorable 
action upon a more liberal Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7315. By Mr. CULLEN: Letter from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging reclassification of the salaries 
of postmasters; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

7316. By Mr. DAVIS: Resolution of various patriotic socie- 
ties and organizations against the Wadsworth amendment per- 
mitting admission into this country of aliens in excess of the 
national quotas provided for in the immigration act of 1924; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7317. Also, resolution adopted by the Central Labor Union of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., protesting against further aggression on 
the part of the armed forces of the United States in the internal 
affairs of the Republics of Central and South America, and de- 
manding that the armed forces of the United States be imme- 
diately withdrawn from Nicaragua, and that the matters in 
dispute with Mexico be submitted to a board of arbitration for 
adjustment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7318. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of Jack- 
son County, Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed 
by the National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and the widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7319. By Mr. FISHER: Petition of 40 citizens of Memphis, 
Tenn., protesting against the passage of House bill 10311; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7320. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts State 
Pharmaceutical Association, protesting against the Hawley 
medicinal bill (H. R. 17130); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : ; 

7321. By Mr. GARBER: Telegram from W. J. Hughes, chair- 
man patients’ body, of Johnson City, Tenn., urging support 
of legislation repealing that part of World War veterans’ 
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act which would reduce compensation of veterans in hospitals 
after June 30; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

7322. Also, telegram from American Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation, by R. J. Baker, secretary, of New York, urging the 
inclusion of Amer‘can seamen in any bill for workmens’ com- 
pensation for maritime workers; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. ; 

7323. Also, letter from Deppe Motors Corporation, of New 
York City, N. Y., protesting against the misleading of the 
American public on the motor fuel question; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

7324. Also, letter from Bernth K. J. Kenberg, commander of 
the Disabled American Veterans of the World War, of Chapter 
No. 6, at Liberty, N. Y., urging consideration and support of 
House bill 17157, known as general hospital bill; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7325. Also, letter from John B. Andrews, secretary of Ameri- 
can Association for jabor Legislation, New York City, urging 
support of Senate bill 3170 and protesting against any proposed 
amendment to fix a definite maximum amount in death cases; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

7326. Also, letter from Harry A. Austin, secretary of United 
States Beet Sugar Association, Washington, D. C., showing the 
farmer's interest in the beet-sugar industry; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

7327. Also, petition of the National Manganese Mining Co., 
urging support of Senate bill 3641; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

7328. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Arlington, Wash., protesting against the Sunday bill (H. R. 
10311) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7329. Also, petition of a number of citizens of Everett, Wash., 
urging further relief for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7330. Also, petition of voters of State of Washington, urging 
further relief for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

7331. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 96 voters of Decorah, 
Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill, that relief may be accorded the needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

7332. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. BE. E. Reese and 
other citizens of Rolling Prairie, Ind., urging the passage of a 
bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7333. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Herman Haskins and other 
veterans and widows of the Civil War, asking that immediate 
steps be taken toward liberalization of the Civil War pension 
laws: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7334. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of A. M. Griffin and 44 other 
residents of Quincy, Mich., protesting against the enactment of 
compulsory Sunday observance legislation for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7335. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Resolution of Texas 
Legislature, indorsing the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill (S. 3027 and 
H. R. 4548); to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

7336. By Mr. KIESS: Petitions from citizens of Clinton and 
Lycoming Counties, Pa., favoring the passage of the Elliott 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7337. Also, petition from citizens of Tioga County, Pa., op- 
posing the passage of Senate bill 4821; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

7338. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, urging the passage of Senate bill 3027 and House 
bill 4548, for the relief of disabled emergency officers; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7339. Also, petition of Central Cooperative Association of 
South St. Paul, Minn., indorsing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7340. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 131 residents of 
Eureka, Calif., and four residents of Sonoma County, Calif., 
favoring passage of a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7341. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition protesting against any 
compulsory religious measures how pending, by J. R. Slavin, of 
Santa Monica, Calif., and approximately 400 other constituents 
of Los Angeles and surrounding cities; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

7842. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Mark Patton, R. L. 
Hickman, Wayne E. Hickmap, Ethel Cox, Cora Young, George 
K. Hoffmeister, and 250 othet residents of Barton County, Mo., 
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urging legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War widows 
and veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7343. Also, petition of L. E. Bandy, Mabel Bandy, Sam Mce- 
Cormack, N. F. Pruitt, and 10 other citizens of Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Mo., urging that legislation be passed to increase the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7344. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of certain citizens of Stan- 
ley, N. Mex., indorsing bill for increase of pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7345. Also, petition of certain citizens of Guadalupita, N. 
Mex., indorsing the Civil War pension bill for veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7346. Also, petition of New Mexico State Convention of the 
American Legion, indorsing the bill for the retirement of dis- 
abled emergency officers; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

7347. By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition signed by J. J. 
Hilgert and many others, Tipton, Mo., in behalf of Civil War 
increased pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7348. Also, petition signed by L. B. Nelson and many others, 
Cooper County, Mo., in behalf of the Civil War increased 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7349. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Petition of the New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association, opposing the passage 


of the whisky trust bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
7350. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of citizens of Beaver 


County, Pa., urging an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States wherein acknowledgment is made of the author- 
ity of Christ and the law of God; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7351. Also, petition of citizens of Lawrence County, Pa., urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 10311, known as the Lankford 
Sunday rest bill for the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

7352. Also, petition of citizens of New Castle, Lawrence 
County, Pa., urging that Cangress take immediate steps te 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill that additional relief 
may be afforded needy and suffering veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7353. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Harry W. Sandberg and 
26 others of Jacksonville, Ill., favoring passage of legislation 
for the benefit of the veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7354. Also, petition of Mrs. L. J. Lemon and others, of White 
Hall, lll., urging the passage of legislation for the benefit of 
the veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

7355. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition from the sewing- 
machine operators in the H. B. Glover factory in Dubuque, 
Dubuque County, Iowa, urging the enactment of the Walsh- 
Cooper bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

7356. Also, petition from citizens of Manchester, Delaware 
County, Iowa, urging immediate action be taken on the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7357. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of citizens of Kenton County, 
Ky., opposing a modification of the immigration law; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7358. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition from numerous 
citizens of Kaufman County, Tex., asking for an increase in 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7359. By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Nebraska, protesting against the passage of House bill 
10311, Lankford Sunday law; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

7360. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of a large number of citi 
zens of Harney County, Oreg., against passage of House Dill 
10311, the Sunday bill, or any other bill enforcing the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; to the Committee on the District 
Columbia. 

7361. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Redmond, Oreg., 
protesting against the passage of House bills 10311, 10123, 7179 
and 7822, compulsory Sunday observance bills: to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

7362. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., protesting against the passage by Congress of 
House bill 10311, or any other religious measures which may 
be introduced; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7363. Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego County, 
Calif., protesting against the passage by Congress of House bill 
10311, or any other religious measures which may be introduced ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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7364. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from citizens of 
Collbran, Colo., protesting against the Sunday observance bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7365. By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: Petition of C. E. 
and others, of Charleston, W. Va., protesting against the 
nassage of House bill 10811, Sunday observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7366. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of Henry W. Sauer and 
numerous other citizens of Louisville, Ky., for early enactment 
of legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7367. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of Boston Central 
Labor Union, protesting against passage of House bill 8997; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7368. Also, resolution of Cigarmakers’ International Union 
No. 97, Boston, protesting against passage of House bill 8997; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7369. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of W. H. Ditrich 
et al, of Commercial Point, Ohio, and vicinity, favoring Civil 
War legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7370. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of Frances 8. Hapner, et al., 
of Randolph County, Ind., urging passage of pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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7371. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Elizabeth W. Burbank and 
23 other residents of Waruer, N. H., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order 
that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7372. By Mr. WOOD: Petition signed by residents of Val. 
paraiso, Ind., asking that the Civil War pension bill be enacted 
into law at the present session of Congress; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

7373. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Mount Lake 
Park, Md., urging immediate action and support of Civil War 
pension bill, providing relief for needy veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7374. Also, petition of Henry Ortliff, Mrs. 8S. C. Freed, Mrs. 
Ida Wadsworth, and other residents of Phoenixville, Pa., and 
Takoma Park, D. C., protesting against the enactment of com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

7375. Also, petition of Harold B. Hannum, R. L. Runk, M. M. 
Glee, and other residents of Takoma Park, Md., in opposition 
to compulsory Sunday observance bills or other religious legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 











